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A Weekly Journal for Amateurs and Gardeners. 


FOUNDED BY W. ROBINSON, F.L.S., 


Author of “The rat kg and Gardeng of Parig," “ The Wild Garden," "Ilardy Floxeerg," “Alpine Flowers," Ac. 


“YOU SEE, SWEET MAID, WE MARUY 
A GENTLE SCION TO THE WILDEST STOCK ; 

AND MAKE CONCEIVE A BARK OF BASER KIND 
BY BUD OF NOBLER RACE : THIS IS AN ART 
WHICH DOES MEND NATURE; CHANGE IT RATHER: BUT 
THE ART ITSELF IS NATURE.” 

— Shakespeare. 


“CALL THE VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
THEIR BELLS AND FLOWERETS OF A THOUSAND HUES. 

- Milton. 


VOX. I., MARCH 1, 1880. 


LONDON: 

OFFICE — 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 


ABBOR-VIT.ZE, Chinese and Ameri¬ 
can, 662 

Abutilons in windows, 6 >4 

— for winter, 694 
Abntilon, Fire King. 172 

— Thompsoni, 723 

— the white, 215 

— rosaeflorum, in pots, 631 
Acacia Riceana, 189, 274 

— culture of, 454 

— lophantha, 678, 57, 168 

— nrmata, 538 

— pubescens, 69 

— hedges, 150 

— leaves falling, 4S1 
Acacias, 22, 215 

— propagating, 762 

— pruning, 238 1 

— the best, 707 

— feathery, CO 4 
Acanthus latifoUus in window, 740 
Acanthii'os, the, 421 
Acer dissectum, 276 

— Negunio variegatnm, 150 

— Neguudoalbo-variegatns, 578 
Achimenes, 359 

— culture of, 132, 603 

— failing, 444 

— in boxes, 88 
Aconite, the winter, f-28 
Aconitum Napellus, 11 
Adam’s Needle, and Ivy, 53 

— the pendulous, 84 
Adam’s Needles, 628 

— how to grow, 305 

— their propagation and 

varieties of, 306 

— propagating, 67 
Adiantum formesum, : 54 

Williams ii, 172 

— pilmatum, 173 

— pedatum, :54 

— capillus-veneris on walls, 677 

— Farleyense. 777 

— on tank, 678 
Adiantums, potting, 770 
Adonis vernalis, 514 
Adonises, 249 

African Lily, the blue, 274. 556 
Agaponthus umbellatus, 167,274, 470 556 
Agcratum, Cannell’s dwarf, 505, 280 

— Imperial dwarf, 163 
Aeeratums for winter blooming, 633, 636 
Ailant us glandulosa, 164 
Aiuga reptens, 40 
Alders, 164 

Almond, the weeping, 165 

— the common, 266 
Alonsoa incisifolia, 596 

— linifolia, 36 
Aloo, the American, 228 
Aloysia citriodora, 195 
Alpine plants in winter, 323 

— in pots, 35 

— on window-sills, 261 
Alpinos from Switzerland, 651, 652 
Alternantheras, management of, 3C4 

— and Coleuses, 582 
Alyssum saxitilo, 502 
Amateurs' troubles, 550, 520, 566, 611 

— guido in Horticulture, 659 
Amaryllis Mrs. Rawson, 172 
Amaryllises not flowering, 616 

— for decoration, 329 
Amazon Lily, the, 104 
American blight, 60 

— on Currant bushes, 318 

— remedies for, 210 

— and paraffin, 557 

American bug on Currant treos, 350 

— aloe, 228 
Ammonia for flowers, 334 
Ampelopsis, Veitchi, 578, 498, 39 

— bipinnata, 40 

— hederacea, 40 
Amygdalus communis pyramidalis, 266 

— pendula, 165 

Anemone japonica, 551, 3447 

— Honorino Joborfc, 515, 218 

— fulgens, 233 

— nemorosa fl. pt., 514 

— coronaria, 5t>4 

— Hepatiea, 56 

— roots, dividing, 771 
Anemones, 598 

— garden, 697 

— from seed, 4 

— culture of, 524 

— double French, j617> 1 j— 
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Annual, a good, for garden or green¬ 
house, 391 

Annual. Candytufts, 730 
Annuals and their oulture, 450 

— late bowu, 613 

— and bnlbs, 530 

— sowing in autumn, 441 

— in shrubberies, 323 

— beneath Roses, 386 

— in July, 314 

— and slugs, 292 

— fragrant, 250 

— raising, 74 

— attractive, 291 

— for town gardens, 482 

— for greenhouse in winter, 434 

— greenhouse, from seed, 728 

— for greenhouse, 732 

— for exhibition, 763, 778, 795, 810 

— a chapter on, 759 

— for gardens, 810 

— for garden and window boxes, 

795, 811 

— sowing. 762 

— for greenhouse in summer, 795 

— for Rose beds, 158 

— for suburban gardens, 94 

— as bedding plants, 85 

— tender, for pot culture, 10 

— hardy, from seed, 728 

— half-hardy, from seed, 728 
Ants and frnit blossoms, 22 

■— on Lawns, 364 

— how to destroy, 364, 174, 163, 286, 

604 

Anthurium Sohortzerianura, culture of, 
265 

Antirrhinums, 74 

— culture of, 729 

— from seed, 218 
Aponogeton distachyou, 293 

— in aquaria, 187 

— in rooms, 596 
Apple gardens, miniature, 150 

— Warner's King, 534 
— Golden Noble, 691 
— Dutch Mignonne, 699 
— Stnrmer Pippin, 710 

— the coral flowered, 243 

— Stone's or Loddington seedling, 452 

— the Tom Put, 691 

— a good cropping, 597 

— marmalade, 41U 

— batter-pndding, 27 

— Jelly and Rhubarb, 101 
Apple trees, pruning, 89 

— our first, 205 

— pending, 253 

— blight on, 444, 413, 428, 412 

— bug on, 427, 458 

— not budding, 6 >4 

— branch propagation of, 189 
Apple and Pear trees, p uning, 444 

— culture of, the, 534 

— marmalade, 586 
Apples for market, 521 

— in Kent, 438 

— cooking, 394 

— stocks for, 150 

— site for planting, 159 

— varieties of, 150 

— planting and management of, 159 

— small, the best, 42 

— varieties of, 716 

— thinning, 674 

— and Pears, gathering, 455 

— grafting, 8 

— a few good, 626 

— and Figs from cuttings, 525 

— in Byrun, 7J 7 

— steamed, 699 

— for food, 503 

— keeping, 438, 499 
Apricots, 183, 315 

— in Devon, 203 

— on walls, 539 

— v. Peaches for walls, 525 

April flowers, 72 

Aquaria, 330, 443, 28 f, 237, 77, 175, 99, 
300, 156,139, 55, 93, b99, 394 
Aquaria, Capo pondweed in, 187 

— pondweed in small, 664 

— mdoor, 402, 583 
Aquarium, Arum Lilies in, 748 

— and avairy in greenhouse 603 

— and window garden, 482 

— charcoal in the, 506 

— how to establish an, 55 

— snails for, 284 

— portable, 7 
decayed vegetation in, 309 


Aquarium, rockwork in, 557 

— stand for an, 251 

— a bottle, 125 

— and plant ease, 532 

— ho w to make and stock, 794 
Aquatic spiders, 507 

Aquatics in basins, 103 
Aquati s in tubs, 792 
Aquilegia glandulosa, 514 
Aquilegias, 2< 3, 647 

— in pots, 280 
Aralia filicifolia, 172 

— papyrifera, 179 

— japonica, 568 

Arabis luoida for carpet beds, 618 
Araucaria imbricata, 276 

— from seed, 879 

— clothing storas of, 675 
Araucaria, a fine, 236 

Araucarias, drying off, 606 
Arbours, oreepera for, 316 

— indoors, 680 
Ardisias, 200 

Armeria mauritanica, 322 
Arrow head, the double, 293 
Artoinisia annua, 795 
Artichoke, the globe, 12 

— protecting, 599 
Artichokes, fried, 61 

— Jerusalem, 747, 748, 754 

— cooking Jerusalem, 61 
Arum, the spotted, 2i0 

— Lily, the spotted, 633 
— Lily, the, 455,67 

— in windows, 552 
Arum Lilies, 262, 3-5, 254 

— in water, 698, 665 

— how to treat, 3^0 

— in aquarium, 748 
Arnndo conspicua, 344, 7l'5 
Ash, the flowering, 164 

— the oomnion, 164 

— the weeping, 165 
Ashes for poultry run, 426 

— uses of wood, 4»3 
Aspidium aculeatum, 667 
Asplenium ttagelliforme, 145 
Aspernla odorata, 250 
Asplialto walks, 456 

— covering, to hardon, 423 
Asparagus, prizes for, 185 

— wild, 159 

— for bouquets, 316 

— in small gardons, 636 

— plants, 700 

— in old beds, 270 

— planting, 620 

— cutting tops off, 535 

— beds, salting, 620, 39 

— neglected, 540 

— bed plant, an, 547 

— bods, mending, 762 
Aspidistra lnrida, 504 
Asthma in canaries, 506 
Aster leaves, curling, 392 

— Poeony Perfection, 22 
Asters, 247, 298 
— French and Gorman, 728 
— China, culture of, 676 

— the hardy, 590 

— fino hardy 6:8 

— turning block, 364 

— manure for, 269 

— and Stocks for winter, 427 

— for exhibition, 427 

— damping off, 222 
Athyrium, Filix-fcrmina, 516 
Aubretia as a wall plant, 183 
Aubretias in pots, 83 
Aubergine cookery, 474 
Aueuba v. Cherry Laurel, 91 

— seed sowing, 507 
Aucubas, 393, 199 

— propagating, 629, 684 

— from cuttings, 310 

— from seed. 51 

— to get berries on, 105 

— for house decoration, 283 
Angnst flowors, 360 

Auricula seed, treatment of, 427 
Auriculas, 124,170,422,2 ,7. 341,75,242,807 

— sowing, 589, 729 

— culture of, 306 

— resting, 647 

— shading, 483 

— keeping clean, 557 

— out-doors, 381 

— potting, 365 

— covering for, 779 

— and Polyanthuses, 773 

— alpine. 790 


Autumn flowers, 451,457 

-- blooming plants, 333, 618 
— and winter bed, a, 408 
Aviary, the, 475, 166, 331, 284, 203, 111 

— diseases in the, 300 

— plant* for, 583 

— nnd aquarium in greonhouse, (503 
Aviaries, prices of, 667 

Azalea amcena, 393, 664 

— mollis, 333 

— indica in windows, 27 

— narcissiflorO, 789 
Azaleas, 423, 182, 326 

— treatment of, 154, 270 

— Ghent, 379 

— propagating, 173, b8 4, 762 

— propagating hardy, 668 

— watering, 5 5 

— hardy Ghent, 610,165 

— winter treatment of, 556 

— late blooming, 4^6 

— in windowa, s51 

— doable flowered, 599 

— and Camellias, potting 365 

B. 

BABIANAS Sparaxis and Ixias, 667 

— in pots, i50 
Baking and boiling, 252 
Balsams, 202 

— culture of, 254 
Balcony climbers, 28 

— baskets, 28 

— gardening in winter, 517 

— gardening, 778 
BalsamB in small pots, 808 
Bamboos, hardy, in the garden, 595 
Banana, the, 177 

Bantams in confinement, 219 
Banks, plants for, 380 
Banksian Rose, the, 36 
— Roses, 127 
Barometer, a garden, 104 
Barberries, uses of, 499 
Barron-worts in windows, 775 
Basket plants, 681, 231 
Basket plant, Mother of Thousands as a, 6 

— for windows, 168 

— a good, 482 

— a useful, 405 
Baskot plants in winter, 620 

— Baronins as, 469 
— Hoyas as, 297 
Basket for plants, how to make a, 221 
Basket Ferns, 130 
Baskots, hanging, 438 

— of Ivy-loavod Pelargoniums, 132 
— Campanulas for, 232 

— Fuchsias in, 65 

— for the balcony, 28 

— flowers for, 28 

— filling with Ferns, 301 

— of plants in house, 130, 146 

— of plants, 424 

— of flowors. 328, 402 

— for rooms, 261 

— for walls, 453 

— Ferns for, 106 

— Strawberries in, 116 

— Tropmolnras in, 280 

Battle Abbey, grounds at, 465 
Bean, Canadian Wonder, 712 

— Dwarf Green Gem, 806 
Beans, Broad, 193 

— sowing Broad, 519 
Bear's Breech, the, 421 

— in window, 740 
Beauty of form in small gardons, 68 
Bedding plants, 90. 326, 662,342, 470,455, 

135 

— annuals as, 85 

— propagating, 302 

— without pots, 296 

— notes on, 552 

— from seed, 732 

— for winter, 408 

— to keep in wintor, 521 
Bedding Geraniums and Pyrethrums 

sowing, 413 

Bedding Geraniums, now way with, 57 
Bedding, preparing for spring, 422 
Bees, 363, 25*, 52, 43, 126, 793 

— planta for, 222 

— flowers for, 156, 203 

— remedies for stings, 77 

— feeding, 157, 523 

— without honey, 284 

— swarms of, 267 

— swarming, 167 
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Bees, protecting', 667 

— Librarian, 350 

— robber, 411 

— and Salvias, 118 

— feeding and swarming, &o., 187 

— - emptying a Super, 293 

— hiving, 167 

— examining stocks of, 441 

— eating Roses, 46«, i07 

— keeping for profit, 284 | 

— commencing keeping, 284 
Beet cooking, 27,650 

— culture of Spinaoh, 445 

— Dell's crimson, 57 

— taking up, 471 

— for the flower garden, 57 
Beetroot storing, 487,484 

— Ne plus ultra, 22 

— salad, *-50 

— red, 87 

— wintering, 711 

— and wire-worm. 795 
Bedding plants, propagatin ', 776 
Beetle, a destructive, i.0 S 

Beetles and fish, 394, 443, 330, 300, 234 
Beeoh, tbe purple, 3 8 
Begonia Lapeyrouse, 37 

— single hybrid, 22 
— Weltmiensis, 723 
—■ Sanndersi, 694 

— insignis for winter, 707 

— seod sowing, 716 
— Darisi 789 

Begonias, 804 

— from seed, 94, 409, 477 

— tuberous, 238, 658, 699, 341, 589 

778 

— wintering, 621 

— wintering for open air, 290 

— culture of, 273 

— cnltnre of hardy, 420 

— hardy, 473 

— in windows, 748 

— propagating in windows, 534 

— treatment of, 653, 253 

— winter blooming, 101 

— losing their leaves, 572 

— sowing tuberous re >tal, 72) 

— orna men tails i vad, 37 S 
in baskets, 469 

Belladonna Lilies, 602, 564 
— Lily, the, 339 

Bellflower, the broad-leaved, 474 
— Barreliers, 07 

Bellflowers, tbe, 324 
Beliglasses, how to make, 221 
Berry-bearing plants, 199, 230, 431 
Berry Picker, Silver's, 843 
Berberis, 200 

— the Japan, 164 

— vnlgans atropnrpureus, 611 
Berberis and Roses, hedges of, 61 
Berberis Darwini, 778 

— as a hedge plant, 697 
Berries for winter, 476, 491 
Betula-laclnata pendnla, 165 
Biennials and perennials, sowing, 729 

— for town gardens, 483 
Bignonias, tbe, 236 

Bindweed, the sea, 323 1 

Birds, different, in one cage, 868,426,879, 
411 

Birds in gardens, 510, 237 

— nests in plant-houses, 339 

— nests, material for, 731 

— oongh remedy for, 667 

— red-lead as protection against, 76 

— seeds and fruit buds for, 163 

— foreign, 765 

— n atchin r . 765 
Birdlime, nscs of, 702 
Birch, the, 164 

— the we ping, 165 
Birches, ornamental, 268 
Black Currants, 466 
Blackberry bushes, 285 
Blackberries, American, 445 
Blechuum brazilionso, 693 

— corcovadense for rooms, 689 
Blistered leaves, 27u 

Blight, American, 210, 60 

— on apple trees, 444,418, 44£, 428 

— on fruit trees, 402 

— on grapes, 302 

— on Currant bushes, 318 

— ou Crab tree, 239 

— in Peach tree?, 451 
Bine garden flowers, 427 
Bine flowers for borders, 195 
Blue-bell, the wild, 28j 
Boatman, the, 331 

Boat fly. the, 443 
Booconia cordata, 371 
Bog plants, 292 
Boiler, an ineffective, 62 
Bono ash for vines, 653 

— manure, 238, 215, 223 
Bones as manure, 604 

— converting, into manure, 425 
Bonapartea juneea in bloom, 454 
Book, tho Rosariau’s year, 13 

— a cookery, 13 
Borage, 617, 198 

— for ornament, 585 
Borecole or Kala, 518 
Borecoles, 25, 198 
Border flowers, 10 
Bondars, ribbon, 67 

— ot hardy flowers, 161, 362 

— of herbaceous plants, 88/ 

— carpeting beneath shrubs, 81 
Bottling fruit, 331, 284 

Bottom heat for plants, 7JO 

— for seeds, 747 

— for frame, 738 

— materials for, 199 , 

Bonvardas 2 0 / 
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Bonvardias, planted out, 723 
Bougainvillea glabra, 156 

— failure of, 583 
Bouquet-making, 472 
Bouquet flowers, 428, 643 

— a winter button-hole, 692 
Bouqnets for the coat, 197 

- and coat flowers, 53 

— Hepaticas in. £3 

— from field and garden, 145 

— for the hand. 129 

— clay as foundation for, 151 

— in December, 681 

— at Christmas, «43 
Bower, how to make an Ivy, 283 

— a movable Ivy, 33 
Box edgings, 359 

— corners of, 701 

— substitute for, 456 

— planting, 4wl 
Box for seeds and cuttings, 187 
Boxes v. pots. 51/ 

Boxwood for sorapers, 00 

Boy, gardening, 1V0 

Bramble, the Par-ley-leaved, 406, 151 

Brackets for plants, it 5 

Bracket vases, 168 

Bragg’s Rusk biscuits, 794 

Brahmas, 765 

Bread, griddle, 746 

— rye, 101 

— the preminm, 699 
Bread-fruit tree, 452 
Briers for Roses, 610 

— raising seedling, 652 
Broad Beans, fly on, 302 
Browallia elata, 391, 644 

— gr&ndiflora, 454 

Browallias in winter, 434 
Broom, the weeping, 316 
Broccoli, 125,174 

— planting, 375, 295 

— protecting, 48 V, 628 

— protecting winter <fc spring, 663 
m winter, 48 V 

- early dwarf, 22 

— preparing for winter, 468 

— growers, a faot for, 149 

— heeling in, 48 V 

— winter and spring, 203 
Brooooli and Cauliflower, 231 

— protecting, 523 

Brooooli and Potatoes, 232 
Broccolis, four good, 660 
Brugmansia snaveolens, £05 
Bi niseis sprouts, 518,125 

fly on, 76, 706 

— cooking, 717,13 

— planting, 183 

— early sown, 727 

— cnltnre of, 40# 

Buok Bean, the, 237 
Bndding Roses, 333 

- Orange trees, 207 
— Thorns, 365 

Bndded Roses, 374 
Budgerigars, 2 £3, 270 

— food for, 239 
Bog on Apple trees, 458, 427 
Bugle, the purple, 40 

Bulb beds, permanent, 665 
Bulb borders, plant for, 636 
Bnlbs for windows and rooms, 540 

- on window-sills, 261 

- spring flowering, 440,515, 623 

- to procure, 195 

- hardy, 502 

- in Hose beds, 4 

- among Roses, 733 

- in pots, 614 

- for window gardening, 524 

- and Annuals, 530 
Bulbous plants, 598, 343 
Bulbing of plants, 78 

B illaoe, a prolific, 788 
Bullfinches, 693 

disease in, 363 

— breeding., 635 

— and Caterpillars, 44 
Bulbocodinm vernum, 515 
Ballades and Damsons, 467 
Burghluy cultivator, the, 76,271 
Bush fruits, culture of, 452 
Buttercups, garden, 564 

— double, £85 
Butter-testing, 266 
Butterfly, the Turnip, 21 


OABBAOF, 174, 343 

— the Jersey, 4)1, 508, 540 

— beds, renovating old, 278 

— saving seed, 444 
— Moth, the, 468 

— tho tunrp-rooted, 754 

— sowing, 299 

— early. 295 

— for spring, 283 
Cabbages, early, 418 

sowing, planting, k cutting, 211 

— club in, 491, 57y, 334, 317, 73 

— cooking, 557, 27 

— planting, 487, 423, 155 
from old stumps, 12, 353 

— best early, 134 

— preparing ground for, 125 

— variegated, 62, 78 • 

for market and seed, 269 

— good, 261 

— in winter, 5J9 

— tying early, 791 
Cacti from seed, 733, 605 

- soil for, 7<8 

— for roomi, 552 

. — as window p’ants, 384 

■I > — bright flo.vering, iQJ 


Cactus, the silvery. 301 

— not flowering. 604 

— a three-legged, 456 
Cactuses, not flowering, 444 

— showy, 314 
Calceolaria, golden gem, 486 

~ Little wonder, 22 

— amplexicaulis, 181 

— Prince of Orange, 537 

Calceolarias, 135 

— shrubby, 82 

— wintering, shrubby, 563 

— sowing, 729 

— herbaceous, 68, 326 

— herbaceous, sowing, 732 

insects on, oil 

— watering, 535 

— preserving, 523 

— in frames, 734 

— bedding, 618 
for bedding, 296 

— best place for, 721 
potting, 611 

— useful, 617 

— for summer, 409 

— pricking out, 423 

— in towns, 48J 
Calanthe Veitohi, 139 

— vostita and Veitohi, 743 
Calanthes, culture of, 732,748 
Oaladium esculentum, 274 
Caladiums, 174 

— in rooms, 146 

— cnltnre of, 668 
Calla ccthiopiea, 723, 67, 455 

— palustris, 292 
Camellia flowers, packing, 139 
Camellias, 182, 91 

— training, 173, 666 

— pruning, 693 

— watering, 679, 535 

— and shading, 83 
wintering, 606 

— and Azaleas, potting, 365 
and Roses, 710 

— potting, 6 * 

— in open air, 165 

— as wall plants, 151 

— out of doors, 92 

— buying, 238 

— from cuttings, 159 

— forcing, 647 
temperature for, 566, 470 
in windows, 27, 553 

— how I propagate, £14 

— housing, 430 

— renovating unhealthy, 707 

—. not flowering, 779, 810 

Campannla Barrelieri, 67 

— carpatica, 167 

— peutagonia from seed, 318 

—- garganica, 514 

— lntifolia, 474 

— hederacea. 341 

— pyramidal is, 262,505 
Campanulas for baskets, 232 

— the, 324 
Canary Creepers, saving seed of, 477 
Canary Creeper, the, 222 
Canaries, asthma in, 542, 506 

— treatment of, 671 

— disease in, 254 

— unhealthy, 239 

— breeding, v6T, 765 

— and tho cold, 615 

— management of, 556 

— having fits, 765 

— not singing, 705 
Candytufts, annual, 730 

— in wet seasons, 410 
Canterbury Bell, the rosy, 88 
Canterbury Bells, 371, 226 
Gannas on lawns, 121 

— culture or, 318 

— and their oultare, 789 
Capsicums, how to grow, 805 
Capsicum, Prince of Wales, 724 
Capsicums, 200 

— yellow-fruited, 707 
Carnation, La Belle, 434 

— Miss Jolliffe, 562 

— <E llet Remontant. 354 

— Countess of Mauners, 

— blooms, preserving, 195 
Carnations, 242, 2 j0, 247, 170, 124, 341, 

115 

— in pots, 567, 503 

— culture of, 4.4, 

— in open air. 617 
onlture of tree, 676 

— in winter, 679 

— dying of, 41?, 428 

— perpetual, 4 

— tree or perpetual, 743 

— perpetual, border plants, 280 

— perpetual flowering, 722 

— preser ving, in winter, 571 

— border, 13i 

— sowing, 730 
supports for, 758 

— winter flowering, 390 

— in towni, 481 

— for winter, 491 

— propagating tree, 507 
and sparrows, 174 
and Mask, 269 

aud Pinks, propagating, 275 

— renovating old, 286 

— and Picotees, layering and 

potting, 486 

— potting, 567 
origin of, 366, 422 
treatment of, 500 

Cardinal flower, the, 58) 

Carpentry, garden, 234 
Carpet bedding, 329 

— plant, a goxl, 141 
Carrot tube, a, lz3 


Carrot puddin?. 27 
Carrots for puddings, 699 

— boiled, 557 

— autumn sown, 523 

— wintering, 498 

— storing, 48V 

— and Radishes, 791 
sowing Early Horn, 326 

— cultivation of, 42 
forcing, 043 

— Short Horn, 25 

— Early, 727 

— Early French Horn, 723 

— Early Horn, 4V> 

— Early Horn, and Parsley, 3 46 

— anl Parsnips, market, 711 

— failing, 491 
Cass'a corymbos i, 341,723 
Castor oil p'.ants, 228, 777 

— in a greenhouse, 748 

Casuarina ericoides, 693 
Cattle, 266 

Cats in gardens, 239, 438, 341, 4)1, 396, 

309 

Caterpillars, 423 

— to destroy, 123 

— preserving, 510 

— keeping, 556 

— and Bullfinches, 44 

— and slugs, 507 

— an l slugs, to destroy, 491 
Catchfly, the double, 714 
Cauliflower, salad, 252,91 

— Veitch's, giant, 346 

— Early Snowball, 418 

— cookin'', 557 

— green-glazod American, 23 
Cauliflowers, 125 

oulture of, 86 

— planting, -187, 155 
In frames, 663 

— when to sow, 491 

— protecting, 711 

— fn winter, 743 

— spring, 343 

— King of the, 418 

— August Bown, 423 

— sorts of, to grow, 358 

— in hot weather, 211 

— sowing and planting, 358 

— mildew on, 358 

— and Broccoli, 231 

-- protecting, 523 

Ceanotbns. Gloire de Versailles, 165 
Cedars at Battle Abbey, 465 
Celery, 343 

— earthing-up, 222, 198, 455, 375 

— earthing-up late, £21, 567 

— earthing aud blanching, 231 

— maggot, the, 652, 6:18 

— for rheumatism, 395, 734, 754 
protecting, 4?8, 653 

— fly, tho, 436, 350 

— the Turnip-rooted, 733 

— watering, 171 

— keeping, 594 

- treatment of, 87 

- stewed, 717 

- for winter use, 444 

- free from worms, 674 

- and Sc&rlot Runners, 299 

- and Leeks, food for, 286 

- crisp, 94 

- the oost, 62? 

- hollow-stalked, 748 
Clarke’s red, 43 
all tbe year round, 236 

- fowls’manure for, 174 

- white worms io, 793 
Coltis occidoutalis, 164 
Celoeia pyramidalis, 188, 707 
leloeiai, ill4 

Century plant, the, 228 
Centauroa ragusina, propagating, 474 

— cyunus, 250 

— bn’jylonica, 164 
Centaureas, 2i.2 
Oentradcnia rosea, 37, 748 
CepUalotns fullicularis, 115 
Cureus, the night-flowering, 284 
Oereuses, the night-flowering, 270 
C» rasus chamfecerasus, 165 
Charcoal in the Aquarium, 506 

— animal, 414 

— as a fertiliser, 187 

— uses of, 158 

— stoves, 795 

— making, 795 
Chalk among trees, 00 V 
Charles Kingsley’s garden, 97 
Chamomile, a double-white, 483 
Chaffinches, 270 
Ohamaipeuce diacintha, 714 
Chamterops humi is, 473 
Cherry, the weeping, 165 

— orchard and farm, 49 

— Plum, the, 453 

— trees, diseased, 419 
Cherries, Morelio. not ripening, 630 

— cooking, z37 

— fine, 438 

— pruning, 625 

— on walls, 150,183 
Chestnuts as food, 633 

— cooked, 219 
Cbenopodium Bonus Henrions, 42 
Children and flowers, 35 
Children’s gardons, 250, 311 
China asters, culture of, 676 
China Rose, the old pink, 663 

— Roses, 458, 67«, 341 

— Roses, pink and crimson, 502 
Chicken season, the, 109 
Chickens, predatory, 126 

— Pitman's, 94 

— and rats, 363, 394 
management of, 93, 283 


gapes in, 15/ 
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v. 


Chickens, how to treat, 363 

— fattening, 490 

— and the weather, 475 

— disease in, 426 
Chickweed. tho golden mowing, 731 
Christmas bouquets, 643 

— flowers, 646 

— decorations, 615 

— plants in bloom at, 615 

— vase, a, 643 

— trees, 644 

— church decorations, 6 44 

— buttonhole bouquets, 64R 

— decoration, grasses in, 744 

— llosos, 583, 756 

— in pot 1 , 614 
sowing seeds of, 491 

— culture of, 657 

— in windows, 616 
Chrysanthemum flowers in winter, 745 

— leaves dying, * 05 

— frutescenB, 371, 675 

— late Duchess, 172 
Chrysanthemums, 202, 566, 135, 242, 374, 

35,262 

— training. 684 

— standard, 649 

— Japanese, 632 

— how to grow, 538 

— for room decoration, 421 

— io towns, 4*3 

— layering, 423 

red spider on, 444 

— the best, 301 

— culture of, 602, 617 

— shed pot for, 670 

— maggots in, tCl 

— dwarf in pots, 563 

— at Slough, <01 

— draining, 732 

— training, 695 

— thinning, 470 

— in pots, tying, 439 

— Into, 501 

— origin of, 503 

— early flowering, 516 

— bow I grow, 714 
Church decorations at Christmas, C4 4 
Cinde s in stok --boles, 638 
Cineraria maritima, 302 
Cinerarias, 51, 407, 214, 124, 312, 253 

— watering, 535 

— rowing, 729 

— easily grown, 707 

— best pla’o for, 726 

— hardin ss of, 717 

— h >w to grow, 673 

— culture of, 114 

— failing, C6) 

— fly on, 589 

— in windows, 27 

— at Christm is, 789 
Clay soils, 174 

Clarkia, Mrs. Langtry, 71J 
Clarkias, double, 601 
Clematis indivisa, 69, 266 
— Standishi, 309 

— montana, 91 

— screens, 725 

— a winter, 330 

— spring blooming, 589 

— pruning, 685 

— injured by frost, 158 

— layering, 51 

priming and planting, 700 

— pruning, 700 

— in pots for early flowering, 213 

— and Rosea, 141 

— and < limbing Roso®, 515 

— anil Passion flowers, 588 

— and Rosea for bordi ra, 458 
— Lady Bovill A M Grange, 653 

— spring and summer, 83 

— in wet Bensons, 595 

— culture of, 258 

— for pillars, 392 

— propagating, 540 

— cutting down, 748 

— for low walls, 725 

— for flower beds, 507 

— blooming, second time, 513 

— on rootwork, 92 

— as a bedding plant, 771 
Climber, Mareclial Niel as a, K3 
Climbers for greenhouse, 605, 732, 733, 

69, 135, 637, 365, 392, 214 

— in conservatory, 2l8 

— for the north, 2t6 

— for north aspect, 206, 127 

— for north wall, 507,174, 588 

— for south aspect, 733, 748 

— for east aspect, 556 

— for walls, 

— for walla aud rafters, 158 

— for verandah, 716 

— foroorridora and verandahs, 220 

— and Roses for houses, 1 

— on houses, lo9 

— for trellises, 458 

— on cottages, 140 

— for keeping walls dry, 446 

— for fernery. 242 

— evergreen for south asp3ct, 491 

— in pots for balcony, 42* 

— for hiding chimneys, 748 

— for front of honse, 223 

— on cemented walls, 493 

— evergreen, 476 

— wall, 1U2 

— for balcony, 28 

— planted out, 81 

— ft r shady fenoo, 779 

— on trees. 76<1 

— f r fr >nt of greenhouse, 811 
Climbing Roses, moving, 520 

— and Clematises, 515 
Clipping Thorn hedges, 317 
Clianthua uiagnificus, “ J 

Digitized 1 


afGoogfe 


Clivia miniata in windows, 283 

— nobilis, 538 
Clover, inserts on, 254 

Club in Cabbages, 334, 491, 317, 579 

Coal-ash walks, 435 

Coat flowers, 402 

Cobweb. House-leek, the, 157 

Cobasa ■-andons, 213 

Cob-nuts in Kent, 4,38 

Cocoa-nut pudding, 410 

— fibre, uses of, 630, 702 

— as manure, 524 

— as drainage, 

— and Cucumbers, 149 
Cochins, varieties of, 123 
Cockatoo, the Rosy, 542 
Cockatiel, the, 347 

Cockscomb, the pyramidal, 188, 707 
Cockscombs, 57 

— not flowering. °33 

— crimson in winter. 645 

— crested. 274 

— in aim 11 pots, 808 
Coffee, how to make good, 746 
Coils for heating, 669 

— for greenhouso, 716 
Coleannon. 557 

Collinsias for spring flowering, 307 
Coltsfoot, eradicating from land, 733 
Colchieum, the. 488 
Oolewort, the Rosette, 328 
Coleworts, 518 
Coleus, leaves falling off, 381 

— culture, 2o0 
Coleuses, 202 

— how to ptow. 524 

— dropping their leaves, 6 ‘9 

— and Alternantheras, 582 
Columbine, the golden, 280 
Columbines, the, 263, 647. 285 

— early, in pots, 2*0 
Conservatory, aspect for, 78, 37 

— on roof, 66 

— the, 58 

— plant i for. 78 

— Palms. 238. 248 

— Climbers. 248 

— cleansing, 486 

— heating, a, 365 
Conservatories, 124 

— rockwork in, 513 

— gay. in winter, 106 
Cornflowtr. Newman's, 551 
Conifer hedges, 150 

Conifers for swampy ground, 216 

— for clayey soil, 341 

— in the garden. 393 

— for smokv towns, 241 

— propagating, 301 
Convolvulus, tho shrubby, 332 

— the blue. 88 

— Soldanella, 323 

— major, in autumn, 698 
Convolvuluses and Sweet Peas, 675 
Cooking Mushrooms, 45 Q , 219, 506, 490, 

44.3 

Cooking Tomatoes, 586, 347, 3)0, 379, 

.363 

Co >king Potatoes, 1.39, 542 

— French B ans, 426 
— Apples, .394 

— Eggs. .‘431 

— Greens. 410 

— Cherries, 237 

— Auborgenes, 474 

— Vegetable Marrows, 586 
— Lentils, 630 

— Onions, 526 

— Beetroot, 650 

— Pears, 586 

— Hioo, 683 

— Spinach, 139, 717 

— Brussels Sprouts, 717 

— Rhubarb, 139 

— Greens. 166 

— Turnip tops, 166 

— Sorrel, 166 

Green Pens. 267 

— pods of Peas, 237 

— Peas. 557 

— Cauliflower, 557 

Cahliage. 557 
Carrots. 557 

Copper for Sprinkling Vines, 524 
Copings for walls, 26, 603, 740 
Coronilla glanca, 697 

for winter, 37 
Cornb'nd in a garden, 731 
Corn salad, 500 
Coreopsis aristo-a, 409 
Cornflower, tho blue, 250 
Cordon fruit trees on walls, 493 
Cossus lingiperda, 221 
Cotoneoster microphylla, 205 
Cotoneasters, 200 

— for walls, 93 
Cottagers’ Kale, 107 

— planting, 283 
Cottage gardens, English, 130 

— Devonshire. 21 

— Herefordshire, 136 

Cottage gardening for January, 679 

— garden pooieties, 650, 554, 510 
Cottages, Climbers on, 140 
Cowslips, 26 

Cows, food for, 621 

— profit"* of keeping, .507 
Crab trees, blight on, 239 
Cratigus oxyacantha pendule, 165 

— pyracantha in towns, 614 
Grassula lactea, 646 

for winter, 39 

Creeping Jenny, 26, 127, 180 
Creeping Jenny, golden, 792 
Creep ;rs and shrubs in towns, 483 

— in window-boxes, .3 <4 
for covering arbour, 310 
for walls, 651 


Cress, the Indian, £2 
Creviooeurs, 602 
Crickets, 62 

— to destroy, 39 

— in Oucumbor houses, 700 

— killing with Rhubarb loaves, 

315 

Crickot-ground, how to form a, 221 
Crinns, flowering. 669 
Crops, rotation of, 435 

— under fruit trees, 411 

— rotation of, 762 
Cropping n town garden. 4?9 

— north walli and borders, 661 

— a small garden. 476, 758 

—- rotation of, ltf 

— a Lond n garden, 790 
Crown Imperials, 552, 410 
Crocking pots. 1C9 

Croton, Prince of Wales, 173 
Crotons and Drae rnaa for greenhouse, 380 
Oroeus, culture of the, 441 
Crocussos in pots, 614 

and Snowdrops, planting, 593 
Cucumber, King of the Ridge £3 
— Duke of C nnaught, 719 

bod, a good, 82 

— pickles, 315 

— seed cleaning, 378 

— bods, 127 

— houses, heatinr, 716 

— houses building, 608, 415 

— growing, 54 

— blooms falling off, 727 

— frames, 762 

— frarao end ridge 761 

— frame, a, 669 
frarao, making a. 719 

Cucumbers, 10, 125, 359. .375 

— how I grow, 435, 507 

— winter, 503. 41- 455 

— antumn and wiuter, 389 

— ridge, 359 

— treatment of. 327 

— fertilising, 239, 83 

— stewed, 126 

— fried, 1>6 

— early. 712 

— grow lug,746 

— sowing, in spring, 620 

— damping off, 287 

— holos in. 174 

— in cold house, 110 

— how to grow. 707 

— in open air. 54 

— in pots and boxes, 612 

— in cocoa fibre, 684 

— in frnmpp, 23! 

— not fruiting, -417 

— and Roses, ?7C 

— rotting off, 427 

— sowing in spring. 636 

— liquid manure for, 390 

— used in, 461 

— and cocoa fibre, 119 

— and Melons. 231 

— and Vegetable Marrows, 700 

— and Tomatoes, 636 

Cuckoo spit, 284 
Cultivator, the Burghley, 76 
Cultivation, deop. 573 
Cnphea p’atycentra, 552 
Currant buds, falling of, 637 

— bushes, 253 

— the double S'arlet. 3)9 
— La Versallaise. 619 

— Baldwin, black, 710 

— bushes and American bug. 359 

— bushes and American blight, "18 
Currants, black, 466 

— propagating, 650 

— in pots, 445 

— the best, 348 

— largo, 70 

— standard, 190 

— and Raspberries, the finest, 381 

— pruning, 521 

and training, 467 

Currants A Gooseberries, renovating, 427 
protecting, 625 

— standard, 661 

— moving, 662 

— pruning, 427, 567 

— plantations of, 152 
Curculigo recurvata, 433 

Cutting pots, 663 
Cuttings, striking, 622, .387 

— without a frame, 736 

— to procure, 195 

— potting off, 745 

— easy way to strike, 310 

— by post, 1*>5 

— in Wardian eases, 181 

— in coke-dust, 311 
Cyathea Burkei, 1 7 2 
Oycas revoluta, 537 
Cyclamen, 374 

— culture of, 5, 732, 721 

— tho Persian, 44, 

— Mo ms, def rm®d, 795 

— pcrsicum. a fine, 794 
Cyclamens, hardy, 17, 175, 316 

— spo ty, 94 

— and fruit tre^s, 710 

— for house culture, 552 

— for table, 66 

— from seed, 302 

— tempc r.iture for, 612 
Cydonia japonica, 21,9.3 

propagating, 651 
Cyperus alternifolius, 8 0 

— propagating, 501 
Cypress. Lawson’s erect, 578 

Cyprip ■< ium snectabile, 8(9 
Cypripediums m windows, 552 
Cy liras, 215 

— fragan®, 438 
— Evcrestianus, 599 


Cytisus. Laburnum, poisonous, 16 > 
_ raccmosus, culture of, 666 


D. 

DAR’PODIIjS, flowering of, 142 

Dahli*. the first, 67 

Dahlias, 567. sn7, 170, 422, 312, 805 

— wintering, 477, 621, 491 

— sowing,730 _ 

— withering, 676 

— in towns, 481 

— digging up. 487 

— earwigs in, 490 

— and Pansi s for show, 427 

— roots of, 647 

— sinilo-flowored, 474 

— how to winter, 516 

— taking up. 583 

— and Hollyhock-*, 231 
Daisy, the Paris, 37), 675 

— the Puowball 169 

— the Hen an! Chickens, 771 
Daisies, Michaelmas, 698, 500, 565 

— on lawns, 525, 253, 239 

— variegated, 6* 2 

— for edgings. 21 

— from seed, 2 

— in towns, 226 

— double, 73 
Damson, tho prune, 619 
Damsons pruning. 619 

— aud Bull-uses, 467 
Daphne ologa- tis ima, 777 

Daphue in lica. 58, 298 

— cutting. 647 

— rubra, 15J 
Daphnes for windows, 3*4 
Daturas for flower garden, 745 
Dav .Ilia Nova Zealandica, 379 
Day Lilies, 514 

Decorations at Christmo3, 615, 664 

_ for harvest festivals, 4^0 

Delphiniums fr m seed, 792, 793 
Delphininm niidicaule, 179 
Delphiniums Beedling, 290 
Dendrobium nobile. 133 
Deodar, the. as a vase plant, 6)3 
Designs of Fern fronds, U , 163 
I)e*fontainea spinoso, culture or , 396 
i eutzi i gracilis a'ter fl iweri g, /79 
Deutzia gracilis, 214, 734 

— erenata. 520, 678 
Deutzios, treatment of, 403 

— in pots, 2 j2 

Diary, 757 ... 

Diary, extracts from a garden, 18, 90, 406, 
SfL 38, 531, 550, 629, 682, 56d, 612, 231. 
181, 154, 726, ‘262, 134, 214, 313, 326, 
662. 287, 390, 102, 647, 74, 742, /M, 
374 170, 298, 698, 58, 341, 422, 439, 070, 
695, 246, 124. 4f>4, 486, 202, 502, 358 
D anthus Heddowigi, 265, 730 
Dianthuses, 307 
Di tamnus Fraxiuella, 552 
Dicentra spectab 1'is, 163 
Dielytra spectabilis, 514 
Dig, how to, 378, 706 
Digging flower ljeds, 663 

— vegetable ground, 503 

— light land, 52 
Dionrea musnpula, 329 

Disease in room plants and their causes, 
681 

Dog-tooth Violets^ 86,195 
Doves, food for, 475 
Drac-eua Bausei, 172 

— conjesta, 233 
Draaenas, 174, 012 

— in rooms, 116 

— for greenhouses, 618 

— in winter 588 

— how to grow, 377 

— as gardon plants, 220 

— as window plants, 116 

— and Crotons for groenhouv), 

380 

Dragon plants, tho rod-leaved, 012 
Drainage, cocoanut fibre for, 89 
Draining pots, 109 

— lawns and walks, 613 

— land, 604 

— the garden, 251 

— flower beds, 565 

— aud fencing gardens, 403 

Dr BBing for Vi es and Apple trees, 788 
Drcsra rotundifolia, 292 
Duck house, a, 300 

— eggs, hatching, 315 
Ducks in gardens 126,141 

— keeping, 219 
_ food for, 667 

— how to manage, 550 

— (sawdust for, 609 
— Pekin, 556, 142 

Ducklings, breeding, fattening, 378, 550 


E. 

EARTH pits, 480 
Earthworms, 253 

— to get rid of, 251 
Earwig traps, 579 
Earwigs in Dahlias, 490 
Echeverias, beds of, 509 
— wintering, 540 
Echevoria metallica, propagating, 180 
EccromoearpuH scaber, 150 
Ecliinops ruthenious, 500 
Eohinocactus myriostigma, 301 
Edging plants, 748, 477, 491 
— plant, a silvery-L aved, 380, 170 
Edgings for beds, 482, 524 
— Ivy for, 87, 520 

— for kitchen gardens, 427 


— f« 
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Edgings, Daisies for, 23 

— for small gardens, 20 

— Heather, 103 

— dwarf shrubs for, 166 

— Euonymus for, 430 

— brick, for walks, 685 

— Meadow Sweet for, 280 

— substitute for Box, 460 
Eggs in winter, 634, 142, 730 

— gender of, 746 

— colour in, 126 

— feeding for, 167 

— for sitting, 206 

— preservation of, 330 

— sittings of, 794 

— without shells, 794 
Elder, tho, 610 

— the ash-leaved, 141 
Elderberry wine, 395 
Endive blanching, 471, 650 

— how to grow, well, 185, 380 

— and Lettuce, 359 

— sowing, 283 

— in frames, 663 
Epacrisos, how to grow, 678 

— culture of, 551 
Epimedium rubrum, 514 
Eranthis hyemalis, 628 
Ermine moth, the, 60 
Erythronium dens-caaifl, 515 
Eryngium Serra, 629 
Escholtzia mandarin, 493 
Esohallonia m crantha, 568 
Espalier gooseberry trees, 26 

— fruit trees, 25 
Espaliers, high and low, 9 

— renovating, 50 

— fruit trees for, 110 
Enobaris Candida, 652 

— amaxonica, 359,104 

forcing, 634 

— how to grow, 317 
Eucalyptus globulus, 149 

— from seed, 238 
Euonymus as a standard, 629 

— radicans, 121 

— as an edging, 430 

— turning green, 302 
Euonvmuses, variegated, 150 
Eupaioriam ager&toides, 723 
Eurya latifolia in windows, 772 
Evergreen hedge, the best, 210 

— fences, 604 

— hedges, 326 

— climbers, 470 

— for south aspect, 491 

— lawn trees, 540 
Evergreens, planting, 90 

— for exposed places, 604 

— and fruit trees on cottages, 284 

— for shady yards, 653 

— for flower beds, 393 
Evening Primroses, 101,227 
Everlasting flowers, 4, 100 
Everlastings for winter, 196 

— drying, 653, 787 
Experiences in small garden, 93 


FALSE Acada, 104 
Farm notes, 315 

— and Cherry orchard, 49 
Farmers' gardens, 24 
Fenoes, evergreen, 604 

— gooseberries for, 70 
Fencing and draining gardens, 403 
Fern, the hardy maiden hair, 507, 616 

— maiden hair in window, 006 

— golden maiden hair, 172 

— the Killarney, 653 

— the Killarney, as a wall plant, 694 

— the royal, 292, 837, 794 

— the oak, in glass case, 817 

— the Hare's foot, 286 

— maiden hair, 778 
— Fious Oooperi, 757 

— a hardy, for garden or window, 007 

— the branching maiden hair, 854 

— a dwarf tree, 328 

— a tree for greenhouse, 693 

— baskets, filling, 801 

— sowing seeds of the royal, 865 

— houses, 486 

— case, heating a, 444, 458 

— cases, draining rustic, 732, 425 

— cases in windows, 362 

— frond designs, 131,168 

— leaves, drying, 589 

— plant, the common, under trees, 578 

— a good vase, 392 

— tray, how to make a, 524 
— Huraach, the, 534 

— for protection, 594 
Ferns, 202, 407, 588, 571 

— for rooms, 381, 603,604, 572,664,680 

— for towns, 239, 483 

— soil for hardy, 451 

— soil for, 653, 694 

— hardy, 102, 250, 298, 567 

— cultivation of hardy, 807 

— hardy, culture and varieties of, 741 
— British, as town plants, 437 

— in Surrey, 396 

— maiden hair, 748 

— failure of maiden hair, 310 

— how to treat maiden hair, 782 

— maiden hair, propagating, 311 

— in windows, 689 

— in rooms, 865 

— Killarney, 652, 685 

— in windows, 093 

— failing. 563 
indoors, 197 

laeful. 63ft ’ 


— two nseful, 
r- in windows, fifl 

— raising, 94, 5 


;U' 


Ferns, for baskets, 106,130 

— treatment of, 282 

— imported, 583 

— tree, 302 

— for a case, 78 

— in the house, 570 

— for window tray, 492 

— utterfiies, &o„ for screens 787 

— stands of hardy, 65 

— tree, 37 

— ornamented, 233 

— greenhouse, 102 

— in London areas, 892 

— growing, spindly, 287 

— foreign evergreen, 220 
— Stag « horn, 469 

— mounting on paper, 297 

— dried, for vases, 140 

— repotting, 135 

— in boxes, 88 

— under stages, 152 

— cutting fronds from, 380 

— on window sills, 302 

— liquid manure for, 239 

— in disused Btable, 732 

— and Mosses, 670 

— and Holly, preserving, 616 

— and LycopodB, 598 

— for cool greenhouse, 803 

— and flowers combined, 197 

Fernery, an outdoor, 86, 321 

— climbers for, 219 

— forming a, 684 

— worms and insects n, 716 

— insects in, 779 
Ferneries in rooms, 595 

— flowers for, 365 
Fever gum tree, the, 149 

— trees, wintering, 524 
Feverfew, the white-flowered, 386 
Fibres in brush making, 632 
Ficus repens, 458, 614, 664 

— Parcelli, 633 

— eiastioa, 444 

— propagating, 190 
Fionses, 62 

Fig, the creeping, 664, 514, 458 

— a good, 190 

— culture in pots, 108 

— the variegated, 633 
Fig trees, protecting, 661 

— pruning, 381 
Figs out doors, 662 

— prnning, 637 

— in pots, 637 

— dropping off, 270 

Figs and apples from cuttings, 525 
Filbert trees, pyrarni lal, 260 
Filter, an easily-motio, 246 
Fir ornament, a, 53 
Fir trees for exposed places, 239 
Fireplaces in summer, 330 
Fish, gold, 251, 110 

— keeping in glosses, 603 

— in fountains, 115 

— and beetles, 300 

— food for, 603 
Fiamigo plant, the, 265 
Flag, the dwarf, 515 
Flavouring with seeds, 635 
Flax, Now Zealand, 110, 270 

— the variegated, New Zealand, 204 
Flame flower, tho, 323, 138 

Flame flowers in groups, 333 

— protecting, 583 
Flamo Nasturtium, the, 371, 772 
Fly on Brussels Sprouts, 76 
Fly trap, Australian, 115 
Flies, to catch, 491 

— catching largo, 507 

— to get rid of, 540 

— in conservatories, 364 
Floor-wipers, indiarubber, 103 
Floral decorations in Oity, 638 

— ornament, a, 131 
Flowering trees in parks, 243 

— shrubs, 158 

Flower garden, 102, 712, 38, 74, 096,135, 

18, 181, 58 

— planting tho, 743,177 

— in January, 679 
Flower gardening in London, 449 

— borders, 516, 470, 202, 683 

— hardy, 726 

— bed, a pretty, 618 

— a spring, 566 

— beds, 826 

— and borders, 407 

— mixed, 390 

— evergreens for, 393 

— digging, 663 

— in winter and spring, 565 

— effective, 600 

— seeds, novelties in, 712 

— heat for, 174 

— sowing, 387 

— shows for children, 334 

— vases, decorating, 115 

— baskets for rooms, 261 

— stands, tilling, 127 

— service, 175 

— roots, to procure, 190 

— pot, a good, 187 

— pots, ornamental, 220 

— and fruit garden oombinod, 004, 

708 

— gardens, for children, 19 

— beds, forming, 801 
Flowers, winter, 633, 652, 666 

— in June, 210 

— treatment of, in Jane, 240 

— in October, 488 

— in July, 279 

— in August and September, 380 

— in September, 440 

— in August, 300 

* — in November, 569 

— in May, 130 


Flowers in April, 72 

— in March, 2 

— in November, 585 

— in autumn, 451,381 

— at Christmas, 640 

— for jp-aveB, 278, 87, 49, 491, 470, 

— indoor, 134, 358, 320 

— in January, 096 

— vases of, 472 

— in vases of Ivy, 529 

— vases of old-fashioned, 724. 

— for table, 484 

— common, 89 

— autumn, 457 

— white spring, 604, 589 

— for bouquets, 428 

— white bouquet, 643 

— a home of, 241 

— at home, 245 

— on lawns. 371 

— for children, 307 

— for the hair, 438 

— preserving, 457 

— gumming, 33l 

— for bees, 156 

— for ferneries, 365 

— under gloss, 231 

— in Hyacinth glasses, 344, 755 

— for hospitals, 323 

— duration of, 344 

— in bedrooms, 381 

— extracting perfume from, 313 

— blue garden, 427 

— in Band, 334 

— for bedding, 262 

— for north aspect, 571 

— for dry borders, 474 

— planting spring, 550 

— raisin;, from seed, 728 

_ forced, 629 

— in bulb, beds, 600 

— spring, 117 

— for bees, 203 

— and Ferns combined, 197 


— early spring, 56 

— familiar, 92 


— health from, 57 

— earliest spring, 94 

— language of, 28 

— and children, 35 

— keeping fresh, 0 

— to restore faded, 28 

— arrangement of, 146 

— everlasting, 100 

— nnder trees, 183 

— wiring, 238 

— on walls, 191 

— outdoor, 154 

— and fruit for wall, 625 

— hardy, for rooms, 297 

— for beds, 458 

— border, 10 

— borders of hardy, 161 

— in windows, 021, 27, 748 

— in winter, 636 

— preservation of, 254, 334 

— British, in gardens, 193 

— in baskets, 402 

— at Swauloy, 804 

— for greenhouse, 778 
Food for the gardon, 104 

— adulteration of, 699 
Forcing pit, 10 

Forget-me-not, the, 139, 84, 19 

— in winter, 614, 581 

— the early, 693 

— the Azorian, 131 

— the creeping, 514 
Forget-me-nots, Pansies, ana Wallflowers, 

284 

Fountains, cement for, 524 

— miniature, 283 
Fowls, Spanish, 746,186, 683 

— Leghorn, 538 
— Plymouth Rocks, 698 
— Poland, 571 
— Minorca, 475, 765, 794 
— Bantam, 570 
— Brahmas, 634, 794 
— Brahma and Spanish, 730 
— Brahma Dorkings, 459 

— food for, 650, 570, 539, 781, 635, 

394, 340 

— food for twelve, 740 

— bones and oyster shells for, 683, 

794 

— rice and corn for, 500 

— sulphate of iron far, 459 

— eating their feathers, 426 

— houses, whitewashing, 810 

— free laying, 667 

— crop bound, 330 

— to increase productiveness in, 283 

— eating eggs, 315 

— disease in, 539 

— watch your, 459 

— best kinds of, 459 

— for winter laying, 667 

— number of eggs laid by, 508 

— combs turning pale, 556 

— oontrolling, by kindness, 682 

— amusement for, 378 

— for small spaces, 765 

— for clayey soil, 794 

— mopish, 793 
Fowls* manure, 200 

— for Celery, 174 
Fowls and insects, 157 

— and rats, 426 
Foxgloves, 249 

— and Rhododendrons, 409 

Fraxinns excelsior pendula, 165 
Franooa ramosa, 651 
Frame, plants for, in winter, 589 

— how to make a, 110 

— a simple, 274 

— protectors, 710 ■ 


Frame, what to grow in a, 651 

— a handy, 518 

— amateurs’ propagating, 807 

— for raising seeds, 795 
Frames, bottom heat for, 604, 738 

— coverings for, 638 

— plants for cold, 540 

— waterproofing for, 365 

— wintering plauts in, 603 

— and their uses, 5 

— miniature cutting, 695 

— and pits, 91, 598, 214, 282, 299, 

IS 

— management of, 802 
Frenoh Bean, Canadian Wonder, 594 

— Early Prolific, 231 

French Beans, 125 

— how to cook, 420 

— how to grow, 277 
French Batter, 126 
Fremontia californica, 344 
Fritillaria Meleagris, 515 
Friends of the garden, 158 
Frost on window plants, 110 
Frogs, to keep green, 604 

— keeping Italian, 603 
Fruit, 203 

— hardy, 391, 405, 359, 712, 499, 10 

102 

— bottling, 331, 284 

— storing, 580 

— growiug, for profit, 696 
Fruit trees for walls, 788 

— hints on, 803 

— management of, 787 

— on houses, 753 

— on arches, 777 

— for low walls, 779 
Fruit v , vegetables, 59 

— early, 59 

— for table decoration, 123 

— gatherers, 499 

— as a medicine, 309 

— indoor, 59,171,135, 215, 

— out-door, 135 

— on north walls, 9 

— walls, wash for, 94 

— buds, to protect, from birds, 163 

— treatment of, in June, 247 

— sheds, 41 

— growing, in windows, 318 

— garden, 38 

— how to form a, 739 

— Kentish, 438 

— and vegetable culture, 181 

— and vegetables in towns, 483 

— and vegetable garden, a mixed, 660 

— and pleasure garden combined,004 

708 

— bushes, pruning and training, 466 

— plantations, weeds in, 413 

— and flowers for wall, 526 

— culture of bush, 452 

— thinning hardy, 228 

— selection of hardy, 309 

— sweet and acid, 166 
Fruit trees, 103 

— storing Boil for, 487 

— pruuing young, 540 

— pruning, 524, 630 

— pruning, neglected, 470, 000, 

726, 662 

— summer pruning, 174, 229 

419, 270 

— root-pruning, 494, 534 

— spur pruning of, 074 

— on north walls, 499, > I 

— scale on, 263, 702 

— culture of, 70 

— iu pots, 270 

— on wire arches, 710 

— on arches over walks, 727 

— planting, 471, 520, 630, 537 

593, 679 

— manuring, 276, 674 

— manuring bush, 710 

— mulching, 89, 467 

— grafting, 637 

— soil for, 199, 539 

— as ornaments, 89, 618, 

— neglected, 151, 427, 620 

— orchard bouse, 50,125 

— dwarf espalier, 499 

— for o-palters, 110, 25 

— unfm.tful, 521, 589 

— raising stocks of, 653 

— moss on, 091 

— making fruitful, 739 

— mistakes in buying, 074 

— saving old, 661 

— training, 348 

— for clayey soil, 427 

— pro too tors for, 699 

— branching, low, 452 

— not bearing, 492, 270 

— in windows, 232 

— Btooks for, 70 

— pinching shoots of, 171 

— my, 98 

— selection of, 94 

— moss on, 158 

— sockets of, 94 

— in towns, 109 

— hardy, 13 

— in front gardens, 625 

— cleansing, 619 

— small growing, 548 

— beat for south, 525 

— from seed, 540 

— blight ou, 462 

— cracking, 653 

— drainage for, 89 

— guano for, 189 

— crops under, 413 

— nnnailing, 523 


-x- covering walls with, 

- f or walls, 653 


NELL. 
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Vll. 


Fruit trees on vails, 171 

— tor the north, 062 

— vail, 282 

— for Midland Counties, 727 

— and Erergreens on cottages, 

284 

— and G 


_ ats, ornament . 
aid plants, some good hardy, 755 
t eoltureof the, 22 

— oorymhiflora, 118,841 

— Biocartoni and its uses, 486 
— Rhoderick Dhn, 004 

— fnlgens, 118 

— Lord Beaoonsfield, 864 
— Bose of OastOe, 01 
— Bolivian*, 681 
— Domini&na, 633 

— microphylla, S62 

— corallina, 638 

— splendens, 649 

— the best white, 828 

— a winter flowering, 040, 789 

— bods falling off, 678, 606, 302, 

428,397 

— leaves falling off, 802 

— leaves curling, 834, 318 

— seeds, saving, 663 

— chandelier, a, 199 

— seeds, treatment of, 668 
Fuchsias, 298, 723, 314,10, 182,805 

— culture of, 188 

— hardy, 732 

— old, 743 

— propagating in windows, 524 

— from outtings, 561 

— sowing, 730 

— potting, 439, 612 

— grafting, 82, 238 

— in baskets, 65 

— for pillars, 670 

— as standards, 118,184, 100, 475 

— in towns, 483 

— on walls, 74 

— on grass, 637 

— amongst Roses, 451 

— outdoors, 524 

— as bedding plants, 19 

— antumn struck, 4S5 

— specimen, in six months, 373 

— how to grow, 364 

— forcing, 365 

— • climbing, 68 

— . hardy dwarf, 795 

— new seedling, 505 

— keeping, through the winter, 506 

— and Geraniums, the best. 302 

— not flowering, 413 

— and Petunias, 582 
Pamigator, Tebbs', 403 
Fumigating plants, 174, 773 
Fnnkia turning j ellow, 748 

— Siebolai, 409 
Tnskias, 652 

Fungus on tree stumps, 539 
Fuse, the double, 86, 668 

— from seed, 070, 686 

— as a fence, 610 


G. 

OALANTHU8 nivalis, 915 
Galvanised wire, injurious, 642 
— and plants, 364 
Gapes in chickens, 157 
Garland flower, the, 600 
Gardenias for cutting, 116 

— not blooming, 589 
Gardener’s friend, the, 343 
Garden, food for, 104 

— streamlets, 169 

— little things in the, 250 

— about a wild, 276 

— flowers, familiar, 92 

— how to crop a, 223 

— philosophy, 231 

— on the roof, 60 

— charm of a, 156 

— a London, 119 

— experience in small, 98 

— in May, 150 

— plants, protecting, 535 

— a city, 561 

— what to do with a, 606 

— improving a, 778, 810 
Gardena, house-top, in cdty, 631 

— little, 33 

— children’s, 250 

— variety in, 117 

— in the shade, 62 

— of annuals, Ac., 780 
Gardening on walls, 546, 227 

— in towns, 476, 302, 83, 806 

— in the porks, 517 

— for women, 18 

— for boys, 146 

— house-top, 651, 593 

— for March, 9 

— for January, 66® 

— under difficulties, 219 

— profitable, 746 
Gas lime as manure, 251 
Gas and plants, 316 
Gaoltheria procnmbens, 649 
Gentian, the Vornal, 156 
Gentiana acantia in pots, 631 

— Andrewsi, 490 

GenetyDis fnchsioides, 173 
Genieta prostrata, 316 
Geranium cuttings, 571, 733 
Geraniums, 135 

— old, 470 

— new way with bedding, 57 

— planted out, 127- 

— scented-leaved, 57 , 


Geraniums, discoloured, 270 

— mildew on, t>04, 620 

— buds falling off, 206 

— blooms falling off, 810 

— in hot beds, 571 

— keeping, in winter, 5S2, 540 

— winter blooming, 296 

— taking up, for winter, 502 

— for bedding, 794 

— how to grow, 803 

— treatment of, 762 

— Ivy-leaved, up Roses, 195 

— and Fuchsias, the best, 302 

— not flowering, 413 

— in pots, 476, 458 
Gingerbeer, 410 

— to make, 394 
Gladwin, tho, 724 , 693 

— indoors. 40 

Glasshouses and frames, shading, 355 
Glaring without putty, 669 
Gladioli, 124. 170, 341, 567, 247, 422 

— in Rose beds, 323, 537 

— and Marigolds, 293 

— lifting, 4s7 

— potting late, 455 

— in towns, 483 

— not floworing, 380 

— in, early spring, 505 

— treatment of, 605 

— sowing, Ac., 730 

— late, 714 

Gladiolus, culture of, 602, 714 
— Brenchleyensis, 86 

Gleditschia, 164 
Gloxineas, 62, 761 

— propagating, 186 

— culture of, 603, 762 

— sowing, 730 

— grafting double, 788 

— how to grow, 795 

— in July, 778 
Glory Pea, the, 267 
Globe flowers, the, 514 
Grasses, hardy, 705 

— ornamental, 733, 714 

— tall growiug, ornamental, 411 

— in Christmas decorations, 644 
Grape Hyacinths, 515 

Grapes, cracking, 492, 524 

— shanking, 348, 604 

— mildew on, 635 
Goat Moth, the, 221 
Godetia, Princess of Wales, 712 
Godetias for winter, 434 
Golden drop, the, 537 

— feather, Osborn's, 075 
Gold fish, 251, 110 
Goldfinch, tho, 15S 

Good King Harry, 328, 42, 253,191 
Gooseberry Caterpillars, 330,123,763, 778 

— to destroy, 163 

— enemies, 190 

— as a pyramid, 108 

— buds and birds, 605 

— bashes, pruning, 643 

— trees, pyramidal, 26 

— espalier, 269 
Gooseberries, 170 

— keeping, 350, 413 

— pruning and training, 466 

— pruning, 521 

— training A protecting, 210 

— on walla, 327 

— espalier, 199 

— in pots, 445 

— not bearing, 190 

— for garden fences, 70 

— and Currants, pruning, 427, 

667 

— propagating, 

540, m 

— renovating, 427 

— protecting, 625 

— moving, 662 

— Bt&ndard, 661 

Gorse, cutting, 605 

— for live stock, 652, 675 
Gourds, ornamental, 445 

— and Pumpkins, grafted, 148 
Grapes, blight on, 302 

— thinning, 710 

— out-door thinning, 244 

— weight of, 413 

— late, 453 

— preserving, 606 

— ripening, 381 

— selection of, 199 

— colouring, 171 
Grafting, double, 620, 637 

— Peach trees, 381, 412 

— Rhododendrons, 550 

— Fuchsias, 82, 238 

— Pelargoniums, 226 

— Apples and Pears, 8 

— Pumpkins and Gourds, 148 

— Evergreens on deciduous trees, 

6S5, 716 

— wax, 9 

Gravel, substitute for, 174 
Graves, flowers for, 491, 732, 470, 49, 278, 
87 

Green fly, how to kill, 525, 671 

— on window plants, 524 
Greens, cooking, 166, 410 

— on toast, 166 

— winter, 518 
Greenhouse, the, 39, 75 

— a damp, 684, 0C9 

— in the shade, 669 

— an amateur’s, 176, 213 

— in winter, 695 

— how I heat my, 519 

— a oheap. 91 

- r stages. Ferns under, 152 

— - Orchids, 113 

i J-f- i an economical, 650 

V— Dracanas and Crotons, 380 


Greenhouso, plants for a, 254 
— Ferns, 102 

— Tea Roses in, 107 

— Laburnum, the sweet, 94 

— in engine-room, 353 

— a home-made, 205 

— railway arch as, a, 677 
Greenhouse plants, 502,170, 522, 761 

— for shade, 556 

— how to treat, 94 

— in small pots, 262 

— in summer, 267 

— for winter, 266, 723 
Greenhouses, heating, 642, 188, 223, 403, 

445, 566, 238, 78, 18, 90 

— heating, with coke, 490 

— heating, with lamps, 740 

— heating, by gas, 285 

— building, 234, 189, 554, 238, 

618, 469, 354 

— over bnilding, 594 

— Climbers in, 135, 214, 69, 

892, 365 

— unheatod, 677, 802 

— plants in, 254 

— plants in, 10 

— Vines in, 327 

— picturesque planting in, 

273 

— Marechal Biel in, 83 

— work in, 711 

— covering for, 095, 778 

— ventilating, 413 

— law respecting, 054, 734, 

759 

— temperature of, 492 

— without attention, 669 
Grevillea robusta, 745 

Grubs, 60, 254 

— and Ranunculuses, 251 
Guelder Rose, the large, 61 

— the plaited-leavod, 830 
Guano wator, 158 

— for fruit trees, 189 

— in wet seasons, 364 

— how to use, 620 
Guernsey Lily, the, 339 


H. 

HANGING baskets for windows, 104 
Handlifrhtg, Gilbert’s registered, 794 
Harebell, the Carpathian, 167 

— tho large, 19 

— the Ivy, 341 

Harvest festivals, decorations for, 450 
Hartshorn for plants, 444 
Harvesting seeds, 274 
Hard-wooatd plants, 135 
Hardy fruit, 10, 499 
Hardy flowers, borders of, 161 

— for beds, 458 
Hardy ferns, culture of, 741 
Hardy plants, borders of, 362 

— for winter flowering, 514 

— for vases, 793 

— in the greenhouse, 773 
Hardy anoua’s for widows, 795 
Hawthorn, the, 214 

— the weeping, 105 

— or May forcing, 568 
Hay, cutting, 266 

— making, 315 
Heartsease for bouquets, 83 

— self sown, 85 
Heath, the Irish, 628 
Heaths, hardy, 204 

— native, 160 

Heaths, Acacias, and Cytisns propa¬ 
gating, 761 
Heather edgings, 163 
Health from flowers, 57 
Heated plant case, a simple, 103 
Heating, conservatory, 365, 381 

— win low case, 775 

— a fern caso, 444, 458 

— verandah, 651 

— propagating frame, 286 

— an outhouse, 540 

— stove, an effective, 642 

— with lamps, 642 

— pipes for, 458 

— apparatus, 269 

— by flues, 287 

— with petroleum, 418 

— by gas, 285, 334 

— by hot water tanks, 392 

— with paraffin lamps, 810, 430 

— greenhouses, 403, 118, 445, 78, 

223, 566, 519, 238 

— greenhouses with lamps, 740 

— a greenhouse with coke, 490 
Hedge, an impervious, 404 

— tho best Evergreen, 210 
Hedges, ornamental, 150 

— for small gardens, 19 

— for exposed gardens, 21 

— to thicken, 381 

— thickening Holly, 653 

— filling gaps in, 680 

— Holly for, 669 

— renewing, 204 

— how to form Holly, 472 

— trimming, 206 

— cutting, 441 

— cutting privet, 540, 700 

— clipping Thorn. 317 

— managementrof Holly, 594 

— Thorn, 567 

— well-shaped, 520 

— strengthening, 637, 053 

— planting, 662 

— Yew, 318 

— of Roses, 138 

* — and Berberis, 01 

— of Fuchsias, 204 

— Berberis Darwini for, 697 


Hedges, Poplars for, 578 
— Lads love for, 308 

— of Conifers, 160 

— of Sweet Bay, 93 

— Evergreen, 320 

— Acacia, 150 

— Laurel, 126 

Hedychium g&rdnerianam, 600 
Helichrysam orientals, 805 
Heliotrope, the winter, 188 
Heliotropes, 202 
' — for winter, 87 

— standard, 046, 828 

— and their culture, 094 

— their propagation and cul¬ 

ture, 341 

— for late blooming, 522 

Hellebore and Goosel erry Caterpillar, 163 
Helleborus niger, 683 

Helianthas multiflorus, fl. pt., 280 

— cucnmerifolius, 698 
Hemp as a garden plant, 56 

— the giant, as a standard, 387 
Homerocallis Hava, 488 
Hepatica triloba, 514 

— the common, 56 
Hepaticas, oulture of, 737 

— under glass, 588 

— in pots, for windows, 093 

— in masses, 86 

— in bouquets, 53 
Hens, unproductive, 180 

— sitting, 77 
Herbs, 121 

— homeless, 58 

— drying, 315 

— cutting, 471 

— forcing cheese, 643 
Herbaceous plants, 613, 231, 342 

— large, 155 

— from seed, 381, 428 

— borders of, 508 

— Belc-ction of, 162 

Herbaceous borders, 470 
Hibiscus, the hardy, 276 
Hints, reasonable, for March, 11 
Hippeastram vittatum, 132 
Hoeing, advantages of, 14, 700 
Hollyhock, tho. 84 

— cultivation of tho, 322 
Hollyhocks, 170, 567, 422, 342, 807 

— propagating, 19,311 

— sowing, 90, 86, 730 

— roots of, 647 

— new way of treating, 371 

— and Dahlias, 231 

— taking np, 487 
Holly, the dwarf Rock, 150 

— and Ferns, preserving, 040 

— for hedges, 669 

— hedges, how to form, 472 

— thickening, 653 

— management of, 594 
Hollies, propagating, 491, 35 

— pruning, 62 

— planting, 412, 427 

— propagating variegated, 811 

— variegated, from outtinga, 051 

— at Christmas, 643 

— in hedgerows, 774 

Hollies and Hawthorns, propagating, 761 
Homes of flowers, 241, 245 
Honey flow-er, the, 404 
Honesty pods *s ornaments, 093 
Honeysuckle, tho Japanese, 733 

— the variegated, for edgings, 508 

— variegated Chinese, 618 
Honeysuckles, 14U 

— pruning, 580 

— in greenhouses, 649 

— and other climbers, 763 

— under glass, 762 
Hops spent as manure, 251 
Hopper, a self-acting seed, 347 
Horseradish, 203, 55, 190 

— growing, 748, 747 

— good way of growing, 691 

— and Monkshood, 11 

— to grow, 754 
Boteia japonica, 514 

Hotbed, bow to make a, 174, 810 
Hotbeds, leaves for, 331 
— Gorman, 173 

— rope refuse for, 339 
Hot-water apparatus, a household, 139 
House-top gardening, 593, 651, 

— in London, 309 

House-top gardens in the City, 631 
Houseleek, the Cobweb, 157 
Household hot-water apparatus, 139 
Hoyas in baskets, 297 
Huntsman’s Cup, S3 
Hyacinth, tho Roman, 694 

— tho Starch, 515 

— bulhs, keeping, 110 
Hyacinths, 75, 567 

— Roman, 598, 551, 666 

— miniature, 430 

— second year, 507, 264 

— and Perennials, 477 

— in pots and glasses, 377 

— in glasses of water, 516 

— and their culture, 429 

— growing, 700 

— In pots, 582 

— in windows, 660 

— from offsets, 492 
sod for, 614 
the grape, 515 


Hydrangeas, blue, 563 

- planted out, 422 


IBEBIS Gibraltarian, 264 

Ice plant, the, 732 

— house, an open air, 706 c | yy 
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Ioe bouio, making an, 684 
lmpatiena rcpena in laskets, 681 
InoubatorB, 683, 650 

— constructing, 426 
Indiarubbor plant, the, 738, 669 

— plant*, 444, 222 
Indian Corn, 636, 588, 604 

— shot plant*, 308 

propagating, 353 

Ink for l&liels, 334 
ItiBecls, water, 699 

— on Hoses, 262, 260, 279 

— in town garden, 477 

— in manure water, 302 

— in flowers, 311 
tobacco powder for, 283 

— on Violas and Calceolaria*, 318 

— and room p’auts, 331 

— destroy ing Stocks, 317 

— rcot eating, 285 

— in gardens, 221 

— in winter, 167 

— on Clover, 254 

— and sulphur, 139 
Ionopsidium acaule in winter, 408 
Iresine Lindeni, 732 

Iris foetidissima, 724 

— under tree*, 693 

— reticulata, 515, 094 

— Kivmpferi, 323 

— Susiana, 264 

— pumila, 515 

— alata, 665 

— at) losa, 291 

— tbo great spotted, 264 

— a Christmas flowering, 665 
Irises, 85, 317, 323 

Iron vases, 292 
Ixias, 450 

— and Sparaxis, 605, 637 

cnltnre of, 387 

_ — and Babi&nos, C62 

Ivy on stakes, 205 

— in rooms, 365, 804 

— for grate screens, 365 

— on bnildiugs, 702 

— propagating, 669 

— on cemented walls, 404 

— uses of, 497, 785 

— round windows, 612 

— for covering roofs, 605 

— effect of, on walls, 477 

— in epergnes, 377 

— for window decoration, 596 

— propagating, 084 

— for edgings, 520, 87, 653 

— borders, 121 

— from cuttings, 393 

— quick growing, soil for, 318 

— as a bouse plant, 130 

— tbo German, 261 

— bower, how to make, 286 

— a movable, 33 

— leaved Toad Flax, 291 

— Harebell, the. 341 

— and Virgiuian Creepers, 701 

— flowers in vases of, 629 

— and Yuccas, vase of, 53 

— leaved Pelargonium in baskets, 132 
Ivies, variegated, 67 

J. 

J A COB'S ladder, 628, 179 
Jackdaws, teaching, to talk, 698 
July flowers, 279 
June floorers, 210 
Jam, Vegetable Marrows for, 277 
Juniper, the Chinese, 649 
Japanese tree culture, 237 
Jerusalem Artiohokes, 748, 747, 754, 61 
Jasmine, the hardy white, 369 
Jasmines, planting, 430 
— for windows, 553 
Jasminium nudiflorum, 620 
Ja68&mines, 204 
Java Bparrows, 443, 686 


KALE or Borecole, 518,174 

— cottagers', 107 

— planting cottagers’, 283 
Hales, 198, 125, 25 

Kalmia latifolia, 629 
Kalmias in small gardens, 120 
-Kalosanthes, 155, 439 
Kholc&nnon, 686 
Kingsley’s garden, 97 
Kitchen garden, the, 108, 38, CO. 70, 427 
7- , gardening, 18 

Knight s Star Lily, 132 
Kohl R. bi, 754 


LABEL, a new, 759 
Labels for trees, 682 

— painting, 285 

— preservation of, 39 

— the “Acme,” 788 

— for 1 ardy plants, 754 
Laburnum, the, 214 

— the Sweet, greenhonse, 94 

— poisonous, 166 
Lachenalia penduht, 707 
Lachenalias, 662, 485 
ImAb’ love for hedges, 308 
Ladders, 343 

Lady’s Slippers in windows, 652 
Ladies and house plants, 5,0 
Lantonas, culture of, 600 
Language of flowers, 28 
Isuidowners in Bi" * - 

lapngeria rosea, 

Digitized I 


Lapagc rias, 'rose and white, 131, 633 

— culture of, 296 

— treatment of, 6e9 

— from seed, 811 

— outdoors, 557 

— not growing, 653 
Larkspurs, 118 

— uses of, 338 
Lasi&ndra macrautha floribnnda, 633 
Lathyrns Sibthorpi, 218 

Laurel hedges 126 

— the Cherry r. Aucubos, 91 
I anrels, propagating, 498 

— pruning, 456, 773 

— spotted-leaved, 393 
Laurostiuus indoors, 645 
Lavender, tbo sea, 100 

— propagating, 620 
Lawn pond, a, 395 
Lawns, 38 

— trees for, 239 

— shrubs for, 236 

— Dais es on, 525, 253, 239 

— Roses on, 72 

— moss on, 317 

— weeds on, 566 

— improving, 524, 762 

— how to improve, 525 

— worms on, 293, 669 

— how to keep, 566 

— bare, 270 

— draining, 613 

— making, 191, 777, 788, 811 

— renovating, 58 

— top-d, essii g, 762 
Le&fmould, 331 

— how to prepare, 316 
Leaf and flower impressions, 392 

— ornnments, 197 
Leaves, flavouring with, 166 

— for bot-beds and mould, 331 

— of plants, holes in, 607 

— storing, 613 
Leeks, 171, 268, 55 

— culture of, 637 

— 1 ow to grow, 569 

— growing under trees, 435 

— for exhibition, 686 

— and Celery, food for, 286 
Lemon syrup, 394 

— pies, 252 

— peel, 101 

— Verbena, the, 120 
Lemons, wholesome, 18, 487 

— keeping, 410 
Lemonade, to make, 394 
Lentil soup, 650, 606, 684 
Lentils, 45 

— cooking, 635 

— culture of, 685 

— and Rice, 252 

Leptosiphon densiflorus from seed, 318 
Lettuce, “ All-the-Year-Round,” 231, 43 
all heart, 519 
Commodore Nutt, 22 
the Bath Cos, 375 
culturo, 43, 185 
■owing, 183 

for winter, 4S7 
in frames, 663 
the best winter, C0O 
in hotbeds, 743 
and Endive, 359 
Lettuces for winter, 328, 471 
sowing, 423 
brown Cos, 727 
forcing, 643 

to prevent, running to seed, C92 
tying up, 211 
how to grow, 691 

— and Peas, 263 
T.eucojnms, the, 4, 563 
Leuoojum vernum, 516 
Liboma floribunda, 723 

— in winter, 694 

Ligustrum ovalifolinm, 662 

— sineiue, 404 
Lilacs, pruning, 396 

— forcing, 613 

— the Persian, 214 

— varieties of, 160 

— white, 174 

Lily, the Scarborough, 551, 30 

— the African, 556 

— the bine African, 274,167 

— the Amazon, 104 

— forcing the, 634 

— the Black, 524 

— Ihe Belladonna, S39 

— the yellow water, 293 

— the English water, 293 

— the Guernsey, 3L9 


— the royal water, 166 

— the White, 166 


xiuYters, zo i 

■s in Britain. 324 

HGo. g\k 


— Knight's star, 132 

— the double Tiger, 283 

— of the Nile, 261 

— of the Valley, 537,17, 253, 214 

— culturo of, 634, 218 

— planting, 366 

— forcing, 094 

— in winter, 507 

— moving, 670 

— soil for, 236 

— the Arum, 67, 455 

— the spotted Aram, (33 
Lilies, Aram, 866, 262, 254 

in water, 8(5, 698 
how to treat Arum, 380 
the, 225 

the day, 409, 514 
the Belladonna, 164,602 
late flowering, 314, 485 
Japan, 700 
in pots, 202 
raising, from seed, 181 
and other bulbs, culturo of, 614 
hints on, 581 


Lilies in garden landscape, 417 

— perishing, 339 

— watering, 535 

„ — propagating, 138 
Lilium longiflorum, 450, 571 

— kamtschatense, 524 

— giganteum, propagating, 510 

— caudidam, l»6 

“ marginatum for edg¬ 

ings, 029 

— anratum, 507 

— planted out, 536 
after flowering, 636, 

458, 413 

— from feel, 776 
Liliums, soil for, 748 

in towns, 483 

— failing, 524 

— near towns, 795 
Lime for heavy soil, 540 

— water and slugs, 310 

— and salt for land, 286 

— for growing Roses, 507 

— and sings, 444 

— for Vine borders, 702 

— for Pear tree slug, 103 
Linum trigynum in winter, 723 
Linmva borealis, 636 
Linaria Cymbalaria, 341, 291 

— alpina, 502 
Linnet, the, 158 

Liquid manure, 364, 191, 190 

— for plants, 313, 126, 142 

— for house plants, 104 

— farmyard, 674 

— and its application, 460 
Little things in tho garden, 250 

— gardens, 33 
Lobelia, blue beauty, 501 

— cardinal is, 589 

— pumila, the double, 538 

— fulgens, 602 

— coinpneta, 564 

— 8tevenson’s bine, 371 

— speciosa alba, 172 
— Lady McDonald, 323 

— seed, sowing, 694 
Lobelias, 805 

— wintering, 540, 477 

— self-sown, 664 

— taking up, 683 

— sowing, 581 

Logs in gardens, uses of, 179 
Lorn aria gibba, 328 
London window gardening, 364 

— garden, a, 119 

— window and cottage gardens, 130 

— villa garden, 586 

— areas, Ferns in, 392 

— house-top gardening, 309 

— prido tor edgings, 698 
Love Biid, the, 379 
Luculia gratissima, 581 
Lnnaria biennis, 693 

Lycopod, the common, in rooms, 596 
Lycopt.ds and Fei ns, 598 
Lychnis viscaria from Bcod, SIS 
Lysimachia nummularia, 130 


M. 

MACABONI pudding, 253 
Magnolia, the swamp, 78 

— grandlflora, 370 
Magnolias, 184 

— propagating, 450 

— soil for, 243 

— pinning, 811 
Maggots, remedies for, 42 
Mahonia, the, 164 

Maize as a window plant, 402 
Male bird, changing, 765 
Malva crispa, 178 

— moschatus alba, 410, 564 
Maltese Turnips, 035 

Monde villa suaveolens, 69 
Manetti Stocks, planting, 732, 733 
Hauuro, paraffin as, 492, 507 

— gas lime as, 251 

— Boot as a, 510 

— sawdust as, 700 

— wood ashes as, 264 

— drain clearing as, 492 

— cocoa nut fibro as, 524 

— bones as, 604, 238, 223, 215 

— converting bones into, 525 

— sloop's feet as, 142 

— sheep's, for plauts, 690 

— fowls', 206 

— fowls’ and rabbits’, 381 

— road scrapings as, 9* 

— preparation of poultry, 212 

— chemical, 269 

— patent, 397 

— for Potatoes, 78 

— for plants, 330, 142 

— for window plants, 756" 

— liquid for plants, 104 

— for Roses, 94, 110, 207 

— water, to make, 364, 350 

— for Shrubs, 604 

— for Roies, 279 
Manures for Vines, 78 

— uses of different, 158 
Mannring, advantage of, 122 

— poor ground, C2U, 636 

— the garden, 387, 777 

— fruit treeB, 674 , 276 

— Lush fruits, 710 

— and trenching, 435 
Maurandia Barclays in, 804 
Maple, the variegated, 578 

— the cut-leaved, 276 
Maples, 164 , 373 
Marjoram, 122 
Marker, a garden, 44 
Marvel of Peru, 370, 733, 748 


Maroh Cowers, 2 

— gardening for, 9 

— seasonable hints for, 11 
Marigold, cloth of gold, 712 

— the French, 118 

— seed, savin j, 409 
Marigolds, striped French, 666 

— pot, 483 

— for windows and greenhouses, 

683 

— and Gladioli, 298 
Marmalade, to make, 13 

— Vegetable Marrow, 715 

— Apple and Pear, 586 

Mathioia bicornis, 637 
Matricaria ChamomUla plena, 488 
Mats for pots, 692 

— reed, 28 

May, a garden in, 156 

— flowers, 136 

— or Hawthorn forcing, 563 

— tree, failure of, 864 
Meadow Sweets, 488 

— Sweet for edgings, 280 
— Saffron, the, 515, 488 

— Saffrons and Violets, 537 

Mealy bug, to destroy, 476, 491 

— on Vines, 445, 581 
Melon seed, cleansing, 378 
Melons, 125, 282, 374, 359 

— in frames, 455 

— fertilising, 327 

— in pots. 619 

— ripening, 503 

— growing, 746, 778 

— simple ways of growing, 295 

— turning yellow, 174 

— fertilising, 83 

— and Cucumbers, 231 
Mcliantbus, major, 61, 404 
Mcnyanthes trifoliata, 237 
Meuziesia polyfolia, 628 
Mercury, English, 42 

Mesomhn anthemum, tricolor, 196, 763 

— - conspicum, 617 

Mcsembryanthemnms, 609, 748 

— for w indows, 317 

— as window p’ants, 

437 

— the host window 

plants, 261 

Mice catching, 167, 702 

— how to catch, 483 

— to catch field, 663 

— to keep, from Peas, 39 

— trap for, 310 

— and rats iu gardens, 207 

— in gardens, 167 
Michaelmas Daisies, 565, 500, 698 
Mignonette, 262 

— the Diamond, 22 

— how to form, tree, 131 

— in winter, 434, 329, 391 

— protecting, 522 

— failure of, 477 

— when to sow, 37 
Milk soup, 606 

Mildew, remedy for, 454 

— on Geraniums, 620, 6 

— on Cauliflowers, 358 

— on Roses, 318, 356 

— on Vines, 685, 153 

— on Thorns, 318 

— and Red Spider, 069 
Mimulus, the garden. 36 

— blooms falling off, 302 
Mimulnscs at Christmas, 621 

— semi-aquatic, 474 
Mint, 171, 122 

Miniature Anplo gardens, 150 
Mirabilis J&lapA, 370 
Mistletoe, propagating, 649, 1G5 
Mock Orange, the, 140 
Mole hunting in gardens, 252 
Moles, destroying, 76, 050, 638 

— in cutting bed3, 378 
Moneywort, the, 130 

— the variegated Cornish, 403 
Moneyworts end Snapdragons, 316 
Monarda didyma, 551 

Monkey puzzle, the, 276 

— clothing stems of the, 675 

— flower, 36 

Monkshood and Horseradish, 11 
Morel, a largo, 212, 243 

— dietetics, 349 
Moss on walks, 110, 78 

— on lawns, 317 

— on grass plot, 333 

— on fruit trees, 158 

— and weeds on wnlxs, 94 
— Rose, origin of tho, 122 

Mosses, culture of hardy, 584 

— (club), as room plants, 680 

— for surfacing pots, 626 

— and Ferns, 670 
Moth, the Ermine, 60 

Mother of Thousands as a basket plant, 6 
Mounting flowers, 397 
Mulching, 341, 155, 702 

— potatoes, 404 

— fruit trees, 89, 467 

— rope refuse for, 339 

— and watering, 231, 237 
Mulberry, the neglocted, 389 

— trees, prnpagat ng 2'*0 
Mulberries not fruitiug, 470 
Muscat i racemosum, 515 

— botryoides, 515 
Musa Ensete, 177 
Musk, culture of. 222 

— not flowering, 209 

— the large-flowered. 775 

— and Carnations. 269 

— Mallow, the white, 410, 564 
Mushroom beds, miniature, 547 

Drip’?: 
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Has hroom beds, slops in, 605 
Mushrooms, cooking. 506,219,458,448,490 

— for market, 294 

— poisonous, 517 

— maggots in, 476 

— culture of, 467 

— in oellars, 294, 890 

— in pots, 108 

— in vineries, 294 

— on lawns, 294 

If jroeotie asorica, 131 

— dissitiflora, 698 
Myrtles, 91, 646, 402, 36, 296 

— in windows, 572 
Myrobella or Cherry Plum, 725 
8* yrobella Plum as a hedge plant, 766,802 
Myrsipbyllum aspar a^oides, 296, 631 

— in windows, 552 


n. 

NABOI88TTS, the Poet’s 82 
Nasturtium, Ruby King, 712 

— the flame, 871 

— the hardy flame, 675 
Nasturtiums, climbing, 195 

— soil for, 206 

— as screen plants, 422 

— in windows, 534 
Neapolitan Violets, 35 
Nectarines and Probes, 359, 231, 268 

— _ for outdoor cul¬ 

ture, 477 

— disabled, 288 

— culture of, in 

pots, 888 

Hemopktlas, 72 

— in winter, 434 
Ner'.um (Oleander), 811 
Herinms in windows, 146 
Netera depressa, 200, 286, 507 
Kettles as food, 207 

New plants, 171 

— Zealand flax, 276, 110 

— the variegated, 204 

— Spinach, 789, 728 
Newspaper coverings, 706 

— bye-laws, 701 
Kierembergias, 407 
Nightingales, featherlees, 476 
Nonpareils, food for, 667 
North borders, plants for, 260 
Noionecta glanca, 831 
November flowers, 585, 553 
Hat trees, pyramidal, 260 

— Droning, 636 
Nuts, culture of, 548 
— preserving, 389 
N arses for trees, 164 
Nymphaea alba, 298 


688 


o. 

OATMEAL porridge, 

October flowers, 488 
OSnotheras, the, 101 
Ofl for lamps, the beet, 660 
Oleanders, 190, 777 

— culture of, 607 

— in windows, 146 
Old friends, 14 
Omphalodes veraa, 614 
Onion, cookery, 526 

— with kidneys, 642 

— the tree, 149, 209 
Onions, 359 

— thinning, 42, 71,171 

— sowing, 826 

— forcing, 643 

— protecting, 670 

— now to grow, 518 

— maggots in, 594 

— experiments with, 346 

— Giant Rooca, 190 

— autumn sown, 523 

— spring-sown, 790 

— Tripoli in autumn, 155 

— autumn sown for exhibition, 277 

— preventing the eyes watering 

whilst peeling, 519 
Onosma t&nrica, 537 
Orange chips, 203 

— salad, 203 

— fritters, 61, 91 

— peel preserved, 650 

— the. In conservatory 

— the mock, 140 

— culture, 151 

— tree seedlings, 802 

— budding, 207 

— trees, wintering, 678 670 

— in pots, 206 

— in Vineries, 

— from seed, 174 
Oranges from seed, 817 

— preserved, 91 

— m windows, 563 
Orchids, keeping clean, 742 

— in rooms, 133 

— for greenhouses, 118 

— without Orchid houses, 61 

— treatment of, 662 

— in Cucumber houses, 716 

— cool, 170 

— how to grow cool, 274 

— in sunless houses, 762,794, 808 
Orchard houses, rustic, 188 

— bouse trees, 50,126 

— a Cherry, 49 
Orchards, pruning, 621 

— shelter for, 690 

— ou grass, 581 

— allotment, 626 

— of seedling ' 

Orchfr. folios*; 280 


^Googres 


Ornament, a floral, 131 
Ornament, a simple, 66 
Osmunda Regalis, 337, 292. 794 

— sowing seeds of, 865 

Owls, 158 

Oxalis eornioulata rubra, 36 
Oxalises, the, 179 

— in windows, 562 


PACKING Camellia flowers, 139 

— plants, 635 

Pieonr, tne Fennel-leaved, 409 
Peonies, not flowering, 540 

— tree and other, 666 

— double, 614 
Paint, how to make, 286 

— new, 629 

— for slow oombnstion stoves, 811 
Painting glasshouses, 706. 

Palm, 77 

— a hardy, 108, 473 

— a useful, 478 

— a window or greenhouse, 537 

— the tree, 651 
Palms, 62 

— for conservatory, 238, 248 

— for greenhouses, 613 

— half-hardy, 89 

— root-bound, 78 

— for table, 06 

— in rooms, 589 

— and Cyclamens, 779 
Tampas grass, 629 

— treatment of, 445 

— keeping plumes of, 636, 4 

— varieties of, 653 

— drying the, 646 
Pansy seed, to save, 317 
Pannes, 170, 75, 124, 342, 422, 247 

— sowing, 730, 286, 665 

— in pots, 571, 390, 660, 807 

— in beds, 10, 390 

— fancy, 771 

— for edgings, 779 

— for show, 412 

— for summer, 649 

— for bedding, 328 

— for massing, 101 

— culture of, 222 

— taking cuttings of, 289 

— plants for mixing with, 661 

— hybridising, 223 

— to bloom next year, 317 

— yellow, white, bine, purple, 101 

— now to propagate and cultivate, 

338 

— and Violas, 250 

— differences in, 671, 380 

— and Pinks in beds, 565, 647 

— planting, 487 

— Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots, 
284 

— and Dahlias for show, 427 
Panicum varieg&tum, 152 

— as a pyramid, 634 

Papaver umbrosum, 371 
Parsley, 122, 247 

— culture of, 24 

— and early Horn Carrots, 846 

— fried, 61 

— giant onrled, 22 

—- the large-rooted, 738 

— how to grow, 684 

— transplanting, 487 
Parsnip wine, 395 
Parsnips, steamed, 699 

— and Carrots failing, 491 
Partridge berry, the, 649 
Paraffin lamps for heating, 810, 436 

— as manure, 507 

— stoves, 334 

— and American blight, 667 
Parrakeet, the Roseila, 475, 300 

— the Carolina, 469 

— the crested, 347 
Parrot, the King and Queen, 528 
Parrots, green, 698 

— management of, 411 

— teaching, to talk, 542,411,426,284 

— to keep, in health, 186 

— beak, deformed, 698 

— with fine plumage, 571 

— destroying their feathers, 623,556, 

395, 363, 443, 331, 506, 459 
Paris Daisy, the, 675, 371 
Passion flower, the, 453 

— the edible, 82 

— an annnal, 714 

— for fruit of house, 508 
Passion flowers, 69 

— pruning, 658 

— In windows, 605 

— from seed, 588 

— and Clematis, 588 

— list of, 811 

— hardy, 568 

— hardy and ool house, 

746 

— failing, 302 
Pamiflora pectinifera, 714 

— edulis, 82 
Passifloras for north aspect, 458 
Pasture land, top dressing, 266 
Pa<K)ne flower, the, 20 

Paul's scarlet Thorn, 270 
Pea protector, a, 751 
Pea growing, 87 

— Prince Leopold, 22 

— Veitch’s perfection, 239 

— Neplus ultra, 498 

— Little Wonder, 390 

— Bishop’s dwarf, 365 
' * Glory, 267 

r iolet sweet, 676 

green, in winter, 166 


Pea trellises, 171 
Peas, 125 

— cooking, 657 

— in pots, 328 

— when to sow, 190 

— late, 282, 348 

— notes on late, 468 

— sowing, 743 

— early, 699 

— late, 165, 26 

— in Novomber, 570 

— main and late crops, 71 

— dwarf, 25 

— for small gardens, 71 

— training vines for, 739 

— growing in trenches, 674 

— early varieties of, 711 

— depth to plant, 122 

— staking, 43 

— to preserve, from mioe, 39 

— Supplanter and lillbasket, 404 

— green, cooking, 267 

— oooking pods of, 237 

— and Lettuoes, 263 

— sweet, loo, 536 

— in pots, 515 

— and their culture, 473 

— mixed sweet, 42*2 

— support for sweet, 694 

— first sowing of, 696 

— and wirdworms, 793 
Pear culture in pots, 690 

— the green Lhisel, 499, 618 

— a Christmas, 646 

— Pitmaston Duchess, 626, 643 

— Josephine de M&lincs, 691 

— Knight’s Monarch, 5L 

— and apple, culture of the, 534 

— tree slug. lime for, 103 
Pear trees not fruiting, v8 > 

— renovating old, 580 

— best form of, 685 

— training, 668 

— in pots, 373 

— pyramidal, 70 

— pruning neglected, 539 

— distances to plant, 42 

— for walls, 41 

— trellises for, 51 

— espalier, 570 

— removing old, 638 
Pears, gathering, : 8) 

— and storing, 327 

— lat*, 621 
Pears for winter and Bpring, 8 

— grafting, 8 

— on the Quince, 9 

— hardy, 619 

— * green Chisel and other, 460 

— free bearing, 727 

— preserving, 684 

— stewed, 566 

— oooking, 648, 686 

— best kinds of cordon, 609 

— three good Christmas, 691 

— selection of, 570 

— select, 697 

— for West of England, 490 

— for West coast, 539 

— early, 604 

— French palmetto, 625 

— varieties of, on one tree, 198 

— and Apples, pinching, 444 

— gathering, 455 

— and Plums, 299 

— from cuttings, 286 
Peach, the Falway, 626 

— blossoms falling off, 62 

— boose and vinery in winter, 445 
Proh trees, grafting, 381. 412 

— summer pruning, 309 

— wood ashes for, 70 

— leafless, 190 

— in pots, pruning, 276 

— blighted, 451 
Peaches, 90, 124, 182, 423, 215 

— pruning, 535 

— on walls, 539 

— outdoor, 51 

— time to thin 121 

— in damp localities, 489 

— and Ncotarines,359,281,263,316 

— culture of, in 

pots, 388 

— for outdoor cul¬ 

ture, 477 

— disable, 268 

— v. Aprico s for walls, 525 
Peat for potting, 253 

Peewit, the, 158 
Pekin duoks, 142 
Pelargonium improvement, 172 

— Koenig Albert, in basket, 406 

Pelargoniums, 439, 202. 242, 182, 154, 314 

— propagating, 87 

— zonal, 10 

— Ivy - leaved, 

354 

— storing bedding, 514 

— fungus on, 490 

— autumn, treatment of, 484 

— old, in flower garden, 195 

— culture of largo, 153 

— show and fancy, 282, 503 

— culture of fancy, 599 

— large and fancy, 678 

— Ivy-leaved, in baskets, 132 

— scarlet, 250 

— fancy,10 

— tricolor, 779 

— zonal, 804 

— select, tonal, 78 

— for winter, 695 

— propagation and 

culture of, 201 

— cut back, 589 

— standard, 616 

— in windows, 552 


Pelargoniums, origin of trioolor, 492 

— watering, 535 

— sowing, 491 

— treatment of, 444 

— in winter, 696 

— potting, 598 

— hybridising, 244 

— grafting, 226 

— preserving, 623 
Pella* proonmbens in windows, 664 
Pentstemon Murrayanus, 339 
Pentstemons, 216, 563 

— propagation and varieties 

of, 178 

— and Phloxes, 647, 422 
Perennial, a fine hardy, 600 
Perennials for front garden». 477 

— for small beds, 238 

— selection of, 162 

— and Hyacinths, 477 

— A biennials for town gardens, 

488 

— and biennials, sowing, 729 
Peruet ual Carnations, 4 

Pei fame, extracting from flowers, 418 
Pjrnettya mneronata in pots, 666 
Parnettyas, 200 
Petunia, dwarf-striped, 22 
Petunias, 202, 314 

— at Reading, 450 

— seedling, 291 

• — culture and uses of, 854 

— culture of double, 615 

— bedding, 280, 227 

— late struo c double, 407 

— and Fuahsias, 582 
Petroleum lamps for heating, 418 
Phlox veraa, 179 

— pruoumbens, 250 

— Drammondi, ool to re of, 412 

— the Cardinal, 169 

— at Reading, 460 

— sod for, 427 
Phloxes, 10, 298 

— in pots, 676 

— herbaceous in pots, 698 

— perennial, 174,491 

— dividing. 418 

— and Pontstemous, 422 

— in pots, 617 
Phygelius oapensis, 552 
Phytcko* ioosandra, 409 

— dccandra, 306 
Pioea nobilis, 309 

Piootees, 115, 341, 124, 250, 247, 242, 170 

— sowing, 730 

— and Carnations, 807 

treatment of, 500 

C utting, 567, 
yering, 480 

Pigeon berry, the, 306 
Pigeons, brooding, 142 
— fancy.142 
Pink, the. and its cultare, 370 
— doable Indian, 286 
— the Japan, 265 
— Lord Lyon, 228 
Pinks, 247, 215, 10, 75, 341, 242, 422 
— in windows, 552 
— Indian, 307 
— sowing, 286 
— forcing, 660 
— for spring blooming, 678 
— and Carnations, renovating old, AO 
— propagating, 275 

— and Pansies in beds, 565, 647 
— . planting, 487 

Pine, the variegated, indoors, 107 
— apples, fruiting, 653 
Pipes for heating, 458 
Pitman's ohickens, 94 
Pitcher plants, 200 

— culture of, 7C9 
Pits built of stone, 669 
— and frames. 282,18, 90, 698, 214, 293 
Plant shade, a paper, 52 
— propagator, a, 310 
— protection, 697 
— houses, small span-roofed, 650 
— stands, 129 
— for rooms, 297 

— for halls, 664 

— case, a simple-heated, 103 
— cases, heated, 708 
— and aquariums, 532 

— baskets in house, 140, 130 
— screens in rooms, 168 
— ornamental fruiting, 461 
— a stately garden, 164 
— for greenhouse walls, 311 
— growing in sponge, 104 
Plants losing their leaves, 748 
— for wild garden, 270 

— in small pots, 262 

— in reserve, 291 

— for winter beds, 270 

— bousing, 455 

— bedding, 135 

— without pots, 296 

— sowing spring flowering, 

— new, 172 

— under shady walls, 238 

— for bees, 222 

— in the shade, 745 

— holes in leaves of, 607 

— miscellaneous, 603 

— time for moving, 565 

— surface rooting, for beds, 621 

— bloom at Christmas, 645 

_ for lofts, 651 

— blue-flowered greenhouse, 666 
— without water. 669 

— for mixing with Pansies, 669 
— disease in room, and their causes, 
681 

_ treatment of frozen, 710 

— ecu and! light ferj 710 

CORtiffiM VERSiTY 
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Plants anil fruits, good hardy, 755 

— not floweriug, 371 

— in basins, 106 

— protecting Ernrden, 535 

— for spring blooming, 458 

— wintering, in frames, 603, 530 

— keeping, in winter, 525, 461 

— wintering, 540 

— for winter, 381, 412 

— for winter flowering, 731 

— in Vineries, 652, 638 

— in cellars, 669 

— in rooms, 645, 532 

— air for. 612 

— in winter, 524 

— for edgings, 748, 477 

— for baskets, 28, 424 

— for hanging baskets, 681 

— for sloping banks, 490, 380 

— for smoky districts, 477, 20 

— for town gardens, 266, 584 

— for small garden, 269, 127 

— for windows, 168 

— in winter, 376 

— or rooms, 724 

— for outside of windows, 365 

— for the shade, 158 

— for sliady rooms, 285 

— for walls, 285,140 

— for frame, 748 

— in winter, 689 

— for seashore, 271, 162 

— for cases, 732 

— for table decorations, 556 

— for Bummer-houses, 671 

— for clayey soil, 269 

— for light soil, 530 

— for dry soil, 386 

— for spring flowering, 477 

— for bulb borders, 636 

— for shallow water, 379 

— for rockeries, 684 

— for vases and basins, 70S 

— for north borders, 269 

— flowering in the shade, 762 

— botanical names of, 811 

— for a dry soil, 810 

— for grotto, 811 

— fumigating, 810 

— for wind wbox, 779, 796 

— for Rhododendron beds, 227 

— greenhouse, 502, 700 

— for shady greenhouse, 656, 778, 

794 

— for unhoated greenhouse, 620 

— in greenhouse, how to treat, 94 

— for conservatory, 78 

— for cold frame, 540 

— under greenhouse stages, 677, 622 

— nnder stages, 031 

— frozen, 747 

— tho best window, 40 

— manure for, 104 

— procuring, 78 

— raising, 87 

— indoor, 102 

— potting, 78 

— bulbing of, 78 

— two good outdoor, 28 

— under trees, 636 

— treatment of, from London parks, 

— syringing, 692, 717 

— soil for, 78 

— hard-wooded, 135 

—• hardy variegated, 264 

— for winter, 514 

— hardy and half-hardy, in the 

garden, 593 

— and gas, 316 

— and cuttings by post, 165 
Planting fruit trees, 520, 471 

— trees in small gardens, 473 

— out v. pot culture, 169 

— right way of, 211 

— careless, 530 

— picturesque, in greenhouses, 273 

— the flower garden, 177 

— a small garden, 476 
— Peas, 122 

— Hollies, 412 
— Evergreens, 90 
— Vines, 89 
— Roses. 503 
— Yew hedges, 318 
— Cottager s Kale, 283 
— Cabbage and Cauliflowor, 155 
— Broccoli, 295, 375 
Plantings and sowings for July, 298 
t ^ for the year, 418 

Platyccriums, 469 
Plano, the pyramidal, 164 
Pl< roma elogans, 298 
Plum, tho Victoria, 620 

— the Myrobella, as hedge plant, 750 
— Denver’s Victoria, 453 

— the Diamond, 499,105 

— tho Cherry, 725, 453 

— tho Czar, 620 

— transparent Gage, 467 

— tho Jacob, 507, 475 

— the Bush, 710 

— the Myrobella, 716 

— stocks, 413 

— trees, pruning neglected, 540, 625 

— training, 50 

— in pots, culture of, 547 

— old, 619 

— fungus on, 492 

— moving, 540 
PlamB, pruning, 625 

— selection of, 41 

— on walls, 183 

— in Kent, 438 

— how to grow in pots, 350 

— for south wall, 446 
and Pears — 
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i wall, 440 ’ Predal 


Plumbago cape ns is, 723, 705 

— rosea, 646 

— culture of, 694 
Plunging material, 587 
Poinsettias, 716 

— culture of, 731 
Pollen, distribution of, 253 
Polemonium caruleum, 628 

_ — variegatum, 179 

Polypodium plicgopteris, 608 
Polygonatum niultiflorum, 617 

— vulgare, 514 
Polyanthus, the, 100 

— planting ont, 487, 504 
Polyanthuses, border, 553 
Pomeloe, tho, 13 

Pom ia rann tes as decorative plants, 790 

Pomegranate, the, 664 

Pond, a lawn, 395 

Pond weed in aquaria, 187 

— in small aquar'a. 664 

— the, as a room plant, 570 

— the, in rooms, 596 

— the Cape, 293 
Poplar, the, 104 
Poplars for hedges, 578 
Poppy, the Welsh, 227 

— Thompson’s, 371 
Populus tremula pendu'a, 165 

— canescens pend til a, 165 
Porch, an ornamental, 123 
Poriulacas, double, 167 

Pot plants in rooms, 344 

— covers, ornamental, 403 

— culture r, p anting out, 169 
Pots v. boxes, 617 

Potting plants, 78 

— window plants, 115 
— Came lias, 68 

— Ferns, 135 
Potato tree, the, 393, 456 

Magnum Bonnm, 631. 498, 621, 
<509. 620 685, 663 
Woodstock kidney, 22, 418 
Early Vermont, 547 
Schoolmaster, 78 
Compton’s surprise, 43 
cream 699 
rissole’s, 650 
Bryanstone, 779 
Potatoes, 696 

proscribed, 253 
cooking, 542 
a la Ducbesse, 410 
steamed and boil d, 70 
boiled and stcamod, 139 
scab in, 631, 428, 468 
disease in, 594 , 531 
to prevent disease in, 560 
disease proof, 498, 519, 531 
for exhibition, 739, 651 
keeping, 653 

old. 346 

from sprouting, 653, 
637, 691 
mulching, 404 
forcing, 642 
earthing, 795 
for heavy soil, 763 
in light soil, 795 
seed, 790 

p'anting early, 674 
growing at Belvoir, 42 
best early, 653 

early, how grown in Lanca¬ 
shire, 626 
the best, 612 
racks for, 498 
to prow sweet, 444 

I licking blooms off, 404 
if ting crops of, 435 
late, 523 

late crops of, 423 
sorting, 567, 471 
thinning, 403 

shoots of, 147 
in pots, 346 
frozen, 733J 
new at Christmas, 294 
treatment of, 547 
manure for, 78 
Poultry, 141, 157, 746, 538, 316, 556, 77, 
93, 52, 363, 426, 698, 682, 506, 
765 

keeping, 730, 602, 793 
in April, 28 
commencing, 715, 550, 
in London, 765 
570 

in small spaces, 186, 650 
for confined spaces, 607 
roup in, 411, 794 
green food for, 378 
food for, 490 
water for, 571 
oyster shells for, 180 
feeding, 746, 667, 219 
for eggs, 167 
regular feeding of, 378 
high prices of, 634 
moulting, 394 
showing, 475 
for exhibition, 283 
the best kind of, 109 
best sorts of, 394 
profits of, 330 
profitable, 126 
in gardens, 252 
and children, 120 
houses for, 459 
houses for amateurs, 349 
houses, floors for, 411 
housing, 607 
advertising, 701 
manure, preparation of, 212 
’redatory chickens, 120 

’~"inla japonica, 101 

in pots, 563 , 


Primula sinensis coccinea, 600 

— denticulata, 138 

— cortuBoides arnocna, 049 
— Ruby King, 22, 733 

Primulas, 124, 61, 75, 343, 214 

— double, 485, 142 

— to prow, 222 

— sowinp, 730 

— tro.itment of oil, 223 

— two good, 633 

— hardy, 451 

— late sown, 407 

— from cuttiugs, 707 
Primro:63, 28 

— Chinese, G09 

— in windows, 552 

— Alpine, 514 

— for table, 89 

— for the gre.nhouse, 213 

— Japane e, 101 

— double Cuinese, 100 

— planting, 540, 504 

— culture of, 218 

— hardy, 86 

— tho Eveninr, 101 

— the large Evening, 227 

— and Sparrows, 179 
Prmt, the Chinese, 404 

— the Japan, 93 

— planting, 662 

— ovi rgreen, 269 

— hedges, cutting, 540, 700 
Protection, newspapers for, 693 

— mnts for, 28 

_ “ . Fern and straw for, 186 

Protecting plants, peat for, 653 

— material, Fern as, 594 
Propagating plants, 87 

— window plants, 7S0 

— Clematises, 540, 51 

— Ovperus alternifolius, 503 

— Pentsteraons, 178 
Centaur, as, 474 
Ficus elastica, 190 
th* Rny ti l Fern, 365 
Adam’s Needles, 67 
Fuchsias, 561 

— in windows, 524 
Begonias in windows, 521 
Cannas, 353 
Pansies, 289 
Aza’eos, 173 
hardy Azaleas, 668 
Mistletoe, 649, 165 
Violets, 307 
Maidouhair Ferns, 311 
lilies, 138 

Veronica Andirsoni, 300 
Magnolias, 450 
Lapagerias, 311 
Hollyhocks, 311 
Laurels, 498 
Conifers, 301 
Rhododendrons, 318 
Li ium giganteum, 310 
Ivy, 393, 009, 684 
Aucubas, 310, 51, 629 

and Azaleas, 684 
Vinos, 589, 309 
double Thorns, 318 
Echeveria mctallica, 180 
Uloxineas, 180 
Lavender, 620 
bedding p'ants, 302 
Camellias, 514 
Pelargoniums, 87, 201 
tree Carnations, 507 
Carnations and Pinks, 275 
Hollies, 35 

and other trees, 491 
variegated Hollies, 311 
Cydouia japonica, 651 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 354 
Roses, 182, 317, 51 

from cuttiugs, 501 
in water, 244 

China and Fairy Roses, 086 
Dog Roses, 396 
Marechal Neil Rose, 540 
Currants, 650 

Gooseberries and Currants, 
540, 556 

Plums and Pears, 280 
Apple trees, 189 
Mulberry trees. 286 
plants in sand and water, 

105, 223 

frame heating, 280 
glass, a cheap, 237 
Propagator, a small plant, 310 
Pruning vines, 653, 637, 535, 609, 052 

— in open air. 134 

— Honeysuckles, 589 

— Hollies, 62 

— Thuya aurea, 302 

— Acacias, 238 

— Rhododendrons, 508 
— Camellias, 693 

— Lilacs, 396 

— Laurels, 456 

— the Virginian Creeper, 653 

— Passion flowers, 653 

— Damsons, 619 

— Orchards, 521 

— Clematis. 700, 085 

— and planting Clematis, 700 

— wall trees, 662 

— summer, 419 

— 1 ig trees, 381, 637 

— Nut trees, 636 

— Apple trees, 89 

— fruit trees, 600, 674, 524, 630 

— in summer, 229, 270, 174 

— and training fruit bushes, 466 

— young fruit trees, 540 

— neglected fruit trees, 476 

— Plum trees, 525, 540 

— Pear trees, 539 


Pruning Plums, Cherries, and Rasp¬ 
berries, 625 
— Gooseberries, 643 
— Gooseberries and Currants. 521 
567. 427 
— Peaches, 535 

— Peach trees in summer, 309 

— in p-te, 270 

— Roses, 589, 78, 444, 750 

— in pots, 356, 648 

— Gloire de Dijon Roses, 700 

— the Marechal Neil Rose, 270 
— Vines and fruit trees, 720 

Prunus Myro alana, 725 
Prunus siuensis flora, plena, 777 
Ptirmica vulgaris fl. pl. f 714 
Pteris Dixoni, 633 

— oretica for rooms, 504 
Pterocarya caucasica, 164 
Puffball, a gigantic, 379 
Pullets, to obtain, 746 

— treatment of, 730 

— not laying, 794 
Pumpkin cultur •, 286 

— pie, receipt for, 635 
Pumpkins and Gourds, grafted, 148 
Purees, 219 

Purple Bugle, the, 40 
Putty, to soften. 91 
Pyrus japonica, 21 
Pyrethrum serotinum, 380 
Pyrethrums, 75 

— flowering, 101 

— increasing, 567 

— large-flowered, in beds, 647 

— double, 552 

— varieties of, 101 
Pyracantha japonica, 200 

B. 


RABBIT keeping, 443 
Rabbits, management of young, 443 

— protecting trees from, 308 
„ — , to preserve trees from, 57 
Radish pods, cooking, 70 

— white-tipped, 22 
Radishos, 343 

— sowing early, 712 

— forcing, 643 

— how to grow, 1S3 

— in summer, 340 
— French breakfast, 457 

Raft for water-plants, 125 

Rain gauge, 435 
Ramanas Rose, the, 174 
Ranunculi, 564 

Ranunculus repens and spociosus, 585 
Ranunculus, b, 75, 317 

— and grubs, 251 
Raspberry, Prince of Wales, 570 

— canes, pruning, 60S 
Raspberries, 203 

— culture of, 26 

— autumn, treatment of, 570 

— manuring, 567 

— pruning, 625, 455 

— training, 407 

— planting, 663 

— Scotch, 396, 231, 618 

— on wire tre lises, 198 

— for London markets, 27o 

— and Currants, the finest, 381 

Rat guard, a, 395, 455 
Rats, catching, 702 

— to destroy, 621 

— and mice in gardens 207 

— and obickens. 394, 363 
Red Rump, tho, 379 
Redwing, 15S 

Red spider on Chrysanthemums, 444 

— and mildew, 6b9 
Red lea l to keep off Birds, 70 
Reed, the silvery, 344 

— mats, 28 
Refuse as immure, 253 
Rhapis flabelliformis, 478 
Rheum olicinale, 185 
Rheumatism, a cure for, 702, 395 
Rhodantho Manglesi, 374 
Rhodanthes, the, 100 

— in winter, 434 
Ruodocendiou, Primes* Royal, 551 
— Early Gen, 093 

T> , , ~ , beds, plants for, 227 

Rhododendron.*, pruning, 508 

— proj agai ing, 318 

— grafting, 554 
n . . ~T .. a Q d Foxgloves, 409 
Rhubarb, tho true, 185 

— drying, 305 

— cooking, 139 

— baked, 203 

— prerei ved, 301 

— jam, 203 

— wine, to make, 347, 2S4 

— fool, 106 

— forcing, 631, 531, 660, 692 

— leaves for crickets, 315 

— and Saakalo, 690 

— and Apple jolly, 101 
Rhus g abi a lac niata, 546. 534 
Rl yncospermum ja-mimidts, 538 
Road dust, value of, 579 

— scrapings as manure, 94 

— and street sweepings, 663 
Robinia, 164 
Robins, 158 

— treatment of tame. 731 
Rock Holly, the, 150 
Rochea falcata. 444 
Rocket, the double white, 660 
Rockery, how to form a, 412, 428 414 

— materials for, 668 

corneli!W^^ity 
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Bookwork, a, 276 

— in conservatory, 613 
Hoof gardening, 66 
Boom plant, a good, 757 

— plants, the best of, 517 

— and injects, 331 
Bo o m #, plants in, 344 

— for, 532 

— plant stands for, 297 

— nardj flowers for, 297 
Boot crops, thinning, 266 

— pruning, fruit trees, 494, 534 
Boots and seeds, starting, 155 
Book, the, 158 

Bope refuse for hotbeds, 839 
Bose, Devonian*!*, 117 

— the Banksian, 38 
— Jaune Desprez, 648 
— Paul Neron, 206 

— Clo'h of Gold, pruning, 756 
— Aimee Vibert, 536 
— Sultan of Zanzibar, 653 

— the dwarf China, 250 

— the old pink China, 663 

— Baroness Rothschild, 629, 648 
— Mar&hal Kiel, 206, 601, 733,802 

— propagating, 540 

— pruning, 270 

— treatment of, 004 

— vigorous growth of, 

588 

— for walls, 022 

— under glass, 266 

— in greenhouse, 83 
— Gloire do Dijon, 552, 206 

— pruning, 700 

— training, 381 

— in winter, 624 

— gross growth of, 

396 

— a fine pillar, 536 

— the Ramanas, increasing, 174 

— the Dog, propagating, 396 

— garden, a, 2, 212 

— a wild, 140 

— seeds, 396 

— origin of the Moes, 122 

— the moes, not flowering, 733 
— Stocks, treatment of, 732 

— blooms, deformed, 732 

— growing in towns, 510, 556 

— manure, 94 

— leaf sawfly, the, 500 

— leaves, drying, 397 

— blackened, 669 

— buds falling off, 286 

— blooms, cutting, 477 

— houses, 409 

— for cool house, 477 

— cuttings, striking, 311 

— in water, 244, 286 

— the Gnelder, 61 

— the plaited-laaved Guelder, 330 

— beds. Gladioli in, 537,323 

— bulbs in, 4 

— annuals in, 158, 386 

— tree, a huge, 312 

— my window, 245 

— a durable, 311 

— trees, pruning, 589 

— treatment of, 142 

— insects on, 269 

— umbrella-shaped, 629 

Roses, 242, 18, 9, 802 

— climbing Devon!ensis, 793 
— Baskets of, 245 

— on lawns, 72 

— on grass plots, 340 

— In rooms, 381, 396 

— in windows, 376 

— in town gardens, 662 

— in towns, 483 

— in sub irban gardens, 36 

— in bottles, 365 

— culture of, 290,648 

— Christmas, 657, 756 

— protecting, 647, 663 

— watering. 127 

— pegging down, 291 

— pruning, 444, 73 

— unler glass, 206 

— propagating, 51, 182 

— China and Fairy, 686 

— saving seeds of, 313 

— sowing Christmas, 491 

— thinning bale of, 278 

— from cuttings, 501, 317 

— strikng cuttings of, 346, 569 

— treatment of Briers for, 610 

— growing and training Noisette, 536 

— screens of, 569 

— hedges of, 138 

— on wi.m fences, 748 

— cn so jaling Biitrs, 663 

— on fences, 600 

— supports foT, 610 

— plantin g 521, 503 

— lime of plant nr, 734 

— transplanting, 609 

— old. 410 

— mildew on, 356,313 

— insects on, 262, 279 

— fly on, 63d, 778 

— and Bose soils, 771 

— for east aspect, 811 

— for growing in poti, 755 

— for fight .-toils, 793 

— in cold houses, 755 

— mildewed, 779, 795 

— pegged down, 756 

— Btes ta'iog, 507, 468 

— suckers oa, 374 

— removing suckers from, 278 

— not blooming, 835,669 

— forcing, 538 

— budded, 874 _ 


Roses, budding aid after culture, 312 

— in light so l, 206 

— climbing, 582, 182, 409 

— for south aspect, 589 

— for trees, 648 

— for greenhouse, 330 

— indoor climbing. 279 

— evergreen climbing, 588 

— mo ring climbing, 620 

— best olimbiag, for walls, 291 

— in pots, 182,124, 262, 802 

— culture of; 747 

— pruning, 648, 356 

— how to grow in pots, 356 

— (Tea) inputs, 454 , 372 

— mani'e for, 110, 207 

— lime for, 507 

— soo; water for, 374 

— manure wa er for, 279 

— s-deot.on of, 532, 19 

— shooi s of, dy n r, 235 

— d'oppiog their blooms, 110 

— sti. k v le ives o n, 397 

— all the year round, 340 

— ou their own ro t*, 387 

— oa w d s, &3 , 154 

— novo 1 ties in, 323 

— free bio uning, 308 

— outdoor, 181 

— in winter, 120 

— indoors, 174 

— good garden, 692 

— good greenhouse, 632 
— China, 676, 468 

— the old China, 341 

— pink and orimson China, 502 
— Old, 84 

— monthly, 603 

— bush, 569 

— free-blooming, 249 
— Banksian, 127 

— Marshal Niel, 372 

— yellow, 491 

— garden at Oheshnnt, 460 
— Fuchsias amongst, 451 

— for verandahs, 556 

— for a vinery, 396 

— for front of house, 556, 540 

— for buttonholes, 78 

— for forciug, 562 

— for rooms, 552 

— for borders, 582 

— for the north, 409 

— for north aspect, 589, 540 

— for north wall, 174 

— for pillars, 515 

— bulbs among, 733 

— pink and red, for greenhouses, 556, 

640 

— kinds of, for various soils, 406 

— tea-scouted, for greenhouse, 107 
— Teas, for autumn blooming, 628 

— and Berboris, hedges of, 61 

— and Cucumbers, 270 

— and Camellias, 716 

— and wireworms, 334, 318 
_ Mil Clematis, 515, 141 

_ for borders, 453 

— and creepers for porches, 635 

— and cli mbers for houses, 1 

— and hair, 167 

— and ladies, 20 
_oaa intermedia, 308 
Rosarian's year book, 13 
Botation of oropfl, 147, 435 
Boyal Fern, the, 292 
Ribbon borders, 67 
Ribes sangnineum, 309 
Bice, cooking, 683 

— paper plant, the, 179 
Ricinnses, 228 
Rlohardia sethiopica, 261 

in windows, 553 
macnl&ta, 633 
albamaculata, 250 
Bing Nooks, the, 506 
Biviitia humulis, 200,154 
Bndbeckia Newmani, 651 
Rustic Fern cases, 425 

— summer-houses, 885 

— picture frames, 333 
Rye bread, 101 


S. 

SAGE, 122, 198 
Sages, 82 

Salad culture, 148, 263 

— making, 45 
Salads, spring, 27 

— winter, 628 
Salting walks, 251, 292 

— land, 620 

— Asparagus, 39 
Salt and worms, 404 
— and lime for land, 28§ 

Salvia gesuereafoliii, 723, 216 

— splendeos, 563, 503 

— in the greenhouse, 515 

— patens, wintering, 621, 474 
Salvias, 82, 374 

— to grow, 274 

— in winter and spring, 666 

— and bees, 138 

Salix, amerkuna pendnls, 165 

— oaprea pendula, 165 
Salsify and S jorz.n^a, 246 
S mtolinas, 565 
Sarsaparilla, 328 
Sarraoania pnrputei, 83 
8auoers for p’ant*, 692 
Savoy, King Koffee, 692 

— Tom Thumb, 692 

— Golden Globe, 674 
dwarf mm, 435 

soap, 586 


- WU1UOU \J1 
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Sawdust as manure, 706 

— as leaf mould, 445 

— for improving soil, 428 

— rues or, in gardens, 551 

— and slugs, 324 
Sawfly, the Rose-leaf, 500 
Saxifraga Burseriana, 793 

— crassifolia, 771 

— the loug-leaved, 760 

— pyramidal!*, 117 
Saxifrage, the silvery, 117 
Saxifrages, the best, 748, 763 
So&le on fruit tree?, 268, 702 
Scarlet Runners, 125 

— and Celery, 299 

— blooms falling off, 445 
S arborough Lily, 36 

Scabions, tho dwarf donble, 86 
Soenjry in South of Ireland, 677 
Schizostilis coooinea, 701, 723 

— in winter, 645 

School garden, the, 454 

— garden*, 359 
Schizanihoses in winter, 431 
Seilla peruv ana, 792 

— sil irica, 776 

— nutau?, 280 
Scillas, 585 

Sootch Rispberries, 231 
Sorzmera and Sals fy, 

Screens in rooms, 168 
Sea La render, the, 100 

— the greenhouse, 588 

Sea-side plant?, 162, 271 
Sea Holly, the, 629 
— Thrift, the Great, 180 
Seukale, 247 

— culture of, 134 

— foroing, 531, 518, 630 

— -from seed, 444 

— plant?, treatment of old, 525 

— and Rhubarb, 693 
Sodom spectab le, 239, 336, 652 

— Siebol-li, 179 

— a:re, tlegans, 516 

— lividum, 323 

— oarneum vuriegatum, 391 
Sedums, beds of, 508 

Seed, toning, 107, 77 

at this season, 807 
paper*, how to make, 299 
nopptr, self-acting, 347 
gathering, 223, 175 
and cutting box, a, 187 
saving and pocketing, 299 
s, vitality of, 540, 491 
bottom heat for, 763 
hotbed for, 762 
sow ng in frames, 794 
and seed sowing, 23 
and birds, 310 
and weeds, 91 
and roots, st rting, 155 
harvest ng, 274 

S rote* tin/, from birds, 103 
avour.ng w.th. 635 
of window plants, how fcj EOT, 709 
giving vegetable, 356 
treatment of small, 212 
cleaning Melon, Cucumber, and 
Marro .v, 378 
raising, 158 
Seeding, thm, 86 
Selaginellas ns town plants, 680 
Selagin dla d jntieulat i for edgiogs, 633 
Sempervivums, lx da of, 500 
Senicio milkano.des, 261 
September flowers, 440 
Sewage, 123 
Shallots iu Suffolk. 740 
— growing, 747 
— how to grow, 569 
— Seeding, 491 
— from seeds, 762 
Shade for plants, 52 
Shading after frost, 685 

— greenhouses sad frames, 355 
— vines, 333 
Shelter for orops, 578 
Shelter pans, 758 
Shelters, winter, 77 
Shoddy for vine borders, 210 
Showy garden plant, a, 409 
Showy bed, a, 771 
Shrubs, manure water fer, 604 
— for banks, 476 
— late planted, 110 
— for clayey soil, 844 
— for stiff clay, 317 

— for walls, 669 

— wall, 92 
— for edging.*, 075, 165 
— for various positions, 762 
— for small lawn, 236 
— for Yorkihire, 669 
— under tree*, 183 
— flowering, 158, 716 
— planting flowering, 546 
— transplanting, 498 
— moving, 391 
— in pots, treatment of, 444 
— watering in winter, 682 
— and creep ir? in t >wns, 483 
— Evergreen, for towns, 572 
— amoug fruit tree?, 685 
— and trees, 726, 282, 508, 712, 680, 
814 

— and tr«.ea for suburban gardens, 

21 

— and trees for tho north, 782, 733 
Shurbbery, tho, 299 

— work in tho, 743 
Shrubberies, 38, 58 

— yellow b.vnds round, 516 
Shat your gate behind you, 455 
Sibthorpia europssa in windows, 344 
Silene pendula, 714 
— Zulu King, 712 


Silver Fir, the noble, 309 
Silkworms, keeping, 573 

— treatment of, 638 
Skimmia aponica, 40, 774 
Skimmias, 200 

Skeleton loaves, 2S5 
Slug, the Pear tree, 103 
S.ugs, 215 

— to destroy, 483, 879, 541, 594 

— remedies for, 674 

— and worms, 175 

— in rookery, 289 

— and weeds in garden, 477 

— in gardens, 270, 318 

— and rare plants, 740 

— and annuals, 292 

— and caterpillars, 507 

— to destroy, 491 

— and lime, 444 

— water, 310 

— and sawdust, 324 

— and crops, 185 

— black or underground, 609 
Smilax, officinalis, 328 

— in windows, 552 

— for winter, 631 
Smoky districts, plants for, 477 
Snails, destroying, 127, 484 

— large wall, 471 
Snake's head, the, 515 
Snapdragons, 74 

— and Money Worts, 316 
Sneesewort, the double, 714 
Snowdrop, th \ 515 

Snywdrops, culture of, 641 

— on Gr&is, 665 

— and Crocuses, planting, 593 

— iu Covont Garden, 775 

— and Stonecrops, 772 
Snowflakes, the, 4, 563, 515 
Snow plant, the, 110 
Societies, cottage garden, 510 
Soil for plants, 412, 428, 78 

— for window plants, 115 

— treatment of, 482 

— for fruit treee, 539 

— for Ivy, 318 

— for Stocks, 365 

— for Wistarias, 458 

— for Magnolias, 243 

— for Fern?, 694, 653 

— for hardy Ferns, 451 

— for Liliums, 748 

— for Liiium auratom, 507 

— for fruit, 199 

— sawdust among, 428 

— making, 427 

— clayey plants for, 260 

— in town gardens, 7 

— trees for olayey, 675 
8oils for pot plants, 110 

— improving, 653 

— improving heavy, 540 

— olayey, 174 
Solanum, 795 

— jasminoides, 210 

— Empress, 776 

Solanums, 374,200 

— culture of, 423 

—* treatment of, 700 

— decaying, 732 

— not fruiting, 540 
Solomon’s Soul, 514 

for forcing, 173 
Seals, the, 617 
Soot, uses of, 483 

in gardens, 180 
to destroy worms, 69 
for plants, 510 
in the garden, 725 
water for plants, 732, 674 
for Roses, 374 
Sophronitis gran diflora, 808 
Sophora j aponica pendula, 165 
Sorrel cooking, 166 
Soun, a good and simple, 635 
Sowing seed?, 77, 23 

small seeds, 43 
flower seeds, 887 
Stocks, 85 
late Turnips, 375 
Araucarias, 379 

— spring flowering plants, 458 
Sowings for August, 343 

— and plantings for the year 418 

— for July, 298 
Spar in plant houses, 740 
Sparrows, 158 

Sparmanuia africana, 154 
Sparaxis in pots, 450 

— and Ixias, 605, 637 

— culture of, 387 
— Ixias and Babianas, 662 

Speedwell, the creeping, for carpet beds, 
449 

— Anderson’s, propagation nd 

culture of, 306 

— the round-leaved, 629 
8peedwells, 37 

— Alpine, 564 

Spergula pilifera as a carpet plant, 333 
Bpha.num Moss, 622 
Spindle tree as a standard, 629 

— trees, variegated, 156 
Spinach, 263 

culture of, 107 
thinning, 523 
sewing winter, 439 
oooking, 717, 130 
greening, 219 

— winter, 092 

— New Zealand, 739, 723 

— Beet, 484 

— culture of, 445 
Spiders on plants, 270 
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Sp'raa, Ulmaria aurea variegata, 35 

— trilobata, 323 
Spiraeas, 488, 262 

— wintering, 525 
Sponge, crowing plants in, 104 
fcpring, 103 

— the voi'io of, 14 

— flowers, 117, 5(5 

the earlie t, 94 

— culture of, 85 
— Phlox, 179 

— he fdin *, preparin» for, 422 

— gardening, 487, 731, 748 

— flowers in winter, 772 
Sprays for the hair, 180 
Spruce P r ornament, 53 
Spruces for vases, 6*9 
Squills, 515 

— in pots, 614 
Star flowor, the, 515 

— in windows, 552, 297 

— in Moss, 570 

Starling, the, 158 

Startin r seeds and roots, 155 
Statioe latifolia, 100 

— profusa, 538 
Stephanotis floribunda, 248 

— in winter, 444, 

428 

— in fruit, 524 
Stock, the night scented, 653, 637, 779 

— seed, saving, 675 
Stocks, 247 

— culture of, 264 

— to grow, 191 

— sowing, 85 

— in winter, 43* 

— at Reading, 450 

— for autnmn sowing, 290 

— destroyed by inserts, 317 

— soil for, 365 

— double, 779 

— intermediate, 290, 502 

— Oueen and Brompton, 290 

— East Lothian, o98 

— Virgininn, 19 

— ten-week, sowing, 729 

for early flowering, 744 

— fruit tree, 70 

— and Astors for winter, 427 

— for (xhibition, 427 
Stonecrop, the noble, 652 

— tioR wy, 386 

— Biebold’s, 179, 792 

B<onocrops, the b wt, 748 
Stoves, charcoal, 810 
Strawberry culture, 41, 405 

— the Alpine, 121 

— White Queen, 453 

— litric.ii t de Tliury, 348 

— ground,439 

— guar Is, 171 

— protectors, 219 

— Beed, savi g, 229 

Strawberries, 242, 263, 299 

— a id their culture, 7 

— culture of, in i ots, 419, 503 

— packing, 285 

— varieties of, 7 

— good kinds of, 309 

— in Cheshire, 199 

— i i England, 201 

— ) rotecting, in winter, 499 

— cleaning, 663 

— tran plat.tin r, 778 

— newly-planted, 876 

— Alpin \ 60 

— for baskets, 116 

— layering, forcing, and 

pot ing, 419 

— out of doors, 244, 210 

— for light soil, 406 

ft.r fruit.ng in spring, 
243 

Streamlets, \ arden, 169 
Striking cu‘tings, oaiy way of, 310 
Subtropical plants, 422 

— (.arden, th\ 550 
Suburban gardens, Roses in, 36 
Suckers on Roses, 374 

Sncou ent plants, bods of, 508 
Buccul nts os window plants, 196 
Snoottsses a d failures, 468 
Sulphur (soluble) and insects, 139 
t ulphate of ammonia, 269, 301 
Sum oh, the out-loav, d, 546 

— the Fern, 534 
Summer-houses, 700 

— in garden, 748 

— rustic, 385 
BunScwor, t’ e, 84 

— the Cucumber-leaved, COS 

— the many-flow, red, 280 
Sundew, the Insectivorous, 292 
Superphosphate, 238 

Surface stirring, nsis of, 157 
fcwcet Pen, the Everlasting, 218 

— a Violet, 675 
Sweat Peas, 100, 536 

— and their culture, 473 

— mixed, 422 

— in pots, 615 

— transplanting, 86 

— supports for, 594 

— and O. nvolvuluses, 675 
Sweet Bays, pyramidal, 629 

— Biy htd/es, 93 

— William, the, 265 

— Williams, in wet seasons, 372 

— doable and single, 322 

— Ecantcd plants for dark office, 206 
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Tactonia, 763 

Tro^molam sp*cios im, 075, 138 

Tar sy pudding, 410 

— ii Warwickshire, 628 

Tar-paving, 147 

— B 11 of lire, 633 

Tea plant, the, 350 

— Lobb all the \eir round, 338 

Thistle, the herring-b ne, 714 

— t i;olo.*um, 551, 425, 

Thorn, Paul’s Scarlet, 278, S3 

— culture of, 677 

— failure of the Scarlet, 286 

— tuber0« ini, 602, 665 

Troneotums, climbing, 23, 760 

— Apples, flower gaulen, 745 

Thorns, luiding, 365 

— for winter, 455 

— propagating, 318 

— wii.te* flowe ing, 744, 0 

— mildewed, 318 

— iu windows, 534 

— noving, 470 

— inb.sko8.280 

Thr pa, how to destroy, 403, 633 

— dwirf, 307 

Thrift, the Great Sea, 180 

— Blippo ts f ir, 123 

— the large flnwertd, 322 

— mi ms aid m ijus, 92 

— the dwarf, 589 

Trumpet flower, tho, 2:16 

— ii pots, 615 

— the white, 505 

Thrush, 158 

Tuberos b, 223, 2G7, 94 

Thuj v auroa pruning, 302 

— culture, of, 678, 582 

ihunle -gifts in window s, 693 

— bow to crow, 333 

— a nuol, 809 

— not blooming, 589 

Thyme, 122 

Tulip tree, the, 104 

— tho Golden, 228 

Tulips, 422, 75, 247, 772 

— the variegated, 691 

— in pots, 440, 614 

1 i rer flower, the, 20 

— spring, 618 

1 ig idia grandiflor i, 536 

— for early spring, 537 

limbir, test ti ne ti cut, 210 

— early flowering, 195 

Titmo ’8\ the lo^g-taikd, 123 

— plantin g, 567 

Toad F.ax, the, 341 

Turf cutter, a useful, 103 

— iho Ivy-leaved, 291 

pit, uses of a. 738 

Tor d< in the girden, 378 

Turnip tops, cookiu 106 

Tobaco smoke, 163 

— butterfly, tho, 21 

— in the gar Jin, 541 

Turnips, 343 

— home-grown, 44 

— Maltese, 635 

— wat< r, to make, 318 

— Oran gejel’y, 186 

— powder for insects, 283 

— sowin', 282 

— plant*, growing, 413 

— in hotbeds, 743 

Tomato cookery, 900, 363, 379, 347, Cl 

— late. 523 

— culture, 198 

— sowin g late, 375 

— pot culture of tho, 107 

— Koval Cluster, 22 

— for w nter, 344 

— August sowu, 439 

— Vicks Criterion, 711 

— cookinr, 13 

— the Gremgage, 711 

— H< pp ir's Go’iath, 740 

— i round for, 266 

— in dry soils, 55 

Toxatoes, 155, 209, 263, 183, 375 

Turquoisine, the, 443 

— growing, 806 

— on walls, 315 

Tussilago Fra ’ans, 138 

Twin flower, the, 530 

— the year ioand, 184 

— ripening, 456 

— gathering, 471 

V. 

— storing grow n *, 380 

VALiLOTA Eximia, 551 

— miree of, 586 

— in greenl onse, 620, 637 

— nnd Cucumbers, 636 

— purpurea, 36 

Valhsneria spiralis, 723 

Tomtits, 158 

Vanilla tree, tho, 243 

Tool shed, a. 52 

Variety in wardens, 117 

— basket and waikin '-stick, 327 

Varieties, too many, 70 

T.jols to keep in order, 158 

Variegated hardy plants, 264 

To-tnia Fonrnieri, 58 

Vase brackets, 168 

— Baillo .i, 776 

a Christmas, 043 

Tortoise, food for, 184 

Vases of flowers, 724, 472 

To vn plants, Fri iih Ferns ns, 437 

for table, 484 

— and window gardening, 343, 332 

— of common flowers, 89 

— garden, my, 583 

— of autumn flowers, 457 

an indoor, 637 

— of Ivy, flowers in, 529 

— ci opping a, 429 

— of Yu’cas nnd Ivy, 53 

— experience in a, 482 

— decorating, 115 

p anlsfo •, 584 , 266 

— in winter, 564 

soil in, 7 

— iron, 292 

— trei drapery in, 270 

— gai deling, 689, 706, 476, 302, 490, 

— Spruces for, 049 

— dried Ferns for, 146 

103. 83 

— living, 107 

— in the north, 658 

Vegetable M nr rows, 375, 155, 71 

Tow ns, trees for, 164 

— on railway banks, 358 

Traps for mice, 310 

— cooking, 586 

Transplanting vegetables, 171 

— fertilisin 381 

— th.w ii a, best time for, 179 

— thinning, 283 

Trellises for fruit trees, 51 

— dried, 718 

Trenching, foolish, 99 

— for marmalade, 315 

— and manuring, 435 

— fo* jam, 177 

vegetable ground, 659, 298 

— tur ling yellow, 365, 

Tree Onion, the, 269, 149 

317 

— stump, utilising, 441 

how I grew, 579 

— ornamental, 152 

to make fruit, 316 

— Fern, a dwarf, 328 

— an<l Cucumbers, 700 

— Ferns, 37 

cleaning seeds of, 878 

— treatment cf, 302 

Vegetable garden, tho, 359 

— ornamented, 233 

— cr ps, hoeing between, 726 

— planting in email gardens, 473 

shelter for, 578 

— drapery in town garden i, 271 

— cookery,14, 765 

Trees, weeping, 9, 164 

— pie. 45 

— nurses for, 16* 

— i ultur.*, hints on, 149 

— dwarf lawn, 811 

— plots, filling blanks in, 295 

flowering in parks, 2*3 

— garden, how o crop s, 539 

piotecting, from rab’i ts, 303 

— groun 1, digging, 5U3 

— to pr» sen e, from rabbi s, 57 

trenching, 498, 659 

— on Thames Eoib inkment, 476 

— manurin g, 560 

— for moi.-t place*, 174 

— seeds, saving, 356 

— for tow s, 164 

— tn 1 fruit culture, 181 

— for i mall gardens, 121 

— nnd fruit garden, a mixed, 660 

— f >r exposed placi s, 239 

Vegetables, 171, 59, 155, 203 

— for Iswns, 239 

— culture of, 712, 215 

— for clayoy toll, 075 

— wato ing, 239 

— f r blinds and heavy soil, 344 

— treatment of, 648, 263, 231 

— fo • scroeiis. 669, 685 

— in Juno, 247 

— Evermem lawn, 540 

— notes on, 531, 091 

— efftclivo hirdy, 520 

— n arket, 092 

— the Jupuest wiy of growing, 

— early, 55 

237 

— cold, 91 

— wreaths i n 1 garlai di on, 209 

— forced, 807 

— me suring the height of, 308 

— for profit, 779 

— and surubs, 598, 314. 080, 282, 720 

— for i.on’on gardens, 779 

— notfloweiiog, 317, 712 

— for north, 738, 732 

— for suburban gardens 

— prizes for, 754 

— la'ge, 86 

in stiff soils, 62 

21 

— for clayey s Jl, 12 

Tripoli Onions in autumn, 156 

— under trees, 142 

Tritt leia unif.ora, 515 

— for small gardens, 122 

— iu Moss, 570 

— pood sorts of, 546. 445, 033 

— in windows, 297 

— a selo tiou of good, 519 

TritcTo’ftS in window*, 652 

— for twelve mouths, 418 

Tritoniu aurei iu i ots, 450, 701, 114 

— forcing, 642 

— Tritoma U va i.i, 323 

— in August, 391 

— in towns, 483 

— in frames. 727 

— in groups, 338 

— sowing, 197 

— p o ectiug, 583 

— platting and sowiag, 135 

jflVollius asitiici.8, 514 

— ground for, 456 

blropaolunioni actum Hunt ii, 789 

— ordinary, s.'eds of, C80. . _ 


Vegetables, to be sown now, 533 

— lata crops of, 407 

— lor nort i-wist aspect, 476 

— an 1 fru t in towns, 483 

— v fru t, 59 
Venus fly-trsp, 329 
Verbma, the tc.*nt*l, 195 

— lemon-scented, 120, 617 

— v,mo*a, 563 
Verbe ias, 805 

— sowing, 285, 730 

— preserving, 628 
Verandah, crap :rs for, 689 

— a glais-coverod, 538 

— gardening, 64 
VirindahB, heating. 651 
Veronica incann, 250 

— Traversi, 323 

— candi J a for edgings, 179 

— repens for carpet beds, 4*9 

— piaqni’olia, 629 

— Andersoni, propagating and 
culture of, 306 
Veronicas, 37, 374 

— in pots, 524 

— Alpine, 564 

— pittin', 470 
Viburnum plic&turr, 330 
Victorii Regia, 156 

Villa gard tn, a Lon Ton 586 
Vine, not fruiting. 589 

— the va*iegatid, 629 

— bleeding, 127 

— borders, 94 

— making, 348, 75* 

— w xillen refuse for, 210 

— lime for, 702 

— leaves falling, 286 

Vines, 124 , 90, 171, 182, 215, 231, 232, 314, 
712, 859, 407, 891, 343, 282 

— bl irtlmcr, 78, 110 

— prev i.tin? bleeding in, 074 

— movin', 605, 446, 458 

— n'jwly planted, not grow n* 285 

— in pots, 373 

— npglestcd, 254 

— b ig on, 445 , 681 

— milde w on, 153 

— planting, 89, 191 

— shadin ', 833 

— paintin', 653 

— pruning, 609, 653, 652, 635, G37 

— ripening, 630 

— protecting, in winter. 625 

— bone r.Bli for, 685. 653 

— copper for onrinkliue, 524 

— for open wal s, 779, 795 

— treatment of, 754 

— propagating, 309, 589 

— renovating old, 348 

— manures for, 78 

— fo* ornament, 120 
— Is to, 439 

— for co >1 louses, 158 , 601, 747 

— in greenhouses, 327 

— not fruiting, 44 5 

— air roots on, 413 

— unfruitfu 1 , 110 

— fir table, 70 

— oi op n walls, 26 
priming op nair, 134 

— out doors, 700 
V»n< r/, best form of, 381 

and Peach bouse in wiut r, 445 
Vimries, cheap, 37 

— plsnts in, 652 
— Roses in, 396 

— work in, 10 

Vinegar, bow to mike, 315, 284 , 347 
Viola cornuta, 250 
Violas, 342 

— f >r beds, S22 

— for bedding, 236 
as border plants, 117 

— and Pansies, 250 
difference i i, 571 

and Calceolarias, in-.e ts o i, 318 
Violet, the dog’s tooth, 516, 195, 86 

— Prince Ciniort, 675 

— the Ncapo itan, 666 
Belle de Uhatonav, 673 

— a now double, 678 

— a doull white, 634 
Violet*, 582 

— double early, COO 
— Neapolitan, 86 

— in winter, 562 

— in April, 87 

— bow to grow, 173 

— diseaso in, 669 

— moving, 461 
- propagating, 307 

— tiarrango, 27 

— ai d Meadow Saffron*, 537 
Virgin Co k for cov< r nr tubs, 53 
Virginian Poke, the, 406, 308 

— Stock*, 19 
— Croepo \ the, 40, 395 

— propagating, 774 

— two-wmpo , 40 

— dropping it- leav s, 331 

— pruning tie, <151 

— Ve tdi’s, 4 8 

— Creepers, 204, 80S 

— and Ivy, 701 
Vitia heto oph, 11a, 629 
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— plants, 140, 285, 350 

— Cam^lli. s ua, 151 

— olimbe-s, 102 
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Walla and walk*, concrete, 22 

Woas* Is in gardens, 123 

Window boxes of slate, 428 

Witloof, for salads, 806 

— fruit on nut til, 9 

Weeping tries, 164, 9. 

Weeds, 75 

— Ross tree, my, 245 

Woodlico, 78 

— c f Cherry t e 8, 150 

— fills, harJy plants and bulbg 

— in rai dens, 480 

— Fuchsias on, 74 

— killing, 123 

on, 261 

— to deslror, 550 

— fu n sh'.ng with Pear troes, 41 

— and chirring, 310 

— sen ens, .'e .vcs fur, 197 

Woodward ia radicans, 68 

— wash for, 94 

— how to kill, 104 

garden, a parlour, 504 

— cristata 172 

— covering low, 811 

— hew to fight the, 12 

— anl aquarium, 482 

Woodpeckers, 158 

W llfl. w r, toe. 53 

— on Wrilks, 94, 147 

gardens, 102 

Wood Sorrels, th», 179 
— for rooms, 552 

Walllower.*, yflliw, 84 

— and slags in garden, 477 

— aLd seeds, 91 

— London, 130 

— old-fashioned, 17 

— in winter, 724 , 584 , 646 

— for greenhouses, 412 

— Pans os and Forgot-me- 

— on lnwna, 566 

— gsrdeneis, a hint to, 7, 40 

— ashes for Peach trees, 70 

rots, 284 

i — in fruit p’autitions, 413 

— and town gardening, 332 

— as manure, 254 

Walks, m king, 613 

Wellingt mils, treatment of, 652 

— gard.ni lg, 392 

— for slugs, Ac., 648 

— and their uses, 658 

— Moss od, 78. 585, 110 

Wet loot-, 14 

— in towns, f46, 343 

— weeds on. 147 

" h *elb irrow, a convenient, 147 

— London. 364 

Woodruff, the, 250 

— fcndMogion, 94 

Wi e *r a-row, 343 

— in sprmg, 549 

Woollen refuse for Vine bordora, 210 

— pebbles for, 716 

Wild garden, a, 621, 636 

— for ladies, 88 

Worms, 158 

— draining, 613 

— about a, 270 

— bulbs for, 524 

— to keep down, 251 

— coal ash, 435 

Wil l gardening in llydo Park, 82 

— case, heating. 701 

— on lawns, 293, 698, 609 

— asphalte, 456 

Willow, the Go dsn, 204 

Windows, plant* for, 168 
— baskets in, 104 

— in gardens, 540, 365 

— in borders, 174 

— e*Ring for, 685 

Witiowi, shrubby, 61 

— how to make, 468 

— plant ng on river banks, 210 

— basket plants for, 168 

— in pots, 670, 754 , 788 

— salting, 251, 292 

— propagating, 774 

— Fern* for, 492, 302 

— soot as a cure for, 59 

— and wa it, o ncrete, 22 

— p anting, 778 

— bulbi for, MU 

— and salt, 404 

Wardian c«es, cutting* in, 186 

W.ndflower, the 8«arl it, 450, 233 

— Oleanders (Nerinms) in, 146 

— and slugs, 175 

Wateicrosses in winter, 711, 740 

Win low flowers, 748, 27 

— Mo orabryanthemuma in, 317 

— in rockery, 230 

— in the garden, 211, 413, 427, 

— p’a it, a charming, 504 

— Kern cases in, 362 

— and insects in Fernery, 710 

611 

— pi ints, two good, 750 

— Daphiues fur, 344 

Wormcasts on lawns, 395 

— on land, 531 

— manure for, 756 

— hardy plants for, 617 

Worcester sauce, 203 

— beds of, 476 

— pi ints, 146, 202, 407, 403, 482, 

— Abutllons for, 552 

Wreaths and garlands on trees, 209 

— withont water, 174, 149 

664 

— gibthorpia europtea in, 344 

Wrens, 158 

— increasing, 794 , 811 

Water plants, 370 

— culture of, 708, 471 

— in winter, 270, 376, 364, 

— Camellias in, 27 

— Btarflowers in, 297 

Y, 

— for rases, 716 

a raft for, 125 

617 

— watering, 27, 110, 740 

— Azaleas in, 27 

— C nerarias iu, 27 

YTDIiliOW plants for beds, 516 

— iisects, 699 

— giving air to, 692 

— Oliv a miniata in, 283 

Yew clipping, 184 

— Lily, the English, 293 

— green fly on, 524 

— Ho 08 in, 376 

Yew berr es, po sonons, 581 

— the yellow, 293 

— saving seeds of, 709 

— fruit in, 318 

Yew trees, clipping, 603 

W iterfi 11s and Rockeries, 337 

— from enttings, 710 

— fru t troes in, 232 

— ancient, 210 

Watcrp-ooflog for frames, 365 

— the best, 40 

— plants for outsido cf, 365 

Yew hedges, planting, 318 

Your name. 253 

W*ter npply, tho, 155 

— top dressing, 110 

Winter shelters, 77 

Watering plants, 430, 535 

— and frost, 116 

— decorations, hints on, 664 

Yuocx pendula, 84 

— in pct», 180 

— Mesembryauthomum8 

— greens, culture of, 518 

— recurva, 028 

— room plants, 692 

as, 437, 261 

Wintering plants, 551, 540 

Yucca*, their propigation and var'etiei 

— window plants, 27, 116, 471, 

— Dr trsenifl as, 110 

— plants in frames, 539 

306 

740 

— tuoculents as, 196 

Wire worms, 60 

— how to grow, 305 

— alpine plants, 35 

— Cacti as, 334 

— on new land, 206 

— and Ivy, vase of, 53 

— bulbs in pot«, 477 

— vegetables, 239 

— Celery, 171 

— Maize as a, 402 

— not growing, 302 

— potting and soil for, 115 

— in ca’-dens, 604, 620 

— and Roses, 334, 318 

Wire stands for plants, 403 

Z. 

— Roses. 127 

— shrubs in winter, 683 

— hot, my, 66 

— iu shrde, plan's for, 285 

Wiring flowers, 238 

Wistaria, Alphonse Karrs, 9 

ZINNIA Slogans, 280 

— gardes crop*, 310 

— boxes, 88, 146 

WutrriiS, soil for, 458 

Zinnias, dr nb'e, 314 

— and mulohing, 231, 237 

— Creepers in, 344 

— Iliads, new fe iture in, 316 

— how to grow, 370 

— damping off, 624 

Wax plants for baskets, 297 

Witloof, culture of, 364 

Zinc flower pots, 758 




ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. 

ACACIA riccana, 189 
Acanthus latifolius, 421 
Achillea tomentosa, 217 

— Millefolium rosea, 480 

— filipendula, 281 
Aconitmn Napellus, 11 

— variegatum, 281 
Aconite, the winter, 628 
Adam's needles, *4 

— group of, 306 

— vase of, and Ivy, 53 
Adiantnm pal mat urn, 173 

— formosum, 354 

— pedatum, 454 

— Edgeworthi, 681 

Adonis vemalis, 249 

— autumualis, 441 
Agave Americana, 229 
Ageratum nanum, 489 
Agrimony, purple, 441 
Ailantus glr.ndulosa, 521 
Algerian Ivy, 497 
Alkanet, the blue, 489 
Alyssum maritima, 553 
Amaryllis Belladonna, 330 
American Aloo, 229 
Ampelopsis dissocta, 306 
Anchusa italica, 489 
Anemone coronaria, 563*4 

— hepatica, 56 

— Pulsatilla, 21 

— japonica, 307 
Anemones, aoublo French, 617 

— Chrysanthemum, flowered, 669 

— garden, 6.'7 
Annuals, a garden of, 761 
Ar.tennaria margaritacea, 281 
Anthurium Sc.hei tzerianum, 265 
Aponogeton distachyon, 292, 489 

— in pots, 596 

Apple trees, cordon, 787 
Apricot sheds, 41 
Aquarium, stand for, 251 

— and plant case, 402, 532 

— in window, 481 

— a portable, 7 
Aquatic plant, an, 723 
Aquilegia chrysantba, 263 
Araucaria imbricata, 277 
Aralia japonica, 568 
Arbour, indoors, 680 
Armeria cepbalotes, 180, 322 
Arrow-heaa, the double, 293 
Arnndo conspicua, 344 
Asclepias tuber sa, 772, 773 
Aspidium aculeatum, 667 
Aspidistra lurida, 504 
Aster sinensis multiflora, 360 

— hlpinuB, 217 

— a miniature, 676 
Asters, six good, 501 

Athyrium Filix-fcemina Elwortbi, 516 
Aubretia, the purplo, 183 
auricula, the dlpine, 790 
Autumn vase of flowers and ferns, 457 
Aviary, an out-door, 28 ) 

Azalea, Ghent, flowers of, 611 


B. 

BADCONY garden in winter, 517,584 
Banana in open air, 176 
Basket, a hanging, 27 

— plant, a, 6 
— Fern in, 106 

— for window, 104 

— of hardy flowers and grasses, 144 
— Creeping Jenny in, 130 

— a flower, for rooms, 26l 

— of Roses, 215 

— Campanula fragilis in, 233 
— Lachennlias in, 485 
— Ivy-leaved Pelargonium in, 405 

— fern, a, 681 

Batchelor’s buttons, group of double, 585 

Bears Breech, 421 

Bed of spring flowers, 566 


Bedding plants, pot for, 187 
Bedding with succulents, 509 
Beech, a weeping, 165 
Begonia Davisi, 789 
— Rex, 376 
— Rex, for brackets, 775 

— Frnnbeli, 420 

Begonias, group of, 729 
Belladonna Lily, 339 
Bellflower, the broad-leaved, 474 
Berberis, tho evergreen, 164 
Bignonia radicans, 216 
Birch, a weeping, 268 
Birds, feed-box for, 347 
Blechnum braziliense, 65-3 
Bog Arum, 292 
Border of hardy flowers, 161 
Bouquet, a winter, 648 

— a winter coat, 692 

— a buttonhole, 52 
Box for seeds and cuttings, 187 
Bracket plant, 775 

Bread Fruit, the, 452 
Brugmansia suareolens, 505 
Budding Roses, 333 
Bullace, a prolific, 788 
Burghloy Cultivator, 76 
Buttercup, the meadow, 441 
Butterfly, the turnip, 22 


O. 

CABBAGE Moth, the. 463 

— the turnip-rooted, 764 

— tied in market garden, 791 

Cactus, a silvery, 301 • 

— a three-legged, 456 
Camellia in open air, 93 
Campanula latifolia, 474 

— hederacea, 311 

— persioifolia, 217 
— Media, 217 

— fragilis in basket, 233 

— fourteen illustrations of, 325 
Candytuft, evergreen, 73 

— the annual carmine, 731 
Canterbury bell, 217 

Cannas, 306 

— groiyj of, 521 
Calceolaria, Little Wonder, 68 
Calla palustris, 292 

Carex bocc&ti, 461 
Cardinal Flower, tho, 331, 441 
Carnation, a striped, i*4 

— a border, 138 
Carnations, 281 

— propagating, 275 
Castor oil plant, 228 

— woll-grown, 777 

Catchfly, 137 

Cedars at Battlo Abbey, 465 
Cedrus Deod.u a, 3 >3 
Celery fly, tho, 436 
Celosia pyramidalis, 188 

— crist ata variegata, 275 
Centaurea Cyanus, 440 
Centranthu3 ruber, 137 
Gephalotus follioularis. 113 
Charles Kingsley s garden, 96 
Charles Turner’s cottage, 210 
Clmmierops, bumilis, 473 

— excelsa, 108 
Cherry orchard, a, 49 
ChiDa Aster, 360 
Christmas Roses, 657 

— vase, a, 613 

— decorations, 616 
— Iris, a, 665 

Chrysanthemum indicum, 441 

— an inonrved,715 

— an anemone flowered, 715 
Chry.-anthemums, early, 441 
Cineraria, a double, 673 

Clarkia, Mrs. Langtry, 713 

— a double, 601 
Clematis and Roses on fence, 111 

— lauuginosa, 258 

— on root work, 93 

— group of hardy, 725 


Digitized by 


Gch igle 


Climbers and Roses on house, 1 

— for greenhouse, 81 
Cobweb houseleok, 157 
Cockscomb, a crested, 275 

— a pyramidal, 188 

— a large, 57 
Colchicum Parkinsoni, 4S8 
Columbine, the, 263 
Colliusia bicolor, 137 
Coneflower, the purple, 411 
Conservatory on roof, 67 

— Rockery in, 513 
Convolvulus minor, 728 

— major, 361 

— tho blue, 88 
Cordon Pear trees, 493 
Corydalis lutea, 553 
Coreopsis aristosa, 409 
Cornflower, the blue, 410 
Cordon A pple trees, 787 

Cottage in Kensington Gardens, 449 

— porch, an ornamental, 124 
Cofconeaster on cottage, *05 
Cress on porous vase, 167 
Creepers and Ferns on cottage, 124 
Creeping Jenny in basket, 130 

C. inum longifolium, 441 
Crocus veruus, 3 

— sativus, 411 

— the Spring, 3 
Crowfoot, the water, 292 
Crown Imperial, 410, 73 
Cucumber house, a, 54 

— King of the Ridge, 54 
Cucumis metuliferus, 445 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, 121, 
Curculigo recurvata, 433 
Cuttings, Rose in open air, 345 

— striking, 663 
Cycas rovoluta, 537 
Cyclamens on rockwork, 17 
Cyclamen pcrsicura, 4 

— neapolitanum. 553 

— improved Persian, 721 
Cypripedium spectabilo, 809 
CyBtopteris montaua, 328 


D. 

DAISY, the Paris, 371 

— tho blue, 217 

— the Hen and Chickens, 771 
Daisies, Michaelmas, 500 
Daffodil. 216 

Darlingtonia californica, 770 
Dianthus barbatus, 217, 372 

— caryopbyllusfl.-pl.,281 
Dicksonia antartica, 37 
Dielytra, the Plumey, 73 
Diomea muscipula, 329 
Dractena Mooreana, 377 

— terminalis, 613 
— Bausei. 172 

— with Ferns and Flowers, 317 
Dracmnas in window, 116 

Draining pots, 109 
Dragon plant, rod leaved, 613 
Dried flowers and grasses, 644 


P. 


FARMHOUSE k cherry orchard, 40 
Feed-box for birds, 347 
Fence for fowls, 253 
Fern basket, 106, 681 

— a tree, 37 

— a, tree for rooms, 693 

— a weeping, 69 

— maidenhair, 354 

— a hardy. 667 

— a variegated, 392 

— the stag's horn, 469 

— a hardy American, 451 

— dell, 321 

— tiumacb, the, 533 

— Royal, in a pond, 794 
Ferns, under stages, 152 

— and Creepers on cottage, 124 

— and flowers, pot of mixed, 197 

— a tray for, 425 
Fernery and rock garden, 86 

— a window, 481 
Fever Gum Tree, 149 
Ficaria catluefolia, 3 
Ficus Uooperi, 757 
Flame Flower, the. 323 


Flax, New Zealand, 204 
Flamigo plart, the, 265 
Floor wiper, 101 
Flower basket for rooms, 261 

— gardoning at Kensington, 449 

— and fruit garden combined, 70 ) 
Flowers, border of hardy, lol 

— and Grasses, hardy, 144 

— and Ferns, pot of mixed, 197 

— a wreath of, 181 

— and Grasses, dried, C44 

— in Hyacinth glasses, 345, 755 

— and Ferns, vase of, 457 

— and Ivy, vase of, 52) 

— vases of, 89, 484, 472, 724 
Fly trap, Australian, 115 
Fountain, a miniature, 233 
Fowls, fence for, 253 

Frame, a handy, 518 

— a propagating, 807 

— for Early Potatoes, 627 
Front garden of Fruit trees, 625 
Fruit tree shods, 41 

— protectors, 699 
Fruit of Passion-flower, 82 

— and Vegetable gardens, 630 

— and flower of the Wax plant, 525 

— gatherer, 49J 

— and flower garden combined, 70J 
Fruit trees, espalier. 24 

— renovating, 51 

— in front gardens, 625 

— on cottage walls, 753 

— wall, of cordon, 493 
Fuschia on a wall, 74 

— chandelier, 199 

— a winter flowering, 649 

— sp’eudens, 649 

— Earl of Beaconsfield, 551 
Fumitory, bulbous, 73 
— the noblo, 73 
Fumigator, Tebbs, 403 
Funkia grandiflora, 440 


E. 

EARWIG traps, 579 
Earth pits, 486 

Engine-room, greenhouse In, 353 
Eulalia japonica zebrina, 705 
Eupatorium purpureum, -441 
Epilobium spicatum, 281 
Erauthis hyom&lis, 628 
Erinsine Moth, 60 
Erythronium Dcns-canis, 3 
Eucalyptus globulus, 149 
Everlasting, Humboldt s, 361 

— the rosy, 410 

— tho dwarf, 489 

— the common, 281 

— Pea, the, 713 

Evening Primrose, 361 
Evergreen Lawn treos, 545 


G. 


GALANTHUS nivalis, 3 
Garden marker, a, 44, 3 43 

— plan of small, 34 

— Charles Kinglsoy’s, 98 

— streamlet, 169 

— a window, 168 

— a house-top, 633 

— summer-houses, 385 

— of lino-leaved plants, 593 

— vegetation in Ireland, 578 

— landscape, a Bmall, 690 

— an English cottage, 801 

— Gilbert White’s, 801 

— of hardy flowers anl annuals, 

761 

Gardening in Venice, 105 
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Gcntiana verna, 156 
Gentianella, 73 
Genista prostrata, 317 
Geranium cuttings, striking, 663 

— pruned, 332 

— unpruned, 332 
German Iris, 85 

Ghent Azalea, flowers of, 611 
Gladwin Iris, the, <40 
Gladiolus gandavensis, 279 
Globe flower, 73 
Goat moth, 221 
Goat’s beard Spiraea, 281 
Godetia Lindleyana, 441 

— Princess of Wales, 713 
Gooseberry tree, a standard, 661 
Gonrd, an ornamental, 445 
Gourde, grafting, 148 
Golden tuft, 73 
Grape Hyacinth, 3 

— vine in pot, 373 

— vines for table, 70 
Grass, a variegated, 705 
Grasses and Flowers, hardy. 144 
Greenhouse, a span-roofed, 540 

— orchids, 113 

— a cheap, 91 

— climbers, 81 

— screens in, 274 

— building, 235 

— an economical, 651 

— in engine-room, 353 
Guelder Bose, 61 

Guernsey Lily, 339 
Gynerium argenteum, 412 


HAND-LIGHT, a useful, 794 
Harebell, Ivy-leaved, 341 
Harebells, 14 illustrations of, 325 
Hardy Cyclamen, 553 
Heating stoves, 642 
—- plant case, 631 

— stove, a simple, 519 
Hedge of Roses, 609 

— cutter, a simple, 442 
Hippeastmm vittatum, 132 
Helfeborus altifolius, 657 
Helianthos annus fl. pt., 361 
— multiflorus, 441 
Helichrysum Humboldtiannm, 361 

— bracteatum nanum, 

— orientate, 805 
Hemp, the giant, 56 
Hepatica, the common, 56 
Hesperis matronal -, 217 
Hollyhocks, propagating, 19 
Honey flower, 404 
Honeysuckle, common, 140 
Honeysuckles on trees, 756 
Honesty, 137 
Horse-radish root, 11 

House covered with climbers, 1 
Housetop garden in City, 633 
Houseleek, the cobweb, 157 
Houseloeks and Stonecrops, 509 
Hun sman b Horn, the, 770 
Hyacinth, the feathery, 217 
Hyacinth-glasses, flowers in, 345 
Hyacinths in vases, 429 

— supports for, 429 


I. 

IMMORTELLE, the, 805 
Indian shot plant, 308 
Insect, a tree-boring, 221 
Iris germanica, 85 

— fsetidissima, 40 

— alata, 665 

— a Christmas, 665 

— the great spotted, 136, 264 

— susiana, 264 

Ivy round window, 612 

— bower, a movable, 33 

— the Algerian, 497 

— the large leaved, on stakes, 497 

— and Adam’s needles in vase, 53 

— and Virginian Creeper on trees, 209 

— and Yuccas in window, 517 

— and flowers, vase of, 529 

— on railings, 785 

— screen, 8U4 


JACOB’S Ladder, 217 
Jasmine, the naked-flowered, 520 

— the Spanish, 369 
Jasminom nudiflorum, 520 

— grandiflorum, 369 


KALMIA latifolia, 629 
Kensington Gardens, cottage in, 449 
Kbol Babi, 754 

Kitchen gardens, farmers', 23 


Ir. 

LAB1L, a new, 759 
IsLchenalia pendula, 707 

— in basket, 485 

Ledy's Slipper, the hardy, 809 
Lontana, varieties of, 600 
Landscape, a small garden, 690 
Lapager.a rosea out of doors, 557 
Lathyrus grandtflorus, 279 

— latifolius, 216 
Leuoojum icstivum, 4, 

— vernum, 4, " 

Digitize:: t 



Lawn tree, a, 393 

— trees, evergreen, 545 
Lily, the yellow water, 489 

— hardy white water, 489 

— the hardy white, 224 

— the Scarborough, 36 

— the double Tiger, 289 

— the yellow water, 293 

— the hardy water, 293 
Lily, the Belladonna, 339 

— the Guernsey, 339 

— the Golden-rayed, 418 

— of tho Field, 553 

— of tho Valley, crowns of, 634 
Lilies in the garden, landscape, 418 

— Knight's Star, 132 
Lilinm candidum, 224 
Linaria Cymbalaria, 342 
Lin area borealis, 536 
Lobelia cardinal is, 361 
— syphilitica, 361 
London window garden, 864 
Longwort, the Virgin, 73 
Loosestrife, purple, 281 
Lophospermum scaadens, 441 
Luculia gratissima, 581 
Lupine, common, 137 
Lnpinus polyphjllus, 137 
Lythrum Salicaria, 281 


M. 

UALVA trispa, 178 

— mosoh&ta alba, 410 
Malope triflda, 281 

Mallow, the ourled-leaved, 178 
Marigold, a double, 217,489 

— a dwarf, 489 

— “Meteor,” 683 

— cloth of gold, 713 
Marsh Marigold, 73 
Marvel of Peru, 370 
Marker, a garden, 44, 343 
Mat, a reed, 23 

Meadow Saffron, 488 

Melon in pot, 295 

Melianthus major, 401 

Mesembryanthemum minimum, 437 

Michaelmas Daisies, 509 

Mirabilis Jalapa, 370 

Mimulus cardinal is, 411 

Mock Orange, 149 

Mole trap, 76 

Monkey puzzle, the, 277 

Monkshood, 11 

— the variegated, 281 
Moneywort, the Cornish, 408 
Moth, the Ermine, 60 

— the Cabbage,468 
Mother of thousands, 6 
Mountain Saxifrage, 117 

— bladder Fern, 328 
Moose trap, a, 483 
Mulching, 702 
Mnscari racemosum, 3 
— comosum, 217 
Mushroom growing in tubs, 517 
Mushrooms on shelves, 294 
—• for exhibition, 294 

Mnsk Mallow, 410 
Myoeotis palustris, 217 
Myrtle, the creeping, 296 
Myrsiphjllnm asparagoides, 296 


N. 

NABOTSBI, 216 
Nasturtium, Lobb’s, 361 
— Ruby King, 713 

— Spitfire, 19J 

Nectarine in pot, 389 
Nemophila ins ignis, 72 
Nepenthes Chelsoni, 769 
Ncphrolepis on tree Fern, 233 
Nerine samiensis, 339 
New Zealand Flax, 204 
Nuphar lutea, 293 
Nut tree, an old, 543 

— a pyramidal, 260 
Nyoterinia selaginoides, 361 
Nymphma alba, 293, 489 

— lutea, 489 


CE NTOTHTBHA Drnmmondi, 331 
— speciosa, 361 
Office plant case, 631 

— window garden, 632 
Orchis mascula, 564 
Orchid, the scarlet, 808 
Orchids, bouqnet of, 113 
Orchard, a cherry, 49 
Orchard h <nse, a rustic, 133 
Oxalis Valdiviana, 179,489 

— rosea, 489 

— oorniculatos, 179 

— Deppei, 179 


P. 

PALM for greenhouse, 248, 537 

— a room, 478 

— a shrubbery, 473 

— the date, 243 

— a hardy, 103 

— a table, 66 
Pampas grass, 412 
Pansy, a striped, 338 

— on wall, 140 

— the large-flowered, 3 
Papaver bracteatum, 216 
Ps ria Daisy, 371 

i?ion flower, fruit of, 83 


Passion fl wer spray of, 453 
Passiflora kermesina, 453 
Pasque flower, tho, 21 
Pfeonia Wittmaniana, 137 
Paoaia officinalis fl. pi., 137 
— Witt mans, l;i7 

— the fennel-leaved, 137 
Peony, a double, 137 

— the common, 137 

Pea, the Everlasting, 216,277, 713 
— trellis, 171 

Peaoh-leaved Campanula, 217 

— tree in pot, 50 

— standard in pot, 388 

— training, 348 

— pyramidal in pot, 889 
Pear trees, wall of cordon, 493 

— renovating, 580 
— Baiter BeunM, 8 
— Ne Plus Meuris, 8 
— Passe Colmar, 8 

— Beurrtf Gris d’Hiver, 8 
— Bexi St. Waast, 8 
— Zephirin Gregoire, 8 
— Beurrd d’Arembexg, 8 

— the Ohisel, 466 
Pear tree, a pyramidal, 70 

— on town house, 109 

— trellises, 51 

— in pot, 373 

— for small garden, 685 

Pears, six select, 597 
Pelargonium, Koenig Albert, 405 

— Ivy-leaved, in basket, 105 
Pelargoniums, group of Zonale, 201 
Penstemon oampanulatus, 281 
Pheasant s eye, the antumn, 441 
Phoenix sylvestris, 248 
Phlox sotacea, 3 

— paniculata, 361 
Picea nobilis, 309 
Pine apple in vase, 107 
Pine tree in vase, 237 
Pinus Pinsapo, 545 
Pinks, propagating, 275 
Pitcher plant, a hybrid, 709 

— the Californian, 770 
Pits, earth, 486 
Pilewort, Marigold-leaved, 3 
Plan of Rose garden, 2, 213 

— of flower border, 162 

— of London garden, 119 

— of small garden, 34 

— of kitchen garden, 23 

— of poultry nouse, 349 

— of villa garden, 587 

— of fruit and flowor garden, 709 
Plant case and aquarium, 402, 532 

— office, 6J1 

— heated, 103, 631 
Plant stand, 129 

— for halts, 664 

— for rooms, 297 
Plant, a thirsty, 332 

— a gouty, 332 

— an insect-eating, 329 

— a berry-bearing, 461 
Plants, in vase and basin, 708 

— shading, 52 

— on tree stump, 153 

— a raft for, l2o 

— garden of fine-leavod, 593 

— and annuals, a garden of, 761 
Planting, 2ll 

Platycerium grande, 469 
Plum tree in pot, 355 
Pomegranate, fruit and flowers of, 565 
Polemonium ctrrnleum, 2t7 
Polyanthus, the, 10 J 
Pondweed, the, 292 

— in a pot, 596 

— the scented, 489 

— in bottle, 125 
Poppy, Eastern, 210 
Portalaca graudiflora, 552 
Potato rack, 498 

Potatoes, early, in Lancashire, 627 
Pot for bedding plants, 187 
Pot oover, an expanding, 403 
Pots, group of fancy, 220 
Poultry-house, plan of, 349 
Pteris erotica albo lineata, 392 
Primrose, a coloured, 73 
— the Japan. 101 

— Veitciis, 137 

— Evening, 361 

<— the hardy Japanese, 489 

Primnla japonica, 101, 489 

— cortusoides, 137 

— a thirsty, 330 
Protectors for fruit trees, 699 
Propagating Carnations and Pinks, 275* 

— frame, 807 
Prunella grandittora, 217 
Pnffball, a giant, & 0 
Purslane, double-flowered, 552 
Pulmonaria virginica, 73 
Pyramidal Squill, 792 


B. 

BAFT for plants, 125 
Ranunculus aoris, fl. pt„ 441 

— asiatious, 137 

— aquatilis, 292 
Rat guard, a, 395 
Reed, the silvery, 344 
Renovating old Pear trees, 580 
Ret d mat, a, 28 

Rhapia flabelliformls, 478 
Rheum offioin&le, 185 
Rhubarb, the true, 135 
RIiub glabra laoiniata, 533 
Ricinus sanguineus, 228 
Rock Bindweed, 88 
— garden and scenery, 87 
Rookwork and waterfall, 337 


Rockery in conservatory, 513 

— the right way to form a, 619 

— the wrong way to form a, 619 
Rhodanthe M angles! maoulata, 440 
Root work, snowdrops on, 6*1 

Rosa ccntifolia, 310 
Rose, a well-grown bush, 569 

— bud, a yellow, 403 

— the Cabbage, 340 

— giant Ohristmas, 657, 659 

— Marechal Niel, in basket, 245 
— Gloire do Dijon, on Cottage, 120 

— cuttings in open air, 345 

— in bottles, 244 

— garden, plan of, 2, 213 

— tree, a, 311 

— a gigantic, 313 
—- in pot, 355 

— saw-fly, 500 

Roses and Clematis on fence, 141 

— a hedge of, 609 

— budding, 333 
Rudbeokia purpurea, 411 

S. 

8ATTBO! Crocus, 441 
Salpiglossis sinuate, 960 
Sanvitalia procumbens, fl. pt, 361 
8 rracenia flava, 770 
Saw-fly, the Roseleaf, 500 
Saxifraga pyramidalis, 117 

— sar men torn, 6 
— Cymbalaria, 72 

— hypnoides, 3 

— cordifolia, 3 

— crass if olio, 3 

— Bnrseriana, 793 

— crassifolia, 771 

— longifolia, 700 
Saxifrage, the heart-leaved, 3 

— the broad-leaved, 3 

— the Mossy, 3 

— the Ivy, 72 

— the loug-leaved, 760 

— the thick-leaved, 7/1 
Scabious, the purple, 277 
Scabiosa purpurea nana, 441 
Scarborough Lily, 36 

Scilla, star-flowered, 73 

— sibirica, 3 
Scorzonera, bundle of, 246 
Screen, a rocky, in greenhouse, 274 
Sea Lavender, blue, 109 

Sea AlyBsurn, £5i 
Sedum maximum, 361 
— Bpectabile, 552 
Seed pocketing, 299 

— sowing, 77 

Seeds and cuttings, box for, 187 
Self heal, tho, 217 
Shading plants, 52 
Shelter pan, 758 

Sibthorpia europica variegate, 409 
Silene compaota, 137 

— pendula, Zulu King, 713 
8ilkworms in different stages of develop¬ 
ment, 573 

Silver Fir, the, 309 
8kimmia japonica, 41 
Snowdrop, 3 

8nowdrop3 on rootwork, 6*1 
Snowflake, the summer, 4 

— the spring, 4 
Snowflakes, the, 563 
Solomon’s Seal, 73 

— on terraoo, 193 
Sophronitis grandiflora, 803 
8owbreads, hardy, 17 
Speedwell, the cut-leaved, 306 

— the Virginian, 306 

— the Sea, 553 
Spiderwort, the Virginian, 217 
Spiraea Arunous, 281 

— japonica, 152 
Spring flowers, bod of, 566 

— vase of, 549 
Squill, the Siberian, 3 

— pyramidal, 792 
Star Lilies, 132 

Star, flower, spring, 3 
Statico latifolia, 100 
Stephanotis floribunda, 525 
Sternbergia lutea, 553 
Stonecrop, tho noble, 552 
Stonecrops and Honseleeks, 509 
Stove, a simple heating, 519 
Stoves, heating, 642 
Strawberry guard, 171 
Streamlet, a garden, 169 
Succulents, beds of, 509 
Sumach, the Fern, 533 
Summer-houses, o8> 

Sunflower, the perennial, 441 
Swallow-wort, the tuberous 772 773 

— the double, 361 
Sweet Williams, 217 

— group of, 372 


TAG-BTH8 tenuifolia. 489 

— patula pumila, 489 
Thrift, the Great, 322, 180 

— in a pot, 615 
Thuja pundula, 5*5 
Tiger Lily, the double, 289 
Tizer Flower, tho, 20 
Tigridia Pavonia, 20 
Toad Flax, 342 

Tobacco plant, the, 541 

Tool basket and walking-stick, 327 

Tools, way of hanging, 52 

Torenia, Bailloni, 776 

Torenia Fournieri, 58 

Town garden, plan, of, 119 
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Tride^oantia rirginioa, 217 
Tra j for plants, 425 
Tree Forn, Brazilian. 693 

— Ferns, uses of, 233 

— stem of growing plants, 153 

— of tho Gods, 521 

— a noble lawn, 121 

Trees and Climbers at Venice, 105 

— wreathed with Ivy and Virginian 

Creeper. 203 

Trellises for fruit trees, 51 
Triteleia uniflora, 3 
Tritoma Uvaria. 323 
Trop-i-olum Lobbianum, 3f 1 
— tricolor, 677 
Trumpet flower, a hardy, 213 

— tho Peruvian, f05 
Tube for Carrots, Ac., 123 
Tulip, Gesner's, 137 
Tulip bulbs, sections of, 613 
Turf outter, 103 
Turnip butterfly, 22 
Twinttower, 533 


V. 

V A LRRTAN, tho red, 137 


Vallota purpurea, 36 
Vallisneria spiralis, 721 
Vase of common flowers, 80 

— covered with Cress, 167 

— of Adam’s Needle and Ivy, 53 

— a Christmas, 643 

— of flowors for table, 481 

— of flowers, 472 

— of autumn flowers and Ferns, 457 

— of flowers and Ivy, 520 

— of soring flowors, 519 

— of old-fashioned flowors, 721 
Vases and Basins, plants in, 708 

— of dried flowers and grasses, 614 
Vegetable Marrow, a prolific, 71 

— and fruit gardens, tfcO 
Vegetation in Ireland, 578 
Venus Fly trap, 329 

Verbena venosa, 281 
Verandah, a glass-covered, 65 
Veronica inoisa ( 306 

— virgimea, 301 

— maritima, 553 
Viburnum macrocophalum, 81 
Villa garden, plan of, 587 
Vino in pot, 373 

Viola odor&ti, 3. 553 

— tricolor, 3 


Violet, the Dog’s tooth, 3 

— the oommon, 3, 553 
— Dame’s, 217 

— a striped, 73 

— Belle de C liatonay, 615 

— a double white wmtor, 635 
Virginian Oroepcr and Ivy on trees, 209 

— out-leavod, 393 


W. 

WATER Lily, tho yellow, 293, 48) 

— the white, 489 

— tho hardy, 293 
Waterfall and rockwork, 337 
Wax-flower, the clustered, 525 
Weeping shrub, a, 317 
Wheelbarrow, an American, 147 
Willow herb. 28L 

Window garden, a, 163 

— in winter, 584 

— in spring, 645 

— in City, 632 

— of Ivy and Yuccas, 517 

— gardens, London, 334 

— basket, 101 

— plant, a good, 232 


Window fernery and aquarium, 481 
Windows, Ivy round, 612 
— Drac rnas in, 116 
Winter coat bouquet, 692 
— Aoonite. 628 
Wistaria covered cottage, 240 
Woodaorrel, the rosy, 73, 489 
— the Chilian, 489 
Woodsorrels, tho, 179 
Woodwardia radicans, 69 
Wreath for the hair, 181 


Y. 

YARROW, tho rosy, 489 

— the woolly, 217 

— the noble, 28L 

Yew clipping, example of, 603 
— tree, a clipped. 184 
Yucca pendula, 84 
Yuocas, a group of, 3)6 


Z. 

ZINNIA slogans, 360 
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No. i.—VOL. I SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1879. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


TO OUR READERS. 


A LL who enjoy the charms and the 
many healthful and profitable advan¬ 
tages of gardening must wish these to be 
extended to every owner or occupier of 
even the smallest patch of land. Happily 
for most of us, the pleasures of a garden 
have little relation to its extent. In so far 
as they have, the advantages seem to be in 
favour of the smaller class of gardens. 
Many an amateur cultivating his own 
garden out of business hours is happier in it 
than he who is waited upon (or worried) by 
a dozen gardeners. Good health and plea- 


our climate. The aim of Gardening 
will be to help forward progress, especially 
in the smaller class of gardens, in all healthy 
ways, and to so treat the various subjects 
dealt with in its pages that its words may 
be understood by all who read. The greatest 
care will be taken to publish only the most 
practical, and in all ways trustworthy, 
advice and directions, and that the illustra¬ 
tions are such as will be helpful, practically, 
to all readers, or otherwise useful in making 
good plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known. They will also serve to spread the 
knowledge of improved arrangements for 
plants and flowers, both in the garden and 
the house, and in showing clearly every I 


is constantly kept up. It is, however, to 
the increased interest which climbing plants 
give to buildings that I wish now specially 
to refer. Drapery of this kind not only 
enhances architectural beauty where it 
exists, but also covers a multitude of defects 
in buildings of ordinary appearance. There 
is abundance of material in the shape of 
flowering, foliaged, and berry-bearing plants 
suitable for the purpose, and for producing 

g ood effect at most seasons. The Yellow 
lanksian Rose is quite a cloud of blossom 
in this position, and contrasts well with 
lar^e masses of forget-me-nots and other 
spring flowers at its base. When this rose 

f oes out of bloom the different varieties of 
'erpetuals, Teas, and Chinas come into 
beauty, conspicuous among them being the 
Climbing Devoniensis, which, under the 



HOUSE WITH HOSES AND CLIMBERS. 


sure can be secured by the busy man in no 
way better than by gardening. Advanced as 
our horticulture is, much yet remains to be 
done: Markets and large cities to supply 
with the best hardy fruits; the land made 
to double its present produce; the worth¬ 
less kinds of fruit with which the greater 
number of small gardens and orchards are 
stocked have to be removed and replaced by 
first-rate varieties, hardy enough to grow 
anywhere; the great variety of delicate 
vegetables now existing have to be made 
popular, so as to be a useful aid to our 
present food supplies; and there is room 
for vast improvement in all that concerns 
the embellishment of_the out-door garden 
vitb pkuta 


throughout tho yi 

TJigmzea 


t ot the out-door gardi 
ea^witl^jlaLt^y^ 


artistic improvement in the formation of 
the garden and the home landscape. 

March 10, 1879. 


FLOWERS. 


ROSES AND CLIMBERS FOR 
HOUSES. 

T HE garden, partly shown in the ac¬ 
companying illustration, is taste¬ 
fully and artistically laid out in the form of 
a flower garden enclosed by evergreens, 
and an ornamental wire fence clothed with 
roses; the walks are spanned here and there 
by arches, which are covered with climbing 
plants. The central porch forms a sort of 
open “ conservatory,” in which, owing to 
its sheltered position, a display of flowers 


shelter of the overhanging roof, blooms in 
perfection. To provide for autumn and 
winter effect, plants of variegated ivies, 
Cotonea6ter, Pyracantha, &c., are trained 
amongst the roses so as to afford a pleasing 
variety of colour; and, by way of experi¬ 
ment, such plants as camelias, myrtles, and 
scented verbenas are used in sheltered spots, 
in which they will stand mild winters with¬ 
out any protection. The effect produced by 
these plants, common though they are, is, 
as in all other matters connected with gar¬ 
dening, just in proportion to the cam 
bestowed on them; if they are annually 
thinned, and the young wood trained in to 
replace the old and worn out shoots, fine 
blossoms will repay the operation, but if 
their pruning consists in simply mutilating 
them with garden shears, their blooms will 
grow “small by ,degrees, and beautifully 
less.”—G. 
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PLAN OP A SMALL ROSE GARDEN. 

T HE annexed illustration is a repre¬ 
sentation of an instructive little 
rosary designed for a villa garden. Though 
small, there is, howeWr, plenty of variety 
in it, and there is, in addition, no 
want of room for comfortable inspec¬ 
tion of the beds or for passing a friend 
on the walks, which are of grass. The 
beds are designed so as to leave large 
spaces of grass at their extremities, so 
that there may be ample accommoda¬ 
tion for visitors without crowding; and 
these little patches of lawn set off the 
opposite beds to advantage, while from 
lawn and walks are nice views of the sur¬ 
roundings. These are indicated by arrows, 
which show how a pretty nook or peep is 
obtained both by looking into and out of 
the rosary. Of course in every instance 
the form of such a rosary may be varied; 
its level may rise or fell, the entrances and 
exits may be anywhere, upon the principle 
of providing grass walks and interspaces. 
One of the chief advantages of a grass 
walk is its saving of room, and there is no 
edging to obstruct wheeling or other opera¬ 
tions. The plants are on their own roots, 
a system of culture which possesses several 
advantages. One may, for instance, peg 
them down on the bed or let them grow 
up naturally; or, in short, the treatment 
may be annually varied according to taste. 
Another point worthy of notice in the 
annexed plan is the mixing of roses with 
plants of other descriptions, such as roses 
with ornamental grasses, roses with gla¬ 
dioli, roses with lilies, and roses with choice 
annuals. Than such combinations as these 
nothing could be more delightful. Migno¬ 
nette may be sown broadcast through 
rosaries with the best results, but not too 
thickly, for though it delights in a rose 
soil it is apt to exhaust it too much. On 
the left of the plan larger spaces have 
been left than on the right, so as to afford 
an opportunity for a show of fine-foliaged 
/darif together with inany little floral gems 
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in the foreground. In planting such a 
garden as this avoid narrow slips of border 
and odds and ends of beds not bigger than 
tea-trays ; on the contrary, have a full and 
open design. The two projecting masses 
serve to cut off the garden from too full 
exposure to the lawn, and in one of these 
also roses are planted. The views from 
this little rosary to the lawn are very pic¬ 
turesque, though the place is small, level, 
and formal in the outline of the ground. 
Some fine cedars and other trees and an 
open lawn, however, make up for defi¬ 
ciencies. The plan, it will be observed, 
has the additional advantage of a bird’s- 
eye view. So that not only is it accurate 
as a plan, but, as the plants are depicted 
in it on a small scale, the type of vegetation 
in each part may be recognised. Then, 
aj^ain, the names and not references are 
given, so that the plan is easily understood 
in all its parts. It will, we trust, lead to 
much improvement. 

It is much to be desired that the plan 
of planting other choice subjects in the 
usually half-bare beds, a9 shown in the 
above, were generally adopted, as by its 
means many charms may be added to the 
rosary. The culture of gladioli or choice 
lilies and the like here and there in the 
more open spaces between the roses would 
not be detrimental to the production of the 
finest roses in any appreciable degree. 


Da sies from Seed.—I find these ex¬ 
tremely useful for edgings, or as a front 
row in ribbon borders. I retain a vivid 
recollection of the beautiful effects obtained 
at Cliveden by means of these little hardy 
flowers. But hitherto I must confess that 
the results obtained from plants raised 
from seed have not been encouraging, so 
large a percentage of them having single 
flowers, although the seed has been pro¬ 
cured from the best source. This, however, 
need not deter any one from having daisies, 
as they are cheap plants to buy, and may 
' be readily increased by division.—J. G. 


MARCH FLOWERS. 

S PRING-FLOWERING plants are at 
the present time very attractive. The 
grape hyacinth (muscari racemosum) is 
now throwing up flower-stems in abun¬ 
dance, and the pile worts (ficaria ranuncu- 
loides and alba) are also flowering freely. 
The pale blue blossoms of hepatica angulosa 
are being produced in great numbers on 
well-established plants, and Christmas 
roses of some kinds are still very attractive. 
The white orange-flower like Saxifraga 
burBeriana may now be found in blossom; 
the great strap-leaved Saxifrage (S. ligulata) 
and S. crassifolia are also furnishing quan¬ 
tities of large trusses of white ana rosy- 
coloured blooms. Large beds of squills 
(Scilla biflora) are also one mass of blue 
blossoms, and the golden plover primrose 
and hepaticas of various kinds are equally 
effective. Dog’s tooth violets are rapidly 
opening their blossoms, and spring meadow 
saffron (bulbocodium vernum) is quite a 
mass of lilac-purple crocus-like flowers. 
The spring startworts (Tritelia uniflora and 
lilacea) are now worthy of especial notice, 
thousands of white and lilac-coloured 
blossoms being borne above dense masses 
of healthy green foliage; these triteleias 
can scarcely be too extensively planted 
wherever well-drained borders are available. 
Crocuses of various colours are now in 
brilliant condition in gardens round London. 
Perhaps few hardy plants are more remark¬ 
able just now than the d warf-gro wing heaths 
(Erica mediterranea alba and E. herbacea 
rubra), established plants of which are used 
as edgings for large beds and quarters, and 
are just now covered with slender stems 
densely beset with pink and creaury-white 
blossoms. To these may be added primroses 
of many colours, and the white hoop petti¬ 
coat daffodil. The spring snowflake may 
also now be seen in great beauty, and its 
white green-tipped snowdrop-like blossoms 
are produced in great numbers. The blue 
and white blossoms of periwinkles now 
begin to sparkle on glossy-leaved stems 
Qrigirm from 
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Marsh Marigold-leaved Pile wort 
(Ficaria caltheofolia). 


Spring Croctu (0. Ternus), 


-bine Grape Hyacinth 
lusoari botryoidei). j 


Grape Hyacinth 
(Muacari racemosum). 


Broad-leaved Saxifrage, 
(caiif ruga craarifolia). 


Siberian Squill (Sdlla iiberica) 


Mossy Saxifrage 
(Saxif raga hypnoides). 


Dwarf Phlox (P. setacca). 


Dog's Tooth Violet 
(Erythronium Dona-can is). 


Star flower 
da uniflora) 


Heart-leaved Saxifrage. 
(Saxifraga cordifolia). 


Large-flowered Pansy (Viola tricolor var.) 


MARCH FLOWERS. 
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that trail over dead roots or heaps of stones. 
The satin-flower (Sisyrinchium grandi- 
florum) is also flowering freely, and many 
kinds of narcissus are likewise at present 
exceedingly showy. 


Spring Bulbs in Rose Beds.—For several 
seasons we have planted our bulbs out, 
after having flowered them in pots, in beds, 
and banks of roses, and the two certainly 
appear to advantage together, as the bulbs 
give a bright cheerful appearance to beds, 
which at this season would be nearly bare. 
As the roses are pegged down, only the 
strongest young wood of the preceding 
year’s growth is retained at pruning time, 
and the roses may be set at tolerably wide 
distances apart, which allows ample space 
for a few clumps of hyacinths, narcissi, or 
tulips, while a good margin may be allowed 
for an edging of crocuses, snowdrops, or 
squills. We annually top-dress, but never 
dig the beds, and the bulbs are nearly 
ripened off before the shade from the roses 
becomes dense enough to injuriously affect 
them.—J. G. 

Raise Anemones from Seed.— 
I he following method will enable any one 
to raise them with complete success, pro¬ 
vided the soil be suitable—namely, a moist 
loam :—The seed may be sown at once, 
To save time I always sow it as 6oon as it 
is ripe, taking care only to select it from 
the very brightest-coloured flowers. First, 
as to preparing the seed, pains must be 
taken to separate it thoroughly. Spread 
a newspaper on the table, pour over it a 
quart of sand, or dry ashes, or fine earth; 
sprinkle the seed over this, and rub the 
two together till the separation of the seed 
is complete. As to the seed bed it need 
not be larger than 3ft. by 9ft. Choose the 
sunniest part of the garden. Dig and rake 
till the surface is very fine, tread it down, 
and give it a good watering. Wait until 
the surface is dry enough to scratch with 
a fine rake; sow broadcast, covering the 
seed about the thickness of a shilling; beat 
flat with a spade, and give a light sprink¬ 
ling of water. Now comes the most impor¬ 
tant point in my method. Ne 7 er let a ray 
of sunshine reach the bed; cover it with 
newspapers, spreading a few pea-sticks or 
something to retain the covering in its 
place. Keep the surface of the bed always 
moist. In about twenty days the young 
plants will begin to appear; when all seem 
up remove the covering, and no further 
care will be needed except watering. This 
must be strictly attended to, for if "the bed 
becomes once thoroughly dry the plants 
are apt, after forming small bulbs about 
the size of peas, to stop growing, the foliage 
to die, and the bulbs to lie dormant for 
months, but if kept well watered through 
the summer they will go on growing all 
through the winter, and begin to blossom 
the following spring. Some young seed¬ 
lings from se. d sown as soon as it was ripe 
last year, removed to a box placed outside 
a south window, without any protection, 
were by the end of February showing 
young blossom buds, and before March is 
out they will be in flower. The seedling 
may either be left to blossom where they 
were sown or be transplanted in September 
or Oetob r, Anemones are among the 
hardiest as well as the most beautiful of 
our hardy spring flowers. In spite of the 
late long and severe winter, a bed in my 
kitchen garden has never been without a 
few blossoms upon it.—J. 

The Snowflakes, —There is a close rela¬ 
tionship between snowflakes and snowdrops. 
With the latter we are more familiar in 
cultivation than with the former, although 
it is said to be naturalised in one locality in 
the south of England. As will be seen by 
the illustration, the aspect of the snowflake 


is so similar to that of the snowdrop, that 
it might be taken for a larger form of it. 
Those, however, who are accustomed to 
observe, will readily detect distinctive 
characters : First, we have the dark green 
of the leaf altogether devoid of the glaucous 
hue, broader than even the Crimean snow¬ 
drop, shorter, and much more rigid ; then 
besides the broad bell shape of the flower, 
we have blotches near the tip of the petals, 
at first yellow, then shading off to green as 
they reach maturity—a peculiarity not to 
be found in the snowdrop ; added to these 
two distinctive characteristics, the snow¬ 
flake is scented, hence, possibly, we may 
trace the origin of the name given to it by 
our old herbalists, to whom it was always 
known as “ the bulbous white violet,” a 
term, indeed, embodied in its generic title, 
which literally means white violet. The 
spring snowflake blossoms about the middle 
of March, or fully a month behind the 
snowdrop; its flowers are produced singly 
on stems about 6in. high, it is quite as hardy 
as the snowdrop, and grows freely in any 
ordinary garden soil. These important 
qualifications, supplemented by its intrinsic 
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beauty which a glance at the accompany- 
ing illustration will at once confirm—ren¬ 
der this a most desirable plant, and one 
worthy of much more extended culture than 
it at present enjoys. It is a native of 
Germany, and is, in fact, pretty well distri¬ 
buted through Southern Europe, where it 
is found in moist upland meadows and 
woods. Leucojum is the botanical name of 
the snowflake, L. Vernum being the spring 
S. and L. mstivum the summer. Both are 
very easily grown, if undisturbed, in free 
loam or sandy soil. They also grow freely 
iu the grass in any shrubbery or copse.—B. 

Perpetual Carnations Planted Out.— 
I think it is not generally known that these 
are quite as hardy as the common clove or 
; exhibition carnation—at least, as hardy as 
| the latter. I plant out all the small plants 
and others I do not want to pot, and all j 
the old plants that have been grown in pots 
after flowering, and I find that all stand 


the ordeal as well as any variety we have 
planted out. The tree or perpetual varieties 
are to the others what a summer rose is to 
■ a hybrid perpetual. We get more or less 
blooms through the summer aud autumn ; 
indeed, by planting a goodly number of 
them, we may depend that whenever a rose 
bud can be got we may have a carnation 
as well; and, unlike the rose, if the plants 
throw up a fine stock of buds too late to 
be reasonably expected to open well, we 
can pot them and place them where they 
will open. My advice, then, is to plant 
plenty of the perpetual varieties .—Fie d. 

P impas Grass Plumes from California. 
—The plumes of this stately grass were 
, sent from Califoria last autumn in large 
I numbers to New York and other cities. 

1 Nothing can be finer in the way of orna¬ 
mental grasses than these spikes, about 
3ft. long, of a dense wavy mass of silken 
florets and hairs, of nearly pure white. 
This grass (Gynerium argenteum) is dioe¬ 
cious, the pistillate or female spikes being 
greatly inferior to the staminate in size 
and silkiness, so much so that some dealers 
supposed that another grass had been sent 
to them. The Pampas grass must be culti¬ 
vated largely in California, probably ex¬ 
pressly for these plumes, which appear as 
if they had been exposed to sulphur fumes, 
as they are much whiter than we have seen 
them elsewhere. This grass is scarcely 
hardy at New York, though it may usually 
be kept through the winter by giving the 
roots a covering. A cask placed over the 
clump, filled with leaves, and covered with 
boards to throw off rain, makes a not very 
sightly, but an efficient covering .—Americ m 
Agriculturist. [Messrs. Hooper, of Covent- 
garden, have had some of these spikes of 
Californian Pampas grass, and very fine 
they were.] 

Everlasting Flowers.— The immortelle of 
the east (Helichrysum orientale), a native 
of Asia, has been known in Europe since 
1629, but was only firstcultivatcd in gardens 
about 1815. Its flowers, the symbols of 
friendship, or tribute to talent aud genius, 
serve to make the garlands of immortelles 
which ornament the tombs of the dead in 
Roman Catholic countries. It is cultivated 
in France, in the communes of Lower Pro- 
vence, where the soil slopes towards the 
Mediterranean. It succeeds very well on 
theslopes of Bandols and Ciota, which are 
exposed to the south and enclosed by walls 
of stone. It blossoms about the month of 
Juue. It suffers from heavy and continuous 
rains and strong dews and only vegetates 
well on light, stony, and permeable soils. 

It is propagated by offsets, which are sepa¬ 
rated from the old stocks. The gathering 
of the flowers is made in the first days of 
June, before the bursting of the buds. As 
the flowers which are insufficiently formed 
or too full blown are rejected by the trade, 
it is important not to cut either too soon or 
too late. The collection is made by women, 
who tie them in small bundles, which aro 
ordinarily dried on the walls of the enclo¬ 
sure. Finally, young girls are employed to 
remove the down which covers the ramifica¬ 
tions. A kilogramme (2-ilbs.) by weight of 
these plants contains about 400 stems, each 
containing about 20 flowers. Each grow¬ 
ing tuft of immortelles produces 60 or 70 
stems. A hectare (2$ acres) will contain 
40,000 tufts, producing annually 2,400,000 
to 2,800,000 stems, yielding 16,000 to 20,000 
bundles, or 5.V to 6$ tons in weight of 
immortelles.— Gustave Henge. 

The Gxrden.—A garden is a beautiful 
book, writ by the finger of God: every 
flower and every leaf is a letter. You have 
only to learn them—and he is a poor dunce 
that cannot, if he will, do that—to learn 
them, and join them, and then go on reading 
■ and reading. And you will find yourself 
I carried away from the earth by the beautiful 
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Ftory you are going through. You do not foliaged plants; and in this stage, as well care, and by giving some attention to the 
know what beautiful thoughts grow out of as when in bloom, they are admirable for nature and peculiarities of each plant, or 
the ground, and seem to talk to a man, table decoration. They commence blooming family of plants, really satisfactory results 
and then there are some flowers that seem in September and October, and continue, if may be achieved. Some of the best cine- 
ue like over-dutiful children; tend them not iorced in heat, until April and May. raria 


to me like over-dutiful children; tend them not iorced in heat, until April and May. rarias, calceolarias, and primulas I ever saw 
but ever so little, and they come up and Later on the sun affects them and softens were grown in cold frames the whole winter 
flourish, and show, as I may say, their both foliage and flower. through. The winter, even for Germany, 

bright and happy faces to you.— Douglas The bulbs should be carefully watered was very severe, but by the plan adopted 
Jerrold. and well ripened after blooming, as I think not a leaf was injured. There were four 

“ -- I next season’s display depends on this. They rows of frames, covered with 5ft. by 4ft. 

Ti-IP I should not bo shaken out or re-potted i lights. The space between each row of 

I VI IS 3 n vw J £■ consider, until they break, when they should frames was but 3ft., and this was filled up 

— I be carefully cleared of decayed stalks, and with leaves trodden down firmly. The 

CULTURE OF CYCLAMENS potted into smaller pots than those in which lights were covered with straw mats, ou 

TN raisin* seedlings of these bright they ^ bloomed, shifting them into larger which wooden shutters were laid, each one 
i greenhouse flowers my chief aim is ones as they require it. H. L. overlapping the other, so that no wet could 

to produce flowers of rich and distinct I - ? ene , tr ?£ tl,C ‘!>er“ 0 “cter regis- 

colours, with good shape and substance, . MT , , t f re< * 10° of frost some * litter was laid upon 

good foliage, and especially plants with a FRAMES AND THEIR USES. the boards, and on wet mornings the mats 
good habit. I cross only my very choicest T7RAMES of some sort are indispen- < 5? irie m ., °P en ® ie c OBe f° 

varieties on the above principles, recom- JL* sable adjuncts to a well-found garden. ml a c U M e P u , on f/Tj 

mend not more than three or four blooms However sheltered and well adapted houses J e ff s es 00X1 nc .; °, c ? l [ rse » CP 
for seed on each plant, and for this reason, may be for the growth of plants in a °fl th % T* « 

each bloom when crossed will produce,! general way, there are some families of b 5.7 hl SL th S Wer ? °? 

putting aside accident, a pod containing them which, at a certain period of their ., ° * ® ° Th G 

from thirty to sixty or more seeds; and as existence, require a somewhat different 6 'a 

each pod grows, if well attended to, to the treatment from that which can be accorded • » '* , , ■ peifcct 

size of a large hazel-nut, I am sure that if them iu such structures. Seed sowiug, fnH* T° U H 1 

too many pods are produced by a bulb it propagating, and the cultureof the so-called ,, ',, 8 ° * 

will either die or gi ve scarcely any bloom Seriate 1 flowers, can hardly be freely and there were few days when they could not be 
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to produce flowers of rich and distinct - 

colours, with good shape and substance, ttramttq iwn tttittr ttqt?g 

good foliage, and especially plants with aj FRAMES AND THEIR USES. 

good habit. I cross only my very choicest TTRAMES of some 60 i t are indispen- 
varieties on the above principles, recom- JT sable adjuncts to a well-found garden. 







Plant of Persian Oylamen. 


f* ill ^ll/llcr uic ui give »tai ucij anjr uiuuiu uuwcio, uau uaiuijr uu iicfijr ctnu i 

the following season. I cross each bloom perfectly carried on without their aid. A un S? eie / • a: • xi , . j 

carefully, if ! want colour, with two blooms good, weU-heated, brick pit, with light f J^getaTto 

remain sealed up for days together. There 
. rp T) is no way of examining them, and damp and 

$IUa 'CjC\(!0>w decaying leaves work Bad havoc. If, on the 

contrary, sufficient covering is afforded to 
preserve the temperature some degrees 
above freezing, it will allow of of light being 
admitted at a much earlier period of the 
day. Cleanliness with respect to plants 
thus preserved is of the first importance; 
many fail through not attaching sufficient 
weight to this point. In damp or rainy 
/+* weather they should be looked through 

every two or three days, picking off and 
clearing away the smallest portion of de¬ 
caying matter. Pelargoniums, particularly 
the bicolor, tricolor, and variegated sections, 
especially require regular supervision in this 
matter. Their wood is of a more tender, 
juicy nature than that of the zonals, and 
one or two rotten leaves will suffice, if 
allowed to remain, to completely ruin a good 
plant. Now and then the whole contents 
„ t ^ „ , of the frames should be rearranged, turning 

ant of Pers an -y men. each pj anfc thus equalising the light, 

clearing the surface of each pot, and cleari tig 

of separate plants of the best colour and sashes, is a great boon to the plant grower, out all decayed matter from the pit. Plants 
shape I can find, and so with each, for I Somehow this is what one rarely sees in stored in pits require much less water than 
find you can vary the flower very much. | gardens; ranges of frames are erected, and those whieh 6tand in houses, as they rest 
The seed ripens in July and August. I sow then, for the want of a little additional out- upon a cool moist bottom and do not get 
in September in pots in a light fibrous soil, lay, which the provision of sufficient heating any great circulation of air around them, 
with a little leaf mould and sharp sand, well power would incur, their utility is greatly There is, therefore, not that necessity for 
drained. When the seedlings are fit to impaired. A small conical boiler, with immediate watering as when the pot is 
handle I prick out about ten or twelve in a just a flow and return pipe, will suffice for placed on a dry stage near hot pipes. It 
six-inch pot, in similar soil. When large all ordinary purposes. When the object is should be a rule to water as little as pos- 
enough, I pot siugly in three-inch pots, and merely to exclude frost, I would prefer a sible in damp rainy weather. The soil may 
re-pot when these are full of roots. For the conical boiler to any form of saddle, as it then remain dry for a week without injury 
last potting prior to blooming I use stiffer can be banked up, and mav be relied on to resulting therefrom ; in fact, pelargoniums 
soil—some leaf mould, sand, and some well- burn steadily for ten or twelve hours without should always be on the point of flagging 
decayed manure (be careful to see there are attention. Fits in which plants are to be before being watered. Do not aim at pre- 
no grubs or worms in this, and give plenty wintered should have the sides cemented serving their foliage in a growing condi- 
of drainage). and the bottom concreted, otherwise the tion, as this will keep them in such a suc- 

V*’hile growing during the summer the moisture, continually soaking in, keeps up culent Rtate that they will be extremely 
foliage must be kept very clean and well- a state of atmospheric humidity around the susceptible to rot. In watering, too, it 
syringed. When in bloom do without fire- plants which is often fatal to their well- must be remembered that half the quantity 
heat as much as possible, giving air on all being. If a depth of 3ft. can be secured it of water required in summer will suffice to 
occasions when free from frost or rain. I will be all the better, as this will allow room moisten the soil through when everyt hing 
cannot too strongly insist on the absolute for tall-growing plants, such as azaleas, is cold and evaporation is extremely 
necessity of keeping the plants in all their camelias, acacias, &c. The smaller plants sluggish. This fact is too often lost sight 
stages of growth and bloom free from can,of course, be accommodated by bringing of, and as much water is given to a plant at 
?reen fly or red spider. Stop them at once, them up near the glass upon shelves. F^r rest as is required when the functions are 
md do not leave off till all traces of them frames of this description lights 6ft. by 4ft. active. This treatment, especially in plants 
are removed; for, if allowed to gain head, are necessary, but they should not much of a succulent nature, surcharges the tissues 
the beauty of the plant will be completely exceed these dimensions, or they cannot with sap, and renders them an easy prey to 
spoilt. The bloom will become cripplea, well be pulled off. Although it is far pre- a period of atmospheric humidity. There 
and the foliage shrivelled and unhealthy. ferable that pits should be heated, yet it is a certain class of plants which, making 
I can scarcely praise-tile value of aycla- does not necessarily follow that plants can- growth in the winter, are not amenable to 


mens too much; for 
previous to blooming. 


y. ferable that pits should be heated, yet it is a certain class of plants which, making 
da- does not necessarily follow that plants can- growth in the winter, are not amenable to 

e d not be preserved in health therein through the above described treatment. Such 
e winter without this convenience. With are cycle 
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which must not stand dry any time 
together, or they fail to grow in a satis¬ 
factory manner. They must be the honoured 
guests, and have assigned to them the 
lightest and best positions in the frame, 
for they have to continue their growth and 
perfect their flower buds when the days are 
at their shortest. Camellias and azaleas 
having flower buds must not be kept long 
in a dry state, or the quality of the bloom 
will be much impaired. 

Ventilation must be punctually attended 
to, by lifting up the lights on mild 
days; in still foggy weather, however, 
they are best closed. Frames for general 
purposes to be employed in the spring 
and summer months are better and 
handier if of smaller dimensions, 4ft. 
by 3ft. being quite large enough; they are 
then easily manipulated from the front of 
the frame. For pricking off seedlings and 
hardening off shedding plants, such frames 
are invaluable. They are well adapted for 
the summer growth of primulas, cyclamens, 
bouvardias, <fcc., and in the autumn they 
may be used for storing away strawberry 
plants, wintering choice pansies. &c. There 
will, in fact, be found a use for them every 
month in the year, and they will prove of 
equal value to both the amateur and large 
grower. Those who do not deal in spe¬ 
cialities, but desire as much variety as may 
be possible, should have their frames 
erected in compartments ; the requirements 
of each kind of plant may then be better 
and more easily regulated. Pits which have 
been used for wintering plants in, may be 
turned to account in the spring by filling 
them up with good soil, and planting 
cucumbers, tomatoes, chilies, &c. Indeed, 
with a little forethought and management, 
the cold frame may be found to be the 
source of a no small amount of profit and 
pleasure.—J. C. 


Winter-flowering Tropaeolums.— Where 
flowers in winter are considered indispen¬ 
sable this brilliant family should always 
have a place. Nothing with which I am 
acquainted in the way of winter-flowering 
plants can rival the Tropceolums in their 
own particular shades of colour, and 
whether used as specimens for the embellish¬ 
ment of the conservatory, or in a cut 6tate 
for table decoration, their vivid glowing 
tints render them invaluable for these pur¬ 
poses. A very pretty and cheerful effect is 
obtained by training them up the rafters in 
a temperate house; there close to the glass 
they flower freely, and not only enliven the 
whole structure, but yield an abundance of 
flowers for cutting. There aro both scarlet 
and yellow-flowered varieties, and some of 
each colour should be grown. The one 
great point to be observed in the cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants for the production of 
winter bloom is to start them early into 
growth in order to secure 6ize, and strength, 
and substance. Strike some cuttings daily 
in April and shift them on, using a rich 
compost until they get well-established in 
their flowering pots. Subject them to full 
sunshine and give them plentiful supplies 
of water in hot weather. If they are to be 
trained up the roof, then they must be pre¬ 
pared for that purpose. The best way to 
effect this is to train them to some stout 
strings during the summer, and at housing 
time they may be attached to the rafters, 
thus effectually and at once furnishing the 
house with flowers and foliage. Plants thus 
grown possess a vast amount of flowering 
power, and if placed in an airy temperate 
house remain fresh and green the whole 
winter through. These Tropieolums may 
also be grown as specimen plants by train¬ 
ing them upon a hollow trellis, and if not 
tied in too closely they will not appear 
formal. Such s- plants associated with 
3 Ty8anthemui^9~oi^ JlaLt|y»p^bat kind 


would have a particularly bright appear¬ 
ance. When thus grown they must be 
stopped from time to time during the grow¬ 
ing season, and the bottom portions of the 
trellis must be kept well-furnished with 
shoots. The flower buds, too, should be 
kept picked off until the end of October, 
when they may be allowed to flower. For 
this latter purpose it is not advisable to 
employ seedlings ; they grow too rankly. 
Plants from cuttings, I have found, are in¬ 
duced more readily to assume a shrubby 
habit, and they flower more abundantly. 
Plants that have grown in the open ground 
may, if not too large, be lifted and potted, 
but they must be taken up with good balls, 
or they flag too much. I once potted a 
number that had been growing against a 
wall, and they did not suffer to auy extent 
by the removal. If they are to flower 
throughout the winter they must be kept 
growing gently. In a cold house they will 
stagnate and rot. Plenty of air should, 
however, be given on all favourable occa¬ 
sions. as too confined an atmosphere will 
induce a weak and spindly growth.—J. C. 


GARDEN m THE HOUSE, 


MOTHER OF THOUSANDS AS A 
BASKET PLANT. 

T HIS fine old plant, of which the 
annexed illustration is a representa¬ 
tion, was at one time only to be found 
in the cottage window'. It is, however, 
very suitable for hanging-baskets and other 
situations for which its pendent tresses 



Baxifraga S irmc-nt »a. 

render it valuable. It is particularly free 
Cowering, and the flowers, which are borne 
on large branching panicles, are light and 
graceful. Its leaves, which are dark green, 
are prettily mottled with white, and the 
plsint sustains little or no injury from room 
cultivation. One peculiarity which increases 


its beauty, and which makes it so precious 
for hanging-baskets, is its long, reddish, 
thread-like runners, here and there fur¬ 
nished with little rosettes of leaves or 

E lantlets. Although this Saxifrage is pretty 
ardy, and can accommodate itself to almost 
any circumstances, it succeeds best perhaps 
as a hanging plant. The best soil for the 
plant is heath mould, or, if that be not 
available, a mixture of sandy soil and leaf- 
mould. Although plants of this Saxifrage 
are not readily affected by cold, they are all 
the better for being sheltered during the 
winter in cold frames, whence they should 
be taken and planted out in May. A border 
of light soil should be prepared, or, at any 
rate, the natural soil should be lightened 
by an admixture of rotten manure and de¬ 
cayed leaves, and the young plants should 
be pricked out at distances of 8in. or lOin. 
apart. The ground should be frequently 
watered during the summer, and care must 
also be taken to pinch off all runners which 
would, if allowed to grow, considerably 
weaken the young plants. They should be 
lifted and potted in September or early in 
October. Three plants may be put into each 
pot, and placed in a greenhouse or in a cold 
frame during the winter. The yen* follow¬ 
ing they will begin to flower. If a large 
number be grown, the time of flowering may 
be prolonged throughout the best part of 
the year if the following method of culture 
be adopted. Towards the beginning of 
March the plants which are intended for 
early flowering should be placed in a house, 
the temperature of which ought to range 
between 54° and 58° Fahr. They should be 
given as much air as possible, and in order 
to prevent their being “ drawn ” up, they 
should be placed near the glass. The pots 
should be set in elevated positions, in order 
that the runners may have a chance of 
hanging down, as shown in the accompany¬ 
ing woodcut. Grown in this way the plants 
will begin to flower about the middle of 
April. Those which have been kept in cold 
frames need only be plunged out in a 
northern aspect, and watered from time to 
time. These will flower in the open border 
from June to August. When they have 
acquired full development and have begun 
to flower they are fit for room decoration 
even in situations in which there is a de¬ 
ficiency of light. They will flower without 
intermission, and throw down runners 
which will continue to grow until they are 
from 3ft. to 4ft. in length. Thus we have 
masses of delicate white flowers rising 
above ,\he green and white foliage, and below 
x shower of red silky runners. Even after 
the flowers have ceased to appear this Saxi¬ 
frage still retains its value as an ornamental¬ 
leaved plant. 


Materials for Keeping Flowers Fresh.— 
As a rule these consist of clay, sand, moss, 
and water. When the tazzas or trays have 
been filled with the sand, the latter should 
be wetted by means of a small watering pot, 
which should hold, say, a pint or a quart of 
water, a fine rose being used for the purpose, 
and the sand should be watered until it is 
quite wet. The sand must not, however, be 
made too wet, as in that case the stems of 
the flowers will not stand upright or where 
placed. If moss be selected, that sold by 
florists in bundles is the proper kind ; but 
persons living in the country may obtain all 
they require in this way in the hedge-rows 
or woods. In the case of bought bundles, 
when opened out all leaves or other rubbish 
should be removed and the moss placed in 
a basket and put under a water-tap, which 
should be allowed to run freely on it for 
some little time, so as to thoroughly clean 
it. When this has been done the water 
should be pressed out of it, leaving just 
enough to Keep the moss damp and the 
stems of the flowers fresh. For filling the 
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trumpets, spring water, if it can be obtained, 
is the best, but whatever kind of water is 
used it should be perfectly clear, as any 
little floating impurities are unsightly. 
Were I asked “ which is the best material 
in which to arrange flowers—sand or 
moss ?” I should reply, “one is about as 
good as the other.” If the flowers are to 
last for any length of time, place their stems 
in moss, but, if this is not important, then 
nee sand in preference.—A. H. 

The Soil in Town Gaid3ns.—In refer- 
once to this subject allow me to say that 
lime is a necessary constituent of all pro¬ 
ductive soils. In its absence the organic 
matter, consisting of the remains of leaves 
and roots of plants, &c., accumulates to an 
injurious extent, and as a consequence 
thereof soluble silicic acid is formed in the 
soil—one cause of which is technically 
known as sourness. But when to such a 
soil lime is applied it combines with the 
soluble silicic acid, rendering it insoluble, 
and aids in the decomposition of the excess 
of organic matter by neutralising the acids 
formed by oxidation. It will, therefore, be 
evident that lime plays a very important 
part in the economy of soils. Now, one of 
the striking properties of lime is that it has 
a tendency to work down in a soil, insomuch 
that if a meadow be turned up some years 
after it has been limed, a layer of that sub¬ 
stance can be found 4in. or Sin. from the 
surface. This being the case, it is apparent 
that a soil left long to itself without being 
turned up or disturbed in any way would, 
in the course of time, become deficient or 
void of lime. This is the condition of most 
plots of ground in towns. They frequently 
remain for years without being touched or 
turned up in any way, and often have not 
had anything like an application of lime for 
generations, except such an accidental 
application as occurs through strewing the 
land with mortar during the process of 
pulling down and rebuilding houses in the 
neighbourhood. To sum up, my experience 
teaches me that the soil of plots of ground 
in the centre of smoky towns is almost 
always sour, and over and above the effect 
the absence of lime exerts in producing this 
result, they are more liable to suffer from 
this cause from their sheltered position and 
the decreased oxidising power of the air of 
towns, and from the fact that frequently no 
trouble is taken in turning them up so as 
to get the full benefit of the oxygen that 
may come in contact with them. Therefore, 
a3 the evil for which lime is a corrective is 
liable to be more prevalent in towns than in 
the country, it is evident that ics applica¬ 
tion is more necessary. My advice, there¬ 
fore, to those who undertake the cultivation 
of London gardens is, at first starting, to 
give a large dressing of lime, and dig it 
well in to the depth of 12in. or loin., and 
during the subsequent cultivation every 
care should be taken to keep the ground in a 
loose state by continualdiggingand turning. 
—A. A. Nesbit, Globe. 


A Hint to Window Gardeners,— There 
are many who grow flowers in windows who 
do not care to go to the expense of boxes ; 
and, where pot-plants are chiefly grown, 
boxes are scarcely essential, as the pots can, 
of course, be set on the sill outside. The 


pots are, however, rather unsightly, and, to 
obviate thi3 drawback, a neighbour of mine 
has ingeniously contrived to hide them. He 
procures a board about 8in. broad and half 
an inch in thickness, the length varying 
according to the width of the window. This 
board is fixed to the masonry on each side, 
and can be painted any colour which will 
harmonise with its surroundings, and, if 
desired, it can be fixed so as to project an 
inch or two from the front of the sill by 
means of iron holdfasts. This gives more 
•pace behind fopilje plants. This simple 
Centrivane3 hi< 




front and also shades them from bright 
sunshine, which often ruins delicate-rooted 
plants. It also effectually secures the 
plant from falling, and is much better, in 
this respect, than the string or wire gener¬ 
ally used for that purpose.—F. W. B. 

Ivy. —When we see a window furnished 
with the most beautiful of all screens—a 
living one of ivy, or a room in which the 
vine is made to run upon cornices or sur¬ 
round the picture frames—we feel a strong 
wish that we had something like it. Re¬ 
collect that all this luxuriance had a begin¬ 
ning ; this vine, the total length of which 
measures yards, was once but a few inches 
long. A small cutting, a little care, and 
time, these were all the outlay required 
for this treasure of verdure, and all these 
are within the reach of every one. Time, 
indeed, is the chief element, but after a fair 
start has been made, less is required than 
one would suppose. Make a beginning; if 
with a rooted plant, all the better; if only 
a cutting or “ slip ” can be had, start with 
that, for it will take root with the greatest 
ease. When growing, give it a fairly rich 
soil; water as needed, and—especially this 
—remove the dust from the leaves, as often 
as it accumulates, by the use of a sponge 
and warm water, and in time the reward 
will come .—American Agriculturist. 

A Portable Aquarium. —The accompany¬ 
ing illustration represents a simple and 
useful little parlour aquarium, in which 
many small exotic aquatics and some of our 



native water-weeds will grow as well as in a 
contrivance of greater dimensions. It con¬ 
sists simply of a glass vessel, similar in 
shape to an ordinary bell - glass, but 
furnished with a stand, and covered either 
with another bell-glass or an ordinary glass 
shade. A handful of sandy soil or gravel 
and a few shells at the bottom serve to bold 
the roots of vallisneria, aponogeton, chara, 
and other water plants. Soft water is best 
for filling the glass if it can be obtained, and 
one or two golden carp add brightness and 
life to such an arrangement, and give 
motion to the water: Aquatic plants, or 
such of them as will grow in a vase of small 
dimensions, very rarely produce flowers, and, 
in order to counteract this want of brilliancy, 
a vase of cut flowers may be introduced, as 
shown in our engraving, and ttey will last 
fresh and beautiful for a much longer time 
than when they are fully exposed to the gas 
or fire-heated atmosphere of the sitting- 
room.—B. 


F8UIT. 

THE BEST VARIETIES OF STRAW- 
BERRIES, AND THEIR CULTURE. 

H AYING grown an immense quantity 
of both old and new varieties of 
strawberries, perhaps a list of those descrip¬ 
tions which I consider the best, accom¬ 
panied by some remarks concerning their 
culture, may be of use to intending planters. 
Let us commence with the Black Prince, 
which is one of the earliest; although it 
possesses but little flavour it is a great 
bearer, and useful for preserving. 
Vicomtesse do Fleury is another prolific 
and early sort, and I find the old Scarlet 
still one of the very best for growing in 
quantities for preserving, and, being a very 
early ripener, it often comes in for that pur- 

E ose, when the latter sorts are spoiled by 
eavy thunder showers in July and August. 
As regards mid-season varieties. Sir J. 
Paxton is a first-rate kind, and carries well. 
The old Keen's Seedling is still not super¬ 
seded as a good early kind for forcing, but 
it requires a careful selection of the plants, 
as they often get quite barren in plantations 
of more than three years’ growth. Rivers’s 
Eliza is a prodigious bearer, and I find 
it is a kind that produces better crops in 
light soils than many other strawberries; it 
likewise come in very useful for preserving. 
President has been one of the very best 
bearing kinds in our collection, the beds 
being literally paved with trusses of its 
fruit. The trusses of this kind, too, are so 
heavy that they require extra care in prop¬ 
ping them up, for, if this is not done, the 
fruit rots when covered by the foliage. Sir 
Charles Napier is still one of the most pro¬ 
fitable varieties for the market gardener to 
grow, for, though a little acid in flavour for 
the dessert, it is good for preserving, carries 
well, and is likewise a sure bearer. La 
Constante is a very dwarf grower, and 
makes few runners, but the fruit has a. 
peculiarly rich flavour, and is very good 
either for dessert or preserving. In strong 
loamy soil this variety should always bear 
well, without renewing the beds bo often as 
others. Ingram’s Prince of Wales has 
medium-8ixed deep crimson fruit, of the 
most j uicy and refreshing flavour of any kind 
I grow, and the plants, likewise, bear well. 
Lucas, a new Belgian variety, is, I find, an 
excellent bearer, the fruit very large and of 
a fine conical shape, with very good flavour. 
Rifleman, a variety raised by the late Mr. 
Ingram, is an excellent large-fruiting sort, 
of good flavour, and carries well. Marguerite, 
a French kind, I have discarded, for, 
although its fruit is very large, the texture 
of the flesh is watery, with little flavour. 
Empress Eugenie is another large coarse- 
fruiting kina, which I have likewise dis¬ 
carded on account of its want of flavour, but 
it forces well, and is showy in a collection. 
Of the latest-fruiting section of strawberries, 
British Queen is still the best. Cockscomb 
is another very large new kind, that does 
well in strong soil, but its flavour is not 
first-rate. The Amateur is a new kind of 
the Sir Charles Napier type; it is a pro¬ 
digious cropper, and its fruit large and of 
good flavour, and, as it travels well, it will 
make a first-rate kind for growing for the 
market. Comte de Paris is a French late 
variety, the fruit very large and handsome, 
but rather acid in flavour, though excellent 
for preserving. The Elton is still the latest 
sort grown, and is one of the very best for 
preserving, its flesh being very red and firm, 
and the fruit large. 

Culture. 

In the culture of strawberries the best 
results will generally be obtained where the 
soil has been trenched or deeply dug, and 
enriched with plenty of good rotten manure; 
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and the beds or rows are not profitable when 
allowed to remain longer than three years 
on the 6ame soil. A good strong loamy 
soil is the most suitable for the plant, but 
as this is not found in every garden a mix¬ 
ture of stronger soil can be added to a light 
soil, where good crops of strawberries are a 
desideratum. Plants of strawberries which 
have been forced in pots will, if planted out 
in a rich sandy soil, produce excellent ci o )s, 
for the ball of strong soil at their roots will 
make them bear well for at least two years 
after being planted out. I raise all my 
best crops from pots plants when planted 
out as nearly as possible after the fruit is 
gathered. In general, the plants, after 
forcing, are huddled together, and often 
neglected in dry weather as regards water, 
ana not planted out till the pots are wanted 
again for the newly-laid young batch of 
runners. This does not give the old plants 
so good a chance of rooting into the new 
6 oil as when they are planted out early. 
When the weather is favourable in autumn, 
some of the varieties, when planted out 
early from pots, produce good second crops 


GOOD PEARS FOR LATE WINTER 
AND SPRING. 

EYERAL very indifferent seasons 
having occurred in succession, open- 
air fruit culture has come to be looked 
upon as doubtful work. Especially have 
good pears been lacking, for even when 
the blossoms have escaped the frosts of 
May—the last two seasons at all events— 
there has been no sun in autumn to add 
flavour to the fruit. Still, we must not 
give up in despair, but hope that better 
seasons are in store for us. When the 
seasons are at all favourable the following 
are amongst the best pears which ripen 
from January to March :—Let us begin 
with Josephine de Malines, a well-known 
pear, and one of the very best in every 
respect. The tree is rather straggling 
in growth, and requires to be well pinched 
in—summer pinching. The fruit should 
never be gathered till danger from frost 
make3 the operation imperative, for if 
athered too soon the flesh is sticky and 
ry; but when allowed to remain as long 


stant through all the bad seasons, thus 
proving it to be hardier in constitution 
than many others, and therefore a desirable 
variety to cultivate. The fruit is medium¬ 
sized, very handsome, being, when fully 
ripe, of a bright lemon colour, with reddish 
russet on the side next the sun, and of a 
rich aromatic flavour. Beurre Gris d’Hiver 
(Fig. 4) is a very handsome fruit of passable 
quality for a late pear, but it should be 
grown on a wall. It does no good either in 
bush or pyramidal form, and is but a shy 
bearer even on a west wall. Ours is on the 
ear stock ; possibly on the quince it would 
e more fruitful; its season for ripening is 
February. Ne Plus Meuris (Fig. 5) is more 
frequently roundish obovate, and very un¬ 
even in outline. It is a most excellent late 
ear, ripening from February to April, the 
esh being rich and piquant if grown on a 
wall, as it always should be. If grown as 
standards or pyramids it becomes gritty, 
and is only fit for stewing; it is a sure 
cropper, and a good grower. Besi di St. 
Waast (Fig. 6) is an excellent though little- 
grown pear, about the size and shape of 



Fig. 1.—Zepkirin Gregoire 



Fig. 2.—Easter Beurr^. 



Fig. 4.—Beurrrf Gris d’HiTer. 



Fig. 3. —Passe Colmar. 





Fig. 5.—Ne Plus M m it. 


Fig. 6.—Beei di St. Waait. 


Fig. 7.-Beurr^ d’Arembtrg. 


of fruit. In planting young plantations of 
strawberries from runners, they will be 
found to succeed best when planted in July 
or August, for then they have time to root 
well before the winter sets in; and if the 
runners have been strong when planted, 
jy will produce some fine fruit the year 
.. H&wing. When the planting of the runners 
\ -delayed till the spring, dry weather often 
prevails in March or April before the roots 
have progressed much, and a year is lost as 
regards getting much fruit from them. 
Late autumn planting is likewise wrong in 
practice, for the early frosts heave the plants 
out of the ground unless well protected with 
litter. I find that a top-dressing of litter 
put on in the autumn as a protection against 
severe winter frosts is requisite for straw¬ 
berry beds, whether newly planted or not. 
In the spring the young leaves grow through 
it, and the strawy litter keeps the fruit 
clean after the heavy rains or showers. 
This is better than using tan, short grass, 
or hay for this purpose. In dry summers 
strawberry plants, when swelling their 
fruits, will enjoy any amount of liquid 
manure.—W. T. g* ~ y-cliO 
Digitized by IjQOQlC 


as possible it is buttery, melting, and highly 
aromatic. The flesh is sometimes (always 
when good) of apale salmon colour. Zephirin 
Gregoire (Fig. 1) is also an excellent pear, 
a very prolific bearer; but the blossom 
being more susceptible of injury than many 
others tends to neutralise its free-bearing 
qualities. We have only got it in bush 
form, for which its habit is well suited, 
being of sturdy short-jointed growth. 
Where wall-room could be spared for it, 
doubtless it would prove to be one of the 
very best of late pears, the flesh possessing 
a rich vinous piquancy. Easter Beurre 
(Fig. 2) is too well known to require de¬ 
scription. Unfortunately, the last two 
seasons the spring frosts have with us 
destroyed nearly all its blossoms, and fruit 
of it has been scarce, and what there has 
been has been speckly and kept badly. Its 
season for ripening is from Christmas to 
the end of March. The tree is a vigorous 
grower, and the fruit is finest when the tree 
is grown on the pear stock. Passe Colmar 
(Fig. 3) is another well-known and very 
generally grown pear; and not the least of 
its good qualities is that it has been con- 


Flemish Beauty, but more uneven in out¬ 
line. The flesh is juicy and sugary, and, 
though occasionally gritty, by no means 
unpleasantly so. The tree is of good habit 
and constitution, and does well grown or 
traiued in any form. Beurre d’Aremberg 
(Fig. 7) is another most excellent December 
and January pear, larger than the pre¬ 
ceding, of handsome form, with light yellow 
and russetty skin. The flavour is rich and 
highly perfumed—quite equal to a good 
Doyenne du Comice. The tree is a good 
bearer, and though it does well as an espa¬ 
lier or standard it merits a wall.—W. 


Grafting Apples and Pears.—Where 
trees of these are found to be unfruitful 
year after year, either from the varieties 
being unsuited to the locality, over¬ 
luxuriance, or other causes, the best way of 
converting them quickly into fruitful trees 
is to cut the entire head off, not too closely, 
and to graft it all over with some trust¬ 
worthy sort. By this means a healthy head 
of bearing wood is speedly developed, small 
branches healing much more rapidly than 
large limbs that are liable to decay and so 
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c .utc the destruction of the entire tree. 
Double-grafted trees as a rule bloom more 
abundantly than single-grafted ones, as, 
owing: to over-luxuriance being checked, the 
energies of the tree appear to be more 
directed towards forming blossom than 
T rod buds.—J. G. 

Pears Grafted on the Quince. —Pears are 
c -mmonly grafted on a quince stock, but it 
is supposed that there are more than forty 
varieties which refuse this union and which 
are therefore managed by double grafting 
upon a pear stock of a proper sort which 
has itself been grafted upon the quince. 
Professor Decaisne, on the first trial of such 
an experiment under his own observation, 
succeeded with twenty of these antipathetic 
varieties without difficulty, but some (among 
which are Clairgeau and Beurr6Bo*c) ob¬ 
stinately refuse to unite with the quince 
stock. 

Fruit on North Walls.—These, if not of 
sufficient height for late plums or cherries, 
may be turned to good acconnt for late sorts 
of gooseberries and for red and white 
curra _ts; the latter may be kept in good 
condition until very late in the season if 
covered with old fishing-nets. This is better 
than matting up the best trees. To cover a 
tree with mats when in full leaf is one of 
the surest ways to prevent the wood from 
ripening, which will not only affect the next 
season’s crop, but lay the foundation of 
disease and premature decay in the tree 
itself.—J. G. 

Low v. H gh Espaliers. —I do not think 
low training so good for pears as for apples, 
nevertheless on an espalier scarcely 6ft. 
high, and with six tiers of branches, I have a 
Marie Louise which has bloom buds on the 
lowest as well as on other tiers and is not 
by any means what I consider a good speci¬ 
men of that form of training. If the tree 
is only to be considered as to the amount of 
fruit it will yield then unquestionably an 
8ft trellis is best, but I think suen a 
trellis should consist of iron wires. The ad¬ 
vantage of the 6fb. espalier is that it does 
i*©t cast so long a shadow as a higher one, 
which in a small garden, with no great 
amount of room for growing vegetables, is a 
consideration. But in this, as in most cases, 
good management will achieve a great deal. 
—B. S. 

Graf 1 tag- Wax- —Grafting-wax is usually 
made of a mixture of resin, beeswax, and 
tallow, melted and well stirred together. 
The resin tends to make the wax hard and 
adhesive, the beeswax to impart a durable 
consistency, and the tallow to make it soft 
enough for use. A proper quantity of each, 
to form wax that may be easily applied with 
some artificial warmth, and that will adhere 
well and not melt in the sun, will answer. 
Sometimes an equal quantity of each is used. 
Another good mixture is made of three 
part b of resin, three of beeswax, and two of 
tallow, but it is cheaper to use more resin, 
and a common mixture consists of four of 
resin, two of tallow, and one of beeswax. 
The resin causes this to adhere a good deal 
to the hands.—C. 


better arbour tree, is the weeping ash. 
Owing to its extreme pendulous habit, it is 
necessary that it should be worked on very 
tall stocks, as, if height is not secured at 
first, it cannot be obtained afterwards. The 
weeping ash should be planted in quiet 
secluded spots, where, when fully grown, it 
may form a pleasant retreat during sunny 
I days. Ik will be found that a tree with a 
stem considerably bent or inclined at the 
top, will form the most convenient arbour 
tree, as the position of the stem will then 
be at one side instead of in the centre.—D. 

Alphonse Karr’s Wistaria.—I leave my 
study at quarter before six: the sun is 
already high above the horizon; his rays 
sparkle like fire-dust through the leaves of 
the great service trees, and shining on my 
house impart to it a rose and saffrou-tinted 
hue. I go down three steps. Here we are 
in China! You stop meat my first word 
with a smile of disdain. My house is entirely 
covered by a wistaria; the wistarip. is a 
creeping, branching plant, with a foliage 
somewhat resembling that of the acacia, 
and from which hang numberless large 
bunches of flowers of a pale blue colour, 
which^ exhale the sweetest odour. This 
magnificent plant comes from China: 
perhaps you are admiring it there whilst I 
contemplate it here. I do not believe I 
exaggerate, even with you, when I declare 
that I think this a thousand times more 
beautiful than the richest palaces—this 
house of wood, all green, all blossoming, all 
perfumed, which every year increases in 
verdure, blossoms, and sweet odours. 


Work to be Done in March . 


1 1 S. I Pwh on the propagation of bedding plant*. 


2 

s. 

3 

M. 

4 

T. 

5 

W. 

6 

T. 

7 

F. 

8 

S. 

9 

s. 

10 

M. 

11 

T. 

12 

W. 

13 

T. 

14 

F. 

15 

S. 

16 

s. 

i7 

M. 

18 

T. 

19 

W. 

20 

T. 

21 

F. 

22 

S. 

23 

s. 

24 

M. 

25 

T. 

26 

W. 

27 

T. 

28 

F. 

29: 

S. 


Mot* moo*— tonal Pineappl— to their fruiting 
pita; aee that the bottom-heat la ■nfflolent and 
not too mneb. Start aaoooaaional fineri—; aee 
that all inside frnit borders are auffioientlj moist 
throughout. Diabud aucoeasional fines. Sow 
parsnip* and lettuoe. Plant seakale, rhubarb, 
horseradish, and artiohok—. Pot off vine ey—. 
Prick oat celery. Plant melons. 


Put dahlia roots in heat in order to produce 
onttinga. Pat on peaoh blinds or protect with 
netting. Weed, sweep, and roll grarel walks. 
Sweep and roll lawns, and edge the verges. 
Plant oat additional antnmn sown oabbages, as 
also some red on—. Hoe and stir tbe ground 
between growing crops. Tie out pelargonium 
shoots, and fumigate for aphides. 


Sow the main crops of onions, shallots, leeks, 
and parsley; also summer oabbages, savoys, 
red cabbage, and seakle, and put in the prin¬ 
cipal crop of early and seoond early potato—. 
Sow more carrots and a little tomato— and 
capsicums in hot-beds. Plant out lettuce, cauli¬ 
flowers, and peas in rich ground. Prone earliest 
roe—. Make asparagos beds. 


Pork over the soil of herbaceous borders, 
dividing late summer-flowering plants. Plant 
box edging. Pot greenhouse hard-wooded plants. 
Remove lili— grown in pots to cold frame*. Tie 
all greenhouse plants that require it. Provide 
continuous blooming subjects for greenhouse. 
8hade store plants; give more beast. 


SHRUBS AMD TREES. 


30 S. 
31 1 M. 


Bow spinach and turnips. 


In cold or northern districts tbe operations may be tea 
days or a fortnight later than shown above. 


Weeping Trees— The association of the 
common weeping willow with water leads 
people to think that it will not succeed else- 
*'Here; bat there are few spots, even away 
Lorn water, in which it will not thrive, if 
the soil be deep. I have seen really grand 
specimens of it growing on lawns. Scarcely 
has beautiful is the weeping birch; ior, 
although its spray is not so long as that 
of the willow, yet, owing to tbe tree being 
toore lofty, it is really equally effective. Not 
spacefill, perhaps, as fcthek oi ihv^eSbli£% 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Boies.—Many who grow roses prune at 
different times. This effects a double 
object. Were all pruned at once early, 
some kinds would immediately commence 
pushing the shoots required for bloom; 
and when, as bo often occurs, we experience 
keen spring frosts, the growth would be 
either completely cut off, or so far injured 


as to seriously interfere with the display of 
bloom; and if the pruning were altogether 
delayed until danger from the above cause 
was not likely to be incurred, the blooming 
of all would be so much later as to consider¬ 
ably shorten the flowering season; whereas 
by pruning a portion, say early in March, 
another portion a fortnight later, and the 
remainder at the beginning of April, the 
danger of tbe whole being injured is 
avoided, and there is the chance, should 
the weather not be such as to injure them, 
of getting a portion so much earlier. 
Where roses are intended to be pegged 
down it would be well to defer their pruning 
for a week or ten days later, as where grown 
in this way, from the position in which the 
shoots are trained, it causes the buds to 
break almost simultaneously over the whole 
length; if the growth made be not kept 
back until all danger from severe frost is 
over, their flowering will be endangered. 
In the low damp inland of northern dis¬ 
tricts it is always well to defer the pruning 
a little later, as, by dear-bought experience, 

I have been convinced it is better to wait a 
little longer for the flowers than to run the 
chance of having the first, which are inva¬ 
riably the best, blooms cut off; and it is 
well to bear in mind that in open winters 
the pruning should always be deferred later 
than after severe ones, although the growth 
whish, from the commencement of February, 
they make when there is an absence of pro¬ 
tracted frost having to be cut away weakens 
them, and often tempts the grower to prune 
before it is safe. Those who grow for exhi¬ 
bition prune comparatively close, so as to 
concentrate the strength of the plants into 
a few shoots, which, from their limited 
number, are necessarily strong, and may be 
expected to bear a few large flowers. For 
ordinary purposes it is better to prune less 
severely. It is difficult to convey in writing 
the exact method advisable to follow, as 
even many individual varieties require to be 
somewhat differently treated to others; but 
it may be taken as a safe rule that the 
stronger the natural growth of the variety, 
and the more vigorous the state of the indi¬ 
vidual plant, the less pruning needed. In 
all caseB it is advisable to remove com¬ 
pletely out from their base the whole of the 
weak thin wood, the produce of last or 
previous seasons, and which has not suffi¬ 
cient substance to push shoots strong 
enough to flower; for the presence of these 
uselessly taxes the energies of the plants, 
drawing? support which is better concen¬ 
trated in the stout blooming wood. These 
weak growths also tend to crowd the plants, 
keeping out both sun and air. With roses 
that are naturally weak growers it is neces¬ 
sary to prune to fewer eyes than in the case 
of the strong ones, otherwise, if left too 
full, the flow of sap is directed to the for¬ 
mation and support of a much greater 
number of shoots than are ever strong 
enough to bear flowers, to the manifest 
detriment of those which are. All the Tea 
varieties must be pruned very cautiously, 
leaving their strong growths without fur¬ 
ther interference than being somewhat 
shortened; but with these, likewise, it is 
advisable to thin out all the weak shoots. 
With the weakest growers of the Teas also 
leave the strongest shoots a considerable 
length, but reduce the number proportionate 
to the natural strength of the variety and 
the more or less vigorous condition the 
plant happens to be in. Mulching the 
surface of rose beds with rotten manure is 
of the greatest importance to secure a satis¬ 
factory crop of flowers during the current * 
season, and equally necessary to the pro¬ 
duction of strong growth for the ensuing 
year’s bl6om. This is especially the case 
in dry situations, where the soil becomes 
parched during the summer season, and is 
much more effectual than the application of 
eTen an unlimited quantity of water alone. 
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and this quite independent of the body of 
soil in which the plants are grown having 
been previously well enriched. The apply¬ 
ing of manure in this way to standards, 
half-standards, and such as are grown bush 
fashion may be delayed for some weeks, hut 
with those that are grown on their own 
roots to he pegged down, the mulching 
should he put on directly the pruning is 
completed, before the shoots are pegged in 
tho positions they are to occupy, or it can¬ 
not he conveniently done afterwards. Pre¬ 
vious to this, as soon as pruned, the beds 
should be forked over, pointing-in at the 
same time any manure that may be needed 
to incorporate with the soil. 

Phloxes- —The phlox is a gross feeder, 
and never succeeds well unless the ground 
is deeply trenched and well manured; this 
ought to he done in the autumn, so that the 
frosts of winter may pulverise the soil, and 
it ought to be turned over two or thrt?e 
times. I have just now planted out a bed 
of plants that have been wintered in cold 
frames. Each plant is throwing up three 
or four strong shoots; the distance apart 
in the beds is 18in. Cuttings put in early, 
and rooted in a gentle bottom-heat, are very 
useful for doweling in pots in the autumn. 
The plants must be potted on and carefully 
attended to, else they will not flower until 
the second year. 

Pansies in Beds.—The surface of the 
ground should now be stirred with a pointed 
stick, and all weeds should be carefully 
removed with the fingers. If there be suffi¬ 
cient space between the plants it will he as 
well to run a Dutch hoe through amongst 
them. Mulch the surface of the beds with 
rotten manure. 


Pinks-—These require treatment very 
similar to that given to pansies. In our 
own beds perhaps a dozen plants have died 
during the winter, and the blank spaces 
will be filled in from a number of plants 
that have been saved in pots and wintered 
in a cold frame. There are a few varieties 
that will not do well in the open ground 
during the winter, and if they should be 
scarce it is better to save them all in pots. 


plants 

will be above ground, and the mulching 
material put on early in the winter ought 
to be dug in; for this operation use a fork 
in preference to the spade. Be very careful 
not to disturb the roots of any kinds of 
lilies, as they, more than most subjects, 
are impatient of any interference at this 
season. Summer and autumn-blooming 
herbaceous plants, such as phloxes, asters, 
or any flowers that exist in large masses 
when the season is considerably advanced, 
it will be well to divide at the present time, 
as by this means their roots will be placed 
within reach of fresh soil, which win 
strengthen them and enable them to bloom 
better. It is necessary to keep well back in 
the border tall-growing plants of this de¬ 
scription; but as far as possible avoid plant¬ 
ing them where the ground is occupied with 
the roots of deciduous trees. Herbaceous 
p'ants have but a very poor chance of 
success under such circumstances. Any 
choice plants that are subject to the attacks 
of slugs will be benefited by an inch of coal 
ashes being placed round the collars of the 
plants—this, though not altogether prevent¬ 
ing the slugs from attacking them, will in 
a great measure hinder them from harbour¬ 
ing under the plants. It is not too late to 
plant or re-plant good kinds, though on dry 
days at this season the roots should be ex¬ 
posed as short a time as possible. 

Greenhouses.—Indoor plants have al¬ 
most invariably started into growth; there¬ 
fore 6uch as require potting must at once 
receive attention. Borders in which plants 
are growing should be lightly forked up, 
and if the srfil is, exhaur" ’ ' 


Drgitm 


L.U 


a .dpesBing of 


loam, leaf-mould, rotten manure, or good 
peat may be added. Some plants need 
more water than others, and in such cases 
neatly-formed basins of soil should be made 
around them, so as to retain sufficient for 
their wants without overflowing. Passion¬ 
flowers should be pruned well in, and the 
soil in which they are growing should be 
thoroughly saturated with water, so as to 
induce them to start freely into growth. 
Gut in the branches of habrothamnuses. 
Several of the free-growing fuchsias are 
well suited for conservatory roof decoration 
or that of pillars, especially when planted 
out in borders. If trained to the rafters 
from the middle of April until they are 
completely denuded of side branches in the 
end of October or November, or for the 
purpose of resting them and admitting 
light to the other inmates of the house, 
they form objects of interest, being richly 
laden during all that time with both flowers 
and foliage. 

Tender Annuals for Pot Culture.— 
If a little seed be now sown of balsams, 
Globe Amarantus, Celosia pyramidalis, and 
cockscombs, they will come in early for 
greenhouse decorations. It is not well to 
sow the seeds in more heat than is neces¬ 
sary for their healthy germination, and in 
raising the young plants at this season it 
is essential that from the first of their 
appearance they be placed as near the glass 
as possible, for if they become in any way 
drawn up weak and spindly no after atten¬ 
tion can ever repair the injury. For a like 
reason they should always be potted singly 
as soon as they are large enough to handle. 

Striking Zonal Pelai goniums.—These 
plants, as is well known, will strike at any 
time of the year, but the varieties intended 
for winter flowering I have always found 
to do much the best from cuttings struck 
the autumn previous or early in spring— 
times which give them a chance for get¬ 
ting the wood hard and solidified. With¬ 
out this condition, when subjected to the 
warmth requisite for the free development 
of flower through the dull season, they 
almost invariably are inclined to run to 
leaf rather than to the formation of bloom. 
Guttings taken off now, struck in warmth, 
grown on without check, and thoroughly 
hardened up during the latter end of 
summer, if properly managed afterwards, 
will well answer the purpose required. 

Fancy Pelargoniums.-- The present is 
much the best season to strike these, secur¬ 
ing for the purpose the freest-growing 
shoots. They will root now much more 
certainly and quickly, and grow better 
afterwards, than those put in when the old 
plants are cut back after flowering. 

Fuchsias for the general display should 
now be encouraged to make all the growth 
possible, as, if they do not attain sufficient 
size early in the season, their natural free- 
flowering disposition brings them into a 
blooming state, rather than to shoot ex¬ 
tension, when the weather gets hotter. Stop 
the shoots as requisite, to fully furnish the 
plants. 

Vineriss.—If vines that were started a 
few weeks ago have broken they should 
have a little more warmth given them. Id 
admitting air be careful that cold draughts 
are not introduced, or they will interfere 
greatly with the proper development of the 
young leaves. A vinery in the stage just 
alluded to may be made to be of use for 
other things besides vines, as, for instance, 
strawberries, a few pots of which may be 
started in such a house. Potatoes may also 
be grown in 12in. pots, which should be 
be drained and half-filled with a mixture of 
ordinary loam and rotten manure. Put one 
potato in each, covering it with lin. or 2in. 
of soil; when growth has progressed, filling 
the pots up. Of French beans likewise 


some may be sown, using 10in. or 12in. po 
draining and half-filling them with good soil, 
putting the beans in not too thickly, and 
covering them about lin.; these, too, when 
up and of some size, should have the pots 
filled with soil. Whatever of this description 
is grown in a vinery must not be permitted 
to interfere in any way with the vines, as 
they, of course, should be tke first con¬ 
sideration. The beans are very liable to 
become infested with red spider: to prevent 
this, as soon as the plants are of sufficient 
size to bear it, give them a good syringing 
every day, being particular to direct the 
water well to all parts of the leaves. 

Forcing Pit.— To keep up a good supply 
of flowers on the plants for cutting as well 
as for decorative purposes, some more 
deutzias, double prunus, kalmias, rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and Ghent azaleas should be put in 
a house or pit where there is a little warmth. 
Such subjects as the above should not be 
put out of doors when they have finished 
blooming; they ought to have a place in a 
cold house or a pit, and when the season 
gets further advanced they can be planted 
out again. 

Cucumbers. —A good hotbed should now 
he made for a two or a three-light frame, 
according to the requirements, on which to 
plant out the cucumbers sown some weeks 
back. This bed ought to be made 4ft. or 
44ft. high, the manure being well prepared. 
If the plants have filled with roots the small¬ 
sized pots do not allow them to become 
stunted : they may be moved to others Sin. 
or 9in. in diameter, and kept in these till 
the bed in which they are to he planted is 
ready to receive them. It is well to have 
the plants a good size before being put out 
in the bed in which they are to be grown, as 
they will thus come into bearing before it 
gets cold, which will give less trouble in the 
application of linings through the weather 
getting warmer. If the seed-bed which the 
plants now occupy be getting cold add 
more heating material round the sides. A 
little melon seed should also now be sown 
in small pots similar to those recommended 
for cucumbers. It will succeed in the seed¬ 
bed in which they have been raised. 

Hardy Fruits.—Grafting of new or im¬ 
proved varieties of fruit on inferior kinds 
can now be done. If the stocks were 
headed down a couple of months ago all 
the better, though this need not be an 
obstacle, as no real harm will be done by 
cutting them down now. Cleft or wedge 
grafting is that which we practise and 
recommend as being at once simple, expe¬ 
ditiously done, and effective. Work the 
clay well over the grafts in order to exclude 
both air and rain, and keep a reserve of clay 
to renew any damage that may be caused 
by frost loosening it from the stocks.— 
Guttings of gooseberries and currants can 
be made on wet days, and be planted now 
at any time. Single-stemmed bushes should 
always be preferred; therefore select the 
young growths of last year, which should 
be at least 9in. long, twelve or fifteen not 
being too much Pick out all the eyes or 
buds except two or three at top, and plant 
firmly in rows 18in. apart and 6in. apart in 
the row. They will root in a few weeks, and 
as growth proceeds pick out any buds that 
may appear near the surface of the soil or 
through it, the object being to form a tree 
that shall have a single stem, and be free 
from suckers. Transplant any cuttings 
that were pat in last season, giving them 
about double the space which they have 
had as cuttings, and next year they will be 
sufficiently large to form permanent planta¬ 
tions. Established plantations of goose¬ 
berries and currants should he lightly 
“ pointed ” over and a liberal mulching of 
stable manure be afterwards given them ; 
lacking this, give them a dressing of lime, 
soot, or wood ashes, or the three mixed 
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together, in which case the mixture should 
be applied when the trees are damp, and if 
thrown over them as well as on the ground, 
some of it will adhere, and not only kill 
moss and lichen, but keep off mischievous 
birds.—Some varieties of strawberries have 
suffered severely during the winter, and any 
not mulched prior to the frost setting in 
are sure to be permanently injured. Any 
thus affected had best be uprooted forth¬ 
with, and new plantations formed from the 
runners pricked out in reserve beds last 
autumn. Of course no fruit can be expected 
from such plants during the present season, 
but the best runners for next season’s 
forcing may be obtained from them, so that 
they will be of some service if planted thus 
early.—Figs that have been matted or coiled 
up with hay bands for the winter may now ! 
be uncovered, but they should be nailed at' 
once or tied closely to the walls to be free i 
of frost. Thin out any weak or unripe I 
shoots, but avoid cutting them more than | 
is absolutely necessary for the full exposure 
of all the branches to light and air. 


VEGETABLES. 

MONKSHOOD AND HORSE-RADISH. 
ASES of poisoning so often arise from 
the roots of monkshood being mistaken 
for those of horse-radish that we have 
thought it well to illustrate the two, with 
the view of pointing out the differences that 
exist between them. Professor Bentley thus 
directs attention to the characters by 
which they are distinguished in the Phin-via- 
ceutical Jyumal 


if grown in a very luxuriant soil. In form 
it resembles the cultivated carrot, or more 
nearly the common parsnip, being broad at 
its upper extremity, and tapering gradually 
downward to a small thread-like point; the 
upper extremity, on an average, being about 
the thickness of the middle finger, but fre- 
| quently an inch or more in diameter. Some¬ 
times the main root divides into two or three 
divisions, each of which resembles the other. 
It passes perpendicularly into the earth, giv¬ 
ing off from its sides numerous cylindrical 
fibres, about the thickness of a common 
knitting needle. In colour, externally, the 
main root and its fibres are coffee coloured, 
or dark brown, or some shade of brown; 
internally, it is white. It has no particular 
odour, being merely earthy. Its taste is at 
first bitter, but in a few minutes a very 
peculiar feeling of numbness and tingling 
is perceived in the lips, cheeks, and 
tongue. 

Horse-radish (Cochlearia armoracia).— 

The root of this plant is a perennial. It is 
commonly a foot or more in length, giving 
off from its sides a number of irregular 
branches of variable sizes, and terminating 
frequently at its upper extremity in two or 
n^ore divisions, from which the leaves arise. 
In diameter above it varies from about half 
an inch to 2 inches or more; as commonly 
used, it is about the thickness of the thumb. 
In form, it is enlarged about the crown, or 
point where the leaves are given off; it then 
slightly tapers for a short distance, and be¬ 
comes ultimately more or less cylindrical, 

1 and instead of tapering gradually to a 
point, as the root of monkshood, it frequently 
maintains nearly the same thickness to its 
lower extremity, and then commonly divides 



Monkshood. 


norre-radieh Root. 



Monkshood (Aconitnm Napellm).—The 
root of this plant is a bienuial. It is formed 
on the side of the root of the previous year 
daring the Bummer and autumn, and the 
old root then gradually decays. About the 
months of October, November, December, 
and January, when the leaves are absent, it 
possesses the greatest activity, and hence 
the above months arc the best time to col¬ 
lect it when required for medicinal use, and 
also the period in which its poisonous 
effects are the most intense. The time, 
therefore, when the root is most poisonous 
is that when it is alone liable to be sub¬ 
stituted for horse-radish, for when the leaves 
appear the two roots are not likely to be 
confoanded. In length the root of monks¬ 
hood averages about"S^inqhes but! some¬ 
time* it is as much a^j^cfcjver w Hgbcs, 


into two or more branches. n other cases, 
however, it does taper somewhat from its 
upper to its lower extremity, but by no 
means, in any instance, so evidently as in 
the root of monkshood. In colour, ex¬ 
ternally, it is white with a tinge of yellow, 
and whitish internally. Its odour, when 
scraped or bruised, is exceedingly pene¬ 
trating and acrid, exciting frequently 
sneezing and secretion of tears. In taste it 
is very pungent, especially in autumn and 
spring, accompanied by a bitter or sweet 
flavour, according to circumstances, as, for 
instance, the season at which they are col¬ 
lected, the manner in which it has been 
cultivated, and the soil in which it is grown. 
The more important distinctive characters 
between the two roots may be thus tabulated 
and contrasted 


i 

I 


Monkshood. 

Conical in form, and 
tapering percept¬ 
ibly to a point. 


Coffee coloured, or 
more or less brown¬ 
ish, externally. 
Odour, merely earthy. 


Taste, at first bitter, 
but afterwards pro¬ 
ducing a disagree¬ 
able tingling and 
numbness. 


Horse radish. 

Slightly conical at 
the crown, then 
cylindrical, or 
nearly so, and al¬ 
most of the same 
thickness for 
many inches. 

White, or with a 
yellow tinge. 

Odour especially de¬ 
veloped upon 
scraping, when it 
is very pungent 
aud irritating. 

Bitter or sweet, ac¬ 
cording to cir¬ 
cumstances, and 
very pungent. 


The roots of monkshood and horse-radish 
may he also distinguished by the different 
appearances they present when scraped with 
a knife. Thus, the former will then bo 
observed to be of a succulent character, and 
the scraped portions soon to acquire a 
pinkish or reddish hue; whilst the latter 
scrapes firm and dry, and does not alter in 
colour. 

From the above description of the roots 
of monkshood and horse-radish, it will be 
! seen that instead of resembling each other, 
as is commonly supposed, they have scarcely 
any appearance in common, presenting 
evident and well-marked distinctive charac¬ 
ters in their form, general appearance, 
colour, odour, and taste. The only resem¬ 
blance between the two roots, and this is 
but a slight one, is in the appearance of 
their orowns, but even supposing it possible 
to mistake them so far, the other characters 
of distinction are so well marked that no 
difficulty ougliG to arise in distinguishing 
between them. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

N OW that the welcome favourable 
weather has set in all vacant ground 
should be dug and all crops of a doubtful 
character, such as frost-bi.ten lettuces, 
hroccolis, cabbages, globe artichokes, &c., 
should he removed. Parsnips and carrots 
that have been wintered in the ground 
should also be got up before they start into 
growth, and the ground can then be got in 
readiness for other crops. Seed sowing will 
now be the most pressing operation, and, a 
jsuitable seed bed being of the first im- 
• portance, neither labour nor patience should 
be spared in preparing it. Light soils need 
little beyond making firm in order that the 
diills may be drawn neatly, but heavy soils 
will require the surface to be worked about 
on fine days, and the drills to be drawn a 
couple of days or so prior to putting in the 
seeds; if the drill, too, can have a coating 
of lighter soil or the seeds be covered in 
with such, the success of the crops will 
more than compensate for the extra labour. 
Considering the fickle character of our 
spring months it is yet too soon to plant the 
general stock of potatoes, though, from the 
liability to disease when the tubers are lat e 
in maturing, one hardly knows which is the 
greater of the two evils—that i9, the haulm 
to be cut down with spring frosts or the 
tubers destroyed by disease. In any case 
I would recommend the risk to be run of 
planting a good breadth of the first early 
kinds, and, as soon as the tops show above 
ground, draw the soil over them, and when 
this can be no longer done cover them with 
long stable litter till all danger from spring 
fro 3 t is over. If the ground be dry and 
has been deeply trenched or dug, dibble the 
sets in in preferee to planting them in 
drills but in wet or tdnacioiia soils drill 
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planting is preferable because the sets can 
then be covered, as they should be, with dry 
mould or vegetable refuse, such as leaf soil, 
the ashes from refuse heaps, and similar 
material, all of which assist in the produc¬ 
tion of clean tubers. Sowings should be 
made of Cocoa-nut and Enfield Market 
Cabbages, Red Cabbages, Savoys, Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Broccoli, and Snow’s Winter 
White Broccoli. Parsnips.—As soon as the 
ground is dry enough these should be sown. 
Cabbages.—The soil should on a dry day be 
stirred amongst Cabbages planted in the 
autumn; it wHl be a good plan to draw some 
up to the stems of the plants; this is the 
more necessary if they have been at all 
loosened during the winter by the wind. 
Seakale, when the ground is in fit condition, 
ought to be planted; when its season for 
growth is long, it becomes stronger than if 
not planted till late. The stronger the pieces 
of root that are used for planting, the 
stronger, as a rule, will be the crowns that 
they make ; pieces as thick as one’s finger 
and from 6in. to 9in. long are the best; 
where, however, a sufficient number of these 
do not exist, smaller ones will do. Make 
holes for them with a dibble, letting the 
top of the piece of root be level with the 
surface; plant them from 15in. to 18in. 
apart, if there be a scarcity of roots, pieces 
of the crowns may be used for planting. 

Saccessioiial Cabbages from the Old 
Stumps. —Any authoritative work on 
gardening will tell yon, with regard to 
cabbage, to sow in autumn, spring, and 
midsummer, and to plant as often—a course 
of practice which most gardeners have dis¬ 
covered to be quite unnecessary. Cauli¬ 
flowers and Brussels sprouts cannot always 
be had just when wanted; but tender cab¬ 
bage—and what is nicer or more wholesome P 
—may be had with very little management. 
Supposing we plant cabbage in autumn, 
late, or in spring, they will come in for use 
nice and tender towards the beginning of 
summer; but, as the household is generally 
not able to use them as fast as they grow, 
the heads are allowed to swell until they 
burst, or go to seed or rot, and eventually 
become quite useless for cooking purposes. 
This, I am quite aware, is what takes place 
in nine cases out of ten with the cabbage 
crop in summer; and, consequently, it is 
imagined here in the north that another 
Huccessional planting is required to con¬ 
tinue the supply; but this is a mistake. 
In gardens from which large establish¬ 
ments have to be supplied it is seldom 
that more than one, or at most two, 
plantations are made during the twelve 
months; and the reason is this—that, as the 
cabbages are ready they are generally 
wanted, and a certain number of heads are 
cut daily; but the experienced gardener does 
not cut the head off at the surface of the 
scil, but just at the neck, leaving a few of 
the bottom leaves. Consequently, before 
the quarter has been cut over the first-cut 
plants have made another break and become 
furnished each with a whole cluster of 
young succulent heads, which fold imme¬ 
diately, and are fit to cut before the first 
heads are quite finished. The plants will 
even break and fold a third time, and in 
this way a plot of cabbage may be made to 
afford a supply nearly all the year round. 
The vigour, free growth, and tenderness of 
the heads will be greatly promoted by 
frequent stirrings of the soil between the 
rows, and mulching with any loose material, 
such as short grass or leaves, at command. 
Cut your cabbages, therefore, if you have 
to give them away to your neighbours, 
before the heads get over ripe and useless, 
and you will have a continuance of young 
aud tender heads such as most cooks prefer 
to heads which are large, white, and hard. 
To ensure a ^nter^op, is of the 


sprouts being run upon too much, a 
planting may be made in August or the 
beginning of September of some dwarf kind, I 
ana also the Enfield Market variety.—J. S. 

Leeks, —To grow these large, crisp, and of 
mild flavour, we require good rich land, well 
trenched, pulverised, ana manured. Sow in 
the middle of March and again in April. In 
order to grow them large, and blanch a good 
length of them, throw out a shallow trench 
18in. wide and plant them in two rows 
for the convenience of earthing them up in 
order to blanch them, and also for a slight 
protection when severe frost sets in. Fifty 
years ago they were but little known in this 
country and were only distinguished by the 
name of “ Leek.” Of late years, although 
many varieties have been brought out as 
new or under new names, such as Henry’s 
Prize, Large Rouen, Ayton Castle, Giant, 
<fcc., the old London-Flag when well-culti¬ 
vated would hardly be distinguished from 
the Giant or any other kind with a new 
name.—J. B. 

The Globe Artichoke. —In most house¬ 
holds this artichoke is highly esteemed, and 
it is important that every cultural arrange¬ 
ment that will tend to extend the season of 
bearing should receive due attention. Years 
ago it was the custom in most gardens at 
the approach of winter to cover the plants 
entirely, or nearly, with litter and then to 
bank them up with earth, in which condi¬ 
tion they remained through the winter. I 
believe, however, that the globe artichoke is 
much hardier than was at that time sup¬ 
posed. Four years ago I planted a few 
plants with a view of testing their hardi¬ 
ness in a plot of land not at all favourable 
for their growth, and they have never had 
any protection at all; nevertheless they have 
never suffered injury from exposure to the 
weather. In the southern and midland 
counties all the protection they require is, in 
severe weather, to place a small forkful of 
litter over and around the crown of each 
plant, to be removed when the weather 
changes. Globe artichokes are often 
allowed to remain too long in one spot and 
where this occurs it has the effect of induc¬ 
ing a large production of heads in July, 
whilst later in the season there will probably 
be a scarcity. The best way of managing 
them, according to my experience, is to re¬ 
plant about a fourth of the whole crop every 
year. The crop will thus occupy fresn 
ground every four years. One of the 
principal advantages of this system of cul¬ 
ture will be the extension of the season of 
bearing. The old-established plants will 
come into bearing first, whilst those that aro 
transplanted in March will, in consequence 
of their removal, come into use much later 
and so form a desirable succession. In 
making new plantations, with a view to 
autumn production, I do not think it is 
dsirable to plant very small bits and neither 
is it necessary, as in removing a fourth of 
the crop good strong off-sets with a good 
root attached to them can be selected for re¬ 
planting. I need scarcely say that the 
ground should be in good heart and have 
been previously deeply - worked. They may 
be planted in rows, 3ft. apart in the rows 
and 4ft. row from row. In very hot dry 
weather they will be much benefited by 
being mulched with half-decayed manure, 
and as the heads are cut for use the stalks 
that bore them should also be removed, as 
they only help to exhaust the plants. 
There are several varieties in cultivation, 
but the best we havo here bears a dull 
purplish-coloured head, with the scales turn¬ 
ing in at the top. They may be raised from 
seed and in the couse of the last fifteen 
years I think I have raised two batches of 
seedlings, but they are not to be relied on. 
Many of the seedlings will produce small 
worthless heads, and they are so easily in¬ 
creased by division of the roots that raising 


plants from seeds is unnecessary, unless for 
the sake of experiment.—E. H. 

Vegetables for a Clay Subsoil.—Situated 
as we are under clouds of smoke and 
chemical vapours, with a subsoil of clay 
yards deep, it requires both time and atten¬ 
tion to select the sorts of vegetables most 
suitable for cropping such a soil, as many 
of the better kinds do not yield even one- 
third of a crop. Allow me, therefore, to 
enumerate such varieties as may be relied 
upon to produce, with proper attention, 
satisfactory results, commencing with 
broccoli, which depend so much on the 
character of the winter and the method of 
cultivation. Frogmore, Kuight’s Protect¬ 
ing, D warf Russian, and Brimstone we find 
to stand well. Brimstone is, however, most 
to be trusted. Amongst cauliflowers. 
Autumn Giant is quite at home, and also 
Walcheren, for August sowing. Negro, or 
dark or pale-dun Kidney Beans answer well. 
Amongst lettuces, Wheeler’s Tom Thnmb 
and All the Year Round have proved to bo 
very good, but all the Cos varieties under 
ordinary cultivation are poor. Peas, being 
most important, require extra attention, for 
if the seed get starved before it comes 
through the soil, a poor crop may be ex¬ 
pected. A trench, a spade deep and about 
lft. wide, should be taken out, and filled up 
with leaves or littery manure, and covered 
over with soil; on this sow the peas, which 
will thus be kept dry and warm. McLean’s 
Little Gem, sown thinly, three rows on a 
4ft. bed, with a few branches between the 
rows, produces good crops, and comes in 
early. In fact, it is a useful little pea and 
well-flavoured, and as it only grows from 
12in. to 18in. in height it may be sown in 
any snug corner. Laxton’s Alpha and 
Advancer may be both sown on the same 
day, as the latter is eight to ten days later 
than the former; both are good in flavour 
and abundant bearers. For the general 
crop, Champion of England, Yorkshire 
Hero, and Prince of Wales Bhould be 
selected; and for late crops, Ne Plus Ultra 
and Omega, combining as they do quantity 
and quality. Omega only grows about 3ft. 
in height, and is very desirable where pea 
stakes are scarce.—J. S. 

How to Fight the Weeds.— It is a com¬ 
forting fact that a garden may be kept 
thoroughly clean at less expense than is 
required to maintain it in a weedy condition. 
A very little labour judiciously applied does 
more towards perfect cleanliness than a 
great deal brought to bear at the wrong 
time. Where weeds are allowed to grow 
large they require ten times the amount of 
trouble to exterminate them than when 
attacked in a tiny Beedling state. Some 
people never take notice of weeds till they 
begin to rival the plants in size, and per¬ 
haps illustrate the arrangements of nature 
for the dispersion of seeds by floating their 
feathery parachutes through the air. To 
allow them to Beed is, of course, gross mis¬ 
management ; but to prevent them is not 
enough. They should never be allowed to 
get so large that when they are cut off it is 
necessary to remove them from the spot in 
which they grew. It i3 the raking and 
removing after the hoeing which causes the 
waste of labour. Once let them get up, 
and then it is not a mere hoeing that is 
required, but a “ clearing ” on a small scale. 
When cut down it becomes necessary to 
remove the untidy swath from the ground, 
and to rake it; and in doing this in a large 
garden we have seen as much labour thrown 
away as would be sufficient to keep one of 
twice the size in a creditable state. If 
ground is systematically and frequently 
hoed no raking is required, and the young 
plants perish and leave no trace after the 
first hour’s sun they are exposed to. The 
Dutch hoe should be passed over tne garden 
| once a fortpighfc. : An ordinary workman 
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trill cover a great deal of ground in one day, 
provided the weeds are not strong enough 
to impede his hoc. It should be done in 
fine or dry weather, to prevent the tooting 
of the weeds. Never mind if the ground 
“looks clean” a fortnight after it has re¬ 
ceived a thorough hoeing. Start the hoe 
again the second Monday morning, and by 
pursuing that system through the growing 
season the garden will alw&yB look clean. 
A good workman may hoe the garden over, 
and cut off all the weeds in the bud during 
a single summer's day; whereas, when they 
are fully or even half-developed, a fortnight 
may be required to remove them; and 
through the season some part of the place 
is pretty sure to be “ up to the eyes in 
weeds/* While many admit all this as re¬ 
gards annual weeds, they apply a different 
doctrine to bindweed, dandelion, docks, and 
the like, and take a roundabout way of 
exterminating them. But no weed can live 
if you persist in destroying its leafy or 
above-ground portion before it has had 
time to become well developed. This is 
in lisputable. The obvious inference is that 
all weeds whatever may he destroyed in 
this way. By making it a rule to have in¬ 
fested plots or crops visited once a week or 
fortnight, and the weeds carefully cut off, 
you will get rid of every particle of noxious 
vegetation. Who has not seen the endless 
huntings and diggings after the roots of 
convolvulus ? No amount of winter digging 
can exterminate this pest, hut a very 
trifling hut regular attention in summer 
will do so. We once knew an “ experienced 
practical horticulturalist ” who made a 
brave hut expensive attempt to get rid of 
it A plot of strawberries was infested by 
it, and very unproductive in consequence 
of its tortuous wrappings. Being a man of 
resolution, he determined to cart out the 
whole plot on to the farm, and he did it to 
the depth of two feet and a half! That 
cost a good deal ‘of labour; hut horses and 
men were plentiful, and soon carted in a lot 
of loam to fill up the vacancy. Convolvulus 
sepium was exterminated from the plot for 
a time; but its removal required as much 
exertion as would suffice to clean a dozen 
acres. What was the best and cheapest 
remedy? Why, simply to “dig in” or 
throw oat the strawberries, ana plant a 
crop of, eay, Brussels sprouts, or any 
thinly-planted crop, among which a hoy 
could easily pass once in ten days daring 
the growing season, and cut off at the 
ground the rising bindweed, which would 
probably attempt to twine itself round the 
stems, and thereby he the more readily cut 
off at the bottom. By persisting in that as 
long as a leaf showed itself it is not difficult 
to divine what would become of the roots, 
pertinacious as they are when allowed 
breathing space. In hoeing the garden, 
seed-beds and other such closely planted 
surfaces must of course he passed by, but 
they ehould be hand-picked nearly as fre¬ 
quently as the general surface is tickled 
with the hoe. Where box edgings are em¬ 
ployed they should, as a matter of course, 
oe regularly hand-picked. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


MODES OP COOKING BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS. 

Sautes an B:turre. —Trim them neatly, 
and wash them in several waters; put them 
to boil in plenty of salted water, and, 
w hen almost done, strain them, and dry 
them in a cloth; put them in a saucepan 
*ith a large piece of butter, pepper, salt, 
and grated nutmeg to taste. Toss them 
gently on the fire until they are quite 

*** Digits by GOOgle 


A la Maitre d’Hot 1.—Having nearly 
boiled the sprouts melt a piece of butter in 
a saucepan, toss them in this until done, 
adding some minced parsley, a sprinkling 
of pepper and salt, and the juice of.a lemon. 

A la Creme. —Boil them as above. Melt 
a piece of butter in a saucepan with a pinch 
of flour; add pepper, salt, grated nutmeg, 
and a small quantity of cream or milk; put 
in the sprouts, and keep them simmering 
till they are ready. 

An Jut. —Parboil them only in salted 
water; then, having drained and dried 
them, put them to finish cooking in a 
saucepan with some well flavoured clear 
gravy, adding pepper, salt, and grated 
nutmeg to taste. 

A la Lyonn&ise. —Mince a small auan- 
tity of onions or shallots, fry them a light 
brown in hatter, then add the sprouts ready 
boiled, and pepper and salt to taste. 


Cooking Turnips. —Turnips should he cut 
across the fibre in rings of less than half 
an inch in thickness, for three reasons: 
first, the turnip need only he peeled very 
thin, instead of in the usual manner, thickly 
and w&8tefully; secondly, by so cutting 
them the fibres are cut across, so that, how¬ 
ever old the turnip is, it is never stringy; 
thirdly, they require only fourteen minutes 
to boil in plenty of boiling water and salt, 
and thus the delicate flavour of the turnip 
is preserved; also they can he more easily 
mashed. The thinner the circles of turnip 
are cut, the quicker they cook and the less 
fibre they will have. 

Marmalade. —Put 61b. of oranges (hitter) 
and six lemons into a brass pan, cover them 
completely with water, and boil until soft 
(about three hours). Lay a plate on the top 
of the oranges, to keepthem below the water 
during the boiling. When soft, take them 
out, cut in halves, Bcoep out the pulp, and 
throw away the seeds. Scrape the skins 
free from the white fibre inside, then cut 
into very thin strips with a silver knife. 
Strain the water in which the oranges were 
boiled—probably now reduced to less than 
a quart—put it into the pan with 121bs. of 
loaf sugar, another quart of water, and the 
pulp; boil fifteen minutes, add the cut 
skins, boil ten minutes, and pot. 

Lemons Wholesome. —When people feel 
the need of an acid, if they would let vinegar 
alone, and use lemons or apples, they would 
feel as well satisfied and receive no injury. 
A suggestion may not come amiss as to a 
good plan, when lemons are cheap in the 
market, to make good lemon syrup. Press 
your hand on the lemon, and roll it back and 
forth briskly on the table to make it squeeze 
more easily; then press the juice into a 
bowl or tumbler—never into a tin; strain 
out all the seeds, as they give a bad taste. 
Remove, all the pulp from tne peels, and boil 
in water—a pint for a dozen pulps—to 
extract the acid. A few minutes boiling is 
enough; then strain the water with the 
juice of the lemons, put a pound of white 
sugar to a pint of the juice, boil ten minutes, 
bottle it, and your lemonade is ready. Put 
a tablespoonful or two of this lemon syrup 
in a glass of water, and have a cooling, 
healthful drink.—F. 

The Pomeloe. —This is a little-known hot 
most excellent tropical fruit, now frequent 
in the London and other fruit markets. It 
has a delicious flavour intermediate between 
a good orange and a lemon, and is very 
grateful to most people, cut in slices and 
eaten raw, of course. In selecting this 
frait brown spots outside are not always 
a proof of a decayed or inferior fruit. The 
fruit that feels light when handled are 
usually worthless. Of all tropical fruits 
that come to our markets this is one of the 
▼ery few that are good and not high in price. 


BOOKS. 


A New Cookery Book.— One feature of 
the times is the appearance of a number of 
cookery books in a cheap form. My atten¬ 
tion has recently been called to three 
written by Miss Corson, the superintended t 
of the New York Cookety School. Tbj 
first is called, “ A Cooking Manual, or 
Practical Directions for Economical Every 
Day Cookery.” With this came twopamph- 
lets, entitled, “ 25 Cent Dinners for Families 
of Six/* and “ 15-Cent Dinners for Work¬ 
ing Men's Families.” The first-named of 
these publications “ is intended,” says the 
authoress, “for the use of those house¬ 
keepers and cooks who wish to know how 
to make the most wholesome and palatable 
dishes at the least possible cost.” “ In 
cooking,** continues Miss Corson, “this 
fact should he remembered above all others 
—a good cook never wastes; it is her pride 
to make the most of everything in the 
shape of food entrusted to her care, and her 
pleasure to serve it in the most appetising 
form/’ Her chapters on “ Salads/* “ Vege¬ 
tables,” “ Cheap Dishes without Meat,” 
are truly excellent. What would the “ plain 
cook ” Bay to a" mushroom pudding ” or a 
“ carrot stew P” She would probably con¬ 
sider her mistress had taken leave of her 
wits were she to order a vegetable soup 
without meat; yet we know that this dish 
often appears on the tables of the wealthy 
in France. The chapters on “ Cookery for 
Invalids ” and on “ Bread ” contain much 
information. The directions for marketing 
at the beginning of the book will be very 
acceptable to young and inexperienced 
housekeepers—indeed, older ones may not 
disdain to take a lesson. The subject of 
marketing recalls to my mind the heroine 
of one of Charles Kingsley’s novels who 
(the undowered daughter of an earl) marries 
a struggling literary man. She takes high 
views of a wife's duties, and accordingly 
shortly after her marriage goes to market 
with her maid to purchase provisions for 
her small household. Her ideas on the sub¬ 
ject of what was necessary were peculiar, 
as she came back with a woodcock and a 
head of celery. Miss Corson rather dis¬ 
courages the use of tea and coffee on 
economical grounds, and hopes to see the 
time arrive when our working people will 
use broths and soups as substitutes for 
these stimulants. It is so difficult to alter 
thehabits of a people that I think it will be 
long before this change takes place. Sho 
strongly advocates the use of maccaroni, 
which appears, from her book, to be sold 
at about the same price in America as it 
is here. Our working people are entire 
strangers to this valuable food, partly on 
account of its price, and partly because 
they are ignorant of any of the numerous 
ways of cooking it. I do not know what 
she means by saying that yellow mac¬ 
caroni is better in quality than the white, 
as we know that the yellow colour is only 
given to it by saffron. These little manuals 
are sure to find favour with the educated, 
from the scientific way in which they 
treat the subject; and we hope that in this 
manner they will reach the class for 
which they are more particularly in¬ 
tended.—M. 

The Ro 3 arian’s Year Book for 1879 
(Bemrose and ton9).— This small quarto, 
consisting of eighty pages, is a great im¬ 
provement on that issued last year. It 
contains original articles written by some 
of our best known rose growers. Amongst 
them are rules for judging, selections^ 
the best roses, new roses, and much prac¬ 
tical instruction as regards the culture of 
the rose, both as a standard and as a dwarf, 
on its own roots, and on every kind of 
stock. ^ OriginaJ ffem 
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The Dietary and Manual of Vegetable 
Cookery (Tweedie).— Although designed 
us a guide to vegetarians as to what they 
should eat, drink, and avoid, this little book 
contains a large number of receipts for 
•ooking vegetables that will be found valua¬ 
ble to meat-eaters as well. The author 
seems to be a rather liberal vegetarian, as 
she allows the use of butter, milk, cream, 
and cheese, but evidently somewhat against 
the grain. Tomato salad is omitted in the 
list of salads, and this now common fruit, 
which may be dressed in a hundred different 
ways, receives but scanty notice. Beet and 
vegetable marrow sandwiches are good 
ideas, which might be extended to numerous 
other fruits and vegetables. There are 
also several excellent receipts for preparing 
Indian corn in various shapes. The list of 
fruits and vegetables in season in each 
month will be found useful, though not 
complete. 

■■ - • ■ ■ — ■ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

Hark ! the.Spring again 
From their bowers hidden 
All her tender train 
Blithesomely has bidden. 

Wake, O wake ! for now at last 
Cruel Winter's reign is past.” 

See her little babes the buds. 

Rosy-red with innocent sleep; 

From their cradles in the woods 
Pretty wonderers upward peep 
Through the unfathomed firmament. 
Now with earth word gaze intent 
Eager mark how far below 
Golden flowers and flowers of snow 
Gladden all the garden-row, 

Or, like stars on quiet seas, 

Daisies light the verdant leas; 

Whilst the faithful robins sing, 

“ Cruel winter turns to spring.” 

E. P. Graves, in Fraser . 

Old Friends. —The plants that come up 
every year in the same place, like the Stars 
of Bethlehem, of all the lesser objects, give 
me the liveliest home-feeling. Close to our 
ancient gambrel-roofed house is the dwell¬ 
ing of pleasant old Neighbour Walrus. I 
remember the sweet honeysuckle that I 
saw in flower against the wall of his house 
a few months ago as long as I remember 
the sky and Btars. That clump of peonies, 
butting their purple heads through the soil 
every spring in just the same circle, and by- 
and-bye unpacking their hard balls of buds 
in flowers big enough to make a double j 
handful of leaves, has come up in just that! 
place. Neighbour Walrus tells me, for more 
years than I have passed on this planet. It 
is a rare privilege in our nomadic state to 
find the home of one’s childhood and its 
immediate neighbourhood thus unchanged. 
Many born poets, I am afraid, flower poorly 
in song, or not at all, because they have 
been too often transplanted.— Oliver i 
Wendell Holmes. I 

Wet Boots. —What an amount of discom-1 
fort wet boots entail, and how well we all 
recall the painful efforts we have now and 
then made to draw on a pair of hard-baked 
ones which were put by the fire over-night 
to dry. Once on they are a sort of modern 
stocks, destructive of all comfort, and en¬ 
tirely demoralising to the temper. The 
following plan will do away with this dis¬ 
comfort :—When the boots are taken off, fill 
them quite full with dry oats. This grain 
has a great fondness for damp, and will 
rapidly absorb the least vestige of it from 
the wet leather. As it takes up the mois¬ 
ture it swells and fills the boot with a 
tightly fitting last, keeping its form good, 
and drying the leather without hardening 
it. In the morinQg shake out T the oats and 
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hang them in a bag near the fire to dry 
ready for the next wet night, draw on the 
boots and go happily about the day’s work. 

Advantages of Hoeing— Too many per¬ 
sons who use the hoe suppose that the 
chief benefit derived from it is to kill the 
weeds. That certainly is an important 
work, and one greatly neglected. Weeds 
are not only in the way of cultivating the 
crops whicn we plant, but they rob them 
of much of the nutriment which they need. 
Hoeing, then, is an essential service in re¬ 
spect to destroying the weeds. There are 
other advantages, however, which are torn* 
monly overlooked. Let us see: 1. The 
loosening of the soil in the operation of 
hoeing is beneficial to the plants, as much 
as the destruction of the weeds or more so. 
2. Moisture abounds in the atmosphere 
during the hottest months, and is absorbed 
and retained most abundantly by a soil 
which is in the most friable state. 3. Then, 
again, pulverising soil enables it better to 
retain the moisture absorbed. 4. The soil, 
in order to be healthy and active, must 
breathe. A light porous Boil admits the air, 
and thus it is invigorated by the atmosphere. 
5. The sun’s ravs heat a hard soil much 
more quickly than a loose one, and the 
hotter the soil is, so much greater will be 
the evaporation from it. So that the hard 
soil is deprived of its moisture much sooner 
than one of a loose texture. 6. The soil 
that has been kept loose near the surface 
by the action of the hoe will receive and 
hold the rain water that falls, while a hard 
soil will allow most of it to run off into the 
valleys and streams as it falls. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED : A new 

VX weekly journal for all interested in Gardening in 
town or country. Price Id. weekly. Profusely 111 nitrated. 
Flowers, fruits, vegetables, town and suburban gardening, 
villa gardening, the cottage garden, window gardening, 
work in the garden for every week. May be had of all 
, Newsagents and at the Bookstalls, Id. weekly. Post-free 
| for 12 months for 6s. 0d. A specimen copy, l|d., in stamps, 
sent direct from the Office, 37, Southampton-street, Coveut- 
j garden, London, W.O. 

I3ELGIAN GLASS FOR GREEN- 

■ * HOUSES, &o„ can be obtained in all sizes and 

n lities of BETHAM A SON, 9, Lower Thames-street, 
doa. B. & S. have always a large stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 16-in., 20-in. by 
18-in., in 16-oz. and 21-oz. 

"R OSSER & RUSSELL’S CHAMBERED 

J-V or TERMINAL END SADDLE BOILERS, war. 
ranted to heat 600 snperfieial feet of pipe for each foot of 
fire-grate, are now in the largest demand for Hothouses, 
Vineries, Conservatories, and Forcing-pits. The most 
eoonomical boilers extant.—Prioes on application to 
ROSSER A RUSSELL, Hot-water Engineers, 46, 
Oharing-cross, 8.W.; Works, Queen's-wharf, Queen-street, 
Hammersmith, W. 

"RICHARD SMITH’S FRUIT LIST 

TV contains a sketch of the various forma of Trees, 
with Directions for cultivation, soil, drainage, manure, 
pruning, lifting, cropping, treatment under glass; also 
their synonyms, quality, size, form, skin, colour, flesh, 
flavour, use, growth, duratioa, season, price, Ac. 

RICHARD SMITH’S LIST OF EVER- 

TV GREEN and DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, RHODO¬ 
DENDRONS, STANDARD ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
CLIMBING AND TWINING PLANTS, with their 
generio, specific, and English names, native oountry, 
height, time of flowering, colour, Ac., and general 
remarks. 

"RICHARD SMITH’S LIST op ROSES, 

lb containing all the best of tho new and old 
varieties, arranged in their several sections, and fully 
described as to their shapes, colours, and adaptations: 
with ample instructions as to their treatment and 
prices. 

RICHARD SMITH’S LIST op HER- 

XV BAOEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS, with their 
soientifio and English names, height* oolonr, time of 
flowering, price, Ac. 

RICHARD SMITH’S LIST op all the 

XV EVERGREEN FIR TRIBE, suitable for Britain, 
giving size, price, popular and botanical names, deriva¬ 
tions, description, form, colour, foliage, growth, timber, 
use in arts, native country, and size there, situation, soil, 
and other information, with oopioua index of their syno¬ 
nyms. Free by post for six stamps. 

PICHARD SMITH’S LIST op STOVE 

XV and GREENHOUSE PLANTS, comprising the 
best selections of Camellias, Asaleos, Ericas, Epacris, 
Ferns, Ac. 


Garden Seeds. 

CHARLES TURNER'S 

"PRESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 

L' above is now ready, containing several interestiuj 
and valuable Novelties. 

Bailey's Green fleshed Melon, “The 
Squire.” 

Great size, delioious flavour, first prize at the Royal 
Botanic Society, per packet, 2s. 6d. 


New Kidney Potato, “Early Bird.” 

Remarkably tasty and of fine quality, indispensabl % for 
frame work, first-class certificate at the International 
Potato Show, Royal Aquarium — per peck, 10s. 0 j. • 
per lb., la. 

Potato, “ Schoolmaster.” 

The following few Testimonials from hundreds will show 
that ibis uniformly good in all parts ef the oountry :— 

“ My opinion is that it is one of the very best Potatoes 
we have. —A. F. Ba&aoa, Chisw ck. 

“Tour * Schoolmaster * is the very finest in cultivation 
for the table, and resists disease better thaw any Potato I 
know/*—W. Noisa, Wilton. 

"To my taste I know no Potato equal to 'SehooL 
master/ "—Miss F. Maria, Windermere. 

“ I had two tubers from a friend about two years ago, 
and from those two tubers I have this year dug sixty 
bushels/*— J. Douglas, Loxford HalL 

Per packet, 6s., 

THE ROYAL NURSERIES, SLOUGH. 

W. H. LASCELLES, 
Horticultural Builder. 

FINSBURY STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 

121, Banhill-row, London. 


Estimates given on application for Cheenhouses 
and Conserv atories of alt kinds 
1 arid to any design. 

GARDEN BOXES AND LIGHTS. 

Each. 

Portable boxes with one light, 6ft by 4ft., glazod s. d. 
good 16-oz. sheet glass, and painted four 

coats, and packed ready for use . 35 0 

Portable box with two lights, as above, each light 

6ft. by 4ft.. ... 65 0 

LIGHTS ONLY. 

3ft. by 4ft. light, not painted nor gUzed. S 6 

Ditto, glazod, good 16-o*. sheet glass, and painted 

four ooats .. 10 0 

6ft. by 4ft., not painted nor glazed. ... 6 0 

Ditto, glazod, and painted four ooats . 16 0 


WM. PAUL AND SON, 

(Successors to th» late A. Paul aid Son. 
Established 1806), 

ROSE GROWERS, 

TREE, PLANT, BULB AND SEED 
MERCHANTS, 

Waltham Cross, Herts, 

(Adjoining the “ Waltham ’* Station, Great Eastern 
Railway.) 

Inspection of Stock Invited. 

Priced Dkscriptivz Oataloouk Fun vr Pear. 


TAMES GRAY, HORTICULTURAL 

O BUILDER AND HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
MANUFACTURER, 30 and 31, Danvers-street, and 289, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 

R ICHARDSON’S PATENT HORTI- 

XV CULTURAL BUILDINGS hive the most PER- 
FKCT SYSTEM of VENTILATION, combined with com- 
plete protection from the weather. Illustrations, reduced 
Prioe List, to., from W. RICHARDSON A Co., Horti¬ 
cultural Builders and Hot-water Engineers, Darlington. 

GREENHOUSE, CONSERVATORIES. 

VX MELON LIGHTS, &0.-DODDS & ROBB, HOR¬ 
TICULTURAL BUILDERS, and HOT-WATER ENGI¬ 
NEERS.—Brunswick Joinery Works, 124, City-road, 
London. 

D ennis & company, green. 

HOUSE, CONSERVATORY, and HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL BUILDERS, BOILER and VALVE MAKERS, 
and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. — SHOW ROOMS, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. E.O. 
WORKS—CF^seuiu;, I^KX. 

Original frein 
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ECONOMY 


IN THE 


T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : a Weekly 

-LJ Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading, r 
Specii 


roadinj 
Institutions 


Paris—Society, Life. Improvements 
men copy, by post, lid.; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six mouths, 9s. 9d. Price 4d., at News¬ 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, 8outhampton-street, 
Strand, W.O.__ 


GARDEN 

BEST SECURED BY THE USE OF 

CARTER’S 

BOXES 

OF 

CARDEN SEEDS, 

All Orders for tlicso Boxes of Seeds 
despatched the 6ame day 
as received. 


CARTER’S 12s. 6d. BOX is erai table for 

A COTTAGE GARDEN. 

CARTER’S 21s. BOX is suitable for 

A VILLA GARDEN. 

CARTER’S 31b. 63. BOX is suitable for 

A MEDIUM SIZED GARDEN. 

CARTER’S 42s. BOX is suitable for 

LARGE GARDENS. 

CARTER’S 63s. BOX is suitable for 

LARGE GARDENS. 

CARTER’S 84s. BOX is suitable for 

HOTELS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c. 

218. Value—Carriage Free and 
Packing Free. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE; Journal 

J-J franqais pour l’Angleterre: Politique, Literature, 
Sciences, Arts, Vari^Ws, Nouvellcs, et Notes. Un 
exeraplairo par la post® 4Jd., cn timbres poste. Abone- 
mont franoo par 1% posto—uu an, 18s.; six mois, 9s. 9u. 
Ons’abonne aux bureaux, 37, Sonthampton-strcet, Strand, 
London, W.C.__ 


SEED POTATOES. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: “ La 

-Li Semaine Francaise is well printed on good paper 
at a low price ; any student of French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom mav now have a French journal 
giving weekly specimens of tho best current literature in 
France .”—Sheffield Telegraph. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

1J Newspaper and Review in tho French language. 
Politics, Literature, Scienoe, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ La 

Li Semaine Francaise has been brought out in 
London for the benefit of thos9 English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of confining thoir reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It certainly merits success.”— Graphic. 


L a semaine 

numbers before ns are full of good things . 


FRANCAISE.—” The 

_re full of good things .... It 

will bo far better for most than any one of the bimt papers 
published in Paris itself. We are much pleased with the 
character of it, and believe it will be highly valued" in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. Tho 
printing is very wel l done.”—Queen. _ 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

-Li Semaine Francaise is admirably suited for the 
perusal of educated En glishmen .”—BHgnton Guardian. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

J-J Semaine Francaise is tho title of a new weekly 
French paper published in London for English readers. 
The number before us is well selected as to contents, and 
contains news of Frenob matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some space, we are 
pleased to see, is devoted to scienoe.”—Nature. 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“La 

Li Semaine Francaise is an excellent means for one 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Semaine 
Francaise will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it.”— Nottingham, 
Journal. __ 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ A 

JU French newspaper for English readers is rathor a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place before 
English readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper contaius numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability.”— Whitehaven Neve. 


SEEDSMEN TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 

The Head Gardener to H.R.H. the PRINCE 
of WALES (to whom we have the honour 
of supplying a large proportion of the 
Seeds required), says 

" Carter's Seeds are First-class, 
one and all.” 


CARTER'S 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN 

High Holborn, 

D i gfeS lC 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ This 

-Li periodical is very well done, and will bo highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves an courant 
with the social, political, and religious life of tho Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
journals published i n France .”—Medical Pre ss. 


r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—” We 

LJ think our readers will like the notion of reading in 
one let Debate, Le Soir, Le Pays, and other Paris news¬ 
papers, or the better parts of them. We consider it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself bo the best International. The 
project has this further advantage ; it may correct Belf- 
ccmred views by showiug how we look to cur neigh¬ 
bours."— Literary Churchman. _ 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tel 

1_J e«t le titre d’un journal hebdomadaire, nous pour- 
rions dire d’une revue de tous lea joumaux francaise 
accrtSditds. Ce journal r^unit. sous le m6mo convert, 24 
ou 32 pages grand format, et dans ces pages sont publics, 
en franqais, les meilleurs articles, politiques, critiques, et 
litt^raires, qui ont paru pendant la semaine dans les jour- 
naux de Paris. Assurdment lo numdro quo nous avons sous 
les yeux est un excellent specimen de co que pent fairo un 
heureux choix, guidd par une intelligence parfaite tie ce 
mii pout intdresser les lecteurs .”—Nouvelle Chronique do 
jersey .__ 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

1 1 idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles are varied and sparklingly written, 
and tho got up of the whole is worthy of the object the 
editor has in view.”— Christian Neves. _ 


WHEELERS’ 


CHOICE 


WHEELERS’ 

SAFEGUARD. 

A NEW POTATO NEVER BEFORE 
OFFERED. 


A seedling from Milky White, a much better cropper 
than its parent. It has the truly valuable quality of 
resisting the Potato disease. Last year (1877), when the 
disease was so exceedingly virulent, not one tuber in ten 
had the slightest trace of it. SAFEGUARD has this 
peculiarity, that whilst its leaves are affeoted by the 
disc&so, the stems and tubers remain almost entirely free. 
The oolonr of the Potato is white, it resembles the Regent 
in appearance, bnt its eyes are not so deep; it is of 
medium size and nearly round. Tho skin is of a very 
Bilvery appearanco when dug. It is a good second early, 
ripening about August and remaining good until after 
Christmas. Its appearance on the table is good, and it 
is of excellent flavour, profitable, and suitable for either 
garden or field culture. 

PRICE 


Per lb. 

... 9d. 

,, 7115 . 

... 4s. 

„ Peck (141b.)... 

... 7s. 

„ Bushel (561b.) 

... 25s. 

A Select 

List 


OP 


SEED POTATOES, 


CHOICE 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


AND THE FINEST 


VEGETABLE 

SEEDS, 


IN CULTIVATION, 


Will be sent Gratis and Post Free. 


L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE —“ No 

translation can give the crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. Tho secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to enable our educated classes to enjoy at 
first-hand tbe current literature of their nearest neigh- 
o urs. To those classes we recommend the new journal 
La Semaine F rancaise.”— Kidderminster Shuttle. 

"PUBLISHING OFFICE: 

Jl 37, Soutbampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


WHEELER k SON, 

Seed Growers, 

GLOUCESTER- , 

Urigii alTTom * 
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STTTTOHSPS 

HOME GROWN 

SEEDS. 

VAue. {CARRIAGE FREE.] v 2 a 0s. 
ALL SEEDS FREE BY POST 

(Exc3pt Peas and Bsans). 


CUTTON’S 

BUTTON'S 

BUTTONS 

BUTTON'S 

BUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S 

BUTTON’S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON’S 

SUTTON’S 

BUTTON’S 

SUTTON’S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON’S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON’S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON’S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON’S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S | 

SUTTON’S ! 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON’S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S 

SUTTON’S 

SUTTON’S 

SUTTON'S 


SUTTON’S 
AMATEURS’ GUIDE 

HORTICULTURE. 

The most practical work on 
Vegetable and Flower Gar- 
deuing jet published. Beauti¬ 
fully Illustrated with several 
hand»ome Coloured Plates 
and Hundreds of Engravings. 

Price Is. at all the Book¬ 
stalls. Post-free from Read¬ 
ing for 15 stamps. 

Gratis to Cubtoxbrr. 

Economy in the 
Garden. 

SUTTON'8 

Complete Collections 
cf Vegetable Seeds 
for 1 Tear’s supply 


No. 1» 

£3 3a. for a 
Large 
Garden. 
No. 4* 

£1 Is. for the 
Amateurs' 
Garden. 


No. 2* 

£2 2a. for a 
Moderate size 
Garden. 
No. e. 

12b. 6d. for the 
Villa 
Garden. 


• Carriage Free. 

SUTTON’S 
AMATEURS'GUIDE 

Containing a descriptive 
List of the beat Vegetables, 
Flowers, and Potatoes, with 
instructions on cultivation. 

Price la at all the Book- 
•tails. Post-free from Bead¬ 
ing for 15 stamps. ' 

Gratis to Customxrr. 

Beautiful Flowers 
Ensured by Sowing 

SUTTON’8 

Choica Flower 8eeds. 
Complete Colie c 
tions Frei by Post 
or Rail. 


i. 

£ s. d. 
2 2 0 
3. 

a. d. 

1 0 


4. 

a. d. 
15 0 


2 . 

£ s. d. 

1 11 6 
5. 

a. d. 
10 6 


Smaller Collections, 2 a. Gd. 
to 7s. 6d. each. 


SUTTON'S 
AMATEURS 1 6UIDE 

Contains Articles on 
the Cultivation of 
Flowers. 

Prioe Is. at all the Book¬ 
stalls. Post-free from Read- 
ing for 15 stamps. 

Gratis to Custom bis. 
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SEEDS CARRIAGE FREE. 

aw.a 

6. S. WILLIAMS’ 

New and Choice 

FLOWER 

AND 

VEGETABLE 

SEEDS 

For 1879. 


s. d. 

1 6 


Per packet.- 

Ageratnm Lady Jane (new) ... . . 

Begonia Defiance (new). 

„ Doable, tuberous-rooted, splendid, mixed (new) 

„ Froheli... 

Calceolaria, Williams' Superb Strain, 5s , Ss. 6d. 

2s. 6d., and 

Cyclamen persicum gigantenm. 5s. and 

» Williams' Superb Strain, 5s., 3s. 6J., 2s. Gd. 

Cineraria, Weatherill's Extra Choice Strain, 5a., 
Ss. 64., 2s. 6d., aud 

Primula sinensis flmhriata, Williams' Fnperb 
Strain, red, white, or mixed, 5s., 3s. Gd., 2*. 64. 

Solanum hybrid urn. Empress (new). 


CHOICE 

Vegetable Seeds. 


Sutton and Sons, 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

Reading. 
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Williams' Prolific Dwarf French Bean, per qnart 
Williams' Emperor of the Marrow Pea ,, 

Williams* Alexandra Broccoli.per packet 

Williams' Matchless Red Celery 
Williams' Matohless White Celery 

Williams* Victoria Cos Lettuce. 

Williams* Gloria Mundi Endive ... 

Williams* One Hundred Days’ Tom \to 
Williams’ Magnum Bonum Ouion 


s. d. 

2 G 

2 G 
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ILLUSTRATED 8EED CATALOGUE, 


ALSO 


PLANT 


ILLUSTRATEO GENERAL 
CATALOGUE, 

Now Heady, Poet Fiee on Application, 


Victoria and Paradise Nurseries. 
UPPER HOLLOWAY, 
LONDON, N. 


PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

MAIDA VALE, LONDON. W. 

HTHE NEW SEED CATALOGUE for 

A. this season will be found most useful, containing all 
that Is best in the Vegetable and Flower departments. 

The FLOWER SEEDS are so Arranged that the 
Amateur who is not very learned in the name* of plant* 
and their duration will find the sections of flowomlivi.lr-,!, 
so that he may discern with as little trouble a* prvsibl-i 
the most beautiful and desirable kinds suited to Ns 
requirements. Nearly 400 illustrations with doseriptivj 
matter are given to help out the important value of our 
Catalogue. 

FLORIST FLOWERS, a? follow?, of first quality, are 
I always an important feature with us. 

CALCEOLARIA—the variety of colonr, sice, and shape < f 
the flowers is the result of many years’ continued im¬ 
provement. 2s. 6d. and 5s. per pkt. 

CINERARIA—the shape and brilliancy of colonr in these 
flowers is of great importance. 2«. Gd. and 5s. 
PRIMULA SINENSIS— orimson, scarlet (ooocinea), and 
white (better cannot be had), separated or mixed. 
2s. 6d. and 5s. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS—doable-flowered, true from seed, 
very beautiful. 2a. 6d. aud 5*. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM GRANDIFLORUM—brilliant 
colours, with large-sized petals and perfumed flowers, is 
the quality here offered. Is. and 2s. 6d. 

BROOM A—tuberous-rooted (our collection is unequalled) 
Is. and 2s. Gd. 

BALSAM—we trust to none but onr own saving—mixed. 
Is. j 9 colours, 2s. 6d.; 30 varieties, 7s. Gd. 
CARNATION—mixed, 2a. 6d. See catalogue for sections. 
MI MULCH—superb strain, as exhibited every rear it 
1 the Hojal Horticultural Society. Is., ls.Gd., aud2s Gd. 
MIMULTS—double-flowered, as figured in '* FlorUt." 
LOBELIAS (all roved from pot plants). Blue Kin-, 
Brilliant Improved, White Brilliant, Mazarine Gem, 
Pumila grandifl jra. Lustre Improved, Defiance (best 
red), and M&gnifloa. 

PANSY—English, show flowers, Is. 6d. 

PANSY—French, blotched, Is. 6d. 

PETUNIAS—very beantifnl, saved in pots. Is. 
PETUNIAS—doable-flowered. Is. and 2s. Gd. 

SWEET WILLIAM—extra fine. Is. 

SWEET WILLIAM—from named flowers. Is. and 2a. Gd. 
AURICULA—extra choice varieties. 2s. Gd. 

SOLANUM—Improved Hybrid. Is. 

SOLANUM HENDERSONI—oonical-shaped berries. 1?. 
GLOXINIA—drooping and erect. Is. Gd.; mixed, 2s. Cd. 

NOVELTIES of this -onson are fully described in a 
separate portion of tLe Catalogue. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

For quality no better can be offered. E. G. IT. A Son's 
Select Collodions suited for various gardens, see detailed 
lists in Catalogue, 12s. 6d„ 21s., 30 j„ 42s., aud 63s. 
HENDERSON’S WELLINGTON BEET. 2s. 64. per ox. 
HENDERSON'S A1 RIDGE CUCUMBER. Is. per 
packet. 

HENDERSON’S CHAMPION CUCUMBER. 2s.6d.per 
packet. 

HENDERSON'S WHITE CONQUEROR CELERY. Is. 
HENDERSON'S CULFORD HALL MELON. 2s. Gd. 
CAPSICUM TOM THUMB Is. per packet. 

CORN SALAD GREEN CABBAGING. 6d. perpaoket. 
EARLY SUGAR CORN (M axsr). Is. per packet. 
HIBBERD'SPROLIFIC VEuK TABLE MARROW. 6d. 
The CITRON GoURD Is. par packet. 

Fin# stocks of the following POTATOES—Albion Ashleaf, 
Magnum Bonum, Snowflake, Schoolmaster, and Oovent 
Garden Perfection. 

MUSHROOM SPAWN of very superior quality. 

BULBS, TUBERS, &c. 

8tron^ flowering roots. 1 ho full liat of names of E. O. 

H. A Son’s selection, for each section, is giveu in tl«e 
^ecd Catalogue at the following low pi ices: 

ACHIMKNEH, 100 in 25 varieties. 7s. Gd. 

ACHIMKNES, 100 in 12 varieties. 6s. 

AOHIMENES, 50 in 12 varieties. 3s. Ca. 

GLOXINIAS, mixed. 6s. per doxen. 

GLOXINIAS, 12 varieties. 9s., 12s., or 18s. per dozen. 
OALADIUMS, 12 varieties. 18s. to 30s. per dozen. 
OALADIUMS, 100 bulbs in 100 varieties. 200s. 
OALADIUMS, 50 bulbs in 50 varieties. 75s. to 100s. 
BEGONIAS, mixed. 6a. per dozen. 

BEGONIAS, 12 varieties. 9a., 12s., or lgs. per dozen. 
GKSNBRAS (Nmgeliao), 12 varieties. «*. or 9s. dozen 
GESNERA9, 50 bulbs iu 25 varieties. 21s. 

DAHLIAS, exhibition varieties. 4s.. 6s., and 9a. per dox. 
DAHLIAS, Postpone seetion. 4a., 6a., add 9s. per dozen. 
DAHLIAS, bedding varieties. 4a. and Gs. per dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, cuttings. Post free, 2s. Gd. for 
12 exhibition or Japanese varieties ; 100 varieties, all 
sections, lGs. 

E. 6. HENDERSON & SON. 
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FLOWERS. 


Hardy Cyclamens. — Moat people are 
acquainted with the Persian Cyclamens of the 
greenhouse, which of course require protection 
and much attention to bring them to perfec¬ 
tion. Less attention is paid, however, to a 
class of Cyclamen which is perfectly hardy and 
quite as beautiful as those alluded to. A glance 
at our illustration will show how enjoyable a 
little nook in a rock-garden may be made if 
properly planted with these charming hardy 
flowers. A situation half shady and secure 


pots of light soil. I generally cover the sur¬ 
face of the soil, after sowing, with a little 
Moss, to ensure uniform dampness, and place 
them in a sheltered spot out of doors. As soon 
as the plants begin to appear, which may be in 
a month or six weeks after the seed is sown, 
the Moss should be gradually removed. As 
soon as the first leaf is developed the plants 
should be transplanted, about an inch apart, 
in pans of rich light earth, and encouraged to 
grow as much as possible, being sheltered in 
a cold frame, with abundance of air at all 
times. When the leaves have perished, the 
following summer the tubers may be planted 
out in.their permanent quarters. 


round them ; then plant them in the form of a 
triangle, a foot apart, with the same distance 
between each row, placing a handful of sand on 
each bunch, so that the rains may wash it 
down amongst the roots, leaving the eyes above 
ground. If well watered during dry weather 
these clumps make fine material for forcing the 
second year. They should always bo covered 
up with Moss or Cocoa-nut fibre when put into 
heat for early flowering, and kept damp, to 
have them well furnished with leaves. Should 
any flowering crowns be found amongst the 
stock at planting time, take them out and 
place twenty-four of them in a 6 -inch pot ; put 
them into heat, covering them up until they 



from strong winds is the best one to select, and 
the soil—which must be well drained—will be 
better for being deep and sandy. The bulbs 
should be procured and planted in May, after 
they have finished blooming, and in the fol¬ 
lowing spring they will flower beautifully. Even 
under trees, among Grass, these Cyclamens 
will, if well planted in the first place, thrive 
for years, and in mild seasons flower abun¬ 
dantly. The best kinds are C. Alkinsi white, 
0 . Coum pink, and C. ibericum rose, all of 
which may be had at moderate prices. The 
bulbs must be buried an inch below the surface 
of the soiLv. Cyclamens, may be propagated by 
seed 801 vn an soon as is xjp^’n vjeM-Imflned 


Lily Of the Valley.—The present being a 
very good time to make new plantations of this 
Lily, select a good piece of ground for the 
purpose, manure it well, and then trench it 
deeply. If the land is stiff add to it plenty of 
coarse sand or leaf-mould, ashes, or mortar 
rubbish. The crowns should be singled out to 
one eye, and all superfluous runners should be 
cut away, leaving the roots only. If single 
eyes are chosen, plant them in rows two inches 
apart, keeping tne crowns well up to the sur¬ 
face, and cover with a little sand or any 
similar light coarse material. If clumps are 
wanted, take eight or ten eyes, place them in a 
bunch carefully, and tie a piece of matting 


begin to break; then removo the covering, and 
put them in a warm light place, giving them 
plenty of water. Single crowns flag much 
sooner than clumps if cut or set in a draughty 
cold place. It is never necessary to keep Lilies 
of the Valley established in pots, as, when 
forced, they do not root until after they have 
flowered. I take up mine as they are wanted 
and place them in a pit, covering them up 
with leaves or Moss, and giving them a good 
watering. I afterwards keep them wet, and 
pot them as they are coming into flower.— 
A. H. 

Old Fashioned Wallflowers. — Amongst 
garden Wallflowers nothing equals the sort 
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grown iu the market gardens round London. 
Great care is taken every year to select the 
Virkest-coloured and earliest-flowered kinds 
zioui amongst the immense quantities which 
arc grown, and to mark them by inserting a 
peg alongside such sort3 as are selected for 
seed. The 6eeds arc sown the following spring, 
a 3 early a 3 the weather permits, March being 
tlio common time, but if in February so much 
the better. As soon as the plants are strong 
enough they are transplanted to spaces under 
trees and between row3 of fruit bushes, in 
lines a foot apart, and here they arc allowed 
to remain. They grow pretty well in such a 
position, and in moderately open weather they 
come into bloom about Christmas, and some¬ 
times earlier, and continue to flower well until 
May, and, if the weather be not too dry, well 
into June, when they are supplanted by hosts 
of other flowers. The plants are never pre¬ 
served for more than one season, as young ones 
are always the best. 

Extracts from a “Garden Diary,” from 
March 23 to 28. 

Sow Balsams, German and Ten-week Stocks. 
Put in cuttings of Coleuses, Fuchsias, and Ver¬ 
benas. Pot off recently-struck Verbenas and 
Heliotropes. Level down Celery trenches and 
get the ground ready for Peas. Re-make Mint 
beds. Thin out and cut back Ivy on walls. 
Stick early Peas, and give them a little earth¬ 
ing up. Mend Box edgings. Sow Long Pod 
and Windsor Broad Beans. Pot off Cucumbers. 
Put in cqttings of Alternantheras and Mesem- 
bryanthemums. Water forced Asparagus beds 
with warm manure-water. Turn over manure 
for Celery, having previously mixed with it 
salt and soot. Give the surface of the Carrot 
and Beet ground a dressing of soot and pre¬ 
pare it for drilling. Sow Snow’s Winter White 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, and Wallflowers. 
Shift Tomatoes and Capsicums. Prick out 
Celery and All the Year Round Lettuce. Plant 
the main' crops of the following sorts of 
Potatoes: Snowflake, Carter’s Breadfruit, Main 
Crop, Giant King, Model, Schoolmaster, 
Porter’s Excelsior, Paterson’s Victoria, King 
of Potatoes, and Perfection Kidney. Sow 
Cucumbers, also Canadian Wonder French 
Beans in pots. Plant out autumn-sown Cauli¬ 
flower, also a few Brown Cos Lettuces. Pre¬ 
pare ground for new Seakale beds, and also 
for Globe Artichokes. Earth up Potatoes in 
frames. Fork over the ground amongst Cab¬ 
bage plants. Get netting and other coverings 
over Peach trees for protection. Look over 
fruit room, and remove any fruits that are 
decaying. Tie in young shoots in Peach house. 
Renovate linings round manure frames. Weed 
Box edgings and gravel walks. Divide and 
re-make herb beds. Get a little more Chicory 
into the Mushroom house. Cover up Seakale 
beds. Look over Pelargoniums and pick off all 
dead leaves and stop the shoots where re¬ 
quired. Clear off borders, giving them a 
dressing of soot, and fork them up .'eady for 
sowing seeds. 

Flower Garden.-— stir the soil occasionally 
amongst spring-blooming plants, and if slugs 
are troublesome scatter some air-slaked lime 
around the outsides of the beds in which the 
plants are growing. Edgings of Cerastiums, 
variegated Thyme, Gnapbalium lanatum, varie¬ 
gated Arabis, variegated Queen of the Meadow, 
Aucuba-leaved Daisies, crimson-leaved Ajuga, 
the dwarf Campanulas, Santolinas, and a few 
other compact-growing plants, may now be 
lifted, divided, and transplanted. Two-year- 
old edgings are generally better than those 
that are only one year old, so that unless they 
exceed that age they are better left undis¬ 
turbed. The variegated Polemonium cooruleum 
makes one of our finest hardy edgings ; the best 
way of treating it is to lift the roots and pot 
them in October or November, and keep them 
during the winter in a frame or cool Peach- 
house, and to transplant them in spring when 
they begin to grow. Transplant from frames, 
greenhouses, or pits into beds in the flower 
garden. Pinks and Carnations wintered in pots, 
or aut umn layers planted in light soil in frames 
in winter. Bulbs of Lilies yet in store should 
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be planted ns speedily as possible. Pansies 
and ether spring-blooming plants may yet be 
transplanted as occasion requires; indeed, few 
plants are more useful at any season than 
Pansies. Gladioli for blooming in beds or 
shrubbery borders may bo planted at once 3in. 
or 4in. deep, and a sprinkling of sand should 
be strewed under and over the bulbs. Sow 
Mignonette where it is required to bloom, and 
hardy annuals not sown last September, here 
and there in beds or borders for transplanting. 
Sow also a good stock of Sweet Peas, Nastur¬ 
tiums, Tropmolutns, and Scarlet Runners, 
either where they are to bloom or in sheltered 
bed3 or corners for transplanting hereafter to 
their permanent quarters. Autumn-saved roots 
of Scarlet Runners throw up shoots freely, and 
bloom earlier than seedlings ; the roots require 
treatment similar to that usually given to 
Dahlias. Divide and transplant roots of herba¬ 
ceous plants of various sorts. Prune deciduous 
plants and climbers and train such as may 
require it. 

Roses. —Mulch dwarf Roses of every descrip- 
tiou. More particularly is this necessary with 
such varieties as are worked on the Manetti 
stock. In planting Ro3C3 on this Stock it is 
important to see that the place of union of the 
bud with the stock be underground. The great 
propensity of this Italian Brier to produce 
suckers, together with its tenderness, is, in our 
opinion, an objection to its use. We give the 
preference to such Roses as are grown on their 
own roots; these, when well-established, give 
less trouble and produce the best results. The 
more delicate varieties should be budded on 
the Brier stock, which is hardier in constitution 
than the Manetti; and we would advise the 
inexperienced to plant the most vigorous 
growers. Prune climbing and hardy pillar 
Roses. By pruning we do not, however, mean 
the whole to be clipped over with the shears ; 
on the contrary, use discernment in the execu¬ 
tion of this operation. Strong-growing Roses, 
such as the Boursault, require well thinning 
out, shortening the young wood but little. 
Prune Moss Roses by cutting out the old wood 
and shortening back the young, and pegging 
down the shoots on the beds which afford the best 
means of growing this Rose. Austrian Roses 
should have all weakly wood cut clean out and 
tho head thinned, but do not shorten the shoots 
at all. Provence Roses may now be pruned, 
but the pruning of Roses in general had better 
be deferred for some time to come. 

Greenhouses. — At present Camellias, 
Heaths, Azaleas, Acacias, Cytisus, Daphnes, 
Epacrises, Hyacinths, and other bulbs. Cycla¬ 
mens, Primulas, Mignonette, Cinerarias, 
Violets, Callas, Bouvardias, and many other 
things, are gay in the greenhouse, tho whole 
being intermixed with fine-foliaged plants, 
which serve to set those in flower off to good 
advantage. The temperature of these struc¬ 
tures may be kept at about 45° or 50° at night, 
allowing a rise of 10° by sun heat. To plants 
started into growth give more liberal supplies 
of water, and keep the atmosphere moist by 
sprinkling water from the syringe. Give air 
plentifully in the morning, shutting up early in 
theafternoon, and begin the re-potting of green¬ 
house plants. Shade a little from bright sun¬ 
shine Azaleas and Camellias that are in flower, 
and such as have done flowering place in an 
intermediate temperature and encourage them 
to make growth. 

Pits and Frames. —In such as are heated 
give no more fire-heat than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to expel the frost, and give air a3 early in 
the morning as the state of the atmosphere will 
admit. Towards the middle of the month the 
stock of bedding-plants should be looked over; 
and soft-wooded plants, of which there is a 
scarcity, should at once be placed in a growing 
temperature to produce cuttings for propaga¬ 
tion. The Heliotrope is well deserving of ex¬ 
tended cultivation, and is very desirable in 
mixed arrangements. The finest varieties of it 
for bedding are F.toile de Marseilles—a star, in¬ 
deed !—Surprise, and Jersey Beauty, the last 
very dwarf, and one of the best for bedding. 
As regards Geraniums in boxes and store-pots, 
a portion of the variegated sorts may be placed 
in heat when cuttings are required, but we 
would warn tho inexperienced not to be in un¬ 
duo haste, as the loss of a week or two is often 


more than regained by tbe superiority of the 
cutting3 put in later. Water carefully but 
effectually, so a3 to thoroughly moisten the 
ball. Cold frames containing comparatively 
hardy plants, such as Gazanias, Centaureas, 
Echeverias, Veronicas, &c., must be attended 
to os regards covering when the weather ia 
frosty. 

Hardy Fruit Trees. —Finish tho pruning 
and nailing of fruit trees on walls as expedi¬ 
tiously as possible, and give the trees a 
thorough washing with the garden engine. The 
flower buds in tho case of stone fruits are 
almost ready to burst—indeed, those of Apricots 
on warm walls are beginning to open. Some 
kind of protection must therefore be afforded 
them without delay. Fruit trees and bushes 
may yet be planted, but the sooner the opera¬ 
tion is finished the better. Cuttings of Goose¬ 
berries may still bo made, and inserted in 
nursery lines a foot apart and from 4 to 6 
inches asunder in the row; cuttings put in in 
autumn are, however, decidedly preferable to 
those inserted in spring. The cuttings should 
be 10 inches long and divested of all buds 
except three or four at the top. No buds 
should bo buried in the soil nor be allowed to 
exist on the 3 inches of stem ju9t above the 
ground. Scions for grafting should be taken 
off if not already done and “heeled" in until 
wanted for use. Make fresh plantations of 
Strawberries if necessary, remove all runners 
from old ones, fork over the 6oil between the 
rows, and mix with it some well-decayed manure 
at the same time. If a dressing of rough litter 
be applied between the rows after the ground 
has been forked over it will serve as a mulching 
and the rains will wash down nutriment from 
it to the roots, while the surface will form a 
clean resting-place for the forthcoming crop. 

Kitchen Garden. —Make plantations of 
Jerusalem Artichokes in lines from 2 to 3 
feet apart in any odd corner of the garden. 
Plant Horseradish sets 15 inches deep, in 
thoroughly trenched ground, in row3 18 inches 
asunder. Plant the main crop of Potatoes. 
Mint may be divided and transplanted in lines 
15 inches apart. Seakale roots may be trans¬ 
planted for next year’s crop, and some seeds 
of it sown thickly in beds. Divide the roots 
of s.uch plants as Hyssop, Chamomile, Penny¬ 
royal, Sage, Savory, and Rue, and transplant 
them into fresh beds. Sow some Marrow Peas ; 
a good plan is to plant four rows of Potatoes, 
then a row of Peas, and so on ; this gives the 
Pea crop more light than it otherwise would 
have. Sow a full crop of Beans, and draw some 
earth to those that are above-ground. Sow 
some Leeks for transplanting, also some Pars¬ 
nips in lines 20 inches apart, in deeply- 
trenclied ground. Sow likewise some Cos 
Lettuces on a warm border, and plant out 
those that have been wintered in frames. Sow 
some round-leaved Spinach between rows of 
dwarf Peas or elsewhere, also early Horn Car¬ 
rots at once, if the ground is in good order, 
and a main crop in the last fortnight of the 
mouth. Sow the main crop of Onions as soon 
as the grouud is in good condition for its re¬ 
ception. If Parsley has not been already sown, 
some should be put in at once. Sow also 
some Asparagus Beeds in drills 18 inches apart, 
but do not transplant last year’s seedlings till 
next year. Sow some Brussels Sprouts and 
other members of the Cabbage tribe for 
autumn use. Of Garlic and Shallots plant 
bulbs at once. 


Gardening for Women.— There is nothing 
better for wives and daughters, physically, 
than to have the care of a garden—a flower-pot, 
if nothing more. What is pleasanter than to 
spend a portion of every day in working among 
plants, watching their growth and observing 
the opening of their flowers, from week to 
week, as the season advances ? Then how 
much it adds to the enjoyment to know that 
your own hands have planted them and havo 
pruned and trained them—this is a pleasure 
that requires neither great riches nor profound 
knowledge. The advantages which woman 
personally derives from stirring the soil and 
sniffing the morning air are freshness and 
beauty of cheek and brightness of eye, cheer¬ 
fulness of temper, vigour of mind, and purity 
of heart.— U. B. Stowb. * 

Original from - 
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HEDGES FOR SHALL GARDENS. 

A good fence to a small garden is an abso¬ 
lute necessity, and the main characteristics 
of a good fence should be impenetrability 
to enemies from the outside and shelter 
from cold cutting winds. To these may be 
added cheapness in construction aud dura¬ 
bility, without too much exhaustion of the 
soil from the spreading of the roots of the 
plants of which the hedge is formed. There 
is nothing better—if so good—as White 
Thorn for forming a good permanent hedge 
in a reasonable time. A quickset hedge, if 
well managed, should continue in good con¬ 
dition many years. Having selected and 
marked out the site with the spade, a space 
at least 3ft. wide should be trenched to a 
depth of 2ft. If the land is poor some good 
manure should be worked in at the same 
time; mixing it in with the layers of soil as 
the work proceeds. In most cases a ditch 
will be required on the outside, especially if 
the garden stands adjoining to a public 
road or a field to which cattle hare access. 
The soil from the ditch should be laid on 
the top of the prepared bed, which will add 
to the depth of soil, and so far be an advan¬ 
tage. But there is no necessity to raise such 
unsightly embankments as we sometimes 
meet with. In well drained land, where a 
good depth of soil can be added by breaking 
it up deeply, all hedge plants will grow at 
least as well on the ground level as on a 
raised embankment. The only advantage 
the latter system of hedge planting has, 
it gives a greater depth ot soil and it lifts 
the roots out of the water, where the water 
is near the surface. Hedges can be planted 
any time during winter, up to the eud of 
March, and I have known them planted 
later, but it is better to finish all such work 
by the time stated. Three-year-old plants 
are the best, and a single line is better 
than a double one. Planting a double line 
is often the cause of thinness and weakness 
in the bottom of the fence in after years, 
as may he seen by any one that takes the 
trouble to examine the hedges some years 
planted in most districts, end such hedges 
are more difficult to keep clean. In planting, 
place the garden line along the centre of 
the prepared land, and open the trench with 
the spade on the inner side of it, leaving a 
straight perpendicular face, and the trench 
of just sufficient depth to bury the plants 
lip to the collar, but not deeper. The tops 
of the plants should be cut off to an inch 
or so above the collar just previous to 
planting, and any little shortening of the 
roots that may be necessary should be done 
at the same time. The plants should be 
planted Gin. apart, and the earth made firm 
about them, making all level and workman¬ 
like. But little trimming will be required 
the first two seasons beyond shortening the 
long ends of the shoots that project from 
the sides, and slightly shortening the top, 
at the end of the growing season of the 
second year. This will enable the roots of 
the plants to get a thorough hold of the 
soil. Afterwards the hedges must be regu¬ 
larly cut towards the middle of July, and 
they should be gone over again about the 
end of August, and any shoots that have 
broken away after the July cuttiug should 
be trimmed off. Weeds should always be 
kept down, but in using hoe or fork care 
should be taken that the stems are not 
barked or injured. I need hardly add a 
temporary fence of some kind must be 
placed to protect the hedge on the outside 
till the latter has become strong.—E. 
Hqbday. 


A SELECTION OF HOSES. 

The present is a very good time to plant 
Hoses and the following is a election of the 
best and well-tried kinds suitable for small 
gardens:— 
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HYBRID PERPETUALS. 

Alfred Colornb 
Abel Grand 
Annie Laxton 
Baroness Rothschild 
Bessie Johnson 
Centifolia Rosea 
Charles Lefebvre 
Camille Bernardin 
Dr. An dry 
Duke of Edinburgh 
Edward Morren 
Francois Lou vat 
Jean Cherpin 
John Hopper 
La France 
Lyonnais 
Madame Caillat 
Mdme. Victor Verdier 
Madame Rivers 
Mdme. Therese Levet 
Marie Baumann 
Marie Rady 
Mar6chal Vaillant 
Maurice Bernardin 
Pierre Notting 
Prince Camille de 
Rohan 


Reine Blanche 
Senateur Vaisse 
Victor Verdier 

NOI8ETTE. 

Mar6chal Niel 
Triomphe de Rennes 
Coline Forestier 

TEA. 

Belle Lyonnaise 
Gloire de Dijon 
Madame Berard 
Madame Falcot 
Madame Villermoz 
Madame Margottin 
Souvenir d'un Ami 

BOURBON. 

Catherine Guillot 
Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison 

HYBRID CHINA. 

Paul Kicaut 
Madame Plantier 
Miss Ingram 
Paul Verdier 


Hardy Climbing Roses :— 


TEA. 

Belle Lyonnais 
Climbing Devoniensis 
Gloire de Dijon 
Madame Berard 

HYBRID PERPETUAL. 

Duke of Edinburgh 
Glory of Waltham 
Souvenir de Doctor 
Jamain 
Anna Alexieff 
Victor Verdier 


Jules Margottin 
Jean Goujon 
Marshal Vaillant 

NOISETTE. 

Celine Forestier 
Mare'chal Niel 
Reine d’Or 

CHINA. 

Ful gens 

Madame Plantier 
Vivid G. P. 


Propagating Hollyhocks. — The best 
modes of increasing these are by means of tops, 
as shown in figure. If the plants be cut down 



after they have done flowering they will pro¬ 
duce numerous shoots. When these have made, 
eay, three pairs of leaves, they should be taken 
off, the bottom pair of leaves should be cut off, 
and the cuttings inserted singly in 2£-inch pots. 
The soil should consist of loam, decomposed 
cow manure, and a little silver sand mixed 
together and sifted fine. Put a little of the 
rough siftings at the bottom of the pots, press 
the cuttings in rather firmly, and give a good 
watering, taking care not to wet the leaves; 
then plunge them in a warm frame and keep 
them close for three or four days without water, 
when they may be examined, and if too dry 
they should be taken out and watered. If 
treated in this way the young roots will show 
themselves through the bottom of the pot3 in 
three weeks or so, when they may be watered 
and gradually hardened off. —H. 

The Forget-me-Not.—Strong plants of 
thi 3 beautiful spring flower, from seed sown 
the middle of July, and now growing on a 
south border, are already bursting their flower- 
buds, and with a continuance of the present 
mild weather will soon be a mass of celestial 
blue. This Myosotis should be propagated by 
means of seed only, as the smallest seedling 
plants will stand both wet and frost much 
better than the largest of old stools, and any 
| reliance upon old plants, or on plants raised 


from side shoots, is almost certain to end in 
disappointment. Seed should be sown not 
later than July, and at all times in boxes or 
pans, so as to secure the seedlings against 
drought on the one hand and slugs on the 
other. If some of tho strongest plants are 
potted up in October and put into a Gold 
frame, they will assist in making both windows 
and greenhouses gay from Christmas onward 
—C. 

Large Harebells. —Companula Van Houttei 
I find to be a very suitable plant for the herba¬ 
ceous border. It is easy to increase by divi¬ 
sion in March, and love3 a good sound sandy 
loam to grow in. A good plant of it should, 
in the second summer of its life, be the size of 
a beehive, and completely smothered with 
bells of a largo size. Other interesting 
Campanulas are C. barbata and C. nobolis, and 
its white variety. These are no mean addi¬ 
tions to this interesting family; the ordinary 
treatment of Campanulas also suits these 
varieties. C. urticifolia alba and its double 
white and purple varieties are doubly valuable 
where cut flowers are in request, as they fre¬ 
quently throw up a second crop of flowers quito 
late in the autumn.—W. E. 

Flower Gardens for Children —It is de¬ 
sirable on many accounts that children should 
cultivate flowers rather than fruits or vege¬ 
tables. Most children are fond of flowers, and 
all can be taught to love them, and the hardier 
and commoner sorts at least do not tax the 
energies so heavily in cultivation as either 
fruits are vegetables. As children acquire 
strength and skill they may gradually be 
entrusted with the care of vegetables or fruits ; 
but they must be taught to use the products of 
their little gardens as a means of conferring 
happiness on others. But of all the lessons to 
be learned in a garden the most valuable is the 
art of observing; for so varied, so delicate, so 
minute, and yet so unerring are the operations 
of nature, that, though the closest study must 
fail to fathom her mysteries, the rewards of 
such study are so rich and so surprising that 
even the student of tender years is perpetually 
stimulated to fresh researches. This interest 
i in natural objects, once awakened, will prove an 
j inexhaustible source of pleasure. Flowers, 
however, form not the only study to be pursued 
in a garden. Tho sun, air, winds, rain and 
dew, birds, insects, the peculiarities of soil, all 
may be studied from nature’s ever-open, but 
too often unheeded, page. 

The Virginian Stock— This is one of the 
hardiest of hardy annuals, and it will grow 
anywhere, either on a wall or a hard gravel 
path. Within a short distance of where I am 
writing there is a broad band of this Stock now 
in full flower growing in front of a cottage, on 
the edge of a gravel path close up to to the build¬ 
ing. I have noticed it in the same spot when 
passing for the last four or five years at this 
season, or soon after, coming regularly into 
bloom, and continuing to flower beautifully all 
through the spring. After it has done flower¬ 
ing the seeds ripen and fall, the dead roots 
and branches are cleared off, and the gravel 
made tidy with the rake; and regularly, early 
in the autumn, a new crop springs up. The 
position is warm and sheltered, otherwise it 
seems to have had scarcely any attention. 
There are many bare untidy corners—not only 
in front of cottages, but many buildings of a 
more ambitious character, which might be 
beautified in this or some similar way at a 
very trifling expense.—E. H. 

White Fuchsias as Bedding Plants.— 
These beautiful varieties of the Fuchsia family, 
of which the sort known as Madame Cornelis- 
sen may be taken as the type, are remarkably 
well suited for bedding out in the open air. 
A line of these plants, some 120 yards in length, 
was planted in front of a low terrace wall 
about the middle of last May, and until the 
latter part of October they were in full flower, 
and as beautiful and effective as ever. The plants 
were struck from cuttings during the autumn, 
and were shaken from the store-pots and planted 
as stated, so they caused but little trouble. 
When the stems have been cut down by frost 
the roots should be covered with an inch or 
two of dry ashes, which will be found to be 
sufficient protection for them during the winter. 
—P. G. 
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THE TIGER FLOWER. 
(tigridia grandiflora.) 

The Tiger Flower is a very old inhabitant 
of our gardens, having been first introduced 
to them nearly a century ago. The form 
grandiflora, which we figure, is superior to 
the ordinary type on account of its larger 
and richer-coloured blossoms, and the deep 
green of its sword-like foliage. 

As regards their culture, about the end 
of March prepare a piece of ground for 
them, and if in a partially shaded position 
so much the better; thoroughly drain it with 
rubble, &c., and fill in with a compost of 
good soil with a good sprinkling of sand, 
all being well mixed up together. In the 
first or second week in April plant the 
bulbs from 5in. to 6in. apart, and 3in. deep, 
placing a little sand under and around 
each. They will require no further care, 
except, if the weather be dry, slight water¬ 
ings up to the time when they begin to 
expand their blossoms. When the foliage 
becomes decayed in autumn, the bulbs 


HARDY PLANTS FOR SMOKY 
DISTRICTS. 

The following are all excellent plants which 
will thrive well in towns, planted in any good 
garden mould, and in situations where sun and 
air are not entirely shut out from them :— 

Acanthus Linum 

latifolius flavum 

Rpinosissimus narbonnense 

Achillea perenne 

Eupatorium Lupinus 

Ptarmica, fl. pi. polyphyllus 

Anemone Lychnis 

angulosa Viscaria 

apennina Lythrum 

coronaria Salicaria roseum 

ful gen s Monardia 

japonica didyma 

Asclepiaa (Enothera 

Aster macrocarpa 

Amelias nmrginata 

ltBvis speciosa 

Nov® Anglice Orobus 

Novi Belgii vernus 

pyren£BU8 Pcejnia in great var. 


The Pasquc Flower.—Now, when the 
Pasqueflower is pushing its purple blossoms up 
through the wind-beaten Grass, and when our 
gardens will soon be brilliant with the beauty 
of the more common Anemones, is a seasonable 
time to call attention to the beauty of this 
lovely species. Though sparsely distributed in 
Britain this fine old border plant i3 a true 


THE PAS1UE FLOWER (ANEMONE PULSATILLA). 

native, and when it does occur on a bleak chalk 
down it is generally freely dotted over the turf. 


TIGRIDIA PAVONIA GRANDIFLORA. 


Callirhoe 

Calystegia 

dahurica 

Campanula in variety 
Centranthus 
Coreopis 
lanceolata 
Coronilla 
montan a 
Corydalis 
nobilis 

Delphinium in variety 
Dicentra (Dielytra) 
eximia 
spectabilis 
Dodecatheon 
Meadia 
Echinops 
ruthenicus 
Epilobium 
angustifolium 
Erigeron 
speciosum 
Erodium 
Manescavi 
Eryngium 


Papaver 
bracteatum 
lateritium 
orientale 
Phlomis 
herba-venti 
Phlox in varieties 
Physostegia 
imbricata 
virginiana 
Plumbago 
Larpent® 
Polygonum 
cuspidatum 
Pyrethrum 
carneura 
Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis 
spicatus 
Rudbeckia 
hirta 
speciosa 
Saponaria 
ocymoides 
Saxifraga 
cordifolia 


marked. There are several varieties, including 
red, lilac, and white kinds, but these are now 
rare. There is also a double variety. It prefers 
well-drained and light, but deep soil. It is well 
suited for borders and also for the rock-garden. 

Roses and Ladies. —A well-known German 
florist related, in a high state of irritation, his 
troubles in this way. He said—" I have so 
much drouble mit de ladies ven dey come to 
buy mine Rose; dey vants him hardy, dey vants 
him doubles, dey vants him moontly, dey vants 
him fragrand, dey vants him nice gooler, dey 


■ n r.-uai 

clever, dat vas perfection in one ladies, 
her much not I* ” 
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GABBE fi EME M1ES, 

THE SMALL WHITE OR TURNIP 
BUTTERFLY. 

(PIERIS RAPI.) 

The eggs of this butterfly are laid singly 
on the under sides of various plants. The 
caterpillars are hatched early in June, and 
when fully grown are about lin. long, 
seldom longer, and so thickly covered with 
fine hairs as to be quite velvety; they are 
dull green in colour, with three yellow 
stripes, one down the middle of the back 
and one on each side. The chrysalides are 
of a light pinkish brown or pale grey colour 
sprinkled with fine black dots, and are 
generally found in some sheltered place, 
such as on posts or palings, near the plants 
on which the caterpillars have fed. This 
butterfly is very common, and may be 
found from May till October. 

The caterpillars are very destructive in 
gardens, as they feed voraciously on 
Turnips, Cabbages, and other plants, 
Nasturtiums, and Mignonette; this latter 
plant they sometimes entirely strip of its 
leaves. They have been found feeding on 


I striatum. Pseudo-Platanus, Leopoldii and pur- 
pureum, platanoides dissectum ; iE^culus rubi- 
cunda; Ailantus glandulosa; double red and 
white Peaches; Cotoneaster frigida and Si- 
monsii; Cercis Siliquastrum ; Hulesia tetrap- 
tera; Philadelphia speciosus, Gordonianus, 
grandiflorus; Pyrus intermedia, pinnatifida, 
spectabilis; Robinia hispida, macrophylla: 
Rubus odorus, spectabilis ; Spirea Lindleyana, 
arioofolia, Nobleana, bella, callosa; Syringa 
Emodi; Tilia alba; Weigela Rosea ; Forsythia 
viridissima ; Berberis Darwinii; Calycanthus 
florida; Daphne Liureola; Garrya elliptica, 
Deutzia crenata (double); Cytisus elongatus ; 
Halimodendron argenteum; Hypericum proli- 
ficum; Leycesteria formosa; Ligustrum japo- 
nicum; Ribes aureum, 6peciosum; Magnolia 
conspicua, gracilis; Ilex latifolia; Viburnum 
plicatum; Alnus cordata.—G.] 

Pyrns (Cydonia) Japonica— Plants of this 
Pyrus rank amongst the most beautiful of all 
our early flowering shrubs. They glow with a 
beauty on the walls of dwelling-houses, such as 
the most brilliant Rose could hardly match. 
The flower-cups seem full of glorious light as 
one looks into them, fully expanded and ex¬ 
posed above their scant foliage, that hug the 
wall os closely as if it feared to hide a single 
bloom. Here and there throughout the country 
one stumbles upon a glorious plant of this 
Pyrus that sets one a-craving. Then one or 



CTirysalb and Caterpillar of tbo Small Whito iiutterflj. 


6mall Wldto Butterfly. 


the Weeping Willow. There seems to be I 
no way of destroying this insect, except by ' 
catching the butterflies, picking the cater¬ 
pillars off the plants invested, and killing 
them and the chrysalides wherever they 
can be found. Any chrysalis, however, of 
a. brown appearance should be spared, as it 
is sure to contain the larvae or grubs of 
other insects which destroy the caterpillars 
of white butterflies. Very small yellow 
cocoons found on leaves and dead cater¬ 
pillars arc often mistaken for the eggs of 
insects, but they are the chrysalides of 
small insects which kill great numbers of 
caterpillars, and thus render good service 
to the gardener.—S. G. 


Trees and Shrubs for Suburban Gardens. 

—My garden is stiff clay, situated in a northern 
suburb, on a hill, and exposed to the north 
and north-east. Under these circums tan ces I 
should like to have your opinion as to the most 
suitable trees and shrubs for planting for effect, 
hardy, quick-growing, and handsome.—R. T. 
[The following trees and shrubs will suit your 
purpose, viz.: Crataegus Aronia, Layi, odoratis- 
sima, incisa, punctata, Douglasii, cordata, 
prunifolia, coccinea,v'lH£ ra ; Acer lLobelii, 
macrogfj^nfe- .eriofornujH j N 30 >| 0 um, 


more are ordered. When they come they come 
so stiff and stunted that they either die or make 
no progress for years, and this, I believe, to a 
great extent, is the reason that this grand old 
plant is not more generally cultivated. It is 
not popular. The demand does not create a 
supply, and when a few are wanted old ground- 
keepers are sent out that refuse to grow. This 
is unfortunate, for this is indeed a noble plant, 
and also a free-growing one in some localities. 
The Pyrus is mostly grown as a wall plant, 
but it forms a nice plant for the back or front 
of a warm shrubbery or the back of a herba¬ 
ceous border, and would look extremely rich 
as a standard. In this way it might provo a 
valuable plant for forcing, as it frequently 
flowers in the open ground in the beginning of 
April, and occasionally, on a south wall, in 
March. The branchlets of bloom would be 
admirable additions for the dressing of vases, 
and the single flowers would look well in bou- 
uets surmounting white or Primrose-coloured 
owers. There are several varieties of this fine 
old plant—the common Japonica or scarlet, 
camea, a flesh-coloured kind, the pure white, 
and a semi-double red. The great points are 
healthy plants to start with and a free growth. 
—T. 

Carpeting Borders B neath Shrubs.— In 

placed where greenhouse plants are used to 


decorate the grounds, whether they are turned 
out or the pots are plunged, the appearance of 
the border devoted to them is greatly improved 
if tho surface of the soil be covered with some 
low-growing and rapidly-spreading plant. We 
have seen Portulacas sown broadcast with very 
good effect, but the trouble with these is that 
the seed germinates slowly, and the plants do 
not make much show until late in the season. 
The best attempt wo have seen at carpeting 
was where Gnaphalium lanatum was used. 
This bedding plant is propagated with ease, 
grows rapidly, and soon covers the soil with a 
carpet of a neutral grey tint, against which 
bright foliage and flowers show to the best pos¬ 
sible advantage. This is a point in gardening 
that has received less attention than its impor¬ 
tance demands. If the soil of beds in which 
plants are temporarily placed be carpeted with 
some rapidly-growing plant of a pleasing colour, 
not only is the general effect heightened, but 
of course much labour in keeping is saved. In 
permanent shrubberies, too, this is a matter of 
no little importance. The soil beneath our 
| shrubs is either bare or covered with weeds. 
Why not grow some pleasing plant which shall 
cover the ground and save all trouble of weed¬ 
ing ? We are trying two plants for this pur¬ 
pose. In one row of shrubs we have set plants 
of Money-wort (Lysimachia Nummularia), 
which always grows rapidly enough when 
allowed to become a weed, and which makes as 
dense a mat as can be desired. In another 
clump of shrubs we are trying Cerastium Bie- 
bersteini (a variety of Mouse-Ear Chickweed). 
The common Periwinkle (Vinca) would pro¬ 
bably be useful in such places.—F. 

Devonshire Cottage Gardens.—Nothing 
can be prettier than the gardens attached to 
the thatched cottages in Devonshire. They are 
frequently to be 6een on the side and oftener 
at the bottom of a hill, down which a narrow 
road leads to a rude single-arched stone bridge. 
Here a shallow stream may be seen flowing 
rapidly, and which now and then * f stickles/’ to 
use a Devonshire phrase, over a pavement of 
either pebbles or rag-stone. A little rill descends 
by the side of the lane, and close to the hedge 
of the cottage, which is approached by a broad 
stepping-stone over the rill, and beyond it is a 
gate made of rough sticks, which leads to the 
| cottage. At a short distance an excavation 
has been cut out of the bank and paved 
round with rough stones, into which the water 
flows and then again makes its way, clear and 
sparkling. This is the cottager’s well. His 
garden is gay with flowers. His bees are 
placed on each side of a window surrounded 
with Honeysuckles, Jessamine, or a flourishing 
Vine, and the rustic porch is covered with these 
or other creepers. Here, also, the gorgeous 
Holy hock may be seen in perfection, for it 
delights in the rich red soil of Devonshire. 
Giant Stocks, Carnations, and China Asters 
flourish from the same cause, and make the 
garden appear as though it belonged tQ Flora 
herself. Nor must the little orchard be for¬ 
gotten. The Apple trees slope with the hill, 
and in the spring are covered with a profusion 
of the most beautiful blossom, and in the 
autumn are generally weighed down with their 
load of red fruit. Under them may be seen a 
crop of Potatoes, and in another part of the 
garden those fine Paington Cabbages, one of the 
best vegetables of the county. In a sheltered 
nook is the thatched pigstye, partly concealed 
by the round yellow-faced Sunflower, which 
serves both as a screen and as an ornament. 
The mud or cob walls of the cottage add to its 
picturesque appearance, when partly covered 
with creepers and surrounded with flowers. 
Such is an accurate description of one of the 
many cottages I have seen in the beautiful and 
hospitable county of Devon. Those who, like 
myself, have wandered amongst its delightful 
lanes will not think my pisture overcharged. 
—E. 

Edges for Exposed Kitchen Gardens — 

If the garden be exposed to cutting winds, 
hedges must be run through it at proper 
distances—the distance must be determined by 
the size of the garden—the hedges should ho 
about 3 feet high, to consist of Beach or Privet, 
with Sweet Briers alternately, and here and 
thoro a China Rpqe .to, t^ko off their stiff 
appearance, 
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GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 

THE CULTURE OF THE FUCHSIA. 

1 find Fuchsias very useful in the form of 
small plants in 4in. or Gin. sized pots for 
purposes of decoration, hut even large 
plants might be grown in smaller pots than 
they often are. I need hardly say that 
Fuchsias look well planted out aud trained 
to columns, pruned closely like Grape 
Yines. Another mode of training is what 
might be termed “bush” fashion, but, in 
my opinion, a naturally grown pyramid is 
the best. Beginning with my natural pyra¬ 
mids, I propagate them from cuttings in 
January or February, which, as soon as 
fairly rooted, are potted off singly into 3in. 
pots, keeping them in a temperature of 
about 60°. At the end of February or be¬ 
ginning of March I re pot them into 6in. 
pots, placing them in a greenhouse having 
a temperature of about 50° by night, the 
day temperature greatly depending upon 
the weather. As solar heat causes the house 
to get warm, ventilate freely on favourable 
occasions. I place a stake to each plant, 
train the centre shoot upright to it, and 
pinch back the side shoots equally, so as to 
form a pyramid. Some varieties branch 
more than others, and require more stop¬ 
ping. In May the plants are re-potted again 
and the shoots stopped. If I want to grow 
large specimens I keep the blooms picked 
off until six or seven weeks before the 
plants are required for exhibition. I also 
place them out of doors about the first 
week in June, under a north wall, ona bed of 
ashes, and syringe them on fine days, morn¬ 
ing and evening. Manure-water, such as 
the drainings of piggeries, cow-houses, and 
stables, is given to them alternately with 
pure water without any dilution ; but care 
is taken to guard against its being too 
strong. If these plants grow as they ought 
to do, they are between 4ft. and 5ft. high in 
September, and proportionate at the base; 
and if they are kept growing without flower¬ 
ing until the next May, by shifting them in 
October, and placing them in a temperature 
of 50° to 55° during the winter, they make 
grand plants. 

The central stake is supported by three 
small copper wires fastened to the top, and 
tied to a wire under the rim of the pot. 
The number of specimens to be grown de¬ 
pends upon circumstances. It is advisable 
to have a succession of young plants an¬ 
nually, so that in two years the old plants 
may be dispensed 'with. They are kept in 
an out-of-the-way place, where frost is ex¬ 
cluded, and are potted in February or 
March, but it is advisable to get them to 
start growing before re-potting. After 
flowering our plants, supposing them to be 
at their best in June, in August they are 
removed from the conservatory to a some¬ 
what shady place out of doors, gradually 
dried off, and pruned sometime about the 
end of the month. As soon as they begin 
to grow again they are re-potted in the 
same sized pots, but the pots are only 
filled to within oiu. of the rims, so as 
to allow for future top-dressing. As soon 
as frost is apprehended they are removed 
into a temperature of about 50° to 55° for 
their winter quarters, and syringed, in fine 
weather, with tepid water, which is also 
used in watering them. By spring these 
plants ought to be 7ft, to 8ft. high, and re¬ 
sembling in shape a well-grown Welling- 
tonia gigantea. The soil I use consists of 
equal parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, 
with the addition of some decayed manure 
and silver sand, used in a roughly-chopped 
condition. The following are a few good 

varieties that are worth growing, viz. :_ 

Trimnphans, good and free; True Blue, 
free; Father Ignatius, good, slow-growing, 
but bushy ; Avalanche; Arabella, very free 
grower; Purple Princo, fine double; Rose 
of Cistile, old, but) Guddif^JStar, 


Harry Williams, and Woman in White, 
.which is one of the best double-white sorts 
for flowering in a small state.—D. G. 

Acacias. —Many kinds of Acacias may easily 
be raised from seeds or cuttings; they should 
be potted in a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, 
in the proportion of two parts each of the two 
first, and one of tho last. In summer, after 
their growth is made, they may be set in the 
open air, fully exposed to the sun, but at the 
same time they must be well supplied with 
water, and never allowed to suffer from 
drought. Some of the species have a tendency 
to make long straight shoots; these, there¬ 
fore, should be selected for training upon 
rafters or pillars, on which they thrive well 
and form splendid ornaments in spring, whilst 
the more shrubby kinds will be equally at 
home in pots in the form of bushes. When in 
flower they may be used to decorate corridors 
or halls, but they are hardly suitable for the 
drawing-room, except as cut flowers, on account 
of a disagreeable odour which their roots emit, 
and which is very perceptible when the plants 
are confined indoors. As to colour, they are with 
few exceptions yellow, or some shade or other; I 
shall, therefore, merely give the name of a few 
species, which will amply repay any one for 
bestowing on them a little attention, noting at 
the same time the periods at which they bloom. 

A. Drummondii, April to June. 

A. Biceana, March to June. 

A. pulchella, May and June. 

A. hispidissima, April and May. 

A. asparagoides. May and June. 

A. armata, April to Jane. 

A. cochlearis, January to March. 

A. viscidula, March to May. 

A. longifolia, April and May. 

A. oleasfolia. May. 

A. grandis, April and May. 

A. vestita, April and May. 

A. taxifolia, April and May. 

A. diffusa, March and April. 

A. argyrophylla, March and April. 

A. verticillata, April and May. 

A. pubescens, April and May." 

A. floribunda. May. 

A. Sophorsc, April and May. 

A. Latrobei, May. 

A. suaveolen8, April and May. 

A. linifolia, April and May. 

A. undulrefulia. May, 

A. paradox a, May.—G. 


Lime Concrete Walls and Walks.— These 
are made by mixing sifted sand with quick¬ 
lime, in the proportion of about fifteen to one, 
and thoroughly working them together with a 
hoe, occasionally sprinkling the heap. The 
mixture is then thinly spread upon the ground, 
and beat very solid with a kind of wooden peel, 
now and then wetting the place to assist the 
solidification. The materials for walls should 
be the same, but the gravel should be rather 
coarser. In constructing a wall boards should 
be set within posts on each side of the founda¬ 
tion just the thickness of the intended wall, 
and the gravel poured in, and pounded down 
solid with long heavy beaters. When full to 
the top of the boards additional ones should be 
placed above them, aud the process repeated 
till, by successive increments, the wall is 
finished. When thoroughly dry it should be 
coated with coarse plaster for preservation 
from rain, and if the coating is well done tho 
wall becomes in time very hard and stony. 

Ants and Fruit Blossoms. —These little 
pests are often very troublesome and injurious 
to fruit when ripening in hothouses, and they 
sometimes do much injury to the blossoms of 
the earliest Peach and Nectarine trees in hunt¬ 
ing for green-fly and honey. I have used thick 
treacle spread on pieces of brown paper to catch 
them; they get entangled in the mass when 
sucking it, and their bodies may be swept off 
the edges at different tiuaes till the nest or 
nests are much thinned of them. They may 
likewise be poisoned by mixing half-an-ounce 
of arsenic‘in some brown sugar, but this is a 
dangerous remedy, and ought not to be tried 
unless in locked-up houses. The bodies of little 
dead birds, if placed in their runs, will entice 
them to feed on their flesh, when they may be 
destroyed in myriads by pouring boiling water 
over them when busy at their feast.—W. T. 


SOME NOVELTIES FOB THE YEAR. 

Flowers. 

Aster—Dwarf Paeony Perfection.— This 
is a new dwarf strain of Aster, of very compact 
habit, not attaining more than 12in. in height, 
flowers large and perfect in form, and contains 
colours of blue, rose, and white. 

I Mignonette—Diamond.— An exceedingly 
fiuo variety. The flowers are white, produced 
in a very compact pyramid. It is the most 
perfectly-formed Mignonette yet introduced, 
and will become a great favourite. 

Bogoni i—Sutton’s Single Hybrid.—An 
exceedingly fine strain of tuberous rooted 
Begonias, saved from the best new varieties* 
The plants are robust, but compact in habit, and 
the flowers, which are produced in abundance, 
possess the most perfect form and exquisite 
colours. 

Sutton’s Little Wonder Calceolaria.— 

This new strain of Calceolaria is a good addi¬ 
tion to the list of Florists’ Flowers. The plants 
are only from 8 to loin, high, but the flowers 
are as large and as finely marked as those of 
taller growth. 

Chinese Primula—Ruby King.—A new 
variety and a groat acquisition. The foliage 
is a dark green and very dwarf; the flowers, 
which are of a deep red colour, form a compact 
globular truss. 

Petunia—Dwarf Striped— Each plant 
forms a compact and densely branched bush 
from 5 to 8in. high, and the same in diameter, 
covered with brilliant cherry-red blossoms, 
each of which is marked with a white star. 


Vegetables. 

Potato: Woodstock Kidney.— Bespecting 
thisPotatos, Mr. Peter McKinlay, a well-known 
authority, writes—“ I dug the first lot during 
the first week in August, and a finer sample 
I never turned out, and I have turned out 
some fine ones. It was a splendid crop of 
tubers, and, in order to test their quality for 
table, I had a few boiled, and was much pleased 
to find them equal to the very best out. It is 
not often that one finds all the requisite good 
qualities in ono Potato—viz., excellent cooking 
and eating properties, with size and beauty of 
shape, and a fine cropper, all of which are com¬ 
bined in the highest degree in ‘ Woodstock 
Kidney.’ It will be ft valuable addition to the 
present Potatoes combining these qualities.” 

Lettuce—Commodore Nutt.—A remark¬ 
ably small early Cabbage Lettuce, of a dark 
green colour, with close and compact habit, 
and remains in use long before going to seed. 
It comes remarkably early, is of fine flavour, 
and for first cuttings and small gardens will 
be found invaluable, as it may be planted 4in. 
apart. 

Pea—Prince Leopold.—This is a valuable 
addition to wrinkled IVas. It is lees affected 
by drought and mildew than any Pea we aro 
acquainted with. Tho pods are produced in 
pairs which almost cover the haulm. It is of 
excellent quality, and comes to table a beautiful 
green colour. 

Parsley — Sutton’s Giant Curled.— Re¬ 
markably large, handsome, and distinct, pos¬ 
sessing great beauty for garnishing. For 
gardens where a large quantity of Parsley is 
required this will be found very valuable. 

Radish—New Violet White-tippod.— 

Distinct and handsome, of oval shape, medium 
size, and rich violet colour tipped with white. 
It is very sweet and crisp, and retains these 
qualities for a long time. 

Tomato—Royal Cluster. — A variety 
raised by an eminent gardener. It produces 
enormous bunches of fruit in clusters, while 
it is hardy and robust, and exceedingly orna¬ 
mental. 


Broccoli—Favourite Early Dwarf—A 

most useful variety for succession, coming on 
about a fortnight after the Superb White. 
It is of dwarfer habit than that variety, very 
protecting, and beautifully white. 

Beetroot— Ne Plus Ultra— This is a valu¬ 
able introduction from Germany. The root is 
of medium size, flesh blackish red, and of ex¬ 
cellent flavour. It has beautiful foliage of deep 
reddish crimson, and very ere«t growth, ren- 
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dering it useful for sub-tropical gardening and 
decorative purposes. 

Cauliflower—Gresn-glazed American.— 

A distinct variety, with leaves of a bright 
shining green, which retain their colour when 
cooked, presenting a good appearance on the 
table. 

Cucumber—King of the Pidge—This 
valuable variety is pronounced to be the best 
Ridge Cucumber yet sent. out. The fruit grows 
quite straight, from 12 to lGin. in length ; very 
uniform ; and is equal to a first-class frame 
Cucumber. It is smooth and unribbed, which 
considerably enhances its value in the market. 
The plants are very productive, hardy, and 
vigorous. 

Climbing Tropseolnms. —Foamal masses of 
shrubs look none the worse for a little lighting- 
up during the summer months by means of 
flowers of various kinds. Hardly any are so 
suitable for this purpose as the climbing forms 
of the Tropmolum, such as Lobbianum and 
Canariense; and if a few seeds of these be 
dropped into the ground just behind any dense 
stiff-growing shrubs, they will soon grow and 
attach their young shoots to them, and then 
run about and flower with great freedom. 
Especially are the small-flowered and more 
refined forms of the Lobbianum section suit¬ 
able for this purpose, as they are nothing with¬ 
out support, and yet do not grow with that 
degree of coarseness that characterises the 
commoner kinds. If the seeds are sown behind 
the shrubs, and as the plants grow the shoots 
are somewhat informally brought over towards 
the spectator, the effect is greatly enhanced, 
as the flowers are better drawn up to meet the 
eye. The more varied the colours used the 
better. At no time need these creepers look 
unsightly, as when they are killed by the early 
autumn frosts they can soon be pulled off the 
shrubs; and if the growth has not been too 
luxuriant the shrubs will be but little the worse 
for their summer dress. Once get a good plant, 
and it can be easily maintained from year to 
year by self-sown seed. Deep digging amongst 
shrubs should be avoided; the surface should 
only be slightly pointed with a fork, or kept 
free from weeds with the hoe.—A. 

Daisies for Edging3 — No one knows how 
useful all coloured Daisies are for the above 
purpose unless they have tried their effect, and 
having done so myself I can recommend them; 
and to those who like permanent edgings they 
will be found invaluable. How well a bed 
edged with pink Daisies shows up beside one 
done with Violo lntea, or the white against J 
Viola cornuta, and, again, the deep scarlet next j 
to white Arabia. Besides blending well with 
other colours, the Daisy has many other im- j 
port ant ad vantages—it is very hardy, will stand 
well in any kind of weather, is easily propagated i 
by dividing the roots in autumn, and can be 
bought for a very small sum. It comes in 
flower very early in the spring, and remains so 
nearly all through the summer, so that it is 
useful in the spring as well as the summer i 
gardening. I had two small circular beds in 
which Daisies were employed, one being a cross 
of scarlet on a ground-work of golden 
Pyrethrum, and the other in the Barno form— 
only pink Daisies and variegated Arabia had 
been used. These little plants are not parti¬ 
cular as to soil, provided it is not very dry, so 
if they have to be planted in that kind of 
ground during the summer months, they must 
be kept well watered should the season prove 
a dry one. There is a variegated (golden) kind, 
with scarlet flowers, which is effective when 
in or out of bloom, but this is not so common 
nor so cheap as the others above mentioned.— 
Gardener's Record. 

Moore’s Columbarium, reprinted verbatim 
et literatim from the original edition of 1735, 
with a brief notice of the author, by W. B. 
Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. London: The Field Office, 
346, Strand, W.C.—Mr. Tegitmeier has, at the 
request of many amateurs, reprinted iu fac¬ 
simile Moore’s ** Columbarium '* from the ex¬ 
ceedingly rare edition of 1735, and has added a 
notice of the author and of his other writings. 
The work is valuable as the source from whence 
almost all subsequent books on the subject 
have sprung. Moore was known to Pope, and 
some interesting details of his i.’fe arb prefixed 
to the ropxint.' 
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SEEDS AND SEED GROWING. 

In giving directions for choosing seeds 
the general rule is to say how much of 
this, that, and the other thing will be 
required for a quarter of an acre, half an 
acre, and so on. Such advice only 7 serves 
to puzzle. The fact is, no two individuals’ 
wants are the same, and hence a selection 
of seeds which might fit one person very 
well would he of little use for another. What 
I propose is to give as near the amount of 
space required by a given quantity of seed, 
and by this means each person will be 
enabled to calculate to a nicety the seed 
required for his own individual wants. 

Beet—loz. will sow a row 50ft. long. 

Broad Beans—lib. will sow a row of 60ft. 

French Beans—l.Ub. will sow 60ft. 

Carrots—loz. will sow 130ft. 

Cress—loz. will sow 20ft. of a row tin. wide. 

Leeks—loz. will sow a bed 5ft. by 5ft. 

Lettuce—£oz. will sow a 50ft. row. 

Mustard—Same as Cress. 

Onion—loz. will sow a row of 40ft. 

Parsley—loz. will sow a row of 50ffc. 

Peas—11b. will sow 30ft. of a drill Sin. 
broad, of small, and 36ft. of large sorts. 

Parsnips—loz. will sow 100ft. 

Potatoes—1 peck will plant 100ft. if the 
seed is good, and two eyes to a set are left. 

Radish—loz. will sow 20ft. 

Spinach—loz. will sow 60ft. 

Turnip—loz. will sow 100ft. 

Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Savoys, and all the 
brassicas should be got in packets, as a 
' very small quantity of seed will raise enough 
for most gardens cultivated by amateurs; i 
indeed, it is advisable to get the plants from 
the nursery or from some obliging friend, 
and so save a great amount of worry. 

In some collection of seeds offered by 
enterprising seedsmen I have sometimes 
seen 3oz. of Cabbage included for gardens 
of quarter of an acre ! Why, it is more than 
enough to raise plants for the whole ground; 
of Celery and all other vegetables not in¬ 
cluded above a moderate packet is sufficient. 
A mere pinch of Celery will raise hundreds 
of plants. 

Concerning annual flower seeds, some of 
the best got-up seedsmen’s catalogues afford 
a good deal of information, and to these I 
must refer the amateur in the meantime, 
until 1 treat of them in a chapter on flower 
gardening. 

Kinds to Sow.—If is not enough for the 
inexperienced to know the proper quantity 
of seed required to sow a given space, it is 
of greater importance to know what kinds 
to sow. The kinds named below have been 
fully proved by the writer of this, and he 
can therefore recommend them. Almost 
every variety recommended has been well 
proved, and I have carefully avoided any¬ 
thing savouring of novelty which has not 
been found equal or superior to older 
varieties. The inexperienced should not be 
led astray by the glowing accounts of new 
introductions, as a great percentage of 
really new vegetables arc inferior to well- 
known kinds, and the really good are some¬ 
times nothing more than old kinds re¬ 
named. At the same time really meri¬ 
torious novelties are occasionally intro¬ 
duced. In this selection I range the names 
according to their earliness: 

Beet.—Dell’s Dark Red, Nutting’s 
Selected, and, for extremely thin poor soils, 
Egyptian Turnip, rooted. 

Broad Beans.—Early Mazagan, Seville 
Longpod, and Broad Windsor. 

French Beans.—Negro Longpod and 
Canadian Wonder. 

Brussels Sprouts.—All depends on the 
strain; Greens or Borecole, ditto. 

Broccoli. — Veitch’s Autumn, Snow’s 
Winter White, Purple Sprouting, White 


Sprouting, Leamington, Elleston’s Mam¬ 
moth, and Dilcock’s Bride. 

Cauliflowers. — Early London, Dwarf 
Mammoth, Walelieren, and Veitch’s 
Autumn. 

Carrots.—Sutton’s Champion Short Horn, 
James’ Intermediate, and Altrmgham; the 
Short Horn for earliest, and the Inter¬ 
mediate for shallow soils. 

Cabbages.—Little Pixie, small, but of the 
finest quality; and, if planted close, will 
yield more for the table than the large- 
growing kinds, many of which we eon : 
unfit for the table at all. Dwarf York, Lie' 
for sowing in April to keep up an autumn 
supply; 6own at the end of July, and planted 
out in September, it is fit for use in April 
and May. The same may be said of Little 
Pixie. Enfield Market and Sugar Lo:if 
are good larger sorts. The Drumh • e! 
kinds are unfit for a small garden, the 
dwarf beiug of better quality than the giani. 

Savoys. — Sutton's Tom Thumb, very 
small, but of super-excellent quality, end if 
planted lft. apart each way will jield 
almost as much as the larger kinds. Early 
Dwarf Ulm is a good early sort,and Drum* 
j head a larger and later one. 

Celery.—Sandringham and Cole’s Crystal, 
among whites; Sutton’s Sulham prize of 
pink varieties; and William’s Matchless, 
among reds. 

Vegetable Marrows.—Moore’s Cream and 
Hibberd’s Prolific. 

Leeks.—Ayton Castle Giant for quality 
and size, and Musselburgh for hardiness. 

Lettuces.—Cos varieties—London White 
and Paris White, Champion Brown. 

Cabbages. — Varieties — All the Year 
Round and Neapolitan. 

Onions.—The Queen(very early) J) '.liver’s 
Yellow, Blood Red, James’ Keeping, for 
spring sowing; and Globe, Flat Tripoli, and 
Giant Rocca for sowing early in Aligns 

Peas. — Ringleader, Kentish Invicta, 
William the First, and Sutton’s Emerald 
Gem for first sowings; Dickson’s Favourite, 
Daniel O’Rourke and Fabus Market 
Favourite, for second; best of all, M‘Lean's 
Wonderful .and Champion of England (very 
tall) for third sowing: Veitch’s Perfection, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Lynn's Marrow, William’s 
Emperor of the Marrows, Hair’s Dwarf 
Mammoth, and M‘Leau’s Premier for last 
sowings. 

Potatoes.—Veitch’s Early Ashleaf, Won¬ 
derful Red, Alpha, Early Rose. Snowflake, 
Dalmahoy, Walker's Early Regent, Pater¬ 
son’s Victoria, Sutton’s Magnum Bonum. 
I strongly recommend beginners to light 
shy of the more famous sh >\v kinds, as not 
a few arc of very inferior qu ility—such, for 
instance, as the Old Hands worth's E-.rly, 
very wrongly rc-christened Porter’s Ex¬ 
celsior. This is au inferior Potato to eat, 
although of fine shape. 

Radishes.—Wc advise amateurs to get 
their seed in mixed packets. 

Parsnips.—Student, Hollow Crowned. 

Spinach.—Round, for sowing in spring 
and summer ; prickly, for rowing about the 
middle of August. New Zealand requires 
to be raised under glass and transplanted 
early in June. 

Tomatoes.—The Conqueror and Hatha¬ 
way’s Excelsior. They require rearing 
under glass, and after danger from frost is 
past to be put in any vacant space near a 
warm wall. In cold districts they require 
to be under glass. 

Turnips.—Early Dutch White, Early 
White Strap Leaf, Robertson’s Golden Ball, 
Chirk Castle, Black Stone; and Laing’s 
Swedish, for keeping over winter. 

These varieties have always given satis¬ 
faction. It would have been very easy to 
have doubled or even trebled the list. Few 
amateurs require a long list, and more ex¬ 
perienced growers will be able to add to 
this list for themseUbs; SoniOtimes a given 
variety of a vegctablej^j|^jl|l'i^|t^^ :,, f -1 -p-u olliJ 
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district and not in another, such as Peas 
and Potatoes. I would warn amateurs 
against being led astray by large vegetables 
—that is, kinds which grow large naturn 1 y, 
us the more rapidly the majority of vegetal 1 •} 
are grown the tenderer they are. Ra*i- 
8tarved garden produce is neither palatable 
nor wholesome; nor, as a rule, are giant 
varieties. Size and coarseness almost in¬ 
variably go hand-in-hand ; and, as a math r 
of fact, it is not often that great coarse- 
growing vegetables yield the greatest 
amount of real useful produce. For instance, 
the ground occupied with a coarse Drum¬ 
head Cabbage would produce three or four 
little Pixies, the united weight of which 
would equal the coarse one, and which would 
give the greatest satisfaction on account of 
their quality. It is the same with Potatoes, 
although there are more exceptions among 
them than among any other vegetables. 
Among Carrots, good strains of Early Horn 
are finer than any other kind, and the yield 
is not very much less than the coarsest 
kinds; indeed, is sometimes greater. It 
would be well if your readers who are ac¬ 
quainted with specially meritorious varieties 
were to add them to the above. The kinds 
named I can confidently rely on myself, 
but it is possible that some of them do not; 
succeed as well under other circumstances; I 


spade and hoe, and raised half a ton of 
weeds and a multitude of seeds instead. 
We have repeatedly urged on those who 
are compolled to practice economy to plan 
their gardens so as to be cultivated with a 
horse. If they do so, and manage aright, 
t icy may accomplish all they desire at one- 
t ;nth the cost of working by hand, and this 



saving in many cases is the turning point 
between utter failure on one hand and an 
abundant supply on tho other. Farmers 
put off planning and laying out their vege¬ 
table gardens till spring. This is the first 
mistake they make. They should begin in 
autumn. This will enable them ta accom¬ 
plish two very important objects—namely, 


Fig. 3 is a large and complete kitchen 
garden, occupying about an acre, and 
requiring at least the constant labour of 
one man to plant and keep it in order. 
Laid out and planted in the way we pro¬ 
pose, a small portion of one man’s labour 
would do all the work, and it would be 
better done, and the corps would be better, 
because the owner could afford to pass over 
the ground oftener with his one-horse 
harrow or plough, or cultivator, and to keep 
the surface more constantly mellow ana 
free from weeds. He could, of course, if he 
elect to do so, allow it to become covered 
with weeds, in precisely the same way that 
some slipshod cultivators allow cornfields. 
The small plan, Fig. 4, will show sufficiently 
how this laying out is done. Everthing is 
in rows or drills, or in double drills; and 
there may be a few rows of Currant bushes 
extending parallel with the drills, or these 
may be consigned to the separate fruit 
garden. Small vegetables, such as Lettuces, 
Radishes, &c., may have a special depart¬ 
ment allotted to them, as may be conve¬ 
nient ; but all crops of any considerable 
size, such as Turnips, Cabbages, Beets, 
Parsnips, Peas, Beans, &c., should be placed 
in straight, even drills, and receive horse 
culture. The rule should be never to allow 
a weed to grow, and this v/ill not only be 
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and any information will prove of the 
greatest value, not to amateurs only, but 
to many others.— Gardener. 


FARMERS’ KITCHEN GARDENS. 
Some farmers provide themselves with 
an excellent supply of garden vegetables 
the whole year round; there are others 
who likewise obtain a good supply, but 
at a much greater cost; a third class, 
who have a poor and expensive supply; and 
a fourth, who have no kitchen garden at 
all. It is to the practice of the first-men¬ 
tioned class that we will now allude. The 
most successful farmers are those who 
practise to a certain extent what is called 
“high farming.” Those who raise garden 
vegetables procure them most cheaply and 
of best quality when they pursue this kind 
of management—namely, with rich soil, 
clean culture, and with labour-saving ap¬ 
pliances. Many have weedy gardens be¬ 
cause they depend on dfing the work by 
hand. They have thus gone into business 
beyond their ability to manage, by provid¬ 
ing a large garden, which they could not 
properly till. It would have been better to 
have confined their operations to a single 
square rod, and given it the highest manur¬ 
ing and tillage than to have attempted to 
take care of halfr'aH acre by mefLns of the 
Digitized by ^jOOQIC 


to apply manure copiously and repeatedly 
before and during winter, which is essential 
to success in raising vegetables, and to 
work the soil over and over with plough 
and harrow during autumn in order to 
intermix this manure, and, what is more 
important, to clear out and kill every 
vestige of weeds by this easy and cheap 



process, and thus save a vast amount 
of thumb-and-finger labour next season. 
The old-fashioned way was to lay out the 
garden with alleys, blocks, and squares, in 
which shape it was impossible to use a 
horse, but all must be worked by hand. 
Fig. 1 represents this mode in a simple 
shape, Fig. 2 somewhat more complex, and 


better for the crops, but considerably more 
economical than to fight them when well up. 
In order to effect this result make it a rule 
to go over every piece of ground once a 
week, even if it be perfectly clean on the 
surface. This will kill any weeds that may 
be getting ready to come up. Do all that is 
possible in this way with the horse, and the 
I rest with a steel rake. It may be well to 
(occupy a part of the ground with small 
fruits, such as Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, &c., but it would be better to 
give these a separate piece of ground, where 
they will not interfere with manuring or 
other operations. Such a fruit garden is 
represented by Fig. 5, which clearly explains 
itself, and which is cultivated in the same 
easy way .—Country Gentleman. 


Culture of Parsley.—Parsley will grow in 
almost any kind of soil; nevertheless, there are 
few plants that will pay better for a little 
extra care and attention bestowed upon them. 
The greatest mistake committed in regard to 
its culture is thick sowing and want of timely 
thinning. Give it room enough, and plenty of 
fine curled leaves will be the result. Even a 
really good curled Parsley, if grown too thickly, 
will in a measure lose its character. In spring, 
when the ground is in nice working condition, 
having been manured and deeply stirred, and 
exposed to the mellowing influence of frost, a 
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good large Eowing should be made—at least, I 
large in proportion to the demand, as it i9 
always best to err on the right side. Sow 
thinly in drills a foot apart, covering the seeds 
about half an inch deep. In heavy soils there 
is sometimes a difficulty in getting small seeds 
to vegetate quickly in nngenial seasons; and 
in such cases I have found a great advantage 
in covering seeds in drills with 5in. of the 
sifted ashes from fruit-trees and other prunings 
or rubbish. As soon as the young plants are I 
up run the Dutch hoe through them, and when 
2in. high thin them out to Gin. apart, to be 
ultimately, early in July, thinned further to 
lft. apart; and the plants then taken out ought 
to have all the large leaves cut off and be 
planted in a warm sheltered corner for late 
autumn and winter supply, where they may 
be easily covered up in bad weather. I have 
always found Parsley transplanted in July, 
after having most of the leaves cut off, stand 
the winter better. Another small sowing should 
be made towards the end of July, This latter 
sowing will be found especially useful during 
the following summer, as it will not run to seed 
so soon as the earlier-sown crops.—H. 

Borecoles or Kales.— There are many well- j 
proved useful varieties of these which come j 
into succession from January to May, such as 
the Siberian, Egyptian, Cottager’s, Jerusalem, 
Thousand - headed. Ragged Jack, Delaware, 
Scotch Cabbaging or Hearted, &c., all of which 
may be sown from the middle of March till the! 


The bulk of this selection can be grown well 
without the use of sticks or supports of 
any kind, and can be specially commended to 
persons who have town gardens, or reside 
where stakes and spray are difficult t) obtain. 
The first half-dozen sorts can be sown in rows 
at intervals of 2ft. apart; the remainder 
should have a space Gin. wider. Grown 
in this way, they present no obstacles to the 
planting and growth of a winter crop of 
Cabbages or Kale; and, as soon as the Pea 
crop is gathered, the haulm can be pulled and 
the space between the rows of Winter Greens 
either forked or deeply hoed through, aud 
thus a second crop is well established, a result 
that could not possibly follow were tall Peas 
grown. If I were about to grow any six kinds 
for succession in this list, I should select Blue 
Peter, Multum-in-Parvo, Dean’s Dwarf Mar- 
row, James’s Prolific, Fillbasket, and Omega ; 
and a selection of three for villa or small 
gardens would include Multum-in-Parvo, 
Dean’s Dwarf Marrow, and Omega. Multum- 
in-Parvo is known as an improved Little Gem, 
and it has a larger pod and finer Peas. Dean’s 
Dwarf Marrow has a remarkable robust erect 
growth, with branching habit.—D. 

Sowing Late Peas. — In thin light soils 
Peas do little good when sown in May and 
June, in the usual manner. The plan I have 
practised for many years is to take out narrow 
trenches, as for Celery, putting in the trenches 
Sin. or4in. of good dung, digging up the bottom, 


TOE FRUIT GARDEN, 


Espalier Fruit Trees.— This is a very 
excellent way of training the Apple and Pear, 
and is perhaps the best plan that can be 
adopted when fruit trees are grown round the 
kitchen garden quarters. Espaliers bear better 
than standards, occupy less space, and interfere 
but little with the cropping of the ground with 
vegetables. For espalier training it is best to 
begin with maiden trees—that is, young trees 
with only one shoot to them. These should be 
planted against a wire fence erected for the 
purpose, 20 feet apart, and be cut down to 
about 2 inches below the bottom wire. In spring 
three or four shoots will spring from below the 
cut; the highest should be trained straight up, 
and two of the remaining strongest and most 
conveniently placed should be trained hori¬ 
zontally along the bottom wire, on each side of 
the stem, and the other shoots, if any, may be 
cut clean away. The central shoot, which will 
be inclined to grow the strongest, should be 
stopped at the height of 18 inches or so, in 
order to throw the sap into the two horizontal 
shoots, which cannot be encouraged to grow 
too much. At the winter pruning they should 
be left entire if they ripened to their extremi¬ 
ties, and the central shoot must be cut down, 
ibis time to the second wire, which will leave 
the tree at the end of the first year with two 
well grown side shoots only, and a central shoot 





Improved Tall Espalier, with erect br.'inches. 


oeginning of May in three successive sowings, 
pricking out the plants as fast as they are 
large enough to handle, and planting them 
out between Peas or Beans, or at once per¬ 
manently on quarters, or open ground if it can 
be spared. Like all other vegetables, if we 
would have them good and strong, and able to 
produce fine and abundant heads, they should 
be planted on good land, that is to say, land 
that has been well - manured and deeply 
trenched, and the crop should be always kept 
clean with an open surface by timely and 
frequent surface-stirring.—B. 


Dwarf Peas. —There is no difficulty in 
selecting twelve sorts of Peas, all of which 
class as Marrowfats, even the earliest having, 
in this respect, the advantage of the earliest of 
the tall kinds, scarcely any of which have such 
excellent quality:— 


Little Gem 
Blue Peter 
Nutting’s No. 1 ... 
First-crop Blue ... 
Multum-in-Parvo 
Dean’s Dwarf Marrow 
Princess Royal ... 
Wonderful 

Fillbasket. 

James’s Prolific ... 
Omega 

Veitch’s Perfection 

Digitized by 


Fit for Table. Height. 
June 16 ... 1J feet. 

18 ... H ., 

18 ... 2 

19 ... 2 
19 ... H „ 

24 ... 2 

25 ... 25 
2G ... 3 
2G ... 3 
30 ... 3 
30 ... 21 

G6‘ gle 


and filling the trenches half full of soil. When | 
the Peas are well up add more soil, until 
you get them on a level with the rest of the 
land. By doing this, and if a dry day, soaking 
with water and afterwards mulching them, 
they seldom suffer from drought.—R. G. 

French Short-horn Carrots.— These Car¬ 
rots, of which we see so many brought from 
France into Covent-garden Market in the early 
part of the season, are easy of cultivation, and 
better suited to some soils than those generally 
grown in this country. Carrots in a young 
state are at all times of the year in great re¬ 
quest; and this one, when full grown, from its 
shape, and from its being of fine texture and 
flavour, is much preferred to any other. I pro¬ 
cured last season some seed of it, which I have 
found to be both true to its kind and of excel¬ 
lent quality. I find it likewise to grow much 
faster than the common Horn Carrot. To prove 
this I sowed last year, on the 15th August, on 
a well-prepared piece of ground, two beds, one 
of each sort, side by side; the seeds vegetated 
and came up as nearly as possible at one time; 
but I found, in the beginning of November, 
that the French Horn was, on an average of 
the crop, nearly double the size of the other. 
Upon the soil in this neighbourhood the sorts 
of Carrot commonly grown are very subject to 
canker-worm—so much so that they frequently 
prove a failure; but the one in question has 
! entirely escaped.—J. S. 


' about 8 inches high. This will break the eecond 
year again below the cut, and furnish limbs on 
each side, which must be trained right and left, 
the same way as before, +o the second wire, 
and the leader taken up and stopped again; 
and this process must be repeated until the top 
wire is reached, which, supposing the fence to 
be 5 feet high, will take about seven years. But 
by that time the trees will have extended hori¬ 
zontally to at least double their height, and 
borne several crops of fruit. The only other 
attention the trees will require is pinching back 
the lateral shoots that grow from the horizontal 
limbs to two or three joints, in order to induce 
the formation of fruit buds, and to keep the 
same within proper bounds by shortening the 
spurs judiciously at the winter pruning, taking 
care always to cut back to a bud, and to secure 
generally an even and well-furnished limb. The 
different varieties of the Apple and Pear vary 
so much in different localities—sometimes one 
sort succeeding as a standard and espalier at 
one place, and perhaps requiring a wall at 
another not far distant, that I would advise 
those who contemplate planting to ascertain at 
some good garden in their own neighbourhood 
what sorts are found to do best. A little pains 
taken in this way at the outset will repay the 
trouble. The accompanying wood-cuts show 
more elaborate ways of training than the one 
described, but they may both be imitated with 
luttle more trouble.-^, igina|from 
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CULTURE OF THE RASPBERRY. 
The Raspberry delights in a deep, rich, 
moist soil ; still it may be profitably grown 
in any good ordinary land, if deeply culti¬ 
vated and well manured. Under good culti¬ 
vation the Raspberry is capable of yielding 
a better result than is generally attained. 
It is too often the practice to allow it to 
remain too long on one plot of ground ; 
thus not only causing a falling off in both 
the quantity and quality of the fruit; bttf 
also curtailing the space at command for 
the necessary rotation of other crops. I 
have never found it advisable to allow Rasp¬ 
berries to occupy the same ground longer 
than five or six years, and the new planta¬ 
tion should alivays be made one year before 
the old one is destroyed. Raspberries are 
planted at various distances apart, but the 
most profitable plan to adopt, especially in 
inferior soils, is to plant in rows from 6ft. to 
6ft, apart* and a foot apart in the rows; this 
gives both roots and branches more room 
for development, and the soil is not so soon 
exhausted as when the canes are bundled 
together in the old-fashioned wrty. The 
fepaces between the rows can be cropped 
With ltiw-growing vegetables—such as Tur¬ 
nips, Spinach, Cauliflower3, Lettuce, &c.— 
and in hot weather the Raspberry-canes 
furnish a grateful shade beneficial to such 
crops, and in a measure prevent their bolt¬ 
ing prematurely. Whenever it is desirable 
to make a new plantation, let the ground 
be trenched at least 2ft. deep, and at the 
Same time well manured, burying the 
ihanure at least a foot deep, as the surface 
Can easily be enriched by the necessary 
annual top-dressings. Raspberries may be 
planted any time up to February, but 
autumn planting is best. 

In planting, first mark out the l'Ows at 
the l 4 eqtiired distance from each other with 
the line and spade; then begin at one end 
of the first row by opening a hole for the 
first plant, laying the soil taken out ready 
to finish off the second row coming back. 
Any handy spadesman will work backwards 
along the mark previously made, expedi¬ 
tiously planting the canes at equal distances 
in a straight line as he proceeds. I like 
this plan better than opening a trench with 
a straight face to plant against, as the roots 
call be placed in a more natural position, 
and, as the soil has only to be moved once, 
the work is more expeditiously performed. 
The roots should not be exposed to the 
drying influence of the atmosphere longer 
than is absolutely necessary, and care should 
he taken that the buds or eyes at the base 
of the canes are not injured, as upon their 
free and vigorous growth depends the future 
crop. After all the rows are planted cut 
down the canes to within Gin. of the 
ground, and lay a mulch of half-decayed 
manure, about 9in. wide, on each side of the 
rows. There will be no fruit the first 
season, therefore no stakes nor any kind of 
training will be required; and, as I have 
before stated, the ground may be cropped 
with low-gro wing vegetables—always watch¬ 
ing, however, that the growth of the young 
canes is not impeded in any way by any 
overhanging or rampant-growing crop. All 
weak canes should be thinned, or cut away, 
as the growth progresses during summer, 
and the following winter they should receive 
their final thinning to about Sin. or 9in. 
apart. At this time some provision must 
be made for supporting and training, to 
X^revent the fruit from receiving injury by 
winds. 

The following is the plan we adopt:— 
Scout stakes are procured, and arc jointed 
round at the lower ends (not angular), and 
the ends afterwards charred in the fire to 
preserve them. They are then driven in at 
10ft. intervals in a straight line along each 
row, and the tof s^awed off at[4ft^ from the 
ground: this ^11 for most 


kinds of Raspberries; but if the canes are 
very strong they may be left Gin. higher, as 
Raspberries usually bear best at the ends 
if the wood be well matured. Drive a nail in 
the top of each stake, and stretch a gal¬ 
vanised wire along the top, giving it a twist 
round each nail to tighten it, and secure it 
firmly at each end. Another wire may 
also be run in the same manner about 2ft. 
from the ground. When the canes arc 
neatly tied to the wire with small twigs of 
the Golden Willow, the whole quarter will 
have a neat and dressy appearance. 

I Raspberries should always have a good 
i top-dressing of manure every autumn, 

1 which should not, however, be dug in 
deeply close up to the roots; and in 
summer—in dry, hot weather—they should 
be mulched with grass, litter, or something 
similar,- as a j^recaution against the effects 
| of drought. With proper means and space 
' there is no difficulty iu having a constant 
supply of Raspberries in succession from 
July till October, or, if the autumn is mild, 
till November; and this, too, may be accom¬ 
plished without growing many kinds—one 
or two good old kinds, such as the red Ant¬ 
werp and Barnet, Cox’s Honey, or some 
other good yellow, and Rivers’s large- 
fruited monthly for autumn bearing. If 
early in May the young bearing shoots of 
a portion of the Antwerp or Barnet are cut 
off, a second growth will be produced that 
will bear a good late crop, and succeed those 
of the same kinds that have not been cut 
back, and produce fruit of better quality 
than the usual autumn-bearing kinds; and 
I need not say how desirable it is to have a 
supply of fresh Raspberries through the 
summer and autumn months. 

The autumn-bearing sorts should be cut 
close down every winter, and all the weakly 
growths well thinned out during spring and 
early summer; they will then bear well in 
September and October, and I have, in some 
seasons in Norfolk, gathered fruit partly 
through November. Raspberries are usu¬ 
ally propagated by suckers or offsets ; they 
may also be increased by pegging down 
some of the strong shoots in March, and, 
treating them as layers, all the buds will 
push up canes and strike root.—E. H. 


TINES ON OPEN WALLS. 

Thbee is no fruit tree that suffers more 
when left to itself, or more liberally repays 
its owner for the care he bestows upon it, 
and the skill he exercises iu its cultivation, 
than the Vine. Of the sorts adapted to this 
mode of treatment my experience extends 
to two only—the common Sweetwater, which j 
every one knows, and the Precose de ■ 
Malingre, which is not so well known as it 
ought to be. It is a small white Grape, 1 
oval in shape, and intensely sweet, though 
otherwise of indifferent flavour. But its 
great recommendation is its coming into 
leaf and ripening its fruit so much earlier 
than any other sort. Precose de Malingre, 

I find, cannot be preserved without the pro¬ 
tection of muslin bags. The first season in 
which I allowed a Vine of this sort to carry 
a full crop the wasps attacked the bunches 
even before they were ripe. The wall soon 
became a mass of yellow clusters. Muslin 
bags were hastily constructed and applied, 
but even through some of these the wasps 
found their way. Here, then, is a Vine 
which will always produce a crop of ripe 
Grapes. Like other Vines, it can be made 
to fill its allotted space much faster than a 
fruit tree or any oilier sort, and can be 
trained along the slopes of root’s and over 
outhouses and places inaccessible to wall 
trees of the or* hard typo. In such positions 
I find even the Sweetwater to produce excel¬ 
lent Grapes in good seasons, such as the 
summer of 1870 and the three that preceded 
it. Some degree of success may perhaps 
be attributed to the soil—the red soil as it ib 


called in this part of England (Rutland), 
which, though unfavourable to orchardfruits 
in general, seems to agree with the constitu¬ 
tion of the Vine. Vine borders, however, 
are easily made, and it is always worth 
while to improve and enrich the soil n». 
which a profitable tree is growing; and 
good food is never thrown away upon thf* 
Vine. If every farm house had a properly 
cultivated Vine trained over the southern 
side, or even if every Vine now existing in 
such situations was properly cared for, 
there would be in ordinary seasons no defi¬ 
ciency of palatable outdoor Grapes in tho 
midland and southern counties of England. 
—B. S. _ 

Espalier Gooseberry Trees.— This method 
of training the Gooseberry is not so much prac¬ 
tised as it should be, though the advantages 
resulting from it are numerous. Some of the 
most choice varieties of this fruit are rambling; 
in habit, exhibiting little tendency to form 
upright growth; consequently the bearing’ 
wood is near the ground, so that the fruit 
is very liable to be destroyed by heavy rains. 
To preserve this fruit any length of time after 
being quite ripe a free circulation of air is 
indispensable. This, I think, can only be 
secured by adopting the espalier mode.—F. 

Living Copings for Walls—There is one 
kind of coping for walls that is not used so 
much in small gardens as it might be with 
advantage—viz., living copings of Ivy, Boses, 
Virginian Creepers, Jasmines, Clematises, &c. 
At first sight it might seem that few of these 
plants, unless it were the Ivy, had sufficient 
density of foliage to afford much protection 
to the trees below, but it is quite otherwise. I 
have observed a crop of Peaches saved year 
after year by the protecting power of a few 
sprays of a Virginian Creeper. It is a simple 
matter to run a few wires on studs projecting 
ft foot or so from the wall immediately under 
the coping, and to clothe these wires with 
climbing plants, thus crowning the wall with 
verdure and beauty, and saving our fruit crops 
by one and the same process. Fancy a coping 
of Marechal Niel—one of the best Boses pos¬ 
sible for this purpose, owing to its free growth 
and early leafage and flowering—surmounting- 
a wall studded with Peaches underneath. 
Living protectors have at least this merit- 
above all others—they would be cheap at first- 
cost, durable, efficient, and assuredly beautiful 
—T. F. 

Edging for Small Gardens.— Adjoining a, 
certain class of dwelling-houses in and aboufc- 
large towns are plots of ground, often only a. 
few feet square, in which flowers are grown ; 
and in order to prevent persons from plucking- 
the flowers a gravel walk divides these little 
plots from the low palisade-bearing wall. Turf* 
tile, slate, and stone, have been used as edging 
for such gardens, with varying success, but by 
the following method a very pretty edging for 
such a position may be easily made :—Place a 
layer of small flint stones on a level, a trifle 
lower than that of the gravel walk, draw a 
little soil between and upon them, lay pieces 
of St-onecrop alterately with London Pride, so- 
that their tops may be nearly flush with the 
stones next the walk, then apply a little more 
soil, and put on another layer of stones, pressed 
a little off the perpendicular towards the bed, 
and plant as before. The Stonccrop partially 
biding the flints forms a neat groundwork, 
while the London Pride, throwing its foliage 
and flowers above the whole, forms a contrast 
at once pleasing and natural.—T. W. 

Creeping Jenny. —This native plant is now 
much used in London. In window boxes, droop¬ 
ing over their hedges and flowering freely, or 
grown in pots, or suspended over the area with 
its long shoots drooping down so os to cover the 
pot and fall gracefully for nearly a yard below, 
it forms a most graceful and attractive plant. 
It seems, above all plants, to have no objection 
to growing down into dark places. We some¬ 
times see it planted on the edge of the narrow 
trench-like areas of the small suburban 
gardens, falling down into them and perfectly 
clothing .* id: wall with graceful shoots and 
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Cooking Cabbages— The stems of bard 
white Cabbages should never bo cooked with 
the other parts of the Cabbage. They take 
twice as long td wok as soft parts, so that 
the latter is an nhwholesome pa^te before the 
stalk 3 are ^One, and if they nre thrown away 
either before or after cooking them it is waste. 
Tte stems of Cabbages that aro crisp should 
hare the soft green part cut from them, to be 
cooked by itself ; the stems, when stripped from 
the green, should bo tied in small bundles, 
cooked for from twenty to twenty-five minutes 
in plenty of boiling water, salt, and a little 
soda, and then served with butter sauce over 
them. In this way a dish of seakale is not 
more delicious. Young spring Cabbages, of 
course, do not need thi3 treatment. 

Carrot Pudding.—One pound of grated 
'Carrot, 6oz. of bread crumbs, 6oz. of Raisins, 
6oz. of Currants, 6oz. of sugar, $lb. suet, half 
a nutmeg, half the rind of a Lemon grated, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one egg, and a little salt. 
Mix all well together, and put into a well- 
buttered mould. Boil four hours. 

Cooking Beet.—In the process of cooking 
Beet is frequently made very hard and almost 
inedible, and the seedsman or gardener is made 
to bear the consequences of the cook’s short¬ 
comings. Following up our experimental 
trials, we have looked into the cook’s depart¬ 
ment, and offer to our readers the following 
conclusions':—1. In preparing Beet for cooking 
the greatest care must bo taken not to bruise 
the skin or in any way wound the root, and if 
by accident any injury has been done to the 
root bake and not boil. 2. If a deep crimson 
hue is the colour preferred in the Beet, or a 
firm flesh, this is best attained by baking the 
roots. 38. If a light clear bright colour is 
desired, or a soft juicy flesh, then boiling will 
secure this. 4. If a rich agreeable flavour is 
faonght for, then select the Beet which, before 
cooking, has the most purple in it, and the 
flavour may be discovered by masticating a 
small portion of the uncooked root. If good 
it trill leave a rich agreeable flavour on the 
palate without any Bensation of astringency in 
the threap. 6. Crimson-fleshed Beets are all very 
rich in flavour, but when masticated uncooked 
an astringency will be discovered as above 
described. This class of Beets, however, has 
its advantages, inasmuch as it can be sown 
earlier. 6. Scarlet-fleshed Beet possesses least 
of the saccharine flavour, and Nonpariel best 
represents this class.—B. S. 

Apple Batter Pudding,—Peel six tart 
baking Apples; take out the cores and fill the 
cavities with sugar; put into a pie-dish and 
cover them with a light batter. Bake until 
the Apples are tender. Serve hot with cream 
and EUgar. 

8&U6ages and Bice.—Chop up an Onion 
very fine and fry it in butter till it be of a 
golden colour; then stir in a teacupful of rice; 
let it cook in the butter for a few minutes, 
stirring all the time; then add one pint of 
good gravy, and simmer slowly. When nearly 
cooked put a little grated nutmeg, dry 
cheese (also grated), salt and pepper to taste, 
kix well up when thoroughly done, let it 
stand a few minutes before the fire, and just 
before serving stir in a small piece more bntter. 
Serve with sausages, or with any kind of meat 
cr poultry. 

Spring Salads.— Some of the best salads 
naj be gathered by the roadsides. The 
kaves of the Dandelion, Dock Wood, and other 
Sorrels, also Land or American Cress, when 
(sphered and washed, are little inexpensive 
lumries which form the most pleasant addi¬ 
tion to the luncheon, dinner, or supper-table, 
*&d make a bright and palatable dish for the 
breakfast or tea-table. One or two roots of 
kaad Cress, Sorrel, Buttercup, Dandelion, 
aad Dock, cultivated in Bpare corners of the 
r^den, are most useful for adding to salads a 
?»d flavour. The Dock and Dandelion ought 
be blanched as under (they are thus pre¬ 
pared and sold in many of the Continental 

I ^rkets as adjuncts to the salad) :—Whep the 
yowig leaves of the DandTelion.and Dc 
?# ‘boot they’ aro careffl flly ■ IftdLefl. 


covered over with a flower-pot, the leaves 
thus become delicate in appearance and 
flavour. They are cut as required, and a suc¬ 
cession of crops can thus he gained nearly all 
the year round. Tho tender young leaves just 
gathered by the wayside aro an excellent 
stomachic when washed and placed between 
bread and butter. When chopped finely with 
young Dock and Sorrel leaves, adding a hard 
boiled egg sliced, and a little salad dressing, 
they will form a dish fit for a king. Any of 
the leaves eaten with sugar and vinegar, with 
or without oil, from a savoury addition to a 
repast, whilst tho mixture of any cold Potatoes 
that may be left from dinner, and a small sus¬ 
picion of Onion, will form a salad which any 
one might admire.—B. W. Gi 

I can vety strongly recommend tho follow' 
ing recipe, either for the poor or rich; it is 
very nourishing, and I doubt if any one would 
find out that it was made without meat i lib. 
Split Peas, one Onion, one Carrot, half a 
Turnip, 3oz. fat (dripping, butter, bacon fat, 
suet, it does not matter which), two quarts of 
water; stew in a large pot in tho oven, or a 
pan over the fire till the Peas aro tender; rub 
through a wire sieve; add pepper and salt to 
taste, and dried Mint if liked. 


every morning, and, if this be not forgotten, 
the Violets will keep fresh and emit their sweet 
perfume for many days. Some use the leaves 
of sweet-scented Pelargoniums in place of Fern 
fronds, but the perfume of the Pelargonium 
leaves quite overpowers that of the VioletS; 
therefore Ferns are best, and there are few 
places in which a frond or two of them caniiol 
be had.—A. II. 

Camellias as Window Plants—Those who 
have no greenhouse can have Camellias if they 
will only tako a little trouble, and so magni¬ 
ficent a flower is worth a great deal of labour; 
Keep the plants out of doors in a shaded placd 
all the summer, taking care that they do not get 
too dry and that no insect eats the leaved; 
When frosty nights come remove the plants to 
tho house, to a room without a fire, and keep 
the window open whenever it is not too cold. 
Water is needed, and during tha winter wash 
the leaves with a sponge of soft cloth every 
week or two. A moderate freezing will not 
hurt the plants, unless the buds are too far 
advanced; but it is easy to prevent it altogether 
by removing them to a slightly warmer place 
during very cold nights. As sooli AS the btiui? 
swell enough to show the colour of the petals 
the plants may be removed to a sitting-room, 
where their flowers can he enjoyed. Soon after 
the flowers have fallen the Camellia makes its 
wood growth. At this time it may be ro- 

Window Flowers.— When window. are I remu,’p?d condiUontf the reote doTaToUhow 
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filled with plants selected according to taste, 
and these are placed in moderately large pots, 
sufficient to last them through the growing 
season, they will require little attention besides 
watering, which however must be done regu¬ 
larly. In order to protect them from the 
injury which is caused by the rays of the sun 
striking directly on the sides of the pots, which 
are often very thin and form a mere shell 
round the roots, it is advantageous to set the 
pots containing the plants within others just 
largo enough to contain them : the double sides, 
together with the small open space between 
tho two, prevent the evil to a very great I 
extent; and it may bo further prevented 
by choosing a still larger exterior pot, and fill¬ 
ing the cavity between the two with Moss, 
which should be kept damp. 

How to Arrange Violets Effectively.— 

These charming little flowers are difficult to 
arrange, so as to be effective, owing to the 
slenderness of their stems, but this difficulty 
may be overcome; and Violets, when properly 
treated, will last in perfection for a consider¬ 
able length of time. The usual way in which 
it is tried to keep Violets fresh is to put them 
in water tied up in the bunch, as when bought, 
but the stems are never all of the same length, 
and the consequence is that, in reality, only 
about half of them reach the water, and the 
other half becomes withered, causing the whole 
bunch to be thrown out as dead. Tho style in 
which I like best to see these simple little 
flowers arranged is as follows :—Take an ordi¬ 
nary saucer, and fill it with fre3h-looking Moss, 
such as grows in woods, or is sold in the market 
in bundles, and which has previously been well 
washed; build the Moss up in the form of a 
little mound in the saucer, keeping the fresh 
points of the Moss to the front, so as to make 
it look os fresh and velvet-like as possible. 
The water should be well pressed out of the 
Moss, but enough moisture should be left in it 
to keep the flower-stems placed in it fresh. 
Round the edge of the saucer Fern fronds 
should be arranged, so as tohide the china; and, 
for this purpose, the tips of the common Brake 
Fern are best. Then take the Violet blooms 
and make them into bunches, say eight or ten 
in each bunch; their stems should be then 
bound together with a piece of binding wire. 
The binding wire, besides keeping the stems 
together, makes them firm, and renders them 
capable of being bent into any position required, 
When as many of these little branches are made 
as aro considered to be sufficient, they should 
be dotted over the ground-work of green Moss. 
A few Snowdrops, if procurable, placed here 
and there amongst the Violets, produce a 
charming effect, and a mixture of white Violet3 
also looks very well in an arrangement of this 
description. The addition of a few fronds of 
Maiden-hair Fern, too, tends to lighten the 
general effect. The Moss Bhould be well damped 


that a larger one is needed. Fresh soil, such as 
decomposed sods, is as good as any of the mix¬ 
tures of peat, sand, and other things recom¬ 
mended by tho books. Prune into shape, if no* 
cessary* and tho plant will push its new rooiii 
and grow rapidly. During the time it is grow* 
iag give it plenty of water and all the light 
possible. Set the plants in tho open air as soon 
as frosty nights are over. The treatment i» 
simple enough and the success most gratifying! 

Azalea, indica.—This plant, with its many 
fine varieties, will bloom in winter if cultivated 
in a window, and even in a heated room. When 
grown in a room where the temperature is kept 
above freezing point specimens with well-de¬ 
veloped flower buds may bo brought into bloom 
early by being removed into a warm room. The 
be 3 t kinds for this purpose are the white 
flowered A. indica alba (or A. ledifolia) and 
A. amcena, but many of the other kinds will 
also succeed treated in this wayi 

Cinerarias.—These, when weli growii, 
form useful ornaments for windows or for any 
position in which they can be kept cool, have 
a free circulation of air, and are near the light. 
They may be readily raised from seed—indeed, 
they reproduce themselves freely from self- 
sown seeds if they are allowed to ripen and 
drop on the soil in the pots in which the 
parent plants are growing, or on the soil sur¬ 
rounding them. They require a rich compost 
to grow in, such as two parts yellow loam, one 
of leaf mould, and one of thoroughly decayed 
manure, and at no period of their existence 
must they be allowed to suffer from drought, 
though in winter tho supply of moisture must 
naturally bo somewhat les3 than that given in 
the more active growing periods of the season. 
The plants must be shifted from one pot to 
another as they require it until they are in 
pots Gin. in diameter, which are quite largo 
enough for plants that are to bo kept in 
windows, additional nourishment being sup¬ 
plied by means of manure-water. Strong sun¬ 
shine is not beneficial to Cinerarias at any 
season, more particularly whilst they are grow¬ 
ing ; therefore a north-east or west aspect ia 
the most desirable position for them if in 
windows, and if they can be accommodated on 
tho outside while there is no danger from frost 
or high winds so much the better. 

Watering Window Plants.—'* Water,” it 
is generally said, “should be giving in small 
quantities, and supplied frequently.” People, 
however, who have had experience know that 
the cause of failure where plants are grown in 
windows is, in many instances, this dribbing 
system of watering. A plant ought not to be 
watered until it is in a fit condition to receive 
a liberal supply, good drainage having been 
previously secured to carry off the superfluous 
water. Those who are; constantly giving their 
plants a little water will not have them 
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flourishing condition for any length of time, 
for stuall supplies of water constantly given 
keep the surfaco of the soil moist, while the 
lower roots die from drought. 

Hardy Climbers for the Balcony —Cobm 
Bcandens is a nearly hardy creeper, and very 
useful for window gardening, as it grows and 
flowers freely, planted in a window box and 
* trained either up the railings of the balcony or 
up strings or wires placed for the purpose. 
Cuttings taken off old plants root freely in a 
cucumber frame, or even under a bell glass in 
the window in spring, and if grown on freely 
and gradually hardened off about the latter 
end of May they may be planted out with 
impunity, and will go on flowering all the 
summer. Eccremocarpus scaber may be treated 
in the same way, but the best plan to adopt 
with this is to sow the seed in the autumn, and 
to keep the young plants in a sunny corner all 
the winter ready to plant out in the spring. 
Tropeeolum peregrinum is a fine yellow- 
flowered trailer, easily raised from seed in the 
spring, while for a fresh green-leaved trailer 
none equals the Virginian Creeper or the 
Australian Kangaroo vine, both of which do 
well in an ordinary window box if liberally 
supplied with water. 


The Language of Flower*. 

" Teach thee their language P Sweet, I know 
no tongue, 

No mystic art those gentle things declare; 

I ne'er could trace the schoolman's trick among 
Created things so delicate and rare. 

Their language? Prithee! why, they are 
themselves 

But bright thoughts syllabled to shape and 
hue— 

The tongue that erst was spoken by the elves. 
When tenderness as yet within the world was 
new. 

And, oh ! do not their soft and starry eyes— 
Now bent to earth, to heaven now meekly 
pleading. 

Their incense fainting as it seeks the skies. 

Yet still from earth with freshening hope 
receding— 

Say, do not these to every heart declare. 

With all the silent eloquence of truth, 

The language that they speak is Nature's 
prayer, 

To give her back those spotless days of 
youth?" 

Garden PrimroseB.— For very early bloom¬ 
ing flowers of the most charming character 
commend me to our garden Primroses. For a 
sheltered winter garden, or for the banks and 
dells of a wild garden, or for association with 
pure white of the Snowdrop, or the blue of the 
Scilla Sibirica, I know of nothing that can excel 
this lovely Primrose. I have had this sort, as 
well as seedling forms of it, and other shades 
of colour, in flower, in a fully exposed situation, 
and in cold stiff soil, for these past six weeks, 
and this fact will afford some idea as to what a 
charming plant it is when in warm sheltered 
nooks or borders. It has one drawback—namely, 
that, being so close to the ground, the flowers 
soon get soiled; but this may be obviated by 
the use of a little Cocoanut fibre strewn around 
the plants. Both in the Primrose and in all 
the hardy Primula tribe, the great cause of 
early blooming is keeping the plants growing 
on through the heat of summer, and not per¬ 
mitting them, through drought, to lose their 
foliage. Thus the blooming crowns are formed 
early and strong, and there is no weakening 
of the plant, a result that always follows loss 
of foliage in this class of hardy perennials. 
Garden Primroses vary in colour from white to 
all the shades of yellow, lilac, purple, red, 
violet, and crimson, and os they produce seed 
moderately well are thus capable of considera¬ 
ble increase.—D. 

Remove the Flowers—All lovers of 
flowers must remember that one blossom 
allowed to mature or ”go to seed” injures the 
plant more than a dozen buds. Cut your 
flowers then, all of them, before they begin to 
fade. Adorn your room with them; put them 
on your tables ; send bouquets to your friends 
who have no flowers, or exchange favours with 
those who have. _£)n bushes not-a seccf should 
bo allowed to rtaturerv s'* 1 /-* v 
□ igitizedf by VjXX >Q It 


PLANTS FOR HAN GIN G-B ASKET3. 

Neat galvanised wire baskets, when fur¬ 
nished with appropriate plants, are specially 
useful for either conservatory or greenhouse 
decoration. The size of the baskets must, 
to a certain extent, be regulated by the 
situation which they are to occupy, but the 
larger the better, provided the house is 
large enough to show them of! to advantage. 
For large conservatories they may be from 
2 to 4 feet in diameter, and about the same 
in depth. These hold a larger body of soil, 
and, if well drained, plants grow much 
better in them than in small baskets, which 


trailers, such as Cobroa scan dens, Ivy, 
and the Virginian Creeper, may be twined 
around the sides, or allowed to droop in 
graceful festoons as shown in our illustra¬ 
tion. In large baskets a charming variety 
of form and colouring may be introduced 
by means of succulents, Stag's-Horn Ferns, 
Aralias, Cannas, Dracaenas, Palms, and 
Indiarubber plants, along with Hydrangeas, 
Ivy-leaved and scarlet zonal Pelargoniums, 
and Common Fuchsias, the last being among 
the most beautiful of all plants for basket 
decoration. Both Coleus and Iresine arc 
admirably adapted for planting in hanging- 
baskets, as when looked at between the eye 



A HANGING-BASKET. 


require constant attention in order to keep 
them properly moist. For windows, or small 
greenhouses, the basketD, of course, must 
be much smaller. Many are disappointed 
with their baskets through having filled them 
with unsuitable plants, but most plants 
will grow as freely in them as in pots, pro¬ 
vided they receive the same attention. Our 
illustration conveys an idea of what these 
baskets are when tastefully planted, veri¬ 
table hanging gardens in miniature—models 
of graceful beauty. In the planting of 
them flowering plants are toned down and 
softened by an admixture of Ferns, Ivy, and 
other graceful foliage plants, while a few 


and the light their colours are seen to great 
advantage, especially when associated with 
fresh green fronds of Maiden-hair and other 
Ferns. Panicum Sulcatum is an effective 
basket plant, and many ornamental Grasses 
might be used with excellent effect. When, 
these baskets are cleared out and re¬ 
arranged in the autumn it is a good plan 
to insert a few Roman and other Hyacinths, 
Tulip, Crocus, and Jonquil bulbs in them, 
all of which flower freely and light up the 
foliage plants and Ferns with charming 
glimpses of bright colouring early in the 
spring, when other flowers are scarce. 
Epiphyllums also make valuable basket. 
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plants for flowering during winter, and 
should be grown in quantity for that 
purpose. Some of the scarlet Tropceolums 
of the Lobbii section are likewise well 
suited for basket culture, and bloom very 
freely when suspended close to the glass in 
a suimy situation. Many of the Clematises 
ore invaluable for basket work in cool 
conservatories, and, under such conditions, 
produce their large star-like flowers in great 
abundance. These plants also grow in a 
very elegant manner, drooping, as they do, 
from the baskets in graceful festoons of 
flowers and fresh green foliage.—B. 


Baskets for the Balcony and Verandah. 
—If the balcony or verandah is nicely clothed 
with Honeysuckles, Virginian Creepers, Hops, 
Ivy, or climbing Rosea, all that is required to 
give it a finishing touch, and complete the 
whole, is a basket or two hung between the 
pillars. These baskets may be made of 
“ virgin ” cork, or rustic varnished wood-work. 
These may be covered with small-leaved Ivies, 
both green and variegated, and bedding plants, 
such as blue Lobelias, Nasturtiums, or Iresine. 
Many hardy British plants may also be used 
with good effect, such as the Creeping Jenny or 
Moneywort, previously recommended for 
windows. Various succulents, such as Sedums, 
Saxifrages, Sempervivums, and Echeverias, are 
very effective along with dark-leaved Ivies and 
other foliage plants. Some of the trailing 
Nasturtiums, Convolvulus mauritanicus, and 
many other elegant drooping plants, may be 
used with good results. It should be borne in 
mind that the soil in baskets is more fully ex¬ 
posed to the drying effects of the atmosphere 
than that in pots ; hence it becomes necessary 
to supply abundance of moisture, either in the 
evening or early morning. The introduction 
of a few baskets of plants in suitable positions 
makes a wonderful improvement in the ap¬ 
pearance of windows and conservatories, while 
the little trouble that is required in growing 
them is amply repaid by their beautiful flowers 
and the picturesque masses of their cool green 
foliage.—W. 

Reed Mats for Protection.— These are ex- 
cellont mats for protecting beds of seedling and 
half-hardy bulbs. Cauliflower plants, and many 
other things, and they seem to be the most effi¬ 
cient things in use for this purpose. They are 
made of the stems of the common Reed sewn 
together with strong tarred twine. They are 
between 7ft. and 8ft. wide, and very strong. 


Two Good Outdoor Plants—Now that 
people are beginning to think what flower 
seeds, &c., they are going to buy for the ensu¬ 
ing season, I wish to suggest two flowers, which 
will, I think, please anybody who tries them. 
The first is Bidens atrosanguinea, a flower I 
have never seen anywhere but in my father’s 
garden. Wo raise the seeds in a warm frame, 
and plant out the young plant at the same 
timo as we do Asters. The flowers are of a 
very rich maroon or chocolate colour, and 
resemble somewhat a single Dahlia. Mixed in 
a bouquet they form a charming contrast to 
any white or yellow flowers. After flowering 
we take up the roots, which are very like those 
of a Dahlia, and treat them just the same as 
we do those of that flower. They like a good 
rich soil. The other flower I would suggest 
is the beautiful and fragrant white Evening 
Primrose (CEnothera marginata). We got this 
in the form of a plant last year and were 
quite charmed with it. It ha3 done remark¬ 
ably well with us, planted on a mound of 
rich soil, with plenty of room to ramble about. 
The latter it must have, as its spreading pro¬ 
pensity is extraordinary. Any lover of flowers 
will appreciate the beauty of the CEnothera 
when he finds it just opening on a still warm 
evening in summer.—J. H. 


POULTRY KEEPING IN APRIL. 
All persons who desire to have moderately 
early pullets for laying in the ensuing 
winter should lose no time in setting such 
hens as are broody. 

Nests at all times are much better if made 
on the damp ground than in any nest boxes 
or other artificial contrivances. A much 
larger proportion of eggs hatch when they 
are so situated. 

If you are compelled to set in a raised 
box or anywhere off the ground, throw into 
the nest two or three large spadefuls of 
moist mould, rub the surface with a handful 
of broken straw into a concave hollow, 
saucer-like shape, which will prevent the 
eggs rolling from under the hen. 

If possible set two or even three bens on 
the same day. At the end of a week carry 
the eggs into a darkened room, light a good 
lamp, and take a piece of pasteboard (the 
cover of an old book answers admirably) 
with an oval hole cut in the centre not 
quite large enough to let an egg pass 


NOW READY. 

Ewing & Company’s 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a most select one of the best Ne.7 English and French 
varieties. 

This and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well- 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Gratia and Post Free, to Applicants. 

EWING & CO., Eaton, near Norwich. 


NEW BOOKS ON GARDENING. 

This Day, Second Edition, crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 
2 j. cloth; postage 3d., 

P OTATOES : How to Grow and Show 

Thom. A Practical Guide to the Cultivation and 
General Treatment of the Potato. By JAM Eft PINK. 

WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY BERIES.-This Day, 12mo„ 
limp cloth. Is. 6d.; doth boards, 2s.; postage, 2d., 

T7MTCHEN GARDENING MADE 

EASY ; Allowing How to Prepare and Lay-out tho 
Ground ; tho best Means of Cultivating every known 
Vegetable and Herb, with Directions for Management all 
the Year Round. By GEORGE M. F. GLENNY. 

Just Published, 416 pages, 138 Illustrations, cloth 5a., 
postage 6d., 

/TJ.OOD GARDENING; or, How to Grow 

VT Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers; with practical 
Notes on Soils, Manures, Seeds, Planting, Laying-out, Ac. 
By SAMUEL WOOD. Third Edition, with considerable 
additions. “ One of the best and clearest which we have 
met with.*’— Spectator. 

G ft 9 n ANNUAL PROFIT from ONE 

^LI Vy ACRE of LAND and £176 per Annnm 
from Three Glass Houses!—See MULTUM-IN-PAltVO 
GARDENING. By 8AMUEL WOOD, Author of “ Good 
Gardening." Third Edition revised. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
with Illustrations, price 2s. ; postage 3d. “ Should bo 
read by all who contemplate growing for market and 
profit.”—Farmer. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD and Co., 7, Stationers'-hall-court, 
Loudon, E.C. 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEUR 
FLORISTS. 

T?PPS’S Selected Peat, Yellow Fibrous 

-l-J Loam, Silver and Crystal Coarse Sand, Is. 6d. and 2s. 
per bushel. Cocoa Fibre Refuse, Is. to Is. 3d. per sack. 
Compost, specially sheeted for Fuchsias, Geraniums, and 
all kinds of plants and bulbs, Is. 6d. per bu-hel. Certified 
by all the leading growers aud the Horticultural Press 
in the three kingdoms as the best and cheapest to be had. 
Terms and list for larger quantities to bo had on applica¬ 
tion. 

Depots : VAUXHALL STATION & LEWISHAM. 

J. PRYER, Manger. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

LILIUM AURATUM 


1 



A REED MAT. 


They must be very useful for throwing off hail 
or snow, being so strong, and they may also 
s«rve for shading. They are much in use in 
Holland, from whence they are imported. They 
could of course be made in England from the 
fame materials, which are abundant in many 
districts. The accompanying representation 
gives a good idea both as to how these mats are 
made and used. 

To Restore Faded Flowers.— Most flowers 
commence to droop and wither after being 
kept in water for twenty.four hours ; a few can 
be revived by substituting fresh water, and a 
pinch of saltpetre in it will tend to keep them 
bright and fresh. But badly withered flowers 
can be made fresh by placing them in a cup of 
toiling hot water, deep enough to cover at 
kast one-third of the stems; by the time the 
water has cooled entirely, the flowers will have 
become bright and erect. Now cut off the | 
cads of the stems about an inch, and place 
them in cold water, and you will be surprised 
v the reviving influence of this treatment. 
Taia-petaled, white, and light-coloured flowers, 
however, will not become so fully restored as 
high-coloured, thick-leaved blossoms.— Daisy 
Evebeight. 

Digitized by 


through; hold the board near the light, 
and place an egg in the opening. If the 
light shines through, making the shell 
look as if filled with melted wax, the egg is 
useless—there is no chicken in it—but if it 
is quite opaque and dark, except at the 
larger end (where the air cell is), then there 
is a chicken inside. Take away all the clear 
eggs, and if they are many give those that 
are fertile to one hen and a new batch to the 
other. By this means you prevent your hens 
wasting their time by sitting on barren 
eggs, and you have a number of clear eggs 
which you should save for feeding your 
chickens when they arrive.—F. 
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G ardening illustrated : a new 

weekly journal for all interested in Gardening in 
town or country. Prico Id. weekly. Profusely Illustrated. 
Flowers, fruits, vegetables, town aud suburban gardening, 
villa gardening, tiio cottngo garden, window gardening, 
work m tho garden for every week. May be had of all 
Newsagents and at the Bookstalls, Id. weekly. Post-free 
for 12 monthB for 6s. 6d. A specimen copy, lja.; in stamps, 
sent direct from the Office, 37, Southampton-street, Covent- 
garden, London, W.O. 


TJEGONIAS, 21s. and 30s. dozen. Superb 

I A varieties, including double ami semi-double. Very 
fine varieties, 15a. dozen ; mixed Hybrids, 9 j. dozen. 

IMPROVED SEEDLINGS from one of the beat 
collections in England, 6s. dozen. 

MIXED SEED, Is. and 2s. Gd. packet. 

Special list of Begonias post-free from T. H. HARE, 
Bulb and Fern Grower, Sittingbourne. 

LILIUM AURATUM, of fine quality, 9 j. dozen. Singlo 
roots, 1b. each. Post-free. 

All goods carriage freo for prepayment. 

HENDER & SONS. 

Q TRAIN of large flowering PETUNIAS, 

O the finest in cultivation. Flowers of great substance, 
regularly mottled and striped, scarcely any self-coloured 
flowers among them. Very dwarf habits and freo flower¬ 
ing. Per sealed packet, 250 seeds, 2s. 

Nursery : Plymouth. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

As supplied to Her Majesty and leading Nurserymen. 
3d. per bushel; 100 for 20s.; truck (loose), 30s. 

LIGHT BROWN FIBROUS PRAT.—5s. Gd. per saok, 5 
sacks 25s., 12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. 

BLACK FIBROUS PEAT.—5s. per sack, 5 Backs 22j., 12 
for 40s., or 34s. per ton. Sacks 4d. each. 

COARSE SILVER SAND.—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in lewt. bags, 4d. each. 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM, PEAT MOULD, AND 
LEAF MOULD.-Is. per bushel. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, 8s. 6d. per sack. 

MANURES, GARDEN STICKS, VIRGIN CORK, 
TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER, RUSSIAN 
MATS, &c. 

Write for free PRICE LIST. Goods free to rail. 

H. G. SMYTH, 

10, CASTLE-ST., ENDELLtST., LQNfp* ACRE W.C. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


All communications for tho Editorial Department should 
be addressed to The Editor, Gardening Illustrated 
Office, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, W.C. All letters referring to Subscriptions, 
Advertisements, and other business matters, should bo 
addressed to The Publisher, at the same address. 

The Name and Address of the writer are required with 
every communication, though not for publication, 
unless desired by the writer. Letters or inquiries from 
anonymous correspondents will not be inserted. 

Readers who may find it difficult to procure the number 
regularly through the Newsagents may have them sent 
dmcct from the Offioe, at 6s. 6d. per annum, payable in 


J. H. LEY, 

ROYAL NURSERY, 


Garden Seeds. 

CHARLES TURNER'S 

T^ESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 

JLJ above is now ready, containing several interesting 
and valuable Novelties. 


CROYDON. 


Bailey’s Green-fleshed Melon, “ The 
Squire.” , 

Great sire, delicious flavour, first prise at the Royal 
Botanic Society, per packet, 8s. 6d. 


Rotal Fbrw from Seed.—I have frequently tried t< 
grow the seed of Osmnnda regal is, but without gucoess 
Gan you tell me how to make it germinate?—A Sub 
bcbibeb. [Spore-cases of Osmunda regalia are difficull 
to find with seed in them, a fact whioh is probably th< 
reason why you cannot get them to germinate. If th< 
seed is there you will have no difficulty in getting it np 
It wants plenty of moisture and a bell-glass over, anc 
takes more time to germinate than most Perns.] 

Wild Gardening.— I am making a “wild garden," and 
I am anxious to know whether I could induoe any climb 
ing plants to grow up some ba.ro Larch and Spruce Firs. 
How far should 1 plant them from the trees ?—B TTh* 
best way would probably be to lop the heads and livins 
branches off a few of the “ bare ” Firs, Ac., and then, 
using these as great stakes, you may grow many thinei 
well, planted as closely to their base as you like. 

Hotbbds.—I have seen a good many of these, bul 
never one to which it was easy to apply fresh fermenting 
material without disturbing the plant bed. Is there any 
easy way of getting the warm manure under the bed ?-C. 
[Hollow-bottomed beds are in every way superior to such 
as are solid. The plan to adopt is to build up corner piers 
of book, not necessarily with mortar, to the required 
height, say about 18 inches in front and 24 inches at the 
back, and to lay strong bearers lengthways on these piers, 
and stout planks crosswise on the bearers to form a floor 
leaving sufficient apertures for tho heat to pass through 
pien set the frame on and put into it about 3 inches ol 
leaf mould to keep down tho steam - a load of strong 
fresh dung is now put under the frame, and enolosed with 
a linmg of any sort of Utter or garden refuse that may be 
at hand. In this way the heat is up and the bed fit for 
planting in loss than a week, thus effecting a groat saving 
of time; and the heat may be regulated to a degree. 
Frames sot up in this way are useful all the year round 
for forcing Asparagus, early Potatoes, propagating bed- 
ding plants, for Cucumbers and Melons, and for growing 
young stock of stove plauts during the summer.] 

Blanching Lettuces.— Many kinds of Lettuce, inolnd- 
in* True Paris Cos and Myall's Green Cos, are, to a oer- 
tom extent, self-blanching ; the only thing required is to 
tie round the top of the leaves with a string of matting, 
an operation which should be done when the Lettuce is 
quite dry. In summer they take about eight days to 
blanch. We have been cutting aU tho winter the variety 
known os Blaok Seeded Brown Cos. This wo simply 
cover up outside with dry Fern, whioh both blanches and 
protects.—R. G. 

Hardt Autumn Flowering Plants.-I have two long 
borders planted with standard Roses, Japan Lilies, 
Gladioli, Phloxes, Antirrhinums, and Pentstemons. What 
else ran I add to bloom in autumn ?—W. [Anemone 
iapomca, and its varieties. Asters, Chrysanthemums, 
Larkspurs, Fuchsia gracilis, Goura Lindheimeri, Helian- 
thus multiflorus, fl. pi.. Lupins, CEaothera Lamarckiana. 
riatycodon autumnale, Bchizostylis coccinea, Tritoma 
Uvaria, Veronica Andorsoni, autumn Crocuses. Colchi- 
cams, Sternbergia lutea, and many others.] 

Flowering Trees and Shrubs for Churchyards.—I 
have in my churchyard a border of 25 yards in length by 
It yards in width, dividing so much of the churchyard 
from adjoining premises. On the premises side there is a 
good screen about 6 feet high of Hollies and Yew, so that, 
asl do not want a screen, I think perhaps that I had 
better have principally deciduous shrubs aud trees for the 
border. With Lilacs, Laburnums, flowering Thorns, and 
Acer Negundo I am well acquainted ; but I should think 
to these many additions might be made. Our churchyard 
M it is, is the admiration of all visitors, and I have now 
an opportunity of adding to its beauty, which I should be 
sony not to make the most of. The season is getting on 
and I am quite ready for planting.—E. P. [The follow¬ 
ing will probably answer your purpose— vie., Weige’a 
rosea ; Spirsea Lindloyana, Fortune!, and rallosa; Pyrua 
j&ponica; Ghent Azaleas; Double-flowering Peach: 
Daphne Mezereum; Foraythia viridissima and susoensa j 
Roses of different kinds; white and yellow Broom • 
Prunus sinensis fl. pi.—pink and white; P. triloba- 
Philadelphus coronanus ; Berberis Darwinii; MagnoliM • 
Rhododendrons and Kalmias; Laurustinus; Jasminum 
nudiflorum ; Hypericum calyoinum ; Hibiscus syriaens t 
Rock Roses; Rose Acacia; EscalIonia maorantha; Guelder 
Roses; Yuccas; Arbutus Unedo; and such berry-bearing 

S lants as the Pyracantha, Cotoneaster microphylla. and 
lmmondsii.] 


A GREAT BOON TO AMATEUR 
FLORISTS. 

■pVPPS’S Selected Peat, Yellow Fibrous 

-Li Loam, Silver and Crystal Coarse Band, Is. 6d. and 2S. 
per bushel. Coooa Fibre Refuse, Is. to Is. 3d. por Back. 
Compost, specially selected for Fuchsias, Geraniums, and 
all kinds of plants and bulbs, Is. 6d. per bushel. Certified 
by all the leading Growers and tho Horticultural Press 
In the three kingdoms as the beet and cheapest to be had. 
Terms and list for larger quantities to bo bad on applira- 


Depots: VAUXHALL STATION A LEWISHAM. 

J.^PRYER, Manager. 

Digitized by (jQ^ CMC 


12 NEW & CHOICE CALADIUMS, 21s. 

Fine bulbs, fit to start on at once, for decoration or 
exhibition. Over 30 finest sorts (smaller size, 13s. dozen) 

FLOWERING TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

12 fine varieties, 21s., most valuable for greenhouse 
decoration or bedding out in summer. Flowers large, and 
brilliant ooloura, fine bulbs, starting. 

12 NEW & SPLENDID AZALIAS, 21s. 

Fine large bushy heads crowded with buds soon to open 
(in 5iE. pots), all finest sorts, including novelties. Packages 
gratis for cash with order. 

12 FINE BUSHY CAMELLIAS, 21s. 

1 to 2 feet high, in 5 inch pots, all finest sorts in cultiva¬ 
tion. Packages gratis for oash with order. Double size, 
fine specimens, 42a. dozen. 

12 FINE EPACRIS, 21s. 

Beautiful plants, in 5 inoh pots, fall of flowers and buds, 
all best sorts. Packages gratis for oash. 

12 RARE & BEAUTIFUL FERNS, 21s. 

STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or HARDY, inoluding many 
sorts usually sold at 3s. 6d. eaoh. Fine plants in 2 and 3 
inch pots, fit to pot on at onoe. Packages gratis for ra s h , 

12 TEA ROSES (Opening Flower), 21$. 

Very fine plants of all best sorts, full of flower buds and 
healthy foliage. 

12 RARE Sc BEAUTIFUL LILIES, 21s. 

Including L. Auratmm, L. Eramcrii, L. Thnmbergiana, 
Ac., Ac., fine flowering size bulbs. The first-named extra 
large and heavy. 


ALL PACKA6E8 GRATIS FOR CA8H. 

N.B.—Any of the above lots can be had 
separate. 


J. H. LEY, 

ROYAL NURSERY, 

CROYDON. 


J New Sidney Potato, “Early Bird.” 

Rema rk ably tasty and of fine quality, indispensable far 
frame work, first-class oertific&te at the International 
Potato Show, Royal Aquarium — per peck, 10s. 6d. j 
per lb.. Is. 

Potato, “ Schoolmaster.” 

The following few Testimonials from hundreds will show 
that it is uniformly good in all parts of the oountry 

" My opinion is that it is one of the very best Potatoes 
we have. —A. F. Barron, Chiswick. 

"Your * Schoolmaster' is the very finest In cultivation 
for the taMe, and resists disease better Lha.n any Potato I 
know."—W. Naish, Wilton. 

"To my taste I know no Potato equal to 'BohooL 
master.* "—Miss F. Meter, Windermere. 

** I had two tubers from a friend about two years ago, 
and from those two tubers I have this year dng sixty 
bushels."— J. Douglas, Loxford HalL 

Per packet, 6s., 

THE ROYAL NUR8ERIE8, SLOUGH. 


W. H. LASCELLES, 

Horticultural Builder, 

FINSBURY STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 
121, Bunhill-row, London. 


Estimates given on application for Greenhouses 
and Conservatories of all hinds 
and to any design. 


GARDEN BOXES AND LIGHTS. 

Each. 

Portable boxes with one light, 6ft. by 4ft., glazed s. d. 
good 16-oz. sheet glass, and painted four 

coats, and packed ready for use . 35 0 

Portable box with two lights, as above, each light 

6ft. by 4ft. 65 0 

LIGHTS ONLY. 

3ft. by 4ft. light, not painted nor glazed. 3 6 

Ditto, glazed, good 16-oz sheet glass, and painted 

four ooats . 10 0 

6ft. by 4ft., not painted nor glazed. 6 0 

Ditto, glazed, and painted four ooats .. 16 0 


WM. PAUL AND SON, 

(Successors to ths late A. Paul axd Son, 
Established 1806), 

R08E GROWERS, 

TREE, PLANT, BULB AND SEED 
MERCHANTS, 

Waltham Cross, Herts, 

(Adjoining the "Waltham" Station, Great Eastern 
Bailway.) 

Inspection of Stock Invited. 

Priced Descriptive Catalogue Free be Post.- ■ 


TAMES GRAY, HORTICULTURAL 

O BUILDER AND HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
MANUFACTURER, 30 and 31, Danvers-street, and 289, 
King's-road, Ohelsea, London, S.W. 


piCHARDSON’S PATENT HORTI- 

JLV CULTURAL BUILDINGS have the most PER- 
FJSCT SYSTEM of VENTILATION, combined with com. 
plete protection from the weather. Illustrations, reduced 
Price List, Ac., from W. RICHARDSON A Co., Horti- 
cultural Builders and Hot-water Engineers, Darlington. 


GREENHOUSE, CONSERVATORIES* 

V-J MELON LIGHTS, Ac.—DODDS A ROBB, HOR¬ 
TICULTURAL BUILDERS, and HOT-WATER ENGI¬ 
NEERS.— Brnnswick Joinery Works, 124, Oity-roed, 
London. 


D ennis & company, green. 

HOUSE, CONSERVATORY, and HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL BUILDERS, BOILER and VALVE MAKERS, 
and HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. — SHOW ROOMS, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON, B.O. 
WORKS-CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 

Ongii = fr!om 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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WHEELERS’ 

CHOICE 

SEED POTATOES. 


WHEELERS' 

SAFEGUARD. 

A NEW POTATO NEVER BEFORE 
OFFERED. 

A seedling from Milky White, a mush better cropper 
than its parent. It has the truly valuable quality of 
resisting 1 the Potato disease. Last year (1877), when the 
disease was so exceedingly virulent, not one tuber in ten 
bad the slightest trace of it. SAFEGUARD has this 
peculiarity, that whilst its leaves aro affected by the 
disease, the stems and tabors remain almost entirely free. 
The colour of the Potato is white, it resembles the Regent 
in appearance, but its eyes aro not so deep; it is of 
medium size and nearly round. The skin i3 of a very 
silrery appearance when dug. It is a good second early, 
ripening about August and remaining good until after 
Christmas. Its appearance on the table is good, and it 
is of excellent flavour, profitable, and suitable for either 
garden or field culture. 


PRICE 


Per lb, ... 

... 9d. 

71b. :. 

4s. 

„ Peck (141b.)... 

... 7s. 

„ Bushel (561b.) 

... 25s. 

A Select 

List 


OP 


SEED POTATOES, 

CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS, 

AND THE FINEST 

VEGETABLE 

SEEDS, 

IN CULTIVATION, 

Will be sent Gratis and Post Free . 


WHEELER & SON, 

Seed Growers, 

GLOUCESTER. 

Digitized by Gougle 


PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

MAIOA VALE, LONDON, W. 

rTHE NEW SEED CATALOGUE for 

-A- this season will be found most useful, containing all 
that is best in the Vegetable and Flower departments. 

The FLOWER SEEDS are so arranged that the 
Amateur who is not very learned in the names of plants 
and their duration will find tho seciiousof flowers divided, 
so that he may discern with as little trouble as possible 
the most beautiful and desirable kinds Baited to hie 
requirements. Newly 400 illustrations with descriptive 
matter aro given to help out the important value of our 
Catalogue. 

FLORIST FLOWERS, as follows, of first quality, are 
always an important feature with ns. 

CALCEOLARIA—the variety of colour, size, and shape of 
tho flowers is the result of many years’ continued im¬ 
provement. 2s. Gd. and 5s. per pkt. 

CINERARIA—the shape and brilliancy of colour in these 
flowers is of great importance. 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
PRIMULA SINENSIS—crimson, scarlet (coooinea), and 
white (better cannot be had), separated or mixed. 
2s. 6d. and 5s. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS—double-flowered, true from seed, 
very beautiful. 2s. 6d. and 53. 

OtCLAMEN PERSICUM GRANDIFLORUM—brilliant 
colours, with large-sized petals and perfumed flowers, is 
the quality here offered. Is. and 2s. 6d. 

BEGONIA—tuberous-rooted (our collection is unequalled) 
Is. and 2s. Gd. 

BALSAM—we trust to none but our own paving—mixed, 
Is.; 9 colours, 2s. 6d.; SO varieties, 7s. Gd. 
CARNATION—mixed, 2s. Gd. See catalogue for sections. 
MIMULUS—superb strain, as exhibited overy year et 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Is., Is. Gd., ana 2s. Gd. 
MIMULUS—double-flowered, as figured iu “ Florist.” 
LOBELIAS (all saved from pot plants). Blue Kincr, 
Brilliant Improved, White Brilliant, Mazarine Gem, 
Pumila grandiflora. Lustre Improved, Defiance (best 
red), and Magnifies. 

PANSY—English, show flowers, Is. 6d. 

PANSY-French, blotched, Is. 6d. 

PETUNIAS—very beautiful, saved in pots, Is. 
PETUNIAS—double-flowered. Is. and 2s. Gd. 

SWEET WILLIAM—extra fine. Is. 

SWEET WILLI AM—from named flowers. Is. and 2s. Gd. 
AURICULA—extra choice varieties. 2s. 6d. 

SOLANUM—Improved Hybrid. Is. 

SOLANUM HENDERSONI—conical-shaped berries. Is. 
GLOXINIA—drooping and erect. Is. 6d.; mixed, 2s. 6d. 

NOVELTIES of this season are fully described in a 
separate portion of the Catalogue. 


VEGETABLE 8EEDS. 

For quality no better can be offered. E. G. H. A Sou’s 
Select Collections Baited for various gardens, see detailed 
lists in Catalogue, 12s. 6d., 21s., 30s., -12s., and 63s. 

HENDERSON’S WELLINGTON BEET. 2s. Gd. per os. 
HENDERSON’S A1 RIDGE CUCUMBER. Is. per 
packet. 

HENDERSON'S CHAMPION CUCUMBER. 2s.6d.per 
packet. 

HENDERSON'S WHITE CONQUEROR CELERY, la. 
HENDERSON’S CULFORD HALL MELON. 2s. 6cU 
CAPSICUM TOM THUMB. Is. per paoket. 

CORN SALAD GREEN CABBAGING. Gd. per packet. 
EARLY SUGAR CORN (Maize). Is. per packet. 
HIBBERD’S PROLIFIC VEGETABLE MARROW. 6d. 
The CITRON GOURD. Is. per paoket. 

Fine stocks of the following POTATOES—Albion Ashleaf, 
Magn um Bonum. Snowflake, Schoolmaster, and Oovent 
Garden Perfection. 

MUSHROOM SPAWN of very superior quality. 

| BULBS, TUBERS, &o. 

Strong flowering roots. The full list of names of B. G. 
H. A Son’s selection, for each section is given in the 
Beed Catalogue at the following low prices: 

ACHIMENE3,100 in 25 varieties. 7s. 6d. 

AOHIMENES, 100 in 12 varieties. Gs. 

AOH1MENES, 50 in 12 varieties. 3s. Gd. 

GLOXINIAS, mixed. 6s. per dozen. 

GLOXINIAS, 12 varieties. 9s., 12s„ or 18s. per dozen. 
CALADIUMS, 12 varictios. 18s. to 30s. per dozen. 
OALADIUMS, 100 bulbs in 100 varieties. 200s. 
CALADIUMS, 50 bulb3 in 50 varieties. 75s. to 100a. 
BEGONIAS, mixed. 6s. per dozen. 

BEGONIAS, 12 varieties. 9s., 12s., or 18s. per dozen. 
GESNERAB (Namelias), 12 varieties. 6s. or 9s. dozen 
GESNBRAS, 50 balbs iu 25 varieties. 21s. 

DAHLIAS, exhibition varieties. 4s., 6s., and 9s. per doz. 
DAHLIAS, Postpone section. 4s., 6s., and 9s. per dozen. 
DAHLIAS, bedding varieties. 4s. and Gs. per dozen. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, cuttings. Post free, 2s. Gd. for 
12 exhibition or Japanese varieties; 100 varieties, all 
sections, 16s. 

E. Gr. HENDERSON & SON. 


SEEDS CARRIAGE FREE. 

m 

B. S. WILLIAMS’ 

New and Choice 

FLOWER 

AND 

VEGETABLE 

SEEDS 

For 1879. 


Per packet.—s. d. 

Age return Lady Jane (new) .*• ..16 

Begonia Defiance (new).1 6 

„ Double, tuberous-rooted, splendid, mixed (new) 2 6 

„ Froebeli.2 6 

Calceolaria, Williams' Superb Strain, 5s., 3s. 6d. 

2s. Gd., and 1 6 

Cyclamen persicum gigautemn ... ... 5s. and 2 6 

„ Williams' Superb Strain, 6s., 3s. 6d., 2s. Gd. 1 6 

Cineraria, Weatherill's Extra Choice Strain, 5s. ( 

3s. 6d., 2s. 6d„ and 1 6 

Primula sinensis fimbriata, Williams’ Superb 
Strain, red, white, or mixed, 5s. t 3s. 6d., 2s. Gd. 16 
Solanum hybridum, Empress (new) ... ... ... 2 6 


CHOICE 

Vegetable Seeds. 


Williams* Proliflo Dwarf French Bean, per 

Williams' Alexandra Brooooli. 

Williams' Matchless Rod Celery .. 

Williams’ Matchless White Celery ... ... 

Williams’ Victoria Cos Lettuoe.. ... 

Williams’Gloria Mundi Endive . 

Williams’ Emperor of the Marrow Pea ... 
Williams’ One Hundred Days’ Tomato ... 
Williams’ Magnum Bonum Onion . 


s. d. 
quart 2 6 
... 1 0 
... 1 0 
... 1 0 
... 1 0 
... 1 0 
... 2 6 
... 1 0 
... 1 6 


ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE. 

ALSO 


ILLU8TRATE0 GENERAL PLANT 
CATALOGUE, 


Now Beady, Pott Free on Application. 


Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
UPPER HOLLOWAY, 
LONDON, N. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Opinions of the Press. 

No one in possession of a garden, however small, shonld 
be without this journal; and it id invaluable to the 
amateur. The greatest novioo with Gardening by his 
sido must be able to lay out and maintain a perfect garden 
on a large or small scale. Tho articles on house and 
window gardening are very good, clear, and simple; a nd 
may bo followed out alike by the rich and the poor.— 
Ryde Notes. 

Gardening Illustrited. Sixteen largo pnges for one 
penny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise the most ex¬ 
perienced in newspaper enterprise. No one having oven a 
garden plot or a baok-yard capable of growing a few 
flowers should be without this useful, beautiful, and 
scientific teacher of the whole art of gardening,— 
Fountain. 

Onr new contemporary. Gardening, seems to supply a 
missing link. All tho papers hitherto published on flori¬ 
culture have been over tho heads of tho owners of small 
gardens, and only suitable for those who could spend con¬ 
siderable sums on flowers. It is admirably got up, and 
carefully illustrated.—West London Express. 

We have been glad to receive part one of a new weekly 
journal of mnoh excellence, entitled Gardening. It u 
designed to impart Instruction on gardening to owners 
OT ooeupiera of small plots of land, and it is well 
colonlated to attain that end. The illustrations me 
good, and the artioles well written. We heartily wish 
it success, and trust that it may induce many to turn 
their attention to flower cultivation and the beantifying 
of their homes.— Sportsman. 

It is simply a matter of accident that a man's garden is 
“H? 0 or small—the art is all the fame, and so are tho 
benefloial effects resulting from its exercise ; and no one 
who has a bit of ground can be excused for not putting it 
to the best account. The new journal is finely illustrated. 
Numerous artioles are inserted from the pens of practical 
men who have the gift of saying what they mean, and of 
conveying errand instruction. A more useful or beneficial 
scheme could hardly be undertaken.—G reenock Telegraph. 

Replete with nserul instruction for the experienced and 
practical horticulturist bs well as tho amateur. We 
cordially recommend it to our readers as a marvel of 
cheapness as well as utility .—Mercantile Journal. 

This paper seems to meet the wants of amateur 
gardeners, inasmuch as it deals in an instructive manner 
with all that appertains to small gardens. Its contents 
are diversified and embrace every sphere of horticulture, 
whilst the illustrations that dot its pages will add to its 
interest.— Middlesborough News. 

11113 the cheapest paper of the kind we have 

seen. a The illustrations are excellent, and tho letterpress 
is written in a chatty, familiar style, which makes even a 
botanical description of the Tigridia pavonia gmndiflora, 1 
io, Ao., very interesting. Our country readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested in gardening, after having 
seen the paper, will, we believe, thank us for bringing it to 
their noth e.— London University Magazine. 

It contains sixteen illustrated pages of useful and 
practical matter, is well printed, and in every respect 
calculated to realise fully the design to aid all 
those interested in tho medium and smaller-sized gardens 
throughout the United Kingdom, both in oities and towns, 
and their suburbs, os well us in the country.— Exeter 
Gazette. 

It is evident that tho greatest care is taken to publish 
only the most practical and trustworthy advice and 
directions; while the various illustrations are such as will 
« kslpful* practically, to all reader?, or otherwise useful 
Jn^makin^ good^plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 

High praise is duo to the projectors of this attempt to 
wing information about gardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovers or horticulture. The taste for garden¬ 
ing desoends to us from "the grand old gardener and his 
wife,’ and in the present day it shows no signs of dying 
out. This new publication, the object of which is to 
foster and guide such a healthy, profitable, and pleasure- 
P^jj^rccupation, is deserving of great encouragement. 

We favourably commend this small-prieed serial on 
gardening as adapted to fill a place not hitherto taken 
U P'• Wo understmd it purposes to devote a consider¬ 
able portion of its spaco to the subject of small gardens, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notice plants which may bear smoke 
relatively well, and be attractive, many amateurs will be 
prompted to make trials, and good most come of it.— 
Bradford Advertiser . 

Gardening Illustrated, a very cheap weekly journal 
for town at, a country, has just opportunely commenced. 

It meets a want much felt by amateur and cottage gar¬ 
deners, giving advice and instruction on gardening in a 
manner free from scientific and technical terms. If the 
journal keeps up to tho standard of the first number it 
will meet with general acceptance.— Bristol Times. 

Gardening is designed to aid all thoso interested in tho 
medium and smaller-sized gardens throughout the United 
Kingdom, both in cities and towns and their suburbs, as 
well as in the country. All who enjoy tho charms and 
the many healthful and profitable advantages of a garden 
must wish these to be extended to every owner or occu¬ 
pier of even the smallest patch of land. Happily for most 
of os, the plea* ares Q f a parc j en have little relation to its 
extent. Good health and pleasure can be secured by the 
biwy man m no better way than by gardening. All 
interested in it may like to hear of a journal entirely 
devoted to their interests, assisting the eye and memory 
by its artistio and faithful illustrations, and so treating 
the various subjects dealt with that its words may he 
understood by all who read. Town, suburban, and indoor 
K ar “® t ?s will receive a full share of attention in this 
periodical, while t! o household and the various incidentals 
to suburban and rural gardening, such as the management 
TimO?' P ° Ultr7 ' will also be treated ot.-Irish 
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Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way in 
all oases where it is possible is to obtain it through 
the trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders be 
given to local Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls. If any difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining copies in this way the Publisher requests 
that it may be at once reported to him. Where, 
however, in country districts, the paper may not be 
obtained with regularity, it can be procured by 
post from the Offioe. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers of 
Gardening are in print, and may be had through 
the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from the 
Office. As the trade are sometimes mistaken as to 
numbers being out of print, readers should insist 
on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Pnblisher will be glad to appoint 
Agents for the Sale of Gardening throughout the 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Show 
Cards, &c., applications should be made to him. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, Sec¬ 
retaries of Horticultural Societies, and others in¬ 
terested in gardening, will oblige by informing the 
Pnblisher what number of Specimen Copies they 
would be willing to accept for distribution in their 
neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.-For those who 
can only procure the paper regularly through the 
post a subscription form is subjoined. According 
to the postal tariff, Gardening Illustrated can 
be sent through the post to any place in the United 
Kingdom at the following rates :— 

Per Year . 6s. 6d. 

Per Half-Year . 3s. 3d. 

Per Quarter (of 13 weeks) ... Is. 8d. 

All payments for subscriptions roast be made in 
advance. Specimen Copy, by post, lid. 


F A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

LA Journal and Review; in Frenoh, for general anid 
family reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvements, 
institutions, specimen copy, by post, 4^d.; post froo for 
12 months, 13s.; six months, 9s. 9d. Prioe 4d., at News. 
vents r>nd Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampton-street. 
Strand, W.O. 


I A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal 

LA franqais ponr l'Angleterro: Politique, Littdratnre, 
Sciences, Arts, Varies, Nouvelles, et Note*. Un 
oxemplaire par la poste 4Jd. f en timbres poste. Abone- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, 18s.; six mois, 9s. 9d. 
On s’abonneaux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand. 
London, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To bs filled np by Intending Subscribers, out out, and 
returned to the Office.) 


i - GARDENING ILLUSTRATED M on. y-r. 


far uMch 1 melon _ 


Post-Office Orders shonld be filled np in the name of 
Thomas Spamswick, 37, Southampton- treet. Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King-street, Covent- 
garden, Honey Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed to 
—"The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C.'* 


r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : “ La 

LA Semaine Francaisb is well printed on coorl paper 
at a low price ; any student of French affairs in auy part 
of the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 
riving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
France.”—Stojheld Teleqraph. 

I A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 

LA Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Pelitics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 


r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ La 

La Semaine Franca is k has been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It certainly merits success."— Graphic. 


L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will be far better for most than any one of tho best papers 
published in Paris itself. We are much phased with the 
character of it, and believe it will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. Tho 
printing is very well done.'*—Queen. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — " La. 

LA Semaine Francaisb is admirably suited for the 
perusal of educated Englishmen." —Brighton Guardian. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

jLA Semaine Francaisb is the title of a new weekly 
Frenoh paper published in London for English readers. 
The number before ns is well seleeted as to contents, and 
contains news of French matters and expressions of French 

{ union in various departments. Some space, we are 
eased to see, is devoted to scienoe."- N ature. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“La 

La Semaine Francaisb is an excellent means for one 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeablo 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Semaink 
Fuancaiss will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in onr midst, bat to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, op 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it "—Nottingham 
Journal. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “A 

-La French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
3emaine Francaisb, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
orojector has done all that was possible to place before 
English renders a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper contains numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability ."—Whitehaven Neirs, 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ This 

-LA periodical is very well done, and will be highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep thcmselvos an courant 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 
published in London, And is altogether superior to s imilar 
journals published in France .*’—Medical Press. 


f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—" Wd 

-LA think onr readers will like tho notion of reading in 
one Les Ddbats, Le Soir, Le P ays, and other Paris news¬ 
papers, or the better parts of them. We consider it will. 
If fairly carried out, itself be the best International. The 
project has this further advantage; it may correct self- 
oentred views by showing how we look to our neigh 
boors ."—Literary Churchman. 


TA SEMAINE FRANC AISE.—“ Tel 

-LA est le fcitre d'nn journal hebdomadal re, nous pour- 
rions dire d’nue revue de tous les joumaux franchise 
accr£dit&. Ce journal rdunit. sons le memo couvert, 24 
ou 32 pages grand format, et dans ces pages sont publics, 
en franqais, les meilleurs articles, politique: , critiques, et 
littdraires, qui out para pendant la semaine dans les jonr- 
naux de Paris. Assur^ment le nnmlro que nous avons sous 
lee yeux est un excellent specimen de co que pent faire un 
henrenx choix, guid6 par une intelligence parfaite de oe 
ini pent intlresser les lectours ."—Nouvells Chrmiqm de 
’ersey . 
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SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
np to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles are varied and sparklingly written, 
and the get np of the whole is worthy of the object the 
editor has in view .”—Christian Neves. 


L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“No 

translation can give the crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. Tho secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to enable our educated classes to enjoy at 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those classes we recommend the new journal 
La Sf.maink Francaisb.”— Kidderminster Shuttle . 
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A MOVABLE IVY BOWER. 

There is no evergreen plant which can be 
put to the many uses that Ivy can, and 
there is no plant which will thrive with less 
attention and under more adverse circum¬ 
stances. Under trees where nothing else 
will flourish the Ivy is quite at home, and 
forms an evergreen carpet of leafage. Even 
in London windows and areas it thrives for 
years, in spite of the smoke and dust; and 


duce a bower of this kind to have a single 
stem only, neither is it necessary to have 
the plant or plants in a tub, as a strong 
pole or the trunk of a dead tree made firm 
in the ground will form a good support, 
round which may be twined the stems of 
several plants of the Ivy. The large-leaved 
kinds of Ivy are the best for the purpose, 
such as the common Irish, as these grow 
more rapidly and make a denser screen. 
Planted in good garden soil, well drained 


LITTLE GARDENS. 

The pleasure and profit of small gardens 
are often much underrated, but I am fully 
eonvinced that, all things considered, the 
artisan or the amateur has many advan¬ 
tages on his side when he is the possessor 
j of a small rather than a large garden. Of 
' course, if capital be available and “ expense 
no object,” as the near rich are ever ready 
* to tell us—well, then a large garden may 



in the garden its usefulness is great. It 
may be used to form screens to protect 
tender plants from cold winds or hot suns, 
and it may be used as a coping for walls to 
protect fruit trees, or if grown in boxes it 
may be used with good effect as screens for 
fire-places during summer. The figure here 
given represents a bower formed of Ivy 
trained to one stem grown in a tub, so that 
if necessary it could be moved at will. It 
is not, however, the quickest way to pro- 


Digitized b' 


* Google 


and sandy, Ivy will grow very rapidly; and 
if the main stems, after reaching the 
desired height, are trained downwards, and 
all superfluous shoots are kept cut off, an 
imitation of our illustration may soon be 
made. 

A few long supple stakes or rods of wire 
will be necessary at first to form the arch, 
but when once established the shoots will 
be stiff enough to keep in proper shape 
without any support. 


be made very satisfactory. “ The market 
is the best garden,” according to good old 
George Herbert, and so says Charles 
Dudley Warner, who, however, wisely adds, 
that the benefits of a garden are not to be 
measured by the quantity of fruits, 
flowers, or vegetables obtained so much as 
by the pleasant opportunity for exercise, 
recreation, and the pleasant sights, fra¬ 
grance, and opportunities for mental as well 
as physical enjoyment which it affords. If you 
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THE FB UiT 6AB8Eft. 

Orchard-House Trees .— 1 The accompany ing 
illustation gives an idea of what a good orchard- 
house Peach tree should be. Grown in pots, 
such trees under good culture yield large crops 
of good fruit. They take up little room, and 
are comparitively inexpensive. The culture of 
miniature fruit trees has for many years been 
made a speciality in the nurseries of Mr. Rivers, 
at Saw bridge worth. It is here shown that in 
an unheated glass-house, properly constructed 
and efficiently ventilated, well-established 
pyramid or standard trees in pots, or planted 
out permanently in the inside borders, are 
capable of giving a supply of excellent fruit 
from July to September— i.e., provided kinds 
which ripen their fruit successionally be chosen 
for the purpose. A light airy span-roofed 
house, 100ft. long and 24ft. wide, filled with 
established trees, some of which are twenty 
years of age, and which have been grown in 
the same sized pots—viz., about 22in. ones, has 
yielded yearly large crops of fruit when out¬ 
door trees on walls have been comparatively 
fruitless. In the culture of fruit trees in 
orchard-houses much experience is necessary 
in order to gain such results, and from the 
want of this, together with houses unsuitably 
constructed, many failures have occurred ; but 
failures here are unknown, and the system 



Peach Tree in Pot. 


adopted appears to be one easy of application. 
The trees, as before stated, are always kept in 
the same pots, and these constantly remain in 
the orchard-house; the roots are not allowed 
to enter the border through the bottoms of the 
pots, but each year, when the trees are shed¬ 
ding their leaves, all the soil, which is full of 
fibrous roots, is dug out from the sides of the 
pots, by means of a small iron fork or the hand, 
to within a circle of 6in. from the stem of the 
t reo. The vacant space thus opened up is then 
filled with good maiden loam and rotten 
manure, and firmly rammed down. The re¬ 
moval of the roots in this way would to many 
probably appear to injure the tree, but such 
is not the case, inasmuch as when the leaves 
fall the roots are no longer needed; and if 
allowed to remain, and provided with more 
room in which to develop, they would emit 
rootlets which would cause the trees to make 
more wood the following year than would be 
desirable, a great part of which would not 
bear fruit. By adopting the system alluded 
to, however, the leaf buds are kept in check 
to a great extent; and, whilst the new soil 
affords food to assist the tree to carry the next 
year’s crop, growth, in consequence of the very 
small roots which are omitted, is only made to 
such an extent as to provide fruiting wood for 
the following season. Pruning is little needed 
on this account, the removal of a superfluous 
twig or the shortening back of a strong growth 
being all that is necessary; and yet these trees 


! are in the best of health. The majority of 
the trees are from 8ft. to 10ft. in height and 
4ft. to 5ft. through, and are placed at a suffi¬ 
cient distance apart to allow light, sunshine, 
and air free circulation round them. There 
are also in this house several old standard 
round-headed trees, which, on account of their 
being so close to the glass, necessitates their 
being cut hard back every year in order to 
keep them within bounds. Their heads 
measures from 6ft. to 8ft. through, and some 
of them this year have yielded upwards of 
fifteen dozen good fruits. Watering in winter 
is a very important matter; enough is given 
to keep the roots from shrivelling and no more, 
but when the trees are in full growth and 
bearing, copious supplies are necessary two or 
three times a week, and manure water is also 
applied freely. From this house this year have 
been gathered 4,000 fruits, and this does not 
include a large quantity disposed of in other 
ways, of which no account was kept. Apricots 
arc grown in much the same way as Peaches, 
but the top-dressing does not take place till 
spring. Several large Mulberry trees, about 
sixteen years old, are also to be found in this 
house in pots. They are top-dressed yearly 
in the same way as the Peaches, and they 
yield a large quantity of fine fruit. 

Training Plum Trees. — The Plum, 
whether on a wall or as a standard, may be 
trained in any desired form. The training re¬ 
quired for the development of fruit-bearing 
shoots for all fruit trees is applicable to the 
Plum; but the pruning knife alone should be 
used, as sawing the branches is apt to produce 
“ gum.” The fruit-bearing branches of the 
Plum require the following treatment: A 
strong shoot of a young tree in the spring 
succeeding its growth will show only wood- 
buds ; these shoots should be reduced to about 
one-third of their length. During the summer 
these branches which have been pruned will 
develop into shoots more vigorous as they are 
nearer the tip. Those at the base, and for n 
third of the length, are only from one-eighth 
to two-fifths of an inch long, in the next third 
they are from 2 to 5in. long, while those to¬ 
wards the tip are from 8 to 20in. in length. 
These last* except the end shoot, are pinched 
off when they are 5in. long in order to convert 
them into fruit boughs, to promote tho 
lengthening of the end shoot, and to form the 
branch. The third springafter the first sprouting 
of the branch the little branchlets at the base 
carry a group of flower-buds, in the middle of 
which is a wood-bud, intended to prolong the 
branchlet. These are left untouched. The 
longer branches carry also a certain number of 
flower-buds towards their middle, and wood- 
buds at the top and at the base; such of them 
as are more than 3Jin. long are shortened to 
that length by cutting, or by completely or 
partly breaking them, according to their 
degree of vigour. In this way we encourage 
the development of new branchlets towards 
the base to replace those which have borne 
fruit the year before. The fourth spring, the 
branchlets which have been left untouched 
have grown a little, and those that have been 
pruned are branched. Some of these latter 
must be shortened a little, to diminish the 
number of flowers, which would exhaust them, 
and to prevent their growing too long. This 
operation is repeated every year, in order to 
force the fruit branches to develope at their 
base shoots to complete tho proper form of the 
tree. This mode of pruning is applicable to all 
the branches of the Plum tree, under whatever 
form it may be trained. 

Renovating Old Espalier Trees—Having 
an espalier Apple Tree of the sort called 
Court Pendu-p’.at, that bore well, but bad 
grown out of shape, I thought I might improve 
its appearance, and in time get finer fruit, by 
having it furnished with an entirely new set 
of branches. I commenced operations in the 
spring of last year by sawing off the four lower 
tiers, leaving only the two upper ons3 their 
entire length, and taking off the others about 
4in. from the stem. In this manner I secured 
the produce of the two tiers that were allowed 
to remain, and from which a large proportion 
of the fruit had of late been obtained. From 
mo9t of the stump ends of the removed 
branches shoots very ^o^sppe&red, more than 
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sufficient to form the new branches; these, as 
they ndvanced, were secured to some stakes 
driven into the ground near the main stem. In 
the spring of this year I removed the second 
tier in the aarne way, leaving the top tier only 
to produce fruit. Now shoots have grown from 
the stem and on the shoots of last year, and 
the tree now appears as represented in the 
figure. This winter I have made my selection 
among the new branches, the produce of this 
year and last, and cut away those too much 
crowded. Next winter I shall cut away the 
remaining old branches. The advantages of pro¬ 
ceeding in this way are obvious ; the tree never 
ceases to bear crop3, though for a time they 
may not be as abundant as if the tree had not 
undergone the operation; and by the gradual 
renewal of the branches and maintaining in 
each tier a ju3t proportion in their length and 
thickness, the production of quite a model 
espalier will reward your labour in a very few 
years. Whereas, had the whole been 
removed at one time, and nothing 
been left but the stem, all the largest 
and best shoots would have appeared j 

at the top, and a battle between the 
tree and its owner—between Nature 
and Art—would have to be carried 
on for several years, and little or no 
fruit would be produced. As regards 
the retention for a time of the 
highest tier, it would be well to ^ , 

denude them gradually of their 
spurs and shoots, proceeding in a 
direction from the stem towards 


bed, the tops being, however, exposed in order 
to encourage root action; the small ones are 
planted out in a nursery bed until they are 
wanted for pot culture or for planting in beds. 
This method of increasing Roses may not be 
new, but it is a good way of utilising wood 
which would otherwise be cut off and thrown 
away.—W. 

Ancubas from Se d.—'The finest of the 
berries should be gathered when thoroughly 
ripe, freed from the pulp by washing in water, 
and sown in seed-pans half-filled with drainage, 
and made up witn sandy loam. After sowing 
store the pans in cold frames or pits, where 
they had better be kept until the plants have 
appeared, and have grown sufficiently to re¬ 
quire shifting. Then, instead of potting them 
singly, prick them off into other boxes or into 
a frame, and keep them well exposed whenever 
the weather is mild. By the time they are two 
years old they will be fit for transplanting into 


Renovating: Fruit Trees. 


ORCHIDS WITHOUT ORCHID 
HOUSES. 

Many think that Orchids are not only difficult 
to grow satisfactorily; but, in addition, that 
they require houses specially constructed for 
them. This is a wrong idea which, somehow 
or other, originated when Orchids were first 
introduced into this country; we have, during 
our visits to many of the gardens in this 
countiy, repeatedly met with Orchids growing 
well in greenhouses. Vineries, and even in pits 
and frames—indeed we have seen fine plants 
of Masdevallia and Odontoglo89ums growing in 
an ordinary brick pit just like so many Pelar¬ 
goniums, and in few collections that we have 
seen were the plants so strong and vigorous as 
these. A greenhouse temperature is amply 
sufficient for many of the beautiful Orchids 
from the highlands and mountain slopes of 
India and the New World, but it is highly 
necessary that the atmosphere of 
the house should contain much more 

r moisture than is in general given 
to ordinary greenhouse plants. 
Orchids are essentially moisture- 
loving plants, and, if not amply 
supplied, they soon show signs of 
ill-health, and eventually die. It is 
impossible to water Odontoglossums, 
Disas, Masdcvallias, and the cool¬ 
growing Orchid too much, summer or 
winter, provided that the soil in 
which they are potted is fresh and 
well-drained. This is a fact that all 


their extremities, allowing by this . growers will do well to bear in mind, 

process all the light possible to the new the open ground, but this operation is fre- as well as the necessity for inducing Sphagnum 
branches beneath. Then, when the time comes quently deferred until the third year. When Moss to grow freely on the surface of the soil, 
for their entire suppression, they might be cut thus transferred a piece of sheltered ground Few Orchids fail to luxuriate in a soil on which 
short off, either close to the new top tier, or at should be provided for them, and, although this Moss grows well, and it keeps the roots in 
their junction with the stem; in the latter partially shaded by treos, that is a matter of a uniform state of moisture. Any low span-roof 
ease, two new leaders, proceeding from the no importance, as the Aucuba does well in lean-to house or pit may be used as an Orchid- 
excision, would leave the tree of the same company with such plants as St. John’s Worts, house with success, if heated so as to keep up 
height that it was before the process of Berberis, Ivy, and Periwinkles, that grow a mean winter temperature of 50°—that is, 
renewal commenced.—S. under shady trees, and thrive where even 45° as the minimum and 55° as the maximum 

Knight’s Monarch Pear. —Though by no Grass or any other kind of vegetation can temperature. Even if the temperature sinks 

means new, this is a Pear which should be scarcely exist. . to 40° no harm will be done, provided that a 

in every collection. Its flavour is excellent, Layering Clematis.—A few days ago I humid atmosphere is preserved. One very 
it is a good bearer, and it remains longer in wa3 lifting layers of Clematis Jackmanni which particular point in the culture of cool Orchids 

season than any other variety. It began to were buried about 6 inches deep a year ago. is that their rest is not so decided as in the 

ripen here on the 1st of November, and lasted They had all rooted well, and, if potted now, case of those requiring a warmer temperature, 
in good condition for ten weeks. I do not mean will make fine plants for this year’s flowering. This being the case, it follows that a uniformly 
tosay that all the fruits were ripe in November, Examine the roots very carefully, and if you humid atmosphere must be maintained, 
but one could always select a dish from them fit can manage to cut off an eye with the least bit together with a free supply of water at the 
for the table. What I wish to state is that of root attached to it, put it into heat, and by root. The soil itself is a great essential in the 



successful cultivation of Orchids, 
and should be of such a character 
as only to hold a certain quantity 
3k of moisture, no matter how much 

LA is supplied from the watering pot. 

To ensure this the pots used must 
s \\ be clean and at least half full of 
%■> crocks as drainage. Fibrous peat 

V Y\ and living Sphagnum Moss, with 

xA a bout one-fifth of thoroughly dried 
horse-droppings, make an excel- 
lent general compost for nearly 
all cool-growing Orchids; and suf- 
ficient coarse well-washed sand, or 
sandstone grit, to keep the whole 
***** in an open or porous state, must 

bo used. The ordinary fine white 
sand in general use is much too 
fine for these plants, and should 
never be used if coarser materials 
can be obtained. Elevate the 
bulbs at the bases of the plants a little above 
the rim of the pot, so as to allow all super¬ 
fluous water to drain away freely from theyoung 
growths. If these instructions are carried out 
cool-grown Orchids will be found as easy to cul¬ 
tivate as tender Ferns or stove plants, and 
are more beautiful, and the amateur who 
attempts their culture because he is fond of the 
plants U sure to succeed. Select somerobust- 
conatitutioned strong-growing species to com¬ 
mence with, such as the Old Lady’s Slipper 
(Cypripedium insigne), Dendrobium nobile, 
Odontoglossum grande, or O. Alexandra, and, 
if these succeed to your liking, then add 
others according to taste and the space at 
your disposal.—W. B. 


they do not ripen all at once, 

like other varieties. I found this 

Pear to be the latest here, except 

Prince Albert, which with me is 7 

only fit for stewing. Knight’s Tfc 

Monarch ripens well as a stan- ; y 

dard in favourable localities.— A/ K 7 

J. It. 

_ Arched^ Trellises for Pear ' 

Trees- —Where space is limited — 
and tall-growing trees objected - ft -'ffi - 

Jo, the method of training Pear / 3\_ 

Trees, shown in our illustration, / <£ 

may be used with advantage. J 7 
Thns trained trees bear good 
crops, and the ground under¬ 
neath may be cropped with ad- ■/(' x '"~ 

vantage with early strawberries ✓ 
or other crops which require a 
alight protection in spring. The 
trees may be planted on cne 
or both sides of the trellis as most convenient. 

Outdoor Peaches. —The Early Ascot is one 
of the be9t for open walls, being very hardy. 
Its fruit is deep red, large, tender, and well- 
flavoured ; it also forces well. Another excel¬ 
lent outdoor Peach is Marquis of Downshire, 
a mid-season or late variety. Its fruit is deep 
red, beautifully marked, large, tender, and 
melting. The tree is very hardy and forces 
well.—D. L. 


Arched Trellises for Pear Trees. 


next autumn you will have a capital plant for 
outdoor planting. The plants which I thus 
obtained last spring are almost as fine now as 
their parents. All the Jackmanni section will 
easily multiply in this way. You can buy good 
plants at one shilling apiece, layer them, and 
make, in a year’s time, two or three good 
plants from each, besides having your original 
plant in hand, and any others you may obtain 
from rootlets. Two plants (two-year-olds) 
have produced together twelve fine plants, and 
all the result of half-an-hour’s labour. I have 
seen flowers of Clematis Jackmanni on a north 
wall, in a wet peaty soil, more than 6 inches 
across, and much deeper in colour than if ex¬ 
posed to the full rays of the sun. It is 
generally finer on a north wall than in any 
other situation, provided it has a moist vege¬ 
table soil to root into, and plenty of it. Deeper 
and richer in colour is Clomatis velutina 
purpurea.—F. M. 


PROPAGATING. 

Roses. —After my Rosea in pots have done 
flowering I set them round some heaps of pot¬ 
ting mould and layer all the shoots on the 
aides of the heaps, giving them at the same 
time a sharp bend so as to cause a slight 
wound. By the end of October they will be 
found to be well.rooted, when the strongest of 
them are. ' . 


Cinerarias and Primulas.— Sown now in 
pans of light rich earth in a warm frame, seed 
of these useful decorative plants will yield good 
flowering plants for Christmas blooming. 
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POULTRY. 

Next, perhaps, to the favoured pig in the stye 
there can hardly be a more suitable adjunct to 
the poor man's garden than a few fowls. 
With poultry there is little in common with the 
gasden if permitted to have it for a run, as 
they are destructive and soon make havoc, 
but penned in their own location—a gravelled 
space properly fenced in and provided with 
poultry requisites—and they become as natural 
a garden feature as does the Cucumber frame 
or the humble greenhouse. In all good regu¬ 
lated households the care of the poultry is 
peculiarly the duty of the feminine part of 
the family, and at this time of the year to these 
there can hardly be a greater pleasure than to, 
find the daily stores of eggs, to watch the 
brood hens, or to nurse the tender chicks that 
just now are being hatched. Careful poultry 
keepers, however, will find that chickens from 
an early hatching want a considerable amount 
of attention and protection from cold winds 
and storms. Probably it is both safest and 
wisest to wait until the middle of the present 
month before setting hens on eggs, and then, 
when May is well in and the chickens are 
hatched, the weather is warmer, drier, and 
more favourable for their growth and health. 
Hens vary much according to breed in a ten¬ 
dency to be broody, and whilst some will lay 
all the season without once becoming in this 
state, others are clucking about after a fort¬ 
night's egg production. The former are trea¬ 
sures if you have also in your yard some hens 
that will make good mothers, but when all 
the hens are either one or the other they soon 


ash-pit should be covered and the contents 
kept dry; then, when required to sprinkle 
the floor about, once a week, they Bhould be 
screened and be as fresh os possible. In this 
way they Boon absorb any impurities remaining 
after the ordinary cleaning. With a fine rake 
the droppings are easily and cleanly removed, 
and the manure is in this state more available 
for garden use than in any other. An occasional 
coating of whitewash on the walls is promotive 
of sweetness and health. For food there is none 
cheaper or more satisfactory than an equal 
proportion of barley and maize, of which all 
poultry are excessively fond. All household 
scraps and refuse should be thrown to them, 
and a supply of pure water furnished daily.— 


TOOLS AND CONTRIVANCES. 
Paper Plant Shade. —It is often a cause of 
loss to an amateur that he has not an easy 
way to shade a plant or two, or a few seedlings 
just pricked out and put on the greenhouse 
shelf. The little contrivance here figured 
consists simply of a short stick with a little flat¬ 
headed nail drove into the top of it, the bottom 
being pointed. Push such sticks into the soil 
and lay a newspaper over thorn. Allow the 
nails to pierce the paper and the sides will fall 
over the pot and shade the plants from the 
sun. 

The TodI Shed. —A place for everything 
and everything in its place, it is said, will save 
hours of searching and vexation ; and this 
applies to tools in a garden, for unless these be 


Bee stock that keep them well before the mind 
and the interest constantly excited. Just now. 
when the days are sunny, but not yet sulfi- 
ciently warm to entice the Bees far afield in 
search of food, it is well to give them some of 
home manufacture, as, after such a long and 
trying winter, the stores of honey left for their 
winter maintenance must be greatly exhausted. 
The queen is now active in depositing her eggs, 
and in other cellB the earlier-deposited embryo 
are being forced into life, ana these require 
food. A well-fed stock now means a stronger 
stock for the summer, larger swarms, ana a 
finer stock of honey in the autumn ; therefore it 
is most important that feeding should be done, 
and that early. The cottager—as a rule unable 
topurchase the costly hive which it is the fashion 
of some writers interested in the sale thereof 
to strongly recommend—still keep to the old 
straw skep, and probably for the cottager, 
unless he is acquainted with the habits of Bees 
and the working of these in small hives, far 
beyond his average knowledge, is wisest in 
adhering to the old plan, which is both safe 
and simple. Feeding should be done from the 
top of the hive, so that the sweet nectar may 
be taken exclusively by the tenants of the 
hive, and may not be open to the depredations 
of strangers. Were this the case, fighting and 
robbery, as is seen in civilised communities, 
would soon ensue. The best common feeding 
utensil is a wide-mouth pickle bottle, which 
should be filled with the prepared syrup, and, 
having a piece of stout netting or coarse muslin 
tied firmly over the mouth, may then be 
inverted over a hole cut in the centre of the 




become nuisances. The best kind of poultry 
for a oonfined space are, without doubt, 
the Black Spanish, but they are gawky 
and far from handsome. The best ordinary 
domestic fowl is, without doubt, the Dorking, 
os they lay large eggs abundantly and make 
the best marketable poultry. A good pure 
Dorking cock and some eight or ten hens of 
various breeds or crosses, such as Dorking 
with Brahma, usually present the most useful 
and profitable poultry, as these have not only 
in common good egg-producing propensities, 
but are also good eating. The larger space 
that can be allotted to poultry the better. If 
a grass orchard, or a meadow, or the run of a 
common or other piece of waste land is avail¬ 
able, so much the better; but in all cases they 
must be carefully excluded from the garden, 
and should be kept within bounds by means 
of a strong trellis fence or by a large-mesh 
wire screen. In one corner of the yard should 
be the roosting and nesting house, the roosts 
being elevated some 3ft. above the floor, and 
easily reached by means of a wooden ladder. 
The nest-boxes should not be placed be¬ 
neath the perches, but on one side, to escape 
the droppings. It is an excellent arrangement 
to have the nest>boxes placed on the side of 
the house nearest the yard, so that they can 
be looked at or reached from the back or out¬ 
side without rendering it necessary to enter 
the house. In this arrangment hens sitting 
may be cut off from the others on the house 
side, and attended to daily without disturb¬ 
ance. The best material for covering the floor 
of the roosting house is coal ashes, sifted and 
fjrped from pnprfritie^ ^Fcr 
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kept cleaned and sharpened and in their proper 
places, much delay is often caused when really 
important work requires to be done. The best 
way is to hang each tool on the wall, then 
paint the form of it, and you will always know 
then which is the place for each tool. Our 
illustration shows a wall of a tool shed thus 
served, with each tool conveniently placed. 


BEES. 

Whether Bees constitute to their owners the 
mine of wealth assumed to be the case by some 
writers, or not, there can be little doubt that with 
ordinary care and attention they can not only 
be made to pay, but also to be a source of 
profit. Such a recommendation will go a long 
way with some people, who are always looking 
to the main chance and thinking more about 
the ultimate profit than of the present pleasure 
to be derived from the possession of an object. 
Bees, however, provoke an interest in the 
minds of their keepers that cannot be measured 
by a money standard, and herein lies much of 
the value to the cottager of a garden and its 
adjuncts—that they give elements of pleasure 
and interest and of occupation that tend to 
make his life happier and sweeter and its 
burthens lighter than is the case with those 
who, devoid of these associations, are mere 
workers and grubbers in life, without tasting 
any of its most pleasing enjoyments. From 
the first opening of spring until the close of 
the season, when the harvest of honey stored 
by the little workers is gathered up for the 
benefit of the owner and nia family, there is a 
constant succession of events attached to the 


top of the hive, and the bottle must be fixed 
securely in its place, so that it does not fall 
over. It is well to invert over the hole 
another hive, and thus insects are excluded 
from the perfume of the syrup. The hole 
should be so made that it comes exactly over 
the division of combs found in the centre of the 
hive, and thus the Bees are enabled to reach 
it with freedom. The syrup will percolate 
gently through the netting, and just about as 
rapidly as the Bees can take it away. In this 
respect they are enabled to work without 
regard to outside elements. The syrup is com¬ 
posed of cheap coarse brown sugar boiled 
in water in the proportion of about six pounds 
to the gallon of water. It is not enough that 
the sugar should be dissolved—it must be 
thoroughly incorporated with the waters to con¬ 
vert it into a pure liquid syrup. What is not 
at once required may bo kept in a close vessel 
for several days for use as needed. When the 
weather is so mild as to provoke the Bees to go 
in search of honey, feeding should cease, as the 
sugar is notintended for storing, but simply to 
satisfy temporary need.—A. D. 


Deep-digging Light Land —I am not over¬ 
done with labour power, and to get my land 
deeply dug without the extra labour and time 
of double digging I get my men to dig with 
drainers’ tools. These tools have blades 18in. 
to 20in. long, are spoon-shaped, and taper to 
the end, so that they leave the bottom ground 
as open as a three or four-tined fork would 
do. The effect on the crops is remarkable* 
—N. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

Hepaticas in Bouquets.— When mounted 
in hand or button-hole bouquets, few flowers 
obtainable at this season are more effective 
than the old-fashioned Hepatica, a plant com- 
monly met with in nearly every cottage garden. 
The large single blue (or perhaps I should 
rather say lavender) and the double pink kinds 
are the most striking. The blue contrasts well 
with white, yellow, scarlet, and pink, and the 
pink is most effective when mixed with white 
and blue. I have seen a handsome hand 
bouquet formed of white Camellias, Azaleas, 
Gardenias, Lily of the Valley, scarlet 
Geraniums, and blue Hepaticas, with the addi¬ 
tion of Ferns. One consisting of white flowers 
of the same varieties as those just enumerated, 
with pink Hepaticas interspersed through 
them, had also a fine appearance. In button¬ 
hole bouquets, blue Hepaticas against a yellow 
Rose-bud, such as that of Marshal Niel, look 
well; while the pink kind is most effective 
associated with maize-coloured flowers, such as 
Roses or Orchids. . For hand bouquets, Hepa¬ 
ticas should be wired and mounted in little 
bunches of not less than six in each bunch, 
and bound round their stems with a little wet 
Moes to keep them fresh. In button.hole 
bouquets they will not require to be mounted, 
as their natural stems are quite long enough 
for that purpose. Though the blooms of this 
pretty spring flower are obtainable, as I have 
said, in almost every old-fashioned garden, 
those which have been lifted from the open 
ground, potted and started in a greenhouse, 
or cold frame, are the most suitable for 
bouquet making, the flowers produced under 
glass being cleaner than those out in the beds. 
The latter growing, as they do, so close to the 
ground, are apt to get soiled, especially during 
heavy rains. The leaves of Hepaticas may 
often be used in small bouquets, being in form 
not unlike those of some dwarf Ivy.—A. 

Button-hole Bouquets and Coat Flowers. 
—But few seem to understand that there is 
any difference between a button-hole bouquet 
and a coat flower; yet there is, and a very 
great difference too, the flower being, as the 
word signifies, a single bloom, whereas a 
bouquet means a number of flowers arranged 
according to taste. I do not hesitate to say 
that no combination of flowers requires to be 
put together with more taste, or to be more 
lightly done, than a properly-made button¬ 
hole bouquet. Flowers selected for this purpose 
should always be good, particularly those for 
mounting singly, which should, in fact, be 
specimens of whatever kind is chosen. Ferns I 
always like to see in such bouquets, and also 
along with coat flowers, provided these are 
stove or greenhouse kinds ; but hardy flowers 
I like best mounted with their own foliage 
alone. Nearly all flowers for bouquets of any 
sort should be wired; indeed, many could not 
be used for that purpose at all were they not 
mounted on wire, as, for example, the pips of 
white Hyacinths, which, in winter, are among 
the most useful flowers which we have. There 
are, however, other ways of mounting flowers 
besides wiring them. Let us take, for example, 
a Gardenia. The centre petals of this flower— 
indeed, all except the outside row—&.£ very 
even and lovely; but their beauty is somewhat 
marred by the outer ones, which looked twisted. 
Now to remedy this evil, and to make them 
look all even, proceed as follows: Take a 
common Laurel leaf, and cut a piece out of it 
about an inch sqnare; with a pair of scissors 
trim round the corners, so as to almost make it 
circular; then cut a cross in the middle, and 
down through that push the stem of the 
Gardenia until the flower and the Laurel leaf 
are pressed tightly together; then hold it 
upside down, and through the stem, close to 
the leaf, pass a M stub ” wire (which will keep 
the.leaf in its place); bend the ends down, and 
fasten them together with a little binding wire 
so aa to form a stem. The petals of the flower 
can be then arranged out in their proper 
places, and the piece of Laurel leaf being so 
tight to the flower they will remain where- 
everthey are placed. There is also another 
point to which I would wish to direct attention, 
and that is the foundation of the button-hole 
bouquets, which is generally a piece of Maiden 
hair Fern; but that ianqt stiff enough in itself 
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to form a good support for the other flowers. 
To remedy this, tne best plan is to back the 
Fern with a small Camellia leaf, wired, which 
will keep the whole bouquet firm and in shape. 
The following arrangement is that most often 
seen. At the back is a spray of Fern ; next some 
long light flower, so as to form a kind of point 
or finish at the top; then a Camellia bud, or 
Rose, or some such flower; and then Maiden¬ 
hair Fern and whatever other small flowers 
are at hand. A bouquet which I always 
admire is one composed of a white Camellia 



Buttonhole Bouquet. 


bud, Lily of the Valley, blue Scillas, Ac., and 
Maiden-nair Fern. I made one a short time ago 
of a half-open white Camellia bud, spray of 
Hoteia (Spiral) japonica, and a few pips of 
white Hyacinth, mixed with a little Maiden¬ 
hair, and many remarked that it was very 
light and elegant looking.—A. H. 

Vase of Yucca or Adams s Needle and 
Ivy.—Ivy, in one form or another, has long 
been employed as a decorative plant with 
much success both in and out of doors; 
but there is one way in which this truly useful 



pieces with small leaves are to be reoom. 
mended; those taken from the stems of trees 
where the points are inclined to be pendant 
will be found to answer best, such Ivy having 
generally stout stalks covered with stem roots. 
Each vase, according to its size, should contain 
three, four, or five pieces, each piece being 
rolled up separately in a Bmall portion of 
Sphagnum Moss. After thic tie all the pieces 
loosely together in a clump to suit the width 
of the vase, and place them in it so that the 
ball of Moss does not reach within 5 or 6in. of 
the bottom. It will be necessary to keep the 
water in the vase about half-way up the Moss 
till the cuttings are properly rooted. From 
the Moss the roots will extend into the water 
below, and it will be found that those roots 
produced in the Moss and water will be quite 
sufficient to nourish the plants. Cutting plants 
whose roots have been produced in soil, if lifted 
and placed in vases, will ultimately do well; 
but tne probability is that the roots will die 
aod the plants for a time sicken, until new 
fibres are formed capable of enduring Moss and 
water culture. After the Ivy is properly rooted 
the glass jars may be kept full of water, and 
prigs of flowers may also be inserted in them, 
'he water and flowers may be changed when 
necessary, and even the Ivy, whose roots ought 
now to be a solid mass, may also be taken out 
and replaced at pleasure without injury. With 
dark-coloured vases the variegated Ivies may 
be successfully employed if treated as recom¬ 
mended for the green variety. Vases out of 
doors, too, may be made attractive by having a 
few pieces of Ivy streaming carelessly round 
them, as shown in our illustration. The plant 
in the centre is the Yucca gloriosa or Adams’ 
Needle, one of the best vase plants in exist¬ 
ence—thriving well even in the dark areas or 
back gardens of London. In this case, of course, 
the vase must be filled with soil and the Yucca, 
or any other suitable plant, as well as the Ivy 
planted in it. 

THE WALLFLOWER. 

I will not praise the often-flattered Rose, 

Or, virgin like, with blushing charms half seen. 
Or when, in dazzling splendour, like a Queen, 
All her magnificence of state she shows; 

No, nor that nun-like Lily which but blows 
Beneath the valley’s cool and shady screen; 
Nor yet the Sunflower, that with warrior mien. 
Still eyes the orb of glory where it glows ; 

But thou, neglected Wallflower! to my breast 
And muse art dearest, wildest, sweetest flower! 
To whom alone the privilege is given 
Proudly to root thyself above the rest. 

As genius does, and, from thy rocky tower. 
Lend fragrance to the purest breath of heaven, 
T. Doublbdat. 



Tase of Adam's Needle (Yucca) and Ivy. 

climber deserves more encouragement than it 
has hitherto received—viz., the vase culture of 
it in Moss and water in vases for rooms. I have 
known the same pieces of Ivy to be employed 
in this way for four or five years, and a very 
pleasing effect they produced. For this pur¬ 
pose the Ivy Bhould be grown in long opaque 
gloss jars or vases, and it is essential that such 
vessels should be wide at the top, so that the 
plants, after being properly rooted, can be 
taken out and the jars cleaned when necessary. 
In the selection of Ivy for vase culture long 


Virgin Cork for Covering Garden Tubs. 
—Round or square tubs for garden purposes, 
especially when used in houses, are not satis¬ 
factory ; on the contrary, they often look un¬ 
sightly in themselves and spoil the effect of the 
plants. This objectionable feature may be got 
rid of by covering them with virgin Cork, and 
the effect is extremely pleasing. Round the 
rims and bottoms of the tubs may be put single 
bands of cable rope, which impart to them a 
finished appearance. Some tubs and baskets 
may be made entirely of Cork, but for large 
plants it is not strong enough.—J. 

A Spruce Fir Ornament.—One of the 
prettiest objects I ever beheld is a Spruce 
cone, filled with sand and Grass-seed, which 
latter sprouted and grew out of the scales. 
It is now as large as a Cocoa-nut with the 
husk on, and of the most vivid green colour. 
The Grass grows with a luxuriance that is 
remarkable. To produce this charming sped- 
men the cone was baked in an oven till the 
scales opened out equally. It was then care¬ 
fully filled with equal parts of sand and Grass- 
seed, a string tied to the tuft, and the whole 
suspended in the dark, in a jar with water 
enough to come half way over the cone. In a 
week it was placed in the sunlight, when the 
seed sprouted rapidly, and in a month filled 
a gallon jar completely. It has been taken 
out and hung in the window exposed to the 
air of the room. Every morning it is thoroughly 
I soaked in tepid water.— Tribune . 

Of 
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VEG ETA BLES. 

Cucumber Growing. —The accompanying 
section represents one of the beat forms of 
house for growing Cucumbers or Melons during 
the winter and spring. It is 7ft. wide, 10ft. 
high at the back, and 4ft. at the front. A 
house of these dimensions gives an ample roof 
area, or training surface, for either Cucumbers 
or Melons. Three rows of pipes are shown in 
the plan, and this quantity, though it may 
appear large, will not be found too much in 
severe winters, for it takes a large amount of 
heating surface to keep up high tem¬ 
peratures at such times, without making 
the pipes hotter than they ought to be. 

Each row of pipes should be furnished 
with a stop valve, and in mild weather 
the front row may be turned off, as, 
being nearest to the plants, it is more 
likely to cause injury than the others, 
should the pipes get too hot at any 
time. The ventilation is effected as 
shown at A and B in the plan. From 
such a house may be cut a large quan¬ 
tity of Melons in summer and Cucum¬ 
bers in winter. The house may be used 
for early crops of Melons, the successive 
crops being grown in frames ; still keep 
the early plants going on all the summer, 
getting supplementary second and third 
crops of them; but by the middle of 
August, or the beginning of September, 
get one division cleared and sow Cucum¬ 
bers, say n dozen good seeds in a Gin. 
pot, of Wilson’s Prolific, the old Syon 
House, or others of that class. Long or 
large Cucumbers are very good for ex¬ 
hibition, but for general U3e short fruits, 
which are produced in quantity, are in 
every way the best. Economy is an 
important object with winter crops, and 
moderate-sized Cucumbers go furthest. 

The seed pot is plunged in a bottom-heat 
of 75°; a higher temperature is not neces¬ 
sary, and an atmospheric temperature 
of 70° by night, and from 75° to 85° by day, 
according to the weather, is given from the 
time the plants are sown, till they are thrown 
out, when they are done. Sometimes these 
figures cannot always be sustained, but we 
do not like to 6ee the top-heat below 65°, 
even in the coldest nights, at least, not 
many nights in succession; nor the bottom- 
heat below 70°. After the seedlings have made 
their rough leaves they are potted off into 4in. 
pots, burying the stems up to the leaves, and 
are watered thoroughly with tepid water and 
restored to their former quarters. While they 
are getting established in the pots the bed is 
prepared for planting as follows :—Bottom- 
heat being furnished from pipes, which are 
only covered with flags, as shown in the plan, 

good thick sod is laid in the bottom of 
the bed (grassy side downward), and 
above this the soil, about 9in. or lit. 
deep, which is about the depth of tho 
pit. Cucumbers will thrive well in any 
light rich soil if they get proper atten¬ 
tion otherwise. Those who can afford 
the best materials should use light turfy 
loam chopped fine and mixed with leaf- 
mould or decayed hot-bed manure in 
equal quantities. No better compost 
than this could be employed. When 
the bed is ready and warmed to the 
proper temperature, and before the 
plants get pot-bound, they are turned 
carefully out of the pots and planted 2ft. 
apart along the centre of the bed and 
watered. The after treatment consists 
in carrying the leaders forward up the wires 
until the plants are about 3ft. high, when they 
are stopped. This causes them to send out 
side-shoots all along the stem, which are also 
stopped at the second or third joint. These 
shoots always show fruit, but only one or two 
are left on each plant at first, and more as the 
plants get older and stronger. The stopping 
of the 6hoots is continued at every second or 
third joint from the last pinch, and they are 
also thinned out freely when needful. Crowd¬ 
ing of the wood and foliage should always be 
avoided. The object of planting 2ft. apart at 
first is only to secure a good crop of Cucumbers 
early by taking one eir two fruits off each plant 
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as soon os possible, but this space is too little 
ultimately for each plant, and, when it becomes 
necessary, every alternate plant is removed to 
give the others more room. Watering must be 
attended to regularly. Th,e bed should be kept 
nice and moist, and, when water is given, it 
should be a thorough soaking till it runs out 
at the bottom of the bed. Syringing morning 
and afternoon must also be attended to, and 
air, more or less, should always be admitted, 
according to the weather. The roots should 
also be top-dressed every two or three weeks 
with a little fresh soil. If these simple direc¬ 
tions are carried out a supply of Cucumbers 



during winter and spring will not be found a 
difficult matter. The Cucumber is an easy 
plant to grow ; unlike the Melon, the fruit is 
not wanted ripe, but only when half swelled, 
and the secret of the matter is to keep the 
plants in a continually growing state. Mildew 
not unfrequently attacks the Cucumber, but 
when it does it is generally the result of in¬ 
sufficient ventilation and too low a tempera¬ 
ture. When it does appear, dusting thinly, 
but evenly, with flowers of sulphur through a 
piece of muslin cloth is the only cure. Thrips 
are the most terrible of the insect enemies 
which attack the Cucumber. For these and 
also for greenfly, which is sometimes trouble¬ 
some on the young growths, smoking with to¬ 
bacco is usually resorted to; but the foliage 
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of the Cucumber is so tender, especially when 
forced, that smoking, unless done very care¬ 
fully, is a cure which is often worse than the 
disease. For these pests, and also for red 
spider, by putting a little “ Antidote for Red 
Spider, Thrips, and Greenfly,” in the water 
with which the plants are syringed, is gene¬ 
rally sufficient.—J. S. 

Cucumbers in the Open Air.— During the 
warmest months of the year, anyone having a 
warm garden may enjoy Cucumbers from June 
to the middle of October. Choose a warm 
sheltered situation in the garden, with a 
southern aspect, then remove 1ft. or 2 ft. of 
soil over a surface a yard or so wide, fill up the 


space so formed with some half-rotted leaves, 
manure, tan chips. Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
short grass from the lawn, or anything that 
will generate warmth. Cover this over with 
the soil removed, and either sow the seeds on 
or set plants in this warm bed. The latter is 
by far the best course, as by this means much 
time is saved, and the heat of the artificial bed 
quickly pushes on the plants. Therefore, the 
seeds should be sown under glass, if possible, 
or in some very warm place, at least three 
weeks before this growing bed is formed in the 
open air. As soon as the plants have formed 
a rough leaf beyond the first pair of smooth 
ones, they should be potted off singly 
and deeply, so as to bury all the stem up 
to the smooth leaves. By the time the 
plants have filled a Sin. pot full of roots 
they will be in the best possible condition 
for planting out on the artificially-warmed 
bed already described. After planting 
it is a good practice to cover the plants 
over with a bell-glass or hand-light, or 
any other kind of glass protector, until 
they get a firm hold of the soil. This 
helps them the sooner into free growth 
and plentiful fruit-bearing. But still 
the glass covering may be dispensed 
with. In that case, however, it will 
hardly be safe to plant out until the 
end of June, or, if planted earlier, a 
flower-pot or old hat-box, or a double 
paper protector, had better be placed over 
them every night until all danger from 
frost is over. One of the simplest pro¬ 
tectors for such plants is a wooden box 
Gin. or8in. square, and lOin. or 1ft. deep, 
with the upper side covered with oiled 
calico drawn tight. But, by planting 
strong plants late, we may dispense with 
all these coverings, and also with the 
artificial heat, although the latter 
undoubtedly affords a powerful stimu¬ 
lus to growth. Out-of-door Cucumbers 
may either be grown on tho ground, or 
slightly raised above it on trellises of 
various sorts, or they may be trained on 
walls and fences, or other vacant places. Tho 
surface of the earth is, however, perhaps 
the best position for them, for there 
they enjoy a natural warmth, and the 
leaves aro strengthened by the evaporation 
of moisture from the ground. The foliage as 
well as the roots are also readily watered in 
such a position, and the roots are so shaded as 
to protect them from being scorched by the sun. 
The necessary training and stopping of the 
shoots, and the cutting of the fruit are likewise 
easily attended to when the plants are allowed 
to ramble freely over the surface. Out-of-door 
Cucumbers are generally allowed more freedom 
of growth than those in frames. In the latter 
the plants have what may be termed a hard 
time of it; for what between fruit-bearing and 
the pinching-back of each shoot to the 
next joint beyond the fruit, they are 
subjected to a great pressure. But in 
the open air, as the object in view is a 
quantity of small, crisp, sweet, eatable 
fruit, rather than a few large ones, the 
plants may be very much left to 
themselves, with the exception of a 
weekly overhaul to cut, water, &c. 
Cucumbers also do well trained up south 
or west walls, planted either on the top 
of a few spadesful of fermenting mate¬ 
rials, or simply in warm borders. Well 
watered, carefully stopped and trained, 
many of the shorter frame Cucumbers 
will do fairly well in such positions, 
whereas the long varieties, such as 
Sutton’s “ King,” shown in our illustra¬ 
tion, do exceedingly well. The plants must 
be watered freely at the roots if placed 
against a south wall, and should be 
soaked overhead at least once or twice a day. 
Even those who have no garden need not 
despair of growing their own Cucumbers for 
pickling, salad, and eating, on a stone yard or 
balcony. The Short Prickly and Cluster 
Gherkin may be grown in pots, boxes, or vases, 
and would prove quite as interesting, and 
almost as ornamental, as many of the common 
plants often found in such positions. In 
almost any soil Cucumbers will grow, provided 
it is open and rich enough; though, of course, 
the orthodox mixture of ^wo parts of turfy loam 
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and one of rotten manure is the best for those 
in pots and boxes out-of-doore. See that the 
pots and boxes are well drained, a matter even 
of more importance than the soil, for the latter 
can always ae enriched by house sewage or 
manure-water. Care must, however, be taken 
not to over-atimulate out-of-door Cucumbers, J 
as gross growth is apt to invite mildew, one of 
the greatest enemies to Cucumbers in the open 
air.—D. T. 


Turnips in Dry Soils —In dry soils Turnips 
are often, in hot seasons, not only of inferior 
quality, but it is also difficult to get the seeds 
to germinate freely and regularly, and to in¬ 
duce the young plants to make a sufficiently 
rapid growth to escape the ravages of the fly. 
Where a piece of cool-bottomed land that has 
been well-manured and deeply dug in the pre¬ 
vious autumn or early winter can be reserved 
for the main crop, the chances of obtaining 
good succulent roots are pretty well secured. 
But if (as frequently happens) the Turnip crop 
has to succeed another crop only just cleared 
off, the following I believe to be the best plan 
to secure good plants and induce a rapid growth. 
After the land has been manured with 
thoroughly decayed manure and dug over (it is 
a bad plan to dig long manure into land that 
parts with its moisture rapidly any time during 
the spring and summer), spread on the sur¬ 
face a good dressing of burnt earth or oharred 
rubbish, and in raking down the surface this 
will mix well with it, and will not only act as 
a valuable manure, especially suitable for 
Turnips, but will also tend to retain the mois¬ 
ture in the land. By a little forethought in 
the periodical clearings of the rubbish-yard a 
heap of this kind of material can always be 
held in reserve for such emergencies. After 
the land has been thus prepared, wait for a 
shower, if possible, before sowing the seed. 
If this cannot be done I prefer sowing in 
drills, and drawing the drills rather deeper 
than would be necessary for early crops, so as 
to lay the seeds in the moist soil which is 
generally found under the surface, if the land 
has lain two or three weeks after being worked 
to consolidate. If the weather continues hot 
and dry, I shade, in order to assist the land to 
retain its moisture, which is done in the fol¬ 
lowing way; and this not only keeps the soil 
comparatively cool, but also keeps small birds 
from pulling the plants up as fast as they 
appear in order to get at the seed. If, then, 
the weather is dry and hot, and the seeds do 
not germinate quickly, we have a number of 
short forked sticks, which are always kept 
handy, and these are pushed into the bed at 
intervals of 3ft. or 4ft., and over them are sus¬ 
pended one or more lengths, as may be neces¬ 
sary, of Britain’s netting, that we use in the 
spring for protecting wall trees. It is kept 
about a foot from the ground on all sides; 
there is thus a continual circulation of air. 
But the ground, being Bhaded from the hot 
sun, retains its moisture, the seeds vegetate 
strongly and rapidly, and, as soon as the plants 
are fairly up, the nets are removed and the 
hoe used regularly. There is nothing like a 
frequently-stirred surface to encourage rapid 

S owth, and rapid growth is essential to mild 
vour in vegetables. The two best Turnips 
for main crops on scorching land are the 
American Bed Stone and Orange Jelly. The 
8trap-leaved Stone is very useful for early 
work, and the Chirk Castle Black Stone for 
standing the winter.—E. H. 


Leeks. —Onions are cultivated in almost 
every garden, but Leeks, which are at least as 
profitable, and, I think, more wholesome 
(except in the north), are but rarely found in 
small gardens. The Leek is a native of 
Switzerland, but the Onion comes from Asia 
Minor. Probably that may be one reason why 
the northern cultivators have taken so kindly 
to the Leek. It is hardier than the Onion, and 
requires no sun, or, at least, no great volume 
of warmth, to perfect and ripen its growth, as 
the Onion does. And, besides, it continues its 
growth to a much later period—indeed, it 
scarcely ceases growing except when severe 
frost sots in. A mere pinch of seeds sown now 
will raise plants enough to furnish a good- 
sized bed wnen; ransplanted in June. The 
seeds may either be so wn, in drills or doe scat¬ 
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tered thinly broadcast. The seeds are a trifle 
larger than Onion seeds, but about the same 
depth of covering will be sufficient—say about 
half.an-inch. Leeks may succeed any crop, 
such as Broccoli, Winter Greens, or Spinach, 
or anything that requires to be cleared off 
about June, To grow very large produce for 
exhibition, plant in trenches manured same as 
for Celery, only the trenches should be much 
nearer each other—from 18in. to 2ft. apart 
will give ample space. But good-sized Leeks 
for ordinary use may be grown in land well 
manured and cultivated, simply dibbled into the 
ground in rows 15in. apart, and 12in. from 
plant to plant in the rows. Their stems should 
be inserted deeper in the land when planted 
than is desirable in transplanting Onions, as 
the object sought is to obtain a good length of 
blanched Btem, and to secure this object the 
earth may be gradually drawn up round the 
stems with a hoe during the growing season.— 
E. H. 

Early Vegetables. —Bhubarb makes a deli¬ 
cious sauce, and in advance of fruits it is par¬ 
ticularly refreshing. Turn a barrel over the 
old crowns in the earth and heap up good fresh 
stable manure as high as the top, so as to 
cause sufficient heat to Btart growth. Light 
is not necessary, and in fact the stalks will be 
more tender and delicate without it. In a 
warm sheltered spot, about the first or second 
week in March, set a good warm hot-bed, and 
place on the manure a slight covering of rich 
compost. On this place strong crowns of 
Asparagus, and cover well with the same rich 
compost. Sprinkle seeds of the little Turnip 
Badishes over the surface, and the result will 
fully compensate for the little expense and 
still less trouble incurred. The small tops of 
the Badishes, if sown thinly, will not inconve¬ 
nience the Asparagus, and are especially re¬ 
freshing early in spring.— Tribune. 

Culture of Horseradish.—Did you ever 
plant Horseradish with an iron bar? No; 
what a singular question to ask. Well, my 
friend, you may think so; but such is, in fact, 
not the case. You may say perhaps that 
Horseradish, like many common plants, will 
grow anywhere, and so it will. But to have it 
good it must be grown well. Some years ago, 
when I was in the West of England, I had a 
bed made in the least-frequented part of my 
garden. I trenched the spot selected for the 
bed about 2ft. deep, adding a good dressing 
of dung, and allowed the bed to settle down 
well before planting. I then trenched the old 
bed fully 2ft. deep, and carefully picked out 
every bit of the Horseradish. There being 
plenty of crowns we saved the best of them, 
and cut away every bit of side root; some of 
these crowns had pretty firm bits attached to 
them of from 2in. to 6in. long. These were 
allowed to remain, and the strongest were 
selected for planting. After the crowns were 
gone we used some of the best of the roots— 
the longest, strongest, and straightest. These 
had no crowns; but Horseradish cares little 
about being beheaded, and when the genial 
influence of summer begins to act on it it soon 
pushes forth a new head. When our freBhly- 
made bed had become pretty well settled 
down we took an iron bar and with it made 
holes in the bed about 15in. deep, leaving 
about as much between the rows, and about 
one-half that distance hole from hole. These 
holes were made to remain open at least for a 
time, and, in order that they might be a little 
wider at the top than at the bottom, the bar 
was made to pfay round about once or twice 
before it was withdrawn. This also firmed 
the sides. Into these holes we dropped the 
sets of Horseradish; enough of Ioobo earth is 
sure to sink down in the operation to keep the 
young rootlets all right, and the open hole 
assists vegetation. Before the roast beef 
graced the next Christmas dinner-table there 
was in this new bed plenty of good and 
cleanly-grown Horseradish, more than 1ft. 
long, and between 2in. and 3in. in girth. As 
to lifting Horseradish, this should never be 
done hap-hazard all over the bed, as by doing 
so one never knows where to pitch upon a 
good root when such is wanted. In taking 
the Badish from our new bed we began at the 
end where we had planted the strongest 


crowns. In autumn we had a couple of yards 
along the bed dug up from side to side; all 
the sticks fit for use were carefully put aside 
in a convenient place, amongst some mould in 
an open shed. This portion of the bed was 
levelled down into its former place and planted 
afresh, and thus we went along the bed, lift¬ 
ing according to the demand, and no more 
gnarled and twisted Horseradish of 2in. or Sin. 
long was to be found.—G. D. 


AQUABIA. 

A mobs charming ornament to a room cannot 
bo imagined than a well-established aquarium, 
where the Valisneria Spiralis has grown to the 
top of the glass and is floating in graceful 
wreaths upon the water. The bright green 
linear leaves are refreshing for the eyes to rest 
upon, and when placed where the sun can 
stimulate the growth of the plant, the shining 
bubbles of oxygen, which are liberated through 
the chemical changes produced, shine and 
sparkle like gems. When once an aquarium 
is well-established it becomes self-supporting, 
requiring no attention or supply whatever; it 
ig thus unique, forming a little world of its own, 
in which plants develope and die and are born 
anew. The natural laws to establish such an 
ornament are now fairly known, and, therefore, 
as it is within the scope of everyone, is an 
object worthy the cultivation of those who 
admire Nature wherever she displays her 
charms. 

How to Establish an Aquarium.— To 
arrange an aquarium, invert a bell glass, place it 
on a stand, procure a glass cover, cut in a circle 
or disc, to project about half-an-inch beyond 
the rim of the inverted bell glass. The round 
glass cover answers two purposes—one is in 
preventing the dust from the room discolouring 
the water; the other is that the evaporation 
from the water is enabled to drip back again, 
thus keeping the water supply permanent in the 
aquarium. With a little care the water can 
be kept clear, especially if the plants and soil 
they are to grow in are introduced before the 
water. Valisneria Spiralis must be planted in 
loam, and afterwards covered with river sand 
which has been well washed. The bottom of 
the aquarium will then appear bright and clear, 
forming a charming contrast to the brilliant 
green of the growing plant, which easily forces 
its way through the eand. Bain-water should 
be used ; carefully poured into the aquarium. 
If a 8mall jug already filled with it be placed 
inside, and more rain-water be then carefully 
poured upon the top of the water in the 
jug, it will trickle down the sides without 
displacing the plants. The foregoing must be 
well considered before an aquarium is 
arranged, and as the Valisneria Spiralis is an 
aquatic plant, introduced into England from a 
warmer climate, where the water is con¬ 
sequently of a higher temperature, unless 
the rain-water has had the chill removed by 
having been placed in a room where there is a 
fire, the Valisneria Spiralis will soon dessicate 
or rot, and a oonferoid growth will commence. 
The question as to the amount of light 
necessary to be admitted for the growth of the 
plants can only be gained by experiment, as it 
depends upon the aspect of the window; if 
due north it will bear being placed quite close 
to the window, but if in any other position it 
will be necessary to partially exclude the light 
when the sun is shining. This can be done by 
improvising a temporary shade or dropping the 
blind. There are always spores or seeds in 
water, which, under favourable conditions of 
light and heat, develope. These conditions must 
be avoided, as the water, instead of remaining 
clear, would soon become opaque, and the 
aquarium would then be the very opposite to 
ornamental. The aquarium need not be placed 
exactly facing the window, though unless enough 
light be admitted, the plants will not thrive, 
so that the position of the aquarium must be 
determined according to the arrangement of 
the windows in the room. A sponge tied to the 
end of a stick will be found useful for removing 
any particles which may adhere to the sides of 
the glass. Avoid agitating the water when 
using the sponge, as it will disturb the deposit 
which is formed by the plants. Tendering the 
water less clear.—J. 
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that the largest-flowered sorts are so effective 
as those that have medium-sized flowers, 
distinct in colour, with stiff erect stems. The 
large-flowered ones are, however, very useful 
for gathering. I could wieh that some amateur 
enthusiast would take in hand the Aubrietias, 
and collect and cultivate all the known 
varieties, so that others, who have neither time 
nor space to devote to such a work, might 
benefit by the results of Buch labour. No lover 
of hardy plants can make up entire collections 
of all kinds, but, by taking one section in hand 
in earnest, much good work may be 
done. The Hepatica presents another 
lovely family of spring plants that 
are not half enough known. I do not 
know how many kinds of it there are 
in cultivation. My own collection 
comprises double red and double 
blue; single red, white, and blue; 
angulosa, large single blue; and 
triloba, single blue. Perhaps the 
mention of these may attract the 
attention of others, and induce them 
to state what other kinds may bo 
known or cultivated. The double 
Primrose presents a beautiful clas? 
of early border-flowers, some of the 
sorts being common, but others 
scarce. I have been engaged in 
IN gathering together all the kinds I 

x can obtain, making about ten sorts. 

. the latest addition being a pale 

dp’ lavender-white, evidently a sport 

from the old Lilac.—A. 

Ak\ The Balsam. —In old-fashioned 

days the Balsam was occasionally 
N \ used for out-door decoration, and 

very pretty beds it makes, espe¬ 
cially if there be a considerable 
variety of colours amongst the plants 
" V so employed. But, perhaps, the 

Balsam is mo3t properly classed as 
a pot-plant, not because it grow-' 
^ \ better or flowers more freely under 

' \ glass than out of doors, but, because 

when elevated up to the eye-level, 
its beauties are much more easily 
discernible than they otherwise 
would be, and the fine double blooms 
that adorn its branches are seen in 
^ I - perfection. The Balsam deservedly 

ranks as one of the most effective 
&L and most easily-grown of all tender 

annuals. Well-grown and well- 
W flowered specimens are by no means 

common, 6imply because few men 
know how to do the plant justice; 
yet so amenable is it to ordinary 
culture in the open ground that it 
is comparatively easy to lift up from 
thence much finer and much better- 
bloomed plants than any grown in 
pots under glass. Probably, the 
reason of the too frequent failure in 
the cultivation of good plants in 
pots lies in the fact that the Balsam 
is rather impatient both of great heat 
and a confined atmosphere. Tho 
first induces drought at the roots 
and a quick falling of the flowers, 
whilst the other forces the plant into 

r u somewhat premature and lanky 
form of growth, which is not con¬ 
ducive to elegance or to the forma¬ 
tion of good specimens. I sow my 
seed in shallow drills, in a soil-bed 
in the greenhouse, about the midule 
of March, marking each colour with 
a bell, and giving plenty of room 
so that the seedling plants may not 
be cramped for space as they grow. 
If the season is favourable they 
are dibbled out into rows in the 
second week of May, giving the plants 12in. 
space in the rows, and 30in. row from row; 
between these however I put out either Stocks 
or Asters, or some other moderate-growing 
annual, so that the Balsams get plenty of space 
without wasting tho ground. 

Hepaticas under Glass.— The best plant l 
know of for winter blooming in a cold green¬ 
house is the common blue Hepatica. Last 
spring I potted a large plant of it, which I 
took into my greenhouse about ten days ago, 
and it is now one mass of lovely blue flowers. 

' There arc two great advantages in forcing the 
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petalled white, and the rich crimson double- 
quilled, that are 60 largely grown for the 
London market; the latter, especially, is very 
effective as a brilliant red hue, in any spring 
garden, and is, in this respect, perfectly unique. 
I have been surprised to find how little the 
Aucuba-leaved Daisy is known around London; 
but I am not surprised to find people express¬ 
ing admiration for it when they light upon it 
in my garden. It is a gem; and, whether in 
or out of the flower, it is always cheerful and 
attractive. Certainly the showiest form of it 


FLOWERS 


The Hemp as a Garden Plant-— This plant , 
is useful where the tenderer sub-tropical plants , 
cannot be enjoyed. Single well-grown plants 
of it look very imposing and distinct, and are 
good for the backs of borders or mixed groups. 
For these purposes seed of it should be sown 
early in April in the open ground. To get 
large plants it would be worth while raising , 
it in frames. It loves a warm sandy loam, j 
That the Hemp grows readily even 
in London will be seen from a corre¬ 
spondent’s statement—viz.: "In 
May or June, I forget which, I 
cleaned out a birdcage in my garden, 
and soon after observed that four of 
the seeds had germinated, and were 
growing close together. I trans¬ 
planted them, not knowing at tbe 
time what they were. I now find 
that they were hemp. Three of the 
plants grew over Oft. in height, and 
one measured 10ft llin, with a girth 
of 6in. at the second joint from 
the ground, and with Bhoots 5ft. 
long." “Russia and Poland are tho 
two great hemp-producing countries, 
and it Is from them that our supply 
1 b mainly derived; but the best 
product is from Italy. The United 
States and India likewise send Hemp 
to this country, but the quality is ' 

inferior to the Russian. The har- - 

vesting takes place at two periods, / 

the male being pulled up as soon as 
it has done flowering, and the female 
not until the seeds are ripe. After 
pulling, the leaves are struck off 
with a wooden implement; the stems 
are then tied in bundles and steeped / V 

in water, or water “ retted," as it is 
technically termed (two other pro¬ 
cesses, dew-retting and snow-retting, 
are sometimes substituted), the 
object being to loosen the fibre ; 
they are then spread out to dry and 
bleach : this is called " grassing," 
after which the fibre is detached, 
either by pulling it off by manual 
labour, or by breaking the stems in a 
machine, and afterwards scutching 
them in a similar manner to that 
employed for the preparation of ' 

Flax. The uses of Hemp for the 
manufacture of cordage, canvas, &c., 
are too well known to require com¬ 
ment. 

Common Hepatica (Anemone 
Hepatica),—To add perfume to the 
Violet, paint the Lily, or gild the 
yellow Crocus, would seem to be no 
more wasteful excess than to praise 
this exquisite little flower. There 
is a cheerfulness and a courage 
about it on warm sunny borders in 
spring which no other flowers pos¬ 
sess ; it is hardy everywhere, is not 
fastidious as to soil, though it loves 
a deep loam, and presents a charm¬ 
ing diversity of colour. The princi- 

S al varieties are the single blue, 
ouble blue, single white, single red, 
double red, single pink (carnea), 
single mauve purple (Barlowi), 
crimson (splendens), and lilac (lila- 
cina). Every variety of the common 
Hepatica is worthy of care and cul- 
ture. Is it possible to imagine o 
more beautiful picture than we 
may produce by planting a mixed 
edging of the various colours round, 
say, a bed of dwarf Rhododen¬ 
drons, occupying Bpace that perhaps would 
otherwise be naked ? It is but one of many 
ways in which we may tastefully use them. 
The plant is a native of many hilly parts of 
Europe, usually found in half-shady positions, 
which will be found to suit it best in a culti¬ 
vated state also. It is readily increased by 
division or by seeds—tbe double kinds by 
division only. 

Early Spring Flowers.—I have grown a 
good number of Daisies in days gone by, but 
have found none sn.good, either far bedding or 
fpr gathering /Njtjie jhip dqjable flat- 


Male ami Female ITemp Plante. 


The Common Ilepatiea, 


is the crimson-flowered; the pink is also very 
pleasing; but the white-flowered one that I 
have seen is far from nice; the colour is not 
pure, and a dirty-white flower upon a yellowish- 
green ground is anything bnt pleasing. The 
earliest of all the Daisies I have known is a 
mottled flower, red and white, not to be con¬ 
founded with the large crown-flowered kind; 
but a moderate grower and a capital bedder. 
Daisies serve various purposes ; but in no way 
are they se useful as when employed, with other 
spring-blooming plants, to work out pleasing 
designs in the flower garden. I do not think 
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Hepatica: the buds, though apparently dor¬ 
mant, will open almost while you wait, so that 
you may have your plant in full bloom at an 
exact date; secondly, under glass you may 
obtain any amount of seed, and, as the pollen 
ripens, cross the varieties well together. I mean 
to try Hepatica angulosa, the loveliest of the 
section, next year. Hepatica seed should be 
sown in a sheltered spot in fine soil; it takes 
a long time to come up, but plants thus ob¬ 
tained bloom better than any others. I have 
seen a large bed of two-year-old plants that 
were quite superb.—F. 

A New Way with Bedding Geraniums. 
—Where these have been wintered in boxes, 
instead of potting them off, as is usually done, 
a good plan is to take a little tough sod and to 
wrap around the roots of each plant, and tie ; 
plant out on a slight hot-bed of leaves, in a pit 
or frame. Thus treated they grow rapidly, and 
can be removed to their summer quarters with¬ 
out the least check, the balls of earth having 
been filled with roots.—W. O. 

Dell’s Crimson Bdet for tin Flower 
Garden. —Besides being useful for culinary 
purposes, this Beet is highly ornamental. It 
is, in my opinion, the best in flavour, colour, 
and form; and for garden embellish¬ 
ment surpasses every other kind of 
dark foliaged plant. Iresine Lindeni 
and Perifia nankinensis are the 
nearest approach to the same shade, 
but not of such a bright conspicuous 
hue. It may be used in any arrange¬ 
ment in either bed or border. In 
ribbon borders I like to see it 
placed as a central line between 
yeUow Calceolarias and the white 
Centaurea ragusina. Light-colour- 
foliaged Geraniums serve to give 
the same effect. Its cultivation is 
very simple ; sometimes the seed is 
sown in the flower-bed in the form 
required, but this system is not 
convenient, as the seed must either 
be sown early, so that the young 
plants may be up and growing when 
the other plantsare put out or sown 
at this time, when they are too late 
to be of any service in the forepart, 
of the season. The best mode I 
have seen adopted, and the on^ 
which I prefer, is to sow the seed 
in the kitchen garden in the Beet- 
beds about the beginning of April, 
and use the thinnings for trans¬ 
planting in the flower-garden at 
bedding-out time, when they are a 
good Bize for immediate effect, and, 
if watered when planted, they do not 
suffer in the least from their change 
of position. These roots may be 
lifted and stored with the others 
for kitchen requirements during 
the winter. I have seen prize Beet¬ 
root selected from the flower- 
garden. Care should be taken that 
this Beet is obtained “true,” or disappoint¬ 
ment may follow.—J. M. 

Health ftom Flowers.—Our instinct leads 
us to delight in flowers. Their beauty and 
perfume have irresistible attractions for us. 
We have little dreamt that we were thus led 
to surround ourselves with objects which most 
powerfully conduce to health. It is interesting 
to know that the Sunflower, which will grow 
almost anywhere, and could be turned to 
various useful purposes, is one of the most 
valuable of sanitary agents; and it should be 
noted, as a proof of the good influence of 
plant-culture on health, that, while the manu¬ 
facture of ozone is an independent work 
carried on by the flowers alone, the green 
leaves are performing their sanitary function 
by extracting carbonic acid gas from the atmo¬ 
sphere, and helping to preserve that propor¬ 
tion in its elements which makes it healthful. 
More remarkable perhaps than all is the 
Fever gum tree of which we have recently 
heard so much, and of which we shall soon 
know more. The cultivation of flowers, there¬ 
fore, is a work not merely delightful and 
humanising in itself, but one which in a way 
most beautiful and picturesque confers a posi¬ 
tive benefit on society so great thati it can 
hardly l?e overrated, ^peci^ll| in l^ffrtj ^dfcns. 


where there must necessarily be so much to 
poison and deteriorate the air we breathe. It 
may be added that the Sunflower thrives even 
in the heart of London, and that it is readily 
propagated from seeds sown in March or 
April. It is nearly allied to the common 
Jerusalem Artichoke, which also grows in the 
smokiest of districts. 

Acacii lophantha for the Flower Gar¬ 
den. —This is invaluable for dotting through 
large beds of Pelargoniums or Verbenas. Its 
graceful habit of growth and Fern-like foliage 
effectually relieve the glare (much too obtru¬ 
sive in the present style of flower gardening) 
that belongs to such plants. It is best raised 
from seed, which, if sown now in strong heat, 
will make large plants for this season’s bed¬ 
ding.—W. W. 

Variegated Ivies for Root-work —These 
form excellent plants with which to cover old 
stumps of trees or root-work, as they enjoy 
the partial shade of taller plants in summer, 
and come out with striking effect in winter. 
The roots being confined to a small space keeps 
the variegation much more perfect than it is in 
the case of plants that have aD unrestricted 
feeding ground. In fact, of all the forms of 





Cockscomb. 

variegation with which I am acquainted that 
of the Ivy is the least persistent, if the roots 
are not restricted.—J. G. 


TO PRESERVE TREES FROM 
RABBITS. 

We have for a long time here used—with the 
best results—a mixture of lime, water, and 
cow-dung, made pretty strong. There should 
be plenty of the latter ingredient, both to make 
it adhere properly, and because, if lime is in 
excess, the mixture dries too white upon the 
trees, and is unsightly; whereas, if properly 
mixed, it dries just the right shade of greenish- 
, grey. Last year, however, we discovered a still 
simpler, cleaner, and equally effective com- 
I position, which is sold for the purpose by 
i Messrs. R. Davidson, of the Scottish Colour 
! Works, Leith. It is very cheap, and is quite 
inoffensive to touch or smell. Being semi¬ 
transparent, it is invisible when applied to 
trees. Most trees outgrow danger from rabbits, 
which, as a rule, will only attack young trees; 
but Hollies and Laburnums are never safe, and 
the largest specimens are liablo to destruction 
by these little pests.—S. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 

Cockscombs.— Among tender annuals grown 
for the decoration of greenhouses or conserva¬ 
tories, or even for sitting-room windows during 
July and August, none are more popular than 
the Cockscomb. It is generally considered 
difficult to manage, and it does require a little 
attention to produce the fine combs which ono 
occasionally sees on exhibition tables ; but for 
ordinary purposes the treatment is simple 
enough. In order to secure fine healthy speci¬ 
mens good seeds must be obtained. If it be 
two or three years old all the better, as in that 
case the plants have not such a tendency to 

S roduce coarse foliage, and the combs come 
ner. The seeds should be sown now in well- 
drained pots filled with rich soil to within an 
inch of their rims; scatter the seeds evenly and 
thinly, and cover lightly with a little sand and 
fine soil. They will germinate best in a 
Cucumber frame in a temperature of 65° by 
night and 75 5 by day. As soon as the plants 
appear they should be kept as near the glass 
as possible, to prevent them from growing thin 
and lanky, and as soon as they are large 
enough to handle they should be potted singly, 
in pots 2}in. or 3in. in diameter. In potting, 
place them in the soil up to tho 
seed leaves, and in order to pre¬ 
serve the roots from injnry they 
should be carefully lifted. If it be 
not convenient to prick the plants 
off into small pots singly, they may 
be pricked off into pans or boxes 
11 in. apart, but whether they are 
in small pots, or in pans, they 
should be encouraged to grow ns 
fast as possible, and not have too 
much water; for keeping them dry 
rather than wet will induce them 
to produce combs; and, as soon as 
those that are well shaped can bo 
selected, the plants should be potted 
in to 4in. or 5in. pots, giving them a 
little water a few hours previously. 
The best compost for Cockscombs 
is a rich loam, rather inclined to be 
light, pulled to pieces with the 
hand, not sifted; to three-fourths 
of loam add one-fourth of well-rotted 
cow manure, or the same quantity 
of rotten hotbed manure, or leaf 
soil, and a good sprinkling of sharp 
sand, mixing the whole well to¬ 
gether. In potting, the soil should 
be pressed rather firmly about tho 
roots, but not so as to make it too 
solid, otherwise the water will not 
pass freely away; and if it be too 
open the danger is that the plants 
will run to much leaf. After potting 
they must be kept as near the glass 
as possible, and if they be plunged 
up to the rim in a hotbed it would 
bo the best position that could bo 
afforded them. The final shift 
should be into Gin. or 7in. pots, 
according to the health and strength of the 
plants. If they be merely required for decora¬ 
tive purposes, the former will answer perfectly, 
but if required for exhibition they should have 
7in. or 8in. pots. At the last potting good 
| drainage must be secured, and the shifts must 
I be given before the combs are too much de¬ 
veloped. Under this treatment good combs 
will be produced, and the plants will be sure 
to be dwarf, and nearly uniform in size, a point 
of importance when they are required for ex- 
hibition.—R. 

Scented-leaf Gjraniums.— While Zonal, 
Bicolor, and Tricolor Geraniums are such 
favourites (says " Moore’s Rural ”), it is to bo 
feared that some of the good sorts in other 
classes are being overlooked. When it comes 
to making up a bouquet in winter, a few leaves 
of the sweet-scented sorts work in very agree¬ 
ably, especially the Rose, Lemon, and Penny¬ 
royal. In addition to the fragrance of the 
leaves they are also quite showy when well 
grown. For instance. Lady Plymouth is a 
variety of the common Rose Geranium, with 
the leaves distinctly variegated with white, tho 
contrast in colour being so decided that it could 
scarcely fail to attract attention. Then there 
is Apple-scented, Balm-scented, Citron, Nut- 
' meg. Peppermint,-Grangei Myrrh, and (per- 
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haps the grandest of all in appearance, at least) 
the Fern-leaved. This is a splendid plant, with 
the leaves so finely-cut that they appear more 
like a mass of green silken fringe than verita¬ 
ble leaves. The plant is a strong vigorous 
grower, but not coarse and straggling, like the 
old Rose Geranium. 

Daphne Indica Planted Out— This Daphne 
is not only admirable for pot culture, but also 
for planting out in conservatories and against 
walls. A plant of it 6ft, high, and covered 
with blossoms, is a pleasing sight, and would 
fill one of our largest houses with fragrance. 
I wonder Daphnes of this kind are not planted 
out, as they make finer plants so treated than 
in pots. They are also admirably adapted for 
the clothing of walls in positions of partial 
shade. Few plants could be better adapted 
for the clothing of Camellia house walls. They 
would bring to them almost the only gift 
Nature has withheld from Camellias—frag¬ 
rance; while their leaves and flowers would 
harmonise well with those of the Camellia.—F. 

Torenia Fournieri. —This is a valuable 
little plant for greenhouse culture, and when 
well-grown in pots it will 6tand in the sitting- 
room when in flower for a long time, and sus¬ 
tain little injury. It also makes a charming 
plant for small hanging-baskets. Although it 
may be propagated from cuttings, the best way 
is to sow seeds in April, in a pan placed in a 
warm corner of the greenhouse, and shaded 
from the sun. Place a bell glass or a sheet of 
glass over the pan until the young plants 



Torenia Fcarnieri. 


appear, when it must be removed, and the 
plants must have more light, and be gradually 
exposed to the sun. When large enougli pot 
them into thumb-pots, and so shift them into 
larger pots until they are in Gin. ones, which 
will be found large enough. The best soil is 
loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, and a little 
road sand added. When coming into bloom a 
little weak manure water applied to the roots 
will be found an advantage. If you have more 
plants than are wanted for pot culture a few 
may be planted out in the flower beds in June, 
and they will flower in September if fine 
weather prevails. A little leaf-mould should 
be put in the holes made to receive the plants 
before they are planted out. The flowers of 
this Torenia are of a beautiful velvety-blue, 
with a yellow-spotted throat, and they are 
very distinct from any other flowers growing in 
the greenhouse.—S. 


Homeless Herbs.—For me there is manie a 
plant 1 entertayn in my garden and paddock 
wiche the fasticious would cast forthe. I like 
to teache my children the uses of common 
things—to know, for instance, the uses of the 
flowers and weeds that grow in our fields and 
hedges. Manie a poor knave’s pottage would 
be improved if he were skilled in the properties 
of the Burdock and purple Orehis. The roots 
of the wild Succory and water Arrow-head 
mighte agaeeablie change his Lenten diet, and 
Glass-wort afford him a pickle for his mouthful 
of salt meat. Then there are Cresses and 
Wood-Sorrel to his breakfast, and Salep for 
his hot evening mess.-*-SiR Thomjb More. 
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Extracts from a Gardener’s Diary. 

April 7.—Sowing the following sorts of 
flower seeds—viz.. Primulas, Cinerarias, Asters, 
Stock8, Mignonette, Heart’s-ease, Polyanthus, 
and Nasturtium. Potting Balsams, Petunias, 
and scented-leaved Pelargoniums. Removing 
bedding plants from Vineries to colder quarters. 
Cutting all the old flowering wood out of 
Deutzias so as to encourage the growth of 
young shoots. Planting a quantity of small 
Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes to produce seed for 
next year. Finished levelling down Celery 
trenches for Peas. 

April 8 .—Sewing Carters’ Dwarf Crimson 
and Incomparable Dwarf White Celery in a 
frame for the main crop ; also Spinach and 
Radishes. Potting Caladiums, Achimenes, 
Chrysanthemums, and large Camellias. Put¬ 
ting in cuttings of Dahlias and Alternan- 
theras. Planting out a four-light pit with 
Melons and three manure frames with Cucum¬ 
bers, and earthing up those in a more forward 
state. Getting out trenches for two early rows 
of Scarlet Runner Beans. Clearing off Sea- 
kale beds and getting them forked up. Water¬ 
ing Mushroom beds with manure-water. 

April 9. —Sowing one row each of the fol¬ 
lowing sorts of Peas—viz.. Fortyfold, Giant 
Emerald Marrow, and Omega; also the fol¬ 
lowing sorts of Broad Beans—viz., Johnson’s 
Wonderful, Longpod, Seville Longpod, and 
Hardy’s Pedigree Windsor. Potting Dracmnos, 
Palms, and a few stove plants. Pricking off 
Perilla and Golden Pyrethrum. Clearing the 
litter from early Rhubarb, putting manure on 
the ground, and forking it in round the plants. 

April 10.—Sowing Canadian Wonder French 
Beans in pots, also in warm pits ; also Osborn’s 
; Early Forcing French Beans under a south 
wall. Potting off Alternantheras, Coleus, and 
: Dahlias. Pricking out Celery in boxes; also 
from boxes into frames. Tying in shoots in 
the early Peach house, and thinning the fruit 
on trees where stoned. Giving early Vinery 
where the bunches are thinned a good soaking 
of guano.water, and getting all vacant ground 
dug up. 

April 11.— Sowing a collection of ornamental 
Grasses; also Mustard and Cress. Pricking 
out Brussels Sprouts and Cauliflower plants in 
frames. Planting out spring-sown All the 
Year Round and Carters’ Giant White Cos 
Lettuce. Getting all Broccoli into the store- 
shed as fast as it becomes fit for use. Dutch- 
hoeing amongst Strawberries, Gooseberries, 
and Currants. Turning over gravel walks to 
give them a fresh appearance. 

April 12 .—Tying down young shoots in 
Vineries, and thinning the bunches where re¬ 
quired. Cleaning off Broccoli stumps and other 
vegetable refuse, and getting manure on to the 
ground. Earthing up and sticking Peas. 
Getting nets put over Broccoli seeds to keep 
them from small birds. Mowing and cleaning 
up the pleasure grounds, and rolling down all 
gravel and turf that requiro it. Fruit in use 
for dessert: Pines, Grapes, Apples, and Straw¬ 
berries. 

Flower Garden.— In cold districts where 
Roses are yet unpruned the work should be 
completed at once. Those who have acted on 
the wise plan of deferring the pruning of a 
considerable portion of their plants until a later 
period than that chosen by the generality of 
growers will reap the advantage of their delay, 
in seeing their plants break right off into 
growth and bloom without check, whereas in 
the case of early-pruned plants which have 
had their first shoots injured, or killed out¬ 
right, dependance will have to be placed on a 
second effort which the plants will make, but 
which never results in flowers equal to those 
produced by the shoots that push first. If not 
already done all standard and half-standard 
Roses should be gone over, and where any 
broken or doubtful stakes exist they should be 
renewed. The whole stock ought to be re-tied 
every spring, and for this there is nothing 
better than good tar twine, not low-priced 
inferior material that will give way before the 
end of the year. The larger the heads the 
stouter the supports should be, as will be ob¬ 
vious from the greater hold the wind has no them. 
In every garden each plant should be named, 


or half the pleasure derivable from seeing them 
when in flower is lost by those who are equally 
fond of Roses, but who do not know so much, 
about them; consequently all that require it 
should have fresh labels attached to them. 
For ordinary cultivators nothing is better 
or neater in appearance than zinc labels written 
on with indelible ink. 

Shrubberies. —Where good shrubs, like the 
Holly, the Rhododendron, or the Aucuba are 
standing with a coarse-growing, common 
Laurel, the latter will encroach upon and 
shortly smother the whole. Hesitate not, 
therefore, to cut, it out at once. It is better to 
have three good plants than four starvelings. 
Wherever the knife is required it should be 
used very sparingly, and only to reduce any 
straggling branches. Do not attempt any 
pruning that will destroy the natural habit of 
the plants, or at all tend to give them a for¬ 
mal appearance, for this is worse than allow¬ 
ing them to grow in what may be termed a 
wild state. Many varieties of shrubs that 
have been allowed to get into an unsightly 
condition by overcrowding may with advan¬ 
tage be headed down to within 2ft. or so of 
the ground; common and Portugal Laurels 
especially will be much improved by this, and 
will soon form good heads. Ivy on walls, 
covering arbours, or any similar structures 
should now be cut. Great advantage in yearly 
cutting Ivy is that the leaves, which annually 
decay and fall off, are all cleared away at once, 
and although the Ivy thus stripped of its leaves 
for a few weeks looks bare, still, when the 
work is done at this season, just as growth is 
about to commence, it shortly becomes clothed 
with new foliage of the most beautiful green. 
The present is a good time for planting Ivy. 
If the soil be deficient add as much as will 
bring it up to 1ft. in depth at least, to which 
dig in 4in. of good rotten manure. With 
suitable preparation Ivy will make more growth 
in a single season than it would in three 
seasons in poor, shallow soil. Where the 
space to be covered is limited in extent I 
should recommend the use of plants that havo 
been grown in pots, as those taken up from the 
ground do not make nearly the progress the 
first season that those that have been kept in 
pots do; in which condition they are to be 
had in most nurseries often 6ft. or 8ft. in 
height, with several shoots each. Plants of 
this description at once cover a considerable 
surface. When turned out of the pots dis¬ 
entangle the roots without breaking them more 
than is unavoidable, spread them out and 
cover with 3in. or 4in. of soil, treading it firm, 
at once nailing the shoots into the position re¬ 
quired. If the situation be inclined to be dry, 
qs it often is near walls, cover surface during 
the summer with Sin. of rotten manure. 

Renovating Grass Lawns. —Nowisthetime 
for this work. Lawns that were not turfed in 
autumn may be done now, or any time during 
the month. There are three ways of forming 
a lawn—by turfing, and thus covering the 
ground at once; by innoculation (where turf is 
scarce) ; and by seed. The two first methods 
are the best where good turf can be got, which 
is not always the case, as it is difficult to pro¬ 
cure turf quite free from Daisies, Dandelions, 
and coarse Grasses. The best is usually to be 
procured from commons, and sometimes from 
roadsides or places where there is a certain 
amount of traffic. This, when chopped up and 
scattered on good soil and well rolled, makes a 
good sward. For small plots, however, I would 
recommend fine lawn seeds. As regards the 
renovation of Grass lawns the best plan, when 
it is not desirable to go to much expense in 
renewing them, is to harrow or scratch the 
turf well, to give it a good scarifying, and then 
to top-dress with fine soil, free from stones and 
mixed with soot and wood-ashes, and sow Grass 
seeds pretty thickly. This work may be done 
any time this month.—W. 

Conservatory. —At no time of the year 
should conservatories be better furnished with 
flowering plants than at present; nor is there 
a time when they should be more interesting, 
on account of the numbers and diversity of 
plants that can bo had in bloom during this 
month. In addition to Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissus, and other bulbs, there will bo forced 
Hydrangeas, Roses, Deutzias, double-flowering 
Plums, Spine*?, ILiiiac?, Epacrises, Cytisus, 
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A zaleas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas 
These afford so much variety as to admit of the 
most effective grouping, if tastefully arranged 
along fine-foliaged plants and Ferns. Never 
crowd, even if more plants are at hand than 
are required, as it has a most injurious effect. 
The object should be to grow every p-ant, even 
the commonest, so that it will bear looking at 
individually. Attend well to Fuchsias, Gera¬ 
niums, and Calceolarias, as these will be re¬ 
quired to play a conspicuous part when early 
spring plants are over. Keep Fuchsias well 
8 topped in, and encouraged with manure-water 
as soon as their pots are filled with roots. Be 
careful not to use it too strong, however, as 
when that is the case it does more harm than 
good. In tying Geraniums use just sufficient 
sticks to support them and no more; as soon 
as their flowers are formed give them weak 
manure water once or twice a week; yet be 
careful never to give Geraniums too much 
water at any time as they cannot bear nearly 
so much as many things. When Achimenes 
have made 6in. of growth pinch out their 
points, to induce them to break and grow 
stocky, and tie them out sufficiently open to 
allow the light to act on their bottom leaves, 
otherwise these will turn yellow and drop off. 
It is time now to make provision for next 
autumn and winter’s display, by making a sow¬ 
ing of Primula and Cineraria seed; also by 
striking a batch of Euphorbia jacquinimflora. 
Hydrangeas, and Poinsettias. Some experience 
difficulty in striking this Euphorbia; if the 
young shoots are taken off with a heel when 
from 4in. to 6in. long, and inserted in Bilver 
sand, in a moderate heat, covered with a bell 
glass, very few will fail; but if the cuttings are 
made from a joint in the ordinary way the 
greater number will not succeed. Give atten¬ 
tion to such plants as Deutzias, Spiraeas, and 
similar things that have been forced; for if 
neglected now they will not flower satisfactorily 
next winter. It is the best practice to cut all 
the old wood out of the Deutzias, depending on 
young shoots from the base of the plant for 
next year’s bloom. 

Indoor Fruit. —In early Vineries, where 
Grapes are beginning to colour, a good water¬ 
ing should be given to the border, if inside, 
covering it over at the same time with some 
well-decayed manure, so as to render addi¬ 
tional watering unnecessary until the fruit is 
ripe. Continue the thinning of berries, the 
pinching of shoots, and the regulating of 
growths as occasion requires. Muscat Grapes 
in flower ought to have a temperature of 75° at 
night, and Hambnrghs 5° less. Peaches and 
Nectarines past the atoning process should be 
thinned if too thickly set, as no more will drop 
off. If the trees be in good health the fruit 
on them may be regulated from 8in. to lOin. 
apart at this last thinning. When it begins 
to colour air may be given freely, and the 
temperature may rise to 75° or 80° by sun-heat. 
Saocession houses will want syringing daily, 
and attention must be paid to watering the 
inside borders, for, although the surface may 
look moist, underneath they may be as dry 
as dost. Tying down the shoots as they pro¬ 
gress, and thinning them gradually where not 
wanted, keeping aphides and red spider in 
check, will be routine work now for some time 
in the late houses. Keep Figs well watered 
and syringed daily. When the fruit begins to 
ripen watering must be gradually discontinued. 
Stop all shoots when 6in. or 8in. long, in order 
to encourage a second crop. Plenty of heat, 
together with light, air, and moisture, will 
now be required for Cucumber and Melon 
plants, and the shoots most be regulated fre¬ 
quently, by stopping and pruning them, so as 
not to get too crowded. A steady bottom-heat 
must be maintained to Melons till they flower, 
and after plenty of fruit is set liberal supplies 
of tepid water may be given to the roots. 
Sow good batches of seeds of both Cucumbers 
and Melons for a late supply of plants, and 
spme of the ridge variety of Cucumber for 
planting oat in the open air. 

Hardy Fruit.— Strawberries will now re- 
quire attention. First go over them with the 
hoe, stirring the soil between the rows. If 
there be any small weeds it will destroy them, 
and if any of larger growth they mast be re¬ 
moved. After this the Strawberries should at 
once receive their sprirTg dressii 
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manure. That which has lain together a few 
weeks will be in the best order. This should 
be put on 2in. thick, the whole of the ground 
between the plants being covered. The 
manurial portion will get washed in with the 
rains, the straw will be left quite clean, and in 
a condition for keeping the fruit from getting 
soiled with heavy rains. If applied at once, 
there is plenty of time for the straw to get 
thoroughly cleansed and sweetened by exposure 
to the weather. In this respect it will be just 
as good as the new straw that is sometimes 
placed on just before the fruit is ripe, and it 
has the advantage of acting as a manure just 
at a time when it will benefit the crop and 
serve as a mulching, which prevents the undue 
evaporation from the soil of the moisture stored 
up during the winter, and of which these shal- 
low surface-rooting plants stand so much in 
need whilst the crop is swelling. Nothing can 
be more unsuitable than the mulchings of 
Grass mowings sometimes used. These are 
naturally cold, in addition to which whatever 
seeds are in them will germinate, filling the 
ground with grass, which is much more difficult 
to deal with in a kitchen garden than annual 


Vegetables. —a golden rule to be kept in 
mind in reference to vegetable culture is to 
sow little, often, and thin. Thin out and other, 
wise attend to all growing crops. Trench or dig 
every bit of ground as soon as it becomes vacant, 
casting it up rough with a strong steel fork. 
Where necessary give it a good dressing with 
manure or other compost, thoroughly incorpo¬ 
rating it with the soil os the trenching pro¬ 
gresses. Care, however, must be taken not to 
bring up too large a quantity of the subsoil to 
the surface; but it is of great importance to 
loosen it well every time at the bottom of the 
trenches. This allows water to run through it 
freely, and renders it pervious to air, which is 
so essential to the maintenance of a healthy 
tilth. During mild showery weather slugs are 
sure to be troublesome, devouring, as they do, 
young vegetables, especially those in seed 
beds. To prevent their ravages sprinkle with 
fresh air-slaked lime. Should gaps appear 
amongst vegetable crops they should be filled 
up from parts that are thickest, carefully pre¬ 
serving the roots and lifting with good balls 
with a trowel. Most kinds of crops may be 
successfully transplanted when in a young 
state by using hand-trowels; even tap-rooted 
plants, such as Parsnips, Beet, Parsley, Ac., 
will withstand moving in this way whilst 
young, whilst pulling or taking up young 
plants and dibbling them in with naked roots 
will be found to be attended with little success. 
A sowing should now be made of Broccoli for 
autumn and winter use; it is better to sow a 
little now, and again later on. It frequently 
happens that, in a very mild winter, the plants 
intended for late use come in earlier than they 
are wanted, leaving a blank which the second 
sowing will fill up. The following kinds will 
afford a succession:—Backhouse’s White, 
Snow’s Winter White, and Williams’ Alex¬ 
andria; these, with Walcheren and Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, which two latter, 
with good management, will keep good till 
Christmas, will be fonnd to lost until late in 
the spring. A little Lettuce should now be 
sown (Cos and Neapolitan Cabbage), as also 
small salads and Badishes. By sowing these a 
little at a time and often a continuous supply 
may be relied upon, notwithstanding extreme 
dry or wet seasons, in a way that cannot be 
done where the sowings are made at longer 
intervals. Ground that has been occupied by 
Coleworts, Ac., should, as it becomes vacant, 
be dug; if it requires trenching bury the stalks 
and refuse leaves of the preceding crop in the 
bottom of the trench as the work proceeds. 
This is even better than removing it to the 
refuse heap, as it slowly decomposes in the 
ground, affording acceptable food for the roots 
of future crops. Keep, the hoe going in dry 
weather amongst existing crops of Cabbages, 
Winter Spinach, early Peas and Beans. The 
object ought to be not to allow a weed to get 
lin. high, and they are destroyed with one- 
tenth the labour whilst thus small. Bed 
Cabbage and autumn-sown Savoys should now 
be planted, and, as these are no better for 
being grown extra large, 18in. apart in the 
rows and 2ft. asunder will be sufficient space. 


Soot as a Worm Destroyer— Worms are 
a frequent source of annoyance to plant- 
growers. They not only disturb the soil in 
pots to such an extent that root action is seri- 
ously impaired, but they often so choke the 
drainage as to cause the destruction of the best 
roots of the plant. A little soot plafced upon 
the drainage at potting time will effectually 
prevent the worms from entering the soil, and, 
os soot is a valuable manurial agent, two pur¬ 
poses are thereby served. I have invariably 
found that the roots never enter it until the 
excess of strength has been washed out of it, 
and then they appear to appreciate and feed 
upon it. I have used it in this manner tor 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cyclamens, and other 
soft-wooded and many hard-wooded plants, with 
the gratifying result of completely excluding 
the worms and benefiting the plants. Where 
rich soil is employed worms are most trouble¬ 
some. Strawberry plants, for instance, are 
invariably riddled if they stand where worms 
can have free access to them. Placing them 
upon a specially-jjrepared bottom is not always 
practicable, especially when the runners are at 
once laid in the fruiting pots; but by putting 
a good handful of soot in the bottom of tho 
pot not a worm can enter the soil, and towards 
the close of the season the roots will make their 
way into and feed upon it. It is better to mix 
about a fourth of moist sand with it—it will 
then bo strong enough to exclude the enemy, 
and will be rendered more palatable to the 
young fibres. Nothing can be more vexatious 
than to find that a large worm has mado its 
home in a pan of choice seed or in a cutting 
pot, but this remedy will prevent it.—J. C. B. 

Vegetables v. Fruit.— In the discussions 
which take place from time to time on the 
subject of growing fruit in this country with 
advantage to the consumer and profit to the 
cultivator, it seems to mo that the question of 
providing a good and cheap vegetable diet is 
very much overlooked. When people can buy 
oranges for months in the year at two a penny, 
eatable foreign Grapes of much better appear¬ 
ance than those often sold in Convent Garden 
at high prices, for 4d. and 6d. per lb.. Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Ac., at prices which just leave 
the lowest margin of profit to the grower and 
retailer, or makes it worth his while to carry 
them to the market, I do not think they can 
complain so greatly, but in the matter of salads 
and green vegetables how do the masses of the 
people in the great centres of industry stand ? 
The general public cannot conveniently procure 
what they want except through the middlemen 
or greengrocers, and it does not appear that 
the latter can sell remuneratively under a figure 
fifty or a hundred per cent, above what they 
pay for their goods in the market. This is 
exactly the state of things in some of tho 
largest towns in England. Why, in some of 
these towns you might count the respectable 
greengrocers’ shops on the fingers of one hand, 
and these cater for the wealthy principally. 
Go into the market on any day and see if you 
can buy even a head of Curled Greens, with 
more than a mouthful of wholesome or cookable 
leaves on it, for less than Id. or 2d. each; three 
small sticks of Bhubarb for less, when it is 
plentiful; a stick of Celery under 3d.; a 
Cucumber under 6d. or 9d. in season, or any 
other common produce at a resonable price, 
and then say whether it be fruit or vegetables 
that are most out of the reach of people who 
can do without fruit to some extent, but who 
would consume vegetables in quantity if they 
could only procure them. But the queston is, 
could vegetables be grown to come within the 
reach of the masses, and, at the same time, to pay 
the growers ? No doubt they could, provided 
greater facilities were afforded in the way of 
markets, where people could go at con¬ 
venient hours, and without travelling a mile or 
two, buy what they wanted. It is not to be 
expected, of course, that it would pay farmers 
generally to tnra their farms into market 
gardens, bnt it would pay some of them near 
large towns to do so, and simply devoto their 
land to the culture of common vegetables. 
Fruit crops are not to be depended upon with 
any degree of regularity, but there are few or 
no parts of the country where good crops of 
common vegetables could not be secured any 
season with certainty, and readily disposed 
of at remunerative prices.—^. 
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GARDEN ENEMIES. 

The Small Ermine Moth. —The caterpillars 
of this beautiful little moth are very destruc¬ 
tive to the foliage of any trees or shrubs, and 
■when a fruit tree is infested by them the crop 
of fruit on it for that year is sure to be spoiled. 
The moth selects Apple, Pear, Plum, or almost 
any fruit tree—Black Thorn, White Thorn, 
or the Spindle Tree (Euonymus)—on which 
to deposit her eggs. At times White Thorn 
hedges are entirely stripped of their leaves 
and covered with silky webs by these 
caterpillars. Apple Trees frequently fare 
little better, and have the appearance, when 
badly attacked, of their leaves having been 
burnt. The young shoots and leaves, when ex¬ 
amined, will be found to be surrounded by 
strong, brownish, silken webs ; their growth is 
not only impeded by these webs, but the cater¬ 
pillars within them devour theshoots and leaves. 
One of the best methods of destruction is, when 
possible, to kill the moths before they have laid 
their eggs. As soon as any are seen sheets 
should be laid under the trees during the day¬ 
time and the branches shaken or beaten sharply, 
when the moths will fall otf and may 
be easily killed. Soap suds applied by 
a garden engine, with sufficient force 
to break the webs and reach the cater¬ 
pillars, has also been recommended 
The moths make their appearance in* 

June or July, and deposit their eggs, 
twenty or thirty in number, in a mass 
near a blossom or leaf-bud; these they 
coat over with a gummy substance, 
which forms a kind of scale over them 
when it dries. The caterpillars are 
hatched in the autumn, but remain 
under the shelter of the scale during 
the winter. When the trees are coming 
into leaf they leave their winter quar¬ 
ters, but as they still require a certain 
amount of shelter from the weather, 
they eat their way into the leaves, 
feeding on the tissues, until they are 
sufficiently strong to bear the changes 
of the weather; they then make their 
appearance on the surface of the 
leaves, sometimes much to the asto¬ 
nishment of gardeners, who have pro¬ 
bably attributed to the east wind, or 
blight, the brown colour of the Apple 
leaves, and are much surprised some 
morning to find the trees covered with 
well-grown caterpillars, when not one 
was to be seen the previous day. Hav¬ 
ing left the interior of the leaves, they 
collect together and spin threads until 
they form a thick web round a young 
shoot, enclosing several leaves, within 
which they live, feeding on the upper 
part of the leaves until they are 
finished, when they move to another 
shoot, and form a new web. The 
larger ones sometimes cover several 
small branches and shoots ; in this way 
each family makes several webs, 
which, filled with half-eaten, withered 
leaves, make the trees look as if they 
had been singed. The caterpillars are 
generally fully grown about the middle of June. 
They then collect at one end of the web, and, 
arranging themselves close together, each 
encloses itself in a leathery cocoon of white 
silk, and assumes the chrysalis 6tatc ; they 
usually finish their cocoons on the same day. 
In about fifteen or twenty days the perfect 
insects appear. The moths measure nearly lin. 
across the expanded win '8, which are long and 
narrow. The colour of the upper pair is very 
variable, but they are usually of a leaden white 
colour, with about thirty small black spots 
arranged in rather irregular longitudinal lines 
near the margins of the wings, which are deeply 
fringed with livid-coloured hairs. The ground 
colour of the wings is sometimes pure white, or 
white, with a leaden or yellowish cloud in the 
middle, or pale or deep lead colour with every 
intermediate shade; the number of the spots 
also varies. The lower wings are leaden coloured, 
with a paler fringe; head, antennae, body and 
legs, white. The caterpillar measures about 
Jin. in length, and is of a greyish-white or dirty 
yellow colour, with a brownish head; the body, 
is sprinkled with a nujpber of smalLblack spots, 
and has one larger spot ertjhjsjde-of every 


joint. They are furnished with eight pairs of 
legs, the first three, the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and last joints each bearing a pair. The 
chrysalides are of a yellowish-brown colour.— 
G. 8. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 
Wireworms and Grubs. —These are always 
destructive to vegetation ; that is to say, every 
kind of vegetable planted on newly broken-up 
pasture or old turf-land is sure to suffer from 
wireworm, if not perseveringly attended to for 
the first two years afterwards with tolerably 
liberal dredgings of salt, at the rate of 6cwt. to 
8 cwt. per acre, when the weather is cloudy and 
rainy, and constant surface stirring of the soil, 
with hand scarifying or methodical hoeing on 
fine dry days, no matter how often it is per¬ 
formed, in order to well intermix and incor¬ 
porate the soil. The treatment described, 
however, will very soon eradicate the grub and 
wireworm, and wonderfully improve the 
growth and health of all kinds of garden 
vegetation. At the same time, if any part of 
the ground is pretty well covered with growing 



Tbe Ermine Moth. 

vegetation, and it is not convenient to sow or 
cast on the salt in a regular way evenly all ever 
the surface, sow over and amongst the crops 
broken-up or small pieces and dust of linseed 
oilcake. This the wireworms will eat, and then 
swell up and burst; but salt is the masterpiece 
to clear such vermin permanently. It will very 
soon do so if methodically applied, and will 
also improve the soil for a luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion for the future. As soon a3 any crop is 
cleared, apply a dredging of salt and fresh air- 
slaked hot lime; give the surface a good deep 
scarifying; fork, and tumble it up into rough 
ridges, in width according to the crop intended 
to be planted, and plant or sow half-way up 
the ridges on one or both sides, or on every 
other ridge, according to the distance you wish, 
thus affording a convenience not only of 
observing the ravages of any stray wireworm 
or grub, but exposing a good deal of the earth’s 
surface to atmospheric influence; pulverise it 
afterwards, and hoe and scarify it down in a 
healthy state, so as to torment the enemy. 
Nevertheless, the best way, as I have long ago 
experienced in practice, is, in taking into use 
or breaking up old pastures, either for garden 


or farm, first to dredge the surface with salt 
previous to putting plough, fork, or spade 
into it, and folding sheep on it for two or three 
nights, applying a dredging of salt at the rate 
of 4cwt. or 6cwt. to the acre each day, evenly 
all over it, and I have never afterwards been 
troubled with a wireworm, grub, fernfly, or 
cockchafer—all terrible enemies to the gardener 
and farmer. I have grown afterwards the most 
extraordinary crops of Mangolds, Swedes, 
Turnips, Cow Cabbage, Clover, and Trifolinms 
ever seen on the farm, and every kind of vege¬ 
table in the garden—clean, crisp, luxuriant, 
and heavy. These vermin, like Couch Grass 
and other obnoxious weeds, are sent no doubt 
for the good purpose of inducing us to culti¬ 
vate and improve the soil, and increase our 
crops in bulk and luxuriance. Deep cultiva¬ 
tion, and constant stirring the surface of the 
soil, are the death-blow to all weeds and 
vermin. I have fully proved it in practice 
many years since, and if methodically followed 
up our crops throughout the country would 
soon be doubled.—J. 

Amei it an Blight.—To kill this take half-a- 
pcck of quicklime, Jib. of flowers of sulphur, 
and fib. of lampblack. Mix with boil¬ 
ing water so as to form a thick 
paint. With this, in winter, when 
the leaves are off, paint the branches, 
having first removed all loose bark. 
Remove the soil from the bottom of 
the stem to the main roots, and paint 
the roots as far as they are exposed. 
The paint should be warm when used. 
When it has become dry the trees 
should be looked over, and all cracks 
and holes stopped with well-worked 
clay. After frost the clay stoppings 
should be dressed again, to close any 
cracks that may occur. Ammoniacal 
liquor from gas-works, a solution of 
soft soap, strong tobacco-water, and 
brine, may also be employed with 
success. Or dissolve lib. of soda in 
a gallon of rain-water; shake this up 
in a vessel with a pint of spirits of 
turpentine until they amalgamate ; 
add more water to make the quantity 
up to ten gallons. Apply to the trees 
with a garden engine or syringe having 
a fine rose. Or mix goose-grease and 
flowers of sulphur together in the pro¬ 
portion of 8oz. of the former to 2oz. of 
the latter, and apply with a paint¬ 
brush. Train-oil and other fish oils 
have been used with success, but in 
applying these care should be taken 
not to touch the buds. Coal-tar, 
niphtha, and linseed-oil, laid on with 
a brush, have also been used with good 
effect. Petroleum or paraffin oil is said 
to be an infallible remedy. It is suffi¬ 
cient to brush the infected trees once 
with a paint-brush dipped in this,oil 
(pure), applying it to all the parts 
attacked by the insect. 

Boxwood as a Scraper.— Where 
Boxwood does well, a mass of it on 
each side of a door proves a capi¬ 
tal scraper or mat in wet or snowy 
| weather. The only time during whioh it 
cannot be used much is when it is making its 
growth ; but at all other seasons it may be used 
in moderation for cleaning the feet; and, if 
done with any degree of care, the drawing of 
! the sides, toes, and heels of boots over it, 
injures it very little, and, of course, it is cleaned 
after every shower of rain. Where a flower- 
border runs round the house, the ordinary Box 
edging will do, if allowed to grow larger than 
ordinary near the door; but, on gravel, it might 
be planted in the form of a figure, such as a 
comma, a square, or a half-moon, or any other 
shape desired.—C. 

Planting Alpine Strawberries.— Runners 
planted now, or as soon as it is convenient 
in rows 1 foot apart, and 8 inches asunder-in 
the rows, in land well manured some time pre¬ 
viously, will come in useful in August and the 
two following months. When the plants are 
well established, mulch heavily with manure. 
Cut off all flowers that appear before the end 
of July. Seeds sown now in heat, pricked off 
when large enough to handle, and planted out 
in May, will bear in the autumn.—E. H. 
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THE SHRUBBERY. 

Melianthue Major. —This is one of the 
most distinct of all half-hardy foliage plants, 
a ad one well worth growing, planted in a warm 
6&ndy border, where it forms a noble object. 
If planted under a south wall, and protected by 
a mulching of litter or dung, it stands a 
moderately severe winter without injury, and 
comes up strongly in spring. As a sub-tropical 

{ •lant, in sheltered positions, it is very effective. 

t is easily propagated by division. Grown as 
a. climber or pillar plant in a cool greenhouse 
or winter-garden it makes a fine plant, from 
lO to 20 or more feet in height, clothed from 
bottom to top with large and handsome leaves. 
—J. H. 

Large Guelder Rose.— la the Shrubbery 
plants of the Guelder Rose are among the 
most striking objects in spring, and small 
plants in pots, if placed in the 
greenhouse, bloom in February 
and March. It formB a large 
bush or low tree, covered all 
over with coarse, starry, scurfy 
hairs. It is a native of the 
north of China, and was intro¬ 
duced in 1344; it is found in all 
the gardens of the rich in the 
north of China, and there is a 
tree of it growing in a garden 
on the Island of Chusan at 
least 20ft. high, which in the 
month of May every year is 
covered with its snow-white 
blossoms. When grafted on 
the wild form of the species it 
blossoms on small plants in pots, 
as before observed, and is then 
not unlike a white Hydrangea, 
by which name it is known 
among the Chinese. The flowers 
are pure white, and are pro¬ 
duced in large pyramidal clus¬ 
ters, as much as Sin. in dia¬ 
meter, not globular, like those 
of the common Guelder Robs, 
or Snow-ball Tree, as it is often 
called. 

Rose and Barberis Hedges. 

—Hedges formed of Roses, or 
Sweet Brier, or of both com¬ 
bined in one fence, are very 
effective. Such hedges are sel¬ 
dom met with, and yet, when 
covered with delicately-per¬ 
fumed flowers, few fences have 
a more pleasing appearance. 

When planted in good soil 
Roses grew luxuriantly, flower 
profusely, and bear any amount 
of training. Nearly any of the 
strong - growing Perpetnals, 

Teas, or Noisettes, may be 
planted for fences as well as 
the Scotch and Ayrshire kinds. 

Gloire de Dijon, Blairii No. 2, 

Lord Raglan, Fortune’s Yellow, 

Alba (Felicit6), Laura Davousb 
(in sheltered situations), and 
Bennett’s Thoresbyana are all 
good Roses for fences. Planted 
in well-trenched and well- 
manured soil these grow vigor, 
oualy, and only require occa¬ 
sional training in the way required, and a 
little thinning and pruning early in spring to 
keep them i? good order. I have no doubt that 
on warm welLdr&ined soils Marechal Niel will 
make a capital fence Rose, as it is well known 
to do remarkably well planted out in several 
places round London. I saw a fine plant of it 
completely covering a tall wire trellis, and 
which had made shoots in the open air as 
thick as one’s finger. Roses for fences should 
be on their own roots, or worked on the 
Manetti stock, and they soon establish them¬ 
selves if liberally treated. During winter they 
should be mulched with a good layer of rotten 
stable manure, which not only protects but 
nourishes the roots also when forked in after 
ail danger from severe frost is past. In pruning 
cat out all the smallest shoots, and in the case 
of the weaker-growing kinds cut them well back 
to one or two eyes; but robust growers may 
only have the uuripened tips of their shoots 
foreshortened. A neat' and effective dwarf 
Digitized by >910 


fence may be also formed of Berberis D&r- 
winii, which blooms profusely early in spring, 
and is robust and bushy in habit. Its brilliant 
orange flowers contrast well with its bright 
green foliage, and the plant can be kept within 
bounds by a judicious use of the knife. It 
grows from 2 to 4fb. high, and in addition to 
its being used as a fence it may be employed 
with good effect as a solitary specimen on the 
lawn. This is one of the prettiest of spring- 
flowering shrubs, and, owing to its free-flower¬ 
ing habit and manageable size, admirably 
adapted for villa or suburban gardens. 

Shrubby Willows.— Of these many are 
worthy ot a place in our gardens. Salix 
pentandra, Salix lucida, and one or two others 
have Buch a close resemblance to a Laurel, as 
to be frequently mistaken for varieties of that 
plant. Others again have very dark foliage, 
seldom reaching more than 7 to 10 feet in 


Lugo Guilder Rose (Viburnum m&crocophalum). 

. height, and ure of a close compact form, with 
I very little of that straggling habit found in 
ordinary Willows. There are also many dwarf 
varieties of slow growth, which do not grow 
more than 6 or 7 inches in as many years, and 
others that creep along the ground like fine 
threads, admirably adapted for planting on 
rockwork ; all those dwarf or shrubby varieties 
produce the well-known Palm, which in the case 
of some of them, as Salix lanata, will remain 
for several weeks without much change, bloom¬ 
ing in early spring, when flowers of any kind 
are welcome—W. S. 


Fuchsia Rose of Cistile—This fine variety 
makes a most showy pillar and rafter plant in 
a greenhouse or cold conservatory. I have it 
here trained to an ornamental wire trellis of 
pillar, and it has now got to the height of 12 
. feet. Being spurred in at pruning time it is 
i one sheet of bloom from bottom to top all 
through the summer and autumn months.—W. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Fried Artichokes.— When yon have boiled 
the Artichokes as above drain them, dip them in 
batter, or cover them with egg and bread 
crumbs. Lay them in hot lard until of a pale 
brown. Serve them on a bed of fried Parsley, or 
with the following sauce poured round:—Dis¬ 
solve an ounce of butter in the same quantity 
of flour; when quite smooth add salt and } 
pint of cold water. Boil this up, and pour it 
boiling to the beaten yolk of one egg. Add the 
juice of i a lemon, pour this Bauce on a dish, and 
lay the Artichokes on the top in a pyramid. 

Lasagne aux Tomates.— Take a pound 
of flat maccaroni (Lasagne, in Italian), 
break it up into convenient lengths, and 
throw it into a very large saucepan full of 
boiling water, with a small handful of sail. 
Keep stirring the lasagne, with care not to 
break them, and the moment 
they are done strain them im¬ 
mediately and effectually. The 
lasagne should net be over¬ 
done ; about 20 minutes’ boil¬ 
ing will cook them as they 
ought to be. Place on a deep 
dish which has been well 
warmed a few pieces of fresh 
butter, then arrange the 
lasagne in layers, pouring 
plenty of tomato sauce, which 
must be prepared in a small 
saucepan separately in the 
following way :—A small piece 
of butter is melted, and suffi¬ 
cient tomato sauce put into it, 
with pepper and Balt, and 
placed on the side of the fire 
to simmer, then put a good 
sprinkling of grated Parmesan 
cheese over each; put a few 
more pieces of fresh butter on 
the top of all, more sauce, and 
plenty of grated Parmesan 
cheese. Let the dish remain in 
the meat screen in front of the 
fire for about 10 minutes, then 
send it up to table. 

Jerusalem Art : ohokes.— 
'’Jerusalem” is merely a cor¬ 
ruption of ” Girasole,” a " Sun¬ 
flower,” as the plant belongs to 
this species. Take a dozen 
Artichokes, pare them, and put 
them into cold water for a few 
minutes, then into a pan with 
3 Onions (peeled), and cut up; 
2 heads of Celery, a little salt 
and pepper, and a quart of milk. 
Set these to simmer, until the 
vegetables are quite tender; 
rub them through a sieve, and 
boil in a pan, with the addition 
of a pint of good stock, and a 
small pat of butter; add more 
salt if needed, and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cream. This is a 
uiost excellent soup. It should 
not, however, bo too thick. 
Much depends on the size 
of the Articbokej. The mix¬ 
ture may be thinned by adding 
more milk or stock. It is 
indeed a most excellent soup 
without any Btock at all, and as such would be 
approved by vegetarians. Artichokes cooked 
plainly :—Pare them, and throw them into salt 
and water for a short time, then boil them in 
milk with a little salt. When done, which will 
be in from 20 minutes to half-an-hour, take 
them out. Use some of the milk to make white 
sauce. Pour this over the Artichokes, and servo. 

Fried Parsley.—Few cooks do this properly. 
Break the Parsley into sprigs, wash it, and wipe 
it very dry; place it in a wire frying-basket— 
which no kitchen should be without—and 
plunge this for one minule into a pan of boiling 
lard. The Parsley Bhould then be drained on 
cap paper. It will be very green and crisp. 
The pan should be nearly full of fat. 

Orange Fritters. —Peel carefully a couple 
of oranges so as to remove every vestige of the 
white part of the rind, core them, cut them 
in slices, roll in glace sugar, dip in batter, and 
fry in very hot lard; drain, and serve strewn 

with sugar. Original from 
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Questions and Answers. 

The Editor will be greatly obliged to any readers who 
will reply to the questions of correspondents in this 
column whether answered when inserted or not. In 
replying it is necessary that the numbor and title of 
the question answered should be given, and in sending 
querries the title of the question asked should be placed 
at the head of the paper. Correspondents should also 
adopt some distinctive initials or nom do plums, as 
“ Constant Reader,’* " Subscriber,*' “ Young Gar¬ 
dener,*' and others lead to much confusion. Corre¬ 
spondents should send thoir addresses, not necessarily 
for publication, but for futnro reference. Notes of 
practical interest will also bo welcomed. Writing 
should bo on one Bide of the paper only. Small draw¬ 
ings or sections are often very useful in illustrating 
notes and articles, and when suitable ones are sent they 
shall be engraved to accompany the notes. 

1. —Variegated Cabbage.—I have an antumnsown 
Enfield Cabbage plant that has stood the winter, having 
every leaf more or less variegated with white, aud I 
should like to know if it is a novelty or a common occur¬ 
rence? fit 1* of frequent occurrence in the Cabbage 
tribe. The seed saved from it would probably not yield 
one plant like the parent.l 

2. — Peach Blossoms Falling Off.— I have some 
Nectarines and Peaches (apparent ly healthy trees) grow¬ 
ing in an orchard-house, but largo numbers of blossoms 
rot and fall off 6very season. Could you or any of your 
correspondents tell me the cause of this and the treat¬ 
ment required to prevent this occurrence P [The failuro 
is probably due to the nnripened condition of the wood. 

' What is the position of the house ami under what condi¬ 
tions are the troes growing ?] 

3. — Tomatoes Under Glass.— Lost season I grew some 
Tomatoes under glass, but was only partially successful, 
and l would liko to have some information on the subject ? 

i Wo will give you all the information you require at the 
rat opportunity.—E d.] 

4.—Vegetables in Stiff Soils.— Kindly tell mo 
whether vegetables will grow in stiff yellow clay ? It has 
been dug well and manured. Will Spinach, Peas, Dwarf 
Beans, or Potatoes grow in it ? [Broad Beans, Peas, and 
Spinach wonld succeed in it fairly well, but such a soil is 
very unsuitable for Potatoes or Dwarf Beans unless you 
work plenty of leaf mould, old mortar rubbish, or coal 
ashes in tho rows iu which they are planted.] 

5.—Schoolmaster Potato.—I see this Potato de- 
scribed in a seed catalogue as being very early. I should 
feci obliged if any of your readers who hare grown it will 
give mo information regarding its time of ripening, 
whether it can be eaten before it is ripe like the ash-leaf 
varieties, height of hanlm, and dropping qualities ? 

6.— Hardy Annoals for London Gardens.— Will any 
one please name about a dozen good hardy annuals whlcn 
can stand smoke, dirt, Ac., and are suitable for sowing in 
a London garden ? 

7.— Pruning Hollies.— When is the best timo to prune 
and cut into shape a large Silver Quoen Holly that has 
been neglected for three or four years, and 6adly wants 
bringing back to its lost pyramidal shape ?—H. [I have no 
hesitation in recommending your correspondent to cut in 
his Silver Quoen Holly at this season. I have pruned 
Hollies both in Bpring and autumn, and never found any 
bad effects to bo the result. After the operation, darken 
the cat extremities of the branches, stir up the surface of 
the gTonnd with a fork, and place some good rich soil over 
the roots. Tho ontting in of many of the Hollies in my 
garden (to make them assume a pyramidal shape] waa 
done abont a fortnight ago.—J. N. 

8.— Ineffective Saddle Boiler.— I have a 4ft. saddle 
boiler that barely warms 600ft. of 3in. It is estimated to heat 
1,400ft., but the fire seems to have no life. The fines come 
down as low as the bottom of the boiler—12in. high, 8in. 
wide—and then passing over the top into the chimney, 
which is left. high. Can you suggest an alteration for 
the latter?—S. 0. J. [If tne chimney is directly over the 
furnace door, as we supposo, remove it a few feet on one 
side bo as to c&ase a curve in the flue and consequently a 
good draught.] 

9.— Gardens in the Shade.— To a house which I have 
just taken near London there is attached a garden in 
whioh are a tiny centre bed and a border. It is well- 
sheltered, but as far as I can seo it will never enjoy the 
smallest streak of snnshine except, perhaps, in tho early 
morning or late evening in the height of the summer. I 
have also a small greenlionse attached to my drawing-room 
with tho same unfortunate aspect. The dimensions are 
about 10ft. by 6ft. What can I grow in my new acquisi¬ 
tion ?— Ignoramus. [Hardy Ferns wonld be the most 
suitable plants foryoar garden if yon can get a few rough 
stones to form a little rockwork. Secure good drainage 
by throwing out the soil and placing in the bottom rough 
clinkers from a furnace, stones, or brick rnbbish. In your 
house you might grow Ferns, Mosses, Ac., of a balf-h&rdy 
nature, and perhaps some of our correspondents who have 
little glass-houses similarly Bituated will tell you what 
has sucoeeded best with them.] 

10. — Crickets.— My glass-houses are greatly infested 
with crickets, which injure my plants. I have tried 
every means I know of to destroy them, but without 
Buecess. Can you give mo any information in the matter P 
—J. [Crickets are often troublesome in plant-houses, 
especially amongst soft-wooded cuttings or young seed¬ 
lings; but they ore somewhat eccentric as to fowl. In 
some places they will devour greedily a particular plant; 
and, in others, they may exist in quantities, and not even 
touch the same plant. I have oven had crickets in some 
houses, and not been able to dotect their molesting any¬ 
thing ; although, at the same time, there were numbers 
of things which they usually oat. Where troublesome, 
they can easily be destroyed by means of beetle poison, 
laid down in tho same way as for the beetles.] 

11.— Plants for Small Conservatory.— Will you 
kindly suggest what plants will grow and best suit a 
conservatory, as I am rather unfortunate in my efforts: 
it is built against the house and over the cistern, and it 
faces the east ?—II. S. [Yon do not say whether the 
house is heated or not or what yon have been trying to 
grow in it. There is no reason why any ordinary green¬ 
house plants should not succeed in such a house prorided 
you can keep the frost out of it in winter. 1 
12.— Palms, Ficus, and Gloxinias.— I have a large 
Palm measuring 5ft. across in the centre, and about 3ft. 
high. It is planted in an ordinary flower pot which 
measures lfi, 8im hig\ and about 1ft. qin across. The 


roots of the Palm are beginning to come through the 
holes at the side of the pot, and are also showing throngh 
the earth at the top. The leaves of the Palm are 
gradually turning yellow, and going brown at thu tips; 
Is it because it wants re-potting; if so, how much larger 
should the not be, and what soil should I nse ? I have 
also some Ficus elastica whioh are behaving the same- 
leaves turning yellow and falling. Wishing to have some 
Gloxinias; last week I bought a dozen, and have potted 
them in 32 pots with some good loam and peat. Do they 
require auy particular attention P They aro on a shelf, 
at present, in the dark.— Fern. [Tho Palm and Ficus 
should cither bo shifted into other pots largo enough to 
allow of, say, an inch all round tho old ball of roots, 
using good turfy loam, a little leaf soil or rotted manure, 
and a little sand, ramming it well down with a flat stiek, 
or. if yon do not wish to do this, periodical applications 
of manure water, guano water, or a pinch of Standen’s 
manure, will give the plants fresh vigour and keep them 
in health, but such stimulants must be only applied in a 
weak state at first. The Gloxinias will do in the dark 
until they start into growth, but aftor this they must 
have plenty of light by placing them on a shelf near tho 
glass, not necessarily in a sunny position, as they are 
better shaded from direct sunahmo. Water liberally 
when in full growth.] 

ANSWERS. 

C. L. K.—Carter and Co., High Holborn, London. 

G. P. G.—Barr and Sngden, 12, King’s-street, Co vent- 
garden, W.C. 

W. Bailey.—D ahlias—Apply to Mr. Cannsll, Swanley, 

Kent. 

Prf.coce de Malingre Vine.— Apply to'any good nur- 
Eeryraan. 

It. - Gardening has been started for the very ends yon 
allude to, and you may depend thoy shall always be kept 


in view. 


NOW READY. 

Ewing & Company’s 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a most select one of the best New English and French 
varieties. 

This and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Gratis and Post Free to Applicants. 

EWING & CO., Eaton, near Norwich. 


Subscription Form., 

FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

(To be filled up by intending Snbscribors, cat ont, 
ana returned to the Ollloe.) 


Please to send me 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for One Year , 

commencing _'_ 


for which I enclose 


Name 


Digitized by 


NEW BOOKS ON GARDENING. 

This Day, Second Edition, crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 
2a. cloth; postage 3d., 

"POTATOES: How to Grow and Show 

X Them. A Practical Guide to the Cultivation and 
General Treatment of the Potato. By JAMES PINK. 
WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SKRIKS.-This Day, 12mo. v 
limp cloth. Is. 6d.; cloth board*, 2s.; postage 2d., 

Tf ITCHEN GARDENING MADE 

XV. EASY : showing How to Prepare and Lay-out the 
Ground, the beet Means of Cultivating every known 
Vegetable and Herb, with Directions for Managoment all 
the Year Round. By GEORGE M. F. GLENN Y. 

Just Published, 416 page*, 13S Illustrations, cloth 5s.; 
postaee 61., 

rj.OOD GARDENING; or. How to Grow 

vl Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers; with Practical 
Notes on Soils, Manures, Seeds, Planting, Laying-onfc, Ac. 
By SAMUEL WOOD. Third Edition, with considerable 
additions. “ One of the best and clearest which wo bavo 
met with."—Spectator. 

ANNUAL PROFIT from ONE 

oJVjAVJ ACRE of LAND and £176 per Annum 
from Three Glass Houses!-See MULTUM-IN-PARVO 
GARDENING. By SAMUEL WOOD, Author of “ Good 
Gardening." Third Edition, rovised. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
with Illustrations, price 2s.; postage 3d. "Should be 
read by all who contemplate growing for market and 
profit."— Farmer. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD and Co., 7, Stationcrs’-hall-court, 
London, E.C. 


TOHN EDGINGTON & Co. (Estd. l$0o), 

O MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to the 
ItOYAL FAMILY. 

MARQUEES, TENTS, and SUED COVERINGS on biro 
fur Horticultural Societies, Ac. 

I TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. 

SCRYM, TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand 
BUNTING, Ac. 

Sample Book of Garden Specialities, free by post, 2 stamps. 
48, Long Lane, West Smithfleld, London. 


_/or Gs. Gd. 


Address 


Date 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up iu the name of 
Thomas Bpahswick, 37, Sonthampton-street, Strand, 
W.CJ. Post-Office Orders should be made payable at the 
King-street, Covent-garden, Money Order Office, and 
Cheques shoold be crossed London and County Bank. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed to 
—"The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C." 


My set of garden tools, comprising the 
following articles: One eaoh spade, shovel, four prong 
steel digging fork, pair of garden shears, steel garden 
trowel, weed fork, dibber, two rakes, two hoes, different 
sizes, one Dutch hoe, all with tnrued ash handles, con¬ 
dition equal to new. Will sacrifice the lot for 21s., and 
Bend on approval. Those requiring useful set of tools for 
an adult will find this a genuine bargain,—J. R. 
BROWNING, 41, Gray's-inn-road, London, W.C. 


■WHEELER’S choice FLOWER SEEDS 

V V The TUFFLEY COLLECTION, Post-free. 

At our Seed Grounds. Tuffley, near 
Gloucester, we grow all the best and 
moat showy kinds of Flower Seeds 
largely, ana are thus in a position to 
offer them cheaply. With this view we 
have arranged a Collection of Ten of 
the most beautiful and effective kinds, 
which we send post-free for Is. 


TARHEELER’S choice FLOWER SEEDS 

T T The TUFFLEY COLLECTION, Post-free. 

All are hardy, easily grown, and 
printed on each packet are simple 
cultural notes. A list of the sorts may 
bo hod on application. 

WHEELER and SON, 

Seed Growers, Gloucester, 


■POTATOES, POTATOES, POTATOES 

X FOR SEED. 

Lincolnshire Myatt's Prolific^. These celebrated Early 
Potatoes cau be purchased at 52, Drury-lano, London. 
Terms 5s. 6d. per cwt., five guineas per ton for cash. 
Also Early Rose, 7s. per cwt.; only few of these on hand. 
Bags can be supplied if desired, 6d. each. 

GEORGE HOAR. 


Every Thursday Afternoon, price 6d. 

(A Specimen Number, post-free, 6|d. stamps.) 

NATURE: 

A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 
TVTATURE contains Original Articles 

JJv on all subjects coming within tho domain of 
8cience, contributed by tho most eminent scientists, 
belonging to all parts of the world. 

Reviews, setting forth the natnro and valne of recent 
scientific workB, aro written for Nature by men who are 
acknowledged masters in tlieir particular departments. 

Tho Correspondence columns of Nature, while form¬ 
ing a medium of scientific discussion and of intercommuni¬ 
cation among the most distinguished men of Scienoe, have 
become tho recognised organ for announcing new dis¬ 
coveries and new illustrations of scientific principles 
among observers of Nature all the world over—from 
Japan to San Fancisco, from New Zealand to Iceland. 

The Serial columns of Nature contain the gist of the 
most important Papers that appear in the numerous 
Scientific Journals whioh are now published at home and 
abroad, in various languages; while longer Abstracts are 

J iven of tho more valuable Papers which appear in foreign 
ournals. 

The Principal Scientific Societies and Academies 
of the World, British aBd Foreign, have their transactions 
regularly recorded in Nature, the Editor being in corre¬ 
spondence, for this purpose, with representatives of 
Societies in all parts of tho world. 

Notes from the most trustworthy sources appear each 
week recording the latest gossip of the Scientific world at 
home and abroad. 

As questions of Science oompass all limits of nationality, 
and are of universal interest, a periodical devoted to them 
may fitly appeal to tho intelligent classes in all countries 
where its language is read. The proprietors of Natubk 
aim so to conduct it that it shall have a common claim 
upon all English-speaking peoples. Its articles are brief 
and condensed, ana are thus suited to the circumstances 
of an active and busy people who havo little time to read 
extended and elaborate treatises. 

Subscriptions to Nature. 

Yearly.28s. , 

Half-Yearly.14e- 6d. 

Quarterly . 7s. 6d. 

To the Colonies, United States, the Continent, and all 
places within the Postal Union: 

Yearly.80s. 6d. 

Half-Yearly ..ISs. 6cL 

Quarterly . 8s. 

P.O.O. to be made payable to MACMILLAN & Co. 
Office: 29, Bedford-street. Strand* 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE 


SOLE HIGHEST AWARDS 

BOTH AT THE 

PARIS AND PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITIONS 

FOB 

GALVANISED 

WIRE NETTING. 



diplomas were uniform, “the different de¬ 
grees of merit being marked by the wording 
of the Judges* Reports,” Messrs. BROWN 
& Co. have to challenge any other ex¬ 
hibitor to produce a Report on Galvanised 
Wire Netting at all equal or approaching 
theirs in superiority, as quoted above; and 
should no one be able to do this then 
Messrs. BROWN & Co.*S claim is proved 
beyond dispute. 


SPECIAL LI8T OF CHEAP ORCHIDS. 


PRICES REDUCED ONE-THIRD. 

Prices per Lineal Yard , 24m. high 


Size 

of 

?Ie3h. 

Mostly used for 

& 

1 

Or 

Light. 

a 

i 

Or 

Medium. 

1 

Or 

Strong. 



| 

d. 


d. 


d. 

2 in. 

Dogs or Poultry. 

19 i 

a* 

18 

3 

17 

4 


Small Rabbits, Ac. ... 

19 

3 

18 

3i 

17 

41 

llin. 

Smallest Babbits ..i 

19 

3* 

18 

4! 

17 

61 

lin. 

Pheasantries .. 

19 

6! 

18 

8! 

17 

10! 

Jiu. 

Aviaries... 

20 

0 

19! 

10! 

18 

I/O! 

*iu. 

»s . 

22 

1/2! 

20 

1/4 

19 

1/6 

iin. 

#• .. 

22 

1/8 

20 

1/91 

19 

2 , 


MESSRS. J. B. BROWN Sc CO. 

ALSO CLAIM THE 

SOLE HIGHEST AWARD 

AT THE 

PARI8 INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
1878 

FOB 

GALVANISED 
WIRE NETTING 

THE SILVER MEDAL 

AND THE REPORT OP THE JURY 

(As officially intimated to them by the 
President) 

That J. B. BROWN and CO.’S Netting 
was the Best in the Exhibition. 


B S. WILLIAMS, having recently re- 

• c»ived from bis collectors and correspondents in 
different parts of tbe world large consignments of Orohids, 
and through having purchased several collections in this 
oountrv, is now in a position to offer good yonng healthy 
plants of the following Bpecies and varieties at more 
reasonable prices than it has been possible hitherto to sell 
at. An inspection is respectfully invited 


THE SOLE HIGHEST AWARD 


FOB 


GALVANISED 
WIRE NETTING 

AT THB 

PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION, 1876. 

Messrs. J. B. BROWN & Co. herewith 
submit to their friends and the public 
the following indisputable proofs of their 
c lftim as above stated* 

Vol. III. of the Official Reports of the 
Philadelphia International Exhibition, as 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
by command of Her Majesty, and published 
by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1878, 
contains this first sentence in the opening 
4 Memorandum,” page 3 

“As stated in the Executive Commis¬ 
sioners* Report, Vol. I., page 43, the medals 
a»l diplomas awarded at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition were uniform, the different 
degrees of merit being marked by the 
wording of the Judges’ Reports.” 

In Vol. III., page 103, there is this Re¬ 
port on Messrs. J. B. BROWN & Co. s 
Exhibits:— 

“ Galvanised Wire Netting for inclosing 
Poultry, Pheasants, Dogs, &c.” 

“Commended for excellence in assort¬ 
ment, from 4-inch to i-inch meshes, mate¬ 
rial, workmanship, economy, regularity of 
meshes, proper thickness of wire, quality, 
and manner of Galvanising.” 

Now, as the Official Memorandum referred 
to, which prefaces thq Commissioners’ Re¬ 
port, distinctly states that the^i dals and 


xo 6 
10 0 
10 6 
7 6 
15 0 
15 0 

10 6 
10 6 
3 6 
10 C 


Messrs. BROWN & Co. trust they have 
now clearly established their claim to the 
Sole Highest Awards both at the Paris and 
Philadelphia Exhibitions for Galvanised 
Wire Netting. And every one who visited 
their stands either at Pans or Philadelphia 
admitted the distinct superiority of their 
Netting to all others, including the repre¬ 
sentatives of certain competing exhibitors, 
who apologised for the manifest inferiority 
of their exhibits that their netting had been 
taken out of stock. 

The following is a copy of a letter, written 
to Mr. J. B. Brown during the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition, from one of the largest and best- 
known French purchasers of English Wire 
Netting, who were themselves exhibitors at 
Paris, and who purchased from almost 
every English Wire Netting manufacturer. 
Messrs. Brown & Co. had 311 st executed an 
order for the firm (in June, 1878), for 3,000 
metres of their Galvanised Wire Netting 
50in. high, 1| mesh, 17 gauge 

“ We have received your sixty rolls of 
Netting. We really never saw anything so 
splendidly done in netting—so equal, so 
regular in the meshes. We have unrolled 
one roll, and examined it from one end to 
the other, and did not find the slightest 
defect. We shall keep one roll in our ware¬ 
house here as a sample, and every one shaU 
see the difference between your goods and 
others.” 


Established.—s. d^ 
Aerides rosoum 

crispnm. 

virens . 

odoratum majus .. 

Lobbl . 

Fielding! . 

Oattleya Mcndelli 
(imported) 

Amandins . 

eitrina. 

Trianift). 

Warscewiori doli- 

eata . 

Warner! . 

lobata . 

crispa . 

Oalanthe Veitchi ... 
vestita lutco oc- 

culata . 

rubro oocnlata ... 
Coelogy no oristat a... 
Oymbidium eburnenm 15 

Mastersi . 1S 

Ojpripediam barba- 
tnm superb urn 
insigne. 

gpeotabilo . 

Boxali . 

Feorcei. 

Harrisianum 

nivenm. 

Dendrobinm formo- 
Bum ffigantc-um 
ohryaotis ... ... 

cretacenm . 

Piorardi . 

pulchellum pur* 

pureum . 

Fiudleyanum 

bigibbum . 

nobile . 

chrjsanthnm 
81 


Established.— 0 . 
Epidendrnm vitol- 
linummaj us (im¬ 
ported), from... 2 

Limatodes rosea ... 3 

Lycaste Bkinneri ... 5 

Maadovallia Linden! 15 

polysticta . 5 

Harryana . 7 

ignea . 7 

Odontoglossnm Ins- 
leayi leopardinum 5 
Alexandra (im¬ 
ported) 

Halli ... 
hystrix ... 
cirrhosum 


15 

3 

2 

3 

3 

7 

5 
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10 6 
3 6 
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3 6 
10 C 
7 

S 6 
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puichollnm majus 
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_ jpsis 

ported) ... ... 
Pescatorei (im¬ 

ported) ... ... 

Rossi majus (im¬ 
ported) . 

Oucidium aurosum 

Baueri.. ... 

sphacelatum 

incurvum . 

verrucosum... ... 
concolor «. ... 

flexuosum . 

Papilio... ... ... 

Kramer! . 

Pleione lagenaria ... 

Walliehiana. 

Sacoolabium ampul* 

laceum . 

Blomei majus ... 

curvifolium. 

_ _ Vanda tricolor in- 

bigibbum . 7 0l signis. 

nobile . S 6 J Cooler... . 

rsanthnm ... 3 6* Roxburghi. 

Specimens of the above can be supplied, prices of which 
will be forwarded on application. 

B. 8. WILLIAMS, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
Upper Holloway, London, N. 
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Messrs. Brown & Oo. have also in their 
possession letters both from the United 
States and from nearly all parts of France 
testifying freely to the great superiority of 
their Netting to all others. 

Messrs. Brown & Co. further challenge 
any Wire Netting Manufacturer in England 
or elsewhere to produce Netting equal in 
quality to that which they are known to 
supply. 

90 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


B. 8. WILLIAMS’ 

NEW AND CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS 

For 1879. Post-free. 

The Silver Medal Primulas. 

PBIMULA SINENSIS FIMBBIATA OOOCINEA (New). 
Per packet, 5s. and 3s. Sd. Awarded two First-class 
Certificates by the Royal Horticultural and Royal 

Botanic Societies, 1878. ... . 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBBIATA, Williams floperb 
Strain (Red, White, or Mixed). Per packet, 5s., 
3a. Gd., 2a. Gd., and Is. Gd. 

The above Primulas were awarded a SILVER MEDAL 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, February 11,1879. 
CYCLAMEN PEBSIGUM GIGANTEUM BUBBUM 
(New). Per packet, 5s. and 3s. 0d. 

CYCLAMEN PEBSIGUM GIGANTEUM. Per packet, 5a. 
and 2s. Gd. 

The above Giant Oyolamens have been awarded Firat- 
Class Certificates by the Royal Horticultural and 
Royal Botanio Societies. 

CYCLAMEN PEBSIGUM, Williams’ Superb Strain. Per 
packet, 5s., 3s. Gd., 2s. Gd., and Is. Gd. 
CALCEOLARIAS, Williams’ Superb Strain, finest mixed. 

Per paoket, 5s., 3s. 6d., 2s. Gd., and Is. Gd. 
CINERARIA, Weatherill’s Extra Choice Strain. Per 
* packet, 5s., 3s. Gd., 2s. Gd., and Is. 6d. 

BEGONIA, New bedding, finest mixed (New)- Per 

SOLANUM* ^HYBBIDUM EMPRESS (New). Per 

VIotfcORNUTA LOVELINESS (New). Per packet, 
2s. Gd. _____ 

Collections of Choice 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

For one year’t supply, 

10s. 6<L, 21s., 42s., 63;., ft 84s. 

ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE, Post-Free. 

in nod, amounting to 20s. Carriage Free to any Bailway 
Station in England. 

Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
UPPER HOLLOWAY, 
LONDON, N. 

u n y i nfl i Tram 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Opinions of the Press. 

No one in possession of a garden, however small, should 
be without this journal; and it is invaluable to the 
nmateor. The greatest novice with Gardening by his 
side must be able to lay out and maintain a perfect garden 
on a large or small scale. The articles on house and 
window gardening are very good, clear, and simple; and 
may be followed out alike by the rich and the poor.— 
llyde News. 

Gardening Illustrated. Sixteen large pages for one 
penny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise the most ex¬ 
perienced in newspaper enterprise. No one having even a 
garden plot or a back-yard capable of growing a few 
flowers should be without this useful, beautiful, and 
seientiflo teacher of the whole art of gardening.— 
fountain. 

Our new contemporary, Gardening, seem* to supply a 
missing link. All the papers hitherto published on flori- 
culture have been over the heads of the owners of small 
gardens, and only suitable for those who oould spend con¬ 
siderable sums on flowers. It is admirably got up, and 
carefully illustrated.— West London Express. 

We have been glad to receive part one of a new weekly 
journal of much excellence, entitled Gardening. It is 
designed to impart instruction on gardening to owners 
or occupiers of small plots of land, and it is well 
calculated to attain that end. The illustrations aie 
good, and the articles well written. We heartily wish 
it success, and trust that it may induoe many to turn 
their attention to flower cultivation and the beautilying 
of their homes.—Sportsman. 

It is simply a matter of accident that a man's garden is 
large or small—the art is all the same, and so are the 
beneficial effects resulting from its exercise ; and no one 
who has a bit of ground can be excused for not putting it 
to the best account. The new journal is finely illustrated. 
Numerous articles are inserted from the pens of practical 
men who have the gift of saying what they mean, and of 
conveying sound instruction. A more useful or beneficial 
eoheme oould hardly be undertaken.—Greenock Telegraph. 

Replete with useful instruction for the experienoed and 
practical horticulturist as well as ttie amateur. We 
cordially recommend it to our readers as a marvel of 
cheapness as well as utility.—Mercantile Journal 

This paper seems to meet the wants of amateur 
gardeners, inasmuch as it deals in an instructive manner 
with all that appertains to small gardens. Its oontents 
are diversified and embrace every sphere of horticulture, 
whilst the illustrations that dot its pages will add to its 
interest.— Middlesborough Mews. 

This is certainly the oheapeat paper of the kind we have 
seen. The illustrations are excellent, and the letterpress 
U written in a chatty, familiar style, which makes even a 
botanical description of the Tigndia pavouia grandiflora, 
&o. t Ac., very interesting. Our country readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested in gardening, after having 
seen the (taper, will, we believe, thank us for bringing it to 
their notue.— London University Magazine. 

It contains sixteen illustrated pages of useful and 
practical matter, is well printed, and in every respect 
calculated to realise fully the design to aid all 
those interested in the medium and smaller-sized gardens 
throughout the United Kingdom, both in cities and towns, 
and their suburbs, ax well as in the country.— Exeter 
Gazette. 

It is evident that the greatest care is taken to publish 
only the most practical and trustworthy advice and 
directions ; while the various illustrations are such as will 
be helpful, practically, to all readers, or otherwise useful 
in making good plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known.—Hoyle News. 

High praise is due to the projectors of this attempt to 
bring information about gardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovers of horticulture. Tno taste for garden- 
lngdesoends to us from •• the grand old gardener and his 
W1 : e * in th® Present day it show* no Bigns of dying 
out. This new publication, the object of whioh is to 
foster and guide such a healthy, profitable, and pleasure- 
E^njj^oocupotion, u deserving of great encouragement. 

We favourably commend this small-priced serial on 
gardening as adapted to fill a place not hitherto taken 
up. We understand it purposes to devote a consider¬ 
able portion of its space to the subject of small gardens, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notice plants which may bear smoke 
relatively well, and be attractive, many amateurs will be 
prompted to make trials, and good must come of it.— 
Lradjord Adcerliser. 

Gardening Illustrated, a very cheap weekly journal 
for town atd country, has just opportunely commenced, 
i t meots a want much felt by amateur and cottage gar¬ 
deners, giving advice and instruction on gardening in a 
uianner free from scientific and technical terms. If the 
journal keeps up to the standard of the first number it 
will meet with general acceptance.— Bristol Times. 

Gardening is designed to aid all those interested in the 
medium and smaller-sized gardens throughout the United 
Kingdom, both in cities and towns and their suburbs, as 
well as in the country. All who enjoy the charms and 
the many healthful and profitable advantages of a garden 
must wish these to be extended to every owner or occu¬ 
pier of even the smallest patoh of land. Happily for most 
of us, the pleasures of a garden have little relation to its 
extent. Good health and pleasure can be secured by the 
busy man in no better way than by gardening. All 
interested in it may like to hear of a journal entirely 
devoted to their interests, assisting ttv eye and memory 
»y its artistic and faithful illustfskhw, and so treating 
the various subjects dealt with that its words may be 
understood by all who read. Town, suburban, and indoor 
piirdens will recaive a full share of attention in this 
periodical, while t>;o household and the various incidentals j 
to suburban and rural gardening, such as the management I 
or boes, poultry, As., will also be treated of.—Irish 
J tuies _ _ 
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T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

-U Jonrnal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4Jd.; post free for 
12 months. Ids.; six months, 9 j. 9d. Price 4d., at News¬ 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampton-atreet, 
Strand, W.O. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : Journal 

franqais pour l’Ansleterre: Politique, Literature, 
Sciences, Arts, Vari&da, Nonvelles, et Notes. Un 
exeraplaire par la poste 4id-t en timbres poate. Atone¬ 
ment franoo par la poste—nn an, 18s.; six mois, 9s. 9d. 
On s’atonne anx bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


TA SEMAINE FRANC AISE: “La 

■LJ Semaine Francaisk is well printed on good paper 
at a low price; any student of Frenoh affairs m any part 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

Verandah Gardening. —With very little 
outlay or trouble any kind of verandah may 
be exceedingly ornamental during a part of 
the season with really good and effective 
plants. The Virginian Creeper may be 
trained over the roof, as nothing grows 
faster, and its colour, in summer, is a bright 
green, while in autumn it becomes a mass 
of glowing red. It should be planted at the 
end of the verandah, along the front of 
which should be trained Creepers, such as 
Clematises, at each end. If the latter be 
very long, however, some may be placed in 
the centre as well. On the pillars or sup¬ 
ports, Honeysuckle and the Edible Passion¬ 
flower and Jasmine might be trained with 
advantage, and neat baskets suspended be¬ 
tween the pillars have a fine effect, filled, 
say, one with blue 
Convolvuluses,and 
another might con - 
tain a white and 
pink Fuchsia, sur¬ 
rounded by blue 
Lobelias; a third 
might be furnished 
with a handsome 
Calceolaria in the 
middle, and Tro- 
pscolum (scarlet) to 
hang round it; and 
a fourth mightcon- 
Eist of a plant 
of Centaurea, sur¬ 
rounded by Rollis- 
Bon’s Unique Gera¬ 
nium. Then, stand¬ 
ing at equal dis¬ 
tances in potsalong 
the front, mi^ht be 
placed either hand¬ 
some flowering- 
plants or shrubs. 

All the plants 
which I have men¬ 
tioned might re¬ 
main out of doors 
all the year round, 
except those in the 
baskets, some of 
which may be saved 
in a small green¬ 
house if such a convenience be at hand. 
The cost, however, of filling them afresh 
every season is but trifling. In autumn 
they might be filled with variegated Ivies, 
and in their centres might be placed 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Squills, or any spring- 
blooming bulbs, and the wooden supports in 
front may be made gay with the red-ber¬ 
ried Cotoneaster microphylla, or the bril¬ 
liant scarlet-flowered Japanese Pyrus 
(Cydonia), Japonica, Veitcli’s Virginian 
Creeper, or any other climbing plant. A 
glass-covered verandah is far preferable, 
from a gardening point of view, to one 
covered with any other material, inasmuch 
as it affords facilities for growing plants 
which would not succeed so well under a 
dark roof. Our illustration represents one 
of the best possible forms of verandahs. 
It is a covered-wayiCoOnecting gla^a-^ouscs, 
D i gitized by (j Q 


situated on either side of the dwelling- 
house. The house walls upon which it 
leans may be covered with Tea or other 
Roses, Camellias, Jasmines, Fuchsias; or 
even the beautiful blue Plumbago enpensis, 
if well planted, would succeed. If close¬ 
growing plants were needed, the Creeping 
Fig (Ficus repens) and the silver-leaved 
Enonymus radicans would answer the pur¬ 
pose. In the narrow border, at the foot of 
the wall, with its neat, edging of Ivy, 
might be planted Hydrangeas, Deutzias, 
Myrtles, Bush Roses, or some of the ten¬ 
derer Rhododendrons. Such a border 
would also offer good opportunities for 
establishing a neat little Rock work, on 
which might be grown many beautiful half- 
hardy plants; or, if in a shady position, the 
most beautiful of the British Ferns might 
be grown well.—S. 


GLVSS-OOYE^ED VEIt \NDAH. 


Stands of Hardy Ferns.— For the 

decoration of sitting-rooms in large towns 
these are particularly well-suited, and 
yet it is seldom they are employed for 
that purpose, because I suppose those who 
have not tried their effect, or seen them, do 
not care to experimentalise in the matter ; 
those, however, who will try their effect 
will not be disappointed. Hardy Ferns 
stand every change in the atmosphere, and 
look quite as effective as the more tender 
varieties. I first saw an arrangement of 
this kind in an apartment in a large town, 
in which it continued in good condition for 
two years. The stand had been formerly a 
hanging-basket, but, in order to convert it 
into a stand, the chains by which it had 
been wont to hang had been taken off, and 
a wire-worker supplied it with four feet or 
supports, which raised it about 8in. or lOin. 


from the table on which it stood. The 
basket was lined with Moss in a growing 
state, at least it had a bright and fresh 
appearance; inside of this was a layer of 
broken crocks. The rest of the basket was 
then filled with a mixture of peat, loam, and 
silver-sand, in which the Fem roots were 
planted. The basket was about a foot 
across; planted in the centre was a nice 
specimen of the Hart’s-tongue Fern (Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare), and round it were 
mixed varieties, such as Aspleniuui Tricho- 
manes, Asplenium marinum, Polypodium 
vulgare, and several other small plants of 
LastreaFilix-mas andsimilar Ferns. The sur¬ 
face of the soil was covered over with fresh- 
looking wood Moss. Another stand of this 
kind, only on a much larger scale, was as 
follows :—The stand was at least 2ft. across, 
and each plant in it was growing in a 
separate pot; bnc 
this was concealed 
by the Moss with 
which the potswere 
packed. In addi¬ 
tion to the Ferns, 
this stand was fur¬ 
nished with several 
plants of plain and 
variegated Ivy. 
which were so 
placed that they 
drooped round the 
edge, and had a 
very charming ef¬ 
fect. In the centre 
was a large-si zed 
plant of Lastrea 
Filix - mas, and 
round it were 
grouped several 
other good-sized 
specimens of Bri¬ 
tish Ferns. In 
winter the plants 
were well watered 
about twice a week, 
the pots being 
lifted out of the 
stand and watered. 
The Moss, also, 
was damped, which 
tended to keep the 
plants fresh.—H. 

Fuchsias in Baskets.—Now is a good 
time to put young plants of Fuchsias into 
baskets, in order to obtain a good display 
for the window or garden late in summer 
and throughout the autumn. Varieties of 
slender habit are best adapted for the pur¬ 
pose, and if the shoots be kept persistently 
stooped the plants will form dense bushes, 
which will cover the bottoms and sides of 
the baskets, and, when suspended from the 
roof of a greenhouse or conservatory laden 
with bloom, will form striking objects. The 
flowers, indeed, are shown off to greater 
advjvntage in this way than when the plants 
are grown in pots and trained in a pyra¬ 
midal fashion. Good rich loam, plenty of 
wato*, and timely attention to stopping the 
sho«»» a so as to obtain a dense pendulous 
habit at first, are all the plants require to 
bring them to a high statq.of perfection.—S. 
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Cyclamen persicum 
turned out of their pots, when in full bloom, 
and will la9t without flagging in a saucer 
or soup-plate for a week at least, provided 
their roots are kept damp. I lately arranged 
four groups of these plants in Hat dishes on 
a long sideboard, which had a tall back of 
looking-glass; from these floral bases 
sprang three slender brass-wire arches, 
which were lightly draped with climbing 
Fig (Ficus repens), from a liot-house, and 
the effect was very pleasing.—W. 

Palms for the Dinner-Table.—These ele¬ 
gant plant8 are not only as graceful as the 
most delicate Ferns, but far better fitted to 
withstand the aridity of apartments heated 
by either coal-lires or gas. I find plants 
from 1ft. to 2ft. in height are, as a rule, 
most useful for table decoration; but in 
exceptional cases, where the tables are very 
large, plants 3ft. or 4ft. high may be em¬ 
ployed with excellent effect. Palms for 
dinner-tabic work should be grown in 5in. 
pots, or at most Gin. ones, these being 
amply large enough for a plant 2ft. to 3ft. 
high. Much of their elegant appearance 
is lost if the pots are large in proportion to 
the plant, and the only extra labour entailed 
on the cultivator by the use of small pots 


Borne of the best and most easily grown 
Palms for indoor decorative purposes 


Goonomi 
dedans 
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borbonica 
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M: liritia 
flexuoia 
Phoeuix 
sylvo.-itria 
tenuis 
RhapU 
fla'xllifonnis 
humilis 
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Diunor-tablo Palm. 


is the necessity for watering them more 
frequently, especially during the dry hot 
summer months. The best soil for Palms 
of all kinds I find is a good fibrous 
loam, intermixed with sufficient sand to 
keep it fresh and open, and the pots 
must be thoroughly drained. In pot¬ 
ting, press the soil down firmly. Palms 
may now be purchased of any of the 
leading nurserymen at moderate rates, or 
the amateur cultivator may procure seeds 
and propagate his own plants year after 
year. By adopting the latter method plants 
of all sizes may be obtained, and they will 
form useful ornaments for the conservatory 
74 , or apartments. Perhaps in no other class 
74 j of plants can we obtain more agreeable 
variety than in the use of Palms if carefully 
selected with reference to their size and 
habit of growth. Our illustration shows 
the application of enamelled vases, which 
associate well with the other dinner-table 
ornaments, or are pretty additions to the 
65 I sidebonrd in ordinary apartments. In prac¬ 
tice, if ornate vases are not to hand, it is 
generally best to surface the pots with fresh 

f reen Moss; or Sclaginella, or drooping 
'em fronds can be inserted round the sides, 
so as to hide the dull red mass of earthen- 
72 j ware; or the pot can be wreathed with green 
73 and variegated forms of Ivy, Periwinkle, or 
75j the fresh young growth of Myrciphyllum 
7G | asparagoides. Amateurs, like myself, will, 


71 I 


Avec* 
alba 

lutescens 
Calamus 
asperrimus 
Hyatrix 
Chamnodorea 
clegans 

Eracsti Atiguati 
claucifolia 
lunata 
micropbylla 
Cocoa 

Weddell i ana 
Da^monorops 
plnmosus 
Go momn 

cangcsta 

—F. 

My Window Eox.— In the summer of 
last year I filled a box with different kinds 
of plants suitable for window decoration, 
and placed it on the window-sill. The 
eaves of the house projected at least four 
feet, thus affording good shelter. The 
plants, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias, Gazanias, Tropmoluins, Lobe¬ 
lias, Petunias, and common Geraniums, 
grew well during the summer, and as I 
watered them attentively they flowered 
beautifully until late in the autumn, when 
some of them began to look ragged. As 1 
had plenty of nice plants in pots I paid no 
attention to them until November, when. I 
cleared all out except the first four, which 
looked fresh and healthy; I therefore lot 
them alone, and dibbled in around them 
some spare Crocus roots. The Fuchsias 
lost their leaves, but the others kept fresh 
all winter, and in spring I had a beautiful 
display of flowers in my little box. In May 
I entirely overhauled it; I picked out the 
Crocus roots, and removed as much of the 
old soil as I thought would not injure tlie 
roots of the plants, replacing it with fresh 
material, and adding a few more little 
Heliotropes and Lobelias. The result has 
been most satisfactory, but the plants grew 
rather thickly, which I readily rectified by 
using my scissors, and by spreading out the 
branches of my massive Ivy-leaved Gera¬ 
niums. The Fuchsias, Calceolarias, and 
Gazanias all bloomed brightly and pro¬ 
fusely, and, although I have left them again 
in the box this winter, I fear that they have 
grown too much to remain there next year. 
They have had no protection whatever in 
winter beyond that of the overhanging roof, 
which certainly keeps off rain and snow, but 
does not obviate cold and biting winds.— 
M. W. 

A Simple Ornament.— A pretty mantel¬ 
piece ornament may be obtained by sus¬ 
pending an Acorn, by a piece of thread 
tied round it, within half an inch of the 
surface of some water contained in a vase, 
tumbler, or saucer, and allowing it to re¬ 
main undisturbed for several weeks. It 
will soon burst open, and small roots will 
seek the water; a straight and tapering 
stem, with beautiful glossy green leaves 
will shoot upward, and presents a very 
pleasing appearance. Chestnut trees may 
be grown in the same manner, but their 
leaves are not as beautiful as those of the 
Oak. Tho water should be changed once a 
month, taking care to supply water of the 
same warmth; bits of charcoal added will 
prevent the water from getting sour. If tho 
little leaves turn yellow, add one drop of 
ammonia into the utensil which holds the 
water, and they will renew their luxuriance. 

A Garden on the Roof. —In regard to 
roof gardening, Mr. S. B. Parsons, of Long 
Island, says, in tho American Agriculturalist 
—“ It is within the means of any man 
who builds a good bouse to have a garden 
on the roof, which, dining the summer, can 
Original frem 
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be filled with the most luscious Grapes, man of ordinary intelligence could soon 
Reaches, Plums, &c., and in tho winter with . learn to grow them, even if his life has 
plants, the beauty of the flowers of which been passed in the midst of dry goods or 
will afford a charm far beyond the trifling , hardware; if, however, his own skill fails 
cost of their maintenance. A glass roof him, florists are always attainable. Here, 


costs very little more than a tin or slate one. 
Let the roof, therefore, be covered with 
glass, and let the uppek* floor be covered 
with concrete, sloping gently from the 
centre to the sides, around which a slight 
depression. in the floor can carry the mois¬ 
ture or drip into the leaders which pass 
from the roof of every house to the ground. 
With this slight expense a perfect green¬ 
house may be had. A Mansard roof glazed 
in this manner is shown in our illustration. 
Now for heating. Everyone knows that 
the upper rooms of his house are so warm 
from the ascending heat of his furnace that 
registers are scarcely needed. Let the 
doors be kept open, and the waste heat of 
the house will keep the top at the highest 
desirable temperature. Thus the green¬ 
house is heated without any extra trouble 
or expenditure. Its care would be a pleasant 
recreation for any of the family. The plea¬ 
sure of cutting one’s own flowers, or sending 
to a friend one’s own Roses, or Camellias, or 
Black Hamburg Grapes, is not to be 
despised. In case the demands of the 
counting-house or the drawing-room are too 
engrossing to allow any attention to flowers, 
there are numerous florists in every city 


then, are new luxuries—flowers, Peaches, 
and Grapes—within the reach of every man 
of moderate means. If the capabilities of 
this plan and its economy were thoroughly 
understood by architects and proprietors, 
the time would soon come when a roof- 
garden would be considered just as essen¬ 
tial an appendage to a house as a bath¬ 
room. The demand for care-takers would 
bring forward a host of candidates for this 
new branch of industry, and it might fur¬ 
nish an excellent and remunerative vocation 
for women.” 

Barrelier’s Bell-flower (Campanula Bar- 
relieri) as a Window Plant. —This is one of 
the finest of all dwarf-growing Bell-flowers 
for window culture, and after trying many 
other kinds, including C. pulla, C. tur- 
binata, C. fragilis, and others, I have given 
this the preference. Grown in a pot of 
rich sandy earth it forms a bushy little 

f dant in the spring, while a month or two 
ater its branches extend until they hang 
gracefully over the pot sides covered with 
pale purplish-blue salver-shaped flowers. 
A good potful of this plant makes a capital 
substitute for a hanging-basket, and the 



who would be glad to keep such a place in flowers show to better advantage when the 
perfect order for a very moderate 
compensation. If a little extra 
strength is given to the beams 
which sustain the upper story, 
sufficient earth could bo placed 
there to lay out the whole space of 
25ft. by 50ft. as a garden, with 
winding-walks, carpets of Moss 
and Roses, Camellias, &c., planted 
in the soil. By this mode the 
illusion will be complete, .and in 
the middle of winter one may 
have a tropical landscape. But, 
for fruit as well as flower culture, 
the use of pots will bo preferable. 

Let us see what can be done with 
these. The superficial area of 
nearly every good city house is 
more than twelve hundred square 
feet. This would contain quite an 
orchard of fertile little fruit-trees. 

If one wishes no flowers, but 
fruit only, he can have forced Peaches 
and Nectarines at a season when he cannot 
buy them for less than a dollar each. But 
if it be desired to have the house filled with 
flowers through the winter, wo cannot culti¬ 
vate forced fruit. "VVe can, however, have 
flowers, stone fruit, and Black Hamburg 
Grapes in succession. If the house has been 
filled with flowering plants in the winter, 
aud there is plenty of yard room, they can 
be taken out and arranged in groups in the 
yard as Boon as all danger of frost is over. 

The house can then be filled with Peaches, 

Plums, and Nectarines in pots, which can be 
obtained of the nurserymen ready for 
fruiting, or prepared the previous year by 
the florist having charge of the house, and 
kept in the cellar during the winter. These 
can remain in the house until the fruit has 
attained sufficient size to be safe, when 
they also can be grouped in the yard, where 
they will grow, and ripen early and well. 

Their place in the house can then be sup¬ 
plied with Grapes in pots which have been 
retarded by being kept in a cool dark place 
in the cellar. These will then bear abun¬ 
dantly during the summer, and, before the 
flowering plants require to be taken in the 
ensuing autumn, will duly respond to the 
tiller in Black Hamburgs and Muscats. Two 
pounds to each vine, or f 3ur hundred pounds 
of grapes, would be a moderate estimate for 
the space mentiojoeiji above. Both stone 
fruits and Grapeajare cp^ly rijuyibed* and a 


A Conservatory on tho Roof. 

plant is suspended in the window or on the 
balcony outside. It is also a capital bracket 
plant, or it looks well on the window-sill, 
where the shoots can hang down freely. 
The two best Campanulas for the window 
are undoubtedly this and C. pyramidalis, 
which are very distinct from each other in 
habit of growth, and both perfect in their 
way.—B. 

The Arum Lily (Calla scthiopica).—This 
valuable plant is greatly benefited by being 
planted out during the summer months in 
good rich soil. It delights in abundance of 
moisture at the root, and, in fact, it succeeds 
well as an aquatic. It should be lifted care¬ 
fully and repotted in September, when the 
most forward amongst them will be showing 
flower. They should be placed in a cold pit 
and introduced as required to the window 
or conservatory, where the white flowers or 
spathes and highly ornamental foliage render 
them effective subjects. They are not 
liable to insect-pests, and are easily in¬ 
creased by means of offsets or small bulbs 
that form at their bases. I find them to 
answer best confined to a single crown in a 
pot. Care should be taken to get a stock 
that produce fine flowers; for amongst them 
there are some with narrow-pointed leaves 
that prodnee small flowers even in the case 
of strong plants, while the broad-leaved 
section as a rule produce flowers of good 
form and substance.—W. 


PROPAGATING. 

Striking Adam’s Needle (Yuccas) —A 
very largo iTucca aloifolia has been growing in 
tho centre of my greenhouse, tho top of which 
it had reached, and as it was very much ad¬ 
mired I wished to shorten it a little if possible. 
I got a box made, measuring about 18in. 
across and 12in. in depth; this box was made 
in halves, out of the bottoms of which I cut a 
small half circular bit, so as to allow the stem 
of the plant to pass through the box, which 
stood on three legs about 4ft. from the ground; 
I then got some good loam and leaf-mould, to 
which was added a portion of silver sand, and 
filled the box with tho mixture. In April last 
I made an incision in the bark of the Yucca, 
and on examination the following autumn I 
found the box full of roots, which had issued 
from the incision, thus enabling me to lower 
my specimen 4ft. without detriment to tho 
plant.—J. C. 

Ribbon Borders.—What more dreary or 
wasteful than a small garden treeless and 
flowerless for two-thirds of the year ? A 
garden did I say ?—a grass plot the rather, 
diversified by patches of bare brown earth, tho 
work, it might be, of a school of moles, who 
were studying geometry beneath. I would 
protest against tho exclusive appropriation of 
a small garden to that which may be termed 
the summer system, not only because it brings 
with it the miserable nakedness, the long, 
dreary, dirty desolation, but withal a result yet 
more deplorable. It destroys the poetry, tho 
sentiment, the teaching, the associations, 
the memories, and the hopes, of 
which a garden should be the haunt 
and home. Great poets have 
written tender poesy upon tbo 
brightness and sweetness, the grace 
and the peace, of a garden as it 
used to be. They rejoiced to watch, 
here in cool grot, or there from the 
sunny walk, the natural development 
of its beauty—from the first Snow¬ 
drop in spring to the last Rose of 
summer, so varied, so ample, and 
so sure. They sang, like the birds, 
heart-music from its fragrant bowers; 
but who has sung or can sing in or 
concerning those treeless, shrubless, 
exposed and shadeless d^uares, to 
which the blackbird comes only for 
his worm, and flies to seek in some 
more favoured garden a twig on 
which to chant his grace? The Muse 
can only weep and wail, because the 
Muse must be aware that Flora, 
whom she loves, is here but decked 
and exhibited to catch the public eye, 
and behind the scenes she is starved and 
beaten. Tho Muse is aware that for a consider, 
able portion of the year herbaceous ghosts, 
arboric apparitions, and bulbous bogies haunt 
this now gaudy ground. She is not to bo de¬ 
ceived, my brother, no more than you or I 
when we see some silly wench on a Sunday 
with half-a-year’s wages on her back, and a 
month’s ditto on her shining hair, as full of 
oil as a salad, and know that to-morrow she 
will be a slipshod sloven—indolent, morose, and 
grimy.— The Six of Spades. 

The First Dahlia.—This was introduced 
into England by Lady Holland, and is thus 
alluded to in “ Holland House,” the recent 
work of the Princess Mario Lichtenstein:— 
'* Having been much gratified somewhere in 
the South of Europe by her first acquaintance 
with Palestine soup, and, ascertaining that 
the main ingredient was the Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choke, Lady Holland procured what she sup¬ 
posed to be a root of it, and forwarded it (pro¬ 
bably by a King’s Messenger) to her gardener 
at Holland House. When a beautiful flower 
came up instead of a succulent vegetable, she 
gazed on it with a feeling near akin to that of 
tho fox-hunter who complained that the smell 
of the Violets spoilt the scent. But tho value 
of her acquisition began to break upon her when 
the London seedsmen, who came to look at it, 
offered thirty guineas for a root. Another 
version is, that a root was given to her at 
Valentia in 1804 by a celebrated botanist, who 
had just received it- an unknown rarity, from 
Sjuth America. Original from 
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GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— These, though 
rather difficult to grow, are among the most 
effective of greenhouse plants. The seed 
may be sown from April to July, and the 
plants generally commence flowering about 
the end of April and keep on till June and 
longer. The seeds of the Calceolarias being 
exceedingly small, a little care is necessary 
in sowing as well a9 in the treatment of 
the plants during the early stages of de¬ 
velopment. It is advisable to use for the 
purpose small seed-pans, or pots some 6in. 
in diameter. These should be well drained, 
and filled with light rich soil, which should 
be pressed moderately firm, placing the 
rougher portions upon the Moss which 
should cover the crocks forming the drain¬ 
age. The surface of the soil should be made 
perfectly smooth and level, and should then 
be well watered with a fine-rosed watering- 
pot. When this has been absorbed, the 
seeds should be sown upon the wet surface 
slightly pressed down; and they may have 
a very slight portion of light soil or silver 
eand dusted upon them. Some growers, 
however, do not cover with soil at all, but 
merely cover the surface of the pot with a 
piece of glass which the rim will 
prevent from pressing upon the 
soil. The pot or pan should then 
be placed in a pit or frame, or under 
a hand-glass, so that it can be 
shaded from the sun, or the pot, 
with its glass covering, may be 
placed on the north side of a wall, 
where the seeds will speedily ger¬ 
minate. As soon as the plants are 
large enough to handle they should 
be pricked into pans of similar 
soil, and shaded from intense sun¬ 
shine; afterwards they should be 
potted singly into 3in. pots, from 
which they may in due time be 
transferred into pots of some 6in. 
or Sin. in diameter, in which, unless 
in cases where large specimens are 
desired, they may be flowered. 

They should be wintered in a light 
pit, or on a 6helf in a greenhouse 
as close to the glass as possible; 
and, as Calceolarias are very liable 
to attacks of green fly, the struc¬ 
ture containing them should be 
fumigated with Tobacco or good 
Tobacco paper whenever these pests 
make their appearance. The soil 
used for the final potting — 
which should be into Gin. or 8in. 
pots, or largerif large specimens are 
needed—maybe composed of about two parts 
turfy loam and one part well-rotted manure 
or leaf-soil, with the addition of a portion 
of silver or other sharp sand, should the 
loam be of a heavy or tenacious character; 
and as soon as the plants begin to throw up 
flower-stems they will be materially assisted 
by the use of clear sootwater, applied about 
twice a week, more particularly in cases 
where it is intended to flower the plants in 
comparatively small pots. As soon, how- 
* «rcr, as the blooms begin to be fully de¬ 
veloped the use of soot or manure water of 
any kind should be discontinued, as it is 
possible that a persistence in its use might 
prove prejudicial to the exquisite markings 
of the flowers.—P. G. 

Climbing Fuchsias. —We have some old 
Fuchsias growing up the rafters of a house, 
which we are sure need less attention than 
any of our other climbers, and which 
produce no end of flowers between May and 
November. The shoots hang down 5ft. and 
6ft. from the roof, laden with their droop¬ 
ing flowers, and whole bundles of such 
shoots are cut off during the summer to 
decorate glasses and vases that have to be 
trimmed with drooping flowers and foliage. I 
The plants have sterns like old Vines, and I 
are growing \nthftlyy|~k»t,l, no 1 


one exactly knows where, but it is believed 
they are luxuriating in the stiff loam under 
the foundations. In December the shoots 
are all cut close back to the stem, just like 
spur-pruned Vines, and during summer 
they are not tied or trained in any way, 
unless they droop so low down as to be an 
inconvenience, when they are looped up. 
The Fuchsia is an astonishing grower whet, 
planted out, and young plants run up the 
rafters in a couple of years or so. Our trees 
—for so they may be called—have young 
shoots upon them now 18in. long, though 
they are growing in a cold house, where the 
fire is never lighted except to exclude frost. 
The Fuchsia will grow vigorously in any 
common garden soil, and if it be rich all the 
better, provided the plants have room, air, 
and light, and are allowed to extend during 
the summer. As regards training, the best 
plan is to take one leading shoot up the 
rafter or wire, and let it grow as much as 
it will (a Fuchsia will sometimes grow 10ft. 
or more in a season), at the same time per¬ 
mitting all side branches or laterals to grow 
without stopping also. These are always 
produced regularly and abundantly along 
the main 6tem, under favourable condi¬ 
tions ; and they will grow several feet long, 



Little Wonder Calceolaria. 

and flower along a good part of their 
length, though the blooms are produced in 
greatest quantity at the points of the 
shoots. No lateral training should be 
attempted; the leading shoot only should 
be guided by tying it to the wire, but all 
the others should hang down from the roof. 
Now is a good time to plant, and if old pot 
plants with tall stems be available for the 
purpose, they are better than young ones, 
as they afford a good start. The plants 
need only be shaken out and planted like 
Vines; and if provision be made for them 
to root through or under the wall to the 
outside, all the better. The usefulness of 
the Fuchsia for cutting for indoor decora¬ 
tive purposes has been already alluded to; 
but a word more may be added on that 
point. The more free-growing varieties 
make much longer and suppler shoots when 
planted out than they do in pots, and they 
will bear bending like Willows. We cut 
them off their entire length for vase work, 
sticking them in round the edges of tall 
vases, froiu which they droop in a graceful 
and showy manner ; and they mix well with 
almost any other flowers. Sometimes, when 
U8edas a drapery for large vases containing 
groups of plants, we have just stuck the 
shoots into the flower pots and let them 


hang over. The soil in the pots being moist 
keeps them fresh for some days, even in 
very dry rooms; and when they begin to 
droop they are renewed. The plants are 
nothing tne worse for the thinning, and 
they grow fast enough to afford a good 
supply of shoots for cutting. Strong¬ 
growing free-flowering sorts should be 
chosen for the purpose. Tall plants grown 
in pots or tubs may be grown as success¬ 
fully against a wall out-of-doors as under 
glass, provided they are protected in 
winter. 

Potting Camellias.— The Camellia grows 
luxuriantly in ordinary good tolerably light 
garden soil, wherever the climato suits it 
out-of-doors. When cultivated under glass, 
and with an object, it is desirable to give 
the Camellia as good compost as possible, 
and this may consist of two-thirds of 
rotten, light, turfy loam, one-third of peat 
and leaf-mould together, and a liberal addi¬ 
tion of river or silver sand, if the loam and 
peat be not themselves of a sandy descrip¬ 
tion. Some use peat alone, but the plants 
do not thrive long in it. The best time to 
pot Camellias is just when the plants 
have done flowering, or when they have 
completed their growth, but before the 
flower-buvls have matured, other¬ 
wise they will probably drop un¬ 
expanded. We have potted small 
and large plants frequently just 
when the young shoots had made 
their length and when the buds 
were in the rudimentary stage, and 
never had any mishap with them. 
The pots should be very carefully 
drained with clean potsherds, put¬ 
ting the largest pieces at the 
bottom and the smaller ones on 
the top. Large pots or tubs should 
have Sin. or 4in. of drainage, and 
the smallest-sized pots should not 
have less than lin. The Camellia 
in a healthy state is a vigorous 
rooter, and may have a good shift 
when it is re-potted; for it is not 
desirable to shift the plants often, 
especially after they get large, good- 
top-dressings being sufficient after¬ 
wards. Small plants may have 
lin. more room, and large ones 
may be allowed from 3in. to 4in. 
all round, accordingly as they are 
weak or vigorous; nnd it is some¬ 
times better, in the case of un¬ 
healthy plants with few roots, to 
reduce the ball of soil and put 
them into smaller pots than before; 
but growing plants must have 
more or less additional room. Before Dot¬ 
ting it must be ascertained whether the Dali 
of soil is dry or not in the winter—a thing 
likely to oocur—and, if so, it should be 
steeped in water until there is no doubt 
about it being soaked through. In potting 
the soil should be pressed moderately firm 
round the roots; but beating it hard with 
rammers is unnecessary. Plenty of room 
should be left for water, 3in. or 4in. in 
large pots, and proportionately less in small 
one, but enough always to hold a suffi¬ 
cient quantity to soak the roots at one 
watering. After all the plants are potted 
they should be set, whether by them9elve3 
or among other plants, so closely together 
that the pots will be completely shaded and 
cool; or, what is better, they should be 
plunged in ashes or soil. If neither of 
these arrangements can be carried out, then 
some means should be taken to shade the 
pots and prevent alternations of heat and 
cold and drought, which the Camellia is not 
able to endure. 

Woodwardia Radicans. — Among the 
many kinds of Ferns cultivated in our 
gardens few are more ornamental than the 
Woodwardias, and of these W. radicans, 
the subject of our illustration, is one of 
the handsomest. It is well adapted for 
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conservatory or room decoration, especially 
as a centre-piece for a vaae, on account of 
the broad graceful arched manner in which 
the fronds grow, and in baskets or on pro¬ 
jecting peaks of rock work it is also equally 

S leasing. The fronds, as may be seen, pro- 
uco young plants at their extremities—a 
circumstance of which advantage is taken 
when young plants are wanted. All that is 
necessary is to take a frond furnished with i 
a number of these embryo plants and to lay 
it on the surface of a broad seed-pan filled 
with peat and sand in about equal propor¬ 
tions. Peg down the frond quite flat on 
the mould, keeping the upper surface still 
upwards, and sprinkle a little silver sand 
over the whole. Do not, however, bury the 
frond, but, on the contrary, let the sana just 
nestle about the axils of the pinnm and the 
base of each young bud. 

The whole must be kept 
moderately moist and the 
young plants will strike 
root. The Woodwardia is 
hardy in the south of Eng¬ 
land, but when afforded the 
shelter of glass its growth is 
much more satisfactory. In 
a cool Fernery the fronds of 
W. radicans not unfre- 
qnently acquire a length of 8 
or 10 feet. Woodwardias 
like a loamy soil, and, as a 
rule, succeed best when they 
are planted out. For fur¬ 
nishing bare corners of 
houses or indoor vases in 
winter nothing can be more 
suitable than either W. 
radicans or orientalis; and 
even the bare ledge of a 
rockery may be clad in lovely 
verdure by planting a large 
Woodwardia near the spot 
and spreading the fronds 
over it in such a manner 
that the young plants at the 
ends of the long shoots may 
strike root and establish 
themselves where wanted. 

Woodwardias when in pots 
are also useful for brackets 
or for temporary room decor¬ 
ation on pedestals. W. 
areolata is a fine North 
American species, perfectly 
hardy, and is also very use¬ 
ful in a cool house. W. vir- 
ginica, another North Ameri¬ 
can kind, is also hardy, and, 
when well grown, very hand¬ 
some. Its fronds, which are 
of a pale green colour, are 
thrown up from an under¬ 
ground stem to a height of 
from 1ft. to 2ft. To these 
may be added an evergreen 
Japanese species (W. japon- 
ica), likewise a distinct and 
handsome Fern for a cool 
house. An acquaintance of 
ours used to grow them 
very well without pots in large balls, 
of earth, with Moss laced over them. 
This is not a necessary or perhaps the best j 
mode of growing the plants ; but his object j 
was to place some large and graceful spe -1 
cimens where pots would be objectionable, I 
and he grew large plants very successfully 
without their aid, with abundance of water 
given to the Moss-covered ball. 


not being so subject to insects as some 
others; but, to grow it well, it must be 
encouraged by the application of liquid 
manure, and the yearly addition of fresh 
8urface-6oil, otherwise it gets weak, and 
makes comparatively poor flowers. It is 
also most suitable for a back wall, or train¬ 
ing round a pillar. 

Passion I lowers (Passifloras) are favour¬ 
ites ; there are several that can be used as cool 
conservatory roof plants, amongst which 
may especially be mentioned the free- 
flowering light-coloured P. onychina, the 
white P. Hartwegiana, and P. Imperatrice 
Eugenie, white sepals, and pale pink petals. 
These are plants of moderate growth, free 
bloomers, aud, from the pendulous habit of 
the flowering shoots, are well adapted for 
the purposes under consideration. 


WooiwardU In Boll of Earth covered with Mom. 


A FEW CLIMBERS FOR COOL 
GREENHOUSES. 

Plumbago capensia.— A plant excelled 
by very few grown in the greenhouse; a 
good free grower and bloomer, its flowers, 
pale blue, are produced in bunches. This 
forms an excellent contrast to other 
climbers; it is a comparatively clean plant, 
Digitized by ^' 


QjppWttUvely 


Mandevilla suaveolens —A free-growing 
plant with highly-perfumed, white, trumpet¬ 
shaped flowers, produced in bunches from 
the points of the shoots. It is not so gene¬ 
rally known or grown as it ought to be, re- 

? uiring a considerable amount of room to 
ully develop itself; it needs a moderate 
amount of root-room, in good turfy sandy 
loam, assisted through the growing season 
with liquid manure. The plant is subject 
to red spider, to keep down which it should 
bo well syringed two or three times a week 
through the season of growth; the flowers 
are fine for cutting. 

Clematis indivisa.— 1 This is a white- 
flowered plant, from New Zealand; it is a 
very free grower, and a most useful plant 
for the production of cut flowers, a con¬ 
sideration that should by no means be lost 


1 sight of, for if snch of these roof plants 
are grown as will furnish in quantity flowers 
for cutting, it is an advantage. This is a 
strong grower, and is suitable for a large 
house; where it can have space to run it 
will grow in any kind of soil, and is not 
subject to insects. The plant mil bear a 
free use of the knife after flowering. 

Lapageria rosea. —This is a fine climbing 
plant with rosy-crimson bell-shaped flowers: 
it is a plant of moderate growth, that likes 
a good, rich, sandy loam, well drained, on 
account of the liberal supply of water it 
requires when in full growth. It is from 
the Chilian Andes, found at a considerable 
elevation, and requires nothing more than 
protection from frost, but the young shoots 
are impatient of the direct action of the 
hilst the leaves are not fully de¬ 
veloped, consequently, it 
should in this stage have 
a little shade. The mistake 
which many at first made in 
the cultivation of this Lapa- 
geria was in planting it out 
too soon; a Fmall ordinary 
trade-sized plant takes a 
couple of years to get into a 
strong state, and during this 
time it should be kept in a 

f )ot, moving it on into a 
arger size ns the roots re¬ 
quire it, and when it gets 
strong and has plenty of 
roots to lay holdjof the soil, 
in which it is turned out at 
once, it Bhould be planted 
out, otherwise the too great 
body of earth becomes sour 
before the roots exist in 
sufficient quantities to freely 
extend all through it. 

Tacsonia Van Voxemii. 
—As a plant for roof decora¬ 
tion, which will grow freely, 
and which can also be kept 
in moderate bounds without 
using the knife to such an 
extent as to interfere with 
its flowering, there are few, 
if any, plants that surpass 
this Tacsonia; it is a profuse 
bloomer, its finely-coloured 
crimson flowers literally 
hanging in wreaths for 
months together; the shoots 
should be allowed to hang 
down for a yard or two, ac¬ 
cording to the height at 
command. Grown in this 
manner nothing can be finer; 
it requires a fair amount of 
root-room, in good sandy 
loam, well drained, with an 
occasional application of 
liquid manure, through the 
growing season and in the 
spring the removal of an 
inch or two of the surface- 
soil, adding some new, well- 
enriched with thoroughly 
rotted manure. After the 
flowering season is over it may be cut in, as 
far as is deemed necessary for the space at 
command and the situation it occupies. 

Acacia pubescens, from New South 
Wales, and A. lophantha, from New Hol¬ 
land, are fitting subjects for the roof of a 
conservatory, but are better adapted for a 
place at the end, especially if such should 
bo a dead wall, as, abutting on a dwelling- 
house, in such a situation, they produce a 
fine effect when they reach the roof und are 
allowed to extend a little. Tho above 
Acacias are very distinct in habit; the 
latter (A. lophantha) is a fino plant for 
cutting; the leaves are almost Fern-like, 
stand well when cut, and are especially 
adapted for mixing with cut flowers for the 
decoration of large vases, for which, purpose 
this plant cannot surpassed. 
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fruit. 

New Large Currants.—The “ Fruit Re¬ 
corder” Bays it would rather give XIO per 
thousand for the Cherry, Versailles, and White 
Grape Currants, than take the common Cur¬ 
rants as a gift. This remark, of course, refers 
to their value in markets. The large sorts 
sell in Buffalo for Gd. or 7d. per quart, while 
the smaller one3 bring only 3d. to 4J., costing 
more for picking, and as much for packages 
and express charges. 

Rotation of Fruit Tree Stocks— Mr. Fish, 
in a recent article on renewing orchards, says : 
—It is merely a loss of time to plant new trees 
on the old soil. They will not—cannot grow. 
The earth gets tree sick, and the only cure for 
this sort of sickness is a change of crop or a 
total revival of the earth. There are some 
who try a mere change of place for the trees. 
They plant the young trees between the old 
rows or spaces, forgetting that the surround¬ 
ing soil has been exhausted by the roots of 
tree food. It has occurred to us that, provided 
the soil were suitable, a new stock might be 
tried with a probability of success. The 
Paradise, for example, being a surface-rooter, 
might be tried after the Crab, in cases where a 
total change is not possible. 

Hills v. Hollows for Fruit Culture.— Pre¬ 
sident Parmelee, of Michigan, gives his expe¬ 
rience of the difference of temperature in 
various localities as follows:—“ I have long 
held and preached that hollows, from greater 
cold, arc utterly impracticable as sites for 
orcharding. People will have it that the dif¬ 
ferent temperatures at different points are 
owing to tho variations in thermometers, and a 
council of instruments was called at the 
Farmers* Club, at which were present ten 
thermometers, and the trial showed an almost 
perfect agreement. Mr. Brinkman brought 
his up to my residence one still cold evening, 
and, with mine, it was hung on a twig near the 
house. After ample time to settle, we hung 
them in my Cherry orchard, lower ground, and 
they went down 9. We then carried them 
about a stone’s throw west, to the top of a 
ridge, and they came up 8°, and the difference 
of altitude was only lift. We then took them 
down on the little lake below my house, and 
they sank 23°. On my return home my ther¬ 
mometer came back to the starting-point.** 

Gooseberry Bushes for Garden Fences.— 
Why not ? There can be no question that n 
Thorn hedge forms a good fence, but it is no 
more than a fence; it needs good land and free 
exposure to light and air to grow it, and a 
great deal of labour to keep it in order, but it 
yields no profit. Perhaps nothing could bo 
better for external fences or for boundary lines 
between meadows, where a strong fence is 
needed to prevent tho passage of stock; but in 
such positions as those indicated above an im¬ 
penetrable barrier is of less moment. A 
certain amount of shelter and a clear sharp lino 
of division are all that is necessary, and these 
may readily be found in Gooseberry plants of 
various sort3. In fact, many varieties, such as 
the Ironmonger, Warrington, &c., with their 
long sharp spines, would make a fence as im¬ 
penetrable as Quickset itself ; and almost any 
sort of Gooseberry has spines enough to con¬ 
stitute it a good hedge plant. Of course a 
great deal depends upon the modes of planting 
and training. It would not, however, be diffi¬ 
cult by a littlo manipulation to make a fence of 
Gooseberry bushes quite as impenetrable as 
most of those formed of White Thorn ; but with 
even ordinary attention they would form a 
fence sufficient for the positions thus indicated. 
Supposing them only to be used as dividing 
lines between gardens what an immense gain to 
cottagers and small holders would result from 
it. Why, many persons might gather almost 
enough Gooseberries, green and ripe, to pay their 
rent, and would still have plenty left for their 
own consumption. Once make fences of them 
between fields, and there would hardly be any 
limit to the quantity of this wholesome fruit. 
For tbis purpose the plants should bo planted 
a foot apart, and pruned into a sharp-pointed 
pyramid, say 2 or 3 feet wide at at the bottom, 
and to a point at the top, the height ranging 
ftvm 8 to 5 feet, according to cixxJbslances. 
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Lines of this sort would not grow fruits of un 
ounce weight each, but they would grow any 
quantity of useful fruit of medium size and fine 
quality. It is to be hoped that many persons 
may decide to stub up their old Thorn hedges, 
and substitute Gooseberries.— Florist. 

Pyramid Pe ir Tree. —No form of tree is 
equal for general purposes to the one shown in 


A 



Pyramid Poar Troe. 


tho annexed wood-cut. Such trees tako up 
comparatively little room, and they bear heavy 
crops of good fruit. 

Vines for the Table. —Miniature fruit trees 
in small pots are very useful for dinner-table 
decoration, as well as for supplying the dessert, 
and their culture is not much more difficult 
than that of ordinary decorative flowering 
plants so often used for ornament only. The 
fruits most suitable for this purpose are Vines, 
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Peaches, and Oranges, all of which are specially 
ornamental and interesting when laden with 
their delicately-tinted luscious fruit and fresh 
green foliage. The two last-named fruits may 
be kept dwarf and symmetrical by means of 
judicious pinching during summer, but the 
Vine requires a course of treatment peculiar to 
itself in order to cultivate it for table uses with 
success. The canes are removed indoors ready 


for starting—say in November—earlier or latex 
according to the time at which the crop is re¬ 
quired, the cane is drawn through the bottom 
of a 6in. or 8in pot, the former being in 
general quite large enough, while one even 
smaller may be used for weak canes. This top 
pot is made to rest on the surface of the larger 
one, and is itself filled with good loam and 
rotten manure, into which the Vine emits 
roots. The Vine itself is trained close under 
the glass in tho ordinary way until after the 
fruit is set, when it is neatly twisted round an 
iron ring or other slight support, us.shown in 
the accompanying illustration. When the 
fruit is ripe and the plants aro required for 
the table, the stem is severed below the small 
pot, and the roots by this time made in the 
small one are sufficient to prevent the foliage 
from flagging on its removal to the dining¬ 
room. Before being placed on the table it 
should receive a good 6oaking of water, and 
should then be placed in an ornamental vase, 
and thesurfaceof the compostahould be covered 
with Ferns, and Club or other Mosses, so as to 
conceal the pot and add to the attractive 
appearance of the plant. The best kinds for 
tho purpose are Black Hamburgh, Royal Mus¬ 
cadine, and Trebbiano. Strong canes of Black 
Hamburgh may be allowed to carry six or 
seven bunches of fruit; Royal Muscadine from 
six to nino bunches, according to strength; and 
Trebbiano three or four, according to size. In 
order to obtain fine fruit tho Vines, while 
swelling off their berries, should receive re¬ 
peated doses of liquid-manure, and should bo 
mulched and top-dressed occasionally with 
half-rotten stable manure and good fibrous 
loam. When the fruit begins to colour plenty 
of air should be given, and the temperature 
should bo kept up. Under such conditions 
Grapes will neither bo deficient in colour nor 
bloom.—F. W. 

Wood Ashes for Peach Trees —I have 
never known a person who would dispute tho 
assertion with which the chapter on Peaches 
in “ Thomas’ Fruit Culturist ” opens, that 
** the Peach, when in perfection, is tho most 
delicious fruit of our climate.” Unfortunately 
the disease known os yellows, and the enemy 
known as the Peach-borer, make it, in many 
localities, one of the most difficult of fruits to 
grow. For several years I have used wood 
ashes abcut my Peach trees with marked suc¬ 
cess in obviating these two evils. About a 
peck of fresh ashes is applied each spring 
and fall about the stem of tho tree in a littlo 
conical mouDd, that previously so placed being 
spread upon the soil when a new application is 
made. The conical mound prevents the attack 
of the borer, and the dressing of ashes upon 
the soil stimulates the vigour of the tree, so 
that it is enabled to resist the disease. But 
this must be accompanied by regular shorten¬ 
ing-in of tho last year’s growth, and by thin¬ 
ning of the fruit, to prevent overbearing, which 
exhausts the tree and leaves it an easy prey to 
disease. A case of yellows occasionally, though 
rarely, appears in my orchard, os must be ex¬ 
pected where a disease is constitutional, but 
by this treatment Peaches are now successfully 
grown where their cultivation was for a long 
time abandoned .—Country Gentleman. 

Too Many Varieties.— Ninety persons out 
of every hundred who plant trees for home use 
or for market indulge ia too many varieties. 
This one error has ruined more fruit-growing 
enterprises than all other causes combined. 
Nurserymen propagate their hundreds of sorts 
simply because a majority of their customers 
do not know what they want, and will not 
take tho advice of those who do. 


Sir George Robe being introduced one day 
to two charming young ladies, whose names 
were Maria and Louisa, he instantly added, 
with a bow, " Ah, yes! Mario-Louise—the 
sweetest Pear I know ;** a compliment almost 
worthy of being coupled with that most beau¬ 
tiful one of Sydney Smith, suggested by the 
Sweet Pea. A young lady, walking with him 
in the garden, paused to examine a favourite 
flower on which she had taken great pains. ** I 
am afraid, Mr. Smith,” she said, “ that this 
Pea will never come to perfection.” ‘'Then 
allow me,” taking her politely by the hand, 
“ to lead perfection to the Pea V 
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VEGETABLES. 

'Vegetabla Marrows.— The general use of 
these as a choice vegetable for all classes within 
the last few years marks one of those changes of 
public taste which are slow in their growth and 
exceedingly rare. Man is emphatically con¬ 
servative in the matter of his food. Hence 
every new vegetable has to wait long and 
patiently before being accepted and used in a 
g-eneral way as an article of diet. Vegetable 
Marrows should be eaten young—say when 
about one-fourth or one-sixth their natural size. 
Cut in this Btate, and boiled quickly until 
quite tender in plenty of water, carefully 
strained, and served with melted butter, they 
are second to no vegetable that comes to table, 
not even excepting Green Peas or Asparagus. 
Early cutting, careful cooking, and serving are 
the chief points to which attention should be 
paid; but there are others, one of the principal 
being rapid growth. Grow Vegetable Marrows 
quickly, and they are almost sure to be good ; 
g^row them slowly, and you will find them often 
tough and bitter. Hence the soil or place in 
which they are grown can hardly be too rich 
for them. Not but what they do fairly well in 
any good garden soil, but the richer it is the 
better. On a rubbish-heap, for instance. Vege¬ 
table Marrows grow with wonderful vigour, and 
fruit abundantly. It is also a capital plant for 
filling any space, nook, or corner, covering dead 
fences or walls, scrambling over outbuildings, 
or growing in any out-of-the-way or rubbishly 
place. Vegetable Marrows should be sown in 
April under glass. A temperature of 55° or G0° 
will soon cause their seeds to vegetate. As 
soon as the plants form a rough leaf pot them 
off singly in6in. pots, and return them 
to a frame until re-established. The 
plants may then be gradually inured to 
the open air, and finally planted out 
in their fruiting places about the end of 
May. It is of no use putting them out 
earlier, as they are tender and easily 
injured by frost. When they make a 
good start in their new quarters the Z' 
shoots may be stopped to make each { 
throw out from six to eight leading 
shoots or stems. These may be led off in 
different directions to form the plant, 
and it is seldom that any more stopping 
or attention will be neces3nry. After 
the plants reach a considerable size or 
age a Marrow will be produced under 
each leaf, and if the fruits be cut young 
and none be left to ripen seeds, the plants 
will go on bearing until arrested by frost 
in October. If planted on rich mounds 
or manure heaps the plants will need no 
water; but if on poor, thin, or sandy soil, 
they should be plentifully watered with 
manure or clean water, and must not on any 
account be allowed to flag, else mildew will 
follow on the heels of the check, and the plants 
and produce alike be destroyed. A yet simpler 
way for those who have no glass and are content 
to wait a little longer for their Marrows, is to 
plant the 6eeds in the ground at once—about 
the beginning of May. A hand-light, or bell- 
glass, or pot placed over them may bring them 
up all the sooner; but they will come up with¬ 
out any such aids to germination and make good 
progress, and the plants will yield a good crop 
throughout the late summer and autumnal 
months. As regards varieties, there is the New 
and Improved Custard, which is much liked by 
some; others consider it too rich and marrow¬ 
like to be pleasant eating. The flavour is dis¬ 
tinct and peculiar, and it needs but little imagi¬ 
nation to suggest the flavour of custards. 
Moore’s Vegetable Cream has a rich, mild, 
sweet flavour, as the name suggests; and Hib- 
berd’s prolific is a capital sort. But there are 
few or no Vegetable Marrows really superior 
to the old white and green striped, if these be 
grown rapidly and gathered young.— D. T. 

Thinning Onions. —By thinning the crop 
out well you will have large Onions, and in fine 
seasons probably well ripened; but when » 

E lentiful crop of good sound keeping Onions 
i the object it is a mistake to thin them too 
much. As a rule small or moderate-sized 
Onions are the best ripened, and a small Onion 
is just as good in a culinary point of view as a 
large one, if not fetter. For instance, small 
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well-ripened Onions aro preferred for pickling 
purposes, and to secure these it is the usual 
practice to sow the silver-skinned variety 
thickly, and leave them unthinned, and in this 
way “ button Onions,’* as they are called are 
produced. By thinning the plants out we 
would only get thick necks wholly unsuitable 
for the purpose. Long-keeping qualities are 
very mnch sought after by the Onion grower, 
and it is well known that well-ripened samples 
only will keep, and these are more certainly 
secured by leaving them pretty thick in the 
bed. To leave the plants 7in. or 8in. apart, as is 
generally recommended in gardening books, is 
a mistake, unless Onions for exhibition only 
are required; but where sound bulbs—say about 
as broad as the mouth of an ordinary tea-cup— 
will satisfy, leave the plants close enough to¬ 
gether to touch each other when they attain 
that size, that is supposing them to be sown in 
rows 7in. or 8in. apart, as Onions always should 
be sown, in order to facilitate the clearing and 
stirring of the ground. If sown broadcast 
then the plants should have a little more room. 
This is my practice, and a plentiful and sound 
crop of Onions is an important matter with us, 
where they are used every week by the bushel. 
When our women thin the crop they have 
orders to leave them about the length of their 
forefingers apart, and by autumn the ground 
has the appearance of being fairly thatched 
with Onions, of a size and quality fit for any 
culinary purpose. Cottagers who generally 
have not too much room iu their gardens often 
crop thicker than is here recommended. Two 
years ago I saw a bed of yellow Danver’R Onions 
in a cottage garden that would have astonished 
thin croppers. The rows were only 5in. apart, 
and tho plants from 2in. to 3in., and the bulbs ! 



lot better. For instance, smol 
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fairly clustered over one another, and literally 
covered the ground—very nice samples, and 
thoroughly ripened; for I kept samples of 
them till June the following year; and Danver’s 
Yellow, though a first-class Onion, is only n 
second-rate keeper. In order to satisfy oneself 
on this matter, let any one leave a thick and 
a thin row together, and weigh the produce at 
harvest time.—J. S. 

Dwarf Pea 1 ? for Small Gardens.— In¬ 
quiries as to what are the best sort of Peas for 
small gardens—kinds that want no sticks—are 
so often addressed to me that I have no doubt 
there are others beside my correspondents to 
whom the information would be welcome. 
Maclean’s Advancer is the best early dwarf 
Marrow, but, as an earlier dwarf scmi-Marrow, 
First Crop may be sown to precede it. For a 
middle crop use Maclean’s Wonderful, and for 
the latest Laxton’s Omega. These are the 
dwarfest of their class. Another good selec¬ 
tion, rather taller, but still classed as Dwarf 
Peas, are Princess Royal, Premier, and Veitch’s 
Perfection. All of these produce Teas of the 
very best quality.—A. D. 

Sowing Main Crop md Late Peas— No 
matter what kinds of Peas are grown, or what 
system of culture is adopted, a full crop cannot 
always be depended upon after July. There are 
many things, however, which the cultivator can 
do to encourage the crop and to counteract the 
difficulties which it has to encounter—such as 
sowing only on well-prepared land; placing 
the rows at considerable distances apart, with 
other lower crops intervening; planting in a 
fully exposed situation; and, above all, plant¬ 
ing the Peas thinly in the drills. In this way 
the foundation is laid for a sturdy growth, that 
will in a difficult season not be without its 
influence for good. On porous soils, too, there 


is an advantage in planting in trenches in 
which 6in. of well-decayed manure has been 
placed, and well mixed and blended with the 
soil. In no case should rank or long manure 
be used, unless the trenches are prepared 
some time previously, say two or three months 
before the Peas are sown. Tho word trench 
may perhaps to some minds convey a wrong 
impression. When the Peas are sown the sur¬ 
face of the soil covering them need not be 
more than 2in. or 3in. below the natural level, 
so that trench in this case means a slight 
hollow just sufficient to retain moisture round 
the plants. Mulching with half-decayed 
manure is another valuable expedient for Pea 3 
or any other crop on a porous soil; in fact, with 
well prepared stations for the rows, and the 
mulching applied before the heat has drawn all 
the moisture from the land, there should not 
be much necessity for watering. I am disposed 
to think that, as watering in the kitchen gar¬ 
den is often done, it is too generally locking 
in thoroughness to be of much benefit. In 
sowing successional crops of Peas, the common 
arrangement is to make the successional 
sowing just as the previous one is coming 
through the ground; and, as a rule, no 
doubt this acts fairly well. But for late Peas 
I am in favour of sowing freely, during 
April, such kinds as Ne Plus Ultra, British 
Queen, and Emperor of the Marrows, with¬ 
out attaching much importance to what 
has gone before or may come after, being 
guided entirely by the land at disposal and by 
the probable demand. If well and liberally 
treated, the Peas I have named, or such kinds 
as G. F. Wilson and Veitch’s Perfection if 
dwarfer sorts be desired, sown in April, will do 
well; and if the pods be carefully gathered 
when fit for use, the plants will assumo 
a perpetual or successional character 
that gives better results than is often 
obtained from late sown Peas of the 
large Marrow kinds. A moment’s 
reflection will make this clear. The 
late Marrow, of which the British 
Queen may be taken as the type, re¬ 
quires a genial growing season to 
enable it to get a good grasp of tho 
soil, and to build up its growth in a 
sturdy manner; but when sown much 
later than April the heat forces it 
prematurely into bearing before any¬ 
thing like a full and natural develop¬ 
ment has been reached; hence it often 
perishes with mildew almost without 
bearing any crop at all. One of tho 
best Peas for sowing in May and the first 
half of June is Huntingdonian. Laxton’s 
Supreme bears well as a late-season Pea, 
although not of first-rate quality. Standard 
and Marvel, two of Laxton’s recent seedlings, 
are also excellent, being very free bearers, 
strong in habit, and of medium height, 
or rather below if anything. I am not 
urging anyone to altogether discontinue the 
later sowing; I only wish to lay stress upon 
the importance of getting in a good breadth 
not later than April. Late-sown Peas may 
occasionally do well, but early-sown crops may 
invariably be relied on; and if at any time 
there should be a surplus, it is better to havo 
them gathered and given away than permit 
them to remain on the plants to prevent ex¬ 
haustion ; if this happen, the bearing powers 
will be effectually checked, as nothing weakens 
a plant so much as seed-bearing; therefore, to 
make the most of a crop of Peas, the pods must 
be gathered green.—E. H. 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, with a view to popularise horticulture, 
has resolved to repeat the experiment of last 
year by having an exhibition in the South 
Kensington Gardens next Whit-Monday, the 
charge for admission being fixed at twopence. 
It is expected that, as was the case last year, 
a liberal schedule will be provided by subscrip¬ 
tion from the Fellows and some of the City 
companies ; and that groups of plants will bo 
contributed by several of the leading exhibi¬ 
tors at the Society’s ordinary meetings. Lash 
Whit-Monday the results of the experiment 
were highly satisfactory, as nearly 1G.000 
persons availed themselves of the privilege, and 
perfect order prevailed, not a single injury to 
plant, flower, or garden having been reported, 
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APRIL FLOWERS. 

As regards hardy flowers, April is perhaps 
^ the gayest month of the year; and there is 
always a freshness about the plants in 
bloom this month not observable in those 
that flower earlier in the year or during the 
hot months of summer. During April the 
showy-looking dots of the unopened flowers 
of the Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis) 
appear, and where plentiful afford a distinct 
and pretty effect. The best place for the 
plant is on the margins of shrubberies or 
under branches of trees on the lawn, where, 
when its floral effects vanish, the blank 
spaces it leaves when it dies down are not 
conspicuous. There is also little danger of 
its being destroyed from digging and plant¬ 
ing in 6uch positions. The Snake’s-head 
(Fritillaria meleagris), finest of its race, 
may also come into flower abundantly 
during the month. It has very high merit 
indeed, inasmuch as it is a fitting ornament 
for borders, bulb-beds, the margins of 
shrubberies, or naturalisation in grassy 
places. Some of the varieties are beautifully 
marked and shaded, so that they please on 
the closest inspection, while their distant 
effect growing among the early Grass is 
charming. The Flag Iris (I. pumila) opens 
its large and richly-hued flowers during 
this month even on the coldest soils round 
London; it is a very hardy and a very 
precious plant, and some of its varieties are 
more beautiful than the type, like very 
large Orchid blossoms on very dwarf stems. 
Quite distinct from it is the diminutive 
Persian Iris (I. persica) for edgings or for 
planting in clumps in narrow borders or 
small flower beds. This is one of the best 
of the small Irises, as, in addition to its 
attractiveness when in flower in spring, 
strong plants of it frequently furnish a 
second crop of blossoms in the autumn. 
The broad-leaved Saxifraga (S. crassifolia) 
bears abundance of large trusses of rosy- 
pink flowers, and the early Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis dissitiflora) blooms equally well. 
Narcissi make a fine display in some of the 
London nurseries; perhaps the most attrac¬ 
tive kinds which bloom this month are N. 
Horsfieldi, Double Sulphur Phoenix, N. 
bicolor, N. muticus, and the Yellow Hoop- 
petticoat . (N. Bulbocodium), the latter 
growing in beds which it covers with 
bright golden blossoms borne on otalks not 
more than 2in. in length; a variety of 
Poct3 Narcissi (N. poeticus) called angus 
tifolius is also a very attractive kind ; its 
cut blooms are used in large quantities in 
Covent Garden. Squills are now abun¬ 
dantly furnished with spikes of bright blue 
blossoms, especially such kinds as Scilla 
cainpanulata, S. patula, and S. amccna. The 
Globe-flowers (Trollius) produce bright 
golden, globular blossoms in abundance. 
The quaint-looking Pennyslvanian Saxi¬ 
frage, the Ivy Saxifrage (S. Cymbalaria), 
and Veitch’8 Primrose (P. cortusoides 
amcena) flower in the open ground this 
month. The Solomon’s Seal opens its 
flowers in warm soils; it is one of the many 
hardy flowers that might adorn the surfaces 
of our shrubberies if the practice of annual 
digging were abandoned. The Apennine 
Windflower wall soon be in blossom, and it 
is hardy and free enough to grow anywhere 
that the common Wood anemone will grow. 
The fairest among the white flowers of this 
month is the White Buttercup (Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis), which, like many other 
flowers, will be much later than usual. The 
blue GrouiwelKLithospermum prostratum) 
produces raises or Gentian-blue blossoms, 
and the spring Orobus, some time open, is 
gradually showing more blossoms on its 
graceful tufts. In the Wallflower Order 
we have also among the smaller plants in 
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flower during the month the neat Mountain 
Alyssum (A. montanum). Among the older 
Tulips there are T. Oculus solis or praecox, 
and the Wood Tulip (T. sylvestris) and its 
varieties. The seldom seen and beautiful 
Virginian Lungwort (Pulmonaria virginica) 
is slowly expanding its purplish buds. The 
Peacock Windflower (Anemone pavonina) 
will soon be in bloom, also the Gentianella 
(Gentiana acaulis), the White Potentilla (P. 
alba), and the neat little Milkwort (Poly¬ 
gala Chamaebuxus) begins to blossom. 
Aubrietia purpurea grandiflora is at pre¬ 
sent a mass of bloom; this variety of 
Aubrietia is a desirable plant for edgings 
or masses; its flowers are. larger than those 
of the common kind and brighter in colour. 
All the kinds of “ Purple Arabis,” however, 
are good for rock work or borders. Among 
the annuals that bloom well at this season, 



Bluo Nemophila. 


if sown on light warm soils in autumn, the 
well-known Nemophilas are among the 
best, though this year the winter has not 
spoiled many of them. Hardy annuals are 
always much larger and handsomer when 
sown in autumn than when sown in spring. 


Nemophilas. —Next to Mignonette no 
hardy annual enjoys so much popularity as 
the Nemophila. Before spring-flower gar¬ 
dening became so fashionable it used to 
be a common practice to sow a pinch of 
Nemophila seed early in autumn, in order 
that a mass of beautiful blue flowers might 
be forthcoming in the spring. Few hardy 
annuals excel the Nemophila; its habit is 
dwarf and neat, and a quantity of plants of 
it run into each other and form an even 
and compact mass of colour. Iu earlier 
days, when the old Nemophila insignia was 
almost the only variety known, some 


charming effects have been obtained in 
early spring by having beds of it edged 
with a neat margin of the white-leaved 
Cerastium or rosy pink Saponaria. In other 
cases mixed combinations of Mignonette 
and blue Nemophila are very charming, but 
however used, whether in pots, in window- 
boxes, or on rockwork, or in beds, it is 
always an effective plant. Now-a-days we 
find in the seedsmen’s lists about twenty 
varieties of Nemophila. Although it is 
probable that between many of these the 
difference is slight, a selection of seven 
or eight kinds might, however, be made 
with advantage. To the insignis class has 
been added an improved kind known as 
insignis grandiflora, the flowers of which 
are large and of a clear bright blue, and a 
good companion plant to this is found in 
grandiflora alba, the flowers of which are 
pure white. In this section two new and 
distinct hues of colour have been added in 
the forms called lilacina, the flowers of 
which are of a pleasing shade of lilac; and 
purpurea rubra, which has puce-purple 
flowers, altogether a new hue in this family 
of plants. In other sections some strik¬ 
ing kinds have also been added, among 
which may be mentioned auriculata— 
a kind of rich crimson-brown in colour 
with a white eye, and vittata, a vel¬ 
vety-black margined with white. Ano¬ 
ther strong-growing section is that of which 
the type is maculata, a form well known for 
its large-veined and spotted flowers. The 
best representatives of it are maculata 
albida, which has white flowers blotched 
with purple, and m. grandiflora, white- 
veined and blotched with purple. There is 
also a variety in which the foliage is 
variegated. Among the forms of Nemophila 
atoinaria are some very attractive dwarf 
compact - growing kinds that are well 
adapted for small beds or edgings: these 
are atomaria ccclestis oculata, clear blue 
blotched with black, and atomaria elegans, 
the flowers of which are pure white with a 
dark chocolate centre. The periods of the 
year at which Nemophila seed should be 
cown are early in August for spring flower¬ 
ing, and April for summer blooming. In 
order to secure a good display of flower, 
however, the best time is to sow in August, 
on light soil where the seed can germinate 
freely, and the plants will not acquire too 
robust a growth before winter sets in. If 
it be possiblo to sow the seed where the 
plants are to flower the results will be 
most satisfactory, but if transplanting bo 
necessary it should be done early in the 
winter, when a ball of earth should be 
attached to each plant, and to secure this 
thin sowing is indispensable. As a plant 
for the decoration of window-boxes the 
Nemophila has few equals. A box 6in. in 
width will afford a delightful display of 
bloom, if it have a back row of Mignonette 
and a front row of blue Nemophila. Good- 
sized pots filled with plants of Nemophila 
are worthy of a place in the conservatory or 
verandah; indeed, the uses to which this 
beautiful hardy annual may be put are so 
numerous that it would be difficult to say 
where it would be out of place.—A. 

Roses on Lawns. —Roses, in order to 
flourish on lawns, especially standards, 
must have a good soil enriched with manure 
in order to make them grow and assume a 
healthy condition. The soil that the Rose 
prefers is rarely found on a lawn, and it is 
for this reason that a large pit or hole must 
be made as before mentioned. Syringing 
the foliage during the' summer evenings, 
mulching the roots with manure in winter, 
picking off caterpillars in spring, the appli¬ 
cation of liquid manure, and other general 
routine, must be attended to if fine Roses 
be desired; spring and summer pruning 
must also be attended to. If the above 
instructions be followed, rosarians, however 
Original frem 
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Coloured Primrose, 


Gentianolla. 


Double Marsh Marigold. 


Striped Violet. 


Plumy Dielytra. 


Virginian Lungwort. 


Bulbous Fumitory. 


Star-flowered Scilla. 


Evergroen Candytuft. 


Crown Imperial, 


Golden Tuft. 
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inexperienced, will be successful. Subjoined 
is a list of varieties suitable for growing on 
a lawn; it embraces none of the weak kinds 
so liable to disease and death; all of them 
form large-sized heads, and most of them 
belong to the finest and best of our exhibi¬ 
tion varieties, viz .:—Hybrid Perpetuals — 
Abel Grand, Baron Hausman, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Centifolia 
rosea, Charles Rouillard, Charles Lawson, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Dr. An dry, Due de 
Rohan, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, 
Edouard Morren, Francois Mickelon, Fisher 
Holmes, General Jacqueminot, John Hop¬ 
per, La France, Lord Clyde, Madame Charles 
Wood, Madame Rivers, Madame Therese 
Levet, Marie Rady, Marquise do Castellane, 
Maurice Bernardin, Nardy Fiores, Jules 
Margottin, Paul Neron, Pierre Notting, 
Princess Louise (Laxton’s), Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Reynolds Hole, Vicomte Yigier, 
Victor Verdier. Moss —Baronne de Was- 
senaer, Madame Moreau. Tea —Madame 
Falcot, Madame Levet, Madame Berard, 
Gloire de Dijon, Belle Lyonnaise. Noisette 
—Bouquet d’Or.—II. T. 

Fuchsias on Walls.—The accompanying 
sketch shows a remarkable Fuchsia grow¬ 
ing on the top of an old garden wall. ~ It is 
in perfect health, and measures 6ft. high 
and 10ft. through. The wall, 
which is built of stone, is 2ft. Gin. 
thick, and 7ft. 4in. above the 
ground on one side, and 8ft. Gin. 
on the other. The plant has been 
growing in its present situation, 
uninjured by frost, for at least ten 
years. It is supposed to be a seed¬ 
ling, as no one is known to have 
planted it there. The modern 
races of Fuchsias do not appear to 
be so hardy as the older ones, 
although many varieties make con¬ 
siderable wood, the tips only being 
liable to be cut back by frost. It 
is always easy in unfavourable 
climates to afford Fuchsias on 
walls a little protection in winter 
when needful; a bunch of Wheat 
straw tied over them, the whole 
beiug enclosed under a common 
mat, would carry the majority of 
Fuchsias safely through our win¬ 
ters ; being deciduous, this treat¬ 
ment would suit them well. When 
uncovered all that is needful would 
be the pruning oil any superfluous 
or dead shoots. The mass of the 
plant would pass thus through 
most of our winters in safety, and 
make a free growth and bloom pro¬ 
fusely the next season. Fuchsias live long 
on walls, and the longer they stand the 
more profusely, as a rule, they bloom, and 
this property renders them peculiarly well 
ad apt e 1 for the clothing of walls. No 

E lant, indeed, is more accommodating in its 
abits than the Fuchsia. It may be cut or 
trained into any shape or form ; run up into 
a stately pillar, displayed over a panel, or, 
best of all, allowed to ramble freely over 
and densely clothe a wall as a huge bush. 
Planted in a well-drained border of medium 
rather than rich soil, there is no trouble 
whatever with the culture. There is ano¬ 
ther capital mode of growing Fuchsias 
against low walls. For this mode of culture 
the soil can hardly be too rich, nor the 
summer treatment too liberal. This method 
is admirably adapted for hiding low walls 
and fences with a rich screen of summer 
beauty. If Fuchsias be simply treated as j 
Pentstemons, Phloxes, Asters, or other! 
herbaceous plants, it is as well not to cut | 
the shootsback till the spring; or if primed 
h*ick in autumn a little Cocoa-nut fibre 
refuse, ashes, sawdust, or a mulching of 
rough manure should be spread over the 
stools to exclude the severe frosts of winter. 
Such plants break or grow with extraordin¬ 


ary vigour. The shoots may be either 
thinned and trained vertically up the wall 
or in any other direction required, or a sort 
of forest of Fuchsias may be tied back to it 
by a thick cord passing along in front of 
them. By the use of manure water and 
other means the annual shoots of Fuchsias 
treated thus may be made to grow from 
3ft. to 6ft. or more in the summer months, 
and flower freely from base to summit. 
Few sights in a garden are equal in grace 
and beauty to a Fuchsia wall well and fully 
clothed. The Fuchsia shown in our illu¬ 
stration grew on an old wall in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Falmouth. 

Raising Annual? in Unheatei Struc¬ 
tures. —In order to have Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, and other half-hardy annuals in 
perfection they should be sown without 
delay. They are best sown in a gentle 
warmth; but many have not this conve¬ 
nience, and are therefore at a loss to know 
how best to raise them. The following 
hints may prove of service to those who 
have only a greenhouse in which the usual 
miscellaneous assortment is grown :—A 
portion of the stage should be boarded or 
covered closely with slates, on which a small 
frame or hand-light is to be placed, the 
interior of which must be filled up for 
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Tuclisia on an Old Wall. 

about 2in. with 6and or ashes. On this— 
which has been previously well moistened— 
the pots are to be placed, and should be 
covered with Moss or paper, leaving the 
frame itself fully exposed to the sun and 
keeping it quite close. A little sun will 
heat the frame through, and if the house is 
closed early in the afternoon enough heat 
will be stored in the frame to preserve it 
some degrees higher during the night than 
the house itself. Many kinds of flower- 
secds will germinate in this manner very 
freely and much better than they could do 
in a cold frame or if merely covered with a 
pane of glass. A strict watch must be kept, 
and as soon as germination takes place air 
should be given for an hour or so in the 
morning, and when the plants are fairly up 
remove them from the frame, placing a 
piece of glass over them, but leaving space 
for the air to circulate round them until 
they are strong enough to bear full expo¬ 
sure to the sun and air.—J. C. B. 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinums). — These 
may be had in flower all through the 
summer and autumn months, and among 
the blossoms are forms and markings of 1 shoots in the summer, and struck under a 
the most varied and beautiful kind. Snap-1 hand-light in some shady or cool situation* 
dragons are best when treated as hardy ! —D. 


biennials. A pinch of good seed sown in a 
box or pan in a house or frame during the 
month of April, will furnish abundance of 
plants for auy ordinary garden; and when 
these seedlings are 3in. or 4in. in height 
they may be placed in the box or pan in 
which they are growing in the open air 
until the stems have become hard and wiryq 
then transplant them into whatever posi¬ 
tion they .are to occupy, and by midsummer, 
or soon after, they will begin to bloom, 
and will continue to do so until the end of 
November. As a rule I find that no other 
hardy border plant flowers more con¬ 
tinuously or more freely than the Snap¬ 
dragon, and those side shoots that come so 
abundantly after the centre spike has done 
blooming offer most useful material for cut 
bloom at a time when flowers are scarce. 
If seed be sown as soon as the earliest 
pods are ripe, which will be about the end 
of June on old plants, a batch of seedlings 
should be raised from it sufficiently strong 
to stand the winter, and these will flower 
early in the ensuing summer. The best 
plants and the finest spikes are produced 
from those plants that have bloomed the 
previous autumn, as, if the tops have been 
partially cut down during the winter, sin 
abundance of strong, robust growth will 
come up early in the spring from 
the base of the plant, and these 
shoots will furnish splendid spikes 
of flower, varying from Gin. to Oin. 
in length, all open at once. These 
would be at their best probably 
about the middle of June, but if a 
goodly number of plants be grown 
there would be little difficulty in 
getting good spikes for exhibition 
all through the month. The 
Snapdragon is a very easily culti¬ 
vated plant, and grows well, even 
in London gardens. The most 
pleasing forms of the Snapdragon 
are those with finked and striped 
flowers, and those come very con¬ 
stant from seed. In securing a 
collection for any purpose it would, 
however, be unwise to overlook 
the beauty of some of the self- 
coloured flowe i*8, or those that have 
white throats with rich coloured 
mouths, and especially those that 
have deep coloured mouths and 
orange or white lips. Most of theso 
colours are found best in the tall- 
growing strain; and as these, wh on 
in the second year of growth, will 
rise to a height of 30in., they should 
be planted several feet from the 
front of the border, in order that dwarf 
plants be not obscured. There is a dwarf 
or Tom Thumb strain that is perhaps best 
adapted for pot culture. These will grow 
to heights varying from lOin. to 15in. when 
in flower, and, in addition to a very free 
blooming habit, have colours that do not 
exist amongst the tall kinds. This dwarf 
strain is just as hardy as the other, and 
requires the same process of cultivation; 
but, if planted in the open border, it should 
be kept in the front row with other medium- 
sized plants. If 6eed of these be sown in 
the spring under glars, plants will be pro¬ 
duced that will flower during August and 
September; and if potted up into 32-sized 
pots will make a rare display in windows at 
that time. There are a few very fine double 
forms of Snapdragon, but these do not seed, 
and have to be propagated by cuttings. The 
flowers arc very large and massive, and have 
a curious appearance, but are not, on the 
whole, so pretty as the single kinds. It is 
always easy for the grower to perpetuate 
any favourite kind by means of cuttings, 
which should be taken from strong side 
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Extracts from a Gardener's Diary. 

Apbu. 14.—Sowing Cottager's Kale, Aspara¬ 
gus Kale* and green Curled Kale; also the fol¬ 
lowing sorts of Broccoli—viz.. Snow’s Winter 
White, Leamington, Carters’ Champion, 
Knight's Protecting, Wilcove and Carters' 
Summer. Thinning out Carrots in frames; also 
thinning Lettuces, Radishes, and Turnips. 
Getting frames ready for Melons that had pre¬ 
viously been occupied by Radishes. 

Apbil 15.—Sowing a collection of Everlast¬ 
ings. Pricking out Leeks, Chervil, and Borage. 
Potting Caladiums, Balsams, and young Vine3. 
Earthing up Potatoes in frames; also putting 
a little earth over choice ones above ground. 

Apbil 16.—Sowing Radishes ; also Carters’ 
Giant White Cos and All the Year Round Let¬ 
tuces. Sticking Peas, and afterwards earth¬ 
ing them up a little. Getting all bedding 
plants out under south walls*, to harden as 
last as they become fit for exposure. Hoeing 
amongst all growing crops as fast as the weather 
will permit. Tying np Lettuces to blanch. 

April 17.—Sowing two rows of Scarlet 
Bonners in deep trenches, so that they may 
be easily protected from frost; also Nastur¬ 
tiums, Mignonette, Larkspurs, and Convolvu¬ 
lus ; and likewise a collection of Antirrhinums. 
Pricking out Lettuces, Celery, Asters, Stocks, 
■nd Tagetes. Planting out spring-sown Cauli¬ 
flower plants; also Carters’ Giant White Cos 
and All the Year Round Lettuces. Tying down 
young shoots in early Vit eries, and thinning 
the Grapes where required. 

April 18.—Potting plants of Scented Ver¬ 
benas, Tricolor Pelargoniums, and Tomatoes. 
Shifting young Vines, just struck from eyes, 
into square blocks of turf for planting. Giving 
Cucumbers a little top dressing, picking off all 
false blossoms, and stopping them where re¬ 
quired. Clearing off Broccoli stumps and other 
vegetable refuse. Manuring the ground and 
getting it dug up as fast as is convenient. 

April 10 .—Potting off seedling Ageratums, 
Solanums, and Petunias; also Altcrnantheras, 
Coleus, Verbenas, Vegetable Marrows, and 
Ridge Cucumbers. Mowing and cleaning up 
pleasure grounds, and rolling down all gravel 
and turf that require it. Iloeing between rows 
of Parsnips, Onions, and Carrots. Giving 
manure for Celery a final turning. Weeding 
Box edgings, and cleaning up kitchen garden. 

Flower Garden.— Annuals.— Now is a good 
time to sow these. Many annuals are spoilt 
by being sown thickly on a hard unbroken 
surface. If cultivators would only sow a great 
many of their annuals, at least the hardiest 
among them, in autumn, to Btand the winter, 
they would have them very much finer in spring 
and early summer than they are when sown in 
April and May. During the winter they root 
well into the soil; they make a good growth 
in spring, and come into bloom gradually, 
freely, and continuously. In early summer dry 
warm weather brings the plants into flower 
before they have made their growth, and they 
are soon over. Those who sow now should stir 
deeply, use some fine rich soil, and press the 
whole firmly down. All strong-growing 
annuals, such as Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, Con¬ 
volvulus major, Eschscholtzias, Malope, 
Lupines, Ac., cannot be expected to flourish 
unless they are growing in a rich holding soil. 

Auriculas. —These are fast coming into 
bloom, Rnd will need abundant supplies of 
water during dry weather. On no account 
should the plants be sprinkled overhead, or the 
water will damage the expanding flowers. We 
are keeping our plants somewhat close, but 
fnlly exposed to light, and they are making a 
fine growth and throwing up bold trusses. As 
pot plants the Alpine varieties are very beau¬ 
tiful, but in order to have the edging as pure 
and well defined os possible they should be 
grown in poor soil. 

Primulas.— These are now mrj beautiful, 
especially such kinds as P. nivea, P. ciliata 
intermedia, P. denticulate, P. pulcherrima, P. 
purpurea, P. amcena and its varieties, P. 
marginata, and others, and being on the whole 
easily cultivated they should be grown by 
every one who is fond of hardy flowers. 

Double Da is us. —These are now very attrac¬ 
tive, and as there are. several varieties in 
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cultivation an interesting collection may soon 
be formed. Such varieties as Early Gem, Blood 
Red, Common Red, Giant White, White Globe, 
Pink Queen, and Pink Beauty make a charm¬ 
ing collection. Then it is a pleasing occupation 
to raise some from seed provided the latter be 
good. Ik should be sown now in a shallow box 
or bed in a cold frame, pricking out the young 
seedlings when large enough to handle, and in 
autumn finally planting them out in beds to 
bloom in spring. 

Hyacinths. —Those in pots are now going 
out of bloom, and many are puzzled to know 
what to do with them. My plan is to plant 
them out under the protection of a wall in an 
out-of-the-way place where they can remain for 
years. A good deep trench is dug, and the 
plants are turned out of their pots, and planted 
in it, pressing the soil firmly about them. 
From bulbs treated in thU way many a posy 
of fragrant blooms may be cut in early spring. 

Pansies. —Seedlings are now fast opening 
their flowers, and every day something new 
will be produced; the best should, therefore, 
be lifted and re-planted in prepared beds for 
summer decoration, aDd the inferior ones may 
be thrown away. I have planted some of the 
best-named varieties, both show and fancy 
kinds, out in beds, and they are growing freely. 
It is a good plan to peg the shoots firmly to 
the soil, in order to keep them from wind-wav¬ 
ing. If any one wishes to have the rich-belted 
white-yellow ground and self-coloured Pansies 
in full beauty they should grow the plants in 
4}in. and Gin. pots, in cold frames, and when 
coming into bloom water them with liquid 
manure. This is how the fine Pansies seen at 
the exhibitions years ago used to be grown. 

Pyrethrums and Ranunculuses. —Double 
varieties of Pyrethrums, planted out to flower 
in beds or borders, will now need looking after, 
as slugs are apt to eat their young growths. 
Ranunculuses must now be encouraged to make 
all the growth possible, the bulbs having been 
planted late this Bpring, owing to the wetness 
of the season. Many fine Ranunculuses are 
lost through excessive moisture; therefore, it 
is well to cover the beds during the heavy 
rains early in spring before growth commences. 

Tulips. —Beds of Tulips need all the light 
and air possible while the weather is mild. 
Choice Tulips are making generally strong 
growth—a sure precursor of fine bloom. At 
this time of year the great danger of Tulips 
is a sharp frost following a heavy rainfall. On 
this account growers of choice varieties keep a 
covering on their beds, which can be lifted so 
' as to fully expose the beds, or dropped to cover 
I them, as may be necessary. 

Pinks. —Beds should now be kept in a healthy 
' growing state. They do not suffer from incle¬ 
ment weather if the soil is sweet and in a con¬ 
dition to promote the growth of healthy roots. 
I have all the weeds picked out by hand, and 
the surface of the soil stirred up with a small 
: Dutch hoe or light fork. Where sparrows are 
abundant they pick off the young leaves as 
they are formed. If this is the case they may 
be checked by stretching a line of white crotchet 
cotton along the rows about 6in. or Oin. above 
the ground. Rabbits are also very fund of Pinks, 
and the leather-coated grub does much damage 
to the plants. It feeds at night, and must be 
sought for with a lantern. Press the soil firmly 
round the neck of each plant with the fingers 
if it has been loosened by tho action of frost. 

Weeds such as Dandelion and Plantain will 
now show most objectionably on the Lawn, and 
regular and persistent use of tho “ spud *' is the 
best method of eradicating them. Some do not 
dislike to see the common Daisy on their lawns, 
but nothing looks so well as the Grass alone; 
and when these plants exist in numbers not too 
great to cope with, I advise their being cut 
out by the roots, for when the crown of these 
is destroyed they do not, like deep-rooted 
plants, push again as long r.s they have 
strength. If Daises are found, even in small 
numbers, and are not kept down, they quickly 
increase to a serious extent wh.3re a mowing 
machine is used, for these implements throw 
the flower-heads over the ground, where, even 
in an immature state, the seeds will vegetate. 
A Mossy lawn is liked by some on account of 
its elastic nature, but the great objection to it 
is that a dry spell of weather kills it, and gives 
it a brown appearance. There is no better 


season for destroying M 033 than during the 
April showers; it cannot bear manure, and 
many kinds, such as superphosphate, guano, 
Ac., in small quantities, applied as surface- 
dressings, are reconimeuded for destroying it, 
but such applications cause the Grass to grow 
too strong. Newly .slaked lim^ in a dry powdery 
state, mixed with an equal quantity of loam, is 
by far the best remedy. If a dressing of thi3 
be applied after mowing it will destroy tho 
M 033 , and will strengthen the Grass without 
causing it to grow too strong. Care must be 
taken that the loam with which the lime is 
mixed is fresh, or it may contain the seeds of 
weeds, and thus, in removing one evil another 
might be substituted. 

The Gre ^nhouse.— Azaleas, which have 
been forced and have done blooming, may be 
re-potted, placed in a warmer bouse, and 
syringed twice a day. Rhododendrons in con¬ 
servatories that have been kept above 40® 
during winter ore now in great beauty; such 
as are grown in pots, and are required to 
bloom at once, should be subjected to a little 
higher temperature than that in which they 
have been placed. There is no difficulty now 
in supplying Arums in flower, fora little extra 
heat and moisture is all that is requisite until 
the spathes are formed. Divide tho roots of 
such as have produced suckers, and pot each 
separately; they should never be dried off. 
Imantophylluin miniatum is now in great 
splendour, and should receive a little weak 
manure-water while in flower, especially if the 
roots are much confined. Heboclinium ianth- 
inum is one of tho most desirable of conserva¬ 
tory spring-blooming plants, for its great 
Ageratum-iike lavender-coloured flower trusses 
are very striking and distinct from those of its 
associates. It forms abundance of roots without 
making many leaves; therefore the roots should 
be kept within 6mall bounds, and should be fed 
with manure-water. The bright weather of tho 
past fortnight lias driven bulbous plants 
quickly out of bloom, except where well shaded. 
Liliums of the speciosum section growing 
should be kept as yet but sparingly watered; 
a position for them near the glass is of immense 
importance in all cases, except in that for tho 
latest supply, which may be set out-of-doors. 
Pot Petunias in loam mixed with some well- 
decayed manure; keep them growing, and stake 
them according to their requirements. Tro- 
pccDlum eanariense makes a fine pot or dwarf 
trellis plant for a cool conservatory if sown in 
heat in March and potted on as required. The 
specimens of T. tricolorum that have done 
blooming may be turned out into a cool house. 
Do not apply any more manure-water to those 
still indoors, otherwise the ripening of the conns 
will be retarded. Plants of Veronica Andersoni 
that have been kept at rest for the past two 
months may now be shaken out, re-potted, and 
the shoots shortened back a little. A few plants 
of Plumbago capcnsis should be pruned, potted, 
and kept in a little heat until they make fresh 
growths. Train Clematises to trellises or 
rafters; these form magnificent permanent 
climbers either for indoor or flower-garden 
purposes. Fuchsias should be started into 
growth as occasion requires. They like a moist 
heat, and the shoots should be pinched as they 
advance in growth. Prune, pot, and start 
Daturas into growth, and use the best ripened 
parts of their shoots for cuttings. Salvias make 
good indoor decorative plants, especially S. 
splendens; therefore cut back the branches, 
pot, and start the plants into growth in 
moderate heat. Hard-wooded plants that have 
been potted recently will require close attention 
in respect of water. All should be gone over 
every day, and the water used should be near 
the temperature of the house the plants are 
grown in. Every plant house ought to be 
provided with a tank sufficiently large to 
hold a supply of water for one day at least. 
This is all the more necessary where spring 
water is used. The larger-sized plants that are 
required for blooming later on ought, if 
possible, to be separated from the smaller stock, 
to give an opportunity of keeping the latter 
closer with a little moisture in tho atmosphere, 
easily obtained by syringing in the afternoon 
in bright weather the paths, stages, and out¬ 
sides of the pots, and shutting up the house an 
hour or two before the sun is off the glass. 
This must be accompanied, except in the case 
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of newly-potted plants, with all the light avail¬ 
able, otherwise weak, flowerlesa growth will 
be the result. It is not good practice to syringe 
overhead, even during the season of active 
growth, any varieties of plants that are subject 
to mildew, for it has a tendency to increase the 
evil. Such plants as are not liable to its 
attacks, but to the ravages of red spider, ought 
to have the syringe drawn over them lightly 
every evening after a sunny day during their 
growing season. 

Kitchen Garden. —An additional supply of 
Broad Beans and more Peas should now be 
sown. Of the latter, if Champion of England, 
Veitch's Perfection, and one of the tall kinds, 
such as Emperor of the Marrows or British 
Queen, are all put in at once, a succc6sional 
crop will be obtained. Unless where the land 
is wet, Peas at this and subsequent sowings 
should be sown in shallow trenches, so that the 
soil covering the 6eed should be about one inch 
below the surface level at each side; this will 
admit of the liberal application of water, 
which, in dry weather, is necessary to them. 
To further assist them a quantity of manure 
should be worked in deeply at the bottom of 
the trenches. Do not sow too thickly. At this 
Rnd the succeeding sowings half the quantity 
of seed required earlier, or when there was 
more to fear from the depredations of slugs 
nnd birds, will now suffice. More Spinach 
should be put in between the rows of Teas or 
any vacant spaces, nnd a little more Turnip 
Eeed, if required, should also be sown. Of 
Senkale, if a sufficient quantity of roots bo not 
at hand for planting, seed may now bo sown, 
making holes with a dibber, and covering it 
with one inch of soil. Drop three or four 
eeeds in each hole, which should be one 
nnd a half feet apart in the row, with a 
similar epace between the rows, these dis¬ 
tances asunder being best suited to the proper 
development of plants of this decription. 
There is no edgings to walks that equal Box 
in appearance when well k- nt. The present is 
a good time for either replanting or making up 
nny deficienccs that may exist through the 
Box having died in places; the latter mishap 
generally occurs where the land is of a heavy, 
wet, retentive nature, nnd insufficiently drained, 
or it is killed tlrough vegetable crops being 
planted too near it. If the haulms of Potatoes 
overhang it during the summer, or if Cabbages, 
Beet, or anything of similar character be too 
close, it gets killed. Where any considerable 
portion of the Box is dead it is much better to 
take up the whole nnd replant, as where the 
dead portions are simply replaced it has a 
patchy look. In the case of existing edgings 
in the usual position—viz., bounding gravel 
walks that require to bo thus treated, remove 
all the gravel from the sides, placing it in a 
ridge in the middle of the walk ; take up the 
whole of the Box, which should be heeled in to 
prevent the roots drying until the ground is 
prepared ; commence at one end and dig over 
where the Box has stood nnd is to be replanted 
about lift, or 2ft. in width, breaking the soil 
line. Care must be taken to have the surface 
thus dug of the right height proportionate to 
the ground which the edging is to enclose ; if 
too high, it will have an awkward appear¬ 
ance, and if too low, it gets smothered through 
the rains washing the soil down upon it. 
Draw the line from end to end, quite straight 
or gradually curved as the course of the walk 
requires, with a spade open a trench, cutting 
straight down so ns to have it perpendicular 
on the off-side, drawing the soil inwards ; this 
trench should be the full depth of the spade. 
Then commence with the Box, dividing it by 
hand, it will slip up readily, and care must be 
used to secure a portion of roots to all that has 
to bo planted. Begin planting it in a thin 
continuous line, with the tops about 2Jin. or 
3in. above the surface, filling in the trench as 
the work pooceeds with the soil that was taken 
out to form it, treading it with the feet Bolid so 
as to make it lie quite close. After the plant¬ 
ing on both sides of the walk is done replace 
the gravel, adding more if required. A little 
practice will enable the operator to plant the 
Box in a continuous even line, all equal in 
height and breadth. All the subsequent atten¬ 
tion necessary for some time will be in the 
matter cf watering, the Box in JVlay or June 
if the weather h£ vety,dxy. 

Digitized cy <Q|_£ 


TOOLS AND CONTRIVANCES. 

The Burghley Cultivator—I had half-a- 
dozen cultivators of this kind made this spring, 
and I find them most useful. In the beginning 
of April, when clearing off Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, &c., I use them to prepare the land 
for early Potatoes, instead of digging it. Last 
August the whole of our winter Greens were 
mulched with fresh manure from the stables, 
and this, becoming thoroughly decayed, got 
well mixed with the soil by the cultivator from 
3in. to Gin. deep, leaving the land like a bed of 
ashes ; whereas, if the spade had been used, it 
would have been lumpy and unfit for early 



Potatoes, which like the land smooth. Fine 
shallow drills were drawn, and the Potatoes 
planted with good stiff sprouts, which were 
ohtained by having been laid thinly cn shelves. 
Thus treated, they were up and growing at 
once. Again, among growing crops, nothing 
is so desirable as to keep the ground well open, 
and this can be done by ufing the cultivator, 
of which the annexed is a good representation, 
except that the teeth are too much pointed ; 
they should be more flattened or chisel-pointed. 
—E. Gilbert, “ in Tice Garden .” 

Destroying Moles. —Persons who think 
that moles ought to bo caught and destroyed 
have frequently been exasperated because of 
the conspicuous failure of traps warranted to 
catch these little creatures. Now, however, a 
gardener has hit upon the pimplest contrivance 
in the world, which he presents to the public 
for their free use. This is merely a largo 
flower-pot—an old tin pail will answer the pur¬ 
pose excellently—sunk beneath the ground, 
upon a level with the floor of tho run. A flat 
piece of board is laid over the run, and the 
earth heaped upon it so as to exclude the light 
completely. In the perfect simplicity of the 
thing its success chiefly lies. Tho moles, seeing 
or feeling nothing with the highly sensitive 
" feelers ” upon their snouts, run very readily 
into the trap, from which there is no escape. 



An Effective Mole Trap. 


Every fresh arrival adds to the company, for 
there is no re-setting required, and there is no 
disturbance of the ground to excite suspicion. 
Doubtless the movements of the moles them¬ 
selves attract other unfortunates to their 
rain, for I am assured by one who has 
tried the trap with eminent’success that he 
caught seven moles the first day, and three the 
second after setting it .—New York Tribune. 
[During wet weather I am much troubled with 
moles, which come into my ground from the 
neighbouring market gardens, where, amongst 
Potatoes, Cabbages, and other crops grown on 
a large scale, they do comparatively little 
injury, and are, consequently, net much looked 


after. Whilst the weather is hot and the soil 
on the surfaco dry they work deeply, casting 
up a hill here and there, but not doing any 
material damage; but, when rain comes, and 
the worms rise to the surface, they become a 
great nuisance, ploughing up the ground in all 
directions; under such conditions it is difficult 
to trap them. My most effective mode of 
catching them is going quietly to their where¬ 
abouts early in the morning with a long steel 
fork, and watching for indications of their 
presence—one of which is worms escaping as 
from an enemy—then, by watching patiently, 
the soil willsoon be seen to move, when in goes 
the fork, and in nine cases out of ten out 
comes the mole. If I miss it, it is because 
just then it was burrowing too deeply.—D.] 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 

Red Lead a Protection against Birds.— 
No bird, rat, or mouse, will eat any vegetable 
substance that is well coated with red lead. I 
have used it for many years for all kinds of 
seeds that birds attack, just damping the seeds, 
and then stirring a little of the lead amongst 
them till they were quite red, and I never saT 
either a bird or vermin meddle with then ; 
whereas, without it, we cannot get such things 
as seeds of the Cabbage tribe and other vege¬ 
tables through the ground.—J. S. 

Fly on Brussels Sprouts.—A small white¬ 
winged fly which attacks the Cabbage tribe in 
great numbers is thus got rid of by Kentish 
market gardenersAn old sack is procured, 
and to each side of it is f? stened a broomstick 
or strip of wood, to one of these is also fastened 
another piece of sacking, about 1ft. wide, which 
hangs down and is called a flapper; one side of 
the 6ack (but not the flap) is painted over with 
gas-tar, and with one percon on each side of 
the bed of plants this sack is stretched tightly 
and drawn along about 12in. or 15in. above tho 
plants, the flapper dragging over the plants 
and disturbing the insects, which fly up¬ 
wards and stick to the gas-tar. After this 
operation has been performed a few times a 
bed of plants half-a-mile in length is entirely 
freed from the pests. The gas-tar requires to 
be renewed several times during the operation. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Why should Potatoes be Steamed in 
Preference to Boiling Them ?— Because 
Potatoes, being & mass of flour-particles, be¬ 
come watery from being covered with a weight 
of water, the particles not being able to ex¬ 
pand and burst into flour. With steam they 
are not covered; but if steamed too long the 
flour-particles absorb the steam, and become 
water-logged, but of course they are not such 
a watery mass as when they are boiled. Baked 
or roasted Potatoes, if cooked too much, absorb 
steam, and become unwholesome. When Pota¬ 
toes are boiled, they should be covered with 
boiling water and a little salt; when they have 
boiled for five minutes the whole of the water 
should be strained away, then be covered with 
cold wnter, and this also strained away, then 
about three tablespoonfuls be put in tho bottom 
of the saucepan, and the potatoes allowed to 
simmer slowly till they are done; then the 
cover of the saucepan taken off for the steam to 
escape. They are best if, the moment they 
are done, the saucepan is turned upside down 
with the cover on, and then the latter taken off 
when the saucepan is turned to its right place. 

Cooked Radish Pods.—I sowed laBt spring 
a small border with Radish seed, but owing to 
the bad soil of a London garden, and the un- 
genial weather, they produced no roots fit to 
pull. In order, however, to have a few pods 
for pickling I allowed them to stand, and in 
consequence of the quantity of pods produced. 
I had a few of them cooked as an experiment 
in the same way as French Bean3, when to my 
surprise I fotmd them equal to marrow Peas, 
and very similar to the small Asparagus sold in 
Covent Garden under the name of “ Sprue.” In 
future I shall always, after those fit for pulling 
are UBed, leave the remaining plants for this 
purpose. A useful property belonging to 
Radishes is, that should the border be wanted 
for other purposes they may be transplanted 
without any fear of failure.—II. L. 
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AQUARIA. 

Besides the Valisneria Spiralis there are 
several other aquatic plants suitable for an 
aquarium which the amateur can cull for 
himself. The Willow Moss is one of the 
most beautiful, and is the easiest to grow. 
If the running streams that meander 
through the fields are scanned in the direc¬ 
tion the water is flowing this plant will be 
observed wiving its slender thread-like 
stems in a manner similar to which plumes 
of feathers are waved by the breeze. As 
the Willow Moss only grows beneath the 
surface, long prac ice is required before it 
can be recognised, as the stream, whilst 
ministering 13 its life, gracefully hides its 
beauties, by undulating the delicate stems, 
which are so slight as to appear unable to 
support so much foliage; and yet this 
plant is so hardy as actually to remain im¬ 
perishable when in water, having its roots 
attached to stones at the bottom of the 
stream. Its small translucent or almost 
transparent leave when in the stream 
appear of a much darker hue than when in 
the still water of an aquarium. Willow 
Moss is well worth the trouble of searching 
for, as if once wei attached to a stone or 
any substance win re the roots have pene¬ 
trated (as before stated) it never perishes; 
so that great care should be taken, when 
removing it, to secure the material it is 
growing upon without disturbing the roots. 
The terminal buds of this plant are of a 
very bright green hue, and when acted upon 
by the sunshine become surrounded by 
bubbles of oxyg *n gas, which sparkle as 
they reflect the li^ht; and as these bubbles 
become liberated, being lighter than the 
water, they seek the surface, where they 
congregate before escaping, giving an ap¬ 
pearance of life to the aquarium and illus¬ 
trating one of the chemical changes that 
arc necessary to the life of the plants. 


BEES. 


Remedies for Stings.—Among the various 
cures recommended for bee stings are liquid 
potassae, olive oil, vitriol, laudanum, vinegar, 
honey, salamtus and water, salt and water, 
soft soap and salt, raw Onion, Tobacco juice, 
a paste of clay or flour, the expressed juice 
of any green leaf, or of the ripe berries of 
the coral Honeys* ckle. As animal poisons 
deoxydise the blood, their antidotes will be 
anything that contain much oxygen. The 
poison of a bee being acid, an alkali must 
be employed to neutralise it. If, therefore, 
we were selecting for trial any of the above 
so-called remedies, we should choose either 
soft soap or ammonia. But if the individual 
stung is not very nervous, cold water applied 
to the wound will be quite sufficient, and it 
should not be rubbed. One great essential 
is, if heated, to get cooled as soon as 
possible, and to avoid becoming heated 
again for at least two days. Nothing is so 
apt to make the poison active as heat, and 
nothing favours its activity less than cold. 
Let the body be kept cold and at rest, and 
the activity of the poison will be reduced to 
a minimum. Any active exertion, whereby 
the circulation is quickened, will increase 
both pain and swelling. 


Palm. —The tradition which associates 
the 11 oral catkins of the Willow and the 
Sunday preceding Easter brings into pro¬ 
minence the charming inflorescence that 
decorates the leafless branches of the Willow 
at this season of the year. This is exceed¬ 
ing beautiful, especially when the hardy 
tufts are covered with the abundant golden 
pollen that glistens with such radiance in 
the sunlight. If those who watch their 
beehives just now are in a state of doubt as 
to the source of the loads of golden pollen 
with which the insects cpffie in loa< 
have butpto yjiait the 



and see there the bees busy gathering the 
fertile powder to gain the needed informa¬ 
tion. Pollen is not so much employed in 
the formation of the cells as is commonly 
supposed; but rather being mixed with 
honey to form a semi-liquid food for the 
young brood that have thus early come to 
life. The carrying in of this pollen is a 
good sign that renewed life is abundant in 
the hive. All who keep bees may, therefore, 
do well to plant a few slips of Willow here 
and there in the garden hedgerows, or to 
form arbours or summer shade for the 
cottage, and thus find the young brood with 
the needful food at this season of the year. 
—A. D. 


MR. VICK'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Wk often admire the effective way in which 
woodcuts are used to illustrate articles on 
rural affairs in America, and in the richly- 
illustrated catalogue of Mr. James Vick, of 
Rochester, we find the art carried a step far¬ 
ther than is usual. We mean, for example, a 
variety of diminutive illustrations of the people 
who succeed and who fail in their gardens. 
Our own farmers’ gardens are paradisaical 
compared with those one often sees in the 
Eistern States of America, where the Nettles 
are frequently allowed to look in through the 




" Tho Woman whoso Seeds are seratebod up.” 


window. Some are, however, better managed, 
and here we have a sketch of the “ woman 
whose flower seeds all come up,” and a less 
pleasing one of her whose seeds “come up” 
after another fashion. Mr. Vick has, so far 
as we know, not yet figured the nscent of 
Adler’s chickens from the Radish beds, but we 
shall certainly for the future search hi3 cata¬ 
logues for novelties of the same kind. 


POULTRY. 

Sitting Hens.—Now is the time when 
most poultry breeders are either sitting 
their hens or are busily engaged in feeding 
and attending to the early broods of 
chickens. In this article we shall briefly 
give some particulars as to the management 
of the hen while engaged in sitting, leaving 
the feeding and managementof the chickens 
until next week. The most uninitiated 
will have no difficulty in telling when a hen 
wants to sit; she takes herself to the nest 
and remains there day and night. The nest 
should be placed on the ground and the hen 
able to work into it, for when she has 
to jump down on the eggs “.ome are 


sure to get broken. A warm, damp, 
sheltered corner should be selected ; place 
against the two uncovered sides a few 
boards, then, at the bottom, put a turf of 
grass, or, if this cannot be obtained, some 
damp earth will do equally as well; on this 
place a layer of hay, and a few bricks put 
on the side through which the hen passes, 
will prevent the eggs rolling out. The situ¬ 
ation should be airy yet secluded, and out 
of the reach of other hens, or the sitting 
hen will be disturbed, the eggs broken, and 
additional eggs added to the number. Even 
with the greatest care, when a number of 
birds are kept, some of the hens will manage 
to get into the nest and lay; it is, there¬ 
fore, advisable to mark all the eggs with 
ink before placing them under the hen, so 
that any fresh-laid ones may at once be 
seen and removed. In the evening, just 
before it becomes dark, is the best time to 
sit hens; and, if possible, two or more 
should be put down at the same time, for 
in the event of the eggs turning out clear, 
or the broods small, the whole may be given 
to one hen—a great convenience, especially 
if the accommodation for keeping poultry 
is limited. We daily, and always at the 
same hour, takeoff our sitting hens to feed 
and dust themselves. Many breeders put 
food and water within reach of the hens, 
and allow these to come off the eggs when 
they pleased; hut if they are taken off at a 
fixed hour and allowed a certain time to 
feed and free themselves from insects, the 
hens sit much closer, are not so restless, 
and fewer eggs are broken; while you do 
know that the hens get properly fed, which 
is not always the case when left to them¬ 
selves. The dust bath is most essential at 
all times, but more particularly so when 
hens are sitting, for if unable to dust them¬ 
selves they very quickly become infested 
with insects, which irritate and is often the 
cause of their forsaking the eggs. Even 
if they do not do this, when the chickens 
are hatched the insects speedily abandon 
the hen for fresh and more tender pastures, 
and the poor little things soon begin to 
pine away and ultimately die. The dust 
bath, consisting of cinder ashes, old mortar, 
or dry earth, should be placed under cover 
and kept damp, but so that the birds can 
work the dust easily amongst their feathers; 
and it is astonishing how regularly the 
birds will take their bath while sitting. 
After the hens have been sitting a week 
they may be tested in the manner recently 
described in these columns, and all tho 
clear eggs removed. It may be found 
necessary to assist some of the more weakly 
of the chickens to get out of the shells; but 
this subject we must leave until our next. 
—ClIANTICLEEE. 


Winter Shelters. — I have remaiked the 
great difference displayed by plants of the 
same kind in enduring the recent severe winter 
when growing, on the one hand, in places 
swept by the north-eastern winds, and where 
they have the protection of a low wall on that 
side. Honesty, for example, a plant that 
suffers much during the winter when the winds 
are keen and cutting: it has l>een here with 
me, in a spot where the wiudi had free play 
nearly killed, whilst a lot of plants growing 
under a wall on the west side are as vigorous 
and healthy as can bo desired. Myosotis 
DisBitiflora is just in the same position, and 
Border Auriculas growing behind the wall are 
marvellously strong and throwing up huge 
heads of bloom. Opinion is almost unanimous 
in this locality that, whilst shrubs hare but 
slightly suffered, garden plants have been very 
unusually injured; and, further, that the 
damage was done by the intensely cold keen 
winds that prevailed in January, and not by 
the severe frosts of Christmas. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the great value of protection to 
gardens from the biting effects of the east 
winds.—A. D. 
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Questions and Answers. 


The Editob will be greatly obliged to any readers who | 
will reply to the questions of correspondents in this 
column whether answered when inserted or not. In i 
replying it is necessary that the number and title of 
the question answered should be given, and in sending 
queries the title of the question asked should be placed 
at the head of the paper. Correspondents should also 
adopt some distinctive initials or nom de plume, as 
“Constant Reader,'* “Subscriber," “Young Gar¬ 
dener," and others lead to much confusion. Corre¬ 
spondents should send their addresses, not necessarily 
for publication, but for future reference. Notes of 
practical interest will also bo welcomed. Writing 
should bo on one side of the paper only. Small draw¬ 
ings or sections are often very u?oful in illustrating 
notes and articles, and when suitable ones are sent they 
shall be engraved to aooompany tho notes. 

13. —Zonal Pelargoniums for Culture urder 
Glass. —Would you assist me by naming a doz u and 
a half good Zonal Pelargoniums. Constant and free 
bloomers, producing largo trusses, are what I am anxious 
to get, besides being distinct viriotics ? Would you also 
name two of the best whito kinds P—K. T. [The 
following will possibly answer your purpose, vis.: Mrs. 
Wrigb 1 . deep rose; Miss Gladstone, white, with a pink 
centre David Thomson, brilliant crimson, with a white 
eye; irfybil Holdon, soft rosy-purple; J. 0. Masters, 
purple and crimson; Circulator, ro3y-soarlet; Colonel 
Sooiy, crimson-scarlet, with a white eye; Lady Sheffield, 
violft-purple-pink; Lizzie Brook, rosy-crimson; and Tom 
Bowling, omnge-scarlct. Jeauno d’Aro and Whito 
Vesuvius are two good whites.] 

14. —Button-Hole Hoses.—Will you kindly give me 
a few names of Hoses suitable for forcing for button-holes, 
and oblige Quef.m op Flowers ? [The sortebest suitod 
for button-holcs are those of which the back of the 
petals is clear in colour as well as tho upper surface. 
Tho best, according to Mr. George Paul, are: H. P.: 
Ablo Grand, Beauty of Waltham, Duko of Edinburgh, 
Dnke of Wellington, Fisher Holmes, General 
Jacqueminot, Henri Ledechaux, Jules Margottin, Louisa 
Wocd, Madame Victor Verdier, Virginale, Monsieur 
Noman, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Vicomte Vigier, 
Victor Verdier, Bonrbon: Souvenir de la Malmaison. 
Tea: Abricoto, Alba rosea, Catherine Mermet, Devoni- 
ensis, Gonbanlt, Isabella Sprunt, La Nantes, Madame 
Falcot, Madame Charles Nauvin, Safrano.] 

15. — Procuring Hardy Flowers.— Will you 
kindly inform me where I can obtain the flowers recom¬ 
mended in “Hardy Flowers?" I have a largo shrubbery 
which I wish to plant with hardy perennials and bulbs, 
also a large piece of boggy ground ; the difficulty is where 
to obtain the plants named.—F. [Your best course will be 
to visit some of the largo London nurseries for herbaceous 
plants, or in any case procure their catalogues; soo also 
our advertisement columns. Anybody who compares the 
interest now taken in hardy flowers with what was taken 
a dozen years ago may well bo suprised at the change. 
We believe that every year will see an increasing demand 
for these plants, and that the progress ten years hence 
will be far moro marked than that of the post ten years. i 
Nurserymen, however, as well as others, must help to- | 
wards this end; it is their interest to do so, and every ex¬ 
tensive nursery should have a few hundred kinds of good 
hardy herbaceous plants, which are so easy to grow and 
require little space. J 

16. — Artificial Manures for Potatoes.— 1. What 
is tho host artificial manure for early Potatoes (Myatt’s 
Prolific) in a sandy soil ? 2. What quantity of the manure 
is necessary per acre? 3. Should tho manure be mixed 
with ashes or mould P—M. [1. Amies' chemical manure is 
laid to be the best artificial manure for potatoes. 2. I have 
grown good sound crops of early potatoes on a l’ght soil by 
using 4cwt. of the best guano, mixed with 2 tons of dry 
mould or wood ashes, but no coal ashes should bo used, as 
they produce rough scabby skins on the tubers. 3. 
Another good manure for potatoes on light soils is a 
mixture of 20 bushels of salt, with 12 bushels of soot and 
i cwt of nitrate of potash to the acre.—T.] 

17. —Heating Small Greenhouses.—I am about 
ereoting a greenhouse for Grapes about 15ft. long, and am 
puzzled to know how to heat it inexpensively. Would 
you kindlv recommend the best kind of stove suitablo for 
the Bize of house just named, and tell me whether it will 
be necessary for the well-being of the Grapes that artificial 
heat be kept up all the year round ?—R. 8. O. [Very 
few Suiall stoves are quite satisfactory. As a ralo, they 
roako the air too dry, and gas is apt to escape either from 
the furnace or tho pipes. The best which we have seen 
are those of Watson, Read, Shrewsbury, and others, in 
which the fire is surrounded by a water jacket, or there 
Is a combination of stove and small hot-water pipes.—R.] 

18. —The Swamp Magnolia.—I have recently 
purchased a few plants of Magnolia glauca, of which I am 
a great admirer, and shall be glad if you will kindly tell 
me if it requires any special treatment ? [Magnolia glauca 
likes a peat soil and a moist situation, sheltered and 
sunny. The flowers are powerfully scented, tlieir scent 
resembling that of the Lily of tho Valley.—G. B.] 

19. —Plants for Small Conservatory. — My 
conservatory is not artificially heated, and it is very hot 
in the morning during summer. The plants I have 
endeavoured to grow aro Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Gera¬ 
niums, Mimulns, Asters, Ac., and for three seasons 1 had 
n Tassiflora, but I have not had a single bloom upon it. 
Last year 1 tried a Cobse scandens with the same result. 
[If yon havo means of affording efficient ventilation, and 
you grow your plants in well-drained pots of good loam 
and leaf mould in equal parts, or a little rotten manure, 
and you keep the plants well supplied with water, you 
must succeed. A little shade duriug hot sunshine would 
be of groat benefit. The shoots of Fuchsias, Pclargo- 
liums, <fec require to have their points pinched out 
{ccasionolly in order to induce bushy plants, and when 
gwy show flower a little weak manure water applied to 
jheic rocte will benefit them.l 

20. —The Bulbing of Plants.—I should be glad if you 
or some of vour subscribers would fulljj. explain tho bulb¬ 
ing of bulbus pirate, gi 
oourage plants U Lul[ 
gtniug bulbs until 



us) blooming bnlbs, meaning that they will bloom tho 
samo year if potted iathoglaosliouso ? [As bnlbous plants 
differ ho much in their structure you should state what 
kind of plants you require information about, the treat¬ 
ment required for some being totally different to that 
needed for others.] 

21. —Vine Bleeding.—I pruned a Black Hamburgh 
Vine on tho 1st of February, and over since it has inclined 
to bleed. I have tried soap, tallow, clay, collodian, and 
several other things, which may perhaps stop it for a day 
or two, when it breaks out again. The buds have broken 
into leaf, and it looks tho picture of good health, but I 
dare not pivo it any water for fear of making matters 
worse. And certainly if I don’t give it water soon it mnit 
perish.—G. II. P. J. [Try sealing wax and give the Vine 
plenty of water and oneouraqro it to grow, as when it gets 
into full leaf the bleeding will stop.] 

22. —Pruning Boses.—Will you kindly advise me 
as to tho correct way of pruning some standard Rose 
trees, some of which were planted a fortnight ago and 
others only four or five days? At present only part of 
them are breaking into loaf. And i* there any difference 
between pruning Tea Roses and H. P. Roses ?—Rose 
Amateur. [Thin out tho heads a little .by removing all 
weak Bhoots, cutting them closo in, then shorten back a 
little some of tho strongest shoots which remain, so as to 
leave a uniform head. Don’t cut back too far, as by doing 
so you will make a scrubby head rather than tho one to 
be desired—furnished with long graceful shoots of flower¬ 
ing wood, Tea Roses need not be pruned so closely.] 

23. —Moss on Gravel Walks.— I am troubled with 
Moss growing on a gravel walk in front of my house. I 
believe that this is owing to the drains being old and out 
of order, and next autumn I iutend renewing them. In 
the meantime I am recommended to pat down salt to kill 
the Moss. Can any of your correspondents tell me if it 
will havo tho desired effect, whether this is a good timo of 
year for nutting it down, and if there bo any special 
method of application ? Or is there any other remedy ? 
Weeding only keeps the walk clean for about a week.— 

B. P. [Salt will kill Moss on gravel. Seleot a time likely 
to be dry’for a few days, with Bun-heat if possiblo. When 
rain washes the salt off beforo it lies on tho walk for a 
time it is not so effectual in killing either weeds or Moss. 
Care must be taken not to spread the salt too near Box 
odsrings or turf, or it will injure thorn. Perhaps the most 
effectual way of using salt for destroying weeds or Mo6S 
on a gravel walk is to put a quantity or it in a boiler with 
water, and when dissolved pour the liquid on the walk 
with a watering-can through a good wido rose, and let the 
water be as hot os possible.—W. T.] 

24. —Artificial Manures for Vines.— What is the 
best artificial manure to obtain for mnking manure water 
for Vines P and in what proportions should it bo applied ? 

I have been recommended to uSe dissolved bones, and have 
tried tho same without muoh apparent result. My Vine 
border is au outside one, but protected from too much 
wet and rendered warm by oovering it with old Cucumber 
frame lights, which I take to be a combination of the 
advantages of inside and ontside planting.—V. [Genuino 
Peruvian guano is the best artificial manure with which 
we have yet met for Vinos, being safe, permanent, and 
quick in Us action. Two pounds of guano dissolved in 30 
gallons of water will be fonnd to bo about the right pro¬ 
portion, though much depends on the strength and rigour 
of the Vines. In any case caution is requisite, in order 
not to overdose; hotter use it weak, and give an extra 
watering, than give a strong dose to, as it were, surfeit 
them.—W.] 

25. —Exotic Evergreen Ferns for a Case.— 
Kindly give mo the names of such of these as you think 
would bo suitable for a Wardian case ?—W. [The follow¬ 
ing will doubtless answer your purpose—viz., Mian turn 
cuneatum and hiapidulum, Polystiohum triangulare, i 
Nophrodium molle, Aspleuium bulbiforum and Fabianum, I 
Davallia Novae-Zealaudiso and tonuifolia, Blecbnum 
occidentals, Chcilanthes alabamensis, Litobrockia vesper- 
tilionis, Niphobolus rupestris and pertusus, Platyloma 
rotundifolia. Polypodium Paradises, Pteris oretica, Pteris 
scaberula and longifolia, Onychium jjaponicum, Pleopeltis 
Billordieri, Lomaria lanceolata, Dodia lunulata, and 
Lostrea glabella.—G.] 

26. — New Zealand Flax.— Can any of your readers 
inform mo whether it would be (in a commercial point of 
view) worth while to cultivate Phorminm tenax in those 
parts of the British Islands whero it succeeds P I should 
also like to know whether the various sorts of Phormium 
offered by nurserymen are distinct natural species, or 
mero variations induced by cultivation ?—W. F. 

27. —Club in Cabbages.— For tho last two or three 
years my Cabbage and Broccoli in tho seed-beds are nearly 
all club-rooted. Could you give mo any receipt for its 
preservation ?—D. J. O. [Prepare the bods by deeply 
digging the ground, applying plenty of rotten mauure and 
a little wood ashes, and keep the plants well watered.] 

28. —Woodlice.—My greenhouso is infested with 
woodlice. Could you give me a receipt for destroying 
them?— J. 8. Halifax. [Lay slices or potato about the 
house and examine them every morning, and throw tho 
potato, on the underside of which woodlice will bo found, 
into a bucket of hot water.] 

29. —Light Bioh Soils.—Will you kindly give the 
admixture for a light rich soil P I often see tho term used. 
—K. H. 8. [Equal parts turfy loam, rotten loaf mould, 
or manure, with a little silver sand, will wake a light rich 
Boil, suitable for ordinary purposes. Peat helps to make 
soils ligh% but plants which need Peat seldom require * 
rich soil.] 

30. —Potting Plants.—In potting tho above from 
cutting pots should the mould be pressed very firm or left 
moderately loose?—K. H. 8. [Press the soil tolerably 
firm with the hand-tho moro light and sandy the sou 
the firmer it may bo pressed.] 

31. —Boil for Plants.—What is a good soil for Gera¬ 
niums, Calceolarias, and Fuchsias ? Will the same do for 
each, or should c.ich bo separately prepared P—K. H. B. 
[A sandy soil suits the above: it should not be too light— 
say throe parts loam and one part leaf mould or rotted 
manure. Herbaceous Calceolarias require a lighter soil.] 

32. — Verbenas and Phlox Drummondii 
Grand flora.—How far apart should these plants bo 
put when used for bedding, to have a good effect, and yet 
not to be too crowded P And in growing them from seed 
should the tops be pinohod out or left to grow T— A. L. 


S3.—Tuberoses.—Please give a few directions on the 
cultivation of tho Tuberose. Do they want watering 
after potting P—Standeni, 

34. — Begonias from Seed.—Will Begonias Bown 
now on hotbed in frame bloom this year, and will the 
tubers bo good next year for flowering in bods in tho 
summer ?—Stakdkku. 

35. —Snow Plant.—What is the botanical name of 
the plant commonly called “ Snow in Summer ?" It has 
whito blossoms and leaves and grows in large manges on 
the ground.—A. L. 

ANSWERS. 

I. —Variegated Cabbage.—We have had here for 
upwards of six years one of the most beantiful variegated 
Cabbages I ever saw; but, although seed from it has been 
often sown and has germinated, the young plants have, 
until this season, invariably come up whito and have 
damped off. This year a few green seedlings have oome 
up, but tho remainder wore so devoid of chlorophye that 
thoy have all perished. Your correspondent will probably 
experience this difficulty in attempting to perpetuate his 
plant.—J. 0. 

5.—Schoolmaster Potato.—Schoolmaster is not an 
early Potato by any means : it is, indeed, one of the latest. 
Its haulm grows to a height of about 30 inches in good 
ground; is very stout and ereot. It is not a Regent as some¬ 
times doscribod, but it is a hybrid, the result of a cross 
between Early Rose and Patersons Victoria. The character 
of tho Potato follows that of the latter variety. For a 
first early round kind wo reoommend Early Union, which 
ripens early and has short haulm.—A. D. 

12.—Boot-Bound Palms.—If your correspondent 
doos not wish to repot his Palms ho should water them 
constantly with soot water. The yellow tinge will then 
quickly disappear, and the foliage will in a few weeks re¬ 
gain its normal colour. Soot may ha frooly used with 
perfect frafety, and I do not know of auy other manure 
which so quickly restores a healthy hue to pot-bound 
plants. The proper way to employ it is to tie some up in 
a bag in which a stone of sufficient weight to sink it nos 
been pheed. The water will then be entirely free from 
scum and may even be used for syringing without soiling 
the foliage.—J. 0. 

Aspect for a Conservatory.— J. R.—Yes, Camel¬ 
lias would grow well in a house having a northern aspect, 
and without artificial hoat if planted in good soil. Of 
Ferns, any of the British species would succeed in such a 
houso ; but you had better go to somo nursery noted for 
them, whore you can see them growing, and select for 
yourself. 

H. D.—Hobday’s Cottage Gardening, 37, Southampton- 
stroot, Covent-garden. 

K.—We shall be glad of any contributions on the sub¬ 
ject youimention. 

J. G. S.—There Is no way that we know of. Yon can 
only carry out the instructions given in the article yon 
alluded to. 

Soils for Various Plants.—K. H. 8.—There is no 
book on the subject, but all ordinary plants will grow in 
good turfy sandy loom and leaf mould. 
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From G. W. NOBLE, Esq., Constantine. 
rr The seeds I had of yon last year produced 
a wonderful display, especially the Stocks and 
Astere, which were beyond praise/* 

Full Particulars may be had gratis and 
post-free. 


SUTTON & SONS, 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

READING. 


SPECIAL LIST OF CHEAP ORCHIDS. 


B S. WILLIAMS, having recently re- 

• ceived from his collectors and correspondents in 
different parts of the world large consignments of Orchids, 
and through having purchased several collections in this 
country, la now in a position to offer good young healthy 
plant3 of the following species and varieties at more 
reasonable prices than it bos been possible hitherto to sell 
at. An inspection is respectfully invited 


Established.—s. d. 


Asides rosenxn 

crispnm. 

rirens . 

odoratnm majos.. 

Lobbi .. 

Fieldingi . 

Cattleya Uendclli 


Aclaudue 

citrina.. ... 

Trianise. 

Warscewiozi dcli- 

cata . 

Warneri 

lobata . 

crispa . 

Calanthe Veitchi ... 
vestita luteo oo- 
cnlata ... 
rubro occnlata ... 
Cocloryne cr is tat a... 

Cy mb idiom eburnenm 15 

Mastersi . 15 

Cypripodium larba- 
turn snpcrbnc; 

insigno ... . 

?poctabile ... ... 

Boxall . ... 

Pearcei.. 

Harrisiauum ... 

nivenm. 

Dendrobinm formo- 
suac gignnteum 
chrysalis ... 

crctaccnm .. 

Pierardi . 

palchellnm par* 

pnream . 

Find ley anum 
bigibbum ... ... 


10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
7 6 
15 0 
15 0 

10 6 
10 6 
3 6 
10 6 


0 

0 

0 

3 6 
2 6 
3 6 
5 0 
3 6 


5 0 
10 6 
3 6 
3 6 


chrysanthum 


3 6 
10 0 
7 6 
3 6 
3 6 


Established.—8. d 
Epidendrum vitel- 
linnm rr a jus (im¬ 
ported), from... 
Limatodes rosea ... 
Lycaste Skinneri ... 
Masdevallia Lindeni 
polvsticta 
Harry ana 

ignea . 

Odontoglossum Ins- 
leayi lcopardinnm 5 
Alexandrio (im¬ 
ported) 

Halli ... 
hystrix ... 

cirrhosnm . 

pulchellum majus 
Phalaenopsis (im¬ 
ported) . 

Pesca torsi (im¬ 
ported) . 

Boss! majus (im¬ 
ported) . 

Oucidium aurosum 

Baueri. 

sphacelatam ... 
incurvum ... ... 

verrucosum. 

concolor ... ... 

flexuosum . 

Papilio. 

Krameri ... ... 
Pleione lagenaria ... 

Wallichiana. 

Sacco!abium ampul- 

lacenm . 

Blumei majos ... 

curvifolinm. 

Vanda tricolor in* 

signis. 

tricolor. 

Boxbarghi ... 


2 

3 

5 

15 

5 

7 

7 


7 
13 

3 

8 


7 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

10 

3 

7 

5 

3 


5 

7 

7 

10 

10 

51 


Specimens of the above can be suppliod, prices of whieh 
will be forwarded on application. 


B. 8. WILLIAM3, Victoria j 
Upper Holloway, London, N* 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screen and Scrap-Book Work. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphbeys, Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffield, 
Mr. Fitch, Mrs. Miles, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen .. ... 3s. 

Per Fifty . r 3. 

Per Hundred. 20s. 

SPECIMEN PLATE, POST FREE, 4d- 

Address The Publisher, 37, Soutbampton-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


Every Thursday Afternoon, price fid. 

(A Specimen Number, post-free, 6}d. stamps.) 

NATURE: 

A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 


"YTATURE contains Original Articles 

-Li on all subjects coming within the domain of 
Science, contributed by tho most eminent scientists, 
belonging to all parts of the world. 

Reviews, cettiDg forth the nature and value of recent 
scientific works, are written for Nature by men who are 
acknowledged masters in thoir particular departments. 

The Correspondence columns of Nature, while form* 
ing a medium of scientific discussion and of intercommuni¬ 
cation among the most distinguished men of Science, have 
become the recognised organ for announcing new dis¬ 
coveries and new illustrations of sciontifio principles 
among observers of Nature all tho world over—from 
Japan to San Fancisco, from New Zealand to Iceland. 

The Serial columns of Nature contain the gist of the 
most important Papers that appear in the numerous 
Scientific Journals which are now published at home and 
abroad, in various languages; while longer Abstracts are 
given of tho more valuable Papon which appear in foreign 
Journals. 

The Principal Scientific Societies and Academies 
of the World, British aHd Foreign, havo their transactions 
regularly recorded in Nature, the Editor being in corre¬ 
spondence, for this purpose, with representatives of 
Societies in all parts of tho world. 

Notes from tho most trustworthy sources appear each 
week recording the latest gossip of the Scientific world at 
home and abroad. 

As questions of Science compass all limits of nationality, 
and are of universal interest, a periodical devoted to them 
may fitly appeal to the intelligent classes in all countries 
where its language is read. The proprietors of Nature 
aim so to conduct it that it shall have a common claim 
upon all English-speaking peoples. Its articles are brief 
and condensed, and are thus suited to the circumstances 
of an active and busy people who hare little time to read 
extended and elaborate treatises. 


Subscriptions to Nature* 

Yearly.28s. 

Half-Yearly ... H*. 6d. 

Quarterly . 7*. 6d. 

To the Colonies, United States, the Continent, and all 
places within the Postal Union: 


Yearly. 

Half-Yearly ... 
Quarterly 
P.O.O. to be made 
Office: 29, 


30s. 6d. 

.15a. Gd. 

. 8s. 

to MACMILLAN & Co. 
ford-street, Strand. 


NOW READY. 

Ewing a Company's 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a most select one of the best New English and French 
varieties. 

This and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Gratis and Post Free to Applicants. 

EWING & CO., Eaton, near Norwich. 


TOHN EDGINGTON & Co. (Estd. 1805), 

O MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to the 
ROYAL FAMILY. 

MARQUEES. TENTS, and SHED COVERINGS on hire 
for Horticultural Societies, Ac. 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. 

SORYM, TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand 
BUNTING, Ac. 

Sample Book of Garden Fp*cialities, free by post, 2 stamps. 
48, Long Lane, West Smitbfield, London. 


GARDEN BOOKS. 


New and Current Books 

OBTAINABLE AT 

37, Sonthampton-Btreet, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 

£ s. c 

Asparagus cultnro (Robinron A Barnes) ... ... 0 0 

Alpine Flowers (Robinson).0 12 

Agriculture, First Principals of (H. Tanner. 

f.c.s.) ... ... 0 1 

Botany School (Lindlcy) .. o 5 

Botany, Elementary (Bentham) .0 2 

Botany for Young People (Asa Gray) ... ... 0 6 

Botany, Manual of Structural (Cooke) ... ... 0 1 

Botanical Terms, Manual of .0 2 

Conifers and Rhododendrons (Fraser) .0 6 

Ferns, British (Mrs. Lancaster), coloured 0 4 

plain 0 2 

Ferny Combes (Chanters) . ... 0 5 

Fern Book for Everybody (Cooke) ... M , ... 0 1 

Ferns, History of British (Moore).„ . 0 5 

Ferns, British, and their Allies (Moore).0 3 

Floriculture, Domeatio, illustrated (Burbidge)... 0 7 

Flora of Surroy (Brewers).0 7 

Floral Decorations (Rassard) .0 5 

Flora, British Handbooks of (Bentham). 0 12 

Flower Garden, Book of the (D. Thomson) ... 0 7 
Flower Garden, Ladies' Companion to (Mrs. 

London) .. 7 

Flowers, Atlas of (Vilmorin) .0 7 

Fruit Trees, Du Brenils English Edition. 0 3 

Fruit Manual (Hogg). ^ 0 30 

Forester, The (Brown's) .Ill 

Fruit Garden, the Miniature (Rivers) . 0 3 

Fruit Culture under Glass (D. Thomson) ... 0 7 

Gardening, Subtropical i Robinson), illustrated... 0 7 

Garden, the Wild (Robinson) .0 6 

Garden Receipts (0. W. Quin) .0 2 

Gardener's Calender, Amateurs’ (Mrs. London) 0 3 

Gardening, Cottage (Hobday) .0 1 

Gardening, Instructions in (Mrs. Loudon) ... 0 3 
Gardening, Villa (Wm. Paul), third edition ... 0 3 
Gardeners' (Cottage) Dictionary (Johnson) ... 0 6 

Grafting and Budding (Baltets) .0 5 

Hardy Flowers, third A cheaper cd. (Robinson) 0 4 
Herbaceous Plants, Hardy Trees, and Shrubs 

(Uemsley).0 12 

Hollyhock, An Hour with (Wm. Paul) ... ... 0 1 

Uorticulturalist, the (Mrs. Loudon) ... ... 0 7 

Kow Gardens, Guide to (Oliver) .0 1 

Market and Kitchen Garden (Contributors to 

The Garden) .. 0 4 

Mosses, British (Berkley’s).11 

Orchids (Cool), How to Grow Them (Burbidge) 0 6 

Orchard House, the (Rivers) .. 0 3 

Orchard and Fruit Garden (Watts) . 0 1 

Parks and Gardens of Paris, second edition, re¬ 
vised (Robinson) .1 5 

Plants, American, their History and Culture 

(Wm. Paul) .0 2 

Roses, Hole’s Book About.0 7 

Rose Garden, The (Wm. Paul), fourth edition 0 10 
„ Fifth edition, coloured plates 1 1 

Roses in Pots (Wm. Paul).... 0 2 

Rose Amateur’s Guide (Rivers) . ... 0 4 

Six of Spades (Hole). ... 0 5 

Vine, Culture of tho (W. Thomson) .0 5 

Vine, tho (Merediths') . ... 0 7 

Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges (Coleman) ... 0 8 


i. 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

G 

G 

G 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

G 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 


NOTICE.—A Cheque, Post-office Order, or Stamps 
must accompany all orders for books. Post-office Orders 
to be made payable to THOMAS SPANSWICK, at King- 
street, Coveat-garden, W.O. 

All Letters to be Addressed— 1 Thb Publishxb, 37, 
Southampton-streot, Covcnt-garden, London, W.O. 


All New Gardening Books as published. 


A BOON TO AMATEUR FLORISTS. 

EPPS'S SELECTED PEAT. YELLOW FIBROUS 
LOAM COMPOST for all kinds of plants, bulbs, Ac., 
certified by all the leading growers and the wto-le of the 
Horticultural Press as the best and cheapest to he had. 
Is. 6d. to 2s. per bushel; silver and coarse crystal sand, 
Is. 3d. and Is. 6d. per bushel. Terms for larger quantities 
on application at the Depots, Vauxhail Station and 
Lewisham. 


r^ISHURST COMPOUND.— Used by 

VX many of the leading gardeners since 1859, against 
Red Spider, Mildew, Thrips, Green-fly, and other Blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 ounces to the gallon of Boft 
water, and of from.4 to 16 ounces as a Winter Dressing 
for Vines and Fruit-trees. Has outlived many prepara¬ 
tions intended to supersede it.—Sold retail by Seedsmen, 
in boxes, Is., 3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by PRICE’S 
Patent Caudle Company (Limited). 


"WHEELER’S choice FLOWER SEEDS 

T T The TUFF LEY COLLECTION, Post-free. 

At our Seed Grounds, Tuffley, near 
Gloucester, we grow all the best and 
most showy kinds cf Flower Seeds 
largely, and are lhu3 in a position to 
offer them cheaply. With this view we 
havo arranged a Collection of Ten of 
the most beautiful aud effective kinds, 
which we send post-free for Is. 


w 


HEELER S choice FLOWER SEEDS 

The TUFFLEY COLLECTION, Post-free. 

All are hardy, easily grown, and 
printed on each packet are simple 
cultural notes. A list of the sorts may 
bo had on application. 

WHKKLKR and SON, 

Heed Growers, Gloucester* 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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T ASEMAINE-FRANOAISE : a Weekly 

JLJ Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4fcd.; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9i. 9d. Price 4d., at News¬ 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampton-street, 
fctrand, W.O. _ 

A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : Journal 

franqais ponr l’Anpleterre: Politique, Literature, 
Boiencee, Arts, Variates, Nouvelles, et Notes. Un 
exemplaire par la poste 4$d., en timbres poste. Abone- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, 18 b. ; six mois, 9s. 9d. 
On s'abonne aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-Btreet, Btrand, 
London, W.C._ 


TA SEMAINE FRANC AISE: “La 

-i-J Srxaihk Francaisk is well printed on good paper 
at a low price ; any student of French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 
giving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
France .**—Sheffield Telegraph. _ 


T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : a Weekly 

-LJ Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 


T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE. — " La 

J-J Semaine Francaisk lias been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It certainly merits snooess.'*—Graphic. 


TA SEMAINE FRANC AISE.—“ The 

-AJ numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will bo far better for most than any one of the best papers 
published in Paris itself. We are much pleased with the 
character of it, and believe it will bo highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
printing is very well done.**—Queen._ 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “La 

J-J Semaine Francaisk is admirably suited for the 
perusal of edneated Englishmen .'*—Brighton Guardian. 


TA SEMAINE FRANC AISE. — “ La 

-LJ Semaine Francaisk is the title of a new weekly 
French paper published in London for English readers. 
The number before us is well selected as to contents, and 
contains news of French matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some space, we are 
pleased to see, is devoted to science.'*— Natter*. 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “La 

J-J 8emaink Francaisk is an excellent means for o- e 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the stylo agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Skmaink 
Francaisk will, th>refore, not only be a boon »o the 
French-speaking communities in our midat, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it **—Nottingham 
Journal. 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — •• A 

J-J French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ? but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaisk, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place before 
English readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper contains numerous artidos, and full 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con- 
siderable ability .**—Whitehaven N ext*. 

T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE.—“ This 

-J--J_ periodical is very well done, and will be highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves ait oourant 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 

J iublishcd in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
ournala published in France .”—Medical Press. 


L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ We 

think onr readers will like the notion of reading in 
one T.es DeSbats, le Soir, Le Pays, and other Pa-is news¬ 
papers, or the better parts of them. We consider it will. 
If fairly carried out, itself be the best International. The 
project has this further advantage; it may correct self- 
centred views by showing ho.v we look to our neigh¬ 
bours.’*—Literary Churchman. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCATSE.—“ Tel 

J-J est le titre d'un journal hebdomadaire, nous ponr- 
rions dire d’une revue do to us les journaux fran?aise 
aocrlditlg. Ce journal rdunit, sons le memo convert, 24 
on 32 pages grand format, et dans ces pages sont publics, 
en frangais, lea meilleurs art idea, politiques, critiques, et 
littlraires, qui ont para pendant la semaine dans les jour- 
naux de Paris. AasurcJment le numlro quo nous avons sous 
les yenx eat un excellent specimen de ce quo pout faire un 
henreux choix, guid«5 par uno intelligence parfaite de ce 
lui pent int&esaer les lecteurs ."—Nouvelle Chronique de 
ersey. 


S 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“The 

jLa idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
Rtudjiug the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles are varied and sparklingly written, 
and the get np of the whole is worthy of the objeot the 
editor has in view ."—Christian Neves. 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ No 

translation can give the crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of Btyle of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England has surely advanced bo far in the 
present day as to enable our educated classes to enjoy at 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those classes we recommend the new journal 
La Semaine Frakcaise."— Kidderminster Shuttle. _ 
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GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED. 


Opinions of the Press . 

Gardkviko Illustrated. Sixteen large pages for one 
penny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise the most ex¬ 
perienced in newspaper enterprise. No one having a 
garden plot or a back-yard oapable of growing a few 
flowers should be without this useful, beautiful, and 
soientifio teacher of the whole art of gardening.— 
Fountain. 

Gardening is a new penny weekly serial for the 
thousands upon thousands of readers who cultivate their 
own gardens, large or small, special attention being given 
to the wants and conditions of those who have only small 
patches of gardens. The little publication teems with 
woodents.— School Board Chronicle. 

Gardening Illustrated, a very cheap weekly journal 
for town ar d country, has just opportunely commenced. 
It meets a want much felt by amateur ana cottage gar¬ 
deners, giving advice and instruction on gardening in a 
manner free from scientific and technical terms. If the 
journal keeps up to the standard of the first nnmber it 
wiil meet with general aooeptance.—Bristol Times. 

The above is a new weekly journal, published at a Id.— 
issuing from the office of that standard periodical on 
horticulture and its kindred pursuits. The Garden ; and 
should prove very welcome to thousands of persons who, 
whilst having a taste for the cnltivation of flowers, Ao. f 
are scarcely prepared to follow that inclination to the 
extent that a subscription to The Garden wonld imply. 
The letter-press contents are varied and interesting, not 
only to those who take a very practical interest In the 
subjects treated on, but to amateurs of every kind. 
Every one having even the smallest patch of garden 
ground to take a pleasure in should make Gardening their 
constant companion .—BrijlUon Hera!d. 

For practical information on all matters relating to the 
garden oommend us to this new venture, which not only 
gives jou the information usually found in horticultural 
journals, but considerably more. For in it you get hints 
which older journals seem to disdain, but whioh persons 
with small gardens very much appreciate. The journal 
tells, in a concise form, how, when, and where to plant, 
bow, and-we may add—reap. It is decidedly the best 
periodical on gardening we have seen .—Croydon Guardian. 

A ustful and interesting weekly periodical, which 
should be much prized by all who nave got a patch of 

? round whioh ih*y desire to utilise fnr vegetables and 
ruit, and orname it with flowers .—Colliery Guardian. 

Onr new contemporary. Gardening, seems to supply a 
missing link. All tho papers hitherto published on flori -1 
culture have been over the heads of the owners of small 
gardens, and only suitable for those who oould spend con¬ 
siderable sums on flower*. It is admirably got up, and 
carefully illustrated.— TTc*t London. Eipress. 

We have been glad to receivo part one of a new weekly 
journal of much excellence, entitled Gardening. It is 
designed to impart instruction on gardening to owners 
or occupiers of small plots of land, and it is well 
calculated to attain that end. The illustrations a o 
good, and the articles well written. We heartily wish 
it success, and trust that it may indneo many to turu 
their attention to flower cultivation and the beautifying 
of thdr homes.—SiHu tsman. 

It is simply a matter of accident that a man's garden is 
largo or small—the art is all tho tame, and so are the 
beneficial effects resulting from its exercise ; and no one 
who has a bit of ground can be excused for not patting t 
to the best aocount. The newionrn&l is finely illustrated. 
Numerous articles arc inserted from the pens of practical 
men who have the gift of saying what they mean, and of 
conveying sonnd instruction. A more useful or beneficial 
scheme could hardly be undertaken .—Greenock Telegraph. 

Replete with useful instruction for the experienced and 
practical horticulturist as well as the amateur. We 
cordially recommend it to onr readers as a marvel of 
cheapness as well as utility .—Mercantile Journal. 

Gardening.— An illustrated weekly which offers, at 
the low charge of a penny, original articles and designs 
for the horticulturist, will be welcomed by every one who 
has the opportunity of rearing flowers and plants. The 

i metical hints are invaluable, and wo would advise all 
overs of gardening tc consult the guide which is within 
the reach of every on o.—Brighton Standard. 

High praise is dne to the projectors of this attempt to 
bring information about gardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovers of horticulture. The taste for garden¬ 
ing descends to ns from •* the grand old gardener and his 
wife," and in the present day it shows no signs of dying 
ont. This new publication, the object of whioh is to 
foster and guide bucIi a healthy, profitable, and pleasure- 
giving occupation, is deserving of groat encouragement. 
—Folkestone Nncs. 

This paper seems to meet the wants of amateur 
gardeners, inasmuch as it deals in an instructive manner 
with ail that appertains to small gardens. Its contents 
are diversified and embrace every sphere of horticulture, 
whilst the illustrations that dot its pages wiil add to its 
interest .—Middlerhorough News. 

No one in possession of a garden, however small, should 
be without this journal; and it is invaluable to the 
amateur. The greatest novico with Gardening by his 
side must be able to lay out and maintain a perfect garden 
on a large or small scale. The articles on honse and 
window gardening are very good, clear, and simple; and 
may be followed ont alike by the rich and the poor.— 
Byds News 


We favourably commend this small-priced serial on 
gardening as adapted to fill a place not hitherto taken 
up. We understind it purposes to devote a consider¬ 
able portion of its space to the subject of smAll gardens, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notice plants which may bear smoko 
relatively well, and be attractive, many amatenrs will bo 
prompted to make trials, and good must come of it.— 
Bradford Advertiser. 

Gardrning is dosigned to aid all those interested in the 
medium and smaller-sized gardens throughout the United 
Kingdom, both in cities and towns and their suburbs, as 
well as in the country. All who enjoy the charms and 
the many healthful and profitable advantages of a garden 
must wish these to be extended to every owner or occu¬ 
pier of even the smallest patch of land. Happily for most 
of os, the pleasures of a garden have little relation to its 
extent. Good health and pleasure can be secured by the 
busy man in no better way than by gardening. All 
interested in it may like to hear of a journal entirely 
devoted to their interests, assisting the eye and memory 
by its artistic and faithful illustrations, and so treating 
the various subjects dealt with that its words may be 
understood by all who read. Town, suburban, and indoor 
gardens will receive a full share of attention in this 
periodical, while the household and the various incidentals 
to suburban aud rural gardening, such as the management 
of bees, poultry, pigeons, Ao., will also be treated of.— 
Irish Times. 

This is certainly the cheapest paper of the kind we have 
seen. The illustrations are excellent, and the letterpress 
is written in a chatty, familiar Btyle, which makes even a 
botanical description of the Tigndia pavonia grandiflora, 
Ac., Ac., very interesting. Our country readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested in gardening, after having 
seen the paper, will, we believe, thank ns for bringing it to 
their noth e.—London University Magazine. 

Gardening is beautifully embellished with numerous 
engravings, which will materially assist the young florist. 
—Midland Gazette. 

It contains sixteen royal 2to. pages of useful and 
practical matter, is well printed, and iu every respect 
calculated to realise fully the design to aid all 
those interested in the medium and smaller-sized gardens 
throughout the United Kingdom, both in cities and towns, 
and their suburbs, as well as in the country.—Exeter 
Gazette. 

It is evident that the greatest care is taken to publish 
only the most practical and trustworthy advice and 
directions; while the various illustrations are snoh as will 
be helpful, practically, to all reader , or otherwise useful 
in making good plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known.—Hay le Neve. 

Gardening is the title of a new journal devoted to the 
encouragement of those who have small gardens; it is 
published at Id., and while the articles are well written and 
replete With useful information, a nnmber of excellent 
engravings embellish each number.—Ambles Gazette. 

There are several periodicals published with reference 
te the healthful pursuit of gardening, but they princiimll y 
deal with the larger acd more pretentious pieces of 1 iml. 
This weekly illustrated magazine is designed to aid nil 
those interested in the medium and smaller-Bizod gardens. 
The work is profusely illustrated, and the advice which is 
given is of tho best cnaiacter.— Lrighouso News. 

We are much pleased with this new help to the cultiva¬ 
tion of flowers. The amount of information giveu in it is 
very considerable. Sn«'h of our readers as arc in waut of 
a good practical gardening paper should see this one. Its 
oost is only a penny .—Dundee Courier . 
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^ & CLIMBERS PLANTED OUT. \ 

-jp —\ Climbers form an important feature in ^-*1 

\ ^ glass houses, inasmuch as they not only 7^3 

ornament portions of such buildings which ^ ev/2 
could not in any other way be utilised, but, n 
\ by careful training, they may also be made /1 
-s to act as a partial shade to subjects grown f'C 
beneath them that require some such protection f 
from bright sunlight. Artificial shadings are all 
more or less unsightly, and in the case of curved roofs 
difficult of adjustment. But a living screen may be cut 
in close before winter, so as to admit light when most 
required; or it may be carefully thinned and trained 
during the growing season, so as to modify or subdue the 
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while they would be much better sunk 
below the ground level. By making pro¬ 
vision for the roots of climbers when the 
house is first made, as is usually done in 
Vineries, a permanent root-run is secured, 
in which the plants grow more vigorously 
than they would in boxes or tubs. The 
latter, too, wear out and fall to pieces just 
as the roots get well established; and, 
except great precaution be taken as regards 
a regular and abundant supply of root 
moisture,* insect pests will multiply very 
fast, owing to the plants being predisposed 
to their attacks through their growth being 
checked. Another advantage a 1 so attends 
the planting out of subjects of a permanent 
character in house decoration, and that is, 
that the quantity of soil will in a great 
measure compensate for its quality, for 
whereas in the restricted area of pots and 
tubs one is compelled to supply a rich com¬ 
post to many plants, the same subjects, if 
planted out in soil of a medium quality, will 
grow with surprising luxuriance. I am 
aware that over-luxuriance in many cases 
tends more to leaf growth than the produc¬ 
tion of flowers, but if I did dispense with 
tubs and boxes I would provide bricked 
compartments, by means of which the roots 
could be partially restricted, if that were 
needed, or special provision could be made 
as regards soil and treatment and the appli¬ 
cation of moisture equally well as in tubs 
or boxes, the presence of which detracts 
from the general effect, and they occupy 
space that could be more usefully and orna¬ 
mentally utilised. We gave a few of the 
best kinds of climbers last week, and there 
are many others that might be grown in 
the same way. 

The Edible Passion-Flower (Passiflora 
edulis).—This, planted out in a border of 
rich moist earth, grows rapidly, often 
making shoots 10ft. and 12ft. long in a 
single season; and, when in vigorous health, 
gracefully draping pillars, arches, or rafters, 
with a profusion of glossy foliage. The 
flowers, although ornamental, are not so 
showy as those of many of the other 
species; but they are succeeded by bright 
purple fruits, each the size of a hen’s egg, 
and which are favourites with many on 
account of thtir fine sub-acid flavour. Even, 
however, in the absence of fruit, P. edulis 
well deserves cultivation, as it is the most 
beautiful of all the Passifloras in habit, P. 
(racemosa) princcps not even excepted. I 
have often used the deep glossy leaves of 
P. edulis for garnishing fruit, and for 
toning down bright colours they are espe¬ 
cially valuable, on account of the dense 
metallic depth of green which they possess. 
Like most of the Passion flowers it is readily 
propagated either by means of cuttings, 
layers, or seeds, and those who require a 
climber of a deep tint, for the ornamenta¬ 
tion of a conservatory or corridor, cannot 
do better than avail themselves of it. Our 
illustration represents a fruit of the natural 
size, but gives no idea of the grace and 
beauty of the plant. It has a great advan¬ 
tage in being quite hardy enough to grow 
in a cool greenhouse, whereas the other 
larger and less valuable tropical passion¬ 
flowers require stove temperature.—A. 


be graduall raised for a few days before 
potting the rooted cuttings, when they 
should be again placed in heat until they 
are established, when they should be re¬ 
moved to a frame or greenhouse. They 
nust be repotted two or three times, as 
they require it, with plenty of drainage; their 
hist sliift being into pots 7in. in diameter. 
The soil should be a mixture of turfy loam, 
leaf-mould, peat, cow-dung, silver sand, with 
t small quantity of charcoal intermixed. 
They must be well watered when in a grow¬ 
ing state, syringed in the evening once or 
twice a week before they come into bloom, 
with manure water occasionally given to 
the roots. They must have all the air you 
can give when the weather is favourable, 
and when they begin to flower they must 
be shaded from the scorching sun. They 
must be tied out as they require it, and, if 
carefully cultivated, may be grown to be 
3ft. in diameter.—E. H. 

Grafting Fuchsias. — Any one with 
patience and intelligence may graft red 
Fuchsias on to white ones, thus producing 
the novelty of making the same plant carry 
two distinct colours, but I am not sure that 
operating in that manner is, in connection 
with the Fuchsia, really the most useful 
purpose to which’ grafting can be put. I 
should rather conclude that if standards, 
composed of heads of some of the best and 
most effective of the golden or variegated¬ 
leaved kinds, such as Pillar of Gold or Sun- 
ray, worked upon stout, quick-growing 
stems of some common kinds, could be had 
in abundance, they would join at the same 
time both excellent decorative and exhibi¬ 
tion plants, and it is most probable that, as 
the variegated sorts are usually of some¬ 
what moderate growth on their own roots, 
they would develop stronger and more rapid 
growth when worked on robust growers. In 
no other way could they display their beau¬ 
tifully-tinted foliage more charmingly than 
as standards, the shoots being allowed to 
grow in a drooping form, and with that 
peculiar gracefulness that should always 
characterise a good Fuchsia. The wedge 
form of grafting is perhaps the best to 
employ, the part of the stock to be worked 
and the scion being as equal in size a9 
possible. The stock should be cut short 
off about an inch above a leaf joint, and 
then split with a sharp knife down the 
middle to the joint, beyond which the split 
will not pass unless additional force be 
applied. The graft should consist of nice 
young green wood, and when inserted 
should be carefully bound with a fine piece 
of bast matting, and also kept moist by 
means of a piece of moss tied over the 
junction. The plants worked should then 
be placed in a warm house and should be 
shaded, and under these conditions a per¬ 
fect union between graft and stock is 
secured. Where a dark-coloured kind is 
worked on the tt>p of a light one, or vice 
versd, to form a pyramid, a moderate grow¬ 
ing kind should be selected for the graft, 
a8 the top of a plant is sure to receive the 
largest portion of sap. There is also no 
reason why. with care in the selection of 
kinds, some six or eight sorts might not be 
worked on to the side shoots of one big 
plant.—E. A. 

A Good Cucumber Bed. —Hollow-bottomed 
beds are superior in every way to those built 
solidly up, besides their being capable of 
being put to other uses, so as to keep them 
at work the whole year round. The plan 
which we adopt is to build up corner piers 
of bricks to the required height, say about 
18in. in front and 24in. at back, and to lay 
strong bearers lengthways on these piers 
and stout planks crossways on the bearers 
to form a floor, leaving sufficient apertures 
for the heat to pass through. We then set 
the frame on and put into it about 3in. of 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 

Salvias <Dr Sages.—These are valuable 
for furnishing rooms or conservatories, as 
their brilliant blossoms, produced in the 
greatest abundance, give a cheerful effect in 
winter. We propagate a supply of young 
plants in March or April, and grow them 
on in a warm frame or house until the ex¬ 
ternal atmosphere admits of their being 
gradually hardened off in cold frames, ana 
by the beginning of June they should be 
fine bushy plants ready for shifting into 
flowering pots, the size of which is regu¬ 
lated by the size of plant required. For 
large specimens we use 12in. pots, employ¬ 
ing a rich compost; they must receive some 
temporary shelter until they have become 
well established, when they may be set in 
the open air, where they are sheltered from 
rough winds. Plenty of root moisture with 
occasional applications of liquid manure 
should be regularly given them, and they 


Edible Poshou-F ower. 


like a good sy zinging after hot days, to keep 
off red spider, which is their greatest enemy. 
Treated in this manner, S. splendens comes 
into bloom in November, and continues in 
good condition until Christmas or even 
later, when S. Heeri will be fit to take its 
place. This will be succeeded in March by 
S. gesneraifolia, a dwarf variety with stout 
foliage and brilliant blossoms. When com¬ 
ing into flower, a good top-dressing of sheep 
or cow manure will keep the growth healthy 
and vigorous, and few plants are less 
troubled with insect pest9. 

How to Grow the Shrubby Calceolaria. 

—They may be struck from cuttings at 
almost any time except in the winter 
months. If struck in spring, they will 
flower iu the autumn; if struck in the 
autumn, they will flower in the following 
spring. These cuttings, about 3iu. in length, 
should be inserted alxxu lie of their length 
in small pots tilled with a light, sandy soil, 
and placed under a bell glass in a gentle heat. 
In a month or five weeks this glass should 


Tho Poet*« Narcissus is as easily grown as the 
common Daffodil, and inferior to no denizen of tho stove 
in beauty. The roots are not dear; they may be planted 
any time after dying down till late in autumn, or indeed 
at any time, for Daffodils may be moved without much 
injury when in full leaf.—J. U. 

Wild Gardening in Hyde Park.—A high bank 
at the end of the Serpentine has lately been prottily 
dottod with Crocuses of various colours and Snowdrops, 
which look very gay in the Crass, though they have not 
yet sproad into the glowing tufts that one admires in 
country gardens. About London, owing to the plants 
being frequently disturbed, one rarely sees a haudsome 
glow of Crocuses. As on such banks under trees as that 
at the Serpentine there b no need to mow the Crass until 
the Crocus leaves are riponed, these plants might there be 
allowed to grow undisturbed. In timo they would 
probably prove a great attraction. We have noticed them 
sometimes more at honaounder trees wheqj the Grass b 
poor or noarly absent CSftuln open, rich t jjlasay plaoes. 
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of strong fresh dung is now put under the 
frame and enclosed with a lining of any sort 
of litter or garden refuse that may be at 
band. In this way the heat will be up and 
the bed fit for planting in less than a week, 
thus effecting a great saving of time; and 
the heat may be regulated to a degree. 
Frames set up in this way are useful all the 
year round for forcing Asparagus, early 
Potatoes, propagating bedding plants, for 
Cucumbers and Melons, and for growing 
young stock of stove plants in during the 
summer, &c. To those with a small amount 
of glass these simple structures are invalu¬ 
able. Any one giving them a trial will 
never go to the trouble of preparing manure 
for beds, as it is labour worst than lost.— 
J. G. 

Marechal Kiel Bose as a Greenhouse 
Climber. — I wonder why it is one so seldom 
sees this Rose used as a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory climber. Nothing looks hand¬ 
somer when in flower or yields a more deli¬ 
cious perfume. It should be grown in a 


can liken such soil to nothing better than 
newly turned-up soil out-of-doors after it 
has been well drenched with a thunder 
shower, supposing the ground to have been 
parched previously. The danger most to 
be feared, however, is dryness at the root 
unless much spongy peat soil has been used, 
and then there may be danger from over¬ 
watering ; but, as a rule, ample watering 
should be supplied, if the drainage be safe 
and sufficient, for in an ordinary soil all 
superfluous moisture soon drains off. Out- 
of-doors in this country the Camellia does 
not appear to suffer seriously from con¬ 
tinued bright sunshine, but under a clear 
glass roof it does suffer without doubt, both 
m the old and young leaves. Ground glass 
has been tried in the roofs of Camellia 
houses, but the Bhade afforded by such 
means is scarcely dense enough, as we 
happen to know from experience, and we j 
would prefer either a cotton shading or a | 
coating of whitewash; but the cotton 
shading, which should be thin, is the best, 


cool house ; at least I have found it do well * as ^ ca f l he removed in dull days and in 


in such a situation. I have two plants of 
it, which I intend to train over the roof of 
a small span-roofed house. They are young, 
last season being their first for flowering, 
but during the summer I cut a very large 
number of blooms off them. This year they 
began to flower in February, and I have 
been cutting blooms off them ever since. 
At present they are covered with buds, and 
will keep on blooming until very late in the 
season. They are not in pots; I have them 
turned out into the ground under the stage, 
where I have a nice border made of proper 
materials to suit them, and I water them 
now and then with weak liauid manure. 
The stages in this house are flat all round, 
so I have the stems of the roses brought up 
through the stage ai d trained on the wires 
strained along the roof at a sufficient dis¬ 
tance from the glass to prevent the frost 
affecting them. They require in the*growing 
season to be well syringed, and if green fly 
makes its appearance syringe them with a 
little Tobacco or quassia water. They do 
much better turned out in the border than 
in pots, and they are not so subject to green 
fly. For a small cool house there is no 
creeper that so well repays one for the little 
trouble it may take in growing it as a 
Marechal Niel Rose, for what is more charm¬ 
ing when in flower, or more useful for 
cutting for bouquets or button-holes ?—A. 

Paul’s Scarlet Thorn for Forcing.— We 
potted a dozen yonng trees of this last 
spring in 12in. pots, and plunged them out- 
floors. Early in February of this year we 
introduced six of the trees into a warm 
temperature, and on March 18th they were 
coming generally into full bloom, some of 
the plants better than others, and beet 
generally where the shoots have been 
pinched during the summer. After being 
another year in the pots I fully expect the 
plants will force much earlier and bloom 
more profusely. I can scarcely imagine a 
more striking or more ornamental plant 
than the double Scarlet Thorn for the con¬ 
servatory in the winter and spring months, 
la pot b it is a plant that promises to force 
and with very little trouble. I have 
been thinking of potting a number of the 
common White Hawthorn as a match to 
the Scarlet one. I have little doubt the one 
*onld force as well as the other.—J. S. W. 

Watering and Shading Camellias.— 

Ihe dropping of the buds of the Camellia 
m frequently due to neglect or excess in 
watering, and general ill-health may often 
he traced to the same cause. The soil in 
the pots should never be allowed to become 
Ary* ia the real sense of the word, and 
neither should it get sodden or sour. It is 


the evenings, for it is only bright sunshine 
that the Camellia dislikes; it enjoys abun¬ 
dance of subdued light. The plants should, 
therefore, be shaded from the direct rays 
of the sun as soon as they gather strength 
in the morning, and the shading should not 
be removed till late in the afternoon.—S. 

Tacsonia Van-Volexmi— This Tacsonia 
is, without exception, the most beautiful of 
all greenhouse climbers we know, while its 
culture is always satisfactory, from the 
rapidity of its growth and abundance of 
its flowers. It thrives luxuriantly in con¬ 
servatory, greenhouse, orchard house, or 
indeed any cool structure. It will do in a 
large pot, but it is much the best way to 
plant it out in a bed of earth, if such exist 
in the house; if not, it is well worth while 
making a special little brick pit for it, this 
pit to be filled with light and rather sandy 
soil, the plant then put in and trained over 
the roof, or over slender arches, or up 
rafters. It flowers throughout the whole 
of the summer and autumn months. Where 
the drawing-room opens right into the con¬ 
servatory—as is frequently the case—it 
would be well to so plant this that its 
suspended blooms may be seen from the 
interior. 

A Simple Mode of Growing the Hunts 
man’s cup (Sarracenia purpurea).—Get 
healthy, fresh young plauts, and pot theuii n 
peat with a few lumps of crocks or a few lumps 
of peat at bottom, the last the best. Use 
forty-eight sized pots, according to the size of 
the plants, and then place them on a light 
shelf in a greenhouse or pit, near the glass 
with full light in either case. Put a saucer 
under each, filling it with water, and keeping 
it so, not otherwise attending to the plants, 
except perhaps to syringe them when the 
other inmates of the house or pit receive that 
attention. In that way you will have dwarf, 
healthy, and stubby specimens of this most 
interesting plant, that will, after a year or 
two’s growth, bear comparison with any in 
existence.—H. 


the stronger the growth the greater the amount 
of bloom. The strongest growths invariably 
spring up from the base of the plant; therefore 
the wood of the previous summer should be 
cut back in the following winter to within 1ft. 
or so of the ground. As the spring growths 
have the first start these should in all cases be 
kept close to the trellis or wall, and the young 
growths of the summer kinds should be carried 
over them, as they will have to be entirely re¬ 
moved in the winter, whilst the larger portion 
of the others will remain. These kinds should 
be planted alternately. I have found that the 
spring-flowering sorts, through the early 
ripening of their wood, have proved even 
hardier during the past severe winter than has 
the summer bloomers, the wood of which is 
grosser, nnd therefore less able to withstand 
hard frost.—A. D. 

Aubrietia in Pot3.—About twelvo month* ago I go 
some cutting* of two very fine Aubrietia®; they were 
pasily struck, and durinv the summer I planted them iu 
the open ground. Wishing to pee them to the best advan¬ 
tage, I potted up a strong plant of each into twenty- 
four sized pots shortly before Christmas, nnd left lln-ut 
for two month.* in a cold frame. About the middle o 
February I put them in a cool house, and by the end of 
the mouth they wore in good bloom. From ibat time to 
this they have continued to flower without intermission, 
nnd the plants are now from twelve inches to fifteen 
inches through, and I expect them to continue blooming 
until the middle of May.—A. 


flifficult to convey to th 
is meant by a “ 

•oil; but we should like 


Spring and Summer-blooming Clema¬ 
tises.— Although the spring.flowering varieties 
of the Clematis are yet best known as pot 
plants, and in this form are very effective for 
cool conservatory decoration, they are also most 
beautiful trained on a wire trellis or against 
a wall, or, indeed, in any place where climbers 
are at home and will thrive. A wall or fence 
devoted exclusively to varieties of the Clematis 
would be only half-planted if the spring-bloom¬ 
ing kinds were not included, as some two 
months of additional flower are lost if these be 
not planted. I have one showing flower-buds 
already. All of this section bloom from the 
wood of the previous year, and therefore the 
pruning must be of the most careful descrip¬ 
tion. Only lute weak shoots should be taken 
out, whilst the strongest should be left and 
regulated, the points being shortened back very 
moderately. The summer-blooming kinds 
flower on the wood of the present season, and 


Town Gardening. — I have found a little 
lime and wood ashes the best dressing for a 
town garden. Open fences are better as 
divisions to the gardens than walls, lessening 
the dampness in winter, as well as giving a 
better circulation of air. And, contrary to the 
teaching of the late George Glenny—viz., not 
to use the water can unless you give the ground 
a thorough soaking—use it freely, not so much 
as to soak the ground, but to damp the foliage, 
and, better still, a syringe to damp the under 
side. The beneficial effect of so doing will 
readily be seen by observing a town garden 
treated that way and one that is not. Now 
comes the question what to grow. It must 
be evident that the best plants to grow are 
those least affected by the circumstances men¬ 
tioned. Therefore spring flowers are good, but 
the ordinary spring bedding plants are use¬ 
less, as they will not stand the winter, and 
they do not grow satisfactorily if planted 
in the spring; but bulbs and all herbaceous 
plants that do not show above the grouncf until 
the spring, as Lupinus polyphyllus, Gladiolu 
cardinalis, Mimulus cardinalis, Orange Lilies, 
Ac., answer admirably. Annuals again are 
good, but a caution is requisite. I had little 
success until I went to a first-clas3 house for 
my seed—it is of the utmost importance to 
have good seeds. Zonal Pelargoniums must 
be sparingly used, or the display of flowers 
will be disappointing. Phlox Drummondi is a 
firet-rate town plant. Single Petunias I could 
not make anything of until I grew them from 
seed, and then they grew and bloomed in fine 
style. I will only mention another fine plant 
and that is the old Red Clove, if the cats do 
not eat the blooming grass during the winter. 
Many will say they"would not take so much 
trouble to obtain such poor results. But let 
them walk in a town garden at sunset in July 
nnd watch a dozen plants of the large-flowered 
Evening Primrose ((Enotbera biennis) expand 
2C0 or more of its delicate blooms, opening too 
suddenly for any town smoke or dust to sully 
the purity of colour; or in the early morning 
morning give a look at a bed of French Poppies, 
with their splendid colours, some so double 
that they can only be recognised as Poppies by 
the seed pod in their centre ; or inhale the per¬ 
fume from a patch of Mignonette or Crimson 
Clove, and I think they will confess that the 
pleasure to be derived from a town garden is 
worth all the trouble it might have have been 
to obtain it.— Gardeners’ Magazine. 

Fertilizing Melons and Cucumbers. — Tho 
artificial fertilisation of the female flowers of ('ucnmber* 
and Melon* constitutes a moat important nrti< loof faith 
among practical horticulturist*. The “setting” of the 
crop by hand ia insisted on in all garden calendars; if it ia 
not necessary the immense amount of time consumed 
thereby is wasted. In the thou*nuda of garden* where 
handsome and well-flavoured fruit ia every tiling, and seed 
of no consequence at all, we believe the operation to bo 
Altogether unnecessary. At all events, we have managed 
to secure for our own use for many years past Cucumbers 
and Melon* in sufficient plenty, without putting onraelvea 
to the tronble of applying the pollen, and have long since 
been satisfied that, except for the production of flev-d-, it i* 
labour wasted .—Gar L'n r ' if 
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Old Roses. —“ Without at all denying the 
great beauty of many of the Hybrid Roses,” 
writes Mr. Ellacombe, “ I am sure that 
growers of hardy flowering shrubs do not 
know what they lose in so entirely ignoring 
old Roses as they do.” We entirely agree 
with our correspondent, and think that one 
function of the Rose Society should be to 
extend the knowledge and promote the 
cultivation of these lovely flowers. As a 
means to this end we asked Mr. Ellacombe 
to be kind enough to select from the multi¬ 
tude grown by him those species most 
remarkable or interesting as garden plants. 
In reply he has sent us the following list; 
but, in view of the confusion of the nomen¬ 
clature, he simply gives the names as he 
finds them, without accepting responsibility 
for their correctness :— 

Cabbage Rose. —“Provencal Rose ” of Him- 
let; unsurpassed for scent. 

Moss Rose. 

Damask. 

Scotch. —Forms most beautiful bushes, 
which are loaded with flowers in their season. 

Banksian, white and yellow.—Is the single 
form in cultivation. 

Bracteata or Macartney. —A grand single 
Rose with bright foliage. The double form is 
very inferior, as it wants the golden centre. 

Villo8A. —The old Apple Rose. Very 
effective as a lawn shrub both in flower and 
fruit. 

Green Rose, R. verte. —More curious than 
pretty. 

Microphylla. —A charming Rose when well 
grown, aod very distinct; very double, beauti¬ 
ful foliage, unlike any other plant, and with a 
curious prickly calyx. 

Alba —One of the oldest English garden 
Roses, and most excellent, but seldom seen out 
of cottage gardens ; pure white, double, but 
not very fully; probably a variety of R. 
avensis, and almost beating the white Rose of 
York. 

Rubrifolia. —Curious for the colour of the 
stems aud leaves, and handsome both in flower 
and fruit; single. 

Moschata. —The old Musk ; a long rambling 
Rose, but very sweet, with clusters of pure 
white flowers. 

York and Lancaster.—V ery distinct. 

Alpina —The Rose without a thorn. 

Anemon^flora. —Fortune’s name for a 
very distinct form of R. indtca, a small double¬ 
cluster Rose. 

Multiflora. —The Bramble-flowered Rose. 
A pretty R>se, very like the double Bramble. 

De Mkaux. —An excellent old Rose. 

R. rubiginosa. —Double and single Sweet 
Brier. 

Austrian Brier. —Distinguished by its 
different colour on the outside and inside of the 
petals. • 

Fairy Robe. —Very dwarf, so that edgings 
may well be made of it. The new white one. 
Little Pet, is especially pretty. 

Monthly China. —Too much neglected. I 
know of no flowering shrub that can show such 
a succession of flowers as this. Doe3 any one ? 

R. Cinnamomea. —A rambling bush, but the 
flowers very bright and the long fruit very 
handsome. 

Has any one got R. Hardi, simplicifolia, 
Bulphurea single, and myriacantha?— 
Q trdenere' Chronicle. 

Forget-me-Not. —Our well-known Forget- 
me-Not (Myosotis palustris), like many more 
old favourites, has had of late to make room for 
fashionable flowers of the day; yet the endear¬ 
ing name, Forget-me-Not, would have been 
enough of itself, one would have thought, to 
induce everybody to plant a small patch of this 
Myosotis, which soon spreads and becomes a 
bed, and when dressed once or twice during 
summer, by removing the old flower-stems and 
dead leaves, it continues to produce flowers in 
abundance from earl y _B prmg untiLlate in 
autumn.. .A good rfany /Wlt*r. A nwJin4s of 
ForgetUii§lNofe^ rfr ft iM Utioih* nr ligand 
and in southern Europe; but dGjfe are so 


attractive or so much admired as the common 
one. Nor did its beauty escape our forefathers ; 
for we find that a collar of gold enamelled with 
Forget-me-Nots was presented by the ladies of 
the Court of England to Lord Scales, brother 
to the Queen of Edward the Fourth, os a token 
of their approbation and regard for his heroism 
and loyalty as a distinguished English knight. 
I may add that all who wish to begin its cul¬ 
ture will find it growing in marshy situations, 
or by the margins of streams. It will be found 
to be quite at home in the bog-garden ; but so 
accommodating are its habits that it will grow 
almost anywhere, and, under cultivation, its 
general appearance is much better than that 
which it has in a wild state.—A. D. A. 

The Pendulous Adam’s Needle —This is 

one of the very best species of the family, con¬ 
sidering its gracefuland noble habit, simply in¬ 
valuable in every garden. It grows about 
6Jft* high, the leaves being at first erect, after¬ 
wards becoming refiexed, and changing to a 
deep green. Old and well-established plants 
of it standing alone on the grass are pictures 
of grace and symmetry, from the lower leaves 
which sweep the ground to the central ones 



Ad im's Needle (Yucca peudula). 


that point up. It is amusing to think of 
people putting tender plants in the open air, 
and running with sheets to protect them from 
the cold and rain of early summer and autumn, 
while perhaps not a good specimen of this 
fine thing is to be seen in the garden. There 
is no plant more suited for planting between 
andassociating with flower-beds or bold groups, 
on the turf for large vases, and for bold rocky 
banks. Not the least among the merits of this 
fine plant is that it thrives well in towns, as 
may be noted in many London gardens. It is 
particularly fine, and flowers freely in the 
Regent’s-park, the cold deep clay of which is 
not liked by many plants. 

The Sunflower.—I read in Gardening Il¬ 
lustrated of April 5th that the Sunflower is a 
most valuable sanitary agent. This I proved 
to my entire satisfaction whilst living in the 
environs of an eastern city of the United 
States, where bad drainage and a hot sun 
—aggravated by the habits of a population 
ignorant of all hygienic law—aroused me to the 
necessity of some safeguard. This was the 
Sunflower (Helianthus), started early in pots 
and planted out when half a foot high. They 
soon formed a grove in the very stiff clay soil 


of which your correspondent of No. 4 complains. 
Jerusalem Artichokes, as a vegetable, will do 
for him what these Sunflowers did for me. In 
a year or two, with generous manuring, they 
will change yellow clay into a moderately light 
soil of a darker hue. My family, and those of 
two immediate neighbouring cottages, were the 
only ones that escaped unscathed from the 
smallpox epidemic. Chicken cholera also raged 
around and cleared entire hen roosts. Mine 
was untouched by it. The stems of these Sun¬ 
flowers which bordered the garden I utilised 
by trimming off all leaves and laterals for beau 
stalks and supports for climbiag flowers. The 
6eeds, of which I had several bushels, served to 
fatten my fowls. They ate it when they re¬ 
fused the more usual fare of maize. The stems 
when dry I burnt for potash. No other vege¬ 
table matter contains so much of this (to the 
gardener) valuable alkali.—J. A. L. 

Yellow Wallflowers.—We have, somehow 
or the other, come to regard the dark Wall¬ 
flower as the one to be cultivated, to the almost 
entire exclusion of the yellow self-flowered 
varieties. Probably the dark varieties have come 
to be cultivated on account of there being a 
wealth of spring-flowering plants bearing 
yellow flowers, and also because many acres of 
dark Wallflowers are yearly grown round 
London for the supply of flowers to the London 
markets. The best strain which I saw last 
spring was that known as the Tom Thumb, a 
kind which was considerably taller in growth 
than the strain known as the Bel voir dwarf 
vellow, but of a pure golden hue, and the 
flowers were of excellent form. Both this and 
the Bel voir strain can be used with excellent 
effect for the decoration of the flower garden 
in spring. One should see the dwarf yellow 
Wallflowers as used at Bel voir Castle, in order 
to appreciate fully their useful floral service. I 
have always found a light, open, moderately 
rich soil to suit the Wallflower best. In a stiff 
soil it often makes a strong tap root, but few 
side roots, and when excessive wet comes the 
lap root will frequently rot. In a light free 
soil the roots branch in all directions, the 
plants thus get a good hold of the soil, and do 
much betyer in consequence. At Belvoir 
Castle so great a tendency is there on the part 
of the Wallflowers to throw down this tap root, 
instead of making side roots, that it is found 
necessary to construct temporary brick pits in 
which to grow them during the summer. A 
line of bricks is placed at the bottom of a 
trench sideways and on their flat side, with 
lines along each side of them, so forming a kind 
of drain or trough ; these are filled with soil, 
and the Wallflowers transferred to them from 
the seed beds. The bricks at the bottom 
prevent them from throwing down a tap root; 
they therefore form branching rootlets, and 
stand much better when transferred to the 
flower beds in the autumn.—D. 

The Hollyhock. —The Hollyhock is one of 
the noblest of hardy plants, and there are 
many positions in almost all gardens where 
a few Hollyhocks would add immensely to the 
general effect. For breaking up ugly lines of 
shrubs or walls and for forming backgrounds 
their tall column-like growth is well-fitted. 
Twenty-five years ago they were common in 
nearly every cottage garden, their stately stems 
towering up half as high as the cottage itself. 
Cottage bee-keepers would do well to grow a few 
Hollyhocks, for bees are fond of working 
amongst their flowers, and they yield them a 
rich harvest of honey when the honey from 
other flowers has been gathered. If the seeds 
of Hollyhocks are sown in autumn as soon as 
they are ripe in a box or pan in heat, and pot ted 
off and grown on in a pot through the winter, 
and planted out the following April, they will 
flower the same summer and autumn ; or if 
plants can be obtained from a neighbour or tho 
nurseryman and planted at once the same re¬ 
sults may be gained. To obtain fine flowers it is 
necessary to treat them liberally. Deep culti¬ 
vation, a liberal supply of manure, frequent 
waterings in dry weather, with occasional soak- 
ings of liquid manure, will alone secure fine 
spikes and well developed flowers. If grown 
for exhibition, the flowers must be thinned to 
give room for individual development, and tho 
spike shortened ip| i^j|tCi|hhvfl ^11 the strength 

knelt “ ,e 
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Irises.—There is nothing more delightful vit&lias and Beets, the whole may be raised in ting seeds sown under some kind of glass 
than to lose oneself in dreams among the wild pots on a slight bottom heat, and as soon as covering. In a few flower-pots, pans, or boxes, 
flowers that bloomed when the world was they are fairly out of the ground they should enough plants may be raised for even a large 
younger, and the graceful names which were be placed in a greenhouse for a few days to garden, and by the end of April they may be 
given to them out of pure love for their beauty, harden off. A cold frame having been prepared planted out with a fair chance of being un 
and in dreaming and imagining all kinds of [ with rich soil, the flowering section, with the 
gr iceful stories of the fair hands that gathered exception of Ageratums, Balsams, Lobelias, 
them ns the fairest gifts they could bestow on Petunias, Phloxes, Portulacas, and Verbenas, 


those they loved best. There is nothing more 
delightful except actual and active rambling, 
and trimming, and planning, and planting 
among the flowers of the present. To the noble 
mass of purple Iris, so accurately represented 
in the annexed illustration, how pleasant it 
would be too add a noble group of Iris varie- 
gata, flashing its glittering contrast upon the 
royal purple of its neighbour—or, shall we divide 
the two with a noble clump of I. Susiana, with 
its great bronze-pencilled flakes of erect 


which should be pricked off in pots and kept 


checked by cold weather. The Ten-week 
varieties are very beautiful for beds or borders, 
and so are the Intermediate kinds, especially 
the scarlets, purples, and whites. During mild 


in moderate heat close to the glass, should be winters established plants flower almost con- 
pricked off about Sin. or 4in. apart. The whole tinuously through the year, but this season we 


of the fine-foliaged section should be put into 
pots, pans, or boxes, and retained in heat. A 
knowledge of the heights and colours only is 
then required to make a grand display. A 


must start afresh, and the best way in which 
to insure continuous blooming is to provide a 
deeply-trenched, well-fertilised soil, for Stocks 
are strong-rooting subjects, and they grow and 


moist warm day should, if possible, be chosen flower just in proportion to the way in which 
to put them in the open ground, and if taken they are treated.—J. Groom. 
up with balls of earth they will be sure to sue- ( Culture of Spring-Flowering Plants.— 


ceed. Sanvitalins and Beets may be sown 


petals ? But we must decide quickly, and stick where they are required to stand and thinned 


to our decision firmly, or the choice, if we begin 
to hesitate, will become extremely difficult 
among the various charms of this beautiful 
floral race. In colour, almost every shade and 
hue adorn these gorgeous flowers, from the 
most delicate agate to the richest and deepest 


out where necessary. Pyrethrums, Petunias, 


Now, before they finally leave us, seems an 
opportune moment for saying a few words on 
the treatment of these. All enjoy the sweetness 


Lobelias, Ageratums, Cannas, and Chamce- and beauty of the Violet, Primrose, Forget- 


purple—from the palest silvery yellow, like that ture of Sweet Peas across our garden to serve 
of the rising moon, to the richest orange, with as a screen, and on the second morning after 


igerat , , . _ _ „ - . 

peuce should, to have them in good condition, me-Not, Aubrietia, Arabis, &c., but compara- 
be sown as early as possible. tively few have yet learned that the foundation 

Transplanting Sweet Peas.— Rather late of that beauty must be laid presently if a 
last spring we sowed a row of a particular mix- bountiful harvest of it is to be reaped next 

spriHg. Each tuft must be divided into single 
o stems, hearts, or runners, and these tiny bits 

modifications of each of these leading hues they had been 60 wn we found that the”earth planted in good soil in the open border to 
varying sometimes to nearly pink, sometimes had been much disturbed about them, and that insure patches from 6in. to 1ft. wide, bristling 
to dusky brown; and then the Buperadded scarcely a seed was left. The following morn- with flowers in embryo next October. Even 
markings, both in the original species and in ing, as early as three o'clock, we found wood- Daisies should be separated into single crowns 
the exquisite new varieties, are often so remark- pigeons diligently at work unearthing and if they are to bloom in perfection next year, 
able that they at once rivet attention and com- devouring any seeds that had been left on the In regard to Violets, only the runners rooted, 

_ i _•_ a:_a_a:__a_ _ai ___ _i__i 


pel admiration, tempting one to 
compare them—here with the splen¬ 
did sable slashes on the flank of 
the tiger—there with the exquisite 
brown embroidery of the skin of 
the hunting leopard—and, in some 
other charming flowers, to the 
cerulean mottlings on tho wing of 
a j,iy. In short, how is it that the 
Iris family is not made a much 
more conspicuous garden feature ? 
It presents a whole host of advan¬ 
tages—splendour of colour and 
form, endless variety, and a degree 
of hardiness in most of the species 
not exceeded by that of the most 
vigorous weeds. Most Irises, too, 
grow freely in any soil in town 
gardens as well as in the country, 
and this being so many amateurs 
will desire to have a selection of 
good kinds, which we give. In our 
illustration it may be noticed that 
the group of Irises is by itself on 
the Grass. This is a better way, 
where there is room, than putting 
ill the Irises in borders or on the 
edge of the shrubbery. Choice 



Iris germanica. 


on the plant or off, should be saved. 
The old plants, if divided even, 
never blossom so profusely a second 
time; while leaving them undis¬ 
turbed to flower again is a mere 
waste of ground, as they will onlv 
yield tens of flowers to hundred* 
borne on the young plants. The 
same rule holds good with all such 
running plants ns Arabis, Aubrietn, 
and Candytuft. Annual subdivision 
and liberal culture throughout the 
summer months are the ways to 
make the best of them. There are 
a few exceptions possibly to this 
rule of annual subdivision. That 
grand golden plant the Alyssum 
saxatile flowers best the second 
season after subdivision, and will 
go on flowering grandly in the same 
spot until a single plant converts a 
yard or more of ground into a 
veritable miniature Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Iberis semper- 
virens again and some of the Saxi¬ 
frages do likewise, though they 
also bear division well. On the 
other hand, the common Forget- 


kinds look best by themselves, and when day previous. No time was to be lost, the, mo-Not (Myosotisdissitiflora) is comparatively 

season being so far advanced, in re-sowing, and poor and apt to lose its heart if left two years 


so placed they do not cause such gaps 
when out of flower. Irises may be seen 

in great beauty in various nurseries round o 

London in early summer—at Mr. Barr’s and Mr. allowed to grow undisturbed. Vain thought! 1 to reap a harvest full of spring beauty without 
Parker’s, Tooting; Mr. Ware’s, Tottenham; No sooner had they begun to make their preparing the plants for it by previous cul- 

appearance aboveground than sparrows took ture. The spring sun only loosens and brings 


this time we took the precaution to cover them in one place without complete subdivision, 
with a herring-net, hoping that they would be As well expect to gather Grapes off Thorns as 


and Messrs. Oborn’s, Fulham. The follow¬ 
ing are a few of the best of the tall border 
Irises :—I. Victorine, Darius, De Bergii, Brides¬ 
maid, Cordelia, Duchesse de Nemourp, Leopol- 
dina, pallida, Queen of May, Racine, Madame 
Chereau, speotabilis, delicata, and Atro- 
riolacea. 


advantage of the dilapidated state of our net, 
and hopping in at various holes picked, pulled 
up, and destroyed dozens—aye, hundreds of the 
young plants ! An attempt was made to make 
the net sparrow-proof, but somehow or other 


forth those treasures of sweetness and charms 
of colour that the winter frosts had barred in ; 
but the fragrance and the glory are the pro¬ 
ducts of the previous summer’s sunshine.—D. 

Self-sown Heartsease.— What a glorious 


they managed to get in, notwithstanding all mass of early spring flowers the Pansy pro. 


Animals, &C M as Substitutes for Bedding our efforts, and it was only by means of Scare- 


Plants.—Although annuals do not, as a rule, 
last Jong in flower, there are some which may 
worthily rank with bedding plants,and amongst 
these may be mentioned the following: — 
Asters, Balsams, Helichrysums, Nasturtiums, 
Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Portu¬ 
lacas, Tagetes, Sanvitalias, and Zinnias, as 
flowering plants; and Beet®, Amarantuses, 


crowing that we succeeded in getting a thin 
plant beyond the reach of our winged enemies. 

At various points the plants were so thin, in¬ 
deed, that no hopes were entertained of our _ „ 

ever having a creditable hedge. What was to looking at them on a bright sunny day, all their 
be done? Could we transplant Sweet Peas? smiling faces seem looking at you, and their 
We had about half a yard or more of first-rate odour is strongest at that time. This border 
plants from the first sowing that had escaped was sown some five or six years ago, with the 


duces when grown in a suitable soil and situa¬ 
tion ! I have here, at the present time, a west 
border covered with its flowers, and it is hardly 
possible in April and May to find a more enjoy¬ 
able sight in the way of hardy flowers. On 


Peri 11a, Artemisias, Tobacco, Ice plants, Sola- the pigeons, and these we forthwith trans- ! seeds of some of the best Belgian fancy varie- 


Petunias, Cannas, Chamtepeuce, and Pyre- 
thrums. All these are beautiful as regards 
either foliage or flowers, and, if carefully used, 
inay be induced to produce a display almost 
equal to that yielded by our most favoured 
bedding plants. With the exception of San- 


planted into the blanks and thin parts of the ties, mixed with seeds of good-named sorts, 
second sown line, watering them copiously, and Every year since, in summer, after the Pansies 
shading them from the sun for a few days with have dons flowering, Asters, Stocks, and Gladio- 
a mat supported on sticks; they throve well, luses have been planted, but the Pansies still 
nor did their younger brethren get up to keep hold of the ground, and in the spring tho 


minis, Ricinus, and Salvia argentea as fine 
foliage plants. There are also a few peren¬ 
nials, biennials, and annuals which may be 
raised from seed, but which are usually struck 

from cuttings in order to preserve some special „ o _ r _ _ „ _ 

character—viz , Ageratums, Verbenas, Lobelias, them till all had attained their full growth, seedlings carpet it with their flowers. I have 


Digitized b 


* Google 


—B. E. | been enabled to select some good bedding kinds 

Sowing Stock Seed. —The frost this year of new colours from the immense quantity of 
has made a complete clearance of all kinds of seedlings grown every spring in this border. 
Stocks, and as few flowers are more beautiful. Every autumn a top-dressing of rich rotten 
either in a cut state or for the decoration of l manure is given, which mixes amongst the 
beds or borders, no time should be lost in get- seedlings and keeps them vigorous. W. W. 
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Sowing Hollyhock Se3d.— This may be 
sown in pans now, and placed in a warm ( 
frame. When the seedlings appear remove ; 
them to a cold frame, keeping them near i 
the glass and well aired. When the plants I 
have two rough leaves they may be planted 
out in an open situation, in light sandy | 
soil, and in lines one foot apart and six 
inches from plant to plant in the line. In 
October they may be taken up and potted 
if of a choice strain, and be wintered in 
a cold frame, planting them out at the end 
of March. 

A Small Outdoor Fernery.— There are 
but very few small gardens where an 
opportunity does not exist for the making 
of a picturesque hardy Fernery. Often, if 
there is no better place, the rubbish-hole or 
nook may be turned to good account. If 
there be nothing else, a space behind the 
bushes, and between them and the bound¬ 
ary wall, will be found useful. Send a little 
walk by one of the larger bushes into one 
of these unseen places ; make a tiny wind¬ 
ing valley, letting the walk through it 
emerge at another convenient point. The 
main point I wish to show by my sketch is, i 
that in this tiny vale a good effect may be ! 
obtained without resorting to the masses i 
of brick rubbish, &c., that one sees in so | 
many gardens. Steep flanks of impossible j 
rock are by no means necessary for Ferns. 
On the contrary, they do not thrive so well j 
on such structures as in such a place as is 
here represented. They are, indeed, per-1 
fectly at home on lowish banks, 
if the soil be suitable, and there 
are enough rocks and atones used 
to keep the ground moist where 
needful. A more picturesque effect 
is secured by a few well-chosen 
half-buried stones than by the 
quantities of ill-chosen or ugly 
ones that are so frequently used. 

Indeed, if the choice lies between 
the common style of rocky Fernery 
and the level ground, it is much 
better to choose the latter. In 
the hardy Fernery it is too much 
the fashion to plant Ferns alone, 
as if they only enjoyed such a 
position. There are many lovely 
hardy flowers which are wood- 
liaunters and shade-lovers as well 
as Ferns, and by planting these among the 
Ferns a much more interesting result and 
a much higher beauty are produced than if 
we only plant Ferns. Such noble plants as 
Cypripedium spectabile and Trillium gran- 
diflorum thrive better in the moist free soil 
and partial shade suited for Ferns than in 
ordinary borders. Saxifrages, Primroses, 
Lily of the Yalley, Snowflakes, and hardy 
Cyclamens are a few of many plants that 
will associate beautifully with Ferns, and 
that will lend a high degree of interest at 
all seasons to this miniature garden.— 

Double Furze. —Most people are ac¬ 
quainted with the single-blooming Gorse 
or Furze, which is so abundaut in many 
places as to be almost looked upon as being 
beneath notice from its very frequency. The 
double-flowering variety is, however, more 
valuable, and those who are in want of a 
showy yellow flowering shrub, worthy of 
the name, should try it. I have seen it in 
all sorts of positions, and in all it has a 
good appearance. It makes a capital thick 
hedge tor small gardens. It blooms, more 
or less, throughout the whole year, and 
the intensely yellow flowers are especially 
useful for distant effect. It thrives per¬ 
fectly in any soil, from a pure, hot, dry 
sand, to the very best loam. Young plants 
of it, about a foot high, are best for plant¬ 
ing, as, when of this size, they succeed 
better than when larger.—J. M. 

Culture of Neapolitan Violets.— In April, 
or as soon as the plants are gone out of 
bloom, if they are in a frame, lift them; but if 


they are in pots shake the soil from their roots 
and divide them into single crowns, removing 
all runners and choosing only the most healthy 
plants. In a well-prepared piece of rich 
ground, with an east aspect, plant them out 
9in. apart, and press the soil firmly about the 
roots. After they begin to grow loosen the 
soil frequently with a hoe, and in hot dry 
weather syringe the plants with clean water 
in the afternoon. All runners should be re- 
moved as they appear. In the first week of 
September they should be lifted and potted in 
Gin. pots, placed in a cool airy greenhouse or 
pit, or a bed may be sunk 2ft. in the ground, 
filled up with manure, treading it well, to pre¬ 
vent too violent a heat, and placing over it a 
foot thick of good rich soil, mixed with leaf 
mould. Then lift the plants carefully, pre¬ 
serving a good ball of earth to each ; plant 
them in rows rather closely, but do not allow 
them to touch each other. The foliage should 
be within 2in. or 3in. of the glass of the 
frame with which they should be covered. 
After planting give them a good soaking of 
water, and in October allow them the benefit 
of warm showers by withdrawing the sashes. 
Give them air as often as there is a chance, 
removing the sashes altogether on mild days, 
and tilting them up at night. They should 
not be allowed to get frozen, as that would 
retard their blooming season.— Alpha. 

Dwarf Scabious with large Double 
Flowers. —This is deserving of notice, not only 
on account of the dwarf and exceedingly free- 
flowering tufts which it forms, but also for its 
flowers, which are larger, fuller, and more 
double and rounded than those of the old dwarf 
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kind. Sufficient attention is not paid to these 
plants, which grow without trouble in any soil, 
and flower profusely all the year through ; the 
flowers are particularly well adapted for bou- 
quets on account of their agreeable perfume, 
their lasting qualities, aud their lively and 
diversified colours. 

Hepaticas in Masses. — These charming *prinz 
flowers are now in full brauty with n«. They should not 
bo divided too frequently, as one pood larjro clump is more 
effective than a dozen small ones. In cottopo gardens in 
this neighbourhood thoy are largely prrown, and few plants 
aro prettier at this season of the year.—J. C. Maidstonk, 
Garden. 

Gladiolus Brenohleyensis.— This is tho best 
Gladiolus for flower garden decoration. In well-prepared 
beds it flowers from the beginning of July until the end 
of September, and sometimes later if the autumn is mild. 

: Its proper position is in the centre of a bed or the back 
row of a border, as the spikes often run up to a height, 
of 3ft., and look oxtremely handsome with their .showy 
erim ; on flowers. The bulbs should bn potted singly into 
3-inch pots about the middle of April, and started in a 
close frame, and they nro in good condition, for planting 
out about ttiemiddloof May.—J. M. 

Dog's-Tooth Violets in Grass.— A few days a*o 
I saw a number of irregular clumps of the*e dotted here 
and there on a prentlr sloping bank of turf, and, in front 
of clumps of evergreens, they looked quite charming, and 
their dark-Rpotted loaves showed up to much better effect 
on the fresh "reon Grass than they do in borders. They 
were all of tho red variety, and required a few of the white 
form among them to make tho picture perfec\—T. Smith, 
Newry. 

Hardy Primroses.— For tho early decoration of the 
flower garden tho different varieties of Primrose are well 
worth careful attention, as they not only afford a prre;it 
variety of colour but a lonfr and continuous season of 
bloom. Many of our coloured single varieties that began 
to flower freoly lost autumn, after being ice-bound for 
weeks together, burst ont in full beauty some time eg >, 
and are now covered with blossom. The double vari ties 
(white, sulphur, mauve) are now opening their flowors in 
such profusion as to qnite conceal the foliage, tho double 
white being exceptionally chaste and beautiful. Tbey 
succeed admirably in sheltered bods among trees or shrubs, 
cutting winds being more destructive to them than frost. 

i —J. Groom. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Thin Seeding. —Crowding is one of the sins 
of the small gardener. Because he is pinched 
for space, he must crowd his plants, forgetting 
that every living thing must have room to grow, 
and if it has not attenuation must be the con¬ 
sequence. Of this there can be no doubt, and 
yet so covetous are many, that a man with a 
few score plants more than he has room for 
would rather spoil the lot than give or throw 
them away. With good seed thick seeding is 
waste, and the negleet of timely thinning must 
result in the injury of the crop. Where there 
is time, as is generally the case with amateurs, 
it is a capital practice to drop the seeds of 
Onions, Carrots, and the like at those distances 
apart which they require for full growth. Three 
or four seeds in each patch will be quite suffi¬ 
cient, and, as the distance admits of thorough 
cultivation around the plants, superior growth 
is the consequence. This is something like 
dibbling the corn crops, a pint or two of seed 
upon properly prepared ground producing as 
great a return as when two or more bushels are 
sown. With scarce or expensive seeds dib¬ 
bling is a decided advantage. 

Big Vegetables.—Ifc is a common mistake 
of inexperienced people to consider size as the 
most important of all qualities, alike in 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables. Within cer¬ 
tain limits size is undoubtedly of importance, 
but the instant we favour size at the expense 
of colour or flavour in vegetables or fruit we 
encourage retrogression. Good flavour, tender¬ 
ness, and beauty of appearance are three most 
important qualities and should be 
sought in preference to size, al¬ 
though, as remarked above, when 
certain limitations are recognised, 
every advance in the size of any 
particular vegetable is an advantage. 
In any and every case quality should 
be sought for first, and, as a rule, of 
two sorts equal in quality the largest 
must have the preference. This 
subject is to be considered in con¬ 
nection with cultivating as well as 
in the purchase of seeds. The ambi¬ 
tion to grew large Cucumbers causes 
many an amateur to cut for his 
table, or his friends, coarse fruits 
of great size that are simply tough, 
bitter, and unwholesome, instead 
of smaller fruits of tender texture 
and delicious flavour and perfect 
wholesomeness. Nearly all the 
Vegetable Marrows in cultivation are too 
large. The largest Beetroots are much more 
suitable for the pig trough than the salad 
bowl. We have frequently advised the culti¬ 
vation of the smallest in preference to the 
largest sorts of Cabbage, because of their deli¬ 
cacy of flavour. The largest Onions are the 
worst keepers. 

Culture of Cauliflower. —The autumn 

Giant Cauliflower is not only large in size but 
good in quality, and very accommodating, 
coming into use as those sown in autumn are 
finished. A succession of excellent heads may 
be had from the middle of September to the 
end of October by sowing a box, and placing 
it close to the glass in a late vinery or green¬ 
house, admitting sufficient air to prevent weak 
growth. As soon as the young seedlings can 
be fairly handled plant them out in a cold 
frame prepared as follows:—Fill the frame 
firm with any material that may be at hand to 
within lOin. of tho glass ; on this place a layer 
of fresh soil and good rotten manure, well 
mixed together, and trodden quite solid to the 
depth of Sin. Put in the plants 6in. apart, 
supplying water freely whenever required. 
Give ample ventilation, increasing it gradu¬ 
ally according to tho state of the weather, till 
the frame may be lifted off altogether. Owing 
to the heavy rainfall during the autumn and 
mild winter, heavy soils are not only unwork¬ 
able, but. full of sings and other insects. In 
preparing the soil for the plants, a steel dig¬ 
ging-fork, with four prongs, is much better 
than a spade ; it is easier to work and breaks 
up the soil better, rendering it more permeable 
to air and water—an important point as regards 
the growth of good vegetables. If the ground 
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kts not been trenched and ridged np in the 
autumn it should be dng op two spite deep, and 
plenty of good rotten manure, and a few hand¬ 
fuls of freeh slaked lime should be mixed with 
it; the latter not only acts as a manure but 
keeps slugs in check. About a week or so 
before planting out take an old table-knife and 
run it down the centre between each row both 
ways, cutting the roots the depth of the layer, 
and give a good watering from a rosed can. 
This product ’ a sturdy growth, without which 
fine heads cannot be obtained. Every plant 
may be lifted with a spade, placed on the 
hand-barrow in a solid square, carried to its 
destination, and planted out, without the plant 
receiving any check. In keeping down weeds 
a cultivator, with two prongs, 2in. apart, 
6 in. long, iin. wide, £in. thick, with a good 
stout handle, is much better than a flat hoe for 
working amongst vegetables* It opens the 
surface, and allows air and water to penetrate 
freely. A second sowing about the third week 
in April will come in about the middle of 
October, and continue till the middle of 
December,according to the state of the weather. 
—-J. 8. 

Sowing and Treatment of Young Celery 
Plants. —The time for sowing the seed to pro. 
dace Celery for autumn is in April. At that 
tame a slight bed of hot dang must be made, to 
receive a small frame, or some hand glasses, 
and this being covered with some good soil, 
the seed may be sown very thinly. Shut the 
frame closely down, and allow it to remain so 
until the young plants begin to show. Then 
air must be given daily, and every care must 
be taken to induce the plants to grow as 
strongly as possible, and for that purpose, 
where they come up too thickly, a few of the 
weaker ones, may be drawn out to give more 
room for those retained. When the plants have 
two or three leaves they are in a fit state to 
plant out in the nursery beds, which must be 
prepared specially to receive them. The 
method of preparation is this :—Tread a piece 
of ground firmly, and upon it place about 4in. 
thick of ratten horse-duag and leaf mould in 
equal proportions. Tread this firmly, and upon 
it place about lin. of rich fine soil. Bake this 
level, water it, and the following day, or as 
soon as it is dry, it will be fit to receive the 
plants. These must be put out in lines, the 
plants being not less than 4in. apart, and each 
plant must be pressed firmly as it is planted. 
Of course, it is of the greatest importance that 
the plants be shaded until they recover the 
transplanting, that they receive copious sup¬ 
plies of manure-water when necessary, and 
that they be kept free from weeds, so as to 
induce them to grow as robustly as possible. 
Plants properly cared for will be fit to be re¬ 
moved to the trenches in two months from the 
time of sowing. 

Itjt Edgings in the Kitchen Garden.— 
The walks in my kitchen garden are edged with 
dwarf Ivy, which is very much admired by 
people who come to see our place. When first 
planted the edgings were only nine inches 
vide, but now they are from twelve inches to 
eighteen inches. Twice a year they require 
“clipping * with a pair of shears, just as we do 
Grass edgings, and the top should be kept level, 
•ometimes with a pair of shears and sometimes 
vith & pocket-knife. I am of opinion that Ivy 
•finds the tear and wear of a large garden 
better than Box ; at any rate, I have found it 
*>’ Neither do I find that it harbours any¬ 
thing like the amount of slugs which Box does; 
•od. added to that, it requires much less labour 
t* keep it in order when once it is fairly est&b- 
&hed.-W. 

Pea Growing. —My method of growing Peas 
nay not perhaps be altogether without interest, 
wpecially as in this neighbourhood gentlemen 
who have gardens wonder how my Peas always 
d° *o well, and never seem affected by dry 
weather. I dig a trench, and in this trench lay 
•goodcoating of manure; this is then dug into 
die trench and levelled with the spade. The 
Peas are then put in one by one, at about 2iin. 
•part, the row being the ( width of the spade ; 

ia rather tedious, Init well repays the labour. 
They are then covered with sifted ashes, and 
•vet that the leeward Bide of the trench is 
“•wn over, covering the Peas about Sin. They 
thus protected by the>ridge until [high 
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enough to have sticks, and all through the 
spring frost and snow the Pea never bleaches 
or withers.— Amateur. 

Red Beet-root. —'Phis useful and wholesome 
root is easy enough to grow anywhere, and on 
any kind of soil, so long as it is sweet and well 
pulverised. It should not be heavily manured 
or the roots will grow too coarse, and be ill. 
flavoured, and not so rich in colour. To prevent 
this, grow the plants pretty thickly if the 
ground is rich, and if the soil is heavy, stiff, 
and cold, ridge it, by all means, and sow on the 
ridges, which should be 2ft. to 2ft. Gin. apart. 
Thin but moderately, to get nice-sized roots of 
a good dark colour. Take them up in Novem¬ 
ber ; sort out and lay in those selected, as they 
are always beat when taken fresh from the 
ground. Store away such as are selected for 
use by laying them in thickly in rows in a 
sheltered quarter, casting the earth np entirely 
over their roots to the neck of the leaves. 
When frost sets in, protect with litter. Pern, 
evergreen boughs, dry leaves, or any like 
material. The varieties of Beets have been 
much improved during the last forty years, 
and are now become very numerous. The best 
are the Dwarf Bed, The. Chelsea, Nutting’s, 
Pine-apple, Cattel’s, and Dell’s Crimson. All 
should be sown in April. The white or silver 
kinds are sometimes useful in a very dry 
summer, the leaves being picked and used as 
Spinach; and in autumn their crisp white 
stalks are a good substitute for Seakale. The 
Chilian is much used as a decorating plant, the 
leaves being finely variegated with a variety of 
rich colours.—J. B. 


APBIL VIOLETS. 

High through the blue of noon 
The clouds move sweet with rain. 
Fleecy, and white, and pure 
Sheep ia a sunny plain, 

While sudden drops are blown 
And splinter on the p&ne. 

O, for the April woods 
That never shadows hold. 

Fresh with the shining leaves. 

Sweet with the odorous mould! 

And O, for Primrose nooks 

Of greenness starred with gold! 

Bat dearer far than all 
The breezy wold, where hide 
In softly nestled nooks 
The Violets, April’s pride. 

Of their own breath betrayed 
Ere in sweet gloom descried. 

— Cassell*8 Magazine. 


Flowers on Graves.— It is difficult to find 
fault with Leigh Hunt’s beautiful thoughts on 
this now common practice, but I greatly pre¬ 
fer growing flowers on graves to gathered ones. 
The former typify life, beauty, and sweetness; 
the latter only momentary beauty—fleeting 
and passing—and speedy decay. But, apart 
from all sentiment, however, beautiful flowers, 
whether in circlets, wreaths, crosses, or in 
bunches, when laid on graves, very soon 
assume a decaying and untidy aspect—they 
fade and die, the flowers are sickly and death¬ 
like, the foliage withered and yellow. It is 
only where they can be changed daily that 
flowers in this state can be regarded as beauti¬ 
ful or desirable. To convert each of these 
grassy mounds into little grave gardens is a 
simple and easy labour. The grassy sides may 
remain to a height of 4in. or 5in., enclos¬ 
ing the narrow space of soil on which may be 
planted a few simple flowers varying with the 
seasons of the year, but always giving a few 
flowers and emitting a little sweetness as 
though it were the loving breathings of the 
dear departed friend. There is necessarily 
much sentiment associated with the grave, but 
there is not less considerable pleasure, and 
loving relatives find in that small amount of 
attention required at the grave garden a sin¬ 
gular solace under heavy grief and affliction. 
Flowers tend to humanise the coarsest nature, 
and he who will sneer at the grandeur of the 
marble monument or laugh over the unsuitable 
epitaph, will not be unmoved at the sight 
of the humble grave at which loving hands 
have planted a few pretty yet Bimple flowers. 
—A. D. 


PROPAGATING. 

How to Increase Rare Variegated Pelar¬ 
goniums. —Many of the kinds m which the 
leaf colour is most highly developed are slow 
of growth, and cannot be readily increased, 
while single little plants of new kinds, bought 
perhaps at the rate of ten shillings a leaf, 
naturally take a long time to yield a stock. 
Doubtless many of our readers have such plants, 
and they will probably find the following way 
of propagating them useful. Generally, varie¬ 
gated Pelargoniums are propagated by cuttings, 
and these strike freely enough; but, as the 
" plant ” of a new kind is simply a rooted cut¬ 
ting, it is obvious that much progress cannot 
be quickly made in that way. They may be 
struck as readily from leaves as from cuttings. 
The way is to cut off the leaves with a portion 
of the stem—a mere little heel attached to the 
base of the leaf. We have seen cuttings of the 
most precious kinds of variegated Pelargo¬ 
niums inserted with a “ heel ” no bigger round 
than a pea, and in a week they have been well 
rooted, and sending up vigorous little stems 
from the eye that was dormant at the base of 
the leaf when it was cut off. The leaf is only 
put in just far enough to well cover the bases, 
so that the eye when it starts may not have 
much earth to push its way through. Insert 
in light sandy soil, surfaced with silver sand; 
a watering consolidates all, and there is little 
more to be done till the young plants are ready 
to be potted. They may be struck most rapidly 
in a genial hot bed or warm moist stove, and 
may be put in pans, boxes, or small pots. One 
point requires a little attention: it is the keep¬ 
ing of the leaves in an erect and natural posi¬ 
tion. Having so very little support below, the 
slightest touch might cause them to fall; and 
if they happened to flag in a dry atmosphere, 
the leaves would fall down one over another, 
and perhaps not rise again—accidents which 
would of course interfere with the success of 
the operation. By bending one end of a bit of 
copper wire, so as to form three parts of a ring, 
and then bending this part back a little, a per. 
feet support is formed for a leaf. It merely 
requires to be inserted immediately behind the 
leaf, the crook being so placed under the leaf 
that the central parts of the blade will rest 
upon it. This simple contrivance keeps the 
leaf in as erect a position as if it were sup. 
ported by a stout stem. It need scarcely be 
remarked that this mode is only recommended, 
and only .necessary, for the rare and very valu¬ 
able kinds. In the case of established sorts, 
and of those of which we can get a stock, all 
we require to do is to insert the cuttings in 
the open garden border in the summer and 
early autumn months.—W. 

Raising Seeds of Hardy and Tender 
Plants. —Good seeds are of great importance 
towards the success and enjoyment of a garden, 
but to have a clear idea of the best and 
simplest way of raising them is very much more 
so. The seedsmen may have a good deal to 
answer for, but in the great majority of cases 
the blame is wrongly laid on their shoulders. 
The "bad seed*’ of the amateur very often 
means mismanaged seed. The first thing the 
sower should do is to classify his seeds—at 
least, in all cases where there ia a variety of 
tender and hardy plants to be sown. They 
should be classified according to the positions 
in which it is intended to raise them—in the 
hob-bed, frame, open air, or as the case may be. 
Then each packet should have a wooden label 
written for it, and affixed to the packet by a 
kind of matting. This will save a good deal of 
trouble when a favourable time for sowing 
comes, as the sower will not have to cease his 
sowing every moment to write a label. Mistakes 
are also less likely to occur when the proper 
writing of the labels forms an operation by it¬ 
self. All pots and pans used for Beed sowing 
should be well drained, and, as fine soil iB much 
employed in seed sowing, a layer of dry moss or 
of roughish soil should separate the drainage 
from the fine soil above. The soil on the top 
surface of all pans, pots, &c., used for seed sow¬ 
ing should be finely pulverised by sifting, not 
only to allow the seeds a medium in which, to 
root readily and freely, but also one in which 
they, may be divided with little injury to the 
roots. Good sandy loam may be taken as the 
bases for most soils used for seed sowing, but it 
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should always have nearly half its bulk of finely 
decomposed leaf-mould, peat, or 6ome vegetable 
soil in it, and fully one-fourth of the whole 
should be of sand. Where vegetable soil is 
abundant it may be employed almost exclu¬ 
sively, always, however, with the addition of 
fine sand. The soil should be made perfectly 
firm and level in the pots, particularly in the 
case of small seeds. This is most important. 
All small seeds should be sown very much 
thinner than is customary. Sow thin enough 
to permit of every plant having room to unfold 
its leaves when it peeps above the ground. 
In nine cases out of ten one thousand seeds are 
sown where one hundred would have sufficed. 
Ilalf-hardy annuals form an important class, 
and with them may be sown such bedding 
plants as are usually raised from seed. A 
gentle hot-bed is the best place for the gene¬ 
rality of these, and if the bed be covered with 
fine soil, and the Beeds sown directly upon it, so 
much the better. The greater number of half- 
hardy annuals will succeed perfectly if sown in 
pots in a cold frame or pit, with the lights kept 
close and shaded till the seeds geiminate. No 
matter how they are raised, they should be 
gradually exposed to the open air, 
bo as to be quite inured to it before 
the end of May, or, in the case of 
the quickest growing and hardiest 
things, long before that time. In 
the case of those sown directly on 
the soil of a gentle hot-bed, the 
lights may be removed. Some of 
this class may be sown in the open 
air when the earth becomes suffi¬ 
ciently warm—say about the begin¬ 
ning of May—but many people lose 
them by sowing earlier. Tender 
annuals are a small class which re¬ 
quire to be sown in a warm frame; 
a Melon or Cucumber frame, or 
nice warm stove, will do admirably. 

Give them and all other indoor 
seeds plenty of light when once up ; 
in other words, keep them near the 
glass to prevent their being drawn. 

Some of the finer and rarer sorts of 
hardy perennials should be sown in 
pots or pans, and carefully looked 
after till strong. The Gentians, 
many North American plants, some 
Anemones, Pseonies, Cyclamens, 
and various other perennials are 
slow to germinate, and should be 
waited for, keeping the pots clear 
of weeds and in a cold frame during 
summer. The hardiest kinds may 
be raised abundantly on a bed of 
fine earth in the open air—say, on 
a favourably situated border. Sow 
in April, or, indeed, at any time 
that the seeds come to hand or 
become ripe. By having a little 
nursery of young plants of this 
kind, vacancies may be filled up or 
new plantings made at any time. 

Many of the finer spring flowers 
come into this class, as well as 
the showy summer border flowers. 

Hardy perennials may be sown in 
autumn with great advantage, or, 
indeed, at any time during the summer, when 
the seed is ripe. Cover, as usual, in propor¬ 
tion to size, and sow in little drills—say half an 
inch deep—made by laying the straight handle 
of a rake or hoe across the bed, and then gently 
and equally pressing it down. Do not sow 
perennials in the place in which they are 
destined to flower, but plant them from the 
seed beds into such positions. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

Window B 0 X 63 . —My sitting-room window 
has an aspect due south, and on the outside of 
it there is a wooden box painted green, about 
45in. in length by 7in. in width. In November 
this box is planted as follows :—At the bottom 
is laid some strips of green turf, and on this is 
laid soil, of which rotten manure forms a large 
proportion, about 3in. in depth. On this I 
plant a dozen single Hyacinths, some of the 
best «heap varieties of different shades of 
colour, and about half - a - dozen bulbs of 
Narcissus tazetta (Polyanthus Narcissus). 
Then, having covered these with a layer of 
soil, I add another of bulbs, consisting of 
Snowdrops, Crocus susianus (Cloth of Gold), 
C. biflorus (Scotch), and some striped and blue 
varieties of C. vernus—only a few of each. 
With these I mingle a few roots of mixed 
Turban Ranunculus, cover the whole with soil, 
and then by way of a finish I plant along the 
front of the box some tufts of the pretty new 
Leptosiplion ro3eus. From the early days of 
February, when the Snowdrops and Early 
Crocuses come into bloom, till June, when the 



Window Gardening for Yonng Ladies — 

Don’t plant yourself at the window in curl¬ 
papers. By careful choice of situation and 
attention to aspect young ladies may, by means 
of window gardening, successfully cultivate 
every variety of the Sheepseye (Ovis oailus 
ardens), and convert Coxcombs from the single 
to the double variety, with great success. 

The Rosy Canterbury Bell.— Those not already 
familiar with this variety of Canterbury Bell can scarcely 
imagine how beautiful it is. Not uufrequently the 
j-1 srhtest variation from the usual colour of the species 
niflces to givo a seedsman or mirrferyman ail opportunity 
to misname colours. But this is really of a distinct and 
beautiful roseate hue, aud it deserves to have a place in 
every spring garden or border.—V. 
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Blue Rock Bindweed (Convolvulus). 

gay flowers of the Ranunculuses are fading 
away, and the tufts of the Leptosiphon are in 
full splendour, there is one uninterrupted 
sequence of floral beauty. The Crocuses and 
Snowdrops die away gradually; but after the 
Hyacinths and Narcissus are out of bloom 1 
cut them down nearly to the surface, in order 
that the fast-developing Ranunculuses may 
have ample space. While the bright, hot, dry 
weather lasts I water copiously every day, 
though the soil in the box is so honeycombed 
by the number of roots it contains that it 
passes through it very quickly. When July 
arrives all the contents of the box are turned 
out, and all the bulbs, with some soil adhering 
to their roots, will be carefully put away in 
paper bags for use in the same way next 
autumn. They will answer well two years in 
succession. Then the box, being filled with 
fresh soil, will be again planted with a few 
foliaged and flowering plants. Over the front 
of it will fall the variegated form of Sedum 
Sieboldi, variegated ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
and the pretty pale lavender-blue Convolvulus 
mauritanicus. A plant or two of a free-blooming 
Trop»:>lum Lobbianum, Mrs. Pollock varie¬ 


gated Pelargonium, and similar things, will 
complete the arrangement till the end of 
October; and when they come to an end 
another season for planting will havo come 
round again. Thus managed the window gar¬ 
den is always gay and always attractive; and 
these simple and inexpensive modes of embel¬ 
lishment are capable of much variation. There 
are always procurable many subjects, hardy 
and durable, thAt can be employed to serve 
such a purpose as this during the winter and 
spring months. I have used Iberis corieeTolia 
in this box, for instance, with surprising effect; 
early-blooming Pansies, double Daisies, Phloxes 
verna, frondosa, and Nelsoni; and many others, 
of which these are fitting types, may also be 
employed. A few dwarf evergreens can be 
used during winter and early spring, to be 
succeeded by flowering and foliaged plants for 
summer and autumn.—B. 

The Blue Convolvulus— This free-grow¬ 
ing charming plant, as well as being adapted 
to cover bare places in borders, mounds, or 
rock work, is also useful when grown in 
pots for the decoration of the greenhouse 
or drawing-room, or, as shown 
in our illustration, it makes an 
admirable basket plant. It may 
easily be propagated from cut¬ 
tings, which are freely produced 
from the bases of the plants after 
flowering, or the old roots may 
be divided. Any one growing a 
good plant of it out in the gar¬ 
den, in good rich sandy soil, will 
always have material for pro¬ 
viding a good basket plant for 
the greenhouse or window. 

Heartsease for Bouquets — 
The first time I exhibited in the 
class for table decorations was at 
the Crystal Palace, when I took a 
prize for the floral decoration of a 
wedding breakfast - table. There 
were five stands, a centre and four 
corner pieces or bouquets, one of 
which was formed of white flowers, 
lilue Forget-me-Not8, large dark 
Heartsease, nnd different kinds of 
Ferns and Mosses. It was a 
pretty little stand; nnd, though 
some might think that blue and 
purple would not look well together, 
I can assure them that they do; the 
blue of the Forget-me-Not is so 
bright and pure, and the purple 
of the Heartsease so dark and 
velvet-like, that one sets the other 
off. The Heartsease which I used 
were nearly black. The following 
season I also took a prize at the 
same place for a bridesmaid’s 
bouquet, made up in much the 
same style, except that there was 
no blue in it. In the centre was a 
large white Camellia; the other 
white flowers were Azaleas, Stepba- 
notis. Moss Rose-buds, and Lily 
of the Valley; then I worked 
my Heartsease into a pattern— 
they were purple, not very dark, just a rich 
purple ; the only Fern I used was Maiden-hair, 
and I had plenty of this; it formed quite a 
lacework round the edge, and I also ran it 
through the bouquet, as I always like to see 
plenty of green, which sets off the colours in a 
way which nothing else does so well. Hearts¬ 
ease certainly, as one of your correspondents 
remarks, looks well in bouquets or in stands on 
the dinner-table, but it must be by daylight, as 
nothing has a worse appearance by gas or under 
any artificial light than purple or violet flowers 
of any kind. The worst of Heartsease is they 
are such difficult flowers to work up well in a 
hand bouquet, their heads being too large for 
their stems, and when they wither in the least 
they acquire such a curled and shrivelled look ; 
but if they are only wanted to lost for a few 
hours, and to be used by daylight, nothing has 
a better appearance if mixed with white and 
green than purple Heartsease.—A. H. 

Ferns and Achimenes in Boxes.—A neigh¬ 
bour of mine has the most luxuriant growth of 
Ferns I have ever seen. They are grown in 
large boxes on a south verandah, and therefore 
away from our hot South African sun, and 
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scorching north winds, and they are given 
plenty of stable or cowshed manure, which is 
dag in between the Ferns every few months. 
These Ferns keep their beauty all the year 
round, but in summer they appear as if they 
were thickly studded with the flowers of a 
large blue Achimenes. Naturally one would 
suppose that these were in pots sunk amongst 
the Ferns, but no, they are in the same soil all 
the year round, partaking of all the water and 
manure which the Ferns get, and take their 
chance of being dug out with the trowel during 
the season of rest. Of course in digging in 
manure at that time the tubers sometimes get 
turned out, and my neighbour can spare some 
of them fcr friends, but enough remain amongst 
the Fern roots to produce the most lovely 
effect in summer. This seems to agree with 
the new light recently given on bulbs needing 
moisture during their resting season.—W. C. E., 
Port Elizabeth. _ 

Little Vases of Common Flowers.— 

Extensive arrangements of choice flowers 
and foliage, however desirable they may be 
in 6ome few cases, especially 
where rare Orchids, forced 
flowers, and delicate Ferns are 
obtainable at all seasons, are com¬ 
pletely out of the reach of many 
of those who, nevertheless, appre¬ 
ciate the every-day enjoyment of 
flowers in their dwellings. Doubt¬ 
less our floral exhibitions have 
fostered the idea amongst many 
that it is impossible to form taste¬ 
ful indoor arrangements without 
a profusion of choice tropical 
flowers and Ferns, hut I am sure 
I derive quite as much real enjoy¬ 
ment from a handful of rich crim¬ 
son-brown Wallflowers and golden 
Narcissi, or from a few freshly- 
picked Violets and Snowdrops in 
a saucer of living Moss, as I could 
possibly do from the most costly 
tropical flowers. The annexed 
illustration represents a few com¬ 
mon Cyclamens and other hardy 
flowers, sprays of Fortune’s Bam¬ 
boo, and the crimson berries of 
the Bittersweet Solanum, arranged 
in a tall Bohemian wine-glass half 
filled with spring water, and the 
remaining half with fresh living 
Moss, the fresh greenness of which 
contrasts well with the flowers 
and berries, and at the same time 
tones down the somewhat too pro¬ 
nounced Bilvery sparkle of the 
glass.—B. 

Half-Hardy Palms— It will be 
found that the dwarfer and hardier 
palms of comparatively cool regions 
will prove capital ornaments for our 
houses at all times. Their leathery 
texture enables them to stand a dry 
atmosphere that would kill ordinary 
thin-leaved plants in no time, while 
their exquisite grace and beauty 
of form place them above all other vegetable 
ornaments for house decoration. We strongly 
adrise any readers who have an opportunity of 
securing some of them in a young state to do so, 
as nothing can be more useful either in house, 
open garden in summer, or conservatory in 
winter. Among the best obtainable kinds are 
Cbau;a?rops humilis, the dwarf fan Palm of the 
south of Europe; C. excelsa, of America; 
Corypha australis, one of the best, very hardy; 
Coci>9 coronata and flexuosa; Latania borbo- 
nica, and a good many other kinds, are avail¬ 
able.—H. 

Primroses for Table Decoration.—I was once 
« »loss to decido with what I should fill the glass in the 
Biddle of a centre piece. Cut flowers and fruits were 
denied me, as I was instructed to make use of some grow- 
inj? plants for tho purpose—either a Fern or a very 
dwarf flowering plant. As I was walking through the 
wrden my eye caught sight of a beautiful root of common 
Primrose, in full flower, with geod dark healthy foliage. 
I (rot up, lined the inside of the glieB dish (so that no 
wnd or soil could be seen) with Moss (Selaginella denti¬ 
st*) ; put in a little damp silver sand ; then the plant; 
funroun ed it with sand, and finished it off by covering 
*11 ever andemeath the foliage with green Moss, and this 
wxingemont, simple it it was, chanced to he very much 
Admired by all who baw N. 


FRUIT. 


Pruning Old Apple Treea.— I have always 

supposed that the main object in pruning old 
trees was to keep up a vigorous healthy 
growth; but how can this be done if all the 
young and thrifty shoots are annually cut 
away, and none left but the old and enfeebled 
heavy branchas ? This seems to be the general 
practice, and I am only surprised that these 
old Apple trees live as long as they do. When 
I want to restore health to an old tree, I cut 
away as much of the old wood as it seems ad¬ 
visable, and leave that which is young and 
healthy. One healthy young shoot is worth a 
dozen old branches for restoring health. After 
a branch has produced fruit for a dozen or 
more years, it is sure to show signs of be¬ 
coming weak ; and if the internal structure is 
examined the annual deposit of wood will be 
found very thin. At the same time new shoots 
will start out of these old branches near their 
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base; these are usually termed sap-shoots, and 
the almost universal practice is to cut them 
away entirely ; but they are sure indications of 
feebleness in the branches above, and if the 
trees are very old a few of them should be 
encouraged and the branches above them 
entirely cut away. Of course, all large wounds 
made by the removal of such branches should 
be covered with wax or some similar composi¬ 
tion.— M. 

Fruit Trees as Ornaments in Small 

Gardens.—Considering the beauty and profu¬ 
sion of the blossoms of such fruit trees as 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, it seems 
strange that they are so seldom planted for 
their beauty chiefly. Take the Apple alone— 
what ornamental tree can match the infinite 
variety of colour and size of its blossoms ? 
They exhibit such a profusion of vivid Pinks 
as can hardly be found elsewhere in Nature. 
And what lovely rosettes the clustered masses 
make ! One of the prettiest table decorations 
may be made with Apple blossom and foliage 
only. And there is the white bloom of Pears, 
Plums, and Cherries—one of tbe most lovely 


sights in Nature's full storehouse of beauty. 
The habits of the trees, the form, size, and 
colour of their leaves, and the beauty of their 
fruit, almost equal the beauty of their blos¬ 
soms; yet, notwithstanding the highly orna¬ 
mental character of fruit trees, we are con¬ 
stantly meeting with Planes, Sycamores, 
Laburnums, Thorns, Birches, Oaks, Hazels, 
and many other trees and shrubs, such as 
Lilacs, Guelder Rosas, common Laurels, 
Syringa8, &c., in small gardens, and hardly 
ever see a fruit tree. Only quite recently on 
entering a suburban garden in London the first 
trees met with were a number of Acacias, 
Sycamores, Limes, and Thorns, that formed a 
blind at the extremity of a garden—to shut 
out what ? Only an Apple orchard in glorious 
blossom. It seemed to be the height of folly, 
and the advice was given to clear out the 
stunted bushes and trees at once and fill in 
with some pyramidal fruit trees, as a fore¬ 
ground to the orchard of taller trees. No 
object can be more effective than pyramidal 
fruit trees. The pyramid, like the circle, 
seems complete in itself, satisfying 
the eye by its perfect symmetry and 
exhibiting a form that never tires. 
Lines, again, of cordons in Bmall 
gardens light up the sides of walks 
with a glow of beauty, and by placing 
the blo3som9 below the eye set them 
in quite a new light. The exquisite 
rosettes of Apple blossoms running 
round a garden in single file on 
cordons are very pretty. But trees 
of a more natural character are 
equally effective and even more suit¬ 
able in the belts or borders that so 
generally form the boundaries of 
small gardens. The persistent 
attempts made to shut out our 
neighbours’ gardens or grounds, and 
shut ourselve3 in, often narrow the 
area of beauty and curtail the plea¬ 
sure of both. A few groups of plants 
here and there to shut out really 
unsightly objects would be much 
more effective than the everlasting 
lines or screens planted to secure 
privacy or freedom from observation, 
and which, as a rule, do neither, and 
convert hundreds of small gardens 
into dull, dark, monotonous strips of 
ground, robbed of all cheerfulness 
and variety by the vain attempt to 
plant out tbe beauty of neighbour¬ 
ing gardens with common trees and 
shrubs. If blinds must be had, at 
least convert your screens into sources 
of beauty and utility by forming 
them of fruit trees and bushes, such 
as Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Almonds, Peaches, Filberts, Goose¬ 
berries, and Currants. Even the 
latter, laden with their bunches of 
bright red coral-like fruit, are far 
more ornamental than many so-called 
ornamental shrubs and trees.—T. F. 

Drainage for Fruit Trees.— 

It is useless, says an American paper, 
to talk about “fruit in a frog pond.” 
We might as well expect our children to be 
healthy with wet cold feet the year round as to 
expect fertility in our Apple or other fruit trees 
in such a position. Drainage, either natural or 
artificial, and protection are indispensable. 

PJ anting Vines after Growth has Com¬ 
menced.— I bad five vines to plant last spring, and I 
had all the shoots on the rods “ broken ” on purpose about 
hAlf-an-inch previous to planting. The roots were wtll 
shaken out of the soil in which they wero growing, and 
planted carefully in the fresh soil. They were thou ’ 
watered with tepid water, and, singular to say, they 
received no check whatever, but, on the oontrary, grew 
away strongly. I may add that they were pruned back 
early in winter to within 3ft. of the pot, an operation 
which caused them to plump up their buds without bleed¬ 
ing, previously to starting into growth, wbich they woro 
allowed to do quietly, and they soon reached the top of 
the house, which they filled with dark leathery green 
leaves that have hitherto resisted red spider.—J. M. 

Mulching for Fruit Trees— For manyfyears past 
I have mulched (i.e., covering the ground) fruit trees with 
tho long manure as brought from the stables. In tho 
matter of bush trees, such a* Gooseberries and Currants, 
it serves two or three purposes: fir^t, it manure* the 
land; secondly, it keeps the soil cool and moist; and, 
lastly, it keeps the fruit clean. The heavy summer rains, 
unless the treea are mulched, splash the fruit and make it 
useless. Peaches, Nectarinos, and Apriooti all share in 
this annual dressing, which, I believe, does much good 
aud saves watering.— R. Gilbert, 
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THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 21.— 8owinq G. F. Wilson, Ye itch’s Perfection, 
and Sutton's Ginnt Emerald Morrow Peas ; also Carter’s 
Mammoth and Lonj? Pud Bo-ms. Pricking off Asters, 
Poppies, Stocks, and Violas. Potting off Dtbl ! as, 
Verbenas, and Heliotropes. Clearing on the stamps of 
green Curled Kale ana other Greens. Manuring the 
groand and getting it dag np for other crops. 

April 22.—Sowing Veitoh's Autami Giant Cauli¬ 
flower; also Veitch's Autumn Self-prot ecting and Snow’s 
Winter White Broccoli. Patting in cuttings of Alternan- 
thorns and Coleus. Potting on Melon plants. Capsicums, 
and Tomatoes. Removing bedding plants from pits to 
oonvonient places to harden. Thinning Carrots and 
Radishes on early borders. Renovating linings round 
frames. Taking the guards off Peas somewhat advanced 
and patting them over newly-sown ones. 

April 23 — Sowing Radishes, Mustard and Cress, 
French Marigolds, Celosia japooioa, and Cockscombs. 
Planting out Golden Feather Pyrethrum into rough 
frames. Looking over Pelargoniums and other bedding 
plants, and stopping them where required. Thiuuingout 
Lettuce plants and planting out the produce of an earlier 
sowing. Watering all the Potatoes and Carrots in frames 
that require it. Gettiug out trenches for oarly Celery 
and hoeing amongst growing orops. 

April 24.—Sowing Turnips, Spinach, and Melons. 
Potting off Alternantheras, Coleus, and Mesembryanthe- 
mums. Looking over all Strawberries that are well set, 
and picking off all woak blossoms and deformed fruit. 
Earthing np Potatoes in frames. Thinning ont Turnips 
And hoeing amongst them. Looking over Peaoh and 
Nectarine trees on walls and washing them with Quassia- 
chip water to kill green fly. Stioking Peas and earthing 
them up a little. 

April 25.—Potting off Gourds, Sweet Basil, and 
Marjoram. Pricking off 8now’s Winter White and 
Veiioh's Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli; also Autnmn 
Giant Cauliflower into frames. Giving all Rose trees that 
are infested with green fly a good washing with Quassia- 
chip water. Earthing up Beans in pots. Looking over 
Cnoumbers and Melons, picking off all false blossoms, 
and stopping them where required; aka* fumigating them 
in erder to kill greon fly. 

April 20.—Potting on ridge Cncnmbers and Vege¬ 
table Marrows. Looking over vineries and tying down 
shoots and thinning the Grapes where required; also tying 
in all young shoots in early Peach houses and Fig houses. 
Rolling down gravel and turf. Forking amongst early 
Potatoes and turning over manure for Celery. Thinning 
out Spinach and tyiug np Lettuces. 


Flower Garden.—Bedding Plante.— Such 
subtropical plants as Cannas, Solanums, Wi- 
gandias, Chamropeuce, and Humea elegans 
must not be allowed to become pot-bound. 
Golden Pyrethrum, variegated Arabia, Golden 
Thyme, and similar plants may be at once 
planted out in the places they are to occupy. 
Where sub-tropical plants are grown, two of 
the best for standing Bide by side are Acacia 
lophantha and Ficus elastica. These should 
be largely employed, for, even if the season 
should happen to be unfavourable, these never 
have the forlorn appearance that some sub¬ 
jects have. Bicinus communis (Castor-oil 
plant) is also a plant which looks well in any 
situation where it is not too much exposed to 
the action of wind. 

Transplanting Evergreens.— It will now 
be necessary to push forward the transplanting 
of these as vigorously os possible. Take first 
on those that are most advanced; Hollies, 
Yews, and the majority of the Conifer® that 
make their growth later, may be left till the 
end of the month, as the season is not an early 
one, and some shrubs are backward. The 
longer Hollies are left, provided they are trans¬ 
planted before growth actually commences, the 
more certain they are to succeed. The thing is 
to catch them just as they aro on the move, and 
before the wood buds burst, as then they form 
roots very rapidly, through the impulse given 
by the growth of young wood and leaves. In 
removing valuablo Rhrubs, dull damp weather 
should be chosen for the operation. It is of 
the greatest importance that the plants should 
not be kept out of the ground longer than is 
absolutely necessary. Before filling in the boles 
see that the soil is well washed among the roots, 
and allow all to settle for a night or so before 
finally filling up with soil. To keep the roots 
in a generally uniform state, they should re¬ 
ceive a good mulching of half-rotten litter. 
The importance of this to newly-planted trees 
and shrubs cannot be over-rated. 


Hollyhocks should now be planted out if 
they have been duly exposed to the open air a 
week previous to planting. I presume that the 
ground where they are to be planted has been 
prepared by trenching during the winter or 
even the previous autumn. This plant is a gross 
feeder and must have a^ood supply of rich 
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manure in the soil, and at planting time I like 
to dig out a hole large enough to hold three or 
four spadefuls of rich light compost; the plants 
seem to start away more strongly when they 
can grow into this. Piaoe the permanent sticks 
to the plants at once; it will save time, and 
the roots will not he injured, as they might be 
if 8tout sticks were thrust through amongst 
them when the plants have grown consider¬ 
ably. If there be any traces of red spider upon 
the leaves it would be best to dip the whole 
plant in a pail of soapy water; or if this be not 
practicable sponge them over. Spring-struck 
plants may not all be quite ready to plant out, 
but no time should be lost in getting them for¬ 
ward enough. 

Kitchen Garden. —As Cabbages and Cauli¬ 
flowers start actively into growth the hoe must 
be kept at work amongst them, as nothing is 
more productive of good to vegetables than a 
clean and frequently-stirred surface. Make a 
general sowing of Cauliflower, and prick off 
into a warm corner or border those sown last 
month, as soon as they are fit to handle; and, 
in the event of cold or wet weather occurring, 
hand-lights, frame sashes, or hoops and mats 
may be employed for their protection. The 
main crop of Beet may now be sown; but in 
warm counties towards the end of the month 
will be Boon enough. It likes an open situa¬ 
tion and trenched ground that has been 
manured for the previous crop. Thin Parsnips 
when they appear, but not finally. Where 
Chicory is held in estimation as a salad plant 
a little seed should now be sown in rows 12in. 
or 14in. apart; drop a few seeds at intervals 
lft. asunder in the rows, and, when up, thin 
the plants out to one in each place. Through 
the summer keep the surface well stirred with 
the hoe. For mere appearance sake, to make 
the ground smooth, the rake is often used im¬ 
mediately after the hoe; but amongst culinary 
vegetables this need never be done, unless it 
is necessary to remove weeds that have got 
much larger than they ought to have been 
allowed to grow before the hoe was used. 
Ground raked smoothly when wet becomes 
hard and baked, and, when dry weather sets 
in, loses moisture by evaporation much faster 
than that which is loose and open for lin. or 
2 in. deep—a condition that also best befits it 
for absorbing the falling rains. By frequent 
surface stirrings the crops get the full benefit 
of any manure that may have been applied, 
instead of helping to support, as it often does, 
a vigorous weed growth. 

Greenhouses. —Camellias will now be mak¬ 
ing their growth, and must be well supplied 
with water at the roots and also syringed over¬ 
head freely. At no Eeason will the Camellia 
bear getting too dry, the large amount of leaf 
surface which the plant possesses causing the 
moisture to evaporate with great rapidity. 
Moisture must be supplied through the roots, 
which, if in too dry a condition, fail to perform 
the work required of them. It is not advisable 
to pot Camellias at the present season, unless 
they are suffering seriously for want of root- 
room. In potting, whether the soil used be 
loam or peat, add as much sand as will keep it 
from getting sour, especially as it is necessary 
to ram the new soil so as to make it as close aa 
the existing ball of the plant, otherwise the 
water afterwards given will escape through the 
new soil. Whilst making growth shade is indis¬ 
pensable. Large Fuchsias should be supplied 
with a stout central stake to support them, and 
the shoots should be stopped, so as to give the 

f dants a dense appearance. If in small pots weak 
iquid manure once a week will assist them. 
Young Fuchsias that have been struck during 
the autumn and winter should be moved into 
their flowering pots. These plants will suc¬ 
ceed the larger ones in blooming. Petunias 
should be kept stopped so as to make 
them bushy. Azaleas now in flower will 
require shading from the sun ; and this is also 
the case with Cinerarias, Amaryllids, Acacias, 
Cytisus racemo8us, Hoteias, Deutzias, and 
other similar plants. If green fly make their 
appearance fumigate at once. Slight and 
frequent fumigations are the best, but if two 
or three gallons of Tobacco water be kept at 
hand in a vessel, any small plants that are 
affected can be dipped and larger ones syringed. 
Where means exist for forcing flowers in 


winter provision should at once be made to 
have the necessary plants coming on. Epa- 
crises. Acacia Drum mondi, Cyclamens, Genistas, 
Abutilons, Bouvardiaa, Epiphyllums, Correas, 
Myrtles, and the sweet-scented Diphne indioa, 
if encouraged to make their growth early in the 
summer, and their wood is well ripened in the 
autumn, can, with little heat, be brought into 
flower in winter. If mildew happens to exist dost 
with sulphur at once. Azaleas that have been 
much affected with thrips last summer would 
be much benefited by a good washing with 
Tobacco water now, as the eggs that were 
deposited in autumn will soon come to life 
under increased temperature. To such stove 
plants as are in active growth give water freely 
both at root and overhead, and keep the 
atmosphere moist by frequent sprinklings on 
all available surfaces. A little shade, when 
necessary, prevents scorching. Air should be 
given in the morning, and the house should be 
shut up early. Pot a few Geeneraa, Gloxinias, 
Aohimenes, and Caladiums, and place them in 
heat. 

Fruit.—Vines. —Insects are liable to make 
their appearance in vineries as the hot weather 
advances. Bed Bpider is frequently a very 
troublesome pest, and when once established it 
is difficult to eradicate. If it appears on the 
vines at an early stage of their growth it is 
certain to do a great deal of harm before the 
wood and fruit are matured, and it is best to 
use every endeavour to prevent it, if possible, 
from gaining any footing at all. A sweet 
humid atmosphere, and a consistent state of 
damp at the roots, assists greatly in keeping it 
down. Indications of its presence are shown 
by the leaves on the lower side becoming some¬ 
what dingy or brown. It requires careful 
examination to see them where only a few exist. 
As their number increases delicate webs are ran 
from vein to vein on the back of the leaf, and 
they are then more easily seen. Thripe is 
another miniature vine pest, capable of doing 
a considerable amount of evil. It is larger in 
body than the spider, but somewhat long and 
very slender. The young are white, and the 
old black, in colour, and they fly from one place 
to another. Their favourite resorts are the 
points of young fresh-growing shoots; they eat 
small holes in thie tender leaves, and some 
parts become almost transparent where they 
nave been at work. The growth of the part 
which they attack is generally arrested, and 
this assumes an unhealthy appearance. Syring¬ 
ing is of some use, but to exterminate them the 
house in which they are must be fumigated 
with Tobacco smoke for two or three evenings 
in succession; the house should be filled until 
the smoke is so dense that the hand cannot be 
seen at a distance of 2ft. from the eyes. A 
washing with the syringe or garden engine 
should be given to the leaves after the .fumiga¬ 
tion is discontinued. Mealy bug, when estab¬ 
lished, is one of the worst insects to clean from 
vines. Little or nothing can be done towards 
its destruction while the vines are in leaf. A 
look-out should be kept for it throughout the 
growing season, and the vine marked wherever 
it is seen for cleansing when the vines are 
pruned and dressed. These remarks apply to 
young vines in pots as well as old-established 
fruiting ones; none of them are exempt from 
their intrusions, but are all generally liable to 
their ravages. 

Peaches. —Where Peaches have stoned the 
houses may be kept warmer, and the moisture 
increased so as to push on the second swelling 
of the fruit. In houses where the stoning pro¬ 
cess is in progress a steady equable tempera¬ 
ture must be maintained, with plenty of air. 
No attempt at pushing the trees at this period 
must be made, and care must be taken that the 
number of fruits is not in excess of the capa¬ 
bilities of the trees to mature them thoroughly. 
Early York is still one of our best early 
Peaches; Boyal George and Noblesse, in tbe 
same house, are equally good, though later. 
Attention may be given to pinching and train¬ 
ing in the young wood in early houses, over¬ 
crowding being avoided. It is not necessary 
to be particular in tying in early; the growth 
may be allowed considerable freedom for a time 
while the fruit is swelling, but it should be 
tied down before the ripening period, so that 
the rays of the sun upon the ripening frait 
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may not be obstructed. No more spray should 
be allowed to grow than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. In unheated houses the syringe may 
now be freely used during all fine after¬ 
noons. Disbudding will also require attention, 
and if small colonies of black aphides Bhould 
make their appearance in places, and it is not 
thonght worth the expenditure of Tobacco to 
thoroughly smoke the houses, a few puffs of 
Pooley’s Tobacco powder will be found effec¬ 
tual for a time; it should be applied after 
the trees have been syringed. Although it is 
sot so effectual a remedy for fly as fumiga¬ 
tion, it is the eater one while the young foliage 
and fruit is still tender. Proceed to thin the 
young fruit in good time, and do not waste 
the energies of the trees upon a mass of useless 
fruit grown to the size of Peas before they are 
thinned out. 

Pits and Frames. —As Cucumbers advance 
in growth keep the shoots regulated, training 
them evenly over the surface of the bed. Pinch 
off any fruit that appears, until the plants have 
got sufficient strength to bear without checking 
their growth. As the roots protrude, add more 
soil to the hills of earth in which they were 
planted, first laying it, for a day or two, up to 
the sides of the frame, so as to warm it before 
putting it up to the plants, and maintain the 
heat by the application of hot dung round the 
sides of the bed. Sow Vegetable Marrows; 
these will vegetate quickly in a Cucumber 
frame, in which they may be kept for a short 
time, and then gradually hardened off for plant¬ 
ing out. The seeds should be sown singly in 


hut they must be turned, so that each part gets 
thoroughly done. 

Cold Vegetables. —Even at times when 
vegetables are scarce and dear they are often 
wasted. Cold Greens, for instance, are fre¬ 
quently thrown away as not eatable. This is 
wasteful: they are aa good as when first cooked 
if they are thrown into a saucepan of boiling 
water or into a basin of boiling water and 
covered for two minutes; then strain the water 
from them, and serve hot. Cabbage of all 
kinds, and Broccoli and Brussels Sprouts, Peas, 
Ac., can be warmed in the same manner. 
Spinach may be re-warmed in a basin in a hot 
oven two or three times over with great advan¬ 
tage to the flavour of that vegetable if a little 
more butter be added. Parsnips, when dressed 
whole and oold, should be mashed with butter, 
milk, and salt, put into a small buttered basin, 
made hot in the oven, be turned out in a dome 
shape, and served hot; they are better in this 
way than in any other. Carrots should be cut 
in round pieces ±in. thick, and warmed in 
butter sauce or thick gravy. Carrots are ex¬ 
tremely useful to keep ready dressed for an 
emergency or need in cooking. Large Carrots 
should be scraped or pared, be put whole or 
cut, once across their length, into boiling 
water, with a bit of fat or dripping in it, and 
be boiled two hours, then served unsplit, but 
cut into as many pieces as may be liked. 
Afterwards, when they are cold, they may be 
cut into any shape for serving with ragouts or 
hashes, or slit into narrow strips for soups, or 


. „ grated for the same purpose, or for puddings. 

48-sized pots, and moved on into larger ones as 1 There are two things to be avoided in warming 

they require it. Celery plants, and soon as I all these vegetables—they should not be warmed 

they are large enough to handle* must be ' in a saucepan nor touched with an iron spoon, 

pricked out in cold frames. 

This vegetable likes a rich soil 
in all stages of its growth, one 
part of rotten dung to three 
parts loam being suitable for 
it; this should be laid 4in. thick 
on a bed of ashes, rammed 
down quite hard, so as not to 
alios the roots to enter it much. 

Place an ordinary garden 
frame upon this, and put in 
the plants 4in. apart each way, 
watering the soil moderately 
before planting, and never 
afterwards allow it, during any 
stage of their growth, to 
become dry. 

feeds and Weeds.—So full 
of seeds of various kinds is 
the ground in spring that when 

we sow a crop of any good seed, flower or vege- Potatoes, when whole and oold, may be dipped 



table, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
the crop from the weed, and both are allowed 
to grow up together. To obviate this, seeds 
should not, as a rule, be sown broadcast, but 
in drills or little lines or circles, according to 
kind and taste, and then, when they come up, 
it is easy to separate the sheep from the goats. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Cauliflower Salad. —Boil a Cauliflower in 
■wted water till tender, but not overdone; 
jjben cold, cut it up neatly in small sprigs. 
Beat np together three tablespoonfuls of oil 
and one tablespoonful of Tarragon vinegar, 
•ith pepper and salt to taste; rub the dish 
▼ery slightly with garlic, arrange the pieces of 
Cauliflower on it, strew over them a little 
Tarragon, Chervil, and Parsley, all finely 
®*nced. Pcor the oil and vinegar over and 
wnre. * 

foaemd Seville Orange* .—Take any 
“amber, and rather more than their weight in 
twf Ba S ar - Slightly grate them, and score 
™ em round and round with a knife, but not 
jery deeply; then put them into cold water 
*? r days, changing the water two or three 
lines a day. Tie them up in a cloth, and boil 
till they are soft enough for the head of a 
to penetrate; while they are boiling put 
“e sugar on the fire, with rather more than 


in melted bacon fat or dripping, have salt 
sprinkled over them, be well floured, and baked 
in the oven on a tin, and turned round when 
needful; or cut in slices, floured, and fried in 
boiling fat, drained on a wire-drainer or on 
paper, and served hot; or chopped finely, 
salted, and fried in a little hot bacon fat; or 
mashed and mixed with a little milk and 
butter, and be formed in buttered shapes, as 
in tea-cups or large egg-cups, then rubbed 
over with a bit of butter, be floured and browned 
in the oven or before the fire; or fried in 
batter, by cutting them into rather thick slices, 
beating up an egg with a tablespoonful of cold 
water and a tablespoonful piled with flour, 
then dip each piece in and fry in boiling fat; 
or Greens dressed cold and then chopped, and j 
fried with the potatoes, also chopped ; or Car¬ 
rots dressed and cold, chopped finely, mixed with 
the finely-chopped Potatoes, and fried. Pota¬ 
toes, when young and cold, can neither be 
mashed nor chopped, but they can be rolled in a 
little clarified butter, or bacon fat if preferable, 
and browned over a clear fire on the gridiron ; 
or young cold Potatoes may be warmed in boil¬ 
ing Parsley and butter, and with a dash of 
Lemon-juice over them.— Mbs. Wabbkn. 


TOOLS AND CONTRIVANCES. 

A Cheaply-built Greenhouse.— Mr. Smee, 
in his little book, entitled “ My Garden,” 
gives a description of a cheaply-built house, 
as shown in our engraving. He says :—“ A 
glass structure exists at my garden, which is 
really nothing more than a large frame, so 
constructed that the gardener can get in and 
walk along. We call it the ‘ Poor Man’s 
House,’ because it is erected so cheaply and 
answers so efficiently. To construct a Poor 
Man’s House, a hole is sunk in the ground 
2$ft. wide and 2$ft. deep, and the earth so 
removed is placed at the back of the house- 
If the water-level of the ground permitted, 
and drainage could be procured, the whole 
interior of the house might be lowered 2ft. 
more, by which device the house would be 
well sunk in the ground. A single glass 
roof is fastened over the sunk part, and 
ventilation is provided by a board hung 
upon a hinge at the back. My Poor Man’s 
House is 48ft. long, and the width of the 
glass roof is 10ft., the door being at one end. 
Perhaps in future structures, where there 
is plenty of earth for the back, it would be 
desirable to increase the width to 12ft. 
Vines are planted which yield abundance of 
the highest-flavoured Grapes, Listing from 
July till November, when the vines are cut, 
and the house is filled with Geraniums, 
Azaleas, and Camellias; these give lovely 
flowers till advancing spring produces 
plenty of flowers in the open air. The 
house is lighted exclusively from the roof, 
and thus a good deal of 
light is secured with a mini¬ 
mum of cooling surface. 
From the earthen walls, the 
air is always kept in a moist 
condition, and as a result 
of the whole arrangement 
healt hy vegetation is secured 
with the least possible 
amount of artificial heat. 
My house has only two 3in. 
hot-water pipes, and many 
plants may be grown in it 
without any heat. No one 
who loves plants and likes 
to see them grow should be 
without a Poor Man’s House, 
from which much pleasure 
may be gained.” 

To Soften Hard Putty. —It is well known 
that common putty becomes exceedingly hard 
with age, a circumstance which renders the 
removal of glass from sashes peculiarly difficult. 
A practical man tells us that he thinks himself 
lucky if he can take out one pane out of three 
without breakage. It is stated, however, that 
the putty may be softened by using a paste of 
caustic potossa, easily prepared by mixing the 
caustic alkali, or even carbonate of potash or 
soda, with equal parts of freshly-burnt quick¬ 
lime, which has previously been sprinkled with 
water, so as to cause it to fall into powder. This 
is then mixed with water to a paste, and is 
spread on the putty to be softened. Where 
one application is not sufficient, it is repeated. 
In order to prevent the paste from drying too 
quickly, it is well to mix it with less water, 
adding some soft-soap instead. 


Camellias and Myrtles.— We are often apt to 
associate myrtles and, above all, healthy bashes of i 
camellias in the open air, with the balmiest sea-coa*t 
districts. Few would supposo it less than folly to plant 
such subjects in the open air in the Midland counties; vet ; 

_ _ __ f at Belvoir we have seen perfeotly healthy Camell'a bu-uies j 

minute or two then strain thmncrh in ,uU blossom, and Myrtles as glossy as they ore in ■' 
ttldin PI.. A ’ . . Strain through Dovonghire . They p. ow on the elevated slopes, welll 

the Oranges into the syrup till ; sheltered by surrounding shrubs and trees. Of oonrsc, 
'nellies ; a o.# « _i_ no.l -. 1 


i . wuc uic, nun lawicr mute iua.fi su 

NU-pint of water to each pound; let it boil I 
& minute or two. then otrnin tbrnncrh 1? 


'M* and is of a yellow colour. Try the 
qrnp by jetting some to cool; it must not be 


100 stiff. The syrup need not cover the Oranges, 
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similar success could not be hoped for in low-lying ancl 
exposed grounds. It is the elevation, with the shelter, 
which aooounts for the success. These conditions occur 
frequently, without advantage being taken of them — R. 


Aucubav. the rherry Laurel.— 1 There ean be no 
doubt of the Aucuha being decidedly the hardier plant of 
the two, and admirably adapted for many purposes for 
which many other fanlty things are employed in town, 
villa, and large gardens. No plant surpasses it in glossy 
beauty where evergreens run riot iu wild plaoes near oar 
shores, while in towns it withstands smut and other 
detrimental agents better than any other evergreen. 
These are not only enoonraging facts ai regards the 
common Ancuba itself, bat much more so when considered 
in relation to the male plant, and the many fine and strik¬ 
ing varieties that have been brought to our gardens during 
recent years. The Laurel is often used for planting ont 
rulings and other objectionable surfaces, whereas over the 
greater part of the country tho Aucuba is by far the better 
plant of the two.—H. V. 

I smoked my lettace-plants at morn. 

At fervid noon, and dewy eve; 

Not as Tobaoco—that l‘d sooru ! 

But to make creeping creatures leave. 

Taking my leaves, and not their own. 

Two fat old grubs appear’d to say. 

Whilst preying on my lettuoe prone, 

Grace over meat—tbns, •• Lettuoe prey • 
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FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS * 

This is tbe title of an attractive little 
book showing some of the more common 
garden flowers, and edited by Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd. The plates, though small, are 
neatly done, and the literary portion by 
the best man that could be selected for 
the purpose. Our only objection to the 
book is that it justifies its aim and title 
too well in figuring plants so very familiar 
that one cannot take much interest in even | 
the best plates that could be produced of 
them.. Mr. Hibberd may be read with 
advantage on 

The Indian Cress (Tropreolum majus and 
T. minus).—Our garden Nasturtium is not the 
Nasturtium of the botanist, for the true Nas¬ 
turtium is the Watercress. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary for me to explain here how 
the Tropwolum came to be called a Nasturtium, 
not being one, for anybody who will eat a leaf 
or flower of the Tropceolum will understand 
the reason of it. It has the fresh pungent 
flavour of a Cress, and is at the same time per- 1 
fectly wholesome. Thus, in days gone by, it 
acquired the name of “ Indian Cress,” and, by 
a misuse of the Latin word for Cress, it was 
called a Nasturtium. The term “Indian Cress ” 
is quite as improper as Nasturtium, for it 1 
suggests that the plant came from 
India, whereas it is a native of Peru, 
whence it was introduced in 1596—a 
date full of suggestions to the reader, 
who can surround it with a circle of 
great names and important events. The 
common major Tropreolum is as well 
known as any flower of the garden. We 
see it festooning the cottage fence with 
its distinct glaucous leafage and flaunting 
orange or deep crimson flowers, and we 
know that if we get a nicely-boiled leg 
of mutton with caper sauce, in which the 
green seeds are substituted for real 
capers, we shall do remarkably well, 
especially if the same garden supplies a 
dish of delicate Turnips. For pickling 
the major Tropaeolum is the best, but the 
dwarf kind answers very well, and it is 
invaluable for bedding and for covering 
rough, dry, sunny ground; for dryness, 
warmth, and a poor soil are conditions 
favourable to their full development. 

The seed-growers have established several 
very distinct races of dwarf annual 
Tropreolums for bedding purposes, and 
they are extremely showy; but so far 
coarse and weedy that they are not to be ^ 
regarded as first-class bedding plants. 

But this depreciation of them would 
hardly stand in the face of a group that 
appeared on one of the lawns between 
the bridge and the corridor of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878. This group contained 
about thirty sorts, every plant being a 
model of growth and beauty. The flowers com¬ 
prised white, primrose, yellow, orange, scarlet, 
crimson, and purple, and a few that inclined to 
chocolate and slate-colour. They are the 
cheapest of all bedding plants, and the easiest 
to grow, and the best way to manage them is to 
sow the seed in pots towards the end of March, 
and plant them out about the middle of 
May, selecting for them a sunny situation 
and a poor soil. But they may be sown 
fts the cottagers sow their major Tropceolums, 
where the plants are to remain ; and the matter 
of chief importance then is to thin them to 9in. 
apart, so as to afford each plant an opportu¬ 
nity of spreading into a round compact tuft, 
which will very soon become smothered with 
flowers, and will so continue until frost makes 
an end of its bright career. The tender 
perennial kinds, of which Tropieolum Lob- 
bianum is the type, are first-class bedders of 
the most refined character, and they are invalu¬ 
able for the conservatory if so managed as to 
flower freely all the winter. To manage them 
as bedders they must be multiplied by cuttings 
in the usual way of “soft-wooded” plants, 
and be put out late in May. In common with 
all the plants of this family, they thrive best 
in a dry, poor soil, and a sunny situation; and 
in the event of their becoming too leafy it is a 

• Cassell, Petter, and Galpiq. 
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food practice to remove a few of the topmost the north; in the south we may have walls 
.eaves, as this slightly checks the growth and covered with sweet Verbena, and also grow 


promotes production of flowers. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that every plant 
should be allowed to carry all its leaves unless 
there is a sufficient reason for the removal of 
a portion, for the leaves are the lungs, and 
every leaf lost is a loss of breathing power. 


the Fig as a standard; in the north it can 
barely exist with a wall. But in all parts we 
may make good use of every particle of flower- 
garden, no matter what its texture, aspect, or 
height. The first and most important con¬ 
sideration in the covering of garden walls is the 


There ore people who think that leaves are selection of the plants. But even where these 
quite superfluous, and they remove them in a are well selected there is frequently a mistake 
reckless manner in order to ensure plenty of made in the training, by paying no proper 


flowers. The result is that they get no flowers 
at all, and if they persevere in the practice the 
plants Roon die. There is a beautiful class of 
double Tropceolums in cultivation that are justly 
prized for the decoration of the conservatory 
during the winter. These and other kinds 
required for winter flowers should be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings in July and August, and the 


attention to train the tree over the wall in a 
spreading manner, but. on the contrary, allow¬ 
ing it to run " up to a head,” so to speak, each 
plant being topheavy, and narrow and naked at 
the bottom. Instead of taking one good speci¬ 
men and making it cover a full portion of the 
wall people plant them rather thickly, and then 
keep continually clipping away the luxuriant 
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flower-buds that first appear should be nipped shoots that ought to widely furnish the wall, 
out to prevent flowering until the plants are The best shoots should be taken out in a fan- 
strong. To flower them well in the winter like manner, so as to cover the wall to the very 
they must be in the full light in a warm house, ground. In training them out, in fact, the 
for cold and damp will kill them. The robust strongest shoots should be taken to the right 
kinds of the Lobbianum section, such as Ball and left, perhaps to send up straight shoots 
of Fire, qmke fine balcony plants for the themselves. The object should be to keep 
sunny side of the house, but for the shady every part of tbe wall covered, the centre of 
side there are no creepers to equal the Vir- the tree as much so as the top of the wall, and 
ginian Vine and the Ivy. Tbe tuberous-rooted in fact all parts equally. When once the 
species make fine trellis plants, and are occa- trainer is impressed with the desirability of 
sionally grown on wire balloons in pots to 1 covering the wall equally in all its parts he will 

have no difficulty in doing so. A great 
point is to make the strong-growing kinds 
cover a great deal of surface. Confine 
them to a small space and you must cut 
them away fortnightly, or allow them to 
run disgracefully wild.—G. 

Camellias out of Doors.— No ever¬ 
green shrub is much harder than the 
older varieties of the Camellia; but 
the great drawback to their being 
planted in the open air is that they 
bloom, as a rule, in the coldest month 
of the year, and the flowers are conse¬ 
quently injured before being fully ex¬ 
panded. In warm districts, however, 
or in sheltered corners near the house, 
as shown in our engraving, Camellias 
may be grown with a fair amount of 
success. Good garden soil, well drained, 
suits the Camellia well, but turfy loam 
and leaf soil, or rotted manure, is far 
better. Among other kinds which suc¬ 
ceed well out of doors are Lady 
Hume’s Blush, Chandleri, Eclipse, 
and Duchess of Northumberland. 

Clematises on Rockwork and Root- 
work. —It would seem, from the many 
ways in which the free-flowering summer 
and autumn groups of Clematis may be 
fitly introduced into garden scenery, that 
an inappropriate position could scarcely 
be found. At home, as bedding-plants, 
as pillar-plants, as umbrella-plants, as 
single specimens or in masses; they are no less 
at home in wilderness scenery, about ruins or 
rockwork, or amongst those grotesqne arrange¬ 
ments of old tree-stumps to which the torm 
rootery is commonly applied. In fact, the bed, 
the pillar, the wall, the rock, or whatever it 
may be, is merely the skeleton or foundation 
on which the glorious blossoms of the Clematis 
are to be displayed. Viewed in this light, the 
rootery is one of the most appropriate of all 
places in which to introduce these splendid 
plants, inasmuch as its picturesque irregulari¬ 
ties—its trunks and arms—just serve as sup¬ 
porters of the gorgeous purple vestments of 
Queen Clematis. A deep rich soil must be 
provided, and this will, in the present case, be 
facilitated by the inducements there may be to 
throw up irregular mounds on which to ar¬ 
range picturesquely the stumps or stony masses 
which are to give name to the spot. The same 
necessity will exist in both cases for ample 
feeding—the annual manuring and the summer 
liquid ministration. The same general rule as 
to close pruning must also be followed, un¬ 
less indeed the rootery requires more filling up, 
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Camellia in Open Garden near Southampton. 

adorn the conservatory. All these require a 
sandy soil, and during winter should be pro¬ 
tected from damp. The hardiest of this series 
are T. edule, a strong growing plant with 
orange-coloured flowers, and T. tuberosum, 
with flowers yellow and red. If planted on a 
dry sandy soil near the shelter of a warm wall, 
these endure the winter without harm ; but 
where the soil is loamy, or the situation cold 
and damp, the roots should be taken up and 
stored away in sand for the winter. The de¬ 
struction of the tops by frost should be the 
signal for lifting them. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 

Wall Shrubs. —Walls afford the best posi¬ 
tions for many half-hardy subjects that do but 
little good in the open air without their aid; 
walls, if well-covered and carefully attended 
to. are among the most useful aids to a garden. 

Well covered in every part with good climbers 
the stiffest and most awkwardly placed of wall 
surfaces becomes a thing of beauty, and may 
afford interest and flowers at all seasons, from 
that of the wintry bloom of the clear yellow in which case it may be desirable to leave^ the 


Jasminum nudiflorum to the heats of early 
autumn, when the fine Clematises become 
masses of flower. The climate of the British 
isles is so much varied that plants which grow 


whole of the matured bine of the previous 
season until the plants are sufficiently ex¬ 
tended to entirely cover the prescribed space 
with their annual growth. In regard to train- 


■v Google 


as standards in the south may require a wall in ing, all that will usually he required will be to 
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lead the young bhoots, during their springand 
early summer growth, as evenly as possible over 
the masses of roots—or rocks if planted on a 
rockery—leaving them afterwards to fill out the 
picture in their own natural way. The result, 
unshackled by formality, will certainly not be 
the least pleasing of those realised in the seve¬ 
ral departments of the garden to which the 
Clematis may be introduced .—The Clematis. 

Moving a Tree with N est.—I shifted n Yew tree 
oat of a plantation, distant a‘ least 300 yards from iuy 
house, and planted it within a dozen yards of my front 
door. There was a blackbird's nest in the tree, which was 
finished, but had no eggs in it. To my very great sur¬ 
prise I saw a blackbird on the neit the very next day, and 
before I left home she w'as silting on five eggs That the 
old bird should follow a nest of newly-batched young I 
can imagine; but I never before heard of an instance 
like the one I name.— Deadfall, in Field. 

The Japan Privet.—This is bo conspicuously use¬ 
ful and distinct a member of its family that we do not 
hesitate to direct attention specially to it as, though it is 
frequently planted, it is not sufficiently known. With 
leaves large and smooth like those of a medium-sized 
Orange, and flowers somewhat like those of the white 
Persian Lilac, and growing from 6ft. to 9ft. high, it has 
all the qualities for a fir-t-clas3 shrubbery ornament. As 
a town shrub it has still greater value, because it will 
grow where mo3t evergreens fail in towns, and may even 
be tried with confidence in a London " back yard.'* 


those who think of using it as a climber may soon m&ko 
a good start, by taking up At long pieces as they can find, 
with a bit of root to each; cut in the straggling side 
shoots, and plant the piece t close together against the 
wall, and nail up perpendicularly. In this way we have 
covered six feet of the wall at once.—J. 8. 


AQUARIA. 

Before we describe anymore of the aquatic 
plants which will thrive in small aquaria 
perhaps it may be as well to mention one 
which will not adapt itself to the still water 
of a small one. It will save our readers 
the trouble of having to re-arrange them if 
they remember that, though no aquatic plant 
is more attractive than Starwort, it will not 
succeed in the aquarium. When Starwort 
is seen in the stream, with its stellate leaves 
floating on the surface, it displays an ap¬ 
pearance which the lover of Nature cannot 
pass by without observing. The graceful 
leaves form an ornament upon the surface 
of the stream, but in a small aquarium this 
appearance soon vanishes—Starwort being 
so much more easily observed when in the 


at some few days after the freshwater 
shrimps have been placed in it, some few of 
them will appear to be dead upon the floor of 
the aquarium ; but, when the number intro¬ 
duced is known, it can be at once seen that 
the apparent dead ones have not diminished 
the number of the living. This was a puzzle 
to the naturalist for some time, until it was 
at last discovered that they cast their shell 
even to the very covering of the eye, and 
that it is their shells that are lying upon 
the floor of the aquarium. A waterproof 
bag will be found useful to carry home the 
aquatic plants and the animals caught 
upon them, as it can be easily stowed away 
in the pocket, and the moisture retained to 
preserve them. 


POULTRY. 

Management of the Chickens.—After the hen 
has b eu sitting some eighteen days the eggs may be pat 
into a basin of warm water, about as hot as the hand c >n 
comfortably bear ; the eggs should not be allowed to 
remain in the water more than fire or six minutes. This 
“ soaking ” softens the inside membrane of the ojg, which 



Clematises on Rootwork. 


Thi White Clematin Mcnt*>na.—This valuable 
hardy climber, and its fine variety, C. grundiHora, are not 
uncommonly seen on walls in our gardens, and when 
planted so that they may trail at will over bowers, old 
stamps, small dead trees, the walls of sunk fences, Ac., 
they will form a most charming feature in the garden in 
May, and that without any aid from the pruner or trainer. 
— S. 

Th3 Japan Quince (Cydonia japonica).— 
This is a brilliant wall plant. It is to its greater merits 
as an untrained shrub, isolated on the tnrf or grouped 
with any other low ornamental shrubs, that I wish to call 
attention. 1 know nothing lovelier on a sunny slope or 
sheltered glade when the spring buu sets all its branches 
on fire with glowing blossoms. After being onoe properly 
planted it is better afterwards left alone, unent.—W. 

A Sweet Bay Hedge.—I saw the other day a oom- 
pact and beautiful edge made of Sweet Bay (Lauras 
nobilis). at East Dene, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. It is some 
6ft. or 7ft. in height, free from gap or other blemish, and 
occupies a somewhat sheltered position near large trees, 
on tne face of a hill overlooking the sea; it forms, in 
short, as it were, a sea wall. It is trimmod annually by 
means of the knife, and is very effective.—F. 

Cotoneaster for Walls.—Among the plants 
suitable for this purpose is the Cotoneaster micropbylla, 
a plant second to few as an evergreen climber for walls 
and fences of moderate height. We saw it not long ago 
c vering almo t the entire front of a rustic lodge, on 
which it had been trained. The shoots were trained 
vertically, about four inches apart, and perfectly 
“traight, to a height of ten or twelve feet; while the 
► ide shoots, having been carefully pinched, looked the 
neatest of cordons. This is by far the best and most 
convenient plan of tr&ininm'this'plant. The Cltopeaster 
is about vio*t gardens as i low ftiM-iraljjpSs brail}, and 


stream than Willow Moss, so that when 
aquaria are first started they are often 
filled with it alone; consequently, after a 
few days, the still water presents the 
appearance of a glass containing vegetable 
matter floating in water the colour of pea- 
soup, the aquarium is then given up in 
despair as it seems impossible to keep it in 
order. Vendors of aquatic weeds do much to 
deter the amateur from persevering, as they 
generally offer Starwort for sale, as it 
necessitates a second and a third visit for a 
fresh supply. This plant is not useless to the 
naturalist or to those who keep an aquarium, 
as it forms one of the happy hunting 
grounds of the freshwater shrimp, an 
aquatic animal which should be introduced 
into the aquarium, for it affords much 
amusement by its constant and curious 
movements. It gambols in the water after 
the mauner of an acrobat on land. These 
creatures are to be found in great numbers 
clinging to the Starwort, which should be 
dragged out of the water in large quanti¬ 
ties and shaken on a piece of paper or 
waterproof. If the aquarium be looked 


often becomes very tough and difficult to break through, 
especially if the hen has been sitting in a dry place, or 
the atmosphere has been unusually dry and coll. After 
the eggs have been in the water a few moments those 
containing live chickens will soon commence to bob and 
roll about, while the bad ones either remain stationary or 
sink to the bottom. We do not recommend that the 
apparently bod e^gs should be destroyed yot, ns they 
occasionally contain birds, although they generally turn 
out to bo meally ones. On the twenty-first day after the 
hen has been sitting the eggs will commenco to hatch, 
and if she was, in the first instance, set iu the evening, 
most of the chickenB will have got out of the shells by the 
evening of the twenty-first day. It may at limes ha 
necessary to assist some of the chicks out of llie shells, 
for it occa«ionally happens that—although the shells have 
beou ckipped some hour.*—the young birds are unable to 
extricate themselves. In such cases the shell should be 
peeled off around the hole first made by the little inmate's 
b ak ; the membrane very gentlv and carefully cut with 
a fine pair of scissor*, but directly any signs of blood are 
visible then the operation must bo discontinued, and the 
partly-hatohed chicken replaced under the hen. In the 
course of two or three hours the egg may bo again 
examined, and if necessary the same operation repeated. 
We have generally found that when the old birds have 
had a good ran, wero healthy, and the eggs u*ed for 
sitting were fresh, that very little (if any) help wat ro- 
quirea by the chicks in getting out of the shell. It i* the 
birds kept in close confinemeut, or frequently exhibited, 
which throw meallv chickens. For the first d ay after the 
chickens are hatened they will not requiro any food, 
nature having provided them with a sufficiency to List 
them forleven a longer period in the yolk of the egg, which 
was absorbed just before the little things left tne shell. 
For the first two or three days crumbs of bread will bo 
Buffioient; then some hard boiled eggs chopped up 
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email mixed w'tii the bread crumbs, a little cooked 
meat cut up fine, some groats, and, »s thoy get older, 
Wlira* and liavley, not omit* ing a plentiful supply of green 
Btutf, such as finely-cut Grass, Cabbage, Lettuce, Ac. In 
ih;>, way of driuk, nothing is better than sweet milk; if 
given when s.»ur it has a tendency to scour the chickens. 
The young birds should be kept in the dry, as wet is most 
injurious to them. If the weather is fine and warm, place 
the coop in the sun, and let the hen out to dust iu the bath 
alluded to in my last. With proper attention to ventila¬ 
tion, clcanline-s, and if fed as we have suggested, most of 
the chickons may be reared, as there will be few casual¬ 
ties.— Chanticlbbe. 


Pitman's Chickens. —“ We had a good 
deal of trouble last summer with Pitman’s 
chickens; as fast as we planted anything in 
our little garden those chickens of Pitman’s 
would creep through the fence, scratch out the 
seed, fill up, and go home. When tho Eidish- 
bed had been ravished in this manner for the 
fifth time, we complained to Pitman. He was 
not disposed to interfere. * Adeler,’ he said, 
* I tell you it does ’em.good; and it does them 
beds good to be raked over by chickens. If I 
had Etdisbes, give me chickens to scratch 
around them and eat up tho worms. Kadishes 
that haven’t been scratched aint worth a 
cent.’ Then we climbed over the fence with 
the determination to take the law in our own 
hands. We procured half-a-peck of corn and 
two dozen small fish-hooks. Fastening the 
hooks each to a grain of corn, we tied wire to 
each hook. Then we scattered the whole of 
the corn on the Eadish bed, and fixed the ends 
of the wires to the biggest Bky-rocket we could 
get. The rocket stood in a frame about 10 
yards away from the hooks. That very morn¬ 
ing Pitman’s chickens came over, and instantly 
began to devour the corn. We were ready; 
and, as soon as it was evident that the hooks 
were all swallowed, we applied a match to the 
rocket. It is regarded as probable that nt> 
barn-yard fowls that have existed since the 
days of Noah ever proceeded toward the azure 
vault of heaven with such rapidity as those did. 
A fizz, a few ejaculatory cackles, a puff of 
smoke, and Pitman’s roosters and chickens 
were swishing around among the celestial con¬ 
stellations in some doubt respecting the 
stability of earthly things. Pitman never 
knew what became of his fowls; but, when we 
read in the paper next day that twenty-four 
underdone chickens, with fish-hooks in their 
craws, had been ruined down by a hurricane in 
New Jersey, we felt certain that that sky¬ 
rocket had done its duty.’* 


Questions and Answers. 


Wx shall be greatly obliged to any readers who will 
reply to the questions of correspondents in this column. 
In replying it is necessary that the number and title of 
the question answered should be given, and in sending 
queries the title of the question asked shonld be placed 
at the head of the paper. Correspondents should also 
adopt some distinctive initials or nom da plums, as 
" Constant Reader/’ " Subscriber,” and others lead to 
confusion. Correspondents should send their addresses, 
not necessarily for pnblication, but for future reference. 
Notes of practical interest will also bewelcomed. Writing 
shonld be on one Bide of the paper only. Small draw¬ 
ings or sections are often very useful in illustrating 
notes and articles, and when suitable ones are sent they 
shall be engraved to accompany the notes. 


36. —How to treat Qreenhouse Plants —Will yon 

tell me how best to treat the following plants, purohased 
from a nursery a short time ago, and whioh have just 
done flowering ? They are in a small conservatory with 
a south-west aspect, but there are no means of artificially 
heating it. They all seem to be pot-bound, and the Gera- 
n’ums are turning quite yellow : Azaleas, Spiraeas, Deut- 
zias, Heaths, Hyacinths, Tulips, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
Pelargoniums, and scarlet Qoraniurm and Genistas.— 
R. S. [The Azaleas and Heaths, if pot-bound, may be re¬ 
potted at once, using good peat and sand. Do not give 
them too large a shift, and in potting well ram the soil 
roniul the sides of tho pot to make it as bard as the ball 
of roots. If the roots are staked in water .efore potting 
it will be all the hotter. Spirujas, Deutzias, and Genistas 
may be repotted in good loam and leaf mould and plunged 
out of doors. I ho Hyacinths and Tulips shonld be plantod 
out as they are of no more use for foroing The Cyclamen* 
may he placed in a cold frame and recoivo just enough 
water to keen the folinge fromfligging (read article in 
former number). Cinerarias throw’ away. Pot Geraniums 
in sandy soil and keep them in the conservatory close to 
the glass, well supplied with water. J 

37. —Fruit Tree Suckers.-Can I bud or graft on 
these ohoiae sorts of fmitff—W JSuokers aib sometimes 
used tu rttocke for bsddii^orsj^afl|rg upfnA ^^tahey 


inferior to seedlings for thAt purpose as they are always 
more liable to reproduce suckers, and they have not the 
thrifty vigorous habit and the same power of forming as 
good roots as seedlings. 

38. —Wash for old Fruit Walls.— The walls in 
our old garden have become so full of nail-holes from long 
use that they barhour insects, I am afraid, to a great 
extent. How can I improve them without much expenso ? 
[Wash them with a mixture of Portland cement, grey 
lime, and copperas*, which will not only fill up the nail- 
holes to some extent, but will also help to eradicate the 
insects. The mixture can be made of a lighter or darker 
tint by adding to it a little more or less yellow ochre.] 

39. — Spotty Cyclamens.— Would you kindly inform 
me by what means I may preservo my Cyclamen blooms 
from becoming spotted ? My plants otnerwise look strong 
and healthy.—D. [Your frames or houses are possibly too 
damp for Cyclamens ; they cannot withstand a damp or 
stagnant almosphere. Where they are grown in the 
greatest perfection they are kept in houses to which is 
admitted a continual current of fresh air, and, to counter¬ 
act its depressing effect on the temperature, a little fire 
heat is kept up.] 

40 — Road Scrapings as Manure.— Will you kindly 
inform mo as to tho properties of road scrapings-i e., 
how they will act in the way of manure on garden 
ground ?—A. [The manurinl properties of road scrapings 
are various, according to the character of the materials 
used in mak'ng and mending the roads. On strong soils 
road scrap 1 ngs are l entficiil in disintegrating thorn, and 
rendering them inoro fertile for the growth of vegetables 
or fruit trees. If the scrapings are collected from roads 
on which calcareous materials are used, they aro best 
suited to soils deficient in lime. There are always impor¬ 
tant luaunrial properties in scrapings taken from roads on 
which much traffic occurs.—W.J 

41. — The Earliest Spring Flowers.— Can you 
name a few of the very earliest spring flowers that would 
bloom well ? I leave my garden early in April for town, 
and want to grow mostly those that bloom very early.— 
J. G. [The following will doubtless answer your purpose 
—viz., Helleborus niger, and others; Russian violet. Czar 
violot; Hepaticns, blue and pink, Bingle and double; 
Myosotisdissitiflora; Arabia Albida; Aubrietia graudiflora; 
Blue Pansy; Erica carnea; Saxifraga oppositifolia; 
Primrose, double lilac, do. white, do. purple ; Daisy, 
white, Aucuba-Ieaved Daisy ; Iris, dwarf earlv ; Lamium 
maculatum; Tussila^o fragrans; Dwarf Wallflower; 
Belvoir var.; Oxlips, improved ; Winter Aconite ; Snow¬ 
drop ; Scilla bifolia; S. sibirica; 8. prsecox; Crocuses : 
Dog’s-tooth Violet; Hyacinth; Anemone; Tulip; and 
Daffodil.] 

42. — Rose Manure.—I have heard that if Cabbage 
leaves are mixed with the compost prepared for Rose trees 
they heighten the colour of the blooms. Is this correct ? 
— L. [Cabbage leaves are very beneficial both in heighten 
ing the oolour and in increasing the size of roses If pro 
v ously prepared by—tho pig.] 

43. —Crisp Celery. —How can Celery be made crisp ? 
Ours is beautifully white and well-tasted, but not always 
crisp. Frost, it is said, will doit, but when it ins had 
Bharp frosts on it and yet the Celery is flabby as ever, 
and I hive eaten Celery elsewhere far better than 
ours.—M. [In order to grow crisp Celery themanure put 
into the trenches should be os rich and rotten as possible. 
If there be any straw or dryness in manure the Celery is 
sure to be pithy, and not crisp. Another great point is 
nevi r to let the plants suffer from want of water or liquid 
manure, both when first planted out; and during dry, 
warm summers, some varieties of the dwarfer kinds of 
Celery are more nutty and crisp than the larger-growing 
sorts. Among whites, Sandringham- and Turner’s 
Incomparable belong to this cla?s; and amongst reds, 
8ulham Prize Pink and Major Clarke’s Red.—W. T.] 

44. —Good Books on Grafting.— I would like to 
try my hand at grafting. Can you name a good and not 
expensive book on it?—J. B. TBaltet’s “Art of 
Grafting ” is the best book on grafting. It is published 
by Macmillan.] 

45. — Creditonian. — Dessert Apples: Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Kerry Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, Bess 
Pool, Blenheim Orange, Cookie’s Pippin, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, and King of the Pippins. The above grow well on 
the Paradise Stock, and give a supply from August till 
May, and some of the kinds may be used for culinary pur¬ 
poses. Dessert Pears : Jargonelle, Marie Louise, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Benrre d’Amanlis, Easter Beurre, 
Benrre Diel, Williams’ Bon Chrdtien, Brown Beurre, 
Knight’s Monarch, Glout Moroeau, Josephine de Maliaes. 
The above are all good kinds, and will give a supply from 
August till May. The Quince Stock is the one used for 
most of the kinds, but it you get your trees from a good 
nursery you may depend on having them on the best 
stocks. Plums : Prince of Wales, River’s Prolific, Victoria, 
Green Gage, Magnum Bonum, Belle de Septembre. 

46. — Raising Ferns from Spores.— Can yon give 
me a few hints about raising Ferns from the Bpore-i or 
seeds ? How am I to know when the seed is ripe for 
planting, and what is the best mode of effecting it ? Can 
it be done out of doors, or must the ripe fronds be picked 
off and put into a pot for the winter ?—P. W. [You will 
know wheu the seed n ripe by the rich brown oolour of 
the spore cases on the back of the fronds, the lower ones 
always ripening first. If gathered dry, and placed in a 
paper bag, the Beeds will preserve their vitality for a very 
long time. You can sow them as soon as they are ripe, 
in the open air if you choose, but your chances* of suocess 
will be greater if you sprinkle the seeds on t:!e surface of 
moist soil in a Beed pan, in a cool pit devoted to ferns, Ac., 
not cover ng them with soil, but place a sheet of glass 
over them until tho seedlings appear. 

47. —How to Destroy Moss and other Weeds 
on Walks.— What is the best and cheapest remedy to 
prevent the growth of weeds and Mo*a in gravel paths? 
Those in tho kitchen gar den are edged with tiles, those in 
other parts ore edged with turf. 1 have used refuse .salt, 
but that destroys the turf.—T. [We can recommend 
you nothing better than salt—care being taken to prevent 
its spreading so os to injure the turf. A good plan to 
prevent its being washed to the bides of the walk is to 
place a small ridge of Band along either side, about Bix 
inches from the edging, for a few days, until the danger 
is past. Tho salt may be applied iu a dry state, or with 
boiling water, which is the quickest. Whatever you apply 


to kill the weeds is liable to be washed by rain to the 
sides, and so may destroy the turf. Hand-picking is, 
therefore, safest.] 

48. —Vino Border.— Will you or any of your readers 
kindly say what sort of vine border I am to make where 
the subsoil is a free gravelly one, and the soil a good deep 
sandy loam? The situation is in Kent.—F. [You are 
fortunate in having your garden on one of Nature’s ready¬ 
made vino or fruit “ borders,” and wo should say you 
have little to do beyond planting suitable kinds.] 

49. —Tte Sweet Greenhouse Laburnum.— 
Will this charming plant grew in a light bay window, and 
what treatment does it require to flower it Buoctssfully f 
—F. A. [Yes, Oytisus fragrans makes one of the prettiest 
of all early spring-blooming window-plants, and deserves to 
be more extensivley grown than it is for this purpose. It 
bears au abundant supply of sweet-scented yellow flowers, 
and is easily grown iu any ordinary apartment. All the 
attention it requires is to cut it down alter flowering, and 
either to syringe or sprinkle the plant every day while 
making its young growth. It does well iu any room 
window if protected from frost. 

50. —Tuberoses.— Please give a few directions on the 
cultivation of the Tuberose. Do they want watering 
after potting ?—Siamdehi. [The buibB of Tuberoses 
should be potted os soon as received in good turfy loam, 
leaf mould, or routed manure, and placed in a warm 
bouse. Very little watering will be needed until the 
plants have started fairly into growth, after which 
increased heat aad moisture top and bottom will bring 
them to perfection.] 

51. —Begonias from 8eed.—Will Begonias sown 
now on hotbed in frame bloom this year, and will the 
tubers be good next year for flowering in beds in the 
summer ?—Standeni. [Yes, Begonia seed sown now 
in rioh light soil and placed in heat will yield flowering 
plants in autumn, and if stored away in winter will be 
good for planting ont next summer.] 

QUESTIONS. 

52. —Australian Vine.—I have an Australian Tine, 
the underside of the leaves of which are being eaten by 
some small insect into small patobes, whioh look, on the 
upper side of the leaf, like white spots. Would any of your 
correspondents kindly say what is best to be done to it t 
and oblige—M. F. K. 

53. —Gold Fish in Fountain.—I have a fountain in 
my garden with a basin 6ft. across, made of Roman 
cement. 1 have put a lot of gold and silver fish into it, 
but they have nearly all died. Can any one tell me how 
to prevent a similar occurrence ?—J. H. 

ANSWERS. 

6.—Annuals for a Suburban Garden.—I don’t 
think your correspondent could have anything better than 
the following, which I have grown for the past three 
years, and found them to do remarkably well in a 
moderately rich garden soil—viz.. Asters, Doable Olar- 
kias. Double ten-week Stocks, scarlet Linum, Godetia, 
Mignonette, Sweet Pea, Nasturtium, Ac.—R. 8. 

Delta.—In poor soil the Nasturtium will flower 
freely if well supplied with water, but iu order to have 
vigorous plnnts a rich but rather solid soil is the best to 
produce them. Any garden soil will, however, grow- 
Nasturtiums as well as can be desired. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 


Procuring the Paper.— The best way in all oases 
where it is possible is to obtain it through the trade. 
It is requested, therefore, that orders be given to 
local Booksellers, Newsagents, or Railway Bookstalls. If 
any difficulty is experienced iu obtaining oopiea from 
Local Agouts or Railway Stalls, the Publisher requests 
that it may be at onoe reported to him. Where, however, 
in oonntry districts the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it will be forwarded by post from the office. 
According to the Postal Tariff, Gardehino Illustrated 
can be sent through the post at the following rates for 
anywhere in the United Kingdom:—Per quarter of 13 
weeks. Is. 8d.; per half year. Si. 3d.; per year, 6s. 6d. 
All payments for subscriptions must be made in advanoe. 
Specimen oopy, lid. 

AU the back numbers of Gardenibo are in print, and 
may be had throughout the News Trade or direct from 
the office. It is intended always to keep the numbers 
in print, and readers requiring them should insist on their 
being delivered by the Newsmen. Readers faffing to 
obtain back or current numbers from the Newsmen or at 
the Bookstalls, are requested to inform the Publisher. 

The Publisher will be glad to appoint Agents for the 
sale of Gardkbibo throughout the country. For Tjrma 
and Prospectuses, Specimen Copies, Show Cards, Rill*, 
Ac , applications should be made to him. 


Editorial letters and contributions Bhould be addressed 
to the Editor of GARDRBfBa Illustrated; and Business 
Orders to the Publisher. Queries and communications 
should be written on one side of the paper only. All 
communications and letters for tho Editorial department 
should, in order to prevent delay, be addressed to the 
Editor of Gardebibo Illustrated, Advertisements, 
subscription-order, orders, Ac., should be kept distinct, 
and addressed to the Publisher. Letters and inquiries 
from correspondents should bear their full name and 
address (in addition to any name or initials they may 
wish to use), to enable ns to reply by post when that 
ooorse seems desirable. 
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From G. W. NOBLE, Esq., Constantine. 

** The seeds I had of you last year produced 
a wonderful display, especially the Stocks and 
Asters, which were beyond praise/* 

Full Particulars may be had gratis and 
post-free. 

SUTTON & SONS, 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

READING. 


SOW BEADY. 

Ewing & Company’s 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a most select one of the beet New English and French 
varieties. 

This and CATALOGUED of their extensive and well 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Grafts and Post Free to Applicants. 

EWING’ ft CO., Eaton, near Norwich. 


TOHN EDGINGTON & Co. (Estd. 1805), 

G MARQUEE. TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to the 
ROYAL FAMILY. 

MARQUEES, TF.NT8, and 8HED COVERINGS on hire 
for Horticultural Societies, Ac. 

TANNED <1ARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. 

SCRYM. TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand 
BUNTING, Ac. 

Sample Book of Garden Fp'cialities, free by past, 2 stamps. 

48, Long Lane, West SmitfafLeld, London. 


A BOON TO AMATEUR FLORISTS. 

EPPS’S SELECTED PEAT. YELLOW FIBROUS 
LOAM COMPOST for all kinds of plants, bulbs, Ac., 
certified by all the leading growers and the wh le of the 
Horticultnral Press as the best and cheapest to be had. 
1«. 6d. to 2*. per bushel; silver and coarse crystal sand, 
li. Sd. and Is. 6d. per bushel. Terms for larger Quantities 
oa application at the Depots, Vauxball Station and 
Lewisham. 


ftlSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of t he leading gardeners since 1859, against 
Spider, Mildew, Thrips, Green-fly, and other Blight, 
hi Rotations of from 1 to 2 ounces to the gallon of soft 
and of from 4 to 16 ounces as a Winter Dressing 
Vines and Fruit-trees. Has outlived many prepara¬ 
tion* intended to supersede it.—Sold retail by 8eed*men, 
Rboxes, Is., 3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by PRICE'S 
Patent Caudle Company (Limited). 


DAHLIAS AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

SURPLUS STOCK.—WELL-ROOTED 

CUTTINGS of all the best sorts, 2?.6d. a dozen.— 
JA5. HOBBS, Lower Easton, near Bristol. 


T<> GARDENERS AND AMATEUR"*. 

TEBBS* universal FUMIGATOR 

for Greenhouses &o., entirely supersedes pots or any 
makeshift contrivance. Try one. You will never 
Wgret the purchase. Saves a deal of trouble a d annoy- 
('an be had of all Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 
^., 4s. 6b, and 7*^ Qd. each. WhoVpnlo of 
FLANAGA N * SON, 98, Chf ipeide, Louden; and.OORRY 
* tOPMIi, Shad Tbam.i, SE" § 0 IVy * 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-Books, 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys. Mies Pierrepont, Miss Duf field, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 


Per Dozen 
Per Fifty 
Per Hundred 


8s. 

Ids. 

17s. 


Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Address The Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


BACK NUMBERS OF “ GARDENING.* 1 

—Readers a e requested particularly to note 
th t all the back numbers are in print aud 
may be had through the news trade or 
boohst ills. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of pnnt, 
any readers failing to get them when 
ordered are requested io report the fact to 
the publisher. 


Subscription Form 

FOE 

GARDENIN6 ILLUSTRATED. 

(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 

Please to send me 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for One Tear t 


commencing 


for which I enclose 


Name 


for 6s. Gd. 


Address _ 


Date 


Poet-Offioe Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Sonthampton-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post-Office Orders should be made payable at the 
King-street, Covent-garden, Money Order Office, and 
Cheques should bo crossed London and County Bank. 

. All Letters oonoerning Subscriptions to be addressed to 
—“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C/* 


XT OT-WATER APPARATUS OF 

A-L every description fixed complete in any part of 
the country for wanning Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Forcing Pits, Ac. Plans and Estimates on application. 

J. JONES A SON8, 6, Bankside, Southwark, London,8.E. 


HARDEN sticks, tallies, mats, 

' J VIRGIN CORK, and all Garden Requisites.— 
BLACKITH A Co., Cox's Quay, Lower Thames-street, 
London, K.O. Prices on application. Cheapest in the 
Trade. 


This day. Second Edition, crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 
2s. cloth; postage 3d. 

“POTATOES: How to Grow and Show 

L Them. A Practical Guide to the Cultivation and 
General Treatment of the Potato. By JAMES PINK. 
Crosby Locxwood A Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-oonrt, E.O. 
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New and Current Books 

OBTAINABLE AT 

37, Southampton-street, Co vent-gar den, 
London, W.C. 

£ s. d. 

Asparagus culture f Robinson A Barnes). 0 0 6 

Alpine Flower* (Uobinson).0 12 0 

Agriculture, First Principal* of (H. Tanner, 

F.C.S.) .0 10 

Botany School (Bindley) .0 5 6 

Botany, Elementary (Benthnra) . 0 2 6 

Botany for Young People (Asa Gray) . 0 6 0 

Botany, Manual of Structural (Cooke) . 0 10 

Botanical Terms, Manual of ... . 0 2 6 

Conifers and Rhododendrons (Fraser) . 0 6 0 

Ferns, British (Mrs. Lancaster), coloured 0 4 0 

plain 0 2 0 

Ferny Combos (Chanters) .0 5 0 

Fern Book for Everybody (Cooke).0 10 

Ferns, History of British (Moore).0 5 0 

Ferns, British, and their Allies (Moore). 0 3 6 

Floriculture, Domestic, illustrated (Burbidge)... 0 7 6 

Flora of Surrey (Brewers) .0 7 6 

Floral Decorations (‘tassard) .0 5 0 

Flora, British Handbooks of (Bentham).0 12 0 

Flower Garden, Book of the (D. Thomson) ... 0 7 6 
Flower Garden, Ladies’ Companion to (Mrs. 

London) .0 7 6 

Flowers, Atlas of (Vilmorin) .0 7 6 

Fruit Trees, Du Brenils English Edition. 0 3 6 

Fruit Manual (Hogg).0 10 6 

Forester,The (Brown’s) .1 11 6 

Fruit Garden, the Miniature (Rivers) . 0 3 6 

Fruit Culture under Glass (D. Thomson) ... 0 7 6 
Gardening, Subtronical (Robinson), illustrated... 0 7 6 

Garden, the Wild (Robiueon) .0 6 0 

Garden Receipts (0. W. Quin) ..0 2 6 

Gardener’s Calender, Amateurs’(Mrs. Loudon) 0 3 6 

Gardening, Cottage (Hobdav) .0 16 

Gardening, Instructions in (Mrs. Loudon) ... 0 3 6 
Gardening, Villa (Wm. Paul), third edition ... 0 3 6 
Gardeners’ (Cottage) Dictionary (Johnson) ... 0 6 6 

Grafting and Buddmsr (Baltets) .0 5 0 

Hardy Flowers, third A cheaper ed. (Robinson) 0 4 6 
Herbaceous Plants, Hardy Trees, and Shrubs 

(Hemsley). .0 12 0 

Hollyhock, An Hour with (Wm. Paul) ... ... 0 1 0 

Horticulluralist, the (Mrs. Loudon) . 0 7 6 

Kew Gardens, Guide to (Oliver) .0 10 

Market and Kitchen Garden (Contributors to 

7 he Garden) .0 4 6 

Mosses, British (Berkley’s).110 

Orchids (Cool), How to Grow Them (Bnrbidge) 0 6 0 

Orchard House, the (Rivers) .0 3 6 

Orchard and Fruit Garden (Watts) . 0 10 

Parks and Gardens of Paris, seoond edition, re¬ 
vised (Robinson) ... .15 0 

Plants, American, tbeir History and Culture 

(Wm. Paul) .0 2 6 

Roses, Hole's Book About.0 7 6 

Rose Garden, The (Wm. Paul), fourth edition 0 10 6 
,, Fifth edition, ooloured plates 110 

Roses in Pots (Wm. Paul) .0 2 0 

Rose Amateur's Guide (Rivers) .0 4 0 

8ix of SpadeB (Hole). ,050 

Vine, Culture of the (W. Thomson) .0 5 0 

Vine, the (MereditliB ) .0 7 6 

Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges (Coleman) ... 0 3 6 


NOTICE.—A Cheque, Post-offioe Order, or Stamps 
must accompany all orders for books. Post-offioe Orders 
to be made payable to THOMAS SPANSWICK, at King- 
street. Covent-garden, W.C. 
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Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Londou, W.C. 
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TARHEELER’S choice FLO WER SEEDS 

7 T The TUFF I'EY COLLECTION, Post-free. 

At onr 8eed Grounds, Tuffley, near 
Gloucester, we grow all the best and 
most showv kinds of Flower Seeds 
largely, and are thus in a position to 
offer them cheaply. With this view wo 
have arranged a Collection of Ten of 
the most beautiful and effective kinds, 
which we send post-free for Is. 

HEELER’S choice FLOWER SEEDS 

The TUFFLEY COLLECTION, Post-free. 

All are hardy, easily grown, and 
printed on each packet are simple 
cultural notes. A list of the Borts may 
bo had on application. 

WHEELER and SON, 

Seed Growers, Gloucester. 
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GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Opinions of the Press. 

No one in possession of a garden, however small, should 
be without this journal; and it is invaluable to the 
amatenr. The greatest novice with Gardening by his 
side must be able to lay out and maintain ft perfeot garden 
on a large or small scale. The articles on house and 
window gardening are very good, dear, and simple; and 
may be followed out alike by the rich and the poor.— 
Ryde News. 

Gardening Illustrated. Sixteen large pages for one 
penny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise the most ex¬ 
perienced in newspaper enterprise. No one having even a 
garden plot or a back-yard capable of growing a few 
flowers should be without this useful, beautiful, and 
scientific teacher of the whole art of gardening.— 
.Fountain. 

Our new contemporary. Gardening, seems to supply a 
missing liok. All the papers hitherto published on flori¬ 
culture have been over the heads of the owners of small 
gardens, and only suitable for those who could spend con¬ 
siderable sums on flowers. It is admirably got up, and 
carefully illustrated.— West London Express. 

We have been glad to receive part one of a new weekly 
journal of much excellence, emitted Gardening. It u 
designed to impart instruction on gardening to owners 
or occupiers of small plots of land, and it is well 
calculated to attain that end. The illustrations are 
good, and the articles well written. We heartily wish 
it success, and trmt that it may induce many to turn 
their attention to flower cultivation aud the beautifying 
of their homes.— Sportsman. 

It is simply a matter of accident that a man’s garden is 
large or small—the art is all the same, and so are the 
beneficial effects resulting from its exercise ; and no one 
who has a bit of ground can be excused for not putting <t 
to the best acoount. The new journal is finely illustrated. 
Numerous articles are inserted from the pens of practical 
men who have the gift of saying what they mean, and of 
conveying sound instruction. A more useful or beneficial 
schema could hardly be undertaken.— Greenock Telegraph. 

Replete with useful instruction for the experienced and 
practical horticulturist as well as the amateur. We 
cordially recommend it to our readers as a marvel of 
cheapness as well as utility.— Mercantile Journal. 

This paper geems to meet the wants of amateur 
gariiouers, inasmuch as it deals in an instructive manner 
with all that appertains to finall gardens. Its oontents 
are diversified and embrace every sphere of borticnltnre, 
whilst the illustrations that dot its pages will add to its 
interest .—Middle ^borough Rexes. 

This is certainly the cheapest paper of the kind we have 
seen. The illustrations are excellent, and the letterpress 
is written in a chatty, familiar Btyle, which makes even a 
botanical description of the 1 igridia pavonia grandiflora, 
Ac., ko. t very interesting. Onr country readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested in gardening, after having 
seen the paper, will, we believe, thank us for bringing it to 
their noti e. —London University Magazine. 

It contains sixteen illustrated pages of useful and 
practical matter, is well printed, and in every respect 
calenl-ted to realise fully the design to aid all 
those interested in the medium and smaller-sized gardens 
tbronghont the United Kingdom, both in dies and towns, 
and their suburbs, as well as in the country.— Exeter 
Gazette. 

It is evident that the greatest care is taken to publish 
only the most practical and trustworthy advioe and 
direotions; while the various illustrations are such as will 
be helpful, practically, to all reader*, or otherwise useful 
in making good plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known.—Hay Is News. 

High praise is due to the projectors of this attempt to 
bring information about gardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovers of horticulture. The taste for garden¬ 
ing descends to ns from “the grand old gardener and his 
wife,” and in the present day it shows no Bigns of dying 
out. This new publication, the object of whioh is to 
foster and guide Buoh a healthy, profitable, and pleasure¬ 
giving occupation, is deserving of great encouragement. 
—Folkestone News. 

We favourably commend this small-priced serial on 
gardening as adapted to All a place not hitherto taken 
up. We understand it purposes to devote a consider¬ 
able portion of its space to the subject of small gardens, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notice plants which may bear smoke 
relatively well, and be attractive, many amatenrs will be 
prompted to make trials, and good must come of it.— 
Bradjord Adeerliser. 

Gardening Illustrated, a Tery cheap weekly jonrnal 
for town and country, has just opportunely commenced. 
It meets a want mnoh felt by amateur and cottage gar¬ 
deners, giving advice and instruction on gardening in a 
manner free from scientific and technical terms. If the 
journal keeps up to the standard of the first number it 
will meet with general acceptance— Bristol Times. 

Gardening is designed to aid all those interested in the 
medium and smaller-sized gardens throughout the United 
Kingdom, both iu cities and towns and their Bnburbs, as 
well as in the country. All who enjoy the charms and 
the many healthful and profitable advantages of a garden 
most wish these to be extended to every owner or occu¬ 
pier of even the smallest patch of laud. Happily for most 
of as, the pleasures of a garden have little relation to its 
extent. Good health and pleasure can be secured by the 
busy man in no better way than by gardening. All 
interested in it may like to hear of a jonrnal entirely 
devoted to their interests, assisting the eye and memory 
by its artistic and faithful illustration*, and so treating 
the various subjects dealt with that its words may be 
understood by all who read. Town, suburban, and indoor 
gardens will receive a full share of attention in this 
periodical, while the household and the various incidentals 
to suburban and rural gardening, such as the management 
of bees, poultry, Ao., ttill also be treated ol—Irish 

Time, Oigitized by 0 |(l 


We are much pleased with this new help to the cultiva¬ 
tion of flowers. The amount of information given in it is 
very considerable. Such of onr readers as are in want of 
a good practical gardening paper should see this one. Its 
oost is only a penny.— Dundee Courier. 

The above is a new weekly journal, published at a Id.— 
issuing from the office of that standard periodical on 
horticulture and its kindred pursuits, 1 he Garden ; and 
should prove very welcome to thousands of persons who, 
whilst naving a taste for the cultivation of flowers, Ac , 
are scarcely prepared to follow that inclination to the 
extent that a subscription to The Garden would imply. 
The letter-press oontents are varied and interesting, not 
only to those who take a very practical interest in the 
subjects treated on, bat to amateurs of every kind. 
Every one having even the smallest patch of garden 
ground to takeapTeasure in should make Gardening their 
constant companion.— Brighton Herald. 

For practical information on all matters relating to the 
garden commend us to this new venture, which not only 
gives you the information usually found in horticultural 
journals, but considerably more. For in it yon get bints 
whioh older journals seem to disdain, but which persons 
with small gardens very much appreciate. The journal 
tells, in a concise form, how, when, and where to plant, 
sow, and-we may add—reap. It is decidedly the best 
periodical on gardening we have seen.— Croydon Guardian. 

A useful nnd interesting weekly periodical, which 
should be much prized by all who have got a patch of 
ground which they desire to utilise for vegetables and 
fruit, and ornament with flowers.— Colliery Guardian. 

Gardening.— An illustrated weekly which offers, at 
the low charge of a penny, original artioles and designs 
for the horticulturist, will be welcomed by every one who 
has the opportunity of rearing flowers and plants. The 

{ practical hints are invaluable, and we would advise all 
overs of gardening tc oon suit the guide which is within 
the reach of every one.— Brighton Standard. 

Gardening is beautifully embellished with numerous 
engravings, which will materially assist the young florist. 
—Midland Gazet'e. 

Gardening is the title of a new journal devoted to the 
encouragement of those who have small garden*; it is 
published at Id., and while the articles are well written and 
replete with useful information, a number of excellent 
engravings embellish each number.— Kebles Gazette. 

There are several periodicals published with reference 
to ihe healthful pursuit of gardening, but they principally 
deal with the larger ard more pretentious pieces of land. 
This weekly illustrabd mngazine is designed to aid all 
those interested in the medium and smnller-sized gardens. 
The work is profusely illustrated, and the advioe which is 
given is of the best cWacter.— Hrighou'e News. 

Gardening is a new penny weekly serial fur the 
thousands upon thou “and* of readers who cultivate their 
own gardens, large or small, special attention being given 
to the wants and conditions of those who have only small 
patches of gardens. The little publication teems with 
woodcuts.— Bshool Board Chronicle. 

Publishing Office: 

37, BOUTHAMPTOS-ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


HAVE YOU NOT A TENT? 

At London Bridge, S.E., 

Is to be seen a new fairy-like TENT. A Summer-house 
worthy of the name. Perfeot shelter from sun and rain 
can be obtained by this new Tent, whioh is nine feet in 
diameter with six feet walls. 


Complete for £3. 



PROTECT your plants 

"FR G DOMO* 

REGISTERED 1 


trade MARK 


For price list a. particulars Address* 


OTS Duke ST U London Bx/dge 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

T?OR FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS 

X apply toW. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


T>IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

XV OZONIZER, or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort, the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Euoalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 16 
stamps.—F.UOBNB Kihmel, Perfumer, 
9ft, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 
24, Cornhill, London. 



f A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : a Weekly 

AJ Jonrnal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4Jd .; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9s. 9d. Price 4a., at News¬ 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 87, Southampton-street, 
ktr&nd, W.O. 

T ASEMAINE FRANC AISE 7 Journal 

AJ franqais pour l’Angletorre: Politique, Literature, 
Sciences, Arts, Vari^tds, Nonvelles, et Notes. Un 
exemplaire par la post® i|d., en timbres poate. Abone- 
ment franco par la poate—un an, 18s.; six mois, 9s. 9d. 
On s’abonneaux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.-C. 

T~A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : “ La 

AJ Sehaihe Francaise is well printed on good paper 
at a low price; any student of French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom mar now have a French journal 
giving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
France .”—Sheffield Telegraph. 

1 A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 

AJ Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ La 

Li Sexaine Francaise has been brought opt in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Galllo print. It oertainly merits success."— Graphic. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“The 

AJ numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will be far better f >r most than any one of the best papers 
published in Pari* itself. We are muoh pleased with the 
oharacter of it, and believe it will be highly va'ued in all 
those many households where Frenoh is cultivated. The 
pi inting is very well done.**—Queen. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

l-d Sexaine Francaise is admirably suited for the 
pe<usal of educated Englishmen.’*— Brighton Guardian. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “La 

-1 J Sexaine Francaise is the title of a new weekly 
French paper published in London for English readers. 
The number before us is well seleoted as to oontents, and 
contains nows of Frenoh matter* and expression* of French 
opinion in various departments. Some s^aoe, we are 
pleased to see, is devoted to science.”- Nature. 

T A SEMAINE ““FRANCAISE. — “La 

* * Sexaine Francaise is an excellent means for O'O 
becoming f* miliar with terse every-day French. Thi 
oontents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Sexaine 
Fiuncaise will, th refore, not only be a bo n ’o the 
Fre'-oh-speaking communities in our mid&t, but to nil 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
whowUhto retain their knowledge of it"—Nottingham 
Journal. 

A A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “A 

AJ French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Sexaine Fkancaise, at any rate, deserves sacooi-s, for its 
projeotor has done all that was possible to place before 
Eoglsh renders a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper contains numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability.”— Whitehaven News. 

T~A~SEM AINE FRANCAISE.—“ This 

AJ periodical is very well done, and will be bighly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves an courant 
with the social, political, aud religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 

J iublished in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
on raals p ublished in France."—Medical Press. _ 

Hr SEMAINE FRANCAISE—“ We 

XJ think onr readers will like the notion of reading in 
one 7 es Dibats, J o Soir, Le Pays, and other Pa> is news¬ 
papers, or the better parts of them. We consider it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself be the best International. The 
project has this further advantage; it may correct self- 
oentred views by showing how we look to our neigh¬ 
bours.**— Literary Churchman. 

T A SEMAINE - FRANCAISE.—“ Tel 

aJ est le titre d’un journal hebdom&daire, nous pour- 
rions dire d'une revue de tons ies jonrnaux franqaiso 
aocrlditos. Ce journal rtfunit. sous le m6me couvert, 24 
ou 32 pages grand format, et dans oes pages sont publics, 
en fran«jais, les meilieun articles, politicoes, critiques, et 
lithirairee, qui ont paru pendant la semaine dans les jonr¬ 
naux de Paris. Assortment le nnmlro qne nous av<ms sons 
les yenx est uu excellent specimen de ce que pent faire un 
heureux choix, guidt par une intelligence parf&ite de oe 
aui peut inttresser les lecteurs .”—NouvelU Chroniqne de 
Jersey. 

f~A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

AJ idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying the language of our neighbours, and jast need a 
magazine of this kind to give poiut and stimulus to their 
studies. I he articles are varied aud sparklingly written, 
and the get up of the whole is worthy of the objeet the 
editor has in view.”— Christian Sews. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE—“No 

XJ translation can give the crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. The secondary 
edneation of England has surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to enable our educated classes to enjoj at 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those classes we recommend the new journal 
La Sexaine Francaise.”— Kidderminster bhutll'. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY S GARDEN. 

When Canon Kingsley was made rector of 
Eversley, in 1844, he found the garden at 
the rectory in as unsatisfactory a state as 
the rest of his parish; but it had capabili¬ 
ties, and these capabilities he used to the 
utmost. On the sloping lawn between the 
house and the road stood, and still stands, 
a noble group of three Scotch Firs, planted 
at the same time that James I., who was 
just building the grand old house at Brains- 
hill, hard by, planted the Scotch Firs in 
Brainshill Park and the clumps on Hart¬ 
ford Bridge Flats. Next to the Firs stood 
a Birch and Arbor-vitae, growing so close 
that their stems almost touched—a lovely 
pair; but in the Royal Charter gale they 


air, which even on summer evenings still 
stream down from the large bogs a quarter 
of a mile off, on the edge of Hartford Bridge 
Flats. What had been a chicken-yard, in 
front of the brick-tloored room the rector 
used as his study, it was laid down in Grass, 
with a wide border on each side, and the 
wall between the house and stable was soon 
a mass of creeping Roses, scarlet Honey¬ 
suckles, and other creepers. Against the 
south side of the house an evergreen Mag¬ 
nolia was trained, filling the air and q,ll the 
roomswith its fragrance. Various Honey¬ 
suckles, the White Clematis, Wistaria, 
Gloire de Dijon, and Ayrshire Roses and 
variegated Ivy, hid the rest of the wall with 
a veil of verdure and flowers. In front of 
the study window, on the lawn, grew an 


never able to afford himself a greenhouse, 
so only a few plants were kept for bedding 
in a little pit; and, owing to the poor soil 
and the late and early frosts, which were 
peculiarly destructive, from the low damp 
situation of the rectory, none but the 
hardiest and most common plants could be 
grown out of doors ; but the borders were 
always gay with such plants as Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, Alyssums, Saxifrages, Pinks, 
Pansies, and, above all, Roses and Carna¬ 
tions, which grew, without the least 
trouble, in the greatest profusion. One bay 
in front of the house was well covered with 
Pyracantha, in which a pair of white- 
throats built undisturbed for many years ; 
the further bay was, up to 1860-61, covered 
by a single plant of Jaune Desprez Rose, 



Charles Kingsley’s Garden at Eversloy. 


fell together, and though the gap they left 
at first caused grief to the inhabitants of 
the rectory, it was found afterwards to let 
in welcome light and air to the front of the 
house. A fine Acacia and twin Arbor-vitae, 
30ft. high, completed the trees on the lawn. 
Most of the garden consisted then of a line 
of ponds from the glebe fields stretching 
past the house, down to the large pond 
behind the garden and churchyard. The 
rector at once became his own landscape 
gardener. The ponds were drained, with 
the exception of three in the field, which 
were in course of time stocked with trout. 
Plane trees, which threatened in every high 
gale to fall on the south end of the house, 
were cut down, and masses of shrubs were 
planted to keep : oul^UmQld of 


immense plant of Japanese Honeysuckle, 
trained over an iron umbrella. This was 
given to the rector by Mr. Standish—a 
small plant with only six leaves, in a pot— 
a year or more before he distributed it to 
the public, and carefully the little treasure 
was nursed and well it throve, being 
covered every summer with sweet flowers, 
and with bright purple berries for autumn 
decoration. Next to this, the pride of the 
study garden lay in its double yellow Brier 
Roses. These grew very freely, and in June 
the walls of the house and giuden were 
ablaze with the vivid golden blooms, and the 
rooms were always decorated for two or 
three weeks with dishes of the yellow Roses, 
mixed with darkest purple Pansies on a 
ground of green Ferns. The rector was 


but the severe winter of that year killed it, 
and its place was taken by hardier climbers; 
over the glass porch at the front door 
Clematis Jackmani, white cluster Roses, 
and Pyrus japonica were woven in inex- 
tricable confusion. Rhododendrons grew 
in the greatest profusion, and the neigh¬ 
bours always came to see the rector’s garden 
when two beds of them, on either side of the 
front gate, were in blossom. An ancient 
Yew tree, and a slight hedge of Laburnum, 
Hollies, Lilac, and Syringa, divided the 
rectory garden from the churchyard, and 
here again the rector turned his mind to 
making the best of what he had. The 
church—a plain red brick structure—was 
gradually covered with Roses, Ivy, Coto- 
neaster, Pyracantha, &&!;!'and, in order 
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that his parishioners should look on beau¬ 
tiful objects when they assembled in the 
churchyard for their Sunday gossip before 
service, the older part of the churchyard 
was planted with choice trees, flowering 
shrubs, Junipers, Cypress, Berberis, and 
Acer Negundo, and the Grass dotted with 
Crocuses where it was not carpeted with 
wild white Violets. Of one curious fact it 
would be interesting to have some explana¬ 
tion. The wild Violets in the churchyard, 
which were all white, and those in a 
hedge adjoining the garden, which were all 
blue, grew and spread freely, always keep¬ 
ing true to their colour; every Violet 
(except the Russian) which was planted in 
the rectory garden, not half-a-dozen yards 
from either of these spots, was certain, in 
the course of two or three years, to turn a 
muddy reddish colour. They grew luxu¬ 
riantly and kept their sweetness, but their 
colour was sure to change. The flora of 
Eversley is extremely interesting; the bogs 
and moors produce many rare and curious 
plants, and every hedge, wood, and mea¬ 
dow is covered in spring with all the 
common wild flowers m the greatest pro¬ 
fusion, with the exception of Cowslips, 
which grow nowhere in the parish. Among 
the wild flowers is the beautiful Gentiana 
Pneuraonanthe, which, owing to enclosures 
of common land, is becoming scarcer every 
year, and was guarded with jealous watch¬ 
fulness by the rector.—R. K. 


EXPERIENCES IN A SMALL 
GARDEN. 

Like your correspondent of last, week I 
also am trying to make a garden in a town, 
and hope in time to succeed. This town 
is as yet a small one, and our various small 
leasehold properties are mostly divided by 
quickset hedges of some ten or twelve 
years’ growth, perhaps, kept down to about 
6ft. or 7ft. in height. These are passable 
enough for privacy and shelter, but are 
not impervious to cats and dogs, which are 
probably the greatest nuisances an amateur 
gardener has to put up with. We also 
nave more difficulty to contend with in 
providing efficient skilled labour to keep 
up the garden than many of your readers 
would suppose. This town being a health 
resort in the “ Garden Isle ” (Isle of 
Wight), many of us are unable to do much 
garden work, whilst we still wish to be 
masters on our small properties. This 
wish, feeble as it often is, does not suit 
the local talent, who will, with scarcely an 
exception, promise to obey in everything, 
and as faithfully avoid doing any one 
thing ordered, unless in their own way; and 
as there are comparatively few men to do 
the amount of work required in the neigh¬ 
bourhood generally during the summer and 
autumn, we unfortunate invalids are much 
at their mercy, and uncommonly well the 
fellows know it. Another drawback, too, 
to a town garden is the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing suitable manure, the livery stables 
being almost the only resource; and on 
sandy loam this is too hot for a continu¬ 
ance. We cannot make a compost heap 
for very obvious reasons, and the farmers j 
near the towns are not allowed to sell the 
farm-yard manure, and the cow-keepers in 
the town have not enough to supply us 
with. Sods and bog earth are very expen¬ 
sive and difficult to get, and where the 
gardens are so small there is not work 
enough to keep a lad on regularly all his 
time, and consequently neither a pig nor 
rabbits can be kept to sufficiently pay for 
all the attention and bought food they 
require. 

Rent of ground here is also high (about 
4d. per sq. yd.), so^it is useless to talk 
about making the garden p« iti i expenses, 
although Asparagus 1 and Strawberries can 


be made to do so, with nearly all other 
vegetable produce. The town is well sup¬ 
plied when there are sufficient people about 
to make it worth the while of the cottagers 
and gardeners of the neighbourhood to 
bring in supplies ; but for early crops or 
nnything choice, such as Salading and 
Herbs, Ce*ery and Seakale, it answers well 
to supply oneself. The disadvantages at¬ 
tendant on fruit trees are manifest, as the 
birds strip the bushes and the town boys 
the trees; or, if these fail to do so, storage 
becomes a difficulty, as there is no sale for 
late-keeping Apples and Pears and scant 
accommodation for storing fruit in small 
houses. Still, in my own garden, I have 
several fruit trees, as I am very fond of the 
bloom in the spring-time and foliage later 
on. I also have a few Gooseberry bushes 
for the sake of spring tarts, &c. I keep the 
whole of my half-acre plot in cultivation, 
having eoon found out that lawns are the 
most expensive and unsatisfactory part of 
! a town garden, retaining the wet and the 
slugs, and requiring constant attention to 
keep them nice; and as the land has a good 
natural fall, although unhappily to the 
north, I have sunk my paths some inches 
below the beds on either side, and as a re¬ 
sult suffer very little from excessive mois¬ 
ture, even in the wettest seasons; the paths 
acting as drains most effectively, whilst not 
retaining the wet themselves. 

My fruit trees, which consist of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries, are trained in 
the form of vases and espaliers for the 
most part, and so take up little space, 
standing about 4ft. back from the edges 
of the paths and about I2ft. from each 
other in the rows. These 4ft. spaces 
right and left of the paths are filled with 
showy annuals interspersed with larger 
perennials, such as Lupins, Poppies, Fox¬ 
gloves, &c., with a few standard Roses at 
intervals, and a fair effect of colour is thus 
obtained with a minimum of labour and 
outlay. The portions of the beds behind 
the rows of fruit trees are regularly cropped 
with small supplies of something of every¬ 
thing ; but about a fourth pirt of the whole 
is in Strawberries, which are carefully 
tended and broken up at the end of the 
fourth season, the plants being, during the 
whole four years of their growth, carefully 
kept apart, and long stable manure neatly 
packed between each in the early part of 
March. The April showers and May sun¬ 
shine completely bleach this straw manure 
by the time the fruit is ripe, and so the 
fruit is kept out of the dirt whilst the roots 
are fed and protected from the early frosts 
and also excessive droughts. On these 
Strawberry beds being broken up and the 
manure before-mentioned dug in, the 
ground is immediately set with Walcheren 
and Savoy plants, and a liberal dressing of 
either soot or lime applied at once to pro¬ 
tect from slugs and black grubs, which are 
likely to have been in amongst the Straw¬ 
berry roots. These roots, it should be 
stated, are entirely dug out and removed so as 
to have the ground perfectly free from “ self- 
struck Strawberries” the following year. 
I must here mention one fact in connection 
with these young Cauliflower and Savoy 
plants. To have them ready by the first week 
in July I find it necessary to grow them 
and to keep the seed beds very clean and 
carefully thinned out, or the plants will not 
be strong enough when wanted, unless J 
course the advantages of frames or hand¬ 
glasses are used, these I dispense with 
entirely, and simply depend upon cultiva¬ 
tion and climate; also I always grow my 
seeds in drills I2in. apart for the sake of 
hoeing and ^earing between from time to 
time. I consider this very important, as it 
produces strong plants without the neces¬ 
sity of transplanting till wanted. I make 
several small sowings of the various sorts 
of the Cabbage tribe, although I only want 


to secure perhaps a couple of hundred 
plants all told; but I find my neighbours, 
both rich and poor alike, are often glad to 
have my surplus plants and sometimes 
even arc willing enough to buy. I plant the 
plants 2ft. apart from row to row, and about 
18in. in the rows. This affords sufficient 
space for several turns of the hoe. For 
Brussels Sprouts and three sorts of Broccoli 
and Winter Cabbage I put the rows 3ft. 
apart and plants 2ft. in the rows, as 1 
only require about fifty plants, probably, of 
any one sort, and the whole or these will 
generally grow in what was the old Straw¬ 
berry bed. As fast as the space of each 
crop is cleared the ground is roughly dug 
and laid up for about a month or more. It 
is then well dressed and dug over carefully, 
leaving a fair face after burying the 
manure. Then, as soon as the weather 
suits in the spring, the Potatoes are put 
in deep with a setting-stick, all foot 
tracks forked out at once, and the 
whole left neat and tidy till the young 
shoots begin to push through. These 
are carefully protected as soon as seen 
by lightly drawing a little earth round 
them until the reBt of the row have come 
up, when, if the Potatoes have been set deep 
enough to render more earthing unneces¬ 
sary, a light coating of dry old straw 
manure may, with advantage, be laid 
between the rows; this will afford good 
protection from cutting winds and the keen 
white frosts. Where dried Fern can be pro¬ 
cured in sufficient quantity, it is perhaps 

E referable to the straw litter, as holding 
>88 damp, and having no attraction for 
slugs, &c. When these Potatoes have been 
dug and the ground well cleansed, Celery 
ana Leeks should be set in carefully-pre¬ 
pared trenches, and kept well watered till 
thoroughly established. If, however, late 
Peas (October) are wanted, this will be the 
best ground to grow them in—taking some 
of the first early sorts and giving them only 
short sticks, and having the drills 5ft. apart, 
with Lettuces between, and then following 
with Kale plants or sprouting Broccoli as 
fast as the ground is clear. These will have 
the land till, perhaps, the end of May follow¬ 
ing, when a crop of Peas or Beans (either 
broad or dwarf) may be taken, after which 
the land should be cleansed and roughly dug 
to lay up for winter—say, end of January; 
then top dress with short manure or com¬ 
post, and leave to wash in till time to sow 
Carrots, Onions, Parsnips, and Cabbage 
seeds (probably end of February); then, 
when season allows, dig in, leave fair, and 
sow at once. Keep these carefully hoed 
and cleaned all through the summer, and 
clear out as soon as fit—say, end of August. 
Then trench and dig down a good dressing 
of strong manure, laying top surface fair 
and even, and on this prick out the new 
Strawberry plants. The distances apart 
should, I consider, be regulated by the 
sorts grown and nature of soil; but I find 
that 2ft. between the drills, and 18in. between 
the plants, suits my land very well. As 
the first year’s crop is not often very heavy, 

I am now trying thicker planting with the , 
intention of removing every alternate row 
after the first crop has been gathered, and 
setting a row of Walcheren Cauliflowers or 
Lettuce as this alteration is made—say, end 
of July. These would clear in November, by 
which time all runners and dead leaves 
ought to be removed and the spaces between 
the plants forked up—the beds being then 
left alone till March, when the long stable 
manure is laid in between the plants as 
above mentioned. 

This completes what may be called a 
four-course system,” and one that I find 
well adapted to the soil and climate on 
which I am working it. It may, no doubt, 
be improved upon and varied as time goes 
on, but at present I ami satisfied. Due regard 
must be paidrto my leading remark that in 
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a town many ordinary supplies can be pur¬ 
chased in the usual seasons from the country, 
and that all I attempt to do is to supple¬ 
ment these supplies by forestalling them or 
succeeding them, as the case may be, or 
perhaps introducing some fresh variety to 
the notice of the local talent; and it has 
often happened that the said local talent 
has been glad to take many “ leaves ” out 
of my garden at a figure by no means 
unremunerative to the grower. I men¬ 
tioned before that it was difficult to pro¬ 
cure ordinarily*skilled labour; it, there¬ 
fore, behoves one to economise that as 
far as may be, and “ im primis ” to keep 
the garden lad to his work of grow¬ 
ing vegetables and keeping down weeds 
instead of dancing attendance on the kitchen 
all day, and spending half his time in 
gathering the said vegetables ; as, in fact, 
you can often buy a dish of vegetables for 
less than the lad’s time comes to for gather¬ 
ing it. Thus to manage my plot of land 
for two days’ work in the week, I have 
to arrange as far as I can for its being pos¬ 
sible for the house servants to get any 
small thing that they may want between 
whiles, and arrange some summer crops— 
such as French Beans and Scarlet Runners, 
all sorts of salading and herbs—to be next 
some of the paths, bo as to be readily 
gathered, even in wet weather. The paths 
are, of course, conveniently placed for this 
system, and as a result I have never as yet 
heard a whisper of complaint. When a cook 
has been asked to get what is wanted for a 
large household it might not always be pos¬ 
sible to do this, but in a small one it is 
easy enough, and when the value of air to 
growing crops is more generally realised it 
will be better known that a larger yield of 
many crops may be obtained by growing 
them 2ft. apart than, as is often done, at 
6in. from plant to plant. The selection of 
variety can only be made by experience; and 
soil and climate, and system of cultivation, 
will completely alter the actual result. I 
do not, therefore, propose to enter on that 
or on the question of where to buy the neces¬ 
sary seeds, beyond stating that twenty 
years’ experience has proved to me the 
advantage of dealing with firms who have 
a name to lose if they send you old seeds or 
inferior goods. When I lose a crop I do 
not hesitate to let n)y friends know from 
whom I bought the seed, and I am always 
glad of advice on the same principle, and 
now that we all have the advantages of 
parcel poet, a few stamps can be sent off 
with an order to head-quarters, and in 
about sixty hours the best seed arrives ready 
for use; and dilatory, indeed, muBt be the 
gardener who leaves his requirements to a 
less period than this. 

There are several very useful vegetables 
that I may perhaps be told I have not 
mentioned, and specially Scarlet Runners 
and Beet-root, so I will explain that I do 
grow both, but as flowers and not in the 
ordinary beds, as I sow the dark red Beet 
where I want that colour in the flowering 
side beds of paths; and I find by experience 
that if three 10ft. bean sticks are stuck 
deeply in the ground, 18in. apart at bottom, 
in form of a triangle, and the tops tied 
together some 8ft. up, it is impossible for 
any gale of wind to blow them down, and 
half-a-dozen Scarlet Runners set in the 
triangle will soon cover these tall sticks, and 
the crop will be beyond all expectation 
owing to plenty of air and light. And by 
way of variety in colour I put a white Bean 
or two and eome Convolvulus Major in 
the triangles with the Scarlet Runners, 
and by putting these standards in pairs, 
one on each side of the path, and connect¬ 
ing the tops by a cross-pole or string and 
training the Runners across, a very fair 
effect is made, and many an objectionable 
building planted oft, Th cclfCjr viil last 
well into October fbr-WOst yeaf^, and the 


Beans can be gathered from the path by 
any woman-servant without trouble, as 
any two standards will fill a gallon mea¬ 
sure in August or September. A Vegetable 
Marrow is generally grown on a muck heap, 
but it is a very accommodating plant if it 
has enough for the roots to feed upon, and 
if a few seeds are dropped now into the 
Rhubarb bed the Marrow plants will not 
interfere until the Rhubarb crop is over, 
and sooner than not grow they will run up 
a hedge or a pole, or even a stone wall, 
and yield well if well fed at the roots. 
Spinach, in its several varieties of prickly, 
round, orache, and also the Beet-root 
Spinach, I grow a little of in spare places; 
but there is very little demand for it in 
this neighbourhood, and the ordinary sorts 
of prickly (sown in August or September) 
and round (sown frequently in the spring¬ 
time) soon run up to waste. The orache is 
the most reliable and gives least trouble, as 
it sows itself, and a light dressing in 
October or November near the parent 
stems insures plenty for next year. Toma¬ 
toes are fickle goods, and easier bought than 
“ ripened ” at home. The crop always pro¬ 
mises well; but even when two out of three 
are removed, and all shoots stopped back 
hard, a wet autumn spoils the rest. Many 
other crops also might be grown if there 
was any use in doing so, such as Ridge 
Cucumbers and Endive; but constant atten¬ 
tion is required for these, and as there is no 
demand for them in the market, or in this 
house, all labour so bestowed would be 
thrown away. 

Jerusalem Artichokes, Sunflowers, and 
perhaps Indian Corn, are sometimes grown 
m odd places, where wanted as screens from 
neighbours or for colour, and also as food 
for poultry. And now I suppose if I state 
that I have herbs of more sorts than our 
cooks of the present day know how to use 
I shall have completed my list of produce. 

Perhaps I may now be allowed to add a 
few remarks as to the cost of this sort of 
gardening and the probable returns. It is 
not always easy to sort out your accounts or 
to say that so much of the outlay ought 
to be charged against the crops and so 
much for “ eye sweets,” as we used to say; 
and of this latter I have had a good deal 
to attend to, as my plot was the town dust- 
heap and circus-ground about eight years 
back, and is now slowly coming to hand, 
but as most of the planting and laying-out 
is now done I conclude that I can work 
half an acre of ground for £20 per annum, 
and I am satisfied with that. 

Perhaps out of that twenty I may get ten 
back, but the greengrocers get most of that 
back again in the course of the year, in¬ 
cluding, that is, the cost of some 300 bed¬ 
ding-out plants of one sort or another. 
However, I have my garden for my own 
pleasure, and pretty nearly know the cost 
of it now, and I state plainly that the only 
result of sending produce to market is to 
reduce the working expenses somewhat; 
but there is one fact must be strictly con¬ 
sidered—viz., the cost of the time of the 
person going to market. This I find is an 
item often forgotten, and in fact not at all 
considered by the generality of amateur 
gardeners. Still it is seldom that less than 
three hours are consumed in carrying about 
or selling some 5s. worth of produce, and 
the man having to walk about four miles to 
do so. Now, taking that time at 4^d. per 
hour, and adding to that the usual Id. on 
the shilling for the man’s encouragement, 
and that—as at the outside the amount of 
crops that can be produced for sale do not 
exceed fifty days’ supply and demand, and 
also that the cost of carriage to a distance 
from home and other considerations in an 
island like this limit one’s range—it must 
be very clear that mere vegetable gardening 
will not make a profit. 

As to what might be done on a large 


scale and under glass I am not at the pre¬ 
sent time prepared to say; but our high 
prices for coal and freightage almost put us 
out of the London market, even supposing 
that we had sufficient fruit to get rid of; 
and half an acre of glass, under good 
management, might do a good deal in pro¬ 
viding sufficient crops, but that is going 
altogether beyond the province of amateur 
gardening. In conclusion, I will only add 
that if these notes are of use to anyone 
they will have answered the purpose for 
which they were written by 

An Improver (Isle of Wight). 


AQUARIA. 

Anacharis may be easily recognised by 
its leaves, which grow in whorls, differing 
from the stellate appearance of the Star- 
wort or the small alternate leaves of the 
Willow Moss; the stem also differs, and 
can be recognised by its brittle texture, and 
the sheathing of the leaves to the stems being 
of a glaucous or sea-green hue of a much 
deeper colour than Starwort. To establish 
the Anacharis, it should be planted in the 
aquarium by the roots (not cast loosely in 
as is sometimes done); it will then soon 
throw out new fibrous roots from all points, 
which will hang down in the water in 
bundles of three or four together similar to 
the aerial roots of trees; they shine like 
silver, and form pretty objects in the water, 
contrasting with the green foliage of the 
plants. The Anacharis is the habitat or 
dwelling of many aquatic animals in all 
their stages of development—from the egg 
to the perfect insect; from the small fresh¬ 
water flea to the large dragon fly. The 
metamorphoses of these animals are both 
interesting and instructive. The sudden 
appearance of animal life in the aquarium 
is surprising, as the eggs are often 
quite hidden amongst the leaves of the 
Anacharis. Collect it carefully and without 
packing it too closely; the plant is not 
easily destroyed, but the animal life upon 
it may be injured by pressure. Anacharis 
taken from ponds should be grown in the 
aquarium; though immense quantities grow 
in the river it has a different habit to that 
taken from a pond, which is more like the 
still water of an aquarium. Nor does the 
Anacharis taken out of the river contain 
the amount of animal life upon it. 

The aquarium should be a faithful repre¬ 
sentative of what is seen in nature; avoid 
introducing marine shells or any marine 
obj ects into a freshwater aquarium; observe 
the stream or pond from whence you take 
your plants; possibly here and there you 
may notice a fantastic fragment of a stone 
or a small flint, or a piece of Willow Moss 
which has grown around a piece of decayed 
bark, or a flint with a hole in it out of 
which the Anacharis is peeping. These will 
form natural ornaments in the aquarium, 
enabling the plants to display theirbeauties 
by contrast. Avoid the tawdry ornaments 
usually sold for aquaria—such as the fancy- 
painted houses or ^bridges, or painted imita¬ 
tion fish; these tend to destroy the natural 
effect. Observe nature, and strive to imitate 
her.—J. 


Foolish Trenching.— For a good garden, as I have 
said, a deep rich soil is essential; and to this end trench¬ 
ing is desirable ; bnt trenching will not always secure it, 
for the palpable reason that subsoil is not soil. I have 
met with certain awkward experiences, where a good 
garden mould of some ten inches in depth, which would 
have made fair show of the lesser vegetables, has been, by 
the frensy of trenching, buried under fourteen inches of 
villanous gravelly hard-pan, brought up from below, in 
which all seeds sickened, and all plants turned pale. 
Whatever be the depth of tilage, it is essential that the 
surface show a fine tilth of friable, light, unctuous 
mould: the young plants need it to gain strength for a 
foray below. And yet I have seen inordinate aumB ex¬ 
pended for the sake of burying a few inches of such choice 
moulds, under a foot thick ooverlid of the dreariest and 
rawest yellow gravel that ever held its oheerless facet to 
the sun.— Ik. Mabvui.. [So ulsc good soil is often buried 
and lost under the soap-hke clay of the northern suburbs 
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seedlings, when large enough, are planted in 
lines 1ft. or 15in. apart. The finer, or named 
varieties are increased by division of the crowns 
after they have done blooming, and are either 
inserted at once in beds or borders, or, as is 
more generally the case with named varieties, 
they are repotted. Soil: Polyanthuses grow 
vigorously in almost any garden soil, more 
particularly if it is rich and a little moist. 
Where trouble is taken to form a compost 
especially for them, I should recommend a 
strong fresh loam, enriched with well decom¬ 
posed leaf mould, and rendered porous by 
means of a liberal admixture of sharp 
sand. Thoroughly decomposed cow or 
stable manure may also be employed ; but 
to such manures, unless really necessary, 
I have a great aversion; for not only do 
they harbour grubs and other insects, but 
they also encourage a luxuriance that 
proves detrimental to the quality and 
quantity of the flowers. I have frequently 
produced beds of Polyanthuses of great 
* excellence without the assistance of any 
manure, relying simply for success on 
k* deeply worked thoroughly pulverised soil. 
— Situation: As the Polyanthus is some¬ 
what impatient of heat and drought, a 
cool, partially shaded and sheltered situa¬ 
tion suits it best. If, however, the plants 
nre copiously supplied with water through¬ 
out the dry season they will stand a good 
deal of exposure to the sun. Where their 
requirements can be fully attended to, 
perhaps the best aspect for them would 
be a north-west one. The finer kinds mix 
well in small beds ; the others look well 
in front of shrubberies, where they should 
be arranged in clumps. Such as are inte- 
rested in the true florist’s kinds should 
grow them in pots. When in bloom remove 
them to some shady nook, such ns between two 
rows of hedges—in fact, anywhere where they 
can be kept cool, shaded, and protected from 
bright sun, wind, and heavy rains. 

Sweet Peas. —Everybody admires Sweet 
Peas for their perfume a3 well as for their 
beauty, but few persons grow them so success¬ 
fully as they could wish—that is, they do not 
keep them in healthy blooming condition 
throughout the season. This arises from 
several causes. First, the ground not being 
sufficiently rich or deep where they are first 
planted ; secondly, sowing too thick, by 
which the plants have to battle for life; 
and thirdly, expecting them to grow in 
situations where other shrubs or trees are 
constantly robbing them of their proper 
supply of nutriment. If the Sweet Pea is 
to bo really well-grown, and continue to 
bloom for many months of the season, the 
ground or stations must be prepared just 
the same as you would prepare them to 
v grow Celery—that is, excavate a trench 
fifteen or eighteen inches, put in six inches 
I. of rotten dung, return the soil, and sow 

fj your Peas, not in a continuous row, but, 

if a row is to be formed, in patches about 
a foot apart, placing from six to a dozen 
Peas in each patch. In this way you will 
\ get vigorous development, and with the 

Jn assistance of the dung and free watering 

T in dry weather, a plant that can resist some 

J of the vicissitudes to which plant life is ex¬ 

posed. If you wish the blooming to be 
continuous you must not allow a single 
Pea to be formed. As fast as the flowers 
drop cut off the flower stems, and if, when 
you are gathering flowers, you cut off some 
of the points of the branches at the same 
time you will promote the blooming prin¬ 
ciple by causing the plants to break afresh 
and form fresh branches. The purpose of 
all plants is to produce fruit and seed, and 
we know among annuals, of which the Sweet Pea 
is one, that so soon as the seed is formed the 
future energy of the plant is directed to its 
maturation, and very few fresh flowers are 
produced. Prevent the formation of seed and 
the plant will continue for an indefinite period, 
sometimes for years. From this the importance 
of removing seed-pods so fast os they are formed 
should be apparent to every one. A crop of 
Sweet Peas sown in April and another about 
the middle of May Bhould command a succes¬ 
sion of flowers up tq November. Pea sticks 
generally are not Very sightly objects in a 
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or the epergne. So small are the individual 
flowers and delicate in their tint of colour, 
that, by a little careful manipulation and dis¬ 
tribution amidst, and slightly above, the larger 
flowers that form the bouquet, they add a charm 
in either case that is all the more appreciated, 
in that the eye can scarcely detect the source 
whence it springs from. If plucked before 
being fully matured they will retain their 
colour for months, and have a pretty effect 
associated with Feather Grass as a pendent 
round the sides, in a vase or other ornamental 
stand on the chimney-piece. This section of 


Everlasting Flowers (the Rhodanthes).— 
The most evident mistake made by those who 
gather and preserve everlasting flowers is 
their neglect either to gather or properly pre¬ 
serve the loveliest of all everlasting flowers— 
the different varieties of Rhodanthe. If cut 
at the right time the whole plant retains its 
fulness and beauty, and the flowers that pure 
but delicate rosy tint, till Rhodanthes are fit ] 
to gather again the following autumn. By , 
that time, if not protected by a glass, the 
flowers are often obscured by dust. All 
the Rhodanthes are what is called “ half- 
hardy annuals,” requiring some such 
treatment as follows:—Sow in March or 
April on a gentle hot-bed, or in a close 
frame without bottom heat, the latter 
mode succeeding perfectly, unless the 
seeds are sown too early in the season; 
they may even be sown in the open borders nj 
at the end of April or beginning of May, 
but will not then flower so early. It 
matters very little about the Rhodanthe 
flowering early, but it is of the greatest 
importance that it should flower well; and 
this may be as well attained by sowing 
it on a warm, light, and sandy border the 
first week in May as by any other means. 

Cover the seeds with about |in. of fine 
Mindy soil, and take a little more pains 
with the sowing than is usual or neces¬ 
sary with annual flowers. But, to make 
sure of a crop, sow also some seed on a 
gentle hot-bed or in common cold f rame, 1o 
be planted out when lin. high. There 
are two or three beautiful varieties of 
this exquisite plant, all worth growing, 
though it can hardly be said that any of them 
is more beautiful than the old one ; but if they 
only approached it they would be very valu¬ 
able indeed. One is called inaculnta, and 
is more robust, with larger flowers having 
a dark crimson ring round the centre ; there is 
a pure white variety of this. Another is 
atrosanguinea, a new and distinct species, with 
dark eye. If when they flower they aro not 
cut, but allowed to seed away like the other 
annuals, they will, of course, soon perish ; but 
if on any fine day about ten days after the 
first flowers begin to open, and when some are 
fully expanded—colour a lovely rose, with 
the back or outer portion of the drooping 
bell-like flower gradually shaded off to 
silvery pink, through the little scales 
which make it look like the neck of a 
dove ; some opening, and numerous pretty 
buds around those—then cut as much ns 
you want (cut them off near the ground), 
and place them on a shelf in a dry room 
—a darkish room for choice. They will 
prove ornaments for “ indoor decoration ” 
which the artificial florist can never / 
approach. As to arrangement: Well-pre- v 
served Rhodanthe blooms with a few 
graceful ornamental Grasses make a lovely 
composition, and far superior to any of the 
ugly hay-like bundles so much sold now, 
with dozens of kinds of flowers dyed and 
otherwise jammed into them. The colour < 
of the flowers of Rhodanthe is so exqui¬ 
sitely delicate and pretty, and so likely 
to invite close inspection, that it is desi¬ 
rable to place them under close bell- 
glasses, where they may remain unsoiled 
by dust. 

The Broad-leaved Sea Lavender.— 

This is a fine plant sometimes met with in 
old-fashioned gardens. Description is 
almost unnecessary, so perfectly has our 
artist given the effect of one of these 
tufts. Substitute for the stencilling 
of the mass of flowers as here presented, 
a soft lavender-mauve colour, and a lively 
green to the massive foliage below, and jou 
have the plant before you. I ought to add, the 
height would be about 2ft. So interlaced are 
the panicles of bloom one with another that, 
though individually weak, they mutually give 
strength and support one to the other. Bloom¬ 
ing through the months of August and Sep¬ 
tember, it should find a place in all gardens. 
But their estimate is not only to be reckoned 
by their appearance in the flower bolder, they 
are a?leo most valualie addfflpns t^JhpA&uquet 


The Broad-leaved Sea Lavender (Stntico latifolii), 


the Statices rarely matures seeds in this 
country, and must therefore be increased by 
division of the root-stock in the spring-time, 
just after growth has commenced, and the 
operation must be performed with care and 
judgment, else there is a liability to lose the 
entire plant.—J. N. 

The Polyanthus, —Every one knows the 
Polyanthus, and there are few people who do 
not admire its flowers. Common garden varie¬ 
ties are usually raised from seed, which germi¬ 
nates more freely than that of most plants. It 
may be sown at any time after it is ripe ; some 


The Polyanthus. 


sow in the autumn, some in spring, and others 
immediately after the seed is gathered. For 
my part I prefer sowing late in April or early 
in May, in shallow pans or wooden boxes, which 
are placed in cold frames, and kept a little 
shaded and close for a time. The seeds quickly 
germinate, and as soon as the young plants 
make two rough leaves, I prick them off singly 
into thumb pots, or six or eight into a 4in. pot, 
which will be sufficient for them until mid¬ 
summer. I then prepare beds for them by 
deeply working the soil, and adding to it some 
well-decayed manure. Into these beds the 
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dressed garden, but if you procure a sufficient 
length of three or four-inch mesh galvanised 
wire netting and support it at the right distance 
and height by neatly-painted stakes, you may 
form most efficient, neat, and durable Pea risers. 
-A. W. 


Pyrethrums. —a few words on the culture 
and propagation of these now somewhat fashion¬ 
able plants may not be unacceptable to many 
who have a garden and, perhaps, very little 
glass. They are, I need scarcely say, very 
hardy, and I know of no family of plants that 
has made such advances during these last ten 
years as the Pyrethrums. They have now 
become as beautiful as many of our China 
Asters, and they have the advantage of flower¬ 
ing at a different season, which makes them 
more acceptable—viz., from May onward 
through the summer months. It required for 
the ornamentation of herbaceous beds or 
borders, where the ground is in “ good heart,” 
that is what they want, and if tied to some 
slight supports while in flower they will after¬ 
wards take care of themselves. As the old 
flower stems die down they should be removed, 
as that will give the plants fresh vigour to 
throw up flower-stems again. If intended for 
pots for exhibition purposes or otherwise they 
should be taken up from the ground in spring 
as soon as they show any appearance of growth, 
picking out carefully the old soil, and potting 
in good fibrous loam and rotten dung or vege¬ 
table mould, using a moderate amount of 
drainage, and plunging them in leaf mould, or 
something of that kind, to keep them from 
drying at the roots. As they advance in growth 
they require a good supply of water, and, when 
coming into flower, a little liquid manure will 
prove beneficial to them. As regards propagation, 
the proper time for that is in spring. Take the 
plants up, shake all soil from them, and pull 
them to pieces, putting them in small pots, and 
placing them in a cold frame for a few weeks 
until they become established. Care should be 
taken not to keep them too close, as they are 
apt to damp. When established they may be 
planted out in their proper quarters. The 
following are all first-rate double kinds, vary¬ 
ing in colours from white, blush, yellow, and 
red, to dark crimson:— 


Boule de Neige 

carneum 

Candidum 

delicatissimum 

Dr. Livingstone 

elegantissimum 

eximium 

Floribundum 

Fulgens plenissimum 

Gloire de Stalle 

Imbricatum 

Iveryanum 


luteum 
Lady Blanche 
Mrs. Dix. 

Rev. J. Dix 

Nancy 

Nemesis 

Niveum 

Paul Journa 

Roseum 

Roseum album 

Roseum perfection 

Rubrum T. B. 


The Evening Primroses, or (Enotheras — 
These beautiful flowers when in perfection 
n summer open out their lovely sweet- 
scented blooms at or about sunset, and lasting, 
in almost undiminished beauty, till noon the 
next day. They are almost all of them of 
easy cultivation, and the humblest cottager 
can succeed as well with them as the wealthiest 
millionaire, if he will only try. The gem of 
the lot is the magnificent and comparatively 
new (E. marginata. I have a large bed of it 
under my window, which in summer nightly 
displays some forty immense white blooms, 
larger than the top of a tumbler, making the 
whole air sweet with their fragrance. Dotted 
about in the bed I have plants of <E. taraxa- 
cifolia, also white and <E. macrocarpa. yellow, 
with but little smaller flowers ; and (E. ciB3pi- 
tosa and (E. triloba, with respectively white 
and yellow flowers, about the size of half-a- 
crown. These are all low-growing creeping 
perennials, as is the smaller-flowered but very 
gay <E. prostrata, most useful as an edging 
plant; and the still smaller but very pretty 
little (E. pumila. If you want something a 
little higher, there is the beautiful annual 
(E. tetraptera, with its large pure white flowers; 
and the perennial <E. speciosa and <E. fruti- 
cosa, the one with big blooms of snowy white¬ 
ness and the other cuffed with gold.—H. H. 

Winter-Blooming Begonias.—Many of the 
Begonias are valuable for their winter-blooming 
qualities. They are very easily propagated by 
cuttings, and those who have not plants should 
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lose no time in obtaining cuttings, which, 
inserted now in a gentle heat, will quickly root 
and form nice blooming plants by next winter. 
There are a great many Begonias that flower 
during the winter, but we shall confine our¬ 
selves to a few—in fact, a select list of the best 
species only, that may be grown either for the 
decoration of the warm greenhouse, or to cut 
from in mid-winter. Begonias luxuriate in a 
light and moderately-rich compost of turfy 
loam, peat, and leaf mould in equal proportions, 
with the addition of a little white sand. If 
watered with weak guano water it will assist 
them in the production of flowers very 
materially. The following are some of the best 
winter-flowering kinds:— 


B. fuchsioide3 
B. nitida 
B. Saundersii 
B. insignia 
B. erecta multiflora 
B. Pearcei 


B. Dregii 
B. Daviesii 
B. Ingramii 
B. Weltoniensis 
B. Wagnerii 
B. Sedenii 


B. manicata. 


Primula japonica. —This seeds freely ; a 
fact which many will be pleased to bear. 1 he 
seeds should be sown in light soil, mixed freely 
with silver sand, in pans, placed in cold 
frames, where they should be allowed to remain 
until they germinate. Two years may probably 
elapse after sowing before the young plants 
appear. Hitherto many good seeds have, 
doubtless, been thrown away ere they came up, 



The Japanese Primrose (Primula japonica), 


a circumstance that happens too frequently 
with other things besides this Primrose. 
Another cause of failure is placing the seed 
pans in heat; they should be kept cool. After 
the young plants are pricked off and potted, 
they are sometimes benefited by a little heat, 
just to start them afresh ; but they must after¬ 
wards be carefully hardened off.—W. F. 

A Few Pansies Suitable for Massing — 

YELLOW VARIETIES. 

Cliveden Yellow.— Blooms large, ornngc-yollow, 
having a dark blotch in the centre ; begin* to flower from 
the end of Anril, and is vory continuous all through the 
summer. Habit, dwarf and free. 

Golden Perfection. —A line variety, having blooms 
of large size, round, and of good substance: in colour it 
is rich orange-yellow, and has a large dark blotch in the 
centre. 

Bedfont Yellow.—A very distinct kind; flowers, 
medium sized ; clear yellow, having no blotch, but a few 
fine dark lines round the eyo; blooms stout, and borne 
well above the foliage, which is pointed in form and 
glossy. This variety blooms very early, and is therefore 
specially useful for spring gardening. 

Prince of Orange —A dwarf, dense-growing kind ; 
free, and of continuous growth. Flowers, extra large: 
a rich orange-yellow colour, without blotch. It is one of 
the earliest to flower, and keeps in bloom all through the 
summer and late into the autumn. 

Perpetual Yellow.—A very dwarf comnact kind 
and a very free bloomer early in the spring. Very effec¬ 
tive in tho spring garden, either in the form of lines or 
edgings. 

Yellow Boy. —This belongs to the Tom Thumb 
section, the habit being very dwarf and compact; flowers 
resembling those of a large Viola ; in colour, clear yellow ; 
and they are borne in great profusion all through the 
season. It is one of the very earliest to bloom, and is, 
therefore, most valuable in the spring garden for small 
beds or for edgings. 


WHITE VARIETIES. 

White Bedder.—A popular kind, remarkable for 
its dense, froe, and continuous habit of growth. Tho 
flowers are of good size, without blotch in the eye. It 
blooms early, and is equally valuablo as a white summer 
bedding sort 

enowflako.-A very fine kind of free and vigorous 
habit having flowers, clear in colour, and without blotch. 
It blooms very early, and is most useful both for spring 
and summer bedding. 

Great Eastern.—A very show variety, propably tho 
best and purest of all the white bedding kinds, with a dark 
centre blotch ; its habit is dwarf and vigorous, and it con¬ 
stantly throws up new growth from the base Flowers, 
extra large and very pure in character; it blooms very 
early, and in good rich soil it makes a first-rate summer 
plant. 

Lily White.—One of tho Tom Thumb section, having 
a very dwarf dense but vigorous habit; flowers, medium 
sized ; in colour, pure white marked with a few dark 
lines, radiating from the eye. It is specially useful for 
small beds or edgings. 

BLUE VARIETIES. 

Cliveden Plue.—This is one of the earliest blooming 
of All bedding Pansies, and the flowers, which are large 
and well rounded early in the year, are of a bright blue, 
becoming lighter towards the eyo. In habit it is strong 
and good, and is most valuable for Bpring bedding, but 
cannot bo depended on for summer work. 

Imperial Blue Perfection.—This is usually called 
a Viola, but it is properly a bedding Pansy. It has a 
robust habit of growth, flowors very early, and continues 
to bloom without intermission all through the summer. 
I lowers purplish-blue. It is one of the most effective of 
bedding plants. 

Blue King.—This is one of the best and most con¬ 
stant (t all blue Pansies; habit, compact aud vigorous; 
flowers, bright blue with dark blotch in the centre 

Blue Gem.—One of the Tom Thumb section. Flowers 
pale violet-blue on the lower petal*, upper petals shaded 
violet. Habit, dwarf compact. Blooms early and con¬ 
stantly, and is most useful either in the spring or summer 
garden in the form of small beds or edgings. 

Little Gem.—A unique little Pansy, also belonging 
to the Tom Thumb section; rather a mode rate grower. 
Dwarf and compact; flowers, lower petals violet-blue, top 
petals blotched with violet-purple. 


PURPLE VARIETIES. 

Cliveden Purple.—Flowers largo, deep plum-purple, 
wit’< dark central blotch. Makes au effective mass early 
in summer. 

Prince Bismarck.—Habit, good; flowers, large, 
rouuded, and stout, of good quality ; rich plum-purple in 
colour. A capital summer-bedding kind. 

Tyrian Purple.—A dwarf, robust kind ; very stont 
flowers, of fiuo form, and of an intense rich velvety 
purple. An early.blooming kind, and ono which is very 
constant all through the summer. One of tho best of the 
purples. 

Violet King.—Colour, deep violet-purple; flowers, 
large and of good form ; habit, dwarf, and free; a variety 
which blooms early and freely all through the summer, 
and one which is most useful in the spring garden.— 
A. D. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Bhubarb and Apple Jelly—Wipe, peel, and cut 
UD a bundle of rhubarb; peel, core, and quarter three 

K 'uuds of Apples; take the thin rind of half a dozen 
mons, and put it into a preserving pan with one and a 
half pint or two quarts of filtered water and the juice of 
the Lemons. Boil until reduced to a pulp. Strain the 
juice through a napkin, pressing the fruit well. Weigh 
the juice, and allow one pound of loaf sugar to every 
pound of juice. Boil up tho juice, add the sugar, boil, skim 
well, and when it jellies on the skimmer pour into pots, 
and tie down when cold. The jelly makes excellent sauce 
for puddings, and, when liked, can bo coloured with some 
cochineal if it is wanted of redder colour. The pulp, 
stewed down with loaf sugar, can be used for children’s 
or servants* jam puddings, or is very nice put into a gloss 
dish, covered with a custard, and garnished with pastry, 
or with sponge cakes, cut into slices, aud fried lightly in 
butter. 

Lemon Peel.—Many persons may not be aware that 
the scent and flavour which constitute the use and value 
of Lemon peel reside in minute cells, close to the surface 
of the fruit, and that by slicing it thin they will cut 
through these innumerable cells, and thus obtain double 
the quantity of the essential oil that could be procured by 
any one careless or ignorant of this circumstance. The 
cells being cut through, it necessarily follows that a gre^t 
part of the oil remains on tho white of the lemon. This w 
easily abstracted by means of rubbing a lump of sugar 
over it. The process of rubbing the unwouuded peel is a 
tedious process, which may be facilitated by the thin cut¬ 
tings above named. A slice of peel cut into the white is 
of little use, as the cells, being entire, retain the oil. 

Tea.—Tea, in anything beyond moderate quantities, is 
as distinctly a narcotic poison as is opium or alcohol. It 
is capable of ruining the digestion, of enfeel ling and ms- 
ordering the heart's action, and of generally shattering 
the nerves. And it must be remembered that not merely 
is it a question of narcotic excess, but the enormous quan¬ 
tity of hot water which tea-bibbers necessarily take is ex¬ 
ceedingly prejudicial both to digestion and nutrition. In 
short, without pretending to place this kind of evil on a 
level, as to general effect, with those caused by alcoholic 
drinks, one may well insist that our teetotal reformers 
have overlooked, and even to no small extent encouraged, 
a form of animal indulgence which is as distinctly sensual, 
extravagant, and pernicious as any bccr-swilling or gin¬ 
drinking iu the world.— Lancet. 

Bye Bread.— “Mrs. B.,’* Matawan, disapproves of 
a receipt given some months ago, as that requires tho 
hands to be put into tho dough, which she thinks un¬ 
desirable, as the mass is so sticky. She says : “ I set a 
sponge over night, using milk warm from the cow, with 
Kye-tlower ana yeast, the same as with Wheat. In the 
morning when it is light, I stir in salt, flour and more 
milk ; using a stout irun spoon : put it in the tins and set 
in a warm place until nicely light, when it is baked. 
She uses no Wheat-flour, and says that the men prefer Rye 
broad thus made to whoaton.—American Agriculturalist. 
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THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 28.—Sowing Carters” Champion and Painted 
Lady Runner Beans: also Mustard and Cress. Putting in 
cuttings of double White Primulas. Planting a three* 
light frame with Vegetable Marrows to come iu earlv. 
Levelling down Celery trenches and getting them ready 
for Peas. Forking amongst Potatoes and gettiug them 
earthed up where required. Giving all the newly-planted 
Cauliflower and Lettuce plants a good watering: also all 
newly-planted fruit trees and shrubs. 

April 29.—Sowing Canadian Wonder French Beans. 
Potting off Coleus and Altornanthems. Planting out 
Carters* Giant White Cos and All the Year Round 
Lettuces, and thinning out those left in the seed bed to 
lft. apart. Digging out Celery trenohes and getting 
manure into them. Looking over all Strawberries that 
are fairly set, picking off all weak and late blossoms, and 
giving them weak guano water three times a week. Look¬ 
ing over Peach houses, tying in all young shoots, and 
syringing them freely night and morning. 

April 30-—8owing Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting 
Broccoli. Pricking off Celery, Stocks, Asters, and Violas, 
Thinning out and tying down young shoots in Vineries 
and thinning out the Grapes where required. Clearing 
off Broccoli stumps. Manuring the ground and getting 
it dug up. Thinning out and hoeing amongst Turnips 
and tying up Lottuoes to blanch. 

May 1.—Sowing Balsams, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
and Primulas. Transplanting white Spanish Onions 
brought forward in pots. Washing Roses on walls with 

S iassia-chip water, in order to kill green fly. Removing 
e coverings eff Apricot trees, and thinning the fruit 
where sot too thickly. Spawning and moulding over a 
Mushroom bed under a north wall. Cutting out all 
Rhubarb flower-stalks as fast as they appear. Renovating 
all linings round frames. 

May 2.—Sowing Spinach, Cardoons, Early Snowball 
Turnips, and a little Endive. Potting Balsams and 
Caladiums. Looking over Cncumbers and Melons, 
b topping them, picking off all false blossoms, and earthing 
them a little where reqnired. Getting out drills ana 
planting early-sown Leeks. Thinning out Parsnips, and 
hoeing the ground amongst them. 

May 8.—Sowing Asters, Stocks, Mignonette, and other 
annuals. Looking over Peach trees on open walls, dis¬ 
budding them, and washing them with QuaBBia-chip 
water, m order to kill green fly. Mowing and cleaning 
np pleasure grounds, and rolling down all gravel and 
turf that require it. Watering inside Vine borders. Hoe¬ 
ing amongst all growing crops. 


Flower Garden. — Gradually harden off 
bedding plants of all sorts by transferring 
them from the close warm atmosphere of the 
propagation house to cold pits and frames, and 
afterwarda to sheltered situations in the open 
air, where they can have the protection of 
mats or other materials when danger from 
frost is apprehended. Annuals which may 
have been sown some weeks since in heat will 
now be fit to prick cut into pans, boxes, or 
frames. Keep them for some time somewhat 
close until they become again established, 
when they may become gradually hardened to 
full exposure to the open air, when advantage 
should be taken of the first opportunity after 
a good fall of rain to plant them out where 
they are intended to flower. Seeds may also 
be sown now, upon a shady border in the open 
air, of such plants as the Sweet William, Wall¬ 
flowers, Anemones, Pansies, Polyanthuses, and 
Alpine Auriculas; or such seeds may be sown 
in pans or pots under glass, and planted out 
when large enough to be handled. Keep beds 
of Carnations, Ranunculuses, or Tulips free 
from weeds and decaying leaves, and carefully 
support the flower stems, Ac., by stakes when¬ 
ever this may be found necessary. Patches or 
beds of the various kinds of Violets should now 
be broken up, and strong well-rooted runners 
should be selected. These should be pricked 
out into light sandy soil on a shady border, 
and should be well supplied with water until 
they are fairly established. It is always ad¬ 
visable to form fresh beds of these plants every 
year, as young plants are always found to bloom 
more profusely than old ones, and they also 
furnish much finer flowers. Amongst the finest 
of these sweetly-seented flowers is the Neapo¬ 
litan variety, although it seldom succeeds well 
in the open air in this country, but requires 
the assistance and protection of a frame. The 
double and single Russian kinds are very use¬ 
ful and quite hardy, as are also the varieties 
known as the King and the Queen of Violets. 
The former is a fine large double dark blue 
sort, and the latter, with flowers equally large 
and double, is in colour nearly pure white; 
while the Czar is a fine hardy robust sort, pro¬ 
ducing a profusion of single blooms at an 
earlier period than any of the other sorts, and 
is perhaps slightly less sweet-scented than 
some of thorn. There are also, in addition to 
the sorts already pipntioned, several otljer 
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valuable varieties, including some novelties, 
which are highly recommended. 

Hardy Ferns. —Remove any old leaves that 
may be on deciduous kinds out-of-doors, and 
loosen the surface soil about them, making it 
at the same time clean and neat. Roots of 
these may yet be safely transplanted in shady 
nooks. Hardy Ferns wintered in frames and 
greenhouses should have their old fronds cut 
away, the mould on the surface of the pots 
cleared off, and the pots themselves either 
plunged in the fernery in the open air or the 
plants turned out of the pots and planted in 
tbesoil permanently. In some cases it may 
be advisable to re-pot a few, and to keep them 
growing for conservatory decoration, or for 
planting in the outdoor fernery, after their 
fronds have been formed indoors. 

Wall Climbers. —In growing fruit trees on 
walls the skilful operator is careful to train a 
sufficient number of strong branches low down 
in a horizontal position so as to balance the 
growth and to keep the bottom of the wall as 
well furnished as the middle and top. If the 
same care were taken with flowering plants 
when employed for the purpose of covering 
walls the subsequent effect would be much more 
satisfactory. Where large plants have been 
allowed to run up and become naked at the 
bottom there is no resource but either partially 
or wholly heading them down. Those consist¬ 
ing of a few strong and the remainder weaker 
branches should have the strong ones headed 
down near the base of the plants, which will 
cause them to break out, and the shoots they 
produce may be arranged so as to clothe the 
bottom of the wall, retaining the weaker 
growths, which will obviate the bare appear¬ 
ance that results from a total cutting back. 
Over the walls of buildings or on those of a 
considerable height a very good effect may be 
produced by planting Pyrac&ntha, Cotoneaster, 
Pyrus japonica, and other plants of a similar 
character, in order to clothe the bottom of the 
wall with Clematises, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, 
Passifioras, or Wistarias to train over the top. 
Where any alteration is required in wallcover¬ 
ings the present will be found a good time to 
attend to it. There is one cause through which 
wall plants, especially Roses, frequently suffer 
to such an extent as to render it impossible for 
them to have a pleasing appearance—this is 
through such insects as green fly or red spider 
being allowed to increase upon them unchecked. 
From the warmth which the wall affords, these 
pe9ts generally appear upon such plants as 
they can live upon earlier than on those grow¬ 
ing in an open position, and as rain has but a 
poor chance of effecting the removal of the in¬ 
sects, on account of the shelter afforded by the 
wall, the plants are almost wholly dependent 
upon the use of the syringe or garden engine 
for their riddance from these marauders. A 
plentiful supply of clean water alone, if applied 
sufficiently early and continuously as required, 
will keep the insects in check, but if a good 
look-nut be kept so as to detect them when 
they first make their appearance in spring, and 
a thorough syringing be given with Quassia or 
Tobacco water, it will generally be found an 
effectual preventive. Climbing plants that 
thus receive sufficient attention thrive and 
flower very differently from those that exist 
under a state of neglect. 

Forcing House — Indoor Plants. — Of 

Hoteia (Spiraea) japonica have sucoessional 
supplies, one in cold frames, another in an 
intermediate pit, and a third in the stove or 
forcing house; Gin. pots are quite large enough 
for them, good roots being the main cause of 
success. Syringe the furthest advanced ones 
twice a day nntil they come into bloom. Of 
Coleuses pot on some of the best kinds for 
specimens and set them in a position near the 
glass; the shoots should be well pinched and a 
pyramidal form aimed at. Of Rhodanthe 
Manglesi remove such as are coming into 
flower to the conservatory, and pinch the tops 
out of such plants as are advancing too fast. 
Sow a few more seeds of this fine Everlasting 
for succession. Of Musk sow some seeds in a 
pan of light soil, prick off seedlings, and pot 
the plants pricked off a few weeks ago. Old 
roots, which make as good plants as seedlings, 
may also be potted. A few plants inserted in 
a wire basket, grown in heat for a time, an<| 


afterwards transferred to the conservatory, 
have a fine appearance. Divide some plants 
of Isolepis gracilis, pot the divisions, and grow 
them for a time in the forcing house. Sow some 
Globe Amaranths, and prick or pot off plants 
obtained from previous sowings. Sow another 
let of Balsams, and pot them into 3in. pots as 
soon as they are fit to handle; a little bottom- 
heat and a place quite close to the glass are of 
great importance to them, and at each potting 
plant them a little deeper than they were pre¬ 
viously, as they emit roots freely along the 
stem. Start Gloxinias and Achimenes in suc¬ 
cession in the warmest part of the house, and 
remove them to the conservatory as they come 
into bloom. Achimenes strike as freely as 
Verbenas from cuttings. 

Greenhouse Ferus. —These are now starting 
into growth, and if any remain yet unpotted 
which require a shift attend to them at once 
Stove Ferns, as a rule, are in a moderately 
advanced state; consequently, heat, moisture, 
and condensed light, by means of shading, are 
necessary for the perfect development of their 
fronds. Filmy Ferns must now remain undis¬ 
turbed, closely shaded, and sprinkled overhead 
every morning, and in the evening, too, if the 
weather be very bright and warm. Maintain an 
equable temperature about these plants by tilt¬ 
ing up the lid of the case in which they are 
growing a little during the daytime and closing 
it at night. 

Window Gardens.— Prepare boxes for 
window plants. If they are small they may 
possibly be accommodated indoors for two or 
three weeks prior to placing them outside, in 
which case the plants will get well established 
before they are subjected to outdoor treatment. 
The boxes, pots, or pans to be used for window 
plants should be perforated sufficiently to allow 
superfluous water to escape readily. A layer of 
potsherds, small chips of brick or sandstone, 
should be put in the bottom, then the roughest 
of the soil, filling up with the prepared com¬ 
post. Good fresh loam, mixed with leaf-mould 
or some well-decayed manure, makes an excel¬ 
lent compost, capable of growing almost any¬ 
thing. Pelargoniums of different kinds, but 
particularly the green-leaved plain and zonal 
sorts, also the white variegated-leaved varieties, 
are all suitable for window decoration, as are 
also Lobelias, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Tropeeo- 
lumB, Mignonette, and many other plants. 
Ivy, and likewise Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, are 
excellent plants for this purpose. Succulents, 
such as the different kinds of Mesembryanthe- 
mum, are likewise very suitable for sunny 
windows; and Musk, Calceolarias, and similar 
plants for positions where they can be kept 
moist. The variegated Iris is one of the 
prettiest plants that can be grown for the orna¬ 
mentation of a window, and its leaves remain a 
long time untarnished. Perennial hardy plants, 
with the exception oi Creeping Jenny and one 
or two others, are but short-lived when so 
treated; but many annuals may be employed 
with advantage for windows, and, when they 
have done blooming, they can be pulled up and 
thrown away, thus making room for Pelar¬ 
goniums and similar plants, which form a 
useful succession to them. 

Hardy Fruit. —Peaches and Nectarines 
should now be disbudded, and if done early it 
may be done finally. As soon as the fruit is 
set it will be advisable to thoroughly syringe 
or wash the trees with the garden engine in 
order to cleanse them from fallen blossoms, 
and, if aphides appear, dust with Pooley’s 
Tobacco powder or syringe with Tobacco water. 
Currant bushes are frequently, even before the 
foilage has fully expanded, attacked with the 
blue aphides, for the destruction of which 
nothing iB better than frequent washings with 
clear water. Grafting will have been com¬ 
pleted ere this, but it will still be desirable to 
look over all trees thus operated on in order to 
see that the clay is not cracked by drought or 
washed off by rain. As soon as the grafts have 
taken, rub off any shoots produced by the 
stock. Should the weather come dry late- 
planted trees will require watering, after which, 
if not previously done, cover the roots with 
half-rotted manure, and see that all are 
securely staked and tied to prevent wind-wav¬ 
ing. New roots are destroyed as soon as they 
are produced where rocking to and fro is per¬ 
mitted to take place to any great extent. Well 
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trench and manure a piece of ground for the 
Strawberry plants now being forced, which, as 
soon as hardened off, should be planted out. 

Kitchen Garden.—A sowing of French 
Beans may now be made on a warm border. It 
is not, however, advisable to put in many until 
the beginning of May, as they are liable to be 
injured by the weather; neither is it advieable 
to bow at all until May where the land is of a 
cold retentive nature; but in such localities, 
when this vegetable is particularly desired 
early, a fortnight may be gained by at once 
planting a couple of Beans m 4Jin. pots, and 
keeping them under glass until the third week 
in May, after which there will be little danger 
from frost. At this early sowing do not cover 
the seed more than lin., for if sown deeply, 
and the weather becomes very wet, it will rot. 
The Paris Bed Flageolet is one of the best of 
dwarf Beans, being good in quality and a heavy 
cropper. A few Bunner Beans may also now 
be sown in a dry situation, but do not at 
present risk too many. Ordinary Pea-sticks, 
»y 4ft. in height, will answer very well for 
Scarlet Runners, pinching off the points of the 
shoots as soon as they get to the top of the 
support, and in this case the rows do not need 
to be more than 4ft. apart. They will also do 
well without any sticks. I f the rows be planted 
3ft. apart, the seed Din. asunder in the rows, 
and they are simply allowed to lay on the 
ground, they keep breaking out and flowering 
all through the season, and the quantity of 
Beans which they produce would not be 
credited by those who have not seen them 
grown in this way. A few more Turnips may 
now be sown, and for the general crop none 
are better than the Bed-topped American Stone, 
already recommended for the earliest sowing. 
As with most other vegetables, it is much the 
best practice to grow Turnips in rows. Sowing 
in this way takes a little more time, but any loss 
in this way is saved many times over by the 
facilities given for the use of the hoe in place 
of hand-weeding, which must in a great 
measure be resorted to where such crops are 
sown broadcast. Another sowing of the 
different sorts of Broccoli before advised 
should now be made; also one of Cauliflower, 
loth Summer and Yeitch’s Autumn Giant. 
More Lettuces should likewise be at once sown; 
and now, and all through the summer, these 
should be sown in rows were they are to be 
?rown. The ground for them should be well 
manured; the rows should be 15in. apart, the 
seeds put in thinly, and, when large enough to 
handle, they should be thinned out to 1ft. or 
15in. apart. Another sowing of Broad Beans 
may be made where these are required late, but 
such as are put in now will not bear so well as 
thoge sown earlier. Pot Marjoram, Sweet 
Marjoram, Thyme, and Sage should now be 
sown on ground previously well prepared for 
them by fine raking, as owing to the seeds being 
so small they would be lost if the surface was 
rough; after raking, smooth the surface with 
the back of the spade, then sow the seeds and 
cover lightly with sifted soil. A little Beet may 
nowbesown for an early supply, but do not yet 
sow the principal crop, as it is liable to run to 
Eeed if sown early. Sow in ridges 15in. apart; 
where the soil is shallow it may be drawn into 
ridjres about 6in. high, and on these sow the 
seed, four or six together, in shallow holes 1ft. 
apart, covering them not more than Jin. deep. 

A little more Cabbage seed should also be sown, 
using on this occasion the small-growing Cocoa- 
aut, a kind which comes to maturity quicker 
than the larger varieties ; these will form good 
heads for use all through the autumn, planted 
0Q ground on which the first Potatoes and 
other early crops have been grown. One of 
the principal things to be observed in a well- 
managed kitchen garden is to always have 
in readiness something to plant in the places 
of such crops as have just been cleared off. 
Keep the hoe going wherever it can be used 
when the weather is dry. 

Mushrooms in Pots.—I am acqnaioted with a 
£&rdener who grew not long ago some beautiful mush- 
fw®* in pots, by accident as it were. In the spring of 
year, after removing hia old beds, he selected some 
eo ®pa r atively spent spawn, and placed it in large pots, 
which held a bushel or ?o, setting them, or rather storing 
away in a dry shed. During the summer-time, 
csrrag occasion to look after them, to his surprise he 
ronnd the pots plentifully supplied with beautiful irush- 
nom.—j, j. c. 


TOOLS AND CONTRIVANCES. 

A Good and Simple Heated Plant Case.— 

We have much pleasure in calling attention 
to a plant case invented by Mr. Peter Barr, 
which is most effective in raising seedlings 



and growing plants which require a genial 
warmth. Our illustration saves us the neces- 
| sity of describing it. Below the “ fibre ” and 
the " water” the section shows a hollow cham¬ 
ber, and below that a little stand supports a 
lamp, the heat from which enters the chamber 
and escapes through small perforations in its 
sides. This lamp works very well, simply re¬ 
quiring trimming night and morning, and re¬ 
plenishing with oil; the best colza oil is used. 
There are two patterns of this case—one 
rather deep, in which small stove plants, &c., 
may be grown ; the other shallow, and more 
suitable for seedlings, cuttings, and other dwarf 
subjects, which are thus brought much nearer 
the glass. They are manufactured in several 
sizes. Theso cases will be found very useful 
by persons who wish to raise seedlings or grow 
tender plants in a dwelling-house, or in a cool 
greenhouse, orchard-house, or conservatory. 
This is a modification of the Waltonian case. 

Indiambber Floor-wipers for Green¬ 
house or Dairy Floors —There is an article 



called the *' window-wiper,” which is coming 
into very general use in cities. It is a strip 
of vulcanised indiarubber, about Jin. thick or 
less, fastened upon the edge of a flat piece of 
wood, and projecting from it is an edge, as 
seen in the engraving. This is used to clean 
windows, and being wiped over wet glass leaves 
it clean and dry. The effect of a similar use 
of the wiper, or of a stronger one adapted to 
the purpose, upon wet floors, is to sweep and 
wipe the floor, leaving it clean and nearly dry, 
much better and more rapidly than any mop or 
broom, or both combined can do. In fact, in 
greenhouses, dairies, and kitchens, when once 
tried, it becomes almost indispensable; and 
upon cement floors, where water can be freely 
used, it is efficient in its action, both cleans¬ 
ing and drying the floor very rapidly.— Ameri¬ 
can Agriculturalist. 

A Useful Turf-cutter.— For making a 
small lawn it is far more expeditious and satis¬ 



factory in all respects to lay down turf, if 
it can be procured, than to sow seeds, and even 
where the surface is too large to be turfed sods 
are almost indispensable for those portions 
bordering upon roads or paths, as well as for 


I the outlines of such beds as may be made in 
it. The usual method of cutting turf is to lay 
down a board of the desired width ; the opera¬ 
tor, while standing upon the board, cuts down 
on each side of it with a sharp spade; then, 
lifting an end of the strip with the spade, one 
person rolls the turf, while another, with the 
spade, cuts away the roots that penetrate the 
soil below. A roll made of a strip 12ft. long is 
as large as two persons can conveniently han¬ 
dle. A new turf-cutter, made as follows, has 
been found to be an improvement on the old 
method :—The body of the cutter, A, is a block 
of hard wood, lOin. thick, 12in. wide, and 3ft. 
long; the cutter, B, is a strip of Jin. iron, 3 n. 
wide, and bent at the ends at right angles to 
fit the block, as shown in the engraving; one 
side of this is hammered thin and ground to 
an edge, not only along the horizontal part, 
but for 3in. or 4in. on the turn-up portions. 
This is then firmly bolted to the block, the 
distance below it being governed by the thick¬ 
ness at which the turf is to be cut. The lower 
part of the block, immediately above the knife, 

| is hollowed out to allow the turf to pass easily 
between the block and the cutter. There is, of 
course, an arrangement for hitching a horse to 
it, and a couple of handles, like plough handles, 
are attached to allow the implement to bo 
guided. The block may be weighted, if neces¬ 
sary, to keep it down .—American Agricultunst. 


SPBING. 

When Spring herself is here, in vain we look 
To find her likeness pictured in a Book ! 

For memory can only catch a gleam 
Of all the glory trembling through her dream. 
As vainly, year by year, the Poets try 
To arrest the Eternal as it glimpses by 
In evanescent visibility. 

We feel so much more than we ever see : 

See so much more than we can sing or 6ay. 
Spring comes, with all her young things all at 
play. 

And breathes her freshness through this life 
of mine. 

Freshness diviuely fresh from the Divine! 

The spirit of life ascends in flame and flush. 
Thro’ every blade and blossom, briar and bush. 
As winter fires die out, so fades all thought 
Of Spring before her miracle newly wrought. 
The little slip of Spring that wavers by 
In smiling shape of the first Butterfly— 

The earliest Snowdrop, youngest Violet, 

Wear all the wonder of the first Spring yet. 
The Cuckoo comes each year with spell to start 
The blithe glad leap of Childhood in the heart: 
As fresh to-day the springing of the Lark 
As when he gushed up heavenward from the 
Ark. 

Wood-hyacinths quivering in a breath of blue, 
The night-bird's old sweet song, are always 
new. 

Springs fleet and fade away, but Spring dies 
never! 

The rainbows pass ; the rainbow lives for ever. 

Gerald Massey. 


Lime-dusting a Remedy for the Pear 
Tree sing. —For several successive summers 
my Pear trees, both wall and standards, 
presented a burnt-up appearance—every leaf 
being as brown as leather; and, later on, all 
the leaves fell, giving the trees a mid-winter 
aspect. This was the work of the disgusting- 
looking and very offensive-smelling Pear tree 
slug, which annually made its appearance here 
in great numbers about the 15th of July, not 
confining itself to the Pear trees, but also 
attacking adjacent Plum and Cherry trees. 
Two years ago I had the trees well dusted with 
lime, using for the purpose an old-fashioned 
tin pepper-box. Ten days later they received 
a second dusting, and evidently a severe lesson 
had been administered to them, inasmuch as 
last summer only a very few made their appear¬ 
ance—so few, indeed, that they were easily 
destroyed by hand-picking. Last summer I 
have kept a vigilant look-out, and have not 
been able to discover a single one in my 
garden, while the fruit crop is most abundant 
and promising, fully repaying me for any 
little trouble to which I have been put. Lime¬ 
dusting may, therefore, be considered a perfect 
remedy for this destructive pest.—G. W. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING, many inches high, and continued to thrive the immense value of such gatherings in the 
The Amazon Lily (Eucharis Amazonica). until the flowers came out » of unusually large | form of manure as can be collected. It is the 
—Unlike many white flowers, the blossoms of 0 i ze an d perfect form. The sponge was hidden 
these are not easily tarnished ; when cut they a ^ er the h r f fc we ®k or two by sowing rape-seed 
may be made to do duty as centres to bouquets | u P on . lt: ». Ihe : resultant growth completely 
two or three times, and their perfume is most coverin ff it with Moss-like vegetation. From 
pleasing. A few stems of the Eucharis spring- ita porous and warm nature the sponge seems 
ing from their own leaves is rich furnishing for we ^ adapted to the purpose, and dilute fer- 
a bridal breakfast-table. The effect may be ti ising material might it would appear be 
heightened by using Caladium leaves in lieu of added to aid the quick development of the 
or mixed with those of the Eucharis. The pl an ts- Frank Leslie s Chimney Comer. 

flowers also look superb in larger arrangements -» » * - 

combined with some of the higher-coloured PApn pv 

Amaryllises. The Belladonna Lily is perfect (jAKUFiJN KEC-EI-rlo. 

in conjunction with the Eucharis. Some of the Liquid Manure for House Plants.—As 
Narcissi also blend or contrast well with its liquid manure cannot always be had, especially 
large pure white flowers. In flatter arrange- ' in winter, dirty suds in which clothing has 

. i n e a i -ra i • i_ _i . J _-ll T J ___11 T 


ments, single flowers of the Eucharis are very 
affected. We partially fill flat dishes of glass 
with water, and float Begonia or Caladium 
leaves of different colours over their surface ; on 
or among these the Eucharis blooms are dotted 
at regular or irregular intervals, and the effect 


been washed will, I find, answer as well. I 
have used it all the winter, and my plants 
never grew so fast nor looked so well. I had 
this spring a double Primrose in a 3in. pot, 
on which I could count over one hundred 


mixing medium and more, for turfy loam, in 
so far as it is turfy, is the sweetest food for 
plants. Choose an out-of-the-way place for a. 
huge heap of rubbish of all kinds. If possible, 
put enough hot dung and leaves with it to 
cause a gentle warmth. If any sticks or stems 
are too hard for this mode of cooking, put firo 
through them, not to consume but to char them. 
This is easily done by smothering the fire 
with turves and a layer of earth. These charred 
remains form capital food for the earth. 
Saturate the whole mass with house sewage or 
liquid-manure either from stable or cow-house. 
Thus treated, a heap of manure of the most 
nutritious kind may soon be provided and of 
sufficient size to satisfy the wants of most 
gardens.—D. T. 

How to Kill Weeds.— By attending to the 
following directions weeds may be completely 
extirpated:—1. Study their habits. Without 
this you are working in the dark—you are 
shooting without taking aim, and are more 
likely to miss than to hit. 2. Have faith that 
weeds can be killed. 3. Should you for the 
first year or two see little benefit from your 


blossoms ; also some bicolour and white Gera¬ 
is truly beautiful. But the Eucharis is a flower I niums, started for spring planting, only 3in. 
for bouquets, and combined with Camellias, high, the leaves measuring 4in. in diameter, 
either as centres or intermittent fringes. My largest Calla stands 3ft. 2in. high, leaves 
these flowers are magnificent. Leaves of 15in. ; also many other things, all of which I 
the lovely Caladium argyritcs form the best attribute to the use of my dirty suds once a labour do not relax your efforts. You will cer- 
fringe for bouquets in which 
Eucharis flowers predominate. 

They fit in, harmonise with their 
character and form, and, if possi¬ 
ble, lend fresh charms to their 
sweetness and beauty. It seems 
probable that the Eucharis will 
soon be considered as indispensable 
for bouquet work as Lily of the 
Valley, Violets, or Stephanotis, and 
that thousands of it will be grown 
for this purpose. Few plants can 
be easier cultivated than it is, and 
it has the merit of blooming many 
times in one year, if not perpetu¬ 
ally. 

Hanging Baskets for Large 
Windows. —In our large cities one 
of the mo6t fashionable diversions 
of the ladies is to fill their windows 
with pretty plants, either planted 
in jirdinidres of costly tile, or else 
in hanging baskets of most rustic 
make. After a little time, when 
they have grown to appropriate 
height, and the drooping plants 
have attained sufficient length, the 
beauty of the window garden is 
apparent. Every visitor on the 
very moment of entrance into the 
room is pleased at the simple 
beauty of the flowers and plants, 
and even the passer-by on the side 
walk will stop for a moment in his 
hurry, and look upon the cozy 
bower of bloom just inside the 
glazed window panes. Our figure 
is a design for a hanging basket. 

The box is made of carved wood, 
the inside lined with zinc or clay ; 



{suspended Window Basket. 


the basin is filled with earth, and in it are week during winter. Last summer I watered 


planted Begonias, Caladiums, Coleus, Gera¬ 
niums, Ivy, Callas, and quite a variety of 
other flowers. The size is about 2ft. by 31ft. to 
34ft. Few or no hanging baskets we have 
ever seen surpassed this.— Uorticulturalist. 


all my Roses with it, and the pillar Roses with 
dish water. The slugs scarcely troubled them, 
and the blossoms were really wonderful, both in 
quality and quantity. I never have any slops 
wasted. Bedroom slops are just the kind to 
Growing Plants in Sponge. —Some dozen throw around the roots of young trees; I think 
years ago an ingenious gentleman contrived a that is what saved our Mountain Ash last year 
hanging casket in which rich solutions of fer- £rom the borers; at any rate, it never does any 
tilising materials were destined to nourish harm to save all the slops for Grape vines and 
bright blossoms and trailing plants into un- h ar <iy trees. Country Gentleman. 
wonted vigour during the cold season, when Food for the Garden. — If you would reap nitrate of potash (saltpetre), and 38 grains of 
house plant8 afford all there is of leaf or bud. bountifully, sow plentifully of manure. An muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) into 9 


tainly triumph in the end. This is 
the experience of all gardeners, 
and a firm conviction of this truth 
is one of the strongest incentives to 
perseverance. 4. Be forehanded 
with your work. This is exceed¬ 
ingly important. It is so not merely 
because weed-plants can be killed 
easily just as they commence to 
grow, but it often happens that 
many weeds actually go to seed 
before they get large enough to 
attract attention. Many think it 
impossible to free the land of 
Couch or Quick Grass (Triticum 
repens). But it will be found that 
they are not forehanded with their 
work. They apply labour enough, 
but it is too late. They let the 
plants grow until the ground is 
covered with the leaves of the 
Couch, and then they hoe and rake 
and cultivate, and maybe fork out 
as many roots as possible. But 
they cannot get out the whole. 
The roots are broken into small 
pieces, and each piece produces a 
new plant, which soon pushes out 
its roots in all directions in the loose 
and mellow soil. Had the work 
been commenced before the Couch 
plants pushed out their leaves, and 
been kept up so vigorously and con¬ 
tinuously that the young shoots 
could not get above the surface, 
and the soil constantly cultivated 
during the hot dry summer months, 
every Couch plant would be des¬ 
troyed. We have tried the plan, 
and know that Couch can be effec¬ 
tually got rid of in this way. But no half-way 
measures will succeed with it. 5. Burn all 
the Thistle-heads and other weeds that are 
cleaned out of the garden. 6. Look to the 
manure. This is a fruitful source of weeds. 

A Garden Barometer. — The common 
camphor-bottle makes a very cloudy index of 
atmospheric weight and weather changes, on 
which the following is a beautiful improve¬ 
ment. Dissolve 24 drachms of camphor in 11 
fluid drachms of alcohol. Put 38 grains of 


Whether the plan ever met with much favour 
we do not know—perhaps it did not, for it 
was somewhat costly—but of late a similar 
device, on a smaller, cheaper, and at least 
equally effective scale, has been tried and found 
to answer satisfactorily in the growing of 
winter Hyacinths. The bulbs were bedded in 
deep incisions made in large sponges, the 
latter closed snugly over and round the bulbs, 
and then placed in appropriately-shaped vases. 
Water, moderately warmed—say, to 65° or 70*— 
was poured into the vase until it reached 
about half the height of the sponge. The 
bulbs began to sprout in two or three days, 
and in about six weeks the plants were as 


obvious truism, some will say, but it is one fluid drachms of water; when all are perfectly 
which is forgotten every day nevertheless, dissolved, mix the two solutions. Shake them 
Certain it is that almost every garden or field well in a 2oz. or 4oz. white glass vial, cork very 
is underfed. But where is the food to come loosely, or better, tie over the orifice a piece of 
from ? Wherever there is a road to clean, a linen or cotton cloth, and place the instrument 
ditch to scour, a farmyard or closet to empty, in a good light out of the sunshine, where it 
leaves or stems to gather together; these are can be observed without handling. When the 
the natural food of the earth. When we weather is fine and clear, the fluid is also : but 
waste them, we rob the ground, and conse- on the least change, the chemicals which lie 
quently lighten its produce. Treasured and as a sediment, rise in beautiful frond-like 


wisely applied, they keep it in training for full 
fertility. Very much, however, depends on 
their application. Like ourselves, the earth 
thrives best on mixed diet, and needs bulk to 


crystals proportionately, and again duly sub¬ 
side. By watching these changes one soon 
becomes able to predict the changes of weather 
probable for a few hours to come, in any 
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fill it, as much as quality to enrich it. Hence locality, but not for all alike.— Cultivator. 
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TOWN GARDENING UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

Venice may be said to be rooted on a 
forest of piles; but they, like all the 
marble and the stone, and, indeed, every¬ 
thing else, had to be carried from far be¬ 
yond the bitter marsh which, prairie-like, 
hounds the shallow waters, and on which 
nothing better than Rushes or sea-shore 
weeds flourishes. With canals for streets 
and footways, he is hopeful, indeed, who 
expects any gardening interest here, yet 
small courts and spots of made-ground by 
some of the palaces are converted into 
miniature gardens, and one of the most 
tastefully disposed 
and, in every way, 
retty city gardens I 
ave Been is that of 
Count Popadopoli, in 
Venice. This garden, 
like all the houses, 
is. of course, formed 
within a wall of piles, 
and over 50,000 cubic 
yards of soil, sand, 
rubbish, and mud 
were used to make it. 

On this Borne forms 
of vegetation thrive, 
more particularly the 
Aleppo Pine (Pinus 
halepensis). This has 
stood when all other 
Pines have failed 
here, which should be 
noted by those in¬ 
terested in sea-side 
treeB. The finest ever¬ 
green shrub here is 
Euonyinus japonicus 
so valued in England. 

11 attains a height of 

12 feet, and is one of 
the best evergreens 
for sea-shore gar¬ 
dens. The Funereal 
Cypress is the moat 
graceful tree; it, too, 
is not averse to the 
shore, and Hollies do 
capitally, and so does 
the Loouat. Well- 
stored, however, as 
the garden is with 
plants, both indoors 
and out, its main 
charm is in the de¬ 
sign. Towards the 
back part of the open 
suuny lawn are the 
varied masses and 
groups of trees and 
shrubs; and, behind 
these again, almost 
hidden from the main 
point of view,a wind¬ 
ing walk, bordered 
everywhere through¬ 
out its length with 
turf (Convallaria), 
which here and there 
spreads into a little 
lawn, on which Yuccas, tree Pieonies, 
Spiraas, or Ferns are grouped or dotted. 
Hardy Ferns, placed here and there among 
the Grass, in half-shaded places, bad a good 
effect. There were edgings of the common 
European and Ivy-leaved CyclamenB, which 
abound in the woods in Italy, and which 
would thrive quite as well in our own gar¬ 
dens, if it were the fashion to plant them 
therein. Thus, between the margins of the 
lawn and the fringes of the side-walks, 
there was ample room to place every speci¬ 
men, so that it could both attain full size, 
and be seen to advantage, while the con¬ 
fines of the garden were curtained by judi¬ 
cious planting, and the effect of the whole 
was most pleasing from the open Bunny 


centre, giving one the opportunity of enjoy¬ 
ing and understanding the picture as a 
whole—a satisfaction always denied to us 
in the maze-like garden, be it large or 
small. It is pleasant to witness, here and 
there, from the water streets such evidences 
of gardening under difficulties as those 
shown in the illustration. In a small court 
here I noticed an enormouB plant of the 
fragrant Pittosporum Tobira, 20 feet high, 
and about as much through.—V. 


PROPAGATING. 

Propagating Plants in Sand and Water. 

—Not recollecting to have seen this mode 


of propagating bedding-plants notified in 
your pageB, I have thought it might prove 
useful to some of your readers to know 
that, in comparison with the customary 
modes of “ striking ” such subjects in pots, 
Ac., in soil and sand, the way now indicated 
possesses greater simplicity and despatch, 
while it also reduces to a minimum the 
“damping off” contingency incidental to 
the old mode. Having now for several years 
pursued the plan in question with uniform 
success, more especially with such plants 
as Verbenas, Petunias, Ageratums, Co¬ 
leuses, Iresines, Ac., I can recommend it 
with the greatest confidence. My method 
is to fill with moist silver sand common 
flower-pot Buucers, or other Bui table vessels; 


insert the cuttings thickly with a pointed 
peg, fill up with water, and place the vessels 
on a shelf or other suitable site in the pro¬ 
pagating pit. Shading from the sun lam 
not particular about, so long as the pans 
contain a sufficient amount of water. As 
soon as the cuttings have formed a mass of 
roots, which only takes a few days to effect, 
I transplant them into boxes or pans of 
light soil and leaf mould, replace them in 
heat for a few days, and afterwards gra¬ 
dually harden them off in some cool struc¬ 
ture. The pans of sand may be refilled with 
cuttings repeatedly in succession.—W. G. 

How to Obtain Berries on Aucubas.— 

The berries of the Aucuba are very beauti¬ 
ful. of a bright coral 
red, and when borne 
in profusion render 
the bushes exceed¬ 
ingly ornamental. 
The male flowers are 
small, and, as they 
generally open before 
the female ones, it is 
desirable, in order to 
secure a good crop, 
to place the latter 
plants in frames or 
other forcing houses 
that they may flower 
as early as the male 
plants, and so be 
ready for fertilisa¬ 
tion at the same 
time. Another me¬ 
thod iB to collect the 
pollen from the male 
flowers and store it 
carefully for use, as 
it retains its vitality 
for a considerable 
time. Amateurs may 
obtain good pollen 
from any of the 
principal nursery¬ 
men. I procured a 
shilling packet, and 
artificially impreg¬ 
nated my plants. I 
watched the flowers 
open, and with a 
camel • hair pencil 
placed a small por¬ 
tion of pollen on the 
style. In the course 
of a day or two it 
was apparent which 
of the blossoms had 
been successfully 
fertilised. I obtained 
in this manner a 
quantity of berries. 
The Aucuba is a very 
ornamental plant; it 
is better to grow it 
in smull bushes for 
table decorations, its 
glossy green foliage 
and splendid berries 
rendering it exceed¬ 
ingly attractive; it 
is very useful in the 
flower garden, aa, 
being quite hardy, it may be employed to 
fill up the beds from which summer flowers 
have been removed. It is of vigorous habit, 
and has the merit of enduring and even 
thriving in the atmosphere of our crowded 
towns und cities. The A. japonica bears 
the brilliant red berries of which I have 
spoken; its leaves are variegated and 
blotched with pale yellow. In the A. 
hiinalaiea, another variety, the berries are 
orange-red, the foliage wholly green.—W. 


Diamond Plum.—This [fine kitchen Plum is well 
suiter! to smull gardens. It is a largo handsome variety, 
noarly black when ripe, and is covered with athick bloom. 
It ia very prolific ana seldom fail* to boar, oven in advene 
sea- one, and it bears freely in a young state,—IS. U. 
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GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 
How a Small Conservatory may be kept 

Gay During Winter.— It may interest some 
of your readers to know what may be done in 
the way of conservatory decoration during 
winter with little or no heat, and without the 
aid of a professional gardener. I have a small 
conservatory—13ft. by 9ft.—into which glass 
doors open from both drawing and dining 
rooms, and it is my ambition to keep it as gay 
and bright as possible at all times, but more 
especially during the dull dark winter months. 
To supply this with plants in bloom I have 
another greenhouse or rather vinery, 18ft. by 
10ft., in which there is only a stove used merely 
to keep out frost. Here there is a small plant 
case heated with hot water by means of a com- 
mon lamp, in which in early spring I raise 
seeds and cuttings. These, with a cold frame 
made of a couple of '* curate’s vineries/’ 
slightly raised from the ground, are all the 
appliances at present within my reach. I am 
quite satisfied, however, from the experience 
of the last three winters, during which the 
little conservatory has existed, that much more 
may be accomplished without heat than is 
generally supposed. It is necessary, however, 
for the preservation of many of the plants 
which I grow, that some protection should be 
afforded in the bitter frosty weather, of which 
we here (in an Alpine climate, over 700ft. above 
the sea level) have generally our full share. 
Some thick red curtains have done good service 
for this purpose. They are put up every 
evening when the shutters are closed, and 
taken down in the morning. These, with a few 
yards of frigi-domo, which we throw entirely 
over the stands at night, effectually keep out 
the frost. One is sometimes amused by the 
flowers being thus put to bed and tucked up, 
but it answers the purpose admirably, and ten 
minutes suffice for the performance of the 
operation. It is probable that an outside cover* 
ing of frigi-domo might answer even better, 
and might be as easily arranged as is a sun- 
blind. Owing to absence from home and other 
unavoidable causes last year, the little house 
was not so gay as usual just at Christmas, but 
the year began with Roman Hyacinths and 
Naroissi (Daffodils), Coronilla glauca, both 
kinds of Tritelia (which are invaluable), and 
the Siberian Squills (Scilla bifolia and sibirica). 
A few common Primroses dug up from the 
woods, potted, and arranged to peep through 
tho hardy Ferns (of which I grow a good many), 
were also very effective. By the beginning of 
February I was able to add to these some lovely 
red Cyclamens and Primulas, with Mignonette 
and Czar Violets. The Primulas were back¬ 
ward, owing to the seed being unavoidably 
sown very late; for experience has taught me 
that to be successful with these in a cold-house 
it is necessary to have strong plants early in 
tho autumn, when it is quite possible to have 
them in full beauty at Christmas. All through 
March, besides those already mentioned, there 
has been a succession of Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
dwarf Tulips, Neapolitan Violets, and Lachena- 
lias. Several hardy plants have also been 
pressed into the service, such as lberis gibral- 
tarica, Orobus vernus, Omphalodes verna, 
Polyanthus, and Primula denticulate; of these, 
the three first-named are not so generally 
appreciated as they should be, and all are valu¬ 
able. Sparmannia africana is an old-fashioned 
shrub, which has done very well here this 
winter, and Oxalis cernua is another bright 
little plant for a sunny corner. Tropseolum 
Jarratti is a mass of flower, and is as vigorous 
and healthy as possible, though grown entirely 
in a window. A small variegated Ivy has been 
charming amongst the green of the various 
Ferns; and some small Laurustinus bushes, 
which I had potted, have been all that could 
be desired. I am aware that all the plants 
which I have named are quite common, and to 
be found in every warm greenhouse; not so, 
however, where the heating apparatus is com¬ 
paratively ineffective or altogether wanting. It 
takes, on an average, 100 pots of Ferns and 
flowers to fill the little conservatory of which I 
have been speaking, and as I do not care to 
have dozens of one kind of plant, it taxes my 
powers considerably to keep it gay all the year 
round. I therefore glean with the greatest 
interest from all the notes which I find in the 
pages of your paper, not only on half-hardy 
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greenhouse, but herbaceous border plants. 
For this reason I venture to hope that my ex- 
erience in blooming flowers with very little 
eat may prove of some use in helping others 
to make the most of the moans within their 
reach.—L. D. 

Ferns for Baskets. —There are some kinds 
of Ferns that look better when grown in a hang¬ 
ing basket than in any other way. This espe¬ 
cially applies to those which have creeping 
rhizomes, like the D&vallias, or Hare’s-foot 
Ferns. The accompanying illustration does 
not do justice to probably the finest of all 
basket Ferns, Goniophlebium subauriculatum; 
its elegant fronds, in full-grown specimens, 
may often be seen hanging down 5ft. or 6ft. 
long. Amongst the Maidenhair Ferns are seve¬ 
ral that show off to great advantage in a 
basket, especially Adiantum caudatum, A. 
assimile, and A. Farleyense. The best kinds 
of Davallias for baskets are bullata, dissecta, 
and pentaphylla. Nephrolepis exaltata and 
pectinata both look well when suspended, but 
are not so good for a basket as N. tuberosa, 
Platyloma nexuosum, Doodia lunulata, Asple- 
niurn flabellifolium, Pteris scaberula, and all 
the species of Drynaria and Niphobolus are 
excellent basket Ferns.—W. T. 



Drooping Fern in Suspended Basket. 


Double Chinese Primroses. — The old 
plants may be broken up, and the cuttings 
struck in a brisk and rather moist heat in April 
or May, each cutting being placed separately 
in a thumb, or small 60-sized pot, with the soil 
pressed firmly round the crown. When fairly 
rooted, they should be shifted into a 4in. pot, 
and again placed in a rather moist heat until 
they begin to take to the fresh soil, when they 
should be transferred to a more airy house, and 
placed upon a shelf, as near to the glass as 
possible, without actually touching it. As they 
fill their pots with roots, they may afterwards 
be potted on. Care must be taken not to over¬ 
water the plants after re-potting, for if the soil 
gets too wet before the roots have began to 
work in it, they will not take to it kindly; but, 
when once established, they must not be 
allowed to get dry. It is well to shade them 
slightly from the strongest sunshine in summer, 
but be careful to remove the shading immedi¬ 
ately the sun-heat diminishes, or that substan¬ 
tial growth so essential to all soft-wooded 
plants for winter forcing will be lost. The soil 
I have found to suit them best is a compost of 
three parts of good turfy loam, one of peat, 
and two of leaf mould, with a liberal addition 
of silver-sand, and also a little well-rotted 
dung. A great mistake is often made in pot¬ 
ting these Primulas by leaving a portion of 
the stem (below the collar of the plant) above 
the soil; for this renders them very liable to 
damp off. They should always be potted up to 
the crown, but not so deep as to bury it; so 


that the bottom leaves just rest upon the sur¬ 
face of the soil. A temperature of 55° or 60° 
should be maintained throughout. There are 
several varieties of double Primulas in cultiva¬ 
tion, but the best white I know is delicata, the 
flowers being large, full, and beautifully 
fimbriated.—B. M. 

Aquatic Plants in Basins.— There is an 
impression abroad that it is only those who 
have regular hothouse aquariums who can grow 
tender aquatics. This, however, is not the 
case, as there are numbers of handsome-leaved 
or flowering subjects that may be grown 
successfully even in basins. The beautiful 
Nympheea odorata I first became acquaiuted 
with in a shallow milk basin that stood during 
the summer on one of the shelves of a stove, 
and well the plant grew and flowered. We 
give the names of a few of the species that may 
be cultivated in basins, with some particulars 
regarding their culture. The one we have 
named above is one of the best, as it is not of 
the strongest habit, and can easily be accom¬ 
modated in a large milk basin; if considerably 
larger all the better. It may either be planted 
in a layer of Boil laid in the bottom of the 
basin, or it may be potted in a 6in. pan, which 
should be submerged a few inches below the 
rim of the basin. The flowers are white and 
deliciously scented. It will grow either on a 
sunny warm shelf in a greenhouse during 
summer, or in a stove or in favourable localities 
outdoors. The basin should be kept full of 
water, and, to prevent a green scum forming 
on the surface, fresh and clean soft water 
should be added weekly by pouring it into the 
basin through a coarse-running rose until the 
Bcum has been run off over the sides. The 
object of giving the water through a rose 
instead of a spout is to prevent the soil from 
being stirred and making the water muddy. 
The same directions apply to the beautiful 
Aponogeton distachyon. It, too, likes deep 
water and room for the spread of its leaves. 
It is a rapid-growing plant, and is soon up and 
in flower. A plant of ours, grown in a basin 
under a frame with other aquatics, was in 
flower this spring in less than three weeks after 
the root had been planted. The beautiful 
pearly-white flowers are so deliciously and 
strongly scented that the perfume of one 
flower prevades a whole struct lire. The foliage 
of the plant is also pretty and interesting, and 
in the still atmosphere of a glasshouse the 
leaves arrange themselves beautifully on the 
surface of the water, always keeping their 
upper surface perfectly dry and clean. Flower¬ 
ing aquatics that it is desirable to cultivate in 
the way here described are necessarily limited, 
and of the hardier species the above are the 
best, but there are one or two hothouse Nym- 
pbseis that may be added to the list. These 
are Nymphsea Devoniana and N. ccerulea. The 
first has beautiful crimson and the last blue 
flowers ; both are beautiful varieties. They, 
however, need a stove heat or a temperature 
between a stove and a greenhouse, otherwise 
they require the same treatment as the others* 
As to general treatment, all the species named 
should have a position near the glass and abun¬ 
dance of light; the more sunshine the plants 
receive the better they will grow and flower j 
shade ruins the plants. The sunny side of a 
greenhouse or stove is the best place for them, 
but for the first-named a cold frame is as good 
as anything. Of course, where these grow well 
enough outdoors there is no need to grow them 
under glass, but all are natives of much 
warmer climates than ours, and they enjoy a 
high temperature and produce cleaner and 
finer flowers under glass. We have seen the 
whole of them grow splendidly in a Victoria 
tank, where the temperature was much above 
their requirements; besides, when grown under 
glasB the plants can be had in flower much 
earlier in the year, and later also. As regards 
winter treatment, it is not necessary to keep 
the plants in the house except when they are 
growing. For convenience the water may be 
poured off about November, aud the plants 
may be taken out and laid in soil in any comer 
where the light is not entirely excluded; if they 
are kept moist they will keep well enough and 
begin to push in spring, when they may be 
again planted in the basins. Of course, the 
different species must be kept in a suitable 
temperature. The hardy sorts will do any- 
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where where they are safe from frost, and the 
stove plants may he placed in any corner of 
that structure.—C. 

The Variegated Pine as an Indoor Orna¬ 
ment. —Nothing could be more appropriate as 
an indoor ornament than a well-grown plant of 
the variegated Pineapple, especially one grown 
expressly for the purpose, the fine d * velopment 
of the foliage having been carefully attended 
to. A fine plant so treated and placed within 
a handsome majolica vase, large enough to con¬ 
ceal the pot in which the plant is grown, could 
not fail to be strikingly effective either in halls, 
corridors, or staircases—aye, and even for 
vases placed upon terraces in the open air 
during the summer season. The variegated 
variety differs from the normal form of Pine¬ 
apple in its foliage, being broadly laced with 
orange-yellow, suffused when younger with 
reddish-crimson colours, which contrast beauti¬ 
fully with what is left in the centres of the 
leaves. The fruit, too, partakes to some 
extent of the varied hues of the foliage, and 
adds materially to the general effect. It is, 
moreover, edible, but in flavour it is inferior to 
any of the varieties which are now grown for 
the 3ake of their fruit alone. The cultivation 
of this variety is by no means difficult. The 
soil best adapted for it is a mixture of two 
parts turfy loam, one part peat, and one part 
leaf-mould and well-decomposed manure, to 
which should be added a small quantity of silver 
or sharp river sand. The plants 
should be potted in spring, but if 
they are to be placed in vases or 
other ornamental devices it is advi¬ 
sable to use somewhat small pots, 
in order to insure their fitting more 
readily into such receptacles. 

Where plants are wanted for such 
purposes the soil may be made a 
little richer in quality, to compen¬ 
sate for lack of quantity. After 
potting they must be grown in a 
stove, warm frame, or pit, and 
where a gentle bottom heat is 
obtainable they should be plunged 
into it, in order to induce a rapid 
development. When sufficiently 
large, if required for indoor deco¬ 
ration, gradually inure them to a 
cool temperature, and be careful 
that cold water does not remain 
in the crown of the plant. These 
directions having been followed 
the plants will be ready for any 
use to which the taste of the owner 
may choose to put them. Of the 
liability of the leaves to get broken 
when used as a drawing-room orna¬ 
ment there need be no apprehen¬ 
sion. They are always armed, and 
will take care of themselves.—W. 

Tea-Scented Noisette Roses for the 
Camellia House. —In Marshal Niel, Reve 
d’Or, and C61ine Forestier we seem to have 
acquired what may be called " Evergreen Tea- 
scented Noisette Roses.” Rose-growers will 
understand the value of this foliage-retaining 
property on recollecting how the merits of 
Lamarque, Solfaterre, and Triompbe de Rennes 
are detracted from by reason of the branches 
of these kinds becoming bare and leafless at 
certain seasons. Let us, then, use these 
grand yellow evergreen Roses for shading 
our frost-excluding yet temperate Camellia 
houses. Let them run up the pillars, and, 
when reaching the glass, spread the branches 
out about a foot beneath the roof. Any 
one who has seen the fine golden ovals 
(“ roc’s eggs all yolk,” I think Mr. Hole once 
called them) hanging down from some branches, 
rambling just under the glass of the fine con¬ 
servatory at The Poles, near Ware, could hardly 
doubt that the Rose was there at home. Close 
to the glass, intercepting the sunlight from the 
shade-loving plants below, these Roses seem to 
enjoy themselves thoroughly. The moist 
atmosphere required for the Camellias is just 
what the leaves like, and just what red spider, 
all Hoses’ indoor enemy, does not like. Care 
must be taken to supply them at the root 
with all-important nourishment in the shape 
of solid and constant supplies of mild, 
ooolihg liquid manure, this to induce every 
Jear strong vigorous second growth. It 
*9 from these vigorous shoots that the 


1 fine flowers are produced, and the problem 
to solve is bow to get annually this fresh supply 
of flowering wood ? In the Rose-house here we 
have produced strong breaks by bending down 
shoots after flowering, and nicking the bark 
just above a good eye; bnt in a closer, more 
moist, and congenial atmosphere strong root 
action should, with summer pruning, produce 
plenty of flowering wood. In pruning thin the 
old wood well out, leaving at almost full length 
thin, long, or sappy succulent branches. In 
April and May a cloud of yellow clusters should 
hang from the roof, a fresh abundant wood 
growth succeeding the flowers, to be ripened off 
with the Camellias.— George Paul, Cheshunt, 
in Field. 


VEGETABLES. 


Pot Culture of the Tomato — In autumn 
I have found the wires on which I have grown 
my Melons useful to suspend my Tomatoes on 
to ripen. Any decayed ones which happen to 
drop I allow to remain on the hard Melon soil. 
The seeds from these, owing to the genial 
warmth of the house (which is here appropriated 
after Melons to stove plants during the winter), 
soon vegetate, and, the soil being hard, the 
plants cannot root deeply in it; on the contrary, 
they spread on the surface, thereby inducing 



Variegated Piue-apple in Vase. 


soil and fill up with turfy loam and bones, 
which greatly aid the swelling fruit, and I 
recommence the use of liquid manure, which 
may be employed stronger than hitherto, the 
Tomato, like the vine, being a gross feeder. 
Under this treatment I have been generally 
able to obtain on an average from two to three 
dozen fruit from each plant, the side shoots 
which I 8top producing an abundant crop in 
succession.—O. 

Culture of Spinach— In order to have a 
regular supply in summer, sow the round 
Spinach on a warm sheltered border and 
between lines of Early Peas, &c., once a fort¬ 
night from February to May, and for the next 
six weeks after that on the coldest and dampest 
part of the garden ; and if a north aspect can 
be provided so much the better. A famous 
substitute for Spinach in summer is the foliage 
of the Silesian White Beet, a row or two of 
which will produce a quantity of fine clean 
healthy leaves in the heat of summer. In 
autumn the silvery clean white stalks of this 
famous Beet make a very good substitute for 
Seakale ; they are served at table in the same 
way, and make a capital wholesome dish. For 
the late or winter crop prepare a border or 
sheltered quarter; give it a good coating of 
thoroughly-decayed manure, trench the ground 
well and cast it up into ridges, so as to expose 
as great a surface as possible to the influence 
of the atmosphere. A few days previous to 
August 10th or 12th cast down the 
ridges and pulverise with a steel 
fork, so as to sweeten and incor¬ 
porate all together. Then draw 
lines a foot apart and sow the 
hardy prickly variety. As the 
plants advance thin them out from 
6in. to Din. apart, and maintain 
a healthy and vigorous growth 
by constant surface stirrings in 
suitable weather; this, if attended 
to, prevents canker and encou¬ 
rages the production of abundance 
of fine leaves for use every day 
throughout the winter. Timely 
forethought should be taken to 
shelter a portion with a row of 
short stakes about 18in. high, 
interwoven with Fern, Straw, 
Evergreen branches, Furze, Heath, 
or other material, which should be 
neatly applied, and also made 
wind-proof. Thatched hurdles or 
frames, cheaply made, of battens 
backed together and thatched, 
might also be used for the purpose 
of protecting from frost. Make 
another good sowing of the same 
hardy Spinach on ground as well 
prepared as the last, about 
August 20th or 22nd, in lines a 
foot apart, and thin out to 4in. or6in. between 
the plants. This will furnish a supply for use 
next spring, for although there is only the 
short period of eight or ten days between this 


shorter-jointedness, and thus rendering the 
j plants better suited for pot culture. When 
j Gin. in height they are potted three in a 4in. 
pot and plunged in the warmest part of the 
house, where they grow rapidly. In the early sowing and the last, this one will yield but very 
spring I repot into lOin. pots, using a compost l little before spring. 

of turfy loam, sand, and thoroughly-decayed Cottagers’ Kale. —To secure a full heavy 
leaf-mould or old mushroom-bed dung, in equal crop of this excellent vegetable it is not neces- 
parte, and place them where they may obtain sary to sow the seed as early as in the case of 
all the sun and light possible, a point of much j Brussels Sprouts ; yet it should be in the 
importance, as otherwise they become weak ground by the end of April. The land should 
and useless ; but a few days elapse before they j be well prepared by a good dressing of manure, 
show signs of renewed growth, and before dug in not too deeply, for this, like all others 
allowing them to get too tall I put sticks to each J of the Cabbage tribe, is a surface rooter. If 
plant nearly upright and almost close to the j space can be spared, the plants may be at 
rim of the pot. As soon as they have fairly once put out from the seed-bed, when large 
commenced growth, I water them freely with enough to handle, or they may be pricked out 


liquid manure, not too strong nor at all times, 
as sunlight is as yet too feeble to warrant too 
free a use of this stimulant. From this time 


about Din. asunder until some other crop is 
cleared off to make way for them. The freest- 
rooting plants in existence have need of all 


the plants grow fast, and require attention in the roots they make; consequently, in trans- 
the way of tying and removing useless wood— planting ’even so common a vegetable as a 
not by entirely removing it, but by timely ! Cabbage, it is essential to preserve as many of 
stopping it so as to induce greater vigour in the roots free from mutilation as possible. The 


the shoots from which the first and finest fruit 
is to be obtained. When the plants are in 
bloom it is well to gently draw the flowers 
through the hand daily, an operation which 


necessity of using a trowel when planting, or 
of loosening the plants with a fork, so as to 
retain all the roots possible, may be insisted 
on, and yet not be always carried out by one's 
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assists their chances of setting. I do not con- workmen. If any one is doubtful as to the 
8ider it judicious to administer stimulants to effect it has upon the crop ultimately, he may 
any fruit-bearing plants in bloom, believing be convinced by simply noting the difference 
them to be at that time rather injurious than , there will be all through the after-growtn of 
beneficial. As soon as sufficient fruit is set I any given crop, a portion of 
carefully remove about an inch of the surface * with all their roots intact, as . p r d wit i 
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another portion torn up weed fashion. In pre¬ 
paring a nursery bed for this Kale, the surface 
on which the soil is placed should be composed 
of as hard a material as can be got, so that the 
roots cannot penetrate into it; and the Gin. 
or 8in. of soil placed thereon, in which they 
are pricked out, should be thoroughly pul¬ 
verised before the plants are put in, so that 
when removed they will come away with nearly 
all their roots entire. The plants in the nur¬ 
sery bed should never be overcrowded—9in. 
each way is a good distance; when they are 
well cared for, and assisted with water when 
they require it, good crops can be obtained, 
even when they are removed to their ultimate 
destination in the garden—later in the season 
by some weeks than would be of any use in 
attempting with badly-prepared plants. This 
is an advantage, more especially where space 
is limited.—T. B. 


FRUIT. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Hardy Palm. — This is ft hardy 
Palm, with an erect stem, 20ft. or 30ft. high 
in its native country, and dark green erect 
fan-shaped leaves. The leaf stalks are from 
3ft. to 6ft. long, and are inclosed at the base 
in a dense mass of rough fibres and armed at 
the edges with small tooth-like 3pines. This 
plant is perfectly hardy in this country. A 
plant of it in her Majesty’s gardens at Osborne 
has stood out for many winters 
and attained a considerable 
height. It is also planted out 
at Kew, though protected 
in winter. On the water 
side of the high mound in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Regent’s Park, it is in even 
better health than at Kew, 
though it has not had any 
protection for years, and stood 
the fearfully hard frosts of 
I860 and the severe weather 
of the past winter. If small 
plants of this are procured, it 
is better to grow them on 
freely for some years in the 
greenhouse and then turn them 
out in April, spreading the 
roots a little and giving them 
a deep loamy soil. Plant in a 
sheltered place, so that the 
leaves may not be injured by 
winds when they grow up and 
get large. A gentle hollow, 
or among shrubs on the sides 
of some sheltered glade, will 
prove the best place for it. 

This is also a capital Palm for a 
cool conservatory or in a small 
state for room decoration. 

An Ugly House Beautified 
by Climbers. — It will not 
require much imagination to picture to your¬ 
self a small plain tea-caddy-shaped house, 
about sixty feet long and forty feet high, 
with a low one-storied straggling wing, the 
whole covered with cement or rough cast, and 
the general appearance frightful. A porch of 
cast-iron on Oak pillars in front of the hall 
door, festooned with the wild Canadian Grape 
vine and the following other creepers, has, 
however, done much towards improving its 
appearance, and having tried many climbers 
for several years I have come to the conclusion 
that these are the best, viz.;—Virginia Creeper 
—this spreads over the whole front, mingling 
with the before-mentioned vine; Ampelopsis 
Veitchii, as a groundwork to Clematis rubella; 
Algerian Ivy (green) ; Golden Irish Ivy, as a 
groundwork, mixed with Clematis Jackmanii 
and C. lanuginosa ; Wistaria sinensis ; Clematis 
Prince of Wales; white and yellow Banksian 
Roses; Clematis montana, climbing and hang¬ 
ing in all directions ; Golden Japanese Honey¬ 
suckle; and Cotoneaster micropbylla, which 
covers the lower part of the house. Besides 
these there arc Bignonia radicans and 
Ampelopsis Roezli, neither of which have 
grown well, propably from being too much 
crowded. The other side of the house is 
slightly castellated, and being much exposed 
is nearly covered with Virginian Creeper, 
Irish Ivy, and the wild Canadian Grape vine.— 
J. H. W. T. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne on Fruit Trees.— 
Apple trees and all fruit trees have a domestic 
character which brings them into relationship 
with man. They have lost in a great measure 
the wild nature of the forest tree, and have 
grown humanised by receiving the care of man, 
and by contributing to his wants. They have 
become a part of the family, and their indivi¬ 
dual characters are as well understood and 
appreciated as those of the human members. 
One tree is har3h and crabbed, another mild ; 
one is churlish and illiberal, another exhausts 
itself with its free-hearted bounties. Even 
the shapes of Apple trees have great indivi¬ 
duality, into such strange postures do they put 
themselves, and thrust their contorted branches 
so grotesquely in all directions. And when 
they havestood around a house for many years, 
and held converse with successive dynasties of 
occupants, and gladdened their hearts so often 
in the fruitful autumn, then it would seem 
almost sacrilege to cut them down. 

The Gooseberry as a Pyramid.—Although 
the naturally low-spreading and spine-guarded 
Gooseberry is rarely seen as a tapering pyramid, 
it may be grown in that way so as to look much 
more attractive than in its ordinary state, and 
its fruit may be gathered, without stooping, as 
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Tho Hardy Palm (Chanuerops excofca). 

'conveniently ns that of an espalier Pear or 
Apple tree. This, to a lover of the fruit, is 
(some little consideration. We have recently 
seen a garden with several of its walks bordered 
by very pretty specimens of erect Gooseberries 
and standard Red Currant trees alternated, 
the Gooseberries simply tied to a slender iron 
stake rising about 7ft. above the surface 
of the ground, and pruned so as to gradually 
diminish from base to top to a mere point. The 
base of each cone was about 15in. in diameter, 
and the whole perfectly furnished with fruit¬ 
ing spurs. Summer pinching of the shoots is 
practised to prevent the plants getting out of 
shape, and also to induce fruitfulness, and 
they are neatly pruned in winter. The kind 
best suited to this work is the rough red ; it 
seems to make the handsomest pyramids, and 
is also a very desirable kind for eating or 
preserving. 

Fig Culture in Pots. —To those who are 
fond of this fruit, and have no means of grow¬ 
ing it either planted out in a house or in the 
1 garden, its culture in pots is peculiarly useful. 

! It will be found that the essentials necessary 
to success are very simple, especially where 
there is a warm greenhouse or Cucumber house 
at command. The roots must be kept in a very 
confined condition, and moist; the leaves, by 
syringing, kept clean and healthy, with an 
atmosphere free from aridity until the fruit 
arrives at the ripening process, when they must 


be placed in a medium of heat, airiness, and 
comparative dryness, as the fruit is liable to 
rot if allowed to get wet, and in a humid 
atmosphere it would be deficient in flavour if 
allowed to ripen therein. The fig is very im¬ 
patient of stagnant moisture at the roots, and 
at certain stages of growth more so than at 
others. Therefore, to prevent as far as pos- 
; sible any mischief from this cause, it is requi¬ 
site to make the drainage perfect, so that it 
may last good, if need be, for two successive 
years. The soil also ought to be of a perfectly 
open and free character, and at the same time 
manurially rich enough to afford sustenance for 
a lengthened period; a gritty fibrous loam 
four parts, sound manure one part, and a few 
half-inch bones added, would make a good 
compost. The pots in the growing season 
ought to be placed on bricks, so as so allow the 
water which may drain through the bottom of 
the pots to clear away, thereby conducing to 
the healthiness of the trees. Where there is 
not much room in which to grow them fresh 
| batches should be periodically propagated, and 
the largest of the trees should be thrown away. 
As early now as possible eyes should be put in, 
either singly in 3in., or a number in larger sized 
pots, covering the buds not deeper than half an 
inch with the finest of the compost used, which 
ought to bo free from anything likely to cause 
the roots to break when potting them off. In a 
brisk hot-bed the emission of roots occupies but 
a short time, and shortly after 
this is the case pot off into 
5in. pots, and place them in a 
position where they will have 
plenty of light, and a warm 
hard bottom to stand on. Be 
sure not to water them till 
the compost — which ought 
always to be moist when used— 
has become dry; otherwise, if 
watered before, the roots will 
rot, and the plants in con¬ 
sequence die. After the first 
watering, the plants ought 
never to be allowed to get dry, 
but kept constantly moist; this 
applies to succeeding repot- 
tings as well. 7in. pots are 
the size required for the next 
shift, then 9in., and for the 
largest plants another remove 
into llin. pots will be required. 
Those pots which are intended 
to stand over the next year must 
be thoroughly drained ; the 
smaller sizes require but little. 
By pinching the points out of 
the plants when 9in. high, pay¬ 
ing attention to stopping the 
side branches at every fourth 
or fifth leaf, and tying them 
down horizontally, so as to 
afford the greatest possible 
room for leaf development, and a greater 
number of shoots to fill in the centre, 
neat bushes will be formed. After this, all 
that is required is keeping the shoots pinched, 
thereby inducing fruitfulness, thinning the 
I crops down to a moderate quantity on each 
bush, and shifting them into pots two sizes 
, larger than those previously occupied. In per- 
! forming this operation, gently prick the ball 
round the outside, to get rid of any soured soil; 
pot in all cases to the same depth, and ram the 
soil quite firmly in round tho ball. Place them 
in a moist, warm temperature, keep well 
supplied with water, and ply the syringe to 
prevent flagging ; when roots have commenced 
working in the new soil, remove them to a warm 
position out of doors, standing them on bricks, 
from thence to be moved into a house, where no 
danger from frost need be apprehended. The best 
time for shifting into larger pots is immediately 
after the last crop of fruit has been gathered, 
fifteen-inch pots being large enough for any of 
them. When it is thought necessary to shift 
bushes in this size of pot chop off an inch from 
the ball all round, and treat them as advised 
for other pottings. Weak manure water is 
beneficial when the pots are thoroughly well 
! filled with roots, but not unless this is the case. 

' It is also the usual practice to surface-dress the 
pot at intervals, but this I cannot recommend, 
as either an overdose or a scant supply of water 
is generally sure to follow, either of which is 
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leaf a temperature of not less than 65° must be 
allowed them at night, with a proportionate 
rise ia the davtime. As the plants progress an 
increase of 10° may bo made with advantage. 
By commencing with a few in the beginning of 
January, and judiciously managing the stock of 
trees, n*continued supply of ripe fruit may be se¬ 
cured from the middle of April on till autumn. 
Care must be taken to keep the trees from get¬ 
ting dry during the winter. Plunging the 
trees, where possible, is the best means of 
attaining this end, and has the additional ad¬ 
vantage of securing to the root a comparatively 
even temperature. The brown Turkey Fig is 
the best variety for pot culture that I have had 
experience with, the great fault of many sorts 
Wing the bad habit they have of casting their 
fruit. The flavour of the brown Turkey is un¬ 
surpassed when thus grown by other varieties 


exceedingly hurtful to the well-being 
If the trees are required for forcing 
with a temperature of from 50° to 55 , 
it ns the buds break into leaf. Wl 


POULTRY. 

The Best Variety of Poultry to Keep.-Pcople 
are often in donbt a* to which variety of poultry to keep. 
In the first place convenience for keeping them and 
purposes should be considered. For a careless poulterer ( 
or indifferent amateur, the Brahmas, perhaps, will meet 
all ends, as they are slow, sluggish, and seldom get in the 
way. An ordinary fence will confine them. Where there 
is a small garden auy one can krep half-a-dozen fowls. 
The Asiatics arts most likely to get too fat when kept in 
close confinement and are well fed. The greatest diffi¬ 
culty to contend with is the obtaining of that happy 
medium which produces eggi. A cert tin amount of fat 
la necessary to bring the bens to the laying point, yet an 
overplus is as bad as not enough. But as to the question 
which is the very best breed that can be had, the reply 
must be broad, as the question is one of latitude. If one 
is residing in the suburbs, and has a desire for a few 
fowls for the production of oggs, the Spanish can be 
strongly rooommendad, especially if the owner has an eye 
for beauty. The Brown Leghorn would be a strong 
favourite, but is a smaller bird. The Game have too 
much of the pugnacious proclivity in their natures to be¬ 
come tractable for confinement. They are by far the 
more popular fowl, and one that ever meets with ready 



Pear Tree Trained against a Town lluaso. 


grown under any other conditions. The fruit, 
most not be gathered till the skin has 
shrivelled.—R. B. 

Fruit Trees in Towns.—Many of the 
vacant wall spaces to be found in towns might j 
be turned to good and profitable account by 
covering them with fruit trees, and their ap¬ 
pearance would, at the same time, be greatly 
improved. The Bubject of our illustration is 
one of the few town houses where the wall 
space is utilised in the best possible way. Tbe 
tree in spring presents a most beautiful display, 
being covered with a sheet of white blossoms, 
arranged in many parts in bunches, like so 
many wedding bouquets. The end of the stem 
and roots are embedded in earth, kept up by a 
vail of brick about a foot and a half high. The 
large roots have ample room in the soil (which I 
is fine clay) under the area flags. It is care¬ 
fully manured every second year, and properly 
pruned every year. It faces due south, and, 
therefore, has a warm, 
fruit every year, 
year numbered 
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nalc. whilo the flivour of Iboir flesh ia delicious. Tbe 
Game bird suits the epicure—the Bralium the working¬ 
man. Then there ii the grand old Dorking, with its deep 
square body and full breast, which furnishes so tuanj 
capital cuts when cooked, but this variety is hardly suit¬ 
able for confinement. The Houilaw, which may be called 
the French Dorking, bears confinement well, and is a 
most excellent bird either for killing or for tbe sake of 
their eggs ; whilo the Lamcas, the Spanish, and Leghorn 
are non-sitters—a great point in their favour where the 
accommodation for keeping fowls is limited. It is, how¬ 
ever, difficult to say which is the host breed, our advice 
is to umko a trial on a small scale. This is saf*. There 
is little to be gained in condemning a breed without 
thorough proof. What answers one’s ends iu all ca«es is 
the variety for that person, regardless of the experience 
of all others. If th* greatest amount of meat is required, 
then choose the large bird; if eggs, select from thu 
smaller breeds. There is no brood of fowls that will give 
satisfaction withont a thorough trial. But, whatever 
variety is selected, be sure to get joung birds, feed 
regularly, keep them clean and comfortably housed, and 
the bird will reward you with a fair supply of new-laid 

The Chicken Season.—Up to the present time the 
season for chickens lias boon an unusually l>*d one. The 
«evere weather has not only killed many of the early 
broods, but has prevented the hens laying, and the eggs 
in many cases were unfertile for tbe same cause—the cold 
weather. As a rule by this time chicken hutching should 
htvo nearly or quite concluded, but even at this late 
period we should advise the sitting of heua. 


CROCKING POTS. 

There are few aimple every-day procedures in gardening 
that are more puzzling to the amateur than thit of 
crocking a pot in a proper and workman-like manner. By 
gardeners, and in works on gardening generally, the 
necessity of following the right method of crocking is 
much insisted on ; but in none of the latter, as far as I am 
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aware, is a careful explanation of the modus opera ndi 
given, ami made clear to the dullest comprehension beyond 
the possibility of any mistake, by the addition of a diagram 
or two in illustration of tho instructions given ; while the 
rorraer—I am speaking of those who supply betiding plants 
for the million — assuredly do not practise what they 
preach, for in most pots that I have turned out I have 
found nothing more than a little fragment of broken pot 
at the bottom, and many have been destitute even of this. 

[So much the better in the case of many soft-wooded 
pl iuts that remain but a short tunc in pota.l 

In the Cottage Gardener* Victionary crooking Is defined 
os " putting a piece of potsherd over the hole at tho 
t*ottom of a flower pot previously to adding the drainage,’' 
but this is manifestly too little, l>oing just the kina of 
iusufficieut explanation that men who know “ all about it *' 
are so apt to give to tho-e who know nothing about it 
unless they have had some experience in tho actual work of 
teaching, and have learnt thetnselvee that explanation of 
any process, to be of positive advantage to others, must bo 
as full, complete, and exhaustive as it is possible to make it. 
The weak points in tbe a*>ovo definition are, firstly, that 
uotking whatever is said about the drainage to be added . 
and, secondly, that crocking is really something more 
t han "putting a piece of poteherd over the hole at the 
bottom of a flower pot.** The term, in fact, covers the 
whole operation of preparing a pot for the reception of a 
plant prior to putting in the soil, nud it is an operation 
that requires a little judgment and skill in its 
performance. Its object is avowedly for the purpose of 
facilitating tho o capo of any over-plus of water that the 
sod in which the plant is growing cannot absorb and 
retain ; but is it not also meaut to . fleet something moro 
tlinn this—namely, the admission of air to the lower oart 
of the pot, that the soil may be enriched and tbe plant 
beneiitted by thu oxygon supplied thereby ? Frequent 
stirr ng of the surface of a bonier is recommended for the 
aeration of the soil, which is useful and necessary for 
plants, and if it be advmtageou* to effect this for plants 
that are growing in the open air, it must bo even more 
imperative to socure it for those that are growing under 
shelter iu pots. 

If I am right in what I have advanced it will not l«e 
disputed that for the furtherance of the two ends 
in view—the egress of water and the ingress of air — 
something more is requisite in crocking than follow¬ 
ing implicitly the directions in the Colbies Gardener n* 
/'i. 'i oiun/, and adding drainage in the form of a layer 
of little broken bds of pot. surmounted by some 
fibrous substance. They may, I think, be best attained 
bv such an arrangement of tolerably large pieces of 
broken pot os is shown in section in Fig. 1, and as it meets 
the eve, looking downwards into the pot when the aper¬ 
ture has been completed, in Fig. 2. To effect this a piece 
of potsherd U first placed over tho hole at tbe bottom of 
tho pot; then a layer of nieces round it, Of dose together 
as Hhapo will permit, with one odge rained and resting on 
the rentral crook, and another on the bottom of the pot ; 
another piece over the opening left at tho meeting of 
the-*e; a second layer cotuiring Ihe safer slices of the first 
layer, as far as possible ; the entire fabric, if it may lie 
called so, being crowned and co in pitted by the addition 
of a broad pieoo of potsherd over the top. Home 
drainage, consisting of pieces of potsherd broken small, 
with a little fine gravel or rough aaml to fill up the 
interstices—or rather to koep out any particles of earth 
that may find their way down with the water— mav le 
placed over tho arrangement of crocks at a, n : but Moss 
and fibrous matter, unless it be already rotted aud used 
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inch for manure ai for keeping out the ear b. js better 
out for if greeu. or even dry and withered, it can do 
ling else but r it in tbe position it occupies, and I have 
,o learn that the process of decay liv which nature get 
of any hard and dead vegetable matter cao bo 
•tidal to the rooqnts.that are pushed out in every 
stion. No gardei^HtVh^lriW:»l'^»ow tree where 
bur hai stood without fir»t removin'* as far as he 
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can, every root and rootlet of the old tree ; and the reason 
for this is that the gradual decay of the dead roots, if left 
in the ground, is harmful to the growing roots of the 
new tree. 

One of the best and safest modes of crooking is to 
cover the bottom of a pot with an oyster shell, as nearly 
its size as possible, as is shown in section in Fig. 3, and 
at it meets the oyo in looking down on it, in Fig. 4. By 
this Bimple means ample opportunity iB given for the 
escape of water and the admission of air, a perfect air* 
chamber is obtained at the bottom of the pot, the lime 
of the decomposing shell—for deoompose it will if left 
there long enough or used frequently—is sweetening and 
otherwise beneficial to plant and soil, and, what is almost 
as important, it is quickly placed in position, saving vain* 
able time when much potting has to be done. Oyster-shells, 
however, are difficult to obtain, except in certain 
localities; but, as it is generally allowed that they afford 
a useful and efficient means of oroclcing, is it not possible 
to arrive at an imitation of them that shall render crock¬ 
ing a far easier operation to the amateur than the process 
shown in Figs. 1 aad 2, and a quicker proceeding than it 
now is to the professional gardener ? 

The solution of the problem is to be found, I think, in 
Figs. 5 and 6. In the sectional diagram, Fig. 5, the 
thickness of the lower part of the pot is Increased 
gradually within from a to 6 to present a slope of greater 
inclination than in the ordinary pot, for the oetter recep* 
tion of c, a circular piece, made of pot earth, and raised 
in the centre so as to be slightly conical in form. Water 
would run quickly down the sides of the little cone, and, 
escaping through the interstices between its rough 
rounded edge and the interior surface of the pot, be 
directed downwards to the orifice at the bottom. The 
facility given for the escape of the water down the slope 
of the proposed single crock, and the surfaoe of the inside 
of the pot, will do away with the necessity for any addi¬ 
tional drainage, although such may be introdnoed if pre¬ 
ferred, and there will be no harmful decaying matter to 
injure the rootlets of the growing plant. In addition to 
this the inoreased thickness of the pot towards the 
bottom will assist in the retention of moisture in warm 
weather, and when the saucer, in which the pot may be 
placed, is fillod with water in the summer, will cause its 
absorption by capillary attraction to be more speedy than 
in a pot in the ordinary form. The alteration of the 
slope of the interior of the pot towards the bottom will 
admit of a variety of sizes of the proposed crock being 
used—from a small one, jnst the size to place on the bottom 
at b, b, to one large enough to rest on the pot's sides at 
a, a. In Fig. 6 the appearance of the crock as it meets 
the eye, directed downwards on it after it is placed in 
position, is shown. F. T. 

[A great number of plants are none the better for 
elaborate crocking.] 


Questions and Answers. 


Ws shall be greatly obliged to any readers who will 
reply to the questions of correspondents in this column. 
In replying it is necesaary that the number and title of 
the question answered should be given, and in sending 
queries- the title of the question asked should be placed 
at the head of the paper. Notes of practical interest 
will also be welcomed. Writing should be on one side of 
the paper only. Small drawings or sections are often 
very useful in illustrating notes and articles, and when 
suitable ones are sent they shall be engraved to accom¬ 
pany the notes. Editorial letters and contributions 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbotho 
Illustrated ; and Business Orders to the Publisher. 
Letters, inquiries, Ac., from correspondents should bear 
their full name and address fin addition to any press 
name or initials they may wish to use), to enable us 
to reply by post when that course seems desirable. 


54. —Manure for Rosea.— I am a lover of Roses, and 
at the back of my cottage I have a strip of ground 
measuring only about 50 by 16ft., in whioh I have crammed 
over a hundred varieties. Last year they were mag¬ 
nificent ; this season I have had an abundance of flowers, 
but few good ones, not from bad pruning, I think, but 
from want of manuro; I oan’t give them the right thint? 
without wheeling every bit through the house, which is 
held to be objectionable. If yon, or any of your corre¬ 
spondents, will tell me what artificial stuff I can best feed 
them on, and how to nse it, I shall be grateful P I may 
add that while I can grow Celine Forestior tolerably well, 
1 cannot persuade Marshal Niel or Boule d'Or to look at 
me. What is the secret ?—G. B. [Will some of onr 
readers kindly answer tills question P With regard to the 
manure, Mr. Hole, the great Rosarian, says: “ If I am to 
advise Mr. B. in accordance with the course which I 
should myself pursue, were his position mine, 1 should 
say, 1 Send Mrs. B. to the seaside, and wheel some good 
manure through tho house/ ”] 

55. —How to Make a Frame.— Will you kindly 
give me information as to making a small frame, as I 
wish to raiso a few tender plants ?—E. R. [If you make 
np a square bed of short Grass, leaves, Btable litter, or 
similiar material, which will ferment and give a little 
heat, and cover it with a few inches of fine soil; then nail 
over pieces of plauk together, according to the size of the 
bed, and place it on and cover with glass sashes, or even 
loose sheets of gloss. A good temporary frame may easily 
be made. Frames with lights and all complete can, how¬ 
ever, be bought for a mere trifle.] 

56. —Fruit Trees for Espaliers.—I wish to have 
a dozen fruit trees (trained as espaliers) in my garden. 
Would yon name for me a few good varieties, including 
Apples, Pears, and Plums? The soil is a good loam. 
Also what is the right time to procure and plant them ? 
—J. H. B. [Kitchen Apples: Cox’s Pomona, Wellington, 
Lord Sufflelu, Hawthornden. Dessert Apples: Blenheim, 
Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Kerry Pippin, Court 

S sndn Plat Pears: Doyenne dn (Comice, Marie Louise, 
uyshe’s Victoria, Williams' Bonchretian, Knight's 
Monarch, Easter Benrre. Plums: Rivers’ Prolific, 
Victoria, Belle de Septembre, Greengage. Autumn is the 
best time to plant.] 

57.—Keeping Hyacinth Bulbs.—I have some 
Hyacinths in pots which have done flowering. Will yon 
kindly tell me how I am tp-pre serve them for [next year? 
—Cornkyilus. [Turn Imem out of . ho po ta Lito the 
open ebftnnd—they will b \gf qp lgigr. ui j’fqi- ijoqging.] 


58. —Unfruitful Vines.—I have a greenhouse in 
which are four Vines which used to bear well, bHt daring 
tho last four or fivo years they have, through neglect, 
ceased to be fruitful. They have been woll pruned and 
other wise attended to this winter, and now appear to be 
bursting into leaf. Wiiat treatment is now necessary P 
—Cobkevillk. [Keep the temperaturo of tho house at 
50° by night and 60° by day—70° to 80° by sun heat with 
air on. Give the roots a good watering and keep the in¬ 
side of the house moist. Syringe gently every afternoon 
when tho house is Bhut np. When the shoots have farther 
advanced, if too thick, remove Borne of those on which 
are no bunches, and when those left have formed their 
bunches stop the shoots at two or three joints beyond the 
fruit. Do not tie the shoots down till they touch the 
glass, and then only a little by degrees. When in bloom 
increase the temperature 10° and thin the berries when 
necessary.] 

59. —Late-planted Shrubs.— Even at this late 
season I have been transp'anting large evergreens and 
forest trees: as a matter of necessity I am anxious to do 
all I can toprovent thoir suffering and to promote their 
growth. Would you kindly toll mo if any manuro or 
liquid mixture would be of advantage, and how and when 
applied ? [You cannot do better than mulch— i.e., oover 
the surfaoe of the soil with half-rotted manure.] 

60. — Cuoumbers.—I have a small glasshouse about 
8ft. lf-ng, 4ft. 6in. wide, and 6ft. to 8ft. high, with no 
artificial heat whatever. It faces sonth and attains a 
high temperature as the summer advances. In snch a 
structure can yon recommend me to try Cucumbers; if so, 
under what conditions ?-Catbwayo. [Cuoumber or 
Melons would thrive well in such a structure dnring 
summer, provided you plant them in good soil. Give them 
plenty of water. Stop tho shoots at the first joint 
past the fruit as fast as the latter set. Keep plenty of 
moisture in the house by syringing, and afford the plants 
some shade during hot sunshine.] 

61. — Rosea Dropping: their Blooms.—There are 
two large Roses in my greenhouse in pot*, one a Marshal 
Niel, and the other Glorio de Dijon, which have both pnt 
forth a large quantity of bloom; but d rectly the buds 
begin to get large they commence to shrivel at the stalk. 
—Peer. [The plants are possibly suffering from dryness 
at tho roots or from defective drainage. We would advise 
v ou to turn tLem out of their Dots and plant them in 
larger well-drained pots of good fibrous loam and rotted 
manure.] 

QUESTIONS. 

62. —Plants for a Small Garden. —Will yon give 
me advice about a small garden P All the books I have 
seen does not touch upon such as mine. They all go in 
for hot-beds, forcing-pits, and frames; mine being so 
small, -there is no room for anything of this sort. So I 
shall be glad if yon can tell me tho best kinds of flowers 
and plants to get a nice variety through the summer and 
winter in my garden. It is entirely snrrounded by walls, 
and these I should like to 1 ave covered with something 
to grow up quickly and keep green both in Boramer and 
winter, if possible. Fruit, 1 dare say, would be more 
profitable if I knew the right sorts and it was not too 
late to plant them now. But, as a rule, they take so long 
before they boar any fruit, I understand. 

63. —Climbers for a North Aspeot.— WU1 you 
kindly tell me of a nice flowering creeper that would 
flourish on a wall having a nort h aspect. * 

61.— How to Destroy 81u?s.—What is the most 
efficacious liquid for pouring on tho g ound—if a solution 
of anything, what would be the proportions required ? 
What quantity of chloride of lime shornd be mixed with 
a given quantity of water (say five or six gallons), to water 
the ground with without injuring the plants P—Calx. 

65. —Plants for Conservatory.— I have a large 
vinery, divided into two houses, which oan be heated 
separately, and are well supplied with hot-water pipes, 
and have large stages for plants; a small lean-to green¬ 
house without any mode of heating and facing west; a 
large conservatory with hot-water pipes, and having three 
aspects—viz., S.E., S.W., and N.w. This conservatory 
is very lofty and would be diffioult to shade. What sort 
of plants could I best grow in the vinery, and then take 
into the conservatory to bloom and make that gay at all 
times of the year? The conservatory is so oonstruotod 
that it is inconvenient to have borders in it for planting 
out any creepers or plants of any sort. Can any of your 
readers tell me what class of plants I might under these 
circumstances be most successful with P—E. G. B. 

66. — Liquid Manure.— Inform me in your paper, 
with regard to ammoniacal liquor obtained from gas 
works, to what extent it should be diluted, to be used 
for manure, and whether it is suitable for fruit trees and 
bushes P I find that in some of my Apple trees, round the 
branches and in the stems, the wood is decayed in ; fact, it 
looks as though it had been eaten awav by insects. Will 
you please give me the reason for this P—Ilsia. 

67. —Heating by Gas.—My greenhouse has a furnace, 
and fine round it, but being 100ft. down the garden my 
health will not allow me to attend to a fire during the 
winter. Therefore I propose to carry the gas to the green¬ 
house and use a stove similar to what are used for heating 
offices, Ao., with—those with copper refleotors. I should ent 
a hole in the back of the gas stove and connect the latter 
with the present chimney by a niece—say 5ft. or 6ft. —of 
stove piping, the stove being inside the green house. Would 
this stove pipe, being connected with the present chimney 
just above the damper, and having altogether, with the 
chimney, a length of about 16ft. or 18ft., be sufficient to 
carry off the gas fumes.—F. G. 

68. —Watson’s Fern Bricks.—Where are these to 

be seen in London ?—A. 8. 

69. —Bulbing of Plants.—Would yon fully explain 
the bulbing of balboas plant.?, giving full instructions how 
to encourage them to Dulb, also how to treat the young 
bulb until they arrive in blowing bulbs? The kinds I 
wish to try are the following Lilies:—White, Rnbys, 
Tiger, and Garibaldi; also the Littum Auratum and Vallota 
Purpurea.—W. M. 

ANSWERS. 

21.— The Bleeding of Grape Vines. —Your 
correspondent cannot stop the bleeding of Grape Tines. 
He should deviate from umnl mode and prune, say, a 
conple of inches above the bnds, thoroughly char the cuts 
with red-hot iron, and then apply his grafting-wax,— 
J, A, L. 


26 .—New Zealand Flex.—I can speak with confi¬ 
dence respecting tho above subject. Tho article cannot be 
utilised iu the colony (where it grows without any cultiva¬ 
tion) with any prospect of its being a commercial success. 
Many persons have lo3t immense sums in trying to make 
it “ pay." Tho Flax in its natural state is of only a green 
colour. The variegated varieties are induced by cultiva¬ 
tion.—W. L. L. 

. 30.— Soils for Pot Plants.-* 1 K. H. 8. ’’ will not err 
if he takes the following general rules for his guidance 
(they may also provo of service to some of your readers 
who may be in donbt as to the kind of sou needed for 
their plants):—Some of tho composts given here are rather 
lighter than some growers would choose, bat tho in¬ 
experienced should beware of employing stiff retentive 
soils for soft-wooded plants. Many disappointments occur 
from this oanse alone. Strong-growing hard-wooded sub- 

J ects, such as tho Hydrangea, will thrive in a clayey loam, 
tut for all tender-foliaged plants it should be of a fibrons 
description. Those living In tho neighbour: ood of large 
towns may procure it of a florist, bat in country places 
whero it cannot be had of a good quality it woula be pre¬ 
ferable to go to the little extra expense of sending for 
some from a distance. I notice that Mr. Cannell, of 
Swanley, supplies loam and pea,t in small bags, the buyer 
merely stating for what particular class of plants he re¬ 
quires it. This should be a great accommodation to small 

f rowers. Flowering shrubs such as Dentzias, Hydrangeas, 
runas, Ac., require loam to whioh should be added one- 
fourth of rotted manure. Geraniums and Pelargoniums, 
fibrous loam with a little decomposed manure. The fancy 
Pelargoniums require a little peat to be mixed with it. 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Calceolarias, 
Primulas, one-lialf loam, and half leaf mould, and decom¬ 
posed manure in equal parts, with about one-sixth of the 
whole of coarse silver sand. Greenhouse Acacias, two 
parts peat, one part loam, to be well sanded. Camellias, 
Vallotas, tuberons Tropteolums, fibrous peat and loam in 
equal proportions, with a slight admixture of crushed 
charcoal, and one-eighth of tho whole silver sand. 
Cytisus, Coronillas, Spiraeas, two parts loam, and one of 
leaf mould. Hyacinths, Tulips, Ac., do well in equal 
proportions of loam dung and river sand. Azaleas, 
Ericas, Epacris, Boronias, Eriostem urns, and other New 
Holland plants/demand fibrous peat of the best quality, 
with a sixth of silver sand. Ferns (greenhouse), two parts 
peat, one of loam ; tender stone kinds require generally 
fibrous peat well sanded, to which may be added, to ensure 
porosity, some small pieces of broken brick. Palms (cool- 
noose), peat and loam in equal proportions; small-growing 
stone species either peat alone or with a slight admixture 
of fibrons loam. Ferns, Draocenas, Aspidistras, a well- 
sanded mixture of loam, peat, and leaf mould, in equal 
proportions. Gloxinias, Achimenes, Gesneras, two parts 
peat to one of leaf mould, with one-sixth of silver sand,— 
J. C. B. 

35.— Snow Plant.—Cerastium tomentosnm is the 
botantical name of the plant called “ Snow in Summer” in 
this neighbourhood; it is ene of the best edgings we have 
for beds on Grass.—G. K. (Glasgow). 

47.— How to Destroy Moss on Gravel Walks. 
—Use sulphate af oopper (blue stone). A little of it will 
jfo a long way dissolved in water—too long if In his water¬ 
ing-can—for, however well tinned, it will find out and 
corrode the iron. Using wooden or earthenware with 
moderate care, yohr correspondent will find this blue 
vitriol most efficient.—J. A. L. 

53.—Gold Fish.— Porhaps “ J. H. " put his gold fish 
into the fountain basin and nothing else. Fish require 
oxygen to breathe just as much as a moose or a man: 
besides, they have a prejudice in favour of having a meal 
now and then. Let “ J. H. ” plant the bottom of his 
fountain with water weeds from the nearest pond, and 
they will speedily supply his gold fish with food and 
oxygen, and so prevent them from being starved and 
suffooated. The water plants should be well-established 
before the fish are pnt in. To put fish in a bowl of plain 
water with no plants of any kina is worse than vivisection. 
Anachoris alsinastrnm, the Virginian Water Weed, is an 
excellent subject for the purpose. Cut it into slips 6in. 
long and it will soon plant itself and become a nuisance 
if not kept well cut down.—0. W. Quiff. 

8. B.—Water for Roses.—No. 

B. H. W.— King of the Ridge.— Sutton and Sons, 
Seedsmen, Reading. 


A BOON TO AMATEUR FLORISTS. 

EPPS’S SELECTED PEAT. YELLOW FIBROUS 
LOAM COMPOST for all kinds of plants, hnlbs, Ac., 
certified by all the leading growers and the whole of the 
Horticultural Press as the best and cheapest to be had. 
Is. 6d. to 2s. per bushel; silver and coarse crystal sand. 
Is. 3d. and Is. 6d. per bushel. Terms for larger quantities 
on application at the Depots, YaoxhaU Station and 
Lewisham. 


Cl ARDEN STICKS, TALLIES, MATS, 

vJ VIRGIN CORK, and ail Garden Requisites.— 
BLACKITH A do., Cox's Qnay, Lower Thames-street, 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in tho 
Trade. 


H ot-water apparatus of 

every description fixed complete in any part of 
the country for warming Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Forcing Pits, Ao. Plans and Estimates on application. 

J. JONES A SONS, 6, Bankable, Southwark, London.S.E. 


This day, Second Edition, crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 
2s. cloth; postage 3d. 

"POTATOES: How to Grow and Show 
XT Them. A Practical Guide to the Cultivation and 
General Treatment of the Potato. By JAMES PINK. 
Crosby Lockwood A Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
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AND ANATEUN'S QUIDS. 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


Flowers. 

Fruit. 

Vegetables. 

Bees. 

Poultry, &c. 


Suburban, 
Villa, Cottage\ 
Town, and 
Window 
Gardening. 


^CHOICE 


COLLECTIONSJ 


ALL NEWSMEN EVERY SATURDAY. 


From G. W. NOBLE. Esq., Constantine. 
“The seeds I had of you last year produced 
a wonderful display, especially the Stocks and 
Asters, which were beyond praise.” 


OFFICE : 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Full Particulars may be had gratis and 
post-free. 


For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffield, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen . 3s. 

Per Fifty . ••• Ij} 8 ' 

Per Hundred. 17s. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Address The Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Co vent-garden, London, W.C. 


SUTTON & SONS 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

READING. 


J. H. LEY, 

ROYAL NURSERY, CROYDON 


NEIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED 
L COTTAGE BEEHIVE, 

introduced by 
GEO. NEIGHBOUR 

working three 

strongly made of 
Kmm I straw ; it has three 

windows in the 

liUtESA _ This hive will bo 

j*]S o Srfrr ’• found to possess 

i i many practical 
advantages, and is 
jKj&i more easy of 

' management than 

any other beehive 
that has boon 
introduoed. 

3 , £1 15s. Stand for ditto, 10a. 6d. 

HIVES, of most approved construction, 
to 25s. each. 

IIA FRAME HIYES, complete, with 
42s. . ... 

> Queen, with full directions for uniting 
at current prices. 

and ENGLISH BEES. Stocks and 


12 fine varieties. 21s., most valuablo for greenhouso 
(laceration or bedding out in summer. Flowers large 
«d brilliant colours, fine bulbs, starting. 

12 NEW AND SPLENDID AZALEAS, 21a. 

Tine large bushy heads crowded with buds soon to open 
fin 5-icch pots), nil finest Borts, including novelties. 
Packages gratis for cash with order. 

12 FINE BUSHY CAMELLIAS, 21a. 

1 to 2 feet high, in 5-inch pots, all finest Borts in cul¬ 
tivation. Packages gratis for cash with order. Double 
ait, fine specimens, 42s. dozen. 

12 FINE EPACRIS, 21a. 

Beautiful plants, in 5-inch pot*, full ef floworB and buds, 
all bet sorts. Packages gratis for cash. 

12 RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FERNS, 21a. 

STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or HARDY, including many 
sort* a.ually Bold at 3s. Gd. each. Fine plants in 2 and 3 
inch pots, fit to pot on at once. Packages gratis for cash. 

12 TEA ROSES (Opening Flower), 21a. 

Very fine plants of all best sorts, full of flower buds and 


PROTECT your PLANTS 


REGISTER^* b trade MARK 

For price list a. particulars Address* 


BffiKWESSSSSSS 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

T?OR FERNS AND SELAGTNELLAS 

£ apply toW. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


healthy foliage. 

12 RARE AND BEAUTIFUL LILIES 21a. 
Including L. Anratum, L. Kratnerii, L. Thumbergiana, 

i. _ • XI _:_:_Tbo fivcf-navnrwl oxtriA 


The first-named extra 


Ac., Ac., fine flowering size bulbs. 

Ur^e and heavy. 

ALL PACKAGES GRATIS FOR CASH 


NOW READY. 

Ewing & Company’s 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a most select one of the best New English and French 
varieties. 

This and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Gratia and Post Free to Applicants. 

EWING & CO., Eaton, near Norwich. 


‘DWARD TANN’S PAPER COLLAR 

i and STATIONERY STORES, 303, High Holborn, 
75, Chancery-lane, W.C. Best Collars and Cuffs for 
lies Gentlemen, and Chidren. Samples and Illustrated 


R.B.—Any of the above lots can be had separate. 


JOHN EDGINGTON <fc Co. (Estd. 1805), 

fj MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to the 
V ROYAL FAMILY. 

MARQUEES, TENTS, and SHED COVERINGS on hire 
for Horticultural Societies, Ac , 

rr.vvpn GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. 

SCRYM TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand 
BUNTING, Ac. 

Sample Book of Gardm^^Kgj by post, 2 damps. 

48 Long Lane, West Smithfleld, London. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


T> IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

-LV OZONIZER, or NATURAL AIR 

PURIFIER. * " “ - 
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GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED. 


Opinions of the Press. 

No one in possession of a garden, however small, shonld 
he without this journal; and it is invaluable to the 
amateur. The greatest novice with Gardening by his 
side must be able to lay out and maintain a perfect garden 
on a large or small scale. The articles on house and 
window gardening aro very good, clear, and simple; and 
may be followed out alike by the rich and the poor.— 
Ryde News. 

Gardening Illustrated, Fix teen large pages for one 
penny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise the most ex¬ 
perienced in newspaper enterprise. No one having even a 
garden plot or a baok-yard capable of growing a few 
flowers should be without this useful, beautiful, and 
scientific teacher of the whole art of gardening.— 
Fountain. 

Out new oontemporary, Gardening, seems to supply a 
musing link. All the papers hitherto published on flori¬ 
culture have been over the heads of the owners of small 
pardons, and only suitable for those who could spend con¬ 
siderable sums on flowers. It is admirably got up, and 
carefully illustrated.— West London Express. 

We have been glad to receive part one of a new weekly 
journal of muoh excellence, eni itled Gardening. It is 
designed to impart instruction on gardening to owners 
or occupiers of small plots of land, and it is well 
calculated to attain that end. The illustrations ate 
good, and the articles well written. We heartily wish 
it Buooess, and trust that it may induce many to turn 
their attention to flower cultivation and the beautifying 
of their homes.— Sportsman. 

It is simply a matter of accident that a man's garden is 
large or small—the art is all the same, and so are the 
beneficial effects resulting from its exercise ; and no one 
who has a bit of ground can be excused for not putting it 
to the best account. The new journal is finely illustrated. 
Numerous articles are inserted from the pens of practical 
men who have the gift of saying what they mean, and of 
conveying sound instruction. A more useful or beneficial 
scheme could hardly be undertaken.— GreenocTt Telegraph. 

Replete with useful instruction' for the experienced and 
practical horticulturist as well as the amateur. We 
cordially recommend it to our readers as a marvel of 
cheapness as well as utility.—Mer can file Journal. 

This paper seems to meet the wants of amateur 
gardeners, inasmuch as it deals in an instructive manner 
with all that appertains to small gardens. Its contents 
are diversified and embrace every sphere of horticulture, 
whilst the illustrations that dot its pages will add to its 
interest.— Middleiborough News. 

This is certainly the oheapest paper of the kind we have 
rein. The illustrations are excellent, and the letterprem 
is written in a chatty, familiar style, which makes even a 
botanical description of the Tigridia pavonia grandiflora, 
Ac., Ac., very interesting. Onr country readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested in gardening, after having 
seen the paper, will, we believe, thank us for bringing it to 
their noti e.— London University Magazine. 

It contains sixteen illustrated pages of useful and 
practical matter, is well printed, and in every respect 
calculated to realise fully the design to aid all 
those interested in the medium and smaller-sized gardens 
throughout the United Kingdom, both iu cities and towns, 
and their suburbs, as well as in the country.— Exeter 
Gazette. 

It is evident that the greatest care is taken to publish 
only the most practio&l and trustworthy advice n» d 
directions; while the various illustrations are suoh as will 
b® helpful, practically, to alt reader- 1 , or otherwise useful 
in making good plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
knrwn.— Hayle News. 

High praise is due to the projectors of this attempt to 
bring information about gardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovers of horticulture. The taste for garden¬ 
ing descends to us from “the grand old gardener and his 
wife,” and in the present day it shows no signs of dyimr 
out. This new publication, the object of which is to 
foster and gnide such a healthy, profitable, and pleasure- ! 
giving occupation, is deserving of great encouragement. 1 
—Folkestone News. 

We favourably commend this small-priced serial on 
gardening as adapted to fill a place not hitherto taken 
up. We understand it purposes to devote a consider¬ 
able portion of its space to the snbject of small gardens, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notice plants which may bear smoko 
relatively well, and be attractive, many amateurs will be 
prompted to mako trials, and good must come of it.— 
JSra-ljord Adrertiser. 

Gardening Illustrated, a very cheap weekly journal 
for town and country, has just opportunely commenced. 

It meets a want muoh felt by amateur and cottage gar¬ 
deners, giving advice and instruction on gardening in a 
manner free from scientific and technical terms. If the 
journal keeps up to the standard of the first number it 
will meet with general acceptance.— Bristol Times. 

Gardening is designed to aid all those interested in the 
medium and smaller-sized gardens throughout the Ut.iled 
Kingdom, both iu cities and towns and their suburbs, as 
well as in the country. All who enjoy the charms and 
the many healthful and profitable advantages of a garden 
must wish theso to bo extended to every owner or oecn- 
pier of pven the smallest patch of land. Happily for most 
of us, the pleasures of a garden have little lelatio" to its 
extent. Good health and pleasure can be secured by th<> 
bu y man in no better way than by gardening. All 
i-i teres tel in it may like to hear of a journal entirely 
devoted to their interests, agisting the eye and memory 
by its artistic and faithful illustrations, and so treating 
the various subjects dealt with that its words may bo 
understood by all who rwid. Town, suburban, and indoor 
gardens will roc.?ive a fu’l share of attention in lh>s 
ppriiKlic.il, while t e household and thevarions incidentals 
to suburban nml rural gardening, such 
of bees, poultry, Ae, wiltalso be 
Ames. [)jgjtjzed fry 
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Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The beat way in 
all eases where it is possible is to obtain it through 
the trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders he 
given to local Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls. If any difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining copies in this way the Publisher reqnests 
that it may be at once reported to him. Where, 
however, in country districts, the paper may not be 
obtained with regularity, it caa be procured by 
post from the Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers of 
Gardening are in print, and may be had through 
the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from tha 
Offioe. As the trade are sometimes mistaken as to 
numbers being oat of print, readers should insist 
on their being proonred. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to appoint 
Agents for the Sale of Gardening thronghont the 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Show 
Cards, Ac., applications shonld be made to bicu. 


tar SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, Sec¬ 
retaries of Horticultural Societies, and others in¬ 
terested in gardening, will oblige by informing the 
Pnblisher what number of Specimen Copies they 
wonld be willing to oooept for distribution in their 
neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.-For those who 
can only procure the paper regularly through the 
post a subscription form is subjoined. According 
to the postal tariff, Gardening Illustrated can 
be sent through the post to any place iu the United 
Kingdom at the following rates : — 

Per Year . 6s. 6d. 

Per Half-Year . 3s. 3d. 

Per Qaarter (of 13 weeks) ... Is. 8d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made in 
advance. Specimen Copy, by post, ljd. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

6ARDENIN8 ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be Ailed op by Intending Subscriber*, out ou‘, and 
returned ta the Office.) 


PlfOM to tend me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for One Year, 

commencing ___ 

fat irft i>ft J tr.dott __ fot Bt. 6 d. 


Name 

Add rest . 


l>ate ________— - 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton- treet. Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King-street, Covent- 
g u den, Money Order Office. 

All Letter? concerning Subscription* to be addressed to 
— “The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, 
Southuiopton-street, Strand, London, W.C.” 



r ASEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

M-J Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 41 d.; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9x. 9d, Price 4d., at News¬ 
agents and Bookstalls. Offioe, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

f“A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal 

Li franqais pour l'Angleterre: Politique, Literature, 
Sciences, Arts, Yari<5t<js, >ouvelies, et Notes. Un 
exerapkire par la post® 4|d., en timbres poste. Abone- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, 18s.; six mois, 9s. 9d. 
On s’abonne aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

[ A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: "La 

AJ Skmaink Francai.sk is well printed on good paper 
at. a low price ; any student of French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom mav now have a French journal 
giving weekly specimens of tlie best current liter&tnre in 
France.”— Sheffield I'elearaph. 

I A SEMaTNE FRANCAISE : a We^kfr 

Li Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 

j A SEMAINeSfRANCAISE.—" La 

Li Skmaink Francaisk lias been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of oonfining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It certainly merits success.”— Graphic. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCA!!-®.—Thi 

-AJ numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will be far better f«r most than any one of the best papers 
published in Paris itself. We are muoh pleased with the 
character of it, and be'ieve it will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
printing is very well done .”— Queen. ___ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — « La 

^ Skmaink Fbancaisr is admirably snited for the 
pernsal of educated Englishmen.”— Brvji,ton Guardian. 

f A SEMAINE - FRANCAISEr— 7r LA 

Skmaink Francaisk is the title of a new weekly 
French paper published in London for English readers. 
The number before uj u well selected a* to contents, and 
contains news of French matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some sface, we are 
pleased to see, is devoted to science."- Nat are. 

| A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“La 

■ -4 Skmaink Francaisk is an excellent means for O' e 
beooming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Skmaink 
Francaisk will, th-refore, not only be a boon <o the 
French-speaking communities in our mkUt, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wi«h to retain thoir knowledge of it**—Nottingham 
Journal. __ 

T~A~SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “A 

-Li French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no douht a sphere for such an enterprise. La. 
Skmaink Francaisk, at any rate, deserves success, for ita 
projector has done all that was possible to place bef re 
Eogl sh readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. Tlie paper contains numerous articles, and fail 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability .”—Whitehaven News. 

I A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—"This 

J —J periodical is very well done, and will be highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves an courant 
with the Bocial, political, and rel gioos life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
journals published in France.”— Medical Press. __ 

L ~A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—" Wj 

think our readers will like the notion of reading in 
one Tes D£l>ats, J-e Soir, I.e Pays, and other Pai is uews- 
"“pers, or the better parts of them. We oonsider it will, 
fairly carried out, itself be the best International. The 
project has this further advantage; it may correct self- 
centred views by showing how we look to our neigh 
hours."— Literary Churchman. _ 

T~A SEMAIN E FRAN CAISE.—“ Tel 

-L-J eat le titre d’un journal hebdomadal re, nous pour- 
rions dire d’une revue de tons lee jouruaux fr&ngai** 
aocrlditto. Ce journal r^unit. sous le mime convert, 24 
on 32 pTges grand format, et dans oes pages sont publifa. 
en fran 9 ais, les meilleurs artieles, politicoes, critiques, et 
litteraires, qui ont para pendant la semaine dans les jour- 
naux de Ports. Assortment le numtro que nous avons sous 
les yeux est un excellent specimen de ce qae peut f&ire un 
heurenx choix, guidt par une intelligence parf&ite de ce 

5 ui peut inttresser les lecteurs."—xVouvelle Chroniqus de 
ersey. _ 

T A SEMAiNE FRANCAISE.—“The 

-L i idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
np to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles are varied and sparklinply written, 
and the get np of the whole is worthy of the object the 
editor has in view."— Christian News. _ 

L A 5EMAINE FRANCAISE .—" No 

translation can give the crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to euable our educated classes to enjoy at 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh- 
boars, To those classes we recommend the new journal 
La Skmaink Francaibb."— Kiddermi nster Shuttle. 
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playing freely around them. Stagnant 
damp in winter is more fatal than cold, and 
to avoid this, means should be provided for 
giving a little air at top and bottom. 
This latter I provide for by removing a 
brick as near the ground as possible in every 
4-ft. run of the house, and one at each end. 
These air-holes I leave open summer and 
winter. That, the cultivator keep an eye 
to the last matured growth, and immediately 
water any plant showing the least sign of 
shrivelling as regards such growth, taking 
care not to over water a plump plant. That 
care be taken not to hang baskets or blocks 
over the plants on the stages, and to dis¬ 
tribute them sparingly, frequently changing 
their relative positions, taking them down to 
water them, and allowing them to drain be¬ 
fore being replaced. 

Where Orchids are to be grown as cool as 
possible, it is best to have them potted or 
basketed in two-thirds fibry Orchid peat in 
lumps, and the remainder living Sphagnum 
Moss, without admixture of sand in any case. 
I find that roots sent out into the peat are 
more easily kept ood under adverse circum¬ 
stances than the S3 'n any other material. The 
Sphagnum Moss, however, is useful, parti¬ 
cularly in summer, through its growing and 
keeping a healthy moisture around the plant. 

The first list, from which I have excluded 
those varieties which appeared to me to be 
doubtful or difficult, comprises Orchids 
which will thrive in a minimum temperature 
of from 4U° to 45° Fahr.; the 45° to be con¬ 
sidered as the general minimum, with a 
possible fall to 40°. Those marked b should 
be in baskets or on blocks. 

Orchids thriving in a minimum vnnter tempera • 
ture of from 40° to 45° Fahr.: 
Anfcnecura falc&tam b Mmsdevallia amabilis 

Angaloa Cloweai coocinea 

Aciueta Hum bold ti b Darias 

Ada anrantiaca Harry ana 

Barkeria Skinneii b tones 

e ogans b Li n do n i 

spectabilis b polvsticta 

Caliiuthe Sieboldi Veitchiana 

Ccologyne barbata b Odontogloesum Alexan- 

cri«tata dr® (orispum) 

Colax Jugoeua Andersoniannm 

Cymbidinm ebarneum cirrhosam 

Masters i citrotmum 

Cypripediam (Lady *8- glorioeum 
slinpere) grande 

barbatnm and varieties Haiti 

caadatum Inaleayi-Leopardinum 

insigne and varieties maculatum 

Schlimi nsvium rnajnft 

Bedeni Peecatorei 

villosum pulchellum 

Dendrobiam Cambridge- roeenm 

anum b Rossi 

chrysotoxum trlamphans 

rneruleBcenB b Uro-Sxinneri 

Dcvonianum b Oncidium bifolinm b 

Falconeri b cheirophoru® 

nobilo flexuoaum 

Disa grandiflora macrantham 

Epidendrnm vitellinum serratam 

Lailia anceps b tigrinum 

autnmnalis b varicosum b 

Lycaate aromatica Pleionea—all the varieties 

gigantea Bophronitis militaris 6 

Skinneri and varieties 

For the above varieties artificial heat can 
be altogether dispensed with from the 
middle of April until the third week in Oc¬ 
tober, or longer if the weather be mild. 


Orchids th, iving in a 
ture of from 

Acridcs crigpum b 
Lindleyauum b 
Wurneri b 

Cattlcya amethystine 
bulboBa b 
crispa 
intermedia 
labiate 
margiData b 
Mohhuc 
Schilleriana 6 
Warueri 

Cypripediam concolor 
tiarrieiaiiUm 
nivram 

Dendrobiam Bonsoniae b 
chryganthmn b 
cra?pinode b 
dmsiflorum 
Farmeri 
formosum 
lutoolnm 6 
nohile, varieties b 
primulicum b 
Buavissimum b 


minimum vnnter tempera- 
50? to 55* Fahr. 

Dendrobiam thyrsiflornm 
Wardianam b 
Dendroobllam filiform© 
Bpidendram ciliaro 
atro-porpareom 
Lalift Dayana b 
elegans 
pnmila b 
pnrpnrata 

Haxillaria Harrisonia 
picta 
Turneri 
venosia 

Miltonias—all the varieties 
Odontoglounm Phalanop- 
Roezli [gig 

vexi llarinm 
Oncidium crispnm b 
Margh&lliannm b 
Papilio b 
Philipgianom 
Barcodes b 
Weltoni 

Bobralia macrantha 
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Stonhopeas—all the van. b coeralesoens b 

Trichopilia—all the vans., snavis 

including Pilamnas . tricolor 
Vanda ccernlea b Zygopetalam—all the vara. 

Along with these may also be grown 
many of the varieties enumerated in the 
preceding list, if care be exercised—some of 
them, such as Cypripediums, Dendrobiums, 
and Oncidinms, even with advantage. 

The cultivator should water these varieties 
as little as possible throughout the winter 
consistent with preserving the plants in a 
plump condition, so as to retard as much as 
possible the young growth until the days 
begin to lengthen; but any plants which 
will grow should have the best possible 
place and attention given them, each plant 
being treated by itself and without regard 
to the condition of the others. On the care 
given to the individual plants depends the 
success of the whole. It is of the first im¬ 
portance that the plants should be obtained 
from some nurseryman on whom reliance 
can be placed that they have been fairly 
treated, and not grown in any unnecessary 
heat. J. 0. B. 

CULTURE OF THE CINERARIA. 
Th* Cineraria can be grown into large speci¬ 
mens for drawing-room vases, or flowered in 
small pots for edgings in the conservatory, and 
it may be had in bloom from November to 
May. The oool moist months of winter and 
spring are, however, the most favourable to its 
growth and oontinuous flowering; as the snn 
gains power with the approach of summer, its 
fine broad trusses of bloom beoome short-lived, 
even where enjoying a oool house with shade. 

Sowing. —A little seed may now be sown for 
the very earliest plants to oome in bloom in 
Ootober; another sowing should be made in 
May for winter blooming, and the last at the 
end of June for the latest spring plants. Pre¬ 
pare a pan or box for receiving the seeds 
by potting in plenty of drainage in the usual 
way, then filling in the roughest part of the 
soil within an inch of the rim, and pressing it 
Arm, adding 1| inoh of finely.sifted soil, consist- 
ing chiefly of well-rotted leaf mould, and a fourth 
part of loam and sand; press the surface quite 
level and smooth, and sow the seeds over the 
surface equally, a™d again press with a board, 
without covering the seeds at all; place the pans 
in a moist close pit, where there is a little bottom, 
heat but no fire-heat, or in a shady part of a 
greenhouse j or, what is better still for these seeds 
and many others, in a warm north house; place 
a sheet of glass over the mouth of the pan until 
the seed germinates, when it must be removed, to 
prevent the seedlings drawing,and the pan replaced 
olose to the light, in whatever house it may be. 

Potting.— When the seedlings have two rough 
leaves, and can easily be handled, they should be 
transplanted into boxes, giving them 2 inches of 
space every way ; place the boxes in a cold pit, and 
shade them from bright sunshine, taking care to 
keep soil and atmosphere constantly moist; allow 
abundant ventilation, bat no draught. When the 
plants begin to be overcrowded in the boxes, they 
should be potted into 4-inoh pots, and as the heat 
of summer increases, they should, at the end of 
May, be moved into frames, facing north; and, as 
the plants increase in size, and it is found neoes- 
sary to pot them on, some into 6-inoh and some 
into 8-inoh pots, the frames will reqnire raising 
on bricks, to ensure plenty of ventilation. Shelter 
and moisture, however, about the soft foliage 
must be still maintained, for if the Cineraria be 
once allowed to beoome stunted and wiry in its 
growth, from negleot of water, or any other oanse, 
the prospect of good plants is quite hopeless. 
Weak manure-water should be given them every 
time they are watered, after they have filled their 
pots with roots. 

Soil.— The Cineraria is not very particular 
as to soil. It will grow well in a fresh sandy 
loam, with a third part of well-rotted horse 
mannre or leaf mould, to which should be added 
a little ooarse river sand. In the northern 
counties, the Cineraria may, in summer, be grown 
in the open air, provided the position be sheltered 
from draughts,and shaded by a wall or thick hedge. 
The position having been made moist by copious 
watering, the whole must be removed about the 
end of September under glass and kept oool. 


In the dry, hot sontbern counties, a frame is, 
except in very favourable positions, - necessary' to 
proteot the plants from the hot winds. The north 
side of a high wall will, without the shelter of a 
frame, sometimes be found too dry for them to 
retain the necessary moisture. The latest sown 
batch of plants will be found the most easy to 
manage, and will turn out the best speoimens, 
having the cool, moist nights of autumn in their 
favour. 

Insects. —The Cineraria is particularly sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of green-fly, especially in 
summer, but these vermin are easily destroyed 
by Tobacco smoke. Fly will sometimes attack the 
roots without any Bigns of it on the leaves, 
in which oase the plants should be turned ont 
of their pots, which should be inverted, the 
plants placed on them, and in this position 
should be fngimated, and then returned to the 
pots. 

Large specimen plants of the Cineraria may 
be easily grown by shifting the plants on into 
lO.inch pots, using some rongh bones in the soil, 
bat care must be taken that the plants never be¬ 
oome in the least pot-bonnd before they are 
shifted into the flower ing-pots ; in other words, 
they mast be kept steadily growing, without oheok, 
and when the heads of bloom are well up they may 
be opened out, and tied into shape by thin ties of 
bast to the rim of the pots, for which purpose per¬ 
forated-rimmed pots should be used, as they are 
much better adapted to this work than the com- 
men pot, which necessitates the ruse of stioks. 
These specimen plants must be grown close to the 
glasB iu a moist house from which froBt is ex¬ 
cluded ; weak liquid manure must be given re- 
gnlarly, and plenty of room allowed between the 
plants for the free oironlation of air. C. 


Tritonia aurea.—I once grew this for con. 
servatory decoration in July and August, and well 
did it serve as an associate to the Japan Lilies, 
Balsams, and fine foliaged plants which play 
the most prominent part at this season. 

In onr gardens was a large glass house open 
at one gable end, which was considered the 
front, the sides being made of upright deals, 
each about a fourth of an inoh distant from 
the other, so that although a valuable house 
for placing flowering plants in in the summer and 
autumn, it was no nse in this way in the 
winter months. Thoronghout the cold winter 
months, however, we stored in it the ladders, 
garden seats, frame sashes, &o., and amongst 
other plants the Tritonias. These I stored 
away in a corner, covering the pots with some 
leaves or litter, so as to prevent the frost touch¬ 
ing the roots, for our winters were commonly 
very severe. In this position they remained un¬ 
touched till the end of February, receiving no 
water whatever during that time, yet the soil 
never became too dry. I then took them into 
the greenhouse, gave them a little water, and, 
as soon as time permitted, repotted them, using 
a compost of three parts good yellow loam, one 
of rotten mannre or leaf-mould, with a good ad¬ 
mixture of sharp river sand and finely broken 
orocks. In potting, I took particular care to 
have good drainage, and in turning ont the 
plants, to preserve the roots from mutilation. 
If I wanted to inorease my Btock, I took off as 
many joints of the rhizomes or surface 
roots as I thought convenient, and potted 
them. I also found it necessary to 
reduce the size of the plants sometimes, 
for unless this be done they get too big for suit¬ 
able pots, and placing them in pots larger than 
10 in. or at most 12 in. in diameter gives them 
a clumsy appearance, and if th» ir roots are too 
confined they come up spindly, and the leaves 
assame a yellow tinge in the autumn sooner than 
they otherwise would. After potting, I plaoe the 
pots on stages in an airy boose near the glass, 
in company with the Japan Lilies ; I kept them 
just moderately moist at the first, but as they 
advance in growth I give them good soakings, 
and when they are throwing np their flower, 
spikes I find they are greatly benefited by occa¬ 
sional applications of mannre water. They need 
no farther care throughont the summer than the 
sapport of a neat stake or two at the flowering 
season. They oontinue a long time in bloom, and 
as soon as their beauty begins to fade I out over 
the flower.8pike8 about half way down, bat 
| allow their base and all their leaves to remain 
I nntonohed until they naturally decay, when I out 
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them over a few inches above the pot, and keep 
the plants a little drier than formerly. As soon as 
frost was likely to set in, I stored them away in 

tneir winter quarters, and treated them ( ‘as before. 
The fleshy rhizomes, should,the soil beoometoo dry 
in the winter, are apt to get damaged, but when 
covered with leaves or litter such is unlikely to 

take place. A. W. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 

To insure good bloom, both Carnations and 
Picotees demand particular attention. If they 
are grown for exhibition purposes, two blooms 
will be sufficient; but if not, a larger number 
may be left. Greenfly is sometimes very trouble, 
gome. It should either be brnshed off with a 
ft ft brush, or the affected parts should be dusted 
over with Pooley’s Tobacco Powder, which should 
be used early in the morning while the dew is on 
the plants. If the insects are very numerous, 
and means for fumigating aro available, let this 
be done, as it is the most effectual remedy. 
Dating the time the buds are swelling, a little 
weak manure water may be given about twice a 
week. Constant attention to watering is abso¬ 
lutely necessary during the time they are in 
bloom, so as not to allow them to get too dry. 
They should be shaded from the sun, but should 
have as much light and air as possible at all 
times. Should the weather be hot and dry, 
the foliage should be sprinkled once or twice 
a day, taking care not to wet the blooms. This 


will be a great assistance, and will help to pro¬ 
long tbe bloom. When the plants have done 
flowering, they should be returned to the open 
air, in order to get the shoots in good condition 
for layering, which operation should be performed 
early in August. The process, which is a very 
simple one, is this : Prepare some light, rich, 
sandy soil; stir the soil out of the pots to a 
depth of about 2 in., and fill up with the pre¬ 
pared soil; the layers should then have tbe leaves 
cut off to within the third or fourth joint from the 
top; then take the layer in the left hand, and 
with a very sharp knife make an incision in the 
under side, beginning about k in. below the third 
joint, and extending it upwards through the 
centre of the stem, about } in. past the third 
joint, catting off the lower end or heel of this 
“tongue” just below the joint. The layer will 
require to be pegged down. A most suitable peg 
for this purpose can be made from the common 
brake Fern used in a green state. Take care not 
to press the layers more than } in. deep in the 
soil, as they root much better when shallow, and 
keep them as upright as possible. In dry weather 
they should be frequently sprinkled with a fine 
rose water-pot, so as to keep the soil in a moist 
state. In about a month or six weeks afterwards 
they will be sufficiently well rooted to be taken 
eff with safety and potted into 2£-in. pots. 
—Florist. 


Gardenias for Cut Flowers.— Growing 
Gardenias in pots is a tedious plan. In order to 
grow them well the roots muBt have a ran, and 
a run, too, among good material. But it is not the 
mere gain in the way of growth to whioh growers 
in general have to look ; it is the crop of 
flowers. Well, then, if any one wishes to have 
them in quantity, make a young plantation, as 
is often done with Camellias, and let the plants 
have their own way for awhile, and there will be 
abundance of flowers for more than one season. 
The way I succeeded was to take a portion of a 
warm house in whioh there was some staging; I had 
a compost of loam, peat, and leaf-mould mixed 
together, to whioh was added some sand. This 
was placed on the stone bench, levelled and 
then planted, and half the attention needed for 
pot Gardenias served the purpose in this case. 
Planted in this way, they yielded quantities of 
bloom to succeed Camellias and to take their 
place np to November. The sorts which I have 
wed are G. Fortnnei and radicans; the former 
“a vigorous grower and needs pruning; the 
latter may be allowed to go on as it likes. 
Byringing and an occasional brushing are all that 
^necessary to keep the plants clean. I have ad¬ 
vised numbers to try this method of cultivation; 
and, so far as I have been able to learn, all have 
(lone bo with satisfaction and uniform suc- 

□ igitlzed by Google 


Plants on Staircases.— In the subdued 
light of ordinary staircases it is only plants of 
bold and massivo foliage that produce a suitable 

effect. Plants in snoh situations are 
generally, on entering the hall, seen with the 
light behind them streaming down from the 
window on the first landing ; in which case, all 
the foliage, as seen from the hall, appears dark, 
and tbe form of the foliage, if of a bold character, 
defines very strikingly against the light. I have 
seen very fine artistic effects produced by fine 
plants judiciously placed about staircases and 
landings, where there is room, especially if the 
spaoe admits of the distribntion of large plants 
of American Aloe being so distributed during the 
winter months, when they are taken in for 
protection, after having done duty during the 
summer months about the lawns and terraces. 
The stiff and finely formed leaves of plants of 
this, and some other classes whioh might be 
named, harmonise well with the architectural 
features, which, in ordinary houses, are 
generally somewhat more developed in the hall 
and staircase than in the other parts.—H. 

Australian Fly-trap.— This little Fly-trap 
(Cepbalotas follicularis) is a dwarf, almost Btem- 
less plant, found in marshy ground near St. 
George’s Sound, on the N.E. coast of Australia. 
The pitcher-like leaves, famished with true lids, 
vary in size from 1 in. to 3 in. in length, 
and are of a dark green colour, tinged with 
blAckish.pnrple ; the month is ornamented with 



Australian Fly-trap (Oephalotus foilioularis). 


an annular disk, and the lid is netted with veins 
of reddish-pink. In addition to the pitchers, 
this plant also produces separate leaves of an 
oblong shape. It should be grown in about 
eqnal parts of peat and living Sphagnum, and the 
pot should be placed in a pan of water at the warm 
end of a greenhouse, or the cool end of a stove. 
Under bell-glasses, with the pots plunged in 
white gravel, such plants thrive well, and are 
very curions and interesting. 

Variety in the Leaf Decoration of 
Flower Vases, &c. —Sometimes the effect 
of large flowers is spoiled by intermixture 
with puny flowers of other plants, or on 
attempt to green down the blaze of colour by 
Fern or other leaves. The proper leaves for 
many large flowers are their own, or some 
other large kind. It may be fancy more than 
correct taste, bnt it seems to us that even Fern 
fronds are rather out of place with such out 
flowers as Rhododendrons. We remember we 
once learned from a confectioner to royalty a 
lesson which is as applicable to the dressing of 
flowers as of frnit, thought not perhaps to 
the same extent. He said, “ Each fruit should 
be dished up garnished with its own leaves.” 
Why not eaoh flower ? An attempt to conform 
to such a law would give more freshness and 
variety to our floral devices than aught else 
we could try. What should we think of the 
ladies if, with all their changes of dresses, they 
invariably used the same trimmings ? To a large 
extent this is just what we do with our flowers 
—stiff or graceful, sober or gay, we fringe them 
all alike with the same Ferns. Would it not be 
better taste to try their own leaves first ? There 
in no fear of not using enough Fern; bat distinot- 
ness and freshness could oftener be reached if 
we laid it aside now and then for other greens. 
Many of the Conifer® form good substitutes, 
barring the smell when bruised; and Asparagus, 
common Grasses, and numbers of other plants 
may be used with as good an effect as the Ferns. 

63.—Gold Fish in Fountain.— Place some rockwork 
or roots of trees that live near water in the fountain, 
and plant several roots of Valisneria Bpiralis in it to act 
as a shade or shelter for the fish, otherwise they will 
go blind and die. as it is unnatural for them to live in 
too great a glare of ligh:. In a short time you can 
procure somo Myriophyllum spicatnm and Oallitriche 
vema, which will grow oasily, and be very ornamental 
with gold fish. I have kept ttem for eighteen months, 
at a low temperature, without a change of water, and 
when I changed it, I lost my fish.—J. Gouchbb, F.L.S. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 
WINDOW PLANTS. 

BY J. C. NIVEN, BOTANIC GARDENS, HULL. 
The object of tbe following instructions is to 
point out the various operations necessary in the 
ordinary management of window plants, and the 
most ready mode in whioh these operations may 
be performed, as well as to give the names of 
such plants as are best adapted for window 
growth. 

Soil. —There is no greater difficulty that the 
occupant of a town has to contend with than that 
of getting good Boil, or mould, and I need 
not say that the sweet and genial character of 
the soil is a most important element towards 
success. Only contemplate the Bour black 
material so often used, possibly the result of 
a small mining operation underneath the cobble 
stones of a back yard, where it has lain for years 
deluged with impnre water and unsweetenod by 
the corrective influence of the atmosphere ; a 
worse material in whioh to grow plants could not 
be found. Or possibly a handkerchief-full of 
road-scrapings has been secured for the 
purpose, whioh, when used alone, possess a some¬ 
what close affinity to oement, and when first 
applied to the plant have a tendency to burn the 
young roots, so that it is more than probable that 
by the time its fiery nature becomes exhausted 
the vitality of the plant is also extinguished. 
Where and how then is this desideratum (a 
good compost) to be obtained ? My answer 
is, that if any one thing more than another 
, in connection with window gardening belongs 
to floral societies, it is to devote a small 
portion of their funds to the preparation of suitable 
compost, distributing tbe same at depots where 
it can readily be obtained by those who 
possess plants. This would be a boon as highly 
appreciated as the distribution of plants in the 
antnmn, because such plants are new acquaint, 
ances; whereas those that are pining for lack of 
proper soil have each their proper history, aye, 
histories that not unfrequently reflect some of the 
brightest beams of the best part of human 
nature. 

Pots and Potting. —Garden pots are not 
expensive, and as they are sold everywhere, I 
assume that no one who cherishes a plant will 
begrudge the outlay of a few pence for that 
purpose; bnt failing the means, let them fall 
back on their own ingenuity as to what they will 
use as a substitute. There is a wide field for 
them, nor will I attempt to limit it by offering 
any suggestion beyond this, that whatever the 
substitute may be, remember every flower.pot is 
provided with an opening at the bottom for the 
important purpose of drainage. Further, it is 
important to remember that unglazed ware is 
better than glazed ware. Assnraing, then, that 
soil has been obtained, and that pots or some 
substitute has been found, when, it will be asked, 
are we to repot ? A very proper inquiry. As a 
rule, do not repot plants when they are showing 
their flower-bnds, eleepossibly they will all falloff, 
and do not repot them in the winter, when Nature 
is at rest. As a general rule the spring-time is the 
best, when Nature’s energies may be said to be 
roused into activity, and when she is best pre¬ 
pared to repair all damages which occur in the 
operation. In the spring-time—say in the month 
of April—if the pot in which the plant is growing 
s small in proportion to the size of the plant, 
and it evidently requires a larger pot, carefully 
turn the plant upeide down, and tap the pot 
edge gently on the table, and the ball of earth 
and roots will oomo out on the palm of yonr hand, 
a perfeot representative in shape of the pot it was 
grown in. It may appear to be nearly all roots, 
bnt as the greater part of these will be dead, 
although here and there will be young aotive 
roots just forming, use oare. Remove the pot¬ 
sherds at the bottom, and in doing so make a 
note of what yon see, namely, that these open 
fragments will be full of roots—old roots it is 
true, and possibly dead by this time—but they 
have had their use, and learn therefrom that this 
open material has an important value; and 
further, the roots, however much they dislike the 
light, and consequently always grow earthward, 
like a little air, and the moist air that fills up the 
space between this material is just what they 
revel in. After having carefully dislodged the 
open material from the roots, and loosened the 
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small is also a good thing, not that it contains 
mnch nourishment in itself, but, like a sponge, it 
absorbs any moisture near it. The charcoal also 
sucks and stores up all the bad gases in the 
atmosphere, and gives them out to the plant as 
the roots require them. 

Watering. —Next in importance to the soil 
comes the process of watering. How often the 
death of a plant is to be attributed to injudicious 
watering. I believe the idea is almost irresistible 
with many people, that if a plant looks siokly, 
water is the great curative agent, and that more 
water alone can restore it. They drown the vital 
principle in the plant with mistaken kindness. 
As soon as ever you see the leaf inclined to 
turn yellow and sickly, be careful with the water; 
very probably the withholding it for a few days 
will act as a restorative. The first principle of 
watering is, never water unless the ball of the 
plant is dry, and when you water, do it 
thoroughly, not in frequent dribbles, but give 
the plant a good drink when it is really thirsty. 
But you may possibly say, Yes, it’s all very well 
to say “ when it’s dry,” but how am I to know 
when it is dry ? By a very simple process. 
Now, don’t try to push your finger down the side 
of the pot, for you will do more harm than good 
if you do. Just, for example, tap with your 
knuckle the pots at this moment on yonr window- 



accomplished where the soil is in a moderately 
dry state. 

Frost. —As a matter of course, plants grown 
in a window are liable to get frozen. To guard 
against this possibility, it will be advisable to 
remove the plants from the window-sill during 
the night, in very severe weather at least. 
As soon as you see those beautiful vagaries 
of crystal put in an appearance round the 
edges of your window-pane, be sure a dangerous 
enemy is near at hand. If there has been no 
fire in the room during the day, remove the 
plants to the further side of the room, and 
don’t replace them till you are assured that 
the danger is past. Should the plants get frozen 
by any mischance, what is to be done ? 
Place them in a dark part of the room and 
sprinkle them with water—cold water, mind ; 
hot water would be death to them. Let the 
prooess of thawing be gradual; Nature is never 
in a hurry. 

Dracronas as Window Plants.—But a 
few years ago Dracmnas were only known in 
collections of ohoioe greenhouse plants, and, like 
many other thiugs, it was formely supposed 
that they could only be grown by skilful gar¬ 
deners, They have been found to endura, how¬ 
ever, and even flourish under very ordinary 
treatment. The increased taste for 
and general use of hanging-baskets 
and window.boxes have made plants 
formerly rare in such positions 
now quite common. Dracaenas, as 
will be seen by our illustration, 
have a fine effect in window.boxes, 
and they also look well in Wardian 
oases. Dracaenas, as iB doubtless well 
known, belong to the Lily family, but 
they do not have showy flowers, and 
are cultivated solely for their foliage. 
Many of them have red-ooloured 
foliage, and others present different 
shades of green. There is considerable 
difference in the width and thickness 
of the leaves, and all have a pleasing 
tropical habit. They endure the dry 
air of our dwellings with impunity. 
The tall specimen in the centre of tte 
box is Dracaena indivisa; the two 
Bmaller ones are, D. terminalis, with 
reddish foliage, and D. australis, with 
broad green leaves. Some Trades- 
cantia repens is put in as a covering 
to the soil, so as to give the box a 
pleasing appearance.— Home. 


Box of Window Dracsenas. 


earth by working gently with the fingers at the 
lower part of the ball, the plant will be ready for 
its new quarters. I presume, of course, that 
before you have proceeded thus far you have 
a pot somewhat larger ready for its reception; 
and if not a new one, it should be well washed, 
quite as much for the benefit of the plant as 
for appearance sake. Don’t forget the lesson 
you learned about drainage; put some hard 
open material in the bottom, lay over it a bit 
of Moss, or, failing this, a few of the dead or 
decaying leaves of the plant; these will prevent 
the soil filling up the crevices, and thus destroy, 
ing the value of this material. Next place 
the ball of roots in the centre of the new pot, 
having previously put sufficient soil in the 
bottom to raise the surface of the old ball to 
within a quarter of an inch of the top of 
the pot, then fill in the soil well round, shake 
it down, and when full press it firmly with 
the thumbs, turning the pot round with the 
fingers during the operation. Do not be fright, 
oned that you will hurt the roots by pressure, 
but do it vigorously, for if the soil be left loose 
the water will escape as through a sieve. When 
this operation is completed, the surface of the 
soil will be level, rather less than £ in. 
below the top of the pot, thus leaving room for 
a water supply. Do not pile up the soil round the 
neck of the plant—a fault too often com¬ 
mitted—such an arrangement naturally 
Bends the water down the sides of the pot, 
when perhaps the interior of the mass of 
soil is thoroughly dry. Though I have said 
that spring is generally the best time for 
potting plants, I do not say it is always so. 

Take, for instance, a Geranium, that 
flowers early in summer. When its flower¬ 
ing season is over it ought to be cut down, 
say to half its height, or even less. It 
ought then to be set out of doors in a shady 
place until it begins to form nice buds and 
small green leaves along its old branches; 
this it will do within a few weeks. After 
exhausted Nature has begun thus to show 
her returning energies, the process of re¬ 
potting should be attended to; but in this 
case it is best to shake all the soil away 
from the roots, trimming the long Btrag- 
gling ones with a sharp knife, repotting 
in a smaller pot than that in whioh the 
plant previously grew. This small pot will 
get well filled with roots before winter, 
and in spring the plant should be trans¬ 
ferred to a larger pot in which to bloom, 
the same process being repeated each suc¬ 
ceeding autumn and spring. After pot¬ 
ting, unless the fresh soil be in a wet 
oondition—which it should not be—place 
your pots out of doors on a level place, 
and give them a good watering, so as to 
fairly penetrate the mass. 

Top Dressing. —Supposing the accom¬ 
modation for a plantin a window is limited 
as to sizeof pot,and you cannot arrange for 
a larger one, then in lieu of repotting as 
before described, you may fall back on the 
expedient of top-dressing. In doing this a 
moderately sharp piece of wood should be 
used—say a piece of old lath (don’t use a 
knife), and having carefully loosened the 
surface Boil for 1 in. or more,avoiding any injury to 
the roots, remove it all and replaoe with fresh 
soil. As this operation will be performed only 
on those plants that have been grown for several 
years in the same pot, and which will necessarily 
have impoverished the original soil, it will be 
advisable to add some stimulant. Possibly you 
will ask what stimulant you are to use. I will 
mention two or three which are most easily 
attainable. One may be picked up in the street or 
on any roadway frequented by horses, if you get 
an early start of the street-sweeper. This, mixed 
with the compost whioh the Window Garden 
Society ought to supply, will be a useful 
stimulant. Another, and one more lasting in 
character, may be obtained by getting a bone or 
two, drying them well before the fire, over it, or 
in it—it matters not which—and with a hammer, 
or even a flat-iron, breaking tho bone up into 
small pieces, as small as you can make them. 
Use a dessert or tablespoonful of these, according 
to the size of the pot, to mix with your soil, and 
you have a storehouse of food that will last the 
plant for a year or tWDf> A little oharloal broken 
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sill, and if you have an ear for any more refiaed 
music than Scotch bagpipes you will detect a 
difference in the Bound produced. One pot will 
ring with a bit of bell-like music, that’s dry ; 
another, knock as you like, returns nothing but 
a dead leaden sound, that’s wet. Having thus 
told you when and how to water, it only remains 
to say that in all cases use rain water if you can 
possibly get it, and in oold weather take care 
that the water is about the same temperature as 
that of the room in whioh the plants are growing 
before you use it. Saucers below the pots are 
useful, but never allow the water to Btand in 
them, but shortly after you have watered your 
plants empty all that has run into the saucers, so 
that air may circulate through the drainage 
material, and acton the soil from below as well 
os from above. This circulation of air from be¬ 
low is entirely oheoked by water standing in the 
saucers. You will remember that I told you 
after repotting your plant to give it a good 
soaking, but for some days, possibly weeks after, 
wards, it may not require any more. Daring 
this time evaporation will only take place from 
the surface of the soil; and the roots having 
been damaged, will have to repair the damage 
done to them, a somewhat slow process, before 
they can absorb water freely; and, therefore, 
these repairs are more rapidly and efficiently 


Dracaenas in Rooms.— Early in 
last November I placed in my sitting- 
room a plant of Dracaena terminalis, 
rich in the brilliant oolour of its leaf¬ 
age, and though the room sometimes 
had a fire lighted and frequently had 
not, and the escape of gas was such as 
to destroy Cinerarias and Primulas in 
a few days, yet the Dracmna remained 
fresh and beautiful nntil May. Most, 
if not all, of the Dracaenas would do the same, as 
would almost all leathery-leaved plants not 
natives of hot countries. The secret of this 
success with foliage plants is constant washing. 
Twice a week, if not more frequently, the plant 
had its leaves sponged on both sides with warm 
water, occasionally using a little common soap 
in the process, and to this I attribute its con¬ 
tinued healthy appearance. Dust and a bad 
atmosphere are the great drawbacks to plant 
cultivation in rooms. Hence, plants that have 
woolly leaves, whioh oolleotthe dust and hold it, 
never do so well either indoors or in the open air 
in towns as those whioh have smooth ones.—L. E. 


Strawberries for Hanging Baskets— Little bushes 
of Alpine Strawberries are really pretty plants for 
house culture, and in a moderately low temperature 
will produce fruit continuously. I have takon up and 
potted a good number of plants of both the red and 
white Alpine, and expert that their fruit and flowers 
will, during the winter, amply repay the little care 
required in their culture. I should think that those who 
take so much delight iu window plants would try the 
Alpine Strawberries. The varieties that produce 
runners are very pretty when grown in hanginglbaskets, 
for the long, pendent stems produce a bunch of leaves, 
flowers, and fruit at every joint, and I am sure the whole 
appearance of the plants is equal, if not suDerior, to 
Aaron’s Beard (Saxifraga sarmentosa), Tradescantia, 
and scores of similar plants that are generally cultiyated 
for snch purposw.~w,.. ,| fr(}n 
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FLOWERS. 

The Silvery Saxifrage (8. pyramidalis).— 
This is a charming plant, perfectly hardy, grow, 
iog well on any raised mound or little rookery. 
When out of flower its silvery rosettes of leaves 
give it a striking appearanoe; whilst when in 
foil flower it is one of the most attractive of 
rock plants. Grown in pots, too, it makes an 
excellent plant for the summer and antumn 
decoration of the greenhouse, or it will last a long 
time and form an attractive objeot in a window. 
It is increased by offsets, which are formed round 
the bases of established plants. A good sandy 
loam mixed with leaf-mould suits it perfectly. 

Spring Flower*.—With little outlay gardens 


is always in want, and therefore always in 
search, of certain species and varieties; the 
cultivator of snooulents, of bulbs, of hardy 
herbaceous plants, of choice trees and shrubs, 
finds that his possesions are so many keys to the 
vegetable kingdom, and at every advanoe of 
knowledge accomplished by their aid, he learnB 
how many more interesting and beautiful plants 
therearein the world which he has not yet obtained, 
and which he wonld rejoioe to possess. Collect, 
ing is an exciting pursuit, and we sooner for. 
give a man for wasting his snbetance in riotous 
gardening, when this passion has seized him, than 
if he were under a Geranium or Yerbena spell, 
revolving amid only half a dozen species of plants, 
and deriving no higher pleasure from his garden 
than repeating upon its surfaoe the designs he 


mightbemadetolookgayduringthespringmonths,' is already tired of in carpets, chintzes, and wall 
instead of being blank and dreary. Now, when | papers. For the public promenade, as for the 
ipring.flowers cost but a trifle, this should not! great garden, where there is room for everything, 
be the case. When it is time to lift the plants I and ample means to boot, good bedding is one of 
that have flowered in spring to make room for the necessities of the decorative part of hortioul. 

intended for summer-blooming, they may | tnre; but in the small garden, which is like an 
be planted in some back border, and 
when autumn comes round they may be 
lifted, divided, and re-planted in flower 
beds. This practice may be followed 
year after year, while others shed their 
seed, and their numbers are increased in 
that form. The first outlay is the prin. 
eipal one, as, with the exception of new 
verities, the old stock will maintain 
itself. I have planted myself, in the 
centre of the lawn, a star.shaped bed ; 
this I have filled as follows:—In the 
centre is a circle of Cliveden Purple 
Pansy, and the rest Cliveden Yellow; 
right and left of these is a large pair of 
bods, shaped like crossed oom passes, 
these I have planted with blue Forget, 
ma-uot. Between the specimen shrubs 
■re different-shaped beds, some circular; 
in these I have dark-coloured Polyan¬ 
thuses in the centres, edged with Clive, 
den White Pansies. Then 1 have a pair, 
shaped like a oirole in the middle, the 
ends being two half-oiroles; the centres 
of these consists of Yiola oornnta, and 
the two half-oirolea, which form the 
ground-work of the oentre, are filled 
with variegated Arabia. The next are 
long squares (if I may so call them), 
with oiroles at the oorners, and are 
filled with mixed Pansies; then 1 have 
some, formed like a Maltese cross of 
variegated Arabia, with a square of 
Viola oornnta in the middle, where the 
points of the cross meet; then I have 
some of a circular form, with two square 
ends drawn out of each, in tho circle 
mb doable scarlet Daisies, edged with 
Viola lutea, the ends being made to 
match; then I have some others of a 
diamond shape, filled with Auriculas. 

Besides the plants just mentioned, I 
have alio Hepatioas, Tulips, Crocuses, 

Jonquils, Ac., all of which tend to give 
my garden a gay and interesting ap. 
pearance daring the spring months, a 
season when flowers are most appre¬ 
ciated.— A, H. 

Variety in Small Gardens. — Amateur 
and other cultivators, who are not bound to the 
delusions of the bedding system, find exhanstless 
amusement in collecting representatives of various 
families of plants adaped to the means at their 
command for keeping and cultivating them. 

Where the bedding system reigns supreme, this 
is impossible, for greenhouses, frames, and nursery 
beds are all filled to overflowing with the mono- 
tooous round of snbjeots that are to be planted in 
Hay, that are to bloom in July, that are to be rag. 

Red in September, and that are to be housed in 
October, leaving the places they occupied empty 
end cold till May returns. Collecting allies 
horticultural recreations with botanical science, 
affords scope for the exercise of thought, and 
occasionally quickens inquiry and research; it 
instils into the mind a larger knowledge, and into 
the heart a warmer love of plants than is pos¬ 
able where the garden is kept as a plaoe for a 
more display of colour during three or four months 
of the year. It is next to impossible to avoid 
collecting when an interest has been created for 
certain forma of vegetation. The lover of Ferns 



The Tall Silvery Mountain Saxifrage (S. pyramidalia) in a 
London Garden. 


extension of the drawing room, or a sort of out¬ 
door parlour, something more is wanted than 
danba of yellow and red, whioh— 

Like the borealis race, 

Flit ere yon oan point their plaoe. 

We want entertainment the whole year round; 
beanty for the eye, and with it fragrance, agree¬ 
able associations,variety, and something to engage 
and interest the mental faoulty. In plaoe of the 
scrubby evergreens that are tolerated, because 
of the bedding, like the Dragon of Wantley, 
swallows up everything but itself, we ought to 
see in private gardens a considerable variety of 
the most beautiful shrubs and trees, deciduous 
and evergreen; the first so various in form [and 
leafage, and many of them so magnificent when 
in flower; the second warm and rioh in the depth 
of winter, making the plaoe look like home, so 
that a glance from the window neither chills nor 
repels, as must be the case when a person of any 
taste looks out upon a dreary parterre that is 
known to be of use only in the height of summer, 
when mere colour is least wanted, and when, in 


many oases, little or nothing is thought of 
it. For summer and autumn disptay, and even 
for winter, the hardy plantB comprise myriads of 
fine snbjeots, some showy enough even for a 
vulgar taste, but many more beautiful in the true 
sense of the word, with graoe of form and deli, 
cate harmonies of tintings, and characters so in. 
dividual that one deserves to have a history, and 
to have that history, told to all [admirers. And 
when winter comes again, the variegated leaved 
and berry.bearing shrubs that are within the 
reach of English cultivators would suffice to effect 
an apparent change of climate. It is enough for 
us to be frozen to-day and roasted to-morrow in 
this wayward, changeable, UDgeniai, unfriendly 
clime ; we need not make our gardens lugubrious 
to increase the horror. Yet this we do, and only 
at rare intervals do we meet with examples of 
what English gardens might be in warmth, cheer, 
fulness, richness, and variety even in the very 
depth of winter.—F. 

Devoniensis Bose. —Several years ago I 
planted, against a 12-ft. wall facing due east, a 
plant of the climbing Devoniensis, 
budded upon a dwarf Brier. The first 
season, owing to its having been out 
rather olosely for buds, it did not 
flower much; but the following spring 
it threw ont one shoot 18 ft. long, with 
thickness in proportion, and several 
others of less dimensions. That season 
1 had a few blooms whioh were very 
fine, but there were not many of them. 
Last season, however, the display was 
magnificent, as many as thirty beauti- 
fully-formed, half-open buds, with a 
quantity of others in various stages of 
development, being all visible at one 
time—the admiration of all who saw 
them. This tree w ithstood the severity 
of the winter of 1870-71 without being 
in any way injured. It was neither 
thatched nor protected in any shape. 
Against the same wall I had, on three 
snooeBsive seasons, lost plants of Mar6- 
ohal Niel on the Manetti stock. I have 
also standards of Climbing Devoniensis, 
whioh did well last winter, planted upon 
a piece of ground facing due north ; but 
I cannot Bay as much for several other 
Teas planted in the same situation, such 
as Madame Faloot, Madame Margottin, 
Madame Willermoz, and others, all of 
whioh have been out down to the buds. 
—C. W. 

Violas as Border Plants.— The 
improved varieties of the Yiola now in 
cultivation must, in future, occupy a 
prominent position in small gardens, as 
nothing oan surpass them in richness of 
colour or in general effectiveness. Inde¬ 
pendently of their continuous free. 
—flowering habit, they are specially com- 
^ --- mendable on aooount of their perfect 
hardiness of constitution and the faoi. 
lity with whioh they oan be increased 
and wintered ; although, however, they 
Btand over winter uninjured in the 
open ground, and are capable of being 
divided and increased to any extent 
daring the spring mouths, I would 
recommend that cuttings of them be propagated 
in a cold frame in autumn when every cutting 
will be sure to root, if put into a light sandy 
compost. Thus, with the least possible labour or 
after attention, we secure a fresh batoh of 
vigorous plants, whioh will be found to be more 
satisfactory than divisions. The flowering shoots 
should be pinched back early in the season, and 
afterwards the plants may be put out upon a 
border at greater distances apart, until such 
time as the beds are in readiness for their re. 
oeption. It is important that these Yiolas shonld 
be established in their summer quarters as early 
in the season as possible. They naturally 
delight in a rather strong, rioh, moist soil; it 
will, therefore, be necessary, more particularly 
in the case of light sandy soils, to secure these 
conditions for them by introducing fresh turfy 
soil, enriohed with decayed manure, and watering 
with liquid manure, so as to promote vigour of 
growth and consequent continuity of bloom. 
By thus keeping the plants in a healthy growing 
state they seldom suffer from insect pests or 
mildew; but if the latter should attack them, it 
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may be kept in oheok by dusting with flowers of 
sulphur. There is now in cultivation a large 
variety of Violas, many of which possess 
features of considerable merit. 1 have found 
the best to be Viola lutea grandiflora, a tall free- 
blooming kind, good for centre groups; Dickson’s 
Golden Gem, the finest of the yellow class, 
Gornuta Magnificent, a handsome purple variety ; 
0. Sensation, deep blue, a good bedder; G. Per¬ 
fection, a well known variety, possessing good 
properties as a bedding plant; Blue Bell, a 
charming variety, resembling to some extent 
Viola Perfection. Its blossoms are shaded violet, 
and the plants, though remarkably compact in 
growth, are vigorous in constitution, withstand¬ 
ing attacks from mildew better than Perfection. 
Bine Bell comes into bloom early in the season, 
and remains in beauty till late in autumn. It is, 
therefore, a variety which cannot fail to give 
satisfaction.—G. W. 


STANDARD FUCHSIAS. 

There are some noble species of the Fuchsia, 
such as the corymbiflora, that must be 
grown as standards to have their beauty 
fully seen. The racemes of flowers and the 
flower-tubes themselves are so long that 
they only look their best when raised on 
clear stems of 4 ft., 6 ft., or more in length. 
This species, too, now so seldom seen, is one 
of the very best for outdoor culture. 

Thirty or more years ago I used to bed 
out Fuchsia corymbiflora and fulgens in 
East Suffolk, and found them both the most 
valuable of ail flowers for the decoration of 
large silver epergnes and vases for the 
dinner-table. But, though the corymbiflora 
flowered freely in beds of poor Boil, the 
oorymbs of bloom were too long for the 
dwarf plants, as they used to whip the 
ground in windy weather, and so gob soiled. 

Fuchsia corymbiflora as standards used 
to form striking features at Shrubland many 
years ago, when Mr. Donald Beaton was in 
the hey-day of his strength and success. 
A row of these plants flanked the walks in 
the looking-glass garden, and the effect was 
as pleasing as it was at that time unique. 
The walk terminated in a small summer 
house, the notable feature of which was a 
pioture of a lovely landscape in the centre 
of the wall. In front as the visitor advanced 
the illusion dissolved, and he found himself 
entranced before an open frame, command¬ 
ing the richest parts of the garden, the park 
beyond, and the woods and fields in the far 
distance, with the river rippling, which 
beoomes the Orwell, winding like a large 
silver thread through the verdant green 
meadows that it enriches and adorns. Mr. 
BeatonJ was marvellously proud of those 
Fuchsias, and took pains to describe their 
origin and treatment. The finest specimens 
were in 12-in. pots. About October 1 the 
best of them were placed in the conserva¬ 
tory for winter flowering. The others, and 
these not in pots, were closely stowed away 
in a dark, Orangery sort of place, among 
huge Camellias, Rhododendrons, &o., for ( 
the winter. About April they were over- 
hauled, pruned, if necessary, and started for 
a time in one of the houses, and reinstated 
in their quarters in the borders in the look¬ 
ing-glass garden about the end of May. 
For bedding out a similar course of winter 
Btoring was adopted. Old plants of these 
larger species flower more freely than cut¬ 
tings, and in choosing cuttings rather weak 
shoots should be selected, and rooted early 
in the autumn. 

Fuchsia fulgens, being bulbous-rooted, 
may be taken annually, and stored and 
treated like Marvel of Peru, Salvia patens, 
or Dahlias. The hardy red Fuchsias in beds 
or borders, however, do not need lifting; 
they may be safely left in the open air for 
the winter with such protection as we have 
indicated, or without, if their tops are left 
on till the spring. It is rare, indeed, that 
winter frosts wiU destroy the wood of well- 


ripened plants of Fuchsia to the ground, 
and should it do so it is better, perhaps, for 
next year’s crop of shoots, for the Fuchsia 
almost invariably breaks the strongest just 
around the collar. 

The whole of our greenhouse varieties, as 
far as I am aware, might be used for bed¬ 
ding out with less rather than more 
attention than is now bestowed on Pelar¬ 
goniums. In many positions, as in raised 
beds, borders, baskets, and in vases, what a 
welcome change and freshness would be 
produced by the use of Fuchsias! To those 
who may doubt theBe thriving and flowering 
in the open air, I would add that they need 
have no fear on that head. We generally 
grow most of our late specimen Fuchsias in 
the open air from June to the middle or end 
of September, and find the foliage finer, the 
wood stronger and more short-jointed, and 
the flowers far more numerous as the 
result of this hardy treatment. Large spare 
lants, from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high, have also 
een frequently planted out in beds or 
borders, and have flowered profusely far 
into the autumn. D. T. F. 


The French Marigold.—As a deoorative 
plant this is one of the most effective of all 
tender annuals, and none gives snoh a con¬ 
tinuity of bloom ; as, did not the frosts interfere, 
it seems doubtful whether it would ever die, and 
certainly as long as there was life there would 
be flowers. Our knowledge of the Frenoh Mari¬ 
gold has hitherto been chiefly linked with a tall 
branching and straggling habit of growth, and 
flowers of medium size and indifferent quality, 
and chiefly dark-coloured. There is now, how¬ 
ever, a kind to be obtained exceedingly dwarf 
and compact in habit, being, when in fnll bloom, 
about 10 in. in height, and oovering 1 square ft. 
of ground. The flowers are very double, of good 
size, golden yellow in colour, and borne most 
profusely, and when once established, the plants 
are quite independent of climate, flowering freely 
whether it be hot or cold, wet or dry. As I 
grow a large quantity of these Marigolds, I 
simply transfer them from the seed bed to the 
open ground, dibbling them in about 12 in. 
apart, but, if used for bedding and treated in 
this way, it would be well to have some plants in 
reserve potted off singly, as in the finest strain 
there will always be some flowers that would be 
better out, and, with plants in reserve, the va¬ 
cancies are|soon filled up. The mixed Btrain com¬ 
prises striped, yellow, orange, chestnnt, brown, 
and many vari-ooloured flowers, and furnishes 
most admirable plants for border deooration. 
Seed should be sown, in boxes or pans, at the 
end of March, or in a border late in April. 
When the plants raised under glass are 3 in. in 
height, it will be better for them to be pricked 
out from 2 in. to 3 in. apart in a cool frame, 
giving plenty of air, and then they will plant 
out Bafely, and with good balls of earth attached, 
as soon as all danger from frost is over ; and, as 
I have before mentioned, if a few plants of the 
bedding kinds be kept in reserve, then the beds 
may be filled to the best advantage, and all the 
flowers prove of the best quality and true to 
colour.—A. 


juARKSPURS. 

These are deserving of cultivation in every 
garden. The great variety of their heights, 
varying, as they do, in this respect, from 1 ft. to 6 
ft. high; the equally great variety of their shades 
of oolour, from almost scarlet to pure white, 
from the palest and most chaste lavender up 
through every conceivable shade of blue to deep 
indigo; and the very considerable variety of size 
and form of their individual blooms, some of 
whichare single,semi-double,and perfectly double, 
and set on spikes ranging from 1 ft. to 6 ft. in, 
length, render them objects of great value as 
deoorative border plants; and for cutting, either 
in immense spikes for some forms of deooration 
or in smaller lateral twigs for bouquets and 
vases, they are most useful. The combinations 
in which they can be placed in borders are 
numerous. A very effective way of showing off 
the charming shades of blue in the Delphinium 
is to plant it alternately in the line with the old 


and far too much neglected Gardener’s Garter. 
When thus planted to back up a mixed border 
the effect of the Delphiniums and any light- 
foliaged or flowering plant is very charming. 
Delphiniums are, of coarse, perfectly hardy, and 
can be cultivated in any ordinary garden soil. 
They are propagated from cuttings detaohed from 
stools when 6 in. high, or when the stools become 
large they can be lifted and divided like any 
ordinary herbaceous plant. The ground for 
them should be rich, open, and deep. When 
young plants are planted oat in spring in .soils 
where slags abound, the buds or crowns are apt 
to be devoured by them in winter; oonsequ mtly 
it is well, under snoh oircamstanoes, to lift * hem 
and lay them in for the winter in some 
sandy soil in a corner, where they can be 
more oonveniently seen to. This is only nooes- 
sary until they form large and vigorous stools. 
It is well to lift them every two or three years 
and thoroughly work the ground, adding e:me 
leaf mould or manure, and then to re-plant them. 
This is best done about the time the crowns 
begin to move in early spring. In favourable 
seasons, if they are not allowed to seed, they 
generally throw up a second crop of flowers late 
in the season ; and, the spikes being smaller and 
more twiggy, they are then most valuable for 
cutting as well as effective in the borders. 
There are now a great many varieties, and the 
following are amongBt the most useful and 
effective:— 

Amabile. —Azure blue, changing to rosy- 
lilac ; white and orange oentre; height, 5 ft.; 
producing freely lateral flower.spikea on very 
strong stems; flowers single, very large. 

Agamemnon. —Lavender, blue, suffused with 
rose; oentre, white and orange} flowers very 
large; 8 ft. 

Argus.—Azure blue, striped and tipped with 
rose; double; 3ft. 

Barlow’s Perfection. —Very rich indigo, 
blue and crimson ; flowers, double, very large, 
densely placed on large spikes; 2 ft. 

Beatsoni.—Violet, with reddish oentre; 

flowers, very doable, produced in great profusion; 

2 ft. 

Bioolor grandiflorum.—Light blue; white 
oentre; 3fc ft. 

O. Glyn.—Very bright blue; rosy-lilac and 
white oentre; 3} ft. 

Celestial.—A grand variety, blue, with 
Velvety-brown centre; height, 5 ft; flowers, 
large. 

Coronet. —Dark blue, with purple and orange 
oentre; good habit. 

Formosum, and its varieties Belladonna and 
liliaoium, are all most effective. 

Gloire de St. Maude. —Brilliant blue; 
petals suffused with crimson; flowers, extra 
large. 

Grandiflorum plenum.— Rioh dark shin¬ 
ing blue; flowers, double, free-; a oontinuous 
bloomer. 

Hendersoni. —Brilliant bine; oentre, white; 
flowers, large, borne in great profusion for 
months in succession; habit, neat; excellent 
variety for beds and borders. 

Hermann Stenger.— Oater petals, bright 
violet-blue; centre petals, rosy-pink, large, very 
double. 

Jules Bourgeois.— Cobalt blue, suffused 
with pink, orange and brown oentre ; seems freely 
branohed. 

Keteleeri.—A very distinct and beautiful 
variety, lavender.blue tinted with reddish-lilao 
doable; produced very freely 

La Belle Alliance.—Violet-blue ; white and 
orange oentre ; flowers very large. 

Louis Figuier.—Rosy.violet and bine, large, 
semi-double. 

MadameE.Geney.—Reddish-purple, tipped 
with blue; oentre, blue and white. 

Madame Henry Jacotot.— Bright azure 
blue, suffused with delioate pink. 

Magnificuxn.—Very brilliant bine; white 
and orange centre. 

M. le Bihan.—Outer petals bright blue, 
inner ones rosy.pnrple; flowers semi-double, 
set closely in the spikes like a Hyacinth. 

Nahamah.—Dark blue, suffused with bronzy 
orimson. 

N udio&ule. —Light orange-red ; compact 
habit, dwarf. 

Prince of Wales.— Azure bine, with white 
oentre, donble. 
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PLAN OF A LONDON GARDEN. 


Palcherrimum. —Rich shining blue; orange 
and white centre; produced on spikes 18 in. 
long. 

Ranunculiflorum.—Rosy-lilac, broadly mar- 
gined with oobalt blue, very double. 

Thiera.—Azure blue; centre, white; very 
doable. 

Numerous other varieties might be inolnded, 
bat all the foregoing are excellent, and anyone 
who will cultivate thorn well in borders, will 
agree with me that scarcely any other class of 
hardy perennials will produoe so effective a dis- 
play for many weeks, from the middle of Jane 
onward for at least three months .—The Oar. 
dener. 

Digitized by Google 


A LONDON GARDEN. 

Within a stone’s-throw of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment is one of the most tastefully-designed little 
gardens we know of—that at Montague House. 
If well laid out gardens are rare in the sweet, 
open country, where hill and dale and brook for 
ever teach their lessons, we need scarcely say 
they are still more so in our forests of slate and 
brick. Gloomy, pasty, shaded by miserable, 
badly.grown trees, and fl iwerless, from the Privet 
and other weedy shrubs that occupy the ground, 
London gardens have rarely been distinguished 
for loveliness of any kind. Soraotimes, indeed, a 
giant Plane or some other hardy tree pashes up 
unobserved and get its head into the light of 


day ; and after a generation or so of fleeting 
human creatures has passed away, people look 
up and see an objeot as noble as any to be seen 
in the fairest forests. But then we have to 
thank the tree and not the garden for this. 

The above plan sufficiently describes the 
garden to which we wish mow to direct attention. 
A« may be seen by looking at the section run¬ 
ning from the terrace of the house to the small 
one overlooking the Thames E nbankment at A, 
the ground rises slightly towards the river, and 
on the slight elevation are placed the few flower¬ 
beds used. The effect of these from the house is 
very good. The little lawn, as may be observed, 
has been kept nice and open, and in the small 
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clamps between it and the walk are many of 
the moat interesting and ornamental speoies 
and varieties of deciduous trees and shrubs. 
Among the older trees which have been care, 
fully preserved, is a remarkable and beautiful 
specimen of the out-leaved Alder. 

The portion of the garden which lies in 
front of the mansion was likewise laid out at 
the same time as that shown in our plan, and is 
also thoroughly well done. An innovation on 
what is commonly seen in suoh places is the 
isolation on the turf of heibaoeous plants of 
fine habit; amongst these we were glad to see 
our somewhat scarce and fastidious friend Bam- 
busa Metake growing quite healthfully. This 
part of the garden is out off from the street by 
a wall of young Ivy, which is trained up both 
sides of a strong double galvanized wire trellis. 
It is the Irish Ivy, the best kind for the purpose. 
It would not, of course, be always possible to 
imitate this plan in all places, but it give3 a good 
idea of what a garden should be, and it may be 
modified according to circumstances. 

Roses Out-of-Doora in Winter.— We 
have at least two Hoses oommonly grown in 
our gardens from which in mild seasons we cau 
expect to gather delicately-tinted buds or flowers 
even during the last week in the year. In this 
respect the monthly Hose or oommon China 
rarely disappoints us in mild seasons, if 
planted in a sheltered position where it can 
obtain its full share of sunshine. The other 
variety—Gloire de Dijon—is, without doubt, 
the most floriferous of all Roses now culti. 
vated in our gardens; it is the first to open 
its salmon or rosy.tinted buds in May, and 
after blooming at intervals throughout the 
summer, its flowers still linger until late in 
the year, unless indeed we have unusually 
rough weather. The annexed sketch repre. 
sentsthe gable end of a cottage near London, 
where often in December a dozen at least of 
good flowers of this last-named variety 
might have been gathered fresh and beau- 
tiful, and with foliage not often seen so 
perfect so late in the season. The whole 
secret as regards this extremely late bloom, 
ing may be included in the two words 1 
sunshine and shelter, since not only is the 
Hose tree itself protected from cold rains 
by the overhanging weather-boardiDg, but 
on cither side the violence of the wintry 
gales is broken by a Holly bush on the one 
side and a Yew tree on the other. Out. 
door Hoses at Christmas are not oommonly 
met with even so far north as London, but I 
gather from what I have seen in the case 
just described that by planting Gloire de 
Dijon and the oommon monthly varieties 
on sunny walls, and giving them the pro. 
tection of a broad projecting coping, and 
perchance that of a mat in very severe 
weather, those who do not possess a 
glass house need not despair of gathering 
a few fresh and fragrant Hose-buds much 
later in the year than they could be obtained 
in exposed and otherwise less favourable posi- 
tions.—F. W. B. 

Lemon-scented Verbena Out-of-doors. 
—This little shrub, favourite though it be, is 
seldom seen in good condition. When oonfined 
in a pot it has generally a sickly aspect, but 
when planted out it becomes a large bush or 
forms a handsome pillar plant. In my garden, 
against a south wall, I have two plants of it that 
are 10 ft. in height and at least 3 yards in width, 
and the quantities of spray whioh they yield 
for mixing with out flowers iB surprising. The 
only care whioh they require is protection from 
frost in winter, and to effeot this they are usually 
unnailed early in November; the branches are 
then tied into bundles and enveloped thickly in 
hay-bands; upon these is also put an outer 
covering of straw, whioh keeps all dry, their 
base being covered with coal ashes. When all 
danger from frost is over in spring the covering 
is removed, the branches are spread out, and as 
soon as the growth commences all dead wood is 
removed, the main branches being re-fastened to 
the wall; they require no summer training, 
their young growth being continually cut off for 
the many purposes of decoration to whioh they are 
applied, and to whioh they are so well adapted. 
—J. G. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 

The Vine as a Garden Ornament.—For 

covering vacant spaces on walls, for wreathing 
round trees, festooning pillars inside of houses, 
or covering vacant roof spaces with verdure, 
or clothing bald places outside with beauty, 
few plants can equal, perhaps none excel, the 
Grape Vine. The form of its leaves from first 
to last is exquisitely beautiful, the colours most 
lovely. Who shall describe the soft, woolly 
tenderness of the young Vine leaf bursting 
from its infant bed in the nut-brown bud ? 
During its progress it is painted by turns with 
almost every tint of green, and then when the 
change comes over it in the autumn, how varied 
and how beautiful are its changing hues ! As 
the young bud at its base gives the old leaf 
notice to quit in the form of incessant knock - 
ings and pokings, the leaves of many Vines only 
become the more beautiful. Feeling the tenure 
of their existence to be short, they resolve to 
weave for themselves a shroud of glory ere 
they depart to be no more seen. Some Vine 
leaves, it is true, put on a dull russet drab 
colour before they die ; but others, such as the 
Barbarossa, the West’s St. Peter’s, and, last 
and best of all, the Claret, clothe themselves 
in the most gorgeous robes os the sun of their 
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Rose Gloire de Dijon Flowering in Winter on Cottage 
Gable (Southern Suburb of London). 

life begins to set in darkness. Like the sun him¬ 
self, who paints the clouds with his richest tints 
before he Binks beneath the horizon, so those 
Vines clothe themselves in all the glories of 
the rainbow before they fall. Talk about fine 
foliage, what foliage can equal a West’s St. 
Peter’s Vine, with its inimitable mixture of 
crimson, green, and sometimes gold ? And the 
Claret Vino, with the sun playing hide-and- 
seek among its fluttering leaves, is a sight that 
can scarcely be equalled among plants. It will 
match the finest Virginian Creeper that was 
ever seen ; and more can hardly be said in the 
praise of any ornamental plant. The Vine is 
worthy of being planted in all vacant spaces 
for its leaves alone. Their colour and form 
are most beautiful. The latter varies more than 
many would suppose. From the wide expanse 
of a White Nice, measuring a foot and a half 
across, big enough almost for a baby’s parasol, 
we come down to the exquisitely-cut and 
delicate Parsley-leaved Vine, and the tiny 
variegated one of our gardens. The word 
garden reminds me that the Vine would 
furnish a better green than many other plants 
employed to train round our flower beds. It 
would make green frames for glowing colours, 
and no plant could be better suited for 
scrambling over sunny rocks, clothing uncooth 
blocks, and climbing loosely over rustic poles. 


than the Grape Vine. Its freedom of growth, 
the curious beauty and strong grasping power 
of its tendrils, its inherent grace, its sub-tropi¬ 
cal associations, are all points of the greatest 
merit in an ornamental point of view. For 
these purposes it will likewise be found per¬ 
fectly hardy throughout the greater part of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Even if killed down 
to the ground, it will, under good management, 
spring up and make a rod of twenty or thirty 
feet in one season. With a plant endowed with 
such an amount of growing energy all things 
are possible. And then, should the clusters of 
fruit show and swell and ripen who can—who 
has thoroughly described their beauty F The 
thing is impossible. Neither is it needful that 
the Vine should climb like a giant to become a 
sourceof interest and beauty in gardens. If 
treated almost as annuals strong Btools would 
furnish a forest of shoots, excelling many of our 
highly-prized sub-tropical plants. Few plan ts are 
more interesting than such a variety as Miller’s 
Burgundy, with its stout shoots and leaves, 
powdered with white dust, like our great-grand¬ 
fathers’ periwigs. This forms a grand contrast 
to the Claret and Strawberry-leaved Vines. I 
hear, too, that some of the American varieties 
are much more gorgeous in colouring and 
varied in form than our cultivated sorts, and I 
trust our growers will see to providing a 
stock of them. The Vine has another rare 
merit as as an ornamental plant. No 
plant—not even the Violet, Sweetbrier, 
Lime—can rival the sweetness of its blos- 
eom. It would add a fresh fragrance to 
our gardens and pleasure-grounds. It can 
hardly be needful to add more. In most 
large places thousands of Vine buds are 
sacrificed annually. All these are plants 
that might clothe or sweeten much in 
need of both.—D. P. 


KALMIAS FOR SMALL 

GARDENS. 

Few flowering shrubs can compare with 
these for beauty, and yet one seldom sees 
them in small gardens. The Kalmia in a 
native of North America, and is there 
found growing on rocks slightly covered 
with vegetable soil. It is also found over- 
hanging the margins of streams, and on the 
sides of bills in sterile looking soils con- 
taining a large quantity cf grit. Notwith- 
standing this, the plant, like other American 
v shrubs—the Rhododendron, for example— 
is fond of moisture, a good supply of which 
is absolutely necessary for its successful 
cultivation. 

The Kalmia forms a small,compact, dense 
growing little shrub, admirably suited for 
the embellishment of the front of shrub¬ 
bery borders, or for forming beds or clumps 
on lawns or pleasure grounds. The foliage 
being of a lively deep green, shining hue, 
sets off the lovely pink flowers to the greatest 
advantage. There are several varieties now in 
cultivation, but the old latifolia is still one of the 
best. 

Any soil in whioh the Rhododendron will thrive 
will be thoroughly adapted for the growth 
of Kalmias. It is not neoessary for either that 
the soil should be peat; the parings from the 
sides of roads or pathB, having pleuty of grit in 
them, are a good substitute. With this, mix 
about a third of thoroughly rotten leaves, and, 
in planting, tread the soil firmly about the roots. 
It must be borne in mind that these plants, like 
Rhododendrons, have a strong aversion to chalk; 
and any soil containing this in any form is** sure 
to prove fatal to them. The Kalmia is a plant 
whioh is somewhat fond of shade; therefore, in 
planting, make choice of a position where this 
can be afforded naturally for a few hours during 
the day. 

When growing, give the plants a good soaking of 
water, as the suooeeding year’s bloom depends 
on the kind of growth that is made by the plant 
previous to the flower-buds being formed on the 
terminal ends of the yonng shoots. These swell 
gradually on daring the aatamn and spring, and 
at the beginning of June they burst forth, forming 
a compact bunch of rich pale pink crimped 
looking flowers, as singular in that respeot as they 
are beautiful. S. 
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Trees for Small Gardens.— In even the 
emalleet garden an ornamental tree is often do. 
sirable, and there is none whioh is so well 
suitable for the purpose as the Lawson Cypress, 
the subject of onr illustration. It must be 
planted in well drained soil, and, if the natural 
mould be poor and sour, a few barrow-loads of 
turf, out from the sides of roads or similar places 
and well worked into the hole prepared for the 
tree, will greatly improve the chances of success. 
In planting, the hole should be made large 
enough to admit roots being laid out their whole 
length. Make a mound in the middle of the 
hole a few inches lower than the ground surface 
on whioh to set the troo, placing the roots re¬ 
gularly all round ; then place a little fine soil over 
the roots, and well work it in between them. If 
the soil be dry a good water, 
ing should be given, and the 
hole left unfilled for a day 
or two, when the remaining 
soil may be put over the 
roots and made firm. A 
strong stake to support the 
tree for a few weeks will be 
necessary to keep it from 
being rocked about by the 
wind. 

Cannas on Lawns.—I 

know nothiog which has a 
more striking appearance on 
a lawn than a bed of Cannes. 

Their exotic-looking foliage 
seems tolendja special charm 
to the picture which a well- 
kept lawn, with properly 
disposed clumpe, and good 
single varieties of Coniferous 
and other trees make up. 

Let them be only out of the 
fury of the wind, on an 
elevated bed, with a good 
border, such as Btachys 
lanata makes, and they form 
a fine feature. It is best to 
put a row of something in¬ 
side the border or edge, as, 

Eay a row of Dell’s Crimson 
Beet; it hides the bareness 
of the stems of the Cannes 
at the bottom.—N. H. 

Ivy Borders. — Well 
aware of the many positions 
in whioh these may be used 
with the best result, we had 
no idea till lately of the 
capital effect they produce 
when used as margins to 
beds on Grass lawns. In this 
case one would have thought 
the verdant carpet of turf 
sufficient, and so it is, if the 
subjects fill the bed properly 
and come flush to the mar. 
gin; but, with the bare 
earth more conspicuous than 
the bedding-plants, as is so 
often the case early in the 
summer, the belt of fresh 
Ivy, rising as it does several 
inches above the level of 
the earth effects the great¬ 
est improvement. Near at 
hand this is not so evident, 
but when a little way off 
the nakedness of the earth 
is hidden by the Ivy, 
and the flowers peep above it, ths whole seeming 
well furnished. Ivy edgings deserve far more 
attention than they at present obtain, and they 
may be used in scores of positions where they 
are never now seen. The best kind is the Irish ; 
but where many edgings are made, it would be 
very desirable to produce some variety by using 
other healthy green.leaved kinds; and the 
variegated ones, too, should,be attractive, though 
no charm of theirs can ever equal the unmatched 
verdure of the Irish Ivy in early summer. Beside 
it all other leaves of our hardy plants seem 
washed out or feeble stains.—W. 

Euony mas radicans —Like Ivy, this is an excellent 
plant for I'.ttachinfj itself to walls and hiding them ; 
and like Ivy it will thrive in the shale. It can also be 
employed for covering the earth, where little else will 

RTOW. 


FRUIT. 


The Best Time to Thin Peaches.—I have 
almost invariably noticed that those Peach trees 
whioh set the thinnest crop of fruit generally 
ston3d the greatest quantity proportionately— 
that is, they seldom dropped any portion of their 
orop at the oritioal period ; and, os might be 
expected, the fruit was generally larger and 
finer ; and this happens, so far as I have observed, 
with trees carrying quite as heavy a crop as 
another equally vigorous, but upon whioh the 
fruit has been thinned down from a thick-set to 
the same standard. Now, if these results are 
constant—and I think they are—it follows that 
early and complete thinning would be the wisest 


A Noble Lawn Tree (Oupressus Lawaoniana). 

practice to ensure a fine orop. I apprehend the 
general practice still is to thin partially when 
the fruit is about the size of Peas ; again before 
stoning commences ; and, finally, when the stone- 
ing process is completed. A healthy Peach tree 
will set an enormous quantity of fruit under 
favourable circumstances ; and we cannot doubt 
that if all that sets, or a great part of it, is left 
for two or three weeks, it most be at a consider, 
able sacrifice of vigour, whioh is lost for the 
season, bo far as the crop is concerned. It is 
generally acknowledged that the mere setting 
process is not accomplished without an expendi¬ 
ture of energy; and, if bo, the sustentation of 
an over-abundant set afterwards must be still 
more debilitating—even more so, perhaps, than 
we can readily estimate or gauge. Considering 


the liability of Peaches to drop their buds 
under glass, it is not advisable, generally, to 
thin the buds previous to flowering—unless, as 
happens with some varieties and in some soils, the 
flower.buds occupy the place of the leaf-buds 
also. When this is the case all the side-buds of 
each group should be removed without scruple, 
as the centre-bud—the flower-bud proper—is 
always the best and firmest seated. The Noblesse 
Peach is exceedingly apt to make more flower, 
buds than leaf-buds; and, but for the few of 
the latter which generally break at the base of 
the shoot, and the one at the point, it would 
often be difficult to lay in a stock of young wood 
—consequently it is seldom safe to shorten the 
shoots of this variety at praning time. We 
have not ventured as yet to thin completely at 
the beginning, but we thin 
very freely as soon as 
the fruits are fairly set. 
There are always some 
fruit set but imperfectly, 
which the experienced eye 
can tell at once will 
never come to anything. 
These are the smallest 
whioh lag behind in 
swelling from the begin, 
ning, and should be re¬ 
moved first and at once, 
and afterwards the 
promising fruit should be 
thinned out to 4 in. or 
5 in. asunder on the shoot. 
This will leave ample 
to reokon upon for a 
crop ; they may even 
be reduced again before 
stoning, when the lead 
ing fruit can be dis 
tinguished. A writer 
on the Peach in these 
pages (“ The Gardener ”) 
once stated that he 
left some of all sizes 
at thinning, and by this 
means secured a longer 
succession of fruit from 
the same tree—a statement 
which, if true, iB contrary 
to my experience. The 
only results I ever noticed 
of leaviog the smallest fruit 
at the beginning was that 
the fruit was proportion 
ately small at the ending 
without prolonging the suc¬ 
cession in the least. The 
idea is erroneous, for the 
small fruit sets at the 
same time as the large 
— the inferiority in size 
beiDg due to a lack of 
vigour, instead of later 
setting.—J. 8. 

The Alpine Straw¬ 
berry. —The value of this 
Strawberry is better appre¬ 
ciated in France than in 
this country; this is not 
because it cannot be grown 
as successfully on this as 
on the other side of the 
Channel, but because it 
has been so neglected with 
us that nine out of every 
ten who grow it do not 
know what it is capable 
of producing under good cultivation. The 
general custom has been to make an edging 
plant of it, or to plant it in some out- 
of-the-way corner, where it remains year 
after year on the same spot, until it de¬ 
generates so much as to assume the character 
of the wild Strawberry found in onr 

woods. Very different is the result when it is 
treated with that generosity as regards culture 
whioh we bestow on British Queen or Keen’s Seed¬ 
ling. I do not hesitate to say that a greater weight 
of fraitcanbegrownon a given space planted with 
Alpines than with any other variety. The Alpine 
begins bearing early in July, and yields a con. 
stant succession of fruit till the frosty nights 
come on in October, thus extending the Straw¬ 
berry season nearly three months. All through 
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the hot weather they are exceedingly nsefnl for 
ioee, jellies, Ao., and anioe basket of fresh.picked 
Alpines is not to be despised at any time. 
Some people may say they are small, bat I 
have frequently gathered them as large as Black 
Prince. Don’t grow them under walls, or hedges, 
or on narrow borders, where they are half killed 
by heat and drought; make your Alpine beds 
across one of the open quarters, where the ground 
has been trenched up and well manured 2 ft. or 
3 ft. deep, but don’t use rank manure. If 
the trenching and manuring have been done some 
time previously, so as to give the ground time to 
settle, so much the better. The best time to 
plant new beds is about the first or second week 
in August. I make my beds 6 ft. wide; on a 
6 ft. bed I plant five rows 1 ft. apart, and 
abont 8 in. plant from plant in the rows. 
Before planting let the ground be made tolerably 
firm, and afterwards give a good soaking of 
water. Alpines are hardier than other Strawber. 
ries, therefore no winter weather ever hurts them. 
In February I give them a good top-dressing of 
rotten manure, and in May I mulch them heavily 
with long litter or similar material to save water¬ 
ing. Plants put out in May will begin bearing 
in August and yield a late crop, but not equal to 
that from August-planted ones. Do not forget 
the mulching, for this is most important in dry 
summers—it saves muoh labour in watering. 
Never let the beds stand more than two years in 
the same place if you can avoid it. A good plan 
is to destroy half the beds every year, and to 
replant in a fresh place. Plants may be raised 
from seed sown in spring in pans of rioh soil 
placed in a warm house or frame if they oannot 
be got from runners from a neighbour or the 
nurseryman.—E. H. 

Denyer’s Victoria Plum. —This is one 
of the most prolific and generally useful Plums 
grown, and it commences to fruit at an earlier 
age than almost any other kind. It does best 
grown as a low bush or espalier, as under 
such conditions the branches are more readily 
supported and the fruit thinned than when grown 
in the form of standards. If the tree is not 
overcropped the fruit swells to a large Bize 
and the stone is small. It is eminently fitted 
for kitchen use and for preserving, while 
grown on a wall it is also a handsome dessert 
Plum; for, although not so rioh in flavour as 
the varieties usually grown on walls, it will be 
found to be an excellent substitute for them 
in seasons when they fail to produce a crop.— 
J. G. 


VEGETABLES. 


POT HERBS. 

No garden, large or small, is entirely fur¬ 
nished if without a selection of domestic 
herbs, so acceptable for flavouring and the 
compounding of soups, stuffing, and other 
culinary preparations. 

Parsley stands in the first rank, and has 
many uses, not the least of which is its em¬ 
ployment for garnishing table dishes. For 
this purpose a dark green well curled kind 
is best, and can be had just as free as can 
the coarsest plants. If seed be sown every 
year—during the month of April, Parsley will 
never be lacking, but as it is properly a 
biennial, growing one year and seeding the 
next, and of much less value after it has 
seeded, it is best to keep a stock of young 
plants always on hand. The best place for 
a sowing of Parsley is in a drill beside one 
of the garden paths where it can be grown 
and gathered without interfering with the 
usual quarters devoted to vegetable culture. 
As a few pieces of Parsley may be wanted at 
any moment it is well to have it so convenient 
that it may be procured by any member of 
the household. Seeds should be sown 
thinly, and in any case the plants should be 
thinned out to widths of some three or four 
inches from each other. 

Thyme is generally grown in two sorts— 
the upright or common and the creeping 
lemon-scented. The former is mostly used 
in stuffing, and the latter for the flavouring 
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of broths and soups. Two or three plants 
of each are enough for the use of any .small 
household, as they will in time cover a large 
space of ground. It is well to lift tho largest 
plants from time to time, pull them to pieces, 
and replant again in a fresh spot; this will 
keep the stocks always vigorous and the 
plant growth abundant. Mint, because of the 
peculior aroma of its flavour, is a highly 
favoured herb, and although where it is the 
practice to distil some for domestic use it is 
necessary to grow a considerable breadth of 
the dark-leaved Peppermint, yet it is found 
needful to grow but a small breadth when 
required simply for ordinary domestic use. 
The most favoured garden 

Mint is the spear-leaved kind, which is 
known by its tiny pale green leaves. It may 
be propagated either by the transplanting 
bodily of a good dump of the roots and the 
soil in which they are growing from one place 
to another, or portions of the roots, cut 
into lengths of a few inches, may be laid 
out in a piece of specially prepared soil and 
then be covered over to a depth of one inch 
with other loose soil, and then be trodden 
over and raked to make it neat; or young 
tops, taken’off when the green shoots are a 
few inohes in height, may be put into a 
frame or bed as cuttings and placed in a 
gentle warmth where they will soon root. 
In either way a plant of Mint of a permanent 
nature is soon obtained. 

Sage is another herb, much required for 
its flavouring properties. It has so many 
uses that the most experienced of house¬ 
wives is hardly familiar with all, but in the 
stuffing of poultry Sage is regarded as an 
absolute essential. Young plants of Sage 
are procured in abundance by plucking 
branches from some old bush and planting 
them in the ground nearly to the leaves; these 
soon take root and then require to be kept 
within bounds, so luxuriantly will they grow, 

Marjoram is a very useful herb of two kinds 
—.the Sweet Marjoram which is annually 
raised from seed, and the Pot Marjoram 
which is a perennial. Both are in request for 
the flavouring of soups, and are more re¬ 
quired in large families than in the cottages 
of the poor. The Bummer Marjoram is sown 
in spring in dills, and the Pot Marjoram is 
propagated by the division of roots. 8mall 
quantities of each are sufficient for ordinary 
family use. 

Some other herbs that were formerly 
valued for their medicinal use, such as Rose¬ 
mary, Rue, Horehound, Ac., are in these days 
of a new pharmacopia less in request, but 
they are all, nevertheless, worthy of culture, 
as it too often happens that just when not 
to be had they are most required. The herb 
arden should be as complete as possible, 
aving regard to the requirements of the 
family, and always placed within easy 
distance of the house. A. D. 


Vegetables for Small Gardens.— Brussels 
Sprouts are deserving of all that can be r aid in 
their favour, and they certainly ought to be more 
generally grown in small gardens. 11 ave never 
known them to be seriously injut'd by frost, 
even when, as in the winter of 1860-61, most 
other kinds of Winter Greens perished. The 
end of April is time enough to sow for use in 
winter, from Christmas onwirds, though earlier 
sowing would give, if sufficient space was allowed, 
earlier and greater devel >pment. The seed-bed 
should be made fairly firm before sowing, as it 
enables the plants to be drawn out with fine 
little tufty masses of fibrous roots. The seeds 
shoaldtbe^sown t'inly, be lightly covered and pro- 
teoted from birds, which will, if overlooked, clear 
off a whole crop in a single morning just as they 
are pushing through the soil. The plants should 
never be allowel to stand in the seed-bed long 
enough to receive injury from over-crowding. If 
the position they are to occupy is not ready for 
them, transplant a portion 4 in. apart; this will 
give relief to all. Like all the Cabbage tribe, 
they do best on deep, well-worked land that has 


been fairly manured. The space each plant can 
profitably oooupy will depend in some measure 
upon the time allowed for its growth. Those 
plants sown the last week in April or the first 
week in May should be planted in rows 2 ft. 
apart, and 18 in. from plant to plant in the row. 
Previous to planting, draw drills with a hoe, 2 in. 
or 3 in. deep, and plant in the drills. When 
fairly established, the rows should be earthed 
up; if of no other use, the practice gives support 
to the stems against wind. If, after the main 
bed is planted, spare plants remain, plant them 
between rows of Potatoes; in short, plant them 
anywhere with the certainty of their coming in 
useful. There are quite a number of so-called 
varieties of this vegetable, and, no doubt, some 
are more profitable to grow than others, as 
scarcely any plant gives better results for care 
in selection. Perhaps the best course to adopt 
is to purchase from various sources until a reliable 
strain has been secured, and then leave a few of 
the best plants for Beed, taking care that no other 
member of the Brassica family is in flower near 
at the same time. Sattona’ Matchless is an ex¬ 
cellent variety.—E. H. 

Advantages of Manuring. —A few days 
ago I visited a neighbour of mine—a gardener in 
a large private establishment, and when walking 
through the grounds of which he had charge, he 
remarked that a border which his men were 
manuring was rather poor, and that he was 
giving it a good dressing—a good barrowful of 
manure to every 9 square feet or so ! I invited 
him to step into my place, in whioh my men were 
j ust doing the same thing on a border from whioh 
I had taken a crop of Radishes, Hyacinths, 
Kidney Beans, Gherkins, and Cabbage Plants, 
all during the past year, and which I was now 
preparing for Cauliflower. He did so, and the 
amount of manure I was applying astonished 
him. He said I was ruining my ground by manur- 
ing so heavily. I told him I could not take five crops 
off one piece of ground in twelve months with only 
a single application such as he called a “ good 
dressing,” whereas, by my system of manuring. 
I could do so with impunity. My border is 13 
feet wide and 109 feet long; it is divided into 
4 feet wide beds, with foot wide alleys between 
them, as indicated for Cabbage plants. On each 
of these beds four good barrowfuls of manure are 
wheeled, so that, on the whole Bpace, I had eighty, 
eight such heaps. By this means I can crop 
heavily and in quick succession, manuring only 
once in twelve months, and merely loosening or 
pointing over the soil for eaoh successive crop. 
I manure heavily and crop heavily. If I manured 
lightly and croped heavily, in two years my land 
would almost be past recovery. I may add that 
the Hyacinths are grown for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying out blooms.— Market Gardener. 

Depth to Plant Peas.— Mr. F. R. Elliott 
gives an account in the Gardeners ’ Monthly of 
some experiments performed fifteen years ago 
to determine the best depth to plant Peas. Buried 
I in. and 2 in. deep, they came up soon, bore early, 
but did not last long. At 3 in. and 4 in. in depth, 
they came up 3 or 4 days later, did not bear quite 
so early, but gave a heavier crop, and continued 
for a longer time. At 6 in. and 6 in. depth, they 
appeared two or three days later, grew about as 
vigorously as the others, and continued still later. 
At 8 in. and 10 in., they were long in coming up, 
and did not produce so well. A few straggling 
feeble plants came up from 12-in. planting. Mr. 
Elliott thinks about 4 in. the most profitable depth 
in strong soils, and a little more in light soils. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MOSS ROSE. 
(from the german.) 

The angel of the flowers one day, 

Beneath a Rose tree sleeping lay. 

That spirit to whose charge *tis given 
To bathe young buds in dews from heaven. 
Awaking from his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the Rose, 

“ For the sweet shade thon’Bt given to me, 

Ask what thou wilt, ’bis granted thee.” 

The Rose replied, with heightining glow, 

” On me another graoe bestow.” 

The angel paused, in silent thought, 

“ What graoe was there that flower had not ?” 
’Twas but a moment, o’er the Rose 
A veil of Moss he lightly throwsj 
And, robed in Nature’s simplest weed, 

What other flower can this exceed ? 
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TOOLS AND CONTRIVANCES. 

Good Support for Tr op solum a. —A piece 
of old fish netting fixed near the glass at the end 
of a green house makes a capital support for these 
plants. I hare bad several yards of it a mass of 
bloom, and the admiration of all who have seen 
it.—A P. 

Tube for Making Holes for Carrots, 

fte. —The accompanying illustration represents 
atnbe, which may be made of either tin or 
lino, for the purpose of making boles for root 
vegetables, such as Carrots, Beetroot, Parsnips, 
Ac., required of uniform 
ehape for exhibition. In 
some soils it is almost 
impossible to grow good 
roots, and it is not always 
convenient to make a suit¬ 
able soil for them. By 
rang the implement here 
alluded to, however, ex¬ 
cellent roots may be grown 
with little difficulty. The 
waj to proceed is as follows: 

Mark out the ground into 
lines, as though the seed 
was going to be sown in the 
ordinary way ; then, at dis¬ 
tances of 16 in. apart for 
Parsnips or Beetroot, and 
12 in. for Carrots, screw 
tbs tube into the ground j 
fins will lift the earth bodily ont, and, if turned 
npride down, the tube may easily be emptied. 
The holes thus made should then be filled with 
good [garden : loam three parts, well decomposed 
leaf.mould one part, adding to the whole a good 
addition of Soft brown or yellow sand; no 
manure must be used, excepting that a little may 
be placed in the bottom of each hole. When 
foD, sow on each 'patch thus filled a few seeds, 
and when the plants are up remove all but the 
Wrongest in each group. 



GARDEN RECEIPTS. 


House Sewage. —Anyone who has a garden, 
and who wastes the slop-water and sewage from 
bouse and stables, wastes manure iu a valuable 
form—this is certain. If to any country house 
there is a garden and laud, all refuse, liquid and 
solid, should be need either on the garden or on 
the land. The distribution of sewage, or of any 
liquid manure, however, should not be by hose 
sod jet; there are other special modes and 
means of delivering sewage and liquid manures 
for garden uses; the plants should know nothing 
of sewage but through the soil by their rootlets; 
the leaves should not be touohed. I would not 
even hose and jet Grass land.—B. B. 

The Long-tailed Titmouse.— This is a 
bird which ought to be cherished by all 
possessors of fields and gardens, for there is 
scarcely a more determined enemy to the 
many noxious insects which destroy fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers. Fortunately for our¬ 
selves, the long-tailed Titmouse is very fond 
of various Bawdies whioh work such mischief 
Among our fruit trees, and often lay waste whole 
scree of Gooseberries; and it is no exaggera 
tion to say that, to a possessor of an orchard 
or fruit garden of any kind, every long-tailed 
Titmouse is well worth its little weight in gol d. 
When, then, we oome to consider the inestimable 
sod unappreciated services which this tiny bird 
renders to mankind, we should not only be 
devoid of all gratitude, but likewise of all common 
sense, were we willingly to destroy our 
feathered benefactor.—Wood's n Hones without 

Hatds” 

Killing Weeds. —There are very few 
gsrdens, the soil of whioh has not been allowed 
to become filled more or less with the seeds of 
tads. When crops spring np, the weeds spring 
npwith them. If numerous, the weeds get above 
the orops. Hard work at hoeing, and laborious 
finger weedings follow. The orops are overborne 
sod become small. More weeds give a plentiful 
seeding another year. With industrious garden. 
«*, who take time by the forelock, muoh of this 
table and loss is prevented by destroying the 
tab when very small. When only | in. ni| ‘ 


the bulk of a weed is not an hundredth part as 
great as when six inches high. It has not yet drawn 
a hundredth part as muoh on the orop or on the 
soil. A single movement of a steel rake at this 
early stage will kill fifty weeds; but when they 
grow six inches high, the rake will do nothing, 
and the hoe must be ground sharp and applied 
with many hard strokes. There is a better way 
still. Kill the weeds broadcast jnst as they are 
coining np. The main thing is to do this right. 
The seeds of nearly all garden weeds are small. 
Very few will find their way np through two 
inches of soil. Now, get your ground or beds all 
ready to plant, bnt do not plant yet. A little 
warm weather will start all the seeds for about, 
an inch down ; and as soon as you see the first 
green or yellow point peeping up throughthe black 
mould, then is the time for action! Do not wait 
till the next day nor till afternoon, for they will 
now spring np amazingly fast. Take your steel 
rake and go over the surface two inches down, 
raking and cross raking, till you have torn all the 
delicate little plants to fragments. Now then, 
there is a pretty fair chance for a clean surface, 
for very few that are deeper than two inohes will 
get up to the light. It would be safer, however, 
if you can afford the time, to wait a few days, 
and give your beds a second raking. If your 
soil is good, you will go over it thus with great 
rapidity—twenty times faster than after the sow¬ 
ing of the orops, and you will pulverise the soil 
admirably. The few days’ delay will be more 
than made np by the clean surface, freedom from 
choking weeds, and by vigorous orops.— 
Cultivator. 

The Weasel in the Garden.— Of all people 
in toe land, gardeners have most reason to protect 
the weasel. They have not one single word of com¬ 
plaint against it, not even for disturbing the soil of 
the flower-beds. Having, no game to encourage, 
they may safely say to it, ” Gome hither, little 
benefactor; take up thy abode amongst us. We 
I will give shelter to thy young ones and protection 
to thyself, and we will always be glad to see 
thee.” And fortunate, indeed, are those 
horticultural inolosures whioh can boast the 
presence of a weasel; lor neither mouse, 
nor rat, nor mole can carry on their projects with 
impunity whilst the weasel stands sentinel over 
the garden-ordinary, and of little cost are the 
apartments required for it. A cartload of rough 
stones heaped up in some sequestered corner free 
from dogs will be all that it wants for a safe 
retreat and a pleasant dwelling.— Charles 
Watkrton. 

How to Destroy Gooseberry Caterpillars* 
—Take one oz. of hellebore powder, two oz. 
of powdered alum, dissolve these first in a small 
quantity of water, so as to get them thoroughly 
mixed, then add a gallon of water. Apply the 
mixture to the bushes affeoted either with a 
syringe or waterpot on the npper surfaoe of the 
leaves; the oaterpillars will drop off soon after 
feeding upon the leaves. Hellebore powder will 
will destroy these pests if dusted on them dry, but 
it oannot in this way be applied so regularly 
over the leaves as when diluted. The principal nae 
of the alum is to cause it to adhere to the leaves. 
The price of hellebore powder is Is. 6d. per 
pound, and alum 4d. One gallon would do from 
ten to twelve full-sized bushes; it is therefore 
by no means expensive. It is, however, very re¬ 
quisite to keep a vigilant eye over the bashes iu 
watching their first attacks, and to apply the 
mixture as soon as the insects are observed. Or, 
get a quantity of Elder leaves, and boil them in 
as muoh water as will cover them, until the 
liquor becomes quite black, then clear and oool 
it, and to every gallon of this liquor add one 
gallon of Tobacco water. When the trees are 
quite dry lay it on with a fine rose water.pot, 
and in about ten minutes the caterpillars will fall 
off dead. Pooley’s Tobacco powder, dredged over 
the bushes night and morning, is as good a 
remedy as anything; while if the earth be trodden 
firmly down round the stems the grubs will be 
unable to descend into it, and will become a 
more easy prey to their natural enemies the 
birds. 


Fruit for Table Decoration—For the decoration of 
a breakfast or dinner table I know of nothing so good 
as a first-class pot of Strawberries oovered with fresh 
Moss and having the frnit skilfully tied out, inviting, as 
it were, the guests to hell themselves; for it is a well- 
known fact that a single frnit gathered by oneself is 
worth a whole handful gathered by others.—H. G. 


AN ORNAMENTAL POROH. 

Those who have not tried the experiment can 
scarcely imagine how the poorest forms of bricks 
and mortar may be made picturesque and taste¬ 
ful at very small oost. The repulsive dreariness 
of the usual bare front of a modern cottage, 
with nothing to vary the aspect of ite naked 
walls but the square openings of the windows 
and doors, may, with very little ooet, be, in a 
single season, transformed into a picturesque 
rustic facade, positively attractive. A porch 
should be the first addition, and a little bit of 
carpentering forming the roof, as shown in the 
annexed light, but spirited, little sketch, is the 
only matter requiring a trifling outlay. It should 
be supported on unbarked uprights, of auy 
readily available wood, four sticks of young 
Larob, from the thinning of an overcrowded 
plantation, being as good for the purpose as any. 
thing that oan be suggested. A few ladder-like 
oroes-barriugs should be added, aud the founda¬ 
tion for an eqnisitely pretty poroh has been 
successfully laid. Climbing plants are the next 
requisites. A pink China Bose, as flowering 
nearly all the year round, and its foliage being 
nearly evergreen, may be first planted, for it 
possesses a never failing charm. There may be 
at its base the orimson dwarf of its own kith and 
kin, for the sake of contrast of colour. Two 
kinds of Clematis may next oocupy poets of 
honour. On one side should be C. montana, 
with ite shower of snowflake blossoms, and on 
the other the brilliant-flowered 0. Jaokmanni, the 
huge and abundant drooping blossoms of whioh 
will serve in their season to surround oar cottage 
poroh with a glory of purple flower drapery. 
Then there may be dropped into the soil, in 
April (but not too profusely), a few seeds of 
Convolvulus major, common climbing Tropseolum, 
and Canary Creeper. 

This combination will form, iu June, July, and 
August, from the beginning, a gorgeous mass 
of varied oolour, which neither the plants of 
glowing tropical valleys nor the rarest of the 
exotic flowers luxuriating in the artificial heat 
of our palatial stoves can surpass. The crown¬ 
ing of our porch-roof with gracefully fantastio 
wreathiDgB will arrange itself without aid, end 
with a wild graoe and beauty. But oare will 
be required to make the lower portion of our 
structure equal to its crowning cornice. 
Neither the Clematis nor the Bose gives out 
either flowers or beautiful foliage near the 
lower portion of their steins. We have, there, 
fore, to provide another and distinct source of 
ornamentation. It shall be, on either side, a 
group of Ferns, the most graceful of all the green 
carpetings with whioh Nature hae clothed the 
earth. The few expressive touohesof our sketch 
may serve to oonvey some idea of the graceful 
living base from which our rustic columns are 
made to spring. At the back of the poroh, oloee 
to the cottage wall, and so as not to enoroaoh np. 
on the domain of the Bose and Clematis, a slow, 
growing Ivy may be added for the sake of its 
shining leaves. 

Boand about the windows the common green 
Ivy may be planted, if kept within bounds 
by occasional shearing. But such cropping Should 
not extend to the top, in order that too muoh 
formality may be avoided, and also to afford an 
opportunity for the introduction of a China Bose 
or two, whose flowers, peeping ont among the 
dark Ivy, whioh should be left clustering about 
the eaves, will produce the most charming effect. 
There might also be a plant or two of the Novem. 
ber and December flowering yellow Jessamine, 
the starlike flowers of which would sparkle 
among the sombre green of the Ivy at a time 
when the Bose flowers are few aud far between ; 
and this effect, followed by the early scarlet 
flowers of a Cydonia japonioa, whioh are pro¬ 
duced in such profusion late in February and 
early in March, would carry on a display of floral 
oolour till the season for the earliest China Bose 
blooms to oome round again. 

There shonld be a narrow flower border; if there 
is no room for a small patch of flower garden in 
front, for there is always room fora narrow strip 
oloee to the wall, whioh should be so planted as 
always to present something fair to look upon. 
ThiB is a very easy matter in the summer months, 
when numberless kinds of hardy annuals and 
perennials are available; but for late autumn 
and the depth of winter a little oare and thought 
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must be bestowed. The Anemone japonica, 
autumnal Oroons, and late Miohaeltnas Daisiea 
will carry on to Deoember, when a large tnft of 
Christmas Bose on each side of the entrance will 
afford a gleam of brightness over a dreary 
period. 

There should also, if possible, be groups of win¬ 
ter Aconites to follow ; their yellow flowers will 
warm up the pallor of the graceful Snowdrops, 
whioh must on no account be forgotten. These 
should be followed by red, blue, and white Hepati. 
cas and clumps of one of Shakespeare's favourite 
flowers, the yellow Daffodil. Mauve and orange 
Crocuses will then begin to bloom, mingling 
their purple and gold with the rich tawny-browns 
of the Polyanthus and the fresh pale yellow of 
the wild wood Primrose. After that, whole 
tribes of the good old-fashioned flowers of cot¬ 
tage gardens begin to bloom in profusion ; and 
the gay colouring of the little strip of flower 
border will then take care of itself. 

In this way the bareness of the most formal and 
naked-looking cottage may be made absolutely 
attractive, however humble its scale, or however 
unpromising its character; the dressing up of 
the bare door.way with a picturesque porch, 
similar to the one shown in the annexed sketch, 
being, of course, the most essential of the im¬ 
provements suggested. H. H. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 5.—Sowing Dwarf Green Curled Savoys, and 
the following sorts of BroccoliWalcheren, Vsitoh’s 
Autumn Self-protecting, Carters’ Champion, Wilcove 
Late White, Catt ell’s Eclipse, and Leamington. Potting 
on Cockscombs, Celosias, yonng Cyclamens, and Deutzia 
gracilis. Hoeing np all weeds and Bnckers amongst 
Haspberries, leaving six canes to a root for training 
Digging out a trench and getting it filled with ferment¬ 
ing material, and otherwise getting it ready for ridge 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows. 

May 6.—Sowing four rows of the following sorts of 
Peas .—Giant Emerald Marrow, Dr. McLean, Ne Plus 
Ultra, and Omega ; also two rows of Johnson’s Won¬ 
derful Longpod Bean. Giving all Broocoli, Turnip, and 
other seeds a dusting with wood-ashes early in the 
morning to keep down the fly. Digging all flower 
bordei s ready for planting. Turning over gravel walks 
in back shrubberies to give them a fresh appearance. 
Looking over all Strawberries that are well set, picking 
off the weak and late blossoms, and tying up Lettuces 
to blanch. 

May 7-—Sowing Primulas,Cinerarias, Stocks, Asters, 
and Humea elegans. Potting on Chrysanthemums and 
Azaleas. Pricking off Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting 
and Snow’s Winter White Broocoli and Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower. Leaving on air night and day in early 
Vinery in which the Grapes are oolouring. Clearing 
early Potato frames, and getting them ready for Melons. 
Digging out more Celery trenches, and getting the 
manure into them. 

May 8-— Sowing a little Borage for succession; also 
Leeks and Mustard and Cress. Potting Balsams and 
Bpring-atruck Fuchsias. Stopping all young shoots cn 
Fig trees. Staking and tying out old Fuchsias for 
exhibition. Planting out three trenches of Red and 
White Celery to oome in about the middle of August. 
Hoeing amongst Strawberries, and cutting up chaff 
from litter as it comes from the stable for mulching 
them. Looking over Peaoh trees on walls, picking off 
all curled leaves, and disbudding them where required. 

May 9-— Potting a batoh of young Vines; also Melon 

f lants. Staking and tying up Mignonette in pots. 

lanting French Beans in cold pit previously brought 
forward in pots. Looking over Vineries, tying down 
shoots, and thinning the Grapes where required. Thin¬ 
ning Turnips, Carrots, and Spinach. Renovating all 
linings round frames. 

May 10-—Planting out Sweet Basil into a rough 
frame for protection. Looking over Peaoh house, and 
tying in a'l young shoots ; also Cucumbers and Melons, 
picking off all false blossoms, and stopping them where 
required. Hoeing amongst all growing crops. Stick¬ 
ing Peas and getting them earthed up. Rolling down 
all gravel and turf that require it. 


Flowers. 

The seoret of gardening decoration does not 
consist in crowding hundreds or thousands of plants 
into a given space ; it lies more in the judicious use 
of appropriate plants, and in so lighting them up by 
means of colour that each shall enhance the beauty 
of the other. For this purpose expensive materials 
are unnecessary; it is the arrangement rather than 
the plants individually which charms. One man 
with a handful of flowers from the hedgerow will 
often produce an exquisite tonqnet, while another, 
with flowers however choice, may fail. Tasteful 
application of the material which may be at com¬ 
mand is what is wanted. Spring-flowering plants, 
although now doing good service, will soon require 
to be removed to the reserve garden, the ground in 
which should be put in order to receive them; add 
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to it a little thoroughly decomposed manure, leaf- 
soil, or peat, as the case may be. Before re-planting, 
divide into small portions such plants as Aubrietias, 
Arabia, Daisies, Ac., allowing sufficient space be¬ 
tween the plants for proper development without 
crowding. Bulbs must be removed in as pecfeot a 
manner as possible, being careful not to bruise the 
leaves in the operation ; and on no account remove 
the flower-stems, as they greatly assist the matura¬ 
tion of the roots. Water freely and protect from 
sunshine for a few days with evergreen branches- 
Plant out spring-struck Hollyhocks, and divide and 
re plant Neapolitan and late-flowering Violets. 
Centaureas should be plunged in the beds in pots, as 
they grow more compaotly, colour better, and are 
more manageable in winter. 

Auriculas. —These being now in full beauty, 
some pains must be taken to retain the bloom for as 
long a period as possible- If the plants be behind 
a wall racing the north, the glass will not require to 
be shaded, except for a a few hours in the afternoon. 
Airrnust be admitted freely by tilting the lights 
against the wind, and when the air is quite calm it 
is well to remove the lights altogether. As the 
plants go oat of flower remove the pips and seed 
pods, unless it be intended to save seeds, but do not 
break the stalks over, in case the part that remains 
should rot down to the centre and kill the plants. 
If the flowers only be removed, allowing the foot 
stalks to remain, there is no danger, as the stalks 
wither off in a dry state, and they can be drawn out 
without injury. It is also a good plan to remove 
the plants from the blooming house as they go oat 
of flower; it will not be neoessary to shade, unless 
from very hot sunshine, and the plants may be 
freely exposed to the wind. 

Carnations and Picoteea.— We have just 
gone over our stock of plants and stirred the surface 
soil in the pots, at the same time picking out the 
weeds and removing any decaying leaves. The plants 
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are still under the glass lights, from which we do 
not care to remove them as long as we can spare the 
lights, but they are wanted for another purpose, 
and very shortly the plants must be placed out-of- 
doors. Meantime, the flower-stalks have grown 
considerably, and before the plants can be fully 
exposed it will be necessary to stake them. Plants 
in beds require looking after now; stir the sod, 
and remove weeds. 

Gladioli.—If, from bad weather or any other 
cause, the main collection of Gladioli has not been 
planted, it is still time to do so. If it be intended 
to grow good 6pikes the bulbs must be planted in 
beds, and it is useless to make the attempt unless 
the soil is rich. Bulbs of the commoner sorts of 
Gladioli may be planted in Bose beds, amongst 
Rhododendrons, or in the herbaceous border. 
This is also a good time to sow seeds of Gladioli; 
they hybridise easily, and if the best sorts be 
crossed, there is a certainty of at least 10 per oent. 
being as good as the parents. I bow in 7-in. 
pots, using good loam, a little leaf-monld, and 
rotten manure. I plunge the pots to the rim in a 
gentle hotbed. The seeds will vegetate in a fort¬ 
night if the glass lights be kept rather dose. As 
soon as the seedlings appear above ground more air 
must be admitted, and as they gain strength and 
the weather becomes favourable the lights may be 
removed altogether. They must not suffer from 
want of water at the roots, and when the leaves 
turn yellow in autumn the small bulbs may be 
shaken out from the soil; they will vary in size 
from a small Pea to a Filbert, and nearly all of 
them will throw up a flower-spike the following 
season. 

Pansies.—In order to have a few blooms of 
these early it is best to grow the plants in pots, and 
to give them the shelter of a frame* It is but seldom 
that the flowers can be had dean when the plants 


are out-of-doors, but the intervention of a glass 
light preserves them. I prefer having the frames 
behind a north wall j less shade is in that case re¬ 
quired, and the flowers can be enjoyed even daring the 
brightest sanshine. The shoots should be pegged 
regularly over the surface of the pots, and when 
they take an upright position they must be tied to 
neat, regularly placed sticks. For destroying slugs 
there is no better plan than to look over the frvme 
at night and pick them np by hand, throwing them 
either into a pot containing a littlejsalt or dried lime. 

I also like to see the colours of the flowers tastefully 
arranged; they vary much, and more so now when 
the fancy kinds have been so much improved in 
form and colour. The yellow, white, and dark seifs, 
and.the various shades of white and yellow grounds, 
form a varied group even without the fancy kinds. 
See that the plants are well sunplied with water at 
the roots, but none overhead. 

Pinks, Pansies, Carnations, Picotees, and other - 
small-growing plants in beds out-of-doors must 
not be neglected. The soil should be stirred 
between the rows when the weather is favourable, 
and if the plants be loose press them into the ground 
with the fingers; remove withered leaves or any 
decaying portions; look for slugs and the leather- 
coated grab at night when they are feeding. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— A little more 
Cineraria seed should now be sown to succeed the 
earliest batch ; also Primula seed to furnish plants 
in bloom for the winter. Those who have not had 
much experience iu raising Primulas from seed, 
frequently find a difficulty with them, as the seeds 
are very tender, and must only be very slightly 
covered. A good method is, after filling the 
seed-pans with finely-sifted soil, consisting of three- 
fourths loam and one of leaf-mould mixed with a 
little sand, and making the surface firm, to sow the 
seeds evenly, not using any covering of soil, but 
laying over the top a little chopped Sphagnum Moss; 
a sheet of glass placed on the top will keep the soil 
sufficiently moist to cause the seed to vegetate. As 
soon as growth has commenced the Moss must 
be removed, otherwise the young plants will beoome 
lanky and weak; gradually expose them to the 
light. 

Pot Roses. —There is a little difficulty in 
managing Boses under glass. When the sun gets, 
powerful, even if the wind be cold, to keep the heat 
reasonably down it becomes neoessary to give air, 
which, if not admitted with great oare, so as not to 
oome in contact with the tender foliage, is certain 
to produce mildew. This the experienced eye soon 
detects by the slight curl and puokered appearance 
of the leaves, and when onoe detected there must be 
no delay in immediately dusting the affected plants 
with sulphur, first damping them with the syringe, 
and being particular that the powder reaches both 
upper and under surfaces of the leaves. Any delay 
in taking means to destroy mildew will result in the 
plants being seriously weakened for the ensuing 
year, as it spreads rapidly, and the vitality of the 
affected foliage is soon destroyed in a way that 
causes its prematurely falling off, and whatever loss 
of leaves occnrs root action will be affected in like 
proportion. Where Roses are grown as roof climbers 
in greenhouses and conservatories, mildew is almost 
oert&m to attack them about this season, especially 
where the house is kept a little warm by means of 
fire-heat early, as that naturally starts the Boses into 
growth before there is enough light and sun to give 
solidity to the leaves, and a necessity for giving air 
to the other occupants of the house to a greater ex¬ 
tent than the Boses like will with them (also have 
the effect of producing mildew; and being, as they 
are, removed a considerable distance above the eye, 
unless closely examined, half the leavesare destroyed 
before it is discovered. 

Conservatories. —Azaleas done flowering re¬ 
move from the conservatory. Camellias, Acacias, 
Myrtles,. Araucarias, Eugenios, and similar plants 
put out in beds and borders should now be growing 
freely, and consequently require extra attention in 
the way of watering. Pot on plants of double 
Petunia, using light, sandy loam and well-decayed 
manure for the purpose. Mimuluses in conservatories 
are very ornamental; and, used in that way, a strong, 
rioh, moist soil and cool position suits them beat. 
Lemon-scented Verbenas also make good con¬ 
servatory plants, as do likewise well-grown and well- 
flowered Heliotropes. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —The Grapes in early houses will now be 
ripening, and some air should be left on at night to 
assist the colouring prooess. Where Vines are in 
flower good fires must be kept up, and plenty of air 
given when the weather permits. Thinning the 
berries as soon as they are fit, stopping the laterals 
at two or three joints above the bunches, and 
removing all superfluous shoots. 

Peaches.—The trees in the unheated houses 
must be syringed every afternoon, and a moist atmo¬ 
sphere kept to prevent red spider from injuring the 
foliage. Soft water, at a temperature as high as 
that of the house, should be used for this purpose, 
for hard water stains the foliage and fruit, and 
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spoil* the bloom on the fruit when ripe. The thin- 
ring of the fruit mast be attended to, and the 
quantity left on be regulated by the health of the 
trees. The best soil for Peach and Nectarine 
borders, where such can be procured, is the turfy 
loam from old pastures or the sides of roads, and no 
manure or compost of any kind added to it. Peach 
trees grown in such soils never make too gross or 
auhealthy wood, and they can always be kept up to 
the desired vigour by an addition of fresh soil to the 
roots and liquid manure during the time the fruit is 
swelling. All leaf-mould, old tan, or any compost 
or soil that is likely to bring funguses into Peach 
tree borders should be strictly avoided when making 
them, for when fungus fastens on the roots of Peach 
trees it soon renders them unhealthy and un¬ 
productive. 

Orchard House Fruit Trees.— In 
orchard houses, in which where no artifi¬ 
cial heat is employed the temperature must 
be ruled by the weather. It is advisable, 
therefore, on bright sunny days to close 
the lights early in the afternoon, to secure 
& higher temperature for the night. Dis¬ 
budding and pinching all strong shoots, 
and thinning the fruit where set too 
thickly, will be the routine for this - 
month. Insects must be diligently looked 
after. Green fly and red spider may 
be eradicated by fumigation or syringing 
with Tobacco water or with Quassia-chip 
water. 


freely, so as to stir the ground 2 in. or 3 in. deep, be sufficient depth without reaching that which is 
leaving the top as loose and open as possible, which bad and unsuitable, and thoroughly incorporate the 
will assist the growth of the crops. manure with the soil. Ground so prepared some 

Preparing Ground. for Spring-sown time beforehand, so as to get soaked with rain, 
Cabbages.—Prepare the ground by digging it is in a much better condition for planting than if 
well, and by giving it a good dressing of manure only made ready immediately before the plants 

for planting with the spring-sown Cabbages of are put in. 

different sorts and Brussels Sprouts, as it is ira- —— 

portant to get these in as soon as they are large 

enough to plant, especially the Brussels Sprouts, A Q U ARIA, 

which become larger, and the produce is prop >r* - 

tionately greater if planted early. The grouud for Bottle Aquarium. —The more we see and 

Celery ehould also be prepared at the present tune f Q , anta for roo:n and window gard6ning 

It is much better to have this in readiness before the * . .. ,, , 6 , 

time for planting has arrived, as it should be put the more apparent does it appear that we have yet 
in during sh iwory weather if possible, which can much to learn. Ferns, succulent plants, dwarf 

be taken advantage of without delay when the half hardy Palms, and even some of the cooler¬ 

growing tropical Orchids, have been 
V s recommended for indoor culture in 

window-cases and rooms, and I now 

Ui aquatics for that purpose, many of 

which will grow in a bell-glass in open 

riate in a Wardian case or under a 

Geraniums and Faohsiaa. Our illus- 

Haft for Water Pl.au in Small Poods or Lare. Cistrrns. P lantof *»*•*“*» 

orassipes grown in a common Hya- 


Raft for Water Plants in Small Ponds or Large Cistfrns. 


Cucumbers and Melons.— A steady bottom- 
heat will still want keeping up, and by attention to 
^ringing and a moist atmosphere the foliage will 
appear clean and healthy. The fruits on both Melon 
and Cucumber plants often set too many at a time, 
and require thinning, so as not to weaken the plants 
tx> much- Put pieces of slate or glass under 
Melons grown in frames, to prevent the damp soil 
from rotting the young fruit. When Melons are 
grown in pits, and the plants trained on wires or 
trellises, the fruit when getting heavy mast be 
supported on a square pioce of wood with a piece of 
string fastened to each corner tied to the wires, 
lnring plenty of room for the fruit to swell to their 
full size. Cucumber and Melon plants in frames 
will still want covering up with mats at night, and 
continued till all danger from cold weather is 
orer. 

Vegetables. 

Scarlet Runners, French Beans, Kale, 
Peas, &C. — A fall crop of Scarlet Runners 
should now be sown. It does not do to let any 
considerable length of time elapse between this 
and the sowing already advised, as if the first 
iappens to suffer through frost, those now planted 
will succeed them without any loss of time. At 
tue same time put in some more dwarf Beans, 
breen Curled and Cottager’s Kale should now be 
sown; these will come in for planting upon 
ground vacant from the early crops of Potatoes, 
t'oas, Ac. The Cottager’s Kale should be grown I 
in every garden, large or small; it is as far supe¬ 
rior to any other variety of the Kale tribe as a 
spring Cauliflower is to a winter Broccoli. The 
reed is generally mixed, some of the plants com¬ 
ing up quite green, whilst others are tinged with 
parple. These latter only should be planted, as, 
U>tn in flavour and texture, they are much supe¬ 
rior to the green and bat little inferior to Brussels 
Sprouts. 

Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, and 
Broccoli. —When spring-sown Cauliflowers and 
Brussels 8prouts have got about 3 in. high, they 
should be thinned out in the seed-beds so as to leave 
them 6 in. apirt, or if transplanted into a nursery 
bed at the above size, it will be still better for the 
plants. The beds to receive them should consist 
of light, open soil, tolerably rich, and about 6 in. 
m depth, on a hard sarface of ashes; so managed, 
they will attain size and vigour by the time 
‘-hey are required to be finally planted out, and can 
Pe moved to where they are to be grown even in 
'ley weather, as they will.be fonnd with a far greater 
body of roots than when allowed to remain in 
the seed-bed until the time of planting. The 
tinal planting can also in this way be longer de¬ 
terred, thereby giving additional time for the 
clearing of the ground they are to occupy, which, 
especially in small gardens, is an advantage worth 
wandering. A sowing of summer Cauliflower, 
u we h as Yeitch’s Autumn Broccoli, shonld be 
aade; also more Broccoli to come in through the 
winter and spring. AU seeds of this description 
should have a good open situation away from trees 
and walls, under the influence of which these vege¬ 
tables are often sown, the effect being that the plants 
a>w&ys become drawn and weakly. When the ground 
^ diy on the surface, any that has been cropped for 
some time should be hoed over as soon as there is 
aa appearance of weeds ; by thus disturbing them 
directly they vegetate, mnch leas labour is involved 
tn their destruction than if they be permitted to 

a considerable si?e. Use the implement 
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ground has been made ready beforehand. The usual 
way of planting is in trenches, with from one to three 
rows in each. For the earliest, the three-row system 
causes a saving of ground, but it is not suitable for 
withstanding the cold of winter, being more diffi¬ 
cult to protect, more exposed to wet, and con¬ 
sequently more liable to rot. In wet heavy land, 
for winter crops, single rows are best; in such as is 
dry and tolerably light, two rows in a trench may be 
grown. Upon the number of rows it is intend jJ to 
grow together will depend the width of the trenches. 
If three rows are planted the trench should be 4 ft* 
6 in. in depth ; for two rows a 3-ft. trench is neces¬ 
sary ; and, for a single row, one of 2 ft. wide will suf 
flee. The apace between each trench will require to 
be proportionate to the width of the trench, so as to 
afford soil sufficient for earthing up without coming 
so near the plants ns to injure their roots, a mishap 
that often oocura in Celery growing. It is of import¬ 
ance to keep this in view, especially for the late or 
principal crop. Single rows, to stand through the 
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winter, should have a space of 2k ft. between each 
trench, or if 3 ft. all the better. For double rows, 
allow 3k ft. between them; where three rows are to 
be planted 4k ft. will not be too much for them. In 
each case the trench shonld be formed by removing 
about 9 in. of the soil to the width required, and lay - 
ing it up between each trench in the usual ridges ; 
and put in eaoh trench 9 in. of good manure— such as 
has become thoroughly rotten is by many considered 
indispensable, but that which is half rotten is 
equally good, provided it does not contain too much 
straw. For dry light land a mixture from the 
stables and cowshed is the best; the latter, being 
cooler, keeps the plants growing better in hot, dry 
weather. Dig the manure in with 10 in. of the 
bottom soil of the trench, or a little more if there 


cinth-glasa filled with soft water. This plant 
was one of several which had been grown in an 
open, shady window along with plants of the 
common blight green water Lettuce (Pistia 
stratiotes), whioh also grow well similarly treated. 
One of the best of all aquatics, however, for win¬ 
dow or sitting-room culture is the Gape Pondweed 
(Aponogeton distaohyon), whioh grows vigorously 
planted in sandy loam placed at the bottom of 
an inverted bell-glass. Apart from exotics, we 
have an abundant store of native plants, which 
may be grown either in Hyacinth.glasses or in 
inverted bell-glasses; and multitudes of our 
oommon British water weeds readily submit to 
this system of culture, and, in a great many 
cases, thrive luxuriantly. In addition to grow¬ 
ing plants, a few water beetles or small 
gold-fish might be added, to give life and interest 
to such aquaria. The only attention whioh water 
plants require is a fresh supply of rain or river 
water every week, taking care, at the same time, 
to remove all dead or decaying matter, so as to 
keep the whole fresh and pare. All through the 
summer and autumn months many sub.aquatic 
plants, such as Cyperus alternifolius and its 
variegated variety, Naroissus, Nerines, and other 
bulbs, may be grown in Hyacinth.glasses with 
as little tronble as that whioh attends the culture 
of the most ordinary window plants ; or, if they 
are filled with wet Sphagnum, sprigs of Spear¬ 
mint or Bprays of Wood Ivy will root and grow 
as freely as if they were in their natural haunts. 
— B. 

A RAFT FOR WATER PLANTS. 

I have sent you a sectional illustration of a 
raft whioh in a tank in oar cottage garden has 
proved useful in the cultivation of bog and 
water plants. In ordinary gardens growing 
marsh and water plants requires much care, and 
is by no means easy, and I will now proceed to 
show what we have done, in the fall hope that 
others will take up the idea and work it out 
more fully. Oar first raft was very rough and 
small; it oonsisted of two pieces of Fir tree, 
connected by narrow boards ; this had not mnch 
floating power, bat the plants in the few pans 
whioh it carried gave good promise. We next 
made the present raft; this is 8 ft. square, and 
consists of nine planks, connected underneath by 
cross pieces, and having about 2 in. open spaces 
between; this was sunk by the weight of the 
pots and pans—until sufficiently weighted by 
pieoes of rock—to 2 in. or 3 in. under the sur¬ 
face. On the raft bog plants in pots and water 
plants in pans were placed, with the result that, 
with no attention, they flourish as well as in 
their natural homes. After a time, when the 
wood had become saturated with water, and its 
floating power thus lessened, we nailed large 
pieoes of Cork underneath the raft ; this enabled 
it to carry a heavy load. The plants now 
growing on the raft number twenty, and were 
chosen as representative plants. There are the 
North American Pitoher-plant (Sarracenia pur¬ 
purea), Saxifraga palmata, Buck Beans, Bog 
u n EJ1131 TTOm 
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Violets (Piuguioula vulgaris), Grass of Parnas- 
sus, several sorts of Mimalcs—the Spotted Mira- 
ulus overgrows its pan, and with floatiog roots in 
the water is most beautiful—Lobelia cardinalis, 
Bog Myrtle, a large variety of Yellow Iris, and 
North American Lady's slipper (Cypripedium 
spectabile). It is obvious that, while the raft floats 
between 2 in. and 3 in. under water, each pan 
or pot may be adjusted according to the require, 
ment of its inhabitant; thus a water plant is 
sunk to the full depth, while a plant requiring 
only moist soil is raised up by a pieoe of wood 
placed nnder its pot. Hitherto I have confined 
the experiments to simple cultivation ; the next 
aim should be to add ornamental arrangement. 
Of course the weight of the pots and pans wastes 
much of the floating power of the raft. I propose 
superseding these by wood and Cork boxes; the 
diminished weight will allow the raft to be 
covered with plants, and to have the effect of a 
floating island ; but probably a still more orna. 
mental form would be a round raft of wood 
' with Cork or wood fastened with copper nails to 
form sides, the bottom to have only small holes 
all over to admit the water; there might be 
cross divisions for different mixtures of soil suit¬ 
able for the various plants, made not deep 
enough to show above the surface; in this case 
the whole raft would be covered with soil, and 
all woodwork, except the sides, hidden. In any 
garden with a pond this floating island might be 
moored to the bank or anchored. As I believe 
this raft to be a good idea, and that it will prove 
a real boon to the gardening world, I should like 
my came to be associated with it, and therefore 
propose to came it the “ Wilson Baft/* 

G. F. W. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Stewed Cucumbers.— Pare four young Cu- 
cumbers and out in quarters lengthwise ; sprinkle 
with salt and let them lay one hour; then pour off 
the water, take out the seeds, and drain as dry as 
possible ; then dip in French batter, and fry in oil 
or butter until brown. Lift them out with a fish 
slice, and drain them. Put into a stew-pan with a 
little good brown gravy; stew twenty minutes. 
Before taking them off the fire, season with white 
pepper to taste and a teaspoonful of vinegar. 

Fried Cucumbers.— Pare and quarter, re¬ 
move the seeds, and sprinkle with pepper; dip them 
in French batter, and fry in boiling fat till of a light 
brown colour. 

French Batter.—Four tablespoonfuls of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, 2 ox. of batter; enough 
lukewarm water to dissolve the butter; heat it well, 
but not boil, and add by degrees the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs. 


BEES. 


Bees. —The long continued intermittent cold 
weather, accompanied with heavy storms of rain, 
is telling perceptibly upon the Bee stocks, hindering 
work and compelling them to feed upon the pro¬ 
ducts of their previous gatherings of fine days 
This bodes badly for the honey harvest of the year, 
as does also the fact that flowers open slowly, and, 
for the advanced time of the year, are comparatively 
few. We have now reached the most active period, as 
may he evidenced on any fine day when the denizens 
of the hive are seen hard at work collecting pollen, 
which they come in with heavily laden, and honey 
from such flowers as yield the sweetest nectar. The 
activity displayed in the collecting of pollen, as seen 
on the thighs of the little inseots (often erroneously 
regarded as wax),is a good sign as respects the in¬ 
crease of the stock, as this pollen is chiefly em¬ 
ployed in the production of food for the young bees 
until they are strong enough to go forth and find 
food for themselves. About the middle of the 
present month, should some warm weather ensue, 
swarms may be looked for, and it is not desirable 
to encourage the parting of more than one from 
the parent hive. The earliest will not only develop 
into a good strong stock during the summer, but 
will also collect a good store of honey. When a 
swa^m is safely hived and quietly settled down 
upon its stand, it is well to put on the top a straw 
super-hive in which the first honey of the summer 
will be deposited, and as this is invariably free from 
brood it is termed virgin honey. To fix this 
properly a hole about 1} in. across should be cut 
through the centre of the crown of the hive, 
and the super placed over it and fixed round the 
base with some clay. This super may be ready for 
removal in about two months or perhaps less, when 
it should, if found fall (this may ' 
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tapping the side of the super), be removed and the 
comb and its contents extracted. The hole in the 
top of'the hive should be closed and then the 
denizens allowed to colloct food for their winter 
stores. As soon as the first swarm has left the 
stock, a super may be placed over the old hive in 
the same way, and the increased space thus given 
will often prevent further swarming that season. 
The honey thus stored in these supers is of the 
finest quality.—A. D. 


POULTRY. 

Are Poultry Profitable ?—We are often 
asked whether poultry bred on a large scale will pay, 
and now always reply that breeding poultry solely 
for killing and for the sake of their eggs on an ex¬ 
tensive scale is not a profitable undertaking, at least 
in this country. When fancy or high-bred poul¬ 
try are kept, and the owner has succeeded in making 
a name as a successful exhibitor by winning nume¬ 
rous prizes, then poultry-keeping becomes a profit- 
able business, and we know of many breeders and 
exhibitors who are now making as much as £300 
and £400 a year by selling eggs for sitting and dis¬ 
posing of their stock, either for exhibiting or breed¬ 
ing purposes; but then it often takes years of 
patience, labour, and careful judgment, and con¬ 
siderable expense in the selection of stock, before a 
breeder can hope to beat all previous exhibitors by 
carrying off the bine riband in the Brahma, Dorking, 
or any other variety at the Crystal Palace or Bir¬ 
mingham shows. Where there is a small garden and 
a family, a few pullets or young hens may be kept 
almost entirely on the waste from the table : the 
crumbs and crusts of bread, waste vegetables, pieces 
of fat, skin, gristle, small bones (broken up small), 
and, in fact, anything that is usually wasted or 
thrown away, may be given to the poultry, which, 
with a handful or so of Barley daily, will be sufficient 
for them. When all the food has to be purchased, 
then poultry does not pay; but where there is a 
certain waste from the table—and there will always 
be some—then three, four, or five young birds may 
be kept with advantage. Spanish Leghorns or 
Hondans are best adapted for small places, as they 
do not want to sit, and will lay, from eight to nine 
months out of the twelve, on an average of three or 
four eggs per week, and, in some instances, even 
more. 

Keeping Ducks in the Vegetable 
Garden.— Ducks are rare scavengers in the garden. 
No insect comes amiss to their voracious appetites 
—worms, slugs, grubs, and caterpillars are alike to 
them, and are all eagerly hunted after. For freeing 
gardens of insects nothing is so gr oi as a few young 
ducks when about a fortnight or three weeks old. 
They should be allowed amongst the vegetables for 
au hour or so early in the mornings and again for a 
short time in the evening before it gets dusk, and it 
is really astonishing how speedily they will clear a 
garden of slogs and all other insects. 

Children and Poultry.— Hardly any other 
animals possess so many attractions for children as 
poultry. The excitement of bringing the eggs into 
the house as they are renewed each day—the wait¬ 
ing and watching for the hatching-day—the pretty 
little chicks, how they are admired in their downy 
plumage, running about and chasing the flies and 
other winged insects; then their gradual change of 
plumage until they become full-grown chanticleers 
with bright and rich-coloured garb and prolonged 
crows. Poultry thus tend to inspire a love and 
admiration, and to develop a fondness for the beau¬ 
tiful throughout tne brute creation. 

Predatory Chickens. — The extraordinary 
and rapid march of science is nowhere more appa¬ 
rent than in our gardens and onr garden appliances, 
as was evidenced in last week’s impression of your 
admirably instrnctive paper on the fatal flight of 
the chickens belonging to Pitman. Some fifty 
years ago, my friend Giraud, a devoted lover of his 
garden, patiently submitted for some time to the 
depredations of his neighbour's chickens ; but, not 
being so well versed in aerostation as we are now-a- 
days, and being of a peaceful turn of mind, he con¬ 
tented himself by catching one of his feathered 
enemies, and attaching to its neck a card with the 
following doggerel: 

Take care, little chicken, where you stray. 

Nor from your dunghTl, oome away. 

For if > ou do, you'll feel the blow 
Of the great gun of F. Giraud. 

With renewed anxiety for the welfare of his be¬ 
loved seeds, and daily watching the result of his 
intended threat, he eventually discovered the same 
depredator at its usual amusement, with another 
card attached os before, and with the following 
reply: 

Oh! F. Giraud, thou man of might. 

Thou tbink'st to put me in a fright ; 

I care not for your. gun, nor yon. 

So cock-a-doodlo, doodle-doo. 

—J. L. 0., Uxbridge. 


Colour in Egg'S. —This cannot be considered 
of little importance. There is no comparison be¬ 
tween deepand pale, coloured yolks. For example, 
in making a enstard, several of the latter will 
scarcely impart the beauty and richness of one of 
the former; so that the maker, in sheer despair, 
may fly for help to “ costard powder ” (alieu 
arrowroot and ground Saffron—the latter, for the 
sake of the colouring, too abundant to allow of its 
flavour being unpercei ved ). Now,a poorly -coloured 
yolk of egg is not healthful. It has been raised 
under nnsonnd and ornel conditions, possibly from 
some poor cellar-kepthen. As with flowers, so with 
eggs, we mnst see that our fowls are oared for as a 
gardener cares for his Rose trees. Fresh air, fresh 
water, good ground, and golden sunlight are 
imperative. Let the henhouBe have a sunny, 
south aspect, and a plot or field of green Grass for 
the hens to run upon. Or supply them with fresh 
sods, bunches of Grass, and all spare vegetables 
and parings, cooked or otherwise, in addition to 
the usual grain food. Eggs of better colour, better 
size, in greater number, and affording purer nutri¬ 
ment, will be our reward.— Mary Hodgson, in 
Dietic Reformer . 

Varieties of Cochins.—Buff Cochins are a good 
breed for the farmer or fancier, and truly magnificent 
birds, admired by nearly all for their beautiful golden 
buff colour. They have much to reoommond them, 
especially their size and beauty. They bear confinement; 
are good winter layers ; good sitters and good mothers, 
possibly a little more inclined to sit than the other 
varieties, and this makes them valnable as incubators to 
get out early chicks, which (if you hare a warm place for 
them) is jnst what makes poultry profitable. Partridge 
Cochins are another variety, and by many thought the 
handsomest of the Ooohtni. This breed is one of my 
favourites, the best of winter layers, although the eggs are 
rather small for se large a bird, but are invariably fertile. 
For raising early chicks this is one of the best varieties. 
The rich brown colour of the hen, penciled with darker 
brown; the cock with black breast, red back, the hackle 
and saddle of red or orange, striped with black, make 
them in appear&noe second to none. I consider them a 
very profitable variety. There are two varieties of Part¬ 
ridge Cochins—the plain oombed and pea combed. The 
first named I consider mnch the best. The White Cochins, 
when well bred and properly cared for, certainly make a 
fine appearance. I think they are not qnite as hardy as 
the other varieties; in other respects they are about equal. 
Last but not least comes the Black variety, the smallest 
of all the Cochins. These are special favourites with me. 
They are extremely hardy, less inclined to sit, and better 
layers than any other of the Coohins. Their eggs are 
larger than those of the other varieties, and their solid 
black oolour and compact body, together with their ex¬ 
cellent table qualities, make them a variety that is rapidly 
increasing in pnblio favour.—Country Gentleman. 


Questions and Answers. 


Wa shall be greatly obliged to any readers who will 
reply to the questions of correspondents in this 
oolumn. In replying it is necessary that the number 
and title of the question answered should be given, 
and in sending queries the title of the question asked 
should be placed at the head of the papor. Notee of 
practical interest will also be weloomed. Writing 
should be on one side of the paper only. Small 
drawings or sections are often very useful in illus¬ 
trating notes and articles, and when suitable ones are 
sent they shall be engraved to accompany the notes. 
Editorial letters and contributions should be addressed 
to the Bnraoa of GAanssivo Illustkatsd ; and Busi¬ 
ness Orders to the Pusmshsk. Letters, inquiries, 
Ac., from correspondents sLould bear their full name 
and address (in addition to any press name or initials 
they may wish to nse), to enable us to reply oy poet 
when that course seems desirable. 

70.— Diseased Leaves of Plants—Will you tell me 
the cause of and best cure for the disease of leaves of 
plants in a green ouse heated by coke stove and flqe 
inside house—temperature 60 ° to 86 % water always kept 
to evaporate over stove and flae to keep air moderately 
moist—plants affected in all parts of the honse cold 
and warm alike ? After removal from the house to a 
frame or open air the disease still continues to in¬ 
crease, bat does not commenoe outside the house. 
Mature leaves affected before young shoots,—Psa- 
i lvxsd SuBsoaiBiB, Someriet. [The flue has evidently 
boon made too hot, and caused not steam to arise and 
soorch the plants. Watering the pathways and gently 
syringing the walls on an afternoon will keep the 
house plenty moist enough. Don't wet the flue, neither 
make it too hot.] 

• 71.— Liquid Manure for House Plants.— Dirty suds 
in which clothing has been washed generally contain a 
quantity of soda j would not this injuriously .affect the 
lants ?— W. H. J. [If too strong it ran easily be 
fluted ; and, moreover, plants must by no means be 
watered with anv kind of liquid, except water, regu¬ 
larly. Once or twice a week will be ample, and then 
only when the pots are fall of roote.] 

72.—Laurel Hedge.—The end of last year I moved 
on my lawn a large Laurel hedge which has some life 
in it, but it looks very unsightly in its present state j In 
case it should not revive, I should like some climbers, 
which, if planted now on the south side of the hedge, 
would run up and cover it this summer without In¬ 
juring the Laurels, if possible, assuming they nlti- 
j^jately revive. The hedge is about 4 ft. high, and the 
I soil rather dry and Bandy.—A Bcbsokibse. [A row 
of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Canary Creeper, Gonvol- 
| vuluses, Oobea aoandens, or even Scarlet Runner Beans 
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planted now, would soon hide the hedge. Well manure 
the ground 2 or 3 ft. in front of the hedge, and place in 
it a row of Pea sticks or trellis work to train the plants 
up. and they will cause no injury to the hedge. Next 
winter cut down the Laurels to within 1 ft. of the 
ground, ] 

“3.— Planting 1 out Geraniums-— Will you kindly 
inform me how soon a couple of large Geraniums (3 ft. 
high) may be planted out in the open ?— Myosotis 
It will not beKHfeto plant them out, except in sheltered 
position-, until tho end of May.] 

“♦.—Indicating Locality —It wonld be very usoful 
to ihe rea- era ot Gtun siting Illubtbatbd if they could 
indie® those who so kindly give accounts of their 
fjperience. to allow the county in England, Scotland, 
c-r Lrtlami where their knowledge has b< en gained, to 
be panted with the account, as a plant that would be 
qtti.e hardy at Torquay w uld need , winter protection 
n the north of England.—J. W. 8. 

75.— Baukian Rose.—I have a white Banksia trained 
ipaintt the trellis work of a verandah. The verandah 
:i enclosed with glass, so the Rose has been preserved 
from frost, but it is one mass of mildew and aphis 
:?rf*ctly sticky all over, both leaves and buds falling 
off as fast as possible. What is to bo done with it f — 
?. L. Kutgslbt. [Boil 4 os. of Quassia chips in a gal¬ 
lon of soft water for ten minutes, strain off the chips 
and add 4 oz. of soft soap, which should be dissolved in 
r. as it cqoLs Syringe the trees with this liquid, and 
half an hour afterwards syringe it off with ram water. 
Repeat this every other day for a weok, and report the 
result.] 

Watering Roso Trees.—I have a cesspool in my 
garden which receives the houpe sewage ; this latter is, 
however, considerably diluted by the waste water. 
Would it be proper to apply this in quantity to Roses ? 
Can I give them too rnnch of this as a liquid manure at 
the present time? Also, would appltcations of soot be 
beneficial or injurious ?—Amatbub. [Snch liquid would 
be beneficial when the Roses are dry and require water. 
At n resent, we should say, the roots were wet enough. 
Applied once a week in hot weather will bo an ad¬ 
vantage if it is not too strong. Soot is alBO beneficial in 
reasonable quantity.] 

77 —Rock Bindweed .—Convolvulus mauritanicus. 
Procure a plant of any nurseryman, and follow the 
directions given at the page you allude to. 

79—Filling Flower Stands—I have some wire 
flower stands; what would you suggest to confine tho 
mould in them ?—J G. [Living common Moss will 
answer i«jTfectly, or turfy peat, in which may be planted 
Club Mouses (Selaginella denticulata), small growing 
Ivy, Ficus rep.-ns, or any close-growing plant.] 

79.—Creeping Jenny.—Will you kindly tell me the 
botanic name of Creeping Jenny ?— [Lysimachia nmn- 
mul&ria. Purchase a plant at eny nursery and yon 
will be able to set a large stock of it in a little time. 
Every joint of the ehoots push out roots, and every bit 
will grow.J 

*).— Destroying Snails —What is the remedy for 
ridding snail-, Ac., from plants ?—J. G. [Examine the 
plants at night by candle-light, and pick off the snails. 
If little heaps of bran be laid round the plants, and be 
examined every morning, there may be many snails 
caught ] 

QUESTIONS. 

91— Climbers for Walls.— I am building a country 
bouse o.i the top of a small knoll, so that the northern 
and sour hern aspects are open for miles. I am dpsirous 
of covering the walls, porch, and verandahs on eastern 
and southern faces with climbing plauts. Could I do 
better than with Ro es and Clematis, and if so, what 
sorts would answer best, and when should they bo put 
in? Would it assist to buy potted plants at once, and 
keep thorn until the autumn ? Would a fruit tree do on 
the nort iern side ?— Hbpatica. 

92.— Non-flowering of Daffodils.— I planted two 
years ago balbs of Daffodil and Narcissus; they 
bloomed well the first year, but the next not a single 
bloom, I therefore took them np, arid pat them away, 
planted them again last autumn with the same result, 
no bloom, though plenty of foliage. Are they useless, 
cr can I do anything to ensure their flowering ?—H.L. 

83.—Beehive.—Will anyone give me a little infor- 
tration as to how to make a “bar frame hive."— 
0. R. S. 

94. — Camellias from Cuttings.—Will some of your 
readers kindly give me instructions as to the above? 
I have two choice ones that have grown very irregular 
and scraggy, and are just breaking for new wood, and 
which I with to propagate from.—E. F. G. 

95. — Sheep’s feet as Manure.— I have an opportunity 
to purchase several tons ot sheep’s feet, as they are 
removed from the skins, that is, the bones of the feet 
and ho fs, and the skin and wool attached thereto; 
and as I wish to convert them into manure, wll you 
kindly inform me if they are mixed with screened 
ashes, and kept damp, will the homes be dissolved in, 
say nine months, and if not, what is the cheipest me¬ 
thod to adopt ?—Botolfh. 

81.—Hand Plough —Can yon inform me if the hand¬ 
wheel-plough made by Fallows, Manchester, can be 
readily worked by a man in strong land, if the same has 
been wdi dug previously to planting, as I wish to use 
one, if it will, amongst growing crops ?— Middlbcoth. 

ANSWERS.’ 

6 —Cucumber Bed — There may be a trench dug or 
not, as most convenient. The apertures between the 
planks, sav 1 in., will be sufficient. A little loose litter 
or tlakfB of leaf mould will keep anything from falling 
through. Tho sidw, front, and back must of course be 
surrounded with litter, leaves, or similar material to 
prevent the escape of he*t. The trouble of renewal 
O’casiorally will be far less’ than that entailed in 
making np outside linings, Ac , to beds, and the heat is 
kept more regular — W. B. 

. 21.—Vi ne Bleeding.—"Improver” begs to Buggestthat 
if a red-hot iron is applied to the wound for about half 
* minute, and then a dressing applied of heated graft¬ 
ing wax (beeswax, rosin, tallow, and pitch), there will 


be no return of bleeding. He has applied it with success 
in cases of severed roots of Walnut and Mulberry, which 
will simply bleed the tree to death if neglected.— 
Shanklm, I. W. 

63.— Plants for a Small Garden.—It is sufficient to 
render a garden gay and interesting, from early spring 
until late in the autnmn, without the aid of glass 
structures. There is now such a wealth of flowering 
plants, that the ditflenhy lays rather in choosing the 
best than in finding suitable subjects for the purpose. 
In the first place, spring-flowering plants, snch as Trim- 
roees 8m wdrops, Daffodils, Crocuses, Ac., together 
with Myosotis, Red 8ilene, and Nemophila. the three 
latter to be sown early in the antnmn. will make a 
continuous and pretty display during the - pring months. 
There are also other hardy annnals which may be sown 
in the autumn for spring blooming which may be 
found describ-d in nurserymen’s catalogues. From 
the middle of March up to June, fortnightly sowings 
should be made of hardy annnals, and in Vay climbing 
and dwarf Nasturtiums, Linum, Ac., may bo sown 
Antirrhinums, 8weet Williams, and Canterbury Bells are 
very showy, and should be sown in May to bloom the 
f blowing season. The great point in tho culture of annu¬ 
als is to be continually Bowing from tho middle of March 
np to June, not mnch at a time, but often. Pansies ar e 
glorious spring ornaments, and may be sown in August. 
Then there are Lilies of variens kinds, the beaucifnl 
Lobelia fulgen-, double end single Wallflowers, Violets, 
Roses, Pmonios, hardy Fuchsias, allldiatinctand of easy 
culture. An ordinary box nearly filled with soil and 
covered with a piece of glass, will answer for raising 
Asters. Zinnias, and other tender annnals. With re¬ 
spect to the walls, I should recommend Ivies, green and 
variegated, ;for the shady aspects, and golden varie¬ 
gated Enonyinos and Cotoneaster microphylla for more 
sunny positions; and in the warmest place by all 
means plants Grape vine or a good Plum, or both; they 
will soon come into bearing if planted in good soil. If 
there is space, inclndo a Mardchal Kiel Rose and a 
Clematis, and do not forget a clump or so of Christmas 
Rose. Shrubs, as a rule, are not suitable for very small 
gardens, but if two or three are desired plant Lan rus- 
tinus, Berberis Durwini, Sximmia japonica, and Au- 
cubas.—J. 0. B. 

63,— Climber for North Aspect —There is, I fancy, 
no better climber for such a popition than the white 
Clematis montana, which is hardy, vigorous, and 
VeautifuL—W, G. 

Delta and Own Intbbb^tb n iw Gabubbixo.—B arr 
and Sugden, 12, King Street, Covent Garden. 

Hugh M. G.—There is no paper of the kind yon men¬ 
tion published at our office. 

67.—Heating by Gas —We should Bay, ns far as we 
can judge, the plan would answor admirably. 


OSBOEN & EONS 
Call attention to their large Collection of 

IRIS GERMANICA. 

It comprises abont 100 distinct varieties of very free- 
flowering habit and gorgeous colours. Strong flowering 
clamps 6s., 9s., and 12s. per dozen. 

Also an extensive collection of ROCK and BORDER 
PLANTS of every description, varying from 43. to 18s. 
per dozen. 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, S.W. 


/2J.ISHURST COMPOUND. — Used by 

V-A many of the leading gardeners since 1859, against 
Red Spider, Mildew, Thrips, Green-fly, and other Blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of Boft 
water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a Winter Dressing for 
Vines and Fruit Trees. Has outlived many preparations 
intended to supersede it.—Sold retail by Seedsmen, in 
boxes, Is., 3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent 
Candle Company (Limited). 


LXORTICULTURAL GLASS.— Boote & 

AJ- Millsob, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always ox thb pbbmishs a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


A BOON TO AMATEUR FLORISTS. 

L*- E 'P’8 SELECTED TEAT. YELLOW FIBROUS 
LOAM COMPOST for all kinds of plants, bulbs, Ac., 
certified by all the leading growers and the whole of the 
Horticultural Press as the best and cheapest to be had. 
Ib. 6d. to 2s. per bushel; silvor and coarse crystal sand, 
Is. 3d. and Is. 6d. per bushel. Terms for larger quan¬ 
tities on application at the Dep6ts, Vauxball Station and 
Lewisham. 


GARDEN STICKS, TALLIES, MATS, 

VIRGIN CORK, and all Garden Requisites — 
BLACK1TH A Co., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames Street, 
London, E.O. Prices on application. Cheapest in the 
Trade. 


LTOT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

LJ- description fixed complete in any part of the 
country for warming Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Forcing Pits, Ac. Plans and Estimates on application. 
J. Joints A Soxs, 6, Bankside, Southwark, London, S.E 


This day. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
2s. cloth ; postage 3d. 

P OTATOES : How to Grow and Show 

Them. A Practical Guide to the Cultivation and 
General Treatment of the Potato. By JAMES PINK. 
Cbosby Lockwood A Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Conrt, E.C, 


W r ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a Situation as SECOND GARDENER in a gen¬ 
tleman's family.—Address, “A. B,” Partney House. 
Spilsby, 


SUTTONS’ 


BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWER SEEDS. 



7 k Pschoice^ 

'V/ J rAT I rrTTAMC 


From G. W. NOBLE, Esq., Constantine. 

“ The seeds I had of you last year pro¬ 
duced a wonderful display, especially the 
Stocks and Asters, which were beyond 
praise.” 


Full Particulars may be had gratis and 
post free. 


SUTTON & SONS, 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

READING. 


NOW READY. 

EWING & COMPANY’S 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a most Belect one of the best now English and French 
varieties. 

This, and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well- 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Gratii and Pont Free to Applicant!. 

EWING & Co,, Eaton, near Norwich. 


T> ICHARD DEAN S Splendid New 

Coloured PRIMROSE' 1 , Ac.; also Seeds of Fancy, 
Self, and Gold-laced Polyanthus. Antirrhinums, 8weet 
William?, Pentstomons, Ac., all of the fines, quality. 
Now is THE timb to low. Priced Descriptive Lists free 
on application, containing choice selection for amateur 
gardeners.—R ichabd Dbax, Seed Grower, Ranelagh 
Road, Ealing, London, W. 


J OHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Estd. 1805), 

MAliQUKE, TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to tho 
ROYAL FAMILY. 

MARQUEES, TENT, and SHED COVERINGS on hire 
for Horticultural Societies, Ac. 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. 

SCRIM, TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand 
BUNTING, Ac. 

Sample Rook of Garden Specialitiet, free by post, 2 stamps. 

48, Long Lane, West Smithfield, London. 


YT'DWARD TANN’S PAPER COLLAR 

-LJ and STATIONERY STORES, 308, High Holborn, 
and 75, Chancery Lane, W.C. Best Collars and Cuffs 
for Ladies, Gentleman, and Children. Samples and 
Illustrated Lists sent for six stamps. 


B EAUTIFUL DESIGNS for FLOWER 

BEDS, with large sheet of Diagrams, gratis. 
Thousands of Plants, is per doz. , improved snowy 
whito hardy foliage Dactyhs for 4s. 6d., free.—J ohx 
Pibih A Co., Stechford, Birmingham. 

L> 1M M E L’ S AROMATIC 

J-V OZON1ZKR, or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant p wne r pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort, the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price 1 b. By post for 15 
stamps.—E cqkxb Rimmbl,P erfumer. 
96 , Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Cornhill, London. 
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HAVE YOU NOT A TEN77? 

At London Bridge, S.E., 

Is to bo seen a new fairy-like TENT. A Snmmer-house 
worthy of the name. Perfect shelter frcm sunand rain 
can be obtained by this new Tent, which is 9 ft. in 
diameter with 6-ft. walls. 

Complete for £3. 



PROTECT your PLANTS 

'FRIG DOMO 

REGISTERED trade MARK 

For price list a particulars Address* 

DENJAMINUDGINGTON 

y 2 Duke S- t JU London Bridge 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TPOR FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS 

L apply to W. & J. IB ENHEAD, Pern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


ADVERTISING ART AGENCY, 

87, MILTOh’ STREET, E.C. 

Three minutes’ walk (west) from Moorgate St. Station. 


T HE basis on which this Agency works is as follows : 

—Any work of art that can be produced by print¬ 
ing (especially chromo printing) can be turned out in 
large numbers at a fractional part of the cost per copy 
incurred in producing the smaller editions generally 
published. 

The Agency will endeavour to produce only flrst-clnaf 
works, print large editions, and by offering special terms 
to prompt buyers, secure a quick sale. 

It is necessary orders Bhould be rent within twenty-one 
days, and name of paper given, or an advance of 25 per 
cent, will be charged. 

The most beautiful and accurate flower pictures art 
our splendid 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 

of Floh.il Wbkaths with Illumihatrd Thxts, as dos- 
cribed below.intended for framing for Home Decoration, 
but from their very low price largely used for School¬ 
rooms. Ac. They are exquisitely printed in from ten to 
thirteen colours. 

THE LILY GROUP, comprising a beautiful group of 
White Lilies, and several varieties of Geranium, Fuch¬ 
sia, Canterbury Bell, Virginia Creeper, and other flowers 
and foliage plants printed on enamelled boards, size 25 
by 19, with either of the following passages:—Psalm c • 
Luke xii.j 27, 28, 29, 31 ; or John xi., 26, 20. Price 
1 b. 8d. post free, or six copies, packed flat and carriage 
paid, to any town in England for 9s. 0d. 

THE ROSE GROUP, on superfine card, 21 by 19 in¬ 
cluding Roses (Damask, Tea, and Wild). Convolvuli, 
Nasturtiums, Asters, and many other flowers, and ol 
which 20,000 oopies have been sold. Texts as follows 
m gold and colours Psalm xxiii.; or a Selection, en¬ 
titled Kxcsxdiho Gkhat urn Precious Promise. 

THE HAWTHORN GROUP, on superfine card, 24 by 
19. A branch of Hawthorn in blossom, entwined with 
Dog Roses and other wild flowers and spring foliage • 
also a bird’s nest containi- g eggs, and moths hovering 
over the flowers. Text in gold and colours : “ The 
Lord’s Prayer ” ; Psalm cxlv., 9; 1 Corinthians xv, 20. 

The Rose and Hawthorn Groups, price Is. 6d. each, 
post free ; six copies, packed flat, carriage paid to anv 
station in England, for 83 . 

All the foregoing when tent by poet are reduced tj 17* in. 
wide, at Jull tize will not pats through post. 

Wo also offer two very beautiful pictures as follows : 

“THE COTTAGE HOME ” (10 in. by 12 in) 
is a perfect re-prodnction of an oil painting by J M 
Eowket, and would bo scarcely distinguishable from 
the original, but that it iB somewhat reduced in size 
It is a charming picture of a cottage interior. A 
young mother is hmbing her infant to sleep, and the 
cradle by her side, with its patchwork quilt; the old- 
fashioned cups and willow pattern plates on the tidy 
dresser; the cat lying asleep, as well as the play of 
light and shade, as tbe evening sun shines though the 
latticed window ; all of which are given with minute 
attention to colouring and detail, comb ne to render 
Una one of the most pleasing specimens of the purely 
English School of Art which has ever boon re produced 
by chromo-printing. The price is 2s. <Jd. post free, or 
4 for 93. ’ 

“THE DEAD CHAFFINCH’’ (16 in. by 10 in.) 
is a re-prodnction of a water-colour drawing by J 
Jessop Hardwicke. It represents tbe dead bird lying 
on its back on a mossy bank sni rounded by flowers 
Rnd leaves. Besides the bird itself, thochief features 


are a perfectly exquisite bunch of Pelargoniums, and 
a si mrie magnificent Rose. The price is 2s. poet free, 
or 4 for 7s. 

Circulars of other specialities post free on application 

"tyfc ,hould 

Prlnfml tj , 


T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : a Weekly 

Li Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Socioty, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4fcd.; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9s. 9d. Price 4d., at News¬ 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampton-strect, 
Strand, W.O. _ _ 

L A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : Journal 

franqais pour l’Angloterre: Politique, Litteratnre, 
Sciences, Arts, Varies, Nouvelles, ct Notes. Un 
exemplaire par la post© 4id., en timbres poste. Abono- 
inent franco par la poste—un an, 18s.; six mois, 9s. 9d. 
On s’abonneaux bureaux, 37, Southampton-Btreet, Strand, 
London, W.C. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : “ La 

L Sf.mainr Francaise is well printed on pood paper 
at a low prioe ; any student of French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 
giving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
France."— Sheffield Te legraph. ___ 

T ASBMaFnE FRANC AISE: a Weekly 

J-J Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 

T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE.—“ La 

L SEMAINE Fhancaisb has boon brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It certainly merits success.”— Gra phic. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

-Li numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will he far better for most than any one of tho best papers 
published in Paris itself. We are much pleased with the 
character of it, and believe it will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
prin ting is v ery well done/'— Queen. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ Lx 

Li Semaihe FnANCAiSE is adm : rably suited for the 
perusal of educated Englishm r-n.” — Hriy,ton Guardian. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. —“Lx 

Li Skmaine Francaise is he title of a new weekly 
French paper published in Loi don for English readers. 
The number before us is well selected as to contents, and 
contains news of French matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. 8 omo space, we are 
pleased to see, is devoted to -cienoe.”— Nature. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

Li 8 emaine Francaise is an excellent means for one 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents aro varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Skmaine 
Francaise will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
thoso who aro either striving to master the language, or 
whj wish to retain their knowledge of it"—Nottingham 
Journal. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ A 

LJ French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Skmaine Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place before 
English readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. Tha paper contains numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of nows, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability.”— Whitehaven News. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ This 

LJ periodical is very well done, and will be highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves an courant 
with the sooial, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
journals published, in Franco.”— Medic al Press. _ 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ We 

Li think our readers will like tho notion of reading in 
one T es D£ba L, Le Soir, Le Pays, and other Par iB news¬ 
papers, or the better parts of toem. We consider it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself be the best International. Tho 
project has this further advantage ; it may correct self- 
centred views by showing how we look to our neigh¬ 
bours."— Literary Churchman. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tel 

eat le titre d’un journal liebdomadaire, nous pour- 
rions dire tl’uno revue de tons les journaux francaise 
accrddiWs. Ce journal rlunit. bobs le memo convert, 24 
ou 32 pages grand format, et dans ces pages sont publida, 
en framjais, lea meilleurs artioles, politiques, critiques, et 
littaraires, qui ont paru pendant la semaine dans les jour¬ 
naux de Paris. Assur^ment le num^ro que nous avons sous 
les yeux est uu excellent specimen de ce que pent faire uti 
heureux choix, guid4 par uno intelligence parfaite de ce 

J ui peut inLSresser les lectcurs.”— Nouvelle Chronique de 
ersey. 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studios. The articles are varied and sparkiingly written, 
and the got np of ti e wholo is worthy of tne object tho 
editor has in view ."—Christian News. 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE —“ No 

translation can give the crispness and infinite deli- 
cacios of style of a good French author. Tho secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in the 
present day a 3 to onnble our educated classes to enjoy nt 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those classes we recommend the new journal 
La Sk mainf. Frakca ibe. Kidderm inster Shuttle. 
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Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The beat way in 
all cases where it is possible is to obtain it through 
the trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders bo 
given to local Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls. If any difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining copies in this way the Publisher requests 
that it may be at once reported to him. Where, 
however, in country districts, the paper may not ba 
obtained with regularity, it can be procured by 
post from the Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers of 
Gardening are in print, and may be had through 
the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from tho 
Office. As the trade are sometimes mistaken as to 
numbers being out of print, readers should insist 
on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to appoint 
Agents for the Sale of Gardening throughout the 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Show 
Cards, &c., applications should be made to him. 


ta- SPECIMEN NUMBERS.-The Clergy, Sec¬ 
retaries of Horticultural Societies, and others in¬ 
terested in gardening, will oblige by informing tbe 
Publisher what number of Specimen Copies they 
would be willing to accept for distribution in their 
neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.-For those who 
can only procure the paper regularly through the 
post a subscription form is subjoined. According 
to the postal tariff, Gardening Illustrated can 
be sent through the post to any place in the United 
Kingdom at the following rates 

Per Year . 6s. 0d. 

Per Half-Year . 3s. 3d. 

Per Quarter (of 13 weeks) ... Is. 8d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made in 
advance. Specimen Copy, by post, lid. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be filled up by Intending Subscribers, cut out, and 
returned to the Offloe.) 


FUan to tend me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED M One Year 


commencing 


for which I enclose 


for Ce. OJ. 


Name 


Address 


Date 


Post-Office Orders Bhould be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King-street, Covent- 
gnrdtn, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to bo addressed to 
—“The Publisher; GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C." 
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PLANT STANDS. 

As regards the best mode of arranging 
flowering or foliage plants on stands for 
effect, there are many opinions; but one of 
the most important points for consideration 

is the time occu- 

E ied in that 
ind of work. 

Some do not 
mind devoting 
half - a - day to 
the embellish¬ 
ment of the 
dinner-table, or 
to the arrange¬ 
ments of a 
bouquet; bnt 
many can 
scarcely afford 
such a loss of 
time. Much 
time is often 
wasted in the 
arrangeme n t 
of vases and 
tazzas, simply 
because no defi¬ 
nite idea is 
formed before¬ 
hand as to the 
effect required; 
therefore, the 
plan t b are 
shifted and re¬ 
arranged in a 
hundred differ¬ 
ent ways to “see 
how they look,” 
whereas a few 
minutes only 
should be de¬ 
voted to such 
work. The 
accompanying 
illustration re- 
pre8en t s a 
bronze tazza, 
or narn ent e d 
with w e 1 1- 
known decora¬ 
tive plants. The 
margin is 
fringed with 
Isolepis graci¬ 
lis, used ex¬ 
pressly to tone 
down the harsh¬ 
ness of the 
metal work. 

Two or three 
plants of the 
Palm-like Cur- 
culigo are 

placed in the centre; and these, by furnish- 
mg bold and graceful foliage, contrast well 
with the horizontal lines of the tazza 
below, while their cool and deep-toned 
greenness forms a pleasing contrast to the 
character of the stand itself. Heaths, too, 
*nd, indeed, nearly all kinds of hard- 
wooded plants may be added, and with good 
effect. F. 


BOUQUETS FOR THE HAND. paper. When carried at evening entertain- 

Bouquets for the hand should be made of ment8 > the y .frequently appear to be a 
the choicest flowers, gracefully arranged; burden to their possessors. For successful 
heavy Rolid flowers or massive arrangements effect in floral decoration much depends 
should be as much as possible avoided. n P on bhe judicious arrangement of colour; 

violent con¬ 
trasts are also 
to be avoided, 
as is also the 
sameness pro¬ 
duced by having 
too much of one 
colour. 

In producing 
harmoniou a 
contrasts of col¬ 
ours it should 
be remembered 
that there are 
only three prim¬ 
ary colours — 
red, blue, and 
yellow. From 
these arise what 
are called the 
binary, or 
secondary col¬ 
ours, namely, 
orange, com¬ 
posed of yellow 
and red; purple, 
composed of 
blue and red; 
and green, com¬ 
posed of yellow 
and blue. These 
form contrast¬ 
ing colours to 
the primary 
three, with 
which they are 
iu harmonious 
opposition, as 
the orange with 
blue, purple 
with yellow,and 
green with red. 
From the com¬ 
bi nation of 
these secondary 
colours arise 
three tertiary 
colours — olive, 
from purple and 
green ; citron, 
from green and 
orange ; and 
russet, from 
I orange and 
purple. These 
tertiary colours 
I harmonise with 

- the primaries, 

as they stand 
in the relation of neutral tints to them, 
but are in harmonious opposition to the 
secondaries, from which they are com¬ 
bined. Red, blue, and yellow harmonise 
with each other, and they may be placed in 
juxtaposition, but purple should not be near 
red or bine, as it is composed of these two 
colours ; for the same reason, orange should 
not be placed next to yellow or red, the rule 


A PLANT-STAND. 


Such bouquets are necessarily brought 
under the closest inspection of the eye, and 
should be composed of flowers of delicate 
structure, or great variety, or exquisite 
fragrance. The present style of immense 
size, composed of solid flowers, scarcely if 
at all relieved by foliage, is only suggestive 
of some enormous variegated or pied fungus 
hung with silk fringe or put np in lace 
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being that no primary colour should be 
brought into contact with a secondary 
colour of which i'.self is a component part, 
nor any secondary colour brought into con¬ 
tact with a tertiary colour of which it is a 
component part. 

Another rule is that the secondary and 
tertiary colours, and the neutral hues arising 
from combinations of the tertiaries, such as 
brown, maroon, puce, slate, lavender, &c., 
should be used in the greatest quantities, 
and the primary colours used in smaller 
quantity for heightening the effect. If you 
lack the proper shades for producing the 
necessary harmonies, and find that two 
colours do not harmonise well, separate 
them by a white flower. Again, always 
place the brightest colours in the centre of 
your design, and gradually decrease the 
intensity of the tints as you approach the 
exterior; and avoid spottiness or patchiness 
by using as much as possible one prevailing 
colour.—L. O. 


FERNS FOR BASKETS. 


A more beautiful object I do not know for im- 
parting grace and elegance to rooms, corridors, 
&c., than a well.grown basket of Ferns, either 
suspended from the ceiling or from ornamental 
brackets in the walls. Daring the hot summer 
months the varying shades of green, in their arch¬ 
ing feathery fronds impart an elegant and cool 
appearance; and when two or more sets of plants 
are grown for the purpose, so as to admit of 
frequent changes, the interesting features of this 
mode of room decoration are considerably en¬ 
hanced. Amongst the best strong-growing Ferns 
for large rooms are Polypodium aurenm, Wood- 
wardia radicans, and Aspidinm exaltatum. Their 
long arching fronds have a grand appear¬ 
ance, especially when the rooms are artificially 
lighted. 

The bottom of the baskets should be covered with 
a few trailing sprays of Cissus discolor, hanging 
about in apparent negligence. This Cissus does 
well in baskets ; short pieces of the old wood 
strike freely in early spring if taken off before 
growth commences. If the cuttings are put in 
in February, the growth of this plant is so rapid 
that fine young plants will be ready for filling 
baskets in April. Almost all the hardier kinds 
of stove and greenhouse Ferns do well in baskets 
—not only those whose mode of growth naturally 
fits them for suspending, but many of the erect 
growers also; but the bottom of the basket should 
in all cases be covered with creeping or trailing 
plants, such as Panioum variegatum, Tradescantia 
zebrina, Isolepis gracilis, Lycopodiums, &o. The 
object should be to hide every wire of the basket, 
whioh should be made as plain and simple as pos¬ 
sible. Highly elaborate and ornamental baskets 
are not required; they are more difficult to fill 
satisfactorily, and the projecting ornamental work 
to my mind seems out of place. Some time ago, 
when looking over a lot of baskets in a shop, 1 
made an observation to the preceding effect, but 
the dealer remarked that every man liked to bring 
into prominence his own handiwork. A plainly 
made basket, simple in shape, lined with green 
Moss, and one or more plants planted in it acoord- 
ing to the size, the bottom covered with creeping 
or trailing plants, whioh should be pegged in till 
the basket is covered, and then allowed to hang 
down negligently—this, according to my ideas, 
fulfils the conditions required in a tasteful basket 
of plants. Our baskets are home made, and are 
generally circular in shape. A handy man after 
a little practice will make half-a-dozen to begin 
with in a few hours and will soon be able to 
impart a oertain amouut of neatness to his work. 
As the wires are intended to be hid with Moss and 


foliage, fine workmanship is unnecessary. We 
use two kinds of wire. A stout wire forms the 
framework of the basket, and is lashed together 
with smaller wire; and when finished the whole 
painted two coats to keep the wire from rusting. 
A file and a pair of pliers are all the tools required, 
and such work could be done on wet days. It is 
always be3t to fill a few new baskets every spring; 
as by so doing there is thus always a lot of fresh 
young specimens coming on to succeed the old 
ones as they wear out,— E. H. 
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Moneywort (Lyaimachia nummularia). — 
This favourite British creeper (commonly known as 
Creeping Jenny and Herb Twopence) is 
alike useful for the decoration of windows, her- 
baceous borders, rockeries, and rooteries. It 
flourishes as well in bright sunshine as in shade, 
producing abundance of long trailing shoots, 
thickly olad with opposite roundish shining green 
leaves, and, from early in summer till late in 
autumn, it presents a mass of bright yellow flowers, 
about as large as a shilling, set on short foot¬ 
stalks. For pot-cultnre, use strong plants and an 
open turfy soil, well enriched with rotten manure 
—particularly cow manure—and, after the plants 
begin to flower, supply them liberally with liquid 
manure. When grown in pots, suspended like 
baskets, the shoots hang down long and gracefully, 
and completely hide the pots, but eveu then the 
plants exhibit a flat-headedness that is rather ob¬ 
jectionable. This may be obviated by tfce follow¬ 
ing plan, which we saw carried out in a garden in I 
Somersetshire, and whioh we thought extremely 
effective: To pots rather wider in proportion to their 
depth than wo commonly use, and about 9 in. in 
diameter at top, add an inch deep of crocks in 
their bottom; resting on these in the centre 
of each pot was a fine stubby plant of the common 
or narrow.leaved Myrtle, in 3-in. pots. 
Good turfy loam, mixed with decayed and dried 
cow-manure, was then filled in all round, and in this 
the Creeping Jenny had been planted in March, 
and grown on in one of the greenhouses till June, 
when the pots were fixed on brackets outside on 
either side of the windows of the house, and when 
we saw them a month afterwards—in July—the 
Creeping Jenny had hidden the pots, and was in 



Creoping Jenny in Basket. 

full flower and leaf. The fresh and green Myrtles 
were pictures of health. Unless the plants in pots 
can get a good place free from drip in a frame 
window, or greenhouse throughout the winter, the 
safest way of preserving their vitality is to turn 
them out of their pots and plaut them in the border 
for that season, and lift or re-pot them in March. 
Tbey have a grand effeot when planted near the 
edge of a window-box or vase, and permitted to 
scramble over the edge and hang down ; but under 
no circumstances should they be subjected to 
drought. In the open border or rockery they 
soon make a home for themselves, provided they 
are kept out of the reaeh of other rank.growing 
plants, which might overgrow and choke them. 
As its shoots travel along the surface of the ground, 
the Creepiug Jenny sends forth roots from every 
joint; consequently, it is readily propagated, for 
every bit of a shoot will form a plant if pricked 
into open soil moderately damp and shaded. 
Whole tufts or stooks of it may be lifted in spring, 
just when growth begins, divided into as many 
little pieces as have roots, and every one of them 
will make a fine plant before summer arrives. 
Is must not be expeoted that every plant will fill 
a pot; it will take a fow small ones or one large one 
to do that. Plants may be gathered from hedge- 
banks or moist meadows for naturalisation in the 
garden. We have now a valuable variety of the 
Creeping Jenny with yellow leaves, but it is 
scarcely so strong or vigorous in constitution as 
the green-leaved kind. It is very useful in the 
flower garden, and particularly so for small culti- 
vators, as it requires no protection in winter, 
being quite hardy, and making a good subject for 
an edging in the spring. It may remain in 
this position during the succeeding summer. 
It retains its colour well, and should it become 
over vigorous, it can easily be cut in. It is 
propagated as easily as the common kind. 
W. F. 


Plant Baskets in the House.— The hang¬ 
ing basket is perfectly manageable indoors, 
though rarely seen there. Some laikets have a 
little tap and cock placed at the lower point, 
so that the drainage may be drawn off with 
ease and at pleasure. A perforated false bottom 
allows the water to fall through from the roots 
of the plants to the lower r.soeptaole, whence 
it is drawn off. There is a race of plants that, 
planted in this kiud of basket, would require 
little or no water in winter. For] such baskets 
nothing could be better than the various trailing 
and drooping plants whioh thrive indoors or in 
dry greenhouses. Even some Ferns would do well. 
We have seen a plant of Nephrolepia exaltata 
stand for four month on a hall table, consuming 
abundance of water, and throwing its graceful 
fronds about as freely as in a Fernery; and there 
are various others which thrive well in a sitting- 
room, notably Asplenium flabelliforme. 

An American on London Window and 
English Cottage Gardens. —One of the most 
refreshing sights to an American arriving in 
London daring the sammer months is the won¬ 
derful diversity and beauty of the flowers culti¬ 
vated in the windows and balooniesof the houses. 
In some of the best streets hardly a house can be 
seen that is not so adorned, and even the most 
squalid abodes are often relieved by a miniature 
flower garden on the window-sill. The most 
common style is the window-box, usually from 4 
ft. to 5 ft. long and about 6 in. or 8 in. wide and 
deep. It is made of every conceivable pattern, 
of terra-cotta, cork, and rustic design in endless 
variety. The plants used are not very numerous 
in variety, being selected of kinds suited to keep 
in bloom or to sustain their brightness of foliage. 
Now and then the ribbon-like system is adopted 
on the balconies ; one very handsome in this style 
was composed first of Moneywort, or Creeping 
Jenny (Lyaimachia nummularia), whioh formed 
a drooping curtain of 4 ft. in length ; half¬ 
way down on it drooped blue Lobelia; then upon 
the Lobelia fell a bright yellow Stonecrop ; then 
against the Stonecrop or Sedum. for the top line 
or background, a dwarf zonal Geranium, a per¬ 
fect blaze of scarlet. Hardly two of these 
window decorations were alike in the best streets, 
and varied from a simple box of Mignonette or 
Sweet Alyssum to cases filled with the rarest 
FernB or Orchids. The effect as a whole is moat 
pleasing, and one that cannot fail to strike the 
most indifferent observer as an agreeable change 
from the seemingly never-endiDg briok and stone 
of the city. The selection of plants, in some 
cases, is made regardless of expense, and in 
looking round the dining-halls of some of the 
best hotels it is with some difficulty that you 
decide if yon are not dining in the midst of a 
vast conservatory, so redolent is the air with the 
perfume of flowers. The same taste for window- 
gardening is displayed, moro or less, in all the 
English towns and villages, and even the hum¬ 
blest thatched cottage of the peaeant by the way- 
side is given a louk of quiet happiness by the 
bower of flowers in the window. Here let me 
relate how the English cottager works his garden 
in some of the old towns, such as Colchester. To 
each cottage, renting for about 50 dollars per 
year (£10), is attached a garden of something 
more than an eighth part of an acre in extent. 
In this little spot the tenant contrives togrow from 
four to six kinds of vegetables, such as Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Peas, Turnips, &o., and of fruits, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Baspberries, and Straw¬ 
berries. Every foot is made to produce some¬ 
thing, and rarely a weed was seen in some scores 
that we saw ranged Bide by side. The heavy 
work is done by the man of the house, “before 
or after hours,” in his own time. In the weed¬ 
ing and hoeing he is assisted by wife or children. 
There is great rivalry among the different owners 
of these cottage gardens, and in many places 
liberal prizes are given by horticultural societies 
to those that are best cultivated.— Peter He.v- 
derson, in the American Agriculturist, 

The Ivy as a House Plant.— Our very 
old friend the Ivy Green is a first-class indoor 
plant. We have known him so long as an 
inhabitant of silent and gloomy places, that few 
perhaps would think of introducing such a child 
of the woods to civilised house-life. However, 
jndioiously placed, no plant will furnish a better 
result or live more contentedly indoors. As a 
soreen plant it is admirable, and much used in 
various places for that purpose in the drawing- 
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room. It is planted in long narrow troughs and 
trained to an erect trellis, placing the trough 
in another ornamental trough of some kind of 
earthenware, so that the moisture necessary may 
not descend to the carpets. It is in the first 
instance pretty well grown on the trellises before 
being plaoed in the house. But it is not only in 
places where numerous gardeners are employed 
to attend to such screens that it may be enjoyed. 
If in any hall or place where fire.heat is rarely 
lised, all that we have to do to f«rm a screen of 
the richest Ivy is to plant it in a box of rich earth 
and train it as may be desired. The best of 
all kinds for this purpose is the common Iiish 
Ivy. It may indeed be grown in almost any 
part of the house if supplied with soil and 
water and trained a little at fir t. I have seen 
a beautiful effect produced by its means in an 
entrance hall, the deep box in which it grew 
being placed in a niche and the shoots allowed 
to fall down so as to form a curtain of rich 
leaves. 


FERN-FROND DESIGNS. 

Many of our lady readers may like to 
make designs or pictures of Fern fronds and 
other foliage, and a little application and 
manual dexterity will suffice to effect this, 
if the following directions are carefully 
followed: The materials necessary are Fern- 
fronds and leaves, a few sheets of white 
drawing-paper, a stick of common Indian- 
ink, an ordiuary tooth-brush, an ounce of 
small pins, and a common sancer cr palette 
ia which to mix the ink. A few other little 
extra conveniences will be found necessary 
by the operator, but these will easily be 
supplied, as required, by a little forethought 
and ingenuity. In order to form a design, 
take a' sheet of paper and fasten it securely 
to a flat drawir g-board ; if it be damp and 
glued round its edges, so much the better; 
but if Bristol boards arej employed all they 
require is four pins at the corners. Now 
arrange your Fern-fronds or leaves, as 
gracefully as possible, on the paper, for the 
more neatly they are arranged the better 
wi’»l be the design produced. Secure the 
Ferns to the paper by sticking the small 
pins all over them, especially round the 
edges of the fronds, as every little lobe and 
pinnule must be securely pinned down to 
the paper, as the work of arrangement pro¬ 
ceeds. Do not arrange one frond over an- 
oth r, and when the group is completed, 
according to taste, proceed as follows :— 
Take your stick of Indiau-ink, and rub it 
with a little water in a saucer; now dip 
ycur tooth-brush into the ink, and placing 
the board, on which your Fern design is 
placed, upright against a larger board or 
other support, proceed to sprinkle it with 
the ink by drawing a pin across the bristles 
of the brush. This throws ink in small 
drops and spots all over the exposed parts 
of the paper not actually occupied by the 
fronds. By careful manipulation, a 
delicately-shaded effect may be obtained, 
and it will be noticed that, after the brush 
ia first dipped, the ink is thrown in larger 
spots, and they gradually become smaller 
and smaller, until the brush is empty. With 
practice, the margin around the design can 
be shaded off into the white paper, so as to 
produce a very delicate and pretty effect. 
After the tint is worked on deep enough, 
and the whole is dry, the fronds may be re¬ 
moved, and the form of each will be found 
in white, surrounded by the tinted ink 
ground. A very little practice will suffice 
to enable any one with moderate ingenuity 
to make charming ornaments for screens, 
albums, or portfolios. 

By the above simple method, when well 
done, every little pinnnle is as true in shape 
as in the Fern itself, and the representations 
thns obtained are the best of portraits. 
Large bold leaves or fronds are best to com¬ 
mence with, but the most delicate Maiden¬ 
hair and Filmy Ferns can be copied with 
fidelity by practice,/rihthey requirf being a 
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little more delicacy in the manipulation. If j 
desired, the mid-rib and principal veins can 
be drawn in with a fine lithographic or etch- ; 
ing pen and Indian-ink after the fronds are 
removed. A pretty design for an album or I 
portfolio may be made by using a bold leaf, 
such as that of Ficus elastica, Maple, or 
Lime, as a centre, arranging a border of 
Ferns around it; this forms an oblong or 
heart-shaped space, in which a verse of 
poetry may either be written or printed and 
illuminated. Another plan is to cut a scroll 
out of paper and pin it down, surrounded by 
a border of small Ferns, and on removing 
the paper and Ferns the white space remains 
for a motto or text. Our readers are now 
in possession of the way to form very pretty 
designs, and one of the greatest charms con¬ 
sists in the immense variety of size, form, 
and arrangement that may be adopted accord¬ 
ing to taste. '1 lie ink employed can be varied 
in tint by mixing it with waier colours, or 
the pure colours may be used alone instead 
of the ink. Burnt sienna or sepia gives a 
very fine effect, and other tints, either in 
water colours or Judson’s dyes, may be 
adopted according to taste. By employing 
a different tint with each group, a great 
variety of effect may be obtained; and, in 
in this way, a large album might be filled 
with the most graceful designs, so varied in 
colour, outline, and expression, that no two 
pages would present subjects which re¬ 
semble each other % B. 


Rose and White Flowered Lapagerias. 

—The Rose-colonred Lapageria and its white 
variety, on account of the size, form, consistence, 
and durability of their flowers, are among the 
moat choice and valuable for cutting. The latter 
is a most important quality most fully developed 
in the Lapageria. The flowers have a wax-like 
consistency that preserves them from fading for 
days, or even weeks. Pendent branches, hung 
thiokly with rosy-pink or white bells, are simply 
magnificent for vase or basket work, the effect 
being unique and inimitable. The flowers strike 
one at once as of the highest quality, while 
their size adapts them admirably for large vases, 
&c. A vase filled with Brugmansiasuaveolens, 
with Lapageria rosea fringing its sides, has a 
magnifioent effect. Single flowers, set in green 
Moss or Fern, are telling in flat arrangements. 

I hardly venture to write how long the flowers 
will keep fresh in such positions. Then, for 
centres or for forming hand bouquets, the Lapa¬ 
geria mounted singly furnishes material of the 
first quality. A single flower of either the rose 
or white variety forms an exquisite eye or 
centre. Both colours may be used in the 
bouquet with good effect. A white centre, with 
three or five rose-coloured flowers round it, forms, 
with g*een backing and fringe, and a little 
“ stabbing ” of Lily of the Yalley, Iloteia 
japonica, Violets, or Mignonette, or other slender 
flower, for contrast and perfume, a perfect 
bouquet. A rose centre with white around is 
equally beautiful, and more ohaste. The white 
variety gives quite a new character to wedding 
bouquets. This ia a great boon,' for few arts 
are more difficult than the securing of variety in 
bouquets spotlessly white and green only. The 
novelty of form, too, in the Lapageria is an 
advantage to the maker of wedding bouquets. 
Standing up, the white oup-like flowers remind 
one of spotless goblets offered to the bride. The 
only difference in the two varieties is that of 
colour; in all other respects they appear 
identical. The white dees not manifest that 
great weakness even that often appears in white 
varieties, as if white were indeed the breath of 
consumption, or the pale touch of early death. 
Still, the white variety is not yet generally culti¬ 
vated, though it ought to find a place in every 
garden.— Field. 

A Floral Ornament for the Drawing¬ 
room. —Last August a lady friend of mine 
gathered a handful of the world-renowned 
flowers of Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris), 
and to preserve them for as long a period as 
poBBible they were put in a large soup-plate 
filled with rain-water. The flowers were placed 
near the window, so as to eDjoy the advantages 


resulting from an abundance of light and air, 
and the water was replenished when needful. 
In a surprisingly short space of time—three 
weeks, I believe—white thread-like roots were 
emitted from the portion of the flower-stalks in 
the water, and they ultimately formed a thick 
network over the plate. The flowers remained 
quite fresh, excepting a few of the most ad¬ 
vanced when gathered, and, as soon as the roots 
began to run in the water, the buds began to 
expand, to take the place of those which faded, 
and up to the middle of November the 
bouquet—if it may be so called—was a dense 
mass of flowers, and a more beautiful or chaste 
ornament for the indoor apartment cannot be 
imagined.—GVi r„ eners’ Magazine. 


GLASSHOUSES AM FRAMES- 

How to Form Tree Mignonette— Tice 
Mignonette may be grown to any size, fi,.m 1 ft. 
to 6 ft. or more in height, and may either bo 
trained to a single stem with a busby head at 
the top, like a standard Bose, or as pyramids. 
The latter form I consider to be tho most natu¬ 
ral aud pleasing, although, at the same time, it 
may be desirable to grow a few standards also. 
To have well-developed Mignonette trees for 
autumn and winter blooming, the seeds should be 
sown in May, in small 3-in. pots, three or four 
seeds in a pot, aud placed in a warm frame 
or pit near the glass. Although Mignonette will 
grow in almost any kind of soil, still, if large 
plants are wanted for the conservatory, they 
must be treated liberally, if they are to have 
any degree of permanence, as Mignonette in 
pots nnder glass, with the seeds and dead flowers 
constantly picked off, assumes a perennial cha¬ 
racter. I have generally found, however, that 
after two or three jears the plants lose vigonr, 
and that though there is no question about their 
freedom of flowering, the flowers lack strength 
and substance; therefore, unless very large 
specimens are wanted, it is &8 well to raise at 
least some of tho plants annually. The best 
compost for Mignonette is a good sound loam, 
with about one-fourth of its bulk of thoroughly 
decayed manure, reduoed almost to the appear, 
aoce of black mould, if obtainable, with a good 
sprinkling of charcoal broken small, or old mor. 
tar or plaster from old buildings, and in all cases 
let the pots be well drained. When the young 
plants are large enough to distingnish whioh is 
likely to make the strongest specimen, let that 
one be retained and the others drawn out, so as 
to have only one plant in each pot, and let that 
be secured to a short stake to keep the stem 
straight. Shift the plants into larger pots as 
they require it, never allowing them to become 
pot-bound, and keep the leader always in advance, 
pinching off all flowers and any shoot that 
seems desirous of outgrowing its fellows. As 
the season advances the plants may be placed iu 
a deep, cool, rather moist pit, or any place, such 
as a north house, where the heat of summer will 
not, by causing the undue ripening of the wood, 
oheck the growth and push the plants into 
flower. Till the end of August the objeot should 
be growth; therefore, keep the plants in a 
growing atmosphere, and see that they do not 
get pot-bound j and let each plant be supported 
with a good stake iu the middle of the pot, with 
the main stem tied to it. Bat any one who 
wishes to see what Bize Mignonette is capable Of 
growing to under favaurable conditions, should 
! select one or two of the most thriving plants 
when they have attained a height of 8 ft. or so, 
and plant them out in good soil in the conserva¬ 
tory border, and only allow them to bear a few 
flowers the first winter. Plants so treated with, 
ont check, and attended to in pinching and 
training, will show that the prefix “ tree*’ is not 
a misnomer. If standard plants are desired, the 
side shoots must be pinched baok to one pair of 
leaves—that is, leave one clear joint from the 
stem. When the leader has attained the re¬ 
quisite height and the head is formed, those 
little spurs may bo cut off. In potting, the last 
shift should not be later than the end of August; 
and when blooming begins, a soaking of weak 
liquid manure may be given occasionally.—E. H. 

The Azorean Forget-me-not (Myosotis 
azorioa).—Sometimes one meets with the beauti- 
ful bine Azorean Forget-me-not (Myosotis 
azorioa) well grown jin pots, and, when fine 
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healthy plants in full bloom are seen in the 
month of July, they are very pretty. I have 
occasionally met with the plant used for outdoor 
culture, but rarely in the character it shows 
when well grown in pots. In “ Hardy Flowers” 
it is recommended that, when cultivated in the 
open ground, it should be placed in “ warm and 
moist nooks in the rock garden, or half-shady 
spots in borders, in moist peat or sandy loam 
with leaf-mould. It does not long endure, and is 
somewhat tender, so that some seed shonld be 
sown every year in spring or summer, some of 
the seedling p’ants to be kept over the following 
winter in frames.” Some of the best examples 
of this beautiful deep blue Forget-me-not I ever 
met with had been raised from seed about the 
month of May in a moderate and somewhat 
moist heat. As soon as the plants were large 
enough for the purpose, they were potted off 
into 3-in. pots, and grown on in these in a cool 
frame during the summer. When the pots had 
become well filled with roots the plants were 
shifted into 6-in. pots, and when established in 
these they were placed on an upper Bhelf in a 
greenhouse, near the glass, where they were kept 
during the winter. By this time they had be¬ 
come fino, strong, bushy plants, forming a good 
foundation on which to rear next season’s speci¬ 
mens ; for it is hardly possible to grow them to 
Buoh a size as to be worth notice as 
flowering plants during the first season. 

After the plants bad begun to make 
growth in the spring they were re-potted 
into 12-in. pots, three to five plants, 
according to size, being put into each 
pot, and placed in the warmest corner 
of the greenhouse. A vigorous growth 
soon ensued ; and then, with ordinary 
care and management, and with the 
help of a little tying out to neat stakes, 
the specimens became 2 ft. through and 
18 in. in height; and about the early 
part of July they were covered with 
their glowing purplish-blne flowers, and 
formed some of the finest blue-flowering 
plants for decorative purposes that can 
be grown. It is a plant that well 
deserves a much more extended culture 
than it receives; it is managed with 
comparative ease, and, when formed 
into good-sized specimens, produces its 
flowers in great abundance, and retains 
them for a long time. A mixture of 
loam and peat, in a somewhat rough and 
fibry state, with some silver sand added, 
forms a suitable soil for this Myosotis ; 
for the old plants some leaf soil can be 
used with it. There should be sufficient 
drainage for the water to pass readily 
from the plants, and at the time of 
aotive growth there must be no stint of 
moisture at the roots.— Q. 

Ivy - leaved Pelargonium in 
Baskets. — Amongst the numerous 
plants now in use for the ornamenta- 


THE KNIGHT’S STAR LILY. 

(UIPPEASTRUM VITTA.TUM.) 

Tn vsE beautiful South American or West Indian 
bulbs are very valuable for decorative purposes, 
especially as they may be forced into flower in 
succession, like Hyacinths, at almost any season 
of the year. There are several other species of 
Hippeastrura in cultivation, the most distinct of 
which are H, aulicum, equestre, and pardinum, 
the last being of comparatively recent introduc¬ 
tion, and one which, of late years, has bem ex¬ 
tensively used by cultivators for crossing with 
varieties of H. aulicum, the result being a race 
of very fine-flowered hybrids, the colours of which 
vary from pure white through all the shades of 
rose, rosy-crimson, maroon, and deep velvety 
maroon-crimson, some of the forms being richly 
mottled, striped, or barred with a deeper colour. 
This plant, of which two or three forms are 
represented in our engraving, has long been 
known in gardens; and, although seedlings vary 
much in size of flower and colour, this plant may 
at once be recognised by a vivid white stripe 
down the centre of each petal. One of the most 
distinct and pretty of all the forms of H. vitta- 
tum, however, is that named H. vittatnm Har. 
risonim. As regards culture, little need be said 
The bulbs should be potted in rich sandy soil, and 



Knight's Star Lilies, or varieties of Hippeastrum v ittatnm. 


associated with their own foliage, which, for 
reasons already stated, they could not be. 

W. B. 

Culture of Achimenes. —Nearly all the 
varieties of Achimenes deserve to be ranked with 
the most beautiful and useful ornamental plants 
whioh our glasshouses possess. Their flowers, 
which are of many delicate and pleasing shades 
of colour, are produced in great abundance for 
months in succession, and the plants themselves 
are by no means difficult to cultivate. While in 
a growing state they require the assistance of a 
rather warm and moist atmosphere, but during 
their flowering season they may be removed to a 
cooler and drier situation, such as a close green¬ 
house or conservatory, where they may be said 
to be indispensable during the summer and 
autumn months. As all Achimenes increase 
rapidly by means of their scaly tubers, artificial 
propagation is almost unnecessary, except in 
nurseries, where it is perfectly understood. I 
shall, therefore, merely state that cuttings of the 
youDg wood, treated in the ordinary way, and 
placed in a brisk bottom-heat, will root freely. 
Taking it for granted that in spring there is a 
supply of tubers at hand, they should be sepa¬ 
rated from the soil in which they have been win¬ 
tered, and planted in shallow pots or pans (the 
latter are preferable), well drained, and 
filled with light sandy soil to within 2 in. 
of the top. The tubers Bhould be laid 
rather thickly and regularly upon the 
surface, and covered with mould to the 
depth of 1 in., or as much more as the 
pan will hold. Water should be sparingly 
applied ; only just sufficient should be 
given to keep the soil in a moist state. 
If active growth be desired, without 
loss of timo plunge the pots or pans in a 
gentle bottom-hoat. When the plants 
are about 3 in. high, they should be 
carefully lifted from the soil and potted 
in 7-in. pots, placing twelve or more 
plants in a pot, according to the sized 
specimens that may be wanted. After 
potting, place them in a close and 
rather warm atmosphere till they have 
become fairly established; a tempera¬ 
ture of about 60° at night, allowing it to 
rise 10° or 15° with sun.heat in the day¬ 
time, will be found the most congenial 
to the plants at this stage of their 
growth. As soon as they have become 
established in their pots, air should be 
freely admitted on all favourable occa¬ 
sions, and the plants kept near the 
glass. If all goes on well they will soon 
fill the pots with roots, when a final 
shift will be necessary. The size of the 
pots for this Bhift should be regulated 
by the size which it is desirable 
the plants should attain. 8ome 
first-rate cultivators prefer deep pans 
for Aohimenes, bnt these are better 


tion of hanging baskets, for draping 
vases, or for training loosely up conservatory 
pillars, few surpass the Ivy.leaved Pelargonium. 
The green and the bronze-leaved varieties are 
also suitable for use in this way, but the varie¬ 
gated varieties are the most attractive. In 
addition to their graceful habit of growth, they 
possess the great advantage of almost entire 
immunity from the attacks of insects. This is 
a great desideratum, more especially in the case 
of plants that are suspended over others; as in 


this position, if infested with insects, they 
quickly communicate them to all plants that 
grow below them. They are also plants of easy 
culture, and strike freely in sand and loam in 
small pots. Ordinary loam, to whioh has been 
added a little well rotted manure and sand, suits 
them perfectly. They require little attention, 
beyond stopping, in order to induce them to 
break sufficiently r to afford the proper amount 
of shoots, to give them a well-furnished appear¬ 
ance. An 8-in. or lO.in. pot will belound large 
enough for them, and if for large hanging bas¬ 
kets, two or three plants may be put together, 
or they mty be mixed in this way with other 
plants suitable for this description of decoration. 
The old plants may be cut back and induced to 
break afresh, or young ones may be strnck and 
the old ones thrown away, and the baskets or 
vases can be refilled with the young plants when 
convenient.—T. B. 
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the pots should be well drained, so as to allow of 
the plants being copiously watered when making 
their growth, without any danger of the soil 
becoming stagnant. After potting, the bulbs 
should be placed in a moderately warm pit or 
frame, giving air freely, until the flower-spikes 
make their appearance (which they do sooner or 
later, according to the vigour or ripeness of the 
bulbs) ; after that they may be removed to their 
blooming quarters in the conservatory or warm 
greenhouse. Hippeastrums produce their flower- 
spikes just before the young foliage makes its 
appearance, and, by the time the beauty of the 
flowers is over, the young leaves will be about 
half grown. It is, therefore, advisable to return 
the plants to an airy pit or frame until their 
growth is completed, for the next season’s flower¬ 
ing depends entirely on the full and healthy 
development of the foliage. By re-potting and 
starting bulbs of these HippeastrumB into growth 
in succession, few plants of a decorative cha¬ 
racter are more useful or ornamental, their stately 
flower-spikes having a strikingly beautiful ap¬ 
pearance when ranged in large drawing-room 
vases along with the sword-Bhaped leaves of the 
common Yellow Flag of our river.banks. These 
are readily obtained during the summer months, 
and so nearly resemble the leaves of the Hip. 
peastrum that only a close observer would detect 
the difference, and thus the flowers look as if 


Ruited for plants to be flowered 
in a moist house warm than for those 
intended to be removed to the greenhouse 
or conservatory during the flowering sea¬ 
son. About twelve plants may be placed in 
a 10-in. pot. It will be necessary to maintain a 
moist atmosphere, and keep the house rather 
oloae till the plants can lay hold of the soil, aud 
water must be carefully supplied during this 
time, but the Byringe may be used freely if the 
weather happens to be bright. As soon as the 
plantsstart intofree growth afterpotting,air may 
be more freely admitted, and a slight shade during 
the forenoon of sunny dayB will be found bene¬ 
ficial. If it be intended to train them in a formal 
manner all the shoots should be staked before 
they have become entangled. The stakes should 
be cut off at the height to which the variety is 
likely to attain ; they should be so arranged as 
to form the framework of a handsome specimen, 
and the shoots should be kept carefully tied as 
they advance in growth. When it is supposed that 
the pots are filled with roots, an occasional water¬ 
ing with manure.water may be given. 1 regularly 
water my Aohimenes with weak manure-water 
from the time they are well established in their 
flowering pots till the blooming season is over, 
and I think the plants are greatly benefited by 
this treatment. If it is intended to remove the 
plants to cooler qnarters while they are in flower, 
they should be judiciously and carefully pre- 
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pared for the change by giving more air, and 
gradually lowering the night temperature aa 
much as circnmstanoes will allow. When re- 
moved they should be placed in the warmest part 
of the house to which they have been transferred, 
and guarded from currents of cold air; but if 
they can be kept in an intermediate house, the 
flowers will bo larger and the blooming season 
will be prolonged ; still, a close-kept conservatory 
will supply a suitable temperature, at least 
during summer and early autumn. When they 
have done flowering, such as are not wanted 
may be thrown away, merely preserving about 
two pots of each variety for stock ; these should 
be kept sparingly supplied with water, and if 
they can be removed to a warm dry house, the 
ripening of the tubers will be better secured 
than under other circumstances. Water must 
be altogether withheld as soon as the leaves 
assume a sickly appearance, and when the tops 
die down the pots may be removed to any dry 
situation, where they will be free from frost, and 
where they may remain till the tubers are wanted 
for starting next spring. For 6oil, take light 
sandy turfy loam, peat, leaf-soil and thoroughly 
decomposed cow.manure, in about equal propor¬ 
tions, to which add as much Bbarp sand as will 
insure a free percolation of water through all of 
the materials. The loam and peat should be 
used in a rather rough state j the manure should 


Pleiones, Cypripediums, &o., and on the 3rd of 
February the following were in tha greatest 
perfection, viz., Miltonia spectabilis (14thweek), 
M. Morolliana, M. Glowesi, Pleione lagenaria, 
Odontoglo8sum nebulosum, O. candidum, O. 
grande, Zygopetalum crinitum, a grand spike; 
Cypripedium insigne and several others having 
had their day, had just been removed. Vanda teres 
lasted 17 weeks in perfection. They seem also 
not to suffer from a low temperature—38 and 40" 
during the night at present. Moist air and sun- 
shine, even in winter, hastens the decay of the 
flowers. Put a bell-glass over some dwarf and 
delicate specimens, such as the Pleiones, which 
is some protection from dust, as well as from the 
action of air in rooms mnch used. 

It may here be mentioned that if cut flowers 
of valuable kinds are covered by a bell-glass, 
they will last in a good state more than three i 
times as long as when they are exposed to the 
action of air. I should add that the roots of 
Orchids, whether in pots or Oak baskets, require 
very careful attention. I either moisten or 
plunge the roots occasionally in tepid water. 
The above remarks apply more especially to such 
species as have their roots covered up by the 
mass of Sphagnum and crooks in pots ; those 
whose roots are aerial, being suspended on 
blocks, of course require the moist air of the 
Orchid-house. F. W. C. 


without the labour and cost of ventilation. In 
favourable climates, Peaches, Nectarines, and 
choice Plums may be ripened in them ; and they 
are just the thing for Apricots, that a^e more 
impatient of a close atmosphere than any other 
stone fruits. The finest crops of Apricots I have 
ever seen were grown under a glass roof with 
one side wholly open. The wall was covered 
with trees, and a row of bush trees was also 
planted along the front, about 6 ft. from the 
wall, and nearly touching the open space. The 
crops were immense in quantity, and the quality 
superb. During very severe weather, in March 
or April, canvas was suspended by rings to hooks 
in front; it was put up or taken down as fast as 
a man could walk, and never used unless the frost 
was severe. Mr. Rendle recommends putting 
canvas oovering over the latticed sides during 
very cold weather. With this there is little 
doubt that these glass roofs will carry Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots safely through any kind 
of weather ; for fruit blossoms have one wonder¬ 
ful advantage under glass roofs—they are dry, 
and ia this dryness as much or more, perhaps, 
than in anything else, consists their safety. In 
some important respects, a thick Holly, Box, 
Hornbeam, or Beech hedge is preferable to the 
latticed sides. If evergreen, it is much warmer 
when the warmth is most needed in the spring. 
In summer a thick screen of leaves might prove 
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too warm. 
However, I 
have f r e- 
quently seen 

v i the original 

X. ''N - hedge orchard 

houses at Saw- 
bridgeworth, 

- - > and indeed are, 

• . '• ' t.w. TV, 

rustic orchard 
houses would 
complete and 
ready for 

use ; so, upon the whole, the rustic sides are 
perhaps aa good or better than hedges. 
They may be put up at once; indeed, in many 
gardens they exist already, either in the form of 
wood or iron. All that ia needed in such cases is 
to span two espaliers with a glass roof projecting 
well over. Cover the sides with trees on the 
inside at least as well a a the trellises under the 
roof. Let the roof project 6 in. or 10 in., and 
both sides might be furnished thinly with trees. 
But the inside fully famished would be the best 
method. Both sides covered might darken the 
interior too much. This furnishing of the sides 
would enable us to press furnished espaliers into 
our service at once, or form and plant new ones 
on purpose. Wooden sides are very pretty to 
look at, but they are expensive at first cost and 
in paint and repairs ; iron would be much cheaper 
in the end. Perhaps the best of all sides would 
be formed of a few strong iron uprights to sup¬ 
port the roof, filled in between with galvanised 
rolls of 2-in., 3-in. f or 4-in. wire netting. The 
first cost would then be the only one ; the trees 
could readily be trained to the netting, and the 
temporary canvas suspended from the projecting 
roof eaves, which would form the coping. Or, 
better than either, moveable or fixed glass walls 
might be employed for Bides, thus converting the 
rustic orchard house into a real glass fruit house 
at such seasons when the safety of the blossoms 
or the speedy and certain maturation of the fruit 
rendered it desirable to do so. Bat a house 
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be broken up 
and intimately 
mixed with the 
sand before it 
is added to the 
compost. All 

with a few Ferns, *’ - 

Lily of the Val- * 

ley, and Tea- 

scented Roses, it 

makes tho early 

Vinery in which it 

is growing nearly 

as gay as a conservatory. We may have had Dendroben 
more handsome ; but in point of usefulness none sur¬ 
passes D. nobile, and it is so easily managed that every¬ 
body who has a warm greenhouse may grow it.—R. G. 


A Rustic Orchard House, 


A RUSTIC ORCHARD HOUSE. 

This is simply a glass roof, with latticed sides, 
placed over trees trained on wire trellises. In 
many gardens trellised walks of choice frnit trees 
already exist. Nothing could be simpler than 
enclosing the sides with open rustic work, 
and placing suoh a roof over the trees. This 
would be all that is needed to ensure a orop. 
Few things in gardens are more ornamental than 
arched fruit trees, or espaliers, or cordons beside 
the main walks. The chief drawbacks are the 
spring frosts that come down with their most 
destructive force on fruit trees thus displayed. 
Protect the trees with a glass roof and a crop 
becomes almost certain. Then tho comfort of 
such roofs in affording a cheeiful dry promenade 
in wet weather would add immensely to the en¬ 
joyment of a garden, and, as the sides would be 
open, such roofs might be made permanent or 
otherwise at pleasure. Any number of rows of 
pyramidal Pear, Apple, or Cherry trees oould be 
protected into fruit-bearing by the same means. 
Of course, the largest areas oould be oovered ; 
but a space containing two or three rows of 
pyramids, graduated as to height, with a walk 
down the centre, would be highly ornamental, 
and probably more convenient, and also more 
reasonable in price than any other. In fact, 
these roofs form cool orchard honses at onoe, 


ORCHIDS IN DWELLING ROOMS. 

It is not sufficiently known to growers of Orchids 
bow very long many of these plants will remain 
in flower if they are brought into the drawing¬ 
room immediately after the blossom is expanded; 
while if allowed to remain in the damp air of the 
Orchid-house, they would soon lose their flowers. 
The reason is obvious to all who are acquainted 
with the habitats of these most lovely of all 
indoor plants. A great many of the finest 
genera—especially those from the New World— 
belong to regions which have alternately moist 
and dry seasons, each lasting many months. 
During the rainy period the pseudo-bnlbs and 
leaves are formed, whilst in the succeeding dry 
Beason the flower-Btems and flowers are thrown 
np from the completed bulbs. If, therefore, we 
remove the plants into the dry air of a dwelling, 
room, the conditions required by Nature are 
fulfilled. 

Some of the noblest specimens will thus last 
in the most perfect state of bloom for many 
weeks and even for three or four months. Groups 
of lovely flowers have graced my library and 
drawing-room during the whole year—Lycastes, 
Cattleyas, Leelias, Zygopetalums, Odontoglots, 
“ “ .. MjRxillaria8, 


Oneida, Triohopilii 
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similar to that represented by onr illustration 
wonld be likely to prove extremely useful in pro. 
▼iding a maximum amonnt of protection at a 
minimum of cost in material and labour. We 
gladly hail it, therefore, as a step in the right 
direction—that of providing more glass at a 
oheap rate for the successful culture of tender 
fruit in the open air, and the rescuing it in its 
danger periods from the destructive grip of 
frost. As temporary shutters these rustio 
orchard houses meet a pressing want, and, as 
permanent structures, they may readily be made 
ornamental as well as useful. T. 


Pruning Grape Vines in the Open Air. 
-—If half the main rods of open.air Grape Vines 
were cut out, there wonld, I am convinced, be 
more and better Grapes. Overcrowding never 
yet led np to good results in the production of 
fruit of any kind, and this remark is especially 
true of Grapes. I have seen good results so 
often follow the free use of the knife with old 
crowded Vines in the open air, that whenever I 
see a cottage front or gable-end thickly oovered 
with long, almost bare, rods, producing only 
weakly wood and few and small bunches, my 
fingers itch to be at it; and even now, late 
in the season though it is for such work, if 
I had a Vine in a weakly condition from over- 
crowding, I should be tempted to thin out the 
main rods to not less than 18 in. apart, dressing 
the wounds with some suoh simple stiptic as 
painters* knotting to prevent bleeding. During 
the summer a new rod should be led up the 
centre of the interval between the rods left. 
I believe the best plan to adopt to secure 
plenty of good fruit is to renew the Vines oc¬ 
casionally by encouraging the production of 
young oanes, trained far enough apart to 
secure good-sized foliage and permit of a proper 
maturation of the wood. If the foreign Vine- 
yards were managed on the Bams principle as 
too many of our Er^lish cottage Vines are, 
there would soon be a fall off in the quantity 
and quality of the wine produced in such 
oountries. Apart from a sentimental point of 
view, living under one's own Vine or Fig tree 
has a pleasant sonnd even when the trees are 
ill managed ; bat better results might certainly 
ba obtained if more intelligence were brought 
to boor upon their management, especially 
‘ i their pruning.—E. Hobday. 


VEGETABLES. 


CULTURE OP SBAKALE. 

It is not generally known by small, and 
even many middle-class, occupiers how good 
and wholesome this vegetable is, nor yet 
how cheaply it can be grown. It is available 
too at a season when other fresh vegetables 
are often comparatively scarce ; still, with 
all this there are many gardens of the lower 
middle class where it is altogether absent, 
and I suppose we might look for it in vain 
in a cottage garden, and there are hundreds 
of farmers’ gardens where it is not known. 
But many suoh, if they once commenced its 
culture, would appreciate it, Now the 
culture of Seakale is as simple as anything 
can well be. The land, of course, must be 
well worked and prepared, as it should also 
be for any other crop, and it should be in 
good condition as regards manure ; and as 
Seakale is a sea-side plant salt will generally 
prove beneficial in inland districts. It may 
either be scattered evenly over the land and 
be dug in as a winter dressing, or be 
sprinkled between the rows of plants during 
the growing season. In the former case 1 
pound to the square yard will not be too 
much, and though in many places the same 
quantity may be given as a summer dress¬ 
ing, yet it will be better not to give it all at 
once. About the middle or end of June is a 
good time to apply it. Light land will derive 
more benefit from the application of salt 
than will that of a heavy character, as one 
of its effects is to make the land more re¬ 
tentive of moisture. 
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There are two ways of working up a stock 
of Seakale roots for forcing. The first is by 
planting sets or pieces of the roots, and the 
second is by sowing seeds. In selecting the 
sets, the very small roots should be dis¬ 
carded, as although they will grow and make 
plants, it will be better to plant nothing for 
that purpose thinner than one’s little finger. 
Where the stock of roots are taken up for 
forcing, which is, on the whole, the best 
way, the long roots that are thinned off, 
when lifted will make good sets, and the 
old roots also after being forced may be 
cut into pieces about 4 inches long and 
planted to produce plants for forcing the 
following year. Providing one has a 
garden at all, raising a stock of roots for forcing 
involves but little trouble. As the sets are 
cut off the plants when lifted they should be 
laid on thickly and covered with soil in some 
corner in the open, where they may remain 
till the land be ready to receive them in 
March; and if not planted till April they will 
take no harm as the wounds willbe healing over, 
forming a callus, as gardeners term it. They 
should be planted with a dibble in rows 18 in. 
apart, and 12 in. from plant to plant. To in¬ 
sure good crowns, they must have room to 
develop good strong foliage. The sets 
should be planted deep enough to permit 
of their upper ends being well covered, 
which may be done by drawing a rake over 
the bed when all are planted. When once a 
stock of roots has been got together, the best 
and cheapest way of maintaining the stock is 
by root cutting. But those who like can 
raise their plants from seed, and if sown in 
good rich land and well attended to, roots 
strong enough for forcing can be obtained 
in one season. Sow in March in drills, 
1£- in. deep and 18 in. apart; watch the 
bed closely when the plants appear, as both 
snails and beetles or flies are very 
partial to them. Dusting with lime and soot 
and frequently stirring the surface will keep 
them at bay till the plants can grow out 
of their reach. Thin to 1 ft. apart when 
the •plants are strong enough to be safe. 
The forcing of Seakale is just as Bimple as I 
the growing of the roots in summer. Of I 
course anybody that has a pit or frame, and 
anything in the shape of tree leaves or 
manure, can make a hot-bed and have their 
table supplied with Seakale at Christmas. 
It should not, however, come in contact with 
rank unfermented manure, or even be covered 
with it so as to grow in the gases which 
such material gives off, as it will affect the 
flavour and give a disagreeable earthy taste. 
Therefore in forcing, whatever is used to 
create the necessary heat must first have 
been sweetened by fermenting. But Seakale 
may be produced in various ways. A barrel 
sawn through the middle will form two 
receptacles that will hold a good many roots 
planted nearly closo together, and one of the 
advantages of growing Seakale in such con¬ 
trivances is their mobility, as they can be 
placed in any house, shed, or cellar where the 
light can be excluded, and it must be under¬ 
stood by the inexperienced that, whatever 
position the Seakale occupies, that position 
must be perfectly dark, and the atmosphere 
must be sweet, as Seakale growing in an 
impure atmosphere will give an unpleasant 
taste. There are many other ways of blanch¬ 
ing Seakale, such as covering it with pots 
and leaves in the open air, or for late crops 
simply laying a mound of ashes or dry 
light earth over the crowns about 9 in. or 
so deep. 

Where this plan is adopted, the trouble 
of making new plantations annually can 
be dispensed with; all that is necessary 
after the blanching material is removed, and 
the young growth Btarts away, is to thin 
out the youngshoots toone or two; otherwise, 
the crowns will become numerous and weak. 
The size of the crowns always governs the 
size of the heads of Kale; hence the advantage 


of leaving only such a number as can have 
room to make good-sized foliage. 

E. Hobday. 


Seedling Seakale for Forcing.— Seakale, 
sown early in May in well-prepared ground, will 
yield crowns fit for forcing in November equal to 
plants from cuttings at the end of two years. 
Each seedling plant will furnish as many 
crowns—not more than ore, in fact; but *» 
square rood of seedlings, judiciously cropped 
thinned, Ac., will yield as r '-^ny, and as good, 
crowns bb the ea^ «▼* . ot two-year-old plants 

from enttings. 1 have sown a pound of Seakalo 
seed annually for these last seven years, and 
have never failed but once in having an excellent 
Bnpply of plants, the whole of which have always 
been forced the following winter and spring. 
The failnre referred to was cansed by an over¬ 
dose of salt administered inadvertently. 1 
am aware that forcing seedlings the first 
year is not a new plan; bat I also know, both 
from 1 reading and experience, that it is an eco¬ 
nomical and satisfactory system very rarely 
adopted; and I wish to convince yonr readers 
that they may sow and clear their ground of 
Seakale nearly within the year, instead of 
always having two quarters of the kitchen gar. 
den occupied by it.—J. 8. 

The Best Early Cabbages.— Amongst all 
the early varieties named in catalogues, I find 
none to oome in before Downton Castle; on the 
23rd of April I out nine dozen. My next favour¬ 
ite sort is Pearson's Chilwell Conqueror, which we 
are now cutting in quantity. Both these Borts 
have the advantage of making Cabbages instead 
of leaves, and may therefore be planted much 
closer than the loose-growing varieties.—j. M. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 12.— Sowing Scorzonera, Salsafy, Radishes, and 
Early White Snowball Turnip. Pitting late-struck 
Coleus and Alternantheras Pricking off Antirrhinums, 
German and Ten-week 8tocks. Sticking and earthing 
up Peas. Dusting Turnips and other seeds just coming 
up with wood-ashes, to keep off the fly. Looking over 
Cucumbers and Melons, stopping them, and removing 
all weak shoots and male blossoms, and fertilising them 
where required. 

May 13 —Sowing Green Curled and White Batavian 
Endive. Pricking out Lcttnce, Cauliflowors, and Asterp. 
Planting out Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Golden Pyre- 
thrums, and other hardy bedding plants. Thinning 
out Beet and filling up all failures. Watering newly- 
planted Cauliflower and Lettuce plants. Digging out 
Celery trenches and getting manure into them. Looking 
over Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots on the walls, 
nailing in the leading shoots, and disbudding them 
where required. 

May 14- —Sowing Carters’ Giant White Cos and All 
the Year Round Lettuces. Potting Vegetable Marrows 
and ridge Cucumbers. Thinning out Spinach and 
Turnip®. Preparing stakes for Dahliasand Hollyhocks. 
Watering Cucumbers, Melons, Potatoes, Carrots, and 
Beans in frames. Looking over Strawberries, and 
picking of all weak and late blc ms. Entting stakes 
and strings to Broad Beans and earthing them up. 

May 15.— Potting on Chilies, Cucumbers, and Pelar¬ 
goniums. Planting out Vegetable Marrow plants under 
hand-lights Fumigating Melons to kill green fly. 
Looking over Fig trees and stopping all young shoots 
that require it. Picking the dead leaves off Caulifl iwers, 
and giving them a good earthing. Looking over 
Vineries, tying down all young shoots, stopping them, 
and thinning the bunches where required. 

May 16.— Sowing Cardoons, Chervil. Thyme, and 
Mustard and Cress. Potting on small Dracaenas and 
Palms for dinner-table decoration. Planting ear’y 
Savoys and Brussels 8prouts. Mulching late Straw¬ 
berries with long chaff cut from stable litter. Syring ng 
Rose trees with Q lassia-chip water to kill green ily. 
Taking down all wall tree protections, and storing thorn 
away. Hoeing amongst all growing crops. 

May 17- —Potting off Balsams, Petunias, and Phloxes. 
Planting out Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and Tomato plant*. 
Looking over the Peach houses, and tying in the younf 
shoots. Getting aM Potatoes earthed up os opportunities 
occur. Thinning out, tho train crop of Parsnips, Onions, 
and < ’arrots. Weeding walks, mowing, and cleaning up 
the pleasure ground, and rolling down all gruvel and 
turf that require it. Renovating linings for irames. 


Greenhouse. 

Indoor Flowers.—In order to prolong the 
flowering season of such plants as are in bloom, it 
will now be necessary to attend carefully to shading 
during the middle of the day in sunny weather. 
Scrim, a fabric made of flax, is much the best and 
cheapest shading material in the end. It outlasts 
considerably any other material I have ever tried. 
The finest quality of it will break the suu’s rays 
without excluding too mnch light. 
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Hoof Climbers will now require regular atten¬ 
tion to keep them from becoming an entangled mass. 
Let every means be employed to keep them free 
from insects, more especially scale. Azaleas that are 
brought into bloom in other structures for removal to 
the conservatory will be benefited by sprinklings 
overhead with the syringe every afternoon until their 
flowers are fully expanded; they should also be 
shaded, especially the high-coloured varieties. They 
must likewise be well attonded to with water, as, 
daring the development of their flowers, there is a 
much greater drain upon the roots than at any other 
.nd if allowed to become dry, the flowers 
ou. _l as well as the growth for the ensuing year. 

Geraniums ana ^ ’''oolarias that are 
throwing np flower trusses stiuu.a ue encouraged by 
means of liquid manure, not too strong, especially 
in the case of Geraniums, or it causes them to run 
too much to leaf. Fumigate regularly, and not too 
severely. Fuchsias stake, stop, and tie; closely 
examine them to see that they do not suffer from 
aphides or red spider, as either quickly spoils them. 
Cockscombs, Balsams, Achimenes, and Hydrangeas 
should be well attended to, as these, with the plants 
previously mentioned, will be the principal things to 
bo depended on daring the following two months, 
when there is a much greater scarcity of flowering 
plants than daring early spring. 

Chrysanthemums that have filled the small 
pots they at present occupy should be at once potted 
into their flowering pots ; from 8-in. to 12-in. pots, 
according to the Bizes the plants are required, will 
be found large enough for general use. If fine 
flowers are wanted, 6top the shoots daring this 
month, bat not later. Plunge them at once in their 
summer quarters in ashes, which will prevent worms 
from getting into the pots, and will keep their roots 
at a much more equable temperature than when not 
plunged. The first batch of Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias will now require potting into 2^-in. pots, using 
good loam, well enriched with rotten manure and 
leaf-mould for the purpose, mixed with a little clean 
sand. Place the plants in a somewhat close pit or 
frame; shade them from bright suu, and attend to 
them well with water. 

Pot off all cuttings struck of Euphorbias, Hy¬ 
drangeas, and Poinsettias, placing them in a growiug 
temperature near the glass so as to ensure short, 
stout growth. Rbynchospermura jasminoides is a 
usefal conservatory plant, its fragrant white flowers 
rendering it a general favourite. It is a plant of 
easy management, requiring the temperature of a 
Vinery or intermediate house during its growing 
season. The different varieties of Kilosanthes will 
now be fast "showing flower, and will be benefited by 
weak raannre water Get them tied before the shoots 
get too heavy. They are useful decorative plants 
for summer. Now is a good time to propagate 
them ; they strike freely in loam or peat, with an 
admixture of a little sand, giving very little water 
until they are rooted. Tie out Achimenes as they 
advance in growth, giving them all the light possible, 
bo as to induce a stout, blooming habit. A good 
number of the oldest plants of scarlet and pink 
Geraniums should be selected for keeping up the 
conservatory display during the summer and autnmn, 
and a batch of the scarlet Pelargonium Vesuvius 
should be potted into 6-in. pots and turned out-of- 
doors, where they will be fully exposed daring the 
summer to the fall sun. 


Ferns that have not been re-potted for some 
time, and where it is not deemed advisable to give 
them more root room, may be assisted by the appli¬ 
cation of manure water; but in all cases see that 
the drainage is effective, otherwise its application 
will only aggravate the evil. If any plants are out¬ 
growing their bounds, either in pots or planted out, 
it is an easy matter to reduce this over-luxuriance 
by cutting away, more or less, according to circum¬ 
stances, their oldest fronds whilst in a green, living 
Btate ; this will be found to reduce the size of the 
young fronds made afterwards, in proportion to the 
extent it has been carried out. The different kinds 
of Dicksonia, Lomaria, Cyathea, Ac., that throw up 
their young fronds in a batch may have, when these 
are fully developed, the oldest fronds, if unsightly, 
cut away. 


Bedding Plants.— Pelargoniums of all sorts 
for planting out should be gradually inured to the 
weather, and the hardier kinds all but fully exposed. 
Unless between hedges, under canvas, or beneath 
the canopy of some densely-topped trees, it would 
be dangerous yet, however, to risk them out of 
frames or pits. Old stumps of Fuchsias may safely 
be planted out and staked, but those started into 
growth indoors must be kept there until the weather 
becomes warmer. Cineraria maritima, pricked out 
in frames or potted, should have the sashes tilted up 
in front and at back. Centaureas now strike freely 
from cuttings; therefore a stock of them should 
be secured. Boxes, pans, or pots containing Gazania 
splendens may be arranged out-of-doors along the 
base of a wall or hedge in a well-sheltered position. 
Pot off the youngest lot of Verbenas, Ager&tums, 
Tropeeolums, Lobelias, Ac*; keep them in heat for 
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a week or so until they begin to grow again, and 
then remove them to a cool house or close frame, 
and gradually harden them off. Propagating 
Dahlias for ordinary use should now be at an end. 
Established cuttings and divided roots making 
growth should be removed to a cold frame, which 
should be kept close for a time, but eventually thrown 
open. Keep Perilla in a cool frame, and plant ont 
Dell’s Crimson Beet where it is to remain. Alter- 
nantheras, Iresines, Coleuses, and Amarantuses keep 
rather warm yet, and encourage good stocky growth. 
To these Fuchsia Meteor makes a fine companion, 
and from early spring-struck cuttings good plants of 
it should be had for bedding-out. Sweet Peas, 
Tropaeolum canariense, and climbing Nasturtiums 
may now be planted out from the pots or boxes in 
which they were sown ; they are sometimes raised 
in narrow wall borders, and afterwards transplanted. 
Stocks, Asters, Balsams, Tagetes, African and 
French Marigolds, Brachycome iberidifolia, and 
similar plants, if iu boxes, should be kept in frames, 
and the sashes should be tilted up both at back and 
in front; the Marigolds may be pricked out and 
kept in a warm position for another week or so 
if necessary. 

Hard-wooded Plants. —Azaleas will now be 
coming into flower without the assistance of fire- 
heat, and although, with the increased temperature 
1 of the season, they will not last in bloom so long as 
those that have been forced, yet the mnch brighter 
colours which they acquire under moro natural con¬ 
ditions will compensate for their shorter duration. 
The house they occupy whilst in bloom should be 
well shaded, in order to prolong their flowering as 
far as possible. Remove all seed-pods from such as 
have done flowering, after which allow them a fort¬ 
night or three weeks to recruit their energies 
previous to re potting. Use in the operation good 
fibrous peat broken into pieces proportionate to the 
size of the plants; add nothing, except as much 
silver sand as will not only ensure porosity, but also 
maintain a sweet, healthy condition of the soil for 
years, for Azaleas, with anything like fair treatment, 
are not short livers. After potting, keep them in a 
closer atmosphere than they have been in for a few 
weeks, and. shade daring bright, sunny weather. 
Admit no side air during such time, but give suffi¬ 
cient at top to keep the temperature from getting 
too high ; 80° to 85°, with air, shade, and moisture, 
will do fio harm. Plants that are vigorous, and that 
push some of their shoots very strong, will be beue- 
tited by having the points of such shoots nipped out 
as soon as they show a disposition to outgrow their 
neighbours. If done whilst the growth is soft the 
plants will push several shoots which will set blooms 
with the rest of the plant. Attend as heretofore to 
the general stock of hard-wooded plants, and, by 
close attention, encourage early and vigorous 
growth. 

Flower Garden. 

Spring flowers, such as Pansies, bedding Violas, 
Aubrietias, Forget-me-nots, Alyssums, single and 
double yellow and crimson Wallflowers, Trillium 
grandiflorum, Trolliuses, Saxifrages, Tulips, Ac., 
are now iu perfection, whilst fine-foliaged plants 
are beginning to be extremely pretty. Edgings of 
Eehevcria secunda glauca and others, together with 
Sempervivums of various sorts, should bo made at 
once, for if properly hardened off previously they 
will stand a slight frost with little harm. Funkias 
have now begun to grow, and, if necessary, may be 
lifted, divided, and re-planted. Remove from bsds 
of Cannas, in which the roots were wintered in the 
open ground, the mulching of leaves, litter, or Grass 
with which they were covered, as the plants have 
begun to grow, and the beds should be top-dressed 
with some well-decayed mauure and loam. 

Spirceafilipondula makes a fine summer edging for 
beds, and it may now bo transplanted, as may also 
variegated Grasses for the same purpose. Polemo 
uium cceruleum variegatum, variegated Arabis of 
different sorts, autumn-sown plants of the golden¬ 
leaved Feverfew, Japanese llonoysuokle, and bed¬ 
ding Pansies and Violas. Carnations wintered in 
pots should now be planted out and staked; also 
Hollyhocks propagat ‘d this spring. The commoner 
Yuccas wintered in frames may now be consigned 
to the open, borders, as may also Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, Antirrhinums, and Irises. From the base 
of clumps of JPampas Grass cut awiy the most 
decayed leaves, and administer a thorough soaking 
of water to the roots. 

Campanula carpatica may bo divided and re¬ 
planted ; this makes a grand edging for a shrubbery 
border, as does also the Nop**ta violacea, the herba¬ 
ceous stalks of which should be removed so as to 
give freedom to the young growth. Sow Polyan¬ 
thuses and Alpine Auriculas at once on a warm 
border, and divide and transplant the old ones as 
soon as they have done flowering in a somewhat 
shaded border ; they thrive well in a good loamy 
soil mixed with leaf-mould; it is, however, un¬ 
necessary to disturb the old stools unless they have 
become overgrown. Wallflowers may still be sown, 
but the earlier now the better. Pansy seed may 
also be sown, cuttings propagated, established plants 


transplanted, and the seedlings from sowings, made 
early in April in boxes or frames pricked oi t or 
planted permanently. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines. —Pay great attention to the stopping and 
tying of shoots in Vineries. Great care is needed in 
tying down tender shoots; when pressed beyond 
their strength they nre very liable to break off at 
the base. Lateral growths are quickly produced 
after the shoots are checked; these should be 
pinched at the first leaf, and should never be per¬ 
mitted to proceed further than another leaf beyond 
this. The principal wood of many Vines is fre¬ 
quently suffocated with straggling lateral growths, 
which preclude air and light, and prevents the 
ripening of both fruit and wood. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

Unremitting attention will now be requisite to 
ward off the attacks of aphides, for if once these 
pests get a thorough hold upon the trees, all hopes 
of fruit that is fit either to be seen or eaten are at 
an end, and the orop of next year is also endangered. 
Tobacco powder or snuff, applied through a flour 
dredger, is the best remedy 1 know till the fruit is 
set, but afterwards frequent washing with clear 
water will keep down all kinds of insects, and prove 
beneficial in a variety of ways. It should be applied 
with a certain amount of force, as through a syringe, 
garden engine, or hose. 

Keep a sharp look out for grabs on Aprioots and 
caterpillars on Gooseberry bushes, and as there is 
no remedy so effectual as hand-picking, let it be 
done at once. Pears, Peaches, and Apricots that 
have set their fruit thickly should be thinned out 
as soon as it can be seen which fruits are likely to 
swell best. As to thinning, it is very difficult to 
give precise directions, for experience alone must 
teach how thin they ought to be, or how many or 
much fruit a given tree is capable of bringing to 
perfection Quality rather than quantity should 
be aimed at in fruit culture; certainly, one largo 
and well flavoured Pear, Peach, or Apricot is pre¬ 
ferable to two small ones, and especially with the 
two latter kinds, the stones of which are a considera¬ 
tion. When thinning, the guiding principle should 
be to have each fruit clear of its neighbour, evenly 
distributed over the tree, and fully exposed to sun, 
air, and light. 

Young recently-planted trees will require to have 
the shoots regulated and pinched, trained, or tied 
into the form they are to assume; in doing which 
care should be exercised to havo the tree equally 
balanced, that the flow of sap may bo alike over all 
parts. Any shoots that manifest a tendency to grow 
stronger than the rest may be checked by bending 
them downwards and keeping the lateral growths 
closely pinched off; but weak shoots should be 
allowed to retain all lateral growths made, at least 
for a considerable period. 

danker and gum are the inevitable consequences 
of too tight ligatures and injury from Dails, or 
bruises in ocher ways, all of which should be 
guarded against. Strawberries have made rapid 
progress during the last few days, and are now 
throwing up their flower-stems If it has not yet 
been done, a mulching of long litter should be 
applied to them, for the double purpose of keeping 
the fruit clean at ripening time, ana to prevent the 
too rapid evaporation of moisture. 

Vegetables. 

The principal crop of Beet should now be sown, 
and as this is a deep-rooting plant, the ground 
should be deeply dug and well pulverised. The lat¬ 
ter operation is essential for the generality of crops, 
aud for none more so than those that penetrate 
deeply into the soil and are of a bulbous or tuber¬ 
ous rooted character. The seeds of this vegetable, 
not suffering from the attacks of birds or insects, 
like many others, do not require sowing so thickly; 
but sufficient seed must be put in to secure a crop 
without having resort to filling up blanks by plant- 
ing; for, although Beet will Buceeed when thus 
treated, yet it entails more trouble, and iu dry 
localities iu a hot season these plants do not root so 
freely as some others. 

Plant out Lettuces that have been sown in the 
open air as soon as they are large enough to handle; 
if they are removed to where they are to grow when 
the leaves are li in. long, they suffer much less than 
if allowed to get larger before removal. Upon 
this, in a great measure, depends their ability to 
stand long without running to seed; much also 
depends upon their receiving p'enty of water until 
they have taken a firm hold of the soil. 

Hoe and stick Peas as Boon as they are largo 
enough, and keep the soil well drawn up to the 
stems of Cabbages or Cauliflowers, or they may suf¬ 
fer from the wind, especially in exposed situations. 
As Potatoes make their appearance aboveground 
draw the soil well up to them so as to protect them 
from the slight frosts that are still liable to occur. 
Potatoes that are planted at the foot of south walls 
will be much benefited by an occasional soaking 
with water. 
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in great beauty. Saxifraga hypnoides is 
studded with silvery blossoms, as is also the 
double-blossomed variety of S. granulosa. 
Veronica repens, creeping over sloping 
banks and rockwork, is thickly covered 
with pearly-white flowers. 

The blue prostrate Gromwell (Lithosper- 
mum) puts forth feeble flowers now and 
then throughout the winter and spring, but 
now it is a carpet of little cups that rival the 
Gentians in brilliancy. A few tufts of the 
smaller Hoop-petticoat Narcissus inter¬ 
mixed with this would produce a rich effect. 
A plant of the snowy-flowered Arenaria 
montana straying through a tuft of Litho- 
spermum forms a pretty mixture. A hand¬ 
some Lupine well worth growing is Lupinus 
Nootkatensis, a very hardy kind, wliicn has 
already formed seed-pods, though it, like all 
hardy plants, has suffered from 
the prolonged cold winds more 
than they have for many years at 
v this season. 

The loveliest effects of the 
season are afforded by the various 
Pansies and large hybrid Violets 
now in flower. The cold weather 
seems to have injured them 
but little, and their purity and 
effectiveness of colouring are 
marvellous. It is interesting to 
notice the new and distinct forms 
that are added to these from time 
to time, as, for example, the 
white-edged kinds and the deep 
rich bronzy-hued ones. Globe¬ 
flowers (Trollius) are magnificent 
throughout the month; we have 
i nothing more precious. Like the 

h Daffodils, they seem not to bo 

fj affected by the hard weather, and 

the rich globes of clear yellow of 
the English Globe-flower and its 
varieties, and the bright orange 
of T. napellifolius, are surpassed 

/ in beauty by no hardy flowers of 
our now rich garden flora; they 
will grow anywhere, and are seen 
to perfection in fully exposed 
places. They will prove splendid 
subjects for naturalisation in 
copses, shrubberies, woods, and, 
in fact, in almost any position 
where really effective flowers that 
require no care are desired. 


FLOWERS 


as are also Globe-flowers, Primroses, Pan¬ 
sies, and Forget-me-nots. 

Among the handsomest of hardy flowers 
which bloom this month ire the Irids. Their 
colours vary from pale yellow to purple, 
blue, and white ; some are dwarf inhabit, 
like I. pumila, others are nearly as vigorous 
as I. germanica. The dark velvet-like 
flowers of the common Suake’s-head Iris 
(I. tuberosa) are likewise now opening, as 
are also those of I. sibirica and the great 
dark-speckled I. susiana, one of the largest 
and rarest of all Irises, and one of the most 
peculiar as regards colouring. Globe-flowers 
also come into bloom, their colours varying 
from yellow to deep orange. Among the 
more distinct hardy species of Tulips, T. 
Eichleri, T. retroflexa, and the slender- 
petaled T. cornuta come into bloom this 


MAY FLOWERS. 

Through this month many of the best 
known hardy flowers come into bloom. In¬ 
deed in gardens May is considered the 
flowery month ; it is the gayest of the year, 
and perhaps the pleasantest from a garden 
point of view. 

Amongst the most effective subjects 
which will shortly bo in bloom are 
Tulips, Triteleias, and the Hyacinth-like 
spikes of the Campanulato Squill (Scilla 
campanulata major). Fritillaria latifolia is 
very showy, quantities of its large bell- 
shaped, dark-spotted blossoms being pro¬ 
duced even on small plants. F. Meleagris 
alba will soon be also at its best; and the 
white waxy-looking flowers of 
Ranunculus amplexicaulis are 
being produced in profusion. 

Amongst Grape Hyacinths the 
best is Muscari (Botrvanthus) 
Szovitzianum, the large clusters 
of dark blue blossoms of which / 

are produced in great profusion 
where the soil is warm and well 
drained. Pulmonaria azurea is 
beginning to push up trusses of 
bright blue blossoms, which, con¬ 
trasted with the double-flowered 
variety of Ranunculus bulbostis 
and of the Marsh Marigold 
(Caltha palustris), are very effec¬ 
tive. The Cape Pondweed 
(Aponogeton distachyon) now 
produces abundanco of largo 
Hawthorn-scented blossoms, and 
Primroses and Polyanthuses aro 
everywhere attractive. Primula 
cortusoides is flowered freely in 
sheltered positions ; also P.erosa 
and P. denticulata. Orobus luteus 
throws up its yellowish clusters V 
of Pea-shaped flowers, and Forget- 
me-nots, Catchflies, and Pansies 
arc coming into full flower. 

The Common Honesty (Lunaria 
biennis) is very showy in some of 
the London market gardens, and 
the Doronicums are covered with 
large yellow showy flowers. Jon- 
quils are just now at their best, 
and a very large and free-flower¬ 
ing specimen of the yellow 
Hoop - petticoat Narcissus (N. 
bulbocodiura) is also exceedingly 
attractive. Either for clothing 
banks or decorating narrow bor¬ 
ders, this variety deserves exten¬ 
sive and careful culture; its 
bright golden funnel - shaped 
flowers, rising only a few inches 
above the ground, produce a good 
display during April and May. 

Polyanthus Narcissus is like¬ 
wise in full bloom, and the 
white flowers of Anemone 
nemorosa are being brought in 
large quantities to Covent Garden, where 
they aro found to be usefal in button-hole 
and other bouquets. Epimediums in variety 
are flowering freely in sheltered situations, 
and the large-blossomed Sea Thrift (Armeria 
cephalotes purpurea) is beginning to open 
its rosy-purple blooms. 

The bright blue flowers of Gontiana verna 
may this month bo scon even in London, 
and the white Wood Lily (Trillium grandi- 
florum) is in full beauty in places where it 
is sheltered from the cold east winds. The 
bright scarlet flowers of Anemone fulgeus 
may still be gathered, and several of the 
Columbines are fast coming into flower. 
Aubrietia Hendersoni, a bright purple kind, 
is now very attractive, To these may be 
added Helonias bullata, Saxifraga palmata, 
and several varieties of Orobus ; the Alliums, 
too, are fchrowing'up,strong heads of bloom, 
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A Herefordshire Cottage 
Garden.— A pleasant garden, with 
plenty of large and fine Pansies, 
some Roses, and great promise of 
more. It is extremely neat, clean, 
and finely kept, and it is the pride 
of the mistress that she takes the 
entire care of it herself. As we walk, 
she has the scissors in her hand, and 
cuts flowers ; and when we are seated 
in a onrions little arbonr of clipped 
Yew, where she has left her “ work ” 
when she came in to see us, she 
arranges nosegays and presents them 
to us. The house is small; the walls are of 
plain red brick; the roof of slate, with but 
moderate pitch; the chimneys and windows 
of the usual simple American country houso 
form and size. There is no porch, verandah, 
gable, or dormer, upon the garden side, yet the 
honse has a very pleasing and tasteful aspect, 
and does not at all disfigure the lovely landscape 
of distant woody hills, against which we see it. 
Five shillings' worth of material from a nursery, 
half-a-day’s labour of a man, and some recreative 
work of our fair and healthy hostess’ own hands, 
have made it more beautiful than a carpenter or 
mason could at a thousand times the cost. Three 
large evergreen trees have grown near the end 
of the house, so that,instead of the plain, straight, 
ugly red oorner, you see a beautiful, irregular, 
natural, tufty tower of verdure; Myrtle and 
Jessamine clamber gracefully upon a slight 
trellis of laths over the door; Roses are trained 
up about one of the lower windows, Honeysuckle 
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Great Spotted Iris (I. susiana). 


mouth, and the rich orange-scarlet T. Greigi 
is very showy. Both the rosy and wbito* 
flowered forms of Dicentra spectabilis are in 
flower in the open border, with their near 
relations, the Corydalis and Fumarias. 
Among Primroses blooming this month are 
P. intermedia and P. viscosa var. grandi- 
flora, P. nivalis, a delicate white-flowered 
form, the miniature Scotch or Bird’s-eye 
Primrose, P. scotica—the last with rich 
violet-purple flowers, each having a yellow 
rim round the eye. Two of the most effec¬ 
tive of all Primulas, however, are P. cortu¬ 
soides and its variety P. amoena. 

The [dwarf kinds of Phloxes open their 
flowers on sunny banks. P. procumbens, a 
deep rosy-flowered kind; P. divaricata, a 
delicate blue sort; P. setacea atro-purpurea, 
a dark-flowered form of the type ; and some 
large tufts of the snowy-white P. Nelsoni all 
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Compact-growing Catchfly 
(Bilene compacta). 


Honesty (Lunaria biennis), 


Edible-rooted double Pseony. 


Common double-flowered Paony 
(P»onia officinalis fl.-pl.). 


Wittmann’s Paony 
(Paouia Wittmanniana). 


Garden Ranunculus (R. asiaticus fl.-pl.). 


Fenntl-leaved Pseony 
(Pwmia Unuifolia florc-plono), 


Common Lupine (Lupinus polyphyllus) 


Two-coloured Collins'a Collinsia biolor). 


The common red Valerian 
(Centranthus ruber). 


Gesner’s Tulip (Tulipa Gesneriana) 


Veitch’s Primrose Primula cortusoides amcena). 
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about another, while all the others, above and 
1 elow, are deeply draped and feBtooned with the 
Ivy, which, starting from a few slips thrust one 
day into the soil by the mistress, near the corner 
opposite the evergreens, has already covered two- 
thirds of the bare brick wall on this side, found 
its way over the top of the tall Yew hedge, 
round the corner, climbed the gable-end, and is 
row creeping along the ridge-pole and up the 
) itchen chimney—which hides all the formal 
lines and angles, breaks all the stiff rules of art, 
dances lightly over the grave precision of human 
handiwork, softens, shades, and shelters all under 
a vesture of Heaven’s own weaving.—Olmsted's 
Traits of an American Farmer in England. 

The Flame Flower. —Tropaoolum speoinsum 
does not do well on a south aspect. I find a north 
wall, sheltered from winds, to be most suitable 
for it; bnt it is such a rambler, that it is diffi- 
cnlt to keep it in its place. The stolons appear 
many feet, sometimes even yards, from the parent, 
which then sickens and dies. Phis may be from 
its having exhausted the elements of the soil 
essential to its well-being, as is the case with 
many other plants of similar character. The best 
v ay to treat it is to keep reserved plants by 
tracing back the suokersand potting them. Re¬ 
move the old plant, replace the spent soil by a 
barrowful of light, rich, sandy compost, aud then 
plant; the result will be strong growth and fine 
bloom ; at least so I have found it. This should 
be repeated every three or four years.—J. M., 
Devon. 

Bees aud Salvias. —As I grew this year a 
large bed of Salvia patens for seed, 1 have 
frequently watched with interest the way in 
which bees operated upon the flowers. This 
Ralvia is but a shy seeder until September when 
it seeds sufficiently freely to need looking over 
about every other day. During the fine days, of 
which we have so many in that month, I found 
both domestic and humble bees to frequent the 
Kalvia blooms in large numbers, and I have come 
to the conclusion that to these I have been more 
iudebted for the fruitfulness of my flowers than 
to anything else. Any one who has watched bees 
when operating on flowers of Antirrhinum will | 
have observed that their weight, when applied 
to the lower lip of the flower, opens the throat. 
This mode of operation is, however, owing pro¬ 
bably to the narrowness of the throat, never 
adopted in the case of the Salvia. On every 
flower, without exception, of this plant, a small 
hole is pierced just beyond the edge of the green 
calyx, on the right hand Bide of the stem. 1 1 
have never seen a single hole on the left hand 
side. Then, on some of the blooms, the top part 
of the calyx is pierced also, and most singular 
was it to notice that, whilst those insects that 
pierced the sides invariably kept to that part, 
those who pieroed the green calyx also as re¬ 
gularly paid their devoirs in those spots only. 
However, to neither of these gatherers (and they 
were by far the largest proportion) am I indebted 
for hybridisation; as still closer observation re- 
vealed here a: d there little indu a trious fellows 
heavily laden with pollen, and these affected only 
the under extremity of the top lip, just where the 
pollen is to be found j and to the efforts of these 
do I ascribe whatsoever of seed crop I may have 
bad to gather.—A. D. 


CARNATION BORDER. 

Of all flowers for a button-hole, give mo 
n sweet-scented Clove Carnation or pretty 
edged Picotee. They have a long stem ex¬ 
pressly suited for the purpose, a rounded 
form always neat and finished, and a variety 
of markings and colouring. Iam fortunate 
in having a large number of plants, both of 
Carnations and Picotees; and from summer 
till November I have not at any time been 
without a flower of these old favourites. 
The reason is plain enough. A few years 
ago I commenced to raise Carnations and 
Picotees from seed. I had b?en supplied 
with a mixed packet of seed of a first-rate 
strain; but this was in the spring sown, 
along with seed of other hardy perennials, in 
the open ground. It came up quite quickly 
and grew well. In the following winter the 
plants were put into a bed some 10 in. 
apart, and I had next Bummer one of the 
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most charming collections of these beautiful 
flowers I have ever seen thus roughly grown. 
From that time forth I have annually 
sewn a pinch of seed, to keep variety and 
plenty of stock. Seedling plants in the 
hands of amateur cultivators whose space is 
limited should in the winter be planted out 
into shrubbery borders amidst other pe¬ 
rennials, or in mixed beds, and with profit 
also in odd nooks and corners of the kitchen 
garden where vegetables cannot be culti¬ 
vated. The amateur can find no pleasanter 
occupation than when engaged in the work 
of neatly supporting with a small stick and 
a piece of ba-t matting the stems that carry 
the flowers of his hope, not bundling them 
up in an ungainly mass, but with care and 
taste. No flower looks so untidy as that of 
a Carnation when left to sprawl, and after 
blooming iB over the stems should be cut 
away. On no account should propagation 
by layering be neglected; herein lies the 
great secret of a constant supply of young 
healthy plants short of raising from seed. 
Old plants will soon become leggy and un¬ 
gainly, and the flowers thin and small; 
propagation by cuttings or pipings is far too 
uncertain to make me recommend it for 
adoption. If every year, during the early 
part of July, the - amateur operator will 
select some of the best of the new growth, 
strip from the base a little of the foliage, 



A B<: rder Carnation. 

give on the under side of the stem with a 
sharp knife an oblique cut half-way through, 
then with a trowel loosen the soil beneath, 
bury the cut portion in it, and keep it in its 
place by a stone, all is done that is necessary 
to secure for the next year an abundance of 
fine young plants that will afford bloom 
for several months. The replanting of this 
young stock each year should be some¬ 
thing more than a mere formality. The Car¬ 
nation will amply repay any little extra 
labour that is expended upon it, even though 
the mission of its flowers be but to decorate 
button-holes. The soil should be deeply 
broken and a little rotten manure added; 
and, when the layering is performed, a little 
fresh loam mixed with sharp sand helps the 
rooting. Frequently these layered plants 
will in the autumn throw up premature 
flower stems, that would be useless if left out 
for the winter, although some of the very 
earliest may, if the autumn be mild, ex¬ 
pand their blooms till the month of Novem¬ 
ber. It is worth lifting up some of these 
precocious fellows with good balls of earth, 
and potting them np, as in the tempera¬ 
ture of a greenhonse some of them are not 
unlikely to yield flowers through the winter, 
and will be certain to do so if kept in a 
little heat. D. 


Garden Hedges of Roses.— On visiting 
the gardens of the Right Hon. Lord Middleton, 
of Apple-cross, about the first week in August 
a few years ago, I was much astonished to find 
a hedge of the Gloire de Dijon Rose over 200 ft. 
long, and pearly 5 ft. in height, and in the finest 


possible health, and one sheet of flowers—and 
such flowers! I was told by the gardener 
there that the idea of such a hedge originated 
with Lady Middleton, and that the idea was no 
sooner entertained than it was carried out; henoe 
the result. Lady Middleton has also had a hedge 
of Senateur Yaisso planted to the same extent 
as Gloire de Dijon, but more recently; 
consequently the plants had not the same fine 
appearance as the others. Those hedges are 
planted as screens to the kitchen garden, and 
nothing could be more appropriate; and there 
was no end of cutting Roses from them, which is 
another matter worthy of consideration. I may 
mention that before those hedges were planted 
a neat wire fence was put np, with five strands, 
and after the plants were put in they were 
fastened to the wires. As they grew, the shoots 
were intertwined in and ont until they reached 
the top. By this means they are quite compact, 
and independent of any other fastening to the 
wires. The soil and situation here seem very 
suitable to the growth of the Rose, as the 
nmnerons dwarfs and standards were eqaally 
in fine health, and blooming in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion. —Q ardenvr. 

Primula denticnlata.—I have had beautiful soeei- 
meni of this really pre l ty plant, and I would recom¬ 
mend all who love Primulas to iffrow it If year plants 
are younj?, let them be potted in a mixture of half turfy 
loam, quarter sharp sand, aud quarter decayed leaf so I; 
keep them all summer iu the shady part of a cold pit 
or frame. Ia autumn let them, bo protected from r dn, 
and winter them in the warm end of a groouhome. I u 
February they will show fljwers iu abundance, and 
will keep in beauty for three or four months at a time ; 
they do not like cold winds or draughts.—W. 8. 

The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrane) — 
This is very suitable for planting by the sides of walks 
in woods, under trees, or in clay where nothing else 
will grow. Where other plants of a more objec'.ionab’.e 
character grow this seoma to have the power of exter¬ 
minating them. It is green the greater part of the 
year, and when in flower, its scent is something like 
that of Hawthorn blossom, but not so strong. It must 
not be introduced into dressed grounds, as it would 
become a troublesome weed; but on hedge-banks or 
similar out of-the-way places it .would never be out of 
placo,—W. T. 


PROPAGATING. 

Propagating: and Increasing Lilies — 
The Japan Lilies form very useful ornaments in 
the garden and amongst dwarf shrubs in early 
antumu, bnt a great drawback to their general 
nse is the Blow increase of the Btock and the ex. 
penseof purchasing them. Good flowering bulbs, 
however, can be obtained from home-saved seed 
in three or four years; bnt for seed-prodnoing 
the plants are better grown in pots. Sometimes 
they seed freely without assistance, bnt it is 
perhaps the surest way to assist them by fertili¬ 
sation. The plants grown in borders also produce 
seed pods, but, unless in the extreme south of 
England, and a few other favoured localities, 
they commonly fail to ripen the seed. The 
seeds may be sown in pots or pans of peaty soil 
in early spring, the pots being plaoed on back 
shelves of a greenhouse, pit, or oold frame, and 
near the glass. In these pots the seedlings may 
be allowed to remain the first year. Next spring 
pot them singly into large 3-in. or 4-in. pots, 
according to the strength of the bnlbs; keep 
them in the greenhonse or frame during the 
spring, but they may be placed outside on pieces 
of Blate or beds of ashes in summer. After 
being wintered like the older bulbs, some may 
require another shift, and some may remain in 
their last year’s pots, with the assistance of a 
top-dressing. Their summer treatment may be 
like the last. The next season some of the plants 
may flower; but if strong bulbs are the object, 
pick off the flower buds, aud increase instead the 
vigour and strength of the leaves. They Bhould 
be wintered as usnal, and planted ont in the 
reserve grounds in beds or in nursery lines on a 
dry day in Februarv. In planting, care should 
be taken not to destroy or injure the thick fleshy 
roots attached to the base of the bulbs; for, 
although the bulbs undergo a resting period and 
comparative dryness in winter, these fleshy roots 
retain their vitality, and are the great assistants 
of strength in spring. Under and over the bulbs 
strew a little sharp sand, and, after covering 
them about 3 in., mulch the beds with 2 in. 
of half-decayed manure. In these beds they 
should remain throughout the Bummer, and 
in October or February any bnlbs required 
for other purposes may be lifted. Lilies are 
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also increased by [means of bnlblets ’produced 
about the base of the large bo lbs, And also about 
tbe stems. These Bhould be removed in potting, 
and treated in precisely the same manner as 
seedlings, only they will be one, and in some 
cases two years’ growth in advance of seedlings. 
The scales of the bulbs, if well formed and un¬ 
injured, taken off separately and inserted into a 
pan of sandy peat, also become the progenitors 
of young bulbs. I have seen excellent bulbs of 
the Japan Lilies obtained in nurseries by sowing 
on the surface of the beds in spring some white 
Clover seed. The ground, being well manured 
and highly cultivated, soon produces a dense 
Clover carpet, which in summer serves as a pro¬ 
tection from strong sunshine and drought, though 
no doubt it greatly robs the soil. The Lily 
shoots come up clean through it, and flower well. 
When the roots were examined iu winter they 
were found to be healthier, larger, and muoh supe¬ 
rior to others alongside of them grown without 
any surface protection, and others mulched with 
litter.—W. F. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Cooking 1 Rhubarb. —Rhubarb is best out in 
lengths, boiled in water and sugar, and served 
with boiled Rice round tbe dish; or it may be 
treated like “ Gooseberry fool.” A little good 
cream gives it a delicate taste, which it never 
has in a pudding or tart. The following are 
excellent recipes for making Rhubarb jam and 
marmalade : Cut the Rhubarb as if for tarts, 
and to every quart give 1 lb. of good moist sugar ; 
pat the sugar over the Rhubarb, and leave it 
twenty-four hours to draw out the juice. The 
sugar sinks, but does not dissolve. Boil tbe 
sugar and juice together for twenty minutes; 
after it begins to boil just at the edge of the 
pan add the Rhubarb and boil slowly twenty 
minutes longer. There is no need to stir the 
syrup or preserve if slowly boiled. 

Cooking Spinach.—Pick the Spinaoh care- 
tally, Beeing that no weeds or stalks are mixed 
with it, and wash it thoroughly through several 
waters. About fourteen quarts of Spinaoh will 
be sufficient for five or six persons. Put this 
quantity into a very large saucepan, with about 
half-a-pint of boiling water and three heaped 
table-spoonfuls of salt. Pre3S it down frequently 
with a large spoon, that it may be done equally. 
In about ten minutes it will be perfectly tender; 
then drain it through a colander, pressing until 
quite dry, and chop it finely. Put it now into a 
small saucepan with an ounce of batter and a 
seasoning of pepper; stir the whole over a fire 
until quite hot; then put on a hot dish, and 
garnish with Bippets of toasted bread or slices of 
bard.boiled eggs. Poaohed eggs are also frequently 
served with Spinaoh, when they should be laid on 
tbe top. Lemon-juice or white vinegar is con- 
sidered an improvement. 

Beet-top Spinach.—The tops of young 
Beets, if treated in the same way as Spinaoh, but 
boiled for half-an-hour instead of ten minutes, 
will be found very similar to Spinaoh and quite 
as good. This dish Bhould be garnished with 
slices cut from the roots of larger red aud white 
Beets, and seasoned plentifully with pepper. 

French Method. —Either of these may be 
dressed with cream after tbe French fashion. 
Thus, after the Spinaoh or the Beet-tops have been 
chopped and retarned to the fire in a small sauce¬ 
pan with a little melted batter, add half-a-pint 
of oream, which has been previously boiled to 
prevent curdling, and simmer for five minutes; 
just before removing from the fire, add a small 
teaspoonf al of powdered sugar and a very little 
grated nutmeg. 

Potatoes Boiled or Steamed.— It is stated bv 
some American agricul nralist that Potatoes become 
Wiitory from being covered with a weight of water, and 
that, moreover, the particle* are not able to expand and 
burst into flower. I venture to challenge that assertion. 
I should like to see the pot of water big enough to pre¬ 
sent the Potato flower from bursting daring the process 
o'boiling. Very little water indeed can enter the Potato 
our in? the process of cooking. Potatoes boiled are almost 
as floury as Potatoes steamed, if the boiling has been 
properly done, and they are better flavoured. This is my 
argument for boiling: the Potatoes are sweeter. Does any 
ouo d jubt it ? then let him try a draught of Potato water, 
and doubt no more. Where does the water pick up that 
loathsome flavour ? Assuredly from the Potatoes, in the 
process of boiling. Aud the Potatoes must needs bo the 
better for tho loss; and they are. I thought otherwise 
at one time, but I am now fully oonvinced that the best 
®ode of cooking Potatoes is belling them.—D. T. IF. 
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HOUSEHOLD HOT WATER 

APPARATUS. 

In consequence of the many kitchen boiler ex¬ 
plosions which are reported day after day, and 
the numerous letters that appear in the news¬ 
papers, I feel I should be neglecting my duty 
were I to omit the present opportunity to sho w a 
much simpler mode of heating water for baths, 
soulleries, &o., than those generally in use, 
without danger, and at half the cost of the old 
system. Mr. L. E. Fletcher, chief engineer to 
the Steam Users’ Association, Manchester, 
writing to a contemporary of a recent date on 
the circulating boiler systems plainly shows they 
are not only dangerous during time of frost, but 
also at other times, owing to incrustation, &o. 
Now, the only safeguard I see he points out is the 
‘safety valve” which can only be relied on 
whilst in good working order, that is, so long as 
t is “thoroughly reliable and will not stick fast 
on lying idle and being unattended for a con- 
siderable time.” My experience is that safety 
valves which blow off at low pressure are subject 
to prime, and as a consequence corrode aud get 
fast. It is natural to suppose that all who use these 
are not themselves engineers, and consequently 
neglect to see that the safety valves are kept in 
woiking order, and my opinion is that the 
principle on which it works is, as a general rule, 
little understood. 

The system to which I allude has been in 
operation only a few years, and is, therefore, not 
generally known, though a great many have been 
applied and give every satisfaction. By this 
mode the hot-water cistern, circulating pipes, ball 
taps, &o., are altogether superseded. 

The Scullery.— A bath boiler, of ordinary 
shape, but of larger size, is placed behind the 
fire, which will hold from twelve to twenty 
gallons of water, as required, aud is placed so as 
to form the fire.baok of the kitchen range. It 
is supplied with a pipe from the scullery, where 
it is attached to the main, and a stop tap is there 
fixed. The hot.water pipe returns to the same 
place. 

The Bathroom. —The cold water pipe is taken 
from the main to the bathroom ; a stop tap is 
attached in the same way as in the scullery, aud 
is oonneoted with the inlet pipe of the boiler; 
the return pipe is oonneoted with the hot water 
pipe, and carried back to the bath. An open 
pipe is carried from the boiler to a few feet above 
the highest outlet, whioh acts both for the pur- 
poses of exhaustion aud expansion. When hot 
water is required the stop tap is opened, and the 
pressure of the water forces from the boiler the 
quantity of hot water required. The stop tap is 
then closed, whioh leaves the boiler full of water. 

From the above it will b9 readily Been that, 
there being an open pipe, there can never be an 
ounce of pressure on the boiler, because, as the 
water evaporates, it escapes through the open 
pipe. In ease of frost the hot water tap in the 
scullery is left open, which empties all the pipes 
in the house. 

The priuoiple is so Bimple that anyone can 
understand it in a very short time ; the cost of 
applying it in ordinary oases for scullery and 
bath is only £10, and alterations to this system 
about £5 or £6. By the method here explained 
a hotter and larger supply of water can be pro¬ 
cured iu a given time than by the circulating 
system.— Manchester Evening Mail . 


AQUARIA. 

Small carp will live for many years in an 
aquarium, the water of whioh will not require 
to be changed if the Willow Moss, Anaoharis, 
and Vallisneria spiralis areall well established in 
it, beoause the fish will be supplied with the 
oxygen from the growing plants, which are in 
their turn much benefited by the carbonic acid 
gas exhaled by the fish. However, should the 
carp be noticed to come up to the surface for 
air very frequently, then there is not a sufficient 
supply of oxygen iu the water. This must be at 
once remedied, or the carp will soon die. The 
reason of this untoward state of affairs has, 
doubtless, arisen from there being too many fish 
in the aquarium. At the most, only two or three 
should be kept; in a small one the number must 
be regulated by its size. There is a popular 
idea abroad that fish kept iu glass globes do not 
require feeding; it is quite an erroneous one, and 


is often the reason why the gold-fish die ; they 
are literally starved to death. Keep a slice of 
bread until it beoomes quite stale, rub r ff a few 
crumbs for the fish, and feed them twice or 
thrice a week. Small garden and river worms 
will also be muoh relished by them. They swim 
about the Bpot where they are fed, and can be 
very easily tamed ; if the glass be gently tapped 
they will swim off in the direction of the sound 
and will raise their heads above the surface to 
take the food from the hands of those whom 
they know. Remember that in order to keep 
tho water clear, no superfluous food should be 
left in it; and especially avoid the kind attention 
of your, visitors who invariably desire to feed 
tho fish with whatever they may be partaking. 
The carp aie shaken about too muoh in 
transit when sent from the country in water; 
they can be sent by rail packed in wet weeds, 
as they will remain alive for many hours out of 
their native element; 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

There is a little and a pretty flower, 

That yon may find in many a garden plot; 

Yet wild it is, and grows amid the stonr 
Of public roads, as in close-wattled bower ; 

Its name in English is Forget-me-not. 

Sweet was the fancy of those antique ages 
That put a heart in every stirring leaf, 

Writing deep morals upon Nature’s pages, 
Turning sweet flowers into deathless sages, 

To calm our joy and sanctify our grief. 

Aud gladly would I know the man or child ; — 

Bat no ! it surely was a pensive girl 

That gave so sweet a name to floweret wild, 

A harmless innocent, and unbeguiled, 

To whom a flower is precious as a pearl. 

Fain would I know, and yet I can but guess, 

How the blue floweret won a name so sweet. 

Did some fond mother, bending down to bless 
Her sailing son with last and fond caress, 

Give the small plant to guard him through the 
fleet ? 

Did a kind maid, that thought her lover all 
By whioh a maid would fain beloved be, 

Leaning against a ruin’d abbey wall, 

Make of the flower an am’rous coronal. 

That still should breathe aud whisper, “ Think of 
me ? ” 

But were I good and holy as a mint, 

Or hermit dweller in secluded grot, 

If e’er the soul in hope aud love were faint, 

Then, like an antidote to mortal taint, 

I’d give the pretty flower Forget-me-not. 

Hartley Coleridge. 


Soluble Sulphur. —I use this in spring in 
large quantities for the destruction of red spider 
on Gooseberry and Currant bushes, and prepare 
it as follows :—I slake some quicklime, and mix 
it with about half its weight of common flour of 
sulphur iu a heap, with a little water, as in 
making mortar. After lying a few hours, I 
boil it for twenty minutes in a large boiler of 
water, in about the proportion of one 
gallon to one pound of the mixtnre. This pro¬ 
duces a sulphurous liquid, about the colour of 
porter, two or three pints of whioh to a two- 
gallon bucket of water is strong enough for 
Byringing; but we test the strength by dipping 
spray into the bucket, aud get the liquor just 
strong enough not to damage the leaf. If too 
strong, the leaf withers in an hour or two.—R. V. 

Packing Camellia Flowers.—I have packed somo 
thousands of these for market and otherwise, and 
adopted many different ways, the best of which I will 
endeavour to describe. Get large round Potatoes, cut 
them square, aud pack them tightly at the bottom of 
the box; place over them two thin pioces of wood to 
kepp them from moving. Ont tho flowers, making tho 
end of the branch on which they are set pointed, and 
stick them into the Potatoes firmly and thinly; let tho 
box be, of course, deeper than the height of the leaves, 
so that the lid will not touch them ; if cut when in bad or 
not too fall blown they will keo? a week as fresh as 
when first cut.—R. G. 

Calanthe Veitchi. — For winter decoration this is 
one of the best plants which we possess. It produces 
charming spikes of rose coloured flowers, and forms a 
handsome companion to the different varieties of 
Calanthe vestita, which are also now in full beauty. C 
Veitchi is a deciduous Orchid raised by Mr. Dominy 
between himatodoa rosea and Calantho vestita. To 
have it in perfection, it should have a good period of 
rest after tbe flowers have faded. When cut flowers are 
in demand in winter, this is an invaluable Orchid. 
—W. 
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THE SHRUBBERY. 

Creepers for Cottages. —It is a simple 
matter, the planting a Honeysuckle, Clematis, or 
Jessamine besides a cottage doorway, or the plant¬ 
ing of a potful of earth on the window-sill outside, 
and planting a few seeds of the Canary Creeper or 
Convolvulus in it; yet what a large amount of 
pleasure it affords, not only to the actual pos¬ 
sessors, but to passers-by. Example is better 
than precept, and the lesson taught by a chastely 
decorated cottage front is carried home to many 
hearts. Some time ago I was passing a cottage 
where more than ordinary pains had been taken 
in ornamenting its doorway and windows with 
living plants. Over the doorway were trained 
Clematis Jaokmanni and C. flammula mixed and 
blended together, and as the former beoame thin 
of flowers the latter opened its numerous small 
white sweet bloosoms, which scented the atmo¬ 
sphere around. Round the windows were trained 
Canary Creepers and blue Convolvulus mixed, 
planted in boxes, which were also furnished in 
addition with Mignonette. The effeot was ex¬ 
cellent.— Gardeners ’ Record. 

Honeysuckles. —It is generally supposed 
that Honeysuckles can only be enjoyed by those 
who have walls. This impression is erroneous, 
for these universal favourites may be enjoyed 
by everybody who has any extent of garden at 
all, though not a foot of wall be near it. Every¬ 
body loves Honeysuckles; every poet has written 
of the Woodbine; every posy we receive from 
the country is sure to contain trusses of its 
flowers ; everybody remembers “ that lovely 
cottage” with the Woodbine half-choking the 
doorway, or half-smothering the window. The 
Honeysuckle is not at all an aristocratic plant. 
The day labourer may have one rambling over 
his little arbour, and the countess allows another 
on the summer house, provided it does not in¬ 
terfere with the Magnolia; but, on the whole, 
it is banished from all “ fine ” gardens. To nail 
every shoot of it to the wall, with a multitude 
of nails and red shreds, is like putting a plant 
in a straight waistcoat. It must have liberty. 
There are three modes of growing Honeysuckles 
apart from anything like masonry; for as a 
hedge or bush and a pole or pillar plant it is ex- 
oeedingly well adapted. Wherever it may be 
desired to have a hedge of Honeysuckle, either 
for its own sake or as a screen or division, con¬ 
struct a slight kind of railing or paling, plant 
the Honeysuckles about 3 ft. apart, or less, if 
you think proper. Planted in good soil, they 
will grow vigorously, and as they progress they 
will require training. That is. do not allow half- 
a-dozen young shoots to coil themselves into a 
cable, but guide them, either by tacking or tying, 
so that the whole of the woodwork may be soon 
covered. When this is done it will require no 
further care than to reduce extravagant growths 
to something like order. Never mind syrn- 
metry, and there must be no clipping with 
shears; let it grow in its own natural way. A 
hedge of Honeysuckle is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful sights in the world. Perhaps the Dutch 
Honeysuokle, with its various tints of blossom 
(owing to the mutation of colour each blossom 
undergoes)dis the best for this purpose. Bash 
Honeysuckles are charming objects for the fronts 
of shrubberies, however choice. To form 
bushes, place three stout stakes triangle-wise at 
about 2 ft. apart, and from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
high. Put ont a good plant in the centre, or 
one at each corner, and as they grow coil the 
shoots or “ bine ” round the stakes. They will 
soon make fine globular bushes, and will, with 
very little pruning, maintain their shape when 
the supports are gone. Pillar Honeysuckles are 
very telling objects in the background of shrub- 
beries and suoh places. Strong rough poles, 
from 8 ft. to 12 ft. high, are placed as supports 
here and there in the background among shrubs. 
To these the plants are put; they soon run up 
to the top, and then fall over in wild bold masses 
—very beautiful. The trumpet Honeysuckles 
are more delicate in habit, and do best in the 
most select spots, in the front of choice shrubs, 
supported with neat stakes from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 
high. The Lonicera flexuosa or L. japonica is 
evergreen, and has a habit unlike that of any 
other kind ; the delightfully-sceuted blooms are 
axillary, in pairs, not terminal, like most others. 
This is the quiokest-gfpwing shrub jl am farai. 
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liar with, running from 12 ft. to 20 ft. high in 
a single season. It will grow (but not flower) in 
any situation, and is charming for covering un- 
sightly gables and buildings. It will soon cover 
almost any amount of wall, on which, when 
covered, the branches should be left to grow 
naturally. A dead tree, especially one with 



Common Honeysuckle. 


horizontal branohes, produces a fine effeot when 
covered with this kind. Let it be tacked or tied 
when growing to most of the main branohes, and 
then let it alone; the long flexible shoots will 
hang to the ground in every direction.— Gar. 
deners' Magazine. 

The Columbia Mock Orange.—This is 
a useful garden shrub, growing freely in any 
common garden Boil, and it is readily increased 



Columbia Mock Orange. 

either by seeds, wbicb are ripe in October, or 
by means of cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
in Augnst. The leaves are somewhat small, 
pointed, toothed on the edges, and produced 
on short footstalks ; when in a developed state 
they are smooth and bright green above and 
hairy beneath. The flowers are large, pure white, 
and are produced in great profusion in oompact 
clusters of from five to nine flowers each, at the 
end of July. This species of Mock Orange is one 


of the finest and most showy of the family of plants 
to which it belongs, and it deserves a place in 
every collection of shrubs, however small, on ac¬ 
count of its producing its flowers in great pro¬ 
fusion, and at a season when nearly all other 
shrubs have done blooming. 

Wall Plants.— Some plants, like the wall 
Linaria, the Wallflower, and Snapdragon, are so 
fond of old walls that we see them everywhere 
thereon, but there is generally no adequate notion 
of the great number of plants that will thrive on 
walls. I have no doubt whatever that at least 
400 species of cultivated rook and Alpine plants 
would thrive well on old walls and ruins if sown 
thereon. Nor must it be supposed that a moist 
district is necessary, for the Pansy shown in the 
accompanying cut grew on a very dry brick wall 
at Kew—the brick wall behind the narrow border 
for herbaceous plants. It sprung forth at a foot 
or so below a coping, which prevented it from 
getting much or any rain, and one would scarcely 
have expected a Pansy to have existed in such a 
position. It not only did so, but flowered well 
and continuously. No doubt the seed fell in the 
chink by chance. Those who possess old briok 
or other kinds of old walls would do well to sow 
on them the seeds of various rook and Alpine 
plants, 'and also where there are mossy chinks, 
with a slight deposit of mould, to insert small 
plants in autumn. The silvery Saxifrages would 
do well planted thus, while they might also be 
sown with almost the certainty of success. As 
well as the few common wall plants mentioned at 
the beginning of this note, [the following are 
among the most likely to succeed of plants easy 
to obtain: Corydalis lutea, Arabis arenosa 



Pansy on Old Wall. 


and A. petrcca Drabra in great variety. Tunica 
Saxifiaga, Dianthus cces us, and D. petreeus , 
Lychn s alpina, Arenaria balearica (moist sides 
of walls), Sedum in'great variety, Sempervivum 
in great variety, Saxifraga in groat variety, 
particularly the silvery or Aizoon section, BelUum 
in great variety, Campanula small kinds in 
variety, Erinus olpinus. All the above may be 
sown in August or September, or in spring. 
This short list is confined to small plants. Among 
larger onos the common Centranthus ruber (Red 
Valerian) and its varieties do quite as well on old 
walls or ruins as the Wallflower, the Stock, or the 
Snapdragon; but these are not well fitted for 
association with the dwarf Alpine plants, how¬ 
ever attractive on high wallB, old bridges, ruins, 
&C.—W. R. 

A Wild Rose Garden.— The ordinary 
Rose garden is, as a rule, exceedingly formal 
—beds or borders, standards, half-standards, 
and dwarfs, with here and there a few climbing 
Roses, all kept severely pruned, and everything 
about them trim and in perfect order. To grow 
Roses otherwise would be a violation of all rules 
laid down in Rose books as to the ways in which 
Roses should be grown. In a cottage garden, 
just opposite my residenoe, is a tall Hawthorn, 
and close to it was planted some years ago a 
Noisette multiflora Rose. This and the tree have 
grown together, and now the Rose has mounted 
up some 12 ft., intermixing with its branches in 
such a way that all through the latter part of 
June and daring Jaly nothing is visible bat a 
mass of white flowers. This is an illustration 
of the sort of Rose growth which I would have; 
but this cannot, of course, be tolerated in an 
ordinary garden. In some wood, associated 
with Fern and useless undergrowth, would I 
have a garden in which Roses might be grown in 
this way. First of all I would grub out all timber 
and underwood, then trench the soil deeply, en¬ 
close it with a wire fence, and plant it with a 
large variety of strong.growing Roses, all on 
their own bottoms, in long beds, three rows only 
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in each bed, with wide walks between them. 
Except to keep within bounds any over luxuriant 
ehoot, I wonld banish the pruning-knife, and 
permit the plants to grow as wild as Natnre 
would allow them. Perhaps I should not get 
dowers fit for exhibition, but I should at least 
have a natural Rose garden.—A. 

Roses and Clematises Combined.— Per¬ 
haps no better effect oould be produced with any 
two plants than that obtainable by planting Tea 
Roses and tbo finer kinds of Clematises alter, 
nately on railings, walls, or fences ; or anyone 
not having these conveniences may easily erect 
a light wire fence similar to the one shown in 
oar illustration. Such a fence is very convenient 
for shutting out unsightly objects, or for forming 
a divisional lino in the garden, whilst the plants 
may be readily protected by means of mats tied 
on either side of them during very severe 
weather. 

The Ash-leaved Box-Elder.— Few traos have bo 
nr>king an appearance in plantations h 8 the variegated 
f rrn of thn species, which variety is commonly known 
under the name of Acer Negundo variegatnm. The 
very marked differor co in the shape of the leaves of the 
Abb-leaved Box -Elder, when compared with the leaves 
•if other Maples, surely entitles it to removal from the 
Kenut Acer, and to be better known than it is nnder the 
name of Neamndo fraxinifolium. It is described in some 
books as a “short-lived tree,” which may have tended 


best situation to chooso is against a brick wall—if 
in a corner, so much the better, as there will be 
less expense and less exposure to draughts, which 
are the great things to guard against. A square 
building is desirable—a sloping roof, either boarded 
and covered with rooting felt, or simply using the 
corrugated iron, which can be bought very cheap in 
Moorgate Street, City. Use very fine wire, say \ in. 
mesh, and it is advisable that tho door be not higher 
than 4 ft., as when you enter the aviary for the 
daily supply of food, water, sand, Ac., some birds 
may take it into their heads to fly out over your 
head. The higher the aviary is the better, of course 
consistent with symmetry. Stock it plentifully 
with neats—the more the better, as Canaries are apt, 
like some bipeds, to want what their neighbours 
have. 1 have found this the only cure, as the more 
nests there are, the less they are likely to intrude 
on each other. Keep the floor well sanded, and 
feed your birds on a mixture of the following 
seeds: Canary, Millet, Hemp, Rape, Flax, and 
occasionally a little Maw seed. When breeding, 
keep up a constant supply of green food, such as 
Water.cress, Lettuce, Groundsel, flowering Grass ; 
sop mixed with sugar, or “ Ilartz Mountain Bread,” 
a capital substitute for egg food, and I do not think 
you will be disappointed in your endeavours to pro- 
agate tho feathered tribe—that is, if you have a 
ealthy lot of birds. If you are unfortunate enough 
to get hold of somo birds who exhibit signs of 
wheezing and puffing of feathers, and general 
appearance of being out of sorts, then give them 


earth worm, and accordingly determined to let tho 
ducks loose amongst the vegetables. 

This was done one mild showery spring morning, 
and it was a sight to seo how eagerly they devoured 
the slugs and hunted round the stalks of the 
Cabbages and Lettuces for the grubs and other 
insects, while the number of worms they gulped 
down was perfectly astonishing. They continued 
this occupation for some time, until their crops 
became so enlarged that they were hardly able to 
waddle along, and still they showed no abatement 
in the desire for more slugs and worms. But it was 
becoming very apparent that, although the insects 
were fast disappearing, the remedy adopted was 
almost as bad >ia the evil itself, for owiug to the 
weight of the birds and their eagerness in the hunt, 
they were running all over the vegetables, destroy- 
ing and breaking down so many of the tender young 
plants that, if tho ducks were left much longer, 
vory few vegetables would remain either for tho 
slugs or ourselves to eat. So we were compelled to 
remove them, although they had eaten a large 
number of tho slugs. 

A few weeks later on, when tho vegetables had 
grown stronger and wero higher out of tho ground, 
and the ducks unable to trample over them, wo 
used to allow tho ducks to occasionally go slug 
hunting. Although the ducks did a great deal of 
good, still the benefits derived were not unmixed 
with some drawbacks. 

This year, although the insects are not quite so 
numerous as last, still we have already suffered from 



somewhat to prevent its being so frequently planted 
it deserves to be ; for the colour of its foliage is of su 
an unusual apple green that it forms a most pleasii 
contrast to the I liage of other trees.—W. 


A Good Carpeting Shrubbery Plant.-M. E. Andr<5, 
in ihe Illustration llorticole , recommends Carex divnlsa 
as an excellent subject for covering the bare places 
under trees in winter. At a season when few things in 
the shape of green leaves are to be seen, a carpet of 
this Carex relieves the dreary bareness of shrubbery 
ground in a most effectual and agreeable manner. The 
plant is common in many parts of England, grows 
kigb, and forms tufts of deep green-leaves, 
which preserve their verdnre in the midst of frost and 
11 ** ea8ily and qaickly increased by divison of 


THE AVIARY. 


A vert effective and instructive adjunct to the 
garden is the outdoor aviary, stocked with various 
kinds of Canaries and foreign birds, such as 
Cudgerigars, Love-birds, Java Sparrows, Zebra 
Finches, and a host of others. These breed freely 
in an aviary of this kind, and are an everlasting 
source of amusement and instruction to their owners. 
Even in the depth of winter, when there is nothing 
much going on in the gardening way, what is more 
pleasing than to hear your own bred birds warbling 
the day long ? and having been bred in the open air, 
they are not fo liable to tho diseases inherent to 
birds bred in heated rooms and polluted atmospheres. 
But to bnsiness ; anyone wishing to build an outdoor 
aviary in his own garden can do so at little cost; 
and with a small amount of ingenuity can erect a 
very handsome and ornamental structure. The 
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a few drops of a preparation called “ Finchine,” 
which is to be had of Mr. Flory, Lower Addiscombe 
Road, Croydon. I always use it and find it 
answer better than any other preparation I have 
tried- If you find auy of your birds suffering from 
egg-binding, catch them up very carefully, and ad¬ 
minister one drop of “ Liquid Ergot,” procurable 
at any chemist ; this is much better than castor 
oil. The cheapest material I find for nesting 
materials for the birds to build with, is to buy the 
common white wadding, sold by the yard, being 
nice and soft for tho birds to sit in. Do not disturb 
your birds unnecessarily, place the nests in 
retired nooks away from the ground, and keep up a 
constant supply of fresh water, both for dnnkiug 
and bathiDg.—A. d’A. 


POULTRY. 

DUCKS IN THE GARDEN. 

Last year the bulk of our early Peas, Beans, 
Cabbages, Lettuces, and, in fact, all kinds of green 
stuff, were devoured by the slugs or seriously in¬ 
jured by the grubs with which our garden was then 
infested. We tried all kinds of remedies to get 
rid of these destructive pests, but with only par¬ 
tial success, for as fast as we feed one portion of 
the garden they would reappear in increased 
numbers in another part, until we were perfectly 
bewildered to know wnat to do to stop the depre¬ 
dations of these troublesome insects. Then we 
thought of our ducks, as we knew they had a 
great relish for a good fat moist slug or a large 


them. But instead of allowing the old ducks to go 
amongst the vegetables we have tried the young 
ducklings with great success. It is now some three 
weeks since wo first let loose in the garden two 
broods of young ducklings ; these at the time were 
only two or three weeks old, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of two very wet nights, they have remained out 
night and day, and are thriving wonderfully well, 
and are in the most perfect health. 

It is true we have lost a few of them, but this 
was from causes which might easily have been 
prevented if tho proper precautions had been 
adopted. Our plan is to coop up a hen in the 
garden, so that when the ducklings are cold or wet 
they can always run to her for warmth and shelter ; 
at dusk the front of the coop is covered with a 
sack to keep out cold winds and to prevent the rain 
dripping in. The young birds are allowed to go out 
about 7.30 a.m , and remain out the whole of the 
day; they have always a supply of soft food made 
fresh several times during the day, and consisting 
of barley meal, mixed with goat’s milk, or some 
liquor in which an old hen or some meat has been 
cooked; they also have either milk or some of this 
liquor to drink. When first let out in tho morniug 
they will seldom touch their food, but run off 
amongst the vegetables to seek for insects; then, 
when they are cold or wet, they will come back to 
the hen and partake of the food provided for them. 
After a little rest off they go again, and it is cer¬ 
tainly a most amusing sight to see them cutting 
about and chasing one another, or dodging after a 
fly as fast as their little legs will carry them. 

The injury they do to the young vegetables is 
very trifling, while the number of slugs and other 
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insects they devour is immense, for nothing escapes 
the keen sight and the quick movements of a young 
duckling. Thi3 year, while our vegetables are pre¬ 
served, the young ducklings are growing in size and 
getting fat, and will be ready for the green Peas, 
which last year were partly devoured by the very 
food (the slugs) the ducklings are now so much 
enj oy ing. —Co untry 


Eggs in Winter.— With proper care and 
attention new-laid eggs may be obtained almost as 
plentifully during the winter months as they are 
m the spring and summer. For winter laying, 
pullets must be depended upon. March and April 
hatched birds, if they have been liberally fed, and 
comfortably housed, ought to commence laying by 
the following Christmas, and they should continue 
to do so until February or March, when they will 
become broody. Brahmas, or a cross between the 
Dorking and Brahmas, make excellent egg producers, 
while for table purposes they are exceedingly 
good. 

Pekin Ducks. —These ducks are comparatively 
a new variety ; at least it is only within the last few 
years that they have been introduced into this 
country from America. The Pekin is white in 
colour with a Blightly creamy tinge; the beak is a 
deep coloured orange. They are very hardy birds, 
excellent foragers after slugs and worms, grow very 
fast, and are wonderful layers. We had some that 
have laid almost daily since the beginning of 
February, and have shown no symptoms of desiring 
to sit. They are fast becoming very popular in this 
country, and are driving out the Aylesbury solely 
because the Pekins are a more useful and a hardier 
variety. 

Fancy Pigeons. —The breeding of fancy 
pigeons is now a very popular amusement in all 
classes of society, whereas it is only a few years 
since when pigeon fanciers were looked upon with a 
good deal of contempt and even suspicion. The 
sums that are paid for high-class birds is truly 
astonishing. At a sale recently held at Stevens’ in 
Covent Garden several birds were sold for £15 to 
£18 each, while as much as £80 and even £100 is 
by no means an uncommon price to be given for a 
really first-class specimen When such sums as 
these are paid for a single specimen it is not sur¬ 
prising that many people not only breed pigeons as 
an amusement, but also as a means of adding to their 
income. 

Pigeon Breeding.— All varieties should now be 
matched up, and the old cocks removed, or they will 
prove a continual annoyance to the other birds, and cause 
the destruction of many eggs. Take care that the birds 
have a good supply of old mortar : mix with this a little 
salt, and feed them liberally, otherwise they will be 
visiting your neighbours' gardens and devouring their 
freshly-sown seeds. 


Questions and Answers. 


Wi shall be greatly obliged to any readers who will 
reply to the questions of correspondents in this 
column. In replying it is necessary that the number 
and title of the question answered should be given, 
and in sending queries the title of tin question asked* 
should be placed at the head of the paper. Notes of 
practical interest will also be welcomed. Writing 
t-honld be rn one side of the paper onlr. Small 
drawings or sections are often very useful in illus¬ 
trating notes and articles, and when suitable ones are 
sent they shall bo engraved to accompany the notes. 
Editorial letters and contributions s hould be addressed 
to the Editor of GABDBirnrct Illustrated ; and Busi¬ 
ness Orders to the Pcslishbb. Letters, inquiries, 
Ao., from correspondents Bbould bear their full name 
and address (in addition to any press name or initials 
they may wish to use), to enable us to reply py post 
when that course seems desirable. 

87.— Rose Trfifs.— I shill feel obliged by voar 
answering the following questions respecting Rote 
trees— 1. What is the best mennB for getting rid of the 
green fly ? 2. How often should liquid manure be 
given? 3. Should Moss Roses be pruned, having regard 
to the fact that they were only planted to-day ?—A 
Ross Grower. [1. Take 4 tz. of Quassia-chips, and 
boil them ten minutes in a gallon of soft water, s rain 
off the chips and add 4 oz. of soft soap, which dissolve 
in it whilst it cools. Syringe the trees with this mix¬ 
ture, and half.an-hour afterwards syringe with clear 
water. 2. Once a week till the flower-buds show them¬ 
selves, then twice a week will not hurt, always pro¬ 
vided the roots are in want of water and the tree of 
support,. 3. Ye?, they may be pruned now. Moss 
Roses require the same treatment as Raspberries 5 cut 
out old wood yearly, leaving only the best of the shoot 
made the year previous.] 

88 —Wild Asparagus —I should feel obliged if you 
or some of your readers would give me some informa¬ 
tion about a vegetable sold in Bath and Bristol markets 
every May and June called wild Asparagus; it is ga¬ 
thered in woods from, or in, that m ighbourhood —E 
F. W. [Kindly send us specimens and wo will name 
the plant.] 

89.—Double Primula.—Will you inform me whether 
there is any greater difficulty incidental to the raising 
of the double white Primula sinensis fn m seed than of 
the single variety ? if so, kindly advise me how to set 
about it.—Q. H. L. [The double Primula is increased 
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by cuttings, not by seed. There are, however, a host of 
semi-double kinds now in cultivation which come true 
to character from seed Eown in the same way as that 
of the single varieties ] 

9 i).—Mushroom Bads.—Is it necessary to remake a 
Mushroom bed (oi_t of doors) every summer?—C obhe- 
VILLB. LYea.] 

91. — Liquid Manure for PJants —What is a good 
liquid manure <or general flower garden purposes?— 
CoassyiLLB. [Drainings from stables or cowhouses, i 
which may be soakeo a bag of toot. It mui-t not, how¬ 
ever, be applied fresh, and it muBt be diluted with 
water according to its strength ] 

92. —What c mid I grow in a pit in a greenhouse where 
Vines are led outside ? There is a flower-stand over it, 
hnt it docs not obscure ail the sun.—C ohbbyillb 
[F erns and Club Mossts will grow well in Buch a place.] 

93. — Vegetables under Trees-— Would 50 a kindly 
tell me the rno-t suitable vet: etablcs to grow under trees? 
I have a large piece of ground rather thickly planted 
with tall troes a T d shrubs which I sm anxious to pre¬ 
serve, at the same time I am unwilling that so much 
ground should be lost to the kitchen garden.— J. G. D. 
[You m : ght grow salad vegetables during summer, and 
if the trees are deciduous, Brussels Sprouts, Kales, or 
Rhubarb may be grown under them, but the ground 
must be woll dug and manured yearly.] 

QUESTIONS. 

94 —Eucalyptus from Seed.— I have some Eucalyp¬ 
tus Pine seed, and not knowing the habit of growth of 
same, I shall be glad with any information about sow¬ 
ing the seed and after treatment. Will you kindly advise 
me?—F. M. 


95. — Covering Cottage.—I have the front of a dwel¬ 
ling house which I wish to cover with plants; what 
would be the best kinds for me to plant to cover the 
wall in the shortest possible time ?—F. M. 

96. —Non-flowering of Azaleas —I have four Aza¬ 
leas ; all receive the same treatment; one blooms freely 
every year; another, which bears a very fine white 
flower, has about eight on; the other two have not 
bloomed for the?e last three seasons, and are very 
bushy and full of leaf. Will you kindly tell me what 
treatment is best for them to secure their flowering next 
year ? Ought they to be prum-d, and it so, how ? They 
are a very good shape, anu do require re-potting, as I 
sent them to a gardener last year who did them for 
me.—J. A. 


. 97.—Pruning Acacias-— Ought Acacias whiob bear 
yellow flowers to be cut down or trimmed after they have 
done blooming ?—J. A. 

98. —Treatment of Vines.—Having taken a small 
Vinery, I incautiously;used lime in the house which has 
roiled all the you- g shoots coming on. What treat¬ 
ment should now be adopted ?—Rbajdib. 

99. —Would someone kindly give me a little informa- 
*ion in regard to seed gathering ? What is the simplest 
cheapest, and cleanest method of gathering small seeds 
in order to make them saleable ? What is the system 
adopted by our large.seed growers ?—LrroBxiTiov. 

100. — Plants under Shady Walls.— I have a few 
Ferns growing under a wall where the sun does not 
come. What plants (herbaceous or otherwise) can I 
grow with ihem ?—H. T. 

101 —Grafted Fuchsias —I have two Fuchsias grow¬ 
ing in the entrance hall; the plants have beon in 
my possession for four years, during which time onlv 
one has flowered, and that last year. This last month I 
grafted the bashes and cut off all ihe tops (they being 
dead), and now wherever I have cut a slip off. a beauti¬ 
ful rosette of green leaves on the one hand and on the 
other, leaves of a pale orange colour appeared Why 
is this, and what treatment should they receive to make 
them bloom ?— Rbd Ross. 


102 .—Aquaria.—Will somo one inform me why the 
water in a small aquarium, containing a little Water 
Thyme and a sprig of Watercress, looks like pea poud 
in a few days after changing ? Can Valisneria be found 
in north Staffordshire ?—J. H. 


103.— Common Cyclamen— Will anyone tell me how 
to grow ho commoner kinds of Cyclamen, and where 
to procure ihem ? Having been through the various 
seed catalogues, I And none, except the dearer kinds— 
C. Atkinsi, C. cccum (pink), C. ibericum (rose) —Red 


j c -mu juu give me a got 

remedy for slugs and worms? I am beset witli tl 
pests, and am afraid to put am thing in the ground b 
what it ia eaten or destroyed by one or the other. 
W. J. B. 


ANSWERS.’ 

85.— Sheep's Feet as Manure.— I do not think Bo- 
tolph s sheep s feet would dissolve in ashes in the time 
specified; the following plan he will find both speedv 
and efllcaciou-: If possible, he should have a tank or 
tub lined with lead; if he cannot do this, a hole in the 
ground would do, though there would a great waste of 
acid. Having filled the tank or hole with the feet let 
him pour nitric acid over them so as to thoroughly satu 
rate them. In a few weeks take them out and store them in 
a dry place j they will then be fit to use a» manure by 
the time he wants them. By simply strikitg with the 
back of a spade he will find they will fall to pi-cas 
This manure will then bo worth several pounds" D er 
ton,—O ham. k 


— -o “J awouBiuail, 

O. W.—Not that we are aware of. There is to h 
flower show at the Royal Horticultural Gardens So 
Kensington, on Whit Monday. * 

C. E. Tatlbb.— We cannot recommend tradesm 
except in cases where one has the whole stock of a 
thing referred to ; most nurserymen or florists sho 
he able to procure subjects referred to in our dbe 
T he advertisements may also be referred to. K * 

E. C.—We have received your letter, but not the cal 
pillar you mention. 
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G. W. L.—Iresinea require a high temperature, and 
are also sabject to black fly. Probably yours have been 
kept in too cold a place. 

Xiox.—Apply to Mr. Ley, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 

Bladder Sta’ked Pond Weed.— A. w.—The plant 
shiwn in our illustration to which you allude may be 
purchased from Mr. Kennedy, 19, Devonshire Street, 
Queen Square. 

69.—See “ Propagating” in this week’s paper. 

82—Flowering of Daffodils.—Daffodils should not 
be taken up; and they should be so placed that the 
roots are never in any way disturbed by the shade. 
They delight in a cool moist situation where the roots 
m e protected by a natural mnlch of herbage. When so 
situhtjd ihey rarely fail to flower. When placed iu 
open borders and flow. r beds they often refuse to bloom, 
as Lhey frequently lack that amount of moisture at the 
roots which is necessary to enable them to pertoct their 
growth. If H. L. will now mulch them with any rotten 
leaf, mould, or grass, and will adminater a thorough 
saturation of water in hot weather until the leaf ia de¬ 
cayed, the bulbs will undoubtedly show bloom next 
spring. Abundance of moisture whilst growing ia 
necesiary for the well being of this class of plants.— 
J. O. B. 


The Flowers have Come Again! 

Foolscap, 8ro, Cloth Is. 

EXACTS ABOUT FLOWERS: or The 
A. Young Gardener’s Friend. New Ecition. Edited, 
with preface, by the Rev. R. Ttas, M.A., author of 
“Favourite Field FloweiB,” “Flowers of the Holy 
Land,” Ac., with a calendar of garden work, origin of 
the names of the months, glossary of terms, and 
coloured floral presentation frontispiece. 

London: Richakdsow A Best, 6, Queen’s Head 
Passage, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


TANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANT 
-LI FARMERS, GRAZIKR8, MARKET GARDENERS, 
and others are invited to co-opemte with the Committee 
of Direction of the ARMY AND NAVY PROVISION 
MARKET, Limited, in finding a ready and dbect sale 
for their produce, at enhanced prices, by avoiding the 
intervention of Salesmen and Brokers; by this means 
the Agr.cultural Classes will derive all the advantages 
of the co-operative principle in the same manner as 
the Manufacturers Interests who have so largely bene¬ 
fited by the ojtab ishment of the great Co-operative 
Stores throughout the Country. 

Prospectu-es wi’l be forwarded on application to the 
Secretary, 25, Regent Street, Waterloo Placa, London. 


A RMY and navy provision 

MARKET, Limitbu, established upon the princi¬ 
ple of co- peralion, for the supply of Meat, Fieb, 
Poultry, Game, Dairy Produce, Fruit, Vegetables, 
Flowers, Seeds, Corn, Flour, Hay, and Straw. 

Lieut. Chaklis Slbbmax, lato R.N., Secretary. 


OICHARD DEAN S Splendid New 

Coloured PRIMROSE*, Ao.; also Seeds of Fancv, 
Self, and Gold-laced Polyanthus. Antirrhinums, Sweet 
Williams, Pentstemons, Ac., all of the fines, quality. 
Now IS tub timb to bow. Priced Descriptive Lists free 
on application, containing choice selection for amateur 
gardeners.— Richard Dbah, Seed Grower, Ranelagh 
Road, Ealing, London, W. 


LTORTICULTURAL GLASS.— Boote & 

■*--*- Millsoit, Lead and Glass Merchants, City T 
Road, have always ohihi fbbhisbs a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


TTDWARD TANN’S PAPER COLLAR 

-Li and STATIONERY STORES, 3 S, High Hoiborn, 
and 75, Chancery Lane, WO. Best Collars and Cuff.-! 
for Ladies, Gentleman, and Children. Samples and 
Illustrated Lists Bent for six stamps. 


JLJ BEDS, with large sheet of Diagrams, gniiis. 
Thousands of Plants, la. per doz.; improved snowy 
white hardy foliage Dactylig. 50 for 4s. 6d , free.— 
JOBur Pihii A Co., Stechford, Birmingham. 


a OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

description fixed complete in any part of the 
country for warming Greenhouses, Consei vatories, 
Forcing Pits, Ac. Plans and Estimates on application. 
J. Jobis A Sons, 0, Bankside, Southwark, London, S.E. 


To Gardeners and Amateurs. 
r rEBBS’ UNIVERSAL FUMIGATOR 

J- for Greenhouses, Ao., entirely supersedes pots or 
any ether makeshift contrivunce. Try one. You will 
never regrot the purchase. Saves a deal of trouble and 
annoyance. Can be had of all Nurserymen and Seedt- 
men. Price 3?., 4s. fld., and 7t*. 6d. each. Wholesale of 
r lab’ao&k’ A Son, 89 , Cheapsido, Lndon; and Cobb; A 
Sopbb, Shad Thames, S.E. 


"DIMM EL’S AROMATIC 

OZONIZSR, or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIKR. A fragrant, p woer pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort, the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pino and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. B.v post for 15 
stamps.— Eugbbb Rimmbl. Perfumer, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 
21, Cornhill, London. 

Original Item 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 







ILLUSTRATED. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 


SUTTONS’ 

BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWER SEEDS 

p?i'Fi®»P()srr?7i 


For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffield, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen ... ... ... ... ... ... 3s. 

Per Fifty . ... . 10s. 

Per Hundred.. . 17s. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Address The Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


NEW AND CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS 

FOR 1879, POST FREE. 


<&*> NEIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED 

COTTAGE^BE E-HIVE, 

1 — ——introduced. 

Price, completo, £1 15s. ; stand for ditto, 10s. 0c?. 

BAR FRAME HIVES of most approved construction, 
at 7s. 6d , 12s. 8d. f to 25a. each. 

PHILADELPHIA FRAME HIVES, c mpleto, with 
cover and stand, 42s. 

An Ilaliw Alp Queen, with full directions for uniting 
to Black Stocks, at current pricoe. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEKS. Stocks and 
swarms may be obtained as heretofore. 

“ THE APIARY.” By Alfhud Nbighbocb. 5s., 
pottage 5d. 

A newly arranged Catalogue of other improved hive -, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR A SONS. 127, High Holborn, 
W.C.; or 140, Regent Street, London, W. 


Silver Medal Primul". 

PRIMULA 8INEN3IS FIMBRIAiA COCC1NEA 
(New). Per packet, 5s. and 3s. «d. 

PRIMULA SINENSI3 FIMBRIATA, Williams’ Superb 
Strain (Rod, White, or Mixed). Per packet, 6?. 
3s. 6d., 2?. 0d., and K 6d. each. 

CYCLAMEN PERSIC U3I GIGANTEUM RUBRUM 
(Now). Per packet, 53. and 3s. 6d. 

CYCLAMEN PER5ICUM GIGANTEUM. Per packet, 
6a. and 2s. 6d. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM, Williams’ 8nforb Strain. 
Per packet, 5s., 3a. 6d., 2a. 64., and Is. 6d. 

CALCEOLARIAS, Williams’ Superb Strain, finest 
mixed. Per packet, 5a., 3s. 6d., 2s. 0d , and Is. 6d. 

CINERARIA, Weatherill’s Extra Choice Strain. Per 
packet, 5s., 3a. 6d., 2s. 0d., and Is. 6d. 

BEGONIA, New Bedding, finest mixed (New). Per 
packet, 2a. 61. 

SOLANUM HYBRIDUM EMPRESS (New). Per 
packet. 2s. ed. 

VIOLA CORNUTA LOVELINESS (New). Per packet, 
2s 6d. 

AURICULA, finest Show. Per packot. Is. 6d. 

AURICULA, ALPINE, finest mixel. Ter packet, Is. 

PAN8Y, finest prize flower. Per pocket, 2s. 6d. and Is. 

PANSY, Belgian or Fancy, finest mixed. Por packet, 
2a. 8d. and Is. 

POLYANTHUS, Wiggins’ Prize Strain. Per packet, la. 
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From G. W. NOBLE, Esq., Constantine. 

“ The seeds I had of you last year pro¬ 
duced a wonderful display, especially the 
Stocks and Asters, which were beyond 
praise.” 


Full Particulars may be had gratis and 
post free. 


SUTTON & SONS 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

READING. 


Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 


will be pleased to forward, on application, their 


At London Bridge, S.E., 

la to bo seen a new fairy-like TENT. A Summer-house 
worthy of the name. Perfect shelter frem sun and ram 
can be obtained by this new TecA, which is 9 ft. in 
diameter with 6-ft. walls. 

Complete for £3. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

IT OR FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS 

L’ apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester._ 


FOR 1070, 

Containing Priced and Descriptive Lists of the 
best Bedding and Ornamental Flowering 
Plants for Garden or Conservatory. 

Among soft-wooded Plante they offer Cuttings and 
Rooted Plants per post. 

Several beautiful Novelties for this year aro offered for 
the first time. 

Bedding Plants for general decoration, 
25s. the 100. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, cuttings, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


OSBORN & SONS 
Call attention to their large Collection of 

IRIS GERMANICA. 

It comprises about 100 distinct varieties of very free- 
flowering habit and gorgeous colours. Strong flowering 
clumps 03., 9i , and 12p. ptr doztn. 

Also an extensive collection of ROCK and BORDER 
PLANTS of every description, varying from 43. to 18s. 
per dozen. 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, S.W. 


BULBS, TUBERS, &C: 

ACHIMENES. 100 in 26 varieties, 7s. 0d.; 100 in 12 
varieties, 0s.; 50 in 12 varieties, 33. 0d. 

GLOXINIAS, 12 varieties, 9s., 12s., or 19s. per dozen; 
mixed, 03. per dozen. 

CALADIUM9,12 varieties, 18s. to 30s. per dozen: 

„ 100 bulbs in 100 varieties, 200s. 

„ 60 bulbs in 60 varieties, 75s. to 100s. 

BEGONIAS, mixed, 0s. per dozen. 

., 12 varieties, 03 ., 12s. or 18a. per dozen. 

GE3NERIAS, 12 varieties, 6s. or 9s. per dozen. 

„ 60 bulbs iu 26 varieties, 21e. 

DAHLIAS, 4s. and 6s. per dozen. 


PROTECT your PLANTS 


NOW BEADY. 

EWING & COMPANY’S 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a moat select one of the beat new English and French 
varieties. 

This, and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well- 
grown GENERAL NUR3ERY STOCK, 

Gratis and Pott Free to Applicants. 

EWING & Co., Eaton, near Norwich 


REGISTERED trade MARK 

For price list a. particulars Address* 


RENJAMINUDG1NGT0M 

hJj £Dz/ke S- r M London Bridge 


pISHURST COMPOUND. — Used by 

vJX many of the leading gardeners since 1859, against 


TOHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Estd. 1805), 

O MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to the 
ROYAL FAMILY. 

MARQURE3, TENT, and SHED COVERINGS on hi-o 
for Horticultural Societies See. 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. 

SCRIM, TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand 
BUNTING, &c. 

Sample Poole of Garden Specialities, free by post , 2 stamps. 
THE ‘ GWYNFE” PATENT HAMMOCK TENT 
COMBINED can be seen erected at 

48, Long Lane, West Smithfield, London. 


E G. HENDERSON & SON’S new 

• Seed Catalogue contains all that is best in the 
Vegetable and Flower Department. Nearly 400 Illus- 
tra ions, with descriptive matter, are given to help out 
the important value of it to the purchaser of seeds. 
Two S amps will ensure a copy free por post. 


many of the leading gardeners since 1859, against 
Red Spider, Mildew, Tnrips, Green-fly, and other Blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft 
water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a Winter Dressing for 
Vinos atd Frnit Trees. Has outlived many preparations 
intended to supersede it.—Sold retail by 8eedsmen, in 
boxes, Is., 3s., and 10s. 0d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent 
Candle Company (Limited). 


THE PINE-APPLE NURSERY, 

EYIAIDA VALE, LONDON, W. 


A BOON TO AMATEUR FLORISTS. 

EPP’S SELECTED PEAT. YELLOW FIBROUb 
LOAM COMPOST for all kinds of plants, bulb3, Ac., 
certified by all the leading growers and the whole of the 
Horticultural Press as the bert and cheapost to be had. 
is. 6d. to 2s. per bushel; silver and coarse crystal Band, 
Is. 3d. and Is. 0d. per bushel. Terras for larger quan¬ 
tities on application at the Dep6ts, Vauxball Station and 
Lew’sham, 


GARDEN STICKS, TALLIES, MA 

VZT VIRGIN CORK, and all Garden Requisit 
BLAOKITH A Co., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St 
London, E.C, Prices on application. Cheaper ti: 
Trade. 
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T\7 ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a Situation us SECOND GARDENER in a gen¬ 
tleman's family.—Address, “A. B,” Fartney House, 
SpilBby, 
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U A SEMATNE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

I J Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
firmly reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvement*, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, hy post, 4ld.; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9s. 9d. Price 4d., at hews- 
itgents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, Sonthampton-street, 
r trand, W.O. ____ 

T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE: Journal 

Li fran<jaia pour I'Ansleterre: Politique, Literature, 
Sciences, Arts, Yari^t^s, Nouvelles, et Notes. Un 
cxemplalre par la poste 4jd., en timbres poste.. Abone- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, 18s.; six mow, 9s. 9d. 

* )n s'abonne aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. ___... . 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: “La 

Semaine Fkancaisr is well printed on jjood paper 
at a low price ; any student of French affairs in any part 
« f the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 
giving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
France .”—Sheffield Tel egra ph. __ 

T^A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 

Newspaper and Review in tho. French language. 
Polities, Literature, Scienc e, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 

J~A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—" La 

Li Srmaine Francaisk has been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
viow, instead of confining their reading to ono particular 
Gallic print. It certainly merits success.” — Grap hic. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

J-J numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will bo far better for most than any one of the best papers 
published in Paris itself. We are much pleased with the 
character of it, and believe it will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
printing is very well done.”—Queen. _____ 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “La 

-Li Skhainf. Francaisr is admirably suited for the 
perusal of educ ated English mcr . ”—Brighton Guardian. 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

Srmatne Francaise is he title of a new weekly 
French paper published in Lot don for English readers. 
The number before us is well selected as to contents, and 
contains news of French matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some space, we are 
pleased to Bee, is devoted to ‘cienoe."— Nature. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“La 

Li Semaine Francaise is an excellent means for one 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Semaine 
Francaise will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in onr midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it ”—Nottingham 
Journal. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “A 

Li French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place before 
English readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper contains numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability .”—White haven Neics. _ 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“This 

periodical is very well done, and will be highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves an couranf 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in ttie French language, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
journals published in Franco."—Medical Press. _ 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ We 

Li think oar readers will like the notion of reading in 
one 7 es Dibal, l.e Soir, Le Paris, RDd other Paris news¬ 
papers, or the better parts of tnem. We consider it will, 
if fairly carried out,, itself be the best International. The 
project has this further advantage ; it may correct self- 
centred views by Bhowiug how we look to our neigh¬ 
bours .”—Literary Churchman. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—^Tel 

Li est le litre d'uu journal hebdomadAire, nous pour- 
rions dire d’une revue de tous les journanx francaise 
accr&liWs. Ce journal rdunit, sons le m£me oouvert, 24 
on 32 pages grand format, et dans ces pages sont publics, 
en frangais, les meillcurs articles, politiques, critiques, et 
litWraires, qui ont paru pendant la semaine dans les jour- 
naux de Paris. Assurdment lo nuracro quo nous avons sous 
les yeux est un excellent specimen de ce que peut fairo un 
heureux choix, guidd p ur une intelligence parfaite de oe 

} ui peat int«$resser les lccteurs .”—Nouvelle Chronique de 
trrsey. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

-Li idea is,an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
np to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles aro varied and eparkiingly written, 
and the get up of the wliolo is worthy of tne object the 
editor has in view.”— Chmtian News. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE—“ No 

-Li translation can give the crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England lias surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to enable our educated classes to enjoy at 
first-hand the current literatnre of their nearest neigh- 
hours. To those classes we recommend the new jonrn&l 
La Semaine Francaise .”—Kidderminster Shuttle. 
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Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The beat way in 
all cases where it is possible is to obtain it through 
the trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders be 
given to local Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway 
bookstalls. If any difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining copies in this way the Publisher requests 
that it may be at once reported to him. Where, 
howerer, in country districts, the paper may not be 
obtained with regularity, it can be proenred by 
post from the Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—Ail the back numbers of 
Gardening are in print, and may be had through 
the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from the 
Office. As the trade are sometimes mistaken as to 
numbers being ont of print, readers should insist 
on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to appoint 
Agents for the Sale of Gardening throughout the 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Show 
Cards, Ac., applications should be made to him. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, Sec¬ 
retaries of Horticultural Societies, and others in¬ 
terested in gardening, will oblige by informing the 
Publisher what number of Specimen Copies they 
would be willing to aocept for distribution in their 
neighbourhood. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those who 
can only procure the paper regularly through the 
post a subscription form is subjoined. According 
to the postal tariff. Gardening Illustrated can 
be sent through the poet to any place in the United 
Kingdom at the following rates:— 

Per Year . 6e. 8d. 

Per Half-Year . 3s. 3d. 

Per Qaarter (of 13 weeks) ... Is. 8d. 

All payments for subscriptions mast be made in 
advance. Specimen Copy, by post, l|d. 
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(To be filled np by intending Subscribers, out cm*, and 
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Opinions of the Press. 

No one in possession of a garden, however small, should 
be without this journal; and it is invaluable to the 
amitenr. The greatest novioe with Garuenino by his 
aide must he able to lay out and maintain a perfect garden 
on a large or small scale. The articles on house and 
window gardening arc very good, clear, and simple; and 
may be followed out aliko by the rich and the poor. — 
Ryde News. 

Gardening Illustrated. Sixteen large p*ge« for one 
penny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise the most ex¬ 
perienced in newspaper enterprise. No one having even a 
Burden plot or a back-yard capable of growing a few 
flowers should be without this ntefnl, beautiful, and 
scientific teacher of the whole art of gardening.— 
Fountain. 

Oar new oontemporary, Gardening, seems to supply a 
missing link. All the papers hitherto published on flori¬ 
culture have been over the heads of the owners of small 
Bardens, and only suitable for those who onuld spend con¬ 
siderable sums on flowers. It is admirably got np, and 
carefully illustrated.— West London Express. 

We have been glad to receive part one of a new weekly 
journal of much excellence, entitled Gardening. It Ul 
designed to impart instruction on gardening to owners 
or oocnpiers of small plots of land, and it is well 
calculated to attain that end. The illustrations axe 
good, and the articles well written. We heartily wish 
it snooess, and trust that it may indnoe many to turn 
their attention to flower cultivation and the beautifying 
of their homes.—Sportsman. *. 

It is simply a matter of accident that a man’s garden is 
large or small—the art is all the same, and so are the 
beneficial effects resulting from its exercise ; and no one 
who has a bit of ground can be excused for not putting it 
to the best aooonnt. The new journal is finely illustrated. 
Numerous articles are inserted from the pens of practical 
men who have the gift of saying what they mean, and of 
oonveying sound instruction. A more useful or beneflaial 
scheme could hardly be undertaken.— Greenock Telegraph. 

Replete with useful instruction for the experienced and 
practical horticulturist as well as the amateur. We 
cordially recommend it to onr readers as a marvel of 
cheapness as well as utility.—Mercantile Journal. 

This paper seems to meet the wants of amateur 
gardeners, inasmuch as it deals in an instructive manner 
with all that appertains to small gardens. Its contents 
are diversified and embrace every sphere of horticulture, 
whilst the illustrations that dot its pages will add to its 
interest.—Middlesborough News. 

This is certainly the cheapest paper of the kind we have 
seen. The illustrations are excellent, and the letterpreea 
is written in a chatty, familiar style, which makes even a 
botanical description of the Tigndia pavonia grandiflora, 
&o., Ac , very interesting. Our country readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested in gardening, after having 
seen the paper, will, we believe, thank ns for bringing it to 
their not! e.— London University Magazine. 

It contains sixteen illustrated pages of useful and 
practical matter, is well priated, and in every respect 
oaloul-ted to realise folly the design to aid all 
those interested in the medium and smaller-sized garden* 
throughout the United Kingdom, both in cities and towns, 
and their suburbs, as well as in the oountry.— Exeter 
Gazette, 

It is evident that the greatest care is taken to publish 
only the most practioal and trustworthy advice and 
directions; while the various illustrations are such as will 
be helpful, practically, to all readers, or otherwise useful 
in making good plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known.—Jf ay Is News. 

High pr-tise is dne to the projectors of this attempt to 
bring information aliont gardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovers of horticulture. The taste for garden¬ 
ing aesoends to ns from ” the grand old gardener and his 
wife,” and in the present day it shows no signs of dying 
out. This new publication, the object of which Is to 
foster and guide snch a healthy, profitable, and pleasure- 
giving occupation, is deserving of great enconrsgement. 
—Folkestone News. 

We favourably commend this small-priced scihl on 
gardening an adapted to fill a place not hitherto taken 
up. We nnderst ind it purposes to devote a consider¬ 
able portion of its space to the subject of small gardens, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notice plants which may bear smoke 
relatively well, and be attractive, many amateurs will be 
prompted to make trials, and good mast come of it.— 
Bradford Adortiscr. 

Gardening Illustrated, a Tory cheap weekly journal 
for town ai d country, has just opportunely commenced. 
It meets a want much felt by amateur and cottage gar¬ 
deners, giving advice and instruction on gardening In a 
manner free from scientific and technical terms. If the 
journal koepi np to tho standard of the first number it 
rill meet with general acceptance.— Bristol Times. 

Gardening is designed to aid all those interested in the 
medium and smaller-sized gardens throughout the United 
Kingdom, both in cities and towns and their suburbs, as 
well an in the country. All who enjoy the charms and 
the many ho%lthful and profitable advantages of a garden 
mast wish three to be extended to every owner or occu¬ 
pier of even tho smallest patch of land. Happily for most 
•f us, tho pleasures of a garden havo little relation to its 
extent. Good health and pleasure can be secured by the 
»u ->y man in no bettor way than by gardening. All 
interests! in it may like to hear of a journal entirely 
lov.itod to ibeir interest®, assisting the oye and memory 
y its artistic and faithful illustrations, and so treating 
the various subjects dealt with that its words may be 
understood by all who read. Town, suburban, and indoor 
gardens will receive a full share of attention in this 
periodical, whilo the household and the various incidentals 
to snbnrban and rural gardening, such as the management 
of bees, poultry, &o., will also be treated of.—xrt*A 
Tims*. 
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BOUQUETS FROM FIELD AND 
GARDEN. 


There can be no greater mistake than sup- 
posing hothouses are necessary for the 
loveliest flowers we need to adorn our houses. 
They are de¬ 
li g h t f u 1 for 
those who have 
them, especially 
in winter and 
Bpring, but fur- 
nish nothing 
more precious 
than the well- 
managed gar- 
den border, 
flowery hedge¬ 
row, or meadow. 

A few elegant 
Gra-ses from 
the meadow, 
combined with 
a selection, at 
any season, of 
flowering 
branchlets from 
the Bhrubbery 
or common gar¬ 
den border, and 
a free - handed 
and tasteful 
grouping, with¬ 
out crowding, 
and with a well- 
balanced pro¬ 
portion of 
natural foliage, 
may be made to 
form a composi¬ 
tion such as a 
painter might 
desire to trans¬ 
fer to his can¬ 
vas, while he 
assuredly could 
never wish to 
dip brush in 
colour for one 
of the expensive 
bouquets of the 
“ cauliflower ” 
type. Such has 
long been a 
favourite theory 
of the writer in 
the matter of 
flower group¬ 
ing ; and the 
other day he 
found it grace¬ 
fully exempli¬ 
fied on the 
drawing - room 
table of a friend, 
by a graceful 
half - wild bou¬ 
quet from field 
and garden, formed with the free grace and 
uncrowded arrangement which, as nearly as 
may be, illustrated his views, and of which 
an illustration is here given. In the ar¬ 
rangement, each flower and Grass of the 
gathering had been made to find its place, 
unjostled by its neighbour, and so freely 
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eighbour, and so 1 
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and easily located in its basket-work recep- will be seen, a flower of white Pink, with 
tacle, supported on three slender canes of buds, and with leaves which have room to 
Bamboo, that even its foliage had room to display their delicately slender forms and 
display its graces and modes of growth, the pale glaucous hue of their dainty green. 
The central object was a small spray of A common Corn-flag towered in the centre ; 
Guelder Rose, with two or three of its and on the left was a single Iris, backed by 

its blade - like 
leaves. Grasses 
of Reveral kinds 
shot upward, 
crowned by 
their feather¬ 
like inflores¬ 
cence, which 
added a pleasing 
lightness and 
careless grace 
to the composi¬ 
tion. The effect 
was heightened 
as regard s 
colour by two 
sprays, not 
more, of Pelar¬ 
gonium flowers, 
gathered with 
their leaves ; 
and additional 


spherical masses of snowy flowers, sur¬ 
rounded and supported by their own leaves. 
There was also a Rose, perhaps one of the 
first of the season in the garden where it 
was gathered ; and there were some smaller 
Scotch Roses, accompanied by sprays of 
their miniature foliage. There was also, it 


grace was se¬ 
cured both by 
drooping 
Grasses and by 
two or three 
kinds of Fern, 
one gracefully' 
weeping frond 
being allowed 
to droop negli¬ 
gently to the 
table, the slen¬ 
der extremity 
of which curled 
itself fantastic¬ 
ally, aR with a 
set declaration 
against prim¬ 
ness, trimness, 
or any kind of 
formality. The 
value of our 
native Grasses 
for arrange¬ 
ments of this 
kind is well 
shown in this 
case. Ferns 
themselves can¬ 
not show so airy 
a grace or euch 
delicacy of 
form. Many 
graceful wild 
Grasses may be 
gathered in our 
hedgerows, and 
many beautiful 
hardy Grasses, 
not natives of 
this country, are as easily grown in any 
cottage garden as the hardy flowers of which 
this charming bouquet was composed. H. 


Agplenium flaeelliforme —This is the most beautiful 
of all Ferns for growing in the sitticg-room. A plant 
of it in a suspended basket for the past two years is 
now the admiration of all who see it. 

Original from 
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BASKET OF HARDY FLOWERS AND GRASSES. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF COMMON 

FLOWERS. 

The only flowers to which I intend to direct at¬ 
tention in this paper are common everyday 
varieties. So much has been written on the 
subject of elaborate designs, that 1 think I am 
qnite justified in saying a few words in favour of 
each as can be qniokly decorated, and of such 
flowers as are within the reach of everybody. 
The most effective-shaped stand for a drawing¬ 
room is one having a flat circular dish at the 
bottom, with a slender trumpet-shaped vase 
rising ont of its centre. Designs of this kind 
can be obtained in large or small sizes, according 
to taste and price ; if for everyday use, I would 
recommend strong glass to be seleoted, and the 
trumpet should uiiBorew—two points which 
should be borne in mind ; for if the glass is 
strong, it is not easily broken, and when the 
trumpet can be nnscrewed, the whole can be 
packed in a little space. So muoh for the stand ; 
now for the fioworB, a few of which, vi hen ar. 
ranged, look very effective. 

One design, which had a pretty appearance, 
was composed of white Water -Lilies, common 
Fern (Bracken), wild Grasses, and Ribbon Grass. 
The dish was filled with the Bracken, in which 
were arranged four Water Lilies, the points of 
some of the Ferns being placed so as to stand 
upright; which obviated the flat appearance that 
might otherwise have existed; through these 
were stuck spikes of light-looking freshly, 
gathered Grasses, and a few pieces of Ribbon 
Grass. The trumpet was filled with Grasses— 
Ribbon and wild varieties mixed—and four small 
fronds of Bracken, cracked, so as to droop and 
diminish apparently the length of the trumpet; 
a spray of variegated silver Ivy, twisted up 
round it would have been an improvement. 

I have arranged stands very similar to this, 
with the exception of bine Forget-me-nots, 
whioh I mixed through the Grasses in the bottom 
dish as well as in the trumpet. Another stand 
which looked well consisted of Grasses, Bracken 
and Hart’s-tongue Ferns, wild Poppies, Dog 
Daisies (Chrysanthemum leuoanthemum), and 
Corn-flowers. This stand had first been filled 
with the Ferns and Grasses, and afterwards with 
the flowers, whioh were placed through them, as 
these kinds have slight stems. The Grasses, 
being put in first, formed a support for them. 
The worst of the Poppy is it lasts but a very 
short time. However, as a fresh supply of it oan 
be obtained in almost every Cornfield, this need 
not be considered a drawback, and the effect of 
the stand was very charming. 

Hollyhocks, Roses, Rhododendrons, and Lilacs 
all look well in these kinds of stands; a remark, 
by-the-by, which puts me, in mind of a prettily- 
arranged one I saw in spring. The only flowers 
employed in this case were common Lilacs and 
Laburnum, long single sprays of the latter being 
made to droop down from the trumpet. I need 
scarcely say that all the flowers I have men. 
tioned are common and easily obtained ; indeed, 
with the exception of the Water Lilies (which 
grow wild in many ponds), they will be found in 
almost every cottage garden, field, and hedgerow; 
few, therefore, can say that the expense of 
flowers is what hinders them from having stands 
of them in their sitting-rooms. A. 


Oleanders or Neriums as Window 
Plants.—In Paris this plant is cultivated pro. 
fusely for the decoration of windows, balconies, 
and the fronts of places of public resort, and, 
with a little management, it may easily be used 
for the same purposes in this country. Here at 
home it does not flower so well or so generally 
as could be desired, and this is, doubtless, owing 
to the wood not becoming well ripened in the 
autumn. In this country it is rarely grown, 
although there is no reason why it should not 
prove a valuable decorative plant under good 
cultivation. It is readily propagated from out. 
tings of the last year’s wood, whioh oan either 
be inserted in sand round the rim of the pot, or 
they will root freely in water. After the cat. 
tings are rooted, pot them off carefully in 
compo3t of sandy loam and leaf-mould, using 
small pots. The newly-potted plants may now 
be placed on a shelf in the greenhouse, near the 
light, and must be liberally supplied with water 
at the root. When the pots become full of roots, 
sit them in pans of w»ter, adding a little liquid. 
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manure occasionally to strengthen their growth. 
Cuttings struck in the summer make fine little 
flowering plants in a couple of years, and go on 
blooming every season afterwards. Where the 
older plauts are set outside during the summer 
months, select the hottest corner for them, 
where fall exposure to the san will ripen their 
growth thoroughly for next year’s bloom. When 
the old plants get too large or leggy, they may 
be ent back, and will soon throw ont young 
wood, and form bushy specimens. The bright, 
rosy, sweet-scented flowers are nicely adapted 
for catting, although their odonr is by some 
considered rather too powerful to be pleasant; 
still, if the apartment is well ventilated, a mode¬ 
rate supply of these flowers may be agreeable. 
The plant grows vigorously ont of doorB on the 
Continent, and doubtless, like the common and 
double-flowered varieties of the Pomegranate, it 
would grow and flower well in this country, if 
trained along a warm sunny wall and sheltered 
from cold catting frosts.—W. 

Window Plants. — Windows filled with 
healthy Scarlet Pelargoniums, Fnohsias, Saxi- 
frages, and similar plants always convey a sense 
of refreshing ooolness to a room daring hot 
weather, and even in winter window gardening 
well repays any little extra attention that may 
be bestowed upon it. It is indeed gratifying to 
witness the progress whioh this branch of culti¬ 
vation has made of late years, and its beautifying 
effect npon the dwellings of onr oottagers and 
artisans. Drawbacks I have oertainly frequently 
noticed, bat with a little care these may be over, 
oome. First, ns regards potting. A plant 
should never be pot into a dirty pot; on the 
contrary, all pots should be thoroughly washed, 
and not need nntil they are quite dry, otherwise 
in shifting, the ball sticks and the roots get 
mutilated. In the matter of drainage, the 
greatest care is necessary, as it is one of the 
chief points with respect to successful cultiva. 
tion ; and again, in watering window plants muoh 
oare is likewise necessary, particularly in winter. 
When they are growing freely, however, they 
mast be well supplied with water, for if the soil 
be allowed to get too dry, the mots cannot ob¬ 
tain the amount of moiBture which is required. 
Ou the other hand, to deluge them with water is 
eqaally a mistake. Enough should be given to 
thoroughly penetrate the soil and no more. 

Plant Baskets in the House.— Some has. 
keta have a little tap and cook placed at the 
lower point, so that the drainage may be drawn 
off with ease and at pleasure. A perforated false 
bottom allows the water to fall through from the 
roots of the plants to the lower receptacle, 
whence it is drawn off. There is a race of plants 
that, planted in this kind of basket, would re¬ 
quire little or no water in winter, and these the 
reader may see in perfection in the snccnlent 
house at Kew. Hecktia, Aloe, Tillandsia, are 
likely to furnish the best things in this way ; 
bat there are other allied families from which 
valuable subjects may be seleoted. For such 
baskets nothing oonld be better than the various 
trailing and drooping plants which thrive indoors 
or in dry greenhouses. Even some Ferns would 
do well; we have seen a plant of Nephrolepis 
exaltata stand for four months on a hall table, 
consuming abundance of water, and throwing its 
graceful fronds aboat as freely as in a Fernery; 
and there are various other Ferns whioh thrive 
well in a sitting-room, notably Aspleniam flagel- 
liforme. 

Dried Ferns for Vases —Dried in the ordinary way, 
between ''beets of absorbent paper, the-e form excellent 
ornaments for va?es and every kind of floral embellish¬ 
ment. T e F’ems look almost as well as wheuKatuered, 
and 8'ime /'erne, as the Adiantama, quite as well. They 
last for months, and, indeel, only become objectionable 
from deep coatings of dust. 

Window Boxes —Our ordinary London Mignonette 
boxes have given place, of late years, to flue majolica 
troughs, overflowing with the moBt brilliant blossoms 
But when we find the glaring colours of majolica asso¬ 
ciated with brilliant blossom?, it becomes difficult to 
fully and efficiently condemn the bad taste whioh groups 
many-coloured flowering plants in many-coloored re¬ 
ceptacles.— W. 

Caladinms for Room Decoration.— The value of 
these is not sufficiently known. The beauty of the form 
of the leaves of well-grown plants is of the highest 
character. W-th this important, if not most important, 
quality in plants for indoor decoration, they combine a 
varie: y of beautiful mottlings and shadings of colour, 
which is seen to great advantage in gaslight. The 
plants are so easily grown and increased that any injury 
specimens may receive is of no account, which is not 
by any means the case when rare and expensive plants 


are employed. The great variety in the size of Cala¬ 
dinms is also in their favour ; among them we may And 
snbjecta fitted for the smallest 6pergn4 or the largest 
recess. 


MR. WARD BEECHER ON “BOY 

GARDENING.” 

A gentleman who says he does not want his 
two little boys to grow np as helpless as he feels 
himself to be in the presence of Nature, asks 
Mr. Beeoher’s advice about ways and means of 
giving the youngsters a start, and gets the 
following answer through the Christian Union : 

“ The point to work for is a brief and bril. 
liant success the first season. An intelligent 
boy who succeeds in anything generally takes an 
interest in it, and is willing to try it again. 
There are two kinds of boys : one class take 
naturally to the cultivation of the soil; others 
do not. If yon take a boy who has any special 
taste for flowers or frnits, and yon are yourself 
a gardener or a farmer, take that boy ont with 
yon to your daily work and allow him to assist 
you in it, and yon will probably develop a taste 
for it in him. If yon are neither, nor even an 
amateur, it beoomes more difficult, unless yon 
have a neighbour who oan help yon. Bat, in 
order to start him, it is very desirable that yon 
should steer dear of imposing on the boy any 
drudgery at the ontset. The boy should not, for 
instance, undertake for a year to keep a whole 
garden, bnt should undertake for a year to keep 
a little patoh. Let him raise a few thiDgs with 
success whioh do not reqnire mnch skill and are 
really remunerative. 

"Thus, if a boy should set ont to raise flowers 
it is desirable that he should have flowers that 
are easy to raise and are profuse in their blos¬ 
som. Any boy can plant a Gladiolus, and after 
they are onoe planted there is nothing to be 
done bnt to keep the bed weeded; and as soon 
as they blossom they are so gorgeous that the 
boy is sure to be very proud of them. Yon con 
get them for-a few penoe apiece, and so can 
furnish, for a few shillings or two, a bed of 
Gladioli that will blossom more than two 
months, and be pre-eminently gorgeous. Then 
give him a little instruction and let him try 
something else ; a row of Poppies, perhaps—they 
sow themselves. Get the French Poppy, which 
is single, bat runs through the most exquisite 
range of colour—all combinations that yon can 
imagine. Also the large perennial Poppy, 
which soon becomes established roots, and, in 
their time, they are so gorgeous that every one 
who comes near them has to pat on smoked 
glasses, as it were! They fill a child’s eye. 
They are for him a magnificent success. Every, 
one admires them; and this admiration excites 
his ambition. The boy who goes through that 
one summer and finds everyone spontaneously 
praising what he has done, has generally got the 
horticultural feverj and when he has once oanght 
it he never recovers. 

“ Let the boy next take two or three Goose¬ 
berries, two or three or half-a-dozen Carrant 
bashes, and a dozen of the beet Raspberries; 
they will come into bearing in a year or two— 
the Raspberries in two years. Let them be 
thoroughly well oared for. Within three years 
that boy will have a fine assortment of bushes ; 
having only a few, and taking thoroughly good 
oare of them, it will not make muoh labonr for 
him, though it will keep him employed, aud they 
will bear suoh large frnit, and so mnch of it, 
that his little fruit patch will become to him a 
delight, and, if his mother buys his frnit from 
him, a fortune besides. A wise selection of 
shrubs or evergreens, small fruit and flowers, 
may then be made and pat into his hands, with 
just enough encouragement to enable him to 
keep them clean, so dean as to get thoronghly 
rich early produoe; and there will be snoh a 
snooessfnl result as will surprise him and Bur- 
prise yon, and foster the taste in him, and 
perhaps in you, too; for a wise man is never too 
old to learn.” 

[A good way with ohildren wonld be t 
encourage eaoh to take a little family or gronp 
of plants, to know them, and grow them fairly 
well, instead of the usual mixture seen in 
children’s gardens—for instance, a selection of 
Pansies and Violas, or double and single hardy 
Primroses, or a small oolleotion of hardy sweet- 
soented flowers. Ohildren oould be tanght more 
at first by having their attention called to one 
Original from 
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beautiful family. Where there were several 
children a little healthy emulation might more 
easily be encouraged among them by letting 
each have different flowers. Each child might 
be allowed to select its favourite flower or 
flowerp.—E d.] 


TAR-PAVING v. WEEDS ON WALKS. 

The subject of weeds cn walks, and the best 
methods of eradicating them, has been referred 
to on many occasions, but no really good remedy 
has jet been suggested, except the old-fashioned 
one of hand-picking. Salt aud strong acids, 


more expensive than ordinary gravel walks, I will 
venture to state that if their durability, cleanli¬ 
ness, elasticity, aud, above all, there entire 
freedom from weeds, bo taken into consideration, 
the balance will be graatly in their favour. 

_ C. D. 

TOOLS AND CONTRIVANCES. 


A Convenient Wheelbarrow. —In the gar. 
den the wheelbarrow is very useful, even in its 
ordinary construction, but in the shape in which 


i it is presented in the accompanying illustration 
such as nitric or sulphuric acid, will kill weeds, J it may still be more useful. Its construction i 
but these cannot be generally used in consequence consists of a rubber wheel-tire, by which more 
of the walks being bordered by Box, Grass, or quiet and easy rolling- is secured ; two springs 
other live edgings, near which the greater por. ( tit ted to the axle, which prevent jolting; a 
tion of the weeds grow ; moreover, the acids, if wheel.lifter, or a second pair of longer legs, by 
used sufficiently strong to be thoroughly which it may be lifted over obstructions by ; 
efficacious, are very destructive to watering pots pushing forward the leg-frame and bearing down 
and the clothes of the operator. Indeed, so far upon the handles; a movable wattr-pail hook; 
as my experience has gone, I may say that acids drawers for seed, &c.; a seat with a socket, for 
aud salt have neither been satisfactory in regard an umbrella or sunshad', to be used while rest, 
to oost nor effect. I am of opinion that if ing; four buckled-strap loops for holding tools; 
walks wore only formed where they were really four partitions for various uses; two sliding 
necessary aud of suitable width, the traffic and | doors for quickly emptying it of its contents ; 
a moderate expenditure would be sufficient to four baskets fitting into the partitions ; aud, 


lastly, a movable cover made tofasteu by a latch 


keep them free from weeds. 

Tar-paving is an effectual remedy for 
weeds of all kinds; but it is often badly 
made, and thought by many to be un¬ 
sightly. If, however, crushed spar were 
used in the first instance, or if the walks 
were occasionally sprinkled with finely 
broken cockle shells, they would have an 
agreeable appearance. Walks of this 
description dry rapidly after rain, are 
perfectly free from mud and dirt, and 
weeds are never seen upon them. Before 
laying down tar-paving the foundation 
must be of the most solid description and 
the drainage perfect; battens or orrr.- 
meutal tiles should be fixed at the sides of 
the walks, an operation which should be 
done very neatly and at the proper levei, 
allowing for 3 in. in thickness of tar- 
paving. For all purposes two kinds of 
paving are sufficient — one coarse, the 
other fine. Two inches of the former 
should be spread 6venly over the walk, 
and thoroughly rolled. The ordinary 
garden roller is not so suitable for this pm • 
pose as a heavy stone roller. The success 
of the work very much depends upon its 
solidity. When the first layer haB been 
sufficiently rolled, the fine layer must be 
laid on evenly to a depth of 1 in., care 
been taken to level this properly, or the 
walks will present a wavy appearance, 
and the surface-water will not run off 
rapidly. I cannot too strongly impress 

upon those about to make tar paths the necessity or catoh. Each and all of these u.«y u« removed 
of heavy rolling— solidity preventing the absorp- ( at will, except the rubber-tire. Some of these 
tion of moisture, which destroys the tar and is a applianoes will be found useful for any wheel- 



An American Wheelbarrow. 


frequent cause of failure. It must also be borne 
in mind that tar-paving, to be really good and 
durable, must be composed of clean stones— i.e., 
stones free from dirt—burnt and mixed while 
hot with gas tar, whioh should also be heated. 
If crushed spar be used it should be sprinkled 


barrow, and others are intended for special work 
in the garden and orchard, where one wishes to 
have all the tools he is likely to need at hand in 
a convenient manner. It is really converting a 
wheelbarrow into a portable tool-house. Mr. 
Beaoh writes us [American Agriculturist) that he 


uniformly over the aurfaoe of the walk and well has spent three years in perfecting his wheel 
rolled while the paving is in a soft state ; on the barrow, but that he will be sufficiently repaid if 
contrary, if cockle shells or similar material be the public appreciate his invention. 

employed, the surface, after being well rolled, | __ 

should be allowed to harden for a few days, when 
the paths must be painted over with boiling tar 
and covered directly with finely crushed shells or 
the dust whioh has been sifted out of the burnt 
stones. The roller may then be passed over tho 
surface a few times and the work is done. 

Walks made as just described are most suitable 
for the kitchen garden, and may in many 
instances be extended to the pleasure grounds. 

The odour of the tar passes off in a few days, 
and if the paving be properly made, it is un- 
affected by sun heat, and will bear any reasonable 


VEGETABLES. 

ROTATION OF CROPPING IN SMALL 

GARDENS. 

In the management of a garden we have always 
found it necessary to divide the area, be it largo 
or small, into five equal portions. One is devoted 
to perennial or permanent crops, such as Aspa. 
ragus, Seakale, Rhubarb, Horse Radish, and the 
I like, and once properly planted, these, beyond 


Now, of these cropB we have what may bo 
called deepeners, cultivators, and exhausted. 
Thus Celery, early Potatoes in trenches may be 
called deepeners, inasmuch as they necessitate 
the shifting of the soil to a considerable depth, 
both in forming trenches and earthing. Surface 
orops are called cultivators, because the fre¬ 
quent hoeings necessary for tho destruction of 
weeds exposes a large surface of the soil to the 
action of the atmosphere ; and exhausters are 
such root crops at Potatoes, Parsnip, Carrots, 
and the like, which scourge the ground of its 
manure and make it poor indeed, and conae- 
quently it is necessary that such a rotation 
should be observed that the deepeners follow the 
exhausting orop. To this end we make the 
deepeners Celery, &o., our leading crop. There¬ 
fore plot 1 will be planted with Celery, heavily 
manured, and also with Potatoes in trenches on 
hot manure, and this plot will also contain the Cu- 
cumber or Vegetable Marrow ridge. Plot 2 will 
be planted with Onions, Cabbages, early Canli. 
flowers, and Carrots. Plot 3, summer Spinach, 
Turnips, and dwarf French Beans, followed by 
Broccoli and Brussels Sprouts for the winter; 
and No. 4, the general crop of Potatoes, inter, 
lined with Brussels Sprouts and Winter Greens, 
or manured after the Potatoes are taken up and 
planted with autumn Coleworts. By this sue- 
cession there is no vacant ground ; each 
crop falls systematically into its allotted 
space, the ground by the preceding orop 
being properly prepared for its reception. 
Thus after the exhaustion of the soil by 
the root crops upon plot 4, Celery and its 
companion crops step forward from No. 
1, and by the deep trenches and heavy 
manuring restore its lost properties. 
Onions aud Cabbage follow, which delight 
in deeply cultivated and highly manured 
soil, and these are followed by crops 
which rejoice raort in surface cultivation. 
In this manner the round of the cropping 
may be kept on for a oentury without the 
soil being deteriorated, always premising 
that it receives manure with a liberal 
hand, and that no opportunity of trench, 
ing and ridging the ground as frequently 
as the absence of the crop renders such 
treatment practicable is neglected. It 
will be observed that in this rotatiou I 
have not said anything of Peas aud other 
tall-growing crops. I suppose them to be 
grown in rows, 8 ft., 12 ft., or 15 ft. apart, 
and that the minor vegetables are grown 
between them ; always, of coarse, taking 
care that they do not stand upon the 
same ground two years in succession. 
Thus, if around the plot you have 
pyramidal Apple, Pear, or Plum trees, 
and bush fruit, Gooseberries and 
Currants, planted alternately, say 6 ft. 
apart, the Peas this year will come opposite the 
tall trees, while next year their station will be 
opposite the bush fruit. By this syston. of crop¬ 
ping I have always realised the most complete 
success in the cultivation of vegetables of all 
kinds. Now, in the cultivation of the permanent 
crops, if it is customary to take up Asparagus, 
Seakale, or Rhubarb for forcing, I always con- 
trive to have an improving orop upon the space. 
Thus, after Asparagus, I would have a ridge of 
hot manure and garden refuse for the cultiva¬ 
tion of early vegetables, or Cucumbers or Vege¬ 
table Marrows, and that trenched up aud well 
incorporated with the soil would make a fit 
preparation for Asparagus in the following sea¬ 
son, and by the same rule trenches for early 
| crops, assisted by hot manure, would prepare the 
Seakate and Rhubarb ground for succeeding 
crops. Of Strawberries and such light crops us 
Lettuce and other salads, I say nothing, as I 
suppose them to be confined to the wall tree 
borders,aud to suoh aspect as the varying seasons 
may render neoeBeary. A. W. 


traffic, with even a horse and cart. The main- the ordinary rules of manuring and cleaning 
tenance of such walks and roads consists in from weeds, require little attention. Strawber- 
painting the surface periodically with tar, say ries we suppose to be grown upon the wall tree 
once in three, four, or five years, and putting on borders, and fruit trees are cultivated in single 
shells, as in the first instance. The cost of this lines running parallel with the walks. This 
is very trifling. I am confident that, properly leaves the four equal proportions which we have 
made, tar paths cannot fail to give satisfaction ; specified open for a specific rotation, which may 
and, although at first they may be somewhat be carried out in a systematic manner. 
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Thinning- the Shoots of Potatoes.— 
Late frosts in many places may have cut down 
early Potatoes to the ground. Where this has 
happened a complete thicket of shoots will spring 
up, and if all of them are allowed to remain, tho 
crop may be heavy, but the tubers will certainly 
be small. The best plan is to go over them at 
once, and thin out the shoots by pulling them up 
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with the hand ; leaving one, or at the most only 
two sterna to eaoh root, retaining, of course, the 
strongest ones. This will not only conduce to 
the excellence of the tubers, but, what is, per. 
haps, of equal importance, will render them fit 
for digging at least a week earlier than they 
otherwise would be. Many good cultivators 
before planting their Potatoes reduce the num¬ 
ber of eyes by outting them out, leaving the 
strongest one on the crown of the Potato. The 
advantages of this are, a more even-sized crop 
and earlier maturity. By reducing the number 
of shoots, sun and air will be admitted more 
freely among such as are left; the growth will 
be sturdier, and they will be better able to resist 
disease. I have observed for years, when Potato 
digging has been going on, that whenever the 
digger came to a root with only one stem, the 
produce was invariably finer and more even in 
Bize than where there were many shoots. Time 
is found to thin Mangolds and Turnips, then why 
not Potatoes ? The two cases, it is true, may 
not be exactly analagous, but the principle of 
concentrating the producing power is similar. 
At all events I am convinced that any one 
giving the plan a trial will be satisfied with the 
result.—E. H. 


to soak the beds 1 ft. deep must be given every 
week, or ten days at the furthest. When the 
young plants are thoroughly established, water, 
in which has been soaked guano or sheep’s 
manure and soot, may be given with advantage. 
The seoret of growing fine summer Lettuce is 
that the plants, from the seed state to final 
maturity, shall not receive any check. Place 
young plants upon poor dry soil and they directly 
run to seed ; plant the same upon the beds which 
we Lave described, and they directly assume 
that succulent habit which is coveted by all 
salad eaters. A well-grown Cos Lettuce should 
weigh, when fit for table, from 2 lb. to 4 lb.; the 
Neapolitan little less; and Tom Thumb should 
present a compact heart as large, and nearly as 
firm, as a crioket ball. That size it will readily 
attain if planted upon beds prepared as I have 
described, and not more than 6 in. or 7 in. 
apart. 

This course of treatment may be pursued up 
to the end of August; as winter approaches, 
however, more elevated ground must be selected, 
or the plants, from an undue accumulation of 
moisture, may damp off. Therefore, beds for 
winter Lettuce should be in southern and shel¬ 
tered (but not close) situations, should slope I 


and nutty flavour. Then i the same section 
follow the 8ugar-loaf Cos, which “turns in** 
without tying, and Perfection. These are the 
best of the brown Cos varieties, and to them 
may be added the green and white Paris Cos, or, 
as they are sometimes called, the London 
Market Cos. 

Of Cabbage Lettuce the brown Datdh an 1 
hardy Hammersmith are the hardiest, but Tom 
Thumb and All the Year Round are more delicate 
in quality. It is well for winter and spring 
supply to plant equal quantities of each of the 
preceding, though with the protection of glass 
there is not much danger of losing them, 
especially if the precaution is taken in severe 
weather to protect them thoroughly with mats 
and litter. 

I sow every three weeks from the beginning 
of March to the middle of September, the first 
and last sowing being under glass. The autumn 
and winter supply I get from the plants raised 
in June and July, and those grown from the 
latter crop should either be so planted as to be 
readily covered with a frame or some other kind 
of protector, or they must be raised carefully, 
with good balls, before they are injured by frost, 
and planted in a frame or a cold house. E. 



Yellow Gourd, into which the stem of a Green Gourd has been 
introduced. The latter has a portion cut off, and a piece of 
White Gourd grafted on it. 


SALAD CULTURE. 

Most people like a good salad ; but, unfortunately, 
as a rule, when the days get warm the salads 
get poor, and, consequently, just at the time 
when we should most enjoy them, it is almost 
impossible to procure them. This arises from 
defective cultivation. All our salad plants, to 
be tender and crisp, must be grown quickly, and 
to secure that important end the weather must 
either be moist and growing, or the ground must 
be rich. A dry, hot spring generally results in 
poor salad plants. For the growth of summer 
Lettuce I have a plot of ground heavily manured, 
deeply dug, and finely pulverised, and then I 
divide the ground into beds 3 ft. or 4 ft. wide, 
leaving a path between, and excavate the surface 
soil 4 in., placing the soil in the paths. In the 
excavation I place well.rotted manure, tread 
firmly, and then return the excavated soil 2 in. 
thick, taking care to leave sufficient in the paths 
to raise them above the beds, so that they will 
retain sufficient water to completely flood them 
at any time. Plant a plot thus prepared every 
three weeks or a month from the beginning of 
June to September, and a supply of crisp, succu¬ 
lent Lettuce is certain up to near Christmas. 
Observe, however, that water must not be spared; 
and should the w*attieM)e hot and diiy, sufficient 
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gently to the sun, and should be raised fairly 
above the surrounding ground, the paths being 
several inches below rather than above the level 
of the beds. Where space is limited, and it 
becomes necessary to utilise every yard, Lettuce 
for the winter and spring crop may be success¬ 
fully grown on Asparagus beds. Thus in October, 
as soon as the Asparagus has turned yellow, 
clear the tops away, and having removed the 
soil, fork the sarfaoe of the beds oarefally over, 
and break the Boil quite fine. Then lay on, 2 in. 
or 3 in. thick, a layer of rich compost, such as 
the manure and soil from a hotbed, and plant the 
Lettuce out in the usual manner. For this pur. 
pose the plants should be strong, and they should 
be plauted in rows G in. apart and 4 in. apart in 
the row, so that as soon as large enough eaoh 
alternate plant may be taken out for use, and to 
make room for those remaining. These I cover 
with low, light frames, which admit a gentle 
circulation of air,'and protect the plants from 
cutting winds and rain. In this way I manage 
to get excellent Lettuces in March and April— 
quite equal, in fact, to any to be found at that 
season in the London markets, to whioh they are 
so largely imported from France. 

As regards varieties, the black-seeded brown 
Cos is perhaps the most hardy, and at the same 
time, when properly blanched, the most crisp 


GRAFTED PUMPKINS AND 

GOURDS. 

The ourious examples of grafting shown in our 
illustrations may interest many ot our readers. 
It may be accomplished by any one having a 
little ingenuity, although such unions naturally 
appear extr.iord inary to people unacquainted 
with the art of grafting ; yet those who are fami. 
liar with it are aware that, under certain condi¬ 
tions, a portion out off one fruit and placed on 
another will unite firmly and grow. One condi¬ 
tion is indispensable, viz., the fruit must be of an 
analogous character and belong to the same 
family. Another precaution that must be taken 
is to raise the skin of the fruit to be united, so 
as to bring the cellular tissue, in coarse of for. 
mation, into oontact; for, unless this is done, no 
lasting union can take place. The first of the 
accompanying illustrations represents a yellow 
Gourd into which has been introduced the stalk 
of a green Pear-shaped Gourd, from which a 
large slice has been cut off and replaced by a 
corresponding section of a white Gourd. In this 
case a perfect union has been effected. 

The second illustration represents an Elector’s 
Cap grafted upon a green Spanish Gourd. In 
this case it was sufficient to partly peel tho 
Gourd and make an incision into the tissue so us 
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to form, as it were, a socket for the Cap, which 
was also peeled so as to expose a portion of the 
cell alar tissue. It would be difficult to find more 
interesting examples of the art of grafting, 
though their value is only that of ourioeities. 


HINTS ON VEGETABLE CULTURE. 

There is no comparison between the crispness 
and flavour of vegetables grown qnickly on land 
well-manured and cultivated and the same kinds 
of vegetables stunted and starved on a poor, 
hungry, badly.managed soil. Rapid growth in 
nearly all onr culinary vegetables is essential to 
mild flavour, and next to a genial climate the 
manure supply is the most important. I am of 
opinion that a more extended use of artificial 
manure, such as guano and superphosphates, 
might be made with advantage. 

I do not, however, wish to be understood as 
recommending artificial fertilisers in preference 
to home-made manure, but only as aids 
in special cases; such as pushing on 
crops of early Turnips, Cauliflowers, 

Ac, in ungenial seasons, or when from 
any cause there may be a scarcity of 
stable manure. The latter will, of 
course, beat all artificial fertilisers in 
the long run. But, apropos of the 
mannre supply, the great problem that 
now lies uppermost for solution, not 
only in our towns and villages, but 
also in every house, is the “sewage 
question.” 

There is a vast waste going on in 
every country house, which, if it could 
be utilised, would go a long way 
towards growing the supply of vege. 
tables. If all the waste water from 
the laundry and other departments of 
a large establishment (highly charged 
with manorial matters in a liquid 
form) could bo run into a tank in the 
garden, covered but ventilated, and 
the contents pumped up as required, 
what an opportunity would be given 
for increasing the value of our crops. 

Would it not be better to utilise it 
thus than to run it into the lake to 
poison the fishes, or into Borne stagnant 
ditch to pollute the atmosphere ? 

I am aware that this question is 
beset with difficulties (tbe greatest of 
which, perhaps, is the apathy and 
prejudice of those more immediately 
concerned) ; but, in many places, the 
difficulties would not be insurmount¬ 
able. In the drainage schemes of new 
houses the thing might be carried 
oat satisfactorily. There is no better 
deodoriser than fresh earth, or at least 
i.one so generally and readily avail¬ 
able, and with a constantly increasing 
population, and a diminishing surface 
available for cultivation, it will ul¬ 
timately bo universally recognised 
that all waste matter must be utilised. 

Another important point in the pro¬ 
duction of good vegetables is the deep 
stirring of the soil. 

To deepen and improve poor, hungry 
land must be a work of time, and must 
be done with judgment, and be ao. 
companied with liberal applications 
of manure, and, if necessary, deep 
draining should precede it. If treated well, the 
land will respond in a liberal manner. The earth 
is man’s great storehouse, but Borne judgment is 
required in extracting its treasures. Deep oulti. 
vation and plenty of manure are the only safe¬ 
guards against adverse seasons. And if, in 
addition to these, we had the command of the 
Bewage that is now in too many instances worse 
than wasted, to encourage our moisture-loving 
crops, an acre of land would produce double 
what it does under ordinary cropping, and we 
should not hear the complaint that Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers, Celery, Ac., bolt before they are fit 
for use. 

When plants are supplied with sufficient food, 
and experience no check, their reproductive 
organa are mere slowly developed, but when a 
plant is threatened by death from starvation 
(which generally happens on poor, hungry, badly- 
cultivated land in dry seasons), its principal 
efforts seem directed towards .rushing into flower, 
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and so perpetuating itself by producing seed. 
As regards the vegetable kingdom, this appears 
to be the general law of Nature, and we take 
advantage of this when, in order to induce a 
plant to flower, we starve it in a small pot, or for 
a time withhold water ; this is also exhibited by 
the rapid way in which weeds run to seed in poor 
soil, whilst in good soils they attain an amazing 
development. E. H. 


Cucumbers and Cocoa-fibre Refuse.— 
Many improvements in culture have been found 
out by accident, and I think I have made an 
accidental discovery in Cucumber oulture. Last 
year I sowed some seeds of Long Qnn Cucumber. 
When the plants from these seeds were large 
enough to plant out, the house which had been 
filled with Cucumbers all the spring was bearing 
so well I thought it quite a shame to destroy 
them. I hardly knew what to do, not liking to 
destroy plants full of fine fruit; and yet what 


The Fever Gum Tree (Eucalyptus globulus). 

(Summer growth in open air.) 

was to be done with new plants quite large 
enough to replace them, which would soon 
become unhealthy if confined in small pots ? 
Besides, as it was getting late in the season, it 
would not do to check the growth of the young 
plants if they were to ripen good seed, which I 
wanted. Thinking to get over the difficulty, I 
had the young ones planted in lO.in. pots, and 
grown in another house for some weeks. Deter, 
mining at last to place them in the house in 
which they were intended to seed, I had all the 
fruit cut, a lot of sulphur burnt in the house to 
destroy every trace of insects (a precaution we 
always take), and the soil having been all 
removed the young plants were brought in. 
Now there was another difficulty; these younger 
ones were now so strong that they could not be 
turned out of the pots' safely. I told the man 
to plaoe them on the bed, whioh is warmed by 
hot-water pipes, and fill up the spacos between 
the pots with Cocoa-nut refuse. The roots imme¬ 


diately grew over the pot sides into this material 
in the most extraordinary manner, and the 
beauty of the foliage and fruit showed how 
thoroughly it was enjoyed. I never had a better 
lot of Cucumbers, and was so satisfied with the 
plan, that it has been followed this year from 
choice. I hod afterwards a house of the same 
variety, Long Gun, cultivated in tbe manner 
described, which I think may be matched against 
any house in the country for number and beauty 
of fruit. As to quality, tested by eating them, 
I think them unequalled.—R. P. 

The Tree Onion. —This we suppose to be 
simply a variety of the common Onion of our 
gardens, but it is a curiosity worth growing. 
Sets of bulbs, and sometimes pretty large ones, 
are formed on the stem, and from them another 
shoot starts forth, to be again surmounted by 
sets of smaller bulbs, and so on. We have had 
them 3 ft. or more long, with three crowns of 
bulbs on many stems. These bulbs, if not so 
good for ordinary use as the common 
Onion, form excellent pickles. Some 
bulbs are also formed at the base, but 
not many. It may be propagated 
from either ground or stem bulbs, 
planted at about 1 ft. apart each 
way in April or May, just putting the 
bulbs deep enough in the ground to 
be held firmly therein. The very 
small stem bulbs might be plauted 
thicker. When the long bulb.bearing 
stems push out they should be staked 
up. We have had ere now much dif¬ 
ficulty in getting this plant, but it 
is to be had here and there. When 
mature, in early autumn, both stem, 
bulbs and underground ones should be 
gathered in and stored in a cool dry 
place. The tree Onion was formerly 
cultivated to some extent in the days 
of the old Welsh Onion, but since we 
have had so many useful, good, and 
profitable varieties of the Onion in. 
traduced, this variety has been almost 
discarded from our gardens. 

Wateicresses without Water. 
—When last autumn I dressed a bed 
of soil in the greenhouse with some 
sifted dredgings from a ditch before 
planting out Pansies on it for the 
winter, I soon found, amongst other 
aquatic plants that sprang up, a small 
one of Watercress. This is now a 
good-sized plant, and would yield a 
capital picking of side shoots. I 
simply kept it well watered, and it 
grew continuously, but, as the house 
was a cool one, I have concluded that 
the Cress wanted a little heat. To 
reserve beds specially for Cresses 
would scarcely be necessary in any 
large place where there is plenty of 
room at disposal in Vineries and other 
warm houses. What should be done 
is, to get a quantity of rooted shoots 
of the Cress pricked out into shallow 
boxes late in autumn, to keep them in 
a cold frame, and to bring them into 
heat as wanted. If kept freely watered, 
there can be no doubt that these 
Cresses would grow rapidly, and many 
a fine gathering might be obtained 
from them during the winter months. 
—A. 

A Fact for Broccoli Growers.—Our first sowing of 
Snow’s Broccoli last year was made on the 16th of 
March, and the plants were finally planted out in the 
first week in June. The last sowing was made on the 
6th of May; its produce was planted out on the 26th 
of July, and, strange to say, the latest was fit for cut¬ 
ting the first — Stamford. 


THE FEVER GUM TREE. 

With respect to the Fever Gum Tree, we do 
not share in the opinions of writers who so 
highly oommend the plant for obviating fever, 
inasmuch as damp, warm localities being those 
where fever most exists, any rapid.growing tree 
whioh absorbs large quantities of moisture will 
do exactly what is claimed for the Eucalyptus. 
It is, however, an ornamental-leaved plant, well 
worth growing for the window or greenhouse in 
a small state, and during summer it may with 
safety be planted out in the garden, but decidedly 
it is not hardy. It may be raised from seeds 
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sown in heat; and, if liberally treated to warmth 
and moisture, it makes marvellous growth in one 
season. Of course, our remarks apply to the 
climate about London and northwards. We have 
seen it survive for years in mild southern dis¬ 
tricts, bat even in these the tree is never at 
home, never looks the fine object it is in a warm 
oountry. 


LILACS. 


It is a matter of regret that we appear to be 
satisfied with the common varieties of the Lilao, 
and that such excellent kinds as Dr. Lindley and 
Charles X. are not planted in preference to, or at 
least to an equal extent with the commoner 
kinds. These are limited to three — Syringa 
vulgaris, S. dubia, and S. persioa, with a few of 
their varieties; and it is one or other of these 
kinds we are sure to see in our gardens or 
pleasure grounds. On the Continent, however, 
there is no such poverty of selection. We take 
up at random a Continental nurseryman’s cata¬ 
logue, and there we find a very extensive list of 
good varieties at such low prices, that there is 
very little excuse for us if our ornamental plan¬ 
tations are not speedily the better of it. This 
list we reproduce for the benefit of our readers ; 
it will serve to show to what a remarkable degree 
these fine shrubs vary, and we can assure our 
readers that many of them are more beautiful 
than those we grow to such a great extent. 


Varieties 

alba 

laciniata 

rubra 

Aline Mocqueria 

Ambrose Verschaffelt 

am as n a 

B<S ranker 

Charlemagne 

Croix de Brahy 

Dclepine 

D octor Lindley 

Docteur Nobbo 

Ekentaolm 

dJre-pleno 

G6anc des B&tailles 

Gdndral Schmidt 

Gloire de la Rochelle 

Gloire de Moulins 

Goliath 

James Booth 

Justii 


of Lila c. 

'KartarnhensU 
Koaig Johann 
Langins 
Lovanienflis 
Madame Kreuter 
Moritz Kichler 
Phildmon 
Pre orient Mnseart 
Prince Im. iiriale 
Princesso Camille de 
Rohan 

Prin cease Marie 
Professor Stoeckhard 
pnrpurea 
rubra inaignis 
Charles X. 
apectabilis 
Tiiomphe d’Orldans 
Vallettiaua 
Yille de Troyes 


No doubt some of these are not easily obtained 
in this oountry, but, on the other hand, a few 
are to be obtained in good nurseries. 


Ornamental Hedges. — Living hedges, 
formed either of evergreen or deoiduous flowering 
shrubs, are in general much better adapted for 
pleasure grounds than formal dead fences, and, 
when judiciously placed, contribute in no small 
degree to enhance the interest felt in our gardens, 
fledges of evergreen shrubB are also valuable iu 
particular cases, as screens to hide objectionable 
features either in the garden or grounds. Honey. 
suokleB, Hop plants, Virginian Creepers, Grape 
Vines, and many other climbing and trailing 
plants make very effective fences during the 
summer mouths, but require a trellis or frame¬ 
work to support them. The golden-leaved 
Honeysuckle (Lonioera aureo-reticulata) is well 
adapted for training over a rustic timber fenoe, 
and bears cutting in with the shears, a proceed¬ 
ing that improves its habit and induces it to pro- 
duoe its sweetly-soented flowers in abundanoe; 
this it seldom does if left unpruned. Many 
Coniferous plants make first-rate fences and 
screens for sheltering purposes. Hornbeam and 
Maple are effective when in leaf; and for stout 
outside fences to resist cattle, we have but few 
shrubs more useful than the White Thorn 
commonly used for this purpose. Fences iu the 
garden will require to be neatly clipped or 
trimmed onoe or twice during the season, wbioh 
operation not only improves their appearanoe at 
the time, but also makes them grow more close 
and bushy. 

Oonifer Hedges. —For this purpose I can, 
from experience, give my opinion in favour of the 
Abies exoelsa, or Norway Spruoe. The graoe. 
fulness of its habit may perhaps be doubted, but 
iu brightness of colour and denseness it can 
hardly be surpassed. I have seen it much used 
iu France, Bavaria, and Austria as garden 
hedges, screens, and railway fences. To ensure 
the success of a Spruce hedge, care should be 
taken to seleot thriving plante that have b 3 en 
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several times transplanted, say two feet high, 
having well preserved branches at the base of 
the stem, and planted in a double row on well- 
trenched S' il. In the annual pruning or trim¬ 
ming of the young plants it is requisite that the 
top of the hedge be left narrower than the base, 
for an even admission of light; neglect of this 
particular in variably checks and eventually de. 
Btroys the under branch growth—an irremediable 
evil in the case of all evergreen Conifers.—E. 

Acer Negundo variegatum.— This beau, 
tiful Maple has few equals among variegated 
trees for effeot when planted in masses or singly. 
I have a few trees of it prooured when it first 
came out; they are now about fourteen feet in 
height, and the variegation is still as beautiful 
as when they were young. When planted in 
shrubberies this Maple would have the same 
effeot on a large scale as the finest silver varie¬ 
gated Pelargoniums have on a small soale in our 
flower gardens. Cut sprigs-of it are likewise 
useful for mixing with flower j for table decora¬ 
tion, or for other purposes. 

Acacia Hedges —People who cannot get White 
Thorn to grow m hedges in dry arid soils, where one 
often sees the most miserable of stunted Moss-covered 
fences, should plant the common Acacia ; it will thrive 
in such soils, and quickly form a strong fenoe. In very 
moist situations, in which the Thorn is equally a 
stranger, good fences maybe made by planting Willows, 
and, if good sorts are selected, the hedge becomes a 
source of profit. 

The Variegated Spindle Tree (Enonymns radicans 
variegatus).—This plant, so much admired as an 
edging-plant, is a perfect gem for covering low walls 
with a sheet of brilliant silvery vegetation. 1 saw some 
beautiful examples of it the other day treated thus in 
Mr. Southall’s garden at Worcester.—V. E. R. 

The Dwarf Rock Holly.—Permit me to recommend 
this miniature and very peculiar looking plant (Ilex 
crenata) a«d its variegated variety to lovers of dwarf 
rock shrubs. It is so very neat and dwarf in habit, 
and so very unlike a Holly.—litis. 

Native Heaths.—Erica vagans and its varieties are 
among the best growers, and soon become large plants. 
They can be trained, or rather cat, to any shape, and 
would be useful ornaments in many spots in our 
gardens. 

Eccremocarpus scaber — Among neglected and 
unappreciated plants m.y be classed Eccremocarpus 
scaber. It is a pretty creeper and a rapid grower, pro¬ 
ducing spikes of orange-c loured flowers in profusion 
The number of eeeds which it bears is incredible. Last 
June I sowed some, the produce from which remained 
green through the winter, and in February blossomed 
sparingly ; no seeds resulting, blossoms have appeared 
at intervals ever since. My gardon is on one of the 
highest hills in Kent ; aspect, due east.—B. 0. 


FRUIT. 


| MINIATURE APPLE GARDENS. 

I I am an old country resident (once said a corre- 
i spondent in the Times), living in Hertfordshire, 
in a district celebrated for its cottage gardens, in 
which Hoses and Apple trees are equally abnn. 
dant. In other districts of England I am often 
grieved at seeing gardens neglected, or, at best, 
devoted only to Potatoes and Cabbages. Know, 
ing, as I do, the comfort afforded to families by 
our best-known and easily-grown fruit, the 
Apple, I am tempted to assist in spreading the 
knowledge of its culture, so that every oottager 
may grow his own Apples. 

The Stock. —Before I endeavour to describe 
the method of forming a cottager’s Apple garden, 
I must give a description—all gardeners know it 
—of the stook to be employed to bring in the 
fruitfulness required in a small garden. There 
is a stock used to graft Apples on with an almost 
fabulous name and origin; it is said to have 
been imported from Armenia, from the real site 
of Paradise. French gardeners in old times 
christened this tree the Pommier du Paradise — 
the Apple tree of Paradise—and we, as humble 
imitators, named it the Paradise stook. Soon, 
however, the name was applied to other Apple 
stocks of the same dwarfing nature, so that we 
have several varieties of this dwarf stook, which 
are called English Paradise ebooks, kinds suited 
to our climate and likely to be very valuable to 
our cottage gardeners. 

Site por Plantation.— The first business of 
the oottager with the garden iB to find a corner 
or aqnare portion of it in whioh to form his plan¬ 
tation. This space he should mark out so as to 
hold trees in proportion to his ground. These he 
may plant in rows ronnd the edges of his garden 
at a distance of 4 ft. apart, or he may form a 
square, say 20 ft. in extent, whioh at 4 ft. apart 


will hold twenty trees. If a square piece of 
ground is selected it should be planted with 
Apple trees grafted on the English Paradise 
stock, in the form of bushes, 4 ft. apart row 
from row, and the same distance tree from tree 
in the rows. The centre of the space, 4 ft. be¬ 
tween eaoh row, 18 in. to 20 in. in width, may 
be cultivated for three or four years, till the 
trees have grown to the size of a fair-sized. 
Gooseberry bush, and in this space may be 
grown Onions and dwarf Potatoes, Ac., so as to 
give a paying crop. This portion of the soil 
may be dug or forked, so as to loosen it, while 
the space on each side next the rows may be left 
solid, and be kept clean from weeds with the hoe. 
We have thus farmed au Apple garden, say of 
twenty trees. 

Varieties. —The sorts may be as follows : 
Four trees of Winter Hawthornden, four Duchess 
of Oldenburgh, four Lord Suffield, fourDumelow 
Seedling or Wellington, and four Cox’s Pomona. 
These are large Apples, all great bearers, will be 
in season from August to Maroh, and will pay 
the cottager well for the slight trouble of their 
cultivation. My bush Apple trees, now four 
years old, of the above kinds bore last season 
half a peck eaoh. My plantation consists of 160 
trees, and, in addition to the sorts enumerated 
above, I have the Jolly Beggar, Betty Geeson, 
Mere de Menage, Small’s Admirable, and War¬ 
ner’s King. I mention the names of these pro¬ 
lific trees to assist the cottager’s selection; the 
common Hawthornden and Keswick Codim may 
also be included. Some kinds of dessert Apples, 
too, are equally prolific, and may be cultivated 
by the cottager with advantage. I may mention 
one Bort, Cox’s Orange Pippin, whioh bears well 
and sells well, and would in itself be a fortune to 
a cottager. 

Planting and Management. —And now as to 
their planting and management. The trees, as 
I have mentioned, should be planted 4ft. apart; 
the ground, after being dug, should have boles 
opened 2 ft. in diameter and 1 ft. deep; in a 
hole of this size the tree should be placed, and 
its roots covered with the earth taken from the 
hole; this should be gently trodden, and the 
planting is complete. The first season after 
planting no pruning will be required, as the 
growth of the trees will be very moderate; the 
second season, and every year afterwards, about 
the middle of June, every young shoot should be 
shortened to half its length with a sharp knife 
or pruning scissors, and in August the young 
shoots that have broken forth since the June 
pruning should be shortened to 2 in. or 3 in. 
This is all the pruning required, and under this 
a mple culture the trees, if grafted on the Para¬ 
dise stock, beoome sturdy, fruitful bashes about 
the size of the Gooseberry bush, and will give a 
supply of fine fruit all through the winter. 
Trees may, I believe, be bought at 6d. and 9d. 
each, so as to be within reach of the labourer's 
pooket, or, if a man is ingenious, he may bHy 
his Paradise stocks, say at 8s. per 100. The 
second year after planting he may graft them 
with the proper sorts. 


CHERRY CULTURE ON WALLS. 

It is often desirable to grow the Cherry on walls, 
not only with the object of having early fruit, 
but also of prolonging the supply, and this may 
be done by taking the first crop from a south or 
west wall and the latest off a north wall. Con¬ 
sidering the prolific habit of the Cherry under 
proper treatment, it is well worthy of a wall, for 
few fruits are more refreshing or agreeable when 
perfectly ripe—as a Cherry should be before it 
is eaten. It « only those, however, who grow 
their own fruit that oan have it in this oondition, 
for the Cherries of the shop are generally 
gathered too early, the growers being eager to 
push their stock into the market as soon as pos¬ 
sible. The Cherry oomes early into bearing if it 
is well trained and the knife is used sparingly in 
pruning, but damage is often done in this way to 
the trees, especially where no skilled gardener is 
employed, or where the jobbing hand is oalled in 
to do the pruning, and often where the proprietor 
himself, under the impression that pruning of 
some kind must be performed, sets about the 
task without a very clear notion of what is 
required. 

Perhaps I cannot better give an idea of how to 
proceed with young trees against a wall than by 
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describing my own praotioe here, and ita results. 
Ten years ago I had to deal with a west wall of 
pang trees, which had been planted about three 
pars. 1 found they had been pruned hard back 
annually, and, being in a strong Boil, they had 
simply pushed out gross wood every year with, 
out showing the faintest signs of fruit. As I 
found these in an unpruned condition, I pro¬ 
ceeded to have all the most awkwardly-placed 
shoots ont clean out, and as many of those re- 
maining as could be accommodated without 
arowding laid in their entire length, so that I at 
once seonred fine little fan-shaped trees several 
fast in diameter. I also root-pruned them 
slightly at the time, but I have not had occasion 
to repeat the operation since, the laying in of 
the young wood entire, or nearly so, and summer 
pinching, rendering it unnecessary. The follow, 
mg season the young shoots flowered freely and 
bore their first crops. 

Daring the summer the breast wood was 
pinched regularly, a work of little time, the 
leading shoots were laid in as they grew, and 
additional young limbs led off from the upper 
sides of the old ones, as the spaces between 
these widened with the extended radios. In this 
way the vigour of the tree was expended uni¬ 
formly in the prod action of bearing wood. In 
winter no pruning was necessary, except the 
shortening of the spars here and there where 
the foreright shoots had been pinched. All the 
time, of course, the previous year’s wood—that 
which bore the fruit—was forming natural spars 
sod bads for future crops ; for it must be borne 
in mind that the Cherry bears freely upon both 
the previous year’s wood and the old wood, the 
latter furnishing bearing spurs, whioh yearly 
increase in size and bear, in fact, the most 
fruit. 

By the third year the trees had extended 
themselves so muoh that it was found necessary 
to remove every alternate one, and sinoe then 
they have again met and filled the space allotted 
to them or nearly so. The only circumstance to 
be regretted is that eventually they will not 
have as muoh room as they would require. 
There is nothing more inimical to the welfare of 
a stone-fruit tree than a restricted development 
of the branches. There oannot be the least 
doubt that a free extension is the surest guaran¬ 
tee of fertility. It is astonishing what an 
area a Peach, PI am, or Cherry tree will cover in 
a few years without the least danger of the trees 
getting scant of bearing wood at the bottom; 
jet an excuse is often offered for the mutilating 
process, hut one that is invalidated by the facts 
of the case, for no trees break and famish so 
freely as those mentioned, no matter how long 
the shoots may be. If allowed, an ordinarily 
rigorous Peach tree, for instance, will, by its 
powers of extension, cover 600 square ft. in 
eight or ten years, and onght to bear a propor¬ 
tionate quantity of fruit. The Cherry trees in 
question continue to bear every year profusely on 
every branoh, from its farthest extremity down 
to the bole, within 1 ft. of the ground. We 
sever disturb the roots. The border is planted 
with Gooseberries, and these are manured occa¬ 
sionally. Sometimes only a mulching is applied, 
which is particularly beneficial to the Cherries 
is dry weather. The Cherry will keep well on 
the tree after it is quite ripe if a mat be hung 
over the tree. In this way we have kept early 
Cherries till nearly the end of Angnst, thus pro. 
taging the supply from Juue. S. 


The Parsley-leaved Bramble.— From a 
>oa 11 plantation of what is called the Parsley- 
kaved Bramble large quantities of exceedingly 
fine fruit may be gathered. I saw some plants 
■one time ago; they were laden with fruit to an 
oxtent seldom or never seen in the Raspberry, 
*nd promised to afford a supply for weeks, as 
the fruit was hanging in all stages of growth, 
hem the large ripe berry to the newly-set fruit. 
The fruit of this variety is black, large, long, 
•^d of an agreeable acid flavour. I was so struok 
with its apparent excellence as I saw it, that I 
ordered a quantity of it at once. There is no 
doubt that it will be a decided acquisition in 
«v «7 garden where a supply of small kitchen 
hoits is required. As regards culture, in the 
Pkptation referred to the ben ring canes were 
hnined to poles about 7 ft. high—one oane to 
*oh pole, and about the rame distance apart. 
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Trained in this way, each stem hears profusely 
from top to bottom, and forms a very handsome 
object indeed. This year’s fruiting canes are 
cut down, I understood, daring winter; and the 
suooessional canes, whioh, during the summer, 
are allowed to grow along the ground between 
the stakes, are tied np in their place and topped. 
The soil in whioh the plants were growing was 
thin and somewhat poor; and, though the plants 
were strong and prolific, it is quite probable that 
even better results would be obtained under more 
favourable conditions.—J. S. 

Neglected Wall Trees.— There is an 
old orchard of 5 acreB near where I live snr. 
rounded by a wall8 ft. high. Kails and shreds have 
long ago proved useless for such rampant giants 
as these ; their strong arms are held to the wall 
by great wooden pegs. The curious thing is 
that the owner thinks he is deriving some 
benefit from having his trees against walls thus, 
and is often busy pegging them in, and other¬ 
wise attending to them. He, of course, might 
as well not have them against walls at all. 
Though my orcharding friend’s is an extreme 
case, there are too many gardens where great 
long spurs so abound on the trees that the 
owners get but little benefit from having them 
against walls. Need it be pointed out that trees 
are placed against walls for the purpose of 
giving them the benefit of the heat resulting 
from radiation from the wall’s surface, and that 
: all walls on which the shoots of the trees are 
allowed to stray 1 in. more from the wall than 
may be absolutely necessary are badly man¬ 
aged ?—W. T. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES- 

ORANGE CULTURE. 

The cultivation of dessert Orange trees in pots 
or tabs is very simple; the oompost they require 
oonsists of equal parts of peat, loam, and manure 
thoroughly decomposed ; the two former should 
not be sifted, but chopped up with the pieces of 
turf and roots, so as to form a rough oompost. 
The trees will grow in this freely, and bear 
abundantly ; but they should, if possible, have a 
gentle root heat; this is best given by enclosing 
hot-water pipes in a shallow chamber of bricks, 
and placing the pots on a flooring of slates or 
tiles forming the roof of the chamber. 

Soil. —The compost in whioh Orange trees 
are to be planted should consist of tnrfy loam 
two parts, and equal parts of thoroughly decom¬ 
posed manure and leaf-mould. After planting, 
the borders should be trodden down firmly, as 
Orange trees seem to flourish best in firm loamy 
soils. 

Form of Thee —The best form of tree for 
an Orange tree is the round-headed, a form 
whioh it seems to take naturally; for if it is 
endeavoured to be cultivated a<3 a pyramid, which 
would Beem desirable, its lower branches soon 
become weakly and unhealthy. If trees with 
stems 2 ft. or 3 ft. in height are planted, the 
lower branches may be gradnally removed till a 
clear stem of 5 ft. in height is formed, and this 
height will be found sufficient. They may 
be planted from 5 ft. or 6 ft. to 7 ft. apart, 
according to the size of the house, and the room 
whioh can be afforded for each tree. 

It mast not be forgotten that in small houses 
the heads of the trees may be kept in a compact 
state by summer pinching, and in large houses 
be allowed a greater freedom of growth, so that 
the owner of an Orange garden in England may 
sit nnder the shade of his Orange trees. No one 
bat an amateur of gardening can imagine the 
pore, quiet pleasure of taking a morning walk 
in the Orange house, daring the above-mentioned 
dreary months, and planking from the trees 
Oranges folly ripe. I have had mnoh experience 
in the culture, and I may add, in the eating of 
fruit; bat I can say with a firm conviotion that 
I have never enjoyed any kind of fruit so much 
as I have Oranges of my own plnoking in 
winter. 

VAHrBTiES.—One of the most obarming and 
prolific of dessert Oranges is the Tangierine; the 
tree has small leaves, and seldom attains a 
height of more than 7 ft., even in North Afrioa 
Its most valuable quality is its early ripening, so 
that in October, just as the late Peaches and 


other soft fruits are over, this lusoions little 
frnit is ready for the dessert; and when freshly 
gathered no fruit can be more gratifying or 
delightfal, as its aroma is so delioions, and its 
juioe so abundant; in this respect offering a 
pleasing contrast to those imported from Lisbon 
in November and December, the flesh of whioh 
is generally shrunk from the rind, instead of 
being ready to burst, as is the case with those 
plucked from the tree. 

They should, in common with all home-grown 
Oranges, be placed on the table with some leaves 
adhering to their stalks, thus showing that they 
have not made a voyage. Among full-sized 
Oranges the Maltese Blood takes the first rank; 
when quite fresh from the tree it differs mnoh 
from those imported, although the voyage as 
now mode by steamers is of short dnration. I 
was not so fully aware of this till early in 
January, 1866, when I was able to compare some 
fine imported fruit with some gathered from my 
trees. I found the former, although rich and 
juicy, yet flat in flavour compared with those 
freshly gathered ; they lacked the crispness and 
aroma which were most agreeable in the latter. 
The great advantage in planting this sort is its 
tendency to bear fine fruit while the trees are 
young; they are indeed so prolific that trees of 
only 2 ft. in height have here borne good orops 
of fruit. 

Some varieties, quite equal to the foregoing 
in quality, but without the red flesh, so peculiar 
to these " blood Oranges,” have been imported 
from the Azores, the paradise of OraDge trees. 
One of the most desirable sorts is called simply 
the St. Michael’s Orange. This kind has thin 
rind, is very jnicy, and bears abundantly, even 
while the trees are young. In the Orange hou6e 
these will ripen towards the end of December, 
and throughout January and February,in common 
with the Maltese blood Oranges. In addition to 
the three leading varieties I have mentioned, 
there are several kinds which will, doubtless, 
prove interesting and valuable. T. R. S. 


THE CAMELLIA A3 A WALL PLANT. 

Apart from ita blossoms, the Camellia is one of 
our riohest evergreen shrubs. When in perfect 
health its greenness is so dense and dark as to 
be felt as well as seen. The shape of the leaf and 
habit of the plant are likewise all that can be de. 
sired. Further, Camellias are by no means liable to 
insect enemies; green fly will occasionally settle 
upon the tender wood as it is forming, and 
mealy bug and scale will occasionally crawl over 
them from other plants with which they may be 
associated, [but they never seem at home on 
Camellias ; and if the culture is liberal and the 
care painstaking, they are among the cleanest 
plants grown. The leaves are too tough for 
spiders or thrips, and nothing but the grossest 
neglect in their cultivation, or the Betting of the 
plants in the face of the sun, or in a roasting, 
dry atmosphere, oould give these small fry a 
foothold on Camellias. Ab yet I have only al¬ 
luded to the beauty of the leaves ; what, there, 
fore, shall I say in reference to that of the 
bloomB—so rich in colour and perfect in form P 
Take Camellias for all in all, no tribe of plants 
in the dead season can match them. They are 
also accommodating as well as beautiful. They 
are cheap, hardy, and easily managed. They 
even thrive best where many other plants refuse 
to grow to any useful purpose, viz., on baok 
walls of conservatories, corridors, and passages. 
Camellias can hardly have too muoh light, pro¬ 
vided they are not burned by the direct glare of 
the sun. But it is equally true, as has been 
said, that they thrive well in shady places, with 
little or no direct snnlight. Many of the finest 
Camellias are to be found on the baok walls of 
lofty conservatories, far from the light, and the 
little that reaches them has to make its way 
through drooping pendants or wreathed maimon 
of Passion-flowers, Lapagerias, Ipomseas, and 
other climbers. 

Camellias may be said to have solved one of 
the most difficnltproblems in horticultural archi¬ 
tecture, viz., the clothing of the baok walls of 
temperate houses (and the fronts for that mat¬ 
ter) with life and beantv. I have also seen 
panelled walls admirably furnished with Ca¬ 
mellias at different places, each panel containing 
a plant, and the pillars and other projections 
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between being furnished with varieties of dif¬ 
ferent colours. The contrast between the end¬ 
less shades of red, pink, and white, by this mode 
of furnishing, was admirable. Each plant oc¬ 
cupied its appointed place, and was made to fill 
it without overcrowding its neighbour. 

Gut Camellias back when and where one will, 
they soon push forth new shoots ; but the best 
time to cut Camellias is the moment they have 
finished flowering—nay, even when they are in 
full flower; for by the time the blooms drop the 
wcod-buds in many varieties are in fell growth. 
They will bear ontting even when in this con¬ 
dition, but these broken buds represent a loss of 
growing force. Had the shoots been out back 
before, that force would have been utilised. How 
far, it may be asked, Bhonld they be out back ? 
Wei I, that depends upon circumstances. 

But all the terminal buds or flowers 
of Camellias may be out with sufficient 
stalk for bouquets or vase decora¬ 
tion. 

The pruning must, in faot, be made 
subservient to the furnishing, that is, 
cut back to insure regular clothing of 
the wall from the base upwards ; but 
if the space is already full, then out 
back to keep it so. Of course all 
severe cutting must be deferred until 
the flowering period is over; unless, 
indeed, some large branches are 
wanted for dinner-table or drawing¬ 
room decoration. Camellias in the 
form of free branches are rich and 
charming beyond most flowers. In 
Bingle blooms, however rich, it is 
difficult to avoid flatness; but with 
branches one can do anything in 
the way of room decoration. And 
if they are preferred in rooms to being on plants, 
why to rooms let them cheerfully go. Grown 
against walls or planted out in any way, we can 
easily spare a good free branch; whereas when 
we have them only in pots, the plants are often 
so weak that a shoot cannot be spared. A great 
number of gardens have spaces on protected 
walls, in glasshouses, corridors, &o., where Ca¬ 
mellias can be freely grown. And it is not at 
all sufficiently known that in many parts of the 
south of England and Ireland the Camellia is not 
only as hardy as the Laurel, but as free to flower 
in the open air as the Rose. Even this wretched 
season Camellias in Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight were masses of flower in spite of bitter 
wind and frost. 


pipes. Rough stones may also be piled up in 
the same way. A broken surfaoe will give the 
best results, and also afford pockets for soil, 
whioh should consist of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould or peat. Ferns grow, however, in almost 
any good soil, and if old mortar rubbish be 
mixed with it all the better. 

The surface may be covered with the small 
creeping Fig (Ficus minima), Club Mosses, Sela- 
ginella denticulate and formosa, and others, and 
the Ferns must be chosen according to the heat 
at whioh the house is kept. Most of the British 
Ferns would thrive well in such a position as 
that shown in the illustration. In an unheated 
house, and where a temperature of 50° is kept, 
many of the Maiden-hair Ferns and others would 
grow readily. Moisture overhead and at the 


good watering, and then bury them beneath a 
bed of sand or coal ashes, where they may 
remain until they are placed in heat for fore, 
ing. By bringing them gradually into heat, 
a succession of this pretty plant may be eu. 
joyed for two or three months early in the 
year. Its flower-spikes, being light and elegant 
in appearance, are useful for bouquets or for 
dinner-table decorations. It is also known as 
Hoteia and as Astilbe japonioa. F. W. 



Ferns along Fas*ages in Greenhouses at Combo Abboy: 

roots is absolutely necessary to a free and nxu- 
riant growth. 


SPIRAEA JAPONIOA. 

This is one of the most beautiful of all foroing 
plants for spring flowering, but it is something 
more than that; it blooms freely when planted 
out in a warm sandy border, and is extremely 
pretty. It is largely grown both in Holland 
and Belgium for forcing, and its roots are 
imported into this country about this time of 


FERNS UNDER GREENHOUSE 

STAGES. 

The vacant spaces under greenhouse stages may 
be made as attractive as the other parts of the 
house if treated in the manner shown in our 
illustration. It is a very simple mode of grow¬ 
ing many species of Fern useful for cutting, and 
they serve to soften down the usual harsh arti. 
fioial look of the houses in a very effective 
manner. We do not see enough of this happy 
embellishment of objeotionable surfaces and 
positions. It may be laid down as a general 
principle that one may obtain ornamental plants 
wherewith to embellish every kind of earth-sur. 
face that exists. Every day one may see rook¬ 
eries in which the steps, Ac., look as harsh and 
bare as a new brick wall, yet in the angle formed 
by each step a little colony of the loveliest Violets 
and other Alpine flowers would grow joy¬ 
ously in the gravel. The very walls may be 
jewelled with the brilliant flowers; but, above 
all places, every open surfaoe in the greenhoase, 
in whioh conditions favourable to plant life so 
often exist in perfection, may be easily covered 
with plants. We hope, therefore, that this 
charming phase of wild gardening, as regards 
Ferns, will become popular, and that we may Bee 
a little less of the harsh red pot and a little 
more of free Nature’s grace in hothouses and 
other places in gardens than we have hitherto 
done. 

Clinkers from the stoke-hole make capital 
material for forming a bank under the stages 
of greenhouses. They must be built up 1 ft. 
to 1} ft. high at the back and gradually 
slope down to the front. If there be hot-water 
pipes against the wall, the back of the bank 
must not be nearer . than 9 in. of 1 ft. of the 
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The Japan Spima. 

the year in large quantities. It is only within 
these last few years that it has attracted 
attention, but even in that short period it is 
grown by the thousand by many of our London 
market growers and florists. In habit it is 
very compact, and in fresh greenness of colour 
it is unrivalled. Its flowers, whioh are mul¬ 
titudinous, are individually small, white, and 
borne on erect branched spikes. Oat of doors 
it succeeds in any sandy border in the south 
of Englard, aud will be found a fine addition 
to ordinary herbaceous plants. When required 
for forcing, pot the roots, which are in clumps, 
directly they are eoeived, in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould ; separately, if for small pots, but 
large specimens may be formed by placing 
two or three dumps together in a large pot. 
After they are potted give them a thoroughly 


Daphne indica rubra. —This fine old green¬ 
house and conservatory plant blooms during the 
winter and spring months, when its exquisite 
fragranoe is quite delightful. Daphnes are 
better on their own roots than otherwise, as 
grafted plants are short-lived. When 
planted out I have had this fine 
Daphne oover a long side wall in an 
Orangery, where, daring spring and 
early summer, the amount of trusses 
cut from it was perfectly marvellous, 
and the gentle moist heat to which the 
Orange trees were treated in spring 
suited the Daphne admirably. Those 
who intend planting out Daphnes in 
LA their conservatories must bear two 
things in mind ; the first is thorough 
drainage, and very little space must 
be allowed for the roots to run in; the 
soil to be used should consist of good, 
rich, turfy loam and peat in the pro. 
portion of abont two parts of the 
former to one of the latter, adding 
to this a small portion of sand 
and a little broken lime rubbish; 
the soil should be made firm. These 
remarks will apply equally well to 
Daphnes grown in pots, for at no time, or in any 
position, should they be allowed much pot-room ; 
neither should the drainage be suffered to get 
out of order. If the pots are full of roots, a 
little weak artificial manure applied occasionally 
will be found very advantageous to the plants.— 
Farmer. 

Panicum variegatnm— I have a fine plant of what 
is usually called F&uioum variegatum in our early 
Vinery finely in flower. It is sssociated with email 
plants of Coleus and Ferns, which, under a canopy of 
green Vine leaves, have a pleasing appearance at this 
season of the year, and make the house a favourite 
resort fc r all lovers of flne-foliaged plants.—J. G. 


ORNAMENTAL TREE STUMPS. 

Thee stamps may be with little trouble trans¬ 
formed into pioturesqae objects for the deo^ra- 
tion of the greenhouse. Portions of the dead 
stump of almost any tree may be used for the 
purpose, those which have a large number of 
bold ramifioations being the most suitable. In 
any case additional branches may be always 
added according to the place which the stump 
is to oooupy, the new pieoes being firmly secured 
to the parent stem by Btrong nails, or, better 
still, by Oak pegs. Of course, in fixing the 
added branches, care must be taken to give the 
whole an irregular and rustic appearance, other¬ 
wise the artistio effect will be entirely marred. 
As the subjects to be placed on these ornamental 
tree stumps will require a constant supply of 
moisture, the stumps must be surrounded with 
common Moss, Sphagnum, or some other sub- 
stance whioh will maintain the whole arrange¬ 
ment in a continual state of humidity. If the 
plants used require a greater amount of nourish¬ 
ment than they oan get out of damp Moss, a 
oertain proportion of garden soil or well rotted 
manure should be added. The framework being 
pub together, the next thing to do is to ornament 
it. Although the method of doing this most be 
left to the individual taste of the operator, 
nevertheless there are oertain general roles to 
be observed in order to obtain aa pleasing and 
picturesque an effeob as possible. 

While avoiding monotonous regularity on the 
one hand, we must always proceed on some sort 
of system, so that a natural appearance may be 
given to the whole. As the form and dimen¬ 
sions of these ornamental tree stumps may be 
varied to a considerable extent, we oan also 
exercise our ohoioe in the description of plants 
to be used for ornamenting them; but here no 
fixed rule oan be laid down, for everything de¬ 
pends upon the position wh ; oh the ornamental 
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better j in winter good growers never allow the 
thermometer to rise above 45° with a dry atmo¬ 
sphere and free ventilation. 

After the cuttings are fairly hardened off they 
may be shifted into 4i-in. or 5-in. pots, first 
crocking the pots carefully to the depth of about 
1 in. For this shift the best compost is turfy 
loam, ohopped up as finely as possible with a 
spade, and to which has been added about one- 
quarter of silver sand and charcoal dust and a 
little well-rotted cow manure or much.decayed 
hotbed manure free from worms. In shifting 
turn the plants carefully out of the pots, re- 
move a little only of the surfaoe soil, the orocks 
at the bottom, and disentangle the roots when 
they are matted ; pot no deeper than before, and 
611 round with the oompost without pressing it 
very hard ; leave in. for watering, and restore 
them to their former airy and light quarters, 
watering them thoroughly, especially if the pots 
bo new. Partial shutting up and dewing with 
the syringe may be practised on bright days, but 
in dull warm weather it will not be necessary. 

The plants will now be growing 
apace, and the shoots should be 
pinched and pegged out in opposite 
directions, but not too flat. This 
will cause them to break afresh at 
several places, and the young 
shoots thus produced must be 
allowed to grow 3 in. or 4 in. and 
again stopped,but without pegging, 
merely pressing the shoots down 
and outward with the hand now 
and then to broaden the head and 
admit the light until the plants are 
v ready for another shift. The dis¬ 

position of the branohes to break 
thickly depends upon the light and 
air they receive as much as pinch¬ 
ing, for the Pelargonium is disposed 
to assume a branching habit natur 
yvi. , ally- 

^ About midwinter, or a little 

later, the plants will be ready for 
their final shift into 8-in. or 9-in. 
pots, according to their vigour and 
■ l progress. The same compost as be 
fofcpH fore should be used, the same care 

t’;W exercised in potting, and after- 

wards the outside shoots should all 
be pegged down to the surface of 
the pot. When this is done the 
plants will, in some caees, be 12 in. 
or 18 in. across. The shoots in the 
centre should also be stopped and 
~ pegged outward at the same time. 

This forms the basis of the future 
\ specimen plant. The plants will be 

green, and keep growing Blowly all 
winter, with a minimum tempera- 
\ ture of 45°, and a slight rise during 

v the day in fine weather, admitting 

a free circulation of air, avoiding 
draughts, and applying fire heat 
only to sustain the necessary tem¬ 
perature and expel damp. After the 
last shift but little pinching will be 
required if the plants have been 
struok early and are required to 
bloom in May and June. The 
broad bottom formed by pegging the out shoots 
in winter will throw many shoots, and these will 
make a regular growth, greatly increasing the 
diameter of the plant. As the season advances 
gentle smokings muBt be given to check green 
fly, and syringings in fine afternoons. When the 
flowering shoots lengthen the plants should be 
staked or tied. To give breadth and size the 
bottom shoots should be tied down to stakes in¬ 
serted in the pot, projecting outwardly, and as 
low as the rim of the pot will permit. The next 
tier of shoots may be staked out in the same way 
or tied down to the others with fine matting, and 
the next tied to these again, and so on, till the 
shoots are evenly distributed and the desired 
circumference and symmetry are attained, but 
all training should cease before the plants come 
into flower. Pelargoniums should at all times 
have enough water. In winter very little is re¬ 
quired to keep the soil in a moist state, and 
cloggy wetness must be avoided ; but, as the days 
get longer and drier the supply must be copious 
and not given in driblets, but in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to soak the ball of the plants thoroughly, 
until the water runs out at the bottom of the 
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immediately they begin to grow ; so that a good 
deal of caution isneoessary wherever its presence 
is suspected. 


tree Btump is to occupy. Qraceful variety 
should be the leading principle of the display, 
and the plants should be so arranged as to appear 
growing naturally. It is to be understood that 
the plants shown in the engraving are not the 
only ones which may be used for the purpose, 
for almost any kind can be used, according to 
the opportunities of the grower and the place 
where the group is intended to oooupy, but it 
must be borne in mind that certain classes of 
plants, such as Ferns, ornamental leaved 
Begonias, Dracmoas, variegated Honeysuckle, 
Ficus repens, Isolepis gracilis, Fuohsias, indeed 
almost any kind of plants lend themselves to 
this kind of deooration. Although these orna- 
mental tree stumps are most frequently em. 
ployed in the ornamentation of conservatories, 
they are quite as applicable for open-air decora- 
tiou, especially in places where the surface of 
the ground is somewhat irregular, as, for in. 
stance, in the neighbourhood of rocky eminences, 
grottoes, near fountains, springs, and waterfalls, 
in the wild garden, in artificial bogs, every, 
where, in fact, where the surround, 
dings of the spot are calculated to 
harmonise with this mode of decora. 

Btion. If the position chosen be a 
dry one, succulent plants, such as 
the Sedum and Sempervivum, may 
be used with advantage. Climbing 
plants, such as Ivy of different 
kinds, Periwinkles, and even wild 
Briers and Vines may be used. 

Plants with variegated foliage, 
such as the variegated Periwinkle 
and Grasses (Phalaris arundinaoea 
picta) may likewise be ohosen. It 
cannot, however, be repeated too 
often that there is no absolute rule 
in the matter. Many kinds of 
plants, both tender and hardy, may 
be used in this way. 

Mildew on Vines.—A damp 
stagnant atmosphere favours the 
development of mildew, which 
often attacks Vines in all stages §/, 

of growth. Sometimes it appears 
on the first leaves that expand 
from the eye before the wood 
attached to it is well rooted. On V'' 

Vines planted out, it appears on 
the wood, on the foliage, and on 
the berries. It generally seizes on 
the leaves first, and looks like a 
email speck of mould, similar to 
that which appears on decayed 
fruit. These specks very soon f 1 

multiply in number and increase in J ' U, 

size, until the entire leaf is 
speckled. Before the disease has 
reached this stage, the berries are 
generally affected as well, and in 
much tba same way. It may be 
rubbed off them with the hand, but 
not befere the damage is done. The 
part scon shows signs of a small 
brown spot, and decays. When 
mildew extends to the wood, it 
remains on it until it is matured 
and when ripened brown the spots 
of a dark colour are still visible 
upon the affocted parts. Abundance of fresh 
dry warm air will stay the progress of, but not 
eradicate, the disease. Liberal dustings with 
flowers of sulphur are the most effectual remedy, 
and, if applied in time, will save all. Machines 
are manufactured for distributing sulphur, and 
they do their work efficiently. Those who have 
not got them, may use a flower pot with a piece 
of thin gauze cloth tied over every third day 
nntil the mildew has altogether disappeared. 
Other Vines must be treated in a similar way. 
Bunches affected should have the sulphur well 
shaken through them. As soon as there is a cer¬ 
tainty of its being overcome, the sulphur should 
all be syringed from the leaves and fruit with 
clean water. Tiaces of it generally remain, 
however, and any Vines affected during the time 
of their growth Bhould be well washed, and after¬ 
wards painted with sulphur, when the pruning 
aod cleaning is done. If care in this respect be 
not taken, it may appear again next season, 
when the Vines are started into growth, and the 
consequences may then be more serious. If 
young Vines are propagated from wood which has 
been affected with mildew, it appears on -them 
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THE CULTURE OF LARGE 
PELARGONIUM8. 

Few of those who admire splendid specimen 
plants of Pelargoniums exhibited at this season 
of the year have any idea how rapidly such 
specimens are got up under good culture, or that 
only a year before, perhaps, they were but cut¬ 
tings or one-year-old plants. Pelargonium 
growers like to have symmetrical specimens, 
though they may not be meant for exhibition, 
but only for the conservatory or perhaps the 
vases in the house, where they can be seen and 
admired. The cuttings may be put in any time 
between spring and autumn, but the best time 
is just after the plants have finished flowering, 
when the wood is somewhat hard and ripe, which 
is generally late in June or July, or even as late 


Tree-stem ornamented with Growing Plants, 


as August, but the sooner tho better; and those 
who purpose taking outtings off their old plants 
should stand them out-of-doors after flowering in 
order, in some measure, to harden the wood. 
Stout, short-jointed cuttings, about 3 in. long, 
should be selected. Side shoots that have not 
formed are best; but if these cannot be obtained, 
any of the limbs will do, outting them about 
three or four joints in length. These must be 
out close below the bottom joint and inserted 
singly in 3-in. pots, in a compost of sifted loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, in equal parts ; and after, 
wards watered and plunged in a frame where 
there is a slight bottom-heat of 70°; or they will 
strike, but not so soon, nor so certainly, on the 
shelf of an intermediate-house. Cuttings of 
what are called “ fancy varieties,” however, re¬ 
quire frame treatment and bottom.heat. When 
the outtings are rooted fairly, which will be in 
about three weeks, they should be lifted out of 
the bottom-heat and set on the surfaoe of the bed 
to harden them a little before removing them to 
a greenhouse or cold house, for an airy, dry, 
greenhouse temperature suits the Pelargonium 
best, and tho less fire heat it is subjected to the 
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pots, and just before the flower.bnda begin to 
form weak liquid manure may be given two or 
three times a week, and oontinned till the flower¬ 
ing is over. After this the plants should be 
tnrned out-of-doors till August, when they should 
be out down. 

Treatment of Indian Azaleas.—If at 
any time during the winter, or more particu¬ 
larly in the spring, after the young growth has 
begun to push, Azaleas are allowed to become dry 
at the roots, it will kill the buds. They will at 
no time stand so much drought as most other 
hard.wooded greenhouse plants—not even when 
comparatively dormant. Plants in good healthy 
condition are much more liable to suffer from 
an insufficiency of wafer than those having fewer 
leaves to support. I should reoommend that 
Azaleas making strong growth should be kept 
warm a little longer in the autumn than the rest 
of the stock, so as to get their buds up larger 
and better ripened ; as also not to allow the soil, 
during the winter and spring, to become quite so 
dry before water is given, as in the case of 
plants carrying a less quantity of leaves.—T. 

Rivina humilis. —This is one of the most 
nseful and effective plants we have for the 
greenhouse or table decoration; and, by growing 
a few in succession, it may be had in good con- 
dition all the year round. Plants that bear 
berries are always prized for table decoration, as 
they associate better with the surroundings than 
do plants that bear bloom only. This has the 
double recommendation of bearing both fruit 
and flowers at the same time and in the greatest 
profusion, even in the case of small plants. Un¬ 
fortunately, this plant has one drawback, and 
that is, after the berries attain a certain degree 
of ripeness they drop off a little too freely. For 
table decoration perhaps the most pleasing and 
effective are dwarf standards, with fine dean 
stems of 1 ft. or so high, as in this way they 
show off their drooping bunches of rich-coloured 
fruit to the best advantage. Plants raised now, 
either from seed or cuttings, will attain a suffi¬ 
cient size for decorative purposes next autumn 
and winter; and, if required for large summer 
display, by means of a shift or two they may be 
grown to almost any dimensions. They are so 
easily and quickly raised from seed that it is 
Boaroely worth while to propagate them in any 
other way. The seed should be sown in peat 
or finely-sifted leaf-mould, and placed in heat 
to vegetate. As soon as large enough to handle 
the young plants should be potted off, in small 
pots, and be placed in moist heat to give them 
a start; as growth proceeds, all the lateral 
shoots should be pinched out till the plant 
attains sufficient height to form the stem, when 
the top may be stopped in like manner, leav¬ 
ing sufficient buds to break, so as to form the 
head. In nipping out the laterals care must 
be taken not to injure the main leaves, or it 
will weaken the plant. As soon as the heads 
break fairly into growth, the plants may receive 
their final shift into 6-in. or 8-in. pots, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the vases intended to receive 
them. They should then be placed iu light 
airy positions to induce them to set plenty of 
fruit, which they generally do in a very free 
manner. During autumn and winter it will be 
necessary to keep them in a cool stove or in¬ 
termediate house, in a temperature ranging 
from 60° to 60°. Should the heads become too 
large at any time, they may be cut back or 
thinned out to any extent, as they soon break 
freely into growth that blooms and fruits in quick 
succession. 

8parmanni& africana — This is a useful oi l white- 
flowered plant, cuttir gs of which may be inserted at 
any season, and soon make fine little blooming plants. 
Even if this plant were less interesting than it is in a 
decorative or floral point of view, it wonld still be worth 
culture aaa souvenir of Captain Cook’s second voyage 
round the world. It is also remarkable on account of 
its being furnished with irritable stamens, which ex¬ 
pand slowly if touched, more espoc ; ally daring bright 
sunshine. This action differs from that of the stamens 
of Be berfs. which contract closely ronnd the style, 
while tt ese expand cr recede from it —F. W. 

Clay a Foundation for Table Bouquets — On ex¬ 
amining the construction of some table bouqupts the 
other day, I found that little ronnd balls of wet c ay 
had been placed in small flower-pot sancers. and that 
into the clay the flowers had been inserted. These were 
so arranged with sprays of Fe ns and graceful flowers, 
as to completely hide both saucer and clay, and present 
an appearance scarcely attainable in bouquets made in 
the ordinary manner^, anp placed in glasses or vases. 

" Digitized by (j|OO^l6 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


The following extract* record the daily practice in one of the 
beet gardens in the south of En /land. It seemed to us 
that such a concise record of the work done in each day 
would be a more useful reminder for most people than the 
usual form qf calendar. Headers in northern and cold 
districts must allow from ten to ffteen days , or even more 
(according to latitude and coldness or elevation qf didrict) 
difference for performing the various operations. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 10-—Sowing two rows each of the following 
sorts of Peas:—Giant Emerald Marrow, British 
Queen, Ne Plus Ultra, and Omega. Potting on 
large Tomatoes for fruiting in pots. Planting out 
another three-light frame with Telegraph Oucumbers, 
and one with Green-flesh Melons. Mulching late 
Strawberries with chaff cut from stable-litter. Clearing 
off Broccoli stumps, manuring the ground, and getting 
it dug up for another crop. 

May 20.— Sowing Canadian Wonder French Beans, 
and Early Snowball and Strap-leaf Turnips. Planting 
out two rows of Williams’ Matchless Celery. Putting 
in cuttings of Telegraph and Tender and True Cucum¬ 
bers Pottiog on double Petunias and Tricolor Pelar¬ 
goniums. Pricking off Celery and Broccoli plants. 
Planting out Leeks in deep drills. Looking over Sea- 
kale beds and thinning out the crowns. Tying up 
Brown Cos Lettuces to blanch. Weeding walks, and 
hoeiDg amongst all growing crops. 

May 21.—Potting on Pelargoniums of sorts for 
autumn and winter blooming. Pricking off Stocks, 
As'.ers, and double German Wallflowers. Looking over 
the Asparagus beds regularly, and keeping them closely 
cut down. Nailing and tying in the young shoots on 
Rose walls, and washing them where required with 
Quassia-chip water to kill green fly. Earthing up all 
Potatoes that require it, and renovating the linings 
round manure frames. 

May 22.—Sowing Early Ilorn Carrots for drawing 
young. Planting out a large space with Early Dwarf 
Ulm Savoys; bIbo Tomatoes against a south wall 
Watering Potatoes, Carrots, and French Beans in 
frames; also the fresh-planted Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
and other plants. Looking over the Peach walls, dis¬ 
budding the trees where required, picking off curled 
leaves, and keeping them well syringe i to keep down 
insects. Getting ont Celery trenches and getting the 
manure into them. Trimming Pea sticks. 

Mur 23.—Sowing Mignonette in pots; also Mustard 
and Cress. Planting ont Calceolarias. Pelargoniums, 
and other hardy bedding plants; also Veitoh’s Autumn 
Gi-mt and Self-protecting Cauliflower plants in deep 
drills. Giving the Vineries where the Grapes are 
swelling a good soaking of guano water. Thinning 
out Beet, Onions, Carrots, and Parsnips, and running 
the Dutch hoe between the drills. Looking ovet the 
Vineries, tying down the young shoots, and thinning the 
Grapes where required. Thinning out Spinach and 
Turnips. 

May 24 —Planting out Gourds, Marrows, and ridge 
Cucumbers. Looking over Cucumbers and M Ions, 
earthing and stoopiDgthem, and fertilising them where 
required. Looking through the Peach houses, tying 
in tbe young shoots, and syringing them well morning 
and night. Watering the Pines all through. Sticking 
Peas and earthing them up. Mowing, cleaning, weed¬ 
ing, and rolling down gravel and Grass, and otherwise 
cleaning in the pleasure grounds. 

Outdoor Flowers. 

Now plant out Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, 
Ageratums, and Petunias. In putting ont these 
summer bedding plants, account should be taken of 
the time when the greatest display will be required. 
When it is desirable to have the whole a complete 
sheet of bloom as early in the season as possible, it 
is necessary to put the plants iD the beds much 
closer than when the greatest effect is wanted later 
in tho season. 

In places where the principal display is not wanted 
before August, the plants should be pnt in further 
apart, or they become exhausted before they are 
required to be at their best. A medium course will, 
perhaps, be the best in most cases. The distance 
between the plants will, in some measnre, be deter¬ 
mined by their size and strength when planted and 
tbe nature of tbe soil. In this style of gardening it 
is a desideratum to have as good a sheet of bloom 
on tho beds for as long a period as possible, but 
where the plants are crowded they cannot hold out, 
the foliage, of many becoming bad. Individual 
tastes vary in the arrangement of a flower garden, 
as in other matters, yet there is no roisou why any j 
one should confine his practice to conventional! 
ribbons, lines, circles, or segments of circles. It is J 
not alone by a judicious blending of colours in an 
informal way that summer flower gardening might 
be stripped of its greatest defects as seen from an 
artistic point of view, but much might be done in 
the form and height of the plants associated 
together. To do this, it is not necessary to plant 
large coarse leaved subjects in the midst of low- 
growing flowering plants. From the wealth of dif¬ 
ferent forms we possess there are numbers of light 
plants of elegant habit that would relieve the too 
even surface of colours in mass without hiding or 
unduly shutting out from view all that is desirable 
to be seen from any point. 

The old Humea elegans, now pnt in the shade by 
plants not possessing half its merit, is one that 
well illustrates the habit and style of the subjects 


required for relieving the even surface of form and 
colour. Acacia lophantha is well adapted for the 
purpose, as also Cordyline australis, Acer negundo 
vanegatum, in specimens varying from 2 ft. to 4 ft. 
high, according to the situation for which they were 
required. Where carpet bedding is carried out all the 
plants used, except those tender ones named .. 
should be put in the places they are to occupy, iluing 
the others in afterwards. 

On all dressed ground, such as herbaceous borders 
and amongst shrubs, the use of the hoe and the 
rake mast be kept np, so that the whole may have a 
tidy appearance. Thin out early-sown annuals; the 
real merits of many beautiful specimens are rarely 
seen through being often sown in out of-the-way 
places, under the drip, shade, and impoverishing 
influence of the roots of deciduous trees. If, per¬ 
chance, they happen to get an open situation, where 
they might have a chance of showing their true 
character, they are too often allowed only a. fourth 
of the room they require. Let every species and 
variety have enough room to grow to its full natural 
size, by which means the flowers will individually 
be much larger, and the duration of the plants 
flowering will be considerably extended. 

What are known as sub-tropical plants are gene¬ 
rally somewhat tender, and their planting may with 
advantage be deferred for a short time ; n possible, 
the site selected for them shonld be somewhat 
sheltered, as they consist principally of species with 
large and ornamental leaves, which are very apt to 
bo disfigured if exposed too early to cold and bois¬ 
terous winds. Such plants should be of consider¬ 
able size when planted, and shonld have been 
gradually inured to exposure in the open air. They 
should be planted in beds of rich or highly-manured 
soil, and should be abundantly supplied with water 
during dry weather, in order to induce a rapid and 
luxuriant development of the magnificent foliage 
which constitutes their chief beauty, and which, in 
suitable situations, amid appropriate scenery, seldom 
fails to produce an effect which is remarkably 
pleasing. 

Roses on Walls, Buildings, &o.—The 
ability to produce a full succession of flowers through 
the summer and antumn by Chinese, Noisette, and 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses in such positions as the 
above is, in a great measure, dependent on the 
treatment they at present receive. If aphides, red 
spider, and other insect pests—to which Roses more 
than any other plants are subject—are allowed to 
prey upon the foliage, it quickly loses its vitality, 
which not only gives the plants, shortly after mid¬ 
summer, an unsightly appearance, such as they 
Bhonld not assume before antumn, but it proportion¬ 
ately reduces their ability to make a second growth, 
from which successional flowers are to be expected. 
On high walls, where the syringe cannot be so 
effectually used, where there are any considerable 
quantities of Roses so grown, the garden engine 
shonld be regularly employed, never allowing the 
insects to get ahead In addition to this, the roots 
should be well supplied with stimulants. Roses on 
the walls of dwellings havr* often a very limited 
extent of border space that admits of beiug dug and 
manured ; consequently, it becomes necessarj to do 
all that is possible to invigorate them. They are 
extremely fond of manure water, and will bear it 
applied stronger than many plants, and in no situa¬ 
tions can it be used with better effect than to such 
plants as here described. By liberal applications of 
it, and keeping the heads of the plants clean in the 
way recommended, Roses on walls can be kept so as 
to maintain a healthy appearance, with a succession 
of flowers, until the autumn, very different from the 
rusty brown garb the foliage too often assumes after 
the first flowering is over, rendering them much 
more objects painful to look upon than pleasing in 
appearance. There are two things essential to 
success in Rose culture on walls, even much more so 
than in the open ground—the timely destruction of 
insects and a continuous supply of fertilising ele¬ 
ments to the soil; otherwise, despite their unsur¬ 
passing beauty for the short season iu which they 
produce their principal crop of flowers, it is better 
to dispense with them and substitute other plants 
requiring less attention. 

Indoor Flowers. 

Pelargoniums —show and fanoy varieties— 
will now be fast pushing np their flowers, and will 
be assisted by clear manure water. For home 
decoration, it is neither necessary nor advisable to tie 
them out so regularly as when they are intended for 
exhibition; use only sufficient sticks and ties to 
support the plants and prevent them having an 
untidy appearance. For summer and autumn 
decoration nothing is more useful for greenhouses 
than the zonal varieties of Pelargoniums Keep 
these near the glass, so as to induce short, stout 
growth, and do not allow them to become exhausted 
with flowering at the present time, as they will bo 
much more useful after the show and fancy sorts 
are over. 

Pot on vonng plants of Balsams, giving them soil 
well enriched with a good sprinkling of sand and 
one-fifth of leaf-mould, in which all quick-growing 
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plants of this description root freely. Late herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias will now ee coming into bloom. 
See that these are free from aphides, or every flower 
will be crippled. These are gross-feeding plants, 
and delight in manure water, bearing it stronger 
tH** many plants. The old but beautiful blue- 
fL .ed Plumbago capensis should be grown by all. 
It is a plant easily managed, and when in bloom 
well bears removal to a dwelling house, where it 
continues in flower for some time. It is most useful 
grown in small pots of a C-in. or 8-in. size. It will 
thrive in any soil — loam or peat — sufficiently 
porous. 

Kalosanthea, which are easily grown and are 
excellent decorative plants, will now require sticks 
and ties to support their heavy heads of flower that 
are fast coming to maturity. They are subject to 
green fly, which get into the points of the shoots 
and completely spoil the flowers, but are not easily 
detected in these plants, except by the yellow hue 
they give to the leaves. Dip in Tobacco water, or 
smoke any that may be affected. 


Water 8upply.—The greatest want in many 
gardens is an adequate supply of water, especially 
in the vegetable garden, the nature of the crops 
requiring very much moisture. This is more 
seriously felt on dry soils, yet it frequently happens 
that, at comparatively little cost, a copious supply 
might be drawn from higher ground ; in which case 
it can frequently be made available, in the least 
costly manner as regards labour, by the use of a 
hose pipe and tap turned on amongst the growing 
erop3. Where there is a great extent of vegetable 
ground, and where the walls are covered with fruit 
trees that must be plentifully watered, both over* 
head and at the roots, pumping is slow work, to say 
nothing of the frequent nnsuitablenoes of water so 
obtained for application to any growing plant. 
Where, as is the case in most gardens, large or 
small, the water has to be applied by hand, there is 
nothing that effects a greater saving in labour than 
ago d water-barrow; the wheels should be 4 ft. 
high, with a crank axle under the body of the bar¬ 
row, which should be male of strong galvanized 
iron, rivetted, made with a good large spout, and 
hung so as to enable the load being easily tipped 
over. It should hold from 60 gallons to 70 gallons, 
with a handle in front fixed in the usual way to the 
irons that stand upright from the axle and on which 
the body is hang. Such a barrow, if properly con¬ 
structed, and the wheels made to run easily, can bo 
moved about on anything like level ground by one 
man, and with much greater ease than the low¬ 
wheeled inventions that will not hold oue-third of 
the quantity. Those who have the good fortune to 
garden on deep alluvial soil with a cool bottom, or 
on moisture-bolding, peaty land, may think them¬ 
selves well off in a dry season; but in far the 
greater number of gardens, even where everything 
possible in the shape of deep cultivation, liberal 
manuring, as well as mulching, is carried out, if 
water is not used freely the crops will be small in 
quantity and equally wanting in quality ; but, where 
water is used without stint, the produce resulting 
from it amply repays the cost One of the first 
considerations I should urge upon all who prefer an 
abundant supply of good, tender, wholesome vege¬ 
tables to the tough, fibrous produce of dry, har¬ 
dened soil, is to provide the best means for applying 
water. 

Large Herbaceous Plants. — For green¬ 
house decoration where the garden is limited these 
are generally grown in pots, and to hive them well 
established they should have been potted last year. 
The pots should be 8 in. or 12 in., as may suit special 
requirements. In order to have the pots well tilled 
it may be necessary to.insert therein several plants 
together, especially such small kinds as Aubrietias. 
Keep them at present in cold pits, and have the 
pots plunged in Cocoa-nut fibre or coal ashes. If 
the flowers are backward keep on the sashes, but 
tilt them up a little, so as to admit plenty of air. 
The following are all kinds which may be used for 
the purpose mentioned, viz., Veronica repens, Au- 
brietiaa of different sorts, Delphiniums, Trades- 
eantias, Irises, Coronilla montana, Cheiranthuses, 
Dicentra spectabilia and eximia, Centranthos ruber, 
Iberis coreaefolia, Astilbe japonica, Spiraea palmata 
and renusta, Erodium Manescavi, Betonica grandi- 
flora, Aquilegia ccerulea, californica, and glandulosa, 
Campanula persicifolia coronata, Pyrethrura roseum 
fl-pL, Lychnis viscaria fl.-pl., Phlox decussata, and 
Alpine varieties. Primulas of sorts, Statice latifolia, 
and others. 


Vegetables. 

Early Turnips will now require thinning, as also 
Carrots, as soon as these are strong enough in the 
tops to draw. It may be taken as a rule that any 
crop which requires thinning is benefited by this 
being done as soon as the plants are large enough 
to handle. In thinning early crops, especially such 
as Turnips and Carrots, too many should not be 
removed; for, as soon as they are large enough for 
we, a portion all over the beds may be gathered, 
which will give more room i*, those left to i acreage 
in size- Early Carrots, M A ‘ w 
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ning, will have space enough* Do not allow Peas 
to get too large before they are staked, as, if broken 
down by the wind, they never take kindly to the 
supports. As soon as the surface gets sufficiently 
dry, ply the boo on all vacant spaces; not only is 
this disturbance of the soil desirable for the de¬ 
struction of weeds, but it is also a means of helping 
the ground to retain its moisture—a matter of great 
importance in dry situations. Thin out the early 
crops of Spinach sown between rows of Peas and in 
other situations. A not uncommon practice is to 
leave three times the number of plants of this vege¬ 
table that there ought to be struggling for existence, 
the result of which is that there is not a single leaf 
more than half devoloped, the whole being corre¬ 
spondingly tough and stringy, running to seed much 
sooner than it would if allowed sufficient room. In 
thinning, leave the plants 6 in. apart. 

Sowing Late Peas.— Peas for late use should 
now be sown. Except in favourable situations, these 
late sowings are very liable to be affected by mildew, 
but much may be done to prevent or mitigate the 
evil. There are several causes that tend to develop 
this parasite—a want of water, sowing too thickly, 
and an insufficiency of air ; and, if the land be poor, 
the evil is thus aggravated. For these late crops the 
most open position in the garden should ;be chosen, 
and if the rows are at long distances—say 36 ft. 
apart—with the intervals occupied by some low- 
growing crop, a better chance will be afforded them 
| of being benefited by the wind, which is unfavour¬ 
able to mildew. The ground should be well and 
; deeply manured, so that the roots may have plenty 
to sustain them through intervals of dry weather; 
they should also be sown thinly. By attending to 
these matters, and never allowing them to want 
water, which should be so applied as to moisten the 
soil as far as the roots extend, Peas maybe had late, 
when, with some, they are held as much iu estima¬ 
tion as the earliest crops. For the latest crops 
many advise the small early sorts to be sown, but 
these are often not satisfactory, as they produce 
little, and often come in prematurely. Any ap¬ 
proved tall kind, such as Emperor of the Marrows 
or Xe PIub Ultra, will be found to succeed the best. 

Tripoli Onions Sown in Autumn.— 
Where large mild Onions are required for cooking, 
these can only be got by giving them sufficient 
room. They should at once be thinned out 8 in. or 
9 iu. apart, and, if the soil was not sufficiently rich 
at the time of sowing, the produce will be much 
larger if it now receives a sprinkling of guano and 
soot, mixed in equal proportions. Delicate flavoured 
Onions are much esteemed for culinary purposes; 
but, unless they are grown freely in soil well en¬ 
riched, they cannot be had. 

Planting Cauliflowers, Cabbages, &c — 
The earliest sown Cauliflowers and Cabbages will 
shortly be large enongh for planting out. If the soil 
in which they are planted is at all dry, give a good 
soaking before taking them up, by which means 
they will lift with plenty of roots, and receive pro¬ 
portionately little check. 

Vegetable Marrows. —If the weather be 
warm, these may now be put out in the open ground. 
See that the plants are thoroughly prepared by 
gradual hardening in a cold frame, with plenty of 
air previously, or they will be some time before they 
make any progress. If hand-lights can be placed 
over them for a fortnight it will much accelerate 
their growth, tilting them at the opposite side from 
which the wind blows in the daytime, and closing 
down at night. The ground should be made very 
rich for quick, rank-growing plants of this descrip¬ 
tion. Sow more seeds in a hotbed, Vinery, or 
greenhouse, planting out next month. 

Tomatoes should now be placed in a cold frame 
with plenty of air during the day, so as to have them 
well hardened before planting; where they are 
turned out whilst in a tender state, even if the 
ensuing weather be fine, they frequently remain 
dormant for two or three weeks, which seriously 
interferes with the quantity of produce, as if the 
growth be at all ohecked, most or the warm weather 
is over before the first fruits are ripe. 


MULCHING IN THE FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

During hot, dry weather vegetation suffers more 
from heat and drought on strong land—from its 
tendency to crack into deep fissnres, and thus 
part rapidly with its moisture—than on light, 
sandy soil, where the snrface remains intact. 
There is, too, a vast difference in the power of 
varions soils, often even in the same locality, to 
absorb heat during bright sunshine, and it is on 
those soils which, either from their colour or 
composition, may be termed hot soils, that the 
value of a thin covering of some non-absorbent 
retentive substance will be most appreciated. 
For several years past I have covered nearly all 
the beds in onr flower garden, and with the most 


satisfactory results. In the case of all plants 
whioh are benefited by a little extra nourishment, 
we mnloh with short manure -, but in the case of 
others that usually make growth enough without 
any such support, we Bimply cover the beds 
thinly with short Grass, from which the plants 
derive much benefit, and the saving of labour in 
watering is very considerable. Indeed, I do not, 
think that any amount of watering wonld pro* 
duce the same result, because it tends to 
encourage surface rooting, and every now and 
then something occurs that, fora short period at 
least, prevents the accustomed supply being 
given, and in a hot soil like ours the young ear- 
face roots soon perish; where, however, the beds 
are mnlohed there is no oooasion to feel uneasy 
about the water supply. In most cases it is best 
to pat on the matching as soon after planting is 
finished as is convenient. 

Verbenas, Violets, Ageratnms, Calceolarias, 
Heliotropes, Iresines, Coleus, Tricolor Geraniums, 
&c., we mulch with manure decayed sufficiently 
bo break up easily with a fork. I have generally 
used horse manure, but last season I obtained it 
from a bullock yard, the manure from which is 
of a cooler ebaraoter than that from stables, and 
better Buited for a hot soil. The expense of the 
manure, compared with the well-being of the 
plants and the saving of labour in watering, 
is a mere trifle. The material should be placed 
evenly all over the surface of the beds with the 
hand, and, where the appearance of the manure 
is objectionable, about 1 in. of fine soil should 
be placed over it, and all plants that require 
pegging down should receive that attention in 
good time. Pelargoniums of the scarlet section 
will stand a good deal of drought in a deep 
soil; but in hot summers a thin covering of short 
Grass or Moss is a great help to them, and, if 
put on in time, will prevent their losing their 
lower leaves. This class of plants usually makes 
growth enough, and, therefore, all they require 
is some thin covering to check evaporation. 
Petunias, when once established, even on the 
hottest and dryest soils, never seem to require 
either watering or mulching ; a dry, hot season, 
in fact, suits them best, and very Bhowy, inex¬ 
pensive beds they make when trained low on 
sticks bent over- the beds. H. 


Starting Seeds and Tuberous Roots.— 
I am convinced by long experience, and not a few 
experiments made purposely, that it i. a great 
mistake to apply much water to newly-planted 
seeds and tubers. Seeds always come up most 
vigorously when the soil, above them at least, is 
kept in a comparatively dry state; and this is 
especially noticeable in the oase of the more 
tender and small seeds, like those of the Primula, 
Cineraria, Calceolaria, &o. Wet renders the 
surface of the soil sodden and excludes the air j 
but whether this is the chief explanation or not 
I will not assert. But it is a fact that seeds that 
get barely any water at all before sprouting come 
up soonest and strongest. A trial with French 
Beans will exemplify this fact as soon as any. 
thing. They are particularly sensitive to wet 
after sowing, no matter how favourable the tem¬ 
perature may be. I should recommend mostly 
all seeds to be bowq in a fine rich compost, but 
to cover them with sand, mixed with about one- 
third of its bulk of leaf-mould or loam. I be- 
lieve some such practice is adopted by the mar. 
ket growers about London with all their fine 
seeds of pot plants. The bad effect of over- 
watering is less felt when the seeds are covered 
by a compost that does not hold moisture long. 
It is much the same with tubers, from the Potato 
to the Aohimenes. Nothing is more likely to 
oause rot among tl e Gesneraceons tribe than an 
excess of moisture after the roots are just planted. 
The roots contain sufficient nourishment to start 
growth, provided they are only covered over with 
soil in a naturally moist state, that is, in the 
oondition in which it is best for potting purposes. 
Unless iu the case of Marsh plants, this degree 
of moisture in the soil will be found sufficient 
and proper. Caladiums, too, though delighting 
in plenty of moistnre when in full growth, re¬ 
quire little at first, or until the leaves appear j 
and this applies to roots that have been dried off 
more particularly. Caladiam roots that have 
been kept moderately moist dnring the season of 
rest always make the most vigorous start at the 
beginning.— Field. O 
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'AQUARIA. 

A most picturesque effect can be produced by 
floating a piece of wood upon the surface of the 
water of the c.~ _^rium, and if covered with peat 
and silver sand, in which Moss and Ferns can be 
planted, it can be transformed into a miniature 
forest. The whole of the surface must not be 
covered, as a space must be left open for the 
passage of the vapour from the water, which 
condenses upon the glass oover of the aquarium, 
dripping back again upon the Moss and Ferns, 
rendering the miniature forest evergreen and 
self-supporting. If two or three small newts 
are introduced it will afford them terra firma to 
sport upon, as, being amphibious, they live upon 
both the land and water. When the newts are 
fed upon small garden worms sometimes two 
newts will seize upon one worm ; then comes the 
tug of war, as, both having swallowed a portion, 
one or the other must disgorge, and this is not 
accomplished before they have struggled for some 
minutes. If small frogs are also kept in the 
aquarium they will be a great source of amuse¬ 
ment, as they jump from 7 in. to 10 in. after 
flies, thrusting their tongues out as quick as 
lightning. They use their forelegs to push the 
fly into their mouths, and pose themselves in 
very droll positions. 

The Victoria Regia. —This magnificent 
plant was discovered aboat forty years ago by 
Sir R. Schomburgh, whose ex¬ 
plorations in Guiana and the 


FLOWERS. 

FLOWERS FOR BEES. 

It is now high time to sow seeds of such garden 
flowers as may be of service to the bee stocks 
during the ensuing summer, as unless provision 
of this kind be made, it is evident that the field 
from whioh honey stores are to be gathered will 
be contracted. Any ordinary observer will not 
fail, during the summer months, to observe how 
busy these industrious insects are in every small 
garden, even where no bees are kept. If no 
flowers were available for the bees, except such 
as are found in fields or hedgerows, the supplies 
of honey would be limited indeed. It is well, 
therefore, to have regard for the insects’ needs 
by sowing various annuals, such as Mignonette, 
Sweet PeaB, Corn Cockles, Candytuft, Balsams, 
Esohsoholtzias, and, indeed, many kindsof annuals 
that may be grown either in masseB or in 
bunches in the flower borders. Then, in the 
kitchen garden, the bees largely favour all kinds 
of the Cabbage tribe when in flower; also Scarlet 
Runners, Broad Beans, Thyme, Borage, and other 
useful plants, whilst the hardy fruit trees in 
spring furnish for a short time a liberal supply 
of food. At two periods of the year—spring 
and autumn—there are large supplies of honey 
available in the hardy fruit and other ornamental 
trees, and, later on, in the Lime and Heather. 
It is specially during the summer months that a 
bulk of garden flowers are useful, and wherever 


whioh, if allowed their own way, frequently 
graze down dwarf Alpine plants in a single 
night. The climate of Ryde is favourable, 
though often too hot in summer for Alpine 
plants. 

A Garden in May. —Any one who visits a 
well-planted garden during the month of May 
must be struck with the brillianoy of its flowers. 
Yet there may be nothing rare or uncommou to 
be seen. There are borders of Polyanthus; 
some yellow-fringed Auriculas and lilac Primulas 
stand in favoured corners, beside the large blue 
Gentianella ; white Pinks already begin to peep 
from their sheaths'; gay trumpet.shaped Mimu- 
lus, double Wallflowers and large dark single 
ones look exceedingly well againBt a background 
of Apple blossom; the early blue and white 
Campanula and a plant of Dicentra oontrast with 
each other ; while the bright scarlet and purple 
single Anemones share the foreground with 
double Daisies and blue grape Hyacinths. In 
July the same garden is equally beautiful. It 
contains double sweet-scented Rockets, Snap¬ 
dragon of every variety cf hue, Phloxes in all 
their pale delicate shades, Catchfly, Monkshood, 
white-plumed Lilies, Sunflowers amorous of 
light, Lapins, Sweet Williams, blue Irises, Pent- 
stemons, and Poppies with splendid scarlet 
flowers and blue-black centres. Tall plants of 
blue Salvia and Borage and some lower-growing 
Veronicas supply the dark blue so much wanted 
in Italian gardens. We might add many plants 
worthy of a place which they now seldom obtain, 
suoh as Hollyhocks, Chrysan¬ 
themums, or standard Fuchsias, 


neighbouring countries in the 
northern portions of South 
America threw so much light 
on these then little known lands. 
It grows abundantly in the 
warm waters of the Amazon, 
where it attains a size the mere 
mention of which would have 
sufficed to place it at once in the 
category of “Travellers’ Won¬ 
ders ” had not the scientific and 
energetic explorer been fortu- 
nate enough tobring homeliving 
proofs of his assertion. 8plendid 
plants have been grown from 
seeds at the Royal Botanic Gar¬ 
dens at Kew and elsewhere, 
though of course not equalling 
the Lily in its native waters, 
where its great round leaves 
cover an enormous area. Having 
been reproduced under artifi¬ 
cial heat, in warm water, and 
once even in the open air in this 
country, the flower has travelled 



The Vernal Gentian, 


all of which are indispensable 
near any old-fashioned house. 
As regards Roses, there are none 
so beautiful as those pegged 
down in beds, so as to cover the 
earth and produce a mass of 
fragrant showy bloom. How 
seldom is the old Cabbage Rose 
now to be found, or a real 
abundance of the white Moss 
Roses on their own stems, too, 
last so much longer than when 
budded, that they are in every 
way to be preferred. In shrub, 
beries nothing looks better than 
common rustio poles covered 
with climbing Roses, suoh as 
the old Bengal, Seven Sisters, 
double Ayrshire, Amadis, Bour- 
Banlt, and the more modern 
Gloire de Dijon. All these are 
extremely hardy, and some of 
them will grow to almost any 
height. People with small gar¬ 
dens anxious to save the ex- 


to Central Africa. Seeds grown 

in London were first sent to Zirzibar, where they bees are kept these should also be found in as 
produoed plants which now adorn the gardens of large abundance as possible. Amongst biennial 
Seyyid Barghash. Some seeds have also been and perennial border plants, Stocks, Wallflowers, 
taken out to China by the late Chinese Ambas- Sweet Williams, Lamiums, and a host of simple 
sador, and as Mr. Sowerby’s experiments have plants, all assist to supply the sweet product, 
proved the best way of transporting the seeds, and thus perform the double duty of giving 
this plant, no doubt, as he says, will soon be sweetness and beauty to the garden and good to 
naturalised in the remotest oorners of the globe, the insect workers. The keeping of bees thus 
The seeds resemble in shape and form Black furnishes an additional spur to the full enjoyment 
Pigeon Peas, and if kept in water and in the light of the garden, and enables its capabilities to be 
they will remain alive a year or more without developed to the very utmost. A. D. 

sprouting. If placed, however, in darkness, and __ 

at a moderate temperature, they begin to grow, 

so that the task of safely carrying them The Vernal Gentian Grown in a Bor- 
throughout a long and tedious journey like that der. We notice Gentiana vema thriving as 
to China or elsewhere is one requiring no slight freely on an exposed border in the Rev. Mr. Ew. 
attention.—R. F., Dublin. bank’s garden at Ryde as the common Gentian. 

ella (G. acaulis) frequently doesin “old-fashioned 
— - - gardens,” where it gets a chance. We have long 

. been convinced that Gentiana verna would thrive 

Charm of a Garden.—It is, indeed, this freely on the level ground, whereas it generally 
frequent change, this never-wearyiDg variety, perishes on rock gardens of the common type 
that is the main charm of a garden. You leave an( j in frames. In the same garden a still more 
home for a little time, and when you return, lo ! delicate Alpine flower (Androsace oarnea), also 
everything is changed. New colours, new forms, Q n a border, is now a cushion of green decked 
new perfumes greet you. There are fresh flowers w ith pink blossoms, the plant being surrounded 
on the stem, fresh fruit on the bough. I know an d j n a way protected from accident by a few 
few things more enjoyable than the first walk in half-buried bits of sandstone. Near it likewise 
your garden after an absence from home. Few grows the rare and fragile little Petrocallis pyre- 
men who are really fond of gardening ever care n a ica—very seldom seen, even in botanic gardens 
to belong away from their household gods. It where Alpine plants are grown—a mass of lilac 
is, indeed, one of the most salutary effects of a blossoms. Mr. Ewbank protects his dwarf and 
love of gardening that your thoughts seldom delicate plants very successfully from destruc. 
turn towards the delights of vagrancy and the tion by placing a ring of perforated zinc around 
charms of strange places.— Comhill. them, whioh keeps off the slugs, oreatures 
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pense of labour would find hardy 
shrubs a good investment. Planted in clumps or 
borders, with a small space of ground in front 
in whioh to put common low-growing flowers, 
bulbs which have been used in pots, and some of 
the Narcissus and Daffodil tribe, they produce 
an excellent effect.—G. 

Bougainvillea glabra.— Thin plant is very valuable 
for cut flowers, which retain their mauve tint for many 
weeks after being cut. A specimen planted out some 
time ago flowers freely. To colour well it must bo 
trained as near to the glass as possible. The specimen 
alluded to is planted out in the inside border of an 
ordinary plant stove.—F. 

The White Lily (Lilium candidum).—This 
is peerless in purity, bpauty, and fragrance while 
it lasts. Like a good many old things it need 
not be discarded for Dewer beauties. It is 
effective in any position, is readily increased, and 
easily cultivated; it flowers best, however, if 
not frequently disturbed. For many years a 
line of Lilies has been queen of a ribbon border 
here throughout the month of June. For the 
time they fill all eyes, and, as it were, obscure, 
by their superior beauty, all else. When the 
Lilies fade and die, a Btrong row of the dwarf 
Dahlia alba multiflora takes their place, and well 
occupies the ground the Lilies have left vacant. 
We have other lines, groups, and patches of 
white Lilies in various positions, and everywhere 
they flourish. It would be quite possible to 
work the grand golden and other Lilies into our 
bedding arrangements in a similar manner, and 
by Buch means to add new interest and beauty 
to our grouped flowers. Besides, in every garden 
to any extent Lilies and other old-fashioned 
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favourites might have separate beds, borders, 
and gardens wholly or chiefly to themselves. 


their roots should not be exposed to the air, nor 
Bhould the soil in which they grow be disturbed. 
The fall benefit of cultivation may be secured if 
it be only deep enough to furnish a few inches of 
fine and loose soil upon the surface. 


the door is opened. They should be encouraged 
to ramble away in the field, where they will catch 
insects. I keep a little trough a few rods away 
from the house in warm weather, and about twice 
a day I put iu a few quarts of sour milk All my 
poultry, old and young, come there and drink and 
appear to enjoyt t, and then go away to catch grass¬ 
hoppers. I have raised several broods of chickens 
that were never fed, and they appear to do quite as 
well by letting the hen have her way, and ramble as 
much as she pleased. The chickens that hang 
around the buildings, and are always under foot, 
are those which have the gapes. —American Agri - 


THE COBWEB HOUSELEEK. 

This interesting little mountaineer is compara¬ 
tively a novelty as yet, but it may be obtained 
from any nursery where herbaceous plants are 
made a speciality. It is as hardy and as easily 
grown as the common Houseleek. The Cobweb 
Bouseleek is a native of many parts of the Alps, 
where it occurs on every rocky place. It is on 
the flanks of the warm maritime and Italian 
valleys, where the snow leaves it free to the sun 
early in spring; and it is also in the colder and 
more northerly Swiss valleys, where it only es- 
capes from its prison house in early summer. 
It thri veB well in British gardens 
grown in pots and frames, which 
treatment, however, it does not 
enjoy so well as a suitable posi¬ 
tion in the open air. 

The proper place for it is on 
a rookery, and it will grow in 
any open bandy soil, the sole 
precaution necessary being to 
prevent it from being overran 
by taller or quick-spreading 
plants. It does perfectly well 
on level borders of sandy loam 
in the London district, but in ' 

all cases where it is planted in 
a mixed bordertheplantorgronp . tSy 

of plants should be surrounded 
by a few half-buried stones, 
which will keep off the hoe 
and rake and the foot, and pre¬ 
vent evaporation. There should . v\ _ '• 

be no difficulty in establishing 
the Cobweb Houseleek on an 
old wall, or ruin, or open stony , 

place, where it would not be 
overrun by coarser vegetation. jKStfF f 

It may, of course, be used with 
the various small suoouUnt . - 

plants now grown in the flower <4 

garden. I once saw a splendid Jf^ 

specimen of this charming little 
Alpine growing in a pot on ' 

the outside of a window at 
Bromley, in Kent, and so Inxu- 
riant was its growth that .the ^ 

silvery rosettes drooped grace¬ 
fully over the sides of the pot 
until they nearly touched the 
edge of the saucer in which 
the plant stood. W. 

Uses of Surface-stirring. 

—1. It destroys the weeds, which 
exhale the moisture of the 
soil with great rapidity. By 
placing a sash or pane of glass 
upon growing weeds, the upper 
Burface of their leaves will show > ‘ 

the large amount of moisture i: V 

they exhale, the evaporation 
of which isarrested by the glass, 
and which would be retained in 
the soil by the destruction of 
the weeds. 2. Ground thus 
often stirred and loose absorbs 
most of the water of showers, 
and retains it until much of 
it settles into the soil below; 
whereas mnch of the water thus 
falling runs off from a hard 
surface. 3. The mellowed surface becomes more 
thoroughly warmed than a hard soil by the noon, 
day sun, and gives off that warmth more gradual 
during the eight, and the plants are thus sur¬ 
rounded by an atmosphere warmer and of more 
uniform temperature during the whole twenty- 
four hours. 4. But the greatest advantage of 
frequent stirring is, that the loosened soil acts as 
a mulching, arrests the ascent of the moisture 
by a capillary attraction, and keeps the soil in 
which the roots are aoting moist. To secure 
this benefit of cultivating the land, it onght to 
be done just as soon as the soil becomes friable, 
after showers, whether there be any weeds to be 
eradicated or not. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the roots of plants are benefited by direct 
contact with air in the mellowed soil. Air is 
always injurious to them, and especially so if it 
be hot and dry. While the plants are growing 


Ducks in the Garden.— I find no mere 
valuable help can be procared in the garden, to 
disturb and destroy insects, than a brood of young 
duoks. They devour immense quantities of slugs 
and other injurious pests, and in their continual 
ranging disturb what they do not destroy. They 
injure none of the vegetables, unless it may be 
young Cabbage plants. 

Fowls and Insects.— A member of the 
Potomao Fruit Grower’s Society speaks of the 


I Feeding Bees. —Although the feeding of 
bees should be completed by the middle of May, 
the severity of the late winter 
may require a somewhat longer 
period. At the present time 
they have but little food left; 
therefore, until they become 
K very active, feeding may be 

** continued. The food for the above 

method should consist of any 
pale-colonred sugar with one 
third by weight of honey ; add 
sufficient water to make it rather 
jt&S thin, or not so tenacious as pure 

fresh honey. Boil it sharply 
two or three times, and when 
cold pour into sonp plates. If 
- srpferr* yon have a number of hives, 
say a dozen, use two or three. 
( Cut a handful of Grass into 
| each plate, stir some of it in, and 
leave some of it loosely on the 
jtop and round the sides of the 
plates; thus the bees cannot 
plunge themselves into it, 
although some of them will do 
bo ; but they are soon relieved 
by rubbing themselves on the 
fresh Grass. Place the plates 
about twelve paces in front of 
your bees, and in half-an-hour 
every drop of the food will be 
carried away. The first time 
this is done it will take much 
longer, as the bees do not at 
onoe perceive their advantage ; 
but in a day or two they will 
not only be in waiting for their 
supply, but I have been fre. 
quently met by them as I car- 
ried it, so delighted are they at 
the proceeding. It is absolutely 
necessary to observe the pro 
portion of honey and sugar; if 
too much honey be used, there 
W‘ will be fighting ; if it was all 

'' v honey, a general battle would 

result. The proportion given 
. gives a perfume to the food, 

which enables the bees to find it 
out. If it were all sugar, they 
would probably not go near it. 
It must also be done in fine 
S*-* •T .• mild weather, for feed bees how 

yon will they come out the 
next day, and if the weather be 
severe, you will lose great 
numbers of them. The pickle, 
bottle plan was one of Henry 
Taylor’s early methods ; but in 
this country it would not suc¬ 
ceed, as it would admit the wax moth. I have 
tried every way of feeding bees, having from ten 
to fifteen stocks and give this the preference, 
as in a week any amount of food may be given, 
and the sooner the operation is over the better. 
Feeding should be done in October and iu April 
or May only. The food used in autumn should 
be prepared a month before using it, and boiled 
two or three times with a little vinegar added, 
the object being to prevent crystallization during 
cold weather, as if it does so, it is useless to 
the bees, for at that time they cannot obtain 
water, which they use to dissolve such crystal¬ 
lized food when winter is over. The same objec¬ 
tion does not occur in spring, aa the food is 
always used at once, and unless a very great 
quantity is given, it will never be discovered in 
harvested honey; nor have I ever found it in a 
fall super.— Dorset. 
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Guinea-fowl and turkey as the best destroyers of 
noxious insects in gardens and on the farm. We 
have never seen any bird to exceed quite young 
turkeys in their active hunt in gardens; and 
chickens are exceedingly useful—the hen, to prevent 
scratching, being confined in a coop. 

Gapes in Chickens.—I do not like to see 
little chicks afflicted in that way, neither do I 
know anything to cure them. It is a disease that 
can be prevented, and that is better. I would never 
keep a chicken that had ever had the gapes. I 
would change my whole flock first. They should 
have a chance to scratch and wallow in earth and 
ashes through the winter, to free them from lice. 
Soma think that lice have something to do with 
the gapes. I do not know as to that, but I do not 
like to have poultry of any kind get lousy. I 
sprinkle a little fine salt in the food for my young 
turkeys and chickens two or three times a week, 
being careful not to feed too much. I never allow 
them round the house, ready to run in every time 
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FRIENDS OF THE GARDEN. 

Hook. —In nil light soils where wire worms 
abound it would be almost impossible to grow 
crops without the friendly assistance of the llook. 
In neighbourhoods where the soil is cold, strong, and 
heavy, and consequently very free from wire-worms, 
Rooks and Rookeries are comparatively scarce, but 
where the soil is light and chalky, I can stand aud 
see seven large Rookeries within a radius of 3 miles | 
For at least nine mouths in the year Rooks are I 
purely insectivorous, and they may be easily ! 
compelled to be so for the remaining three j 
months. 

Starling.—A dear lover of ripe Cherries, but , 
of the utmost service in ridding pastures of the 
larvae of the Daddy Long-legs. 

Owls. —Of these most useful birds I need say 
nothing beyond the fact that a pair of white Owls 
with young will supply their nestlings with not le-s 
than fifty mice every night, and as they have a 
succession of broods during the summer it is almost 
impossible to estimate the benefit derived from 
them. 

Peewit.—Almost entirely insectivorous, feeding 
chiefly on worms and larvie which are near the 
surface of the land. 

Brown Linnet. —During the summer insecti¬ 
vorous, but no less serviceable daring the autumn 
and winter months. On light chalky soils, where 
those pernicious weeds Charlock and wild Mustard 
abound, and have shed their seeds, flocks of Brown 
Linnets may daily be seen ridding the ground of 
seeds which, be it remembered, will lie in the ground 
many years without vegetating—in fact, when 
deeply buried only waiting to be again turned up 
sufficiently near the surface to the vivifying 
influence of sun and air. 

Goldfinch. —Feeds on small seeds; large flocks 
may often be seen on the heads of Thistles and 
other weeds that have been allowed to go to 
seed. 

Chaffinch, Brambling:, Lesser Redpoll, 
and Siskin. —Chiefly on small seeds of per¬ 
nicious weeds; the first two especially on the seeds 
of Charlock, wild Mustard, and different species of 
Veronica that occur in cultivated land. 

Sons Thrush and Redwing.—Two most 
useful birds, living almost entirely on snails. Red¬ 
wings also open the excrescences on the bulbs of 
Turnips, and extract the small white maggot which 
they contain. 

Woodpeckers and Nuthatch.— Destroy 
the larvro of wood-boring insects. The Nuthatch 
is fond of Hazel nuts, which it securely places in 
crevices of the bark of Oak trees, &c., and then 
dexterously splits them with its sharp-pointed bill 
Where the birds are abnndaDt, it is amusing to 
watch them first fix their nut firmly in a slit of the 
bark; and then hammer away at it, and so intent are 
they with their hard work that one may walk almost 
close to them without disturbing them. 

Hedgesparrow and Robin.— The former is 
a most industrious and useful little bird, picking up 
tiny insects and tinier seeds. The Robin is also 
useful in this way, but very fond of ripe Currants. 

Creeper, Wren, Goldcrest, Long-tailed 
Tit, Cole Tit, and Marsh Tit.— All more or 
less useful in preying on minute, and perhaps other¬ 
wise indestructible, insect-pests. I am inclined to 
add the blue and great Tits to this list. Although 
in ordinary seasons I grow 10 or 12 bushels of 
Filberts for private use, and have examined scores 
of bunches that have been bored by Tits, I invari¬ 
ably found, by the portion of the kernel left in tho 
shell, that each nnt had contained a larva of the 
mischievous nut-weevil or some other insect. The 
blue and great Tits are most mischievous to ripe 
Apples, but if kept from these, they are almost 
entirely insectivorous, yet in the winter they will 
eat bread-crumbs and small seeds.— Zoologist. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 


How to Keep Tools in Proper Order.— 

Keep constantly iu the tool-house a dry eloth and 
an oiled one. When a tool is brought in, us it is 
when the day’s work is done, it should be cleaned 
and wiped with the dry cloth. If it is not to be 
used the next day, the oiled cloth is then rubbed 
over it. By pursuing this coarse through the 
summer, every implement is kept bright and ready 
for use. In addition to this, hoes, shovels, spades, 
&c., are kept sharp. All this time use lard oil; but 
when the tools are laid by for a long time give them 
a good coat of linseed-oil. This forms a covering 
that is impervious to moisture, and the tool is as 
bright in the spring as when laid away in the 
autumn.—A. 

Use for Charcoal Dust.—I have a fruit 
garden of over fifty Plum and Pear trees, which, as 
a rule, bear regularly every year, and I have not 
used stable manure for twenty years. For 
ammonia (which all fruit trees need largely), I take 
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a hogshead, bore several 1-in. auger-holes in the 
head, then fill it with charcoal dust; into this I 
pour all the chamber water, and not a particle of 
ammonia will escape. In a few months the dust 
will be so charged with this valuable fertilizer, that : 
in stirring it the effluviam will be nearly as strong 
as that from an old-fashioned smelling-bottle. This I 
I dig in for my trees.—E. M. | 


NOTICE. — Ruder* are rrqueited to note tk it a’l the num¬ 
ber* of GARDENING are i» type, and will alwiy* be 
obtai able through the n-.tr* trade or direct from the office. 
The number* irsued in r >ch year mill form a volume fur 
binding with which a thorough'y complete index will be 
puoliAc I at the end of each year. 
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Questions and Answers. 


In replying it is necessary that the number and title of 
the question should be given. Writing should be on one 
side of the paper only. Small E iitorial letters and con¬ 
tributions should be addressed to the Editor of Gab- 
DSiriNO Illustrated ; and Business Orders to the Pus- 
lishbb. Letters, inquiries, Ac., from correspondents 
sLould bear their full name and address (in addition to 
any press name or initials they may wish to use), to ena¬ 
ble us to reply Dy post whenthatcourseseemsdesirable. 
105.—Raising Seeds.—Do such seeds as Aralia, Canna, 
Cassia, Chamwrops liumilis. Ac., Chorozema, Chamse- 
peuoe. Bolanum, Dracaenas, and Ferns, quoted in cata- 
fognes as greenhouse plants, require a stove to start 
them, or can they be grown in a small greenhouse ?— 
R. W. [All, except the Ferns and the Chamaapeuce, 
would be the better for being started in a hotbed or 
warm propagating house or stove, although some of 
them grow very rapidly, os the Cannas and Bolanum*; 
Chamwpeuce raise with the half hardy annuals ; Ferns 
raise in a moist ihady at<wo, unless they aro hardy 
kinds, in which case, a moist frame or pit will suit 
them.] 

108. —Plants that Succeed in the Shade.— I have a 
place whero there are a great many ovo. groen Oaks, 
some of them very large. The greater part of the 
ground uudor them is quite bare. A few Laurustinus — 
illustrating the “struggle for existence”—and some 
Butcher’s Broom make no the present undergrowth I 
am anxious to exchange the bare soil for something 
more pleasiDg to the cyo. Can you kindly assist me ? 
Tho Butcher’s Broom looks well, aud perhaps Ivy wou d 
grow.— Oak [Try, iu addition to Hatcher’s Broom, the 
Aucuba, various kinds of Periwinkles, English and 
Irish Ivy, and Berberis Aquifolinm ] 

107.— Best Use for Different Manures.— Will any of 
your readers kindly say for what vegetables, fruit, of 
flowers, they Lave found the following manures re- 
Bpectivey beBt suited for: cow manure, torse, sheep, 
pig, fowl, rabbit? Is not a judicious application 
thereof likely to be beneficial P LTho whole mixed 
together with a little lime and Boot added, allowed to 
remain for bouio time previous to using it, would form 
on admirable manure.] 

109. —Earth Worms.—I should be glad to know 
whether earth worms are injurious to either soil or 
plants ; if so, how is the best way to got rid of them ? My 
garden is infested.— Aubatuk. TSoot and lime applied 
to the soil whilst vacant of crops ie the best ihing, to¬ 
gether with deep cultivation. Soot and a handful of 
salt mixed with the manure a few weeks before it is 
applied to the land will do much to prevenL worms. 
Pot plants may be rid of worms by gently immersing 
the pot in lime water, which drives the worms to the 
surface ] 

109.—White Top Beet.— Will you kindly inform me 
whero I esn purchase seed for this ? Some years ago 
I used to grow it, but am now unable to get it anywhere. 
I have tried several seed shops, and am told it is out of 
date.—C. [Any large seedsman will supply you.] 

110 —Greenhouses with Plain Surfacas—Can you 
describe the manner in which greenhouses are put to¬ 
gether without any wood or irou work being on tho out¬ 
side ? I think, however, that the bars ruu crossways, 
and zinc hooks hold the glass.—W. H. H. [The glass is 
Bimply laid on the wooden rafters which are grooved 
down the middle to run off the water. The squares of 


glass do not overlap each other, but the edges are eloe 
ogether. They are kept in place as you say by moans 
of copper or zino hooks fastened to oross bars ] 

111 —Orange Trees.—I have an Orange tree about 
2 ft. high in a pot 0 in. in diameter, and although I give 
it fresh mould annually, it will not grow well. Will you 
be kind enough to give me advice ?—.T. W. B. [See 
article on the subject in present number ] 

112. —Guano Water.— In what proportion can I use 
guano with water for pot plants indoors, or can I use 
anything more suitable •’or my plant* ?—J. 8. [A 3-in. 
flower pot full of gu £ >ut into a piece of canvas and 
squeezed in 8 gallons of water will make a mixture 
plenty strong enough for most plants. Apply it only 
once a week at first, or make it weaker and apply 
oftener. Standen's Manure Bold in tins is a clean and 
useful manure for plants.] 

113 —Procuring Kalmias— Where is a good nursery 
for Kalmia* ?—J. [The large nurseries in Surrey where 
American Bhrubs are grown, but any good nursery 
ought to be able to supply these shrubs of which there 
are few kinds.— Ed.] 

114— Clematis Injured by Frost.—I have several 
Hybrid Clematises which I sup >OBe from the late in¬ 
clement winter have been injured in the stem from 
which the shoots start. I have examined the roots, 
which appear all right, but there is no sign of the pi**.*, 
starting into growth. What do you recommend?—A 
Subscbibbb. [If left undisturbed they will probably 
throw up shoots from the roots.] 

115.—Peas Failing to Come Up —I sowed on tho 5th 
of April last 1 pint of Yorkshire Hero Peas on well 
manured land, and only four or five plants have 
made their appearance, the seed being rotten in tho 
ground. Can anyone suggest the reason? [Your soil 
must either be very wet, tho seed buried very deeply, or 
the seed was bad.] 

110.—Best Vines for a Cool House.—I should be 
obliged lor information as to the best Vine* for planting 
in a roomy and excellent orchard-h- use, but without 
any heating apparatus.—T. [Toe best Vines for a cold 
orchard-house are Black Hamburg, Buckland Sweet 
Water, Madresfield Court, Foster’s White Seedling, and 
the A* cot Frontignan, a well-flavoured Grape.— F.] 

117.—Moss on Fruit Trees.— How am I to get rid of 
Moss on my Apple trees ?—J. B. [Many scrape it off, 
but neither scraping, washing, nor painting have any 
permanent value. The ground in the neighbourhood of 
the trees must be thoroughly drained and e . riched so 
as to indace a more healthy growth. The existence of 
Moss and Lichen on fruit trees is simply an indication 
of decrepitude, removable in the case of young tree*, 
whose growth may be improved under more liberal 
treatment; but generally irremovable in old ones, ou 
which, however, the Moss does little harm beyond, 
perhaps, that of h&rb mring insect*.] 

113. — Hardy Annuals for Flowering Beneath 
Sandard Roses.— I wish to know the best annuals tj 
sow or plant in Rose circles at the end of this month. 
They should be hardy enough to stand the winter on a 
dry soil.—A. [Sweet Alyssum, Limnanthes Douglnsi, 
Leptosiphon demiflorns, roseus, and lnte.is; Ncrnc- 
philas, Coilinsia grandiflora, verna, and bicolor; Sileno 
pendula , S. Armeria, Eschscboluia crocea, Godetia 
tonella, viminea; Saponaria calabrica, Hymenoxys 
californica, Ionopsilium acaule, and Gilia tricolor.] 

119. — Flowering Shrubs.— Will you kindly recom- 
mond me a few handsome flowering shrubs, suitable for 
planting in October, upon the banks of a Fernery-, iu a 
situation very slightly overshadowed by Oak trees, and 
in a climate where the Adiantum Capillus Veneris sur 
vived in tho open air last winter.—M. T. W., Carnarcon- 
•hire. [The following will doubtlesB answer your pur¬ 
pose, viz.Andromeda floribunda, Pernettyas. K&lmia 
Jatifolia, Leycesteria iormosa, Cydonia japonic*, 
Weigela rosea, Cytisus supinue, Cistos laurifolius, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, L&urustinus, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, Spiraea callosa aud Nobleana, Leucothoe 
Catesbaei, Erica carnea, and otner hardy Heaths.] 

120. —Climbers for Rafters and Wall^.— Can you 
favour me with a list of really good climoers for both t 
stove aud greenhouse, to grow up the rafters, or be 
trained on a wall ?—B. [Tho following are among 
the loveliest of known plants, and bloom freely with 
very simple culture:—llreenhmse Climbers—Acacia 
Riceana. A. donlbata; Oobaei standees vaiiegata, 
Habrothamnus elegaus, Kenuedya Marryatl®, K. 
nigricans, K. rubicund* superha ; Lapageria albiflora, 
L. rosea, L. r. splendens ; Mandevilla suaveolens, Passi- 
flora Campbelli, P. Clowesiana, P. Imperatrico 
Eugenie; Plumbago capensis, Rhynchospermom 
jastninoides, Solanum jasminiflorum, Tacsonia 
Buchani, T. ignea, T. Van Volxemi; Tecoma jas¬ 
minoides. Stove Climbers—Allamanda, in var., Bignoma 
venusta, Bougainvillea speciosa, Cissus discolor, Clcro- 
dendron Balfouri, Dipladenia amabilis, Hexacontris 
mysorensis, Hoya carnosn, Passiflora amabilis, P. 
princeps (racemosa), P. quadrangularis; Stephanotis 
tloribun.. a, Thuubergia Harrisi, Ipomeea Bona Nox ] 

QUESTIONS. 

121. —Walls or Glasshouses for Pears, Plums, aud 
Cherries- — I am but id tug a house iu the country, and 
propose to make a fruit and vegetable garden of ab jut 
1 to 1| acre in extent, in form a parallelogram. Would 
it be advisable to enclose it with walls for my fruit 
trees? or would it be more profitable to expend the 
money I propose to lay out on glass houses? The fru ts 
I am most anxious to have are Pears and l’iums of 
various kinds aud Cherries. Peaches and Nectarines 
are too uncertain.—D. 

122. —Rats and Mice —I have a kitchen garden con¬ 
tiguous on two sides to stables and farm buildings, the 
otoer sides being bounded by a stone wall, 12 ft. high, 
the outside of tho wall covered with Ivy. Tnis garden 
is infested with rats and mice to such a degree, tiat the 
cultivation of fruit and vegetables is almost impossible. 
Whole crops of Peas aro devoured; Carrots aud Beet¬ 
root share nearly the same fate. I have in vain set 
traps, and used every kind of poison. Would some of 
your correspondents kindly suggest means by which 
these pests may be removed, or, at least, redooed ?—E. 
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123. —Superphosphate-—Will some of jour readers 
inform me of the best mode of using superphosphate 
for pot plants ?—W. C. 

124. —Tuberoses.—Will some of your readers kindly 
tell me what l am to do with the side spikes of growth 
that are appearing ? Should they be alloweu to grow 
on? When finished flowering are they to be treated as 
Lilies P—S. L. B. 

125. —Propagating.—W. G., in your issue of 26th 
April, mentions some plants that will strike in sand and 
water; will he add a few more to the list? Would 
Geraniums, Fuchias, Ac., strike in that way ?—S. L. B. 

126. —Bone Manure.—I have often read in books and 
papers as follows : “ Take some bones, break them up 
small, and place them at the bottom of the pot instead 
of potsherds (as in the case of potting Violets), or mix 
them with your Boil.” Ac. Ac. As however, a few more 
of your readers might probably be as ignorant on this 
point as my»elf, I should be glad to know whether the 
tones to be used are to be taken from meat that has 
undergone the process of cooking, or not, as I cannot 
find that this has been explained in one single in¬ 
stance ?—H. E. 8. 

127. —Hardy Perennials for Small Beds.—I have an 
oval flower bed in front of my house with Musk border 
about 6 in. broad, which has been out all last winter 
without protection, and now showing as robust as ever. 
1 do not wish to disturb it, but would like a few hardy 
perennials to fill up centre of bed, say in ribbons about 
6 in. broad, which would contrast well with the musk, 
and thus form a permanent hardy bed ; of course, the 
plants should not be tall growers, and those flowering 
longest would be most acceptab e?—M usk Bobdbb. 

123.—Plan for Rosary.—I have a piece of ground 
about 50 ft. by 3d ft., sheltered from the north, not seen 
from my windows, but less adapted for Cabbages than 
flowers and fruit. Any suggestions will oblige towards 
formation of a Rosary and of trellis for fruit trees over 
the gravel walks ou two sides of (he long square, where 
no access to the Rosary is necessary.—N orwood Hills 

129. —Good King Henry.—Will any of the readers of 
Gxhdbxixg kindly tell me where to procure P how to 
grow ? and* how to use this vegetable ? I remember 
once eating it at Nottingham in the spring and thought 
it a most delicate vegetable. I have never seen it in the 
garden since. 

130. —Amateur’s Greenhouse—I have read with 
much pleasure your excellent paper, und thus obtained 
therefrom much valuable informa-ion, but am in the 
position of many others—my hobby must be indulgeu 
m proportionately to my means. 1 should of all things 
Use a small greenhouse, but I find thr.t to buy one would 
be too expensive. If I had some directions as to how to 
go about it, I would build one, and I may fairly suppose 
1 could do this at one half the cost required to bay one, 
considering II should myself supply the labour, and 
avoid a vendor’s profit. A portable, lean-to, unheated 
hoose of wood, without any brickwork—a tenant’s fix¬ 
ture, in tact—is what I want, and the following dimen¬ 
sions would suit me well: Height at back, 8 ft.; height 
in front, 6 ft.; length, 8 ft.; depth, back to front, 4J ft. ; 
door in the centre. 1 may say that I can fairly use my 
tools, and know how to put in a sheet of glass. 1 doubt 
not there are some of your correspondents who have a 
knowledge of greenhouse construction, and if they 
would spread that knowledge, it would be of much bene- 
fi; to many a lover of floriculture.—8 cbkwx>bivbb. 

131. —Bekin Ducks.—Can any of your readers tell me 
where 1 could get twelveor fourteen eggs of the above 
bretd at a reasonable price, as I should like to try 
them ?—Tost Bowlixg. 

ANSWERS. 

J. B., Camberwell.—Mr. Parker, Exotic Nursery, 
Tooting. 

Ombqa —The Double Cherry Plum (Prunus albo 
pleno). Shall be glad of any useful matter y u may 
send. 

A. W.—Name of plant—the Snakeshead (Fritillaria 
Meleagris). 

Amateur Auricula.—A capital kind for growing in 
borders or for cultivation iu po.s for the cool conserva¬ 
tory, bat of no merit as a florist’s flower. 

J. R. P.—The room is too cold probably, and it looks 
a9 though the plant had not been well supplied with 
water, and that the foliage was scorched by .the sun in 
consequence. 

83.—Wild Asparagus.—I beg to inform your corre¬ 
spondent that the vegetable sold in Bath market as wild 
Asparagus is the half-expanded flower-spike of Orni- 
thogalum Pyronaicum, a beautiful plant which grows 
in profusion in pastures, woods, and hedgerows on the 
oolitic limestone of the district.—J. P. 

102.—Aquaria.—Watercress will only grow in run¬ 
ning water. Tiie colour of the water is due to tho colour¬ 
ing matter (chlorophyll) escaping from the broken- 
down cells of the plant. The suggestions for establish¬ 
ing aquaria in our previous numbers explain why 
Water Weed (Anacharis alsinastrnm) sometimes will 
n t thrive. Valisntria spiralis is not indigenous to 
England ; it grows in Italy.—N. X. G. 

3L—Camellias from Cuttings.—Camellias may be 
propagateu in August, choosing nealihy matured snoots 
of the current season’s growth. Insert the cuttings 
firmly in well arranged pots, filled up to within an inch 
of the rim with a compound of sandy loam and peat, 
and surfaced with silver sand. Place in a cold frame. 
Beading and keeping close during the daytime, but ad¬ 
mitting a little air in Lhe morning. Two leaves only 
Bhoolu be left on each cutting. By the end of Septem¬ 
ber remove them to a close trame in a temperate house. 
By April they Bhould be well rooted, and may be potted 
off. If a constantly heated house is not available, they 
may be wintered under a hand light in an ordinary 
greenhouse. All the choice varietiee of Camellias may 
be thus propagated, but I Bhould inform E. F. G. that 
they grow more vigorously when grafted on the single 
red. Long plants in small pots are chosen for this 
purpose, and one side grafted in August and placed in 
liames in a cool house until they have taken.—J. 0. B. 
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T> IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

-LV OZONIZER, or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places or public resort, the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pino and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Eugexb Rimmbl, Perfumer, 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Cornhill, London. 


Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

• Queen 8quare, W.C, supplies Aquariums, 
oold water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. 
Town and Country Orders punctually attended to. 
Pontedoria crassipes as il nstrated in Gabdbrisg. Other 
Aquatic and Bog Plants, 


The Flowers have Come Again! 

Foolscap, 8vo, Cloth Is. 

EXACTS ABOUT FLOWER3: or The 

-t? Young Gardener’s Friend. New Edition. Edited, 
with preface, by the Rev. R. Tyas, M.A., author of 
“Favourite Field Flowers,” “Flowers of the Holy 
Land,” Ac., with a calendar of garden work, origin of 
tho names of the months, glossary of terms, and 
coloured floral presentation frontispiece. 

London: Richabdsox A Best, 6 , Queen’s Head 
Passage, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


OICHARD DEAN’S Splendid New 

-Lv Coloured PRIMROSES, Ac.; also Seeds of Fnncy, 
Self, and Gold-laced Polyanthus. Antirrhinums, Sweet 
Williams, Pentstemons, Ac., all of the finest quality. 
Now is thb time to bow. Priced Descriptive Lists free 
on application, containing choice selection for amateur 
gardeners.— Richabd Dhax, Seed Grower, Ranelagh 
Road, Ealing, London, W. 


H orticultural glass.— Boote & 

Millsox, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always ox thb pbbuibbs a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


T71DWARD TANN’S PAPER COLLAR 

and STATIONERY STORES, 3J8,High Holborn, 
and 75, Chancery Lane, W.C, Best Collars and Cuffs 
for Ladies, Gentleman, and Children. Samples and 
Illustrated Lists Bent for six stamps. 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS for FLOWER 

A * BEDS, with large sheet of Diagrams, gratis. 
Thousands of Plants, Is. per doz. , improved snowy 
white hardy foliage Dactylis, 50 for 4s. fld., free.— 
JOHX PlBIB A Co., Stechford, Birmingham. 


H OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

description fixed complete in any part of the 
country for warming Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Forcing Pits, Ac. Plans and Estimates on application. 
J. Joxas A Soxa, 6, Bankside, Southwark, London, S.E. 


T ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANT 
AJ FARMER8.GRAZIER8, MARKET GARDENERS, 
and others are invited to co-operate with the Committee 
of Direction of the ARMY AND NAVY PROVISION 
MARKET, Limited, in finding a ready and diiect sale 
for their produce, at enhanced prices, by avoiding the 
intervention of Salesmen and Brokers ; by this means 
the Agricultural Classes will derive all the advantages 
of the co-operative principle in the same manner ns 
the Manufacturers Interests who have so largely bene¬ 
fited by the establishment of the great Co-operative 
Stores throughout the Country. 

Prospectuses will bo forwarded on application to the 
Secretary, 25, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London. 


ARMY and navy provision 

■L*- MARKET, Limitbd, established upon the princi¬ 
ple of co-operation, for the supply of Meat, Fish 
Poultry, Game, Dairy Produce, Fruit, Vegetables! 
Flowers, Seeds, Corn, Flour, Hay, and Straw. 

Lieut, t hablbs 8libmax, late R.N., Secretary. 


SUTTON'S’ 


BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWER SEEDS. 



From G. W. NOBLE, Esq., Constantine. 

“ The seeds I had of you last year pro¬ 
duced a wonderful display, especially the 
Stocks and Asters, which were beyond 
praise.” 


Full Particulars may be had gratis and 
post free. 


SUTTON & SONS, 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

READING. 

A BOON TO AMATEUR FLORISTS. 

EPP’S SELECTED PEAT. YELLOW FIBROUS 
LOAM COMPOST for all kinds of plants, bulbs, Ac., 
certified by all the leading growers and the whole of the 
Horticultural Press as the best and cheapest to be had. 
Is. 6d. to 2s. por bushel; silver and coarse crystal sand. 
Is. 3d. and Is. 6d. per bushel. Terms for larger quan¬ 
tities on application at the DepdLs, Vauxhafl Station and 
Lewisham. 


JOHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Estd. 1805), 

O MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to the 
ROYAL FAMILY. 

MARQUEES, TENT, and SHED COVERINGS on hire 
for Horticultural Societies Ac. 

TANNED GARDEN NETTING, id. per yard. 

SCRIM, TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand 
BUNTING, Ac. 

Sample Boole of Garden Specialist, free by poet, 2 etamyt. 
THE “GWYNFE” PATENT HAMMOCK TENT 
COMBINED can be seen erected at 
48, Long Lane, West Smithfield, London. 


(JISHURST COMPOUND. — Used by 

vA many of the leading gardeners since 1859, against 
Red Spider, Mildew, Thrips, Green-fly, and other Blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft 
water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a Winter Di esBing for 
Vines and Fruit Trees. Has outlived many preparations 
intended to supersede it.—Sold retail by Seedsmen, in 
boxes, Is., 3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent 
Candle Company (Limited). 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a Situation as SECOND GARDENER in a gen¬ 
tleman’s family.—Address, “A. B.,” Partney House 
Spilsby. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. DuPprELD, Noel Humphreys, Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffif.ld, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artiste, finely reproduced in colour. 


Per Dozen 
Per Fifty 
Per Hundred 


3s. 

10s. 

17s. 


Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Address The Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C, 
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HAVE YOU NOT A TENT? 

At London Bridge, S.E., 

Is to bo soon a new fairy-like TENT. A Summer-house 
worthy of the name. Perfect shelter frcm sun and rain 
can be obtained by this new Tent, which is 9 ft. in 
diameter with 0-ft. walls. 

Complete for £3. 



P R( 2I e . C 4% « yo K WANT'S 

"FR G D0M0 

REGISTERED 1 


trade MARK 


For price list a. particulars Address* 



B. S. WILLIAMS’ 

NEW AND CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS 

FOR 1879, POST FREE. 


Silver Medal Primulas. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA COCOINEA 
(New). Per packet, 5s. and 3s. 8d. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA, Williams’ Superb 
Strain (Red, White, or Mixed). Per packet, 6s., 
3s. 6d., 2s. 0d., and Is. 6d. each. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM GIGANTEUM RUBRUM 
(New). Per packet, 5s. and 3s. 6d. 

C VOL AMEN PERSICUM GIGANTEUM. Per packet, 
6s. and 2s. 6d. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM, Williams’ 8uperb Strain. 
Per packet, 6s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 04.. and Is. 6d. 

CALCEOLARIAS, Williams’ Superb Strain, finest 
mixed. Per packet, 6s., 3s 6d., 2s. 6d., and Is. 6d. 

CINERARIA, Weatherill’s Extra Choice Strain. Per 
packet, 5a., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and Is. 6d. 

BEGONIA, New Bedding, finest mixed (New). Per 
packet, 2s. 6d. 

80LANUM HYBRIDUM EMPRESS (New). Per 
packet. 2a. ud. 

VIOLA CORNUTA LOVELINESS (New). Per packet, 
2s 6d. 

AURICULA, finest Show. Per packet. Is. 0d. 

AURICULA, ALPINE, finest mixed. Per packet, Is. 

PANSY, finest prise flower. Per packet, 2s. 6d. and Is. 

PAN8Y, Belgian or Fancy, finest mixed. Per packer, 
2s. 0<1. and Is. 

POLYANTHUS, Wiggins’ Prise 8train, Per packet. Is. 

Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 

Upper Holloway, London, I\l. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

TfOR FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS 

L 1 apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 

Sale, near Manchester. 


OSBORN" & SOHsTS 
Call attention to their large Collection of 

IRIS GERMANICA. 

It comprises about 100 distinct varieties of very free- 
flowering habit and gorgeous oolours. Strong flowering 
clumps 6s., 9s., and 12s. per dozen. 

Also an extensive collection of ROOK and BORDER 
PLANTS of every description, varying from 4s. to 18s. 
per dozen. 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, S.W. 


NOW READY. 

EWING & COMPANY'S 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a most select one of the best new English and French 
varieties. 


r 


r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

l A Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
arnily reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4)d.; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9s. 9<1. Price 4d., at Nows- 
. gents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampton-street, 
trand, W.O. ______ 

f A SEMAINE FRANC AISE: Journal 

Li framjais pour l’Angleterre: Politique, Literature, 
Sciences, Arts, Variltiz, Nouvelles, et Notes. Un 
jxomplaire par la po9te 4)d., on timbres poate. Abone- 
uient franco par 1a poate—un an, 18s.; six mois, 9s. 9d. 
)n s’abonne aux bureaux, 37, Sout'iampton-Btreot, Strand, 
London, W.C._ __ 

f A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : “ La 

Li Skmaine Francaise is well printed on good paper 
it a low prioe ; any atudent of French affairs in any part 
f the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 
jiving weeklv specimen* of the beat current literature in 
France. ”— Sheffield. Telegraph . __ 

"XSBMAINBFRANCAISB: a Weekly 

—i Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Note s. 

[ A SEMAINE FRANC AISE.—“ La 

Semaine Fhancaise has been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It certainly merits siioces s.”— Graphic. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—" The 

AJ numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will be far better for moat than any one of tho best papers 
published in Paris itself. Wo are much pleased with the 
character of it, and believe it will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. Tho 
minting is very well done.”— Queen. 

r aTsemaine franjaise.—“ la 

Li Semaine Francaisb is adm rably suited for the 
perusal of educated Englishmen.”— Brighton Guardian. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

»-i Semaine Francaise is he title of a new weekly 
French paper published in Loi don for English readers. 
The number before us is well selected as to contents, and 
contains news of French matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some space, we are 
pleased to see, is devoted to -cienoe.”— Nature. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“La 

Semaine Francaise is an excellent means for one 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Semaine 
Francaise will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master tho language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it”—Nottingham 
Journal. 

[A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.— “A 

Li French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector h.ia done all that was possible to place before 
English renders a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper contains numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability.”— Whitehaven Neves. 

F A SEMAINE FRANC AISE.—“ This 

Li periodical is very well done, and will bo highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves ancourant 
with tho s cial, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
journals published in Fra nce.”— Medical Press. _ 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ We 

Li think our readers will like the notion of reading in 
ne Los DIbat., he Soir, Le Pans, and other Pai is news- 
itipers, or the better parts of tnem. We consider it will, 
i fairly carried out, itself be the best International. The 
■reject has this further advantage ; it may correct Bt-lf- 
:entred views by showing how we look to our neigh- 
*ours.”— Literary Churchman. 9 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tel 

Li est le titre d'un journal hebdomadaire, nous pour- 
ions dire d’nne revue de tons les journanx frangaise 
uscr&liWa. Ce journal rlunit, sohs le m£mo couvert, 24 
•u 32 pages grand format, et dans ces pages sont publics, 
in frangais, les moilleurs articles, politiques, critiques, et 
itWrairee, aai ont pnru pendant la semaine danB les jour- 
iauxde Paris. Assuremeut le nuniero que nous avons sous 
es yeux est un excellent specimen de ce que peut faire uu 
heureux choix, guidd p.ir une intelligence parfaite de ce 
ini peut inWresser les lecteurs.”— Nouvelle Chronique dc 
isr ney, 

\ A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

LJ idea is an exoellent one, and its execution is fully 
■ip to the mark. A largo and increasing number are 
itudying tho language of our neighbours, and just need a 
nagazino of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles are varied and sparkiiugly written, 
md the get up of the whole is worthy of tne object the 
editor has in view.”— Christian Neves. 
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A BORDER OF HARDY FLOWERS. 
Ir, looked upon as a mere engraving, the 
floral landscape illustrated below is pleasing, 
which cannot be denied, what must be its 
charm in reality when invested with the 
beauties of colour and sunlight and shadow P 
The greater number of the flowers intro¬ 
duced to produce the effect are perfectly 
hardy—some are even called weeds—not 
even excepting the regal Foxglove, which 
some now use in gardens profusely with the 
richest and most happy effect. How grandly 
its spikes of flowers tell out against a mass of 
dark green foliage as in our engraved picture, 
and how happily the character of the droop¬ 
ing flowers contrast with the boldness of the 
great white Lily blossoms ! A great mass of 


natural, and pleasing manner, but the mixed 
border forms a sort of reception room for all 
comers and at all times. On its front margin 
one may place the newest Sedutn or silvery 
Saxifrage ; at the back or in the centre the 
latest Delphinium, Phlox, or Gladiolus ; and, 
therefore, it is, on the whole, the most useful 
arrangement for a garden. It should, as a 
rule, be placed in a rather isolated part of the 
garden, where the extent of the place permits 
of that. Not that a mixed border is not suffi¬ 
ciently presentable for any position, but, 
having many more suitable things to offer 
for the more open and important surfaces 
of the garden, this had better be kept in a 
quiet, retired place, where, indeed,its interest 
may be best enjoyed. If no better situation 
, be offered than the kitchen garden, make a 


filled, a mixed border may be formed against 
the house itself or in front of such shrubs 
as fringe even the smallest spots of lawn. 

The mixed border is capable of infinite 
variation as to plan as well as to variety of 
subjects. The most interesting variety is 
that composed of choice hardy herbaceous 
plants, bulbs, and Alpine plants. There 
is a symmetrical system which must 
be entirely kept clear of—that of placing 
quantities of one thing at regular inter¬ 
vals. The very reverse of that is the true 
system for the best and most interesting 
kind of mixed border. In a well-arranged 
one, no 6 ft. of its length should resemble 
any other similar space of the same border. 
Certainly it may be desirable to have several 
specimens of a favourite plant; but any 



Dicentra spcctabilis, with its gracefully- 
bending racemes of flowers, is nearly as hardy 
as the Lily or the Foxglove; and close at 
hand the elegant Dog’s-tooth Violet, the red 
Oxalis, and a deep purple Pansy are plants 
that positively enjoy our cold, uncertain 
climate; while masses of Day Lily, Adam’s 
Needle, and Iris, all so carefully outlined by 
the artist as to be recognisable at a glance, are 
quite hardy even in our northern counties. 
That which makes these plants so valuable 
to everyone possessing the smallest garden 
is this perfect hardiness and their flourish¬ 
ing in the open air without any but very 
slight attention. 

How to Form a Mixed Border of Hardy 
Flowers. —There are several other ways of 
arranging hardy plants in a more beautiful, 


mixed border there by all means. It is vain 
to lay down any precise rules as to the posi¬ 
tion or arrangement of this or anything 
else; for, even if we succeeded in having 
them adopted, what a sad end would it not 
lead to—every place like its neighbour! 
That, aboveall others,is a thing tobeavoided. 
In old times the borders on each side of the 
main walk of the kitchen garden were mostly 
appropriated to herbaceous plants ; and, if 
well done, this is a good practice, especially if 
the place be small. A border arranged in this 
way in a small villa garden will prove a very 
attractive feature, especially if cut off from 
the vegetable and fruit Quarters by a trellis- 
work completely covered with good, strong- 
growing varieties of Roses on their own 
roots. Nicely arranged, however, and well 


approach to planting the same thing in 
numerous places along the same line should 
be avoided. I should not, for instance, place 
one of the neat Saxifrages along in front of 
the border at regular intervals, fine and well 
suited as it might be for that purpose, but, 
on the contrary, attempt to produce in all 
parts a distinct and varied, yet choice, selec¬ 
tion of plants. 

The plan on the next page shows a small 
portion of what I conceive to be an approach 
to a tastefully-arranged mixed border, so far 
as size and quality of the plants are con¬ 
cerned. Each of the dwarf plants in front 
should be allowed to grow into a strong, 
spreading tuft. 

The borders should be deeply prepared, 
and of a fine free texture—in short, of good, 
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rich, sandy loam. That is the ohief point 
in the culture. It is a great mistake to dig 
among cboiqe hardy plants, and, therefore, 
no amount of pains should be spared in the 
preparation of the ground at first. If tho¬ 
roughly well made then, there will be no 
need of any digging of the soil for a long 
time, though it will require to be kept per¬ 
fectly clean. 

The following is a selection of first-rate 
herbaceous perennials:— 


Acanthus 
latifolius 
Bpinoesisimoa 
Achillea 
anplenifolia 
Eupatorium 
Ptarmicafl.-pl. 
Acomtum 
japonicum 
variegaium 
Adonis 
vernal is 
Aletroemeria 
aurea 
Anchu8a 
italiea 
Anemone 
alpina 
angulosa 
coronaria 
fulgens 
He pat ca 
japonica 
pa Hunts 


Anemone 
Pulsatilla 
syl vestris 
Aquilegia 
alpina 
ccBrulea 
chrysantha 
truncata 
Arum 
italioam 
Asclepisa 
tuberoea 
Aster 
Amelias 
elegans 
laevis 

Nov® Anglin 
Novi fielgi 
pyrenrous 
Reeveai 
turbinellus 
versicolor 
Astragalus 
monspee Bulanus 


Baptisia 
australis 
Betonica 
grandiflora 
Galla 
palustris 
Callirhoe 
involucrata 
Galystagia 
dahurica 
pnbesoens 
Campanula 
alpina 
carpatica 
grand is 
macrantha 
nobilis 
persicifolia 
rotundi folia 
turbinata 
Card u us 
enophoras 
Chelone 
giabra 


Lathyrus Mertensia 

grandiflorus virginioa 

latifolius Monarda 

rotundifolins didyma 

Leucaubbemom Kalmiana 

lacustre Myosotis 

Liatris dissiti flora 

elegans palustris 

spirata sjlvatica 

sqaarroea Nepeta 

Linar ia tlussini 

dalmatica (Enothera 

vulgaris fruticosa 

Linum ; Jamesi 

alpinum macrocar pa 

arboreum marginata 

fiavum riparia 

narbonnense spedosa 

perenne Omphalodea 

Lobelia verna 

cardinal is Onobrychis 

Lupin us montana 

polyphyllus Ononis 

Ljohnn arvensis 

diuma fl.-pl. rotundifolios 

chalcedonioa Orobus 

and vara. oyaneus 

Haageana flaccidus 

vespertina lsthyroides 

Viscaria variegatus 

Ly thrum vernus 

Salioaria roseum Pecnia in great 


Malva 

campanulata 
mo. < hata 
Mecor.opsis 
cambrica 
Medicago 
faloata 
Melittis 


variety 

Papaver 

br&cte&tum 

lateritium 

nudicaule 

orientals 

pilosum 

Fhlomis 


Uelissophyllnm herba-venta 


Phlomis 
Buss el liana 
8am ia 
tnberosa 
Phlox 
Carolina 
desnssata and 
▼are. 
ovata 
panioulata 
Phygelius 
capenais 
Pbyaostegia 
denticulata 
imbricata 
Virginian* 
Phytolaoca 
decandra 
Platycodbn 
__ antumnale 
grandiflorum 
Plumbago 
Larpent® 
Polygonatum 
multiflorum 
Polygonum 
cus pi datum 
Potentilla in var. 
Primula 
denticulata 
sikkimensls 
Prunella 
grandiflora 
Pyrethram 
carneum 
serotinum 
Ranunculus 
aconitifolius 
acrls fl -pi. 
amplexicaulis 
monapeliacus 


SOME POPULAR TENDER ANNUALS. 
Op tender annuals that serve daring the summer 
to beautify the garden borders, there are none 
more useful or popular than Stocks, Asters, 

I Balsams, and Marigolds. These are all easily 
raised, oome very true from seed, and may be 
had of the finest quality in the humblest garden, 
if only good strains of seed be obtained for the 
pnrpose. All these beautiful annuals require 
just the same treatment, should be sown at the 
same time and under the same conditions, and 
may be grown in the same beds or borders as 
required. The Asters are a numerous family, 
but the best for common use are the Victorias 
and the dwarf Chrysanthemum kinds. If all 
the various colours found in the diverse forms 
into which this family of annuals is divided are to 
be classed as distinct, it is probable that at least 
a hundred such may be found. The Victorias, 
for instance, have from twelve to fifteen colours ; 
the Tall Quilled the same number ; the Dwarf 
Bonquet nearly as many, and so on j so that the 
variety ia remarkable, and the whole nnmber 
beyond the capacities of any ordinary garden. 
Stocks of the annnal oharacter are quite as 
numerous. There are Ten-week, Intermediate, 
Giant, Emperor, Wall-leaved, and numeroos 
others, all exceedingly beautiful and of the 
most varied colours. A few score plants of the 
Ten-week and pyramidal kinds are charming in 
I the summer garden ; they are remarkably sweet. 


Trellis of galvanised wire covered with Boses growing on their natural roots. 


Silvery 

Centauiea. 


Fortune’s Lily, 


Larkspur 

(perennial). 


Globe Thistle. 


Michaelmas Daisy (tall). 


Day Lily. 

* 


Pyrethrum roseum. 


Pentstemon. 

# 

Michaelmas Daisy Snowdrop 

(dwarf). Anemone. 

* * 


Globe Flower. 

* 

Funkia 

grandiflora. 


Rook Mountain Californian Alpine 

Soapwort. Ladies’-Angers. Hooseleek.J Catchfly. 


Rudbeckia Newmanni. 


Erigeron 

speciosus. 

Bohemian Comfrey. 

* 

Spring 
Bitter Vetch. 


Tali 

Flame Flower. 

# 

White Anemone 
(tall). 

# 

Alpine Sea Holly. 

* 

Peach-leaved Hairbell. 

« 

Iris 

Vietorine. 

# 


Dicentra spectabilis. 

# 


Gentiana 

asclepiadea. 


Scarlet 

Anemone. 

* 


Blue Evergreen Phlox 

Arabia. Gentianella. Candytuft. (creeping). 


DIAGRAM OF A PART OF MIXED BORDER. 


Chelone 
oblique 
Commelina 
cce'estia 
Convolvulus 
Boldanella 
Coreopsis 
lanceolate 
tenuifolia 
Coronilla 
iberiea 
montana 
varia 
Cory dal is 
nobilis 
Crambo 
oordi folia 
Cynara 
Bcolymus 
Cypripedium 
Bpecta bile 
Delphinium in fine 
variety 
Dentaria 
laciniata 
Dicentra 
eximia 
spectabilis 
Dictamnus 
Fr&xinella 
Dodocatheon 
integrifoliom 
Jeffreyanum 
Media 
Doronicom 
caucasicnm 
Dracocophalum 
arguncnse 
au*triacmn 
grandiflorum 
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Dracocephalum 
Ruyschianum 
Echinops 
rnthenicus 
Epilobium 
angusti folium 
rosmarinifoliom 
Bpi medium 
pinnntum 
Erantbis 
hyen alia 
Erigeron 
specioBum 
Erodium 
Manescavi 
Eryngium 
alpinum 
amethyetinum 
Erythronium 
Dctis-caais 
Ferula 
tingitana 
Funkia 
grandiflora 
bieboldi 
Gail'ardia 
amtata 
grandiflora 
Galoga 
officinalis 
Gentiana 
Andrewsl 
asclepiadea 
Geranium 
ibericum 
Lambertianum 
platypetalum 
san gain earn 
striatum 
armenum 


Geum 
chilenso 
montan am 
Gypsophila 
panioulata 
Steveni 
Hedysarum 
obecurum 
Helenium 
atropurpureom 
autumnale 
Helianthus 
orgyalis 

multifloras CL-pl. 
Helichrysam 
arenariam 
Helleborus 
at rorubens 
niger and its 
varieties 
olympicns 
pnrpura-cens 
Hemcrocallia 
disjticha 
flava 
fulva 
graminea 
Hesperia 
matronalis fl.-pl 
Iris 

flavescens 

florentina 

germanica 

Monnieri 

nudic&n is 

ochroleuoa 

pallida 

sambucina 

subbiflora 

variegata | 


Ranunculus 
montan os 
spioatns 
Rhexia 
virginioa 
Rudbeckia 
californioa 
Drummondi 
fnlgida 
hirta 
laciniata 
speciosa 
Salvia 
argentea 
patens 
Saponaria 
ocymoides 
Saxifraga 
coriiifolia 
cra«si folia 
Sc'abiosa 
caucaslea 
Scutellaria 
alpina 
lupulina 

Bed am 

kamtschaticam 

Bieboldi 

SDectabile 

sporiam 


alpeetris 
Elizabeths 
Bohafta 
Sisyrinohiam 
grandiflorum 
Bpigelia 
marilandica 
Bpir®a 
Aruncus 
palmata 
vennsta 
Btatice 
latlfolia 
speoiosa 
tatarica 
Symphyandra 
pendula 
Symphytum 
bohemicum 
caucasicum 
Thermo psi* 
fabacea 
Thlaspi 
lati folium 
Tradesoantia 
virginioa an 
vara. 
Tritoma 
U varia 


Trollias 
OBiaticus 
europreu* 
napelbfolias 
Tropmolum 
pentaphyllam 
polyp by 11am 
speciosam 
Verbascam 
Ch&ixi 
Veronica 
Candida 
corymbosa 
gentianoides 
incarnate 
inciaa 
Benders oni 
Yicia 
argentea 
Cracca 
Vinca 
herbaoea 
Viola 
caloarata 
oornata 
la tea 
i pedata 


- Seaside Plants. —Two valuable plants that will 
flonriah even nnder the influence of the sea breeze 
in the teeth of the wind are Voronica Arderaoni and 
deemsata. These grow and flower where a Nettle wonld 
hardly live. I have seen plants of tbcaa at Southport, 
where there is very little bat salt breetes and san<£-j! 


Google 


and furnish very handsome nosegays. Balsams 
are, perhaps fortunately, leas numerous; and, 
although there are several bo- called strains, yet 
the very best kinds grown are limited to one 
form of growth, and to about twenty distinct 
shades of colour. Whilst the foreign seed 
growers have so far invariably produced the best 
strains of Stocks and Asters, oar home growers 
have the finest Balsams in the world, and the seed 
they produce is warranted to reproduce flowers 
of the finest character. Those who grow only 
common semi.double strains that have undergone 
no selection can hardly form any conception of 
the beauty of the flowers prodaoed on good 
strains, huge blooms as large and donble as a 
Camellia. Such blooms will be found on plants 
growing in the open ground as well as on those 
grown under glass. Their production is quite 
a question of “ strain.” Marigolds are in con¬ 
siderable variety, although divided into only two 
diatinob sections, viz., the African or upright 
growing, and the French or spreading kind. 
African Marigolds produce huge double flowers, 
all of yellow or Orange shades; and the French 
kinds have smaller but diversely-marked flowers, 
the best of whioh are striped, and these, when per. 
foot, are highly esteemed in the north as exhibition 
flowers. The old French strain is very spread¬ 
ing in growth, and oovers a large portion of the 
border. There ia, however, an improved dwarf 
compact strain, the plants being, when in bloom. 
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from 12 in. to 15 in. in height, end about the same 
in diameter. These are now beginning to pro. 
dnoe striped blooms of the best quality, and in 
time will doubtless exolade the largest sorts from 
onr gardens. Seed of these annuals, which were 
sown in pans or shallow boxes in the n.i idle of 
April, should, if possible, be put oat into the 
borders absut the third week in May. The 
Btronger the plants are the better; and, as jast 
at the time of putting out they are young and 
tender, and the slugs are aotive, great care 
must be exercised to keep the plants from being 
eaten of. If they can be saved for the first 
fortnight, they will then take care of themselves. 
A little slaked lime or some soot should be 
dusted round the plants occasionally to keep the 
slugs at bay. This little oare will be well repaid 
later on in the summer. Those who have not yet 
sown seeds may now do so.— Field. 


Heather Edgings.— Few have any oon- 
ception of what an effective edging for large 
beds or borders can be formed of the oommon 
Heather or Ling, as it is often called. The 
more choice kinds are much used in clumps in 
shrubberies, but, until the other day, I had no 
idea that the wild Ling oould be effectively 
employed as an edging plant. A friend of mine 
had a short drive up to the house ; on the right 
hand side is a wide border filled with standard 
Hoses, and baoked by a hedge of the same 
trained against wires; under the standards are 
bedding plant*, the whole being finished off 
with a wide border of Heather next the narrow 
band of Grass whioh separates the drive from 
the border. On the left side is the lawn, along 
the edge of whioh is a narrow ribbon border 
about 3 ft. wide, along the centre of whioh is a 
row of standards. Each side of the band is 
edged with Heather, next the Heather last 
Bummer were Calceolarias, and in the oentre a 
row of single purple Petunias. The effect as a 
whole was very good. The Heather used in this 
case was got from a common near at hand, oare 
having been taken to see that it was all of one 
variety, and that it was oleared of all weeds and 
Grass.—A. H. [It should only be planted 
where the soil is such as it likes, and air not 
smoky.] 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf. —Until last 
season this popular bedding plant had somewhat 
disappointed me, being uncertain as regards 
habit and duration of bloom; but all through 
last year it flowered most profusely, maintaining 
its dwarf compact habit. When in this con¬ 
dition it is one of the most charmingly effective 
flowering plants with which I am acquainted, 
and it is doubly valuable now when the Verbena 
is so generally subjeob to disease. The oheerful 
asure blue of the Ageratum as a band or second- 
row plant is most appropriate, furnishing a 
beautiful contrast to scarlet, yellow, or white. 
It is worthy of note that in taking cuttings they 
should be selected from plants that have a dense 
habit, for, except this is attended to, they prove 
very uncertain as to height. The true strain 
yields cuttings but sparingly after flowering; 
therefore it is best to out a few plants over for 
the purpose of producing cuttings.—G. W. 

Dicentra spectabilis.—This beautiful hardy 
plant, the flowers of which in some parts of the 
country are called Clocks and Watches, is one of 
the most brilliant plants for the herbaceous or 
mixed border, and a grand subject for the 
greenhouse. All plants that are forced early 
are better for being established in pots some 
time before they are subjected to heat; there- 
fore, if not potted till late in the autumn, do not 
push them on too eagerly the first season, and 
after they have done flowering plaoe them in a 
cool pit to finish and mature their growth. The 
following winter they may be had in bloom 
easily by Christmas. After two or three years’ 
forcing, if any of the plants look weak, divide 
the roots and plant them out in the reserve 
border to increase stock, and to gain strength 
for future use. It is a good plan to divide and 
plant out half the stock every year, reserving 
the strongest for the earliest bloom the following 
season, and potting a like number from the re¬ 
serve bed to force in succession. When bloom¬ 
ing is over let them have the same attention as 
to watering, Ac., till the growth is matured; 
then plunge them in a ooal-ash bed for the 
summer.—E. H, 
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GARDEN RECEIPTS. 

HOW TO DE8TR0Y ANTS. 

Thk most simple and effectual way to destroy 
ants is to pour boiling water on the nests at 
night; but if the nest should be in a pot 
amongst the roots of a plant, the best way is to 
immerse the pot and plant in cold water, and 
let it stand for five or six hours, in whioh time 
the ants will all be drowned, and their eggs 
destroyed. 

A very effeotual plan is to place raw meat in 
dishes or vessels of any kind about places whioh 
they infest, and, as they prefer that kind of food 
to any other, they surround it in thousands. 
Boiling water is then poured upon them, and this, 
if persistently applied, with the bait above 
recommended, will in time effect a good riddance. 

The following mixtures have also been found 
successful: 4 oz. of Quassia chips, boiled for 10 
minutes in a gallon of water, dissolving in the 
liquid while cooling 4 oz. of soft soap. Or take 
1 pound of black soap, dissolve it in 4 gallons 
of water, and sprinkle the solution through a 
fine rose over the runs and nests, taking care, 
however, not to water the roots of the plants 
with it. 

It is not generally known that fresh Peruvian 
guano will drive ants from any spot, however 
firm a hold they may have obtained on it. 
Paraffin and benzoline oil are said to have the same 
effect. Tarpentine, gas-water, flour of Bulphur, 
lime-water, a deoootion of Elder leaves, ohloride of 
limedissolved in water, and camphor have also been 
recommended. Suppose a oolony of ants to be 
commencing operations on a lawn, it is an easy 
matter to trap them all by placing a large empty 
flower.pot, with the hole stopped, over it. The 
ants will build up into the pot, and in a short 
time it may be lifted with a shovel and be 
carried away and dropped into a vessel of water, 
whioh will make an end of them. When they 
make a run up the stem of a fruit tree, a line of 
gas tar all round will put a stop to their progress 
and do no harm to the tree. To poison them, 
mix arsenic with sugar and water, put the 
mixture in a saucer and lay a slate over it, and 
on the slate a stone. This of course, is a 
dangerous plan, and any who think of adopting 
it must use their own judgment as to the safety 
of any larger animals. It is said that ants will 
avoid any tree whioh has a circle of chalk around 
the stem. 

In houses and other plaoes where hot water 
cannot be poured on the soil without danger to 
the plants, pieces of coarse sponge dipped in 
diluted treacle will form a most effectual trap. 
The aDts will orowd into the Bponges, which 
should be taken up from time to time and thrown 
into a vessel of boiling water. An equally 
effeotual plan, in suoh plaoes, is to lay half- 
picked bones about. These will soon be covered 
with ants, and can then be thrown into a vessel 
of boiling water, after whioh they should be 
again laid down to attract a fresh batch of 
victims. By persisting in the use of either of 
the two last-mentioned traps, a house will be 
completely oleared of ante in a short time; the 
sooner, of oourse, in proportion to the number of 
bones or sponges employed. 


HOW TO PROTECT FRUIT-BUDS AND 

SEEDS FROM BIRDS. 

Thk most effeotual device for preserving Peas, 
Cherries, Ac., from the attacks of small birds is 
the imitation hawk, which may be made in the 
following manner :—Take a good sized sound 
Mangold Wurtzel,and with a pocket-knife roughly 
shape it into something like the body of a bird; 
stick some turkey’s (or any large dark.brown) 
feathers in on each side for wings, not forgetting 
to add a good wide-spread tail. Now bore a 
hole throught the body from back to breast; 
through this pass a piece of stout string, and 
secure it by tying a small piece of wood on as 
a stopper under the breast. The other end of 
the string should be attached to the end of a 
long flexible rod,which is then to be tied on to a 
branoh of the fruit tree or the top of a Pea stake 
in such a manner that the suspended ‘’hawk” 
may swing freely to-and-fro clear of the branohes, 
Ac. If properly hung, it will represent a hover¬ 
ing bird of prey so well, that even the astute 
jay makes a hasty retreat as soon as he oatohes 


sight of it. Three or four of these “hawks” 
have been found a complete protection in a large- 
sized garden. 

A stuffed oat is also an excellent bird soarer, ■ 
and, if placed in a conspicuous position, will pro¬ 
tect a large batch of seed beds, or a number of 
trees or bushes. The skin may be stuffed in the 
rudest manner with hay, putting sticks into the 
legs. With a little oare it will last for years. It 
should not be forgotten that before it is stuffed, 
it must be well salted, or otherwise prepared 
against putrefaction. 

The following simple plan has been found most 
effeotual in protecting Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes : Take a ball of grey or whitey-brown 
linen thread, fasten the end of it to one of the 
twigs of the Gooseberry or Currant bush, and 
then cross the thread backwards and forwards 
from twig to twig in perhaps a dozen different 
directions, and fasten off. It is not neoeBsary 
that the thread should be white or ooarse; it 
ought rather to be fine aBd dark—a thing to be 
felt not seen. The birds come boldly to settle on 
the trees, and they strike against these to them 
invisible snares, for such no doubt they deem 
them to be; they fly off in a hurry, and settle on 
the walls or trees round about, longing and 
getting hungry, till at last they disappear. Small 
fruits grown on trellises placed 3 ft. apart or so 
are much more easily protected than when 
grown in the common bush form by passing the 
net over the tops of the trellises. This plan per¬ 
mits of the fruit being readily collected, a man 
or boy passing easily between the lines. 

As regards Peas and other seeds sown in drills, 
simply stretch a thread, sometimes two, along 
each drill, at about 2 in. from the ground, sup. 
porting it at that height by little forked sticks. 
If you put it much higher than this, the birds do 
not seem to care for it —it does not touch them; 
that is the grand seoret, something whioh tonohes 
them, something they do not well see, nor know 
what it means. Some people use thiok white 
| strings with feathers tied to them, and placed 
[ perhaps 2 ft. from the ground. The birds soon 
understand these, and oare little for them; in 
short, they sometimes seem to aot as a lure, a 
notice to the birds that there is something to be 
had worth looking after, but anyone adopting 
the plan rooommended will have little cause to 
complain of the birds, however numerous they 
! may be. 

A hank of tow well teased on the bushes, so 
as to leave a number of waving fragments that 
will move with every breath of wind, is reoom- 
mended by those who have tried it as one of the 
| best possible means of protecting them. Tow 
| appears to be one of those things whioh no bird 
i can understand, notwithstanding that they 
quickly penetrate and despise the not very 
dissimilar mystery of rags employed in the same 
way; of the tow they are wisely suspicions, and 
keep at a safe distance. 


Hellebore and Gooseberry Caterpillar.—The best 

material for destroying the Gooseberry caterpillar is 
Hellebore powder, which some apply in water by means 
of a syringe, and otbers dost over the bushes. For the 
latter purpose nothing exoeeds in cheapness and 
simplicity a common pepper-box or a tin box with holes 
pieroed in the lid. Hellebore may be bought of any 
druggist at fromSd. to 8d. per pound, but oare should 
be taken to get it fresh, otherwise it is ineffeotual.- 
In the oase of Vines attacked with mildew the only sure 
remedy is flour of sulphur. Hellebore and sulphur 
are best applied when the leaves are wet, as, when dry, 
large portions of both get wasted.—A. 

Tobacco Smoke,—Tobacoo smoke is a good servant, 
but a bad master. There are Borne plants that never 
get used to it. Many Ferns (especially the young 
fronds), Gloxinias, Caladiums, Ac., are among those 
that do not relish Tobacco. Therefore, when Ferns get 
attacked by thrips it is safer to wash and dip than to 
smoke them; and if the latter must be resorted to, 
smoko before the young fronds are developed. As to 
Gloxinias, they ought never to need smoking. When 
skilfully grown in a moist house, or pot-plunged in a 
genial bottom heat, within 1 ft. or 3 ft. of the glass, and 
shaded during bright Bunahine for a few hours on the 
early side of noon, they will continue dean. If thrip 
gets on them owing to their being grown in dry houses, 
their beauty will be greatly impaired. Aphides some¬ 
times appear, and a gentle smoking will exterminate 
them without injuring the leaves. For it is a singular 
fact that the penetrability, if I may so expresa it, of 
green fly is very largely dependent on the nature of 
its food. Let it feed on such wood as Cherry, Peach, or 
Plum shoots, and it is almost indestructible by Tobaooo 
smoke. But let it eat Cucumber or Gloxinia leaves, and 
a few puffs pieroea its armonr of defenoe, and it is 
dead, iienoe it is not always needful to give all plants 
an equal dose of smoke, and it is even more certain that 
all plants will not endure the same strength with equal 
impunity.—D, 
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THE JAPAN BERBERIS OR 
MAHONIA. 

Tins is a robust and handsome evergreen 
shrub, growing from 6 ft. 


THE SHRUBBERY. I pretty good condition along the flower-walk 

in Kensington Gardens. There are other 
varieties of this elegant tree equally impor¬ 
tant. such as sophoraefolia, macrophylla, 
microphylla, and Decaisneana. 

_ Gleditscbia. —This is much less known as 

to 8 ft. high, in | a town tree than the Robinia, but is even 


good soil. Its leaves are of a dark shining more valuable, retaining, as it does, its leaves 


green, and its flowers, which are produced 
in April, are of a bright yellow. During 
summer, in a suitable climate, it is laden 
with large oval berries of a deep purple 
colour. In warm districts it forms a charm¬ 
ing plaut for isolating on a small lawn, or it 
is well suited for a corner position. Iu 
climates where it will not grow freely out- 
of-doors it is quite worthy of occupying a 
prominent position in an orchard house, 
glass corridor, or any unheated structure 
where its fine beauty of form and foliage 
will show to good effect. 


in a perfectly greon condition till late in 
autumn, and attaining, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, a height of nearly 80 ft. A tall 
and well-developed Gleditschia is more 
beautiful than the finest Robinia; indeed, 
taking stateliness and grace into considera¬ 
tion, I know of no tree to surpass such 
specimens as that of the Gleditschia in 
Professor Owen’s garden in Richmond Park. 
I have observed these Gleditschias thriving 
in small gardens in London, where they 
have been most carelessly planted; therefore, 
there would be no difficulty in growing good 
specimens of them in our streets and squares. 


NURSES FOR TREES. 

With good nursing almost any 
shrubs or trees may be made to 
grow any where. Without it there 
are hundreds of places where it is 
hopeless to attempt to grow rare 
Coniferous or common trees, such 
as Oaks, for instance. Whatever 
docs best in the neighbourhood— 
whether it be Larch, Spruce, Scotch 
Fir, Birch, or even Broom—that is 
the best plant to use for nursing 
and sheltering the trees or shrubs 
we wish to predominate ultimately. 

Plant choice trees in the positions 
and at the distances we wish them 
to occupy, but plant the nurses 
everywhere. Let them fill all the 
intervening spaces, almost em¬ 
bracing the permanent plants on 
all sides, without actually touching 
them. The function of these 
nurses is to help the other trees to 
grow, just as ours taught us to 
walk. But in arboreal matters the 
nurse is often allowed to grow over 
and smother the tree it was meant 
to help ; and so there has been a 
rebound against the whole system 
of nursing, and we constantly see 
trees of rare form and surpassing 
beauty set down in the open teeth 
of the wind. Is it any wonder 
that, thus exposed, they refuse to 
grow, become stunted, or die ? Good nursing 
is the secret of arboreal as of animal health; 
but when the tree or man is once vigorous 
enough to grow or walk alone, nurses must 
be dispensed with. F. 



The Tulip Tree. —This is quite at homo 
in London, and is one of the most valuable 
of city troes. 

The Flowering Ash (Ornus europsea).— 
This thrives perfectly, and is very orna¬ 
mental in early summer. 

Pyramidal Plane. —This is a close-grow¬ 
ing variety of the commou London Plane, 
and would, doubtless, make au equally good 
town tree. 

Poplar. —Of the many species and varie¬ 
ties that exist of this, the Abele Poplar is, 
perhaps, one of the finest which we have for 
towns. 

Pterocarya caucasica. —This has noble 
compound leaves, and will do well as a town 
tree. 

Ailantus glandulosa. — This thrives 
famously in towns, both in America and in 
Europe. Good examples of it may be seen 
both iu Oxford aud in Cambridge Terraces, 
Edgware Road. 

Among the preceding are some 
of our largest town trees. There 
is, however, a host of trees smaller 
in stature, but more beautiful in 
bloom, and well calculated to re¬ 
lieve the monotony resulting from 
planting any of the larger kinds 
in quantity, which thrive equally 
well in towns as in the open coun¬ 
try. These are the Thorns in 
splendid variety, the snowy Mes- 
pilus, the Almond, the Apricot 
tree, the Cherries (double and 
single), the Judas tree, the de¬ 
ciduous Cotoneasters, the Quince, 
the Laburnums, Gymnocladns 
canadensis, Koelreuteria panicu- 
lata, Salisburia adiantifolia, such 
vigorous and hardy Magnolias as 
acuminata, the Dutch Medlar, the 
double - blossomed Peaches, the 
Cherry Plum, Pyrus in great 
variety, Weeping Sophora, the 
Lilac, and the Weeping Wych 
Elm. Many others might be 
named; but these will suffice to 
show that if we lack variety in 
city plantings, it is not for want 
of materials. G. 


The Japanese Evergreen Berberis. Well-grown specimen planted out 
in cool house. 


A STATELY GARDEN PLANT. 
A noble plant in borders or the 


TREES FOR TOWNS. 

TnE following trees are such as I know 
will grow in London and other large cities: 

Robinia (False Acacia).—This thrives in 
all parts of London; but it is rarely so 
planted as to ensure more than half its full 
development. It retains its verdure till late 
in autumn, then sheds its leaves quickly, 
and goes to rest for the winter. Id has, in 
this respect, an immense advantage over the 
Lime, which occupies half the summer in 
shedding its rusty leaves. The round- 
headed variety, which forms such compact 
and glorious masses of verdure in various 
cities in Italy, is well worthy of attention ; 
and so is the pyramidal one, which has a 
habit like that of the Lombardy Poplar. It 
is a peculiarly graceful tree, and especially 
adapted for positions in towns and cities 
where a tree with wide-spreading branches 
might be objectionable. Its columns of 
graceful verdure may rise in the narrowest 
streets, or from the smallest enclosures 
round public buildings, &c., without shut¬ 
ting out light, or giving rise to any objec¬ 
tionable drip. This variety may be seen in 
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Maples. —Nearly all the species of this 
noble family may be grown well in London, 
and any of half-a-dozen distinct species of 
Maple are better worthy of a place in town 
than the common Lime. Among sorts to 
be recommended may be mentioned the 
Great Columbian, the Neapolitan, the Hun¬ 
garian, the Siberian, and the Norway Maples. 

Alders. —Of the cut-leaved kind there is a 
fine old tree in the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
garden at Montague House. This variety, 
which forms such a distinct-looking tree, 
attains as great a height as the common 
kind, and there are other sorts that thrive 
equally well in towns. 

Birch. —The Weeping Biroh is quite at 
home in London, and the nobler species, 
such as Betula nigra, will also succeed, and 
may bo seen in Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde Park. 

Celtis occidentalis. —Of this there is a 
fine tree at Fulham, overhanging the King’s 
Road. 

The Common Asu. —This and its allies, 
some of which differ greatly from one 
another in appearance, make excellent town 
town trees. A good collection of them may 
be seen iu perfect health in Kensington 
Gardens, near the pretty little cottage on 
the south bank of the Serpentine. They 
are, however, too much crowded, and begin 
to want relief in the way of thinning. 


corners of shrubberies is the very 
silvery - leaved Centaurea baby- 
lonica. It is quite hardy, and when 
planted in good ground, sends up strong 
shoots, clad with yellow flowers, to a height 
of ten or twelve feet. The bloom, which 
continues from July to September, is nob 
by any means so attractive as the leaves; 
but the plant is at all times picturesque. In 
groups, or, still better, isolated on rough or 
undulating parts of the garden it has a very 
fine effect. When the leaves alone are seen, 
it is worthy of a place among the finest 
hardy variegated subjects, but when it sends 
up its strong stems, it is a fit associate for 
Hollyhocks and the very tallest herbaceous 
plants. 

WEEPING TREES. 

The illustration on the next page represents 
a Weeping Beech tree after it has acquired 
age, and become well furnished with 
branches profusely laden with pendulous 
spray. It is a peculiarity of most weeping 
trees not to show their full beauty of cha¬ 
racter until they have attained a considerable 
age. Who knows anything of a Weeping 
Beech who has only seen a young specimen 
recently planted ? Years must elapse before 
such treesexhibit the appearance represented 
by the accompanying woodcut; but when 
that condition has been attained they form, 
in ornamental grouuds, a never-ending 
source of interest. 
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Among other weeping trees which may 
be grown in nearly any garden are :— 

Tiie Weeping Almond (Amygdalus com¬ 
munis pendula).—This is j weeping form of 
the common Sweet Almond, and is bndded 
about 5 ft. high on the Bitter Almond and 
Muscle and Mignonne stock. It is of a 
decided pendulous character, and an exceed- 
ingly free-flowering tree. 

The Fern - leaved Weeping Birch 
(Betula laciniata pendula).—This is com¬ 
monly known as the Fern-leaved Birch ; it 
has deeply-cut leaves, and is ono of the 
finest of weeping trees. The young branches 
droop in cord-like festoons laden with pretty 
leaves, which in summer are remarkably 
attractive. The Fern-leaved Birches, indeed, 
are regarded by many as the finest-foliaged 
trees in Battersea Park in June and July. 

Tub Weeping Cherry (Cerasus Chamaa- 
ccrasus).—This tree flowers freely, and also 
produces fruit, which, however, is of no 
value. It makes a fine close umbrella-headed 
tree, the branches being slender, very droop¬ 
ing, short, and thickly clothed with small 
leaves. It makes 


l?ALIX AMERICANA PENDULA. —Thi8 is a 
strong-growing Willow, and one often met 
with in gardens on account of its adapta¬ 
bility for many ornamental purposes, and its 
easy growth. It thrives best budded or 
grafted, and makes a fine object when 
worked low, as it annually sends up good 
growths, and in a few years forms a beauti¬ 
ful and graceful tree. 

Salix babylonica. —It need hardly be 
stated that this is the common Weeping 
Willow, with which everyone is familiar, and 
which is so well adapted for choice posi¬ 
tions in gardens, cemeteries, or water 
margins. 

Salix caprea pendula. —This is commonly 
known as the Kilmarnock Weeping Willow, 
and is also called the Weeping Goat Willow, 
and the Great Round-leaved Willow. It 
thrives well in moderately dry garden soil, 
and has broad downy leaves and long 
branches. It makes a beautiful weeping 
tree, and as the branches are thickly pro¬ 
duced and the leaves large, they make a 


manently furnishing the margins of bods and 
masses of shrubs naked in winter : — 

Andromeda floiibunda Hydrangea, several kinds 

Arctostaphylns Uva Ursi Hypericum calyoinutn 

Astragalus Tragacantha Indigofera Do Mia 

Azalea amcena ,, tloribunda 

Bryanthu* erectus Ivies, in great variety 

Cal Inna vulgaris, in var. Juniper us squamata 

Cistus, various species „ lamariscifolia 

Cornua Canadensis Kalmia latifolia 

L'otoneaster microphylla „ nana 

,, thymifolia Ledum buxifolinm 

Cytiana sessilifolius „ thy mifohum 

Daphne alpina Mahonia aquifolia 

„ Cneorum Menziesia, .-everal kinds 

,, collina Ononis fruticosa 

.. ,, floniana ,. roiundifulia 

Empetrum nigrum Pernettya, several kinda 

„ raornm Polygala Cbamiebuxua 

Epigsaa repena Potentilla floribunda 

Erica, all hardy specie* ., fmticom 

Kuonyinua j*»p jnicua f J. Rhododendron, many kinds 
argentea Rnscua hypoglosanm 

nanus „ racemosuj 

Euonymua radicans fol. Salix lanatA 

variegata „ reticulata 

Gaultheria procumbens Santolina Ohamrecypari'sns 

„ Bhallon ,, vlrid’a 

Genista anglica Skiinmia japonica 

„ hispanici „ laureola 

,, aairittalis oblata 

., tinctori’i Poirtea, several kinda 

Helianthemam*, many Vaccininm, 3 or 4 kinds 

kinds Vinca, various kinds 

The Camellia in 


a fine pictorial 
object in shrub¬ 
bery borders, and 
in other positions 
in which its head 
is seen above the 
s urrounding 
shrubs. There is 
also a golden- 
varie gated 
variety of this 
Cherry, which 
makes a beautiful 
and distinct ob¬ 
ject when treated 
like the green 
sort. 

The Weeping 
Hawthorn (Cra¬ 
taegus Oxyacan- 
tba pendula).— 
This is a weeping 
variety of the 
common Haw¬ 
thorn. It grows 
vigorously, and 
produces a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers 
precisely similar 
to those of com¬ 
mon May. On 
lawns or in the 
front of shrub¬ 
beries this tree is 



An old Weeping Beech, 


the Open Air.—One 
fact connected with 
the cultivation of tho 
Camellia mud not be 
omitted, and it is this: 
it will not grow in soil 
from the limestone 
formation; like tho 
Rhododendron and 
otlierAmtrican plants, 
it seems to abhor lime. 
In tough fibrous loam 
from the sandstone 
formation, taking tbo 
fine soil out, using it 
rough, anu making it 
as firm as possible in 
the pots, it will grow 
like a Willow; and the 
same may be said of 
it in such upland peat 
—poors* it is—as may 
be procured from 
most parts of Sher¬ 
wood k'orest. This,laid 
up for a few months 
to rot, and then broken 
up to the size of 
pigeons’ eggs, and the 
tine Boil taken away, 
is as good a soil as 
need be used for the 
plant. 

Increasing Mis¬ 
tletoe .—a few years 
ago ifour or five) a 
mnn in the village 
where I reside put 
some berries on my 
trees, and in nearly 
every instance they 
grew. He merely 
squeezed the inside 
free from the skin on 
to tho young bark of 
App’e and other 
treep. They, of course, 
adhered of their own 


very beautiful. 

The Weeping Ash (Fraxinus excelsior i 
pendula).—ThiB is a weeping variety of the 
common Ash. It is grafted ou the erect 
variety, either immediately above the ground 
or 6 ft. or 8 ft. high, more or less, as may be 
required The branches hang down thickly, 
and, with a little attention, will form almost 
an impenetrable veil, enclosing often a 
pleasant summer retreat. The ends of the 
branches, on reaching the ground, spread 
out or turn up, and may be shortened or 
encouraged as desired. 

POPULUS CANESCENS PENDULA. — This 

variety of the White Poplar formB a beauti¬ 
ful and graceful object, which, at a distance, 
resembles a Weeping Birch. It is grafted 
pretty high on the Lombardy Poplar, and 
prefers a rich and moderately moist soil to 
one dry and poor. 

Populus tremula t.>ndula. —This is a 
weeping variety of the Aspen, and a fine 
specimen of it may be seen in the Brompton 
Cemetery. It is a desirable and graceful 
tree for planting near water, but its roots 
must only be in a moderately moist medium, 
as continuous saturation would soon kill 
them. 


suitable canopy for an arbour. The shoots 
reach quite to the ground, and sometimes 
spread out and run along it. 

Sophora japonica pendula. —This is one 
of the prettiest deciduous weeping trees 
which we possess; it is quite hardy, and 
grows freely in any ordinary garden soil. 
Its branches hang down like those of an 
Ash, and on reaching the ground their points 
spread out or turn up. 

Hardy Azaleas. —These are now beautifully 
in flower, and are so fresh and fragrant that they 
ought to be more generally grown even in the 
smallest shrubbery borders than they are. The 
colours are rose, buff, orauge, and orange-buff, 
and when intermixed with tender young foliage 
it is difficult to imagine anything more beautiful. 
In every variety of this plant, when grown well 
in any deep rich soil, intermixed with RhododeE- 
drone, the different tints of yellow, red, and 
orange have a pleasing effect among the white, 
rose, and pnrple tints of the latter plant. 
Another attraction possessed by these Azaleas is 
that the foliage becomes bright yellow and 
crimson in the autumn.—B. 

Dwarf Shrubs for Edgings. —The follow- 
ing dwaif shrubp, &c., are suitable for per¬ 


acoord. The spring 
was fairly wet, but the summer was dry, and some 
of the yonng shoots died off. I have now large plants 
in the case of those which were not killed off. Each 
year I tried other berries; but, owing to dry summers, 
the shoots died off. Last spring and summer were wet, 
and I have now every shoot living, and the trees in a 
few years will be, in all probability, covered with Mistle¬ 
toe—C. B. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles —This is a very 
vigorous-growing hardy plant, bearing enormous 
branching panicles of handsomo blue flowers, shaded 
with violet-rose. It is one of the finest of these plants. 
It is la fine Bhrub for a wall, and continues in bloom 
until the first frosts.—J. M. 

Plants and Cuttings by Post.—The advantages 
and economy of the facilities now offered by the post 
office for sending parcels safely and cheaply by post can 
hardly be over-estimated by those fond of flowers, 
hitherto prevented from indulging their tastes, except 
in the most meagre way, because of the expense and 
trouble of procuring plants. To those who reside at a 
distance from florists and nurserymen, and in the 
country generally, and who are thorofore prevented 
from making personal visits of inspection and carrying 
off their purchases with them, the p ircel post is the 
greater boon. They are now saved tbo anxiety and 
vexation caused by delays and their consequences, and 
receive their paroels with all the cortainty and despatch 
which reflect so much oredit on our postal system and 
its administration. Many nurserymen and florists in 
different parts are giving their customers and the public 
the fall benefit of this facility, by preparing and packing 
plants and cuttings to be sent by parcel post. This 
fact is not yet sufficiently widely known, especially in 
rnral parts, for which reason we draw tho attention of 
our readers to it. We can assure them that the method 
is both safe and economical, a saving being effected not 
only on the carriage, but also on the prices of the plants. 
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-—household. 

A ff°°d way to cook oommon 

& T *Br 0 oooli Sprouts, Scotch Kale,* and the 
0***?*' go them in nice little bundles like 
ti *and tie them with a string, then to 
^Ttbem into a sanoepan with plenty of boiling 
^ter salt quantum suff., and a piece of soda. 
S^en cooked (let them not be overdone), take 
Ike bandies carefully out of the water, and put 
them to drain on a sieve near the fire, so as to 
keep them warm. At the time of serving re¬ 
move the strings, send up your Greens aB you 
would Asparagus, and if you have been in the 
habit of eating them d VAnglaise, you will find 
that their appearance |and taste are immensely 
improved. With them should be Berved, in a 
sanoe-boat, either plain melted batter or any 
other sauce which taste may suggest. A cun- 
ningly.deviBed salad sauce is no bad accompani¬ 
ment to these kinds of Greens, and, to my taste, 
even the simplest form of this, viz., oil, vinegar, 
pepper, and salt, is preferable to melted butter. 
One of my favourite ways, however, of dressing 
these Greens, as well as Cabbages, is the 
following :— 

Greens on Toast. —Cat some croutons of 
bread in the shape of a outlet, fry them in 
butter; having parboiled the Cabbages or 
Greens, arrange them in neat little pieoes or 
heads to fit each piece of bread; stew them in 
some Spanish sauce, or in a well-devised b.own 
sauos. When done, lay each piece of greer- 
meat on its corresponding sippet of bread. 
Four the sauoe on the dish, and dispose the 
Greens in a circle over it. 

Turnip Tops.—That most vulgar greenmeat, 
Turnip Tops, can also be dressed as above, but 
these can be made to assume a more artistic 
appearance by being reduced to a purde, the 
prooess being this : Boil thoroughly, in plenty 
of water, with salt and soda in due proportions, 
drain, and pass through a hair sieve. Melt a 
pieoe of butter, to which add (a little flour and 
the pulp of your Turnip Tops, stir on the fire a 
few minutes, adding a little milk or cream, and 
a little broth or stook, with pepper and grated 
nutmeg to taste. When of a nice consistency, 
not too thiok, dress on a dish as you would 
Spinach, and serve with fried sippets of bread 
round it. If properly cooked this dish has a 
better colour than Spinach, and a very pleasant 
nntty bitter taste, which I sometimes think 
preferable to that of Spinach for a change. The 
sieve to be used should be a strong horsehair 
one, as wire sieves are apt to impart a bid taste, 
especially in the case of vegetables containing 
strong acids, such as Sorrel. 

Sorrel should be treated exaotly as above, 
only it should not be so thiok as Spinach, but 
have the consistency more of a thick sauce or 
pwrde. It is generally not served by itself, but 
under a pieoe of stewed veal or veal outlets. 
The pleasant acidity of a pur6e of Sorrel goes 
very well with veal, and it is made more attrao. 
tive by the addition of the yolks of one or more 
eggs stirred into it with the milk or cream; in 
this case, however, it is not necessary to put in 
any broth or stook. A purde of Sorrel, made 
rather thiok, may be served by itself, with 
poached or fried eggs disposed upon it, or simply 
hard-boiled eggs out into quarters. By using 
Spinach instead of Sorrel you have also another 
very good dish.— Round the Table. 

Rhubarb Fool.—Out the stalks into short 
lengths, then put them in a jar into the oven to 
draw out the juioe. When that is done pour it 
through a hair sieve to Btrain into a basin, and 
when cold take as much of the juioe as you re- 
quire, mix with milk and sugar, and prooeed the 
same as with Gooseberry fool.—S. 

Fruits: Sweet or Acid— which shall we 
Grow P—This is a question which 1 put seriously 
to housekeepers and horticulturists. The matter, 
• as far as puadings, pies, and even preserves go, is 
very muon in their own hands. We may either 
grow or buy our sugar at will. On the former plan 
we have our sugar free, on the latter at wholesale 
or retail prices. Habit has established the cnstom 
of growing sour frnibs—I use the term relatively— 
for culinary purposes; these fruits have to be 
sweetened before they are eatable; the more acid 
the fruit the more sugar is used, and vice versa. It 
follows that it might be possible to use fruit for 
culinary purposes so sweet as to enable us wholly 
to dispense with sugar. Prejudice stands ready to 
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protest that by so doing we sacrifice flavour. How 
so? unless, indeed, we are prepared to oontend 
that Beet and Cane sugar, which are those mostly 
employed to sweeten our other fruits, are better, 
sweeter,* higher-flavoured than the sugar secreted 
in Apples, rears. Plums, or other fruits. Bat such 
an argument proves too much, and really asserts 
that onr artificial oomponndings are better than 
Nature’s more perfect mixture. We oertainly do 
not act so iu regard to our dessert fruit. In them 
we prefer sugar of Nature’s manufacture and stor¬ 
ing, else, as far as mere texture goes, many kitchen 
Apples would, with plentiful additions of sugar, be 
equal to sweeter dessert fruit- Bat cnstom and 
common sense are in accord in reference to our 
dessert frnits, and seemingly divorced in regard to 
onr cooked fruits. Assuredly it is not a very rea¬ 
sonable proceeding to grow sour fruit, iu order to 
pile (sugar over it both before and after cooking, 
when fruits sweet enough for almost every palate 
might be grown with equal ease, on the same area, 
ana to the Bame or greater weight* The argument 
of superior flavour has no foundation in reason, and 
will not stand the test of trial. No Apples will 
make a finer pudding or pie than the Alfriston, 
Ribston Pippin, or Cox’s Orange Pippin. On the 
contrary, the two latter have an aroma that the best 
“ kitchen Apple” so called does not possess. The 
same principle is applicable to Plnms- Why cook 
Bullaces, Damsons, or even Victorias, when Gages 
in abundance, Jefferson’s and Golden Drops are 
filled with sugar and the most delicious j uices ready 
to hand ? Maoh sugar might be saved in preserving 
fruit by growing only, or mostly, the sweetest. As 
things have been managed in the past, the sweetest 
varieties have been ticketed insipid. And why ? 
Because all fruits of the Bame species have generally 
been saga red alike—pound for ponnd, or three- 
quarters of a ponnd of sugar to a ponnd of fruit, 
according to the receipt of the books on house¬ 
keeping, and this whether it contained 10 or 20 
per cent, of saccharine matter. Of course there is 
a much wider range among Plnms, and indeed a 
considerable difference is allowed between Gages 
and other varieties, although the matter has not 
been considered with that minuteness in regard to 
the different varieties that its importance demands. 
Coming down to bash fruits, what differences in the 
per-centage of sugar we find in the different varie¬ 
ties of Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries! 
Yet they are all cooked and preserved on the prin¬ 
ciple of pound per pound, or so much per pound all 
round.— Florist. 

Groan Pea Soup in Winter and Spring.— Sow- 
Peas thickly in pots and boxes, say six weeks before 
the soap is wanted. Place them in a warm tempera¬ 
ture, close to the glass in a house or pit. Cnt the 
plants as soon as they attain a height of from three to 
six inches, and rub them through a sieve. The shoots 
alone will make a fair soup. Mixed with dry Peas, 
also passed through a sieve, no one could scarcely dis¬ 
tinguish colour or flavour from that of real Green Pea 
soap. There is, however, considerable difTerenco in 
the flavour of Pea leaves, as well as of the Pea* them* 
selves. The best Marrows, such ns NePlus Ultra and 
Veitch’s Perfection, yield the moss piquant cutt ngs 
Also the more light the plants receive the higher the 
flavour, plants draw* up, or at all blanched, being by 
no means comparable with those well and strongly 
grown. In the spring a few patches or rows may be 
sown in open quarters expressly for green cuttings. 
These are most perfect and full flavoured when four 
inches high. When too long the flavour seems to have 
run to wood, and the peculiar aroma of Green Peas is 
weaker. There is yet another mode of making Green 
Pea soup at any season at very short notice. Chip the 
Peas by steeping them in water and leaving them in a 
warm place for a few days. Then slightly boil or stew, 
chips and all, and pass them throngh a sieve. The 
flavour is fall and good, though suoh Pea soup lacks 
oolonr. It is astonishing how much the mere vegeta¬ 
tion of seed develops their more active and pre¬ 
dominant flavour or qualities; a fact that might often 
be turned to nseful account in the kitchen in the 
flavouring of soups or dishes, with Turnips, Celery, 
Parsley, Ac.—D. T. 


FLAVOURING WITH LEAVES. 

Lbivis are more or less popular for garnishing, but 
it has often surprised me that they are bo little used for 
flavouring. With she exception of sweet and bitter 
herbs grown chiefly for the purpose, aud Parsley, 
which is neither bitter nor sweet, but the most popular 
of all flavouring plants, comparatively few other leaves 
are used. Perhaps I ought also to except the sweet 
Bay, which is popular in Rice and other paddings, and 
oertainly imparts a pleasant flavour. One of the most 
usefal and harmless of all leaves for flavouring is that 
of the oommon Syringa. When Ononmbers are scarce, 
these are a perfect substitute in salads or anything iu 
whioh that flavour is desired. The taste is not only 
like that of Cucumbers, bat identical. 

Again, the young leaves of On numbers have a striking 
likeness iD the way of flavour to tha-, of the trait. The 
same may be affirmed of Carrot tops, which are as like 
Carrots in taste as may be. In most gardens there is a 
waste of Celery flavour in the sacrifice of the external 
leaves and their partially blanched footstalks. Scores 
of stioks of Celery are cuo up into soap whea tho oat- 
sides would flavour it equally well or better. 

The young leaves ot Gooseberries added to bottled 
fruit give a fresher flavour and a greener colour to pies 
and tarts. The leaves of the flowering Currant give a 
sort of intermediate flavour between that of black 
Currants and red. Orange, Citron, and Lemon leaves 


impart a flavouring equal to that of the fruit and rind 
combined, and somewhat different from both. A few 
leaves added to pies or boiled in the milk used to bake 
with Rioe, or formed into orusts or paste, impart an 
a g r e eable flavour. 


THE AVIARY. 

In making np a collection of birds for the outdoor 
aviary, one cock Canary will be sufficient for four 
hens. The varieties are numerous to choose from, 
the most favourable, perhaps, for ontdoor breeding 
being the Norwich, which is sub-divided into dear 
yellow, clear buff, variegated yellow, variegated buff, 
these again being either orested or plain heads. I 
should advise one or two green Canaries. From 
these one might get a most varied stock of prettily 
marked birds. Of course it must be understood 
that I am not speaking from a show point of view, 
as in that case an aviary is not desirable for 
Canaries. I have in my aviary at the present time 
an original or trne Canary which a friend of mine 
brought recently from Malta, having been canght 
wild; it is quite a green-shaded bird, intermixed with 
brown, and extremely graeefnl, bat smaller than our 
English-bred Canaries. 

The next place in onr collection must withou- 
donbt be awarded to the Budgerigar. This delightt 
ful little Parrakeet deserves its popularity, as it is a 
very free breeder; its beautiful variegated plumage 
of grass-green harmonising well with the bright 
yellow of the Canary, its fellow lodger in the aviary. 
The nests for this class of Parrakeet, and many 
others, must be of a different kind to the Canary’s, 
as it does not bnild, bat bores holes with its beak, 
and lays its eggs in the hole thus made. It will 
therefore be necessary to fasten some soft logs of 
wood under the roof of the aviary. If yon cannot 
procure these, yon might try patting in some empty 
Cocoa-nat husks, with a hole in the side large 
enough for the bird to enter. Some fix np virgin 
cork closely packed together to about 6 in. or 8 iife 
thiok, bat as I have not tried this myself, I cannot 
gay yet whether it answers. In their own country 
(Australia), these birds breed about Christmas, but I 
find that, after being over here some years, they 
gradually accustom themselves to onr season of in¬ 
cubation. Budgerigars, as well as others of the 
Parrot tribe, are sometimes troubled with egg-bind¬ 
ing ; it will therefore be necessary to watch closely 
for symptoms of sneh. They lay generally three or 
four eggs, the period of sitting occupying abont 
twenty-one days. The young ones pick up for them¬ 
selves when about three weeks old. It is no un¬ 
common thing to get three broods in one Beaaon, so 
that they may be said to be almost as prolific as the 
Canary. The male Budgerigar is distinguished from 
its mate only by a deep bine mark above the beak, the 
female’s being brown. They feed their young in a 
different way to Canaries, taking the beak of their 
progeny in their own, so that, in the event of a 
hen dying it would be useless tying to rear them 
under a Canarythey would hatch, but would be 
starved* In my inexperienced diys I tried it, and 
was consequently disappointed in my endeavours to 
save the eggs, or rather the inmates of them. 

A. d’A. 

-In regard to an article on this subject by 

“A. d’A.” abontan aviary .allow me tostatethatl find 
from experience it is much cheaper to use f-in. netting, 
which is proof to foreign birds, or 1-in. for English 
Finohes, although £ in. is safer from cats* A por¬ 
tion of the aviary should be open wii-e top. Broken 
mortar is best for the floor of the oovered part and 
mould for the open, whioh may be sown with various 
seeds. A small waterfall over rockwork is the 
mast suitable to the birds. Dry seeds should be 
kept separate from oily seeds, as then the birds do 
not waste so maoh. A pair of Quail are very pretty, 
and are first-class scavengers for all waste seed*— 
J. H. Vebrall, Lewes. 


Poisonous Properties of the Cytisus Laburnum. 
— The Laburnum is one ot the commonest ornamental 
trees in our gardens, and as its brililant yellow flowers 
belong to the spring flora, it has beoome quite a favourite 
with old and yonng people. The seeds act so violently 
as anemetio thit they are justly deemed poisonous, bat 
it seems very little known that all the parts of this plant, 
leaves, flower-pods, eventht bark and roots, are largely 
dangerous, and contain the cytisin discovered by Qose- 
manu and Marne in 1864. A dose of 0*03 gram syringed 
under the skin is sufficient to cause instantaneous death 
of a dog or cat. Dr. Chriatison was the first who oo- 
served the fatal poisoning of a man by cytisin, aud 
more than 100 cases of poisoning by this alkaloid, of 
which the majority caused death, have been published 
m the records of medical literature. Particularly chil¬ 
dren, who had eaten of the pods or seeds of Laburnum 
(ten seeds kill a child), but also adult persons, who by 
mistake had taken flowers of Laburnum instead of the 
False Acacia to prepare a tea, were dangerously affected. 
The symptoms of this kind of poisoning are not at all 
characteristic, and unfortunately no antidote is known.- 
—G. [In such a case an emetio of aait and water should 
be given as soon as possible, brandy judiciously admini¬ 
stered, and a doctor sent for without delay.—Bo; 
ffardenert' Cknmiel*.] 
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BEES. 


The swarming season constitutes the most inter- 
esting period of the year in all that relates to the 
life of bees. The curious and industrious habits of 
the iasects are then more clearly noted, and they 
certainly require closer watching than anywhere 
else. Whilst the Beason of the year sufficiently 
indicates the approach of swarms, special features 
plainly indicate them. The recent warm sunny days 
have made the bees unusually busy and rapidly 
developed young broods, and, as a consequence, the 
hives are getting over-populated ; therefore, when 
the external air is warm, it is specially so within 
the domicile where thousands of active insects are 
at work. To correct this, a number of the bees 
from early morn until night, and, indeed, all night 
long if the nights be warm, may be seen standing 
at the entrance of the hive with their heads inwards, 
as though fixed to the floorboard, and moving their 
little wings with marvellous rapidity. These are 
engaged in the necessary work of ventilating the 
interior; whilst, when the sun shines, myriads of 
the bees cluster around the mouth of the hive, and 
thus relieve the inside of their presence for a time. 
I have found, after careful experiment, that the 
motion of the wings induce not an inward, but 
rather an outward current of air. When this venti¬ 
lating process is seen, it is abundant proof that the 
hive is rapidly filling. Cluster much as the bees 
may, however, no positive swarm maybe looked for 
until the drones are seen in numbers flying and 
buzzing about, making much fuss and noise, but, like 
many members of the human family, doing nothing 
in the way of labour. Like that of the butterfly, 
their life is brief and so far joyous. They are, how¬ 
ever, the male bees of the hive, and perform a cer¬ 
tain duty in their day that is essential to the pro¬ 
duction of stocks. Therefore, when the drones are 
both heard and seen buzzing about, keep a sharp 
lookont for an active movement on the part of the 
bees. 

Hiving.—Although some swarms are so difficult 
to please in the matter of a resting-place that they 
will select, at last, the nearest high trees, yet, as a 
rale, they are content with the garden Apple or 
Cherry trees, or even as low down as Gooseberry 
bushes. Last summer all my swarms pitched 
within 12 in. from the ground and some in very 
awkward places. When perched on the bough of 
an Apple tree they are easy to hive, and in such 
case may be secured without difficulty. Hiving is 
very much a matter of nerve, and, whilst some 
petsons will do it in a few moments divested of a 
coat, and with bare arms, others dress themselves as 
though preparing for a tournament, the armour 
being a fine netting that shall, at least, keep the bees 
and their sharp stings at a safe distance. If timorous, 
it is well to be securely covered ; the least display 
of irritability may bring the whole Bwarm on you; 
but, if perfectly cool and collected, and cautious not 
to irritate in any way, the bees will, as a rule, prove 
harmless. It is advised, and, no doubt, the advice 
is good, that the new swarm should at once take 
the place of the old stock, removing the latter to a 
fresh place close by. By doing this, all the bees 
that may be out working that day will return to the 
new stock and help to strengthen it. It is best also 
to place the new hive in place as soon as possible 
after the swarm is secured, as, if fine, many of the 
bees will set to work at once, and, perchance, will 
return to the old hive rather than to their new home. 
Some persons believe tha t a swarm is composed of 
the yonng bees; that is a mistake; it consists of 
die old bees of the hive, who remove to make 
room for their progeny. Thus bees in their family 
habits reverse those so peculiar to the domestic 
economy of the human family.—A. D. 


Double Portulacas.— These charming little flowers, 
which look like miniature double Boses, are excellent 
for various purposes in the flower garden, as, for 
example, for planting hore and there on the bare paTts 
of the rock garden, as carpeting plants beneath raller 
subjects Buch as Roses, and as edgings to small mixed 
bads.—L. M. 

The Carpathian Harebell (Campanula carpatica). 
—This has proved a gem here as a bedding plant for 
these two seasons. Its flowers are beautifully blue, it 
jttowb about 8 in. in height, and comes into bloom in June, 
rind lasts in beauty far into October. After that I re¬ 
move it to the reserve garden, and replant it in the end 
of April ot early in May. It will grow in a dry sandy 
soil, but a light loam suits it best. It is perfectly 
hardy, and ought to be used more in the flower garden. 


The Blue African Lily (Agapanthus).— I lately saw 
at Ravensbourne Park plants of this lovely old-fashioned 
Lily, that has stood out in the open ground all the 
winter, and which are now pushing up strongly. The 
coil is stiff clay; aspect east. I have somewhere read 
.hat this plant ought to be allowed to have plenty 
of light during the winter, but here I saw also a number 
that had been wintered in an ash-pit, and I was in¬ 
formed that thus treated they flower profusely every 
season. In cold districts this Lily may be wintered 
successfully under the stage of a greenhouse, or even 
in a cold pit, and never fails to bloom freely during the 
summer time.— J. 0, 
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PO ULTR Y. 

Feeding ior Eggs.— Hens are the most 
valuable stock on the farm. They require little 
caro, and yield large dividends. The writer has kept 
three horses, one cow, a brood of turkeys, and 
125 hens during the present winter,'and he thinks 
the hens have paid the whole bill, withoutattempt- 
ing to obtain the best retail prices. The eggs were 
sold at wholesale—the buyer making a profit of 
ten cents per dozen. Perhaps I may add a word 
which other writers omit. First, kill in the autumn 
nearly everything but early spring pullets; these 
can be made to lay all winter. The older the hen 
the fewer the eggs. Second, warm the food ; for 
first meal especially. Let there be a variety of 
food ; Buckwheat and Wheat screenings are the best 
grains; Corn and Oats come next. The best ani¬ 
mal food in my experience is a beef’s head. They will 
consume everything except the eyes. It costs 
twenty-five cents, and will last a week. When they 
have eaten the outside meat, crack it open for the 
brains ; next split in two, and with an axe pound up 
a portion of the bone daily. Next stop and listen— 
hear them sing, and see them run for a nest. A 
beef’s head is more profitable than lard scraps, as 
the latter has been pressed until the substance is 
nearly gone. Keep an iron pot near the kitchen, 
into which order all the scraps from the dining¬ 
room. This usually goes to the pig; hereafter let 
it go to the Brahmas toward evening. Buy your 
pork if you think it is fit to eat .—American Agri¬ 
culturist. _ 


Mice as Garden Destroyers. —The large 
bull.headed Grass mouse eats its way, nibbling 
innumerable roads and runs in every direction, 
through old pasture and Meadow Grass. Its most 
destructive form of depredation is thatof nibbling 
thebark off young plantation trees, coppice-wood, 
hedgerows, &o., sometimes destroying many 
acres. I have seen fine healthy plantations and 
Holly hedges entirely destroyed by these mis 
obievous vermin. The depredations of the field 1 
or garden mouse are too well known to farmers 
and to us gardeners, throngh their activity in 
digging up whole rows of Peas, Beans, Radish, 
and other seedB, by their stealing all the best 
Filberts, the Walnuts, Chestnuts, Beech-nuts. 
Acorns, common Laurel-berries, Portugal 
Laurel-berries, the hard kernels of Holly-berries 
Thorn.berries, and a host of other berries and 
seeds, and hoarding the same for winter store 
They will get into Cucumber frames, pits, or 
houses, dig up newly-sown seed of both Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons; and, what is still worse, find 
their way in when the plants are in full vigour 
and bearing fruit, and make sad havoc; and, to 
crown all, they will gnaw fine plants in full 
bearing right through near their roots, killing 
and destroying the whole at once, and they will 
act in the same way with various other kinds of 
plants, both indoors and out. 

Catching Mice.—As our Peas are generally 
damaged by mice, I find the best traps to be the 
common iron mouse traps, wbioh can be bought 
at any iron monger’s for 6d. I set them all through 
the winter under the wall or in the hedgerow. 

I only oil the trap all over with a feather or 
brush. This prevents the trap rusting and serves 
as a bait at the same time. The mioe smell the 
oil and lick the trap over, and thus being prevented 
from taking off the bait, are sure to get into the 
trap.— Welsh Gardener. 

Insects in Winter — One might suppose that by the 
end of winter little birds which are solely supported by 
insect food would find some difficulty in providing for 
their wants, bat I have found the stomachs of the Tree 
Creeper and the small Titmouse, even in February, 
quite filled with parts of coleopterous insects, which, 
by their activity and perseverance, they had been 
enabled to procure beneath the Mosses, on the branches, 
and from the chinks in the bark of trees, where they 
had retired in autumn. Small slugs and Borne insects 
may bo consumed by the severity of winter, but many 
of them are so constituted as to suffer no injury from 
the inclemency of tho season, but afford during many 
months provender to other creatures .—Journal of a 
Naturalist. 

Garden Roses and Human Hair.— I have been 
informed that human hair is now used in the cultivation 
of Roses. Can any of your readers tell me if they have 
tried it, and if so, what soil it is the most suitable for ? 
—A. [ *S. R. H.” replies that he knows something of the 
converse of this theory, of tho application of Roses 
in the cultivation of human hair, having largely used 
“Rose oil” in his youth, and believing that when 
Leech’s hair-cutter compared the perfume of a Bean 
field to “the most delicious ’air oil,” that particular oil 
was in his thoughts ; he also desires to express his 
admiration of Roses (not artificial) as ornaments of the 
hair, and is not at all surprised that she who wore a 
wreath of them made such a profound impression upon 
the gentleman, who sang her praises that night when 
first they met; but be has no experience of tho influence 
of ringlets upon roots (whether ebon locks would darken, 
or curls, which vulgar little boys call carroty, would 


brighten the complexion of the Rose), having only torn 
his hair, metaphorically, in the Rosarium, when frost 
or fungus have destroyed his hopes.] 


A LIVING VASE. 

This process of ornamenting vases is by no 
means new; but, as the thing is still far from 
being oommon, and as it may conduce to other 
analogous applications, we have deemed it worth 
while to give a representation of it so as to show 
the result, and to indioate the means employed 
to obtain it, which are most simple. Thongh 
any kind of vases can be used indiscriminately, 
those in unglazed terra-cotta are preferable, being 
porous. In such vessels the water with which 
the vase is filled percolates constantly through 
the sides and moistens the plants which are 
fixed on its surface. This kind of vase is, how¬ 
ever, not indispensable, for we can ornament all 
kinds, whether in glass or metal. In the latter 
case it is necessary to prepare the surface so as 
to convert it into a sort of soil, which it really 



Cress growing on a porous Vase. 

represents—an operation which is easily managed 
by the aid of a piece of cloth or flannel which is 
fixed by means of a little pack-thread or thin 
iron or brass wire. If a porous vase be used it is 
filled with water or, better still, left in a pail of 
water to soak. After the lapse of twenty-four 
hours, when the water has thoroughly saturated 
the vase, it is laid on its side, and the seed 
sprinkled slightly over the surface, taking care 
to turn the vase in different directions, in order 
that the whole surface may be well covered with 
seed. This operation terminated, the vase is 
placed in a dark closet for some time, and, if 
possible, under a glass frame, so as to preserve 
humidity aud facilitate germination. When the 
plants are developed, and in case they get de¬ 
tached from the vase, they are secured by pass¬ 
ing round, in different directions, ajittle pack¬ 
thread or fine wire, which soon disappears under 
the vegetation. If a non-porous vase, after 
having well soaked the cloth which covers it, the 
seed is sown upon it, and the same care is given 
it as has already been indicated. When a porous 
vase is used it should be kept constantly full of 
water, as it is the water filtering slowly through 
it that feeds the plants which cover the Bides. 
If that be insufficient to ensure vigorous growth, 
the vase must be watered, taking care to pour 
the water cautiously, so as not to detach the 
plants. If glazed or metal vases be used, glass 
bottles for instance, they must be constantly 
watered ; the water should be poured from the 
top over all, so that, in descending, in wets all 
parts of the cloth, which should always be 
damp. Whenever the plants droop they* must 
be refreshed by watering them carefully. The 
vase should stand in a sancer or plate. The 
seeds used should be very fine, and especially 
light and of easy and qniok germination. The 
common Garden Cress is most suitable from its 
great rapidity of growth, the easy and very 
quick germination of its seeds, and also on 
account of the little nourishment the plants re¬ 
quire ; but it has several drawbacks: first, it 
has a tendency to “ damp ” off more or less, then 
to leave gaps, to show flowers very quickly, and 
then to wither away, -j g j |- a I from 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


PLANTS FOB BAY WINDOWS. 
Where a bay window is devoted to plants, 
glass doors should be placed between them 
and the living room, as a partial protection 
frdm dust. These can be closed a part of 
the day, and thus a lower temperature be 
obtained for the plants than would be com¬ 
fortable for the occupants. A library or 
6pare room that is not constantly used is an 
excellent place for plants, because such a 
room is kept rather cool most of the time. 
Plants suitable for winter flowering indoors 
are numerous, but none afford so much plea- 
su e as a good collection of bulbs such as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, [Narcissi, and others. 
In the garden there are usually a few plants 
that may be taken up and potted. The Ivy, 
Madeira Vine, and Cobma scandens are 
graceful climbers, and will bear almost any 
amount of bad treatment. Tuberoses that 
have not bloomed in the garden and are 
showing flower-stems may be taken up and 
potted, and will flower in early 
winter. A root of the Dicentra 
will also give satisfaction. A pot 
of Mignonette costs but a few 
pence, and not many expensive 
plants will afford as much pleasure, 
tiow the seeds in August of planls 
to bloom at Christmas. The Sweet 
Alyssum treated as Mignonette 
will also please, and nothing will 
make up better in button-hole bou¬ 
quets than these sweet little flow¬ 
ers. A few larger plants are de¬ 
sirable, and the Cal la, Dracaena, 
and Begonia are very patient under 
almost any kind of treatment. We 
have not,'.however, space to enlarge 
on this subject, but will merely 
say that a few Lilies, like longiflo- 
rum, auratum, and lancifolium, 
though]not often seen in the house, 
will afford a pleasant surprise, and 
flower in the order named.— Vick's 
Guide. 

Acacia lophantha— This is a beanlHal 
piai.t for windows. It rtowb freely in the 
ordinary temperature of a sitting-room, and 
in habit unites the delicate green of the Kern 
wiih the graceful look of the Palm. It 
grows freely from seed, which the plant 
bears profusely when old, but cuttings 
make the dwnrfest aud best window 
plants.—F. W. B. 


remove C and continue sprinkling for awhile 
longer, then remove B, and again sprinkle 
with ink until the whole is to your taste. 
Then when you remove A it will be perfectly 
white, B will be distinct but dirker, and C, 
likewise distinct, will be darker still, but all 
will be distinct from each other and the 
dark ground. Another way of taking these 
impressions is by biohromate of potash. 
Powder a small quantity of bichromate and 
make a solution in a saucer of water. I find 
about a dessert-spoonful of powder to a 
moderate saucer about the right proportions, 
but a little experience will soon teach how 
to mix it. Then soak your paper in this 
solution, and dry in the dark; when you 
wish to operate, take a sheet of the prepared 
paper on a board, and lay your subjects on 
it, and cover the whole with a sheet of glass 
(mind there are no flaws, &c., in the glass), 
and lay in the sunshine, and in about five 
minutes the paper will be almost blackened. 
Then remove to darker quarters and take off 
your subjects, and wash the paper in clear, 
soft water. When dry you have an exact 


suited to the wants of those with plant- 
houses. Of course those on the trellises 
were grown in a warm moist house, and 
then removed to the mansion when coming 
into flower. The Ivy screen may be formed 
without the aid of glass. The best way 
would be to get a number of young fresh 
plants, with stems beginning to grow freely, 
train the stems to the wires of the erect 
trellis, and leave them in the air in some 
favourable spot where they might get esta¬ 
blished previous to being taken indoors. The 
Irish Ivy is the best variety. R. 



A Bay Window as a H^use Garden. 


FERN FROND DESIGNS. 

There are one or two points in the paper 
published in your last abouc which I wish 
to 8ay a few words. Firstly, I think your 
correspondent omitted to say that all leaves, 
Ac., should first be pressed flat, by laying 
them between the leaves of an old book, 
for a few days, and keeping the book well 
shut down. I always have an old book well 
filled with leaves of various kinds which I 
use myself. Next, about keeping the leaves 
or fronds well down on the paper. This is 
most important, but to attain this object, I 
use the small tacks called by shoemakers 
“tingles.” I find them less trouble than 
pins, and not so likely to spoil your leaves 
or paper. When I have finished my impres¬ 
sion and wish to remove the fronds, Ac., I 
simply pass a magnet over the whole, and 
clear the tacks eff at one sweep. Next, your 
correspondent says, “Do not allow the 
fronds, Ac., to lie over one another.” Now, 
with careful management, this is one of the 
greatest beauties of these designs. Just by 
way of illustration, suppose you have three 
loaves on a small piece of paper; one of 
these you will choose to make the most dis¬ 
tinct, and one the next, and the third least. 
Call these leaves respectively A, B, and C ; 
lay A on your paper first, then B anyhow 
you like, then C on the top, and, having made 
all ready, commence with the ink. After 
the surface has gbV* pretty well covered 
Digitized by r 


i portrait of the various subjects operated on. 
Leicester. J. Chadburn. 


pretty 


PLANT SCREENS IN ROOMS. 

To have living screens in drawing-rooms 
and saloons is a favourite practice in some 
places, and they might advantageously be 
introduced generally. Upright trellises, 
covered with the Ivy Green or any other 
suitable climber, aud springing from oblong 
boxes, the soil being placed in narrow 
troughs, which are placed within ornamental 
ones of various materials and patterns, so 
that a particle of moisture cannot descend 
on the floor, and the whole so arranged that 
they can be conveniently moved to any part of 
the room where a screen maybe desired, are 
elegant aud useful ornaments in largo 
drawing rooms and saloons. Of course 
these screens are more suitable to very 
large rooms than to those of ordinary size. 
In large saloons aud drawing-rooms, where 
a person reading or writing may desire to 
be cut off from the general glare or openness 
of the apartment, they are particularly use¬ 
ful. They are generally made of Ivy, but 
at Trentham they are beautifully covered 
with the common annual Thunbergias, 
orange and white with dark eyes, and seve¬ 
ral other slight varieties. These are the 
common annual Thunbergias, which are sold 
at a few peuce per packet. They are stove 
plants, or nearly so, and therefore only 


BASKET PLANTS FOR WINDOWS. 
These should be much smaller in size than 
those used in the conservatory, and they 
will also require to be filled with half-hardy 
or hardy plants. The Japan Saxifrage (Saxi- 
fraga japonica) and Mother of Thousands 
(8. sarmentosa) are well suited for window- 
baskets or as bracket plants. Campanula 
gracilis and Sedum Sieboldi are also suit¬ 
able for the window, and a plant or two of 
Fragaria indica may be used. This 
plant droops gracefully 12 in. or 
18 in. below the basket, and bears 
numerous small white flowers and 
crimson frnits, as large as Hazel 
nuts, among its fresh green foli¬ 
age. The common Lysimachia 
nummularia (or Creeping Jenny, 
as it is frequently called) is a good 
plant for window baskets. It grows 
profusely if liberally watered, and 
its fresh foliage, borne on grace¬ 
fully-drooping stems, is very re¬ 
freshing to the eye and effective in 
toning down the colours of flower¬ 
ing plants near it. The common 
Musk, planted in a basket, grows 
well, and is a desirable plant for its 
perfume. Flowering plants of vari¬ 
ous kinds, especially such succulent 
plantsas the Meserabryanthemums 
and Echeverias, may he added, as 
they grow freely and require bub 
little attention. Many hardy and 
exotic Ferns may be grown in tho 
window, and one of the prettiest 
little plants for this purpose is 
Asplenium flabelliforme- In mak¬ 
ing up window baskets, it is best 
not to employ plants of a tender 
or uncertain nature, but rather to 
rely on good old hardy or herbaceous kinds, 
which grow and flower with but a little 
care and attention. 


A NICHE OR BRACKET VASE. 

A fine figure for a niche or corner bracket 
is a large vase tilled with a tall bouquet. 
Flower-stalks of Gladioli are especially ef¬ 
fective ia such positions ; also branches of 
Lilies, or individual Lilies of the larger sorts, 
together with panicles or spikes of medium 
or more minute inflorescence; Canna, Spi- 
raei, Deutzia, and Delphinium are always 
desirable, while boughs of pendent blos¬ 
soms—Laburnum, Acacia, Dielytra, Salvia, 
Ac., and all similar flowers, whether droop¬ 
ing or erect—add much grace to Buch collec¬ 
tions. In filling the vase, it is well to select 
one elegant blossom or cluster for the cen¬ 
tre, the remainder of the group diminishing 
gradually iu size, the stems also of slightly 
lessening length, so that the bouquet shall 
present a pyramidal form. Fronds of the 
larger Ferns, branches of slender lance¬ 
shaped leaves, and long ribbons of Grass, 
particularly of the variegated sorts, are the 
proper foliage. Long pieces of Convolvulus, 
Tropjeolum, and other blooming trailers 
(only one or two handsome branches, and 
those of the same plant), should fall from 
among the group, over the edge of the vase, 
and wind carelessly around it and about its 
support, thus giving an air of lightness and 
ease to what would otherwise appear stiff 
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and formal. Stateliness is the idea to be 
conveyed by this grouping, hence the vase 
must not be crowded. Only a few stalks, 
and not more than two or three of a species, 
are required, while one splendid Lily, Proony, 
or cluster of Roses is sufficient for the 
centre. For indoor decoration on a smaller 
scale the most suitable flowers are Roses, 
always, if possible, Camellias, Carnations, 
Tuberoses, Fuchsias, Azaleas, or Balsams, 
Lilies of the Valley, and Hyacinths (in their 
reason), with Heliotrope, Sweet Alyssum, 
and Mignonette; and feathery foliage, of the 
gentlest green, fringing the dish (a pendent 
spray or blossom breaking the outline here 
and there), and slightly pointing the collec- 
i ion at intervals. These flowers are equally 
suitable for the festive board, or the centre, 
or pier table,— Horticulturist . 


GARDEN STREAMLETS. 

Mai?y a stream of water running near a 
garden is allowed to run its course through 
weeds and Brambles and un- 


clude such plants as Geraniums, Cape Heaths, 
Heliotropes, and Orange trees, the result maybe 
more easily imagined than described. A thorough 
knowledge of the constitution and requirements 
of the plants to be used is necessary before 
planting a conservatory or winter garden. 1 was 
much pleased with the winter garden of the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation at Paris the first time I 
visited it—a few cool-house Palms and Ferns, 
two or three Acacias, a few Camellias and Dra¬ 
caenas, a fine turf consisting of Selaginella, and, 
if I remember rightly—for it was in 1867—a 
waterfall, associated with such things as Trades- 
cantia and Papyrus tastefully planted, made up 
a scene which was charming from its very sim¬ 
plicity. There was no nndne crowding ; on the 
contrary, every plant had abundance of room, 
and all seemed to enjoy the most robust health. 

In Germany, I once saw a good specimen of 
planting-out and pot-culture combined. There 
apertures are cut in the Selaginella turf, in 
which flowering plants in pots are inserted, and 
they are renewed as often as required. The more 
striking features consisted of Palms, Tree Ferns, 
Araucarias, Ac., planted out, the more tender and I 
evanescent plants being kept in pots, aid, in | 


in that way ; they were planted out in a spent 
manure-bed, and shaded until they were able to 
withstand the fierce rays of a July sun withont 
protection. Water was given them by the bucket¬ 
ful, and they grew like Willows; they were 
taken up in the antumn, placed in 6*in. pots, and 
were sold from 3 j. to 6s. apiece. Dracaenas, 
treated in this way, soon grow into large plants. 
Last summer I planted out, on the 1st of July, 
in a frame, some seedling Cyclamens, which, 
when taken up in October, had four or five dozen 
blooms on them, and their foliage was handsomer 
than that of plants grown in pots, but it must 
be admitted that they would not stand forcing ; 
while plants with less luxuriant foliage, that had 
been grown in pots all the summer I got into 
full bloom by Christmas. Various kinds of Be¬ 
gonias, especially Dregi, if put out in cold 
frames, make handsome plants. Abutilons, also, 
do well shaken ont, headed back, and re-potted 
again in September. I once had a quantity of 
Eupatorium ligusti ifolium, huge old plants, 
which were annually treated in this way ; some 
of the roots were pared off in planting out; when 
potted they were set in a cool house, where they 
flowered profusely, and came in usefully for 
cutting ; had they been kept in 



pots all the summer they would 
have starved. I remember once, 
too, taking np a collection of Tro- 
paeolums in the autumn,and plant¬ 
ing them in a temperate house. 
They were tied up to the rafters, 
and furnished a good many flowers 
daring the early winter months. 

Still, althongh an advocate for 
planting oat in the way men. 
tioned, it is a Bystem that cannot 
be carried beyond certain limits; 
if flowers are required in mid¬ 
winter and early spring, the 
plants which are to produce them 
must be subjected at times to a 
strong artificial heat; and, in 
order that they may thrive under 
suoh conditions, the pots must be 
full of healthy active roots; in 
other words, they must be what 
all practical men understand by 
the term established. In order to 
force Strawberries, for instance, 
successfully, they shonld have the 
soil in which they are growing 
nutted with roots; and the same 
rn'e should gcod with nearly all 
plants that are to be subjected to 
a strong heat. Cyclamens, Aza¬ 
leas, Camellias, Pelargoniums, and 
most kinds of bulbs, will not force 
well unless the soil which sustains 
them be thoroughly filled with their 
fibres; planting out, therefore, 
requires judgment as regards the 
use to which a plant is to be put, 
for its blooming season and similar 
matters must be considered. 
Plants that are intended for the 
decoration of rooms cannot be too 
well rooted, for if not well eBta- 
soon become sickly, the leaves turn 
yellow, and the whole plant languishes and ulti¬ 
mately dies. Rapidity of growth is generally 
obtained at the expense of solidity. When grown 
rapidly during summer, and taken np and potted 
in autumn, they must be shaded for a time, and 
do not, therefore, acquire that hardiness of con¬ 
stitution which the autumn sun alone can bestow, 
and which enables them to withstand the winter 
much better than plants more tenderly nur- 
tured. j. c. 


Garden Streamlet, with small Cascades, ami Yuccas and other Hardy rhuits 
grouped. 


this way, the plaoe always had a freBh look, nn- 
obtainable in any other way. It is only, how¬ 
ever, in houses of considerable dimensions in 
which this combination can be carried on. A 
Latania, Dioksonia, or Araucaria planted out is 
nothing if not of good size, and, where the 
space is insufficient to permit full development, 
pots must, to a great extent, be relied upon. “It 
goes to my heart,” said a French gentleman to 
me once in Normandy, “ but I must cut the head 
off that Gum tree.” He bad planted a Euoalyp. 
tus globulus in his conservatory, for which it 
had grown too large, and necessity compelled 
him to decapitate it; a result which will inevit¬ 
ably happen if the individual character of each 
plant put out is not accurately considered. To 
a man of experience this is, of course, easy 
enough to determine, but to amateurs it is often 
a stumbling block. 

Many plants required for winter decoration in 
small pots may be grown much more luxuriantly 
by being planted out daring the summer months, 
either in the open air or in a cold frame. The 
India-rubber plant (Ficus elastica), struck iri 
November, potted into 3-in. pots, and planted 
out in April, yields most satisfactory results. 
When on the Continent I grew some hqndreds | 


PLANTING OUT v. CULTURE IN POTS- 

Tub two great advantages to be obtained from 
planting out are a diminution of labour and 
greater luxuriance of growth ; and, in the case 
of certain plants, grown npon an extensive scale, 
where a structure can be specially devoted to 
them, there can be no doubt that planting out is 
the right thing to do. In hou6ej, on the con¬ 
trary, where a miscellaneous and varied collec¬ 
tion of plants is grown, judgment and disorimi- 
aation must be exercised in respect to the 
permanent position of individual specimens. I 
cnce knew a gentleman, who, having built a 
conservatory and bought a collection of plants 
w th which to stock it, was determined to realise 
g*and results and economise labour by planting 
tkem all out. As the opll^ction happened to in- 
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THE WEE K’S GA RDENING. 

The following extracts record the daily practice in one of the 
beet gardens in the south of England. It teemed to ue 
that such a conciee record of the work done on each dag 
would be a more useful reminder for most people than the 
usual form of calendar. Readers in northern and cold 
districts must, as a general rule, allow from ten to ffleen 
days later, or even more (according to latitude and cold¬ 
ness or elevation cf district) difference for performing the 
various operations. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

May 26. —Sowing Carters* Giant White Cos, 

I very’s Nonsuch, All the Tear Round, and Tom 
Thumb Lettuces. Planting out first batch of 
Asters. Planting out two rows of Celery. Earth¬ 
ing up Potatoes and Broad Beans. MnlchiDg 
Raspberries with half-rotten stable manure. 
Manuring and digging up ground for Cabbage, 
Savoys, and other winter Greens. Making up fresh 
beds for Cucumbers. Giving Plum trees on walls a 
good washing with Qaassia chip water to keep off 
green fly. Tying up Lettuces to blanch. 

May 27. —Sowing Bromham Hall and Golden 
Perfection Melons j also Telegraph Cucumbers. 
Potting on Balsams and Chrysanthemums. Look¬ 
ing over Rose walls, nailing in all the shoots that 
require it, and giving them a good washing to kill 
green fly. Clearing out another Potato frame and 
getting it ready for Melons. Renovating framo 
linings. Thinning Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines, 
where not already done by the frost. Earthing up 
Cauliflower plants. 

May 28.— Sowing Veitch’s Automn Self-pro¬ 
tecting Broccoli, to come in for lifting and laying 
in in cold frames for winter use. Getting all bed¬ 
ding plants planted out as fast as the weather will 

I iermit. Looking over Vineries, and stopping the j 
aterals, tying up the leaders, and thinning the 
Grapes where required. Digging out Celery 
trenches and getting the manure into them. Stick¬ 
ing and earthing Peas. 

Miy 29. —Sowing Green-curled and Broad¬ 
leaved Endive, and Mustard and Cress. Potting 
off Solam ms, Celosias, and Lemon-soentea 
Verbenas. Pricking out Celery \nd Cauliflower 
plants. Looking over British Queen and President 
Strawberries in the open ground, and picking off 
all the late and weak blossoms, so as to make sure 
of some fine fruit, and getting them netted. Stick¬ 
ing Scarlet Banner Beans. Cleaning ont all catch 
pools, and seeing that all drains are free, so as to be 
ready for heavy Btorms should they occur. 

May 30. —Sowing Canadian Wonder French 
Beans, or Radishes. Tying in all leading shoots in 
Peach houses. Hoeing amongst Gooseberries and 
Currants, and amongst all growing crops. Dusting 
Turnips early in the morning with lime and soot to 
keep off the fly. Looking over Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots, nailing in the leading shoots, and 
washing them well to kill green fly. 

May 31. —Patting in cuttings of double Wall¬ 
flowers and Alyssum. Planting Snow’s Winter 
White and Walcheren Broccoli. Looking over 
Cucumbers and Melons, stopping them, and earth¬ 
ing them up where required. Mowing and cleaning 
grounds, and rolling down firmly all gravel and 
Grass that require it. Cleaning herbaceous borders. 

Outdoor Flowers. 

Auriculas.— Now is the best time to re-pot, 
but there is considerable difficulty to find time 
to do it, as we are in the middle of the bnsy 
gardening season. The pots ought not to exceed 
6 in. in diameter, 3-in. and 4-in. pots being suffi¬ 
cient for many of the plants. Put plenty of 
drainage in the bottom, and over that some very 
fibrous turf, from which the particles of mould 
have been removed. The best com poet to use is 
that composed of turfy loam four parts, one part 
of leaf-mould, and one part of sand, with a little 
pounded charcoal added ; press the mould firmly 
round the roots, from which the greater portion of 
the old soil has been removed, and the tap root 
should be shortened. When the plants are re-potted, 
they should again be placed back in the frame, 
And the lights be kept rather olose over them 
until they have made freeh roots. 

Carnations and Piootees in pots are 
making very rapid growth, and the more atten¬ 
tion they receive at this time the greater satis¬ 
faction will they give to their owner at blooming 
time. The soil used for potting has been 
unusually full of the roots and seeds of weeds; 
these have given us much trouble, as it is neces¬ 
sary to remove them in a small state. Decayed 
leaves from the base of the plants have also been 
removed, as they are a harbour for garden pests 
if allowed to remain. The stems elongate 
rapidly, and they are tied to stioks for security 
Against high winds. _II^ is now timerto disbud 
the plants j when t|fe step hrs , 7 roifi i ffcrat 12 
• Digitize r™ 
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in. high, or before this, either the centre bud 
or the side buds should be removed. If the side 
buds are removed one flower only will be pro¬ 
duced ; if the side buds are saved eaoh plant will 
develop three or four flowers, and these will be 
about a week later than if the oentre flower only 
be allowed to remain. Green fly is a troublesome 
pest to Carnation growers. I destroy it by 
dusting Tobaoco powder on the affeoted parts 
through a pepper-box. Soft soapy water is also 
a deadly poison to it. 

Gladioli.—Run the Datoh hoe throngh the 
spaces between the rows as soon as all the plants 
are throngh the gronnd. It is very likely that 
there will be blanks in the]rows, and, even if these 
are not numerous, they spoil the effect of the 
beds. A good plan is to pot a number of roots 
at the same time as the beds are planted ; these 
can be need to fill up the blanks. 

Hollyhocks. —Spring propagated plants may 
now be planted out; they will flower in Septem- 
ber and form excellent back rows to Dahlias, 
and will flower at the same time. The Holly¬ 
hock delights in a very rich deep soil, and I like 
to put a mixture of fine loam and rotten manure 
round the roots of the plants. Tie the main 
stems to the sticks at once, and remove all side 
shoots with the fingers, in order to have a hand 
some single spike with large flowers. In 
planting, attention mast be given to a judicious 
arrangement of oolonrs. If the weather sets in 
dry the plants must be watered and mulohed, to 
retain moisture. 

We have tied up tho flowering growths of 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and all such 
hardy, tall-growing subjects, to suitable sticks; 
the ground between the rows has been hoed over 
to destroy weeds. There has been plenty of 
rain, and it has not been necessary, as yet, to 
water at the roots, but if dry weather set in we 
will do so, and mulch to retain the moisture. 

Pansies in beds are in fall flower, but, to 
keep up a succession of flue blooms, it is neces¬ 
sary to pick all the flowers off a certain portion. 
Sutfface-iress the beds, and peg the shoots close 
to the ground. In ten days the bed (if it had 
previously shown signs of exhaustion) will be a 
mass of vigorous growth and full-sized blooms. 

It may be taken for granted that Caloeolarias, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Verbenas, and similar 
plants have beon already planted out; the put¬ 
ting out of more tender varieties may therefore 
now be proceeded with, such as Lantanas and 
Heliotropes, together with the various kinds of 
fine.foliaged or snb-tropioal plants. Copious 
waterings must be given should the dry weather 
set in, and it is important that this should be 
done as late in the evening as is practicable. If 
it be administered in the morning or daring the 
day, a large portion of the moisture supplied 
must necessarily be lost, as far as the benefit of 
the plants is concerned, A few plants of eaoh 
variety of which the various beds consist should 
bo retained in pots, for a time at least, as acci¬ 
dents sometimes occur, and a reserve force of 
this kind is often found to be useful. 

Dahlias should now be planted. Those who 
set a portion of ground apart for them should 
on this grow the best-prepared plants, whioh 
will be those that have been Btruok from out- 
tings, these being less liable to get crowded with 
shoots, and, consequently, produce finer flowers 
than plants that are obtained by dividing the old 
roots. Where fine flowers are required, the 
plants should stand 6 ft. apart every way. The 
ground can scarcely be made too rich. They 
should be well watered at the time of planting 
out, and at onoe secured by good stakes; but 
the stems should not be tied too tightly, so that 
their subsequent expansion may be allowed for. 
Round the stems for 1 ft. cover the surface 
1 in. thiok with sharp sand, so as to make it less 
agreeable for the slugs to travel over. A little 
Wheat-ohaff or hard straw chopped up 4 in. 
long does muoh to impede their movements, for 
they object to travel over anything that sticks 
to them, and this iB the mm with these sub- 
stanoes even when wet. The best of all for the 
above purpose, where they can be obtained, are 
the short clippings of bristles from brushmakers. 
Wet or dry, these are equally effective, and are 
too sharp for Blags to attempt to otosb. Lime 
and soot dusted round the plants will stop the 
movements of slugs whilst dry; but, with 
moisture, it soon gets crusted, after which they 


will pass over it, and repeated applications do 
harm to the plants. The same material can 
with advantage be used round any other plants 
molested by slugs. 

Indoor Flowers. 

Cool Orchids.— From 48° to a few degrees 
over 50° in the night is enough, but it should 
even when the weather is cold not be let now for 
some time to fall lower than this, as many of 
the plants in this house require a good deal of 
root moisture, under whioh condition a low tem¬ 
perature will often produce an unhealthy state. 
When the weather becomes hot the natural re¬ 
sult ia that the temperature cannot be kept so 
low as this; 55° is low enough in the day, and 
when necessary heat should be turned on to keep 
it to this, or up to 60°. When the weather is hot 
it will often range 15° or even 20°, more especi¬ 
ally in span-roofed houses folly nnder the in¬ 
fluence of the sun, or in lean-to structures facing 
the south; nnder suoh conditions more light, 
throngh thinner shading, will counteract any 
evils resulting from too muoh warmth. 

Greenhouse Plants.— Seed-vesBela of Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, and other plants should be 
pinched off, so as to throw increased vigour into 
the young growth. Clematises, Passion-flowers, 
Mandevillas, Acacias, and similar plants now 
making growth freely, muBt not be allowed to 
receive any check from cold draughts or from 
scanty supplies of water. The young wood 
should be judiciously thinned at an early stage, 
rather than severely pruned when further ad¬ 
vanced. Tie in the young shoots gracefully and 
loosely, yet neatly, and never permit them to 
twine round each other. AH free-growing plants 
must receive liberal waterings, no matter whether 
they are in pots or in borders ; but at the same 
time let saturation in all oases be avoided. Re¬ 
move suoh plants aB have done blooming, and fill 
their places with flowering plants from pits or 
greenhouses. Plants that are stationary, such as 
olimbors and subjects planted out, unless they 
are in flower, are greatly benefited by daily 
syringiugs, and if green fly, red spider, or other 
insects present themselves, a little Tobaooo 
water, or water in whioh floor of snlphur has 
been mixed, may be efficaciously employed. 
Washing with a sponge or soft rag and water, 
in whioh some soft soap has been dissolved, is 
the most effectual remedy for scale. 

Pot Bingly some of the best Lobelias into 4-in. 
pots for the decoration of the conservatory. 
Celosias, Gomphrena globosa, and the Amarantus 
salioifolius should be shifted into larger pota 
than those they now occupy, as they increase in 
size ; keep them in a moderately warm tempera¬ 
ture and near the glass. Talips. Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Lily of the Valley, Astilbe japonioa, 
and other plants that were forced into flower 
early in the Beason should now be consigned to 
soms shady border. Apply a mulching of loam 
and decayed manure iu equal proportions to 
Lilies in pota, and, with the exception of suoh as 
are required for early flowering, keep them either 
out-of-doors or in cool frames. Keep early 
spring-struck cuttings near the glass iu warm 
houses, shifting them when necessary. Keep 
Coleuses near the light in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature, and re-pot and pinch in their Bhoota as 
may seem necessary. Seedlings and offsets of 
Oy perns alternifolias make fine table ornaments; 
good loam and leaf-monld, moderate heat, and 
plenty of water suit them well, and 4rin. pots are 
quite large enough for them. Plaoe old plants 
of Campanula pyramidalis out-of-doors, and keep 
seedlings of the same in a fair growing condition 
under glass. Keep np a succession of Mignonette 
in pots ; a situation at the base of a wall shaded 
from the midday sun, and well sheltered, suits 
well-established plants perfectly ; but in the oase 
of seed pots, and for some time after the yonng 
plants have made their appearance, they should 
be kept under glass. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

Gooseberries. —If means were taken in the 
winter of putting lime on the soil round the 
stems of the Gooseberry bushes, as a preventive 
against caterpillars, little injury from these may 
be looked for; but in the oase of any bushes that 
were affeoted last year without this precaution 
being taken, their re-appearanoe may now be 
expected. When any can be found they should 
be destroyed at onoe, or they will spread aud 
quickly denude the trees of their leaves, spoiling 
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the present crop, and doing serious mischief by 
weakening the bushes for another season. A 
dusting of dry powdered lime sprinkled over the 
affected trees will, if fresh and caustic, destroy 
many, and cause the rest to fall off on the ground, 
where they must be killed, or they will again 
crawl upon the trees. This Bhould be done when 
there is an appearance of some dry weather, for, 
if wet, the lime will be washed off before it has 
had any effect. The most certain method for 
deetroying [these caterpillars is by using a 
mixture of white Hellebore (finely ground) and 
whitening, in proportions of 1 lb. of the former 
to 4 lb. or 5 lb. of the latter, mixing the whole 
well up and applying it with an ordinary tin flour 
dredger, first wetting the leaveB thoroughly with 
the Byringe; the powder thus sticks to the foliage, 
and the caterpillars, feeding, as they do, on the 
edges of the leaves, swallow the compound, and 
it quickly kills them. In five or six days not a 
grub will be found alive, when the trees can be 
well syringed, in order to remove the powder 
from the fruit and leaves. The only objection to 
the use of this mixture is that, the Hellebore 
being poisonous, care must be taken that it is 
all washed off before the fruit is used. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines.—Inarching one variety of Vine on 
another may be successfully done now. Green 
wood unites to green wood much more easily and 
quickly than that which is hard and brown. 
Young canes raised from eyes this spring should 
be used, and the growth should be from 3 ft. to 
6 ft. or more in length, whilst the stock should 
consist of one of the side shoots which has been 
pinched at five or six joints from the main stem. 
A leading shoot, which has been allowed to grow 
from near the bottom, will do equally well. It 
is an advantage to have the young Vines attached 
as near the base as possible, 12 in. being a very 
good distance. As the stock is generally much 
further from the ground than this, the pot con- 
taining the plant should be raised on a temporary 
wood stand to the required height. The process 
of inarching is very Bimple, and may be rapidly 
accomplished. A thin slice, about 2 in. in length, 
has to be taken off with a sharp knife, the two 
parts to be united. When this has been done 
the two cuts must be laid closely and neatly 
against each other, and then bound round with 
soft matting or Raffia Grass tight enough to 
keep them firm. In about a fortnight the union 
will be so far accomplished as to warrant the 
ligatures being loosened, and in another fort, 
night the matting may be removed altogether. 
If the union be not perfect by this time, the 
Raffia Grass should be left on until it is. The 
Vine in the pot must throughout be kept well 
watered, and, when the union is complete, the 
small cane in the pot should be cut away close 
to the bottom of the part connected. The part 
above this, if not very long, may be left on until 
the Vines are pruned and dressed in autumn or 
winter. The kind of stock is a matter of im¬ 
portance, as all are not equally suitable—certain 
varieties improve on other roots, while with 
othera the reverse is the case. The Black Ham¬ 
burgh is a suitable stock for many kinds, Muscat 
of Alexandria is another which seldom fails; 
indeed, those which produce good fruit generally 
make good stocks. Muscat Hamburgh does well 
on the Black Hamburgh, whilst Royal Musca¬ 
dine is a poor stock for most Vines; Black Prince 
and Burchardt’s Prince are no better; Barba- 
rosea (Gros Guillaume) produces more bunches 
on the Black Alicante than on its own roots. 
Inarching is not always necessary to increase the 
fertility of this Grape j in many plaoes it does 
well on its own roots. Inarching is not always 
done with a view to improvement j it is often 
performed to hasten the fruiting of new 
varieties, and there can be no question about the 
utility of the operation for this purpose. 
Vegetables. 

Cabbages, Cauliflower, and Broccoli are all 
liable, in some gardens, to suffer seriously from 
the ravages of the root grub. In old gardens the 
plants are generally the most affected, and to 
such an extent in some places does this occur 
that the summer crops of these vegetables are 
almost destroyed. Besides the whole or partial 
loss of the crop, this is very annoying to those 
who take a pride in seeing in their kitchen 
gardens that unbroken uniformity in the different 
vegetables grown that gives evidence of good 
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management; yet, in soils the most infested 
with these pests a little extra labour at the time 
of planting will secure these vegetables, in a 
great measure, from destruction. At this season 
it is well to provide a buehel or two of dry 
powdered lime, to which an equal quantity of 
soot should be added; stir the two well together, 
and keep the mixture anywhere where it will be 
dry ; this quantity will suffioe for a good-sized 
garden. When the different crops for summer 
and winter use are being put out use the planting, 
trowel instead of the dibber, make the holes 
large enough, and, as the plants are dropped into 
them, half fill them up with earth, then, if the 
weather and state of the soil are such as to require 
it, give them a good soaking with water, after 
which put to each plant, all round the stem, a 
half-handful of the lime and soot, then draw in 
the remainder of the soil. This simple process 
will take a little more time than planting without 
the use of the mixture; but those who use it will 
be spared the annoyance through the hot months 
of July and August of seeing their plants turn 
that peculiar blue tint in the leaves and flag in 
the sun which is a sure sign that the roots are 
gone, and that all affected in this way may be 
consigned to the refuse heap. Where water is 
given at the time of planting it is necessary to 
apply it as above directed before the lime and 
soot, as, if the latter be put to the plauta first it 
will be washed away from the stems and only 
have a partial chance of being effectual. 

Planting Celery.—Early.sown Celery should 
now be put out; if the trenches have been pre¬ 
pared beforehand run the hoe over the surface to 
destroy any weeds that may be vegetating. Give 
the plant a good soaking with water before 
moving them ; remove them with as many roots 
as possible, and as much soil as will adhere to 
them. In moving Celery plants, there should 
never be ocoas’on for the now almost absolete 
practice of cutting off orshorteninga considerable 
portion of the leaves at planting time ; on the 
contrary, Celery, more than most crops, should 
never, throughout the whole course of its culti¬ 
vation, from the time the plants appear above 
ground, until they are fit for use, receive a check 
more than is inseparable from transplanting 
them, even when that operation is performed 
with care. If the trenches have been prepared 
for double or treble rows, put the plants in 1 ft. 
apart eaoh way ; if for single rows, 9 in. between 
each plant will be sufficient for ordinary purposes. 
In making the holes, use a planting trowel, and 
see that they are large enough to admit the roots 
without crushing them together ; give each row 
a good watering as soon as planted. Celery costs 
more in manure and attention to grow it well 
than most vegetables, and it is worth while to 
treat it in a way calculated to produce it in good 
condition. 

Leeks.—When indifferently grown, these are 
little better, for the purposes for whioh they are 
required, than Onions. To obtain the peculiar 
mild flavour whioh Leeks possess when large and 
freely grown, the plants must not be allowed to 
become stunted by being too close in the seed, 
bed; to prevent this, thin them out, so as to 
leave them 6-in. apart. 

Thinning Onions. — Spring-sown Onions 
should be thinned before they get too large. 
Take advantage of the soil being moist after 
rain to do this. If it be hard and dry, the 
limited quantity grown by many may be 
watered, so that the removal of any need not 
injure those that remain, which often happens 
when the ground is hard. As to the distance 
the plants are loft apart in thinning, account 
must be taken of the kinds grown. Large 
kinds, such as Rooca or Nuneham Park, require 
double the room necessary for small varieties, 
like Danvers or James’s Long Keeping. If it 
is desired to grow well.developed bulbs of the 
large-growing kinds, these should be thinned, so 
as to leave them 8 in. or 9 in. apart in the row; 
the smaller-growing, later-keeping sorts will 
not require more than half that room. Where 
some are required for pickling, a portion of the 
smallest-growing kinds may be left not more 
than 1 ia. apart; or, unless they have come up 
very thickly, without thinning at all. 


inuwpiRniiiiK vegeiaDies— instead of follow 
the customary plan of transplanting vegetables j 
rain, and while the ground is wet, I ransplant while 
weather is dry. First make the holes where the pi 


are to go, then put the plants into them; fill up with 
wator. and pour in dry earth ; you will thus avoid the 
baking and hardness which you are sure to have by 
working some soils while wet, and that takes the plant 
from a week to fifteen days to get through before it 
begins t > thrive. I follow this mode always, .and by 
planting in the evening I can leave even Ton.atoes 
without covering in this climate, and will not lose 2 per 
cent.—T. B. Pbudlitox, in the Nev> York Tribune. 

Mint —A more simple way of growing Mint than that 
mentioned by “ A. D.” is to pull it up, and put in at any 
time when not above 6 in. high. Planted in slight 
drills, and well watered if the weather is dry, it grows 
freely without any coddling whatever, and l he old and 
true proverb, “ ♦'lant Sage in May is sure to pay." is 
also applicable here.— R. Gilbibt 


Watering Celery.—If you want Celery 
very large (and I never show Celery but what I 
get a prize), when you put your plants in the 
rows, plant also a 2-in. or 3*in. draining.pipe 
between every six or even four plants, and when 
your Celery requires moisture pour water or, 
what is better, any liquid manure through the 
pipe; by so doing the roots will get a supply 
without dirtying the Celery. As you earth up 
the Celery raise the pipe, so as to prevent its 
filling with earth. I think this plan will be 
useful to many, as I anticipate a dry summer, 
and in dry seasons watering Celery effectually is 
not a pleasant task, especially where water baa 
to be oarriei any distance.— Welsh Gardener. 




Messrs. J. B. Brown & Co.’s price list, just 
received, contains illustrations of wrought iron 
hurdles, bar iron and wire fencing, carriage 
entrauoe and wicket gates, galvanized wire 



netting, seed and Strawberry guards, Pea sup¬ 
ports, French system of iron and wire fruit 
trellises, wiring for garden walls, wrought iron 
treeguards, lawn mowers,garden engines, rollers 
pumps, lawn seats, cast iron vases, and many 
other garden appliances. It aleo contains an 



eyed straining trellis screw, with nut for tighten - 
iDg French trellis work, said to be neater than 
the raidisseur. The list is excellently printed 
and has many engravings, far more delicately* 
done than those whioh usually embellish cata 
logues. 


FRUIT. 


K he . Sho 9 t * of Fruit Trees.— The prii 
cipal rule to bear in mmd is this—nmch the 
shoots firsr, and only those which are near the top c 
the tree; a week afterwards take those lower dowr 
and so on in succession until all have been done NeTe 
denude the tree of much foHaze at onco. Pinch th 
most vigorous portions of the tree most, and a °ow ih 

^i«« o ss;. the bouom 

. Fruit Trees on Walls-I have moved about a littl 
m what are called good gardens this spring and it hai 
been to me quite painful to 6oo how fruit’trees sufTA 

Th« m ii»t Q 1 * ° f - * « ttle «°P* n «. tempoTary oVothorwfse 

The little projection of permanent coping that nsnalli 
crests a garden wall is of no use, except perhS t 
harbour a few insects. We could have regular croS a 

ccmmonTS g a8S 00pin fc were adopted, or evexf if° 
n lr« temporary wooden cooing, 18 in. wido o 
Yiatob P 1 UP f0r a few months every spring.- 

importan 


111 Ler mo Unal thinnintr 
h ® lf . hl ^ e the bunches, bo much the better 
lOMnt this fact from o^e of .our beet Grape grown 
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GLASSHOUSES AND FR4MES. 

SOME NEW PLANTS OF THE 

YEAR. 

Nurserymen's catalogues are now arriving, 
many of them being filled to overflowing 
with new species and varielies of plants. 
Among those being sent out now by Mr. 
B. S. Williams, Victoria and Paradise Nur¬ 
series, Upper Holloway, we have selected 
the following :— 

Abutilon Fire King. —This is a very 
distinct and free-flowering plant of dwarf 
compact habit, producing a succession of 
bloom all the year round. The flowers are 
of fine form and substance, about 2 in. 
across at the widest part; the colour is 
bright orange-scarlet, beautifully veined with 


Aralia filicifolta is a very elegant 
foliage plant, suitable when small for table 
decoration. The stems are of a deep olive 
colour, blotched with pale green ; the leaves 
are dark green, glossy, with a single lobe at 
the end. The younger leaves are more finely 
cut than those first formed. It forms a 
pretty subject for dinner-table decoration 
on account of its extreme elegance. This 
plant was introduced from the South Sea 
Islands. 

WOODWARDIA RADICANS CRISTATA. —This is 
an exceedingly handsome Fern, and, when 
grown in a basket, one of the most beautiful 
objects imaginable; the fronds, which are 
drooping, average from 18 in. to 24 in. long, 
and are beautifully crested; at the apex of the 
frond there is generally a large tassel, often 


brighter in colour, and are produced in 
greater profusion. As a bedding Geranium 
this must take the lead, and as a pot plant 
for decoration iu winter it cannot be too 
highly recommended. 

Amaryllis Mrs. Rawson. —This is a very 
free-blooming and distinct variety, and is 
one of the showiest of the light margined 
kinds. Flowers about 6 in. across; petals 
of good shape and substance ; colour bright 
crimson-scarlet, with a broad margin of pure 
white, which increases in breadth towards 
the base of tho petals, and produces a charm¬ 
ing effect. 

Lobelia speciosa alba. —In habit of 
growth this variety resembles the old and 
well known blue Lobelia of our gardens. 
Its flowers are, however, pure white, and 



A New Draenena (P. Bausci). 


a richer tint of the same colour. This 
variety has the peculiarity of producing its 
flowers in pairs, instead of singly, as is the 
case with all other Abutilons. It cannot be 
too highly recommended where a succession 
of cut flowers is required. 

New Golden Maiden-hair (Adiantum 
Williarasi).—This fine Fern is destined to be¬ 
come a favourite, and for cutting purposes 
its value cannot bo over-estimated. It suc¬ 
ceeds well in a greenhouse temperature. It 
is in every respect quite as free and hardy as 
the well-known Maiden-hair (A. cuneatum), 
and will make a fine exhibition plant. It is 
a native of Peru, where it is found on the 
mountains growing at an elevation of 
12,000 ft., whence it has been recently im¬ 
ported by Mr. B. S. Williams, after whom it 
is named. , - ^ 
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attaining very large dimensions. It will do 
either in the conservatory or greenhouse. 

Cyatuea Burkei. —This is one of the 
most beautiful of all tho Tree Ferns yet 
discovered, and as it will succeed in the 
warm greenhouse or conservatory, it be¬ 
comes doubly valuable from a decorative point 
of view. The Btems are stout and erect, 
bearing a massive head of deep green fronds, 
whichare twice or thrice divided, and which 
have a decidedly pendulous habit. Native 
of South Africa. 

Pelargonium Improvement. —For bedding 
purposes, Vesuvius has long been an indis¬ 
pensable kind; we have, however, in “ Im¬ 
provement ” a variety which altogether sur¬ 
passes it. Being a seedling from the first- 
named variety, it retains all its good qualities, 
while the trusses are much larger and 


are produced in great abundance through¬ 
out the summer. For bedding purposes 
and pot culture this variety will be found 
excellent. 

Chrysanthemum Late Duchess.—A dense- 
growing variety of free branching habit, 
producing an abundance of well-shaped 
flowers from October to February. The in¬ 
dividual flowers are from 2 in. to 3 in. in 
diameter, pure white, with a small lemon- 
colourod centre. It is an intermediate form 
between the Anemone-floweredand Pompoue 
sections. This variety will be found in¬ 
valuable for cutting purposes, coming into 
bloom when white flowers are so scarce. 

Dracaena Bausei. —A highly coloured and 
effective variety, one of the best. The 
growth is free and stocky, the recurved 
leaves, which are about 4 in. in width, 
Original from 
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closely overlying each other; the surface is 
of a dark bronzy hue, the margin being 
crimson, the youngest and uppermost being 
broadly and brilliantly edged with deep 
rose, and the margins of the leaf-stalks also 
richly coloured (see illustration). 

Croton Prince of Wales. —This graceful 
richly coloured species will prove to be the 
handsomest of all the narrow-leaved 
Crotons, and will form a beautiful object 
either for the decoration of the dinner-table, 
stove, or as an exhibition plant. It is of a 
free branching habit; the leaves are pen¬ 
dulous, arching, and slightly twisted ; some 
of them present a complete spiral form, 
ending in a small pointed elongation of the 
midrib, the edges of the leaves being 
always beautifully undulated. The colour 
of the leaf in well-coloured plants is almost 
entirely pale yollow, margined and mottled 


present bedding system has reduced the stock of this 
as well as of many other useful old plants. Whoever 
has plenty of it has a ttrand plant for forcing in masses 
for the conservatory. It does best in not less than 10-in. 
or 12-in. pots. It grows about 2 ft. high, and as it has 
large fleshy roots, care must be takdn not to break or 
bruise them in potting — E. H. 


Training Camellias —It is seldom that one sees 
Camellias trained, still it is the best thing that can be 
done with scraggy old plants. If they are tied in as 
closely as p )ssible, they will soon break freely from the 
old wood and make well-furnished plants, a thing they 
will rarelydo if left to themselves. I lately saw a doxen 
tine plants that had baen trained by way of experiment 
some years ago, and they were in due healthy condition 
and bore a profusion of buds. Those who have leggy 
plants would not regret giving this plan a fair trial.— 
P. W. B. 


Genetyllis fuchsioides.— This is one of the best of 
onr hard-wooded greenhouse plants, both as regards 
freedom of bloom and the leuglh of time during which 
it lasts in perfection. It is an Australian spjoiea, the 
branches are red, and tbe leaves dark green above, but 
of a lighter colour underneath. O wing 1■> the profusion 
of red, boll-shaped flowers which it produces when well 
grown, it is a plant much used for exhibition purposes. 
It may also be had in bloom from September until 


1. The oosfc ia hardly one-fonrth ef that of 
glass. 2. Repairs can be easily and cheaply 
made. 3. They are light and afford shade. 4. 
The heat arising from below is eqaable and 
temperate, and the vaponr arising from the 
manure and soil is condensed by the cool air 
passing over the surface, and hangs in drops 
npon the inside, therefore the plants do not re¬ 
quire so frequent watering. If the frames or 
stretchers are made large, they should be inter, 
seoted with cross-bars about a foot square, to 
support the cloth. These cloth-covered lights 
are just the things for bringing forward Bower 
seeds in season for transplanting; and for 
forcing early Melons, Tomatoes, &o., prepared 
cloth is especially adapted, as it can be tacked 
to boxes of any size required, and ont to fit them. 
Little, rongh, square boxes of the proper size 
and height, covered with the prepared cloth, can 
be plaoed over the hills in which Tomato, Melon, 
or other seeds are sown, and the plants allowed 



Adiantum palmatum. 
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with bright carmine, with occasional irre¬ 
gular blotches of light green; the midrib is 
bright magenta. !One of Mr. Williams’ 
introductions from the South Sea Islands. 

Adiantum palmatum.— This handsome 
Fern will make an excellent companion to 
A. Farleycnse, owing to the large size of its 
pinnse and the leugth of its fronds. It was 
discovered by M. Roezl, at an altitude of 
10,000 ft., iu Peru, a fact of importance, as 
it may be cultivated in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. A noticeable feature in the plant 
is the flexuose or zig zag character of the 
rachides. The pinnules are deeply cut down 
into from three to five large lobes, which are 
again more or less parted. It received a 
first-class certificate when shown some time 
ago at South Kensington. 


^olmnon’s Seal for Forcing —Thin ia nearly related 
to the Lily of the Valley, anil >a alao a native of Britain. 
1c used to bo common in old-faebioned gardens in 
shrubbery and herbaceous beds ; but I am afraid the 
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Christmas, and even later. A cool airy house and good 
sandy peat and turfy loam suit this plant beet. 

Azaleas from Cuttings.—When the young wood of 
the current aoa^on’a growth is nearly ripe, it is in 
a proper state to make cuttings of. Insert the cuttings, 
not too closely in 6-in. pots, in silver sand ; cover with a 
bell-glass, shade from the sun. Strike in a gentle 
bottom-heat. As soon as struck, pot off the cuttings 
into 3-in. pots in peat and sand, and grow on liberally 
for two years in a warm or intermediate house. 


GERMAN HOTBEDS. 

On these are placed frames covered with prepared 
ootton cloth instead of glazed sashes. Take 
white ootton doth, of a close texture, stretch it, 
and nail it on frames any size you wish ; mix 
two onnoes of lime-water, four ounces of linseed 
oil, one onnee white of eggs separately, two 
ounces of yolk of eggs; mix the lime aud oil 
with a very gentle heat, beat the eggs 
separately, and mix with the former. Spread 
this mixture, with a paint-brush, over the cloth, 
allowing each coat to dry before applying 
another, until the cloth becomes water-proof. 
The following are some of the advantages whioh 
these lights possess over glazed sashes : — 


to stand, without transplanting, until all danger 
of frost is over, when the boxes may be taken off 
and packed away carefully for another season.— 

Our Home Journal. 

[8ome ten or twenty years ago transparent 
calico frames were mnoh used in this country. 
They were made by stretching the calico on 
frames of any size, and giving them several coats 
of linseed oil, applied boiling hot. They were 
remarkably useful for a variety of purposes, 
such as sheltering bedding plants in the spring, 
wintering Lettuces, Endive, and Walohereu 
Broccoli; protecting shrubs for forcing, &e. 
They were also used for growing early Radishes 
and Potatoes, and Cucumbers and Melons, when 
the summer got fnrther advanced. As glass 
became cheaper, however, they gradually fell 
into disuse. The cloth seldom lasted more than 
two or three seasons. A general opinion seemed 
to prevail that the oil helped to rot it, and a thin 
coating of glue or inferior isinglass was oooasion. 
ally applied to form a sort of glazed surface over 
the oilcloth. No textile fabric can be mado as 
translucent as glass, and every degree of opacity 

Original fnom 
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left is a loss of strength and sturdiness to all 
suoh plants as Melons and Tomatoes.] 


NOTIOE.-^Readers are requested to mte thit all the j»«»- 
bers of GARDENING are in type, and will always be 
obtai table through the news trade or direct from the office. 
The numbers issued in e«ch year mill form a volume for 
binding, with which a thoroughly complete index will be 
published at the end qfeach year. 
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They seemed to have dropped from the upper leaves 
down to the lower ones, bnt were certainly no worse for 
the smoking. That same night I tried again, with 
rather more Tobaooo-paper, ana the result was the same. 
I then determined to try once more during the day, to 
see how long the smoke remained in the house. It was 
soon filled with smoke again, and a ter half an-hour all 
the paper was burned up. I then watched, and found 
the smoke disappear in a few minutes. When 1 entered 
this time. I certainly found some of the green fiy dead, 
but not all. After this 1 gave i*. up, feeling sure that 
something was not right. Will yonadvise me ?—H.E.8. 
[If yon could cover tDe house with aBheet of some kind, 
so as to effectually confine the smoke in the house, an 
advantage would be gained. When badly infested with 
fly. it is necessary to fumigate several times in suooes- 
sion. For example, in the evening when there is not 
much wind, and early in the following morning. Repeat 
this at least for three days, then a slight smoking once 
a week or so will keep all safe 3 

139.— Broccoli, Kale, and Cabbage.—Willyou kindly 
tell me how to secure a supply of these vegetables 
from November to June ? I do not wish to sow seed, 
but to buy the plants from the nursery. Would you tell 
me when to plant, and the right sorts to plant ?— J. H. B, 
[B&ocooli. — Plant in June Snow's Winter White, 
Osborn’s Winter White, Adam’s Early White, Yeitoh’s 
Self Protecting, Wilcove’s Late White, and Cattell’s 
Eclipse. Kalb.—P lant in June Cottager’s Kale, Scotch 
Carled, Asparagus Kale, Brussels Sprouts. Cabbagh.— 
For autumn Bupply plant in July and August; and for 
mid-winter use plant in September; for spring at the 
end of October. The best kinds are Enfield Market, 
Carter’s Heartwell, Wheeler’s Imperial, and Early St. 
John’s Day. 1 

140 —Shading for Greenhouses.— Will you inform 
me where “scrim,” as advised in GAioxirura Illus- 
tbatsd for shading, can be obtained P—3. E. [Most of 
the large seedsmen keep it in stock;] 

141.—Covots for Gardening Illustrated.—I* it in¬ 
tended at the end of each year to supply covers aud 
index foryourpaper ?—S. B. [At the end of each volume 
will be issued covers for binding, and a thorough gene¬ 
ral index willbe published.] 


Questions and Answers. 

In replying it ie necessary that the number and title of 
the question should bs given. Writing should be on one 
aide of the paper only. AU letters, inquiries, drc., from 
correspondents should bear their full name and address 
(in addition to any press name or initials they may 
wish to use), to enable us to reply by past when that 
course seems desirable. 

132. —Cucumbers.—Am annoyed by holes being eaten 
in the leaves of my Cuoumber plants growing in a hot¬ 
bed. What will prevent it ?—Bxlmowt. [It is probably 
wood lice which eat your Oacumber leaves. Pour boil¬ 
ing water round the walls during the day, i.e,, if it can 
be done without injury to the Cucumber roots. Also 

-slices of raw Potatoes in the frame, and examine 

every morning. A couple of toads in the frame 
will also work wonders.] 

133. —Perennial Phloxes.—How can I raise these 
from seed, and what after culture is required?—W.K.H. 
[These may be raised freely from seeds, but by far the 
best plan is to propagate by cuttings in spring, especi¬ 
ally the named s irts as seedlings rarely come true. Tue 
cuttings should be made from shoots a few inches long 
with a woody base, and should be inserted in sandy soil 
in a frame or handlight, or ever, in the open air in a 
moist, shady spot. The Phlox suoceeds best in a rich 
aud moderately stiff soil, that does not become too dry 
in summer. 1 1 

134 —Melons Taming Yellow.— I have a Melon house 
about 8 ft. eaah way, aud have two Melon plants in it, 
which are growing rapidly ; they are showing fruit, 
but when they get as big as hedge nuts, they turn yel¬ 
low. Is that the right thing for them to do ? also shall 
I give them liquid manure?—ELY. [The reason of 
your Melons turning yellow is imperfect fertilisation. 
When a fruit is observable with a fully expanded flower 
at the end, pinch out the point of the shoot on which it 
is borne immediately beyond the next leaf or joint from 
the fruit. Then take a flower at the base of which is no 
fruit, and tarn back the petals, and lightly press the two 
flowers together. Do not give manure water until the 
fruit is swelling rapidly.] 

136. ^Please inform me if the reooipt you have given 
for killing green fly on Roses (Quassia chips, AoJ will 
ft.ign do for Pelargoniums and Calceolarias ?—G, E. T. 
[Yes, but it most not be given quite so strong.] 

136 . —Watercress.—Can you inform me how I oan 
grow Watercress in a small garden ?—H. [For a small 
garden your beet plan is to conduct a little stream of 
water through a small, level, puddled trenoh, so as |to 
get an lnoh or two of gently flowing water over the 
roots of the Cross. The Watercress, like Uncle Sam’s 
Gunboats, will orawl about anywhere whore there is a 
little dew. We have grown it in slightly excavated 
beds, with stiff clay puddled at the bottom to retain the 
water in dry weather. It would grow well in any soil 
which could be kept well moistened, 1 though by no 
means so well as when placed directly in the water.] 

137. —Dracoon as and Caladinms—Which are the 
best Dracaeiss and Oaladiutn* for a cool greenhouse or 
a room window ?—J. Y. R. [Caladinms dislike draughts 
or a too dry or cool atmosphere. Dracaenas will do. 
Try the following:—Draoasna australis, Draco, indivisa, 
braziliensis, nutans, Ram phi, erythrorachis. oannm- 
folia, lineata, excelsa, robosta, ferrea. nigricans.] 

139.— Fumigating Greenhouse Plants.— I have a 
small greenhouse, and in it Cinerarias aud other plants, 
particularly subject to green fly. To get rid of them L 
tried f amigation. One night my famigator was at w ork 
for about half-au-hour, and the place was so fall of 
smoke I could see nothing in it. It was then getting 
dark, and I looked up the house. When I went in again 
next morning, I, of course, expeoted to find my ene¬ 
mies dead; but what was my astonishment when I dis¬ 
covered they had to alj appearauoa taken no harm. 
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142. — White Lilacs —Where can I get the white 
variety of Lilao so commonly seen early in the Paris 
markets ?— A. Williams. [The Lilacs about which you 
enquire consist wholly of an ordinary purple kind, 
which is foroed in pots. After being lifted they are 
placed in a cool house for a little while, after whioh they 
are subjected to a high temperature, with plenty of 
water overhead and at the root, and kept in total dark¬ 
ness by means of covering the pits in which they are 
grown with straw mats, <fco. The lilac colour by this 
means is exchanged for one of pure white, and the 
bloom is of a better quality than if the trae white 
variety had been used.] 

143. —Substitute for Gravel.—Having the misfortune 
to live in a part of the oonntry where gravel is not very 
plentiful, most of my garden walks are paved with 
pitching stones, and I find it impossible to keep them 
dean; ror no sooner does the “weedingboy ” get to 
the end of a path than he has to begin over again, so 
fast do the weeds grow. Oan any of your readers 
inform me of any remedy for this nuisance? I have 
already tried salt, aud found it of no use.—G. R. 
[Wherever gravel is scaroe, clay is generally abundant, 
and it (day) may be dug and burned into ballast for 
2s. or 2s. 6d. per cubic yard. It should be hard burned, 
the lumps broken up, and passed through a f-in. sieve. 
Spread a layer, dry, 3 in. thiok, over the snrfaoe of the 
paths, well roll it, then lay 3 in. of conorete over that, 
formed of five parts ballast and one part blue lias ground 
lime, spread it evenly, and beat down with the baek of 
a spade. This should be done in May, after the frosts 
are gone. Or a more durable, but more expensive, con¬ 
orete may be formed by using Portland cement in the 
proportion of six to one. Gas tar, costing about 3d. peT 
gallon at gasworks, rna over the walks will prevent 
vegetation, aud, to obviate the uusight ly appearance, 
might be covered over j in. or so with fine gravel or 
ballast.] 

141.—Hardy Trees for Moist Places.— Oan you 
kindly give me a list of the best hardy trees. Conifers, 
flowering shrubs, and herbaceous plants to grow in 
ground on ths margin of a river, and liable to be 
flooded ?—J. H, [Of Conifers, the Spruce Fir aud Abies 
Douglasi will be bast; the white Oedar aud Oedrns 
atlantici also stand a great deal of moisture; so does 
the Silver Fir. Birch, Spanish Chestnut, and Beech will 
do well; aud of under-shrubs yoa may with oonfidence 
employ the Privet known as ovalifolium, Box, and Ber¬ 
bers aquifolium. Both the Silver-leaved Willow and 
the Silver-leaved Poplar would prove distinguished 
ornaments of such a position. Limes, Alders, and the 
finer kinds of Willows would, of oourse, do well. All 
the herbaceous kinds of Aster, the Golden Rods, the 
Epilobiums, Eap&toriums, and Heracleums will also 
thrive. So will many coarse herbaoeous plants. Iris 
sibirica will look very wall in the water associated with 
our common Yellow Flag.] 

145.—Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees.—I am, as 
advised by my fruit book, pinching my trees to three 
leaves; a very small portion of the young wood is left 
by this means. I send you a specimen. Am I pinching 
too short?—Aw Amatsub. [Yes, much. No fruit tree 
shoot should be pinched at loss than five or six leaves 
from the base of the current year’s wood.l 

143.— Nettle and Dandelion.— Are these edible ? aud 
what is the’name of the plant, a leaf of which is en¬ 
closed? [The young tops of Nettles are very good, 
cooked in the way of greens, aud Dandelions when 
blanched make a good addition to the salad bowl. We do 
not recognise the leaf you send. 1 

147.—Fowl’s Manure for Celery-—Will fowl’s ma¬ 
nure applied in the form of a liquid be benoScial to 
Celery ir poured near the roots when the plants have 
oommencel to grow ?—Jblbbt. [Yes, bnt it must not 
be applied too strong. Add plenty of water, a little 
soot, and a handful of salt. Strain through a sieve, or 
piece of canvas, and be careful in watering not to wet 
the tops of the plants.] 


148.— Botet Indoors.—Will you tell me what treat¬ 
ment I shall give to a Rose tree in flower indoors ?—J. C. 
[Give it plenty of air on all favourable opportunities. 
Supply its roots with plenty of water; fumigate with 
Tobaooo on the first signs of green fly on the leaves or 
flower buds, aud dust with sulphur should mildew 
present itself.] 

149 —Heat for Flower 8eeds.—In what temperature 
should the seeds of the following pi • nts be sown, 
and when pricked out, viz., Cyclamen. Balsams, Asters, 
Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Gloxinias, Geraniums ?—J. C. 
[Bow in well-drained pots or pans filled witn light, rich 
soil,and plunge inaslight hotbed, if convenient, in a cose 
temperature of 70*, or they will all germinate very well 
on & greenhouse shelf, if kept moist and shaded, and 
covered with a sheet of glass. Cinerarias will succeed, 
in a oool frame, or under a handlight. Prick off when 
the plants are large enongh to be conveniently handled ] 

160. — Sparrows and Carnations.— Will you tell me 
bow I can protect my Carnations from sparrows which, 
eat off the shoots as fast as they grow P I have made 
some lattice covers to pat over the plants, but they look 
ansightly.—C orwxvillx. A few pieces of white rag or 
tow on the end of sticks, so as to m >ve with the wind, 
will often keep sparrows away; so also will pieces of 
thread, on which are tied pieces of paper. A good cat 
or a little gunpowder, would be the beat preventives.] 

161. — Increasing the Earn an as Rose.— How oan I 
propagate and grow this successfully ?—W. K. H. 
[This Rose seeds freely, and is, we believe, also easily 
raised from cuttings of the roots. It is a single Japan¬ 
ese Rose, the botanical name of which is Rosa rugosa. 
The Bugloes you mention is ireely raised from see 1.] 

153—Worms in Borders— How can I get rid of 
worms which are in borders of rich soil, planted with 
choice perrenials ?—[Aliulelime water applied occasion¬ 
ally would be of some use ; so would a little soot forked 
into the soil, but not in too targe quantities, nor too near 
the roots of the plants.] 

If 3.— How to make a Hotbed.— Will you tell me how 
to make a hotbed, depth of frame back and front, Ac. ? 
I want it for the purpose of raising seedling plants for 
a flower border. Should the seed be grown in pots, or in 
the bed itself ?— E. [Mix together some fresh manure, 
leaves, short Grass, or similar material, and form it into 
a square, laying it about 2 ft. thick, well tread it, cover 
it over with soil. A few pieces of plank nailed together, 
will make a frame, and this can be covered with glass 
lights, or sheets of glass. Toe seed may be either sown 
in pots, or in the boiI of the bed in drills. The latter is 
the beet for ordinary seeds.] 

164. — Outdoor Vines.— I have a Vine which every 
year leaves and shoots very freely, but whioh has as 
yet, produced no fruit. Will anyone kindly tell me 
what treatment to pursue, aud if the shoots should be 
out off?— Amative. [Show it to some good gardener, 
if possible. It is not easy to answer suoh a question 
from a note only.] 

165. —A Heated Plant Case- —In page 103 of Gaxuxx- 
ixg Illustbatid you sneak of a heated plant case in¬ 
vented by Mr. Peter Barr; is this the same as by 
Rippingilles: ? if not, whioh iB best and cheapest, and 
where is it to be procured ?—Dilston [We only know 
one of these cases—Barr’s, and this we know to be a 
very good one.] 

166 — Orange Trees.—I have an Orange tree in a 
pot about 3 ft. high in my greenhouse. I put an Orange 
pip into a pot, in diameter ab ut 4 in., six yean ago. 
After two years the plant was 3 in. high. I ih»n treated 
it with warm, soft and rich manure aud fine soil and 
watered it almost every month. After four years I 
measured it, say 3 ft. high, but I oould not make it bear 
any fruit. Would some one kindly give me advioe?— 
D. E. L. [Seedling Orange trees seldom or never 
bear fruit in this country. Your only way is to pro¬ 
cure some scionB (graft*) from a fruitful tree and graft 
your seedling with them.] 

157.— Roses and Evergreen Climbers for a North 
Wall —Will any of your readers kindly give me the 
name of a good, free-blooming, red Rose, to climb on a 
wall which has a northern aspect ? Also the names of 
a few pretty flowering evergreen creepers, to plant on a 
wall with the same exposure ?—L., Exeter. [You 
cannot do better than plant Amadis, a fine Boursault 
Rose, flowering purplish-crimson, and the plant of 
vigorous habit. Also, if you have room enough, 
splendens, Laurd Davoust, and Ophirie. It is not so 
easy to get “ pretty flowering evergreen creepers ” for 
a north wall, though you may get some excellent 
deciduous things for that purpose. If your soil is warm 
and light, the Myrtle may do well against your wall, 
and the Laurustanus! will be sure to do so, and though 
it is not a creeper, yet it is quito as easily trained 
against a wall as any such. We have seen it grow 
very high, aud look beautif al against a house in winter. 
The Camellia may also be grown against the house 
in the southern parte of England and Ireland, and 
we have seen beautiful blooms cut from such in 
February.] 

159.— Clayey Soils —I have a garden (N.E. suburb of 
London), the soil of which is stiff ol&y, but it appears to 
have been well manured. Oan you or any of your 
correspondents tell me how to imorove the ground, as 
I find rich loam reo nnmended in all the books of 
gardening I have seen, and my stiff day is anything 
but that —Tbubo. [Plent <s of light manure, roa i scrap¬ 
ings, ashes, old mortar rubbish or similar material well 
worked into the soil will greatly improve it.] 

159. — Plants in Unbeated Greenhouse.—I haves 
small greenhouse for piaute not heated by artificial 
heat. The plants are kept rather dose to the glass, bat 
I find they look very dry, although watered every 
evening. Should they be shadod ? and what with?— 
Cambeiav. [ fou do not state wfiat kind of plants yoa 
are trying to grow in an a-..heated house, and unless we 
know we cannot advise you.] 

160. —Black Ants.—Would come one tell me the beet 
and safest way to kill ante, as I have a pot Oherr/ 
which is literally swarmed with the black ant.—Fxs5- 
[ Poole y’s Tobacco powder or snuff is a good thing W 
drive them from the tree. If in the toil drown them 
out by putting the pot in a tub of water for an hoar, j 
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Ml.—Primulas and Cinerarias —What treatment 

do these plant# require now they are in bloom?—J. 0. 
[A cool temperature, plenty of air, sufficient water, and 
a little shade during hot sunshine.] 

162. —La*t Tear’s .Budded Hoses.— Is it a good plan 
to pinch off the first shoots of last year's bndding in 
order to make a good head ? if so, how far ought they 
to bo pricked back, and at what stage of growth ?— 
H. T. [It the buds made growth last year and it was 
well ripened, it ought to have been shortened back before 
now; but there is yet time. If the shoots hava made 
any appearance of growth near their bases you might 
cut them back, leaving two or three buds only.] 

» 163 — Flower Service — I am connected with a 
religious service for ohildren, and it is proposed to hold 
a Flower Service on one of the Sundays in July or 
August. To give the children a greater interest in tho 
matter, I thought it wonld be possible to hear from you 
aa to what seeds might be sown now to be in bloom by 
that time, as it is probable that many of them would 
appropriate a little patch on purpose for the " Flower 
Sunday.”— Flows* Sbbvicb. LAs the present season is 
ao backward, and your time for the service is not ytt 
fUed, you had better regulate as far as possible the 
time for holding it by the probable time the flowers will 
be in their best bloom. A c .uple of weekB or so pre¬ 
viously might decide that. As you propose to utilise the 
flowers largely for the Children's Hospttal, only a mooe- 
rate proportion should be sweet scented, as a preponder¬ 
ance of perfnme may prove the reverse of healthful in 
a close hospital ward. Asters should b j put out in the 
form of plants. It is too late to sow seed ; Ten-week 
Stocks, in diverse colours, should be bowu at onej in a 
frame, and be fc&us raised for the child en under glass. 
Sweet Peas in variety, Mignonette, Candytuft, Collinsia 
bicolor, Godetias, Larkspurs, mixed Poppies, Prince’s 
Feather, blue Corncockle, and Indian Pinks, would 
make a good selection, and should give an abundance 
of sweet and beautiful flowers late in summer. 
Probably the month of August would prove most suit- 
able.—A. D. 

QUESTIONS. 

164. — Honeysuckles.— In an article upon "Honey¬ 
suckles ” allusion is made to a variety named Lonicera 
flexuosa or L. japonica, and which it is said will grow 
in any situation. Where can I procure this ? Also give 
me a few directions relating to it.—J. K., Jus*. 

165. — Cultivation of Primroses— I am a great lover 
of tiie Primrose, and have got together a collection of 
seven varieties of this beautiful flower, but they are not 
at “home ” with me, although I pay them great atten¬ 
tion. Some plants I bought last autumn are not so 
large now as when they first came to me, and show no 
signs of flowering whatever, and some I bought early 
this spring are in the same sad plight; the sou is light 
and gravelly, but I added turfy loam and cow manure 
when planting. Will some kind friend tell me what to 
do to make my favourites happy and vigorous, inured 
of pining and wasting away ?—Tkos. E. H. 

166. —Climbers for Front of Home.—What kind of 
Boaea and other climbers will be suitable for covering 
the front of a house lacing east in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire ?—Bin Rosb. 

167. — Culture of Tuberous Begonias—Will any of 
your readers tell me which is the best way of growing 
i fees® ? I planted a dozen tubers 2lst March last, plac¬ 
ing the pots in a hotbed to start them, but only two 
as yet have begun to move. On the same date I sowed 
seed of the same, but it has not germinated.—J. 0. 

ANSWERS. 

102.—Aquara.—If the aquarium is in a strong light 
and warm position, either from the sun or fire in the 
room, it will cause the muddy appearance. I keep a 
paper over the side next the window, which causes the 
light to fall ODly through the top; gravel at bottom, no 
weeds, feed fish on chopped meat once a week, never clean 
out aquarium, fill np as the water evaporates, keep the 
front glass bright; the rest is covered with a low order 
of vegetation formed by leaving the water alone; looks 
like a miniature pond and as clear as crystal. This plan 
has answered for three years.— Nab. 

ICS.— Hardv Cyclamens.— The kinds of Cyclamen 
mentioned by " Red Rose ” are amongst the most com¬ 
mon. Seed of these hardy varieties may be procured 
at some of our leading nurserymen, and should be sown 
at once. When the young plants have two leaves, plant 
out in light soil in a cold frame, and water freely, and 
syringe and shade slightly in hot weather. In October 
plant out into a sheltered, well drained situation, or let 
them remain in the frame permanently. Hedersefolinm 
requires loam, but the other kinds are better for a mix¬ 
ture of peat, loam, and leaf mould.—J. C. B. 

99.— Seed Gathering.— "Information” should par¬ 
ticularise more fully the kinds of flowers he gTowB 
from which to save seed, and then he could be furnished 
with the information he desires more thoroughly. 
Gathering mast, of course, De regulated by the method 
in which the respective plants seed, as with some the 
seed is gathered as it ripens, as is the case with the 
Cineraria, for instance, or is cut in bulk, as is done wi>h 
the Lobelia. Bievee of minute mesh are or course 
essential for the cleansing of the * eed, and, hav ir g these 
an expert can soon have them e'ean and fit i r trade 
sapp y when they are thoroughly ripened.—A. D. 

104.—Slugs and Worms — 8prinkle agricultural salt, 
mixed with finely sifted ashes, about your ground earlv 
in the spring, and as the slug season expands use fre»h 
slaked lime and soot freely. Try also the effect of a few 
fowls or ducks in the garden for a couple of hours in 
the early morning or on rainy days ; these will clear ff 
vermin in large quantities, and do only the s • a les 
amount of harm. It is during the prevalence of hot 
sunshine the fowls mostly becomo mlscbievou .—A, D 

-To destroy slugs, get one bushel lime, one 

bushel soot, three bushels fine sifted ashen (either coai 
or wood, the former the best, I think). Thoroagh-y mix 
well dress the borders, taking care not to put too much 
on the plants themselves. 1 cannot say whether the 
above will destroy worms, but I have found it very effi¬ 
cacious for slugs, with which my kitchen garden was 
infested.—J bb. 
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-I have found one of the most certain methods 

of ridding a garden of slugs is to place plenty of attrac¬ 
tive baits a boat it, such as Ca'rbage ana Lettuce leaves, 
or heaps of bran, and visiting them at 9 or 10 o’clock at 
night. Perseverance in this way will work wonders. 
The surface of the soil may also be sowed over with 
sla’ied lime on a still evening To destroy worms, put 
a BDadeful of lime in a large tub of water, and water 
with it in a clear state. I believe, however, that " W. 
J. B.” will And that the'slugs are the chief offenders.— 
J. C. B. 

130 —Amateur’s Greenhouse.— I, like " Screw¬ 
driver,” round myielf without ” many possibles,” and 
also with an earnest wish for a small greenhouse. I 
had a very favourable place for a small one against oar 
house and the wall of a small onthouse by which I had 
a side and end. I should mention that it was in a brick 
manufactory, so I bad an opportunity of having a littlo 
brick wal , on which I placed upright two largo " old ” 
windows I got from a builder, and from that to the sido 
wall 1 had a large common frame made for the end. 1 
got a sort of makeshift door frame, made by nailing 
four pieces together, allowing the top one to extend 
from tne wall to the frames. I had a small door to fit, 
and a friend gave me a small old window, which I cut 
to fit the lean-to roof above the door. This place I had 
glazed cheaply the roof and broken panes), for 
which I paid 10s., and this is nearly all it oost me, for 
of course I was my own bricklayer, Ac. I should 
mention I filled the spaces with bricks at the s’des of the 
doors. I have found out, however, it would have been 


much better to have laid the large frames for the side 
on the sides instead of uprigh', but I could not afford 
the extra cost for the top. As it is, it is a little too high 
for my purpose, and 1 had to have a lot of lath shslvee 
all over near the glass, except a little space I stand the 
ladder up through. I see, however, "Screwdriver” wants 
his place without an; heat, bui I constructed a small brick 
flue io run through mine, and np a small chimney near 
the end. Out of this I have turned out qnite a large quan¬ 
tity of Pelargoniums and bedding stuff, which I have 
kept growing well during this la*t severe winter, while a 
friend who boasts he has a greenhouse (I beg pardon, eon. 
tervatory) twice the size of mine has been obliged to come 
to my little place for materials to make kis look as if 
it had something in it; and, for my garden, I believe at 
this moment it is the pretlie«t in the parish, and ladies 
and gentlemen are often coming to admire it, one men¬ 
tioning—who has a conservatory and large income—he 
could not get his to look anything like mine. I should 
mention a small makeshift frame is a most valuable 
acquisition. Mine is but a simple one, and only com¬ 
posed of a square brick place, with a wooden frame on 
top (some rich neighbour’s discarded one); this I have 
full, iu fact crowded, with " stuff” to take the place 
of the present blooming plants and bu bs. I should 
like to say, in oonolusion, I don’t keep my house simply 
to keep Geraniums alive; I have Ferns, Arums, 
Cyclamen, Ac., and I try to keep a little bloom all tho 
year round. Two things I cannot co much in are 
Primulas and Cinerarias—Cyclamen being my most 
valuable winter bloomer,—B bickbxt. 


A T>IMMEL*S AROMATIC 

Jmx XV OZON1ZKR, or NATURAL AIR 

A PURIFIER. A fragrant powder pro- 
A w /ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort, the balmy, re- 
Gk freshing, and healthy emanations of 

the Pina and Eucalyptus forests. The 
Sy most effective and only agreeable dis- 

%§&T infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 

stamps.—E ugbkb Rimkbl,P erfumer, 
W 96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 

▼ 24, Cornhill, London. 

gather honey from your flowers. 
XTEIGHBOUR’S CELEBRATED BEE- 

-Ll HIVES, Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876; Paris 
Exhibition, 1867, 1878. Three Silver Prize Medals 
awarded to George Neighbour A Sons. 

NEIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED 
COTTAGE^B E B-HI7E, 

Aquaria. 

T> KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

JLw# Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, 
cold water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. 
Town and Country Orders punctually attended to. 
Poutederia crassipes as il ustrated in Gxbdbbibg. Other 
Aquatic and Bog Plants. 


T>ICHARD DEAN’S Splendid New 

H Coloured PRIMROSES, Ac.; also Seeds of Fancy, 
Self, and Gold-laced Polyanthus. Antirrhinums, Sweet 
William* 1 , Pentsteutons, Ac., all of the flues: quality. 
Now is thb Tin to bow. Prioed Descriptive Lists free 
on application, containing choice selection for amateur 
gardeners.—R ichxbd Dbajt, Seed Grower, R&nelagh 
Road, Ealing, London, W. 

management thaw 

Price, complete, £116s.; stand for ditto, 10s. 6d. 

BAR FRAME HIVES of most approved construction 
at 7s. 6d., 12s. 6d., to 26 b. each. 

PHILADELPHIA FRAME HIVES, complete, with 
cover and stand, 42s. 

An Italian Alp Queen, with full directions for 
to Black Stocks, at current prices. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEES. Stocks and 
swarms may be obtained as heretofore. 

“ THB APIARY.” By Alfkbd Nbighboub. 5s., 
postage 5d. * 

A newly arranged Catalogue of other improved hives, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt of two stain na 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR A SONS. 127, High Holbona, 
W.O.; or 149, Regent Street, London. W. 

rXORTICULTURAL GLASS.— Boots & 

XX Mills ox, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always ox m pbbmibbs a large stock at 
lowest rates. 

/^ISHURST COMPOUND. — Used by 

VA many of the leading gardeners since 1859, against 
Red Spider, Mildew, Thrips, Green-fly, and other Blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft 
water, and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a Winter Dressing for 
Vines and Fruit Trees. Has outlived many preparations 
intended to supersede it.—Sold retail by Seedsmen, in 
boxes. Is., 3s. f and 10a. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent 
Candle Company (Limited). 

To Gardeners and Amateurs. 
TTEBBS’ UNIVERSAL FUMIGATOR 

-X for Greenhouses, Ao., entirely supersedes pots or 
any ether makeshift contrivance. Try one. You will 
never regret the purchase. Savee a deal of trouble and 
annoyance. Oan be had of all Nurserymen and Seeds¬ 
men. Price 3s., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. eaoh. Wholesale of 
Flaxauax A Sox, 89, Oheapaide, London; and Cobbt A 
Sopbb, Shad Thames, 8.E. 

CT OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

J-X description fixed complete in any part of the 
country for warming Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Forcing Pits, Ac. Plans and Estimates on application. 
J. Joxbs A Soxs, 6, Bankside, Southwark, London, S.E. 

r'JOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, as sap- 

V-' plied to tbe Royal Horticultural Society, 4-bushel 
bag (bag included), Is. ; 30 bags (bags included), 20s. ; 
truck, free to rail, 25s.—T. Rich (late Finlayson A 
Hector), Cocoa-nut Fibre Works, 24 and 25, Redman’s 
Row, Mile End Road, London, E. 

TpDWARD TANN’S PAPER COLLAR 

, STATIONKRY STORES, 308, High Holborn, 

and / 5, Chancery Lane, W.O. Best Collars and Caffs 
for Ladies, Gentleman, and Children. Samples and 
Illustrated Lists sent for six stamps. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, invalu- 

a . bl ® for , Forcing, Plunging, Ferneries, Ao,— 
■J-bushei bag, Is. (bag included) ; 30 bags (bags in¬ 
cluded), 21s.j truck, free to rail, about 260 bushels, 
25s. • cartload at work, 3s. Prompt cash. P.O.O. nay- 
able st Greenwich.—CHUBB, ROUND, A CO. (late 
Oyler), Fibre Works, Westferry Road, Millwall, E. 

rpO LET, within half an hour’s ride of 
X- London, a pretty semi-detached Villa, three 
mmute3 from Carshalton station; good service of 
trains to London Bridge and Victoria. Rent, 28 guineas. 
Gas laid on; hard and eoft water. Gardens back and 
front. Pretty views of surrounding country. Good 
trout fishing in the neighbourhood. — Apply to " O. G ” 

3, Elm Villas, Carshalton, Surrey. ** 

BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Ddffiei.d, Noel Humphreys, Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffikld, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen . q„ 

Per Fifty . jOs. 

Per Hundred. * 17 s ] 

Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 


Address t?HE Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Co vent-garden, London, W.G. 
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HAVE YOU NOT A TENT? 

At London Bridge, S.E., 

Is to be Keen a new fairy-like TENT. A Summer-house 
worthy of the name. Perfect shelter from sun and rain 
can be obtained by this new Tent, which is 9 ft. in 
diameter with 6-ft. wails. 

Complete for £3. 

•\^ / 



PROTECT your PLANTS 

:FRIG D0M0‘ 

REGISTERED trade MARK 

For price list a. particulars Address* 

BENJAMIN UDGINGTON 

L3 B Duke S- r L London Bridge 


B. S. WILLIAMS’ 

NEW AND CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS 

FOR 1879, POST FREE. 

Silver Medal Primulas. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS PIMBRIATA COCOINEA 
(New). Per packet, 6s. and 3s. 6d. 

PRIMULA 8INEN8TS PIMBRIATA, Williams’ Superb 
Strain (Ref, White, or M'xed). Per packet, 6s.. 
3s. 6d.. 2?. 0d., and la. 6J. each. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM GI1ANTEUM RUBRUM 
(New). Per packet. 6a. and 3a 6d 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM GIGANTEUM. Per packet, 
6s. and 2s. fid. 

CYCLAMEN PER8ICUM, Williams’ Buporb Strain. 
Per packet, 6s., 3s. 6d., 2a. 64.. and Is. 6d. 

CALCEOLARIAS, Williams’ Superb 8train, finest 
mixed. Per packet, 6s., 3s 6d., 2s. 6d , and 1 b. 8d. 

CINERARIA, Weatherill’s Extra Choioe Strain. Per 
packet, 6s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and Is. 6d. 

BEGONIA, New Bedding, finest mixed (New). Per 
packet, 2s. 6d. 

SOLAN UM HYBRIDUM EMPRESS (New). Per 
packet. 2s. dd. 

VIOLA CORNUTA LOVELINESS (New). Per packet, 

2s 6d. 

AURICULA, finest Show. Per packet. Is. 0d. 

AURICULA, ALPINE, flnost mixed. Per packet, la. 

PANSY, finest prize flower. Per packet, 2s. 6d. and 1 b. 

PAN8Y. Belgian or Fancy, finest mixed. Per packet, 
28. 6d. and Is. 

POLYANTHUS, Wiggins’ Prize Strain. Per packet, Is. 


Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 

Upper Holloway, London, N. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

T70R FERNS AND SELAGINELLA8 

l apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


NOW READY. 

EWING & COMPANY’S 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a most select one of the boat new English and French 
varieties. 

This, and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well- 
grown GENERAL NUR8ERY BTOCK, 

Gratis and Post Free to Applicants. 

EWING & Go., Eaton, near Norwich. 
GARDEN STICKS, TALLIES, MATS, 

cork » ttTld aN Garden Requisites — 
BLACKITH A Co., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., Lon¬ 
don, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


TOHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Estd. 1805), 

^▼? f r A S Q H?r B ^ TK » NT ’ anfi KLAG MAKERS to the 
Mar QUKKS, TENT, and SHED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies Ac. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, id. peryard. SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand BUNT¬ 
ING, Ac. 

Sample Boole of Garden Specialities, free bp post. 2 stamps. 
THE “GWYNFE” PATENT HAMMOCK TENT 
COMBINED can be seen erected at 


48, Long Li 


T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : a Weekly 

A J Jourual and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Society, Life. Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4fcd.; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9s. 9d. Price 4d., at News- 
»gents ami Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampion-street, 
fctrand, W.C. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : Journal 

1-4 fr&nqais pour l’An^leterre: Politique, Literature, 
Scienoes, Arts. Varies, Nouvoiles, ct Notes. Un 
exempl iire par la poste 4)d., en timbres poste. Abone- 
inent franco par la poste —un an, 18a.; six mois, 9s. 9d. 
Ons’abonne aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street. Strand, 
London, W.C. __ 

f SEMAINE FRANC AISE : “ La 

1-4 Skmaine Francaise is well printed on good paper 
at a low prioe ; auy student of French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 
giving wool.lv specimens of the best current literature in 
France."— Sheffield Trie iraph. 

[A SEMAINE FRANC AISE: a Weekly 

1-4 Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature. Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ La 

1-4 SEMAINE Francaisk has been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary Fresch from all points of 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print It certainly merits success. ‘'—Graphic. 

T A ~SEMAINE FRANCAISK—^‘ The 

1-4 numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will be far better f >r most than any one of the best papers 
published in Paris itself. We aro much pleased with the 
character of it, and believo it will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
prin ting is very well done."—Queen. 

f A SEMAINE FRANJAISE. — “ La 

1—4 Semaine Francaise is ndm rahly suited for the 
perusal of educated Englishmcr."— Uriai.ton Guardian. 

T A SEMaIneTfRANCAISE. — “ La 

1 -4 Skmaine Francaise is ho title of a now weekly 
French paper published in Loi don for English readers. 
The number before us is well selected as to oonteut-s, and 
contains news of French matters and expressions of French 
ooinion in various departments. Some space, we are 
pleased to see, is devoted to -cienoe."— Nature. 

f 1 SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“La 

1 -4 Semaine Francaise is an excellent moans for one 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the Btylo agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Semaine 
Francaise will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it "—Fottinyham 
Journal. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ A 

1-J French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place before 
Eugl'sli readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper contains numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of nowH, aud it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability .”—Whitehaven Neirs. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ This 

1-4 periodical is very well done, aud w-ill bo highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who caro to keep themselves an courant 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
journals published in Franoe. "— Me dical Press. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ We 

J -4 think our readers will like the notion of reading in 
one Les DIbat., f.e Soir, Le Pays, and other l J a> is news¬ 
papers, or the bettor parts of tnem. We consider it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself be tho best International. The 
project ha* this further advantage ; it may correct self- 
centred viows by showiug how we look to our neigh¬ 
bours."— Literary Churchman. O 

r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“Tel 

•—4 e9t le titre d’uu journal hobdomadaire, nous pour- 
rions dire d’une revue de tous lea journaux franqaUe 
accrtkiiLSs. Ce journal r6unit, soas le memo couvert, 24 
ou 32 pages grand format, et dans ces pages sont publics, 
en franqais, los meilleurs articles, politiques, critiques, et 
litWraires, qui ont paru pendant la semaine dans les jour- 
uaux de Paris. Assur^ment le nuinlro que nous avons sous 
les yeux est un excellent specimen de ce que pout faire un 
heurenx ohoix, guidd par uno intelligence parfaite de ce 

J ui peut intdresser les lecteurs ."—Nouvelle Chronique de 
ersey. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

1-4 idea is an excollent one, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and incrcasicg number aro 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. Tho articles aro varied and sparkiingly w-itten, 
and the get up of the whole is worthy of toe objeot the 
editor has in view ."—Christian News. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE —“ No 

1-4 translation can give the crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French Ruthor. Tho secondary 
education of Englaud lias surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to enable our educated classes to on joy at 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those classes wo recommend the new journal 
La Semaine Francaise."— Kidderminster Shuttle. 
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PROCURING THE PAPER-The beat way ii 
all cases where it is possible is to cbtain it throng 
the trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders! 
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obtaining copies in this way the Publisher request 
that it may be at once reported to him. When 
however, in country districts, the paper may not! 
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post from the Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
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the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from tl 
Office. As the trade are sometimes mistaken as 
numbers being out of print, readers should insii 
on their being procured. 
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Agents for the Sale of Gardening throughout tl 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Sho 
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THE ABYSSINIAN BANANA. 

(MUSA ENSETE.) 

This is one of the most noble plants used in 
what is termed the sub-tropical garden. 
Any one having a warm frame or green¬ 
house may grow it, and if planted out in 
June, in deep, warm, rich soil, it will grow 
m aDy position during summer, except in 
very cold and exposed districts. Musas 
have of late years come to be extensively 
used during summer in our public parks, 
but in private gardens they are not so often 
met with, even where sub-tropical gardening 
is attempted. The cause of this may pro¬ 
bably arise from the supposed difficulties 


in trenches and subjected to an increased 
temperature, where they soon form new 
roots and begin to grow afresh. In June, 
after being gradually hardened by exposure 
to air, their leaves are tied up, and the plants 
are lifted with as good balls as possible, and 
planted out in their summer quarters. In 
a stove or warm conservatory young plants 
of this Musa are very pretty during the dull 
months of winter, when every fresh green 
leaf is an acquisition. Plants of it, raised 
from seedB sown early in August and grown 
on rapidly in light loam and manure in a 
temperature of from 55° to 60°, may be had 
from 5 ft. to 6 ft. high, thickly furnished 
with handsome foliage, each leaf measuring 


PLANTING THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

The time has again arrived when this must be 
done, and the transfer of the plants from their 
winter and spring to their summer quarters 
should now be accomplished. To set the plants 
upright, and give them a good hold upon the 
ground, is the first step towards making them 
grow freely and causing them to cover the gar¬ 
den with beauty. Neglect to take this precaution, 
and failure probably will ensue. Many of what 
we call bedding plants, for want of a better 
name, have their roots compressed into hard 
balls or a matted mass of roots and earth. The 
roots have been accustomed to a high state of 
compression, when suddenly they find themselves 
in a soft bed of earth, as unlike the old oom 



often experienced in preserving them 
through the winter. In the London parks 
Moaas are often plunged in the ground in 
their pots during the summer, especially 
the smaller-sized plants, but the larger ones 
are usually planted out. When they are 
lifted in autumn, those in pots are stored 
away in houses, like other plants in pots, 
but the larger ones are lifted with compara¬ 
tively small balls of earth and placed on 
shelves in houses in a temperature of not 
less than 45°. Here they are laid on 
their sides, their leaves being kept closely 
together, and thus they are allowed to re¬ 
main throughout the winter, a mat being 
merely thrown over their roots. In February 
the roots are examined, and they are planted 

e 



from 3 ft. to 4 ft. in length. The plants 
should be hardened off previously to their 
being introduced to the conservatory, when 
they will last in good condition all through 
the summer. Copious waterings are neces¬ 
sary to their welfare whilst growing in heat, 
but when placed in cooler quarters water 
should to some extent be withheld. An 
occasional watering with guano or other 
liquid manure water will be of great benefit, 
whether the plants be out-of-doors or in the 
conservatory. Planted out in the green¬ 
house, this Musa often attains wonderful 
dimensions. As a window plant whilst in a 
small state it is valuable in summer, and 
it will succeed well if its leaves are kept 
clear of dust. 


pressed state as can be. The consequence is, 
! that they often refnse to grow. The best remedy 
for the severe check to growth resulting from 
the roots refasing to bite the new soil is to 
slightly disturb and loosen the compressed balls, 
and press the now soil firmly against the roots. 

The boot-heel of the old planters was a reck- 
less, heartless instrument of root torture ; but it 
had one merit, it made the earth firm, and those 
roots that escaped destruction fastened on the 
new earth at once. Firm pressure with the hand, 
to be supplemented by the consolidation of a 
heavy artificial watering, answers admirably. 
Again, plant deeply. Moat bedding plants may 
be put in, Bay, 2 in. lower than they have been 
in pots; the only exceptions are some of the 
more delicate Pelargoniums, which seem as 
sensitive as to their “ collars ” not being bnried 
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aa if they were rare Conifers ; but the usual run 
of bedding plants root upwards $s well as down, 
wards and to the tide, and may safely have 2 in. 
of friable soil over the top of their roots. This 
layer of earth wards off drought at first—a point 
of great importance; and by the time the leaves 
take this duty the whole of it will be occupied 
with surface feeders. Finally, plant thickly, and 
keep reserves in hand in case of accident. Au 
average of from 6 in. to 1 in. is suitable for most 
beddiog plants. It is easy to thin flower beds, 
but almost impossible to patch them up, by add¬ 
ing to them, without marring the symmetry of 
form or colour of a well-filled flower garden. 
Therefore, plant thickly and thin quiokly ; none 
but healthy plants ought to be planted. F. 

MALVA CRISPA. 

This is a vigorous annual,growing 3ft. to 7ft. 
or more in height, and forming an erect 
pyramidal bush of very densely crowded 
broad leaves, with a very curled or frizzled 
margin. Bushes of this are pretty in groups, 
beds, or borders. Seed may be sown in cool 



The Curled-leaved (3 

frames in spring, and put out in May, by 
which means strong plants may be obtained 
early in the season, or it may be treated as 
a hardy biennial if sown in autumn, but the 
former is the best plan to adopt. The 
flowers are inconspicuous, but its foliage is 
valuable for garnishing. 


VIOLETS—HOW TO CULTIVATE. 

In order to have a good supply of Violets from 
November to June, now is the time to make pre¬ 
parations. The Violet is propagated exactly 
like the Strawberry, and, like that plant, it 
flowers well according to the vigour of the roots, 
this vigour depending upon the planting of early 
offsets or runners, and their treatment during 
the summer. Everyone who has a garden and a 
two or a three-light wooden frame may have 
Violets throughout winter and Bpring. We have 
been gathering bunches, two or three times a 
week, of the Neapolitan chiefly (and there are 
none better) from November to June from a 
three.light frame. I will desoribe the frame 
culture first. 

Here we have a frame for the purpose, in 
which the plants are both grown and flowered, it 
being heated with a 2-in. lead pipe in connection 
with another bouse. In such a frame, of course, no 
hot-bed is necessary, as the little heat required 
during cold weather in winter can be supplied by 
the lead pipes. In many places, however, the 
frame will be required during summer for other 
purposes, and the Violets must then be grown 
on a shady border and transferred to the frame 
in September. Whichever plan may be adopted, 
the summer culture is the same, and consists in 
securing good runners early in summer by 
pogging down the offsets at a joint and pinching 
them beyond that, and, when rooted, transplant¬ 
ing them to the bed or frame, as the case may 
be. Some never take the trouble to layer young 
plants, but simply divide the old stools into 
single crowns, and plant them in the frame or 
bed at once. This is the quickest and most 
convenient plan; but young plants from offsets 
produce the finest flowers. 

During summer the plants must have abun¬ 
dance of water, and, if they are not in a 


Daturally shaded situation, they should be 
shaded in dry sunny weather and syringed 
often. By September they will be nice stocky 
plants; and, if they have been grown in the 
open border, they must then be transferred to 
their winter quarters. If a heated frame 
cannot be spared for them, a hot-bed, consisting 
of spent fermenting materials, should be pre¬ 
pared, and on this tho frame should be set. Six 
or 8 in. of light rich soil should be put in, 
and the Violets planted as closely together as 
they will bear without crowding. The more 
plants the more flowers. Care must be taken to 
lift the plants with good balls, and, above all, it 
must bo seen that the heat of the bod is not 
above 65 degrees. A permanent but very 
gentle heat is what is required ; therefore avoid 
making the bed of rank materials. In fact, 
an old spring Cucumber bed that has stood all 
summer is generally the best place for a Violet 
frame in winter, or an old spent hot-bed turned 
over again and squared up for the purpose will 
do. 

All that is required is just sufficient heat to 
keep the Violets growing and flowering gently 
all the winter; and any slight stimulus will do 
this, with the assistance of linings round the 
frames and mats at night in oold and frosty 
weather. The frame should have a rather sharp 
slope to the south, so as to receive as muoh sun- 
shine as possible during the winter months. 
Nothing like forcing should be attempted to get 
the plants into flower early. A mild greenhouse 
temperature, with gentle dewings in bright 
afternoons, and a little ventilation always, is all 
that is needful to bring well-grown plants into 
flower by the middle of October. The less the 
plants are pushed the longer they will continue 
to flower. As regards varieties, I know none to 
surpass, and few to match, tho Neapolitan for 
scent and a profuse flowering habit, especially 
for early blossoming. There are beautiful 
double varieties now well worthy of cultivation; 
but they do not open their flowers freely during 
the winter, and, consequently, have little scent. 

The Czar is a good useful kind, well scented, 
and with long flower stems, which makes it useful 
for bouquets. Plenty of it should be grown out- 
of-doors, in clumps of a convenient size, for 
transferring to 7-in. or 8.in. pots in autumn, and 
forcing in the conservatory or any other house 
with a genial temperature. Presuming that the 
frame and pot plants, which I shall refer to 
shortly, have kept up the supply of flowers till 
late in spring, a succession muBt be looked for. 
ward to from the outdoor stock. These should 
consist of the Czar, Common Russian, and any 
other single and doable varieties that are found 
to succeed ; and they should be planted in south, 
north, east, ard west aspects, in Bhady places, 
and, in faot, anywhere where they will grow. 
This will ensure an abandant supply of flowers 
till late in the season with very little trouble. 

The Violet will grow in almost any soil, but it 
shows a curious partiality to some soils and 
localities. It delights in a somewhat rich light 
soil, yet it must not be too light; too muoh leaf, 
mould, for instance, it does not care for. A 
compost in which the staple is a stout friable 
loam suits it best. Very heavy soil is not un- 
suitable, but it should be lightened with leaf, 
mould and sand. In light soils well-rotted cow 
manure is an excellent stimulant. It is advan¬ 
tageous to have plants also in pots, as they can 
be used for house decoration effectively ; aud a 
few pots set about the conservatory always 
gives an agreeable perfume to the house. Pot 
plants are propagated in the same way as the 
others. The young plants are potted about the 
end of May or beginning of June, or even later, 
in 4Hn. and 5-in. pots, and plunged in the 
border during the summer, and watered and 
kept clean till October, when they should be 
stowed away in a oold frame, and either plunged 
in ashes or set closely together, as a protection 
to the roots from frost or drought. From the 
frame they may be taken in batches as wanted, 
and pushed into flower in a warm greenhouse or 
pit, always keeping them near the glass, and 
where they can have the benefit of the ventila- 
tion. The insects which trouble the Violet most 
are green fly and red spider. The first is gene- 
rally the result of a close unhealthy atmosphere, 
and is most easily got rid of by gentle smokings. 
Red spider is caused by strong sun and by dry. 


ness at the roots ; hand-dusting with sulphur is 
the beBt remedy ; but it is easy to prevent its 
occurrence by maintaining a damp atmosphere 
by syringing the house. W. 

PENTSTEMONS. 

Tni3 extensive and handsome family of plants 
is nearly allied to our native Foxglove (Digitalis). 
This genus of plants belongs exclusively to 
North America, its distribution ranging from the 
higher latitudes of the United States to the 
Isthmus of Panama, and they are found in every 
variety of Boil and position—in low alluvial 
districts, in sandy or calcareous plains, in Pine 
barrens, on the slopes of mountains, and even 
near their summits, close under the line of 
eternal snow, where they are necessarily of 
dwarf stature, but display the rare and vivid 
beauty of bloom characteristic of almost all 
Alpine plants. They are all perennial plants, 
with Foxglove-like flowers in panicles or clusters, 
in various shades of blue, violet, purple, yellow, 
and white. 

Propagation. —This is effected either by 
means of seed or by cuttings. Any attempt to 
multiply them by division of the tufts will be 
found to result, for the most part, in the entire 
loss of the plants. P. barbatusand P. procerus, 
however, endure this mode of propagation. Seed 
should be Bown in February or March on a gentle 
hotbed under a frame in seed.pans well drained 
with broken plaster, and filled with a compost of 
peat-soil and sand. In April the seedlings 
should be pricked out under a frame, aud these, 
planted out in May, will, as a rule, usually come 
into flower by autumn of the same year. Another 
mode is to sow in May or June, in the open air, 
in ground enriched with leaf-mould. The seed¬ 
beds should be covered with chopped Moss to 
preserve a uniform ooolness and humidity. In 
August the seedlings should be potted and 
removed to a greenhouse or conservatory for the 
winter. It is necessary to observe that the seed 
sown at either of these seasons frequently does 
not germinate until the following year. 

Varieties.—Amongst the finest kinds of 
Pentstemon the following are most deserving of 
notice: P. acuminatus, azureus, barbatus, cam- 
panulatus, Cobma, cordifolius, oyananthus, Digi. 
tabs, gentianoides, grandiflorus, Hartwegi, 
heterophyllu8, Jaffrayanus, linearis, Lobbi, 
ovatus, procerus, speciosus, Torreyi (a variety 
of barbatus), venustus, and Wrighti. P. Cobma 
(true) is a magnifioent species, having larger 
flowers than any other of the family, of a rosy- 
white, streaked with a port-wine tinge. The 
gem of the genus, however, is P. Jaffrayanus, 
which has flowers of an exquisite blue with 
lustrous metallic reflections. P. Lobbi is the 
only species whioh has yellow flowers. As re¬ 
gards hardiness, the following distinction may 
be made, classing amongst the most hardy, P. 
Digitalis, ovatus, campanulatus, acuminates, 
barbatus, argutus, procerus, and venustus, while 
amongst the less hardy are P. Cobma, azureus, 
Murrayanus, oyananthus, Jaffrayanus, grandi¬ 
florus, heterophyllus, Torreyi, and Wrighti. 
These, if left in the open air in winter, Bhould 
be covered withaoloche or bell-glass, and during 
frost the necks of the plants should be protected 
with a little mound of sand and a few handfuls 
of Moss. In order to secure a vigorous growth 
aud luxuriant bloom, it is necessary to plant 
them in a warm and airy position, with au 
easterly aspect. The soil should be well drained, 
light, but substantial, and manured with lime- 
rubbish. Heavy, cold, and damp Boils do not 
suit them. 

To raising hybrid varieties of Pentstemons as 
border flowers muoh attention has lately been 
paid by florists. The flowers in the best kinds, 
instead of drooping, are erect, and very different 
from those of the old species. I prefer those 
with pure white throats to any others, as they 
are the most attractive and beautiful, although 
some of the others are also very pretty and well 
worth growing. By having two crops of cuttings, 
one in autumn and one in spring, a fine display 
of bloom can be had from June to Ootober. 
Cuttings, struck in autumn, should be planted 
out at the end of March of the following year, 
and those struck in spring should be planted out 
in June ; the antumn-struok cuttings will flower 
from the middle or end of June until the end of 
August, when the spring crop will be just coming 
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even if the plants are all of the same Bpecies. 
In a mixed collection the difference in the amount 
of moisture to be supplied is very considerable. 
Succulent plants—Aloes, Yuccas, Cacti, Mesem- 
bryanthemums, and such fleshy-leaved subjects— 
require little or no water from the beginning of 
November to the end of February; at least, 
such is the rule among good cultivators, though 
we believe it is not wise to apply it rigidly to 
some of these plants, whioh are apt to shrivel if 
allowed to become dusty and dry. Pelargoniums, 
again, though they must not get quite dry, re¬ 
quire to be kept comparatively so in winter till 
their flower buds are formed. Plants in a 
vigorous growing state, or coming into flower, 
as some are at all seasons, will of course require 
to be well supplied with water, that is, they re¬ 
quire to be as moist at the root as we keep grow- 
ing plants in summer, only that one-third the 
amount of water and watering whioh would be 
required in summer will suffice to keep them 


The Great Thrift (Armeria cephalotnn), kurdy border plant 15 in. to 
18 in. high. 

moist in winter. It is impossible to lay down a 
rule whioh would be of the slightest use as to 
the time of watering, &o.; it must be left to the 
cultivator’s judgment. So frequent were the 
bad results of promiscuous wateringinourgardens 
years ago that an outcry was raised about over, 
watering, which was also productive of much 
evil by making people err in the other direction 
—by not giving enough of water. We certainly 
have seen more plants killed and injared from 
want of water rather than from an excess of it. 

In one particular instance a valuable collection 
of specimen Camellias was ruined, from being 
kept too dry in a very cool house, the cultivator 
thinking they should be kept dry because the 
house was colder than such houses usually are. 

The treatment might not have had a bad result 
with many plants, but it killed the Camellias. 

A healthy growing plant in a pot, which is, as it 
ought to be, thoroughly well drained, cannot 
well have too much water when it is watered. 

Do not water a plant till it requires it, and then 
give a thorough soaking. 

We are now dealing chiefly with greenhouse 


WATERING PLANTS IN POTS. 

Numerous are the inquiries as to the time and 
frequency of supplying greenhouse and other 
indoor plants with water—their most important 
want. Many people seem to take it for granted 
that it should be done at stated hours and inter¬ 
vals, as if in this variable climate it was a 
matter of routine to cultivate tender plants, 
growing under artificial conditions. Those who 
water their plants at regular intervals and give 
each about the same quantity of water, a e 
pretty sure to kill some of the most valuable and 
delicate. In a house full of plants there is 
scarcely one but will differ from its neighbour 

season, 
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in tho amount of water it requires at this 
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and conservatory plants, about which most in. 
quiries have been made; but the rule is equally 
good for stove and pot plants in every situation. 
In hot summer weather plants should be ex¬ 
amined every morning, and in most cases 
watered; and in the case of free-growing 
Fuchsias and other soft-growing plants in the 
height of their bloom, it may sometimes be 
necessary to water well twice a day. In the 
dead of winter, every second day is sufficiently 
often to look ovor greenhouse plants, and theu 
not one in ten may require watering. The 
waterer should begin regularly at a certain place 
in the house, and examine every plant. After a 
little practice he can readily detect those that 
are dry by merely looking at the soil; but in 
cases where the specimens have been top- 
dressed, Ac., and soil without roots in it lying 
on the top of soil full of roots, and where bad 
watering has been practised, so that the earth 
is wet on the top and dry at the bottom, 
it may be necessary to strike 
the pot with the knuckles to 
Bee if it sounds “ hollow.” This 
indicates want of water. When a 
crack is seen between the soil and 
pot, it is an almost invariable sign 
that the plant wants watering. 
When the operator meets with a 
dry plant, instead of pouring a 
little water on the surface, as many 
do, he should fill the pot quite full, 
and if there is not a good space for 
water between the soil and top of 
the rim, he should return to it and 
fill up again, so os to insure a tho¬ 
rough soakiDg, for a plant wet at 
the surface and dry as dust down 
where its main roots exist, is in the 
worst possible condition. In fact, 
it is not a bad plan to make it a 
rule to water gross feeding and 
large specimens twice when they 
get dry. Great harm used to be 
done in old times (and very often, 
we fear, in these advanced days) by 
pouring on a little sip every morn¬ 
ing, which resulted in the pots be. 
coming covered with green slime, 
and the soil often a mass of black 
mud. The same regular examina¬ 
tion should occur every day in sum¬ 
mer, only less care will be required. 
When rapid growth begins in the 
first bright days of March, too, the 
plants must be looked over every 
morning, and from that time to 
the end of October. 

Some people fill the pots with 
too much soil, and do not leave 
sufficient space for a proper dose 
of water to be poured on; this is 
a bad plan, and has caused the 
death of hundreds of valuable 
plants. As a rule, the pot should 
not be filled higner than within 
half an inch of the brim, and 
in the case of large pots an inch. 
When settled down there will 
then be sufficient room for water, 
and sufficient opportunity to give 
a good drink at once. One 
good watering in mid-winter will 
often satisfy a healthy specimen plant in full 
leaf for two or three weeks ; ten weeks later it 
may require watering every day, perhaps twice 
a day. A good way with a plant whioh has got 
too dry to be easily watered in the ordinary way 
is to place it for a quarter of an hour in a tank 
or tub. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


SPRAYS FOR THE HAIR. 

Titat natural flowers in the hair have a far more 
pleasing effect than artificial ones is almost too 
well known for me to draw attention to. They 
would be muoh oftener employed, I have i o 
doubt, were they not apt to flag when not 
mounted properly, and so the general idea is that 
they last but a short time fresh when placed ia 
the hair. If, however, a little cate bo taken 
with the mounting, they will look quite as 
fresh at the close as at the beginning of the 
evening. 
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THE GREAT SEA-THRIFT. 

This is a fine form of the common Thrift so 
well-known in small gardens, and frequently 
used as an edging to beds and borders, than 
which there is nothing better, it yielding a 
profusion of rosy flowers in spring, and 
forming a green close carpet of leafage 
throughout the year. The large form we 
now illustrate is not so well suited for 
edgings as for growing in groups in borders 
or small beds, where, if planted in rich, 
well-dug, sandy soil it will yield a quantity 
of fine rosy-pink blossoms all through the 
spring months. Once well planted, no 
other attention is needed. For vases, flowers 
in a cut state are charming. It can be 
obtained from such nurseries as those of 
Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, or Mr. Parker, of 
Tooting, where hardy flowers are made a 
speciality. 


Uses of Soot in the Garden. 

— Were the value of Boot better 
known every handful of it would 
be stored away for garden use, 
instead of being allowed to be car¬ 
ried off by the chimney-sweep. If 
inferior to guano, it has this ad¬ 
vantage, that it can hardly be 
misapplied. Owing to the nature 
of its constituent parts it will bo 
found a suitable manure for grow, 
ing crops of all kinds. Immediately 
after thinning my Onions and Car¬ 
rots, which are sown in rows, I 
place between each drill a good 
thick layer of soot, and after it 
has absorbed from the soil moisture 
enough to thoroughly damp it, 
with a narrow steel fork I loosen 
the soil between each row, always 
taking care to thrust the fork well 
down in the operation; by this 
means the soil may be gently 
stirred without displacing the 
young plants, thus leaving it open 
and ready for the next process, 
namely, a good soaking of water 
either by hose or other means. 

This settles the earth around the 
newly thinned seedlings, washes 
down through the open soil nearly 
every particle of soot in a few 
days, and promotes rapid growth. 

Upon the appearance of grub 
amongst my Carrots I repeat this 
proooss a second time; indeed, soot 
may be applied in a similar way to 
any growing crop with advantage. 

For twenty years I have annually 
covered my Peach borders under 
glass with a coating of it half an 
inch thick. After stirring the soot 
with a fork as just described, I then 
literally innndate the house with 
water. This is done in autumn 
about the fall of the leaf or directly 
aftorthefrnitisall gathered. After 
thowaterhos subsided and thehouse 
become sufficiently dry, a little 
fresh soil is spread over the whole; 
this makes all sightly, and removes the sooty 
smell in a few days. The effect of this applica- 
tion on the exhausted trees is soon apparent; 
the new fruit-buds become plump and round, the 
young wood in the meantime becoming firm and 
the skin assuming a healthy brown tint. G. 
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Blooms for this purpose should always be 
mounted on wires, and a little damp Moss bound 
in with the stems to keep them fresh ; that is, 
if the flowers selected have short stems, such as 
Orchids, Camellias, Ac.; but if the stems be of 
moderate length, the end of the spray can be 
inserted in a little glass tube, such as is used for 
button-hole bouquets (the hook being removed), 
which can be easily oonoealed in the ooils or 
braids of the hair. 

The shape of the sprays change, of course, 
according to those formed of artificial flowers; 
but I always like them best of rather a long 
form, and as light and graceful as possible. At 
this season some of the best flowers for this pur¬ 
pose are obtainable; as, for example, Orchids, 
Camellias, Eucharis, Cyclamens, Lily of the 
Valley, Roses, Spiraeas, 8tephanotis, Azaloas, 
and many others which space will not allow me 
to enumerate. 

1 saw two sprays a few days ago which 1 
admired very much at the time, and I shall 
endeavour to describe them, as they may be use¬ 
ful as a guide to some of your readers. One was 
composed of a Eucharis, pink Hyacinth pips, 
blooms of 8tephanotis mounted singly, pink 
Heaths, Lilies of the Valley, and foliage; the 
other of a w hite Camell ia, soar let Pelargonium pi ps, 
Snowdrops, aid very small sprays of white Lilac 
and Ferns. The flowers in these 
sprays, save the Eucharis, Lily of the 
Valley, and Pelargoniums,could not be 
obtained during the summer months; 
but there aro many others then to 
take their places, such as Roses, Jas¬ 
mine, Gardenias, Stephanotis, &o. 

Blooms of the Bear let I xia, whiohare 
to be obtained during May, rank 
Hmongst the most effective of bright 
scarlet flowers for mounting for this 
purpose. Ferns, or any other foliage 
that is nsed for mixing through the 
flowers, should be out from plants that 
have been grown in a cool house; but 
there are many leaves and fronds per¬ 
fectly hardy which work in well in 
these arrangements. A. H. 

Fruit and Vegetable Culture. 

—In Gardening Illustrated of April 
26 “ An Improver in the Isle of 
Wight” gives his experiences in a 
small garden, and which are quite the 
reverse of what I have always read 
and heard of. In all labour there is 
profit, and this must include tilling of 
the ground and vegetable growing. 

Another article, in the Bsme issue, 
which I take exception to is that 
nnder the beading, “ Are Poultry 
Profitable?” your invariable answer to 
which is, “ When all the food has to be purchased 
poultry keeping does not pay.” This is a strong 
assertion, and, so far as I have ever read, con¬ 
trary to facts, as it is well enough known that 
hundreds of thonsands of our population depend 
on the produce of the soil for their living, that 
very many families are supported by the profits 
of market gardening, and that poultry keeping 
gives employment to a considerable number of 
persons, all of which branches of industry must 
be attended with more or less of a clear profit.— 
Lanaekshire. 

Calceolaria amplexicaulig —This fine and distinct 
kind should be more grown in our flower gardens than 
it U, particularly as it seems free from the disease which 
is so fatal to the common bedding varieties. Besides, I 
think it finer than any of them, and owing to its tall 
habit it groups well with the numerous bold-habited 
clams that are now invading oar flower gardens. It is 
abindantly grown in the gardens in the Phoenix Park 
at Dublin, and in many other Irish gardens, and is 
usually handsomer in autumn than auy of the newer 
kinds.—W. 

Raising Lilies from 8eed.— My practice is to sow 
the seeds as soon as ripe in frames or in the open ground 
ia boxes with open bottoms, across wbiob a few laths 
are nailed. The boxes being plunged in the soil, these 
laths prevent their being thrown out by tho frost, allow 
die moisture to rise from below (thus obviating the 
neaessity of watering, which is liable in this instance to 
do more injury than good), permit t;e roots to feed in 
the fertile soil placed under the boxes, and hold in place 
the bulbs in the boxes, if it is over necessary to move 
them. The frames or boxes are supplied with light 
»aady soil, with which leaf mould or peat has been 
freely mixed. Though a few plants may appear daring 
the next summer after sowing, I do not look for the 
* 2 ed to start till the second spring, eighteen or twenty 
months from sowing. The little bulbs shonld remain 
undisturbed two years or more.—0. G. P. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

The fallowing extract* record the daily practice in one of the 
beet garden* in the eouth of England. It teemed to us 
that tuck a concise record of the work done on each day 
would be a more useful reminder for most people than the 
usual form of calendar. Readers in northern and cold 
district* mutt, at a general rule, allow from ten to fifteen 
day* later, or even more (according to latitude and cold¬ 
ness or elevation of district) difference for performing the 
various operation*. 

June 2. — Sowing Canadian Wonder French 
Beans. Potting off seedling Petunias. Planting out 
Carters’ dwarf crimson Celery. Trimming out Pea 
sticks. Gathering the following twelve sorts of 
Peas for exhibition : Ringleader, Emerald Gem, 
Maclean’s Blue Peter, Maclean’s Little Gem, Sut- 
tons’ Bijou, Carters’ White Gem, Carters’ First 
Crop, Dr. Hogg.Unique, Extra Early Premium Gem, 
Carters’ first crop Blue, and William I. After a 
fair trial I have come to the conclusion that William 
I. and Unique are the best flavoured and most 
useful Peas for an early orop. 

June 3.—Sowing Calceolarias, Cinerarias, and 
Primulas. Potting on Balsams and Fuchsias. 
Pricking off Cauliflower plants. Tying out Tricolor 
Pelargoniums for exhibition. Turning over gravel 
walks to give them a fresh appearance. Cutting 
turf for layering Strawberries. Looking over the 
Cucumbers and Melons, stopping them, and fer¬ 


A Wreath of Flowers for the flair. 


tilising them when required. Giving all insido Vine 
borders where the Grapes aro swelling a good 
soaking of guano water. Cutting dead branches 
out of Apricot trees, and spreading out those left to 
give them a better appearance. 

June 4. —Sowing Carters’ Giant White Cos and 
All the Year Round Lettuce ; also early white 
Naples Onions for drawing young. Planting Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, Savoys, and Cauliflower plants 
Looking over Peach and Nectarine trees, picking off 
curled-leaved, and washing the trees with the garden 
engino. Clearing off Spinach and getting the ground 
dug up and manured for winter greens Weeding 
and hoeing amongst all growing crops. 

J une 5. —Sowing Chervil, Radishes, and Mustard 
and Cress. Potting off Tomatoes struck from 
cuttings. Thinning out and transplanting Parsley ; 
also Spinach snd Turnips. Commencing layering 
Vicoratesse Horicart de Tbnry Strawberries on 
pieces of turf 4 in. square. Looking over Vineries, 
stopping the laterals, and thinning the berries whore 
required. Getting tho netting put over late Straw¬ 
berries. Looking over Apricot trees for snails and 
grubs. Gathering Gooseberries for bottling. 

June 8 . —Sowing Turnip3 and Spinach. Plant¬ 
ing out Sweet Basil ou a south border. Thinning 
out late sown Beet and Salsify. Commencing 
clipping Box edgings. Putting Camellias and other 
greenhouse plants out under north walls. Nailing 
in the leading shoots of Plum and Cherry trees, and 
washing them well with Qaassia water to kill green 
fly. Earthing up late-planted Potatoes. 

June 7. —Potting off Melons. Tying down the 
leaders of cordon Apple trees. Getting out trenches 
for the late crops of Peas; also trenches for Celery, 


and getting the manure into them. Commencing 
I planting out tender carpet bedding plants. Weeding 
the Asparagus beds and giving them a good soaking 
with manure water. Sticking Peas and getting them 
earthed up. 

Outdoor Flowers. 

Outdoor Roses. — Those possessing even 
small collections of outdoor Roses, if they have 
through the spring taken means to destroy 
aphides and the Rose maggot, will reap the 
benefit of the comparatively little labour re¬ 
quired by a good display of early flowers ; where¬ 
as in the absenoe of snoh attention, the whole of 
the growth, both leaves, shoots, and flowers, is 
so smothered with these insects as to prevent 
the possibility of well developed bloom. Where 
Roses have been negleoted, unless immediate 
means are taken to destroy the aphides now 
existing, and also the broods of those that will 
oome sucoe88ionally into life, it is futile to ex- 
peot a satisfactory autumn bloom. In the culti¬ 
vation of Roses more than most plants, those 
who give the requisite attention to even a mode¬ 
rate number realise very muoh more pleasure 
from the results of their labour than where a 
greater quantity aie grown, yet do not reoeive 
sufficient attention at the critical time when the 
young growth is beset by these pests which are 
inseparable from the cultivation of Roses. 

Flower Garden.—The principal 
operation oonnected with this depart¬ 
ment, viz., that of planting the various 
bids, borders, baskets, and vases with 
their summer oooupants, shonld now 
in most cases be finished; and it is 
more than ever necessary that order 
and neatness should be maintained. 
Lawns at this season are often muoh 
disfigured by Daisies, and daring dry 
weather, when Grass does not grow 
very rapidly, the Daisy rake will be 
fonnd useful. Plantains and other 
broad-leaved weeds should now be 
eradicated, if possible, and this maybe 
clone by onttiDg their heads off with a 
sharp knife, just under the surface of 
the soil, when they may be drawn out, 
and the space they occupied will soon 
be taken possession of by the finer 
Grasses of which the lawn should con¬ 
sist. Box edgings should now be oat. 
It is seldom advisable to do thiB soonor 
than about the present time, as the 
slightest frost occurring soon after the 
operation has been performed will 
inflict so much in j ary upon them as 
to make them look unsightly far 
some time afterwards. Bulbs of 
Hyacinths and Tulips may now be 
taken np and stored away. Peg down 
the shoots and regulate the develop¬ 
ment of such plants as Verbenas and Petunias, 
in order to get the surface of the beds covered 
as speedily a9 possible, when less water will be 
necessary than at present. Regulate also the 
growth of climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, the new 
and beautiful Clematises, all of which are worthy 
of a place in every flower garden. Where a 
stock of the various kinds of spring bedding 
plants was not divided or otherwise increased 
when taken from the beds, that may be done 
now, or as soan after this time as possible. Sach 
kinds as the following may be divided, if desir¬ 
able, to an almost unlimited extent, viz., Viola 
cornnta and lntea, Anbrietia deltoidea, deltoidca 
variegata, Campbelli, greca, &c.; Myosotis dis- 
sitiflora, Omphalodes verna, Phlox verna, Gen. 
tians, Hepaticas, hardy Primroses, Oxlips, &o. 
The two last named will now be out of flower ; 
but the best varieties should have been marked, 
and should now b© increased accordingly. All 
these, together with the various double and 
single Wallflowers, should have what little atten¬ 
tion they may require in the reserve garden, 
which is tolso the proper place to test, during 
the first season, the numerous novelties in tho 
way of bedding plants which are annually intro¬ 
duced, and whioh are generally sent out in the 
form of very small plants in May. As soon as 
they are received they should be re-potted, and 
have every necessary attention ; and, where they 
have been well treated, snoh plants will now be 
sufficiently established to be planted out in this 
department, in order that they may furnish cut¬ 
tings at as early a period as possible, and also 
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afford opportunities of forming correct opinions 
as to their merits and adaptability to the pur¬ 
poses for which they are recommended. Wher¬ 
ever rival leaders may exist upon yoang trees, 
more particularly upon those belonging to the 
Coniferous family, the strongest and best placed 
should be selected, and all others oarelully re* 
moved. An undue tendency to lateral extension 
is frequently exhibited by young trees of this 
description, and this should also be checked by 
stopping, or slightly cutting baok all strong side* 
growing branches, with the view of directing 
the energies of the tree to the production of up. 
ward growth. Pot off seedlings of perennials 
raised in pots as soon as they are fit, using for 
the purpose a sandy oompost, and put three 
seedlings into what are known as thumb-pots, 
placing them round the edges. In the case of 
strong-growing kinds, however, one ssedling in 
a pot will be quite sufficient. Seedlings of the 
commoner perennials should, however, be prioked 
out into the open border, selecting a shady spot 
or one over whioh a shading may be easily plaoed 
until they have become established. Continue 
to propagate, by means of cuttings, such plants 
as it is not practicable to divide. Keep a sharp 
look-out for the seeds of early-blooming plants, 
and gather them as soon as rawly. In the hardy 
Fernery many specimens will soon be in their 
greatest beauty, and should, therefore, have their 
share of atteotion. The fresh green fronds of 
various species are frequently disfigured by slugs 
and snails, both of whioh should be oarefully 
searched for and destroyed. Vigorous specimens 
of the Royal Fern (Osmundaregalis) should have 
an abundant supply of water. 

Indoor Flowers. 

In warm houses air mnBt be admitted early 
and the houses shut up soon in the afternoon, 
shading being employed in all cases on bright 
days. A moist atmosphere and plenty of water 
at the root, a moderately high temperature and 
shade are at present necessary for the production 
of well-developed young leaves and wood; pinch¬ 
ing shoots in order to induce a Btubby growth, 
and tying in climbing plants should also be prac- 
ticed. Seedlings and cuttings require potting 
now and again, an operation to whioh attention 
must be paid. Shading must now be used for 
greenhouses or conservatories, otherwise flowers 
will quickly Bhed their petals, and their oolours 
will lose their brightness. All cool houses must 
be well ventilated, and even at night the sashes 
may be left a little open. 

Camellias that flowered early during the 
winter, and were immediately afterwards put in 
a little warmth to make growth, will have set, 
and the buds developed to a considerable size; 
they must not be kept in heat too long, or they 
will open their flowers before the time required. 
If the earliest plants be urged on too forward at 
this time, it is impossible to retard them after, 
wards. Plants that are sufficiently forward 
should be at onoe moved into a cool house, where 
they will receive plenty of air and be shaded 
from the sun; see that they do not want for 
water, as if ever the soil gets quite dry after the 
buds attain a good size they will most likely 
drop, although this may not ooour till a long 
time afterwards, and may not be attributed to 
the real oause by those not intimately acquainted 
with the habit of the plants. Any plants that 
have been hitherto later in blooming than de. 
sired should be kept longer in warmth, for it is 
in the easrlier stages of bud-development that 
the time of their flowering can be regulated, any 
attempt at forcing them into bloom by the appli. 
oation of heat through the autumn and winter 
generally resulting in the loss of the buds. 
Those that did not flower till late in the Bpring 
will now be making active growth; they will be 
baneflted by the application to the roots onoe a 
week of a mild infusion of soot-water, say as 
much soot as can be held in the hand to two 
gallons of water; this will assist the plants in 
making growth, will give the foliage a healthy, 
dark, glossy green oolour, and will also help to 
banish any wormB that may have got into the 
pots. Those plants that make their growth late 
require more shading than the earlier ones. 


Azaleas.—Of these the latest flowered should 
now be encouraged to make growth by keeping 
the house or pit moist with less air than the 
generality of greenhouse plants require. All 
except the btt all-leaved-varieties qeediljttle or no 
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shade, save in the very hottest weather, and that 
for a few hours in the middle of the day. Where 
Azaleas are much shaded whilst making their 
growth, the leaves always become weak and so 
far devoid of substance that they fall off in large 
quantities in the autumn, which has a corre¬ 
spondingly weakening effeot npon the roots. 
Where a house or pit oan at this time of the 
year be devoted to them and such plants as 
Camellias that are making their growth, there is 
little difficulty in giving them the treatment they 
require; but where they have to be grown in a 
mixed greenhouse with the usual occupants 
there is no alternative but to make a compromise 
between the several requirements of the various 
plants ; in this case they should be plaoed at one 
end of the house where the shading oan be regu¬ 
lated as necessary, and the syringe freely used 
without wetting those subjects that do not need 
it, admitting the air that is wanted at the oppo¬ 
site end to where they are arranged. 

Pelargoniums and Fuchsia*. — Those 
large flowered Pelargoniums that were some 
time ago recommended to have the points of 
their shoots pinohed out so as to induoe their 
flowering after the earlier bloomers were over, 
should now have weak manure water given them 
twice a week; if neglected in this respeot the 
lower leaves will assume a sickly yellow con¬ 
dition, and the flowering be proportionately 
deficient. Fuchsias struck from cuttings in the 
spring and required to bloom late in the summer 
should again have the points of their shoots 
pinohed out, and any flower-buds they may have 
formed prioked off; neither must they have 
their roots confined in too small pots, as this, 
more than any other cause, will stop their 
growth and induce them to form flowers sooner 
than they are required. The earlier plants that 
are now blooming should have all seed-pods 
picked off as soon as the flowers have dropped, 
as the production of seeds is more exhausting to 
Fuel sias than flower.bearing. Qive them 
liquid manure every other time they are watered, 
but it must be in a highly.diluted state, as if 
given them so strong as many plants will bear it 
causes the flower-buds to drop off. A free use 
of the Byringe two or three times a week will 
keep red spider in oheok. 

Bose* Intended for Pot Culture.— Snob 
plants that it is desjrable to grow oh into pot 
specimens should at onoe reoeive a shift as soon 
as the pots they already occupy are full of roots, 
as nothing is so much calculated to oheok healthy 
development and bring on a stunted condition as 
insufficient root.room whilst the plants are 
young. For these, even more than for such as 
are planted out, it is essential that the soil be 
made sufficiently heavy, when not naturally so, 
by the addition of pulverised clay, through 
exposure to the air, and rotten manure. Ram 
the material into the pots quite firm, in the way 
usual in potting operations earlier in the season. 
One of the ohief elements of the success which 
many of the London market growers achieve, 
especially with the more tender Tea kinds, is the 
extremely hard potting they adopt; in fact, the 
soil is rammed into the pots to an extent that 
would scarcely be oredited by those who have 
not seen the work done or examined the plants 
afterwards. The ball of earth is made so close 
that, even with the sand that is incorporated 
with it, it might be supposed that the water 
necessary for the plants would hardly percolate 
through it; yet such is not the case, and the 
amount of roots that favourite kinds like 
Niphetos and Devouiensis make iu soil so closely 
compressed over that whioh takes plaoe under 
light potting is a sufficient proof as to the sonnd- 
ness of the practice, and it may be observed, 
other cultural details being sufficiently attended 
to, that the amount of shoot growth and ability 
to produce flowers will be found proportionate to 
the quantity of roots whioh the plants possess. 

Pot Boses Out-of-doors.— Continue to 
see regularly to the requirements of the winter- 
forced pot Roses now out-of-doors by keeping 
them clear from inseots and attention as to 
water. The latter has been hitherto easily 
accomplished this season through the more than 
usual amount of rain we have had, yet not to the 
destruction of inseots, especially aphides, whioh 
abound in most plaoes to a large extent. 

Inside Climbing Boses.—I may again 
urg3 the necessity for a free and daily use of 


either the syringe or garden engine to Roses 
grown as climbers on pillars, rafters, or the roofs 
of greenhouses or conservatories, without whioh 
it is utterly impossible to preserve them through 
the summer in a healthy oondition fair to look 
upon, or prevent their oommunioating the pests 
of red spider and aphides, to whioh they are 
oertain to beoome a prey to every plant in the 
house grown nnder or near them. Not only 
is this thorough and regular drenching with 
water essential for the reasons mentioned, but 
also to enable them to make growth that will 
produce suooessional flowers through the summer 
and autumn. 

Propagating Boses from Cuttings.— 
There is no time of the year when Roses cannot 
be propagated by cuttings, provided shoots iu 
suitable oondition oan be obtained; and where, 
as may be said to be almost general, these 
flowers are held in estimation, it is well to err on 
the safe Bide by having enough for pot culture, 
for shonld not all the stook be wanted for such 
purpose, they oan be equally well employed for 
planting out-of-doors. Plants that have been 
forced through the spring will have produced 
quantities of shoots that now—after being snb- 
jeot to more air in oold pits, or under temporary 
lights, or for a few days in the open air, not 
having been too long in the latter position, so as 
to have rendered the wood too hard—will be in 
a state to afford an abnndanoe of cuttings. For 
this purpose choose such as are of medium 
strength, neither too gross nor too weak. Let 
each outting consist of two, three, or four joints, 
inserting them six or eight together in 6-in. 
pots filled with moderately sandy soil and a little 
sand on the surfaoe. Give them a good watering 
immediately, and plunge in ooal-ashes in a close 
frame without artificial heat, bnt kept shut up 
altogether for three weeks, shading with mats, 
so os to keep down the temperature when the 
sun is on the glass. In this way the cuttings 
made of say half or three.foorths ripened wood 
will form a callus at the bottom. As soon as 
this exists they may be at onoe plunged in a 
gentle hotbed, where they will root direotly, 
after whioh time they may gradually be inured 
to more air and transferred singly to small pots. 
They will make good little established plants 
before winter, very muoh preferable for either 
out or indoor culture to those struck later iu the 
season. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines.—All young Vines in pots should now 
be growing freely, and manure water may bo 
given them with advantage at every alternate 
wateriog. Red spider is the only pest which is 
liable to damage them after this time, bat fre- 
quent and copious syringiugs will keep the foliage 
perfectly clean. Those Vines that are intended 
for planting out when ripe should be stopped as 
soon as they are 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, as the lower¬ 
most buds ripen and develop better ou a oaue of 
this length than on one a few feet longer. No 
benefit is to be derived from growing a gre:t 
length of cane for planting, as the top, whioh is 
generally the best part of it, is ultimately cut 
off. Fruiting oanes may be allowed to grow 
antil they are 6 ft. or 7 ft. long before they are 
stopped. The growth which breaks away from 
the top bud after being stopped should be per¬ 
mitted to make a couple of joints above what 
will be the principal oane. When free-growiug 
Vines of this kind are kept closely pinched at the 
end, the buds farther down frequently burst and 
grow, and this interferes with the production of 
good wood. Never grow any kind of young 
Vines too closely packed together, or iu any 
position where they are deprived of light, or 
where the sun's rays cannot get at every leaf. A 
great deal of fire heat is unnecessary. The more 
hardily Vines are grown, the less difficulty will 
there be found in obtaining the best result?. 
Where mildew has been troublesome an abun. 
dance of fresh, dry, warm air, whioh oan now bo 
freely admitted to Vineries on suitable days, will 
oheok its farther progress. To eradicate it 
thoroughly, damp the affected parts and dust 
them with sulphur while wet, and the present is 
the best time for doing so. 

Peaches.—Early Peaches are now ripening 
fast under the present warm and favourable 
weather, and au abundance of air must be given 
to flavour and oolour the fruit. The trees should 
still be syringed oarefully twioe a day, to ke« p 
the foliage in good health, and as a preventive 
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of red spider; at the same time, no water from 
the syringe should lodge in the hollow of the 
froit around the stalk, as it will cause decay, 
and the fruit to drop off prematurely. On no 
account allow the trees to suffer for want of 
water at the root; this should be attended to 
continuously until the wood is ripened, especially 
in light porous soils. The young wood should 
now be tied in to allow the fruit to be benefited 
by sun-light. When the space between the 
wires and the glass is filled up by young growth, 
the under foliage gets too much shaded; it also 
obstructs a free circulation of air over the fruit. 
When the latter has been gather ed, the trees may 
be still further thinned of this year’s bearing 
wood, to allow room for laying in the current 
year’s shoots. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

Apricots are often much infested with a small 
caterpillar that eats the leaves, and this, if 
allowed to go unchecked, does serious harm, 
rolling itself up muoh in the same way as the 
Rose maggot; it is, however, easily detected. 
The trees should be gone over as soon as it makes 
its appearanoe, and the invader crushed with 
the fiDger and thumb. If the fruit has not been 
sufficiently thinned, at once remove more, not 
allowing a greater quantity to remain than the 
trees can support and mature thoroughly, other¬ 
wise the produce will be small and comparatively 
flavourless. See that no traoe of aphides has 
been left on Peaches and Nectarines, or they will 
still spread, and inflict serious damage. As re¬ 
gards thinning, the remarks made respecting 
Apricots apply to these trees also. Let the 
strength of each individual tree be taken into con¬ 
sideration, such as are strong and vigorous being 
naturally able to support a greater weight of 
fruit than others in a weaker condition, although 
the latter generally set the greatest quantity. 
Oeer-cropping not only gives inferior produce, 
but permanently injures the trees if continued 
for a few years, so as often to necessitate their 
removal. In many cases the situation is blamed 
for this state of things; whereas, if they were 
sufficiently supplied with water and not over¬ 
cropped they would live and fruit up to a 
rigorous old age. Watch closely for mildew ; if 
it makes its appearance on the leaves or points 
of the Bhoots it will quiokly attack the fruit. As 
soon as a trace of it is found the affected parts 
must be dusted freely with sulphur; the old. 
fashioned sulphur-puff is the best and most simple 
instrument to use for this purpose. If the 
weather oomes dry and the border in which these 
trees are grown is cropped with anything else, 
such, for instance, as Strawberries or summer 
vegetables, it should not be forgotten that the 
latter materially assist in extracting the moisture 
from the soil, and necessitate the application of 
more water, whioh must be given without stint. 
Before it is applied in quantity the surface should 
he stirred with a fork or hoe to a depth of 2 in. 
to admit of its getting down to the roots. In 
dry situations, where water has to be given, it is 
often necessary to repeat this loosening prooes 9 , 
m the soil gets baked on the surface and causes 
the water to run off. Do not allow the leaves to 
overhang the fruit, which should bo fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun ; but, in this operation, do not 
po too far, as the extent to whioh the leaves of 
Peaches and Nectarines are often destroyed, 
where excessive disbudding is practised, renders 
it utterly impossible that the trees should possess 
their wonted vigour. It is necessary to thin out 
the shoots so that all allowed to remain will have 
a full share of air and light to strengthen and 
mature the young wood for next year’s fruiting ; 
hat all beyond this is injurious, as every leaf re¬ 
moved proportionately curtails the formation and 
power of the roots. 

Cherries and Pluma on Walls.— These 
are also very subject to caterpillars, and when 
they appear in numbers they do much harm, not 
paly disfiguring the leaves, but absolutely in- 
luring the trees. There are no means of 
destroying them, except by going over such as 
are affected and crushing them. This should 
always be done as soon as they are discovered, 

53 the longer they are allowed to remain, the 
®pre difficulty there is in their destruction. 


fined to a few of the shoots, they may easily be 
destroyed by dipping those that are affeoted in 
Tobacco water. For this aphis it must be strong, 
as it is muoh more difficult to kill than the green 
species. 

Vegetables. 

Tomatoes should now be planted ; they may 
with advantage be grown wherever there is a 
small portion of wall at liberty, as is often the 
case between fruit trees; a "south wall is the 
best, but they will frequently suoceed on a 
western or eastern aspeot. On the two latter I 
should recommend the greater part of the 
shoots being continually pinched in close, so as 
to bring them into bearing early. In all cases 
it is better to conGne Tomatoes to a much less 
number of shoots than is often done, thereby 
enabling more plants to be grown on a given 
space. The thinner the shoots are kept the 
earlier they produce fruit. In warm districts 
Tomatoes will frequently succeed on a sheltered 
border fully exposed to the sun. Plant them out 
singly, using two or three sticks to each plant 
for support, to whioh they must be kept regularly 
tied aB the growth advanoes; otherwise, from 
their fragile nature, they get broken by the wind. 
Where they are so grown, the ground is better 
for being poor, as their natural habit of making 
too much growth is still further increased where 
the soil is rich. The plants should stand 3 ft. 
apart each way, so as to avoid their shading each 
other. 

Sowing Lettuce. —Make suocessioaal sow¬ 
ings af Lettuce, and at this season it is a good 
practice to drive shallow drills 12 in. or 15 in. 
apart, and to sow the seeds in the bottom ; the 
plants can thus be well soaked with water when 
they require it; advancing crops will be bene- 
fited by the application of manure water. Early 
crops of the Cos varieties should, as they ap¬ 
proach maturity, be tied up with bast, whioh is 
of much assistance even in kinds that are the | 
most disposed to torn in their leaves and blanch 
naturally, and, moreover, it improves the quality. 
Amateurs who have not had much experience in 
Lettuce growing are apt to tie the ligatures too 
tight, whioh bruises the leaves and causes them 
to rot. All that is required is to draw the leaves 
together with the hand and tie them sufficiently 
olose to exclude light. Keep the surface be¬ 
tween advancing crops frequently stirred with 
the hoe; and where the soil is of a heavy, re¬ 
tentive nature, and was at all wet when dug, its 
condition will be greatly improved by forking it 
over to the depth of 6 in. or 8 in., care being 
taken not to disturb the roots of the growing 
crops. Ground so treated becomes pulverised 
by the action of sun and air, and is in a better 
condition for the roots to penetrate later on as 
the different crops advance in growth. Small 
Balads should be sown about once a fortnight; 
otherwise, the supply will be interrupted. When 
the weather is hot and dry let such plants, and 
especially Radishes, be watered, or they will be 
tough and stringy. A small sowing of Walcheren 
Cauliflower should now be made. 

Planting Brussels Sprouts.— Theseshould 
now be planted ; and in order to obtain a full 
crop, the plants ought to be got in when they 
are large enough to handle. The weight of pro- 
duoe will thus be double what it would be if the 
plants were long confined to the seed-bed. 
Brussels Sprouts do not require so muoh room as 
winter Broccoli; but they must by no means be 
planted too closely, or they never attain the 
vigorous hardy condition whioh alone enables 
them to stand a severe winter. The nature and 
condition of the soil in which they are grown has 
much to do with the space they ahonld ocoupy. 
In good, well-manured land they should be put 
in 2 ft. 3 in. apart each way ; in shallow, poor 
soil, they may be placed 6 in. closer, both in and 
between the rows. Move them, so far as possible, 
with their roots entire; and, if the weather be 
dry, give them a good watering. 


The Aubrietia as a Wall Plant.—I have 
just seen a wall almost oovered with long wiry- 
like tufts of this plant rooted firmly in its sur¬ 
face. The effect in spring is very beautiful. 
Imagine some of our old Fern-covered walls or 
sunk fenoes draped with the tufts of lovely blue 
of the “ purple Arabia,” as they call it iu 



London ! To establish it we need only sow the 
seed in any Mossy or earthy ohinks iu autumn 
or spring. 

THE SHRUBBERY. 

Shrubs and Flowers which Thrive 
under the Drip of Trees.— As many of onr 
readers are likely to take an interest in these, 
we enumerate a few, and shall be much obliged 
to anybody who will add to them : — 


How to Grow Radishes.—I havo always found the 
following simple plan most successful: Break up nn 
old Cucumber bed and dig this in where Radishes are in¬ 
tended to be grown ; rake over fine and smooth, then 
sow the seed broadcast, aud sift over the bed some 

CWriAo 7_£°° d garden soil; after this, pass a light wooden roller 

rnes are also subject at this time of the year over the whole. When the plauts are up, water until 
w the attacks of black fly on the young shoots, they are ready for uso, only whon the sun is shining. 
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stringy matter. Gather them when young.—T. 8. J. 
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Laurustinus 
Philadelphus 
Hollies 
Cornus alba 
0. sanguinea 
Corylus avollar.a 
Daphne Mezeroum 
Euonymns japonicus 
L micera tatarica 
Xvloatoum 
Mesp lus germanica 
Rosa arrensis 
R rubiginosa 
Rubus oloratus 
8ambuous nigra 
8. racemopa 
8pirtoa sorbifolia 
8. thalictroides 
Symphoricarpus race- 
mosus 

Aucuba japonica 
Baxus sempervirons 
Daphne Lauroda 
Ruscus racemosus 
R. aculeatus 
R. Hypoglossum 
Ivies 

Privet, in var. 

Japaneso Privet 
Common Liurels 
Portugal Laurels 
Rhododendron ponlicum 
In planting shrubs with a view to produce 
shelter or ornamental effect, I would advise that 
they should never be scattered promiscuously 
over the ground as single specimens at wide 
distances apart, but should be planted iu 
groups, say each plant three to four feet apart, 
and a mixture of a few kinds in a mass, taking 
care to keep the low-growing and less rambling 
sorts next to the paths. Of rough-growing 
herbaceous plants suited for covering the ground 
the following are good : — 

Phytolacca docandra 
Siberian Cow Parsnip 
Acanthus mollis 
Aselepiaa Cornuti 
Asperula oriorata 
Digita'is purpurea 
LoDelia syphilitica 


Azalea pontica 
Taxus baccata 
Cotonea3ter buxifolia 
C. microphylla 
C. Hookeri 

Pernettya mucronata, for 
peat soils 
Phillyrea, of sorts 
Rhamnus Alaternus 
Broom 

Leycesteria formosa 
Box, of sorts 
Juniperus communis 
J. sabina 

Potentilla fruticosa 
Buddlea globosa 
Viburnum Lantana 
V. Opilus 
Gauliheria Shallon 
Ribes, of sorts 
Weigela rosea 
Euonymus europro 13 
Berbers aquifolium 
B dulcis 
B. Darwini 
B. vulgaris 

Hippophie rhamnoides 
H. augustifolia 
Arbutus Unedo 
Garrya elliptica 
Symphoria racemosa 


Periwinkles, in vars. 
Saponaria officinali3 
Spiraea Aruncus 
Vicia sylvatica, and its 
varieties 

V. major, and its varieties 
V. minor, and its varieties 
Pampas Grass 
Sand Lyme Grass 
Ribbon Grass (3 varieties) 
Carex pendula 
Willow Herb 
Perennial Sunflowors, 
double and single 


Strong coarse Ferns, like— 
Laslrea Filix-mas 
and 

Common shade-loving 
Ferns 
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A FINE CLIPPED YEW. 

Our illustration, irhich is a faithful repro¬ 
duction from a photograph, represents the 
finest specimen of a clipped Yew we have 
ever seen. It has a free, natural-looking top, 
20 ft. high, waving above the clipped portion. 
The bole is bare for 6 ft. at the base, and 
the clipped portion measures 21 ft., making 
the tree in all 46 ft. high. It is clipped 
yearly about the end of August, and after 
that date it makes no shoots till the follow¬ 
ing year. 

MAGNOLIAS. 

Neither the native nor exotic species of the 
Magnolia are half so plentiful, either in 
suburban or country grounds, as their 
merits deserve. Perhaps one barrier to 
their more extensive culture has been the 
high price charged by our nurserymen for 
trees of a suitable size for transplanting; 
but this in a measure is being obviated 
by the increase in numbers of propa¬ 
gators, which tends to competition and 
the lowering of prices. Another obstacle to 
their culture is the great care required to 
make the trees live when transplanted ; not 
that the operation is so very 
difficult, but a certain amount 
aud a certain kind of care is 
necessary to success. The roots 
must never be allowed to be¬ 
come dry or in the least 
shrivelled during the time of 
removal; neither will it answer 
to puddle the roots with clay, 
as frequently practised on more 
hard-wooded kinds of trees. 

Then, again, it is not safe to 
plant Magnolias in the autumn, 
especially in cold climates, 
where the wounds made on the 
soft spongy roots are exposed 
to cold wet earth during a long 
winter. But, if carefully dug, 
and as carefully packed in 
Moss, or well wrapped in some 
similar material while being 
transported from the nursery 
to the place where they are to 
bo set out, followed by good care 
in planting, there is very little 
danger of Magnolias dying. 

Desirable Varieties. —The 
Chinese species are, as a class, 
far more showy than tl e 
American, although the trees 
do not grow as large as some of 
theuatives. Magnoliaconspicua 
is one of the very best of 
the Chinese species, its flowers being large, 
pure white, and appear before the leaves in 
spring, making a grand show at a season 
when one is likely to admire such sights 
more than at any other. Next to this I 
would place M. Woulangeana. Its flowers 
are white, tinged or striped with purple, and 
appear at the same time as those of con¬ 
spicua. M. purpurea is another of the 
same origin ; but the flowers are purple on 
the outside and nearly white within, but 
appear a little later than the first, and before 
the leaves are fully expanded. Among 
American species, M. grandiflora, of the 
Southern States, is a superb evergreen tree, 
and frequently seen in gardens in the south 
of England. M. acuminata, better known 
as the Cucumber tree, grows to a tall hand¬ 
some tree; and it is quite hardy. The 
flowers are about 3 in. broad, and of a pale 
yellowish colour, appearing late in spring. 
It is an elegant rapid-growing ornamental 
tree, readily propagated from Beed, and is 
quite abundant in our nurseries. 


VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES EVERY MONTH IN THE 
TEAR. 

Having been very successful in the cultiva¬ 
tion of Tomatoes, allow me to give an 
account of my mode of treatment, and to 
show how Tomatoes may be obtained every 
month in the year. To the main crop I 
have a house exclusively devoted. It is 
span-roofed, 45 ft. long and 11 ft. wide, and 
runs from east to west, but it would have 
been better from north to south, as in that 
way more light and sunshine are secured. 
In the house in question, though I plant the 
largest plants on the north border, those on 
the south side soon shade them. I sow the 
seed the first week in January, and pot off 
the seedlings when fit to handle. I plant 
early in March, and from this house I have 
sent Tomatoes to market from the first 
week in May, 1878, to the first week in 
April, 1879. I pulled the old plants up in 
March, when I planted the fresh crop ; but 
I put the green Tomatoes in a box, covering 
them up, ard they coloured satisfactorily. 
The soil for Tomatoes should not be over¬ 



standard Fnchsiai.— Standard* with a clean stem, 
1,2, or 3 ft. hitch, and a Rood bushy hoad, are vory 
bu lable for placing amongst other plants, ac, for 
example, in the centre of a group, where nothing but 
the top is seen. 
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rich at planting-time; when fairly started 
they should have a good dressingof manure; 
but be careful as regards the use of fresh 
stable litter. They require liberal watering, 
aud as soon as I see the first fruits setting 
I give them liquid manure. 

In the house above alluded to I have them 
planted 2 ft. apart. One row of Trophy is 
planted all round the house, and when the 
plants get up to the wires they are stopped 
and the next shoots are trained over the 
trellis-work. Then there is a row of the old 
Red, the plauts of which run up a stick 5 ft., 
and are kept to single stems. Trophy is the 
principal cropper, and it is astonishing what 
a quantity of fruit can be got off a single 
stem ; the plants fruit at every alternate 
joint, beginning about 1 ft. from the bottom. 
The front row ou the north border is 
planted so that the plants do not face the 
back row of Trophy. Although Trophy is 
the kind upon which I most depend, its 
fruit being heavy—a great consideration 
where fruit is sold by weight and the 
plants abundant bearers—still, I would 
recommend your readers not to plant many 
of it, as it is not every one who can fruit it 
at first; bub, after watching its peculiarities 
the first year, more of it may be planted. 


In the house just described I have had 
plenty of fruit, each of which weighed over 
I lb., and they were almost as round as an 
Apple. I am very careful as regards seed 
saving. Tomatoes planted here in March 
are now in flower, and by the first week in 
May fruit will be ripe. I should state that 
the whole of our Tomatoes are grown in 
heated houses. 

In our late Vinery, which is about 80 ft. 
long, I have a row 18 in. plant from plant ou 
the back wall; these I fruit in the shape 
of single stems. I do not, however, expect 
these to do mnch good this season, as the 
Vines are now threo parts up the rafters. 
Nevertheless, the Tomato plants being 
strong may get up the wall before the Vine 
leaves shade them too much. Tomatoes are 
vory accommodating after the fruit is set; 
but, until then, they require plenty of light. 
In this house, when the Vines were 
younger, I had as many as forty large fruits 
of Trophy on a square foot, but I cannot get 
that now. In July, 1874, I cut eight fruits 
of Trophy in a bunch, which weighed 6 lb. 
The largest single fruit I out of this variety 
weighed about 2 oz. short of 2 lb. In this 
house last year I did not get many fruits at 
the bottom, but towards the 
top, especially in the autumn, 
the produce was excellent. I 
grow the same varieties here— 
the old Red and Trophy—as in 
the early house, but I am try¬ 
ing a few of Hathaway’s Ex¬ 
celsior and six plants of Acme. 
In growing Tomatoes on the 
single stem system it is neces¬ 
sary that all the side shoots 
should be pinched out. 

Let me now give some ac¬ 
count of a supplementary crop 
which I had in my Cucumber 
bouse, a lean-to, 80 ft. long, 
with an east aspect. At the end 
of September, having a fine lot 
of plants ready, I palled the 
old Cucumbers up and planted 
Tomatoes in the same soil 12 in. 
apart, training them in the form 
of single stems up the trellis. 
These plants fruited well and 
supplied an abundance of Toma¬ 
toes from Christmas to the 
middle of February, when they 
were pulled up to make room 
for Cucumbers. Had it been 
possible to plant the Tomatoes 
two or three weeks earlier, they 
would have done better still; 
as it was, 1 found that very few 
fruits set after Christmas, but doubtless 
more sunshine would have made a difference. 

As to varieties, first on my list stands 
Trophy, but this requires room to run, and 
bat little fruit is got off it till it reaches the 
wires. This is the finest flavoured of all I 
have tried ; it is always admired for its fine 
appearance, and with those who eat the 
fruit raw as grown it is a great favourite. 
I find this kind to require starving in order 
to get the first blooms to set; after that 
more liberal treatment may be given. 
Secondly, the most useful sort for general 
| cultivation is the old Red, and, with liberal 
treatment, this variety acquires a larger size. 
I weighed s )tne of the fruit which I raised 
in the Cucumber house at Christmas, and 
found them to weigh 8 oz. and 9 oz. each, 
although this is a light-weighing variety. 
Winter fruit do not turn the scale as that 
grown in summer does. Iu regard to Trophy, 

1 1 forgot to mention that after the first fruits 
are set, it should never be allowed to get 
I dry or the frnits will crack, and it requires 
1 plenty of ventilation. Of Acme I had some 
good fruits last year at the end of June, but 
I later on when I wanted them they failed to 
come, and they cracked very much. I will 
not, however, condemn it, as it was grown 
I Original from 
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in a Vinery, and the treatment was not 
such as I should have given it anywhere 
else. 

In saving seed, as eoon as the fruit is ripe, 
take the Beed ont, or it will spear and be 
useless. I have grown Tomatoes in large 
pot8 very well; Keye’s Early Prolific and 
Karley’s Defiance are very suitable kinds for 
this purpose. During some years I have 
planted Tomatoes 3 ft. apart and trained up 
three stems, but in that case one must keep 
all the side shoots well pinched in. Acme, 
being so prettily coloured, is well worth 
growing, and it is a kind that iB well 
flavoured. 

In order to have Tomatoes in perfection, 
they should remain on the plant till they are 
ripe. This is my plau, but iu clearing out the 
old plants any fruit that happens to bo 
unripe should be placed in layers in baskets 
or boxes covered over and kept warm. Under 
such conditions, they soon acquire colour, 
and are fit for market. It is astonishing the 
length of time they will hang after they 
have become red. Being troubled with 
wireworm. in planting we cut a 
Potato into two or three pieces 
and place them about 4 in. from 
the stem. These act as traps, 
which can be examined every 
third day and the wireworms de¬ 
stroyed. I have found these 
pests to be very troublesome in 
new soil, but after the plants get 
fairly established they sustain no 
harm. The chief points in Tomato 
growing consist in having strong 
plants to begin with, then plenty 
of water, afterwards liberal feed¬ 
ing and abundance of ventilation. 

My practice is, as soon as the 
fruit Bets, to take out the centre 
piece of the leaf, an operation 
which assists the swelling of the 
fruit. S. C. 

Broadwater , Worthing. 

How Endive is wellQrown. 

—In the middle of May a sowing is 
made either in a cold frame or a bed 
of light soil in the open air, and 
covered with litter like Radishes. 

This early crop is commonly planted 
ont on the Celery ridges about the 
middle or end of June, and becomes 
fit for use in August. Very early 
Endives are liable to “run” before 
they fill up ; therefore, earlier sow¬ 
ings than that of May are not to be 
relied on, and much dependence can¬ 
not even be placed on that. A large 
sowing is made in the open air in 
June, and another smaller one in Tho 

July. The plants in the seed bed 
are thinned out a little at an early 
stage of growth if thick, and are 
transplanted permanently in rowB about 15 in. 
apart, and a foot asunder in the rows, between 
Celery or betweensummer Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
or Cabbages, or in an open field by themselves. 
Beyond hoeing, no further care is bestowed on 
them until they have grown enough for tying 
up, when their leaves are gathered up together 
and tied round their middle with withies or 
pieces of matting, like Lettuces. They are kept 
tied up for a fortnight or three weeks in order 
that they may be well blanched for market. In 
September and October the Endives are abun- 
dant in our markets. 


is simpler than the one general with us, and is 
that by which the finest Asparagus is produced. 
In that system, and with garden soil of fair 
quality, no manure is given at the time of plant¬ 
ing. The plants—one year’s seedlings, never 
older—are planted in shallow trenches, always 
more than 3 ft. apart, and the lines never less 
than 4 ft. apart. No preparation of the ground 
beyond opening the shallow trench takes place. 
The planting season lasts from March till 
towards the end of May. Mannre is not given 
till the plants are established, and then only over 
the roots. 

Asparagus is also grown finely as Bingle plants, 
and also in single rows. In the former case the 
plants are several yards apart; in the latter 
about 34 ft. Isolated as single plants, it is often 
grown in the Vineyards near Paris ; an equally 
suitable place is offered by our squares of ground 
oocupied with small fruits. With a view to give 
sufficient time to all who would like to compete, 
the first series of prizes will be given two year, 
from the present planting season—that is to says 
in 1881—and will be continued annually til| 
1887. The prizes will be given under the 
auspices of the horticultural society in each 
locality named. In the sixth and seventh years 


Even on a lawn it would form a striking 
object. It is perfectly hardy, and easily 
propagated. Or its edible qualities we know 
little, but as an ornamental plant it is well 
worth growing. It may be obtained from 
any good hardy plant nursery. 



■ 


PRIZES FOR ASPARAGUS. 

With a view to improving the culture of Aspara- 
gus throughout the United Kingdom, it is pro¬ 
posed to give a series of annual prizes, extending 
over a period of seven years. These prizes will 
be given in London, Dablin, Edinburgh, and the 
north and west of England, in different years. 
Each will be open to growers in any part of the 
United Kingdom. The Asparagus most be 
grown by the person who shows it. The prizes 
are given with a view to making well known the 
wide-apart system of fllanliog.. Asparagrfs, which 
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True Rhubarb (stately, flne-foliaged, hardy herbaceous plant 
grows 10 ft. high in good soil). 


of the series, viz., in 1886 and 1887, the oom- 
petition will bo held in London, and will be open 
to American, French, Dutch, and all other Conti¬ 
nental growers in addition to those in Britain. 
Prizes will be for the best 100 heads of Asparagus. 
First prize, 5 guineas ; second prize, 3 guineas. 
As this improved culture can be carried out in 
the very smallest gardens, further prizes will be 
given as under. For the best 50 heads of 
Asparagus, 21 guineas ; for the best 25 heads, 11 
guineas. Only one exhibit allowed from each 
grower or firm of growers. Further particulars 
will be duly announced in the horticultural and 
agricultural journals as to places of meeting, 
dates, <feo. The essential thing to be done now 
is the planting, which may be pursued during 
the ensuing three weeks. The prizes will be 
given by Mr. W. Robinson, and the judges will 
be appointed by the various horticultural autho- 
rities of the respective shows. 


THE TRUE RHUBARB. 

(rheum officinale.) 

This is a noble plant, as will be seen by the 
accompanying illustration, for planting in 
any rough shrubbery or out-of-the-way place. 


LETTUCE CULTURE. 

One of the greatest aids to good Lettuce culture 
is a deep rich soil; and it is far easier to make 
it deep and rich enough in the first instance than 
to struggle on through a hot dry summer on a 
poor hungry Boil, harassed by the necessity for 
incessant watering to keep the plants from 
bolting. The first requisite in Lettuce culture 
is a well-manured, deeply-cultivated soil—all 
other things are, in a sense, subordinate to this— 
and the next is frequent sowing and planting. 
Where the demand is regular and constant, a 
small sowing of two or three sorts once a fort¬ 
night from March till September will ensure a 
supply, and save a good deal of annoyance. The 
first spring sowing should be made in February, 
in a gentle hot-bed if possible; or if the hot-bed 
cannot be spared, then a box or two may be 
sown and placed near the glass any¬ 
where, to be gradually hardened off 
and finally planted out in April. It 
will succeed the last sowing made 
in September, and very frequently 
the finest Lettuces of the season will 
bo produced from this February 
Bowing. 

Towards the end of June and 
through July sow on the north side 
of a wall, and thin the plants ont 
according to the size of the kinds 
grown; 8 in. apart will be suffi¬ 
cient for Tom Thumb Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce, whilst the larger kinds of Cos 
and Cabbage will require 10 in. or 

1 ft. Sow in drills, as it gives facili¬ 
ties for frequently stirring the soil 
with the hoe. The thinnings, if de- 
pired, may be planted elsewhere; but 
if the season is hot and dry, those 
that have not been transplanted will 
probably be most satisfactory. When 
hot dry weather sets in, cover the 
surface with rotten manure, if pos¬ 
sible, between the rowB, laying it 
nearly up to the plants. A very great 
thickness will not be necessary; 

2 in. or 3 in. at the most will be 
sufficient. This mulching saves a 
deal of labour in watering in a dry 
summer. In fact, without mulching, 
on some Boils watering is worse than 
useless; it encourages, during the 
time the effect of the water remains, 
the production of fibres near the sur¬ 
face, and if the water is neglected 
for even a short time these fibres 
perish. Far better will it be on hot 
soils, if mulching cannot be resorted 
to, to deepen the soil in every possible 
way, keep the surface loose by fre¬ 
quent hoeing, and discard the waterpot alto¬ 
gether, unless a regular and constant supply can 
be given. But when plants are mulohed, a water¬ 
ing once a week or so washes the soluble portions 
of the manure down to the oots, and pushes onr 
the plants rapidly. 

The last autumn sowing should be made about 
the middle of September, on a warm south bor. 
der, to stand in the seed-bed over the winter, as 
it frequently happens small plants survive a 
severe winter when larger ones perish. Lettuces 
required for late autumn or wiuter salads, when 
nearly full grown, are very easily injured by 
frost. There are many ways of protecting them, 
and perhaps the best is to lift them carefully 
with balls, and plant them under frames. 

_ E. H. 

Spring Crops and Slugs.— Tho present 
spring has proved that hard winters nre not des¬ 
tructive to slugs. Our land is as badly infested 
with them as it was last soason, and some hun¬ 
dreds of young Lettuce plants have been sacri¬ 
ficed by them this spring. The best remedy we 
have tried for protecting seeds from slugs is 
sawdust; nothing baffles them like this laid on 
the beds about 1 in. thick; jib slug will pass over 
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it, and it is nearly equal to Ooooa-fibre as regards 
warmth and conservative power. With the 
bitter experience of the present spring, it behoves 
all who have frames at their command to make 
free use of them for Bowing and forwarding all 
kinds of vegetable crops that will bear trans. 
planting; by doing bo we have, at the present 
time, thousands of strong plants nearly fit for 
going into their permanent quarters.—J. S. 

Dry Fern and Straw for Protecting.— 
Daring the past winter the weather has been of 
such a character, as to prove what is the best 
materials for protecting purposes. Early in 
December last I covered some rows of Celery; 
half of them was covered with dry Fern, and half 
with dry, long litter fresh from the stable, and 
when we came to dig the Celery, that which was 
protected with Fern, had scaroely a bad stick, 
while that which was protected by Straw was 
two parts out of three rotten, all being side by 
side planted at the same time and the same sort, 
namely, Sulham Prise Pink. This I find to be a 
good Celery.—J. 0. 

Orange Jelly Turnips. —The past winter 
has tried Turnips as well as other things, es¬ 
pecially those that were sown late to stand 
through the winter for ubo in spring. I sowed 
three sorts—Early Six Weeks, Snowball, and 
Orange Jelly; the last has proved much the 
hardiest. While the two first got cut badly and 
many rotted, this stood uninjured, although sown 
side by side and at the same time. Some do not 
like it because of its yellow look when cooked, 
but that is no detriment. I would recommend 
all who have not grown it to give it a trial.— 
J. C. 


PROPAGATING. 

Gloxinias from Leaves.— Insert the leaf half-way 
into the soil, any time after the leaves are fully formed; 
or cut the riba iuto short lengths, with a portion of the 
leaf attached, and insert these edgewise like ordinal y 
cuttingB in silver sand. Place them in a hot bed or 
warm propagating pit, shade and water moderately; 
or cut through the mid-rib at interva's, fix the lower 
end of each portion with a peg, put bo me silver sand 
abent the cut, and keep shaded in a close frame with a 
brisk heat. They should root from every cut. 

Sew Way of Propagating Echeveria metallic*. 
—This House Leek-1 ike plant is readily inoreased by 
means of cuttings made of the flower-stalks, which, if 
inserted thickly in pans or boxes during summer, 
strike root freely; and althongh they do not make 
plants themselves, they form a quantity of side shoots, 
which, if taken off, make good plants in a very short 
time.— J. G. 

Striking Cuttings in Wardian Cases.— It is pro¬ 
bably not generally Known that catlings of many kinds 
of plants not usually increased with facility by 
amateurs may be rooted easily in a Wardian-case in the 
si* ting-room. I have just seen several of the simplest 
kinds of these cases filled with nicely rooted little plants 
of Conifers, Hollies, and various other ohoice ever¬ 
greens, in Mr. Cook’s studio at Glen Andred. 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


HOW TO KEEP A PARROT IN 

GOOD HEALTH. 


To keep Polly in good health the diet question 
must be most carefully studied, and we 
preface onr suggestions by stating that the diet 
we propose naming as being suitable for them 
has been tried, and is as near as possible similar 
to what they have fed themselves upon in their 
natural state. There may be many of our 
readers who have given their Parrots other food 
than what we mention, but we maintain that the 
following bill of fare is the only suitable one to 
keep them in good health, and enable them to 
enjoy a happy old age. 

Parrots in their wild state live upon ripe ft nit, 
and tame ones also enjoy it j sour or unripe fruit 
is very injurious to them. Seeds they also live 
upon when in their native land, and so destrnc- 
tive are they to the crops that boys mounted on 
ponies are ocoupied in driving off the Grey 
Parrots, which, we understand, fly in flocks of 
10,000 at a time ; and from onr own observations 
of what one bird can do in the way of destruction 
(as an Apple is soon entirely picked to pieces and 
thrown piecemeal away, the seeds only being 
eaten), we can easily calculate what 10,000 birds 
can do in a short spaoe of time. A whole orohard 
must become ruined in less than two houra if 
the birds are allowed to remain in it. 

A tin of Hemp seed or crashed Indian Oorn 
should be their daily diet. Alternate it by giving 
cold boiled Rioe, with a separate allowance of 
jrell soaked bread with_£he wqter fairly squeezed 
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oat; bread is soaked thoroughly when boiling 
water is poured upon it. Never feed yonr bird 
with hot food ; their beaks are very sensitive. By 
no means give your Parrot any animal food, not 
even a bone to bite, as some people say, for amuse¬ 
ment. Animal food renders the bird savage, ill, 
and unhappy. It causes the bird to pluck out its 
feathers. What for P Why, to chew the quill to 
procure a taste of the animal food when his 
master or mistress is not inclined to give it 
any. The bird is tanght to become a cannibal, 
and he beoomes a veritable lover of flesh, which 
he is not particular in seizing hold of, whether 
it be npon the thumb or finger bone. The prac¬ 
tice of giving birds bones to bite is not at all 
a good one; it teaches them to destroy their 
perches, or tear anything they oan lay hold of. 
The Parrot requires no more amusement than to 
be taken notice of, spoken to, saDg to, whistled 
to, and caressed by those whom he has a 
preference for; no one else should be allowed to 
tonoh him. A teaspoonfnl of water onoe a day 
he will enjoy, bnt no trongh of water mast be 
pl&oed in his cage. 

As we are trespassing both npon the spaoe in 
Gardening Illustrated and on the time of onr 
readers, we mast conclade with what we consider 
a most important suggestion—that is, never give 
your Parrot the least particle of batter, fat, milk, 
or greasy ft od of any description. 

When you see your Parrot continually pluming 
itself you may be sure it is in good health. 
Parrots seem to possess a little of our vanity, for 
they love ad miration, while ill-health renders them, 
as it renders us, oareless of it. Keep yonr bird 
out of a draught. Cover it over at night time, 
then repeat several times any sentence yon wish 
it to say. Very often they learn it after two or 
three nights* practice. Its attention iB not 
attracted by anything save the sound of your 
voioe when it is oovered over. 


POULTRY. 

Unproductive Hens.— For facts proving 
that, by careful, selection, the egg*prodnoing pro¬ 
perties of fowls may be greatly inoreased as well 
as the natnral habit of incubation entirely 
eradicated, we have only to go to snoh breeds as 
the Spanish, the Frenoh varieties, Hamburgs, 
and Leghorns, all of which are most excellent 
layers and are non-Bitters. But even amongst 
these varieties are to ba found heus whioh 
vary very muoh in the number of eggs they pro- 
duoe duriDg the year; and by breeding from only 
the most productive there can be little doubt 
that a still more productive race of birds could 
in a few years be raised.. There are, however, 
to be found in almost every poultry yard some 
bens, either owing to old age, over fatness, or 
from some other cause, by no means good 
layers, and as snoh birds generally devour as 
muoh or nearly as muoh food as the more pro. 
duotive ones, they make what would have been 
a profit, had only young and good laying hens 
been kept, turn out to be a loss. If eggs are 
wanted young birds most be kept, for the older 
after the seoond year the birds get the later 
they commence to lay, while the eggs get less 
and less eaoh year. 

Keeping Poultry in Small Spaces.— 
When poultry are kept in runs in a back yard 
or in a small garden, snoh as is generally 
attaohed to houses situated in the suburbs of 
the metropolis and other large cities it is most 
essential that the Bleeping plaoe and the run 
should be kept perfectly dean and free from 
manure and all other inj urious substances. It is 
often the oase, that the small ran where the birds 
are usually fed and take what fresh air and 
exercise their limited quarters will permit is 
after a little rain tamed into a perfect 
quagmire, consisting principally of the birds’ 
own excrement, a little earth, or [cinder ashes, 
and any other refuse. Into this filth the Corn 
and other food is thrown, and the whole becomes 
mixed together. Where poultry are kept under 
suoh conditions, it is not to be wondered at if 
they lay badly, look dirty and ragged in plnmage, 
are siokly, and ultimately die. It is best to 
cover the rnns with roofing felt] when the placeB 
are small, for then they oan be kept dry. If the 
bottoms of the run are about onoe a fortnight 
dug over, and some fresh road sweepings, oinder 


ashes, or dry earth are put in onoe a week, and 
the droopings frequently collected by drawing a 
rake over the rnns, the plaoe may be kept sweet 
and clean. The bottom of the sleeping place 
should be thickly oovered with dry oinder ashes, 
whioh should be swept off eaoh morning. With 
attention to these matters, fowls may be kept in 
excellent health and condition in very confined 
and small places. 

Oyster Shells for Poultry.— When poultry 
are confined and are laying they require materials 
to assist them in making the shells of their eggs, 
otherwise many of the eggs will either be with¬ 
out any shells at all or thoy will be imperfectly 
formed. One of the best, if not the best, 
materials to give poultry are oyster shells. TheBe 
should be broken np small with a hammer or a 
large stone and supplied daily; old mortar and 
oinder ashes are also good, for amongst these the 
birds find things which help to form the egg 
shells as well as assist them in digesting their 
food. 

Spanish. Fowls. —To me there is not to be 
fonnd amongst the numerous varieties of onr 
domestic poultry one so handsome, or so beauti¬ 
ful, or so graceful in its movements as the high 
class Spanish fowl. Look at the ooutrast between 
its deep rich glossy black plumage and the pure 
snowy white face and lobes; and then its large 
bright coral-red comb with its style, carriage, 
and grace of movement make it one of the most 
attractive birds we have. Then as an egg pro. 
dnoer few can compare with the Spanish, and 
certainly no other variety will bear confinement 
better than these. In times gone by the Spanish 
were the most popular variety, but the Goohin 
mania, then the Brahmas, oansed fanciers to 
neglect their orignal favourites; but onoe more 
Spanish are beooming popular and sell for large 
sums. At thelAst Crystal Place show acookerel 
was sold for £20, a hen for £10, and an old 
oock for £20. 


BEES. 

FEEDING, SUPERING, AND 

SWARMING. 

The Bees daring this season have had few op. 
portunities of coming out, the weather having 
been too severe, and all flowers late, especially 
in the north districts. In these localities feeding 
may be continued later at all times, as the prin* 
oipal collection of honey cannot take place till 
August. When food is given it should be given 
without stint, and the business got over as 
quickly as possible. We have given ours some 
gallons of the food before mentioned in soap 
plates, and the consequence is, they are stronger 
and more active. At all times in whatever way 
food is given the weather most be oonsnlted, 
and if the wind is N.E., N., or N.W., feeding 
should bo delayed. 

It will always be assumed in this paper that 
Bees are kept on the depriving ^principle, either 
in boxes or any other method by which addi* 
tional room is given. No plan answers better 
than taking a common bell hive, ontting off the 
top about the seventh band, and placing a piece 
of square board on the top, with a 3-in. hole cut 
in it. The board may have narrow slips below, 
screwed on firmly to prevent warping, and after, 
wards attaohed to the hive with copper wire 
passed through the straw and through holes made 
with an awl in the wood. Make it fast Inside 
with a oomposition of knotting and sawdust, or 
with putty, and it will last for years. If one 
could persuade hive makers to make simple 
cylinders for this purpose, it wonld be a gain, 
but I have never been able to persuade these 
pe iple to attempt a single one. 

I prefer this simple plan to any kind of hive ; 
it is easily made, is a pleasanter object in a 
garden, and lasts quite as long as is necessary ; 
for if boxes and wooden hiveB once get the wax 
moth or other vermin into them, it is very hard 
to expel them, and the only alternative is to let 
them remain out of nse for an entire season. If 
the wax moth destroys a stock in a straw hive, 
it should be burnt, the loss amounting to one 
shilling. 

After feeding comes supering, and npon that 
subject there is a great variety of opinion; some 
for placing them as early as possible, others as 
late as possible, Some objeot to supering as hiru 
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dering swarming, and that argument is a valid 
one, and so far most useful, for if one has a dozen 
or more stocks, swarms are not wanted, and 
every impediment may be used to hinder it; 
among them supering and destroying the Queens 
may be adopted. In our case we have allowed 
vast numbers of swarms to escape, and be se¬ 
cured by neighbours, because we had no room 
for them, but if one or two stocks died during 
winter, one or two swarms are hived. The time 
for supering is very near, and it is just as well to 
examine the causes likely to regulate that opera¬ 
tion. 

All the best aparian writers are agreed that 
the chief laying of eggs by the Qaeen is in Feb- 
ruary, and very soon after that the hive is densely 
populated. The Bees are quite ready during 
this month to issue forth, and in very warm situa¬ 
tions and south aspects, they are often forced 
to do so by their heat and overcrowding. 

In cool situations Bees will not swarm till June, 
which is the best time, because the swarm that 
issues carries away a great quantity of honey 
required for building the combs, and any very 
large amount of honey is very seldom procurable 
in May. 

If a swarm comes out in May it scaroely even 
has enough to build much comb, as I have seve¬ 
ral times observed and verified, only a small 
portion being completed ; but if later the couibs 
will be half made at once, and completed before 
the end of the season. The time, therefore, for 
placing on supers is when observation of the 
number of days the B9es have been working, the 
amount of bloom on trees and shrubs, and the 
show of flowers over the fields and downs render 
it almost a certainty that the Bees have a good 
supply, and that swarming time is not far off; at 
this time, therefore, in the middle of a fine day 
place them on. Dorset. 


Feeding Bees.—The mode of feeding bees 
in the open is not a good one, as they fight, but 
people with the old straw hives are almost obliged 
to do so. With the modern bar frame hives 
there is no necessity, as there is plenty of room 
in the top to feed with a feeder or a bottle, which 
is the beat way. The weather has at last changed, 
and we have bad a lovely rain, and now only 
want sun to make both flowers aud bees sing. 
At this time of year bees ought not to be fed 
unless the weather is bad, and then only slowly. 
C. II. 


TOOLS AND CONTRIVANCES. 


A USEFUL BOX FOR CUTTINGS OR 
SEED3. 

To those who object to shallow earthenware pans 
for the raising of seeds or cuttings, on aocount of 
the needless amount of space they oocupy, I recom- 
mend boxes made in the following manner: 
Procure a few Blates of any size and then get some 
strips of * of $ inch deal, 3 or 4 inches wide. Cut 
them in lengths to suit the size of the slates. Of 
these make the sides and ends of your boxes; cut 
off two extra lengths to go across the bottom, 
an inch or two from each end ; let your slate rest 
on these to form the bottom, and your box is 



A Useful Box for Seeds or Cuttings. 


ready for use. In course of time the lower edge 
will begin to decay, together with the cross' 
pieces. When that happens, turn the box upside 
down, after having nailed on two new pieces on 
what was the top. When you have to remove the 
seedlings or cuttings, push up the slate from be¬ 
low, and you can remove them without injury. 
Crocks, Cocoa-nut fibre, or any other material 
oan be used for drainage, and the superfluous 
water will readily escape round the edge of the 
slate. These boxes will, of course, look better 
and last longer if th6y are painted; but that 
operation had, perhaps, be better deferred till after 
they have been used one season and have become 
thoroughly dry after use. One season will have 
had no injurious effeot upon them, and if, as often 
happens, the wood used is not thoroughly seasoned, 
it is better on that aooount to defer painting till 
the autumn. It would be well at that time to 
remove the bottom pieces, and paint with at least 
two coats before they are replaced. Boxes so 
constructed can be used directly they are 
made, and, if painted in the autumn, will be ready 
for use again the following spring. 


AQ UARI A. 

The Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton dis- 
tachyon).—One of the most interesting sights in 
open-air gardens at this season of the year is a 
tank or pond studded profusely with the pure 
white blossomB of this plant floating upon a mass 
of emerald green foliage; its chaste beauty, too, 
is much enhanced by the delicious Hawthorn-like 
perfume which pervades the atmosphere wher- 
ever this aquatic grows. Such a sight rcay now 
be seen in Mr. Parker’s nursery at Tooting, 
where myriads of its blossoms are just in per¬ 
fection, and have been so for some time past. 
As to its hardiness, there can now be no doubt, 
as the plants in question have not received the 
slightest protection duringthe severe winter which 
we have just passed. It evidently thrives best 
in a running stream, but it may be grown suc¬ 
cessfully even in a tank of stagnant water, 
provided it be replenished frequently. For 
growing in indoor aquaria it is no less desirable, 
as it flowers very freely, but in that case one 
plant alone will be sufficient, as the scent of the 
blossoms from more than one would be over, 
powering. We noticed the other day, in Mr. 
Ware's nursery at Tottenham, several flowers 
with a decided blush tint, which, if permanent, 
will render the variety a charming acquisition 
for association with the type. This plant is of 
great value in the house and garden, inasmuch 
as it may be grown in a large basin in a room, 
or in a small tank in the greenhouse.—W. G. 


Ik the culture of flowera there cannot, by their very 
nature, be anything solitary or exclusive. The wind 
that blows over the cottage porch sweeps over the 
grounds of the nobleman; and as the rain descends 
over the just and the an just, so it communicates to all 
gardeners, both rich and poor, an interchange of 
pleasure and enjoyment, and the gardener and the rich 
man. in developing or enhancing a fruitful flavour or a 
delightful scent, is in some sort the gardener of. every- 
body else.—Omanis DicxsaC^ ~ ^ I 
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A GOOD FLOWER-POT. 

We are all apt to run short of flower-pots of one 
sort or other at the busy spring season of potting, 
and it happens sometimes that a fresh supply 
cannot readily be obtained ; the little history, 
therefore, of a successful makeshift which I pro¬ 
pose to give may be as useful to some of your 
readers as it has proved to me. Examining some 
Pear grafts in the autnmn of last year, I found thtfc 
the old-fashioned mixture of clay and oow.manure 
whiQh had been used in the operation had become so 
hard that is was necessary to employ a knife to 



Cheaply-made Pot for Bedding Plants. 


remove it. I held this little matter in mind, and 
in the spring I had a good heap of clay,cow-manure, 
and sand well mixed together, and set some men, 
one wet day to the task of moulding sixty.sized 
small pots in a metal mould I had provided. 
These pots were put on dry shelves and stoke¬ 
holes, and where allowed to dry thoroughly. They 
were then employed for potting-off Geraniums, 
Verbenas, Lobelias, Iresines, and other bedding 
plants. I had the satisfaction of seeing that the 
plants did well in their clay covering, and the 
pots bore the watering well. In May they were 


plunged into the summer beds with the plants, 
and I calculated that the clay and cow.manure 
would gradually fall to pieces, would help to sup¬ 
port the plant, aQd would first induce it to form 
a ball of roots, so that in the autumn its removal 
would be attended with little loss. The result has 
been more satisfactory than I anticipated ; the clay 
pots, in most instances, have remained entire, but 
the roots have pushed through the bottom, and 
above the rims, and the plants oome up with a com- 
pact ball, very different from]others turned com. 
pletely out of the pots, which have sent down long 
roots,half of which they lose on removal. I have had 
some of these pots preserved with the plants in 
them as they were taken up, and I am persuaded 
the contrivance will be of immense use, not only 
to me, but to others. I therefore send you a 
sketch of a plant taken up from the bed a few 
days ago, the lifting of which will only cause 
the slightest possible check to it; also a sketch 
of a somewhat rude iron mould, with a wooden 
plug to fashion the lump of clay, oow.manure, 
saud, Ac., into shape. We tried first moulding 
in an ordinary flower.pot, but broke so many 
that we gave up terra-ootta in favour of iron. 
, W. Ingram, Belvoir Castle , in The Carden. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 

CHARCOAL AS A FERTILISER. 

Professor S. W. Johnson says, in New York 
Tribune: There is good proof that charcoal had 
an excellent effeot on light land deficient in 
attractiveness for moisture, especially in dry 
seasons. This is dne to its great porosity and 
absorbent power for vapour of water. As is 
well known, charcoal takes up a large amount of 
water when kept in a cool damp cellar—becomes, 
in foot, so wet that it is difficult to set it on fire. 
On a soil already hygrosoopio from presence of 
clay or humus, or in wet seasons, it has, of 
course, no good effect from this quality. On a 
heavy clay, which is unfavourable to vegetation 
because of its compactness and slow penetrability 
by water, charcoal powder, like any non.adhesive 
dust, separates the clay particles, prevents their 
cohesion where it intervenes, and thns tends to 
make the soil more open, more friable, and more 
early, promotes drainage, and sets in train a long 
series of changes for the better. 

Charcoal strewn on the surface of ligbt-oolourod 
soil, so as to blacken it, enables the soil to be¬ 
come warmed under the sun’s rays more rapidly 
and more highly than would be the case other¬ 
wise. This fact may partly account for the 
good effect reported of it in cold climates. Cbar- 
ooal has been reputed to act as a fertiliser 
because of its absorbent power for ammonia. It 
docs, in fact, condense in its pores fifty to one 
hundred times its balk of ammonia gas when its 
pores are perfectly free from air moisture and all 
other gases, and when the ammonia gas is also 
unmixed with other gases. But these conditions 
never exist in Nature, aud the fact is that char, 
coal exposed to the air never oontains or absorbs 
£ny important amount of ammonia, and does not 
fertilise by acting as a means of collecting and 
storing this gas. Charcoal is a powerful oxidising 
agent, and this quality may not unlikely come 
into play usefully when it is mixed with the soil. 
The soil often, if not always, contains nitrogen iu 
combination with some form of humus, which is 
inert, or at least, not immediately available as 
food to crops. 

Charcoal, we should anticipate, would hasten 
or set up oxidation of these matters, and might 
liberate a portion of this inactive nitrogen, in 
the form of ammonia or or nitrates, and thus 
enhance the fertility of the soil. This is, how¬ 
ever, but a speculation, a bit of theory, and 
while probable enough to warrant investigation, 
must not be accepted as a fact until it has been 
proved to be such. As a direct fertiliser, t’.e., by 
virtue of anything it can yield of its own sub- 
stanoe to crops, charcoal cannot be regarded as 
of much value. It contains, of course, if it bos 
not been washed by water, the ash elements of 
the wood from which it has been made, and when 
applied in large quantity the potash, lime, Ac., 
which it oarries upon the laud may easily pro. 
duoe a striking effeot upon poor soil. This kind 
of effect cannot last more than a single season, 
and on a soil in fairly good condition would com¬ 
monly make no show, From these considerations 
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we conolode that, while charcoal (unless, as may 
often happen, it is mixed with a good deal of 
wood-ashes) is not of mnch value as a fertiliser 
directly, it is a valuable amendment to soils 
which are dry from their coarse, sandy texture, 
or are wet from consisting of too tenacious clay. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 
HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

The question of heating small greenhouses 
having occupied some attention lately, the ex¬ 
perience of an amateur may not prove uninter¬ 
esting. My greenhouse, about 12 ft. by 9 ft., 
containing about 60 ft. of 3 in. hot-water piping, 
is heated by means of gas, with one of Shrews¬ 
bury’s patent stoves and boilers. During the 
past winter I have maintained a heat of about 
50°, the stove having been alight sometimes for 
three weeks at a Btretch, without requiring a 
moment’s attention during that time. It was 
fixed about four years ago, and is still in as good 
order as at first. It is placed in a small wooden 
cupboard outside the greenhouse, and the pipes 
carried through ; the water is supplied by a 
small cistern bolding about three or four quarts, 
and the evaporation is so slow, that it only re¬ 
quires filling once in the season. The great 
advantage the gas stove possesses over ordinary 
stoves where coal or coke is burnt, is that no 
stoking is required. There is no dirt or refuse 
of any kind, whioh to an amateur with very little 
spare time means a great deal ; and there is no 
having to go out at twelve o’clock at night to 
make the fire up. It likewise keeps up an even 
temperature, which is always a very important 
matter. As I have never used a coke stove, I am 
nnable to say whether it cost more to keep going, 
but, I reckon that it cost about £2 10s. the whole 
winter. The stove and boiler cost, 1 think, 
£4 10s. in the first instance, so that it is not au 
expensive affair, and I can fully recommend it. 
A higher temperature may, of course, be main¬ 
tained by a corresponding expenditure of gas.— 
Field. 


THE PYRAMIDAL COCKSCOMB. 

(CELOSIA PYRAMIDALIS.) 

This and its varieties are tender annuals, 
well worthy of cultivation for the decoration 
of tho warm greenhouse, as well as for fur¬ 
nishing cut blooms during the late summer 
and autumn months. These plants are of 
erect pyramidal habit, branching, about 2 ft. 
in height. Tbero is much variety of colour 
in the different kinds, as well as in the form 
of the inflorescence which is produced from 
the tip of each branch. Amongst the most 
attractive colours are pinks of various shades, 
scarlet and crimson, yellow and orange, and 
orange-scarlet. Although some of the dif¬ 
ferent colours just mentioned are named 
varieties, seeds of which can be bought sepa¬ 
rately, by procuring a mixed packet of a 
good strain of each of the sorts known as 
Celosia pyramiduliB aurea and C. pyrarai- 
dalis coccinea, most of the different shades 
of colour abovo named are generally con¬ 
tained therein. These plants are amongst 
the most useful subjects for furnishing cut 
blooms for use in vases or glasses, both as 
regards the quantity of elegant sprays of 
feather-like bloom that even a few well 
managed plants are capable of affording, 
and their enduring character. When cut 
and placed in water, they stand almost 
unrivalled amongst the usual run of plants 
grown for cutting; where space for their 
culture can be afforded in a house of inter¬ 
mediate temperature, a succession of bloom 
can easily be obtained lasting up to January 
or February. By sowing in heat early, say 
in March, they can be had in bloom during 
tho summer months; but where they cau 
be accommodated with a sufficiently warm 
temperature they are most valuable for 
blooming during the later season. 

The seeds should be sown in pans or pots 
filled with a mixture of sandy loam, leaf 
mould, and a little-pure sand. When sown, 
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the pots should be placed in gentle heat, 
shading them till germination of the seed 
takes place. After this elevate the pots near 
the light, to keep the plants from being 
drawn up weakly. When they are fit to 
handle they should be pricked out 1 in. 
apart to gain increased strength, or if al¬ 
lowed to attain a little size they may be put 
at once singly into small-sized pots. They 
should now be placed for a time in a frame 
or pit. where they can be kept rather close 
and shaded during hot sunshine, sprinkling 
them overhead once a day or so till they 
get established. As soon as they commence 
to grow they should receive more air, keep¬ 
ing the plants as near the glass as they can 
stand without injury to the tops. In this 
way they will be kept stocky, and, as they 
continue to grow, become furnished with 
branches almost from the bottom of the 
main stems. When the plants have filled 
the small pots with roots, but before they 
have become too much matted together, 
they should be shifted into others 2 iD. or 
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3 in. more in diameter, using a compost of 
sandy loam and well decomposed manure 
for potting them in. After potting, the 
plants should be treated as in the first case 
till again established. As soon as they 
begin to grow again more ventilation should 
be allowed, using the syringe freely over¬ 
head morning and afternoon. This will 
tend to keep them free from red spider— 
their worst insect enemy. Continue the 
plants as near the light as possible, and 
pinch back the longest and strongest of the 
side shoots occasionally, to increase the 
number and to maintain the specimens of 
good outline. If these are required to bloom 
in small-sized pots, say 6 in. across the top, 
clear manure water should be given once or 
twice a week as soon as the pots are well filled 
with roots. Fine specimens can be grown 
in 6-in. pots, and they will be found better 
adapted for filling ornamental vases for 
dinner-table or room decoration than in 
larger sizes, larger sized specimens being 
easily obtained for conservatory work by 
giving more pot room before the plants 
become over pot-bound. Although the 
plants for autumn flowering are best 
raised and grown through the early 
stages in moderate heat, after they have ob¬ 
tained some size and strength, they will do 
quite well in an ordinary greenhouse or cool 
plant pit till September. After this time 
they should be accommodated with a night 
temperature of 55° to 60°; in this they will 


grow and flower quite well. Throughout all 
stages of growth the Celosias should be kept 
well supplied with water at the roots, and 
the plants require to be grown in the full 
light, otherwise they spindle up weakly 
without forming side shoots. When grown 
in plenty of light and in a well ventilated 
atmosphere, tho plants are stout and strong, 
rarely requiring more support than a single 
stake placed to the main stem. If red spider 
should attack the plants, as it sometimes 
does towards autumn, a syringing with 
sulphur and water applied in good time will 
usually effect a cure. W. 


FUCHSIA CULTURE. 

Unless large specimen plants are wanted, 
it is not desirable to retain many old plants 
over the winter, at least for the purpose of 
greenhouse! decoration; but many retain 
the whole of their old plants, and find ac¬ 
commodation for them in the flower-garden 
the following season, where they are useful 
for centres of beds, or dotted along ribbon- 
borders. 

A plant or two of each variety it is de¬ 
sired to propagate should be introduced into 
heat early in January, from which to get a 
stock of cuttings. As soon as the young 
shoots have attained to the length of 1 in. 
or 2 in. the cuttings may be taken off. Have 
some pots ready prepared, well drained, 
ihree-partR filled up with soil, and the re¬ 
mainder with sharp sand. Water them after 
being inserted, and plunge the pots up to 
the rim in a gentle hotbed or propagating 
pit. In about a fortnight they will be well 
rooted, and ready for potting off. They 
-hould be potted singly in 3-in. pots, using 
good fibry loam, leaf mould, and a sprinkling 
of sand to keep it open. One piece of crock 
over the hole will be sufficient for pots of 
this size. When potted, return them to tho 
warm pit, hotbed, or Vinery, where they 
may enjoy a temperature of 65° or so. It 
may be necessary to shade them slightly for 
a few days at first until they begin to root 
in the new soil. And now the mode of 
training must be decided upon. If they are 
wanted for pyramids or standards, the lead¬ 
ing shoot must be encouraged, and kept tied 
up to a stake. If intended for a standard, 
the side shoots may be rubbed off as they 
appear, until the desired height be attained, 
when the point may be pinched out, and the 
formation of the head begun. If, on the 
other hand, pyramids be aimed at, the leader 
must also be kept staked up and side shoots 
encouraged, pinching the points occasionally 
to induce a bushy habit. Some of them, 
however, should be grown as dwarfs, and 
these should have the leader pinched when 
about 6 in. high, and the side shoots also as 
they require it. 

They must be shifted into larger pots 
when the roots penetrate through the ball 
and reach the sides of the pot. Six-in. pots 
may be used for this potting, or a few of the 
stronger plants may be put in*o 8-in. pots. 
The compoBt for this shift may be of a 
rougher nature, aud have the addition of some 
well-rotted manure mixed with it, as also a 
layer over the crocks. In potting, ram the 
soil moderately firm round about the ball. 
If potted loosely they never thrivo well; 
the soil acts like a sponge in retaining too 
much water, which soon sours it. The plants 
must still be kept in a gentle moist heat, 
and unless wanted to bloom early, the flowers 
should be picked off as they appear. If 
large plants are wanted, they must be en¬ 
couraged by further shifting into larger 
pots, and by August good large specimens 
may be grown from the cuttings taken in 
January. A batch of cuttings may be put 
in six weeks or so later, to grow on for later 
flowering, and treated in all respects like 
the others. About the month of June they 
Original fix J 
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may be pot into a cooler house, or even into 
cold pits, but kept away from cold draughts. 

The old plants will come in well for 
early flowering if after the cuttings are 
taken off they be partially shaken out and 
repotted into fresh soil, and wi 1 come in 
very useful in April or May, when the spring 
bulbs are past. The following list of a dozen 
varieties may be pretty well relied on as 
satisfactory, viz.—Admiration, Avalanche, 
Coma, Mrs. Ballantyne, Arabella, Princess 
Beatrice, Marksman, Lord Beaconsfield, No¬ 
blesse, Commander, Rose of Castile, Star¬ 
light. 

The following is a good selection of 
Fuchsias: Alpha—Habit, good, very free- 
tio wiring ; bright carmine tube and sepals ; 
corolla of immense size, very double, clear 
violet; one of the very best. Avalanche.— 
Habit, good and free ; sepals, broad, scarlet; 
corolla, deep and full, dark violet-purple; 
a fine bold variety. Blue Beauty.—Habit, 
compact, free-flowering; sepals, light red; 
corolla, large, very double, clear purple. 
Crown Prince of Prussia.—Habit, dwarf and 
free, a free bloomer; flowers, large, sepals 
broad, scarlet; corolla, dark violet-purple. 
Delight.—A free bloomer, of first-class merit 
for decorative purposes; tube and sepals, 
clear crimson; corolla, very large, 
pure white; a really good variety. La 
Favorite.—Habit, first-class; sepals, 
scarlet; corolla, large and good, light 
violet; very free-flowering. L’Empe- 
reur.—Dwarf and floriferous ; tube and 
sepals, scarlet; corolla, single, white. 
Noblesse.—Flowers, with bright crim- 
son-soarlet tube and sepals; corolla, 
deep maroon; of first-class quality. 
Rhoderick Dhu.—Habit, good; tube 
and sepals, bright scarlet; corolla, 
lavender-blue. Starlight.—A fine va¬ 
riety, having free flowering character ; 
corolla of a bright crimson-lake; a first- 
class Fuchsia. Wave of Life.—Habit, 
compact and good; leaves, pale yellow 
at the points; tube and Bepals, bright 
scarlet, broad and reflexed; corolla, pro¬ 
minent, intense violet, of good substance; 
a distinct and really good Fuchsia. 
Weeping Beauty. — Habit, free and 
good ; sepals, bright crimson-scarlet; 
corolla, rich purple. White Perfection. 

—Very floriferous; tube and sepals, 
blush-white; corolla, crimson and rose. 

In addition to the above the following 
are also excellent sorts—Arabella, Lady 
Heytesbury, Starlight, May Queeu, 
Minnie Banks, Mrs. Marshall, Con- 
spicna, Puritani, Alexandrine, Enchantress, 
Killiecrankie, Noblesse, Sedan, Monarch.— 
The Gardener. 
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frame it would have cost more, but I feel sure that with which it can bo trained over columns and 
I could make such a one, having everything to find, arches, and the length of time during which it 
for £3. Tim only difference 1^ should make in remains in flower, render it one of the most 

desirable acquisitions for a conservatory. Tho 
seeds should be soaked in warm water twenty'- 
four hours before sowing, otherwise tlioy will bo 
a long time gorminating. 


another would be that I should give 6 in. or so 
additional height. The pitch of the roof must not 
be flatter than this, or the house will not be drip 
dry.— Noutiiman. 

- In answer to “Screwdriver’s” inquiry 

(see p. 159), I would suggest that he should procure 
fromMr. Lascelles, of Bunhill Row, Finsbury, two 
lights, unpainted and unglazed (size G ft. by 4 ft), 
whichmay be bad for Gs. 6d each. These would form 
the roof of a house the size he wants. He should also 
two lights from the same place, 3 ft. by 4 ft., which 
are 3s. Gd. each. These would make the front The 
door sides and woodwork for the foundation may 
be left to “ Screwdriver’s ” ingenuity.—W. J- T. 


FRUIT. 


GUANO FOR FRUIT TREES. 

A good many years have passed away since I first 
used guano as a top-dressing for Vine borders, 
with very marked results, and since that time I 
-In answer to “ Screwdriver,’’ I have for sale a have often used it, both in the shape of liquid 


greeuhouae the size and make of which he speaks, 
and possibly be might find it cheaper to buy than 
build. Business affairs compel me to leave the 
neighbourhood to a distauce, and I do not wish to 
have the trouble of moving it.—W. W. 

-When “Screwdriver” has determined the 

most desirable greenhouse, he would find tho most 
economical way to obtain it would be to consult his 
landlord, who would probably agree either to build 
the conservatory fur a small increase in rent, or 



HOW TO BUILD SMALL GREEN- 

HOUSES. 

As last autumn I built a small greenhouse, such as, 
I presume, would sapply the want of your corre¬ 
spondent, No. 130, in yonr last week’s number, I 
send you my experience if you think it worth 
publishing 

I had a twoflight Cucumber frame, 8 ft. long by 
G ft. wide; the frame of this I used as the base of 
my boose instead of brickwork, cutting the sides to 
the level of the front and taking off the back, the 
wood of which came in useful for other parts. This 
frame I placed against a south wall. I then pat in 
uprights at the corners, such as to give me a height 
of 7 ft. 6 in. at the wall, and 3 ft. at the front. Tho 
frame lights I used for my roof, but they required 
an addition of 2 ft., which I made next the wall 
on account of the pitch of the roof. I had then the 
front and sides to make. The door I pat on the 
west side, the top being slanted. For ventilation, I 
put two sashes in front, swinging on pins, and two 
small doors, one on each side, in the angles where 
the roof met the wall. The door is 2 ft. wide. I 
have a stage in front and across the east end, and 
three shelves fastened into the wall. I have used 
gate rails for making both the stage 1 and shelves. 

My sash bars I made of slateis’ laths, sawing 
one down and nailing the half on to whole ones with 
wire nails. These I did not find too strong, as I cut 
mypanesfrom 10 in. to 11 in. wide, and as long as I 
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meet him half-way either by payment, rebate from 
rent, or supply of material in consideration.for labour. 
Such “tenants’ fixtures” are invariably expensive 
and vexatious.—W. H. Jones. 

-If it would be of general interest to your 

readers, I could give “ Screwdriver ” (question 130) 
instructions by which he could build his greenhouse 
at one-fifth the cost of one bought ready made.— 
E. G. R. [Pray do-] 


The Orange as a Conservatory Plant.— 
The Orange deserves to be included among 
winter and spring blooming plants for the sake 
of its blossoms, whioh, as everyone knows, is ex¬ 
ceedingly well adapted for bouquets and decorative 
purposes. The Orange requires to be studied a 
little to keep it in good health. Plants in pots moved 
hither and thither are rarely to be seen in good 
condition, but are sickly specimens or the victims 
of scale. It is a plant that does not require a 
high temperature ; but it likes a steady one. A 
good bush planted out and allowed a minimum 
temperature of 45°, root and branoh, daring the 
winter, and a greenhouse temperature in summer, 
will yield every spring a perfect load of blos¬ 
soms ; and its dark luxuriant foliage will be no 
harbour for scale, whioh I have seen disappear 
from a plant entirely after it was planted out 
and treated liberally. The common Orange, or 
vigorous-growing kinds, are, I think, the best 
for flowering purposes, and stand entting as 
well.—J. B. 


manure and sprinkled over the borders, not only 
in the case of Vines, but also that of Peaches, 
Figs, Cherries, Plums, and other fruit trees, both 
indoors and in the open air, whenever I con. 
sidered it necessary to assist a heavily-laden tree 
to finish off its crops withont nndue exhaustion. 
In a season like the present when, to judge from 
appearances, fruit crops in all parts of tho 
country are likely to be mnch above the average, 
the question assumes an importance that 
would not be accorded to it when crops 
are Beauty. Many of the evils resulting from 
over-cropping in an exceptionally fruitful 
season might be obviated by jadicious feed¬ 
ing—not with solid manures, but yvith liquid 
stimulants. I feel confident that in gardens 
where, as a rule, the manure supply is 
never too large, a more extended use of 
what are commonly known as “ artificial 
manures ” wonld be attended with the most 
beneficial results. Ptravun gnano is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best fertilisers to em¬ 
ploy where the object sought is to enable 
a tree to get over a difficult season withont 
impairing its constitution. It is quick~~in 
its action, can be given just when it is re¬ 
quired, and does not clog np the pores of 
the soil; but, of course, in no case should 
it be used unless the state of the trees 
olearly denotes that some extra assistance 
is wanted. Generally Bpe&kiDg, about I lb. 
to each square yard of surface should be 
sprinkled round the tree, nearly as far as 
the roots are supposed to extend. I have 
often used guano in much larger quantities 
than I am now recommending, but its quali- 
ties vary, although not so much as many 
other artificial manures, and it is best, until 
experience has been gained, to err, if at all, 
on tbe safe side. I would rather always 
give two light dressings than one heavy 
one. In all oases, when sprinkled over the hol¬ 
ders, the operation should be followed imme¬ 
diately with a good soaking of rain or pond 
water, unless the weather happens to be wet. A 
good deal of misapprehension seems to exist h 
to the meaning of the term “ a good 6oaking of 
water ; ” it often happens that half-a-dozen pot- 
fnls poured round the trunk of a good-sized trea 
is called a good soaking, when, in reality, it has 
only just moistened the surface. The truth is, 
iu a dry season, in a well-drained border, until 
the fruit begins to ripen, the only limit to the 
application of water should be the power to 
apply it, as it is next to impossible, in most 
cases, to over-water. The soil should be tho¬ 
roughly saturated, if possible, down to the lower 
roots; and, if the borders are mulched, a fort¬ 
night may elapse before another application be¬ 
comes necessary, unless the weather should be 
unexoeptionally hot and dry. E. 


Branch Propagation, of Apple Trees.— 
There is a kind of Apple called Burr Knot. I 
believe it originated in Yorkshire ; at least, whe.. 
I was living in Worcestershire, something more 
than twenty years ago, a gardening friend 
brought some branches of this kind from there, 
which were planted as cuttings, and the whole of 
them grew. It is a very dwarf.growing, free- 
bearing kind, and the fruit is of good quality 
and keeps well. I was looking through the 
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beautiful gardens of Baron Windsor, Howell 
Grange, Worcestershire, last February, and I 
noticed a long border planted with dwarf.bearing 
trees of this kind, that I was told had been 
raised from branch cuttings. I brought home 
two or three small branches, and they are alive, 
and I believe are rooted. Manks Codling is 
another kind of Apple that may be propagated 
in this way with the greatest certainty. But 
the general conclusion I have arrived at is, that 
no branch that has smooth bark (and where 
those root-like excrescences are absent) will 
root. There is, however, nothing new in this 
mode of propagating certain kinds of Apples, as 
I have no donbt many of your readers can tes¬ 
tify. I saw it successfully practised at least 
twenty-five years ago, and for raising miniature 
Apple trees it has the advantage of producing 
bearing trees at once, that always remain dwarf 
and fruitful without root-pruning.—E. H. 

Gooseberry Enemies.—In your issue of 
May 3 I observe Hellebore recommended for 
destroying Gooseberry caterpillars. I have used 
this with success, but would like to caution your 
readers as to its use, Hellebore being a poison. 

I knew a family in Scotland who were nearly all 
poisoned through using it in mistake for pepper. 
For some years I have adopted what I think a 
safer way of destroying the caterpillar. I watch 
for the first appearance of them, whioh may be 
discovered by some leaves being eaten into small 
holes, like pin-heads; these leaves are mostly 
underneath and near the main branches. If you 
pluck a leaf thus perforated you will find it car¬ 
ries a swarm of very young caterpillars, whioh 
have been hatched on the leaf, whioh serves the 
batoh for food until they are able to migrate to 
other leaves in search of further supplies. As 
soon as I Bee signs of their existence I give each 
of my children a small basin and set them to 
work to pluck all the perforated leaves, whioh is 
soon done, and by repeating the gathering two 
or three times, at a few days interval, we are 
clear of caterpillars for the season. Another 
annoyance to the snccess of growing Gooseber¬ 
ries is the birds eating the buds in winter. I 
find the best way to prevent this is to run per¬ 
haps a dozen of threads of sewing cotton, any 
colour, acrosB the top of the bush from side to 
side, and, I may add, that a few such threads run 
along a row of Peas or across any seed bed will 
generally Bcare the birds.—W. L., Cheshire . 

A Good Fig.—Many persons who have room 
for a Fig tree, and wish to plant one, are anxious 
to know the best variety to cultivate. Having 
fruited a large collection—in fact, every kind I 
could get—I have no hesitation in saying the 
beet sort for culture under glass is Bourjassotte 
griee. The White Marseilles, or, as it is often 
called, Baby Castle, is often recommended for 
no other reason, I think, than because it is a well- 
known old kind. Almost any Fig, when in fine 
condition, i.e , when thoroughly ripe, and with a 
drop of honey hanging from its eye—is good ; 
but I think a poor Fig a very poor fruit indeed, 
and I often see White Marseilles in this condition. 
Now, the great advantage of the Bourjassotte 
grise is, that not only is it the best of all Figs, 
but it is nearly always good ; in fact, I do not 
remember to have tasted a bad one yet. There 
are many good Figs in cultivation; but some of 
your readers, who have, perhaps, room for only 
one, will do well to plant this variety.—J. B. 

Orchards of 8eedling Trees.— As regards seedlings, 
or, as many call them, ken el trees, I find that some 
Plums will reproduce themselves from seed without 
much variation, such, for example, as the German 
Prune. I believe it is propagated throughout Germany 
in this way. The Green Gage I have also had from seed 
without much variation. Apricots, too, come pretty 
true from seed.—J. P. 

Standard Currants- —In the fine old kitchen garden 
at Wollaton Hall, Notts, there are some flue specimens 
of Bt&ndard Currants. The stocks are some 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
high, and I have 6«en thorn heavily laden with fruit of 
fine quality. They are very ornamental in appearance, 
and do not take np the space required by dn arf bushes 
of equal productiveness. When grown in this manner 
the borders below them can be planted with Lettuces, 
Endive, or other Bmall salading. This method of grow¬ 
ing bush frnit is peculiarly adapted to villa gardens, 
whore space has to be made the most of.—F. w. B. 

Orange Trees in Vineries— I should like to see the 
good (if old) fashion of planting ont Orange trees 
against the back walls in Vineries once more revived. 
Tbere is no more ornamental oovering for the wall; 
the trees thrive and fruit well in the shade of the Vine 
and with very little trouble to the gardener. The 
flowers as well as the frnit would prove very acceptable, 
and many a back wall now bare would be rendered 
both beautiful and useful by covering it with Orange 
trees.—H. V. 


Gauds* iso Mokthly Pams.— Readers art requested to 
note that this journal is issued in the form qf monthly 
parti for the convenience offlreiqn and other reader*, who 
Jlnd it more convenient in that form. The parte, like the 
numbere, will always be kept in etork, and may be obtained 
through the trade, or from the qflice, The first m mthly 
part e mprise* all the Humbert (seven) published in March 
and April. 

NOTICE.—Renders are requested to note th it all the num¬ 
bers qf GARDENING are in type, and will always be 
obtainable through the news trade or direct from the office. 
The numbers issued in each year mill form a volume for 
binding, with which a thoroughly complete index wiU be 
published at the end qf each year. 
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In replying it i* necessary th it ths number and title of 
tie question should be given. Writing should be on one 
j'Ae of the paper only. All letters, inquiries, drc., frsm 
correspondents should bear their full name and address 
•in addition to any press name or initials they may 
xish to use), to enable it* to reply by p *t when that 
course seems desirable. 

Cobbuspovduucu.— We shall feel greitly oblige l if our 
correspondence, who are now so numeroui, will kindly 
observe the rules above, and strife on one side qf the 
paper only. By doing this, much delay will be obvtaiei, 
and our labours rendered lest arduous. 

168. —Horseradish—Can Horseradish be kept pre¬ 
served for use when required, or mast it be dug up 
fresh each time it is wanted ?—H. A. [It may be kept 
in any dark cool place, such as a cellar covered with 
sand or soil, or a stock may be kept in a convenient 
place laid in the soil under a wall out-of-doors. 1 

169. —Campanula Barreluri—Will you inform me 
where I can obtain this Campanula, having tried the 
nurseries in vain P—Hybbidisxb. [Mr. Ware, Hale 
Farm Nurseries, Tottenham.! 

170 —Sulphurate of Ammonia— In a recent number 
of Oxanamiro a correspondent recommended this as an 
excellent manure. Can this be applied beneficially to 
plants in pots, Roses, Ac., or is it snited only for special 
kinds ?— J. T. [It may be used for any gross feeding 
plants.] 

171. —Earthworms.—In answering query No. 108 
(“Earthworms ”) yoa do not say if they are injurious to 
either soil or plants. I have just made a border round 
conservatory, and have a great many worms in the 
mould, but 1 have not troubled about them, thinking 
them harmless.—W. H. J. [Earthworms are very in¬ 
jurious to plants, as they impoverish the soil and make 
it too porous. No plant will succeed well in soil fall of 
worms. Before planting yoor conservatory take 
measures to get rid of them.] 

172. —Creepers for Covering Fence.— I have an iron 
fenca, 4| ft. high, oovered with wire netting. Two feet 
from the fence, inside of the garden, is a row of Poplars. 
What can I sow or plant to cover the fence and to render 
it ornamental during summer ?—O. L. [Tropraoluma 
of various kinds, Sweet Peaa, Convolvuluses, Ac. If 
you want a permanent covering—Ivy, Virginian 
Greeners—Virgin’s Bower wonld answer. Dig the soil 
deeply, and enrich it with manure.] 

173. —Peach Trees. —Several of my Peach trees in the 
house and out of doors have a number of shoots, upon 
which the fruit is well set, but from which all the young 
leaf shoots have either fallen or have never appeared , 
and as 1 believe the fruit will not oome to perfection 
without a leading shoot to draw the sap, I should like 
to know if these leafless shoots should be cut out now, 
or left to die down, as they are sure to do. I have 
hesitated to cut them out for fear the trees should bleed 
before the fruit is well set, and so weaken the trees.— 
K. J. P. [We would advise you to pull off the fruit 
from the shoots which have no leaf buds, as many 
of them’may break into growth. It is caused through 
the trees being pruned by an inexperienced hand ] 


174.— Standard Fuchsias.— Pinching the shoot* of 
Fuchsias several times has been recommended. When is 
the time to stop pinching same P and if they are planted 
out should they be left in tneir pots, or be turned out.— 
[When the plants have made bushy heads, or according 
when you want them to bloom. It takes about a mouth 
for them to oome well into dower after the last stopping. 
If left in the pots they flower more freely, but to not 
grow so rapidly.] 

176.—Gooseberry Caterpillar—I have taken great 
pride in growing Gooseberries, and have been tormented 
this last two years with Caterpillars devouring the 
leaves of my trees, and spoiling the fruit. I And I have 
thousands of them th ! s year; they have just come to 
life, and I think something might bo done with them.— 
Kshdal. [See page 163, May 24ib, of Gabdxbibo 
Illusteatid ] 

176.—Pruning Evergreens—Having a few dwarf 
evergreens (Box and Kuonyraus-) for window-boxes, I 
should like to know the best lime for pruning, in order 
to keep thorn small and compact in growth. A gardener 
tells me that when the now growth in showing is the 
time to prnne, as then th j y will not “ bleed,” but it 
seems to me that just when the sap is flowing np the 
plant, would be the very time when theyare most likely 
to do so.—P. J. O. TThey should have been pruned a 
month or so ago, bnt it may be done now with success.] 

177 —Liquid Manure.— Will you kindly inform me 
if urine can be used with benefit as a liquid manure for 
flowers and vegetables ? and if so, in what proportions ? 
—E. G. [The best way is to have a heap of soil mixed 
with a little soot and lime, and continually throw into it 
the liquid. Turn the heap occasionally and at the end 
of six months such soil would be of benefit to garden 
crops. If you use it as a watering, it must be greatly 
diluted. Try it on one or two plants first, ana after¬ 
wards regulate the strength, according to the results.] 

178. —Oleanders.—I have three very large plants of 
the above, all which failed to bloom fast year, though, 
budding freely. Can yon suggest the cause ? They are 
in 8-in. pots, but apparently pot-bound. As, doubtless, 
it is necessary to shift them into larger pots, is the 
present a good time ? Kindly advise, and, at the same 
time, state whether greenhouse or conservatory culture 
suits them best. [If your plants are straggling, cat 
back the shoots, and when these break into fresh 
growth, shift inio larger po p, using three parts sandy 
loam and one part well-decayed cow manure or leaf- 
mould. Pleoe them in a warm greenhouse, and syringe 
in the evening of fine dais. When growing freely, 
abundance of water is needed, and when showing bloom 
a little manure-water is required. Want of water was 
probably the cause of your plants not flowering.] 

179. —Giant Bocca Onions— I am very anxious to 
excel in Giant Rocca Onions. I have a capital bed of 
them, planted out last February 1 ft. apart all ways. 
What is the best manure ? how should it be applied ? 
and iu what quantity ? Is it desirable to hoe between ? 
and how frequently ?— Rocca. [Hoe the surface; then 
place all over the bed, to a thicku&s of 1 in., one part 
leaf-mould, one part light loam, one part well-decayed 
cow manure, and one part small coal; add to the whole 
a little soor, and a handful of guano. Take care when 
the bulbs have nearly done growing to pull them up 
should wet weather set in, or they will split at the 
bottom, and become valueless for exhibition.] 

180. — Coppeij Wire for Suspending Plants.—Ia 
copper wire injurious to the foliage, bloom, or runners 
of Saxifragasarmentosa (Mother of Thousands).— Nava. 
[No; it is tho best kind of wire you can use for the 
purpose.] 

181 —Monthly Parts of “ Gardening.”— Is your 
joumal published iu monthly parts ? I have failed to 
ascertain from my bookseller. My intention is to take 
in the journal weekly for pocket and practical use. but 
I should liko to keep monthly parts for binding. [Yea; 
it will bo issued in monthly parts, the first of which, 
containing Nos. 1 to 7, is now ready. 

182. — Propagating Ficus elastica.—Will the cut¬ 
tings oc Ficus strike without bottom-heat if made 
during the summer under a bell-glass ? I have a Ficus 
4 ft high; all its leaves dropped off daring the winter 
except two at the top, which are looking very healthy. 
If I cut off the top, will the old plant throw out new 
shoots?—O holA. [Your best way would be to cat 
down your plant wkhin 6 in. of the pot, and the stump 
will then throw out several strong shoots, all of which, 
except the best one, may be removed if a bushy plant 
is not required. Cut the piece taken off into lengths, 
each bearing a joint. Place them in sharp sandy soil— 
if in a hotbed all the better—and each piece will make 
a plant. The top with the leaves must, of oourse, be 
put in as a cutting in the ordinary way.] 

183. —Gooseberries not Bearing.—' Th9 Gooseberry 
trees in my garden give small promise of fruit this 
year. A number of last and previous years’ shoots are 
entirely bare of foliage or fruit. What can be the reason 
of this ? At the beginning of the year I had them well 
mulched, and washed them with a solution of lime and 
soot to prevent the attacks of birds. Gan this mixture 
have been too potent for them? and what kind of Goose¬ 
berries do beet for gardens in exposed situations ? and 
if soil somewhat light and sandy?— G. A. rProbably 
the soot and lime were too powerful, or they may have 
been attackedby the Gooseberry caterpillar. Warrington, 
Rough Red, Crown Bob, Green Gage, will probably suit 
you. Ohampagne and Ironmonger for preserving.] 

184. —Plants in Iron Yasss —I have a pair of iron 
vasee on a lawn, but cannot get anvthing to grow in 
them. Geraniums, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, and others 
have refused to grow Will you kindly tell me the rea¬ 
son, and what will tarive well in them?— Blais ■ [Grow 
the plants in large pots, which put in the vases when 
well estaolished. We are unable to name plants from 
mere dried up leaves.] 

185. —Sowing Peas.—What is the best time to sow 
Early Champion and Laxton’s Omega Peas, and when 
shonld they be in bearing condition f-*H. O. H. [Sow 
at once if you want a supply in August and September. 
January and February are the best months to sow to 
obtain a supply in June and July.] 
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138.— The Burgblcy Cultivator.— Where can this 
implement be obtained ?—8. [We do not know if tbev 
ran 1 m bought ready-made, but any good blacksmith 
would make one.] 

18'.— Plants for Sides of Doorways.— What wi>l be 
best to plant on mrth-west side of front door, which is 
sheltered, but gota.litilosun ?—LDo you want crce era or 
boshes ?] 

183.— Liquid Manure.—The liquid manure I have 
for oae ia c .raposrd mostly of the overflow of cesspools; 
is this too Btrong of itaeir for the most common or gar¬ 
den plants, such as Lettuces, Cabbage, &c. ? Also, is 
it too strong for flowers, annuals chiefly ? 8hall I 
dilute it. and if so, to what extent ?—S. Ginton Quiblis. 
[It applied to the ground when the latte r is vacant, and 
u is afterwards well forked over, and allowod to remain 
for some time before being cropped, tbo liquid would 
not be too strong, but if applied at once direct to the 
roots of plants it would be dangerous. As wo cannot 
tell the strength of the liquid and of what it is com¬ 
posed, wo can only advise you to try it on a few plsnts 
tirst, and dilute it or otherwise according to results. ] 

189.— Making a Lawn. —Please inform mo of the 
best means of making a good lawn. Mine is laid down 
with turf, but tho Grass grows very coarse in spite of 
mowing and rolling. The surface has been laid twelve 
months ; the Grass grows well, but I cannot got it flue 
and velvety.—Paris. TWe fear you will always be 
troubled to get tho lawn' soft and velvety until you take 
up the turf, and make a new lawn entirely ; but you 
might try with little expense thorough rolling and beat¬ 
ing whentbe ground ia moist: alsosow some of 8uttons’ 
lawn grass stod, which should be mixed with flue toil, 
and afterwards the lawn must be kept well rolled. In 
apnlying for the toed state your case, and you will get 
iLe best kind for the purpose ] 

. 190 — So wing IBroccoli.— What is the best time to sow 
and plant out 1 a-e Queen Broccoli P—H C. H. [Seeu 
sown now and tbe plants put out ia July will give a 
supply in mid-wintor.] 

191. — Watering Roses.— My garden is so situated 
as to get the sun from morning tillnigh r , and the ground 
(which about 2 ft. below the surface is clay) becomes 
dry. How ofton would yon advise that the trees which 
?ire now budding ont should be watered in addition to 
the liquid I give them weekly ? I have dressed them 
all with good horse and cow manure, as well as that 
made by Paul and 8on. Would it be advisable to give 
them a little Peruvian guanoinadd’tion to the above?— 
W. F. [Yoar troes want no guano or other liquid 
manure after the dressing you have given them. A 
thorough drenching of clear water now and then will 
be aU that is needed.] 

192. — Planting' Vines.—I have bought a Vine which 
I intend planting in a tmall greenhouse. Could you 
give me instructions how to make a receptaclo for the 
roc.ts, and what soil?—E. L. [We presame the Vine is 
in a pot, if so, dig out a hole 3 ft. across, and 3 ft. deeo. 
Pat in the bottom a little rough brick rubbish, and All 
up with turfy km, with a little old mortar rubbish 
ta xed with it. In this carefully plant the ball of roots, 
make the soil round it firm by treading, give a good 
watering, and keep the hou»e close for a day or two, 
and syringe tho Vine overhead, also slightly abide it 
from hot sunshine. Next year more fresh soil may be 
added ] 


20L— Grafting Orange Trees— I have some small 

Orange trees which I have raised from pips. I am told 
they must be uratted. Will any of your readers tell 
me how I am to proceed ?—P. J. O. 

202 —Botany anil Natural History.—Could you 
recommend two books, each ou the above subjects, one 
elementary, tnd the other advanced? — 8. Cibton 
Qoablbs. 

203 —The Best Early Cabbage.— In your issue of 
May 10, No. 9, there is a small stmement respecting tho 
best early < abbages—Downton Castle and Pearson’s 
Chilwo l Conqueror. Will the writer further kindly 
stato where tho seed is to be procured, ar.4 likewise time 
of sowing, and a few hints on his method of culture and 
after culture ?—W. J. K. 

204—Primulas. — Having a fine lot of Chinese 
Primulas just done flowering, and wishing to save them 
for another > car, will some experienced reader kindly 
t^U mo the beBt way to treat them during tho summer ; 
if I can increase my stock by dividing them, the most 
mitable place for them, or any information on tho sub¬ 
ject ?—C. II. A. 

205.— Onions Failing —I have a Onion bed 21 ft. by 
4 ft, whioh was dug np during the winter, and manured 
with pig and hen manure, soot, and limo. I have sown 
Danver’s Yellow last spring and this in dril s about 
8 in. apart ; they come up very wiry, and when about 
Ijin. high many of them die. Tho result is a very 
poor croo. What is tho reason and remedy for tho 
same ? —X Y. Z 

2C8 —Rustic Fern Cases.—Will anyone tell wo what 
kind of cement or composition is used for covering the 
angle bars of Fern esses, and gives it a rustic appear¬ 
ance, and whore it is to be obtained ?—J. H. 


AN3WER8. 

A None*. — Gahdihiwg ILLUbTBATBB is published 
with an express view to supplying the wants you name, 
and you will And given from time to time reliable ar¬ 
ticles on the culture of all the plants you require for the 
purpose yon mention. 

Satob.—A n index will b3 given in each monthly part, 
and a genoral index to each volume will be published. 

P. M., Jersey .—See article this week. Any seedsman 
will get it for you. Tho other matter wo will duly 
consider. 

Robb Auatsub.—A 3-in. flcwer-potful of guano will 
make ten gallons of liqu’d. Squeeze tho muslin bug in 
the water, and the strength of the guxno may be ex¬ 
tracted in five minutes. Water the surface of tho soil; 
not mako hole*, ns suggested. Once a week during dry 
weather will bo ample. 

98 —A Rbadbb.— Treatment of Vin e 8.— We fail to 
see how limo wash should injure your Vines, and cannot 
from tho information given lespecting them advise you 
as to the car eo. You had better consult an experienced 
eardener on tho subject. Thomson’s*'Culture of the Vine 
Under Glass" would suit you. It may be had at our 
office. 

129 — Good King Henry.—This is a native plant, the 
botanical name of which is Chenopodium Bdnns- 
Heniicus. It is a common emngh plant in Ireland, 
growing in waste places, and flowering from Juno 
to August. I never saw the seed advoitised for sale, 
but it is said to bo cultivated as a pot herb in Lincoln¬ 
shire. It resembles Spir ach when cooked, and is some¬ 
times called Mercury and All Good.—H. Allinohxh. 



OIMMEL’S AROMATIC | 

-LV OZONIZKR, orNATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant pewdor pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort, the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. Tho 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 16 
stamps.— Ecgbn* Rimmbl, Perfumer. 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Cornhill, London. 


Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 10, Devonshire Street, 

• Queen 8quare, W.O, supplies Aquariums, 
cold water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. 
Town and Country Ordere punctually attended to. 
Pontedoria crassipes as il uatrated in Gabdhnino. Other 
Aquatic and Bog Plants. 


HAET & CO., 
Horticultural Builders and Hot-water 
Engineers. 





OICHARD DEAN’S Splendid New 

Lv Coloured PRIV1R03E8, Ac.; also Seeds of Fancy, 
9clf, and Gold-laced Polyanthus. Antirrhinums, Sweet 
William®, Pentstemons, Ac., all of tho fines, quality. 
Now is thk timb xo tow. Priced Descriptive Lists free 
on application, containing choice selection for amateur 
gardeners.— Richard Dxan, Seed Grower, Ranelagh 
Road, Ealing, Loudon, W. 


Portable Greenhouse. 

Size, 12 ft by 8 ft., price £20. Constructed of best red 
deal, glazed with 21-oz. glass, and painted four coats. 
The “ Desideratum ” Metallic Portable 
Greenhouse. 

Glazed without putty ; size, 12 ft by 8 ft ; price ,£22- 
Other sizes at proportionate prices. Estimates free. 


193. -1 have some of th* Regal Pelargoniums and 
would like to bo informed if they could bo got in satis¬ 
factory bloom by the middle of August. Some are noi 
showing bloom; they are in 5j-in. pots.—[Pinch back 
the shoots, and when new growth commences pot in 
8-in. pots, and keep them growing.] 

194. — Rose Manure —Will you inform me of the bast 
manure for standard Rosa trees of robust growth, also 
when it .-bould bo given, and how olten ?—Waltham- 
t tow. [William Paul and Eons’ Rose Manure, The Nur¬ 
series, Waltham Cross.] 

QUESTIONS. 

196. —White Tulips Turning Red.— In tho spring of 
1878. I had some single white Tulips in flower. They 
were planted in the following autumn and came on in 
r ue course, but wha k . was my astonishment to find that 
the flowor is now a bright deep red. May I ask whether 
Tulip* are known to sport in this way ?—P. J. O. 

193.—Palms for a Cool Conservatory.—Will the fol¬ 
low ing Palms do well planted out in a house from which 
the frost is only just excluded, and to what height are 
they (ind vidoslly) likely to grow undor such circnm- 
staces—Livistonia Hoyendi,Geonoma Seemnni, Chamie- 
cropa tomentoaa, Brahea filamentosa, Phoenix re¬ 
liant®?—P. F. O. 

197. — Cauliflower and Savoy.—Where can I obtain 
early next mon h some good plants of the best kinds 
of early Cauliflower and Savoy ?—H. 0. H. 

198 . — Culture of Pansies.—Would some of jour 
readers give me advice ou the cu tivaiion and improve¬ 
ment of Pansies.—W. T. 

199. —Hybridising Pansies —Being anxious to cross 
gome breeds of Pansies, 1 would be glad if some one 
would indicate the best method of procedure. In 
flowers where individual blooms are of different sexes 
the practice is easy, but as the Pansy bears pollen and 
seed-pod almost close together, it seems to mo difficult 
to prevent self-fertilisation and consequent deterioration 
of the seed. Supposing that thero is a method ol 
removing the stamens without damaging the pistil, at 
what period of the blooming ought this to be dono ?— 
T. G. 


C ^ISHURST COMPOUND. — Used by 

X many of the leading gardeners since 1959, against 
Red Spider, Mildew, Thrips, Green-fly, and other Blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 ox. to the gallon of soft 
water, and of from 4 to 16 os. as a Winter Dressing for 
Vines and Fruit Trees. Has outlivod many preparations 
intended to supersede it.—Sold retail by 8eedsmen, in 
boxes, Is., 3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Prioe’s Patent 
Candle Company (Limited). 


U OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

I- L description fixed complete in any part of the 
country for warming Greenhouses, Conset vatories, 
Forcing Pits, Ac. Plans and Estimates on application. 
J. Jonhs A Sons, 6, Bankside, Southwark, London, S.E. 


H orticultural glass.—Boote & 

Millbox, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always ox thb fbbmisbs a largo stock at 
lowest rates. 


Dr. NICHOLS’ 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, Ac.—8d. per lb. packet. 


Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, <fcc. 


Hot-water Apparatus (portable or fixed) erected in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

Works: -Great Hampton St., Birmingham. 


Garden Requisites. 

Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse. 

Testimonials from the Leading Nurserymen. 
4-bushel bag, la. (bag included); 30 bags, 21s.; truck (loose), 
25s. Best Brown Peat, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 6d., 12 for 40s. 
or 35s. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. (xl. per sack, 5 
sacks 20s., 12s. for 35s., or 33s. per tou ; sacks 4d. each. 
Coarse Silver Sand, Is. G«1 per bushel, 14s. per half-ton, 
25s. per ton (in 1 cwt. bags); bags 4d. each. 

Yellow Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf Mould, lOd. per 
bushel. Sphagnum Moss, 8s. per sack. 
Tobacco Cloth and Paper. 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE OBTAINED. 

Cloth .. 8il. per 11). .. 6Glb., 35s. .. 1 cwt., 07s. 

Paper .. 7d. per lb. .. 56 lb., 30s. .. 1 cwt., 67s. 

Manures, Gardhn Sticks, Virgin Cork, &c. 
Goods Free to Rail. 

E. BENTOTE, Chief Stores, Broad Street Mews, Broad 
Street, City (opposite Metropolitan Railway Station); 
and at 3G, Arlington! Road, Effra Road, Brixton. 


T^DWARD TANN’S PAPER COLLAR 

lLi and STATIONERY STORES, 3 >8, High Holborn, 
and 75, Chancery Lane, W.O. Best Collars and Cuffs 
for Ladies, Gentleman, and Children. Sample* and 
Illustrated Lists sent for six stamps. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 


200.—How to Crop a Garden — I have a piece ol 
gronnd at tho side of my house, about 25 ft. in leng h 
by 4$ ft. to 6 ft. broad, with a walk in tho middle of it. 
Thia side of the house faces the north, and a wall rum 
parallel to it, enclosing the ground. I And I can get 
nothing to grow there satisfactorily. I presume a it- 
owing to the current or draught that blows through it 
I have tried Rhododendrons as shrubs and Morello 
Cherries against tho house; neither of these have suc¬ 
ceeded. Can you suggest any hardy shrubs or tree* 
which can be grown or trained against the walls, and 
have sufficient power to resist the effects of the wind 
and abaence of much arm.—Bax. 


Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffield, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen ... 3s. 

Per Fifty . ]0s. 

Per Hundred. 17a. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Addresa 1’he Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Co vent-garden, London, W.O. 
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[Mat 31, 1879. 


HAVE YOU NOT A TENT? 


At London Bridge, B E,, 


Is to be seen a new fairy-like TENT. A Summer-house 
worthy of the name. Perfect shelter from sun and ram 
ran be obtained by this new Tent, which is 9 ft. in 
diameter with 6 -ft. walla. 

Complete for £3. 



PROTECT your PLANTS 

FRIG D0M0“ 

REGISTERF- " ki A D I 


trade MARK 


For price list a. particulars Address- 

BENJAMIN FDGINGTON 

U z? Duke S? kJ LondonBk/dge 


B. S. WILLIAMS’ 

NEW AND CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS 

FOR 1879, POST FREE. 

Silver Medal Primulas. 

PRIMULA BINEN3IS FIMBRIATA COOOINEA 
(New). Per packet, 5s and 3a. 6 d. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA, Williams’ Superb 
Strain (Red, White, or Mixed). Por packet, 6 s. 
3-i. 6 d., 2 s. 6 d. ( and la. 6 d. each. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM GIGANTEUM RUBRUM 
(New). Per packet, 6 *. and 3s. 0d. 

CYCL AMEN PERSICUM GIGANTEUM. Per packet 
6 s. and 2 a. 6 d. 

CYCLAMEN PKR 8 ICUM, Williams’ Superb Strain. 
Per packet, 6 s , 3s. 6 d., 2s. 64., and Is. 0d. 

CALCEOLARIAS, Williams’ Superb 8 train, finest 
mixed. Per packet, 6 s., Ss 0d., 2s. 0d , and Is. 6 d. 

CINERARIA, Weatherill’s Extra Choice Strain. Por 
packet, 6 s., 3s. 6 d., 2s. 6 d., and Is. 6 d. 

BEGONIA, New Bedding, finest mixed (New). Per 
packet, 2 m. 6 d. 

SOLAN UM HYBRIDUM EMPRE3S (Now). Pe- 
packet. 2 s. rtd. 

VIOLA CORNUTA LOVELINESS (New). Per packot, 

2s 0d. 

AURICULA, finest Show. Per packet. Is. 6 J. 

AURICULA, ALPINE, finest mixed. Per packet. Is. 

PAN 8 Y, finest prize flower. Per packet, 2s. 0d. and Is. 

PANSY. Belgian or Fancy, finest mixed. Per packe\ 
2 s. 6 d. and Is. 

POLYANTHUS, Wiggins’ Prize Strain. Per packet. Is. 


Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 

Upper Holloway, London, N. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

T70R FERNS AND SELAGINELLA8 

P apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : a Weekly 

Li Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4)d.; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9i. 9d. Price 4d., at News¬ 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampton-street, 
fctrand, W.C. ____ 

T A SEMAINE FRANC AISE : Journal 

A A franqais pour l’Angloterro: Politique, Literature, 
Sciences, Arts, Varies, Nouvelles, it Notes. Uu 
exeinpliire par la posto 4)d., on timbres posto. Abono- 
merit franco par la posto—un an, 18s.; six mow, 9s. 9d. 
On s'abonno aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. _ 

T A SEMAINE ]FRANC AISE: “ La 

AA Semaink Francaise is well printed on good paper 
at a low prioe ; any student of French affairs in apy part 
of the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 

J iving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
’ranee.**— Sheffield Tele<rraph. _ 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Wo:kly 

A.A Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varietias, Notes. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE—“ La 

-Li Semaink Francaise has been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points ol 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It cortainly merits success.*'—Graphic. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

J J numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will be far better for most than any one of the best papers 
published in Paris itself. We are much pleased with the 
character of it, and believe it will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
ptiuting is very well done.”—Queen. 

fA SEMAINE FFAN JAISE. — “ La 

i- J Semaink Francaise i* adm rabiy suited for the 
porusal of educated Englishmen." —H rig/. ton Guardian, 

TA” SEMAINE FRANCAISE. —“La 

I J Skmaine Francaise is he title of a new weekly 
French paper published in Loi don for English readers. 
The number before us is well selected os to contents, and 
contains news of French matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some space, we are 
pleased to see, is devoted to -cienoe.**— Nature. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

I d Semaink Francaise is an excellent means for one 
becoming familiar with torse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Semaink 
Francaise will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the langusge, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it”—Nottingham 
Journal. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ A 

A d French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaink Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to placo before 
Eoglah renders a reliable exponont of Continental 
thought. The paper oontains numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability .”—Whitehaven News. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ This 

Li periodical is very well done, and will be highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves an courant 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
journals published in France . ”—Me dic al Pr ess._ 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ We 

Li think our readers will like tho notion of reading in 
one lea Dtbat., he Soir, Le Pays, and other Pans news- 
papers, or the better parts of tneun. Wo consider it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself be tho best International. The 
project has this further advantage ; it may correct self- 
centred views by showiug how we look to our neigh¬ 
bours.”— Literary Churchman. 


GARDENING 

id. ILLUSTRATED. id. 


Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The beat way in 
all cases where it is possiblo is to obtain it through 
tho trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders bo 
given to local Newsagents. Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls. If auy difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining copies in this way the Publisher requests 
that it may bo at once reported to hiai. Where, 
however, in country districts, the paper may not ba 
obtained with regularity, it caa be procured by 
post from the Offiio. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers of 
Gabdenino are in pr nt, and may be bad through 
the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from the 
Office. As the trade are sometimes mistaken as 1o 
numbers being out of print, readers should insist 
ou their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to appoint 
Ageuts for the Sale of Gardening throughout the 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Show 
Cards, Ac., applications should be made to him. 


tar SPECIMEN NUMBERS.-The Clergy, Sec¬ 
retaries of Horticultural Societies, and others in¬ 
terested in gardening, will oblige by informing the 
Publisher what number of Specimen Copies they 
wonld be willing to accept for distribution in their 
neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.-For those who 
can only procure the paper regularly through the 
post a subscription form is subjoined. According 
to the postal tariff, Gardening Illustrated can 
be sent through the post to any place in the United 
Kingdom at the following rates :— 

Per Year . 6s. fid. 

Per Half-Year . 3s. 3d. 

Per Quarter (of 13 weeks) ... Is. 8J. 

All payments for subscriptions mast be m&de in 
advance. Specimen Copy, by post, ljd. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To b« filled up by Intending Subscribers, cut out, and 
returned to the Office.) 


I'ltate to tend GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for One Year 


NOW READY. 

EWING & COMPANY'S 

LIST OF NEW ROSES 

Is a most select one of the best new English and French 
varieties. 

This, and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well- 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Grade and Pott Free to Applicants. 

EWING- & Co., Eaton, near Norwich. 


GARDEN STICKS, TALLIES, MATS, 

VIRGIN CORK, and all Garden Requisites — 
BLACKITH A Co., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., Lon¬ 
don, K.O. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


TOHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Estd. 1805), 

O MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to the 
ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEKS, TENT, and SHED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies Ac. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. peryard. SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand BUNT¬ 
ING, Ac. 

Sample B >ole of Garden Speciality, free by post, 2 stamps. 
THE ‘ GWYNFi” PATENT HAMMOCK TENT 
COMBINED can be seem erected at 




SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tel 

est le titre d'un journal hebdomodaire, nous pour- 
rionq dire d’uno revue do tous les journaux fran 9 ai.se 
aocr&littts. Ce journal reunit, sous lo mime convert, 24 
ou 32 p\ges grand format, et dans ooa pages sont public*, 
en framjais, les meilleura articles, politiques, critiques, et 
litWrairos, qui ont paru pendant la simaino dans les jour¬ 
naux de Paris. Assurement le numlro quo nous uvons sous 
les youx est un excellent specimen de ce que peufc faire un 
heureux choix, guidd par uno intelligence parfaite de ce 

} ui peut intiresser le 3 lecteurs.”—Noimlle Chronique d« 
ersey. 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE^Tlio 

idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
up to tho mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. Tho articles are varied and sparkiingly w-itten, 
and the get up of tbe whole is worthy of tue object the 
editor has iu view ."—Christian Neirs. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE —“ No 

Li translation can give the crispness and infinite deli- 
eaoios of style of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in tbe 
present day as to enable our educated classes to enjoy at 
irat-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To thoso classes we recommend the new journal 
La Semaink Frahcaibb.” — Kidderm inster Shuttle, 

PUBLISHING OFFICE: 

i- 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


for which I enclose - 


Post-Office Orders Bhould be filled up iu the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King-street, Covent- 
garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed to 
—“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, 
Southampton-stmit, Strand, London, W.O.” 


l’ublis^^for the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C 
(Machined by Brooke & FordY. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 7. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


BRITISH FLOWERS IN THE 
GARDEN. 

However well people may be acquainted 
with the floral beauties of our fields and 
woods in spring or summer, few have any 
conception of the great number of really 
pretty flowers that may be selected from 
wild places in various parts of the British 
Isles and cultivated with success in a gar¬ 
den. Most of us have full opportunity of 
seeing the beauties of the fields and hedges, 
not so many the mountain plants, and few 


exclusively with the better kinds of our 
native plants, dotted here and there with 
our native shrubs, and surrounded, if the 
situation required it or admitted of it, with 
English trees and shrubs, from the sweet 
Gale to the fragrant May or scarlet-berried 
Mountain Ash. There is nothing difficult 
in the making of such a garden, and I think 
its charms, to lovers of the garden gene¬ 
rally, would be very great. In it might be 
exhibited the beauties of some of our pret¬ 
tiest spring flowers, of not a few really 


that will flourish and keep their own ground 
without any watching or special preparation 
of the soil, and even for the sake of selecting 
plants wherewith to embellish the margins 
of lakes, rivers, ponds, or beds of fountains 
in our pleasure grounds or gardens the 
subject is worthy attention. For the rock- 
work, too, many of our wild flowers are well 
suited; and if, in making a special little 
arrangement for English plants, a bit of 
rockwork could be introduced, and uear it, 
in the shade, a position for Ferns, they 



such rare ones as the Vernal Gentian, which 
grows wild in Teesdale and here and there 
on the western shores of Ireland, or the 
Mountain Forget-me-not, a little dwarf 
Alpine that is found but rarely in Yorkshire 
and *Scotland. It is only by a careful selec¬ 
tion from all classes of the plants of the 
British Isles that we can hope to arrive at 
anything satisfactory in the way of a “ gar¬ 
den of British plants.” I do not by this 
mean a “ scientific ” or botanical arrange¬ 
ment of English flowers, but a charming 
little hardy garden or series of beds filled 


showy plants and neat dwarf shrubs, and of 
most of the charming meadow flowers worth 
cultivating ; while the Orchids, which we 
generally have to seek with some little 
patience, even in good plant districts, might 
also be seen thriving in it However, the 
best plan of all is to scatter about our own 
wild flowers in the wild and semi-wild places 
so often before alluded to. 

It is not only the curious and rare that 
may afford us interest among the native 
plants of Britain; among them are in¬ 
cluded things of a high order of beauty, 


would prove a useful addition. As regards 
the best way of growing them or utilising 
them in gardens generally, all will depend 
upon the size or nature of the place. Many 
of the plants may be grown with advantage 
in the small villa (or even the suburban) 
garden, and in a large one with plenty of 
space a very pretty distinct feature might 
be made of them. In any part of the 
country where the soil or surface of the 
ground suits the habits of a variety of 
native plants, it would prove a most inte¬ 
resting employment to collect kinds not 
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found in the neighbourhood, and naturalise 
them therein, and wherever the natural rock 
crops up in a picturesque way a great deal 
of beauty may be added to the place by 
planting these rocky spots with wild flowers 
of a suitable nature. There are hundreds 
of parks and grounds all over the country 
that would grow to perfection the finer wild 
flowers in which noticeable kinds are not 
to be seen, and when once a collection is 
obtained there can be little difficulty in 
making good use of it 

Need we grow weeds to have a fair repre¬ 
sentation of beautiful British wild flowers 1 
No such thing. It will be my pleasant task 
to look over the British flora, and to enu¬ 
merate some of the most ornamental kinds 
to grow, and, in doing so, I shall be com¬ 
pelled to name a great variety of plants, but 
not one weedy subject, I hope. In the sea¬ 
son of wild flowers, when many of us stray 
into the fields or on to the hills, to find 
many a gem which I advise should be grown 
in the garden instead of being made a 
mummy of, the more beautiful British 
flowers will prove much more delightful in 
wild and half-wild places near our gardens, 
and scrambling over slopes and through 
hedgerows, alive and full of change, than 
ever they have done in the best herbar¬ 
ium. 

So far as I am acquainted with the labours 
of British botanists or horticulturists, none 
of them have ever attempted a selection 
from our wild flowers as adapted for garden 
use. The botanist, as a ride, deals with 
things in a wild state only, and therefore 
the subject has never been thought of by 
him ; the horticulturist generally deals only 
with the useful or the conspicuously attrac¬ 
tive, and has never thought of culling the 
higher beauties of our flora. But why 
should this be so ? “ Botany,” says Emer¬ 

son, “is all names, not powers;” and 
assuredly if it does not lead us to a real 
enjoyment of our wild flowers, it is barely 
worthy of a better character. To flatten 
and dry a number of wild plants and leave 
them in dust and darkness is necessary for 
botanists, but it is not likely to cause any 
widespread human interest in such things, 
and therefore I propose that we look through 
the list of British wild flowers and endeavour 
to rescue the subject from its present dry- 
as-dust character. 

Illustrating our meaning, we refer our 
readers to the engraving of a chance root of 
Solomon’s Seal growing against a terrace 
wall at Hampton Court It is one of the 
most handsome of British plants for plant¬ 
ing in the shrubbery or even in the more 
important parts of the garden. Lifted and 
grown in pots, it makes a fine plant for the 
greenhouse or window, and it may be forced 
into flower with great ease very early in the 


year. 

Among other British flowers worthy of 
garden culture we may mention— 


Rose-coloured Yarrow 
Several of the Grasses 
(such as the Hare’s- 
tail and the Waving 
Agrostis) 

Andromeda poli folia 
Anemone ranunculoides 
Aquilegia vulgaris 
Rose-coloured Thrift 
Sea Wormwood 
Italian Arum (British 
plant also) 


Common Asparagus (a 
handsome-foliaged 
plant seen in a shrub¬ 
bery) 

Woodruff 


Double Daisy (variety 
of thecommon Daisy) 
Double and Single 
Marsh Marigolds 
Several Harebells (Cam¬ 
panulas) 

Double Lady’s-smock 
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Fine Tliistle-like Car- Perennial Flax 
duus eriophurus Twin-flower (Linnsea) 
Carex pendula (for the Alpine Lvchnis 
waterside) Ragged Robin 

Corn-flower Double red and white 

Red Valerian Lychnis 

Alpine Mouse-ear Moneywort 

Double Celandine Rosy Loosestrife 

Goldilocks Musk Mallow and its 

Lily of the Valley white variety 

Sea Bindweed (Convol- Welsh Poppy 
vulus Soldanella) Irish Heaths 
Spring Crocus (C. ver- Oyster-plant(Mertensia 
nus) maritima) 

English Ladv’s-slippcr Yellow Mimulus 
Cheddar Pink Grape Hyacinth 

Maiden Pink Wood, Alpine, and 

Spotted Foxgloves Water Forget-me-not 

Yellow Rock Whitlow Daffodils (in variety) 
Grass White and yellow water 

The Sundews (in boggy Lily 
seils) Scotch Thistle 

French Willow Various native Orchids 

The Bog Epipactis Bog Pamassia 
(rather a nice Orchid Irish Butterwort 
in the garden) Jacob’s Ladder 

Several of the Horse- Vernal Potentilla 
tails Varieties of single and 

Our native Heaths and double Primroses, 
their numerous varie- Oxlips, and Cowslips 
ties Various double Butter- 

Sea Holly cups 

Double Pilewort Wild Roses for hedge- 

Snake’s-head and its rows and copses 
white variety Great Waterdock 

Lady’s Bed-straws Double Soapwort 
Genista saxatilis and Mossy Saxifrage 
G. tinctoria Meadow Saxifrage 

The Rock Rose and its Field Scabious 
varieties Stonecrops 

The common Hop Moss Campion 

Wood Hyacinth and its Fine-leaved Meadow 
varieties Rue (Thalictrum 

St. John’s-wort minus) 

Candytuft in variety Globe Flowers (Trol- 
The Gladwin (Iris foetid- lius) 
issima) for its berries Mullein 
The Sea Pea (Lathyrus Rock Veronica 
maritimus) Vicia Cracca 

Sea Mallow . Vicia sylvatica 

Spring and summer Violet and many varie- 
Snowflakes ties 

Toad Flax Meadow Sweets 

This list might be considerably lengthened 
by adding to it kinds which are somewhat 
difficult to procure and grow. V. 


STOCKS. 

This is truly the season for Stocks, for during 
May we get the grand Bromptons, the wonder¬ 
fully floriferous Queens, the beautiful dwarf 
Intermediate, and in some cases good Ten-week 
and pyramidal kinds that have been treated as 
Intermediates through the winter. For weeks 
past I have had some dozen kinds or so in flower, 
and most delicious they are, Ailing the air -with 
sweet perfume, and adorning the garden with 
beautiful flowers. The grandest of all Stocks 
are the Giant Bromptons, tall magnificent plants 
that carry huge spikes of flowers some 9 in. in 
length, and as massive as they are long. 

The Brompton Stock may be planted out for 
the summer time in any out-of-the-way spot, 
and then early in the year be lifted with good 
balls r and planted about in kitchen garden 
borders, or, indeed, in any place where, when in 
flower, they can show themselves off to advan¬ 
tage. No better place for them, however, can 
be found than dwarf shrub borders, to which 
they should be transplanted at once from the 
seed bed. The Bromptons comprise scarlet, 
white, and purple colours, but the latter is of an 
inferior quality ; indeed, it is not the true giant 
variety. A good strain of the white kind is 
rare. I, however, got some seed of it out of a 
cottage garden in Hampshire, Baved from plants 
that grew over 3 ft. in height, and which pro¬ 
duced plenty of double-flowered plants. 

Seed of the Bromptons should be sown in the 
open ground about the middle of April, and 
then strong stout plants can be got before winter 
sets in. For general cutting no other Stock 
l)eats the Queen, as it produces branches all over 
it by dozens, every bit of which can be used. 
Seed of this must also be sown in April, and 


treated as that of the Bromptons ; the Queens 
are, however, the hardiest of all Stocks and 
stand the winter well. In their case the purple 
is the commonest colour, then red, and lastly 
white. These Stocks ai^ great rarities in large 
places; indeed, they are seldom to be found 
except in cottage gardens, and then only in 
isolated oases, and usually one sort in a place. 

I have seen the white Queen, but not recently. 
The Queens, if of a good strain, furnish 60 per 
cent, double ; the quantity of flowers, therefore, 
that 100 plants would yield would be great. 
These Stocks, when well managed, grow about 
15 in. in height and as much through. The 
best of all Intermediates is the true East Lothian 
strain, being in habit very dwarf, robust, and 
branching, but the plants belonging to it are not 
quite so early as some of the Continental kinds. 
Seed of it should be sown early in August, and 
when large enough the plants should either be 
potted up singly into 3-in. pots, or else be 
pricked out into a cold frame, there to stand the 
winter. In this section may be found purples, 
whites, and scarlets, all very clear and decided. 
The proportion of doubles which they produce 
is wonderful, at least 80 per cent., and where 
such is the case it is apparent that the seed of 
fine double strains must always be scarce and 
dear. 

There are some exceedingly fine forma of the 
Ten-week Stock, known as the Giant, that also 

g rod lice the three colours usually found among 
tocks in great purity and excellence. These I 
have now in fine condition, but they are beat 
sown early in the spring and planted out for 
summer blooming. They are branching in habit, 
flower for a long period, and are useful for 
supplying cut flowers in the autumn. The queen 
among pyramidal Stocks is Mauve Beauty, which 
forms a most massive spike of a delicate mauve 
tint, and emits a delicious perfume. Seed of 
this sown in August, and the plants treated as 
Intermediates, will, if potted up singly into 6-in. 
pots, yield some valuable plants for the decora¬ 
tion of either the sitting-room or conservatory. 
It is a Wallflower-leaved kind, and produces 
about 75 per cent, double. There is also a 
lovely new pyramidal Stock named Violette 
that produces flowers of a delicate violet-blue 
colour. This is likewise a good pot variety for 
spring use, and is a grand summer Stock. It 
produces about 80 per cent, of double flowers. 


FLORAL WALL COPINGS. 

I noticed in the neighbourhood of Twickenham , 
the other day, that tne top of a high brick wall 
was furnished with strong robust plants of the 
garden Antirrhinum, firmly rooted in the mor¬ 
tar. That these, when in flower, must have a 
pleasing appearance there can be no doubt, and 
one is tempted to ask, Why are not the tops of 
walls generally more utilised in that way, es¬ 
pecially as a long length of flat wall top, if 
looked down upon, is the very reverse of orna¬ 
mental ? That Antirrhinums thrive so well on 
walls indicates their special adaptability for such 
positions ; and Wallflowers are also equally hardy 
and capable of existing on the most meagre root- 
hold. Of course the mere scattering of seed on 
the top of a w r all, or the thrusting it into the 
interstices of the bricks, may have but a partially 
successful result, but if a mixture of cow manure 
and fine loam, in about equal parts, was plas¬ 
tered some 2 in. thick in the centre and bevelled 
off at the Bides all along the top of the wall, 
and some seeds of suitable plants were shaken 
over it whilst wet, there can be little doubt that 
a floral coping of uniform character would soon be 
produced. Perhaps even better than seed sow¬ 
ing would be pricking in at intervals small plants 
of Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, and such other 
hardy plants as would probably thrive in such a 
position. The whole of the remaining surface of 
the mixture might then have pricked into it bits 
of creeping Sedums or Antennarias, or any of those 
creeping hardy Alpines of which we have now 
such an abundance. Walls, especially if high, 
take many years before they can be covered with 
Ivies or other climbers, and even then could in 
no case produce so pleasing an effect as could be 
got from such a coping as I have indicated. 
Plants that easily reproduce themselves from 
seeds would always maintain a succession. 
There are often many spots about a place that 
are not visible on the ground level, but which 
when looked down upon from an upper window, 
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are the reverse of pleasing. Such spots as these 
may easily be decorated in the way indicated, 
ana where so done well, the result, I am sure, 
will amply repay the labour. A. 


THE PROPER TIME TO PROCURE 
CUTTINGS, BULBS, AND ROOTS. 

As a general rule, it will be found that cuttings 
strike root more freely during the spring or early 
summer months than at any other time. The 
professional horticulturist, who has abundant 
means at his disposal, pays but little attention 
to this rule ; but the amateur, with limited ap¬ 
pliances, will find that cuttings, which root 
freely during the bright sunny days of spring, 
only damp off and decay as the days are on the 
wane. Most plants start into growth during the 
early part of the year with renewed vigour and 
increased vitality, while, during the damp and 
foggy days of autumn and winter, vegetation is 
more sluggish, and, in many cases, is nearly sus¬ 
pended altogether. Amateurs are often at a loss 
how to obtain cuttings, but they are frequently 
advertised in horticultural periodicals during the 
spring and summer months at a trifling cost, as 
compared with the prices asked for established 
plants. Nearly all the new and attractive varie¬ 
ties of Fuchsias, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, 
Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, and other soft- 
wooded plants which strike freely, may be ob¬ 
tained in this way. The following list of 
cuttings and the times to obtain them may be 
useful to some of our readers :— 

From 


Antirrhinums 
Aralias 
Bourardi&s 
Bedding Plants 
Begonias.. 
Calceolarias 
Carnations 
Cinerarias 
Colens 
Ceutaurea 
Chrysanthemum 
Dahlias 
Dracaenas.. 
Fuchsias.. 
Geraniums 
Heliotropes 
Lant&nas 
Pansies 
Pelargoniums 
Pentstemons 
Petunias .. 
Pinks 

Picotees .. 
Phlox 

Solan urns.. 
Tropaeolums 
Vanegated Ivies 
Verbenas.. 
Veronicas 
Violets .. 


Dutch Bulbs 
Herbaceous Plants 
Flower Seeds 
Hardy Bulbs and Orchids 
Evergreen Shrubs 


Miscellaneous. 


March to Sept. 

Fef>. to Oct 
March to Sept. 

June to Aug. 

March to Sept 
., to Aug. 
Feb. to May. 

„ to June. 
March to June. 
„ to Sept. 


May to Sept. 
March to Sept. 

to June. 
June to Aug. 

March to Sept. 
Feb. to April. 


Sept, to Dec. 

„ to March. 
„ to Jan. 

„ to May. 

” H. 


Early-flowering 1 Tulips. —In the follow 
ing list I have selected such varieties only as 
were all in perfection together on April 21; 
and, as they are sorts that were done blooming 
by the time the collection in general was in 
flower, the selection will be of value to anyone 
requiring early kinds to be got off the ground in 
time to allow early bedding plants to be put out: 
Llmmacutee, fine pure white ; Vesuvius, crim¬ 
son ; Pottebakker, yellow; Pottebakker, white; 
King’s Crown, scarlet, belted with yellow; 
Golden Prince, light golden-yellow; Molifcre, 
purple; Due Van Thol, scarlet; Joost Van 
Vondel, vermilion, white feathered; Van der 
Neer, purplish-puce; Proserpine, rose ; Ver¬ 
milion Brilliant, large scarlet; Brutus, scarlet, 
shaded with orange; Due Van Thol, rose; Van 
der Heist, rose, blush feathered; Gloria Solis, 
double crimson and yellow.—R. H. 

Ivy-leaved Geraniums for Rose Stems.—A 
graceful way of training these plants Is up the stems of 
Bose bushes. I saw a country flower garden not long 
since with its inevitable lineB of standard Roses planted 
In the turf by the sides of the gravel walk, but with a 
small circular bed at the base of each. In these beds had 
been planted various-coloured Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
which were trained up the steins of the Roses, and so fur¬ 
nished them with pillars of leaves and flowers. The 
association of the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium with the Roses 
in this fashion quite hid the naked stems from view; and 
1 failed to perceive that the Roses suffered in any way 
from the companionship of the Pelargoniums, as the 
heads were of vigorous growth and blooming freely. This 
combination is worked out every year without inflicting 
any perceptible injury to the Boses.—Mr. Dean, in 
Tbntt. 
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Blue-flowered Border Plants.—I in¬ 
tend to say a few words on the blue Gentianella 
(Gentiana acaulis), to point out how it appears 
to Buffer when placed close to two very beautiful 
plants which I have in my little garden. The 
first of these is the blue-flowered Betony-leaved 
Dracocephalum grandifloriun, a tolerably Large 
mass of which seems even more beautiful than 
the Gentian itself; but perhaps that may 
arise from the comparative rarity of the Draco- 
cephalum. It is of the easiest possible culture. 
To flower it well, it should be pulled to pieces 
now and then, and the strongest pieces planted 
from six to twelve in a clump ; it likes a rather 
stiff soil. The next plant that appears to rival 
or eclipse the Gentian is the truly beautiful 
Groinwell (Lithospermum prostratum). Nothing 
can surpass in brilliancy a large mass of this 
when seen under the full blaze of the mid-day 
sun on a gravelly bank or rockwork. Like the 
Gentian, it seems to do best when starved. The 
best way to flower the Gentian, as a border plant, 
is to place about a hatful of stones in a small 
mound, and plant bits of Gentian over them. 
These little mounds show the plant off to advan¬ 
tage, and it prefers stones to soil. The one 
fault of the Gentian is that it is rather fastidious 
in opening its blooms, which arc always shut 
during dull or cloudy weather. I know a fine 
moated hall in Lancashire which was famous 
for its Gentian. A gravelly bank on either side 
of the coach road, for perhaps 60 yards, right 
up to a bridge over the moat was one mass of 
Gentian, and parties came long distances to see 
it.—T. W. 

The Dog’s-tooth Violet.— This obtains 
the name of Dog’s-tooth Violet because of the 
long, fang-like, tuberous roots that are white in 
colour like a tooth. Apart from the lovely 
flowers the plant produces, the leaves of the 
red variety especially are very handsomely 
marked. As soon as the ice and snow which 
hold the earth in bondage in February are dis¬ 
persed by the warm breath of spring, it issues 
forth, first unfolding its handsomely marked 
leaves, and then its charming flowers, borne 
singly on steins 4 in. to 6 in. high, and drooping 
gracefully. Tiie flower is surpassingly lovely, 
and it comes into bloom with the Snowdrop, 
Hepatica, and spring flowers. A moist peaty 
soil, with which has been mingled a good deal 
of sand, appears to suit the Dog’s-tooth Violet 
as well as any. Shady spots are generally 
recommended for its culture, but it is frequently 
met with in positions fully exposed to the sun, 
and doing well. In some localities it appears 
difficult of cultivation, mainly from the unsuit¬ 
ability of the soil; in others—just the opposite 
results—it flourishes with all the vigour of a 
native plant. In the midland districts, where 
there is more humidity pervading the atmo¬ 
sphere than in the south, it scarcely fails to do 
well. In addition to the imported species, 
which bears rosy-purple or lilac flowers, there 
are also the varieties of it, such as album, 
white; purpureum, purple ; and roseum, rosy. 
These have been selected because showing a 
certain distinctness of colour, and have been 
found to retain it when in cultivation. There 
is a distinct large-flowering type of the original 
species known as major m which the leaves 
and flowers are both larger than is usually 
seen. The purple-flowering varieties have the 
green leaves handsomely marked with reddish- 
brown, and, when at their best, are more attrac¬ 
tive than thoseof some handsome-foliaged plants 
that are sold at a high price. The white-flower¬ 
ing variety has the leaves blotched with a kind 
of whitey-brown colour. There is also an 
American species named Erythronium america- 
num which bears yellow flowers, and blooms a 
little later in the season. A variety of this is 
also obtainable haring brown spots at the base 
of the flowers. It is recommended that every 
third or fourth year the bulbs be lifted, sepa¬ 
rated, and replanted.—Q. 

Mesembryanthemum tricolor —There is no 
edging plant equal in beauty on bright days to this 
brilliant annual; and, to me, its refusal to show its 
beauty under a cloudy sky is rather attractive than other¬ 
wise. It is peculiarly suited to associate with tho dwarf 
and usually tlowerless succulents now becoming so com¬ 
mon, or for the marginal tufts or edgings of small Iso¬ 
lated beds.—D. 

To Preserve Carnation Blooms.—In order to 
preserve the blooms of Pinks, Picotees, and Carnations 
for exhibition purposes, n fine plump bud just on the 
point of opening is selected, and drawn through an in¬ 
verted 6-in. pot so as to leave the bud resting above the 
hole. In order to ward off heavy rains and strong sun- 


_pot _ 

keep all secure. In this way the blooming period is 
considerably lengthened, and the quality of the blouios 
preserved.—W. 

Scented Verbena (Aloysia citriodora).— 
Anyone who desires to see this old favourite 
plant grow freely and finely, and w ho wishes to 
have lots of it for cutting, not only for flavour¬ 
ing claret cup, but also for mixing w'ith flowers 
in the drawing-room vases, should plant out a 
few plants of it at the foot of a warm south 
wall. The low front walls of plant and fruit 
houses are very suitable for this and for other 
plants of a similar kind. It is best not to at¬ 
tempt anything in the shape of training ; but, 
on the contrary, to allow it to develop itself 
freely. You may then “cut and come again” 
as often as you please. In all probability the 
first severe winter may cut the plants down to 
the ground ; but then in early spring they wall 
start up again from the bottom, and attain in a 
short time even greater development than before. 
It is easily propagated by means of cuttings ; 
small pieces of ripened wood put in in March in 
a gentle hotbed strike freely, and wflien put 
off soon make nice plants. Young shoots made 
in heat will also strike in spring if kept close 
and shaded, but cuttings made of ripe wood are 
best. Small pieces of half-ripened wood, in a 
shady place out-of-doors in August, will also 
root quickly, and make nice little plants for the 
following year.—H. 

Old Pelargoniums for Planting in 
the Flower G-arden. —Where large quan¬ 
tities of Pelargoniums are required for the sum¬ 
mer garden, it is much better to retain a good 
supply of old plants than to trust exclusively 
on fresh-struck cuttings. When the beds are 
cleared in autumn, w r e go over all the sorts that 
are desired for the following season, and, select¬ 
ing all the healthiest plants, cut them down 
quite close, shortening the long straggling 
roots ; they are then packed thickly into cutting 
boxes in nne, light soil and kept rather dry. 
During the w'inter they are kept as cool and 
airy as possible in fruit houses at rest, and in 
spring, when vegetation becomes more active, 
they are shaken out. The best shaped plants 
are potted for vases and wandow boxes, and the 
remainder is tied up in Moss with a handful of 
soil and set closely together in brick pits, 
where they can be fully exposed on favourable 
occasions until required for planting out. By 
using a good proportion of these plants the beffi* 
may be pretty well filled at once, and an early 
display of bloom secured. In moist seasons 
young plants are liable to run too much to leaf 
instead of to flower, whereas old cut-down 
plants flower profusely in all seasons, -while for 
single specimens in vases plants wath dwarf, 
bushy habit are indispensable ; and few plants 
so well withstand the trying conditions under 
w hich they are thus placed and furnish such 
good results as these. Single specimens in 
small vases of distinct colours, or large vases 
filled with mixed varieties, and edged with the 
beautiful trailing varieties of the Ivy-leaved 
section, will be found as continuous and satis¬ 
factory as any plants grown.—G. 


CLIMBING NASTURTIUMS. 

The Nasturtiums or Tropaeolums are among the 
best and most useful plants of summer. They 
will grow in nearly any soil or position, and once 
well planted many of them will reproduce them¬ 
selves for years. The accompanying illustration 
represents a plant of one of the brightest- 
flowered varieties climbing carelessly over a 
terrace wall, a situation in which the plant is 
quite at home. For forming screens in summer, 
covering summer houses, or hiding bare walls, 
the Tropseolum is unsurpassed, and it is equally 
well adapted for drooping round the edges of 
vases or window boxes. There is yet time to 
sow seed, which should be sown on good soil 
mulched wath manure. The best way is to dig 
out a hole 18 in. deep, and put in the bottom a 
good spadeful of manure, then fill in and sow 
the seed on the top. 

Tropaeolum Lobbianum Townsoni is the 
finest variety of its species growoi; the flowers 
are brilliant scarlet, with a dark throat, shaded 
purple, and very compact, the leaves small and 
a dark glaucous green. As a winter flowering 
plant it has no equal, covering the roof of con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse with a mass of glowing 
scarlet. Hundreds of flowers may be daily cut 
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from a single plant. I have seen within the last 
few days a plant that has been in full bloom for 
months, and at that time was supplying a 
florist daily with cut blooms. It is well adapted 
for bedding. Cuttings struck in 2^-in. pots and 
plunged in poor sandy soil make a brilliant bed. 
Planted against a wall, trellis, or for covering 
verandahs, rooteries, <fcc., it is singularly elegant, 
and succeeds best, as all the type do, in a light 
ndy, rather poor soil, and fully expos 
Tow 


sun. It 
Bow’don. 


was raised by Mr. 


scd to the 
ownson, of 


House and Window Gardening. 

SUCCULENTS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 

MANYofthise plants are admirably suited for 
window culture, being dw'arfs, singular in aspect, 
and many of them free flowering. They succeed 
with very little care, and look well all the year 
ron.id. A little w’ater once a week satisfies 
them, and even if one has a whole windowful 
of them, and leaves them for a month, they will 
be found at the end of that time as fresh as at 
the beginning. Those best Buited for 
window's are the dw’arf kinds that bloom 
freely and w'hieh look well when not in 
flower. Most of the Sedums, Semper- 
vivums, and Echeverias do well as window 
plants grown in small pots. Echeveria 
glauca is an admirable window plant, its 
silvery foliage being arranged like a 
rosette, w'hile its orange-scarlet flowers 
are borne in tolerable abundance. The 
same may be said of Sempervivum mouta- 
num, a uwarf-growing and very effective 
species. The old Sedum Fabianum is a 
tine autumn-flowering plant when well 
grown, either as a w’indow or conserva¬ 
tory plant; but among the best of all 
succulents for window culture are the 
Mesembryanthemums. These are dw’arf 
and free flowering, and do W’ell either in 
baskets or on brackets. 

They are easily propagated from cut¬ 
tings, and soon grow on into nice little 
specimens. A few of the best and freest 
flowering kinds best suited for window 
gardening are—M. imbricans, which bears 
numerous bright purple flowers ; M. in- 
curvum is more robust in habit than the 
last, and has larger flowers of a pale 

i mrple-lilac colour ; M. aurantiuin bears 
>right orange flowers, and looks very dis¬ 
tinct in contrast w’iththe purple-flowered 
species ; M. deflexum is pale rose ; M. 
lacerum is an effective plant, even when 
not in flower, having large green leaves 
serrated along their outer edges, and 
large rosy-purple flowers 2 in. in diameter; 

M. glaucum bears numerous golden-yellow 
flowers; M. conspicuum is another effec¬ 
tive species, which bears large bright rosy 
flowers ; M. cruciforme is pale silvery- 
lilac ; M. spectabile is a plant of good 
habit, having glaucous three-edged foliage, 
and bearing numerous large bright purple 
flowers; and M. amcenum has a good 
habit, and bears a profusion of rosy-lilac 
blooms. To economise space and to obtain variety 
I have grown two or three kinds in the same pot 
—such as two purples and a yellow, or, say, a 
purple and a white ; combinations w’hich look 
very effective, especially on bright sunny days 
when all the flow’ers are open. Kleinia repens | 
is also a pretty little w’indow plant, and its blue 
foliage seldom fails to attract attention. Pachy- 1 
phytum bracteosum and its congener, P. roseum, 
are likew ise striking plants, as is also the old 
Rocliea falcata, especially w’hen in flower. 
Gasterias grow well in a sunny window, more par¬ 
ticularly G. verrucosa, and a plant of the Aloe 
variegata, “The partridge-breasted Aloe,” as it 
is frequently called in country districts, may be 
introcluced for variety. Several varieties of 
Phyllocactus grow well and flower freely under 
■window’ treatment, such as P. Jenkinsi, P. 
nitens, a w’hite-flow’ered variety, and others. 
Cereus spcciosissimus also makes an effective 
flowering plant, though rather too spiny and apt 
to get too large for moat window’s. 

Among the Sempervivums w r e have many 
kinds suitable for window culture, such as 
S. Bolli, S. tabulafforme, S. tubulare, S. 
arboreum and its variegated variety, S. 
tectorum, and the purple-tipped S. califomicum. 


Some of the Mamillaria8 and Echiuocacti do 
very well, and occasionally flower in window’s, 
forming effective objects, though their flowers 
are rather fugacious. Cereus flagelliformis is 
an old and useful window plant, either for 
suspending or as a bracket plant in positions 
w'here its long cylindrical tail-like stems can 
hang dow r nwards. This plant does w’ell grafted 
on Cereus speciosissimus, and when thoroughly 
established flowers profusely in the spring and 
summer months. I have noticed a plant in a 
cottage window at Turnham Green for these last 
seven or eight years, and when in full bloom it 
forms a striking object. Some of the smaller 
Agaves or American Aloes are very effective as 
window plants, and assist in adding variety of 
form to the collection. 

Succulents are very easily grown in a fresh 
sw’eet compost of fibrous loam, broken crocks, 
and coarse sand, taking care to drain the pots 
thoroughly, so that all superfluous moisture 
may readily escape. Especial care should be 
taken not to over-pot them, as for obvious 
reasons the smaller the pots the better. They 
[ should be exposed to the light and sun as much 



Creeping Nasturtium Spitfire. 


EVERLASTINGS FOR WINTER. 

Some of the Everlastings, or Immortelles, are 
strikingly beautiful when neatly arranged, and 
if, in some cases, they lack the fresh sweetness 
of newly-gathered blossoms, they have the 
advantage in being permanent, and are often ser¬ 
viceable as decorative objects when fresh flowers 
are difficult to obtain. We here sjieak of Ever¬ 
lastings in the general sense, including those 
flowers w’hieh aro dried artificially in their 
natural colours. For permanent winter bouquets 
and other floral decorations, they prove very 
useful, when tastefully arranged along with 
ornamental Grasses and dried Fern fronds, 
elegant sprays of Club Moss, or Selaginella. 
For variety they may be grouped with skeleton¬ 
ised leaves and seed vessels, the ivory whiteness 
of which contrasts most effectively w’ith the 
bright-coloured flowers and green Ferns. One 
advantage jiossessed by these flowers is, that, 
when carefully handled, they may be re-arranged 
and used in new and pleasing combinations time 
after time ; and, as ornaments for the chimney- 
piece or side-board, they are peculiarly adapted, 
and, if arranged under glass shades, they 
will keep fresh and clean from dust for a 
considerable period. 

Most of the Everlasting flow’ers may be 
easily raised from seeds sown in May, or 
even in June, in a sunny border, or they 
may be sow’ll in pots in the greenhouse or 
frame a month or two earlier, so as to be 
in a forward state for planting out when 
the mild weather commences. Seeds of 
both Immortelles and ornamental Grasses 
may be bought from any London nursery¬ 
man for a mere trifle. If, liow’ever, one 
has no convenience for cultivating them, 
they may be purchased, either loose or 
in bunches, for a few shillings any time 
during the autumn months. The kinds 
most useful for the puiqioses above alluded 
to are the rosy and white-flowered Aero- 
cliniums, Helichrysums, asH. bracteatum 
and H. monstrosum, W’hieh have large 
flowers, produced in quantities in the 
open border, and very variable as to 
colour, running through all the shades of 
yellow’, orange, red, purple, crimson, and 
white. Other smaller-flow’ered species, as 
H. arenarium, H. elegans, H. capitatum, 
II. apiculatum, and H. strictum, grow’ 
freely in a sunny position, on a w'arm 
sandy soil, producing their flowers in 
great abundance. Helipterum Sandfordi 
is another charming yellow-flowered half- 
hardy annual well worth growing for 
bouquets and winter flow’ers. The most 
beautiful of all Everlastings are those 
borne by the Rhodanthes. These charm¬ 
ing little plants have pale glaucous 
foliage, and flower freely, w'hen about a 
foot high, if treated as recommended 
above. They are also invaluable, as pot 
plants, for greenhouse or w’indow’ decora¬ 
tion, while their delicate silvery or rose- 
tinted flow’ers may be grouped W’ith the 
choicest exotics without in any way 
offending the most refined taste. 

These plants are cultivated largely by the 
mdon market growers for the supply of 
i Covent Garden Market, four or five seedling 
plants being pricked out into a 4£-iu. pot 


as possible, especially during the dull winter 
months, and water must be sparingly admini-1 London 
stered in winter, as the surest way of killing ■ 
succulents is over-w atering them during dull, cold ! m 

weather. Most succulents are easily propagated ! and grow r n on in a cool frame until they flower. 

...ia:__ t ___ _ rm._ i_.-j_ _i. _ * • ___ t> 


by means of cuttings or offsets. In some cases, The kinds at present in cultivation are, R. 
as the Pachyphytum, for example, the low er Manglesi, R. Manglesi maj»r, both bearing deli- 
leaves may be taken off and inserted in silver cate rosy flow'ers; R. atrosanguiuea, crimson- 

- • - mi - a . _ i-. w-xl-,_ - i.x -.-. dark 


sand, w’here they will soon strike root. Most 
of the Sempervivums throw’ up offsets, and the 
latent buds on Mamillarias and Echinocacti 
develop themselves into young plants, which if 
removed and placed in a pot ol light sandy soil 
soon root and form plants. I had nearly for¬ 
gotten to allude to a fine old-fashioned window' 
plant, viz., Crassula lactea, a tolerably robust 
species, that bears a profusion of pure white 
flowers all through the winter season withoot 
any kind of forcing. F. W. 


purple ; R. maculata, rosy purple, with 
circle round the eye ; and R. maculata alba, the 
most beautiful of the w’hole group, the flowers 
and buds l>eing of the most delicate silver)' 
whiteness imaginable. Some of the Waitzias 
are well adapted for window decoration, ami 
occasionally the flowers, which are either yellow 
or reddish-purple, may be utilised for bouquets. 
W. aurea, \V. acuminata, W. corymbosa, and 
W. grandiflora are all effective, and w’orth 
general cultivation. Several species of Xeran- 
themum are amongst the most beautiful of all 
the Immortelles, and ought to be much mere 

m ... ,.,, . . 1 popular than they are at present ; X. album, X. 

There is a time in the life of every ohihl when he on *. r . i v •_• .i 

... 7 - • It i» atr0purour o " m * .™ru»rinl« bnintr fho 

went J best. In 


she must have a garden to take care of—to own 
one of the noblest intuitions of childhood. The parent 


addition to the above, all of which 


who is unwilling to aid its development neglects a duty. may ^ grown in a sheltered herbaceous border, 
Better eiicourage gardening in n willing pupil than con- ° ■ 

strain a child to practice from two to four hours a day 
upon the piano. 


eral greenhouse plants that produce 
;he Everlasting type. One of the 
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finest of half-hardy Everlastings, though mostly 
grown in pots in the greenhouse, is Gomphrena 
globosa, a charming plant, its varieties bearing 
rosy-purple, flesh-coloured, and pure white 
flowers. Again, Phoenocoma prolifera and Aphe- 
lexis purpurea and its varieties all bear large 
rosy star-shaped flowers, well adapted for per¬ 
manent decorative purposes. 

The plants above referred to are natural or 
true Everlastings, all the preparation they re¬ 
quire being to cut them soon after the buds ex¬ 
pand, and lay them on shelves in a dry dark 
room, or they may be tied up loosely in bunches 
and suspended from a line where they dry in a 
few’ days. The flow’ers should be cut before 
they become fully expanded, and a dry sunny 
morning should be selected for the purpose— 
flowers cut when damp being apt to spoil by 
rotting. Several of the Staticcs and Gypsophila 
elegans, though not strictly speaking Everlast¬ 
ings, may be dried easily, and are then very 
elegant additions to the winter decorations. 
The most beautiful Immortelles are, however, 
stiff and formal when arranged alone, and of all 
other plants ornamental Grasses are the most 
useful for adding variety and grace to groups of 
these flowers. Occasionally a few bright tinted 
autumnal leaves may be added, these being now 
prepared and varnished by many of the 
American as -well as by English decorative 
florists. These, with the skeletonised foliage 
previously referred to, will infuse an agreeable 
variety into a tasteful arrangement of these 
flowers, and form a natural ornament as per¬ 
manent as those composed of arti¬ 
ficial flowers, and a great deal 
more interesting. The best Grasses 
for bouquets and decorative vases 
are, Agrostis argentea, A. elegans, 

A. nebulosa, and A. laxiflora, all 
very graceful and effective. All 
the Quaking Grasses (Briza) are 
good, as B. compacta, B. major, 
and B. gracilis, while Brizopyrum 
siculum is very useful for bouquet 
work, and especially for edgings. 

All the species of Chloris, such as 
C. barbata, C. ciliata, C. cucullata, 

C. elegans, and C. radiata are use¬ 
ful, producing fine and gracefully 
radiating spikes quite distinct from 
the general form of Grasses. The 
fame remark applies to the different 
forms of Eleusine, all of which are 
very effective. The common Love 
Crass, Eragrostis elegans and E. 
cylindriflora, are both very finely 
divided, as are all the species 
in the genus. Hordeum jubatum 
and the common Hare’s-tail Grass 
—Lagurus ovatus—are both use¬ 
ful for either bouquets or vases, 
while the Feather Grass (Stijpa 
pennata) and several allied species 
are well known, and their silky plumes, which 
sway to and fro with the slightest breath of air, 
are much admired. There is an immense 
variety of elegant species of ornamental Grasses 
well suited for bouquets, and assortments of 
twenty or thirty varieties will be supplied by 
any London seedsman for a mere trifle. It is 
almost needless to mention that both Grasses 
and Everlastings may be mixed with ordinary 
flow’ers, either when fresh or in the dried state. 
Of late years it has become the custom to use 
both Immortelles and preserved autumnal 
foliage along with the evergreens for Christmas 
decorations. The Maple, Oak, and other leaves 
are very beautiful, varying from pale yellow, 
through all the shades of red and brown, to the 
deepest crimson tint imaginable, and being sold 
loose they can be arranged according to fancy. 
With the materials we have here indicated 
some very elegant arrangements in the way of 
wreaths, crosses, and bouquets may be made, 
which at Christmas and other festive seasons 
are always in request for church and other 
decorations. Vases may also be filled according 
to the taste and ingenuity of the artist. 

__ W. B. 

Two Coat Flowers. —Narcissus gracilis 
is the most elegant of all the genus as a coat 
flower ; like the whisky of an Irish friend, it is 
best when mixed with nothing; a black coat 
sets it off better than any foliage, while its deli¬ 
cate scent, graceful form, pale primrose colour, 
and the free arrangement of its cluster of five 


blooms, leave nothing further to be desired. As 
a contrast to this, let me mention Aponogeton 
distachyon, a Capo of Good Hope aquatic, that 
has been in flow'er all through the w'inter, and 
which has not been injured in the least. It is a 
thick fleshy flow’er, of very peculiar form, pure 
white, with black dots inside, these dots being 
the unopened anthers. This, with a spray of 
Maiden-hair Fern, makes a capital “button¬ 
hole,” and may be still further commended for 
its lasting powers.—W. 

Ferns and Flowers Combined. — 

There can be no better combinations in decora¬ 
tions than those show’n in our illustration. It 
consists of a well-grown Maiden-hair Fern in a 

E ?t, into which have been introduced Tulips and 
ily of the Valley. The way to accomplish this 
is to plant a good Fern out of a 3-in. or 4-in. 
pot into one a size larger, and in doing so intro¬ 
duce a few bulbs of Tulips which are showing 
flower, also a few roots of Lily of the Valley. 
In this way the flowers of the Tulips and Lilies 
last for a long time, and form a striking con¬ 
trast to each other among the deep green masses 
of the foliage of the Ferns. Baskets may also 
be made up in the way with excellent effect. A 
Chinese Primula, for example, put into the 
centre of a flat wicker basket, the sides of which 
are lined with Moss, will, if surrounded by a few 
small Ferns, dwarf Tulips, and Lily of the 
Valley, make a charming ornament for the 
table. The surface of the basket may be co¬ 
vered with Moss or the little Selaginella den- 
ticulata. 


binding should be gummed all round the edge of 
the first pane and dried before the leaves, Ferns, 
&c., are .arranged ; then it can be neatly folded 
over the second pane without difficulty. To 
fonn the loop for hanging the transparency, paste 
a binding of galloon along the edge, leaving a 
2-in. loop free in the centre, afterwards to oe 
pulled through a little slit in the final binding. 
These transparencies may be either hung before 
a window, or, if preferred, secured against a 
pane in the sash. In halls a beautiful effect is 
produced by placing them against the side-lights 
of the hall door. Where the side-lights are 
each of only a single pane, it is well worth while 
to place a single transparency against each, 
filling up the entire space, thus affording ample 
scope for a free arrangement of Ferns, Grasses, 
and leaves, while the effect of the light passing 
through the rich autumnal colours is very fine. 
Leaves so arranged will preserve their beauty 
during the whole of the winter. 


VEGETABLES. 





Flowers and Ferns: 


Lily of the Valley and Tulips In pot of Maiden-hair 
Fern (Covent Garden Market). 
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Filmy Ferns Indoors. — I have two or 
three Fern cases which I wish to furnish, and 
shall be glad if you will kindly mention a few of 
the filmy kinds most suitable for the purpose.— 
H. [For a dark, close, and moist case the best 
of all plants are the Killarney Fern (Trichomanes 
radieans), Trichomanes reniformc, the l)eautiful 
New Zealand filmy Ferns with the transparent 
leaves, several of the New Zealand Hymeno- 
phyllums, Todea superba pellucida, and the 
two little British Hymenophyllums, Wilsoni 
and Tunbridgense. These last form very 
interesting and beautiful plants for a 
case; their very texture seems fitted for 
the close, moist, and shady condition of an 
indoor Fernery. They should be grown on a 
mixture of fibry sandy peat and broken sand¬ 
stone, the whole pressed pretty firm and 
thoroughly drained. Plants to be kept mode¬ 
rately moist at all seasons. We have seen the 
Killarney Fern do well planted in a pot, well 
drained, and covered with a large bell-glass just 
fitting closely within the rim of the pot.] 

Leaf Ornaments for Window 
Screens. —The following may afford amuse¬ 
ment and pleasure to those who take a delight 
in domestic decorations : An exquisite trans¬ 
parency may be made by arranging pressed Ferns, 
Grasses, and autumn leaves on a pane of window 
glass, laying another pane of the same size over 
it and binding the edge with ribbon, leaving the 
group imprisoned between. Use gum-tragacanth 
in putting on the binding. It is well to secure a 
narrow strip of paper under the ribbon. The 


SEED SOWING. 

In a work once published for the special guidance 
of cottagers they are told to cover the seeds 
about their own thickness with soil, which would 
mean that Peas and Beans should be covered 
± in., and such things as Celery, Onion, or Let¬ 
tuce, about the thirty-second part of that 
measure—depths so ridiculously shallow, as to 
show the absurdity of the direc¬ 
tions. Soils differ. We have them 
of all textures, from drifting sand 
to heavy clay ; and to lay down a 
general rule applicable to all would 
be impossible. It needs little pene¬ 
tration to perceive that even the 
smallest seeds may be sown much 
deeper in light soil than in those 
of heavy texture. Small seeds, 
for example, may be covered £ in. 
deep with light soil and yet get 
through ; while if covered the 
same depth -with heavy loam the 
chances are that the seed would 
perish, more especially should the 
weather at the time be cold and 
damp. Good seed secured, the 
next point, and the greatest ele¬ 
ment of success, is to have the 
ground properly prepared to receive 
it. That can only be accomplished 
by timely and proper cultivation, 
or rather preparation of the soil, 
during the winter season and the 
early spring. 

Light land, so far as its mechani¬ 
cal preparation is concerned, may 
very readily be brought into con¬ 
dition ; but heavy land can only be 
a l>proaehed through the agencies of heat and frost. 
The first dries it so thoroughly, that when the 
rain comes and moistens it, it falls to pieces like 
lumps of lime. Frost, on the contrary, rends 
the clod into innumerable parts, and, after a 
thaw, that which was stubborn brick earth is 
reduced to a powder. To keep it so is the next 
point, and that can only be effected by mixing 
it with a sandy or other substance, which in 
future will prevent the adhesion of the parts. 
This, with proper drainage, w’ill bring the stub¬ 
born clays into culturalde condition, and, so 
managed, they become the most fertile soils in 
the country. Some years back I had occasion 
to remodel an old garden, which for thirty years 
previously had been under the plough. The 
fruit trees had growm out of all character, s«mc 
which w’ere dw’arfs at the time of planting being 
bush trees 20 ft. high, and nearly double that in 
diameter. To deal with such a garden required 
a radical change, and, therefore, as the ground 
had never been drained, that was the first .pro¬ 
cess, to the depth of 4 ft. Then followed a staff 
of trenchers, who moved the ground to the depth 
of 3 ft., not necessarily reversing the position of 
the soil, but throwing the weedy surface soil 
to the bottom, and bringing a fair portion of 
strong clay to the surface. This was left in 
rough lumps, in expectation that the frost would 
disintegrate it ; but, as frost did not come, we 
had to leave that piece of cultivation to the 
March winds. These did their work very 
effectually, so that, by the end of the month, 
after a few hours’ rain, the lumps fell to pieces, 
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and, with a careful forking, we were able to 
bring the soil into fair workable condition. One 
afternoon in the early part of April the ground 
was prepared for Onions, rolled two or three 
times over with a garden roller, and then drills 
Were drawn preparatory to sowing the next day. 

During the night rain came on, so that the 
next day the soil was in a rather plastic condi¬ 
tion ; but, as the seed was sown, we had to cover 
it—a difficult matter. Not, however, to be 
beaten, we repaired to the rubbish fire, and there 
procuring some charred earth, mixed it with 
fresh loam, and, after sifting the two together, 
covered the seed drills by hand. A few days 
afterwards, the surface being dry, it was raked 
over, and then by rolling it with a light wooden 
roller the work was finished. Onion sowing 
about the middle of April was, of course, re¬ 
garded as a waste of time. The labourers quietly 
confided to each other the fact that Onions could 
not be grown in that manner in that locality ; 
and when, as the young plants were peeping 
through the ground, I gave a fair snow-storm of 
salt, the crop was pronounced as “finished.” 
Time worn on ; the thin green lines gained 
strength, so that by September a finer crop was 
never seen, many bulbs being from 12 oz. to 
20 oz. each, and as firm as need be. Now, in 
this case, the covering of the seed was certainly 
little less than 1 in. thick, and, if the ground is 
in proper condition, the soil fine, and the weather 
favourable, small seeds may be covered that 
depth ; but if it is heavy or plastic, to cover so 
deeply is almost certain destruction of the seed. 
In such cases it is always best to cover with fresh 
■oil, and if to it some charred earth or earth and 
refuse can be added, there is a fair chance of 
benefit arising. For that reason the heavy-land 
garden should always have a rubbish pile burn¬ 
ing, and a fair proportion of the soil ready for 
use, as it is impossible to have too much of it. 

Seeds, it should be recollected, cannot vege¬ 
tate unless the soil be kept in a state of moisture. 
With shallow sowing the seed is exposed to 
every change of the weather ; to day it is dry, 
for a week it may be moist; then we have a few 
dry, hot days, the sprouting seeds arc scorched 
up, and the seedsman is blamed for supplying a 
bad article, when, in reality, the amateur and liis 
teachers ought to be arraigned for their ignorance. 
With larger seeds, the ground being properly 

S red, I always, especially for summer crops, 
• to draw the trenches 4 in. or 6 in. deep, 
sowing in the bottom, covering 2 in. to 3 in. 
deep, and then earthing the Peas or Beans as 
they advance in growth with the remaining soil. 

Radishes and Lettuces, especially for the 
summer crop, I generally fork in about 2 in. 
deep with a five-pronged fork. There are two 
advantages in this : it cheats the birds, and at 
the same time gives the seed a chance of vege¬ 
tating strongly. For complete success, especi¬ 
ally for the cultivation of vegetable crops 
through the hot weather, there is no plan so 
good as to take out trenches, say 18 in. deep and 
as much wide, placing (> in. of good rotten manure 
in the bottom, and nearly as much soil, upon 
which the Peas or Beans may be sown. Crops 
so sown get a root-hold of the soil which is im¬ 
possible under the surface system of cultivation, 
and it is not too much to say that one row of 
Peas or runner Beans so grown, with ample room 
for the sun to act on both sides, will yield more 
produce than three rows of the same length 
grown on the ordinary plan. Crops so grown 
should have plenty of room —indeed, Peas, 
according to their height, should have from 8 ft. 
to 12 ft. or 15 ft. between the rows—and then 
the produce will not only be greater in quantity, 
but of very superior quality, while tne space 
between the rows will be suitable for dwarf¬ 
growing crops. D. T. 


BORECOLE OR KALES. 

Thebe are now in cultivation many varieties of 
this useful early winter, spring, and late spring 
vegetable, in which great improvement has been 
made of late years, both by introducing some 
good new’ varieties and also by crossing and im- 
provingthe old ones. TI 12 old Scotch or Curled 
varieties, both dwarf and tall, have been so im¬ 
proved by care and selection, that the foliage is 
Deautifully curled, close, and of such a lovely 
green that it has come much into request for 
garnishing. The variegated Kale, which is of 
almost every colour, striped and mottled 


with every intermediate shade from silver-white 
to deep purple, is also as good for cooking pur¬ 
poses as any of the others. The Buda Kale, 
when procured true, is about the very best late 
variety, and the most hardy of all. It is also of 
a superior flavour and colour when cooked. For 
a late cold spring, when vegetables are getting 
scarce, this variety is most valuable, lasting in 
fine condition till spring Cabbage is well in sea¬ 
son ; and, to my mind, its tender shoots, care¬ 
fully gathered and tied in bunches, like Aspara¬ 
gus, and served at table in the same way, are 
nearly as good as Asparagus itself. There are 
also many other well-proved useful varieties 
which come into succession from January to 
May, such as the Siberian, Egyptian, Cottager’s, 
Jerusalem, Thousand-headed, Ragged Jack, 
Delaware, Scotch Cabbaging or Hearted, &c., 
all of which may be sown from March till the 
end of May in three successive sowings, pricking 
out the planta as fast as they are large enough to 
handle, and planting them out between Peas or 
Beans, or at once permanently on quarters, or 
open ground if it can be spared. Like all other 
vegetables, if we would have it good and strong, 
and able to produce fine and abundant heads, it 
should be planted on good land, that is to say, 
land that has been well manured and deeply 
trenched, and the crop should be always kept 
clean with an open surface by timely and fre¬ 
quent surface-stirring. J. B. 


Earthing up Celery. —It is not necessary 
to earth up Celery when it is growing rapidly ; 
more than that, it is bad practice. A little 
sprinkling of earth, pushed down after a heavy 
watering to prevent evaporation, is all we should 
give during the growing season, and we know it 
to be a fact that some of those who grow the 
finest Celery in the country do not earth till 
full growth is attained. Indeed, some of them 
do not earth at all, but effect the blanching by 
other means. That some old professionals of 
fifty years experience, and many other persons, 
pursue quite a different course, we are well 
aware ; yet one would think that a single hint 
would suffice to point out that it is difficult to 
give abundant waterings to Celery, and impos¬ 
sible for it to benefit by the natural rains, if we 
pile a sharply-sloping bank of firm earth close 
along each line long before the plants have at¬ 
tained maturity or vigour. And no plant is 
more benefited by profuse waterings than this, 
naturally an inhabitant of very wet places. The 
repeated earthings which Celery receives in the 
majority of gardens are not only harmful to the 
Celery, but the cause of a great waste of time 
and labour. 

Borage. —This is a vigorous annual plant, 
which there can be no trouble whatever in culti¬ 
vating. It often comes up from self-sown seeds, 
and may be sown at any time, though it will be 
most convenient to do so with the general crops 
in March, and in drills 12 in. or 15 in. apart. If 
a succession is wanted, it may be sown at inter¬ 
vals of six weeks from March to August. Seed 
may be saved by cutting the heads off the plants 
before the greater number of seeds are ripe, and 
placing them on a newspaper or piece of cloth in 
a dry shed or room ; but this is not worth while, 
as the seed is so cheap. Being a vigorous plant, 
it might be readily naturalised in some hall-wild, 
spot, and this might suit those who forget to sow 
such small crops. The flowers are of a beautiful 
and interesting blue colour. The young shoots 
or tops are sought for use, just as the first blos¬ 
soms are opened, for making various cup drinks 
and flavouring and colouring other things. It is 
considered well worth growing for bees to feed on. 
Tomato Culture. —The great secret is in 
inching off the head continually just above the 
uuch of fruit. This pinching iB continued 
I throughout the season. On the above manage- 
I ment they may be grown against ridges in this 
way, or even staked up if the situation is warm. 
My principal object is to encourage the cottager 
to grow this plant for his own consumption. 
Now, before I found out the simple way of mak¬ 
ing the plant bear a heavy crop I dared not 
have recommended the cottager to waste his 
time alx>ut it, for this plant, if allowed to grow 
anyhow, is the most barren of any plant I know 
of; and when fruit is produced half of it never 
ripens at all.—H. 

Sage. —This pleasing-looking under-shrub, a 
native of the south of Europe, is always an 


inmate of the herb garden. It is very vigorous, and 
will grow almost anywhere ; but we have seen it 
perish on the London clay, and it, of course, 
does best on a warm and well-drained soil. As it 
is apt to get lanky when kept too long in one spot 
without being transplanted, the best way is to 
replant every third or fourth year. A tuft on 
some dry bank would most probably survive 
and furnish any amount of cuttings, in case the 
plants got cut off during a severe winter in the 
richer and damper soil of the garden. Where 
but a small supply is required, a tuft or two on 
the margin of a clump of shrubs would suffice. 
The slips may be readily struck in a shady 
border under a handlight, or on an old or gentle 
hotbed. It may also be freely raised from seed; 
but that means is not often resorted to, as cut¬ 
tings strike readily, and are more quickly 
raised than seedlings. There are several 
varieties—the red, green, narrow-leaved green 
or Sage of Virtue, and broad-leaved green or 
Balsam Sage. The leaves of these varieties 
present various Bhades of colour, and there is 
also a handsome variegated variety, cultivated 
for ornament only. I always practised every 
April pegging down and layering the outside 
and lowest branches, and thus Sways had a 
stock of young plants in hand for planting the 
next and every succeeding April. Often the 
severe frost would kill all the centre of the old 
plants, while the young layers were safe and 
sound. The whole of the plants not layered 
would very often be killed.—B. 


FRUIT. 


Raspberries on Wire Trellises.—I 
find that Raspberries, when trained on trellises, 
yield more fruit than when tied to stakes, and 
they also have a neater appearance. I train 
mine on a wire fence, which consists of three 
galvanised wires stretched horizontally, and 
supported by upright posts. The wires are 
fastened at each end by means of screws and to 
the intermediate posts by staples—a kind of 
fence which may he put up by any ordinary 
labourer. The stools are planted 2 ft. apart in 
the rows ; the canes are trained vertically, 5 in. 
from each other, and their tops are bent over 
the fence about 1 ft., which allows but a very 
small portion to be taken off in priming. I may 
mention that it is off this bent part of the top 
we get our finest fruit, both as to quality and 
quantity. The rows are 6 ft. apart, and they 
run from north to south. I never dig between 
my Raspberries ; they are simply mulched with 
good cow manure, which keeps their roots near 
the surface. In autumn the surplus rods are 
cut out, in order to admit light and air to the 
remaining ones ; and we run twine along from 
one end of the trellis to the other, for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping the canes up to the wires. In 
November they are goue over again, when the 
old rods are removed, and the canes for the 
ensuing year’s crop tied in. This is accomplished 
by one man holding them in their proper posi¬ 
tion, while another ties them to the wires, and, 
in this way, it is surprising how much work two 
men can get over in a day. We have thus no 
trouble with stakes, and our Raspberry fence is 
always admired. I believe, too, that the longer 
the plants remain in one place the stronger the 
canes become, provided the system is carried 
out properly; and, under it, we always get 
strong canes, which bear good crops.—S. G. 

Many Varieties of Pears on one 
Tree. —Some years ago, happening to call at a 
rectory in Lancashire, where much attention 
was paid to gardening, I saw what I consider a 
most excellent plan for growing a large collec¬ 
tion of Pears, of which at least one hundred 
varieties were produced in a limited space. The 
outside boundary wall of the garden was perhaps 
12 ft. high, which w r as, on the south side, 
devoted to these trees, and upon it there may 
have been from ten to twenty of them, perfectly 
trained upon the horizontal system. Originally 
there may not have been more than one tree, or 
perhaps two, of any particular kind, which gave, 
as is often the case, a glut of fruit, one-half of 
which was certain to decay before it could be 
consumed. Each of these trees, however, are 
now made to bear from ten to twenty varieties 
by grafting. Some half-dozen of the branches 
were sawn off about 6 in. from the bole, and 
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grafted with scions from choice Pear trees, of 
both early and lato kinds. Assuming that there 
were twelve trees, and upon each were ten 
grafts, 120 varieties would thus be produced, 
and this number would, I imagine, be enough to 
satisfy any grower, however capable his grounds 
might be for extensive operations of this kind.— 
W., Ormskirk. 


Market Strawberries in Cheshire.— 

Strawberries are cultivated in Cheshire in great 
abundance about the villages for the Manchester 
and Sheffield markets. The kinds grown are 
Stirling Castle and a variety called Bostock. Of 
the tw r o the latter is the greater favourite. It 
produces medium-sized fruit, not unlike small 
berries of Trollope's Victoria, and they are verv 
firm-fleshed, which enables them to travel well. 
When Strawberries are plentiful, there are not 
less than 100,000 quarts gathered about Tim- 
perly, and they fetch in the market from 4d. to 
fid. per quart. The mode of cultivation is very 
simple ; some parts of the treatment, indeed, 
would be called by most people barbarous, but 
it seems to answer in the case of the two varie¬ 
ties just named. The ground is well manured, 
and at the end of July or beginning of August it 
is marked out into 4-ft. beds. White Lisbon 
Onions are then sown, and three rows of Straw¬ 
berries are planted on each bed. The Onions 
are cleared off early in the following spring, 
when the Strawberries are allowed to occupy the 
whole of the ground, which is at all times kept 
free from weeds. The second season after plant¬ 
ing they produce a heavy crop ; as soon as the 
fruit is gathered the leaves are cut off with a 
scythe, and the beds are dressed up. Under this 
treatment, as I have said, heavy crops are pro¬ 
duced.—H. E. 


Soils for Fruit. —The Gardeners' Monthly 

S 'ves briefly the following rules for selecting the 
sst soils for the different fruits : “A light 
dryish soil for the Peach ; a strong loamy soil 
for the Pear ; nearly the same for the Plum ; a 
heavy loam for the Apple—if on limestone, all 
the better ; and for the Cherry a soil similar to 
that for the Peach.” To which we may add 
that we never saw better Peaches than those 
growing on strong or heavy soils, provided they 
had a good natural or artificial under drainage 
and clean cultivation. 


Selections of Grapes.— For one Vinery. 
—Where there is only one Vinery, and it is 
desired to have ripe Grapes from it for as long 
a period as possible, plant the following varie¬ 
ties and in the following proportion : Four 
Black Hamburgh, two Royal Muscadine, two 
Grizzly Frontignan, one Raisin de Calabre, two 
Black Alicante, and two Lady Downes. For 
(ico Vineries .—In the earliest division plant six 
Black Hamburgh, three Royal Muscadine, two 
Grizzly Frontignan, two West’s St. Peter’s, and 
one Black Prince. In the latest division plant 
six Muscat of Alexandria, one Raisin de Cala¬ 
bre, three Black Alicante, two Lady Downes, 
one Madresfield Court, and one West's St. 
Peter’s. Two Vineries planted in this way wfill 
give Grapes for the greater part of the year ; 
but where the demand is large, and an unfailing 
and constant supply is expected all the year 
round, five divisions will be required. The first 
or earliest should be planted as follows : Six 
Black Hamburgh, two Chasselas Musqu6, two 
Royal Muscadine, two Black Frontignan, and 
two Buckland Sweetwater. If we were disposed 
to alter the above proportions, it would be to 
introduce more Black Hamburghs and reduce 
the others. The first and second divisions will 
carry the supply on till autumn, or later, and 
from that time, two divisions, one planted with 
Black Hamburgh, and the other with Muscat 
of Alexandria, will be found to answer best, 
and give satisfaction. After this, the late Vinery, 
planted entirely with Black Alicante, Lady 
Downes, a few of Raisin de Calabre, and West’s 
St. Peter’s, will come in and carry the supply on 
till the early crop is ripe the following year.—S. 


Espalier Gooseberries.— This method 
of training Gooseberries is not so much practised 
as it might be, though the advantages resulting 
from it are numerous. Spme of the most choice 
varieties are rambling in habit, exhibiting little 
tendency to form upright grow th ; consequently 
the bearing wocil is near the ground, so that the 
fruit is very liable to be destroyed by heavy 
rains. To preserve this fruit any length of time 
after being quite ripe, a free circulation of air is 
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indispensable. This can best be secured by 
adopting the espalier mode.—F. 


MATERIALS FOR BOTTOM HEAT. 

Tiie use of fermenting material for growing the 
more tender kinds of plants is a practice old as 
the art of gardening itself, and the expedients 
resorted to to get a little bottom heat are 
numerous, and some of them very skilful. The 
most primitive is that of taking advantage of 
solar heat, and digging it in. Thus in the open 

G arden, if we mark out a plot of ground, and 
aily, just as the sun is leaving it, dig it over 
and make the surface fine, w r e shall in the course 
of a week or ten days, according to the powder of 
the sun, raise the temperature of the soil 5° to 
10’; the meaning of tne action being that w’e 
dig the heat absorbed by the surface soil in, in¬ 
stead of allowing it to be radiated into space, as 
it would be if left exposed upon the surface. 
Thus the daily digging of a piece of ground is *f 
much greater importance than the early planting 
of the crop, inasmuch as in one case you secure 
the bottom heat before planting, while in the 
other you have to wait for the warm rains of 
spring to carry the life-invigorating heat to the 
roots of the plants. Practically considered, you 
may warm the ground before sowing or planting 
by this simple process, but you must rake 
the surface fine so as to prevent the heat from 
escaping between the interstices of the soil, and 
if you supplement that raking by covering with 
a mat or carpet from sunset to sunrise, you w ill 
prevent radiation and obtain your object in a 
shorter time. The manure bed for Cucumbers 
and Melons, the ridge of leaves, manure, and 
vegetable refuse for early vegetables, are among 
the oldest of gardening expedients for obtaining 
bottom heat, and there are other tilings which 
w r e may examine seriatim. But of all things for 
bottom heat sweet stable manure is the best, 
because the results of its fermentation and de¬ 
composition are beneficial to the life and sub¬ 
stance of the plants which you w'ish to assist. 
You may by fire cither applied to water or to 
flues command the same amount of heat; you 
may also saturate the atmosphere with moisture, 
but you cannot command that combination of 
plant stimulants which results from the de¬ 
composition of fermenting matter, such as stable 
manure. Hence, many of our best gardeners 
look to the hot-bed for growing certain plants, 
and especially for propagating, and I could enu¬ 
merate many rare and beautiful stove plants 
that may be growm vigorously upon manure 
heat which cannot be secured under any other 
circumstances. Still, the labour attending fire 
heat is much less than that from manure, and 
hence the reason why fermenting material has 
been superseded by hot w'ater and the primitive 
flue. 

But with all our modem command of fire heat, 
the skilful cultivator still resorts to fermenting 
material. If he has pipes or flues he covers them 
with manure, or leaves, or tan, or, like our friend 
Mr. Westland, when at Lord Belper’s, he may 
take “bobbin chips” and get bottom heat from 
them. Other gardeners also have follow ed his 
example w'ith good results. But be it recol¬ 
lected that the chips must be from native timber, 
Sycamore, Horse Chestnut, Beech, and other 
soft woods, and that if the chips are made w'liile 
the w r ood is yet green the chances of their fer¬ 
menting when brought into a mass are more 
certain, but if they are dry they must be mois¬ 
tened, mixed, and packed in a heap until fer¬ 
mentation commences. These chips do not 
encourage worms or other insects, and are found 
much more durable than tan, or tan and leaves. 
Be careful, however, to avoid chips made from 
foreign timber, as the decomposition is slow and 
the heat irregular. Bobbin chips can, of course, 
be obtained where “life among the spindles” is 
a leading occupation, and hence Manchester, 
Nottingham, and Derby, may be considered the 
centres of such work, and there chips may be 
procured at a reasonable price. The London 
market gardeners use spent Hops from the 
breweries extensively for bottom heat, for grow¬ 
ing various kinds of vegetables and saladings in 
frames, and some of the market growlers of Roses 
for Covent Garden also use tnein very exten¬ 
sively in their forcing houses as a substitute for 
tan. To see at this time of the year from ten to 
twenty thousand fancy Roses in one garden 
growing upon fermenting beds of spent Hops is 


not an uncommon sight, and I am told, but have 
no experience in the matter, that Hops, when 
decomposed, make capital material in which to 

S ow soft-wooded plants. Hence the Hops of 
rge breweries are worth procuring ; indeed, 
market gardeners are so alive to this fact that 
they furnish themselves with this material ac¬ 
cording to convenience and thejextent of their 
ground. Not only do they use spent Hops for 
bottom heat, but to assist in the accumulation 
of the ordinary manure heap. Spent Hops form 
an excellent sponge for absorbing liquid manure; 
they are, therefore, sometimes steeped in it, and 
afterwards transferred to the land. W. M. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


A Fuchsia Chandelier.— The accom¬ 
panying illustration show's one of the many ways 
in which Fuchsias may be trained so as to suit 
particular purjioses. It represents a Fuchsia 
corallina hanging down, chandelier fashion, 
from the roof of a conservatory. A branch w'as 
trained downw’ards from a plant that was 
planted, about seven years ago, against one of 
the supports of the dome of the conservatory. 
This shoot w\as stopped, three or four buds 
broke, and when these had grown a year or so 



A Fuchsia Chandelier ; the hanging shoot coming from 
a plant growing in the border of a greenhouse. 

they w’ere trained somewhat in the shape of an 
umbrella. The branch in question has grown to 
its present size in three years, and is now a 
really pretty and interesting object, flowering 
as freely as the branches do that are growing 
more naturally. Its growth, as may be seen by 
the annexed sketch, is at right angles with its 
support, and it often surprises me that the sap 
should so freely descend, as it does, under such 
disadvantageous circumstances.—C. E. 


SOME USEFUL BERRY-BEARING 

PLANTS. 

The plants named below' are very handy either 
for the decoration of the conservatory or sitting- 
room, and have the advantage of lasting m 
beauty for several weeks, and not unfrequeutly 
months, in succession. They are, as a rule, very 
easily grown, and form an agreeable contrast 
when grouped tastefully with Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamens, scarlet Salvias, ami Ferns. Some 
are well adapted for cutting, and help to create 
variety in vases, while their value in church 
decoration of all kinds is w ell known. 

Aucubas. —These, when covered with a 
crop of shining scarlet fruit, make fine winter 
decorative plants, and they are easily grown. 
In mild, sheltered localities, small bushes in the 
shrubbery or private nursery may be fertilised 
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when in flower by pollen from the male plants, 
and these can be taken up and potted in the 
autumn. Plants in pots generally flower more 
freely than those planted out, and are handier 
than the latter for fertilising purposes. Large 
plants in sunny positions outside have a beautiful 
appearance when fertilised—an operation which 
is most readily done, either by grafting a male 
branch into the female tree, or by setting a male 
plant in flower in close proximity to a female 
one. We have now numerous varieties, both 
green and variegated, which form noble winter 
decorative plants. Aucubas, like all other 
smooth and glossy-leaved plants, do well in 
towns and smoky districts, simply because they 
are readily cleansed by every passing shower. 

Solanums. —These are well-known plants, 
which are easily propagated either by means of 
seeds or cuttings in the spring. Young plants 
may be planted out in a warm, sheltered border 
in May, and if liberally supplied with water 
will make clean, fresh little specimens for 
decorative purposes during the ensuing winter. 
They should be carefully lifted and potted in 
October for removal indoors, and if takon inside 
and kept in a moist and close atmosphere for a 
week or so, they will establish themselves and 
ripen off their bright orange fruits without 
losing a leaf. S. capsicastrum and S. pseudo¬ 
capsicum are the most useful, but Yellow 
Gem is very distinct and effective when 
well grown, bearing large ribbed or con¬ 
torted fruit of a bright glossy yellow 
colour. The Egg plant is very ornamen¬ 
tal, and grows well in an ordinary 
frame or greenhouse. There are both 
white and purple varieties. 

Capsicums. — These, although 
generally grown for culinary puqjoses, 
are far from being uninteresting as 
decorative plants. We havo several 
8}>ecie8 in our gardens, all bearing bright 
scarlet or yellow fruits, which contrast 
well with their deep green foliage. Caro 
must be taken to syringe these and 
Solanums freely when growing, in order 
to keep red spider in check, a pest to 
the attacks of which they are very liable. 

Skimmias. — These are dwarf 
shrubs with broad lanceolate smooth 
foliage, and bear clusters of small Holly¬ 
like berries. S. oblata and S. japonica 
are both well adapted for pot culture, 
and look well all winter in a cool house. 

Rivina humilis. — This well- 
known stove plant bears small incon¬ 
spicuous w r hite flowers and drooping 
clusters of shining berries. Small plants 
of it in pots are very pretty, or it may 
be trained up the back wall of a stove, 
where it will grow, flower, and fruit all 
the year round, forming an interest¬ 
ing object of permanent beauty. A 
bright yellow - fruited woolly - leaved 
species of Rivina was introduced by Bowman a 
few years ago, but it appears to have been lost. 

Nertera depressa.—This is one of the 
smallest and at the same time most interesting 
of all berry-bearing plants. In habit it is very 
dwarf and spreading, rarely exceeding 1 in. in 
height; indeed, it may not inaptly be compared 
to a plant of Selaginella densa, sprinkled with 
coral heads. The foliage is of the freshest 
green imaginable, the berries being of a brilliant 
orange-scarlet. It is readily grown in a light 
compost of peat and sand either in a pit, 
greenhouse, or under a glass shade or Wardian 
case in the sitting-room. 

Cotoneasters. —These include some of the 
finest of all hardy berry-bearing shrubs for 
planting along a sunny wall. C. Simmondsi, 
trained up the front of town houses, along with 
small green-leaved or gold and silver-variegated 
Ivies, forms a brilliant picture in the autumn 
and winter when studded with bright scarlet 
berries, the latter being very freely produced 
along its slender branches. C. mierophylla, a 
•w ell-known small-leaved evergreen species, bears 
berries of a deeper crimson, and is one of the 
most useful wall shrubs we have. Trained up 
the front of a house, or over the porch or balcony, 
it has a cheerful appearance even in the depth of 
winter and is particularly beautiful when the 
ground is covered with hoarfrost or snow. It 
also does well as a low bush on the lawn, if cut 
in closely every year. Of this, Lindley says, 

‘ Its deep glossy foliage, which no cold will im¬ 


pair, is, when the plant is in blossom, strewed 
with snow-white flowers, which, reposing on a 
rich couch of green, have so brilliant an appear¬ 
ance that a poet would compare them to 
diamonds lying on a bed of emeralds.” 

Ardisia. —This is one of the prettiest of all 
pot plants when well grown. It is easily pro¬ 
pagated by means of seed, and plants about 
1 ft. high bear fine crops of berries the second 
year. Seedlings should be potted off in loam, 
leaf-mould, ana sand, and if placed on a shelf 
near the glass in a moderately warm greenhouse 
temperature, they mako dwarf vigorous little 
plants. Even when not in fruit the plant is 
ornamental, its oblong foliage being of a rich 
glossy green colour, elegantly wavy or crenate 
along the margins. The species common in 
gardens is A. crenulata, bearing bright scarlet 
or crimson fruit the size of Peas. There is also 
a yellow-fruited kind well worth growing for 
variety, although not so effective as the normal 
sort. 

Pernettyas. —These are pretty little shrubs 
for pot culture. In habit they closely resemble 
the Cotoneasters, and, like those plants, have 
deep green glossy foliage and a rich profusion of 
berries during the autumn and winter months. 
For greenhouse, conservatory, or drawing-room 
d3Coration they are invaluable, taking the sam e 


small bushes, 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, may be grown 
in pots, or taken up from the outside and potted, 
when they come in usefully for the decoration of 
churches, front halls, conservatories, or even for 
ordinary apartments during the Christmas 
season. The common Snowberry bears heavy 
crops of large pearly-white fruit in some districts, 
and these cut from the plant and tastefully 
grouped in bunches, wreaths, or vases, along 
with the fruit-bearing branches of Hollies, 
Berberis, Solanums, Cotoneasters, Crataegus, 
and the bright-coloured autumnal foliage of 
Maples, Berberis, and Oaks, have a highly pleas- 
ingappearance, while they are especially valuable 
for church decorations of all kinds. We have 
many other fruit-bearing plants, but the above 
list comprises the best known for decorative pur¬ 
poses during the winter season. F. 



Well-grown specimen of a Pitcher-plant in Vase at 
C'hatsworth. 


place indoors that the Cotoneastcr occupies out¬ 
side. I have only seen three species, all of 
which are beautiful. P. mucronata bears deep 
crimson berries, something like those of Cotonc- 
aster mierophylla in both size and colour. P. 
mierophylla bears immense crops of purple or 
lilac berries, and is, perhaps, the most distinct 
and ornamental of the whole group. P. spe- 
ciosa is very dwarf and compact in its growth, 
and bears deep crimson berries. 

Pyracantha Crataegus (P. japonica).— 

For covering the fronts of town houses, or the 
side walls of greenhouses or stoves, nothing can 
be prettier or more effective than this plant, 
especially if trained among gold, silver, or 
green-leaved Ivies. It may be freely propagated 
by means of layers, and small plants from 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. high bear heavy crops of brilliant scarlet 
berries. Nearly all glossy-leaved plants do well 
in towns for reasons already stated ; and for 
such purposes this plant is one of the best. 

Berberries- —Among other large-growing 
hardy berry-bearing shrubs we must not forget 
the common Arbutus, with orange-scarlet, and 
Berberis Aquifolium, with bluish-purple fruit in 
massive clusters. B. vulgaris, having elegant 
drooping clusters of bright scarlet oblong berries, 
forms a noble object on the margins of shrub¬ 
beries in warm sandy soils during the autumn 
months. The berries of both the last-mentioned 
species are often preserved in syrup or in salt 
for garnishing purposes during winter. Hollies 
are too w’ell known to need much comment, but 
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PITCHER PLANTS. 

Travellers in the tropical countries of which 
these plants are natives are glad to plunge into 
the Bwamps to slake their thirst with the water 
which they find in these pitchers, and it is said 
that some birds and small animals also resort to 
the pitcher plant for a supply. So far as we 
havo tasted it the water is perfectly pure and 
sweet, and must be welcome to the wayworn 
traveller under a torrid sun. For the 
opportunity of figuring this superb 
specimen of Pitcher plant, we are 
indebted to the superintendent of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s noble gardens 
at Chat8Worth. 

Keep a Pitcher plant in a close, moist 
atmosphere, with regular shading from 
every gleam of sunshine, and you may 
get luxuriant growth, but no pitchers ; 
inure it regularly to full light from this 
time forward, shading only for a short 
time in the hottest part of the day, and 
then with a very slight shade, and 
almost every leaf the plant makes will 

g roduce a pitcher. To cultivate the 
itchcr plants successfully certain rules 
are necessary, and the first and main 
one is that they must never know tho 
want of water; then the temperature 
must be sufficient, and the atmosphere 
during the growing season must be 
moist. If once a plant is allowed to flag 
for w r ant of water, it will take a long 
time to resuscitate it. The Pitcher 
plants will grow either in pots or hang¬ 
ing liaskets, or they may be planted out 
in l>eds or boxes specially prepared for 
them, but the larger pitchered kinds, 
such as theone figured, are most effective 
when grown in hanging baskets or hand¬ 
some vases. Of course, with suspended 
baskets the greatest watchfulness is re¬ 
quired in watering. For choice, pots 
are preferable, but these should be 
of an ornamental character, or otherwise they 
should be placed in vases when the Pitchers are 
in perfection. 

Given a healthy young plant in a 4-in. or 6-in. 
pot in spring, take some rough fibrous peat and 
break it into pieces about the size of eggs ; then 
sufficient sphagnum (wdiich has been previously 
scalded), some clean broken crocks and silver 
sand added to make a light generous mixture. 
The pots are best drained by placing an inverted 
small pot over the hole at the bottom and then 
filling in around it with broken potsherds, so 
that the pot shall be about one-third full, 
covering the whole securely with sphagnum ; 
then fill in your compost, which it is scarcely 
necessary to remark should be made warm 
before using ; place the plant in the centre and 
press the compost closely, but not firmly around 
it. The collar of the plant at the time of potting 
should be two inches below the rim of the pot, 
so as to admit of top-dressings, which are of 
great importance in tlie growth of the plants. 
The best compost for this purpose is cow manure 
rubbed quite fine, and some half-decomposed 
leaf-mould. Give a dressing a £ in. thick when 
the plants seem to require assistance, and then 
cover over wdth live sphagnum, which imparts a 
nice finish to the plant. 

Water must be given regularly in sufficient 
quantity, of course taking care that it is of the 
right temperature. Cold water would be fatal 
at once. Should the sphagnum top-dressing 
become shabby replace it with fresh, and add 
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The top-dressing as frequently as the plant 8 
seem to require it. The plants once established* 
the syringe may be used freely night and morn¬ 
ing ; water copiously at the roots, and in bright 
weather it will be found a capital practice to 
sprinkle the paths, borders, and other spaces 
frequently throughout the day—in fact, main¬ 
tain a moist, but not a close atmosphere. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

The modem varieties of Pelargoniums, or Scarlet 
(icraniums, as they are more generally called, 
are characterised by a dwarf and compact habit, 
foliage of medium size, and great profusion of 
bloom. The trusses are generally large, set on 
stout stalks, and lifted well up above the foliage ; 
the individual blooms, too, arc large and of the 
most perfect form, and, as regards colour, that 
ranges from the purest white to the brightest 
scarlet and rich purple. The foliage, too, in 
many cases is highly ornamental. There are 
golden as well as silver-margined kinds, sorts 
with tricolored leaves, and bronze zonals of 
great beauty. It may, indeed, be said that there 
are few families of flowering plants so 
valuable in a decorative point of view as 
these Pelargoniums are. They materially 
assist in the decoration of the flower 
garden during summer and of the green¬ 
house, conservatory, and window through¬ 
out the year, and, under proper manage¬ 
ment, they are found to be exceedingly 
valuable as winter - flowering plants. 

They arc of easy culture, and wdl succeed 
in almost any description of soil ; and 
the various kinds generally blend or cross 
readily with each other, hence the 
numerous sorts or varieties to be found 
among t hem . 

For Winter Flowering.— Zonal 
Pelargoniums for winter flowering require 
to be specially prepared for this purpose. 

Last autumn-struck cuttings should now 
be placed in 6-in. pots in ordinary loam, 
and at once plunged in cold ashes in an 
open situation, w here they will be fully 
exposed to the sun. If older plants, that 
have been cut back, arc used for the 
purpose, they will require a little larger 
pot, but ou no account must they have 
too much root room, as the object is not 
to get large plants, but such as are stout 
in growth and thoroughly ripened ; it is 
not possible to make them too hard, as in 
that condition they flow’er throughout the 
winter with a little warmth instead of 
miming tc leaf, as would be the case if 
they were vigorous and full of growth. 

Keep all flowers w’hich they throw up 
during the summer removed as soon as 
they make their appearanee ; plants 
treated in this manner through the sum¬ 
mer will bloom freely up to Christmas in 
the window’s of an ordinary room where 
a fire is kept up, bringing them 
indoors about the middle of September, 


l pagated in this w’ay are much stronger and better 
than those raised under glass. Hundreds of 
cuttings can be taken from Pelargoniums during 
the summer months ; they should lie about 4 in. 
long, and firm at the base. Lot each have a 
heel if possible, which should be smoothed off 
with a sharp knife ; cut off three or four of the 
bottom leaves, and put in the cuttings at once, 
before they dry, in any fully exposed ground 
that is available—a border facing tne w r est being 
perhaps best. They may be put in in rows 6 in. 
apart, and 4 in. from cutting to cutting. I 
have seen flower beds in w’hich Pelargonium 
cuttings, pricked in all round, had a very beau¬ 
tiful appearance in August and September. 
Every cutting wdll grow and flower abundantly, 
and such small-flow'ering plants have a very 
pretty effect. If the weather happens to lie 
very dry, a little water may lie given for the 
first few days, and after that they may be left 
alone until rooted, which will happen soon 
enough to enable you to pot them off by the end 
of September, and have a good stock for bedding 
next summer, or for pot culture. If these young 
| plants are not allowed to bloom during the time 



A group of Zonal Pelargoniums. 


young shoots have made an inch or so of growth. 
Then turn out the ball and shake away as much 
soil as possible from the roots. The roots should 
then be pruned just sufficiently to enable them 
to be accommodated in pots tw r o sizes smaller than 
those in which they flowered. In these pot 
them firmly, w r ater them well, place them in a 
cold pit, and keep them close for a week at 
least; then give air gradually, and at last ex¬ 
pose them freely, but not to heavy rains or 
frosts. The successive jiottings must be regu¬ 
lated by the state of the plants. Those potted at 
the end of July should be finally shifted at the end 
of Octol>er, and should bo allow ed to push for 
bloom during the winter in order to make a 
brilliant spring display ; but the later sorts, 
potted in July and August, should be shifted on 
till November, and be put into blooming pots 
about the end of January, or not till February 
or March if they bloom late, or prove backward 
in grow'th. The main point to be aimed at is, 
to have plants to bloom in succession, and these 
several pottings w’ill alw’ays effect this. In 
order to keep the plants in health and vigour 
give them room in the house ; let there be a free 
circulation of air summer and winter, 
and an average temperature of 45° 
during the latter season, with a rise to 
50° or 55 g during sunshine, or when a 
brisk fire is made up to drive aw r ay damp 
and secure a thorough change of air. I 
would recommend amateurs to turn their 
attention a little more to the uses of zonal 
and nosegay Pelargoniums for greenhouse 
decoration ; the value of these plants is 
not so w’ell know n as it ought to be, many 
having but little conception of the beauti¬ 
ful shades of colour that exist among 
them. These plants are extremely useful 
for winter decoration, and possess great 
powers of continuous blooming. In fact, 
no other class of plant will bloom so long 
at one time without appearing shabby, 
and no other plants can be cultivated 
with so little trouble. Only a small green¬ 
house is needed, and no great expenditure 
in the way of fuel is necessary; they 
merely want protection from frost, with 
good soil, water, and plenty of light. 

The best varieties are Ferdinand dc 
Lesseps, Ian the, Jean Sisley, H. M. Stan¬ 
ley, Cremome, Florence Fraser, Hairy 
Burley, Zenobia, Payne’s Perpetual, 
Tyersall Rival, Rose of Allandale, Sir 
Charles Napier, Madame Hoste, margina¬ 
tum, Alice Spencer, Lucy, Bella, Mrs. 
Lowe, Mrs. F. Fytche, Matilda and 
Master Christine, Lord Macaulay, Jessica, 
La Vivandi£re, Corsair, Lady Belpcr, 
Mrs. Musters, Nelson, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Wellington, Mr. Gladstone, Polly, 
and King. A great many more varieties 
could be added, but they would not im¬ 
prove the list, which includes those I 
lave grown and can safely recommend. 

Insects. —There arc many amateurs 
who have not much convenience for 


after which it is not safe to leave 
such plants out, as, if only slightly 
injured by frost, their flowering is interfered 
with. 

Propagating Pelargoniums.— There 
are a great many w’ays of propagating Pelar¬ 
goniums. The Cape varieties may be propagated 
by means of roots, as may also some of the fancy 
kinds. Another plan is to propagate by means 
of buds. In that case, a vigorous shoot is split 
down the centre ; every bud has about half an 
inch of the stem left befow it, from which roots 
will proceed. These will grow if placed in 
shallow pans filled with loam and sand, and set 
in heat. Pelargoniums .are, however, readily 
propagated by means of cuttings taken off from 
the middle of May to the beginning of September. 
These may be struck in the open ground without 
any trouble, except that of watering them once, 
as soon as the cuttings are planted, in order to 
settle them firmly in the soil. They require no 
shading, and will be well rooted in al>out six 
weeks from the time they were inserted, and 
can be either taken up and potted, or left until 
August or September, when they must be potted 
off for the winter in rather poor soil, which 
will check growth, and cause them to go to rest 
for the winter. In potting, use plenty of crocks 
for drainage, as too much w’ater in winter will 
cause many of the plants to rot. Plants pro- 


they W'ere making their roots, most of them will 
bloom during the wunter in a moderately heated 
greenhouse. In taking up bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums remember that every old plant is worth 
a dozen young ones. Old plants with stems 
of stout well-ripened w’ood make excellent 
specimens that bloom early; in fact, Pelar¬ 
goniums improve with age, if thinned and pro¬ 
perly treated. 

Soil.—The t Pelargonium does not require a 
very rich soil—manure, indeed, does it little 
good, though some few dw'arf-growing sorts re¬ 
quire a richer soil than others to bring the 
blooms to perfection, and in the culture of large 
specimen plants manure-water is of much value. 
For ordinary culture, however, there is nothing 
like well-rotted sods or sound loam w'ith a 
slight admixture of sand. A good compost can 
be made of sods from at old pasture, which 
should l>e piled up in a heap and exposed to the 
atmosphere, and it should be chopped and 
turned every three months until it is about 
tw’elve months old. At the last turning, or just 
previous to its being used for potting, a little 
sharp sand should be intermixed with it. 

Potting’.—The process of potting specimens 
that have flowered must be conducted with 
care, and should be accomplished w’hen the 


plant-giowing, but who like to have 
their w indow’s gay with flow'ers ; 
and one of the greatest difficulties with 
which they have to contend is the destruction 
of aphides, to which their plants are subject, 
which are not easily killed by fumigation where 
no proper place is at hand to apply it ; and where 
only a few plants happen to be affected, the 
operation often gets put off until they -are half 
spoilt. In such a case as this, the most simple 
and convenient remedy is to get an ounce or tw oof 
common Scotch snuff, and dust it over the affected 
plants, for which purpose use a bit of fine gauze, 
formed in the shape of a small bag ; if this is 
found to be too open use the gause double, and, 
in applying the snuff, lay the plants down on 
their sides over a newspaper—by this means 
there w'ill be no waste, the i>aper catching all 
that does not stick to the leaves. There is one 
thing to bo observed in this as in all other 
methods of destroying insects on plants, and 
that is, the snuff must be applied in such a way 
as to reach every affected shoot and leaf, other¬ 
wise tho destruction will only bo partial. 
Allow' it to remain on for a few’ days, after 
w'hich the plants may be again laid on their 
sides, and the snuff washed off by syringing them 
with clean rain-water, repeating the operation on 
the re-appearance of insects until they are wholly 
destroyed. T. B. A. 
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THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary- 

The following extract* record the daily practice in one of 
the best gardens in the south of England. It seemed to 
us that such a concise record of the work done on each 
day would be a more useful reminder for inost people 
than the usual form of calendar. Readers in northern 
cold cold districts must, as a general rule, allow from 
ten to fifteen days later, or even more (according to lati¬ 
tude and coldness or elevation of district) difference for 
performing the various operations. 

June 9- —Sowing the following sorts of 
Peas : Ne Plus Ultra, British Queen, Fortyfold, 
and Laxton’s Omega. Potting off Cucumbers 
and Melons. Planting out Cardoons; also 
Wheeler’s Imperial and Carters’ Heartwell Early 
Marrow Cabbage plants. Thinning Onions and 
giving them a top-dressing of soot. Making a 
new Mushroom bed under north wall for summer 
use. Nailing in and tying Roses on walls and 
washing them well in the evenings with the 
garden engine to keep down green ny. Hoeing 
up weeds ; also all suckers that are not required 
amongst the Raspberries. Clipping Box edgings. 
Hoeing and weeding amongst herbs. 

June 10. —Sowing early Snowball and 
American Strap-leaf Turnips. Putting in cut¬ 
tings of choice Pelargoniums. Pricking off 
Cinerarias and Primulas. Planting out another 
pieceof Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli. 
Thinning out Parsley, Spinach, and Turnips. 
Looking over all wall trees, nailing in leaders, 
and washing the trees where required with the 
garden engine to keep down insects. Cutting 
out all small fruit, and late blossoms of President 
and British Queen Strawberries to make sure of 
fine fruit, and giving them a good soaking of 
manure water. Watering all newly-planted 
fruit trees and bedding plants. 

June 11. —Sowing Broad-leaved Batavian 
and Green Curled Endive ; also Mustard and 
Cress. Potting on Fuchsias, Coleus, and Cala- 
diums. Planting out Savoys, double Wallflowers, 
and Asters. Layering Vicomtesse H^ricart de 
Thury and President Strawberries on pieces of 
turf 4 in. square, and well watering them every 
evening when they require it. Looking over 
Cucumbers and Melons; stopping them and 
giving them a little earthing where required. 
Digging out more Celery trenches and getting 
the manure into them. 

June 12- —Sowing Scarlet Runner Beans to 
come in for a late crop. Potting on young Vines; 
also seedling Cyclamens, Stocks, and dwarf 
Asters. Planting out Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, 
and three more rows of Celery. Giving main 
crops of Carrots a final thinning and running the 
Dutch hoe between them. Looking over all 
Vineries, tying down leaders, stopping the 
laterals, and taken out all small berries where 
required. Looking over the Pines, tying them 
up, and well watering them. 

June 13. —Sowing Wheeler’s Imperial and 
Carters’ Heartwell Early Marrow Cabbage to 
come in ready for September and October. 
Potting on Balsams, Chrysanthemums, and 
Heliotropes. Planting out Spira?as and Deutzias. 
Drawing drills and planting out Lettuce plants. 
Staking Scarlet Runner Beans. Renovating the 
linings round all manure frames. Planting a 
new Vine border with Muscat of Alexandria 
struck from eyes the same season. Mulching 
Peas with rotten manure. Hoeing and weeding 
amongst all growing crops, and getting the nets 
put over Cherry trees. 

June 14. —Planting Vicomtesse H^ricart de 
Thury Strawberries that have been forced on a 
south border for autumn crop; also Coleuses, 
Altemantheras, and other carpet-bedding plants. 
Stopping and nailing in the Vines on walls. 
Thinning out the Apples on the border-trained 
trees. Stopping the Fig trees and watering the 
Fig house; also all newly-planted Cauliflower 
ana Lettuce plants. 

Indoor Flowers. 

Ferns. —These are now growing vigorously, 
therefore abundance of root and atmospheric 
moisture is necessary as well as gentle syringings. 
Farinose Ferns— i.e., those that have a sulphur- 
like powder on their fronds—as well as Adian- 
tums, should not be syringed overhead, such treat¬ 
ment being more injurious than beneficial to 
them. Sow spores (seeds) under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, prick them off in little patches 
about 4 in. or more apart after they appear, and 
pot all seedlings requiring it, as well as young 


and vigorous-growing Ferns of all kinds. Thin 
out any old and decaying fronds so as not to 
impede the progress of younger ones. Replenish 
Fern baskets ; Beedlings inserted between the 
meshes of wire baskets give a good appearance 
to all suspended plant baskets. 

Keep up a succession of annuals, such as 
Balsams, Cockscombs, dwarf Asters, Mignonette, 
and others. During all stages of their growth 
plenty of ventilation must be admitted, and 
abundance of water given. Than the scarlet 
Salvia fulgens and the blue S. patens few plants 
are more beautiful, free-blooming, and satisfac¬ 
tory, either in pots or planted out; they require 
rich soil and plenty of water, and by cutting off 
the spent flower-spikes and maintaining a regular 
supply of young wood they continue in excellent 
flowering condition until late in the season. 
Keep shrubby Calceolarias in open houses or 
frames, and give them plenty of water, but as 
soon as they come well into bloom remove them 
to the conservatory. Discard herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias when past their best, and if seed be 
required let it be saved from plants that have 
borne the finest-formed and best-marked flow’ers ; 
place them in a cool and light house, and supply 
them moderately with water. Any suckers of 
Cinerarias ready for potting should now be re¬ 
moved from the old stock, potted singly in mode¬ 
rately rich soil in 2^-in. or 3-in. pots, and put 
for a time in cold frames, placed so as to face the 
north. Re-pot Tree Carnations as they require 
it. 

Pelargoniums. —Some autumn-struck cut¬ 
tings of scarlet and pink Pelargoniums should 
now be potted for winter-flowering. Amongst 
the single red varieties I have found nothing 
better than Vesuvius, nor in single pinks the 
old sort Christine ; both are short-jointed, com¬ 
pact growers, producing their flowers freely 
through the winter with a little warmth. To 
prepare them for winter work they need special 
treatment; the first essential point is not to 
over-pot, the object being to have the plants in 
a dwarf, compact, thoroughly ripened condition, 
consequently the pots used should not be over 
6 in. m diameter; ordinary loam, with a little 
rotten manure and sand, is the best material in 
which to grow them ; press the soil quite firm in 
the pots, plunge them in a bed of ashes out-of- 
doors in a situation fully exposed to the sun, 
stop the shoots as necessary to induce bushy 
growth, pick off all flowers as soon as they are 
Formed, give water as required ; they will need 
nothing more until September, by which treat- I 
ment the plants will be in the hard, stocky con¬ 
dition that enables them when placed in warmth 
to produce flowers freely instead of pushing off 
into growth. 

Heliotropes. —Some spring-struck cuttings 
of these favourite plants should now be moved 
into 6-in. or 7-in. pots, plunged outside, kept 
stopped, and the flowers picked off similarly to 
the Pelargonium. This sweet-scented favourite 
so managed will produce flow ers, wdth the assist¬ 
ance of a little warmth, all through the autumn 
up to the end of the year. 

Lilies in pots will now require more water 
as the soil gets full of roots, and should be 
placed in an open situation away from the in¬ 
fluence of walls or trees to avoid weak and 
spindly growth ; turn the pots round every two 
or three weeks to prevent the plants getting 
drawn to one side. The earlier-flowering kinds, 
such as L. eximium, will now be benefited by 
the application of manure water. See that all 
are kept perfectly free from aphides, which get 
down into the points of the shoots on the par¬ 
tially-developed leaves, and in a very short time 
cause them to become curled and permanently 
injured. A little Tobacco water syringed into 
the points of the affected shoots and on the 
undersides of the leaves will be found effectual 
in destroying them. The plants will be much 
better for being plunged in ashes, which will 
save labour by their requiring considerably less 
water and greatly benefit them by preventing 
their thick mass of roots from being affected by 
the sun. The earliest-flowered kinds should be 
staked and tied, so far as they require it, before 
the growth gets too far advanced. 

Deutzias in pots, that were forced in the 
winter, and have been since kept in a Vinery or 
other structure where a little warmth could be 
added, will now have so far completed their 
growth as to be ready for turning out-of-doors. 
This is one of the few hardy plants that make 
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its growth for next year’s flowering much better 
when kept inside than in the open air. A good 
companion to the above is the double-flowering 
Plum. These should also be plunged during 

mmer. 

Chrysanthemums that were moved a 
short time ago into their flowering pots should 
now be plunged. It often happens that a few 
of the strongest shoots of these so far take the 
lead as to deprive the weak ones of their share 
of nutriment. Where this is the case pinch out 
the points and peg them out horizontally to the 
sides of the pots. 

Petunias and Balsams- — Petunias 
struck late should also be potted, tying them 
well out, and stopping the snoots to keep them 
bushy. Many of the double varieties now in 
cultivation possess a compact habit of growth, 
and, from tneir easy culture and free, continuous 
blooming disposition, they are very useful for 
greenhouse decoration during the summer and 
autumn. Earlier plants of these Petunias that 
have been flowering for some time should be 
assisted with manure water and kept tied into 
shape, by which means they will continue 
blooming for some time yet. The later-sown 
Balsams should be moved out of the small pots 
they occupy into others 7 in. or 8 in. in diameter. 
These quick-growing, gross-feeding plants re¬ 
quire a rich soil, a light position, and a plentiful 
supply of water to produce them in anything 
like condition. 

Centaureas and Coleuses.— If a few 
small plants of the different varieties of Centaurea 
used for bedding be placed singly in 6-in. or 7-in. 
pots, and grown on in a cold frame or pit, they 
will be found very useful for standing about in 
the conservatory amongst flowering plants 
through the autumn; they are useful for 
window decoration, bearing confinement better 
than most plants. A few of the most handsome¬ 
leaved Coleuses should now be put into pots 
proportionate to the required size of the plants— 
8-in. will be sufficiently large for general deco¬ 
rative purposes; they should be accommodated 
in a frame or pit, or they may be kept where 
they are to remain through the summer in the 
greenhouse. 

Window Plants. 

Windows should now be gay with flowering 
plants both inside and out. Such plants as are 
inside should be as near the glass as possible, 
regularly and well watered, but they should not 
be permitted to stand in pans or saucers 
of water for any length of time ; their young 
growths should be pinched if they become too 
long. Myrtles, India-rubber plants, Callas, and 
similar plants that have smooth and thick leaves 
should be gently sponged ; but Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes, most kinds of Ferns, and such 
plants as have hairy leaves should be taken out- 
of-doors and sponged occasionally, in order to 
clear them from dust. Window boxes, if well 
drained, allow superfluous water to pass off 
freely ; water may, therefore, be administered 
plentifully without any fear of its stagnating 
about the roots. A good loamy soil, mixed 
with leaf-mould or decayed manure, makes a 
good compost for plants in boxes. The beauty 
of Calceolarias is soon over, as is also that of 
several other flowers ; therefore, some prepara¬ 
tory means must be adopted for supplying their 

P laces with fresh material, and for this purpose 
‘elargoniums, small plants of Acacia lophantha, 
Fuchsias, Nasturtiums, Lobelias, Mignonette, 
&c., should be held in readiness. Plants now 
in the boxes should be induced to display them¬ 
selves to the best advantage, and for tins pur¬ 
pose if a very narrow strip of wire netting be 
run along the top of the box and made to lean 
backwards, and another piece bent downwards 
in front, and some of the shoots of the plants 
attached thereto, a large and showy surface is 
obtained. Brackets and suspended baskets 
should likewise be well furnished with suitable 
plants, such as the hardier sorts of Adiantums, 
Polypodiums, Aspleniums, Aspidiums, Athy- 
riums, Pterises, &c. Ivv-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias, Petunias, and the small-leaved dwarf- 
growing Ivies are also very pretty when used as 
basket plants. 

Flower Borders. 

Numbers of plants will now require support¬ 
ing by sticks and ties. This should always lie 
carried out as soon as it is needed, or the plants 
get broken down and disfigured by the wind. 
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To do the work in a proper n^anner requires 
some taste and consideration as to the nature of 
the plants. Nothing is more common than to 
sec the sticks and matting brought so promi¬ 
nently into view as to make it appear that they, 
and not the plants, were intended to be looked 
at; or to see each plant bound up as tight as a 
Birch broom, with an injurious effect, both as 
regards their health and natural appearance. 
Never use more supports than are absolutely 
necessary, and keep them as much out af sight 
as possible. There is nothing like getting the 
seed of such herbaceous plants as are generally 
raised in this way sown m good time, by which 
means they get strong before winter, instead of 
struggling for existence through the dry late 
summer months, requiring much more nursing 
than if they had attained more strength early in 
tiie season. Polyanthuses, Delphiniums, Sweet 
Williams, Aquilegias, with a host of similar 
kinds, if sown at once, will make plants by the 
autumn superior in quality to what they would 
be if the sowing is longer deferred. Sow on a 
well prepared piece of ground, with the surface 
made quite smooth, and cover the seeds lightly 
with finely-sifted vegetable mould ; if the situa¬ 
tion be a little shaded from the mid-day sun, so 
much the better; but it should not be where 
the plants will be weakened and drawn up by 
the too near proximity of trees. 

Fruit. 

Now that all danger from frost has passed, 
pinch or cut off all superfluous growth from Pears, 
Plums, and Cherries, and apply remedies for the 
destruction and prevention of insects and blight 
of all kinds. Cordons and espaliers of Apples 
and Pears should now* have the fruit thinned 
and the leaders tied to supports. Strawberry 
runners, whether intended for forcing or plant¬ 
ing out, should be layered as soon as the young 
plants are formed. For the former purpose 
early runners are essentially necessary, that a 
long season may be had for the full development 
ana ripening of the crowns, without which it is 
useless to expect successful results. Blackbirds 
and thrushes attack the fruit as soon as, and 
sometimes before, they change colour, and it is 
advisable, therefore, to protect it with netting 
as soon as it begins to turn. Water effectually 
when necessary. 

Raspberries. —There is often a great waste 
of strength in the canes by allowing them to 
produce a greater number than can be retained 
for bearing the ensuing year, and which neces¬ 
sarily have to be cut away. To avoid this and 
to concentrate the energies of the plants in the 
production of the present season’s fruit and the 
growth of next year’s bearing wood, the young 
shoot* that spring up from the bottom should 
now be thinned to within something near the 
required quantity. In the case of young planta¬ 
tions that have not yet attained their strength, 
two or three bearing shoots will be enough ; 
those that are stronger may have six. In 
thinning the young shoots it is not sufficient to 
cut or break them off level with the ground, for 
if so treated they will quickly spring again. 
I have found an ordinary planting trowel the 
best implement to use for the purpose, removing 
1 in. or 2 in. of the soil, whereby the shoots can 
be taken off directly from where they spring, in 
all cases retaining the strongest. The ground 
amongst these, as well as Gooseberries and 
Currants, should be again hoed over. If this be 
attended to sufficiently, often the weeds can be 
effectually kept down with comparatively little 
labour. Delay in this work often causes the 
part of the garden devoted to these fruits to 
have an untidy appearance and be a source from 
which the seeds .of weeds of a light character 
are carried by the wind to the surrounding por¬ 
tions of ground. 

Vegetables. 

The main crop of Celery should now be 
planted, choosing showery weather for this 
operation should such occur within reasonable 
time, as when the ground is moist and the 
weather dull the roots lay hold of the new soil 
more quickly than they could be induced to do by 
artificial watering. The last sowing of Peas 
may now be made where these are required as 
late as they can be had; but, unless in open 
favourable situations, the produce of such late 
sowings is precarious. Give them plenty of 
room by sowing thinly and having the rows 
placed far apart. Where Broad Beans grow 
strongly when they come into flower they will 
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be benefited by having their tops nipped off. 
This has the effect of concentrating the efforts 
of the plants to form pods instead of making 
useless growth. 

Winter and spring Broccoli should now be 
planted, and if the plants have been treated as 
advised some time ago, they will now be fit for 
putting out. In the case of Broccoli, it often 
happens that with only a moderate frost great 
quantities of it perish. Except in extremely 
low damp localities, this is more attributable to 
the wav in -which the crop has been treated than 
to the kinds grown being tender or the situation 
at fault. In order to impart to the Broccoli 
that hardy condition of growth which is indis¬ 
pensable to its standing a severe winter, it 
should be planted widely apart; if planted too 
close, it is certain to be weak and soft, and 
almost sure to succumb on the first occurrence 
of severe weather. If the land on which it is 
to be grown is of average quality and fairly 
manured, the plants should stand 3 ft. apart 
each way. Where ground is limited, this may 
seem extravagant, but it is false economy to run 
the chance of losing the greater portion of the 
crop through an attempt to grow more than the 
space at command will permit. On poor inferior 
soils, where the plants will not attain full size, 
they may stand 2£ ft. apart. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Rhubarb Jam. —Cut the Rhubarb into 
lengths of about 2 in. To every 12 lb. take 
1 lb. Sago; put into a deep jar, in alternate 
layers of Sago and Rhubarb. Tie a paper over 
the top, and put into a cool oven all night. 
Next day turn it into a preserving pan, and add 
| lb. lump sugar to every pound of fruit. Boil 
as for ordinary jam until it sets.—J ef. 

Baked Rhubarb. —If Rhubarb be baked 
according to a recipe given in the Rural New 
Yorker of last year, it -will be found much 
better than if stewed. Wash and peel the Rhu¬ 
barb, and cut each stalk into square pieces. 
Place in a porcelain saucepan; cover the pie¬ 
plant with sugar, and arid water enough to 
moisten the sugar. Cover the pan, and bake 
the Rhubarb until it becomes tender and clear. 
The oven should be only moderately heated, as 
the pie-plant will lose its shape unless baked 
slowly. It should be very cold when served. 
It is nest if prepared in the morning, and kept 
in a cold place until wanted. 

Orange Chips.—Cut your Oranges long¬ 
ways, take out all the pulp, and put the rind m 
rather strong salt and water for six days ; then 
boil them in a large quantity of spring water 
until they are tender; take them out and lay 
them out on a hair sieve to drain, then make a 
thin syrup of fine loaf-sugar (1 lb. to 1 quart of 
water); put in your peels and boil them over a 
slow fire till you see the syrup candy about the 
pan and peels, then take them out and grate 
tine sugar over them. Lay them on a hair sieve 
to drain, and set them in a stove or before the 
fire to dry. Lemon chips or candied peel may 
be made in the same way. 

Orange Salad. —Peel eight Oranges with 
a sharp knife, so as to remove every vestige of 
skin from them ; core them as you would core 
Apples, then cut them in slices and lay them in 
a deep dish ; strew over them plenty of powdered 
loaf-sugar, then add a large wineglassful of pale 
brandy. Keep the dish covered close till the 
time of serving. 

Worcester Sauce. —Allow me to tell 
your readers how I make this sauce. I do not 
offer it as Lea and Perrin’s, but I do say that it 
is equal, if not superior, to it in my opinion. It 
is not a recipe copied out of a book, but one I 
have known a long time. Shallots, £ lb. ; Pi¬ 
mento powdered, 1 oz.; Mace powdered, £ oz. ; 
Cayenne, £ oz. ; half a Nutmeg powdered ; an¬ 
chovy fish, 11b. ; salt, 1 oz.; vinegar, 3 pints; 
soy, 6 oz. Chop or bruise the Shallots, beat up 
the anchovy fish, mix all together, stand for a 
month or two, and, lastly, strain through a 
coarse sieve.—C. I. B. 

Horse-radish. —Horse-radish grated and 
mixed with pickle will prevent mould forming 
on the tops of jars. Leaves of Horse-radish laid 
over the top will answerthe "same purpose.— 
B.W. 


THE AVIARY. 


The outdoor aviary may be further ornamented 
by having a miniature pond inside, stocked 
with aquatic plants and a few fish. Care, how¬ 
ever, must be taken that a suitable protection 
be made in the shape of small mesh wire netting 
over the said pond, so that none of the feathered 
tribe may fall in and be drowned. A wire 
frame may be easily constructed so as not to be 
unsightly. Some strips of virgin cork round 
the pond will not be out of place. Outside the 
aviary I should advise as many creepers as pos¬ 
sible, to make the building look rustic and pic¬ 
turesque. In front, where the open wirework 
is, it is as well to have a covering at night, say 
of canvas, not necessarily for warmth, but to 
protect the inmates from night prowlers, that is, 
cats, who are prone to rush up the wires and kill 
any canary that may be roosting close to the 
wires. 

Keep a close watch after rats and mice. A 
good plan is to wire the inside of the aviary all 
round, and bury it about 12 in. deep. This is 
the only way I have found effectual to keep 
away vermin, who do more harm than all the 
cold winds put together. I have fortunately 
never been troubled with these pests, but I 
know of many amateurs who have. It is well 
to keep the seed-tray off the ground, and to 
sweep up all seed that is dropped, as this would be 
a further inducement for vermin, who are soon 
attracted to the spot, especially in country 
aviaries, so that every precaution should be 
taken in order to guard against them ; a stitch 
in time saves—the eggs. A. d’A. 


BEES. 


FLOWERS FOR BEES. 

The problem of feeding Bees has in this country 
become difficult. With us the Bee is no longer 
a wild insect; here and there may be found an 
old tree with a swarm in it, but they soon perish 
because they cannot obtain sufficient food. Bees 
obtain most of their food from the open meadows 
and downs, and Grass is now so quickly cut and 
carried, that they cannot obtain sufficient. The 
case is different in Heathy districts, but the 
flower of the Heath is late, and therefore feeding 
may be later. A great deal of misapprehension 
exists on the subject of flowers visited by Bees. 
Some imagine they revel in flower gardens, and 
that it is only necessary to have plenty of all 
sorts ; it is true they go to some, but even then 
they get very little. They get pollen from the 
Crocus, and visit the Hepatica because it is so 
early. They get honey from fruit trees in full 
bloom, but not from all; the chief are the 
Gooseberry, Raspberry, and the Apple blossom. 
If any flower is worth cultivating for the Bees it 
should be a very large patch either of Mignonette 
or, better still, Nepeta Mussini, a perennial. It 
flowers from May till September, constantly 
throwing up its spikes of lavender-coloured 
flowers. Every Bee keeper should have a good 
row of it; it is easily cultivated by dividing the 
roots, and is besides very ornamental. Bees are 
exceedingly fond of it, and never leave it while 
in flower. A flower of greater value is Trifolium, 
and any one having land should allow the Bees 
to have the use of it till the bloom is going off, 
but in most places it is cut over ruthlessly when 
in full bloom. During twenty-five years of Bee 
keeping we have tried many flowers mentioned 
in seed catalogues as having abundance of honey, 
but they most of them have failed. One of 
the best things to happen for Bees is a fall of 
honey dew, but that does not occur very often. 
Ten years ago we had a heavy fall for some 
time ; it actually dripped from the trees, and 
consequently the Bees soon filled their combs. 
It has a smoky flavour, but is very rich. Jn 
all hives made on the depriving system—and 
we shall assume in these articles all are so—- 
honey dew will hardly be found, as supers arc 
pretty forward before honey dew time. 

The artificial feeding of Bees should close when 
the fruit trees are in full bloom, as they then get 
enough, and interference with their movements 
would be bad. They also want pure honey to 
swarm with, and do not generally swarm till 
enough is obtained for that purpose. We 
doubt very much whether artificial food is 
available to them for comb building; at all 
events natural food is the best. Every Bee at 
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that time carries away with her as much as 
she can, and swarming time may be very fairly 
estimated by observing the number of days 
they have been able to work, and the quantity 
of bloom on the orchards and fields. 

Dorset. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


JESSAMINES. 

These are distinguished by their sweet odour ; 
particularly Jasminum gracile, undulatum, 
azoricum, Sambac, officinale, grandiflorum, 
fruticans, and odoratissimum. In former times, 
J. Sambac and its beautiful double-flowering 
variety formed prominent objects in stoves, on 
account of their free blooming character. The 
greenhouse species, J. officinale, grandiflorum, 
and odoratissimum, were also held in high esti¬ 
mation. Those that require the protection of 
glass may be grown either in pots, or, what is 
still preferable, planted out and trained around 
pillars, &c., where they enjoy all the sun and 
light possible. A compost of equal 
parts of peat, loam, and well de¬ 
composed leaf-mould, mixed with 
silver sand, accelerates their growth. 

The size of the pots entirely de¬ 
pends on the size and vigour of the 
plants ; however, as the roots natu¬ 
rally spread on the surface, shal¬ 
low and wide pots are preferable to 
narrow deep ones. Durmg summer, 
when growing, the Jasminum de¬ 
lights m a high temperature, and 
it should have plenty of water ; but 
in winter, during its period of rest, 
it likes a comparatively low and 
dry atmosphere. The best time 
for repotting is the spring, when 
the roots, as well as the old wood, 
are pruned back. 

Jasminums are propagated by 
cuttings, placed under a bell-glass, 
in the common way. As regards 
temperature, Jasminums may be 
arranged in three classes, accord¬ 
ing to the latitudes of which tlioy 
are natives. 1, tropical, requiring 
the temperature of a stove; 2, 
intermediate, the temperature of a 
greenhouse ; and 3, such as bear 
the winters of our climate out-of- 
doors. No doubt J. officinale, 
though it is the most common, 
deserves to be more generally cul¬ 
tivated than it is, as it is perfectly 
hardy and grow’s and flowers freely 
trained to a wall with a south as- 
l>ect. Jasminum grandiflorum, 
though generally grown out-of- 
doors, is apt to suffer from frost 
if not carefully protected, but it 
makes a handsome plant for cover¬ 
ing porches or corridors in positions 
a little sheltered, and it is the best 
kind for early forcing for the de¬ 
coration of the conservatory. 

Jasminum fruticans, from the 
south of Europe, stands out in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion during winter, and when covered with its 
yellow fragrant flowers is a great ornament to 
our gardens. J. humile, a dwarf kind, as its 
name implies, is hardy, and flowers profusely. 
J. heterophyllum, pubigeram, and revolutum, 
from the East Indies (Nepaul and Hindostan), 
are generally hardy, though the young shoots 
suffer sometimes in severe winters. J. revolu- 
tum and J. nudiflorum seem to be the hardiest 
of all, and the latter is one of our most valuable 
winter-flowering plants. Mixed with Ivy against 
a wall, where its cheerful round yellow blossoms, 
each as large as a shilling, are backed up by 
green leaves, the effect which it produces early 
m the year is quite charming. D. 

The Virginian Creeper.— Permit me to call your 
readers’ attention to the glorious effects that result from 
planting this old favourite so that it may run over pic- 
1 1 iresque but not rare or valuable trees here and there. 
Its highest beauty is not seen on wall or trellis, fine as it 
is in any position.— A Lover op Artistic Gardening. 

Hardy Heaths. — Those whose plants of hardy 
Heaths have become a little lanky, will do them much 
good by cutting or clipping them pretty sharply just now. 
This particularly applies to the common Ling and its 
varieties. They look much better when induced to form 
a compact fresh growth, and their appearance at fl jwer- 
ing time is usually much superior to that of plants not so 
treated. 


THE VARIEGATED NEW ZEALAND 

FLAX. 

This is one of the finest plants which can be 
employed as isolated specimens on the lawn or 
in the cool conservatory. If grown in large pots 
or tubs, it may be made to serve two purposes. 
It may be kept in a hall or cool house in winter, 
and during summer may be plunged in any 
position out-of-doors where it may be required. 
Its leaves spring obliquely from the stem, grow¬ 
ing in an arched form, sometimes even bending 
over at the extremities. They are variegated 
with beautiful yellow streaks from one end t<j 
the other, the markings being separated by green 
lines. The flower-stalks often grow to the 
height of 6 ft. or 7 ft., and are covered with long, 
reddish bracts, which soon become dry. The 
flowers are numerous, and the bracts soon fall off, 
often before the blossoms have opened. The 
flowers are thickly crowded together, and are of 
a dark brick red. The seed vessels are borne on 
short stalks, and are of a dark reddish-brown. 
The specimen from which the annexed figure 
was token was planted out in the open air in the 





The Variegated New Zealand Flax in flower, 10 ft. high ; plant hardy in the 
southern and milder districts ; best for cool houses, rooms, or corridors, in 
winter iu cold localities. 


Paris Jardin Fleurist. It was well protected 
from cold during the winter. Although a large 
number of shoots have been token away from it 
every winter, for the puiqiose of keeping up a 
supply of fresh plants, it is still more than 3 ft. 
in diameter. Last year it was artificially ferti¬ 
lised, and produced a large number of pods full 
of excellent seeds. If sown as soon as they are 
ripe the seeds soon spring up, but, up to the 

{ iresent, all the sowings that have been made 
lave never reproduced the variegated kind, the 
leaves in every case being plain green. 


The Golden Osier or Willow.— The 
Golden-branched Willow (Saiix vitcllina) is a 
low deciduous tree, and its long toper shoots 
are especially useful in the garden for many pur¬ 
poses, especially for tying wall trees, espaliers, 
Raspberries, or, in fact, anything that requires 
a strong ligature. Although Willows of all kinds 
grow more luxuriantly in damp situations, such 
as the margins of ponds or streams, still I have 
frequently planted them in poor sandy soil, and 
they will, in fact, grow in any soil or situation 
in sufficient quantities for the purpose alluded 
to, and I should recommend everyone having a 
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garden to procure a few cuttings of the Golden 
variety, and plant in any corner where there is 
room, so as to secure a few bundles of pliable 
twigs for tying purposes. In addition to its 
utility as stated above, the Yellow Willow has an 
ornamental appearance when planted in groups in 
shrubberies. After all the pliable twigs that are 
required for use have been token off, the remainder, 
in the spring, just before growth commences, 
should be cut well back. This keeps them 
dwarf, and stimulates the further production of 
plenty of young clean shoots. Cuttings of 
strong shoots, about 15 in. long, planted firmly 
in the ground, about two-thirds of their length, 
will soon make good plants.—E. 

Renewing Worn-out Hedges.—We 

often hear it said that Quicks will not grow in 
the same soil from which an old hedge has been 
removed ; and, if the old hedge has simply been 
grubbed up, and the young Quicks planted with¬ 
out further preparation, it will certainly not 
thrive any more than any other crop would 
under such conditions. When an old hedge is 
removed, it must be done thoroughly, not leaving 
quantities of old roots in the soil 
to decay and breed Fungus to 
attack the roots of the newly- 
planted fence. The ground must 
be properly trenched, working into 
it plenty of manure as far as the 
roots of the new Quicks are likely 
for some time to extend. Select, 
plant, and, above all, keep the 
young fence perfectly clean from 
weeds, and mulch the surface with 
a little manure every spring until 
the hedge gets up. In short, give 
it similar attention, with a little 
more manure than would be con¬ 
sidered necessary for any fence 
newly planted where none other 
had previously existed, and there 
need be no misgivings as to the 
result. This re-planting exactly on 
ground previously occupied by old 
hedges more particularly applied 
to boundary ienccs, where there 
can be little or no deviation from 
the old line. Where divisional 
fences are worn out, it is often 
practicable to prepare for and plant 
the new fence on the opposite side 
of the ditch, or even further to 
deviate from the old line, which 
frequently presents other advan¬ 
tages in addition to new soil for 
the Quicks. We frequently hear 
it said that this making new fences, 
with the railing required to protect 
them until grown to the required 
size, is an expensive job. True, it 
is ; but, where hedges that cannot 
be altogether dispensed with are 
worn out, there is no resource but 
either to keep on expending labour 
and material in away that produces 
the most unsatisfactory results, or 
set to work a/? d do the thing in the 
way that will be the cheapest and 
most satisfactory in the long run. 

Fuchsia Ricartoni as a Hedge Plant 
in Ireland. — I live in a stormy climate on the 
edge of the ocean (which, however, I do not 
admit to be “melancholy”), and although my 
kitchen garden is surrounded with a semi¬ 
circular wall of some 11 ft. high, I need interior 
shelter, and this is altogether provided by hedges 
of the Fuchsia Ricartoni, which aro made by 
branches cut or broken into bits of any size you 
please, and stuck into the ground close together 
in a line. This affords very fair shelter the 
second year, and from that time forward the 
only difficulty is to keep your hedge within 
bounds. The beauty of these hedges when in 
flower is extraordinary, and they are so self- 
sheltering, and our climate is so mild in winter, 
that they hold the leaf for a very great portion 
of the year. I have one tree of F. Ricartoni, 
plantea in my flower gardeu in the autumn of 
1854, on which no care has been bestowed. It 
would have been much larger than it is now if it 
had not been for some years cut back at one side 
from a gravel walk. For the last five years I 
have let it have its own way, and allowed it to 
overrun gravel walks and ribbon borders, and 
each year I have had its measure carefully taken 
and recorded by witnesses. In circumference, 
measured with a line round the extreme tips of 
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the branches, I will venture to say that it will 
considerably exceed 120 ft. I do not think it is 
more than 13 ft. or 14 ft. high. We have many 
much taller-growing among trees in sheltered 
situations. In a yoar or two it will reach the 
main walk of my garden, whieli cannot bo 
allowed to be closed ; so I propose to arch over 
the walk with a trellis, over which I expect the 
Fuchsia will gradually grow, leaving a passage 
clear underneath.—F. G., GlanJiam, Valencia. 
[In many of the warmer districts in England 
this Fuchsia would succeed well in the way de¬ 
scribed.] 


COTONEASTER MICROPHYLLA. 

(By the late JAMES M'NAB, Royal Botanic Gardena, 
Edinburgh.) 

This hardy evergreen shrub, which was intro¬ 
duced from Nepaul about fifty years ago, is one 
of the most accommodating plants we have in 
cultivation. If we want permanently to cover 
a heap of stones, or an elevated piece of bare 

r una, it is well adapted for such a purpose. 

we wish to clothe a piece of uusightly wall, 
no plant is better suited for doing so than this 
Cotoneaster, as it ascends rapidly. If it is our 
intention to drape the walls of an old turf- 
topned ruin, plant 
it along the sum¬ 
mit, and its 
branches will 

r w downwards. 

for a hedge, 
plant in a row’, 
and support each 
of the tops till 
they reach the 
height of 2 ft., 

3 ft., or more, and 
then allow them 
to hang dowm. 

If for a single 
evergreen shrub, 
tie several leaders 
in a cluster to 
the height 
wanted, and then 
allow the tops 
and side branches 
to droop. When 
plantea against a 
wall, say 10 ft. in 
height, it will 
soon grow to the 
top, run over it, 
and down to the 
ground on the 
opposite side ; if 
it is intended to 
cover portions of 
roekwork, &c., no 

evergreen is __ 

better suited. Its 
being such a 
hardy evergreen, 

■md extremely 
interesting both 

in flower and fruit, are also recommendations, 
during a recent visit to Doune Castle, in Perth¬ 
shire, 1 w’as surprised and pleased to see the 
bouse of Mr. Dew’ar, tenant of the Doune Castle 
hum, richly adorned with this remarkable shrub. 
Several plants W’ere placed in front of the house 
about fourteen years ago, and they now cover 
the whole face of it, and are trained in such a 
way that they fill up every available point. All 
the brauches are kept at uniform distances from 
each other, their wiry stems being thickly 
wavered with dense clusters of closely-spurred 
branches and leaves. The annexed illustration 
will give an idea of the trouble that has been 
taken for many years to prune and trim these 
plants; and, although each plant is about 14 ft 
°r 15 ft. in height, owing to the manner in 
which some of the branches are directed, any 
kngth may be attained. The whole operation 
of pruning and training is the work of the ladies 
belonging to Mr. Dewar’s family, and I was 
(fhd to see that they take such a deep interest 
m its management. They may well be proud of 
results of their labour, as it is certainly a 
remarkable feat of perseverance and industry. 
At the time of my visit, one of the young ladies 
was mounted on a ladder busy clipping off the 
^mmer-made shoots, an operation whicn is done 
taring the month of August every year. The 
pkats were originally nailed to keep them in the 


position wanted, particularly when in a young 
state ; they afterwards gain strength and ad¬ 
here firmly to tjhe wall, but are regularly fixed 
when they get out of order. During the flower¬ 
ing season the branches are white with blossom, 
and red during the fruiting time. This flower¬ 
ing and fruiting is greatly induced by the 
spurring and training to which they are annually 
subjected. The excessive moisture of last year 
was the cause of many monstrous shoots being 

f reduced on the Cotoneaster. In several gardens 
observed them of a Cockscomb form, some 
measuring fully 4 in. in breadth, and $ in. in 
thickness. This plant is readily increased by 
names of seeds or cuttings. If the plants are 
growing on the ground, or on any damp surface, 
the branches soon get covered with delicate 
young rootlets. The cuttings after being re¬ 
moved from the parent plant, have only to be 
cut into lengths and inserted in the earth, where 
they will be found to root freely in almost any soil. 
Owing to the wiry nature of the branches of the 
Cotoneaster, it is quite possible to train them 
into the form of letters, cyphers, coronets, or 
any device that may be wished, either on the 
ground or on walls, but, where this is done, annual 
training and clipping are absolutely necessary ; 
portions of the branches may also be bared of 
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Cottage covered with Cotoneaster regularly trained. 


the leaves or young twigs to suit certain forms 
of arrangement, and no injury will be found to 
accrue to the plant from such mutilations. 

Ivy on Stakes. — I saw recently on a 
Grassy slope by the edge of ornamental water 
dense masses of Ivy with no visible supports. 
I was inclined to think that they had overgrown 
and smothered some low bushes, but on inquiry 
I found that it was only a single plant of Ivy, 
that in the first instance had been tied to a 
stout stake and afterwards allowed to train 
itself. This it has done effectually, and some 
beautiful symmetrical heads of glossy foliage, 
thickly interspersed with jet black berries, 
formed very pleasing objects presentable at all 
seasons. Doubtless all the vigorous-growing, 
plaiu-leaved varieties of Ivy would conform to 
this mode of culture, but if variegated varieties 
be employed, some means of restricting the 
roots must be adopted, or over-luxuriant growth 
would in most instances be found, to cause them 
to revert to their original forms.—J. Groom, 
Linton. 


Our First Apple Trees —The common or culti¬ 
vated Apple tree waa first introduced into England in 
the reign of Henry VUI, by Leonard Mascall, who 
planted it at Plumpton Place, near Lewes, .Sussex. Some 
of the oldest cultivated Apple treeB in England are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Lewes, where the greater 
part of the trees are raised from cuttings.—C. R. 


HOME-MADE GREENHOUSE. 

1 trust “ Screwdriver ” will carry out his in¬ 
tentions at once, so that his putty and paint may 
harden well by the time he wishes to fill the 
house. He should get cuttings of plants soon, 
and if protected at night they will thrive in a 
warm corner. The house he proposes is very 
narrow, as a 2-ft. passage way along a good part 
of it will rob it of a good deal^of space. Would 
not a wider pit, no side w’alls or glazing, along 
which, inside, was a sunk pathway of about 

2 ft. 4 in. in depth and 20 in. wide, w’ith about 
4 ft. headroom above the staging, answer the 
purpose better? Nurserymen prefer these build¬ 
ings, and no doubt for good reasons; there 
would be less danger of a w atch-box appearance, 
and mother earth would be a kinder parent to 
the babes w ithin than a simple boarding of say 
•f-in. match boarding. If tne said boarding is 
settled upon, I would suggest a light espalier 
w’ork to screw in front of it, and to stuff between 
it and the panels with Brake or Birch sprigs, 
such as Buckinghamshire brooms are made with. 
Cocoa fibre mats wrill do w'ell, but learn the sizes 
first and plan the parts accordingly. The framing 
should be of what is called quartering stuff, 
about 3 in. by 3 in. in section. The joints stand 

best if put to¬ 
gether with wet 
white lead, for 
glue will give 
way in the first 
long frost, even if 
coated three 
or four times with 
oil - paint, best 
white lead. Paiut 
everything twice, 
in the open air if 
possible, before 
putting together; 
even bore all the 
holes and mint 
w’ell over and into 
them. Keep your 
nose away from 
over the pot. Lay 
on two more coats 
wdien up in posi¬ 
tion and glazed. 
The door glued 
together, panel¬ 
led up to the 
height of staging, 
and glazed above 
that; it fits the 
framing loosely, 
J in. allowed for 
expansion if the 
W'ood is dry and 
put together in 
summer. Best 
yellow deal is 
most economic, 
and l£-in. stuff 
for the door. 
The small, stout, 
galvanised brackets sold for shelves answer w’ell 
to keep the ends up to the sides aud roof. There 
are two sorts of lean-to; those w’hcre the 
rafter are laid on the walls, and those where 
the rafters abut against a taller wall. In the 
first 9ort the ventilatipn can be made above the 
wall; in the second by glazed flaps in the roof, 
resting on the upper ends of rafters. About 
one-tenth to one-twelfth the area of roof is very 
fair exit for ventilation; a round hole or two 
tlirough the panels below’ staging, with a sliding 
board to cover them, are sufficient to allow fresh 
air to enter by. 

The sheets of glass, about 18 in. by 10 in. in 
size, are butted against each other in the ends 
and sides of the house, but on the roof they are 
lapped about § in. See they make a good fit 
before fixing, and remember that if your putty 
is too limp they will slide about and spoil the 
lap. The framing of roof aud front varies ; 
three small rafters and then a stouter one, ami 
in front the same arrangement of styles, is a 
convenient method; the stouter rafters and 
styles form the skeleton, the smaller ones are 
fitted aud bradded in afterwards. Any work 
that abuts against a wall is managed thus in 
wood. The wood, not less than .] in. thick, is 
temporarily secured in front of the place it is to 
occupy; if at an angle at the right slope it is 
then scribed on both sides, that is, aline is made 
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with a pair of stiff or adjusting compasses, which 
follow s the ins and outs of the wall; one leg of the 
compass is traced along the wall surface, the other 
does the scribing. With a hatchet and draw- 
knife, or a panel-saw, the wood is trimmed off 
down to this line, and if the compasses were 
opened the proper distance no wood has been 
wasted. It is then offered to or applied to its 
place, and the undue prominences taken off till 
the fit is secured. Then this edge has a groove, 
about largo enough to take in half a finger, 
worked along its middle with a gouge or carving- 
gouge ; the sharp edges are taken off. It is 
thrice painted before it is secured to the w all by 
screws passing into plugs, or by holdfasts of 
any kind ; then good hair-mortar, not too fresh, 
is well pushed in with a putty-knife, the wall 
being (lamped first and time allowed for the 
surface water to evaporate. The more care and 
patience the better ; the tongueing of the mortar 
in a cleft of this construction will not break off 
when the mortar shrinks in drying. When quite 
dry paint with the dregs of white paint, using a 
stiff brush ; when nearly dry rub off odd bits 
of scum and paint the next two or three coats 
as usual. Red lead one part to putty three 
parts is more durable than plain putty, but 
creates sores on the fingers unless care is taken 
in handling it. The front requires the heavier 
styles alone to be tenoned into the wall-plate 
and eaves-plate. The wall-plate should be wide 
enough to allow fully 1 in. to overhang outside ; 
it has i in. groove ploughed along underneath 
the overhanging edge to hinder water from suck¬ 
ing underneath the plate. The angles of this 
plate are mitred, but a tenon left on one and a 
mortice cut in the other. As little nailing of 
strips on, to form rabbits, as possible ; they add 
to width of rafters and styles, look clumsy, take 
away light, and give trouble in painting. For 
this cause also keep away the beading tool, and 
despise ornament; good construction first, dura¬ 
bility second, good colouring third ; the flowers 
are the ornamentation. Delicate Sages are good 
general tones for insides in towns, and deep bluish- 
greens for stages; but for the country nothing 
is more suitable than white, and the new zinc- 
white most admirable. A house 13 ft. by 8 ft., 
heights 5 ft. 6 in. and 8 ft., cost me £7 14s. on 
a brick wall, and, including the flue and stoke¬ 
hole complete, the trade price would be £22. 
In this, with but moderate attention, I have 
kept or propagated 390 decent little plants and 
seven large trays of annuals. I shall repaint 
this October to keep clean, and limewash the 
walls to make it sweet, so that there will always 
be a little current expense. 

As the querist has not given the position of 
door, &c., there arc some points not touched 
upon. Besides, a little sketch would help vastly 
to explain, and that is not to be expected in our 
very good and esteemed paper; therefore, will 
“ Screwdriver,” if in a fix, communicate by post 
with his well-wisher?— H. Hurst, Spring Bank , 
Littlemore , Oxon. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 

Aphides.—We must prevent these getting a foothold 
on the trees, and be up and at them at once. There are 
many who lose all for want of promptitude. They Bee a 
few aphides, and look upon them as hardly worth attack¬ 
ing ; they will wait till they may fight them in battalions. 
Such waiting means ruin. By killing the first few we 
may destroy a thousand or million in the germ. When 
they reach millions the mischief is wrought. The shower 
of Tobacco water then may slay its thousands, but it 
leaves but the wreck of leaves and Bhoots behind it. 
Syringe the trees with Tobacco water diluted with two or 
four parts water to one of Tobacco, according to its 
strength. 

Wire worms on Newly Broken-up Ground.— 
I have had some experience on J of an acre of garden 
ground made from old turf land, and feel sure the remedy 
which I adopted will answer the end on any land. The 
first and second years I was dreadfully pestered with 
wireworm; my Potatoes, Turnips, Carrots, and other 
roots were pierced through and through with this pest. 
A thought struck me that the application of spent gas 
lime would settle my enemies ; so 1 sent for two cart¬ 
loads from the gas works, and 1 had it mixed with six 
times as much good soil and manure, equal quantities; 
the manure was chiefly sawdust upon which pigs had 
run. This was spread on the ground in November, and 
dug in a spade deep; then in the spring I put early and 
other Potatoes and the general crop, with some light 
stable manure. I had excellent crops that year and 
afterwards, but not a single wireworm could I detect 
after that dressing. It is very important not to over¬ 
dose with the gas lime; dilute it well with soil and 
manure, and it will destroy grubs as well.— T. M. 


NOTICE.—Readers are requested to note that all the 
numbers of GARDENING are in type, and will always 
be obtainable through the news trade or direct from the 
office. The numbers issued in each year will forma 
volume for binding, with which a complete index will 
be published at the end of each year. 

Gardening Monthly Parts.— Readers are requested to 
note that this journal is issued in the form of monthly 
parts for the convenience of foreign and other readers, 
who find it more convenient in that form. The parts, 
like the numbers, will always be kept in stock, ana may 
be obtained through the trade, or from the office. There 
mil, for the future, be a general index to each part. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

In replying it is necessary that the number and title of 
the question should be given. Writing should be on one 
side of the paper only. Also, not more than two ques¬ 
tions should be asked at a time, and each question should 
be on a separate slip of paper. Questions cannot be 
answered where this rule is infringed. All letters, 
inquiries, Ice., from correspondents should bear their 
full name and address (in addition to any press name 
or initials they may wish to use), to enable us to reply 
by post when that course seems desirable. 

207. —Fowls’ Manure.—I have a quantity of fowls' 
manure. I grow Chrysanthemums largely ; can I use it 
for these? and if so, how and in what strength should it be 
applied ?—H. D. [Place It in a tub of water, add a little 
soot (which, however, is best put in a bag and hung in the 
tub), then strain the liquid through a sieve or piece of 
canvas; dilute It with water, and apply it to the plants 
in the form of liquid manure. Or you could mix the 
manure with good soli, and top-dress the plants with it. 
Better to apply the liquid weak and often than too 
strong.] 

208. —Reed Mats for Protection.— Where can 
these be obtained, and at what price ?—W. H. D. [Apply 
to Mr. Peter Barr, 12, King Street, Covent Garden. 

209. —Coleus Culture.— Can you tell me of a work 
on the culture of Coleus ? — W. H. D. [The culture of 
Coleuses may be summed up In a few words, vis., any 
amount of heat, sun, and light; when growing abundance 
of water; soil—peat, leaf mould, and sand; and if this iB 
not convenient, they will grow well in any other kind of 
soil. Cuttings strike like weeds at all seasons of the year 
(except in the dull months of winter) if placed in any 
warm house. To grow bushy plants keep the tops of the 
shoots constantly pinched out.] 

210. — Eggs for Setting.—My neighbour has some 
8ilver Pheasants (prize birds), and he will never sell an 
egg at any price before he has pierced it at the apex with 
a pin. I have been told that if I break an egg, and pour 
the white in the hole made by the pin, it will heal over. 
Ib this so ?—Amicus Veritatks. [If the minor mem¬ 
brane of the egg is once perforated, the egg is useless for 
setting. A shell may become damaged during the time 
of sitting, hut if the fracture is covered with a piece of 
sticking-plaster, the egg will generally produce a chicken. 
Although your neighbour may not be disposed to part 
with any eggs, you may perhaps be able to persuade him 
to let you have some of the young brood.] 

211. — Propagating Primula japonica. — R. 
Bums.— This plant is easily raised from seed. 

212 — Pansy Cuttings, Procuring. —R. B.— From 
any of the growers of choice kinds, such as Messrs. 
Dickson <fe Sons, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh; Hooper, 
of Bath; R. Dean, of Ealing; or Cannell, of Swamey. 
Kent. 

213. — Chrysanthemum fruticosum.— M. w. M. 
—This is the name of a white-flowered, Daisy-like plant 
grown innots for Covent Garden. It is called the Paris 
Daisy. There is also a buff or yellow-coloured variety of 

214. — Pyrus japonloa. Clematis Jackmanni, 
and Gloire de Dyon Rose.— J. U. B .—These wm 
succeed on a wall facing W.N.W., provided they aro 
planted in deep, loamy, sandy soil, and have their roots 
protected In winter by a layer of ashes 3 in. or 4 in. 
thick. A broad coping to the wall daring winter, or a few 
evergreen boughs stuck about the tops would save them 
from injury by frotffr. 

215. —Standen’s Manure — J. 5.—This may be 
> used with advantage on Orange trees in pots now in bud. 


216. —Orange Trees in Pots —J. S. —The roots 
of these require at all stages of growth to be kept in a 
moist, but not sodden, condition, and by no means should 
they lie allow ed to become thoroughly dry. 

217. —Paul Neron Rose not Budding — C. J. 
Collier.— This Rose is later in breaking into growth than 
many other kinds, especially when not pruned back. 

218. —Fern Frond Designs — R. S.— An article on 
this subject was given at page 131 (No. 9) of Gardening 
Illustrated. 

219 — Ferns under Glass Cases.— R s -Unless 
air is admitted frequently to Ferns under glass, the 
fronds are sure to go mouldy and decay. 

220. —Camellias. — R. D. — You can obtain small 
plants at a cheap rate from any good nurseryman. 

221. —Bouvardias. — J. Spall.— The best soil f#r these 
is half turfy loam, half leaf-soil or cow manure, and a 
little sand. They may be propagated from the young 
shoots put In heat at any season of the year; spring is 
best. They should be cut back in spring. They may be 
wintered in a temperature of not less than 40°, if kept 
rather dry. 

222. —Boussingaultia baselloides -Tubcr.-Vie 
are not aware that the roots of this plant are edible. 

223. —Pruning Roses — Tuber .—Roses planted out 
under glass if done flowering would be better pruned 
back slightly In order to secure a second crop of flowers. 

224. Grafted Fuchsias and Roses .—Tuber.— 
If properly worked these should be united in a few weeks 
after grafting. 

225. —The Man-eating Plant.—J". C .—What you 
have been reading was a stupid skit suggested by the 
articles on the carnivorous plants. 

226. —Cats in Gardens. —J. W. S .—Destructive as 
cats are iu gardens at night, you are liable to severe pun¬ 
ishment if you destroy them. The best remedy we know 
of is to keep a dog. 

227. —Building a Greenhouse.— J. W. S .—You 
will find a good deal of information on this subject 
in our columns. 

228. —Scented Plants for Dark Office.— Vdo 
non Valeo. — The common Musk, Scented Verbena, 
Myrtles, Oak-leaved Pelargoniums, mixed with hardy 
Ferns, will thrive fairly well in a dark room if kept clear 
of dust. 

229. —Gloire de Dijon Roses.— Dahlia.— Unless 
well supplied with water when the flower buds are 
formed and kept clear of Insects, the buds will never 
properly develop themselves. 

230. —Japan Honeysuckle. —Morton. —This is quite 
hardy ; it will grow in any situation, but not flower. It* 
botanical name is Lonicera flexuoBa or L. japonica. 

231. —Soil for Nasturtiums.— Blackpool. —These 
These will grow well In any good garden mould, but if 
planted in rich holding soil they will grow faster and 
bloom longer, though not quite so profusely. If planted 
in poor soil they flower abundantly, but do not grow 
rapidly. 

232. —Potting Marechal Niel Roses — G. E. T — 
A good plan is to shorten back some of the strongest 
shoots, and when they have again started into growth 
re-pot, using good fibry loam. Manure Is best supplied 
when required In the form of liquid or as a top-dressing. 

233—Dwarf Apricots in Open Air in Devon — 
II. E IT—The beBt form of tree for planting in the open 
ground is the pyramid. In this way they should succeed well 
in good loamy soil. They may also be well cultivated in 
pots in the way recommended (see page 50, No. 4 of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated), only that they need not l>e placed 
indoors as there described. 

234. —Conservatory Plants.— S. V. T— You do not 
mention what kinds of plants you are trying to grow, so 
we cannot tell the reason of your failure. If you care¬ 
fully read our “ Week’s Gardening,” given in each num¬ 
ber, you may gain much information on the subject. 

235. —Geranium Buds Falling.- New Beginner.— 
Geraniums which are bought from the market in 
bloom, unless kept well supplied with water, and a little 
liquid manure be given to them, they are very liable to 
lose thdr buds. They miss the kind treatment and libe¬ 
ral supplies of food they received in the nursery. 

236. —Marechal Niel and Gloire de Dijon 
Roses in Pots.—These growing under glass require no 
shading if they are in a healthy state. If required to 
bloom in autumn some of the strongest growths must be 
cut back, and they must be kept growing; if not, plunge 
them out-of-doors in ashes, william Paul publishes a 
good book about Roses in pots. It may be had at our 
office, post free, 2s. 3d. 

I 237.—Quassia-chip Water. — Morton. — This is 
suitable Tor destroying gseen fly on any plants whatever, 
and is much safer than paraflln. 

238. —Standard Roses in Light Land. —F. H. Cl¬ 
in order to prevent the roots of the Roses becoming dry, 
apply a good covering of half-rotten manure. Cocoa-nut 
fibre, old tan, or even short Grass, and make the ground 
solid by treading, 

239. —Pinching the Shoots of Plum Trees.—All 
superfluous Bhoots may now be removed. 

240. —Standard Peach Trees.—I have a Peach 
(standard) under glass, which was only moved in Feb¬ 
ruary, it flowered well, but all the bloom has dropped off 
and the leaves are now turning yellow, and are covered 
with green fly. Would it do to move it out as a last re¬ 
source ?—G.[Encourage it to grow all you can by frequent 
waterings. Keep the young growth thinned out, and try 
to get the wood well ripened by autumn.] 

241. —A Destructive Beetle.—What Is the name 
of the insect, specimens of which 1 hare sent in a small 
box ? and what can be done to get rid of it ? Two year* I 
have planted a wall (stone and lime), in which fruit trees 
had formerly been, with Tea Roses. In May of both 
years the plants have been so eaten by these insects, that 
they all dwindle away. It seems to be a bug, and comes 
out on the wall and the plants after dark It eats off 
buds, and literally peels «ff the bark on the small trees. 
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They appear to be very numerous ; it is not easily killed, 
as I have steeped some for ten hours in petroleum, 
and found several alive. None of the professional gar¬ 
deners in this district know anything about the insect.— 
W. F. [The name of the insect is Otiorhynchus, which is 
a great pest. I should get rid of as many of them as I 
could by picking ; and try and drive the others away by 
syringing with Tobacco water, or by using the syringe and 
very cold water, so as to drop the beetles on the ground, 
and then secure as many as possible. The Tobacco water 
would, I think, run into the crevices of the walls, where 
probably many of the beetles would be hiding.—N. W.] 

242. —Rose Leaves Turning Yellow. - Enquirer. 
—This may be the cause of insutlicient root room in the 
case of plants in pots, or lack of water, or impoverished 
soil.] 

243. —Gooseberries Losing their Buds — G. A. 
—Frost has this year in many parts of the country done 
serious injury to the buds of Gooseberry trees, and, from 
the shoot you send, we should judge such was the case 


253. — Town Gardens. —A great deal has been said 
of late about what may be done in a town garden, but 
town gardens vary very much, and arc as dilferent one 
from another as many town gardens are from <.ountry 
gardens. I therefore presume that much of what has 
been said refers to positions such as Holloway, St. John's 
Wood, Brixton, or such like ; but the unfortunate indi¬ 
vidual who lives under the shadow of St. Paul's reads 
what may be done in town gardens without any distinc¬ 
tion as to position, and vainly wishes that something of 
the sort could be (lone in his. May I ask if any of your 
readers could help us as to what might be done with a 
garden within a mile of St. Paul's; whether any fruit or 
vegetables could be grown in such a place, and the kind 
most likely to thrive. Some of the gardens (mine, for in¬ 
stance), it must be borne in mind, have a northern as¬ 
pect.—S. I. 

254. —Cats.—A neighbour's cat comes every night and 
also once or twice a day, and scratches two holes in a bed 


of flower seeds; if covered over with wire netting, she 
list goes to the next bed. Can I clo anything to make 
ler forsake the place ? she forgets being drivt l away in 
a few hours.—B lackpool Subscriber. 

255. —Climbing Camellias and Myrtles —Will 
anyone tell mo what sorts of these should be grown out- 
of-doors that are hardy enough to stand our winter ?— 
Morton. 

256. —Wiring Flowers —Would some of the readers 
of Gardening kindly give a few hints on the wiring of 
flowers for decoration, bouquets, <feo. ?—Pliers. 

257. —Food for Budgerigars.— What is the proper 
food for these, and how can I define the sexes ? I have 
two both alike; they both make the Bame noise, and I 
cannot see the blue mark over the beak of either of them ; 
the only difference I can see is that one is larger than 
the other, and that the largest bird has the longest tail — 
w. Hunt. 


with yours. 

244. — Name of Plant. -F. IF. B. D.—The plant sent 
is one of the Horsetails (Equisetum). It is a troublesome 
weed in wet soils. Make your garden dry, and it will 
disappear. 

245 . —Pear, Apple, Plum, Gooseberry. Currant 
Trees, &C. — July is the month when the shoots 
of these are usually pruned back. 

Answers. 

146 — Nettles Edible —Take the leaves only, wash 
well, jut cover with water, add salt, and boil for ten 
minutes, strain, chop the leaves, put them into the liquid 
again, and boil another ten minutes ; remove from the 
Are, sprinkle about a dessert spoonful of oatmeal to a 
quart of water, stirring at the time, add pepper and 
butter to taste. —Lightclipfe. 

20i— Botany and Natural History, -nenfrey's 
lmtany is an excellent one; his advanced text book is 
also most thorough, For zoology there is an excellent 
primer in Macmillan’s Is. series, who also publish a 
larger book. 

12*2 —Destroying Rats and Mice in a Garden. 
—Procure a female kitten and keep it in the garden ; 
these vermin will quickly disappear. Feed it only in the 
morning and at midday, giving a little milk in the 
evening, and provide warm, dry quarters as a refuge in 
inclement weather. An amateur here wiiose garden is 
similarly situated to that of “ E.,” keeps it quite free in 
this manner. Hats and mice will not take poison readily 
when near an abundance of food.—J. C. B. 


156 -Budding Orange Trees.— With trees that 
have attained considerable dimensions I have found 
budding more satisfactory than grafting. The tree to 
be operated upon should be placed in a glass structure, 
where it mav be kept rather close, and be shaded until 
the buds are taken. Buds may be inserted in any of the 
wood which is as large as a common pencil, and they will 
take equally well upon two-year-old wood as upon that 
made in the past season. Insert the buds exactly in the 
same manner as in Rose budding. Every branch may be 
thus operated on with the result of forming in two years’ 
time a good fruitful specimen.—J. C. B. 

54.— Manure for Roses. -In a small garden with¬ 
out a back entrance or means of getting ordinary' manure 
to the ground, the following plan answers perfectly: Buy 
a 2s 0a. canister of Carter’s Guano, put 1 oz. to a gallon 
of water and give half a gallon to each Rose twice in 
the week Marshal Niel must not be pruned at all.— 
J. N. L. 


Questions. 

246 .— Treatment of Budgerigars.— In your issue 
of the *24th an account of the treatment of Budgerigars 
Is given I should be glad to know if the same remarks 
apply to Rosetta Parakeets ? I have had a pair in a small 
cage for five years; they never seemed inclined to breed 
until this spring, when last week I found an egg in their 
cage and on Saturday they laid another; but, unfor¬ 
tunately they were disturbed, and consequently eat them 
on Sunday morning. Yesterday afternoon there was 
another egg, which I have taken away, and will give to 
anyone inclined to hatch.—L. F. F. 

247 —Cultivation of Primroses.—I have lust col¬ 
lected two hundred roots from Borne forest land, where 
they grow in such numbers that I could have had hun¬ 
dreds more. I noticed they had sown themselves in the 
decayed leaves of the trees, through which the stem of 
each plant passed, the decayed leaves being about 1 in. 
thick but the roots of the Primroses were deep in a stiff 
clav ’which was thoroughly wet. From this I conclude 
they require a very stiff soil and plenty of water. The 
flowers were very large and fine.—N ap. 

248 —Cut Flowers.—Will cut flowers last longer 
by cutting some of the leaves of the plant with them ? 


249 —Disease in Pansies.—I should be glad to know 
if any of your readers have experienced a curious and 
fatal disease in these plants. I observe them one day in 
nerfect health, and two or three days after they are 
drooping, with the leaders a sickly yellow tinge ; take 
hold of them, and they come away at the collar of the 
root this being very like the colour in the Potato 
disease I have grown Pansies for twenty years, and 
never had it till last year; it is now appearing again. 
When the roots are dug up they are perfectly healthy, 
which makes it very mysterious. I have tried various ex- 
dneient* among them sand and lime about the plants, 
watering with lime water, without effect. -W. T. 


250 —Erica carnea — I have perfectly healthy plants 
of this which have not flowered. Can any one suggest 
the reason ? also, how can I propagate it ?—L. A. S. 

251 —Heating Greenhouse —I have just made a 
very small greenhouse, 6 ft. by 3 ft. Gin. ; can any of your 
readers tell me whether a pyramid night light (or say 
two or three) would heat it sufficient to keep out the 
frost ? I am told paraffin oil will do ; I have no room for 
gas-pipes, &c. 

252 —Climbers for Walls.-Can anyone recommend 
me a few good evergreen climbers for covering a wall 
having a south-east aspect iu Devon?—H. E. W. 
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ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

S ticks, tallies, mats, virgin 

CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACKITH <$c CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

F OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

apply to W. * J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester._ 


To Gardeners and Amateurs. 

T EBBS’ UNIVERSAL FUMIGATOR 

for Greenhouses, &c., entirely supersedes pots or 
any other makeshift contrivance. Try one. You will 
never regret the purchase. Saves a deal of trouble and 
annoyance. Can be had of all Nurserymen and Seeds¬ 
men. Price 3s., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 0d. each. Wholesale of 
FLANAGAN «fc SON, 89. Cheapside, London; and 
CORRY & SOPER, Shad Thames, S.E. 


Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

• Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. Pontederia 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
aud Bog Plants._ 


G ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle 
Company (Limited)._ 


H OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

description fixed complete in any part of the 
country for warming greenhouses, conservatories, forcing 
pits, &c. Plans and estimates on application.—J. Jones 
& Sons, 6, Bankside, Southwark, London, S.E. 


H orticultural glass.—B oote 

<fc Millson, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


E DWARD TANN’S Paper Collar and 

Stationery Stores, 308, High Holbom, and 75, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Best collars and cuffs for ladies, 
gentlemen, and children. Samples and Illustrated Lists 
Bent for six stamps. 


J OHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Established 

1805), MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKER to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE, TENT, and SHED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies, <fec. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand BUNT¬ 
ING, &c. Sample book of Garden Specialities, free by 
post, 2 stamps. The “ GWYNFE ’’ PATENT HAMMOCK 
TENT COMBINED can bo seen erected at 48, LONG 
LANE, WEST SM1THF1ELD, LONDON. 


TTT ANTED TO PURCHASE, within 

Y V 15 miles or so of London, from 0 to 12 acres of 
good Land, suitable for vegetable culture, with house or 
good cottage. —Apply, “H. H. T.,” 37, Southampton 
Street, Oovent Garden, W.C. 


HAVE YOU NOT A TENT? 

At London Bridge, S.B., 

Is to be seen a new fairy-like TENT. A Summer-house 
worthy of the name. Perfect shelter from sun and rain 
can be obtained by this new Tent, which is 9 ft. in 
diameter with 0-ft. walls. 


Complete for £3. 



PROTECT your plants 

"FR G D 0 M 0 “ 

REGISTERED 1 ** 


TRADE MARK 


For price list a particulars Address* 

BENJAMIN FDGINGTON 

LM 2 Duke S- LA LondonBr/dge 


NOW READY. 

EWING & COMPANY’S 

List of New Roses 

Is a most select one of 
The best new English and French varieties. 

This, and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well- 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Gratis and Post Free to Applicants. 

Ewing & Co., Eaton, near Norwich. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, anil their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, &c.— 8d. per lb. packet. 


Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, <tc. 



R IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, 
90, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Coru.iill, London. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffield, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen . 3s. 

Per Fifty . iOs. 

Per Hundred . in ••• ••• 17s. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Address ^he Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Oovent-garden, London, W.C, 


Original fro-m 
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NOVELTY IN 

Window k Conservatory 
ZBLinsriDS- 

ThE PIN OLEUM W00DWIRE BLINDS, 

Especially introduced to combine Durability with Ele¬ 
gance and Cheapness. 

They can be easily washed and cleaned for any numbe 
of times without taking them to pieces, and no amount 
of washing will deteriorate their appearance. 

They form an effective Window Shade. 
Admitting a soft subdued light, and allowing free circu¬ 
lation of air without causing a draught. 

They are Cheaper than any other Blinds in 
the Market, 

Costing from 2jd. per square foot (fitted up complete). 

They roll up with the greatest ease, and are 
almost Indestructible. 

These Blinds are especially suitable for 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Verandahs, 
Chapels, Public Buildings, Hotels, 
Warehouses, & Picture Galleries. 

Pattern Books to sell from can be had at a nominal price 
on application. 


19 


Paul Metz, 

and 20, HAMSELL STREET, 

LOISTIDOnsr, EL CL 


N B.— PAUL METZ is also th ‘ Sole Consignee of the 
Celebrated “EMPRESS” &“CLEOPATRA” 
GARDEN HAMMOCKS (guaranteed to carry 
400 lb.), including bag and hooks, 6s. 9d. and 12s. 6d. 
respectively for full size. 

A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS. 

N EIGHBOUR’S CELEBRATED BEE 

HIVES, Philadelphia Exhibition, 1870 ; Paris Ex 
hibition, 1867, 1878. Three Silver Prize Medals awarded 
to George Neighbour & Sons. 

NEIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED 
COTTAGE BEE HIVE, 

As originally 
introduced by 
Gko. Neighbour i 
Sons, 

working three 
bell-glasses, 
is neatly and 
strongly made of 
straw; it has three 
windows in the 
lower Hive. 

This Hive will be 
found to possess 
many practical 
advantages, and is 
more easy of 
management than 
any other Beehive 
that has been 
introduced, 
stand for ditto, 10s. 6d. 
IVES of most approved construction, 



Price, complete, £1 15s. 
[LAME II * 


BAR Fit, 

at 7s. Gd., 128. Gd., to 25s. each. 

PHILADELPHIA FRAME HIVES, complete, with 
cover and stand, 42s. 

An Italian Alp Queen, with full directions for uniting 
to Black Stocks, at current prices. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEES. Stocks and swarms 
may be obtained as heretofore. 

“THE APIARY.” By ALFRED NEIGHBOUR. 5s 
postage 5d. 

A newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved hives, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 127, High Holborn, 
\V.C. ; or 119, Regent Street, London, W. 


Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c. 

i AN be obtained in toll sizes and qualities 




of BETHAM <fc SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E C. B. it Son have always a large Stock in London of 
20-iu. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 10-in., 20-in. by 
18-in., in lG-oz. and 21-oz. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

1J Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris-Society, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen oopy, by post, 4i<i.; post free for 
12 months, 18a.; six months, 9s. 9d. Price hi., at News¬ 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. _ * 

A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal 

J franqais pour l'Angloterre: Politique, Literature, 
Sciences, Arts, Yarictcs, Nouyelles, ct Notes. Un 
cxempLiire par la poste 4$d., en timbres poBte.. Abone- 
ment franco par la poBto—uu an, 18s.; Bix mois, 9s. 9d. 
On s'abonno aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C.___ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: “ La 

Lj Semaine FRANCAISE is well printed on good paper 
at a low prioe ; any student of French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 
giving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
France.”— She ffield Telegraph . _ 

tTSEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

1 J Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 


L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ La 

Semaine FRANCAISE has beeu brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary Freach from all points of 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It certainl y merits suoooaa."—Graphic. _ 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will bo far better for most than any one of the best papers 
published in Paris itself. We are much pleased with the 
character of it, and believe it will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
printing is very well dono.”—Queen._ 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. —“La 

1-J Semaine Francaise is admirably suited for the 
perusal of educated Englishmen .**—- Brighton Guardian. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

I J Semaine Francaise is he title of a new weekly 
Fronch papor published in Lot don for English readers. 
The number beforo us is woll selected as to oontents, and 
contains nows of Fronch matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some space, we are 
pleaaod to see, is devoted to -c ienoe.**— Nature. _ 


TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

Lj Semaine Francaise is an exoellent means for one 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
oontents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the Frenoh is of the purest. La Semaine 
Francaise will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it **—Nottingham 
Journal. __ 

r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.— "A 

-I French nowspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Skmainf. Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place before 
English readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper contains numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of nows, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable abili ty.**— Whitehaven Neves, _ 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“This 

JL 1 periodical is very well done, and will be highly ap¬ 
preciated by tboso who care to keep themselves an courant 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 

I mblished in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
ournals publis hed in Franoe .**—Medical Prut. _ 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ We 

Li think our readers will like the notion of reading in 
one T os Dibat ., he Soir, Le Pays, and other Paris news¬ 
papers, or tho better parts of tnern. Wc considor it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself bo tho best International. The 
project hai this further advantage ; it may correct eilf- 
oontred views by showing how we look to our neigh¬ 
bours.”— Literary Churchman. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tel 

1-i est le titre d’un journal hebdomadnire, nous pour- 
rions dire d'uno revue de tons los jonrnaux francaise 
acor^dit<5s. Co journal riiunit, soh3 le m£me couvert, 24 
on 32 p*ges grand format, et dans cos pages sont publics, 
en franqais, los meilleurs articles, politiques, critiques, ct 
litt^rairos, qui out paru pendant la semaino dans les jonr¬ 
naux de Paris. Assurdmont le num^ro quo nous avons sous 
les yenx est un excellent specimen de ce que pent faire un 
heureux choix, guid«$ pur une intelligence parfaito de ce 

} ui pout intchresser les lecteurs .”—Nouvelle Chronique de 
erery. 

f A~SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tho 

Li idoa is an oxoollent one, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and increasing number arc 
studying tho language of our neighbours, and jnst- need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles are varied and Bparlcilngly written, 
and tho get up of tho wholo is worthy of toe object the 
editor has in view.”—Christian News. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE —“ No 

1 J translation can give tho crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to enable our educated classes to enjoy at 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To tboso classes we recommend tho new journal 
La Semaine Francaise.”— Kidderminster Shuttle . 
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WREATHS AND GARLANDS FORj 
TREES. 

There is a graceful way of using hardy 
climbers, which, improved and modified, 
deserves to be generally practised. The 
numerous cultivated hardy climbers are 
rarely seen to advantage, owing to their 
being stiffly trained against walls. The 
greater number of hardy climbers have 
gone out of cultivation, owing to their 
being generally ill-placed and ill-treated. 
One of the happiest of all ways of using 
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est trees, and we can conceive nothing 
more beautiful than a veil of such a one as 
Clematis montana suspended from the branch 
of a tall tree. A whole host of lovely 
plants may be grown in this way apart from 
the well-known and popular climbing plants. 
There are, for example, many species of 
Clematis which have never come into cul¬ 
tivation, but which are quite a*3 beautiful 
as climbers can be. The same may be said 
of Honeysuckles, wild Vines, and various 
families, the names of which may be found 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Even trees in formal lines may be 
wreathed with climbing plants, as shown in 
our illustration. Stretching from the foot 
of the fountain there is a long water-basin, 
with a walk on each side bordered with 
Plane trees, which, meeting overhead, make 
a long leafy arch, the effect of the fountain 
group at the end being good. It is, of 
course, heightened by the leafy canopy of 
Planes, but very much more so by the use 
made of Ivy and Virginian Creeper. Be¬ 
tween the trees the Irish Ivy is planted, 



Wreaths of Ivy and Virginian Creeper on Bteim of Plane trees ; the Ivy forming the lower evergreen wreath, and planted where 
it touches the ground ; Virginian Creeper forming the upper and lighter wreath, and planted against the trees. 


them is that of training them in a free 
mannerVgainst trees. By this means many 
beauti^dreffects may be secured. The trees 
must not, as a rule, be those crowded in 
shrubberies ; they must stand free on the 
turf. Established trees have usually some¬ 
what exhausted the ground near their base, 
but nutriment may easily be afforded to 
a hardy climbing shrub. In some low 
trees the graceful companion may garland 
their heads; in tall ones the stem only 
may at first be adorned. But some vigor¬ 


ous climbers could 
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in catalogues. In consequence, however, of 
the fact that no system of growing these 
plants to advantage has ever been carried 
out in our gardens, nurseries are by no 
means so rich in them as could be desired. 
Much of the northern tree and shrub 
world is garlanded with creepers, which may 
be grown in the way suggested, and in similar 
ones, as, for example, on banks and in 
hedgerows. The naked stems of trees in 
our pleasure-grounds, however, have the 
first claim on our attention in planting gar¬ 
lands. 


and then trained up in rich, thick, but 
graceful wreaths, so as to join the stems at 
about 8 ft. from the ground. At about 1 ft. 
or so above the Ivy, another and almost 
straight wreath of Virginian Creeper is 
placed, and the effect of these two simple 
wreaths from tree to tree is excellent. 
They seem to fall from the pillar-like stems 
of the Planes, the bottom of the lower 
wreath resting on the earth. An adoption 
of such a plan would add verdure and grace 
to many a formal grove, now bare about 
the base of the-^rpea. 
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Bast Time to Cut Timber.—Dr. Hartig, 
v/lio has made numerous experiments to deter¬ 
mine the point, states that March and April are 
the he3t months in which to cut timber for 
building purposes, as it then contains its lowest 
per cent, of moisture, which he states to be 47 
per cent. During the three previous months it 
has 51 per cent., and the three following ones 
4S. He further states that properly-seasoned 
timber should not contain more than from 20 to 
25 per cent, of moisture, and never less than 10 
per cent. If the moisture is removed to a still 
greater extent the wood loses strength and 
becomes brittle. Another authority states that 
if trees are felled as soon as they are in full leaf, 
and allowed to remain undisturbed until the 
leaves dry up and f;ill off, the timber will be 
found well seasoned. 

What is the best Low Evergrreen 
Hedge ?—I want to make a low evergreen 
hedge on the garden side of a newly-planted 
Quick hedge. Both hedges will be kept cut 
down to 4 ft., to allow of our seeing over into a 
paddock. Yew is too dangerous so near young 
horses. If Thuja Lobbi bears the knife, and 
could be cut decently as low as 4 ft., it seems 
the prettiest green. Siberian Arbor-vita; is a 
better natural shape, but turns in winter a dirty 
brown colour, very inferior to Thuja Lobbi. 
Dhillyrea is a lovely dark colour, but arc there 
any varieties dwarf enough to make a low hedge 
without becoming all wood ? Chinese Juniper 
has as lovely a green as any of the plants just 
named, but it seems to make a naked stem 
quickest of all of them. Will some of your ex¬ 
perienced readers help me to decide?— Planter. 
[The plant, of all others, for your purpose is the 
Holly. The Boxwood is also well adapted for 
such a purpose. If a Conifer is wanted, some 
of the varieties of Cupresstis Lawsoniana, par¬ 
ticularly the C. L. viridis, would be superior to 
the Thuja Lobbi.] 

Ancient Yew Trees —The churchyard 
at Overton, in Flintshire, says Science Gossip, is 
planted thickly with splendid Yews. One, 
quite hollow, measured 30 ft. in circumference 
at 3 ft. from the ground. Again, there are 
twenty large Yew trees in the churchyard at 
Gresford, in Denbighshire, one of which girths 
20 ft. in circumference 5 ft. from the ground ; 
it is more than GO ft. high, and is supposed to be 
about 1450 years old, planted in the year 420, 
when the Romans finally left Britain, Wales 
being at that time a Roman province. Those 
are, however, not so large as the one in the 
churchyard of Darley, Derbyshire, which 
measures 33 ft. round the trunk, and, though 
bereft of many of its branches, is still in full 
vigour. In the churchyard, Tisbury, Dorset¬ 
shire, there is now standing an immense Yew 
tree, which measures 37 ft. in circumference. 
The trunk is quite hollow; it is entered by 
means of a rustic gate, and seventeen people re¬ 
cently breakfasted in its interior. One in 
Staines is upwards of 1000 years old. The 
great Yew at Fortingal, Perthshire, N.B., is 
stated by Gilpin, in his “ Forest Scenery,” vol. 
i., p. 282, to measure 56 .J ft. in circumference, 
and supposed to have existed at the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era. 

Planting Willows on River Banks. 

—I propose, by planting Willows, to consoli¬ 
date the banks of a winding brook, which are 
continually being washed away. Which is the 
best kind of Willow to plant under such cir¬ 
cumstances ? and which is the best way of plant¬ 
ing it ? Shall I plant rooted trees or cuttings ? 
If cuttings, shall I plant them upright or in a 
diamond fashion, like Loudon’s Willow hedges? 
Is Alder as good or better than Willow for the 
purpose ? — Rivalts. [ After many experi¬ 
ments in the United States, the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has decided that the 
only effectual way to retain or consolidate the 
banks of their rapid watercourses is to plant 
Willows, and that plan is now being adopted. 
The kind of Willow best suited for that pur¬ 
pose is the Salix fragilis, or any of its varieties, 
or the Huntingdon Willow. Stakes or cuttings 
nro preferable to rooted plants ; first, because 
the banks are not disturbed, or the turf broken 
by pushing the cuttings into them ; and, secondly, 
all Willows grow best from enttings.] 

Solatium jasminoide3.— As a wall-climber this ia 
a plant that ia not at all sufficiently appreciated; atKew 
It thrives perfectly, and has lived out nnd flowered for 
luanv years, and produced Its pretty white flowers so pro- 
luesly as to form a very conspicuous object, whether seen 
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at hand or at a distance. It is a native of Chili, and is 
worthy the attention of anyone who is in need of wall 
plants; it would also be useful for training up pillars, 
verandahs, trellises, &c. It likes good sandy loam.—U. 


FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES OUT-OF-DOORS. 

In nineteen out of every twenty of the gardens 
of England Strawberries are not grown out-of- 
doors to the best advantage. In the first place 
the ground is not well prepared previously to 
planting ; in the second the runners arc not 
selected sufficiently early to obtain a crop of 
fruit the following season; and, lastly, the 
plants are allowed to remain on the same ground 
year after year, until only the merest apology 
for a crop is obtained from them. Under good 
cultivation the Strawberry will succeed in 
almost any description of soil, although a deep 
loam of a clayey nature suits it best. To very 
light soils it is advantageous to add clayey loam 
if it can be readily obtained. The ground in¬ 
tended for the reception of the plants should be 
prepared by being trenched at least 20 in. deep, 
applying at the same time a good dressing of 
farm-yard manure. As Straw!jerries are now 
frequently planted, a season is lost before a crop 
can bo gathered ; this ought not to he. A crop 
of Peas, Potatoes, Cabbages, or anything that 
can be taken from the ground before the second 
week in July may be grown, and as soon as they 
arc cleared off the space intended for the .Straw¬ 
berries should be trenched, as the plants will 
succeed all the better if the ground lias been 
prepared a few weeks previously. The runners 
must be prepared for planting as soon as they 
can be obtained, and in most seasons this will 
be about the first week in July. They should 
be layered in small pots, in a compost consisting 
of three parts loam to one of well-rotted manure, 
and each runner should be kept in its place by 
means of a small peg ; some place a small stone 
on the tendril to keep the runner in position, 
but this does not hold it so securely as a peg. 

l’n about a fortnight the most forward runners 
will be ready to be removed from the parent 
plants, when they may be cut away and placed 
in some open space until the later ones aro 
ready, winch will be in about a week or ten 
days. The ground by this time should be ready 
for their reception, as the sooner they are 
planted the more abundant will be the crop the 
following season. The rows should be 2 ft. 
apart, and the same distance should be allowed 
between the plants. The operation of planting 
should be performed in a careful manner, and a 
shallow depression ought to be left around each 
plant, in order that they may be watered effec¬ 
tually should continued dry weather set in. 
.Strawberries, especially on light soils, are liable 
to be attacked by red spider about planting 
time ; and should the young plants be infested 
with this pest, it will be necessary to dip their 
leaves in a pail of water, in which a quarter of 
a pound of Tobacco has been stcejMnl, and in 
which the same quantity of soft soap has been 
dissolved ; as unless red spider can be dislodged 
from the leaves the plants will not ijrow freely. 

After the plants are put in the ground they 
will require no other attention tliat season 
except running the hoe between the rows to 
destroy incipient weeds. By these means a 
good crop of fruit may be secured the season 
after planting, and I may add that after many 
years’^ experience I have found it to be most 
advantageous to destroy the plants as soon as 
the fruit is gathered, as sufficient runners can 
be obtained to plant a fresh bed for the following 
year’s crops. I have repeatedly left the plants 
to bear a second crop, and have compared them 
with those which were planted the previous 
year, and the result has been that both in wet 
and dry seasons the largest crops and best fruit 
have been invariably obtained from the young 
plants. This system of cultivation is also, I 
believe, the most profitable, inasmuch as no 
time is lost as regards cropping; for the ground, 
it will be remembered, was just cleared of an 
important crop of vegetables previous to its 
being trenched and well manured for the Straw¬ 
berries. As soon as the old Strawberry plants 
aro cleared off, which can be done readily by 
cutting them just underneath the surface with 
a spade, they may either be wheeled out to the 


vegetable heap or burned on the ground ; the 
space should be hoed deeply over with a draw 
hoe, and may be planted at once with white 
Broccoli, no other preparation being required. 
The same system of cultivation may De pursued 
year after year with the most satisfactory 
results. 

As to varieties, the earliest to ripen is Black 
Prince, which is an abundant bearer, and when 
cultivated on the annual system its fruit is of 
fair average size, while that from old beds is 
not larger than good-sized Marrowfat Peas. 
Keen’s Seedling still maintains its character as 
being an excellent second early dessert Straw¬ 
berry, and it makes an excellent preserve of a 
rich dark colour. President is a grand sort for 
dessert, and seldom fails to bear a good crop. 
Premier is a very large-fruited kind, of a rich 
dark colour, and bears abundantly ; though a 
desirable sort, it is only second-rate as regards 
flavour. Sir Charles Napier is an excellent 
variety for preserving. Its fruit ia very large, 
of a bright red colour, and of a sub-acid flavour, 
which is liked by some. British Queen, a fine 
old sort, of large size, is still the richest 
flavoured of all Straw berries, and the best for 
stiff loamy soils. Frogmorc Late Pine is un¬ 
doubtedly the best of the late Pine-flavoured 
sorts. Its fruit is of large size, cone-shaped, and 
borne in profusion. Besides these there are 
many more excellent varieties, but the kinds 
just named are sufficient even for very large 
gardens. J. D. 


Remedies for American Blight.— 

Take half a peck of quicklime, half a pound of 
flour of sulphur, and quarter of a pound of 
lamp-black. Mix with boiling water, so aa to 
form a thick paint. With this, in winter, when 
the leaves are oft", paint the branches, having 
first removed all loose bark. Remove the soil 
from the bottom of the stem to the main roots, 
and paint the roots as far as they are exposed. 
The paint should be warm when used. When it 
has become dry the trees should be looked over, 
and all cracks and lioles stopped with well-worked 
clay. After frost, the clay stoppings should he 
dressed again, to close any cracks that may occur. 
Ammoniacal liquor from gasworks, a solution of 
softsoap, strong Tobacco-water and brine, may also 
be employed with success. Or dissolve 1 lb. of soda 
in 1 gallon of rain-water ; shake this up in a vessel 
with 1 pint of spirits of turpentine until they amal¬ 
gamate ; add more water to make the quantity up to 
lOgallons. Apply to tho trees with agarden engine 
or syringe having a fine rose. Or, mix goose-grease 
and flour of sulphur together in the proportion of 
8 oz. of the former to 2 oz. of the latter, and 
apply with a paint-brush. Coal-tar, naphtha, 
and linseed oil, laid on with a brush, have also 
been used with good effect. 

Woollen Refuse or Shoddy for the 
Bottoms of Vine Borders.— This is one 
of the best materials with which I am acquainted 
for covering rubble in the bottoms of Vine 
borders, especially when it can be had long in 
texture, and before the oil is pressed out of it. 
When such is the case it is almost indestructible, 
and when pressed down by the superincumbent 
soil it becomes like a piece of felt, preventing 
the smallest particle of soil from passing through 
it ; besides, if the borders are watered with 
liquid manure, it acts as a filter. On widening 
a Vino border, the rubble bottom of which bad 
been covered over with this material to a depth 
of 2 in., I found the fibrous roots of the Vines 
so thickly interwoven with the woollen refuse, 
that they would of themselves have prevented 
any soil from passing through them, and I am 
surprised that it is not more extensively used 
than it is, especially in counties where it can be 
had so abundantly. I have known Heather or 
Ling used for bottoming borders.—J. T. 

Gooseberry Training and Protec¬ 
tion. —A very excellent way of growing the 
Gooseberry, and at the same time protecting it 
from frost, is to train the shoots on a low trellis, 
made, say, of three lines of thin galvanizeh wire, 
rising 3 ft. or 4 ft. high. These should be fixed 
in lines at 3 ft. apart, and the plants placed 
rather closely, so that the trellis may be covered 
quickly and well. By this arrangement a net 
may be stretched over a number of lines with 
less trouble than ■would be required to “net” 
half-a-dozen bushes on the old plan ; while the 
berries may be gathered as readily as if the 
bushes were not netted at all. 
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VEGETABLES. 


HAULIFLOWERS IN HOT WEATHER. 

J.v hot, o• cummers it is often difficult to pro- 
iIuok really guini Cauliflowers. If May and June 
are do-., scorchirigly liot, the earliest batch may 
t'ini out unusually good; bnt, under ordinary 
t p cn i ftances, ai tho summer advances they 
cither flower prematurely, or, if the plants attain 
to their fall 812 °, instead of forming close white 
hcaits, they produce open unequally-shaped 
heads. For this the best remedy is manare and 
moisture. Irrigation, when applied to soils 
liable to burn up quickly, is a great source of 
fertility, but when it has to be carried out by 
means of the watering-put it is a very fatiguing 
ai d expensive operation. There will probably 
co r.fi a time when most gardens will be fitted up 
with convenient watering apparatus, so that in 
the distribution of this neoeeaary element one 
man will be able to do the work of half-a-dosen 
in the old-fashioned way. 

In dry and unsuitable soils the best plan to in¬ 
cure a supply of Cauliflowers during the hob 
months is to seleot the ooolest pieoe of land that 
is available for the May and June sowings, dig 
out trenches the width of the spade and 1 ft. deep, 
in the direction in which the rows are intended 
to run ; put in the bottom of the trenches 6 in. 
of rotten manure, if so much can be spared, tread 
the manure down firmly, and fill in with soil to 
within 3 in. of the top; press the soil down with 
the head of a rake, so as to have a tolerably firm 
B 'cd bed, draw a shallow drill along each trenoh, 
and sow the Cauliflower seed thinly along the 
centre. When the plants appear, thin them oat 
to 15 in. or 18 in. apart. As the plants advance 
iu growth, draw a little soil around their stems 
and cover the surface with manure, Grass, or 
any thing suitable that is at hand. Bach plants 
will grow on unchecked, and, if a watering should 
be necessary, being planted in trenches, the plants 
will get the full benefit of it. Another mode of 
planting Cauliflowers or other green crops, such 
us Brussels Bpronts, Ac., when a maximum re¬ 
sult is desired, is, after the land has been marked 
out m the osnal way with a line, to dig out holes 
about 1 ft. square and rather more deep, put a 
pood spadeful of rotten manure in the bottom of 
each hole, return the soil, press it down wiihthe 
feet, and dibble a plant into the centre of each 
so treated. This, of course, must be looked upon 
as a special preparation for a particular crop, 
and in a soil with which it is difficult to deal. I 
have cultivated sandy loams which might be 
manured and dug in the hottest weather without 
any necessity to feel uneasy about obtaining the 
necessary solidity, for the first shower or a good 
watering would expel the air, settle the soil, and 
the plants would commence growth immediately. 
But other soils are quite different. I have known 
places where, if the land had been dug deeply in 
Bummer, it would be altogether useless for im¬ 
mediate planting, and it is under such circum¬ 
stances that the plan of digging trenches for 
inoh crops as late Peas, Cauliflowers, French 
Beans, Ac., and placing the manure in the bot¬ 
tom of the trenches is so peculiarly beneficial. 
As a rule, never dig rank manure into any land 
that dries quickly, except in tbe autumn.—H. 


WATER-CRESS IN THE GARDEN. 

At the end of July of last year I determined 
to attempt the growing of Water-cress in my 
garden, and to it a plot of ground about 9 ft. 
ey 6 ft., under shade of the house, and scarcely 
fitted for the growth of other vegetables, was 
appropriated. It was also not more than 10 ft. 
or 12 ft. from the pump. I commenced by 
removing the soil about (i in. deep, and rendered 
the subsoil, by beating and treading, as imper¬ 
vious as I could. I then replaced the earth, 
forming ridges 9 in. wide and 4 in. high, with 
valleys between of the same width. The floors 
I had levelled with a slight fall from the pump 
side of the bed, and, when I had arranged my 
ridges and valleys, I tested them by means of 
their future artificial supply of water. I then 
—every S in. on each side of the ridge, ami about 
halfway up it—put in my plants. Tho hot 
weather of last summer retarded their striking, 
hut, by shading and a liberal supply of water 
from the pump—which I conveyed by means of 
a trough, made of two strips of board, hung on 
to the spout of the puinp-^I was soon ruble to 
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have, and had, a dish of beautifully fresh 
Water-cress on my table at least twice every 
day until the frost was very severe. I have 
this year dug the bed over and replanted, and, 
although it is not yet (owing to the ungenial j 
weather) a carpet or green, 1 have been able, for i 
some weeks past, to have seme everyday. The , 
flavour is quite equal, some say superior, to ! 
that found in the ditches, Ac. It is, however, 
smaller, and has less stalks, and, I am inclined i 
to think, in very hot weather is somewhat j 
tough, but it is, nevertheless, a luxury, and one j 
which I fully appreciate. E. L. j 


PLANTING. 

Many will tell you that planting, more especially 
such hardy things as Cabbages, &c., is a very 
simple operation ; that, in fact, you have merely 
to make the hole and stick the plants in, and 
they will start oil’ growing at once. This is a 
great mistake. (Jo over the ground after a man 
that closes his plants well and one that hangs 
them, and you will sec the difference even in the 
most favourable weather, while if it should 
happen to turn dry it may, and most likely will, 
make all the difference between having a crop 
and having none. At the same time it is very- 
simple if a person learns the right way at first. 
Hoping it may be useful for some, I will try and 
explain this way. Having pushed your dibber 
into the earth rather deeper than the plant is to 
go, give it a half-turn as you withdraw it. This 



The way to Plant. 


will leave the hole nice and smooth, and stop 
any loose crumbs from falling in and filling the 
hole up. Then place the plant with the roots 
hanging straight down the hole ; this is im¬ 
portant, as a plant never grows so well if the 
root is doubled up, so as to point upwards. 
Then put the dibber about H in. or 2 in. away 
from the plant, slanting so as to join the first 
hole about the bottom of the root. This leaves 
a triangular wedge of earth between the plant 
and the dibber. Now', if you draw the handle 
of the dibber towards the plant this wedge of 
earth will bo pressed against the roots of the 
plant all the way. Anything planted in this 
fashion is sure to do, as the earth is pressed 
solid to the roots. The usual way is, after 
putting the plant in the hole, to give a tap with 
the point of the dibber, closing tne earth up to 
the neck of the plant, but letting all the lower 
part of the root hang loose. The plant then 
has a severe struggle to get its roots in the 
earth, often perishing in the attempt, more 
especially if the weather should happen to turn 
dry. _ C. 


CABBAGE CULTURE 

The common Cabbage, as every one knows, iz 
grown in every garden, however small. It is, 
asa rule, little esteemed in private establishments, 
excepting for the servants’ hall. Cabbage 
Greens, or the youUg hearts that push from the 
stump after cutting the head, are generally used 
for the more delicate dishes. Young spring and 
autumn Cabbages are extensively grown for 
market, and realise high prices when in good 
condition. Summer Cabbage is brought largely 
into market, but when other vegetables are 
plentiful it is little thought of, although in dry 
summers high prices are sometimes demanded 
for it. 

Sowing and Planting.—The most im¬ 
portant sowings of Cabbage are those which are 
required to form a supply through the spring 
and early summer months. These sowings 
should consist of several varieties that naturally 
succeed each other in coining into use. How¬ 
ever, very early kinds should not be sown too 
early in the summer, as there is a possibility of 
their running to seed, which they arc sometimes 
apt to do in dry weather. From the middle of 


July to the middle of August is the time usually 
chosen for this operation ; but much will depend 
ujxm the season, soil, and locality. The begin¬ 
ning of August will in most places be found to 
be the best. Plants from seed sow n at that time 
are generally ready to plant out by the end of 
September or beginning of October, and they 
have then ample time to get established before 
the winter sets in. 

For autumn supply a sowing should be made 
from the middle of March to the beginning of 
April, and planted out in June and July—they 
then come into use in August and September; 
and if a second and rather larger sowing be made 
in the last week in April, and planted out in 
July and August, they will come into use from 
October to December ; and a small sowing of a 
dwarf kind that hearts quickly, sown in May, 
will form nice little heads for use in January, 
which, with the Greens produced from the 
stumps of those that have been cut, will last 
until the spring Cabbage comes in. 

Cabbage plants intended to stand the winter 
are best planted with a crowbar in firm undug 
ground, such as has recently carried a crop of 
Onions, or other surface-rooting plants that have 
not impoverished the ground too much. The 
ground must, of course, have been well manured 
for the previous crop to Cabbage, or good results 
cannot be expected. 

A firm, stiff, rich soil is the best for Cabbages, for 
if grown in loose, light soil, they do not heart 
so well, neither is the quality so good. Cabbage 
seed should at all times be sown on light, rich 
land, and the plants should not lie allowed to 
overcrow'd each other before they are put out, 
but as soon as large enough to handle be pricked 
out 6 in. or 8 in. apart, or Ije thinned out, and 
the remainder transferred to their final positions 
as soon as they are sufficiently large. The dis¬ 
tance to plant them apart depends upon the va- 
riety grown, but 2 ft. between the row's, and 
from 15 in. to 18 in. from plant to plant in the 
rows, will generally lie found sufficient space if 
the ground be in good heart. 

Cutting 1 Cabbage. —A little more atten¬ 
tion might be advantageously paid to this sub¬ 
ject than is generally the ease, for although 
Cauliflowers ami Brussels Sprouts cannot always 
be had just when wanted, tender Cabbage may 
be had with very little management. Supposing 
w'e plant Cabbages in autumn, they will come 
into use nice anil tender towards the beginning 
of summer; but if tho household be generally 
not able to use them as fast as they grow, the 
heads are allowed to sw r ell until they burst, or 
go to seed or rot, and eventually become quite 
useless for cooking purposes. In gardens from 
which large establishments have to be supplied, 
Cabbages are generally wanted as soon as they 
are ready, and a number of heads are cut daily, 
but the experienced gardener does not cut tho 
head off at the surface of the soil, but just at 
the neck, leaving a few of the bottom leaves ; 
consequently, before the quarter has been cut 
over, the first-cut plants have made another 
break and become furnished with a whole cluster 
of young succulent heads, which fold imme¬ 
diately, and are fit to cut before the first heads 
are quite finished. The plants will even break 
and fold a third time, and in this way a plot of 
Cabbage may be made to afford a supply nearly 
all the year round. The vigour, free growth, 
and tenderness of the heads w’ill be greatly pro¬ 
moted by frequent stirrings of the soil between 
the rows and mulching with any loose material, 
such as short Grass or leaves at command. 
Cut your Cabbages, therefore, if you have to 
give them away to your neighbours, before the 
heads get over-ripe and useless, and you will 
have a continuance of young and tender heads, 
which are greatly to be preferred to those which 
ore large, white, and hard. 


Lettuce Culture. — I notice that, on page 
183, inexperienced amateurs are warned against 
tying up Lettuces too tightly. As I have fallen 
into'this error in the past, 1 propose, in future, 
instead of using hast, to slip a small elastic 
band over eacli plant. This will afford sufficient 
resistance to make good head, and yet allow 
for plenty of growth, while there cannot be any 
danger of spoiling the plants by “ tight lacing/’ 
I am not aware of this plan having been tried 
before, but it seems expeditious ana simple, and 
the elastic bands are very cheap.—S ciolist. 
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PLAN OF ROSE GARDEN. 

The object in thi9 design is to make suitable 
positions for as great a variety of Roses as possi¬ 
ble of all the be3t easily grown free-flowering 
Roses. If the position is sloping to the sun, no 
alteration is necessary, but if not a sloping bank 
or mound must be made for the Teas in the centre, 
as these require a light, rich, well drained soil 
to do well (north or north-east), and a sloping 
position. The Noisettes should be trained as 
weeping standards. 

The wall of Roses at the back is covered with 
vigorous free-flowering varieties, rapid climbers. 
The Hybrid Perpetuals comprise the cream of 
the garden Roses in that section. They are ar¬ 
ranged in tw’o sloping banks facing south ; stan¬ 
dards behind, then half-standards, and nearest 
the walks either dwarf standards or bushes. 
The trellis arches must be arranged according to 
taste, except that the Boursaults had better form 
the groined arches over entrance at each end; 
the Evergreen Roses, the arbour ; and, if any 
part gets less sun than another, place the Ayr¬ 
shire Roses there. 


Hybrid Perpetuals; Half 
Standards. 

48 Mart-dial Vaidant 

49 Madame Fillion 

50 Monsieur Boncenne 

51 Dudiesse de Vallom- 

brosa 

52 Sultan of Zanzibar 

53 Madame Rivers 

54 Madame Victor Verdler 
65 General Jacqueminot 

50 Caroline de Sansal 
5.’ Jean Roupert 

58 La France 

59 Pierre N'nttin;? 

00 Captain Christy 


Cl Annie Laxton. 

Dwarf Standards or Bushes. 
62 Abel Grande 
03 Charles Lefebvre 
04 Camille Dernnrdin 
65 Edward Morren 
06 Madame Sophie Fropot 
07 Dupuy Jamain 
08 Mrs. Bellender Ker 
09 Beauty of Waltham 

70 Reinc du Midi 

71 Victor Verdier 

72 Miss Harvard 

73 ftenateur Vaisse 

74 Cointesse de Serenyi. 


Treatment of Small Seeds.—I believe 
small seeds more frequently fail to germinate 
after they are sown tnan large ones. Various 
reasons might be assigned for this, but I think 
the principal cause lies in the manner in which 
small seeds generally are treated, especially those 
sown in pots and pans. The latter are in most 
cases filled very loosely with open soil, and 
rendered extremely porous by the application of 
large quantities of leaf mould or similar material. 


thickly as to smother each other, and much 
damping usually follows. This tends directly to 
spoil seed and plants ; on the other hand, the 
flat system saves both, and may be successfuly 
practised by all. Those who cannot afford to 
get a common garden flat may use an old tea 
saucer with the same practical results.—J. M. 

A Large Morel. —On Thuisday, May 22, 
I found in a small grove within two yards of the 
river Grauta a fine specimen of the Morel 
(Morchella esculcnta) weighing 7 oz. Is not 
this a great w f eight ? In this locality we find 
two sorts—one a small one, and dark colour, 
decidedly the better of the two for flavouring 
pies and meat puddings, and the larger ones, as 
now mentioned, which comes later than the 
small one, and varies in colour from almost a 
primrose to a medium brown. The labourers 
call both a “Murrel.” How few people know 
anything of them unless they see them in ‘“pigeon 

E ies.” I am told they are cultivated in France, 
ut am doubtful upon the information being 
correct.—C. T. [They are cultivated in France. ] 
Preparation of Poultry Manure.— 
Fowl manure and guano are identical in action. 


Wall covered with climbing R 0333 . 



PLAN OF A ROSE GARDEN. 

Arrange! to secure a lar^e variety of the best, easily-grown, fiee-flowering Roses. 


The following are the names of the kinds used 
with the corresponding numbers in the plan :— 
Cllmbin"Tea Roses trained 24 Lord Clyde 


os pillars. 

1 Chesliunt Hybrid 

2 Climbing Devoniensis 

3 Gloire de Bordeaux 

4 tiloire dc Dijon 

5 Extra standards of Mard- 

ehal Niel 

Vigorous Teas as standards. 

6 Clieshunt H>brid 

7 Belle Lyonnaise 

8 Madame Trltle 

9 Madame dc Tartas 

10 Goubault 

11 Celina Noiry 

12 Letty Coles 

Tea Roses on the Dog Rose, 
or on their own roots, as 
bushes or dwarfs. 

13 Perfection tie Monplai- 


25 Glory of Waltham 
20 Climbing Victor Verdier 

27 Baroune Prevost 
Noisette Rose; Standards. 

28 Ainie Vibert 

29 Celine Forestier 

30 Desnreza Fleur Jauno 

31 La Biche. 

Hybrid Bourbon ; Bushes. 

32 Catherine Guillot 

33 Extra Standards Celine 

Forestier 

34 Pompon Bush Roses 

35 Bourbon standard Sou¬ 

venir de la Malmaison 
30 Dwarf Bushes, Bouquet 
de Flore 

37 Dwarf Bushes, Mixed 
Roses 


sir. 

14 Marie Ducher 

15 Le Nankin 

16 Duchess of Edinburgh 

17 Niphetos 

18 Marie Sisley 

19 Madame Falcot 

20 Madame de St. Joseph 

21 Madame Bernard. 
Vigorous climbing Roses a3 
pillars, or on trellis work. 

22 Princess Louise Victoria 

23 Climbing Jules Margot- 


Hybrid Perpetuals; Stan¬ 
dards. 

38 Boule de Neige 

39 Princess Louise 

40 La Duehesse de Morny 

41 C( mtesse de Serenyi 

42 John Hopper 

43 Princess Mary of Cam¬ 

bridge 

44 Duke of Connaught 

45 Duke of Edinburgh 
40 Marguerite Brassac 

47 Prince Camille de 



| Upon the surface of this the small seeds are then 
strewed, and a good watering is then admini¬ 
stered. This undoubtedly has the effect, in 
] nine cases out of ten, of carrying the greater 
I part of the seeds far down into the open mix- 
i ture, where they have but the remotest chance 
of germinating. Should they do so, there is so 
much length of young and tender stem between 
the root and the surface of the soil that the 
young plants (Tamp off before they are many days 
above the ground. Such failures are seldom 
attributed to mismanagement, but usually to 
bad seed. The plan I have adopted with perfect 
success is to have the surface of the soil, where 
the seed is to be placed, composed of the finest- 
sifted matter, through which the seed will not 
easily pass. When the seed is sown, I never give 
a dropof water on the surface, but letthe pan into 
a flat filled with water. The soil soon gets 
moist, while not a single seed is shifted from the 
position in which it was originally laid ; and I 
never have occasiou to suspect the quality of the 
seed. The flat is not kept constantly filled, but 
supplied with water as required, and this should 
never be given on the surface until the young | 
plants are well up. There is another practice I | 
have often observed in sowing seeds—that of j 
filling the space between the soil and the rim of 
the pot so full of water as to flood the seeds, 
when they are nearly all washed on one side. | 
i When these germinate they often come up so ! 


the value of each seeming to be owing to the 
large amount of ammonia which it contains. 
Both are very powerful, and must be used with 
extreme caution, after being well reduced by 
mixture with other substances which will cause 
them to part with their caustic qualities 
gradually. For this purpose, finely pulverised 
clay, dry loam, manure, and gvpsum are good. 
Lime, wood ashes, and like substances are not 
economical for mixing with fowl manure, as they 
weaken the strength ny liberating or driving off 
the ammonia. Properly prepared fowl manure 
may be applied to any crop, field or garden, but 
it is more economically applied in the hill or 
drill. As to saving it, probably as easy and 
good a way as any is to have a tight floor beneath 
the roosts to receive the manure ; over this 
spread thinly a sprinkling of earth, and as often 
as once a week clean the whole off and deposit 
it in a bin, or in a pile, where it will remain free 
from moisture till desired for use. Just before 
wishing to use it spread it 011 a tight floor, a 
little at a time, and fine it by pounding and 
breaking all lumps, so that it will pass through 
a sieve of |-in. mesh, and mix well. 
When completed, let the mixture be proportioned 
nearly has follows : One part of the manure to 
two of earth, and if one part of plaster to one 
of manure be added, it will be the better. 
WTien carefully saved, as above, twenty-five fowls 
will furnish manure sufficient for an acre of Corn, 
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producing an effect equal to that of the best entire length of the house, one rising above and 


fertilisers. Home-made manure is the cheapest 
and generally the best—we certainly know its 
composition—and should be relied on as far as 
can be in preference to buying fertilisers.— 
Country Gentleman. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


AN AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE. 

I have just such a structure as “Screwdriver ’ 
mentions, a small lean-to house, 12 ft. long by 


receding from the other in regular gallery fashion. 
This gives me a 2-ft. pathway between the 
timbers supporting the stage and the wall. There 
are two shelves, supported or brackets along the 
front, w’hich, being above the flue, are nice places 
for such subjects as require a little more heat 
than the ordinary inmates of the house. Im¬ 
mediately over the flue is a hotbed made with 
slates cemented together to form a level bottom 
and covered with.from 3 in. to 4 in. of good 
compost. In this plants can be propagated and 
seeds of tender subjects raised with the utmost 
ease, the end nearest to the fireplace being of 
course the warmest. Underneath the stage the 


entirely myself at a total cost of £3 6s. 5d. The ! Pyrethrums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and other 


items of cost were 108 ft. of 2-in. square timber, 
at ljd. per ft., for uprights, cross beams, door¬ 
posts, &c., 11s. 3d.; 134 ft. of 2-in. sash bar for 
roof, back, ventilators, &c., at Id. per ft., 12s.fid.; 
21*2 ft. of glass at 2d. per ft. to glaze the sashes, 
lSe. 8d.; door, 3s.; 72 ft. of ^f-in. plank 9 in 


ladders to propagate from in the spring, as well 
as seedling Carnations, Polyanthuses, and any 
other plant I deem it risky to leave outside in 
winter. This space is also useful for pricking 
out Calceolarias, Primulas, Cinerarias, and such 
like in the summer time till I can find time and 


Cobaea scandens. —This is one of the 
most rapid growing climbers which can be em¬ 
ployed for covering the roofs of corridors or 
conservatories. In large bow windows it may 
Ije grown with success in pots filled with light 
rich soil, or for a window lx>x it may be used to 
drop over the front. It will bear pruning in 
spring with impunity, and under glass it seeds 
freely. It also thrives against an outside wall 
in favourable localities in southern counties, and 
it will cover a considerable space of trellis-work 
during summer. It should be planted in light 
rich soil, and if watered liberally during the 
growing season, it will soon cover a large space 
and flower freely. If afforded some protection, 
it will survive any ordinary winter. Plants of 
it may be easily raised from seeds, which are 
readily procurable from any seedsman, and which 
should be sown during spring in a frame or 
handlight. Cuttings also strike readily in a brisk 
heat in spring. 


-Os. 


wide for staging, &c., at Id. per ft., 6s. ; an room to pot them. This house has stood for 
old stove, os.; cement, 2s.; 9 yds. of glazed drain three years, and has enabled me to have plants of 
pipes for flue and chimney at 8d. per yard, 6s. ; I every variety in bloom at all seasons of the year, 
putty, paint, nails and incidentals, os. ; total, in addition to yielding a sufficient number of 
£3 9s. 5d. The way I proceeded in con¬ 
structing my greenhouse was as follows : 

Haring accurately measured my ground and 
cut my timber, I put in my uprights, three 
at the back and three at the front, sinking 
them 1 ft. deep in the ground, and wedging 
them tightly with stones and broken bricks. 

On them I placed the length beams, having 
previously cut square holes in them for the 
tops of the uprights to fall into, and then I 
braced them strongly with three crosslxeams, 
one across each pair of uprights. The skele¬ 
ton of my house being thus formed, I built 
in the front to a height of 3 ft. with broken 
bricks, stones, and builders’ debris, a large 
quantity of which I found just outside my 
hack garden gate. I made a cement with 
the earth, and built a double wall with the 
largest and most regular of the rubbish, 
and filled the space in between the two thin 
walls with a concrete of mud and stones, so 
that when finished the wall was a solid bank 
18 in. thick. As I proceeded I put Stone- 
crop in the mud in all the interstices on 
the outside and Sclaginella and small Ferns 
on the inside, so that now both exterior and 
interior surfaces of the wall are completly 
covered with green, that on the inside being 
much admired. On the top of this bank I 
placed a plank 9 in. wide, letting it overlap 
the outer side, which gives me an exterior 
sill 6 in. wide. Between the top of the 
bank and the caves I have 3 ft. of glass, 
with two windows for ventilation, hinged 
on to the middle and far end uprights, and 
opening outwards. The 2-ft. space between 
the top of the back wall and the top of 
the kouso is filled in with wood and glass, 

1 ft. of each, with a ventilator 2 ft. long and 1 ft. 
deep in the far corner. The roof is permanent 
and has no ventilator. I nailed my sash bars 
on 1 ft. apart, so as to take a sheet of glass 1 ft. 
wide. I had my glass for the roof cut in lengths 
of 2ft., so that there are three lengths in each 
sash. I made my windows for ventilating with 
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bedders to stock a tolerably large garden and to 
have a few dozens to sjiare for my neighbours. 
During the past winter I have kept up an average 
temperature of 45 J without much trouble or cost 
by burning all kinds of refuse in the stove. The 
attention required is not great, but it should be 
systematic and methodical. Though I have 


sash bar, tied at the corners with pieces of tin. I given so many details, 1 am conscious that there 
These at the front are each 2 ft. wide by 3 ft. ' may be some part of what I have written that 
deep, and are glazed with four squares. I ; is inexplicable; but if any intending builder 
bought an old glass door at a yard wdiere old should wish for more specific particulars as to 
building materials are sold for 3s., and this I the manner in w’hieli I proceeded in my building 
swung with hiuges on to the upright against the operations, I shall bo glad, with your permission, 


wall, putting in another timber for it to shut 
against. The space between the outer doorpost 
and the outer wall is partly filled with a fire¬ 
place, and partly with glass. The stove is an 
old furnace stove which I got at a marine store- 
dealer’s for 5s., and this is connected with a flue 
of glazed drain pipes carried along the top of 
the mud bank, and by means of two elbows 
across the far end passing outside at the corner 
formed by the angles of the two walls. The 
glass for the back I had cut 1 ft. square, one 
sheet answering for each sash, and that for the 
front 18 in. by 12 in., two sheets being necessary 
for each of these sashes, which are 3 ft. deep. 
The 9-in. planks above mentioned when ripped 
down the middle form excellent shelves of 4^ in. 
each, and allow of five being placed along the 


to furnish them. In conclusion, I may add that 
I regard my greenhouse as a tenant’s fixture, 
and, what is perhaps more to the purpose, my 
landlord also so regards it. Amateur. 


Primroses for the Greenhouse.— Tlie following 
Primroses are excellent for conservatory decoration: 
P. denticulata, one of the earliest; P. purpurea, P. 
marginata, P. erosa (Fortune!), P. nivalis, and P. helvctica, 
all very attractive. P. verticillata, sweet scented and a 
capital species. P. Japonica is better than any of its 
varieties ; it stands forcing well if kept close to the glass 
and in a temperature of about 55°. The same remark 
applies to P. cortusoides and P. c. ainoma, which is also 
better than most of its varieties. There is a white variety 
of the old cortusoides sold for the true amoena alba, 
which 1 haxe found somewhat difficult to procure tiue. 
The double varieties of P. acaulis are worth growing in 
pots; P. a. auricuheflora is a very tine pot sort.- R. 
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CLEMATISES IN POTS FOR EARLY 

FLOWERING. 

The Clematis deserves to be as common in gar¬ 
dens as the Rose. It i3 as hardy as the Rose, 
and as easily managed. The main purpose of 
this paper is to show that the varieties of two 
of the sections of Clematises—viz., the 
patens type and the lanuginosa type— 
are specially adapted for early flowering in 
pots ; and there is no glass structure that 
will grow plants, however homely in de¬ 
sign and rude in character, but can bo 
made very gay by means of freely-bloomed 
Clematis in pots during the early sum¬ 
mer months. In cold, late districts, it is 
scarcely safe to plant in the open air the 
early-flowering Clematises of the patens 
type, as they are very apt to be injured by 
frost. 

Of the patens group, that is, those Cle¬ 
matises which flower from the old or 
ripened wood, the following can be recom¬ 
mended for their great beauty : Albert 
Victor, deep lavender; Lady Londcs- 
borough, silver - grey; Lord Londes- 
borough, delicate mauve; patens, deli¬ 
cate mauve-lilac, very free and effective ; 
Miss Bateman, the best white Clematis in 
cultivation; Sophia plena, lilac-purple, 
double ; and Standishi, light mauve. All 
the foregoing produce large finely-formed 
flowers with considerable freedom, and, 
when cultivated under glass, the flowers 
are prolonged for a lengthened period. 
The varieties of the patens section just 
enumerated will como into bloom before 
the varieties of the lanuginosa section, lie- 
cause the latter flower from the young 
growth of the same year, and are, in con¬ 
sequence, later. 

Of the lanuginosa group, which includes 
some fine and valuable varieties, the follow¬ 
ing should l>c grown : Aureliana, porcelain 
blue ; Gem, deep lavender-blue; lanuginosa, 
pale lavender; lanuginosa nivea, pure white ; 
and Otto Frcebel, greyish-white, very large, and 
finely formed. According to the size of the 
plants should be the pots in which they are 
placed ; but 8-in. ones for the small plants, and 
10-in. ones for the large plants will be found 
about the right size. Let it always be borne in 
mind in planting the Clematis, whether in pots 
or in the open ground, that it develops a largo 
number of strong succulent roots that are 
strong feeders, and require liberal nutriment 
from which to draw the needful supplies for 
the plant. These succulent roots go down to 
the bottom of the pot and form a dense mass ; 
therefore it i3 absolutely necessary that some 
very rich soil be used at pottingtime. Equal quan¬ 
tities of good loam and thoroughly rotten manure 
will suit the Clematis well; and, when potting, 
plant nearly up to the rim of the pots, 
leaving room for water. The flowers are thrown 
out on shortish stems, producing two, or three, 
or more from the buds, which are put forth from 
the old or ripened wood; and there will 
then come up from the base of the plant sturdy 
young shoots, which will form the flowering- 
wood of the following year. It will be neces¬ 
sary to provide some appliance to which the 
blooming wood can be tied out and the young 
growth trained. There is no^ like wire 
frames of oval or rounded shape, but, failing 
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these, a stout stake placed in the middle of the 
pot to support the plant, or some slighter stakes 
placed round the pot would do equally well. 
The growing wood should be kept tied to the 
main stake, so as not to impede or hide the 
expanding flowers. In the case of lanuginosa 
and its varieties, the young growth should be 
trained so as to become equally distributed, and 
afford a good surface of flower. 

There must be no lack of water, for the Cle¬ 
matis likes and should have plenty of it, and 
especially manure water when the plants are in 
bloom. As soon as the plants have done flower¬ 
ing, remove them from the house, and plunge 
them in a shady border up to the rims of the pots 
or stand them under a hedge where they can ripen 
their wood, and remain till they are wanted for 
rejotting in November and December, when the 
plants should be pruned. In the case of the 
patens section, cut away only the weak, strag¬ 
gling, or overcrowded branches. All the strong 
wood of the previous summer should be left, in 
so far as it lias become thoroughly ripened, 
licyond which it may be cut away. In the case 
of the varieties of the lanuginosa section but 
comparatively slight pruning is required. Under 
favourable conditions, the plants will make an 
annual growth of from 8 ft. to 10 ft. in length, 
and of this the unripened extremities, together 
with the weak or superfluous shoots and the dead 
wood are the only parts which ought to be re¬ 
moved. Lastly, during the time the Clematis 
i 3 making its growth, give abundance of air on 
all suitable occasions, and syringe the plants 
freely in bright weather. R* 


yellow sort is on its own roots, and promises 
to be a mass of golden trusses. Both are grown 
in 10-in. pots, and, being rather tall, they do 
well for background plants ; in summer they 
are placed out-of-doors, watered occasionally, 
and allowed to grow unchecked. They are dried 
off a month before those in the shrubbery begin 
to throw off their leaves, in order to give them 
a long rest prior to forcing. The soil we use is 
a light sanely loam, with a good mixture of peat 
in it, and when in growth they can scarcely be > 
over-watered, and they are greatly benefited, 
too, by giving them an occasional application of 
liquid manure. The points of the young shoots 
may be pinched off, but as few as possible of the 
shoots themselves should be entirely cut off, as 
these produce the following year’s flowers. The 
purple Cytisus does best grafted on the yellow 
stock, as the shoots grow stronger, and the 
buds become more plump when thus treated. 

The treatment suitable for the yellow kind 
answers for the purple, only the latter ripens its 
wood better and goes off to rest sooner than the 
yellow-flowered sort. 

The Persian Lilac. —This, as usually 
managed, seldom flowers well when forced. It 
is a common plan to lift plants of it from a back 
shrubbery, cram them into a large-sized pot, and 
at once place them in a warm temperature. 

Even under such management I have seen I down red spider and other insects, 
flowers produced in November or December, ' ’ ■ " " 


June 18. —Sowing Canadian Wonder and 
Long-podded Negro French Beans. Potting on 
Chrysanthemums and Pelargoniums. Cleaning 
cut Potato frames and getting them ready for 
Melons. Sticking Peas and getting them 
earthed up. Looking over all Vineries, tying 
down leaders, and stopping the laterals where 
required. Thinning Turnips and Spinach. 
Watering all newly-planted Cabbage, Cauli¬ 
flower, and Lettuce Plants. 

June 19. —Sowing Coleworts and Little 
Pixie Savoys. Planting out another row of 
Cardoons. Dividing and planting out double 
Daisies. Tliinning out Pears where hanging too 
thickly. Clipping Box edgings. Mulching Peas 
with rotten manure. Tying in all the leading 
shoots in Peach houses and watering the borders 
where required. Clearing off Lettuce stump-; 
and Spinach. Giving all Vineries as they require 
it a good soaking of guano water. Gathering 
Strawberries for preserving. 

Jun© 20. —Sowing Silene pendula and For¬ 
get-me-nots. Potting on large Coleuses and 
Cockscombs. Putting sticks to Fuchsias and 
Phloxes and tying them out. Turning gravel 
walks to give them a fresh appearance. Nailing 
in all the leading shoots of Plums, Apricots, and 
Peaches, and giving the latter a good washing 
with the garden engine every evening to keep 
down rod snider and other insects. Cutting 


SOME HARDY WINTER GREEN¬ 

HOUSE PLANTS. 

Deutzia gracilis. —I consider this the 
most beautiful and graceful of all shrubs for the 
decoration of the conservatory in winter, and all 
will agree with me that little trouble is required 
to ipduce it to produce its white flowers in pro¬ 
fusion at that season. In many places where 
this Deutzia has finished flowering it is stowed 
away behind stages or in any out-of-the-way 
place until a suitable time has arrived to turn it 
out of the pot, in which it has been grown in, 
and to plant it in some out-of-the-way border, I 
to prolong its existence until required for forcing 
again. The following mode of culture I have, 
however, found to be the best: Last spring we 
had two dozen of two-year-old plants in 7-in. 
pots, which, when they had finisned flowering, 
were removed to a Vinery with a temperature of 
60’, where they finished their growth ; after¬ 
wards they were removed to a cool frame until 
they had begun to grow again, when they were 
set on pieces of slate behind a north wall and 
there left to the mercy of the weather. On the 1 st 
of the following September they were shaken out 
of their pots, root pruned, and potted in the 
same pots they previously occupied, and re¬ 
turned to the frame, where they remained dry until 
the 5th of November, after which eight of them 
were put into a Cucumber-house, and by Christ¬ 
mas they were in full flower and in the conser¬ 
vatory ; another eight succeeded them four 
weeks afterwards, an •! the third eight is still in 
the frame, with no appearance of starting. No 
water is given to them until the buds begin to 
swell, and even then it is only applied in limited 
quantities until both top and root are fairly in 
action. 

Th© Hawthorn. —This should be largely 
cultivated as a winter or early spring plant for 
the conservatory. The white variety seems 
more willing to flower than the red or pink 
kinds, but all are worthy of attention, as they 
produce a grand effect among other plants 
during the dull season of the year. On the 1st 
of September we lifted six plants from a thicket, 
which had been planted two or three years ago, 
potted them in 10-in. pots, using a stiff clayey 
loam, with a good mixture of Band in it, and 
placed then* behind a north wall, where they re¬ 
mained with no further attention until the 5tli 
of November, when they were introduced into a 
Vinery, and were soon a perfect sheet of 
blossom. 

The Laburnum. —Although the Labur¬ 
num blooms early out-of-doors, a few plants of 
it a couple of months earlier in the conservatory 
are not objectionable. We grow two sorts of 
Cytisus here, viz., th^ purple and yellow. The 
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but so miserable have they been as to be scarcely 
worthy of notice, and the shoots produced under 
such circuinstance^resembled knitting-pins more 
than healthy wood. We select stubby well- 
ripened plants, and lift them in November, root- 
pruning them to suit the pots into which they 
are to be put, leaving room for 1 in. or more of 
good sandy loam, which must be pressed in 
rather firmly with a blunt-pointed stick. This 
done, they are placed in an airy open situation, 
and are allowed to grow at will during the spring 
and summer, never permitting them to become 
dry, and encouraging them now and then with 
a little manure-water. Towards the end of 
August they are put under cover, and, when at 
rest, another shift is given them. About 
October 1 forcing begins, rather slowly at first, 
the plants being kept as near the glass as pos¬ 
sible to prevent them from becoming spindly. 
Under this treatment excellent heads of bloom 
are obtained by the end of December. 

Lily of the Valley.—The Lily of the 
Valley may be had in flower in pots during 
four months^>f the year, viz., from November 1 
until the end of February. For pot culture, wc 
do not plant out the roots at all, but grow them 
always in pots, shaking them out and potting 
afresh before starting them, which is done in a 
manure-frame, from which the light is excluded 
until the buds have burst, after which the plants 
are gradually introduced to light. Care is taken 
not to let them become blanched in the frame, 
as in that case they start too fast. Thus 
managed, fine potfuls of this favourite little Lily 
may be obtained. J. 

THE WEEK’S GARDENING*. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

The following extracts record the daily practice in one of 
the best gardens in the south of England. It seemed to 
us that such a concise record of the work done on each 
day would be a more useful reminder for most people 
than the usual form, of calendar. Readers in northern 
cold cold districts must, as a general rule, allow from 
ten to fifteen days Liter, or even more (according to lati¬ 
tude and coldness or elevation of district) difference for 
performing the various operations. 

June 10- —Sowing Parsley in cold pits for 
winter use. Potting off seedling Campanulas. 
Planting out Walchercn, Snow’s Winter White, 
and White Cape Broccoli. Preparing the soil 
and getting the Early Exhibition Celery earthed 
up. Cutting up small pieces of turf for layering 
Strawberries on. Clearing off Cabbage stumps, 
manuring the ground, and getting it dug up 
ready for another crop. 

June 17- —Sowing Cartel's’ Giant White 
Cos, the Favourite, and Ail the Year Round 
Lettuce. Potting on Cinerarias and Primulas. 
Putting out Celery plants. Raking down and 
levelling all flower borders and beds, and pegging 
down all plants that require it. Layering 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury and President 
Strawberries on pieces of turf 4 in. square. 
Watering all newly-planted bedding plants. 


Cutting 

back Ivy where overgrowing windows. Gather¬ 
ing Green Currants for bottling. Watering 
newly-planted Strawberries. 

June 21. —Sowing Snowball, Veitchs’ Red 
Globe, and American Strap-leaf Turnips. Plant¬ 
ing Grange’s Autumn Cauliflower and Purple 
Sprouting and Adams’ Early White Broccoli. 
Sticking two rows of Peas. Looking over 
Cucumbers and Melons and topping them where 
required. Clearing off Pea sticks from early 
border and putting them round Asparagus beds 
to protect them from the wind. Planting six 
lights with Melons after Potatoes. Watering 
all newly-laid Strawberry runners. 

Flowers- 

Passifloras, Bignonias, Kennedyas, 
and other creepers, must now bo thinned, taking 
care to preserve as large a quantity of young 
wood as possible without overcrowding, and per¬ 
mitting the shoots, after they reach a certain 
height, to hang down in graceful festoons. Keep 
up a good succession of flowering plants from 
greenhouses and frames to replace those going 
out of flower. Acacias, Rhododendrons, Heaths, 
and other hard-wooded plants should now lu 
contributing to the beauty of greenhouses. 

Pits and Frames being now clear of 
bedding plants may be filled with an nurds 
(Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Begonias, 
&c.), in order to forward them for the decoration 
of the conservatory. Hydrangeas are now 
coming into bloom, and require some assistance 
in the way of manure water; any shoots not 
furnished with flower-buds should be removed 
and used for purposes of propagation. By means 
of plenty of ventilation—complete exposure, in 
fact, during fine weather—retard the show 
Pelargonium3. Old roots of Cyclamens not 
bearing seed-pods may be transferred to a frame 
having a nortn and sh^dy aspect. The young 
ones must be kept in a good growing state. 
Plants of Spiraea japonica that have done flower¬ 
ing should be transplanted into a plot of ground 
that is rich, moist, and warm. 

Primulas and Cinerarias.— Both 
Primulas and Cinerarias, if sown as advised, will 
shortly be fit for placing in 2^-in. pots in soil 
consisting of three-fourths good loam and one- 
fourth rotten manure and leaf soil in equal 
quantities, with a good sprinkling of sand. When 
potted, put them mto frames facing northwards, 
as these plants cannot bear exposure to full sun¬ 
shine, to break the rays of which, when very 
bright, 8hade with a piece 'of netting or thin 
canvas. Cinerarias should stand on a bed or 
ashes that will hold moisture and maintain a 
humid atmosphere about the plants ; they can¬ 
not endure being placed on shelves exposed to 
dry currents of air. Place Primulas on inverted 
pots, so as to keep them up near the glass, or 
they will become drawn and long in the leaf¬ 
stalks. After potting, keep the lights closely 
shut down at night with only a little air ou dur¬ 
ing the day until they have commenced to grow 
freely, after which give air plentifully night 
and day. 
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Pinks. —Cuttings of Pinks for forcing should 
now be put in and potted on singly as soon as 
rooted. They are easily managed, do not occupy 
much room, and, with a little warmth, afford a 
succession of sweet-scented flowers alike suitable 
for bouquets or vase decoration. They arc not 
much subjoct to insects, though green fly some¬ 
times attacks the young leaves ; its presence, 
however, is easily detected by the leaves begin¬ 
ning to curl up. Dipping and syringing with 
Tobacco water will be found the best remedies. 
The plants must always be sufficiently supplied 
with water, or they get into a stunted con¬ 
dition. 


Salvia gesnerssfolia.— Cuttings of this 
put ill some time ago will be ready for moving 
into 6-in. pots. This most useful winter flower¬ 
ing subject naturally assumes a bushy habit, 
but to furnish the plants with plenty of shoots 
near the base the points of the leading growths 
should now be pinched out. These ought to bo 
at once plunged out-of-doors in a sunny sheltered 
situation. It is a free grower and makes roots 
rapidly. In the course of six weeks’ time the 
plants will require moving into larger pots for 
blooming, keeping them outside till the begin¬ 
ning of September. 

The White-flowered Abutilon Boule 
de Neiora blooms nearly during the whole 
year, producing in succession its beautiful droop¬ 
ing flowers, alike suitable for display on the plant, 
or for cutting. It is of the easiest possible 
management. Cuttings of the half-ripened shoot*, 
5 in. or 6 in. in length, inserted singly into 3-in. 
pots in sail.I, kept moist, shaded, and covered 
with a propaguting-glass in a little warmth, will 
strike in a few weeks, and make nice small 
specimens that will bloom through the autumn 
and winter. A. vcxillarium ami A. vexillarium 
igueurnaro equally worthy of cultivation, flower¬ 
ing freely in small pots with ordinary greenhouse 
treatment. The two latter, grown with single 
steins 12 in. or 18 in. in height, and then stopped 
so as to form a bushy head, make beautiful 
miniature standards suitable for table or window 
decoration, or for placing in the greenhouse, 
where, if raised on inverted pots, they greatly 
relieve the even surface of dwarf-growing 
subjects. 

Acacias and Oytisus.— Acacia Drum- 
mondi and A. armata are the two best varieties 
for pot culture. They are of easy growth, and 
not liable to die off suddenly through either a 
superabundance or scarcity of water like many 
hard-wooded plauts. Young plants of these 
Acacias that have been grown on from a small 
state, and others that are larger and have been 
cut back and re-[jotted after blooming, will, i:i 
most cases, have made sufficient growth, and 
shauld be exposed in the open air; this is neces¬ 
sary to fully harden and mature the growth ami 
to induce the formation of flowers, for if the 
plants be kept under a glass in a growing state 
all the summer they will not produce flowers in 
such profusion as if thus exposed. By getting 
them out-of-doors in good time they will be in a 
condition to bloom earlier through the winter. 
The very useful winter-blooming Cytisu^ race- 
mosus auperbus, which is much better than the 
common C. racemo3us, requires to bo similarly 
treated. If a few examples of this free, delicate, 
yellow-flowering plant be grown, a succession of 
its highly fragrant flowers may be had through 
the winter. 

Fruit. 


Thin the shoots and berries of Grapesas required; 
only allow one bunch to each lateral, and pinch 
the shoot at the second eye beyond tho bunch. 
If the borders are indoors, see that they are 
thoroughly moistened. In the Peach house border 
watering must also be attended to, and liquid 
manure supplied now and then. Disbudding, 
syringing, and other daily operations will require 
attention. Top-dress Cucumber beds immediately 
the young roots are seen protruding above the 
surface, thin out superfluous laterals and decaying 
leaves, and always maintain a regular supply of 
young and good bearing wood. Never permit 
too many fruits to be on one plant at a time, as 
they only prevent each other’s development. 
Syringe both Melons and Cucumbers twice a 
day with clean tepid water ; but if mildew be 
suspected, mix with it a little flour of sulphur. 
Strong and healthy plants militate against red 
spider ; therefore manure water must be freely 
applied to Cucumbers. Melons ripening require 
to be kept a little on the ^idc of dryness. As 
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the frames are now cleared from bedding plants, 
tho latest-sown Melons should be put in them ; 
these will come in late in the season. The beds 
need not now be made so substantial as was neces¬ 
sary earlier in the season ; if a good supply of 
last autumn’s leaves are at hand, they may be 
made of at least one-half of this and well-pre¬ 
pared manure. Three feet in depth will be 
cuough now ; beds of this description will be 
sooner cool enough to receive the plants than 
those recommended earlier in the season. In 
localities not favourable to the growth of 
Tomatoes, or where a difficulty has been ex¬ 
perienced through attacks of the disease with 
which this vegetable has of recent years suffered, 
it would be advisable to grow some in frames. 
If the plants are put into 12-in. pots and plunged 
in the ground, and the frames elevated on 
bricks so as to give increased head room, good 
crops may be secured. The principal thing to 
be observed in their culture is to keep the plants 
sufficiently thinned and well tied out, not 
allowing them to suffer for want of water, and 
giving enough air to induce stout growth. 

Vines.—Eneourage free growth in the case 
of all fresh planted Vines by closing the venti¬ 
lators early in the afternoon, so that the tempera¬ 
ture may remain about 80 5 for an hour or two. 
Damp all bare surfaces and use the syringe freely 
where the slightest indication of the presence of 
insects can be detected. Do not let the growths 
on one-year-old spring-planted canes become 
crowded, which they arc apt to do about this 
time. The leading rods which may have been 
allowed to grow to make a quantity of foliage 
for forming roots should never bo permitted to 
comenearei than 1 ft. of each other, and the 
lateral growths produced on these must be kept 
in to the first leaf. Where only one or two canes 
have been taken from each root, the secondary 
growths may be left longer, there length being 
regulated by the 8[vace there is around them. 
Vines planted last season and brought into 
growth early without forcing will now be getting 
well established. Bunches will be appearing on 
the strongest rods, and the number left on must 
depend on the capabilities of the Vine. Some 
may be allowed to bear two and others four 
and five, but it is always best to crop lightly 
when at this age, or the Vines will be liable to 
become prematurely impaired in health. No 
bunch should be left on the leading shoot, the 
great object being to get that as perfect as 
possible for next year's supply. Those who have 
plenty of Grapes on older Vines will lose nothing 
by not fruiting young Vines of this age till next 
season, but temporary ones planted along with 
them may bo cropped heavily, as some of them 
may have to be dispensed with next spring. 
Those planted two years ago should produce some 
fine Grapes this season. The size of the bunch 
and strength of the Vine should determine the 
weight. When well regulated, a bunch on every 
alternate shoot on the lower portion of tho roll 
is an average crop for ordinary Vines. 

Peaches. —To prevent ripe fruit falling to 
the ground and getting spoilt, a good ^>lan is to 
suspend a herring-net under the trees m a series 
of flounces or doubles, so as to catch the falling 
fruits and yet not allow them to fall too far and 
perhaps knock against each other, as they would 
do if all fell into one part of Uhe net. ►Succes¬ 
sion houses may be kept closer and wanner than 
those in which the fruit is ripening, and syringed 
more lil>erally. Houses in which the fruit is 
stoning should be carefully attended to during 
bright, hot weather, giving abundance of venti¬ 
lation early ; a slight shade would also benefit 
the trees at mid-day during hot weather. At 
this stage, at which an overstrain would have 
the tendency to cause the fruit to drop, see to 
tho final thinning of the fruit in orchard houses, 
and take care that tho borders are abundantly 
moist as a precaution against red spider and 
blight ; for, sure enough, those enemies will at 
once attack a tree in distress. The crop must 
also suffer if the roots be dry, and if the fruit 
gets stunted from dryness now no after manage¬ 
ment will bring it up to the required standard. 
The front ventilators may be kept open day and 
night when the wind is south or south-west. 

Vegetables. 

Whenever a crop is done with, manure and 
dig the land on which it grew, in order to have 
it in readiness for something else. Nothing im¬ 
poverishes the ground so much or looks more 
untidy than runaway vegetables. Peas in windy 


places are sometimes apt to partially escape from 
the sticks which support them; when this ten¬ 
dency is first noticed, if a strand of rope yarn 
is run along the rows on the lecside anti linked 
here and there to the sticks, it will turn them 
hack in tho right direction and prevent them 
from being broken down. 

Make a further small sowing of Early Horn 
Carrots ; there is a frequent demand for small, 
young Carrots, which it is always best to antici¬ 
pate. Sow Spinach once a fortnight in cool, 
damp-bottomed land that lias been deeply 
worked ; in dry weather it is sometimes a dis¬ 
appointing crop. Sow Turnips to succeed those 
just up; burnt earth or ashes from any substance 
except coal has an invigorating influence upon 
the growth of Turnips in dry weather. The 
Red American Stone and Orange Jelly are the 
best Turnips for sowing at this season. Avoid, 
if possible, the necessity for sowing in freshly- 
dug land. If the land has been prepared a week 
or so, the moisture, even in dry weather, will 
have risen by what is termed capillary attrartion, 
and by drawing the drills rather deeper than 
necessary or desirable early in the spring, the 
seeds may be laid in moist soil, and germination 
thereby assisted. 

Continue planting, as opportunity offers and 
space becomes vacant, sueli crops as Brussels 
Sprouts aud early Broccoli. A sufficient breadth 
of spring-sown Cabbages should also be planted, 
giving them room according to their kinds; 
small varieties, such as Cocoa-nut or Little Pixie, 
will do if they bo placed 15 in. apart oach way, 
whereas those of tho Enfield Market class should 
stand 18 in. asunder in the rows with 2 ft. 
between. Savoys should have a similar space 
allotted to them, according to the small or large 
variety grown. A few spring-sown Red Cab¬ 
bages should also be planted 18 in. from plant to 
plant, and the row's 20 in. apart. With the large 
number who cannot find room until something 
that has preceded them is cleared off, there is no 
chance but keeping the plants until the required 
space is at liberty m the beds in which they were 
recommended to be pricked out a short time ago, 
from which they can be removed with very much 
less check tlian if allowed to remain in the seed- 
l>jd until permanently planted. The main crop 
of Celery may now be planted, choosing the first 
favourable opportunity when the weather is 
showery, for although the plants may not be so 
large as to take any harm in the nursery bed, 
they will receive less check from moving than if 
planted later when they are larger. 


SlugB.—We all know that quicklime causes 
these troublesome depredators to rapidly disperse, 
but I havefound that itoften sends them to where, 
of all places, we would not wish to see them. Mr. 
Coleman, gardener to Lord Somers, adopts the 
following method of getting rid of them : A lad 
is sent along all the walks of the garden each 
evening with a bag or bucket full of bran, and 
he places a handful of it on the borders, at every 
8 ft. or 10 ft. or so, in a heap. Early next 
morning he traverses the same ground w'ith an 
empty bucket, dust-pan, and small broom. Bran 
is an article slugs are very fond of, and it seems 
to attract them from all quarters ; the heaps arc, 
therefore, found covered with them, often a com¬ 
plete mass. The lad then sweeps the whole 
into his dust-pan, empties it into tho bucket, 
and, by the time he has finished his w'alk, many 
hundreds, if not thousands, are thus captured. 
A week or two of such work, or even a day or two 
now and then, must be the means of saving a 
great deal of our garden produce. I would 
recommend that when collecting the slugs, a 
little salt and water bo in the bucket, which 
will effectually prevent the escape of a single 
member when captured, as the salt causes them 
to sicken and die at once. Another good method 
is to get some Cabbage leaves, warm them in an 
oven till hog’s lard will spread on the sv.iface ; 
place them overnight near your favour: oC plants, 
and almost every slug will bo found under them 
in the morning. It is hardly necessary to say 
that there must be no salt in the lard. 

Bone Manure — Rones broken up small with 
a hammer and mixed with the soil is very good for all 
kinds of Geraninms and Vines. It is oar nsa&l he bit to 
keep all the old bones from the home in a bag in an 
ontbailding till we get sufficient to be worth breaking 
up. Oys»cr shells are equally of nse. It dooa not 
mutter the bones being old ; ours have all been cooked, 
and many well stowed, but yet they contain much 
no iriahm«nt for both (lowers and fruit. 
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FLOWERS. 


JUNE FLOWERS. 

Liliums, tall blue-flowered Larkspurs, white 
and yellow Alliums, and the double scarlet- 
flowered Geums rank amongst the most showy 
of hardy June flowers. German, Spanish, and 
English Irises make, as a matter of course, a 
line display. The feathery Grape Hyacinth 
(Muscan comosum) is a tine plant this month, 
and Peruvian Squills, both blue and white, are 
at their best; also Campanula Wanneri, grow¬ 
ing on roekwork, and bearing a profusion of 
handsome dark blue, bell-shaped drooping 
blossoms. The blue Alpine Harebell (Cam¬ 
panula alpina), too, is just at its best, and forms 
an effective contrast with the brilliant- 
flowered dwarf Larkspur (Delphiniumnudicaule). 
The Lebanon Candytuft C'Ethionema grandifio- 
rum) forms one of the most attractive of border 
plants. Columbines of all colours are in full 
bloom, and the bluish-purple flowers of the 
Alpine Pentsteinon glaber is very fine, growing 
in warm, rich soil. The largest of all the 
Iberises (I. gibraltarica) forms a mass of snowy 
whiteness. The Flame-flower (Tritoma Uvaria) 
tinows up its stalwart flower-stems this month 
if t he weather be warm and bright. St. Bruno's 
Lilies (Anthericum Liliastrum) are in full beauty 
this month, and they arc among the best bulbous 
plants for small gardens where a warm sandy 
roil can be given them. The handsome drooping 
flowers of Hyacinthus amethystinus are now very 
beautiful. Sun Roses (Helianthemums), too, are 
now laden with blooms, and, where growing on 
the edges of borders or on roekwork, they rank 
amongst the most effective flowers now in season. 
The bright golden blossoms of Bell-shaped Flax 
(Linum campanulatum) arc being produced in 
abundance ; the double-flowered form of the 
common Red Campion (Lychnis diurna) is laden 
with rosy blossoms, and the Gentian-leaved 
Speedwell (Veronica geutianoidcs) bears racemes 
of pale blue flowers. The bright purple blos¬ 
soms of Primula japonica rank amongst the most 
attractive flowers now in bloom, and the yellow 
Bachelor’s-buttons (Ranunculus acris fl -pi.) 
may still be bought in quantity in our flower 
markets. Large plants of the Italian Alkanct 
(Anchusa italics) are literally covered with 
showy blue flowers ; this is a plant which 
deserves to be more frequently met with in 
shrubberies, for associated with Periwinkle (also 
in blossom) it has a fine effect, and when planted 
in good soil it will thrive for years if undis¬ 
turbed. The bright golden-flowered Genista 
prostrata now forms one of the most effective of 
rock plants, or planted in hollow trees it has a 
very graceful appearance. In addition to the 
above may be found this month many of the 
hardy Geraniums and Silencs. The Irish 
Butterwort, too, is one of the prettiest of plants 
for the edgings of lakes, ponds, or other moist 
places, its numerous dark nine flowers rendering 
it very ornamental. The white and blue forms of 
Atragene austriaca are furnishing great quanti¬ 
ties of showy, Clematis-like blossoms, and when 
grown over heaps of dead roots or allowed to 
run wild among shrubs they are very effective. 
The Daisy-like flowers of Erigcron purpureus 
may also now be gathered in abundance. 
Lastheiiia glabrata and Anthemis arvensis are 
likewise flowering freely. The Euphorbias are 
not at all unattractive plants when grown in 
dense bushes and covered with yellow inflo¬ 
rescence as they can be seen at Kew; the 
proper place for them is, of course, in the wild 
garden, along with Golden Rods and Michaelmas 
Daisies. Pyrcthrums of various kinds are 
begyming to open their China Aster-like blos¬ 
soms, and the blue and purple-flowered hybrid 
Larkspurs will soon be very attractive. Flowers 
of the single Narcissus poeticus may still be 
gathered, and those of the double-flowered 
variety «ir6 still abundant in our markets. 

The British Orchid (Orchis foliosa) produces 
fine spikes even in the case of small plants ; and 
the dwarf rosy-flowered Phlox ovata is blossom¬ 
ing abundantly, as are also Milla laxa and the 
feathery-looking Dianthus superbus. Plants of 
the Huntsman a Cup (Sarracenia purpurea), in 
suitable situations, are now well furnished with 
drooping, reddish-bronze blossoms, rising from 
among clusters of pitcher-shaped appendages. 
Penstcmon glaucus and P. ccerulescens are laden 
with blossoms, as^ajx; also plants y of the rosy 
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flowered Spiraea palmata ; and white-flowered 
Foxgloves are thickly studded with blossoms. 
In open borders Gaillardias are very attractive. 
Paris Daisies are good plants for the flower gar¬ 
den, as is also the tall-growing yellow-flowered 
sweet-scented Evening Primrose (CEnothcra odo- 



Large Eastern Poppy (Papaver bractcatum). 


rata). The large-flowered Everlasting Pea (La- 
thyrus grandiflorus), grown as a pillar plant, is 
just now very effective. The double-flowered 
scarlet Lychnis and its white variety now bloom 
abundantly. Plants of the rich-blossomed crim¬ 
son Flax (Linum grandiflorum) are very showy ; 



A few late-flowering Daffodils (Narcissi). 

there are also in flower abundance of blue Salvias 
and Veronicas. The large-flowered Musk (Mimu- 
lus lutcus), grown in the form of tufts, is very 
retty, as are also the Pea-blossomed Ncinesia 
oribunda and the starry-flowered Dictamnus. 
Gentiana cruciata is opening its blossoms, and 
dense masses of the small bluish-purple-flowered 



Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus latifolius). 

Specularia Speculum arc very attractive, as are 
also the stalwart blue and white Campanula 
pyramidalis, C. Medium Calycanthcma, and the 
dwarf-growing C. muralis. 

The Narcissus-flowered Anemone is one of the 
kinds not usually placed among the very finest, 


but of late its character is better shown through 
the plants getting stronger. The plant deserves 
a place in the choicest collection. The graceful- 
looking Hyacinthus amethystinus is still in great 
beauty, a most precious border flower. Ixias 
now blossom freely in the open ground where 
the beds are raised a little above the level and 
the soil is -warm and well drained. There are 
so many bright hardy flowers appealing to us 
for notice now-a-days that our old friends the 
Aubrietias are almost forgotten. The other day 
we were surprised to sec an Aubrietia (A. Hen- 
dersoni) with almost the richness of one of the 
new Pansy-Violets. This kind is as great a gain 
as if it were a new species, it is so widely dif¬ 
ferent from the usual forms of this fine rock 
plant, although it is itself but a variety, and we 
should say one of the best hardy plants ever sent 
out by Messrs. Henderson. The various Thrifts 
are very beautiful now' ; the white variety of the 
common Thrift is perhaps the most valuable of 
all, because its foliage is of such a fine fresh 
green in winter. The great Oriental Poppies are 
now' in their most gorgeous dress, and they are 
certainly most effective objects in the garden, 
but they are among the kinds that may be easily 
overdone. An irregular group in the distance 
in the picturesque garden, or a few plants well 
placed on the margin of a shrubbery in the small 
garden, will suffice. The old and common way 
of dotting a plant all over the place because it 
happens to be a showy one must be given up if 
w’e desire to avoid weak, spotty, incoherent, and 
monotonous effects in the garden. 

Four Alpine plants are now in flower, among 
the most useful and hardy of their kind—the 
white Silene alnestris, the rosy Saponaria ocy- 
moides, the yellow' Genista sagittalis, and the 
blue Veronica saxatilis, each dwarf, handsome, 
and thriving on the London clay and in the 
London air—more need scarcely be said as to 
the constitution of the plants. The Blue flower¬ 
ing Rush (Aphyllanthes monspeliensis), a plant 
frequently met with on the hot and stony hills 
of Southern Europe, is also j>crfectly at home on 
the London clay. It is suited for the rougher 
parts of the garden. The blue Goat's Ruo 
(Galega orientals) is a pretty tall-growing herb, 
and charming for the wild garden, as it will take 
care of itself in any hedgerow. The tufted little 
hoary Thyme (Thymus lanuginosus) is smothered 
in flow’er ; there is one beautiful climbing Ever¬ 
lasting Pea (Lathyrus Sibthorpi), and there is 
the large and showy Geranium armenum, a 
somewhat new' and valuable kind. Linum nar- 
bonense is a fino blue perennial Flax, a desirable 
plant for borders. Some of the early Lilies are 
opening, as, for example, the Martagon Lily and 
L. bulbiferum. The sparkling little white Silene 
uadrifida is ono of the most charming Alpine 
owers among the very smallest. The true everlast¬ 
ing Gnaphalium arenarium, which ought to be in 
all gardens on light or free soils, is now opening 
its clear yellow llow'ers. One of the most stately 

S lants of the month is Crinum capcnse, which 
ow’ers freely on the sunny sides of walls. This 
and its varieties are superb plants, blooming from 
early summer till autumn, and effective from 
their tropical aspect among our ordinary garden 
vegetation. 

The double Marigold is very fine now, its 
colour being a good successor to the handsome 
orange blooms of the Japan Globe-flower. The 
Bohemian Comfrey is one of the handsomest 
plants of the season, and very fine as a border 
)lant. Some of the so-called tree Lupines 
>egin to be effective, and we notice some pleasing 
lilac-coloured forms among them. Nothing can 
be more lovely than the large delicate rose 
blossoms of Geranium cincreum, rising from very 
inconspicuous plants. The shrubby sea-green 
Veronica pinguifolia is a very distinct and neat 
rock or border plant now in flower. 


Pent temons.— ThfFe mnke superb border plan**, 
nnd deserve a greatly increased pouu arity. The im¬ 
provement that has taken p'ace in the quality of Pent- 
>lemou8 can scarcely bo imagined by those who havo 
lout sight of them for the pant ten or twelve year*. I 
have now in full flower n large bed cotitainin r some 
two hundred plante of FenUtemons iniaed from seeds 
early in the previous spring. They all flowered 
btronaly last autumn, and with scarcely the lo*e of a 
p’ano during the winter. Th“y have now thrown flp 
quan itiea of young growth* that will probably be all 
the puromor a mans of flowers. Their colours vary 
greatly ; among them are scarlet, purple, pink, white, 
and intermediate tbndes of all kinds; their blooms, too, 
are large in s ze, and the spikes long.—B. 
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The great Self-heal (Trunella grancliflora). 


Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris). 


Woolly Yarrow (Achillea tomentosa). 


Double-flowered Dame's Violet (Hesperis matronalis). 


Canterbury Bell (Campanula Medium). 


Blue Daisy (Aster alpinus). 


Sweet William (Diaathus barbatus). 


Virginia! 1 . Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica). 


Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonimn coeruleum). 


Peach-leaved Campanula (C. pereicifolia). 


Feather Hyacinth (Muscari comosum). 


Double Marigold (Calendula officinalis fl.-pl.). 
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PRIMROSES. 

In reply to your correspondent “ Thos. E. H.,” 
Question 165, allow me to state that his Prim¬ 
roses arc suffering from a complication of mis¬ 
takes, any one of which is sufficient to account 
for their present condition. Primroses are 
I dormant in the summer, and the best time to 
(move them is immediately they have finished 
.their spring growth, when they shed their 
smaller root fil/r. '. If moved then, they shoot 
their new roots into the new soil, and grow 
vigorously when autumn arrives. The next 
best time to move them is immediately they 
begin to show new leaves in the autumn, for 
although by moving them then the new root 
fibres arc destroyed, they quickly form new 
ones to take their place. Probably “ TI 103 . 
E. H.” bought his first lot too late in the 
autumn, and they have not yet recovered them¬ 
selves. The worst time to move plants is during 
flowering. The Primrose often starts flowering 
in the autumn, so that the winter really checks 
them in the middle of their blooming. To move 
them during the spring is therefore to give them 
the worst possible chance of succeeding. 

Let “Thos. E. H.” adopt the following 
culture, and he will be rewarded by a splendid 
bloom next season if his plants are a good sort. 
As soon a3 no more leaves show signs of rising 
from the crowns find fresh places for the plants in 
a border which gets no sun after 1 p.rn., or is 
shaded by deciduous trees during the heat of the 
day. Dig out the soil to the full depth of the 
spade and from IS in. to 2 ft. across the holes. 
(Jet some leaf mould from amongst the roots of 
an old hedgerow or a thick coppice as fine and 
powdery as snuff; well mix that with the soil, 
about half of each ; fill the holes to within 6 in. 
of the surface of the ground, pressing the earth 
gently down with the hand. Then in the centre 
of the hole raise a cone or mound of earth to 
nearly the level of the ground. Take the plants 
one at a time, and after gently freeing them of 
the old soil so as to injure the root fibres as 
little as possible (a good way i,s to soak the soil 
off in a pan of water), place the plant on the 
top of the cone of earth, and spread the root 
fibres all round over the surface of the cone as 
evenly as possible ; then, holding the plant in 
its place with one hand, sprinkle the earth over 
the roots and fill up the hole with the other, 
pressing the earth gently down as before. The 
crowns of the plants should be just above the 
surface of the ground. Finish with a good 
watering. Water in dry weather during the 
summer with soft water from a ditch or pond if 
possible ; if that is not available a tablespoon ful 
or so of guano may be added to a pail of water 
once a fortnight. Keep the plants clear of 
slugs and snails in the summer, and spread a few' 
withered leaves round them in the winter. 
Some black moyry heath mould or black peat 
might be an advantage to mix with the soil for the 
coloured ones, that being the soil in which the 
wild Primrose sports into bright colours, but on 
no account use manure. The drier they are all 
winter the better if not entirely dry. I may add 
for your correspondent’s encouragement that a 
lot of Primroses I moved and planted as above 
last spring have just finished blooming splendidly, 
some of them for weeks together having been 
one round solid mass of bloom, while one or two 
I moved in the autumn with balls of earth entire 
have not blossomed, but are now making leaves 
vigorously. The plants are Mr. R. Dean’s 
highly-coloured hybrids. 

After your correspondent has mastered the 
culture of the varieties of the common Primrose 
he should try the florists’ varieties of Primula 
elatior, also Primula japoniea and its varieties, 
and the Polyanthus Primrose. A very beautiful 
border can lie made of these, with Pansies, 
Violas, &c., all requiring about the same treat¬ 
ment. J • D. 


The Everlasting Sweet Pea (Lathyrus 
Sibthorpi) is remarkable among perennial Sweet 
Peas for the early period at which it blooms, 
and no less so for the tender rosy-purple or deep 
mauve colour of its flowers. In habit it is dwarf, 
not often exceeding 3 ft. In very young plants 
the merits of this species are not so evident, 
but when thoroughly established in good loamy 
soil, it forms one of the greatest attractions in 
the flower garden in spring and early summer. 
-A. F. 
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CULTURE OF LILY OF THE 
VALLEY. 

The sw r eet Lily of the Valley is always a great 
favourite in spring, and it can be had for a 
lengthened period, beginning with flowers forced 
into heat in January and February, and going 
on to April, when flowers are gathered from 
those plants that have been grown in protected 
pits, and finally from plants in open beds. 
Lilies of the Valley are received from France, 
Holland, and Germany, in the form of clumps 
and as single crowns. A few of these are potted 
and placed in a brisk bottom-heat as soon as 
necessary, or they arc planted out in Cocoa-nut 
! refuse in a forcing-pit, in both cases the tem¬ 
perature being high and very moist. The late 
Mr. ►Standish, of Ascot, w'lio used to grow Lilies 
of the Valley very largely to cut from, made use 
of crowns in preference to clumps. They were 
i first of all planted out-of-doors in a bed of soil, 

■ put on the top of a bed of leaves and manure, and 
covered with mats, or some such material, to 
protect them from rain and frost. As these 
showed signs of growth, they were taken into 
one of the forcing houses, and planted in leaves 
and manure, both warm and moist, and finally put 
into pits and plunged in a hot-bed to get them 
into bloom. There are several ways C'f forcing 
the Lily of the Valley into bloom, but that fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Standish will give a good general 
idea of a very suitable method. It is worthy of 
note that Likes of the Valley do not put forth 
any roots during the time of forcing ; and they 
arc thrown away afterwards, as they are not 
considered to be worth keeping, being obtained 
from abroad annually at a moderate cost. 

Turning now to Lilies of the Valley grown in 
the open ground, I may instance Messrs. Haw¬ 
kins and Bennett, of the Lily Nursery, 
Twickenham, as perhaps the largest growers of 
Lilies of the Valley in this way. Their nursery 
contains a large number of beds, some newly 
planted, and some that have been established 
for a few^years ; by this means the annual supply 
is always maintained. A bed of Lilies will last 
about six years ; and it is not till the third year 
that a good crop of flowers is gathered. When 
a new bed is made, the spot of ground selected 
for the purpose is trenched to the depth of 2 ft., 
but enough of the soil is taken out to bring 
what remains some 4 in. below the level of the 
usual surface. On this is placed a layer of a 
well-prepared compost, made up of leaf-mould, 
rotten cow-manure, and well decomposed stable- 
manure, well mixed together ; on this the Lily 
roots are placed, covered with 2 in. of soil, and 
surfaced over with a good dressing of fresher 
manure, 2 in. or 3 in. in depth. The first year 
some growth is made. The second year a few 
flowers are produced. The third year a good 
crop is obtained. As soon as the leaves die 
away in the summer,*thc bed is raked clear of 
stones, &c., and just before Christmas a good 
dressing, 2 in. in depth, is given of the mixture 
of cow-manure, staole-manure, and leaf-mould 
mentioned above. In the spring, before the 
Lilies begin to grow, the beds are cleaned over, 
and made nice and neat. 

The first picking of Lilie3 takes place in 
April, earlier or later, according to the season; 
but to protect the earliest beds from harm from 
frost some rough boards are put along behind 
and in front, as in the case of a frame, with 
cross-pieces, on jwhich mats and any such 
covering can be laid. A certain space of a bed 
is covered at one time, and this covering is con¬ 
tinued as long as needed. The variety grown 
is that known as the Victoria, or Major Lily of 
the Valley, which bears large bold spikes of 
really superb flowers, each stem or spike 
bearing many blooms. R. Dean, in Florid. 


RAISING ANTIRRHINUMS FROM 

SEED. 

The homely Snapdragon, with its old-fashioned 
associations and its bright, cheerful, delicate, 
and pleasing colours, is one of the most attrac¬ 
tive of our hardy biennials, and is perhaps as 
productive of bloom as any other plant that can 
pc named. But such a severe winter as that 
which we have just passed through, following 
upon a wet autumn, has sorely tried the plants, 
and w'hole plantations of them growing in re¬ 
tentive ground have been killed outright. 
Where plants have occupied a lighter ground, 
or a drier position, many of the Snapdragons 


have escaped ; but many more in less favoured 
spots are utterly lost. It has been an excep¬ 
tional winter, and many years may elapse before 
another happens so trying in its effects on vege¬ 
tation generally. 

It is usually recommended that the seed of 
Antirrhinums be sown in July to have plants to 
winter for the following summer. A better plan 
than this can be adopted, carrying with it 
greater advantages, namely, to sow' seeds in 
January or February in a gentle bottom-heat, 
and by pricking off the young plants into pans 
and boxes, "ct them on into size as speedily as 

E ossible. If these be planted out in a prepared 
ed at the end of May or early in June (taking 
advantage of showery weather to do so), they 
make good bushy plants by August, and all 
bloom at the end of that month and through 
September. The advantage of this plan is that 
the cultivator sees the quality of his flowers the 
same season as they are raised from seed ; he can 
reject inferior ones, and utilise the liest varieties 
for planting in prominent positions in autumn 
and spring. If the winter cuts his plants off, 
he will have seen something of their value ; and 
anything particularly good can be lifted and put 
into a cold frame, or some other place of pro¬ 
tection, to keep them from the possibility of 
harm. 

Exhibitors of Antirrhinums at exhibitions 
held in July and early in August will find the 
foregoing method a good one for obtaining some 
good spikes of bloom for show purposes at the 
end of June and early in July, if they be re¬ 
quired so early in the summer. Cut blooms of 
Antirrhinums shown in bunches of three, four, 
or six spikes, find a place in many schedules of 
prizes, and when cut from good varieties and 
well arranged in a cut flow r er stand they are 
very attractive. The plants that flowered the 
previous September, if they survive the winter, 
wiiich they do in nine cases out of ten, grow 
into good size by July, and furnish very fine 
spikes of bloom. 

In proportion as the Antirrhinum receives 

f ;enerous treatment, so will it produce fine 
dooms. What might be termed a holding loam, 
w r ell manured, and deeply dug before planting, 
makes an excellent bed ; and, in order that the 
plants may display themselves to the best ad¬ 
vantage, they should be planted at least U ft. 
to 2 ft. apart each way ; this gives them ample 
space in which to develop. The seedling plants 
might lie planted out nearer together in May 
and June, and the very best sorts replanted in 
another bed in October, lifting the plants with 
good balls, and treading the soil firmly about 
them. If a severe winter follows, these trans¬ 
planted plants are likely to suffer more severely 
than those not disturbed. 

During the past ten or twelve years the habit 
of growth of the Antirrhinum has become much 
dwarfer than it used to be. I can remember 
thirty years ago when Mr. J. Riley, at that time 
of Huddersfield, used to get Antirrhinums to 
I 1 great dimensions, and it is on record that one of 
his plants, flowered in ISIS with others produced 
| from cuttings of the best seedlings raised in 
1817, measured 7 ft. high and 4 ft. 2 in. in dia¬ 
meter ; and this specimen, though the largest, 
was not very much above the average oi 
the plants obtained, be it remembered, from 
cuttings taken the previous autumn. In the 
case of small gardens, plants of .that size would 
be very embarrassing, Dut from such specimens 
it w'as not unusual to cut spikes 24 in. in 
length. 

A good type of Antirrhinum is one that is 
of dwarf, compact, and yet free branching 
growth, and from 2k ft. to 3.$ ft. high when in 
full bloom. The Tom Thumb varieties are 
■ much dwarfer ; the Continental types are often 
of inferior quality, but some of them are very 
pretty. They arc being improved upon, especi¬ 
ally in the way of obtaining very handsome 
striped flowers. 

The Siiajxlragon deserves a hearty welcome to 
every garden. Those who have not sown seeds 
of it should do so at once, in order to secure 
good plants for flowering early next summer. 

R. D. 

Anemone j aponica Honorine J obert. 

—This is one of our best autumn-flow r ering hardy 
herbaceous plants, and its largo pure white 
flowers are very useful in a cut state. When 
taken up out of the ground and potted, it is also 
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For this 

purpose it wants a good soak in- of water, and 
to be put in the shade for a few days.—li¬ 


very serviceable in the couserv.-.i ' 

- >030 it-*“* -- 1 ■ 

i put i 


GARDENING UNDER DIFFI¬ 

CULTIES. 

I began gardening with a fair knowledge of 
vegetable physiology and botany, but I found 
great difficulty in getting any instructions in 
plant culture of a sufficiently elementary and ex¬ 
plicit character. Most of the published manuals 
where either addressed to people who already 
knew how to grow most things, or wasted their 
space in descriptions and eulogies of the plants 
described. The plants and routine of culture 
recommended were also utterly unsuitable to any 
but those who can devote their whole time to 
their gardens. 

In the whole of thi3 district, including 
Lewisham, Lee, Greenwich, Blackhcath, Syden¬ 
ham, and Forest Hill, it is the rarest thing pos¬ 
sible to see a good show of spring flowers, and 
nearly every possible blunder is committed, in¬ 
cluding planting Rhododendrons in chalk and 
clay. Rosea in Grass turf, Geraniums, Arabia, 
etc.', in deep shade, and trimming off the leaves 
of bulljs the instant the bloom is over. Forced 
plants are bought from itinerant vendors anil 
planted in the open ground, and then people 
complain that nothing will grow, and give up 
their gardens to weeds and Cabbages. I have 
even many times seen bedding plants left out 
under the impression that they were hardy. 
Your paper will reach a class who would never 
think of buying a less simple paper ; and you 
will, I have not the slightest doubt, increase 
your sale wonderfully by simple cultural direc¬ 
tions suitable to those whose whole available 
time is the summer mornings and evenings and 
Saturday afternoons. Let me especially guard 
your readers against buying plants from Covent 
Garden market and similar half-itinerant ven¬ 
dors, or from shop-doors, w'hcre they have been 
hanging between death and life perhaps for 
wecKs. I believe more beginners get discouraged 
in London from not knowing what and where to 
buy than from all other causes, the above being 
further aggravated by such plants being always 
exposed for sale when in flower. I always feel 
an itching to give Punch’s advice to people about 
to marry to anyone I see admiring such plants 
with an eye to purchase. 

The following list would, I think, exactly suit 
a man who wished to have an enjoyable garden, 
and who had only, say, an hour per day to de¬ 
vote to its culture ; and there are hundreds in 
every largo town who are in that position who 
have a quarter of an acre, more or less, attached 
to their houses, and do not know what to do with 
it. They want to cultivate their gardens, and 
do not know where and how to begin. 

Clove Carnations 
Pinks in variety 

Hardy Annuals— 


ILinly IVrenuials— 
Christmas Itose3 
Winter Aconite 
Adonis venialis 
Sriila sibirica 
Scilla nutans 
Snowdrops 
Crocuses in variety 
Gladioli in variety 
Sedums audSempervivunis 
Spring Tulips in variety 
Narcissi in variety 
Polyanthus Narcissus 
Common Primroses 
Common Cowslips 
White Arabia 
Aubrietia in variety 
Iberia in variety 
AJyssum saxatile 
Crown Imperials 
Columbines in variety 
Cerasiinm 
German Iris 
Hoteia japoniea 
English Iris 
Spanish Iris 
Saxifragn craasifolia 
London Pride 
Pyrethrum roseum in var. 
Daisies 
Musk 
Thrift 

Creeping Jenny 

Vinca major and minor 

Lily of the Valley 

Solomon’s Seal 

Foxglove 

Canterbury Bells 

Delphiniums 

Blue Lupines 

Antirrhinums 

Lilies in variety 

Hollyhocks 

Early Chrysanthemums 
Early Pompones 


Ncmophila insignia 
Saponaria calabrica and 
alba 

Convolvulus minor 
Sweet Peas in variety 
Canary Creeper 
Tom Thumb Nasturtiums 
Navel wort 

Silent: pemlula compacta 
,, alba 

Eschscholtzia Mandarin 
„ rosea 

Godetia The Bride 
„ Whitnezi 

„ Lady Albemarle 

Leptosiphon roseus 
Coreopsis 

Annual Chrysanthemums 
Crimson anil ltose Flax 
Half hardy Annuals - 
Hibiscus afri can ii3 
Calanilrinia grandiflora 
Dianthus Heddewigi 
Phlox Drummondi in var. 
Marvel of Peru 
Coimnclina coelestis 
Schizanthus in variety 
Salpiylossis in variety 
Portulacas in variety 
Anagallis indica 
Helichryaums in variety 
Stocks 

Asters in variety 
Zinnia elegans in variety 
Golden Feather 
Amarantus melancli dicu.? 

ruber 

„ centaurea 

,, ragusina 

„ compacta 

obelias—pumila section. 


The whole of the above list I have found re¬ 
quire neither time nor trouble, one may say, 
where cow manure can be procured in quantity. 
Amarantus salicifolius and Wenderi may be 
added as well as the giant Love Lies Bleeding, 
and a good stock of Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, 
and Belgian Pansies can be raised from seed in 
a shady border, and planted into their perma¬ 
nent places before the autumnal rains set in. 
The above would make a gay garden even with¬ 
out the help of a few Geraniums kept in the 
living room in the winter, and all the plants can 
be had at a cheap rate. James Dundas. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Pure©3. —A skilful cook will produce very 
artistic puree* or dishes of the nature of Spinach 
by the judicious combination of Spinach, Sorrel, 
White-beet, Watercress, Chervil, Lettuce, and 
Endive. A head of Lettuce thrown in with 
Spinach or Sorrel, when it is put to boil in the 
first instance, is always an improvement. With 
Endive alone a very good puree can be made 
thus : Boil some Endive in salted water, drain it 
and pass it through a hair sieve. Melt a piece 
of butter in a saucepan, add a little flour, then 
Endive pulp, pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg to | 
taste. Let the whole give a boil, then stir in off , 
the fire the yolks of one or two eggs beaten np 
with a little milk and strained, as well as some 
Parsley or some Chervil finely minced. This 
puree may also be coloured with some 

Spinach Greening. —This preparation 


which purer* will do only for soups, and which 
for both soup and to serve with meat, or for the 
latter purpose only. In the case of Artichokes, 
Chestnuts, and Mushrooms, the common form 
given above must be modified, as follows : When 
the Artichokes have been boiled, the tender part 
of the leaves and the bottoms should be sepa¬ 
rated from the rest, and alone passed through 
the sieve (in this case a wire sieve would be 
fatal). 

Chestnuts, stripped of their first or outer 
skin, should be boiled with salt, a Bay leaf or 
two, and some Coriander seeds. When they are 
done, remove the inner skin, and then proceed 
as usual. 

Mushrooms should not be boiled at all, but 
should be cooked with butter, and moistened 
with stock or broth, flavoured and floured before 
passing through the sieve.— Round the Table. 


POULTRY. 


Feeding Poultry. —“It is a most miser¬ 
able, short-lived economy to keep fowls insuffi¬ 
ciently fed. It is impossible for a fowl, unless 
well-fed, to support its frame, as well as daily 
void an egg, from 1 oz. to 2 oz. of nourishing 
matter from its body.” So writes an old 
breeder of poultry, and there can be little doubt 
that, in the main, he is correct. If a plentiful 
supply of eggs arc wanted, the birds must bo 
liberally fed. If they have a free range, they 
will hunt for grubs and other insects which, at 
this time of the year, are so plentiful, and of 

- --* - i which fowls arc so fond ; if, however, the birds 

can pc bought cheaply enough of any Italian ! M . c confine(I then they must he supplied u-ith 
warehouseman, hut if you wish to make it at some cooke<1 auima i food, in addition to their 
home the proceeding is tins : Pound a quantity othcl . food UBUa lly given ; also some kind of green 
of Spinach in a mortar, put the pulp m a clotn, 8tllff shoul(1 ^ •’ 1 ,? ov ided. Then they will re- 
ami, by twisting it at both ends .extract the irc matf . ria i g t £ form the shoU 0 f the eng: old 
juice, to winch add a quarter of its weight of j ■ - * ” ’ * - 

loaf sugar, and lay it in a bain ma>rr to reduce 


to one-half. When cold put it into a small 
bottle for use. 

All these puree% when made of a thin con¬ 
sistency, are served as soups, with sippets of 
fried bread, and are called Rotate a la puree of 
whatever it may be. And they are also served 
as a garniture to all sorts of meats ; but for this 
purpose they must be made thicker. Lastly, in 
many cases they are made thicker still, anil arc 
eaten as vegetables by themselves. When you 
use vegetables which do not contain much starch, 
this should be supplied by flour; otherwise, 
when the puree conics to be put into the soup 
plates, the vegetable fibres will separate from 
the liquid, and sink to the bottom of the plate. 
For the thicker forms of the addition of 

flour is not of so much importance. 

The following may be taken as the common 
form to make all sorts of purees: Boil the vege¬ 
tables with salt, and, if they be green ones, with 
a little soda. When thoroughly done, drain 
them well and pass them through a hair-sieve. 
Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, add a 
little flour, mix it well, and throw in the vege¬ 
table pulp. .Stir and proceed to flavour with 
pepper and powdered spices ; or the spices, put 
in a muslin bag, may be boiled with the vege¬ 
tables in the first instance. A piece of bam or 
bacon may also be boiled with them, and the 
flavour may be further modified by the addition 
of vegetables having a strong flavour, like 
Onions, Shallots, and Garlic. The last part of 
the process consists in moistening the puree with 
broth, stock, milk, or cream, until, it is of the 
required consistency ; and then it is ready to be 
served. A puree for a soup is improved by 
having a small pat of fresh butter put into it at 
the time of serving. The inside of a French 
roll—soaked in milk or broth—added to the 
vegetables before they are passed through the 
sieve may be used instead of flour at the next 
stage of the process. A little sugar may be ad¬ 
vantageously added to certain purte*, such as 
Peas, Jerusalem Artichokes, and Onions. 

. Purees can be made with the following 
vegetables besides those mentioned already, or 
with any combination of them : Asparagus, 
Artichokes, Broad Beans, Carrots, Cabbage, 
Celery, Haricot Beans, .Jerusalem Artichokes, 
Mushrooms, Onions, Parsnips, Peas, Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, Turnips, Vegetable Marrow; and also 
with dried Peas, Beans, Lentils, and Chestnuts. 
Of possible com! ; nations there is no end, and 


mortar, crushed oyster shell:?, and smashed 
bones. Fine gravel or road sweepings must, in 
addition, be supplied, for without these requi¬ 
sites the gizzard, the same as a mill, would be 
useless to grind the Corn without the mill-stones, 
(.'lean, fresh, and cool water should always be 
within reach of the fowls, for when the weather 
is hot and dry they drink a great deal of water. 
Where poultry are kept, every atom from the 
table anu kitchen should be utilised and turned 
into eggs. 

Bantams in Confinement. —Withladics 
and children few varieties of poultry are so at¬ 
tractive :vs bantams. These little miuiaturcs of 
the old English game fowl have all the import¬ 
ance, courage, and richly-coloured plumage of 
their big relatives, while they can be kept in a 
small enclosed run with little injury either to 
plumage or health. We know of one exhibitor 
(Dr. Eaton) who, for several successive years, 
won some of the principal prizes at the Crystal 
Palace show with birds that had been bred and 
always confined in a place only a few yards square, 
and one of these little duckwing game cockerels 
was sold for £20, so perfect a specimen was it. 
For children fond of animals fe?v presents are so 
attractive as four or five game bantams. 

Keeping Ducks. —Of all the varieties of 
poultry, duifits are the most profitable. At the 
age of ten weeks, if they have been properly 
fed, they ought to weigh between 5 lb. and 6 lb. 
each. We have some now that are only nine 
weeks old, and they turn the scale at 5 lb. 
Ducks, to be profitable, should be killed before 
they arrive at three months old, for when they 
! have reached that age, they generally commence 
their first moult, and they then discontinue to 
put on flesh until the moult is completed ; and 
before they moult the flesh is more tender and 
luscious in flavour.—J. N. 


Digitized by 



A New Strawberry Protector.— 

Messrs. Manning, Collyer & Co., 141, Fenchurch 
Street, London, have sent us samples of a good 
and cheap contrivance for keeping Strawberries 
clear of dust and slugs. The protectors are 
China rush hats, of which a large quantity are 
now in London and obtainable at very cheap 
rates. Each hat makes two, or even three, very 
effectual fruit protectors, if cut up according to 
the size of the plants. With care they would, 
probably, last seven or eight seasons. These 
hats may also be employed whole to protect 
plants from frost during winter and excessive 


the skill and taste of the cook must in practice : sunshine during summer, as well as for straw 
find them out. Likewise taste can best teach I hats and collecting baskets, &c. 
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House and Window Gardening. 

CLIMBERS FOR CORRIDORS AND 
VERANDAHS. 

Architectural feature?, however beautiful in 
,* themselves, are improved both in appearance and 
interest when judiciously associated with climb- 
iingor trailing forms of vegetation. We have many 
'plants suitable for covering balconies and pillars 
that add very materially to the charms of a well- 
appointed garden or landscape. The remains of 
some of our finest abbeys and castles owe much 
of their beauty to the Ivy that clings lovingly to 
the ruined arch, or that clambers rampant to the 
highest point of the massive keep or donjon 
tower ; and what the Ivy is to our old castles 
and churches, ornamental climl>er8 arc to our 
more modern dwellings. In our town gardens 
more especially these graceful plants should find 
a place, as they require but little attention after 
being planted, and do much towards softening 
down the rugged angularities of brick-and- 
mortar structures, the barren nudity of which 
is but too obvious in our streets and squares. 
We have a great wealth of material at hand for 
such purposes. In planting climbers 
for covering buildings, protect them 
from* drip from the eaves, as this is 
fatal to their well-doing. Among the 
forms of vegetation best suited for 
pillars, balconies, arbours, or porti¬ 
coes are R 03 C 8 , especially the climbing 
varieties, all of which are very beau¬ 
tiful. The common white Jasmine is 
a great favourite with us, and tho 
golden-coloured Jasminum nudiflorum 
is very pretty in winter when trained 
loosely up a trellis on a fresh green 
background of the common Ivy. One 
of the best of all trailing plants is the 
fragrant lilac-flowered Wistaria sinen¬ 
sis, which, as most of us know', blooms 
very freely on a sunny wall, while its 
foliage keeps fresh and green until 
very late in the autumn. We gene¬ 
rally see this plant trained horizon¬ 
tally along a Avail, but it is much more 
beautiful when trained up the trunks 
of Larch, Scotch Firs, or other trees, 
and allow’cd to droop down from among 
their branches in elegant festoons, or 
its long branches may he trained along $ 
l lie tops of palisades and railings, ^ 
w here it forms fresh green w’rcaths of Wj 
foliage all through the summer months. $ 
Aristolochia Sipho is one of the most J 
noble of all climbers with which to 
drape balconies or outer walls of town V' 
houses, but, like the Wistaria, it is y 
deciduous. The common Grape Vine 
is one of our noblest deciduous 
climbers, either for corridors or for 
trellises, while the American and 
Canadian Vines .are very attractive in 
autumn, when their foliage changes to 
the brightest tints of crimson and gold. 

The American Fox Grapes used to 
grow and fruit very luxuriantly on trellises in j 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens at Chiswiek, 
and they are useful for covering w r alls or low 
outhouses along writh the green and variegated 
forms of the common Ivy. Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla is another excellent evergreen wall-plant, 
which is alw r ays fresh and cheerful, either in 
spring when covered with snow-white flowers, 
or in winter when thickly studded with crimson 
berries. A very pretty effect may be produced 
by planting the last-named plant with the 
golden-flow'ered Jasmine nudiflorum, as the two 
contrast most effectually when seen together. 
For town gardens few deciduous trailers surpass 
the Virginian Creeper, which succeeds so well in 
the neighbourhood of London. It grows quickly, 
and is invaluable for covering blank walls ami 
trellises in the shortest possible time. Its foliage 
is fresh and green throughout the summer, and 
in autumn it dies off, tinted gloriously with 
glowing crimson, rich brown, and purple. Its 
congener, the Japan Creeper, is another fine w r all 
plant, which clings firmly to masonry or brick- 
w ork. In the Royal Exotic Nursery at Chelsea 
this species of creeper grow's very luxuriantly, 
covering a cottage and other buildings with ad¬ 
mirable effect. 

For w*alls, porticoes, arches, and corridors, few' 
plants are equal to Clematis montana, C. Jack- 


manni, C. lanuginosa, and many other varieties 
of that useful genus are well known on account 
of their profuse-flow'ering qualities, and we have 
seen them grow well and flower freely in exposed 
positions, even as far north as Leeds. The 
common Hop plant is also one of our best 
coverers, and of Honeysuckles there arc several 
species that flower freely. Solauum jasminioides, 
Bignonia capreolata, and B. grandiflora arc like¬ 
wise all suitable plants for sunny walls on warm 
soils, where they grow and flower freely ; nor 
must we forget the different kinds of Magnolia : 
M. grandiflora, M. puqmrea, M. Soulangcana, 
and M. glauca being the best. M. grandiflora 
and its variety, exoniensis, are very useful in 
warm situations, having glossy evergreen foliage 
and large fragrant white flowers.—W. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER POTS. 

Common earthenware pots are the best that can 
be employed for all kinds of plants from a 
cultural point of view', but where plants are 
used for tho decoration of the dwelling room 
we must needs employ pots or vases more in keep¬ 
ing with their surroundings. Plants are now 



A Group of Fancy Pots. 


so generally used as decorative objects in tasteful 
homes, that really artistic embellishments, in 
the w'ay of pots and vases, are looked upon more ! 
as necessities than as useless elegancies, and 
many of them are so unique and pretty in point 
of design and elaborate finish that they are every¬ 
where admissible. Those represented in our 
illustration are made in several kinds of 
material, such as enamelled porcelain, terra 
cotta, and Etruscan ware, the sprays of foliage, 
Fern fronds, and other ornamental appendages 
having been in many cases modelled from 
natural specimens, correctness of form and 
natural beauty being thus insured. The introduc- j 
tion by Messrs. Dick Radelyffe & Co., of High j 
Holbom, of these beautiful examples of the j 
potter’s art is calculated to foster a love for plants ! 
in sitting rooms ; while for hiding flow'er-pots 
on the dinner table these enamelled vases are 
admirably adapted, being far prettier than the 
gaudily-coloured and ill-designed substitutes 
which have been, until recently, too commonly 
employed for such purposes. Our illustration 
shows their adaptability as draw'ing-room orna¬ 
ments, and they may be filled with damp Moss, 
when they w'ill be found useful as receptacles ' 
for cut flowers, sprays of elegant-flow’ering or 1 
fine-foliaged plants, and all kinds of nee- 
flowering bulbs. B. 


UTILISING OPPORTUNITIES. 

Success in gardening is mainly a question of 
making the most of our opportunities. There i 3 
a time to sow and a time to plant, and thrro 
various operations, to be perfectly successful, 
should be performed when both the soil and the 
atmosphere are in a suitable condition for carry¬ 
ing them out. In killing weeds at this season, 
one hour with the Dutch hoe on a bright day, 
w hen the weeds are small, will save many hours 
of labour later on ; and, in a climate so change¬ 
able as ours, every minute suitable for hoeing 
should be diligently employed. On the other 
hand, transplanting should l>e, as faras possible, 
done under exactly opposite conditions, when 
the w eather is dull with occasional show ers, as 
then tho plants strike root at once. At cny 
rate, small seedlings should be kept from the 
scorching influence of bright sun during the 
period of transplanting, and if the soil is not 
moist it should 1 h) w'atercd a few hours before 
planting. Boards should be used to lay on beds 
and borders when planting if the ground is in a 
very wet state ; it saves time and prevents the 
beds being trampled into a quagmire, and so 
made unhealthy for the roots. Thin¬ 
ning out all seedling crops of vege¬ 
tables or annual flow ers is best deno 
when the ground is slightly damn and 
further showers are expected. When 
the earth is slightly moist, the young 
plants can be drawrn out of the coil 
without drawing others with them 
that ought to remain for the crop. It 
disturbs those plants too much that 
are left if thinning be done when the 
weather is hot and dry ; and a check 
given at that stage often docs serious 
harm to the crop. All watering in 
the open air should be done as near 
the evening as possible, and, if it be 
necessary to water at all, give it 
copiously, and loosen up the surface 
with the hoe the following morning 
early before the sun has drunk up all 
the moisture. One or two waterings 
a week in this way will be more bene¬ 
ficial than oftencr, as too frequent 
watering—unless the water contain 
more plant nourishment than it com¬ 
monly docs in its ordinary condition 
—impoverishes the soil. But all rur- 
faces should be mulched w r ith manure, 
or some substitute of a non-conduct¬ 
ing nature ; and then, unless the soil 
was very full of roots, but little water¬ 
ing W'ould be required, as it only 
rarely happens that our sudden bursts 
of hot weather last more than ten 
days or so. A good deal of the labour 
spent in watering would be more pro¬ 
fitably employed in hoeing or mulch¬ 
ing. Where a large extent of gravel 
w'alks have to be kept in good condi¬ 
tion, some means other than weeding or 
hoeing should be adopted, and there is 
nothing better or cheaper for the pur¬ 
pose than common salt. It should be applied only 
in fine settled weather. If used in show’ery 
w’eather, a good deal of it w'ill be washed away 
dow'n the drains and be wasted, if nothing woi se 
happens. Sow or scatter it on with the hand 
in proportion to the strength and number of tho 
w'eeds. Anyone w ho is using it for the first time 
should try a few' batches experimentally until 
the right quantity is ascertained. In any case 
sufficient must be used to give the w r alks awhito 
appearance as if covered with a slight shower 
of fine sleet, like we sometimes have in March 
and April. It is very dangerous to use salt or 
sulphuric acid, or anything else strong enough to 
kill weeds near to Box edgings, as, unless the 
paths are well drained and of considerable w idth, 
no means of sheltering them that I kuow* of will 
prevent the Box dying in patches and becoming 
very untidy. Such are only a few of the many 
ways of carrying out Shakespeare’s injunction of 
taking things at the flood of the tide—which is 
when they are just ripe for operating on.— Field. 
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“Gardening” Parts.—Part II. of Gar¬ 
dening is now published, embracing all the 
weekly numbers issued during the month of 
May, and with a very complete index. May be 
had of all newsmen, or direct from our office. 
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GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


T1IE GOAT MOTH. 

(COSSUS LIGNIPERDA.) 

This insect, which is one of our largest moths, 
is very destructive, when in the caterpillar 
state, to various trees by boring long galleries 
in their stems and branches, which soon reduces 
them, particularly in the case of young trees, 
into an unhealthy condition, thus rendering them 
more liable to the attacks of various other in¬ 
sects. The branches of trees bored by this in¬ 
sect are often so much weakened that they are 
very liable to l>e broken off by a high wind. The 
caterpillars have been found in the following 
trees, viz., Apple, Plum, Walnut, Oak, Ash, 
Willow, Poplar, Beech, and Lime ; but they are 
much more common in the softer-W'ooded trees, 
such as the Willow and Poplar, than in the 
others. There are, unfortunately, but few 
means of destroying this insect. The moth may 
be found resting on the stems of trees during 
the daytime, but, though thev are so large, they 
are very difficult to find, as they much resemble 
the stems in colour. As the caterpillar usually 
passes the whole of its life within the w ood of 
the tree, it generally escapes detection until its 
presence is betrayed by some portion of the tree 
nagging. If this part be carefully examined, a 
hole wul always be found from which sap mixed 
with small sawdust-like pieces of wood (the ex¬ 
crement of the caterpillars) is 
exuding ; at times the neighbour¬ 
hood of the insect may lie detected 
by its strong and peculiar goaty 
smell. It is on account of this 
smell that this insect has been 
given the name of goat moth. 

Perhaps the best means of stop¬ 
ping the ravages of the cater¬ 
pillar is to cut off the bough, 
when practicable, in which it is, 
and then to destroy it; at times, 
by enlarging the entrance to the 
hole, the caterpillar may be killed 
by means of a long wire. To¬ 
bacco-smoke blown into the hole 
has been suggested as a means of 
dislodging the insect, but I am 
not aware if it has been tried 
with good effect. When in the 
chrysalis state they are quite as 
difficulttodestroy, as they nearly 
always pass this period of their 
existence within the tree. The 
goat moth generally emerges 
from the chrysalis in June or 
J uly. The female soon afterwards 
lays her eggs, which are very 
numerous,from700to 1000; these 
are deposited beneath the outer 
bark of a tree by means of a 
strong ovipositor; by far the 
greatest number of these eggs are probably de¬ 
stroyed by some small parasitic insect, or there 
must be a great mortality amongst the young 
caterpillars, as few comparatively attain ma¬ 
turity. The newly-hatched caterpillars do not 
at once eat their w ay into the hard w'ood of the 
tree, but for the first year content themselves 
with the more sappy portion of the tree. They 
seldom or never leave their galleries unless they 
cannot obtain the required amount of nourish¬ 
ment, or have been in some way disturbed. 
They do not attain their full size until they are 
nearly three years old, during which period they 
have changed their skins seven times. Besides 
the unpleasant smell which these insects ahvays 
emit, they discharge a very strong-smelling 
liquid from their mouth, which is probably of 
some use in softening the w'ood. They are very 
Btrong, as the following experiment, made by a 
naturalist, will show :—One was placed under a 
bell-glass, weighing £ lb. (more than ten times 
the weight of the insect) ; this it raised with the 
greatest ease. A book weighing 4 lb. was then 
placed on the glass, and even with this weight 
in addition it raised the glass and escaped. The 
shape of the glass somewdiat favoured the cater¬ 
pillar w r edging it up, as it w r ere, with its head. 
Lyonnet has made a very interesting study of 
the anatomy of this caterpillar, and has found 
that its head contains 228 muscles, its body 1647, 
and its stomach and intestines 2186. 

When about to assume the chrysalis state the 
caterpillar forms a rough cocoon, composed of 


small pieces of w’ool and silk thread, round it¬ 
self, near the entrance to its hole, within which 
it undergoes its change. Occasionally, however, 
the cocoons are formed in the earth at the foot 
of the tree. The moth measures from 3 in. to 
3.} in. across the wings when they are fully ex- 

f janded ; its body is stout and large, about 1£ in. 
ong. The males are somewhat smaller than the 
females, and their antenna? more deeply toothed. 
The general colour of both sexes is brownish- 
grey, more or less dark ; the body is striped with 
alternate transverse dark and pale bands. The 
upper wings are mottled with blackish-brown, 
and covered with innumerable small wavy, 
transverse lines of the same colour, with several 
dark bands of various lengths near the tips in¬ 
terspersed with various lighter patches ; the 
lower wings are dark grey with darker markings, 
which arc much less distinct than those on the 
upper wings. The full-grown caterpillars are 
about 4 in. in length, and nearly as thick as the 
finger. The head is black, and is furnished with 
a strong pair of jaws ; the entire insect is very 
sparsely covered with short hairs. The chrysalis 
is yellowish with very well defined joints, on the 
back of each of which are two transverse rows of 
short spines, of a darker colour, which point 
towards the tail; by means of these spines the 
chrysalis is able to work its way out of the 
cocoon and to the entrance of the hole, w r hen 
the perfect insect is matured within it; the moth 
having escaped from the chrysalis case crawls on , 
to the stem of the tree, leaving the empty case, 


rowing insects had seized upon sickly trees in 
such countless myriads that they could not, like 
the Cossus, be sought for and removed individ¬ 
ually ; a simpler process was adopted, namely, 
using a brush and smearing the stems with a 
thick wash of the same ingredients as that em¬ 
ployed to fill up the wounds in the stem. This 
Mi 1 earing process was repeated several times at 
intervals, until it formed a $ in. to $ in. in thick¬ 
ness over the entire stem of the tree. 

Another good way is w hen the trunk of the 
tree is attacked, surround the orifice with clay, 
which will readily adhere to the rough bark, and 
form the clay into a cup, into w hich as much 
coal-tar should be poured as the cavity within 
w ill contain. The caterpillar will either try to 
escape at another hole, if there be another, and 
can easily be killed, or it will be smothered by 
the tar. If the tar be thick a little benzoline 
will make it liquid enough for the purpose, and 
neither will injure the tree. In the case of a 
young tree being attacked the bark may often 
be carefully cut away with a chisel and the cater¬ 
pillar be found. — The Garden. 



Insects Destructive in Gardens.— 
You would be conferring a boon on your readers 
if you w'ould give figures and descriptions of in¬ 
sect plant feeders. I should like, for instance, 
to know what the perfect insect of the wire 
worm is like, as they are very destructive to 
Carnations here. — Brockley. [We purpose 
giving figures of the wireworm 
in all stages in a w r eek or two.] 


A Tree-boring Insect: the Goat Moth and Caterpillar (life size). 


as a general rule, at the entrance of the hole. 

Among other w’ays of destroying the goat 
moth, the following have been tried with suc¬ 
cess : During the year 1841, wben the formation 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
w r as in progress, it was discovered that a large 
number of the Elm trees forming the belt sur- 1 w’orstei 
rounding the garden w r ere more or less affected 
by the larva 1 of the goat moth. Many of the 
trees were sick, and some so unhealthy as to be 
beyond recovery. The following remedy was at 
once adopted : Every tree w r as carefully exam¬ 
ined ; the presence of the insect was readily 
discovered; a strong round carpenter’s chisel 
and hand mallet w’ere the implements employed, 
and wherever the insect w\os found the hole or 
gallery in w’hich the larvae were deposited was 
followed by cutting into the bole of the tree. 

In some cases this operation had to be carried to 


How to Form a Cricket 
Ground. —After taking off the 
turf, dig out, and remove to one 
side, 7 in. of the top soil, and 
turn over the sub-soil one spit 
deep, to allow surface water to 
freely percolate into the drains 
» below. After w r ell treading and 

consolidating the sub-soil to pre- 
vent unequal settlements, over¬ 
fly lay it wuth 4 in. in depth of 

^ burnt ballast (which might be 

burned on the spot, if the ground 
be a strong clay soil), household 
or furnace ashes, brick-rubbish 
broken very fine, or any other 
similar mixture of a porous cha¬ 
racter. Then cover the whole 
over with 3 in. in depth of the 
top soil, relay and beat w r ell the 
turf in the usual manner. The 
Finsbury Park cricket ground, 
9 acres in extent, was formed in 
the manner just described ; the 
sub-soil there is strong hard 
clay, but nevertheless the 
ground is always dry and elas¬ 
tic. 

How to Make Bell-glasses and Plant 
Baskets. —Dirty bottles and empty Tomato, 
fruit, and fish cans are an eyesore in any garden, 
and they will neither rot nor bum. Turn the 
bottles into hand-glasses and the cans into 
hanging baskets thus : Wind pieces of string, 
1 , anything provided it be dry, round the 
bottle to be cut, soak this ligature with petroleum 
or its kindred, sot fire to it; by the time the oil 
is burnt up click goes the glass, and ten to one 
is severed just above the smouldering b.and ; if 
not, give it a smart tap. Thick glass needs more 
string and oil and dropping while hot into cold 
w r ater ; an old piece of scythe lubber smooths 
jagged or cutting edges of the glass. A table¬ 
spoonful of paraffin soon converts a dozen useless 
bottles into as many small hand-glasses for pro¬ 
pagating purposes. What of those nasty cans ? 
Why, I tie 
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iy, I tieastringround them too fora mark only ; 
the centre of the tree, and, not unfrequently, at j from the top dowui to this mark I cut the can into 

" shreds \ in. wide; these shreds I bend over 
outwards (like a reflexed coralla of a Fuchsia) 
to a wire ring larger than the can ; any ordinary 
pincers will tighten these shreds to the wire. I 
paint the whole red, not green; I leave Nature to 
do that, and well her colouring will contrast 


several parts of the stem of the same tree. By 
many the operation w T as thought to be so violent, 
that the trees thus treated could not possibly 
survive. When this severe operation w’as com¬ 
pleted, and the bulk of the enemy w r as supposed 
to have been dispersed, a decoction of salt, lime, 


cow manure, and horse manure was made into with mine ; wires to hang it by, and it is ready 
the consistency of a thick paste, and every hole for your pot of Lobelia, Kenilw r orth Ivy, creep- 
or w'ound on the stem of the tree w'as carefully : ing Saxifrage, or such like. If to be hung where 
filled up with this plaster ; as a consequence of dripping water is a nuisance, a few crocks in the 
the unhealthy condition of the Elms, occasioned bottom of the can will raise the pot above the 
by the larvte of the goat moth, the trees become surplus water, which, evaporating, keeps cool both 
the natural prey of the Scolytus. These bur-j pot and plant.—J. A. L. 
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BEES. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Plants Suitable for Bees.— A list of 
)!;mts that would be useful in the neighbour- 
mod of bees might be published with advantage. 

I have tried several, but give the preference to 
Xepeta mossini, but I subjoin a few that I know 
to be very full of honey, one essential that the j 
plants should be perennial, as it i3 always ' 
troublesome to have to sow every year. 1 am j 
about to try winter Savory, as I observed last ; 
autumn that the bees wore upon it in great j 
numbers. It lias been in my garden for years, 
but I never noticed that it ever flowered' ; the J 
flowering shootswero very likely used for llavour- j 
ing purposes. I shook out the seed over the 
border and now have abundance of young plants. 
Another essential is early flowering, as in spring, 
unless carefully fed, the bees are generally almost 
entirely without food ; often the supply conu s 
in the very nick of time, and when it does not 
the bees are starved. Bees will visit many 
garden flowere, but I always consider it a bad 
sign when they do ; it is, I am satisfied, a proof 
that the store in the fields is scanty. The follow¬ 
ing plants arc all honey bearing, but to most of I 
them I found some difficulty attending their • 
cultivation. I had a splendid tree of Bnddlca 
globosa, but it was cut off in a severe winter; 
Salvia nemorosa, Melianthus melilotus alba, 
Hepatiea, Borage, Lythrum roseum superbum, 
Lavender, Rosemary, and Mignonette. The 
mode of feeding by soup plates I give with 
the utmost confidence ; no fighting ever occurs 
with me at that time, and I have fed my bees 
that way five or six years ; all it requires is to 
be done at the right time of the year. Other 
modes of feeding do not give them enough, and 
partial feeding of weak stocks will often in¬ 
duce fighting, for you cannot feed one or two 
hives among a dozen without all the others 
knowing it, even if done in a super. Bees often 
fight without apparent reason ; sometimes it is 
escaped swarms that are desperate, and at 
others the strong robbing the weak. Wkc.i I 
observe fighting I give the combatants a taste of 
the garden syringe, not too roughly used, and 
the effect is—peace.— Dorset. 


Canary Creeper, &c.- A row of this beautiful 
climber should be sown at once to secure a most charm¬ 
ing effect in the late summer and autumn. To vary the 
monotony incidental to one hue of colour, a few deep- 
coloured kinds of the climbing Tropmolums and Sweet 
IV:is may be sown in with the seed of the Canary plants, 
and the result will be so pleasing by-and-by ns to elicit 
the warmest admiration. As soon as the plants are well 
through the soil, some brandies of Hazel, Birch, or Elm, 
should he fixed in on either side, and these will soon be 
covered. The bloom will be continuous until the frost 
conies, but lone: ere then the hedge will have become a 
line of colour and beauty. -Gardeners' Chronicle. 


2r.s. — Treatment of India-rubber Plant. 

FmMffo.— Re-pot when the pot it now occupies Is 
tlr-roughly full of roots. V>e good firm turfy ham and 
-and, and a little wt 11 lotted manure. When the plant 
becomes lanky cut it down to within 0 in. of the pot, and 
it will break up again. The piece removed may be cut 
into inch fctigths. put in a pot of soil, and plunged in a 
warm frame, when each piece will make a plant. 

2.V>. Cultivation Of Musk . — Amateur. -There is 
no difficulty in the cull me of Musk, either in pots or in 
the g^en ground. All it wants is fairly good soil, good 
drainage, and plenty of water whilst growing rapidly. 

2«o. -Asters Damping off. My transplanted 
Asters, about 3 in. high, healthy s » far, have commenced 
to damp off - just above the ground. (’an you kindly 
suggest a remedy? They are in boxes in the open air. - 
L. T. f Probably they are too thick and have had too 
much water; the best way is to plant them out.] 

201. Canaries. Can any of your numerous corre¬ 
spondents tell me what is the matter with my canary? 
The feathers are all coming out round the eyes, and 
it seems itchy, as it is always rubbing them on the sticks ; 

I it has been dull, and has not sung during the past week. 

I Is it infectious, as it and the lien are rearing their 
young ? Can anyone prescribe a cure ? I think a little 
space might he devoted every week to our songsters, 
if some one able and willing would oblige — V. G. [Wc 
shall be obliged to any correspondents having a know¬ 
ledge in this department for occasional notes on the 
subject —El).] 

2d2. - Earthing up Celery.— "What U the best 
method of doing this where the soil is stiff clay so as to 
prevent worms spoiling the hearts?— A. L [ Coder such 
circumstances yon should blanch with C -coa-nut ffVnv, 
sand, or friable soil put close round the plants. Such 
materials can be backed up with the clay broken to 
pieces as much as possible. Celery should always lie 
earthed up when both soil and plants are in a dry state. 
Common half-drain tiles placed round lh_* plants and 
tilled up wgh sand isn method r.ometim adopted under 
such circumstances, but it is rather expensive.] 

2(53. — Dolpiiixika — Cerd Hlotus follicularis (Hunts¬ 
man's Cup), Mr. Williams, Victoria Nursery, Holloway. 
Sphsgnnm Moss is long coarse Mess used in the culture 
of Orclndrj. From any nurseryman. Orchids cm only 
ho procured by buying plants. Na no of largo Orchid, 
Lama pnrpurata. Greener—Ta^onia Van V.ffxomi. 

2(<i. The Goat Moth in Thorn Bush. - see 
article in present number. 

2(55. -Chinese Labour in England.— We, like 
you, have seen the skill of the Chinese in their gardens, 
but the aim in these islands, with their dense population, 
should lie to get our own people to work on their own 
land, and not to Induce otlu r labourers to come to a 
country in no way lacking workers. 

Questions. 

2(5<5. Earthworms — Will some reader kindly 
answer the following : Are worms injurious to plants in 
a garden ? I planted out about two dozen Asters ; the 
morning after, the greater part of tluun had disappeared. 
What remained did not apjtcar to have been eaten, and, 
from the fact of one or two having been partly drawn 
into the earth, I concluded that worms had done the 
mischief. A few weeks ago I left some Crocus leaves 
on the path, and a day or two afterwards they were 
drawn into the earth some few inches ; this, I imagine, 
was also the work of worms. The other evening I went 
out with a lantern and caught seven dozen large ones, 
averaging 8 in. or 9 in. long, or longer. As you said in 
last week's paper, or the week before, that worms were 
injurious in a border for Camellias, I imagine that they 
would be in a border for other flowers. S. 1>. S. 


NOTICE. Renders are requested to note that all the 
numb-’rsof GA RDESTNtr are m tape, and will a’waas 
he obtainable through the newt trade or direct Joan the 
oj'iee. The number* issued in e.teh pear will /inn a 
v I’tune for bindint, with which a eoinpluM index icfff 
be published at the end of each pear. 

Gardening Montiilv Parts. Readers are requested to 
no f e that this journal is issued in the form of month!/ 
jiurtsfor the convenience of foreipn and other rewU r<, 
who find it more cmrement in that form. The part*, 
like the numbers, will aheap* be kept in stock , and map 
be obtained through the trade , or from the v(jiee. There 
will, for the future, be a general index to each part. 
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207. - Refuse as Manure.— How can I convert the 
refuse of a small garden into useful manure without it 
being a nuisance ? The refuse consists of the cuttings 
from a small glass plate, dead leaves, and vegetable re¬ 
fuse from the house; also contents of dust bin.» SUB- 
scaiu Eii. 

2(58. -Peat for Potting. How can peat be worked 
up for potting purposes ? and what should be mixed with 
it i and what plants can be grown in it to thrive well? - 
B. C. 

2(>9. -Currant Bushes and Apple Tress. -Is 
it a good time now to pinch otf the tops of Black and Red 
Currant bushes and Apples? Mine have Bent up long 
shoots from since the rain. .Subscriber. 

270. — Vines.— My Vines this year were manured lioa vily 
on the outside border, also inside, and have tlxrown up 
rank wood, but little fruit. Would disturbing the lxmlcr 
ace amt for it which lias not much stm after two o’clock in 
the afternoon ?- SUBSCRIBER. 

271. —'Treatment of Begonias. Will some reader 
kindly give me a little information respecting the treat¬ 
ment of Begonias? The one I have does not thrive at 
all well, ami the leaves are drooping. Being altogether 
a novice at gardening, I am unable to say to what class 
this one belongs, but it is one of those often seen in draw¬ 
ing-room windows Arc., where it forms a very nice orna¬ 
ment large loaf'd, with a border of white passing round 
it, and having a hairy <-r fibrous stem. Mine is kept in 
a greenhouse, and watered about every twenty-four hours, 
occasionally with manure water. Does it need watering 
more or lees than this, as I thought, perhaps, the water¬ 
ing has something to do with it? Also wlmt plants are 
suitable for a wind >w-sill (outside) where the sun has 
great power throughout the day ? W e have tried Lobelias, 
Calceolarias, and Geraniums, but all of them get dried up, 
although watered.-F. X. F. 

272 -Lily of the Valley.—How should I treat this 

after flowering?—E. G. II. 

273. Cinerarias.—I have some Cinerarias with good 
flowers (all sorts); they have rather runup, Imtthc bottom 
of the plant is busby. They arc in good condition ; no 
green fly are to be seen ; they were late, owing to the 
severe winter ; and if they could be kept, I suppose would I 
flower early next season. What shall I do with them? 
—Swiss Cottage. ! 
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274. — Fir Tress for Exposed Piac:s. I am 
about planting a few Firs in a very exposed situation, 
open to north and east winds, on top of a brow, and 
close to the sea. Can any one tell ine whether they 
would have a reasonable chance for their respective 
live»? They would be a considerable ornament to the 
iilaee intended, as well as a protection to the lower- 
lying ground. I thought of surrounding them with 
Willows for shelter until they grew up a bit. Can you 
say which are the hardiest kinds of Firs, to stand plenty 
of wind, say about the north of Ireland ? Also, whether 
a load of tan spread upon the ground would be better or 
worse to put round them than a load of stable manure ? 
Also, whether Thoms. C ft. or 7 ft. high,including white, 
crimson, and scarlet, double and single, are surfliiently 
hardy for the same place ? What are the hardiest kinds 
of Hollies, both green and variegated, for standing abun¬ 
dance of wind?—K. K. 

275. — Daisies on Lawns My lawn (a very old cmel 
is full of Daisies. I have used lawn aan l and other 
manures ; it is regularly mown and often rolled, but the 
Daisies rather increase than diminish. Can any one tell 
me how to get rid of them. -J. B. 

270.—' Treatment of Lawns.— Will some of your 
readers kindly inform me how to use sulphate of 
ammonia for flower beds ami Grass lawns? Also what 
flowers would you .recommend for n western aspect in a 
smoky district in a bed about 1 ft. wide and 30 ft. long? 
Also wlmt is the best method of eradicating weeds fr- m 
a Grass lawn ? - J. W. 

277. — Arum Lilies.— How ought these to he treated 
to induce them to bloom ? -.8. D. S. 

278. —Chemical Manure. Have any of your 
readers used Arnica’ Chemical Manure? and do they 
consider it equal to guano?—S. D. 

279 -Culture of Stocks, Balsams, &C.-WAJ 
any of your readers kindlytell me how C. grow Petunia*. 
Balsams, and Double Stocks in pots in an indicated 
greenhouse? What soil, r.ize of pots, manure, watering, 
Ac.? Also, how to grow Dahlias in nods.— P. D. A. 

289. —Collections of Trees for a Lawn.- Will 
some of your renders kindly give me the name* of. say 
(1) forty of the most ornamental Conifers suitable hr o 
lawn j acre in extent, and which in a few years will crow 
into large specimens ; (2) twenty ditto, but not oeriipyiu; 
so much space, i e., more fastigiute in form ; (3) ten ditto, 
dwarf? H. B. 

231. —Plants for a Small Greenhouse. I have 

n garden in N.W. London on the clay; also a small 
greenhouse, which gets very hot in summer Will ecnie 
reader give me the names of a few plants which would 
grow (1) in the greenhouse, (2) in to * garden lacing tlii 
south. (3) in the garden in the shade facing the north? 

I should like a short list for all the year round.- H. J. s. 

232. Plant3 in an Unheated Greenhouse. - 
I have in an unhento 1 house some Fuchsias, Pelargo¬ 
niums (various). Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Ferns, India- 
rubber Plants, Tea Roses, Lilies, Coleus, and Verbenas. 
They are near the glass, but get dried up, although 
watered every evening. Should they be shaded? and 
with what ? -Cambrian. 

283.— Preserved Flowers.— By wlmt process are 
Asters and other such flowers prepared to preserve them ? 
f'au flowers so preserved be used as dried Everlastings 
for winter decoration ? AMATEUR. 

234. -Tomatoes —Will “3. C.. M of Broadwater. 
Worthing, allow any one to see his Tomato house ; and 
will he kindly say if it is far from Worthing station? 
Will he give further information ?— A Reader. 

Answers. 

204. -Primulas.—Pick off from your Chinese 
Primulas all spent flower-stems and outer leaves, csjiecially 
those that arc turning yellow , turn out the plants fn m 
their present pots, rub down the halls slightly, and re pot 
into other pots just one size larger in light"fibrous soil 
and in which there is a mixture of well broken charcoal; 
nlso put pieces of charcoal at the bottom of the pot for 
drainage. Stand the plants for the summer in a cold 
frame looking to^the north, and, if needed, shade a little 
on hot sunny days, lie careful to exclude worms from 
the pots, and also heavy falls of rain. Get the plants 
into the greenhouse at the end of September, and, having 
plenty of light and air, they should be in full bloom by 
Christmas. It is dangerous to attempt dividing them, 
except in the case of several crowns; you take off one or 
two and endeavour to strike them as cuttings, but it will 
be wiser to leave them alone.—A. D. 

198.— Culture of Pansies.— “W. T.” will 2nd 
that in the successful culture of Pansies far more de¬ 
pends upon the nature of his soil and his position relative 
to climate than upon other causes. He may have in 
the spring strong plants of the best kinds ana yet lost: 
nearly all, or in any case get but poor flowers. If the soil 
and position l>e hot and dry. The soil should he deeply 
stirred, rich, and fibrous, that is, must not be too sandy 
and not have too much clay ; a fair average garden soil 
will grow them well. In any case top dress freely with 
either rotten manure or Cocoa-nut fibre refuse during the 1 
summer. Strong plants should be put out at once, and in 
the autumn propagate either by cuttings taken from the 
young growth or by lifting the plants and pulling them to 
pieces and re planting. To get fine blooms, thin out both 
growth and flowers, and shade if needed. Save seed also 
from your very best flowers, and continue from year to 
year so to select to get a tine seedling strain. Improve¬ 
ment is slow, but inevitable.—A. I>. 

205. —Onions Failing.—" X. V. Z.’s” compluint isn 
common one this year, and, in face of such a most 
disastrous season for seeds, it is a wonder that any are 
found to grow. It may be that in his case the seeds wen* 
old, and thus germinated weakly, but the best of good 
seeds come badly this year both from want of sun and 
coldness of the soil, and also from the remarkable pre¬ 
valence of insects and vermin. “ X. V. Z.” should pet 
some more seed and, hoeing deeply down between the 
middle of each of the present rows, draw drills and sow 
again ; the crop will bo late, but better late than none. 
Tread the soil well after sowing, as the Onion delights in 

nn earth.—A. D. 
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2*».— How to Crop a Garden. It would appear 
froru your own showing that there is little chance of your 
succeeding with the piece of ground you mention until 
you block up one end cither with a close fence or by 
means of a Laurel hedge or other shrubs, and thus shut 
out the cold draught that passes through it. In such a 
position, Morello Cherries, Plums, Clematis, Ivy, Pears of 
early kinds, Roses, Ac., ought to do well on the north Bide of 
the house, and any hardy sluuhs should thrive also if the 
draught be checked. To produce any successful results 
this must be the first consideration.—A. D. 


199.—Pansies. -Pansies, being of one species, are 
cross-fertilised, but not hybridised ; this phrase can only 
apply to the crossing of distinct species. As soon as the 
blooms are expanded, carefully remove the stamens with 
the point of a small knife ; let the flower remain for a 
couple of days, when the pistil will be ready to receive 
other pollen, which may be applied either from the flower 
direct, or by taking it on the tip of a small brush or 
point of a knife. Pansies arc chiefly fertilised by the 
smaller bumble bees, therefore the flowers cross-fertilised 
should be protected from these insects. If only good 
strains are grown, that is, none but those that produce 
good flowers, it is most probable that the insects will 
prove the best fertilisers.—A. D. 

204.— Treatment of Old Primula Plants.— 
Keep them during the summer in a cool, airy greenhouse 
or in a frame ; water only when quite dry, and keep the 
sashes on in rainy weather. About the middle of 
August either shift or top-dress with rotten or artificial 
manure. During September expose on fine days and mild 
nights. Do not attempt to divide them. Sow a little seed 
every year.—J. C. B. 

19D. -Hybridising Pansie3.— Tlie way to remove 
the stamens is, simply to make a pair of little tongs, and 
with them take hold of the top of the anther, wliich will 
break at the bottom ; do thi3 as soon as the bloom opens. 

-D. L.G. 


251. -Heating Greenhouse. — I have a patent 
paraffin oil stove that would suit your correspondent’s 
small greenhouse capitally, at the small cost of lid. for 
twenty-four hours, without smell or smoke. I built a 
greenhouse last summer 6 ft. by 3} ft. ; I bought tw f o of 
these stoves, but found one would be sufficient to keep 
tile house at from 5“ to 10’ above frost the coldest day 
Lost winter, lie can have it at cost price, Os.Gd. It w ill 
not injure the tenderest plants; it lias not been used 
If your correspondent will call or write to 30, Auckland 
Road, Vauxhall, S.W., I will be glad to show him the 
working of the stove.— O. White. 

166 — Climbers for Front of House.— Roses 
Mardch&l Niel, Gloire de Dijon, and Leopoldine d’Orleans; 
spring and summer-flowering Clematis, Bignonia grandi- 
flora, Jasminnm officinale, golden variegated Honey¬ 
suckle, and Ampelopsis Veitchi. 

124. —Tuberoses.— There is no need to remove the 
side growths. Give liberal supplies of weak manure 
water whilst the plants are coming into flower, and 
remove them after flowering to a sheltered situation, 
gradually diminishing the supplies of water as they go 
to rest. You must not expect them to bloom so well 
again : to have flowers of good quality, imported bulbs 
must be bought exery year. 

125. — Propagating 1 in Sand and Water.— Cal¬ 
ceolarias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Lantanas, Lobelias, 
Mimulus, Altemantheras, Troproolums, Veronicas,, and 
Mesembryanthemums may be all propagated iu this 
manner. Geraniums cannot be relied upon to succeed. 

99.— Seed Gathering —In reply to the query of 
“ Information,” I think ho cannot do be: ter than follow 
the suggestion given by Shirley Hibberd in his “ Ama¬ 
teur Gardener,” which I give in a somewhat condensed 
form, viz.: Provide a lot of common bell-glasses, or 
flower-pots with their holes stopped either with c rks or 
paper, and stand them month upwards on a bench in r. 
sunny greenhouse ; let each be properly labelled, and 
when the seeds are full-grown and just beginning to 
ripen, cut them off and throw them into the respective 
pots or glasses. The ripening process will soon be 
completed, and the Boed will shell itself ont from tho 
pods, and be found ready cleaned, and fit for stowing 
away with the least amount of imaginary trouble.— 
H Lnrzaa Tutill. 

126. —Bone Manure.— All sorts of bones make good 
manure. Expose them to the air for several months 
before employing them in pot culture. Crushed bones, 
specially prepared for this purpose are supplied by many 
of the concentrated manure merchants. 


131.— Pekin Ducks —It is now somewhat late to 
sit hen3, especially on ducks' eggs, for, although these 
would proljably hatch well, it is a singular fact that late- 
hatched ducklings are very difficult to rear, as many 
young birds die very suddenly from no apparent cause. 
If you should prefer risking the loss of some of the 
young birds, and are bent on trying a sitting of Pekin 
eggs, apply to Mr. W. J. Nichols, The Poplars, Merton 
Abbey. 

246.—Treatment of Budgerigars.— The same 
remarks which I made respecting these parakeets will 
apply in most cases to Rosellas. Undoubtedly the cause 
of their eating their eggs was the disturbance. “ L. F. F. ” 
must not be discouraged because he has not succeeded in 
yet reproducing his pets. I should advise him to put 
them out-of-doors or give them a small room to them¬ 
selves. I do not think he will have much chance in a 
small cage ; a very large cage might do. They should 
have a suitable place for nesting purposes, similar to 
Budgerigars, only on a larger scale. They will not breed 
if disturbed or exposed to the vulgar gaze. Give plenty 
of green food, sop. Hemp and Millet seed, and occasion¬ 
ally other seeds. —A. d'A. 

Index for “Gardening.”— Walter Ttrrcll. —An 
index will be published at the end of each year. 

Treatment of Primulas. —W. A.—See answer 
204. 

Plant Case— P. Sankey.— 12, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 

P. T. O.—Apply to Mr. Doan, Eedfont, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 


K. K .—Richard Smith, St. J^JyPsNur3erie3, Wm-cestci 
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ALL GAKDEN REQUISITES. 

a TICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

O CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACK1TH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, K.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

C AN be obtained in all sizes and qualities 

of BETH AM A SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
RC. B. <fc Son have always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by l(j-in., 20-iu. by 
13-iu., in lti-oz. and 21-oz. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

F OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fom Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 

Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

. Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. Pontederia 
erassipes as illustrated in Gardenino. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 


f i ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut 

VU Fibre Refuse, as supplied to Her Majesty and leading 
Nurserymen, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loo-e), 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. Cd. per sack, 5 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s.. or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s, half¬ 
ton, 2Gs per ton ; in 1 cwt. hags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Pent Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—3s. Oil. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH. 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


A SMALL NURSERY to be LET, near 

London Fields’ Railway Station, nackney, of 
nearly an acre In extent.—There are eight Glasshouses 
erected thereon, covering an area of about half an acre. 
The wholo are fitted with Boilers, Hot-water Pipes, Ac. 
A moderate rental would be accepted from a respectable 
tenant.—For particulars address “C.,” care of Davies 
& Co., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, Comhill. 


T IGHTS FOR SALE.—About 200 

Lights, Oft. by 4 ft., and about 200 ditto 3 ft. by 
4 ft. AU painted and glazed ; nearly new. An offer 
wanted for the whole or part.—Can be seen at 33, Wells 
Street, Hackney. 


SURPLUS PLANTS.—Good strong Yel- 

►O low Calceolarias, 5s. per 100, or Is. per doz. ; Gera¬ 
niums in sorts, Btrong plants in 00-sized pots, 16s. per 
100, or 2s. 3d. per dozen. Cash with order.—GrandvUle 
Nursery Company, 33„ Wells Street, Hackney, and 8, 
Moorgate Station Arcade* 


H OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

description fixed complete in any part of the 
country fur wanning greenhouses, conservatories, forcing 
pits, Ac. Plans and estimates on application.—J. Jones 
& Sons, 6, Baukside, Southwark, London, S.E. 

TOHN EDGINGTON & C07(EstabIished 

O 1805), MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKER to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE, TENT, find SHED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies, <fcc. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. SCRIM 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand BUNT¬ 
ING, Ac. Sample book of Garden Specialities, free by 
post, 2 stamps. The “ GWYNFE ” PATENT HAMMOCK 
TENT COMBINED can be seen erected at 43, LONG 
LANE, WEST SMITH FIELD, LONDON. 


W ANTED TO PURCHASE, within 

15 miles or so of London, from 6 to 12 acres of 
good Land, suitable for vegetable culture, with house or 
pood cottage.—Apply, ”H. H. T.,’* 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Dr. NICHOLS’ 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, Ac.— 8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ac. 
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HAVE YOU NOT A TENT? 

At London Bridge, S.E., 

Is to he seen a new fairy-like TENT. A Summei-house 
worthy of the name. Perfect shelter from sun and rain 
can lie obtained by this new Tent, wliich is 9 ft. in 
diameter with 0-ft. walls. 

Complete for £3. 


protect your Plants 

rMOI DOMO 


ED 


trade MARK 


For price list &. particulars Address* 

BENJAMIN F DGINGT0N 

2 Duke S- t London Br/dgz 


NOW READY. 

EWING & COMPANY’S 

List of New Roses 

Is a most select one of 
The bert new* English and French varieties. 

Tills, and CATALOGUES of tlieir extensive and well- 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Grafts and Post Free to Applicants. 

Ewing & Co., Eaton, near Norwich. 


With Illustrations, one Volume, 8vo, 25s., cloth, hand¬ 
somely bound, 

The Parks & Gardens of Paris. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

“ For a long time we have not rend a more interesting 
and instructive book than this. n —Times. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole tliau strangers.”— 
Athenaeum. 

London : Macmillan A Co., Bedford Street; 

THE Garden Office, 37, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 



I MMMEL’S AROMATIC 

X OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, 
90. Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Comliil!, London. 


E DWARD TANN’S Paper Collar and 

Stationery Stores, 308, High Holborn, and 75, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Best collars and cuffs for ladies, 
gentlemen, and children. Samples and Illustrated Lists 
sent for six stamps. 


G ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it —Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is , 
3s., and 10s. Od. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). _*_ 

H orticultural glass. — Boote 

A Millson, Lead and Glass Merchants, 04, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys. Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffield, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in 4olour. 

Per Dozen . 3s. 

Per Fifty . 10s. 

Per Hundred. 17s. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Address £he Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Co vent-garden, London, W.O. 
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Opinions of the Press. 

No ono in possession of a garden, however email, should 
bo without this journal; and it is invaluable to the 
amateur. The greatest novioe with Gardening by his 
side must be ablo to lay out and maintain a peifect garden 
on n Urge or small scale. The articles on house and 
window gardening are very good, dear, and simple; and 
mav he followed out alike by the rich and the poor.— 
JIj/Jj Netcs. 

Gardening Illustrated. Sixteen large pages for one 
penny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise the most ex* 
j perieuoed in newspaper enterprise. No one having even a 
. warden plot or a back-yard oapable of growing a few 
\ fl) vers should be without this useful, beautiful, and 
scientific teacher of the whole art of gardening.— 
Fountain. 

Our new contemporary, Gardening, seems to supply a 
missing link. All the papers hitherto published ou flori¬ 
culture have been ever the heads of tho owners of small 
gardens, and only suitable for thoso who c-nld impend con¬ 
siderable sums on flowers. It is admiiably got up, and 
carefully illustrated.— West London Express. 

We have boen glad to receive part one of a new weekly 
journal of much excellence. entitled Gardening. It is 
designed to impart instruction on paideningto owners 
or oconpiers or small plots of land, snd it is well 
calculated to attain that end. TLe illustrations a e 

f ’ood, and the articles well written. We heaitily wish 
t success, and tru»t that it may induce many to torn 
their attention t>fl).ve* cultivation and the beautifying 
of their homes.— Sportsman. 

It is simoly a matter of accident that a man’s garden Is 
largd or small-the art is all the tame, and so are the 
beneficial effects resulting from its exercise ; and no one 
who ha* a bit of ground can bo excused for not patting't 
to the best account. Tho new ionrunl is finely illustrated. 
Numerous articles are inserted from the pens of practical 
men who have the gift of saying what they mean, and of 
conveying s und instruction. A more useful or beneficial 
scheme could hardly bo undertaken.— Greenock Telegraph. 

Replete with useful instruction for the experienced and 
practical horticulturist »s well as the amateur. We 
cordially r« commend it to our readers as a marvel of 
cheapness as well as utility.—Mercantile Journal. 

This paper scorns to meet the wants of amatenr 
garden or*, inasmuch as it deals in an instructive manner 
with all tli it appertains to rmall gardens. Its contents 
are diversified and embrace every sphere of horticulture, 
whilst the illustrations that dot its pages will add to its 
interest.— MiddUsborough News. 

This is certainly the oheapest paper of the kind we have 
re n. The illustrations are excellent, and the letterpress 
i* written in a chatty, familiar style, which makes even a 
botanical description of the Tigndia pavonia grandiflora, 
Ac., &o , very interesting. Oar country readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested in gardening, after having 
seen the paper, will, we believe, thank us for bunging it to 
their noti e.—London University Magazine. 

It contains sixteen illustrated pages of useful and 
practical matter, is well priated, and in every respect 
calculated t> realise fully the design to aid all 
those interested in the medium and smaller-sized gardens 
throughout tho United Kingdom, both in cities and towns, 
and their suburbs, as well as in the country.— Exeter 
GazetU. 

It is evident that tho greatest care is taken to publish 
only the most practical and trustworthy advice and 
directions; while the various illustrations are inch as will 
be helpful, practically, to all reader?, or otherwise useful 
in making: good plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known.— Hayle Neves. 

High praise is due to the projectors of this attempt to 
bring iuformation about gardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovers of horticulture. Tno taste for garden* 
ing descends to ns from " the grand old gardener and his 
wife," and in the present day it show* no signs of dying 
out. This now publication, the object of which is to 
foster and guide such a healthy, profitable, end pleasure* 
giving occupation, is deserving of great encouragement. 
—Folkestone News. 

We favonrably commend this small-priced serial on 
girdening as adapted to fill a place not hitherto taken 
up. We nnderstind it pnrpos s to devote a consider¬ 
able portion of its space to the subject of small gardens, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notioe plants which may boar smoke 
relatively well, and bo attractive, many amateurs will be 
prompted to mako trials, and good must come of it.— 
Bradford Ad'ertiser. 

Gardening Illustrated, a very cheap weekly journal 
for town a* d oountry, has just opportunely commenced. 
Jt meets a want much felt by amateur and cottage gar¬ 
deners, giving odvioo and instruction on gardening in a 
manner froo from scientific nud technical terms. If the 
journal keep* up to the standard of the first number it 
will meet with general acceptance.— Bristol Times. 

Gardening is designed to aid all those interofted in the 
medium and smaller-rized gardens throughout tie United 
Kingdom, both in cities and towns end their snbmbs, as 
well as in the oountry. All who enjoy the charm* and 
the many ho ilthf ul and profitable advantages of a garden 
must wish these to bo extended to every owner or occu¬ 
pier of even tho smallest pa’ch of land. Happily for most 
>f os, the pleasure* of a pardon have liitlo ielatio’» to its 
J stent. Good health and pleasure can be secured by the 
!m«y man in no better way than by gardening. All 
uterestel in ic may like to hear of a jonnal entirely 
dsvotod to their interest*, assisting the eye and memory 
by its artistic and faithful illustrations, and so treating 
the various subjects dealt with that its words may be 
understood hy all who read. Town, suburban, and < indoor 
gardens will receive a fu’l share of attention in this 
periodical, whilofc oh mi ©h <ld and the venous incidentals 
to suburbs n and rural gardening, such as the management 
of bees, poultry, Aa, will also be treated of.—Irish 
Tims*. 
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Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way in 
all eases where it is possible is to obtain it through 
the trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders bo 
given to local Newsagents. Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls. If any difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining copiis in this way the Publisher requests 
that it may be at once reported to him. Where, 
however, in oountry districts, the paper may not be 
obtained with regularity, it caa be procured by 
post from the Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.-AU the back numbers of 
Gardening are in print, and may be had through 
the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from the 
Office. As the trade are sometimes mistaken ss to 
numbers being oat of print, readers should insist 
on their being procured. 


AGENTS —The Publisher will be glsd to appoint 
Agents for the Sals of Gardening throughout the 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Show 
Cards, Ac., applications should be made to him. 


<a* SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, Sec¬ 
retaries of Horticultural Societies, and others in¬ 
terested in gardening, will oblige by informing the 
Publisher what number of Specimen Copies they 
would be willing to accept for distribution in their 
neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.-For those who 
can on'y procure the paper regularly ihiongh the 
post a subscription form is subjoined. According 
to the postal tariff, Gardening Illustrated can 
be sent through the post to any plaoe in the United 
Kingdom at the following rates :— 

Per Year . Cs. 6d. 

Per Half-Year . Ss. 8d. 

Per Quarter (of 13 weeks) ... Is. 8J. 

All payments for subscriptions mast be made in 
advance. Specimen Copy, by post, l}d. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


out, and 


(To be fiJed Up by Intending Subscribers, out 
returned to the Office.) 


fi— * m* u. CARDENiNG ILLUSTRATED /«■ ®*« »■*»■ 


for wife* I enclose _ 


. for Os . 0<f 




Post-Office Orders should bo filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spahswick, 37, Bouthampton-street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King-street, Oovsnt* 
garden. Money Order Office. 

All Lotters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed to 
—'"The Publisher. GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37. 
Bouthampton-street, Strand, London, W.O." 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 

1 J Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—8ociety, Life. Improvement*, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4*d.; post tree fa? 
12 months, IS*.; six month*, 9 j. 9<1. Price 4d., at News, 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southamplon-rtreet, 
b trend , W.O. ___ 

A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : Journal 

franqais pour l’Analeterre: Politique, Littdralure, 
Sciences, Arts, Varidtos, N ouvellea, et Notes. Ua 
oxciupUire par la posts 41<1., en timbres poito, Abone- 
me lit franco par la poste—ua an, 18*.; six mois, 9i. 9d. 
Ou -Tabouue aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
Loudon, W.C. _ 

r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: “ La 

I J 8emain k FRANCAISE is well printed on good paper 
at a low price ; any student of French affairs in any part 
of tho United Kingdom ina» now have a French j urusl 
iving weekly specimen* of the best curieut literature iu 


giving weekly specimen* of the 
Franco .*'—Sheffield Te U'iruyh. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weskly 

LA Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Sciono e, Arts, Var ittie* . Notes. . 

I - A SEMAINE FRAN C AISE.—“ La 

LA Semaine Francaise has been brought ont iu 
London for the benefit of tbo»9 English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points o.’ 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
G allic print It certainly merits suoceaa.”— Graphic. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—” The 

JLA numbers before u* are full of good things .... If 
will be far better f >r most than any one of the best paper* 
published in Paris itself. We aro much phased with ti o 
oharacter of it, and believe it will be highly valued in a 1 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
printings very well done.”—Queen.___ 

A SEMAINE FRANOAISE.— “ La 

LJ Semaink Francaise is adm rably suited for the 
perusal of educated Englishmep .* *—ton Guardian. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.— “La 

.M.J Semaine Francaise i* he t.tle of a now weekly 
French paper published in Lot don for English readers. 
The number before us is woll selected as to contents, and 
contains news of Frenoh matter* and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some space, wo are 
pleased to see, is devoted to ~cience.*'— Nature._ 

T A r SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

Li Semaine Francaise is an excellent means for sue 
booossfag familiar with terse every-day French. Tho 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the pnrest. La Sexaiii 
Fbancai 8E will, th refore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it**—Notfinyfcew 
Journal. __ 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—*'A 

1 J French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaise, at any rate, deserve* success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place before 
English readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper contains numerous articles, nnd fall 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability.’*— Whitehaven News. __ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—'“This 

-LJ periodical is very well done, and will l>e highly sp- 
precis tod by tli 03 e who care to keep themselves an ccarant 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It i* printed in the French langnage, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
journals published in France.*'— Medical Press. _ 

r~A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—” We 

JA think onr readers will like the notion of reading in 
one Tea IMbat., ft Soir, Ls Pays, and other Paris news¬ 
papers, or tho better parts of tnem. We oonsider it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself be tho best International. The 
project hat this further advantage; it may correct self- 
centred viowB by showing how we look to our neigh¬ 
bours.**—Literary C hurchman. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tel 

AJ est le litre d’un jonrn&l hebdomadal re, nons poor- 
lions dire d’uoo revue de tons les jouruaux francaise 
aocrdditd*. Oe journal rdunit, boob le m£me couvcrt, 21 
ou 32 piges grand format, et dans cea pages sont publida, 
en frangxis, le* meilleurs articles, politiques, critiques, et 
littdreires, qui ont paru pendant la semaine dans les jour- 
naux do Pari*. Assur^ment le numdro quo nous an ns sous 
les yeux est un excellent specimen de oe que pent faire un 
heureox ohoix, guidd par une intelligence parfaito de ce 

S ul pout intdresser le* loctoura ."—Nowells Chronique de 
sresy. ____ 

F”a SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“The 

idea is an excellent oae, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying the language of <>ur neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. Tho article* are varied and sparkunply written, 
and the get np of the whole is worthy of tae object the 
editor has in view."— Christia n Ne ws. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE No 

-I-J tnuulatio. can give the crispness anil infinite deli- 
caoies of style of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so f.ir m the 
present day a* to enable our educated classes to enjoy *t 
first-hand the current literature of thoir nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those classes we recommend tho new journal 
La Semaine F rancaise.**—K tddmwmrie^^ Shuttle 
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THE LILIES. 

Amongst hardy plants the Lilies are match¬ 
less in beauty, in variety of colour, and in 
chastcness of form. Their blooming period 
commences ere the spring flowers have shed 
their last blossom, and a continuous un¬ 
broken succession of magnificent flowers is 
maintained till the autumnal frosts set in. 
In these resects the Lily is uuequalled for 
successional display. In 
even the smallest gardens a 
group of Lilies should 
alw’ays be found, and by 
judicious selection, and 
where a deep, warm, 
sandy soil exists, there 
is no reason why a group of 
Lilies, even in small gar¬ 
dens, should not be had in 
flower from May till Octo¬ 
ber. In its native habitat 
the Lily is found growing 
amongst brushwood, long 
Grass, on the margins of 
plantations, or in ravines, 

<kc, and always where there 
is more or less shade, and in 
soil w hich is sweet and well 
drained ; so that in choosing 
a situation for planting 
these, a little shade and per¬ 
fect djainage should be at¬ 
tended to. The borders of 
Rhododendrons and shrub¬ 
bery beds are admirably 
suited for Lily culture ; they 
also do W'ell intermingled 
with herbaceous plants and 
in the proximity of trees. 

Wo have seen Lilium aura- 
turn alternated with Roses 
in the borders of Rhododen¬ 
dron Leds, the steins of the 
Lilies in some cases measur¬ 
ing 3 in. to 4 in. in circum¬ 
ference, and attaining a 
height of 11 ft., surmounted 
with large heads of flowers, 
with from 50 to upwards of 
100 blossoms. In prepar¬ 
ing ground for Lilies, loosen 
the soil to a depth of seve¬ 
ral feet, intermixing fresh 
loam, peat, and coarse sand, or leaf soil 
instead of peat. Care should be taken that 
the soil is as free as possible from insect 
life, and the compost should be of such a 
character as not to cling to the bulb. 
Plant the bulbs at a depth of 6 in., and if 
all things are equal they need not be dis 
turbed for years. The bog or swamp-loving 
Lilies, superbum, canadense, and the varie¬ 
ties of pardalinum, do best in a moist peaty 
soil. Most gardens have a north border 


rayed Lily itself. The white Lily, in common 
w'itli others, may be successfully growm in 
pots for greenhouse or nx>m decoration, and 
when in flower few plants are more admired. 
Its blossoms, when cut, are far superior to 
those of any other Lily, although all the 
kinds are exceedingly attractive in largo 
vases. Lilies are grown for market in large 
numbers, but to furnish flowers in a cut 
state the old white Lily is almost the only 
one growm, the other kinds 
being principally sold in 
pots, their flowers being too 
large for anything, except 
for church or similar decora¬ 
tions ; and, as a rule, 
flowers are not much in 
demand for such purposes 
when the majority of Lilies 
are in bloom. The earliest 
kinds are L. candidum, L. 
eximium, L. longiflorum, 
and L. bulbiferum, all of 
w hich are in bloom in June 
and July, and these are fol¬ 
lowed by L. auratum and 
the white and rose varieties 
of L speciosuin. Lilies 
are sometimes grown in the 
open ground, and lifted and 
1 Kitted just before they como 
into flower; but, for early 
flowering, the bulbs are 
potted in autumn in C-iiL 
or 8-in. pots, filled three 
parts full of soil, and 
plunged in cold pits or 
placed on the stages of cool 
houses, where abundance of 
air and light can be atforded 
them. The soil used is 
rich, fibrous loam, rotted 
cow manure, and leaf-mould, 
with which a few lumps of 
peat are mixed if the loam 
be not so full of fibre as could 
be desired. Little or no 
w’ater is given until the 

shoots make their appear¬ 
ance, after which the soil 
is kept well moistened. 

When it is getting full of 
roots, and these can be seen 
issuing from the stems of 
the plants, the pots are filled up with loam 
and manure. No more heat is given beyond 
just enough to keep the plants healthy and 
free from damp until the bloom-buds 

show- themselves, when the plants are 

subjected to a little heat and kept syringed 
overhead to bring out the bloom. L. bul¬ 
biferum is grown in quantity. It comes 
into flower early, but is not so much in 
demand as other kinds on account of the 
colour of its flow'ers. Potfuls of it may, 


The Old White Hardy Garden Lily (L. candidum). 

It has formed the theme of poets, the model 
of painters, and has been the symbol of 
spotless purity and of youth and beauty 
from time immemorial. Among garden flow'ers 
it is fairest among the beautiful. Matchless 
in its snowry whiteness and exquisite form, 
it seems loftily to disdain the aid of the 
fairest hues. It is one of those fine old 
plants with which we have been associated 
from our youth, and therefore must not be 
discarded, even to give place to the golden- 


where, if a little peat and sandy loam is 
dug in, and the bulbs planted 5 in. or 6 in. 
deep, Lilies are almost sure to thrive. All 
the Tiger Lilies grow w'ell in ordinary soil, 
as does also the pure white and charming 
und which forms the subject of our illus 
ration—Lilium candidum, commonly called 
he white Lily, which is among our grandest 
•Id-fashioned flowers. No garden favourite | 
ver held higher rank than the White Lily, i 
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li nvever, be seen in abundance during May 
and J une. Of other kinds there are gene- 
1 ally two or three stems in a pot, and some¬ 
times eight or nine in large pots. Lilies 
for market are much dwarfer than those 
usually seen in private gardens. This is 
effected by keeping them close to the glass, 
admitting plenty of air and keeping them 
well supplied with water 'whilst growing. 

In the case of small gardens, where soil 
and situation are not suitable to the outdoor 
growth of some of the finest Lilies, good 
effects may be made by grooving them in large 
pots, and plunging them in the turf or any 
other position before they come into bloom. 
In this case large pots will be required, and 
into them should be placed from nine to 
twelve bulbs, according to their size. This 
should be done in autumn in the way above 
described. In spring they may be placed 
out-of-doors in any sheltered position (but 
not under trees, where they will get drawn), 
and 'when all danger from frost is over, the 
pots may be plunged to their rims in what¬ 
ever position the plants may be required to 
occupy. If earthed up as in the way de¬ 
scribed above, and they receive abundance of 
water, a grand display maybe made. For large 
rooms, too, such plants are well adapted, and 
they might also be used to ornament a 
porch, or stand on the sides of doorways. 
In any case it is necessary to screen the pots 
from the direct rays of the sun until 
after flowering, when such conditions are 
not necessary. They should, after flower¬ 
ing, be placed in such a position that 
sufficient water can be supplied to them to 
keep the soil in a moist, but not wet condition. 
When the stalks have died down, shake out 
the bulbs and repot in fresh soil, giving them 
the same treatment as in the previous year 

The following is a good selection of the 
best inexpensive kinds for pot or border 
culture, with their respective heights and 
colours, and which come into flower in suc¬ 
cession :— 

Candidum, snow-white, 4 ft.; c. speciosum, 
small snow-white flowers, 4 ft.; c. flore-pleno, 
white, 4 ft. 

Longiflorum, pure white, 1J ft. 

Camulense, mixed kinds, embracing various 
shades, 3 ft. to 4 ft. 

Chalccdonicum, orange, passing to scarlet, 
3 ft. 

Martagon, purple, 4 ft. 

•Speciosum album, pure white, 3 ft. ; 8. rubrum, 
white, suffused and spotted crimson, 3 ft. ; s. 
maeranthum, white, spotted crimson, very large, 

3 ft. ; s. roseum, white, suffused and spotted 
rose, 3 ft.; s. r. verum, white,suffused and spotted 
rose, green stem, 3 ft. 

Tigrinum sinense, rich orange-scarlet, freely 
spotted crimson-brown, 3 ft. ; t. japonicum, 
rich orange-scarlet, freely spotted crimson-brown, 

4 ft. ; t. Fortunei, rich orange-scarlet, spotted 
crimson, 4 ft. ; t. flore-pleno, rich orange-scarlet, 
very double, 4 ft. ; t. splendens, bright orange - 
scarlet, covered with large crimson spots, 6 ft. 

Bulbiferum, crimson, shading to orange, and 
spotted, 2 ft. 

Concolor, scarlet, slightly spotted black, 1 ft. 

Croceum splendens, rich clear, beautiful 
yellowy freely spotted, 2£ ft. 

Davuricum, red, shading to yellow, freely 
spotted, 2 ft. ; d. Don Juan, salmon-rose, shad¬ 
ing to orange-scarlet, and spotted, 2£ ft. ; d. 
Duke of Sutherland, orange-red, shading to 
bright yellow, 2 ft. 

Philadelphicum, scarlet, shading to orange, 
conspicuously marked with large black spots, 
U ft. 

Pulchellum, rich scarlet, with black spots, 
very rare, 1 ft. 

Thunbergianum atrosanguineum, rich blood- 
crimson, spotted black, 1^ ft. 
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THE CANTERBURY BELL. 

Tms is one of the most effective of hardy border 
biennials that bloom in the mouth of June, and 
well repays any amount of labour expended upon 
it. Growing to about 2 ft. in height, and form¬ 
ing a w’ell-shaped handsome pyramid, it is also 
a very showy plant for pot culture, especially if 
several varieties be grown. Strong plants can 
only be got by early sowing, and this should be 
done in May, so that the seedlings may have all 
the summer before them to get stout enough to 
carry fine heads of bloom before the winter sets 
in. Seed may be sown in the open ground in 
fine soil, and kept moist should drought prevail, 
but it is safest to sow in pans or boxes under 
glass, and so make a free growth certain. The 
Canterbury Bell has not escaped the effects of 
the florist’s labours to improve garden plants, 
and now, instead of the old blue and wdiite kinds, 
so familiar to most of us, there would be no 
difficulty in selecting a score of varieties, all 
dissimilar either in form or in shades of colour. 
Double forms of both blue and white colours 
have been known for a long time, although they 
have not been common, and, no doubt, it is from 
these that the singular form, known as Calycan- 
thema media, have sported. The true double 
flower consists of two or three cups, one within 
the other, and thus forming a flower of consider¬ 
able substance or solidity, whilst the variety 
named Calycauthema looks like a teacup stand¬ 
ing in a saucer of the same colour, one of the 
cups being large and distended, whilst the other 
is small and of the usual form. This variety is 
curious, but (says a correspondent of an Irish 
contemporary) I do not think it so useful or 
effective as good double kinds. One of the most 
charming colours in the Canterbury Bell is the 
rose, or, it should be more properly termed, a 
rosy-pink. This is of Continental origin, but its 
introduction has been the means of greatly ex¬ 
tending shades of colour and producing consider¬ 
able diversity. From some seed saved from both 
single and double forms of the rose-coloured 
kind that were grown close to the old blue and 
white, I have this year flowered a batch of plants 
that have been quite remarkable for the extra¬ 
ordinary break in colours that has resulted ; in 
both single and double forms are white, blush, 
pink, rose, ro y-purple, lavender, mauve, blue 
of shades, purple, and deep rich purple, some of 
the flowers being pendent and some upright, but 
all very showy. In some the size is remarkable, 
almost as large as teacups ; then some of the 
flowers are semi-double, that is, have two cups 
only, others three ; and many also arc as full of 
etals as possible, so as to form a massive solid 
loom as double as a newly-opened Rose, and 
forming a capital class of flowers for nosegays 
or to cut from for any other purpose.— Country. 


THE DRAOENA AS A FLOWER 

GARDEN PLANT. 

After four years’ trial of Dracaena grandis, 
terminalis, and Cooperi out-of-doors during the 
summer months in one of the most unfavourable 
parts of Yorkshire, I think we are justified in 
recommending these three varieties as very de¬ 
sirable for planting in the flower garden. We 
have had them out from June to October, and 
find that they not only retain their foliage and 
colour well, but even grow a little ; though we 
wish it to be understood that they ought to be 
grown to the desired size before they are put 
out. Anyone who has seen these varieties of 
the Draciena know’s how ornamental they are, 
and can conceive what a gorgeous group they 
make when a number of plants are massed 
together. Of course it is not everyone wdio can 
get up and keep stock of such plants in quantity 
sufficient to fill whole beds, though this might 
be done in plenty of places without difficulty ; 
but it is not at all a difficult matter to get up as 
many plants as will lend character to a bed 
jlanted with other subjects. I dare say a few 
lints as to the most expeditious way of getting 
up a stock of plants will not be unacceptable. 
Those who have an old plant or two have the 
means of getting into a stock at once, and they 
should lose no time in doing so. A common but 
not an expeditious way of propagating it is to 
make cuttings of the tops ; the next best way is 
to split the stem up, chop it into pieces, and 
plant them like Potato sets. Many of these will 
make buds, and before long plants, and every 
piece should be utilised to help to add to the 


stock ; but the surest way of multiplying them 
is to cut up those tubercular protuberances that 
fonn themselves on the roots of the Dracauia, 
particularly on old plants. If these are cut into 
)ieces about £ in. long, taking care always to 
eave as much of the outer bark on each piece as 
possible, and laid in a pot among fine light soil, 
just covered deep enough to prevent their being 
washed bare in watering, and plunged in a hot¬ 
bed, you will very soon have about as many nice 
jiants as you had sets. Once the plants are 
airly up and rooted they must be potted singly 
in 4-in. or 5-in. pots, in a compost of loam and 
leaf-mould, and grown on in a moist warm 
temperature, where they can have a good light, 
so as to bring the colours of the foliage well out. 
By midsummer autumn-struck plants will be a 
good size, and after being hardened a bit in a 
cold house they may be plunged out-of-doors, 
where they are intended to be for the summer. 
If tall, conspicuous plants are desired, they 
should be grown on for two years or more ; and 
if a stock is propagated every year, there will 
always be a good supply for all purposes. We 
find the Dracaena to be just about as hardy aa 
the Canna, having had them planted out 
together. S. 

DAISIES IN TOWNS. 

In densely inhabited districts where other 
spring flowers do not flourish these will grow 
and yield a continuous round of blossoms for a 
lengthened period. As regards colour, they 
combine every shade from the purest white to 
the deepest crimson ; they are plain and quilled, 
and often singular as regards growth, as, for in¬ 
stance, Hen and Chicken Daisies. Hyacinths 
and Tulips are beautiful but short-lived, a re¬ 
mark which also applies to many other spring 
flowers. Aubrietias, Arabia, Pansies, and many 
others often damp off under the dull smoky 
atmosphere of London; therefore when we 
possess such a staunch friend as the Daisy 
w’e should make as much use of it as we can. 
During ordinary winters Daisies are seldom 
without flow r ers, and in mild winters such as we 
have sometimes experienced they are literally in 
full bloom, and continue so until removed to 
make room for summer-bedding plants. 

A packet of seed costing a mere trifle will 

E roduce hundreds of plants. The seed should 
e sown in shallow boxes in light sandy soil any 
time during June, and the ooxes should be 
placed in cool shady frames after a good soaking 
of water has been given them. The young 
plants soon make their appearance, and when 
sufficiently large to be handled they should be 
pricked out in the open ground 2 in. apart, 
giving them at the same time a thorough water¬ 
ing. Daisies love water, and are very tenacious 
of life. They rarely die even if thrown on the 
surface of the soil, provided there is an abun¬ 
dance of moisture. They grow rapidly and soon 
become a solid mass, when they can be taken up 
like turf. They should then be divided ana 
planted in the beds where it is desired they 
should bloom from 4 in. to 6 in. apart. In 
February they commence to grow, and by the 
first week in March they are in full flower; and, 
as already mentioned, continue bo incessantly 
until removed in May to make room for bedding 
plants. It will thus be seen that our beds 
might be carpeted with flowers at a season when 
blossoms are extremely scarce, and that at little 
trouble or expense. C. D. 

Grafting Pelargoniums. —I have grafted 
five kinds on one stock by way of experiment. 
The stock was Tom Thumb; the kinds Bijou, 
Mrs. Pollock, Christine, variegated Ivy-leaf and 
the common Ivy-leaf, all of ■which took well in 
a moderate bottom-heat in a Cucumber frame. 
—J. C. 

Foreign Evergreen Ferns.—For a 
Wardian case the following will be found suit¬ 
able, viz. : Adiantum cuneatum and hispidulum, 
Polysticlium triangulare, Nephrodium molle, 
Asplenium bulbiferum and Fabiantim, 
Davallia Novae-Zealandiie and tenuifolia, 
Anemidictyon Phyllitidis, Blechnum occidentale, 
Cheilanthes alabamensis, Litobrockia vesper- 
tilionis, Niphobolus rupestris and pertusua, 
Platyloma rotundifolia, Polypodium Paradise®, 
Pteris cretica, Pteris scaberula and longifolia, 
Onyckium japonicum, Pleopeltis Billardieri, 
Lomaria lanceolata, Doodia lunula ta. andLastrea 
glabella.—G. 
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Bedding 1 Petunias. —A good way of 
managing Petunias is aa follows: After the 
plants have made some growth in the hods, 
procure a lot of pliable Hazel rods about 2 ft. 
ong, and as thick as one’s little finger ; bend 
both ends firmly into the ground at suitable in¬ 
tervals all over the bed, so as to make a kind of 
trellis about 8 in. from the soil, which will look 
like a lot of small croquet hoops all over the 
surface of the bed. The sticks, of course, need 
not be put in till the plants have made some 
growth and are showing symptons of requiring 
some attention, and then tram the shoots over 
the hoops, tying them down so as to form a neat, 
compact bed. This tying and bending down of 
the shoots will have a tendency to checK rampant 
growth, and induce a greater freedom of flower¬ 
ing. Without something of this kind, Petunias 
by September, when the garden ought still to be 
in full dress, will be getting straggling, and liable 
to be blown about by the wind ; and this plan 
really does not involve much trouble. In fact, 
a l>ed of Petunias may be kept in good condition 
with as little or even less labour than Verbenas 
or Geraniums ; for, what with pegging the one 
and incessantly picking the other, they require 
almost constant attention. A man, with a stout 
plank sufficiently strong to bear his weight, with 
a couple of large flower-pots to support each end, 
will soou travel over a bed of Petunias, and do 
the necessary training without putting a foot on 
the bed. It is, however, necessary to bear in | 
mind that the trellis must be fonned in time. 
Do not wait till the necessity for it is forced upon 
you by seeing, some windy morning, the shoots 
straggling on the Grass or over the llox edging, 
as the difficulty in putting matters right will 
then be tenfold.—E. 

The Welsh Poppy in the Wild 
Garden. —For the wild garden or wilderness ; 
this Poppy (Mcconopsis cambrica) is one of 
the most suitable of plants, and at the same 
time one of the most charming. It is a cheer¬ 
ful plant to look at in all seasons ; perched on 
some old dry wall, its masses of pinnately-cut 
foliage are very refreshing in apjiearance, but 
when loaded with a profusion of large orange- 
yellow blossoms the plant as a whole is strikingly 
handsome ; it is a determined coloniser, ready 
to hold its own under the most adverse circum¬ 
stances. Its home is the wall, the rock, and 
the ruin. It even surpasses the Wallflower in 
adapting itself to strange, out-of-the-way places, 
and it is worse to eradicate than a Dandelion or 
a Dock ; it will spring up in the gravel walk 
under one’s feet, and seems ouite happy among 
the boulders in the courtyard. It looks down 
on one from crevices in brick walls, from chinks 
were one could scarcely introduce a knife-blade, 
and after all it delights most in shady places. 
No plant can be better adapted for naturalising 
on rough stony banks, old quarries, gravel pits, 
dead walls, and similar places, ana its large 
handsome flowers will lend a charm to the most 
uninteresting situations.—T. W. 

Dwarf Plants for Rhododendron 
Beds. —Will you kindly obligemebygivinga list 
of dwarf plants suitable for planting in good peaty 
soil, beneath and among choice Rhododendrons 
and other American plant? ?—J. [Numbers of 
l>cautiful dwarf plants may be grown with 
advantage in peat beds, as, for example, the Star- 
flower (Trientalis), the wiiite wood Lily (Trillium 
grandiflorum), variegated Partridge berry 
(Mitchella repens), the Blood root (Sanguinaria 
canadensis), tne Podophyllums, the wood and the 
common Forget-me-nots, Rhexia virginica, 
Spigelia marylandica, Cypriped um spectabile 
and pubescens, Gaultheria procumbens, Linna*a 
borealis, Epigtea repens, Epimediums in 
vuiety, Acama micropnylla. Asperula odorata, 
Campanula hederacea, Comus canadensis, 
Dryas octopetala, Erpetion reniforme, Hcpatica 
angulosa and the varieties of the common species, 
Ionopsidium acaule, various Mimuluscs, Neitera 
elepressa, Nicrembergia rivularis, Phlox reptans, 
Selaginella deuticulata and lielvetica, Smilaeina 
bifolia, different kinds of Violas, and double 
Primroses • n variety. For growing near the centres 
of large beds of Rhododendrons, &c., such plants 
as the Lilies, Gladioli, and Sparaxis puleherrima 
are admirably suited.] 

The Large Evening Primroses.— How 
beautiful are the tall and large-flowered (Enothcras 
that now so conspicuously adorn many of our 
gardens. It should be .generally know® that 
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these plants will grow in any wild or rough place 
associated with the Foxglove and the Willow- 
herb. Heed may be sown now to secure plants 
to bloom next year. 


WALL GARDENING. 

Most of those who are possessed of gardens 
have usually a little wall surface at their disposal, 
and to all such we can name some plants that 
will grow' thereon better than in the best soil. 
A mossy old wall, or an old ruin, would afford 
us a position for many dwarf rock plants, which 
no specially prepared situation could rival ; but 
even on straight and well-preserved trails 
we can establish some little beauties, 
which year after year will abundantly repay 
the tasteful cultivator for the slight trouble 
of planting or sowing them. Those who have 
observed the way dwarf plants grow on the tops 
of mountains, ot on elevated stony ground, must 
have seen in what and positions many grow’ per¬ 
fectly healthy—tufts springing from an almost 
imperceptible chink on an arid rock or boulder. 
They are often stunted and diminutive in such 
•ositions, but always more Auriferous and long- 
iveil than when grown fat and large upon the 
ground ; in fact, their beauty is often intensified 
by starvation and aridity Now. numbers of 
Alpine plants perish if planted in the ordinary 
soil of our gardens and many do so where much 
pains is taken to attend to their wants. This 
results from moisture at the root in winter, the 

E lant being rendered more susceptible of injury 
y our moist green winters inducing it to make 
a lingering growth. But it is an interesting and 
useful fact that, by placing many of these deli¬ 
cate plants where their roots cau secure a com¬ 
paratively dry and well-drained medium, they 
remain in perfect health. 

Our attention was especially called to the 
great adaptability of walls, ruins, &c., for grow¬ 
ing many choice rock plants while visiting 
Dublin a few years ago. Near Lucan, wo ob¬ 
served the upper portion of the old inclosing 
brick w’all of a garden—indeed, all of it that was 
out of convenient reach—covered with a dwarf, 
green, mossy-like plant, and before coming close 
to it we asked the gardener what it was that 
made the wall so green. “It is, v lie replied, “a 
plant like a Moss ; but every spring it is covered 
w'itli the most ‘ bcauteeful’ flowers. 5> And, 
“sure enough, 5 ' this is its character, for it proved 
to be the | retty little Erinus alpiyus, w hich 
W’ould have little or no chance of existing on 
the level ground in the same place, and which 
had, in the old days of cultivating rock plants, 
escaped by seed on to the w'all, and there found 
a home as congenial as its native one. This will 
suggest at once that many plants from latitudes 
a little further south than our own, and from 
Alpine regions, may find on w'alls, rocks, and 
rums, that dwarf, ripe, sturdy growth, stony 
firmness of root medium, and dryness in winter, 
W'hich go to form the very conditions that w'ill 
grow them in a climate entirely different from 
their own. There are many Alpine plants lfbw 
usually seen cultivated in frames, even in places 
where there is a fine collection and much know¬ 
ledge of Alpine plants, that the most unpractised 
reader may grow in such positions as we 
indicate. 

We proceed next to point out these plants, 
merely requesting the reader not to ask if what 
we advise is practised in gardens growing collec¬ 
tions of Alpines, but to put it to the test of ex¬ 
periment. The idea of grow ing such splendid 
Alpine plants as the true Saxifraga longifolia of 
the Pyrenees on the straight surface of a wall 
has never even entered into the heads of our 
botanists, w r ho have in the public gardens the 
largest collections of these plants, and probably 
some of them would laugh at it; but we affirm 
that it is in the power of any person to succeed 
with them, and the trial can be made at a mere 
nominal cost. Generally, the best way to estab¬ 
lish them is by seed. The Cheddar Pink, for 
example, grows on walls at Oxford much better 
than we have ever known it to do on rockw r ork 
or on the level ground, where indeed it soon 
goes off ; a few seeds of this plant, sown in a 
mossy or earthy chink, or even covered with 
dust of any fine soil that might be at hand, 
would soon take root and grow' into neat little 
specimens, living, moreover, for years in that 
dwarf and perfectly healthy state so agreeable 
to the eye. So it is w ith most of these plants ; 


the seedling roots vigorously into the chinks, and 
gets a hold which it rarely relaxes. Only the 
other day it was stated that the Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis dissitifiora) had taken possession of a 
wall in this manner. A few seeds had probably 
been dropped in some of the crevices by birds ; 
there they grew and formed tufts of bloom that 
w’ere the admiration of everybotly. But of some 
things seeds are not to be had, and therefore it 
will be often necessary to use plants. In all 
cases young plants should be selected, and, as 
they will have been used to growing in fertile 
ground, or good soil in pots, and have all their 
little feeding roots compactly gathered up near 
the surface, they must be placed in a chink with 
a little moist soil, which will enable them to 
exist until they have struck root into the inter¬ 
stices of the wall. In this way we have seen 
several interesting species of Ferns established, 
and also the silvery Saxifrages ; and we can 
assure the reader that the appearance of the 
starry rosettes of these little rock plants (we 
mean the kinds with the crustated leaves, like 
longifolia, ligulata, &c.) grow’ing flat against the 
wall, will prove strikingly beautiful. The most 
suitable kinds in the following list are marked 
w'itli % 


Acama Novrc Zelandiac 
(mo.-sy (walls) 

Achillea aurea 
’tomentosa 

Ailiuntuin Capillus-Veneris 
(on moist warm walls) 
Aiyssum monlanum 
saxutile (tops of old walls 
and ruins) 
spinosum 

Antennaria minima (mossy 
chinks, with a little soil) 
Antirrhinum rupestre 
*majus 
Orontium 

•Arenaria balcorica 
ta- pito»a 
ciliata 

graminifolia (olcl walls) 
montaua (ruins) 

'verna 

’Arabis albida (ruins and 
old walls) 
areiioea 

blephurophylla(old mossy 
wall!,) 

luciila variegata 
pc trie a (old mossy walls) 
A.- j ier ul a t ’y mil i cliiea 
A.spleniiuu Adiautum ni¬ 
grum 
fun tan um 
gcrmnnicuni 
hmeeoliitum 
lluta muraria 
•sept cut rionale 
Aetr.igulus mouspcssulanus 
(ruins and old walls) 
Bellum bcllidiuidcs 
crasdiolium 
’minutum 

Campanula Barrclicri 
'rotumlifolia 
■frazil is 

fragili.s lanuginosa 
’garganica 
puimla 
pumila alba 
Centranthus ruber 
ruber albus 
ruber coceineus 
( eterach nttici riorum 
Cheiranthus alpinus 
’Cheiri 
Clieiri plcno 

*Coronilla minima varia 
(old walls and ruins) 
'Cory dal is lutea (a fine wall 
plant, even high on walls 
in warmer countries than 
this) 

‘Cotyledon Umbilicus 
‘Diamhus eiesius 
deltoides 
monspessulanus 
pe trams 
‘ Mraba aizoides 
'Erinus alpinus 
Erodium roman um (old 
walls) 

Richard! 

Gypsophila murnlis (tdd 
walls and ruins) 
pro&trata 

’ilelianthemunis (many of 
the varieties might bo 
grown upon old ruins, 
Ht»ny banks, Ac.) 
Hutchinsia petnea 
‘Iberises (all the varieties, 
on old ruins, Ac.) 
‘L-nopridion acaule 
Iris germaniea (some of the 
Irises of the germaniea 
type we have seen growing 
freely on the top of earth 
walls, in thatch, <fcc.) 
K»niga maritima (ruins) 
Liuai ia Cymhalaria 
Cwubalariaalba 
lusitanicua 
vulgaris 


Linum nlpinum (old walls 
and ruins) 

’Lychnis alpina 
Flos Jo vis (old walls and 
ruin.-) 
lapponica 

Malva cumpanulata (rains) 
Ononis alba (old walls and 
ruins) 

Petrocallis pyrenaica (mossy 
old walls, and rather 
moist position) 
burnt ica (north side of old 
walls) 

Polypodium vulgarc and 
varieties 

•Reseda odorata (sown in 
chinks in walls, this 
sometimes becomes 
perennial, and looks 
very pretty drooping) 
Sagina piooumbens plena 
’iNintolina lanata 
’Saponaria ocymoides (old 

walls) 

Saxifraga bryoides 
caryophyllattt 
esesia 
*cruetata 
cuscutiefonnis 
diapensioides 
Saxifraga liostii 
'Intacta 
ligulata 
’longifolia 
pcctinata 
puleliella 
retusa 
Rliei 
rosularis 
Roclieliana 
sarmentosa 
Schivereckia podolica 
Sedum acre 

‘acre variegatum 
Aizoon 
’album 
•anglicum 
oreuarium 
brevi folium 
•californicum 
coeruloum 
’dasyphylhun 
elegaus 
Ewersii 
’farinosum 
globiferiuu 
lleuffelli 
liirtuin 
liisiianicum 
’kamtschaticum 
montanum 
multicops 
piliferum 
puldirum 
sempervivoides 
\Sempervivum arachnoi- 
deum 

Boboliferum 

spuriuni 

’sexaijgukiro 

sexHduin 

tectorum 

Silenc aeaulis (moist walls, 
to be first carefully 
].hinted in a chink) 
’alpestris (old walls) 
rupestris 

Schafta (old walls and 
ruins) 

Symphiaudra pendula 
Thlaspi ali>estrc (ruins, &c.) 
Thymus citriodoi us (earthy 
cliinks) 

•Trichomanes, and vara, 
viridis 

Tunica Saxifraga 
Umbilicus chrysantlms 
Veronica fruticuloaa 
’saxatilis 

Vedcaria utriculata (ruins 

liricftVrom 
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CASTOll-OIL PLANTS (RICINUSES). 

These noble plants are among the most orna¬ 
mental of what are termed suo-tropieal plants. 
They grow* freely in deep, warm sandy soil, pro¬ 
vided they are w r ell established before being 
turned out-of-doors. In order to raise the 
plants a brisk hotbed is needed in February 
or March, in which to plunge the pots of 
rich light soil in which the seeds are sown. 
The pots should be well drained, and the soil be 
pressed down tolerably firm ; over the seeds with 
a little finely-sifted soil, and give a good water¬ 
ing. When the plants are large enough, pot 
them singly into 4-in. pots in soil composed of 
sandy loam and leaf-mould or rotted manure; 
keep them in a warm moist temperature, and 
also keep them well supplied with water at the 
roots. Re-pot when the roots have reached the 
aides of the pots into 6-in. or 8-in. pots, and 
about the end of May gradually inure them to a 
cool temperature, and after a few weeks place 
them in a sheltered position out-of-doors. By 
the end of June they may be planted out per- 


press. This plant is largely grown in Algeria 
where it often attains a height of from 2*2 ft. to 
•26 ft.. 

R. sanguineus, the subject of our illustration, 
is also a noble kind, growing from 6 ft. to 9 ft. 
in height. Among other kinds in cultivation 
are R. africanus albidus, R. borboniensis, R. 
purpureus monstrosus, R. elegantissimus, R. 
compactus, R. sanguineus tricolor, R. inacro- 
carpus, and R. sanguinolentus, the latter the 
handsomest Of the whole collection. 


The Golden Thyme.— This has no equal 
in its way in the spring garden ; either in lines, 
patches, or masses its rich golden colour, habit, 
and general character, it is all that can be desired. 
It is also excellent for culinary purposes. It is, 
moreover, the earliest of all Thymes ; for, when 
the common, and silver-tipped, and Lemon 
Thymes have hardly started, tnis golden gem is 
a dense mass from 4 in. to 6 in. high. We have 
a fine row of it on a ribbon border, and even the 



The Castor-cil llant. Summer growth in Southern England, 8 ft. high. 


have suffered much (and in regard to Thymes, 
the common and the Lemon alike looked rusty), 
this splendid Golden Thyme was strong and 
vigorous as I have described.—D. T. F. 

Lord Lyon Pink. —This beautiful Pink is 
now in flower, and in colour and quality is ex¬ 
celled by none. Its flowers, w'hich are deep 
rosy-red, are perfectly double and round, and 
the petals smooth. It is most useful in a cut 
state for button-holes or bouquets, and makes a 
capital border plant.—A. 


THE CENTURY PLANT, OR 

AMERICAN ALOE. 

The American Aloe first flowered in Britain in 
1774 in the gardens of Cliff House, Salcombe, 
South Devon, and was considered one of the 
greatest horticultural curiosities of the age, 
people being admitted to see it by ticket, and 
the popular belief of the day was, and, amongst 
many, still is, that the Aloe only blossoms when 
the plant is 100 years old, and then dies. Almost 
every year Aloes bloom in gardens in the 
south, out are seldom of such magnitude and 
symmetry as is represented in the annexed illus¬ 
tration. A magnificent plant, forty-five years of 
age, which had been all that time on a terrace 
close to the sea in Lord Kingsale’s garden at Ring- 
rone, Salcombe, Kingsbndge, South Devon, 
flowered a few years ago. The plant first showed 
signs of blooming in tne middle of May, and was 
in full flower in the middle of October. The 
flow r er-stem grew at first from 3 in. to 4 in. a day, 
but the rate of growth gradually became less 
and less as the blossoms were developed ; the 
number of flowering branches was 40, and the 
average number of blossoms on each branch 15*2, 
making a total of about 6000. The plant was 
25 ft. 6 in. high, and the average length of the 
leaves 6 ft.; they are armed with dangerous hooks 
on the sides, and a long shan> spike at the end, 
so hard that the natives of South America use 
them as nails. The circumference of the body 
of the plant was 36 ft.; that of the stem 13 in. 
The fact of these tropical plants growing in 
Devon is enough to show how very mild the 
climate of that country is. These Aloes arc to 
the native of Southern America what the Date 
Palm is to the African, or the Rice plant to the 
Chinese and Hindoos. From the juice they make 
a luscious wine called pulqu6 ; from the leaves 
they extract a beautiful silk-like fibre of great 
length from which they w cave various articles 
for clothing ; of the dry steins they make the 
framework of their huts, -which are covered and 
surrounded with the leaves ; and the plant itself 
is placed thickly together round the garden or 
fold, to form a hedge, its very defensive armour 
keeping out all-comers ; and, when dead and dry, 
all parts of the plant supply fuel. Grown in 
large tubs or pots, well established plants make 
handsome objects to place on terraces or near 
entrances to halls, &c., but under such conditions 
they cannot be expected to flower. L. Y. 


FRUIT. 


manently in the open ground; the more sheltered 
the situation the better. Dig out holes f< r them, 
in the bottom of which place a few forkfuls of 
manme ; if from a warm manure bed, so much 
the better. Plant and water witli soft rain 
water, and mulch the surface with manure. 
During hot weather lilieral supplies of mauure 
water will be of great benefit. 

The most coniine n kind grown is Ricinus 
communis. It is a native of the East Indies, 
but grows freely in the open air in this country 
in the summer months. Planted out in some of 
the London parks, it attains a height of nearly 
12 ft., and produces leaves nearly 3 ft. across. 
The stem is jointed, of a purplish-reel colour, 
covereel with a glaucous blexim. The leaves are 
palm-like ; the flowers are borne in spikes, but 
are insignificant in appearance. The fruit is a 
tolerably large three-celleel capsule, covered on 
the outside with prickles, like the fruit of the 
Horse Chestnut. Each cell contains one seed 
about the size and shape of a French Bean. 
From these seeds the castor-oil of commerce is 
extracted ; the seeds being first boiled, and 
afterwards submitted to pressure in a hydraulic 
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] Golden Feverfew is poor in comparison with | 
it. Beautiful as a summer bedding plant, and 
proudly holding its own among all the smaller 
edging plants, such as Alternanthcras, Ceras- 
tiums, Echeverias, Sedums, Golden Feather, &e., 
it is yet more lovely in the spring season. 
Patches or single plants of it among Alpines in 
Ferneries will impart a richness to them such as 
no other plant can give. I intend to grow it in 
ouantity for contrasting with Myosotis dissiti- 
! flora, Aubrietias, Violets, &c. Hitherto there 
has been a great scarcity of golden contrasts to 
these blues and purples ; the Doronicums are too 
coarse, the Alyssum saxatile too late, and the 
Golden Feather too rusty in the early spring. 
The yellow Pansies and Violas are also too late 
for early spring work. But this Golden Thyme is 
just the right plant at the right time, and it only 
remains for us to put it in the right place to fleck 
or fringe our spring gardens with gold to any 
extent. It is almost impossible that any plant 
could exceed this in richness of colouring, com¬ 
pactness of habit, freedom of growth, and hardi¬ 
ness of constitution. In winters when Forget- 
me-nots, and even Violets (the Czar especially), 


THINNING HARDY FRUITS. 

The thinning of outdoor fruits is one of the most 
important operations within the entire range of 
horticulture. Yet, strange to say, it is often 
wholly neglected, and, in the case of amateurs, 
mostly performed in a hap-hazard, rough-and- 
ready way. The thinning of Grapes under glass, 
in bunch and berry, receives due attention, and 
is often carried to a perfection approaching to 
mathematical precision ; but out-of-door fruits 
are seldom thought of ; leave plenty on, and let 
the strength of the tree and the character of the 
weather regulate between them the final crop. 
We will warrant these two to thin enough oil 
in ordinary seasons, and an extraordinary crop 
now and then will prove useful. Yes, but 
suppose the weather and the vigour of the tree 
thin too much, what then ? You cannot replace 
the fruit when once it has been shot off in 
showers, and such wholesale deprivation is often 
the |>enalty exacted for the neglect of thinning. 
When fruit drops, the mishap is generally laid to 
the weather ; but a dropped cron or a wretched 
harvest of worthless, small, ill-flavoured fruit is 
but the legitimate results of allowing the weather 
and the trees to do the thinning between them. 

Original from 
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By leaving an excess of fruit, the fountain of 
growing force is speedily dried up ; the growth 
of all the fruit is arrested. Then great haste is 
made to thin ; but it is too late. Late thinning 
is just like locking up the stable after the steed 
has been stolen. \Ve want to recoup the grow¬ 
ing force, and send it all into the fruit left. To 
effect this early thinning is indispensable. Thin 
early, and the fruit kept acquires the portion of 
the fruit removed. Thin late, and that goodly 
portion is lost. In any case, the strength expended 
upon the fruit removed is wasted. By grasping 
at too much we also frequently lose all. Leave 
a thousand fruit on a tree that has only vital 
force enough to finish two hundred, and note the 
result ; you will not gather two hundred, but 
more probably none. The tree will take the 
matter into its own hands ; finding you merci¬ 
lessly avaricious, it will revenge itrelf. Three 
courses, at least, are open to it, ami it adopts 
either that seemeth to it best. Either it will 
shoot off the whole of its fruit, or it wdll retain 
all, and furnish a wretched harvest of deformed 
Lilliputs ; or it w'ill develop all to tolerable per¬ 
fection, and sacrifice its health, future fertility, 
or life in consequence. 

The mode of thinning is simple enough. 
“Progressive” expresses it in one word—a 
little at a time ; and a good many times, say 
six in all, are needed to complete the process. 
At the first thinning remove all deformed, ill- 
placed fruit, and reduce the nestling clusters to 
units. At all other times remove the smallest 
and weakest. With stone fruits, such as Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots, defer the final thin¬ 
ning until the fruits are stoned. When a knife 
refuses to pass through the stones, the danger of 
the fruit dropping is past. Up to that time a 
double crop may nave been left on the trees to 
guard against accident, for some trees shoot off 
a good many fruits as they are hardening their 
stones. An excessive crop is one great cause of 
this tendency ; still, on some soils and situations, 
it happens under the best management, and it 
is safe practice to hold a reserve till this last 
season of danger from self-thinning is past. As 
soon as it is over complete the process ; go about 
it with a bold heart and a skilful hand, and err, 
if at all, on the side of thinness. Apples and 
Pears may receive their final thinning when they 
have reached a fifth of their final size. By this 
time all deformed, ill-flavoured, maggot-infested 
fruit w ill be revealed. Having removed all such, 
and all under-sized, badly-placed fruit, then 
proceed to reduce the sound and good to reason¬ 
able and proper dimensions. No fruit trees 
suffer more from w’ant of thinning than these. 
Alternate crops, cankers, blight, and other frail¬ 
ties and diseases, are but the language of reproof 
for barbarous over-cropping. 

The extent of fruit thinning opens up a large 
and difficult question. It divides itself into tw’o 
parts—the fruits that ought to be thinned, and 
the extent to which the thinning should be 
carried. Where the highest ouality is an object, 
and labour is plentiful, I would thin every fruit, 
from Strawberries to Grapes inclusive. One 
large fruit is alw’ays better than three small ones ; 
it contains more eatable matter, and generally of 
higher and better quality. This one will have 
less rind, seed, or stone, than the three ; and for 
appearance, w r ho would not rather have the one 
large fruit than the three lesser ones ? But the 
question of extent may be answered in another 
way. How' far apart w’ould you leave Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, and Apples? As a general 
rule, not more than 10 in., nor less than 4 in. 
But it might be desirable at times to allow the 
fruits to touch each other, and at others to widen 
the interval between them to 12 in., or say 18 
in. On young strong trees or cordons the fruit 
can hardly be too close together. On weak- 
growing trees, whether old or young, the fewer 
fruits you take the better. Constitution, root- 
room, food, future intentions regarding the 
trees, wdiether designed for a permanency or 
merely grown for the current crop, all such con¬ 
siderations must influence the extent of thinning, 
and the weight of the crop taken from the 
trees. S. 


How to Save Strawberry Seed.— 
Procure some good blotting paper, on which 
mash your berries ; the juice will be absorbed, 
and the pulp and seeds will remain on the sur¬ 
face of the paper. Place the latter in a dry 
sunny place, and in ten or tw’elve days your 
seeds will be perfectly dry and ripe. Tlnln sow 
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them very shallow in a nicely prepared bed, 
which must be kept moist. In from two to four 
weeks your plants will be up, when, as soon as 
large enough, they can be transplanted. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF WALL 

TREES. 

One of the most important processes of summer 
fruit gardening is that relating to the manage¬ 
ment of “ breast wood,” as it is called ; that is, 
the young shoots made on the wood of last year, 
or from spurs. To prevent confusion, it is bet¬ 
ter not to include in this term leading shoots— 
those made on the extremities of the growing 
wood—that are needed to enlarge the size of the 
tree, or to fill up vacant spaces on the walls. 
These, when of the usual strength, are merely 
to be tied or nailed in as they grow, to prevent 
their being injured or broken by winds or rains. 
When unusually strong, and several branches 
are needed to occupy the space quickly, it is a 
good plan to stop these leaders as soon as they 


answers have been given to this question. It is 
said that among a multitude of counsellors there 
is wisdom ; but it is equally true, that amid a 
variety of counsel there is uncertainty and con¬ 
fusion. Some say, stop breast wood not at all ; 
others, stop many times ; and many, never stop 
but once. A good deal depends upon the 
variety, the character of the tiees, strong or 
W’eak, &c., and the style of training adopted. 
Peaches and Nectarines, for instance, are treated 
differently from Plums and Apricots ; Morcllo 
Cherries from Maydukes or \Y nite Hearts ; and 
Apples and Pears, again, somewhat differently 
from other fruits. In general the treatment of 
breast w f ood on Peaches, Nectarines, and Mo- 
rello Cherries consists in laying in as much good 
young wood as room can fairly be found for it, 
the excess being cut off as useless. Spurs are 
neither useful nor desirable on such trees. 
Apricots, Plums, and Cherries, again, are treated 
on a sort of half-way plan between these and 
Apples and Pears. 

Breast wood is laid in to fill up blanks, and 



The American Aloe, or Century Plant (Agave americana). Specimen flowering 
in the open air in France; winter protected (see p. 22S). 


have formed from four to six leaves. By pinch¬ 
ing out the top several moderate-sized, w r ell- 
ripened shoots may be obtained, in lieu of one 
rank branch, that neither ripens nor grows to 
any useful purpose. Breastwood that is needed 
for filling up space may be treated in the same 
way as leaders, moderate shoots being simply 
carefully attached to the wall or espalier, and 
strong ones pinched back to form a multiplica¬ 
tion of medium growths. Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, Morello, and it may be other Cherries, 
will have some of their best breastw ood laid in 
thus, and treated in all respects as leaders. 

The great point in the summer management 
of all these trees is to provide a succession of 
bearing wck>d for next year’s crop. So far, and 
w r ith a view to the formation and furnishing of 
the tree with fruit-bearing wood in the future, 
the treatment of breastwood is a far-seeing, 
selective process, bearing close relation to winter 
pruning. But much breastwood lies outside of 
these structural lines. Myriads of shoots burst 
into branchlets all over the surface of trees. 
What shall we do with them? A good many 


to provide a succession of fruit-bearing wood. 
But, in addition to this, the breast w'ood re¬ 
moved should be cut back to form fruit-bearin : g 
spurs at the base. If the shortening back of 
the breast wood had been done at the right time 
and in the proper manner, the buds in the axils 
of these leaves will be all developed into fruit 
buds before the season of growth is ended, and 
next year each of these spurs will be developed 
into a clustering nest full of young fruits. \\ ith 
Apples and Pears all the breast wood is thus 
spurred in. The object of this interference with 
the breast wood of fruit trees is twofold—the 
admission of more light and warmth to the fruit 
and leaves left, and the transformation of the 
wood buds at the base of the breast w ood into 
fruit buds. The practical question, then, is 
narrowed to this : Which of the modes of stop¬ 
ping is the likeliest to secure these objects ? 
Or should w’e stop at all ? Against not stop¬ 
ping, the shade of the branches is a strong 
objection ; and if the top is bent or broken 
down, the shadow becomes more dense alike 
over fruit and leaves. On this ground the plan 
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of bending or breaking down the shoots is objec¬ 
tionable, though the check thus given is mostly 
sufficient to promote the change of wood into 
fruit buds at the base of the broken shoot. 
Trees, also, that have once acquired a tho¬ 
roughly fruitful habit, or that have been 
weakened by excessive fruit-bearing, will need 
no stopping of breast wood to induce greater 
fertility, and will be strengthened by leaving all 
growths made alone. But these are the excep¬ 
tions, and, as a rule, those who do not stop breast 
wood, bend or break it down, for the reasons 
given. The untidiness of the plan is another 
objection against it, and it is one that I cannot 
recommend to your readers, as few things look 
more slovenly than half-broken branches dang¬ 
ling against the wall. T. F. 


SCOTCH RASPBERRIES. 

There is always a difficulty in getting things 
to thrive under trees or in shady places; has 
anyone ever tried Scotch Raspberries? They 
are not, according to the late Mr. Glenny, the 
same variety as that grown in gardens in the 
south, but a cultivated form of the Cloud berry 
or wild Raspberry of the northern woods. The 
berry is much larger and longer, shaped some¬ 
what like a lady a thimble, and turns almost 
black when dead ripe ; there is also a white 
variety of more delicate Havour. Both grow 
wild in places such as Blackberries thrive in 
here, but grow most luxuriantly in a wild state 
in woods of deciduous trees on southern slopes, 
where they are sheltered from strong winds, but 
get only a few gleams of sunshine per day in 
summer. In such situations the berries are 
nearly as large as when cultivated, and a long 
succession of fruit is produced. I have myself 
picked two or three quarts without moving my 
feet from bushes nearly finished fruiting. When 
cultivated they are usually planted in rows 
about 4 ft. apart every way between the 
plants, anti so that the plants in each row come 
opposite the middle of the space between the 
plants of the next row. The canes of two plants 
are then tied together in the middle to form an 
arch, or four plants are bent to form two arches, 
crossing in the middle. They arc found to fruit 
best bent down in that way, but growing in a 
shaded place they would do better upright. 
The canes are cut down after fruiting, which 
finishes with the Strawberry, and the young 
ones are bent in the autumn ready for next 
season. The fruit is excellent preserved alone, 
but is so juicy that Scotch housewives use it as a 
stock for Red Currant, Gooseberry, and Straw¬ 
berry jams, and to that the excellent llavour and 
keeping quality of Scotch preserves is in some 
measure due. Between rows of Apple or other 
fruit trees I should think they would do famously 
here ; with full exposure to sunshine I do not 
think they would answer, as in hot summers 
even in Forfarshire they must l>e picked every 
morning by nine o’clock, or the days crop 
would be useless for preserving, ami they are 
rarely used for anything else, although excellent 
for dessert with sugar and cream. The flavour 
of the white variety is like that of the White 
Currant, but sweeter and more grapey.—J. D. 


Watering 1 and Mulching.— Waterings, 
effectual but not frequent, anu stirring the 
surface or mulching, i. ?., covering the ground 
immediately afterwards, form the secret of success 
in droughty seasons. Mulching in itself has a 
wonderful effect on nearly all kinds of vegetable 
crops, and notably on Peas, Cabbages, Celery, 
ana Potatoes. The handiest material for 
such purposes is short Grass, which is always 
plentiful. A good mulching of this between the 
Potato rows, instead of earthing them up, in¬ 
creases the weight of the crop largely, but it is 
a disadvantage in wet seasons. Raspberries 
luxuriate under a thick mulching of Grass, which 
is worth a heavy dressing of manure to such 
moisture-loving plants. Strawberries are equally 
benefited by the same treatment, and the mulch¬ 
ing should be done early in spring in their case. 
On Apples, Pears, Gooseberries, and Currants, 
in shallow warm soils, a top-dressing of any 
loose material seems to work little less than a 
miracle. Indeed, such a practice is commend¬ 
able under almost any circumstances, and at 
all times saves an immense amount of labour in 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

The following extracts record the daily practice in one of 
the best gardens in the south of England. It seemed to 
us that such a concise record of the work done on each 
dag would be a more, useful reminder for most people 
than the usual form of calendar. Readers in northern 
and cold districts must, as a general rule, allow from 
ten to fifteen dags later, or even more (according to lati¬ 
tude and coldness or elevation of district) difference for 
performing the various operations. 

June 23. —Sowing Snowball, Yeitch’s Red 
Globe, and American Strap-leaf Turnips. Plant- 
ting out Capsicums in open spaces against south 
walls. Potting on Balsams and Petunias. Giv¬ 
ing early exhibition Celery a little earthing. 
Putting sticks to dwarf Beans. Hoeing and 
weeding shrubbery borders, and putting sticks 
to all flowering plants that require it. Clearing 
off Spinach ; manuring and getting the ground 
dug up ready for other crops. Layering Straw¬ 
berries for forcing on pieces of turf 4 in. square, 
and also a large quantity, three in a bunch, on 
pieces 6 in. square for making new' plantations. 

June 24. —Sowing two rows each of the 
following sorts of Peas : Laxton’s Omega, Ne 
Plus Ultra, and British Queen. Planting out 
Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, and late Broccoli. 
Putting in cuttings of choice sorts of Pelargo¬ 
niums. Giving all newly-planted beddingmaterial 
a good watering, and pegging down any plants 
that require that attention. Looking over Globe 
Artichokes, and cutting off all stems and heads 
not required for use. Looking over Cucumbers 
and Melons and stopping the shoots. Watering 
I all newly-laid Strawberry runners. 

June 25. — Sowing Wheeler’s Imperial and 
I Carter’s Heartwell Early Marrow Cabbage : also 
red and white Turnip Radishes. Planting out 
Lettuces and Endive. Cutting back Laurels en¬ 
croaching on walks. Pegging down and stopping 
Vegetable Marrows. Thinning Turnips and 
giving them a good w'atering. Gathering Grove 
End Scarlet and Keen’s Seedling Strawberries. 
Hoeing and weeding amongst all growing crops. 
Putting strings round Peas that are forcing their 
way through the sticks. 

June 20. —Sowing Giant White Cos, the 
Favourite, and All the Year Round Lettuces. 
Planting out Celery and Cardoons. Picking 
flowers off and tying out Fuchsias for exhibition. 
Finish clipping all Box edgings. Looking over 
all cordon-trained Apple trees, tying down 
leaders, and loosening any that require it; also 
all young trees tied to stakes. Looking overall 
Vineries, tying down leaders, stopping the 
laterals, and giving the borders a good soaking 
of guano water inside and out. 

Juno 27. —Sowing Fraser’s Broad-leaved 
and Green Curled Endive ; also Canadian Wonder 
Beans, Spinach, and Mustard and Cress. Stop- 
ting and nailing in Tomatoes. Thinning out 
\arsley and Spinach. Watering all newly 
planted fruit trees. Putting loose ties round all 
young Raspberry canes, to protect them from the 
wind. Pinching hack the breast wood of Cherry, 
Pear, and Plum trees and nailing in the leading 
shoots. 

June 28. —Potting Stocks, Heliotropes, and 
Carnations. Putting first hatch of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums into their flowering pots. Thinning out 
Lettuces and Endive ; also late-sown Carrots. 
Nailing and tying in all Roses, Creepers, and 
Ivy on walls and trellis work. Clearing off an¬ 
other border of early Peas. Placing sticks 
round Asparagus beds to protect the young 
growths from wind. Watering all newly-planted 
Celery. 

Flowers. 

Plants under glass are now growing vigorously, 
therefore cold draughts must be avoided as much 
as possible ; there must, however, be plenty of 
ventilation, abundance of water must also be 
given, and shade of some kind provided as a pro¬ 
tection to plants in bloom, the beauty of which 
soon becomes impaired if exposed to sunshine. 
Give weak manure water to gross-feeding plants, 
and from specimens planted out in borders re¬ 
move all superfluous shoots and suckers. 
Fuchsias trained to rafters require thinning, and 
Clematises tying to trellises. Do not allow de¬ 
ciduous climbers to intertwine with evergreen 
ones, as they are apt to spoil the latter. Keep 
up a succession of Hydrangeas, zonal, show and 
sweet-scented Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Coleuses, 
Lobelias, Salvias, Cockscombs, Balsams, Schi- 


zanthuses, and similar plants, and transfer to 
frames or the greenhouse such plants as have 
done flowering. Heaths and some early flower¬ 
ing hard-wooded plants may now be set out-of- 
doors on a bed of ashes. Old plants of Agapan- 
tlius umbellatus should have plenty of water 
and a sunny position. Cut m hard-wooded 
Veronic as that have done blooming, so as to en¬ 
courage fresh growth. Pot off seedlings of 
Primula japonica and keep them out-of-doors, 
where they form stronger plants than if nursed 
under glass. Plants of Kalosanthes should now, 
have some assistance in the way of stimulants, 
as should also Liliums that have formed their 
flower buds, and some other soft-wooded plants. 
Erythrinas in pots should be grown in a cool 
and light house near the glass ; they require 
plenty of water, and their main branches should 
have supports of some kind to keep them in 
proper position. Bouvardias that were cut back 
after flowering should now be making goodwood; 
they must, therefore, be kept moist and warm 
for Borne time yet. Persian Cyclamens should 
be kept in cool and shady frames, or against 
north walls ; they should receive a little water 
during the summer months. C. Coum and 
similar kinds should be kept moderately dry, 
but not too much so. Azaleas that have done 
blooming and which have had their seed-pods 
picked off should be re-potted, if necessary, and 
put into a warm pit, where heat, moisture, and 
shade can be given them. Camellias also make 
good growth under similar conditions, as do also 
Oranges of various kinds. Pinching in should 
l>e practised freely until the plants have attained 
the form it is desired they should assume. 


Basket Plants. —Remove any plants that 
appear to be exhausted and replenish with fresh 
] material; rather, however, than lift out many of 
the plants, plant the basket afresh, retaining 
such as are in good condition. Ferns, Sela- 
ginellas, Tradescantias, Begonia scandens, varie¬ 
gated Pauicum, Asystasias, Aehimenes, some of 
the creepingFicuses, &e., do well in baskets kept 
in stoves ; and for conservatory and balcony 
baskets take Ivy-leaved and sweet-scented Pelar¬ 
goniums, brilliantly-coloured Lobelias of the 
Erinus section, Petunias, Mesembryanthemums 
of different sorts, Tropreolums, Isolepis gracilis, 
Gazan ia spleiulons, Lysimaehia nummularia. 
Ivies, Musk, Convolvulus mauritanicus, and many 
kinds of Ferns and Selaginellas. 

Peg down Petunias, Verbenas, old and leggy 
Pelargoniums, Tropreolums, &c., so as to render 
them as effective as possible. Bracken or small 
Beech pegs are excellent for this purpose. Have 
a stock of Lobelias in reserve to take the place 
of inferior kinds, which often appear where seed¬ 
lings are used. Edgings of Cerastium should 
he gone over weekly and all flowers cut off with 
a pair of shears ; flowering shoots should like¬ 
wise he picked off all plants of the variegated 
Jacob’s Ladder,Golden Feverfew, and other plants 
grown only for the beauty of their leaves. A 
good supply of reserve plants for future stock 
should now lx; secured—ior instance, Centaurcas 
kept in pots during the summer time are better 
for propagating from than plants lifted out of 
the soil. 


Dahlias and Hollyhocks.— As Dahlias 
advance in growth see that they are kept regu¬ 
larly tied up. They should have three or four 
sticks to each plant, so as to keep them open and 
allow the sun and air to get to the centres. The 
practice of tying these plants up to a single stick 
is bad and unsightly ; it causes them to run up 
tall and affords little security against strong 
winds. To induce the plants to throw out strong 
side shoots pincli out the points of the leading 
growths. See that they are quite free from 
aphides, and, if any arc detected, syringe with 
Tobacco water. Hollyhocks must be well 
secured to stout sticks as they increase in size, 
for if they get blown over it spoils them. They 
do not require the sticks so long as those some¬ 
times used, unless grown in very exposed places, 
in which they should not bn planted. If the 
sticks arc 4 ft. out of the ground, after being 
firmly driven down, they are high enough. Do 
not tie them so tightly as not to allow sufficient 
room for the stems to thicken. On the other 
hand, they must not be left so loose as to chafe 
with the wind against the supports. 

Herbaceous Plants. —These being now 
in great beauty, a little extra care should be 
bestowed on them. Lift such Hyacinths, Tulips, 

| and Crocuses as interfere with them, and spread 
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them out to dry without removing any of thej 
leaves. Cut over the decaying Btems of Snake’s- ! 
heads (Fritillarias) and similar early-flowering 
plants. Gather seeds of Squills as soon as they 
are ripe, and sow them at once. To plants that 
require support apply strong stakes, but Cam¬ 
panulas, Larkspurs, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, 
Pyrethrums, and Borne others of a similar cha¬ 
racter look best when unsupported in that way. 
Transplant hardy Primulas kept in pots on to a 
shady border, where they should be kept clean 
and seeure from slugs ; P. japonica always grows 
better when planted out-of-doors than when 
grown in pots. A mulching of rotten manure, 
spent Hops, Cocoa-nut fibre, or leaf soil should 
be spread over the ground, and if its appearance 
on tne surface is objectionable cover it with soil. 
Phloxes like plenty of nourishment, consequently 
a little manure water should now and then be 
given them. Everlasting Peas wintered in pots 
may now be planted out. Viola comuta and 
other bedding Pansies should be kept well fur¬ 
nished with young shoots by occasionally cutting 
out the old ones, and the beauty of both English 
and fancy sorts will be greatly prolonged if they 
are grown in a moist ana partially-shaded situa¬ 
tion. Train Clematises in such a way as they 
will look best. Such herbaceous plants as have 
been -wintered in frames may now be planted 
out, but in the case of plants intended still to 
be kept in pots a shady position on a bed of ashes 
is best for them, and upon no condition should 
they become at any time perfectly dry. Re¬ 
move decaying flowers, except in cases in which 
seeds are to be sown. Double Rockets which 
have bloomed should have their shoots layered, 
an operation which will soon induce the produc¬ 
tion of shootB in abundance, and these, when 
they have attained a length of 2 in. or 3 in., 
may be taken off" and made into cuttings. 
Pyrethrums for late blooming, if cut down and 
allowed to grow afresh, will come into bloom 
during the later summer months. Hardy peren¬ 
nials generally, which bear division, may still be 
multiplied in that way, and, where that is not 
applicable, cuttings should be inserted as soon 
as possible, in order to insure their becoming 
well established before winter. Hardy annuals 
for late blooming should be sown in shady spots, 
to be transplanted hereafter to the positions in 
which they are to flower. Seeds of Brompton, 
Emperor, and Queen Stocks should also now’ be 
sown for flowering next spring. Continue to 
prick off perennials as soon as they are ready 
for removal. Plants in pots will require plenty 
of water at this season, and specimens of such 
plants as Phloxes, Pieonias, Pyrethrums, &c., 
will need attention in the way of staking and 
removing dead blooms. If not already done, 
lose no time in plunging the stock of plants in 
store pots in wood ashes or sand. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Fruit on late kinds should now be 
set and ready for thinning. As late Grapes arc 
ripe at a date when they are subjected to damp, 
the berries should be thinned out more than is 
necessary in the case of early Grapes. No rule, 
as regards distance between each berry, can be 
laid down, as the same variety does not swell 
equally everywhere ; but most people are more 
apt to err in thinning too little than too much. 
Black Alicantes must be thinned as soon as the 
berries can be seen, for when left for a few days 
after this the bunches generally become a solid 
mass, and cannot be conveniently operated upon. 
Lady Downes should not be thinned so early, as 
many of the berries are imperfectly set, which, 
if left to form a bunch, come to nothing. The 
berries of Lady Downes are also liable to become 
more deformed than any other kind ; and, to 
obtain them of a perfect and uniform shape when 
matured, the worst-looking must be removed. 
Scalding of the berries during the stoning period 
is an evil which this variety is very subject to, 
and, in those places where every means have 
failed to check it, the bunches should not be 
thinned so much at the present time as they 
will ultimately require, in order that there may 
be a reserve to take the place of those which may 
decay. Vines setting and swelling their fruit 
at an early stage should not be kept closer dur¬ 
ing the heat of the day than those colouring. 
They should, however, be shut up early in the 
afternoon, and a little air should be given in the 
evening and throughout the night. The atmo¬ 
sphere in houses where the fruit is ripe or ripen¬ 
ing must not be kept too dpy on hot daws, or the 
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foliage, which is always of much service, even 
after the fruit is cut, will be injured. To prevent 
this, damp the pathways and surface of the bor¬ 
der at midday and in the afternoon when it 
seems necessary. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — Where 
these have been gathered in houses, give the 
trees a good syringing, the borders a thorough 
watering, and continue a little fire-heat until the 
wood becomes perfectly ripe. Give up syringing 
in cases in which the fruit is beginning to colour, 
but until then syringe daily ; tie in and thin the 
shoots, and put aside any leaves that happen to 
overlap the fruit, so as to give it a chance of be¬ 
coming well coloured. 

Cucumbers and Melons. —Give Cu¬ 
cumbers a good supply of manure water, stop 
laterals, and only retain as many fruits as the 
plants can well bear. Keep Melons ripening 
fruit rather dry, but water abundantly those 
swelling. Use tiles or slates for putting under 
the Melons if they are grown in frames. Prepare 
plants to take the place of those now ripening 
fruit, or after the fruit has been cut away cut 
down the old plants to two or three eyes of the 
stem ; apply a dressing of fresh soil over the old 
material, give a thorough watering, and increase 
the temperature, when the plants will again 
start freely into growth. 

Vegetables. 

The cutting of Asparagus must now be stopped, 
and the beds will be much benefited by a good 
soaking of manure water ; this, being a marine 

I )lant, enjoys salt, which, if it be added to the 
iquid at the rate of 2 oz. to a gallon, will mate¬ 
rially assist Asparagus beds, especially such as 
have been long in bearing. Keep the beds quite 
free from weeds, which it is necessary in this 
case to remove by hand, as the use of the hoe 
would interfere with the plants. Bods that have 
been much cut should, at the present time, be 
encouraged by every means to make good growth, 
for on this depends their ability to keep up, in 
years to come, their producing powers, both as 
regards quantity and quality, in a satisfactory 
state. Asparagus often gets worn out much 
sooner than it otherwise would through suffering 
neglect after cutting has ceased. Advancing 
crops of Carrots should be again looked over to 
see that they are not left too thick, especially 
the main sowing. Turnips also will require at¬ 
tention in this respect; there are few crops suffer 
so much as this if allowed to stand too close to¬ 
gether, as -when in this state they run to leaf, 
forming bulbs that are not only small, but very 
poor in quality. 

Thin the main crop of Beetroot before the 
plants get so large as to interfere with the 
growth. Some Colcwort seed should now be 
sown ; these will be useful for planting thickly 
late in the season after other crops are cleared 
off. In respect to this vegetable it is necessary 
that amateurs should make sure that they get 
the seed true, and not some small kind of Cab¬ 
bage which is sometimes substituted for it, as 
the Colcwort will turn in its leaves and make 
useful heads when planted later than any variety 
of Cabbage ; it also may be planted under fruit 
trees when these are not grown too close. Of course 
they will not produce anything like the crop 
they will in an open situation ; nevertheless, 
what they do yield is so much gain, and they 
help to keep down weeds. 

Where dwarf French Beans are held in parti¬ 
cular estimation a few more may at once be sown; 
these should occupy a south border, under the 
shelter of a wall, where, by a slight additional 
protection from September frosts, they will 
frequently go on bearing longer than those grown 
in more open situations. Autumn-planted Cab¬ 
bages that have been cut and the stools left to 
produce a crop of Sprouts should, where the 
land is at all poor or of a light nature, have a 
good soaking with manure water, by which, in 
addition to thinning out the shoota to some two 
or three to each stool, they will make small use¬ 
ful heads, that will come in through the autumn. 
Keep the hoe going on all favourable occasions 
amongst advancing crops of every kind. 


Garden Philosophy. —Let your children 
assist one another in the garden ; it will teach 
them to aid each other in the outside world, and 
let them learn that the flowers and fruit of 
plants render other services than that of supply¬ 
ing food. 


VEGETABLES. 


EARTHING AND BLANCHING 

CELERY. 

From five to six w’eeks is the time necessary to 
ensure the Celery becoming thoroughly blanched, 
and that is a very essential point in growing fine 
Celery. At the time of earthing remove the 
small leaves from the base of the plants, and at 
the same time any suckers or secondary shoots 
that may have formed, cutting or twisting them 
clean out. This done, fold each plant to the 
height you intend to carry the soil in clean 
strong white paper, and tie it loosely with some 
thin matting, not over strong, as it is necessary 
it should rot and give way as the plant swells. 
Some people use tubes, such as drain pipes, 
around the plants to support the soil, but if 
tubes are used the best are those made of iron, 
zinc, or tin, as they are better conductors than 
earthenware, and consequently allow the soil to 
become more quickly warmed or dried in wet 
weather; the tubes being fixed, fill up to the 
necessary height with fine light soil, and the 
work is done. Where tubes arc not used the 
soil must be banked up in the usual manner, 
taking care to make tne bank slope outwards 
and quite smooth so as to prevent the wet soak¬ 
ing into the centre of the plants. Water must 
still be copiously applied to the roots, and 
manure water, weak, but copious in quantity, 
must be freely administered, the weather, of 
course, being some guide as to the quantity re¬ 
quired. 

Celery about Nottingham, when prepared for 
show, has only the small outer leaves taken off, 
and it should be washed quite clean and free 
from dirt, and be shown in pairs neatly tied 
together. In addition to the properties before 
mentioned, viz., the leaves being broad, thick, 
solid, crisp, and without ridges, they should be 
free from stringiness and the plants dwarf, 
sturdy rather than thin and long, and the inner 
leaves should grow up regularly without speck, 
stain, or insect blemish. In judging Celery any 
plants that are pipey, hollow, or have rotten or 
discoloured leaves are at once put aside, and a 
deformed or run centre is a certain disqualifica¬ 
tion. The blanching must be perfect and 
crystal like, and if, in the red kinds, the pink 
colour does show, it should be of that delicate 
pink which indicates perfect fitness for table, 
though not perfect blanching. Add to these 
qualities fine form and weight and you have the 
essentials of a perfect specimen of Celery. In 
conclusion we may say the secret of success is a 
vigorous plant vigorously pushed forward to its 
final result; begin late, by which you escape 
the risk of the "plants starting prematurely to 
seed, but lose no time after you do begin.—A. P. 


All the Year Round Lettuce.— This 
is a valuaule winter Lettuce. Last January I 
saw two beds of it in excellent condition. These 
u ere about 4 ft. wide and perhaps 20 yards long. 
A wider alloy than usual ran between them, and 
they were raised higher than is usually the case. 
This, and the soil being a good deal mixed with 
ashes, gave the plants a naturally dry bed, and 
one unfavourable to the attacks of slugs.—M. 

Williams’ Early Prolific Dwarf 
French Bean. —This is about a week earlier 
than Sir Joseph Paxton and the Dark Dun, grown 
under the same circumstances. Last season I 
used Williams’ Bean for my two earliest sowings 
out-of-doors, and in each case it was a week in 
advance of all others.—R. M. 

Cauliflower and Broccoli.— These arc 
always in demand, and, happily, either one or 
the other may be had in season the whole year 
round— i.e., where anything like proper atten¬ 
tion is paid to succession-cropping. For all 
early crops of Cauliflowers to furnish the sum¬ 
mer supply, the soil can scarcely be too rich or 
highly cultivated ; but, for all late crops oi 
Cauliflowers and all Broccoli crops, a great 
saving of labour with good results may be 
effected by proceeding as follows : As the early 
Peas, Potatoes, &c., are cleared off, do not 
either dig or fork the ground, as the firmer it is 
the better. My system, if the weather is very 
dry, is to draw drills deeply, and to fill them 
with water until the ground is thoroughly 
soaked. Then plant immediately ; give another 
I good watering, and draw some dusty soil over 
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the portion wetted, in order to prevent evapora¬ 
tion. The advantages of this plan over that of 
digging the ground first are, that the plants will 
be rooted and growing in much less time; 
scarcely any go blind, the growth will be stur¬ 
dier and better able to resist extremes of tem¬ 
perature, and the flower will keep far longer in 
a fit condition for table than in the case of plants 
treated otherwise, while the labour thus saved 
can be more profitably employed ; and last, but 
not least, the best roots of choice fruit trees 
growing near will not be disturbed.—J. G. 


CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 

When Cucumbers are first planted, 6 in. in depth 
of soil is quite sufficient to plant in, as they are 
not deep-rooting plants ; but as often as the 
white thread-like roots come to the surface, a 
little fresh soil should be scattered over them. 
Early in the season the soil should be warmed a 
little; a potful or two might be kept in the 
frame, to be always of the right temperature. 
Later in the season it is not necessary to be so 
particular. If this system of top-dressing was 
carried out regularly, and if the growth w; s less 
crowded in the frames, there would be less 
danger to be apprehended of insect attacks 
or mildew, and a regular fruitful habit 
would be insured, free from weakness or 
exhaustion. Cucumbers should not be 
planted in a frame or pit till the lights have 
been washed—if the glass is at all dirty— 
and the walls should be limewashed ; and 
if red* spider has ever previously been 
in the frame, a handful of sulphur should 
be mixed with the lime-wash. The pre¬ 
sence of red spider is traceable generally 
to lack of moisture ; but scarcity of food 
from neglect of top-dressing, by inducing 
weakness, is an indirect cause of their 
presence. 

Watering Cucumbers is an opeiation 
calling for judgment, as unless a proper 
supply is given the plants will not thrive. 
Bitterness in the fruit may often be traced 
to dryness in the soil, and where this is the 
case, a good watering will cause iti dis¬ 
appearance within twelve hours. But 
bitterness may be caused by neglect of top¬ 
dressing also ; therefore, to keep Cucum¬ 
bers in a healthy free-bearing condition 
throughout the season, regular watering, 
top-dressing, and periodical pinching of 
the shoots, so as to prevent over-crowding 
of the foliage, is necessary to success. Tho 
soil used should not be of too light a 
nature, for it only fills 1 h 3 frame full of soft 
growth. Loam should form the staple, and 
it should be mellow and fibry. Alxmt a 
third part of old manure may with advan¬ 
tage be added, unless the loam contains a 
good deal of vegetable matter from the 
decay of the turf, that should always be 
cut up with it, and a sprinkling of 
8 jot will, under all conditions, be 
beneficial. Later in the season, when 
a stronger stimulant is required, a top¬ 
dressing of old dried cow manure has 
b i on known to produce wonderful results. 

All top-dressing should be carefully done with¬ 
out breaking or damaging the foliage. E. 


BROCCOLI AND POTATOES. 

It is not always convenient toset apart and retain 
till wanted, large quarters for each kind of vege¬ 
table, and, in many cases, one crop has to be 
planted before the previous one has been removed, 
and success or failure in this kind of cropping 
depends altogether upon the amount of manure 
supplied. For years past I have grow’n a good 
portion of Broccoli and winter greens between 
the rows of the Potatoes, and the very" hardest 
places have always been selected for the Broccoli; 
for the firmer the land, the better they stand 
the severity of the winter. They also come into 
use more regularly in rotation in their several 
seasons, and fonn larger and closer hearts than 
if planted in less compact soil. Broccoli planted 
m newly-dug ground will probably runupquickly 
into luxuriant stalks and leaves, and the unini- 
liated may think they are looking well, but 
1 hey will never make fine hearts, neither can 
1 hey be relied upon to come in at their proper 
season ; the chances are they will throw up little 


buttons some time during the autumn and early 
winter, and succumb to the first severe frost. 
But in firm land the growth is not hurried, the 
tissues of the plant are built up firmly and, if 
the land is in good heart from having been well 
manured for the previous crop, there is no lack 
of strength and robustness, and such plants will 
go through a very sharp winter indeed without 
any other protection than drawing the soil well 
round the stems after the Potatoes are taken up. 
They must, however, have plenty of room to 
grow. They will occupy, with advantage, a 
much larger space individually than is usually 
allowed them. Supposing two row 3 of early or 
second early Potatoes are planted from 20 in. to 
2 ft. apart, there should be two rows of Potatoes 
between every two rows of the Broccoli, which 
will place the row's of Broccoli about 3 ft. 6 in. 
or 4 ft. apart, and this distance is not too much, 
as it gives both crops plenty of room to dovelop 
themselves. The Potato tops should bo turned 
from the Broccoli to the unoccupied space 
betw'een each tw r o rows of Potatoes. The nest 
Broccoli wo had this spring w r ere planted last 
year w'ith a crowbar; the holes were filled in 
with fine soil, and afterwards a thorough soaking 



A good Window and Baskot Plant (Campanula fragilis). 


with water was given, which was the only atten¬ 
tion they received. E. H. 


House and Window Gardening. 


CAMPANULAS FOR BASKETS. 

Campanula fragilis, as will be seen by a 
glance at the accompanying w’oodcut, makes a 
most charming basket plant. We hardly know- 
one of the many lovely plants belonging to the 
genus Campanula which excels the present 
species in beauty. In its native haunts, Italy, 
and one or two other countries of South Europe, 
it hangs over limestone cliffs, and forms quite a 
sheet of soft blue blossoms. In the open border 
in this country it does not live long ; the cold, 
damp winters soon kill it. As a frame plant, 
how'ever, or grow r n in baskets for greenhouse or 
conservatory decoration, it is one of the most 
charming objects imaginable. In habit it is 
dense and compact, and the very numerous, 
delicate blue flowers (w hich are more expanded 
and star-like than those of most Campanulas), 
combined with the bright green of tho foliage, 
render this a very desirable plant, and worthy 
of general cultivation. It delights in a well- 


drained, open loam, to which must be added a 
little decayed leaf-mould and a few broken pieces 
of limestone. Not much water is required, ex¬ 
cept during the growing season, and a full ex¬ 
posure to light is necessary if perfect success be 
aimed at. 

Campanula garganica, another South Euro¬ 
pean species, is also a pretty plant, but, not 
making such long shoots as the last, it is only 
suitable for smaller baskets. The flowers, which 
are smaller and more bell-shaped than those of 
C. fragilis, are most freely produced, and are 
somewhat similar in colour. C. muralis also 
deserves mention ; in general habit it is some¬ 
what like C. garganica, but the flowers arc rather 
deeper in colour. All the kinds may be grown 
readily in a greenhouse, corridor, or window, 
w’ith perfect success. N. 


FRUIT TREES IN WINDOWS. 

I have no doubt that not only Strawberries, 
but Grapes also, might be grown as window 
plants with at least aa much success as attends 
the culture of any other plant in a populous 
town. I have seen as good open-air Grapes pro¬ 
duced amid the smoke of a city as I have 
ever noticed in the country ; and when wc 
consider that the Grape Vine does its work 
in a very short time, in comparison with 
most other fruits, w’e shall l>e less sur¬ 
prised at the way in which it thrives in the 
smoky air of towns. The Grape Vine 
docs not spread out its foliage till the 
w’eatherthas become genial and most of the 
house chimneys have ceased to pour forth 
their smoke for the summer season. Even 
now as I am w'riting—the 21st day of 
May—the buds of the Grape Vine on the 

f able end of my house are only just 
ursting, whilst all the other fruit trees 
are arrayed in full-sized foliage. This 
late foliation in a great measure accounts 
for the Grape Vines thriving better in 
towns than all other fruits, as by the time 
the foliage is full grown the air has 
become comparatively pure. The Grape 
Vine, as almost everybody know's, submits 
readily to pot culture; and by the use of 
some concentrated stimulant, such as 
Goold’s chemical compoimd, very good 
results may be obtained with very small 
pots. But for window culture I should 
prefer to have the roots outside in a small 
prepared border, if possible, or in a tub or 
oox immediately under the wdndow. 

The aspect must be a sunny one, and 
the shade from a Grape Vine trained so as 
to fonn an arch or bow*er in the window 
would be especially grateful, even supposing 
the Vine bore but little fruit. But there 
is no reason why Vines managed in the 
w'ay I am suggesting should not be fruit¬ 
ful and the fruit of better quality than 
is ever obtained from open-air Vines, 
assuming that, even if there is no 
place for a small border to be made, 
there is at least room to place a tub 
or box that will hold, say, not less 
than a bushel of soil, which should 
l>e rough and full of fibre. A few horse- 
droppings, and a little gritty material 
such as is commonly swept up with the 
droppings on the roads or streets, will be an 
improvement—say about one-fourth horse-drop¬ 
pings and the remainder of turf chopped up 
with a spade. To this could be added about a 
J peck of crushed bones. A compost would be 
formed of the best possible character ; and the 
nearer approach we can come to this the better 
the result will be. Some rock work, or some 
substitute for it, may be built round the tub, 
and be planted with creeping plants, which will 
not only give it an ornamental appearance, but 
will tend to protect the Vine roots, and keep 
them in an equable state as to temperature and 
moisture. The best kinds for this kind of cul¬ 
ture are Foster’s Seedling as a white variety, 
and Black Hamburgh as a black. If more va¬ 
riety were wanted, Madresfield Court, Muscat, 
and the Early Sweetwater might be added. 

The Vine might be led up to the window with 
a single stem or rod, and be introduced through 
a hole bored in the window-sill about the centre 
When it enters the room, two shoots should be 
trained right and left round the window, and 
meet at the top, forming an arch. Large win 
dows might have other rods led up in addition 
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to those 
he saved 


two, and the expense of blinds might materially assist in preventing decay during the 
. The number of shoots might be regu- time they lie dormant. The worst of allowing 
l.ited according to the amount of light required plants like Anemones to remain in the ground 
in the room. It might be arranged so that the ! after they die down is that they are apt to be 
naked Vine rods might be taken out in winter : destroyed or disturbed when digging the borders, 


au 1 the wires up which they were trained 
covered with some of the choi ;e variegated Ivies, 
which might be kept in pots trained to sticks 
for the puqiose. The Vines might be grown in 
pots inside the windows, but the plan I have 
s’iggested will give better results with less 
trouble, although trouble is an item that must 
not lie calculated too closely, as the pleasure 
derived from sitting virtually under one’s own 
Vines should more than compensate for all 
trouble incurred in the production of such a 
scene, and the expense, when once a beginning 
had l>eeii made, would be almost nil. 


to obviate which it is a good plan to have every 
clump marked by a piece of galvanised iron wire 
lient nearly close together, and the two ends 
thrust in the soil just over where the roots are. 
—D. 


OLD STUMPS OF TREE FERNS 
ORNAMENTED. 

Great numbers of Tree Ferns are imported from 
the Antipodes, and a very large percentage of 
them perish on the way, while others do bo 
before they can be established in this country. 
I have often found there are a few people who I At first these old and dead stems were kept as 


care but little about flowers yet may be led to { objects of curiosity, or sometimes thrown on 
Uke an interest in fruit culture. And there is | one side as useless ; hut, as the illustration shows, 
plenty of scope in fruit culture, even for the | no objects arc capable of being more gracefully 
window gardener, with his limited resources, to j used, either in the stove, greenhouse, or hot or 

i _i.___.i__., ___i - _> _i__i 1 _ijp _ on_ :___,i.__•_ _,_ i 


find abundant occupation and a good deal of 
pleasure for his leisure moments. Ard neither 
will he always be without flowers. The Straw¬ 
berry, when in flower in spring, is a showy plant, 
and the flowers of the Grape Vine are most 
deliciously scented. A walk through a range 
of Vineries when the Vines are inblps- 
Bom is always a rare treat to those not 
engaged in fruit culture. Vines growing 
in tubs, pots, or boxes must be well 
supplied with water, and the foliage in¬ 
side, when full grown, will be much 
benefited if occasionally washed with a 
soft sponge and clean soft water, to re¬ 
move all dust and impurity which will 
accumulate on the leaves. The regula¬ 
tion of the lateral growth will require 
the same care and attention as if grow¬ 
ing in a Vinery. The berries, too, will 
require thinning when large enough, to 
see which are taking the lead, cutting 
out the smaller ones to the extent of 
about two-thirds, or a few m >re or less 
according to the kind of Crape grown. 

Iu addition to Grapes and Strawberries, 
Tomatoes may be successfully grown in 
wiudows. The variety called Criterion 
is well adapted for this purpose. It 
bears very freely, and the clusters of 
fruits, when growing and ripening, have 
a very handsome appearance, and the 
clusters of bright yellow flowers are not 
unomamental. I am satisfied that in 
fruit culture in windows results suffi¬ 
ciently encouraging might be obtained 
to act as a stimulant to increased efforts, 
ami some of the energies that are now 
dormant or misapplied might be turned 
to a good account.—E. H., in Field. 


of the rooting stem might lie pegged down on 
the apex, and they will soon begin to crawl over 
it ana down the sides. 

This plan of growing Ferns would be very 
attractive if even wc could only establish one 
kind on the crest of each stump ; but we may 
have a variety of interesting and graceful, if 
smaller, seedling Ferns cropping out from the 
stem beneath the crest, and a varied and vigor¬ 
ous crop springing from the surface of the pot 
in which the stump is placed. Thus there are 
three distinct ways of cultivating Ferns in the 
case of each portion of a stump potted as advised, 
while the pot itself may be hidden or partially 
hidden by creeping Saxifrage or Lycopodium 
denticulatum, placed round the edge and allowed 
to hang over the sides. If the most vigorous 
fronds spring from the pot and from the ton of 
the stem, a most interesting sight is affordeef by 
the minute seedlings that crop from the surface 
of the stem itself. The stems being kept in a 
moist state, these seedlings come up self-sown ; 
but where even the smallest collection of Ferns 


Dracaena congests.— Of all the 
varieties of the Dragon tree this is 
certainly one of the best for win¬ 
dow culture. Its habit is extremely 
graceful, its foliage bring borne on an erect 
fciender stem, each leaf gracefully recurved, and 
of a fresh green colour. Like all other hard¬ 
leaved plants, it requires regularly sponging to 
keep it in good health, and if the plants are laid 
on their sides and sprinkled with soft tepid 
water it freshens them up very much. My 
plant*, a nice pair, were purchased in the 
autumn, and have never ceased growing all 
through the winter. I bought a plant of D. 
termiualis at the same time, but it seems more 
delicate and difficult to manage.—H. A. 

The Scarlet Windflower (Anemone 
fulgens).—Bright as many of t ie Anemones are, 
none can compare with this ror brilliancy, anti j 
being so hardy and early in flower, the wonder j 
is that it is not more cultivated, for if planted 
and left alone it is but little or no farther trouble. 
The practice of taking the roots up, unless 
where the soil is stiff and unfavourable, is not to 


spring spontaneously from the moist surface of 
the old stem. In planting Ferns on these stumps, 
the first thing to do is to obtain pieces of tne 
required height and size. The Tree Ferns usually 
imported are very tall; and as it is impossible to 
establish a new crest on an old and dead stem 
nearly equal in size to what its own had been, it 
is best to cut the steins into two or more parts, 
and to select portions from 15 in. to 21 in. high. 
Having chosen the stump, the next thing is to 

{ dace it firmly in a pot. Its base should be cut 
evel, placed on the drainage, and padded round 
firmly with turfy peat, silversand, chopped Moss, 
&c., or whatever mixture may be thought most 
congenial to the plants it is desired to establish. 

Previously to being placed in position the top 
ought to be cut level, and then scooped down 
for two or three inches, so as to permit of plac¬ 
ing a little suitable soil in the hollow'. If the 

.......... , _ stump be a thick one, and selected to support 

lie commended, as it has a weakening tendency ; j large-growing Ferns like Lomaria gibba, the 


for, however carefully they may be stored, they 
must of necessity lose much of their plumpness 
and weight. Even where the land is adverse, it 
is an easy matter to prepare positions for such 
things a3 the above-named by working in some 
inad grit and leaf mould boforo planting; and if 
in addition, a sprinkling of sand is cast over the 
tubers, it will be ft great protection to them, and 
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cold Fernery. The rigid, enduring, yet open and | is grown it will be easy to shake a few spores of 
moisture-retaining texture of the dead stem j the most graceful kinds over the surface, and in 
renders it an admirable support for other Ferns, j due time the young plants will appear in groups. 
By placing a stemless I ern on the top of it we , or crowds, or isolated specimens. The greater 
get the effect of a young Tree Fern, while tiny [ the variety of young plants on the stem, the 
seedling Ferns of various kinds and sizes often j more pleasing the result will he. 

As to the kinds of Ferns to be planted 
on the crest, those with running or 
creeping stems, like the Hare’s-foot Fern, 
thrive best, creeping all over the stem 
and pot, too, if permitted ; but the 
effect in this case is scarcely so good as 
when some graceful kind, like the Nc- 
phrolepis, arches its fronds from the crest 
like a miniature Tree Fern. It is, how¬ 
ever, best to have some with creeping 
stems and some of the type figured in 
the illustration. Of bold and strong- 
growring F'erns that may bo grown in 
this way, Lomaria gibba is probably 
the best. As tender and hardy Ferns 
may be thus grown, the conservatory 
as well as the hothouse proper may bo 
embellished with these graceful and 
interesting objects. They need not be 
grown there, but they might lie re¬ 
moved thither in summer or autumn. 
The plants would not suffer in a shady 
position, provided the steins were kept 
moist, which they always ought to be. 

In tastefully-arranged Femeries there 
is no occasion to place the stump in a 
vase or pot of any kind, hut simply on 
a piece of rock work or on a hank. In 
cases of this kind great care should 
be taken to select a satisfactory position 
for the stumps, as, of course, they could 
not be moved about at will like those 
in pots. By a satisfactory position we 
mean one in which they would not only 
thrive, but in which they could be well 
attended to and conveniently seen, if 
possible, from more than one side. If a 
number were arranged in such a posi¬ 
tion, one could afford to have them at 
various elevations above and below the eye ; if 
a few specimens only, it is desirable to place them 
near or just above its level, so that their general 
effect may be seen to the best advantage, as well 
as the minute spray of verdure on the stems. 
There is no reason why they should not be used 
writh like good effect in some shady moist nook 
of the outdoor Fernery or the rock garden. In 
this case hardy kinds should, of course, lie 
selected ; and if we had nothing but the com¬ 
mon Polypodium, which is so often seen growing 
on boughs, we need not be short of a subject for 
the top of the stem ; while Moss and seedling 
F’erns and minute trailing plants may be esta¬ 
blished on the stems in the same way as in¬ 
doors. 

The only difficulty that can arise is the pro¬ 
curing of a sufficient number of stumps. 
Nurserymen who import Tree Ferns generally 
lose a great many more than they desire, and 
therefore are sometimes well supplied with de¬ 
funct stems, but these are very seldom at hand 
in private gardens. We believe that when this 
mode of cultivating Ferns becomes sufficiently 
known, there will be a demand for these objects 
that wrill make it worth the while of some 
sagacious colonist to send us home a shipload or 
two, and they may yet be sold by every nursery- 
man, F. 
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Picturesqre use of the dead stems of Tree Ferns. Nephrolepis 
planted on top and aeedliina growing on stem. 


centre may be gouged more deeply ; but numbers 
of Ferns will thrive in a very shallow concavity. 
The stump should be in proportion to the size of 
the Fern it has to bear, the moat vigorous kinds 
being placed on the largest stumps as a matter 
of course. The Fern is planted on the apex in 
the ordinary way, a young, thriving plant being 
selected ; if a creeping Fern, one or more bits 
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GARDEN CARPENTRY. 


I. —HOW TO BUILD A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 
In a recent number of Gardening directions for 
building a small greenhouse have been asked 
for, and it is desired that such directions as may 
be given may be governed by certain conditions. 
The amateur builder will himself supply the 
ylabour, purchasing the materials at first cost, 
thus lessening in a material degree the expense 
/ of construction. He wishes to put up a portable 
| lean-to unheated house of wood without any 
” brickwork—a tenant’s fixture, in fact—of the 
following dimensions : Height at back, 8 ft. ; 
height in front, 6 ft. j length, 8 ft. ; depth, back 
to front, 4£ ft. ; door in the centre. He can use 
his tools fairly, and knows how to put in a sheet 
of glass. What more, then, can be wanted ? 
The answer is easily given. A knowledge of how 
to set to work, and how to carry the work through 
from the begiiming to the end. There are 
doubtless many readers of Gardening who are 
just in this position, and to help such as these 
as far as it is possible to obtain one of those 
structures, which, however roughly it may be 
made, is capable of affording so many hours’ 
genuine pleasure to the amateur who has his 
heart in his garden work, we will endeavour to 
describe the construction of a small greenhouse 
on the lines laid down above in as thorough and 
complete a manner as possible. No apology is 
necessary for doing this, for in all teaching con¬ 
veyed through the medium of print and paper it 
is desirable that every step should be fully dis¬ 
cussed, lest by the loss of some link in the chain 
the information given prove far less useful than 
it might be and than it is intended to be. 

With regard to the dimensions of which the 
following remarks on the building of small 
greenhouses are based, most amateurs who are 
intending to build for themselves may find that 
they do not precisely suit their requirements as 
to position and other incidental matters which 
require some modification of the plan to be fol¬ 
lowed. In any and every case, before touching a 
tool or cutting a piece of timber for the house, 
the amateur should conceive in his mind a clear 
and accurate idea of the house that he requires 
and is about to build. He must, in fact, think 
the work out in every particular, and then if 
he can draw—a most necessary accomplishment 
for amateur gardeners, aud one that it is not 
difficult to acquire—he should put views of his 
building from all sides on paper, or, in other 
words, make working drawings of the contem¬ 
plated greenhouse to scale. 

Let us attempt to do this in the present case, 
for which are required a ground plan of the 
building, a front elevation, and end elevation, 
and a plan of the roof. It will be convenient to 
make these, having due regard to the dimensions 
given above, and the capabilities of our columns 
on the scale of £ in. to 1 ft. Now the ground to 
be covered is 8 ft. by ft., and, in the absence 
of any special information to show us that we 
are taking a wrong view of the case, we will 
consider that this is intended to be the exterior 


Fig. 1.—Scale, J In. to 1 ft. 

measurement of the building. In fig. 1 we have 
the scale to which our drawings are to be made, 
namely, J in. to 1 ft. The scale may be in 
any case precisely that which the amateur may 
be pleased to make it. The object of working 
to scale, he will readily recognise, is to preserve 
a due proportion in all the drawings that repre¬ 
sent the various parts of the greenhouse. In fig. 
2 the straight lines ab, bc, cn, da, represent 
and enclose exactly the space that it is proposed 
to build over, ab and dk being 8 ft., according 
to our scale, and ad and bc being \\ ft. 

Now it is desired to make tliis house a ten¬ 
ant’s fixture, that is, a house put up by the 
tenant in such a manner that it may be easily 
removable, and such that the landlord cannot in 
any way regard as a part of the freehold. To 
do this, and to contrive that the building may 
be easily taken to pieces and removed at plea¬ 
sure, we will make the two ends, the front aud 
the roof, in four separate pieces. 

To start with, we shall want for the ends and 
front about 150 ft. run of quartering, about 2 in. 
square, or, to be more precise, about 2\ in. 
Bquare, which, when planed up, will be reduced 
to 2 in. square. It will be found that quartering 
varies in width__and thickness .by a trifling 
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amount, but the amateur who can use his lack 
plane and smoothing plane will find no diffi¬ 
culty in reducing it to the requisite dimensions; 
and if he cannot manage to do this, he must 
frame the wood together in the rough, consoling 
himself with the reflection that paint and putty 
cover a multitude of faults in amataur carpentry. 
In addition to the quartering, about 80 ft. run of 
good yellow deal should be provided, 9 in. wide 
and 1 in. in thickness, with about 12 ft. run of 
J-in. stuff and the same length of £-in. stuff, 
for purposes that will be mentioned presently. 

We must now proceed with our sketches, or 
rather working drawings, of the front elevation 
and end elevation of the greenhouse, but in the 
first elevation we shall, for clearness sake, omit 
the roof, as it would otherwise appear in the 
front elevation, making this a drawing of the 
front and nothing more, just indicating tne space 
that the roof would otherwise occupy in the 
front elevation by dotted lines. It must be 
borne in mind that in contriving this greenhouse 
one great aim in view has been to manage that 
it shall be easily taken down and put up again 
elsewhere. Had it been a fixture, there would 
have been no occasion to use quite as much 
timber in the framework as must be used here. 
For the ends or sides of the building two pieces 
of framework must be made exactly as repre¬ 
sented by the solid lines in fig. 3, and for the 
front a framework precisely similar to that 
shown in fig. 4. The object is to attach the 
front to the sides by a few screws, and this 
mode of construction is best obtained by follow¬ 
ing the plan here given. The line ab in each of 
the figs. 3 and 4 represents the earth line or 
level of the earth without and around the struc¬ 
ture. The ends of the uprights of the framing 
go below this line to the depth of 2 ft. 



Before describing the manner in which the 
framework should be put together, let us return 
for a few moments to fig. 1, and speak of a very 
essential point—a suitable foundation for the 
building, for a foundation of some sort it must 
have, aud it will be well to make this founda¬ 
tion in such a manner that no damp maybe per¬ 
mitted to ascend into the house from tne earth 
below. 

Bank out a trench 9 in. wide, and in such a 
manner that from outside to outside lengthways 
may be 8 ft. 6 in., and from back to outside m 
front 4 ft. 9 in. Excavate the trench to the 
depth of 2 ft., and having fixed in position 
sockets similar to those used for clothes-posts 
to receive the ends of the uprights of the framing 
below the ground line,fill up the trench with con¬ 
crete made of one part cement to five or six of 
rough gravel, broken stones, or even brickbats 
broken into tolerably small pieces, and fill up the 
trench to the top of the sockets, taking care by 
applying level and straight edge that it is per¬ 
fectly even and level all round. The concrete will 
form a solid bed, on which will rest the lower rails 
of the framework all round. The sockets at a and 
b should have but three sides, a movable piece 
of quartering which can be withdrawn when ne¬ 
cessary being put within them to keep the oppo¬ 
site sides apart until the concrete is filled in. 
The hollow within the sockets at a and b must 
be 2{ in. square, so that the ends of the up¬ 
rights may enter them easily, but those within 
the sockets at c and d (we are now referring to 
fig. 2) should be 4J in. by 2£ in., as they have 
each to receive the ends of two uprights. The 
sockets should be made of 1-in. or 1^-in. stuff, 
and if of Elm so much the better, but good 
yellow deal will do. They should be sawed 
within and without, and rest on a piece of slate. 
The space between the dotted lines in fig. 2 
represents, as has been said, th-s concrete founda¬ 
tion ; the solid black marks at a, b, c, and d the 
hollows of the sockets ; the lines with shading 
between them, running from socket to socket, 


| the space occupied by the lowermost rails of the 
framing which rest on the concrete; and the 
lines ad, dc, cb, the thickness of the boarding 
n died to the framework to form the lower part 
of the house all round. 

Having provided a suitable foundation for the 
framework, we can now proceed to the construc¬ 
tion of the framework itself, of which the two 
ends or sides will be precisely alike, and for this 
reason only one is drawn. It is almost needless 



| Fig. 3. 

to remark that as the house required is tobealean- 
to one, it is supposed to be built against a brick 
wall or the side of a house. This is just one of 
those incidental circumstances that influence the 

E lan, style, and manner of construction of the 
uilding, and to which the amateur must work 
accordingly. 

For each end cut five pieces of quartering; 
CD, 9 ft. 10 in. ; gh, 8 ft. full, that is to say, 
rather more than 8 ft. ; oc, 4 ft. 9 in. ; and ek 
aud fl, 4 ft. 3 in. ; and if the amateur can use 
his plane, let these pieces be planed up till they 
are all 2 in. square. Now mortise the rails 
GC, ek, and fl into the uprights cr> and gh ; we 
do not give directions for doing this, because it 
is assumed that the amateur can use his tools, 
and after carefully fitting the tenons into the 
mortises cut to receive them, and ascertaining 
that all is fair and square, pin the pieces 
together with wooden pins. Similarly for the 
front eight pieces of quartering must be cut, 
namely, cd and ef, 8 ft. ; ce and qr, also 8 ft,; 
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gk and kl, 6 ft. ; and mn and op, 3 ft. It will 
be seen that the pieces of quartering are cut of 
a sufficient length to allow of the necessary 
mortises of 2 in. being made. When these 
pieces have been planed up and the mortises and 
tenons cut, they must be framed together as 
shown in fig. 4, and fastened with wooden pins. 
The skeleton of the greenhouse is now complete, 
and we may proceed to put it up. Before doing 
this, however, the ends of the uprights from the 
earth line downwards should be tarred. 
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In filling up the framework the uprights of 
both ends or sides should be slipped into the 
sockets intended to receive them, and when this 
is done it will be found that half of each socket 
at c and d is unoccupied. Into the half-spaces 
thus left slip the ends d and f of the framework 
of the front, and if the work has been well and 
truly done, the inner faces of the uprights CD and 
EF will rest exactly against the outer faces of the 
shorter uprights of each side. When it has 
been ascertained that the longer uprights of the 
ends are upright, and that they touch the wall 
fairly and closely from top to bottom, they may 
be secured in tlieir places by holdfasts of the 
shape shown in fig. 5, in front at a and sideways 



Fig. 5. Fig. 7. 


at b. Drive these in well up to the head, and 
fasten down to the woodwork w’ith a screw. 
These arc preferable to the ordinary claw hold¬ 
fast because they will not interfere in any way 
with the stops, &c., that must be put m the 
framework for the glazing. This having been 
done, the uprights of the front and the shorter 
uprights of the sides must be screwed together 
with 3-in. screws, not too thick and clumsy, and 
the skeleton or framework, as far as the front 
and sides go, is complete. The way in which 
this is done, and the appearance the ends of the 
front present when in conjunction with the 
sides and viewed from the sides, is shown in 
fig. 3 by the dotted lines to the left, A, B, c, 
and d, denoting the screws. 

It w ill be necessary now to show the way in 
which the front and sides should be finished up, 
and to do this clearly another diagram will be ne¬ 
cessary. Let us take the front as our example, as 
this atfords a better opportunity of showing in 
a practical manner how the work must be done. 
To complete the lower part of the front cut 
eight pieces of 1-in. board, each piece 2 ft. 6 in. 
in length, that being the exact distance between 
the upper side of the rails mn, op, and the 
lower side of the rail qr in fig. 4. Plane up 
these boards on one si tie only, and do not shoot 
the edges, otherwise they will not exactly 311 
the space that is to be covered, which is exactly 
3 ft., that lx-bur the distance between the outer- 
m r --t frees of thi uprights ef, gh on one side, 
and CD kl on the other. Nail the ends of these 
boards to the rails MX, op, qr, as show’n at abcd 
in fig. G. On the top of the rails MX, or, on 
either side, nail caps, ef, gh, having one end 
flush with the outsides of the uprights gh, kl 
(tig. 4), which will form the jambs of the door, 
and the other projecting about 14 in. beyond the 
outer uprights eq, cb. For this cap 44 in. will 
be a suitable width. It must be notched into 



Fig. 6. 

the posts, as in fig. 7, and as the cap must be 
returned round tne sides in the same way, the 
corners should be neatly mitred together, as 
shown at a. When the boards that form the 
cap have been fitted into their places, lines 
should be drawn, as shown by the dotted lines 
in the illustration, by means of a straight edge 
applied to the outer faces of the uprights, and 
the outer edges should lie bevelled off up to this 
line in order to throwy-offp the water, t If the 
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surface be left flat water will settle there to the 
injury of the structure. Below and immediately 
above the concrete a dashboard of §-in. stuff, 
from 3£ in. to 4£ in. in width, should be attached 
to the boarding all round the house to throw off 
the water and to prevent splashing against the 
boarding. This dashboard is show'n in fig. 6, at 
or and qr. Lastly, the joinings of the boards 
should be hidden by 2-in. battens of £-in. stuff, 
slightly chamfered and cut to fit nicely over the 
dashboard, nailed up as shown at klm. It will 
also improve the appearance of the front if the 
corners be covered with casing of ^-in. stuff, as 
shown at x. The boarding of the lower part of 
the ends or sides is to be done in precisely the 
same way, and surmounted by a cap. 

As all the woodwork is finished we must now 
turn our attention to the glazing, and possibly 
the amateur may be able to lessen his expenses 
by buying a few old window lights, that he may 
be able to work in. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that these should be bought first, and the 
front and sides adapted to them ; and we will 
suppose in this case that the amateur has got 
for the front of his house two old sash frames, 
measuring 2 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., which will 
work in nicely and form the greater part of the 
glazing required for the front. To carry these 
sashes, a cross bar of wood, 2 in. wide, and from 
1 in. to 1£ in. thick, must Ixj framed into the 
mprights on either side, as shown at st, and the 
sash hung to it by a couple of 3-in. butts ; suit¬ 
able stops of 4-in. stuff must be nailed round the 
framework inside for the sash to shut against. 
A hinged bar, or piece of iron pierced with holes, 
should be attached to the lower part of the sash 
frame, or one of the sides, by which it can be 
kept stationary when put open. The part still 
open above the bar st must be filled in with 
glass according to the taste of the builder. If 
the amateur can get no old sash frames that can 
be adapted, he must make frames, as shown to 
the right side of fig. G, to fill the whole space 
and hang by hinges to the topmost rail. 

If the amateur has not got a rebate plane, he 
may make a sash frame that will be as service¬ 
able as the best that money can buy by putting 
together a frame and bars of l|-in. stuff, the 
bars being from 4 in. to § in. wide, which will 
be sufficient, and the frame of the thicker stuff. 


Fig. 8. 

The method of making such it frame as this is 
shown in fig. 8, in which, when the sides and 
top and bottom of the frame have been put to¬ 
gether, anil the bars mortised in, as at a and b, 
a rebate is made to receive the glass by nailing 
slips all round the openings, as shown at a be, 
about f in. wide. These slips must of course be 
flush with the inside of the frame. In glazing 
the sides, all that is necessary is to insert 
sash bars from the rail at the top to the cap at 
the bottom, and either rebating them to receive 
the glass, or nailing slips all round the inside of 
each opening as just described. 

The roof may be made in this way, but for 
the plan of the roof of our greenhouse as now 
under consideration we shall require a drawing 
to scale. It will be better for the roof to project 
slightly on cither side, say 14 in., and about the 
same over the front. Our roof then will be 8 ft. 
3 in. by 5 ft. as nearly as possible ; its form is 
shown in fig. 9. The aide bars ab, cd, the mid¬ 
dle bars ef, gh, and the top rail ac, may be 
made of stuff 14 in. thick when it has been 
planed up, and the lower rail bd of stuff 1 in. 
thick after planing. For this, therefore, some 
boards 1J in. and 1£ in. thick must be purchased, 
and sawn up for the purpose. The lower rail 
must of necessity be thinner than the upper rail, 
so that the glass may rest upon it. Between 
the bars ef, gh, a cross piece kl must be framed, 
leaving an opening about 18 in. wide between 
ac ana kl. A small frame of inch stuff must 
be made to fit over this, and hinged to a slip 
screwed on to ac between e and f ; this when 
glazed will serve as a ventilator. The inter¬ 
vening spaces between ab, ef, gh, and cd must 
have sasn bars inserted at such distances as may 
best suit the wishes of the amateur; one in the 
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middle space, and two in the spaces at the sides 
will be sufficient. The amateur may form rebates 
for the glass in the manner described above. He 
is recommended to paint and glaze the roof be¬ 
fore putting it into the position it is to occupy, 
as he can get at it better when placed in a lean¬ 
ing position against a wall or the side of a house. 
The front and sides may also be completed be¬ 
fore they are put up, if it be more convenient to 
do so, but it will be easier to mitre the caps, and 
do other parts of the work, if the framework be 
put up as soon as made as described. 



There are yet three parts to be considered, 
namely, the door, the completion of the wood¬ 
work within, and the shelving and staging. As 
far as the glazing is concerned, the amateur will 
be pretty sure to find some oilman or glass-cut¬ 
ter to the trade who will supply him with the 
glass he requires at the rate of 3d. per square 
Foot. Putty will cost him from 14 d. to 2 d. per 
lb. The woodwork must be primed before it is 
glazed, otherwise the glass will not be secure, 
because the putty will not stick to the wood as 
it ought. The rebate should be well bedded 
with soft putty, and the glass pressed down 
carefully with the thumb. Lastly, on the outer 
side a layer of putty should be placed, carefully 
finished to a level with the putty knife from the 
wood to the glass. There are rneajis of glazing 
without putty, but there is neither time nor 
space for going into these at present. 

On reference to figs. 4 and 6 , it will be seen 
that an opening of 2 ft. was left for the door 
between the two uprights in the middle of the 
framework for the front. The amateur may bo 
fortunate enough to pick up a second-hand 
glazed door that will answer his purpose when 
trimmed round to suit the size of his opening; 
if not, he must make one. The styles ur, vv, 
and the rails w and x, should be cut out of 1 ]- 
in. stuff, and made 3 in. in width ; the bottom 
rail Y must be wider, say from 4A in. to 6 in. 
The opening below, z, must be filled with a 
panel, surrounded, for effect’s sake, with a bead, 
if possible. Round the sides of the opening 
above slips must be nailed to form a rebate for 
a single pane of glass. The height of the door 
will be 5 ft. 6 in., the remaining space having 
been filled by an oaken sill 1 in. thick, nailed 
on the lowest rail just over pq, and another 
piece of the same thickness nailed to the top of 
the rail over w. The door will open inwards, 
and the steps must therefore be nailed to the 
jambs and lintel on the outside. If it bo a desi¬ 
deratum to the amateur to gain more room 
within, the stops may be put on inside, and the 
door hung to open outwards. An ordinary 
spring latch that may be bought for Is. 6 d. will 
afford the means 01 opening and shutting the 
door. 

To finish the house neatly within, and to 
make it as airtight below as possible, the boards 
should be lined with some of Croggon’s Patent 
Roofing Felt, or the Anglo-Danish Asphalte 
Roofing Pasteboard. A second layer should then 
be thatched from rail to rail, ami covered in 
with 4 -in* match-boarding, of which about 50 ft. 
run, 9 in. wide, will be required ; or from 60 ft. 
to 70 ft., 7 in. wide. The upper ends of the 
match-boards will be covered by the inner side of 
the cap, which maybe slightly rounded by taking 
off the sharp edges with the plane ; the lower 
ends will rest on the concrete foundation, and if 
the amateur likes, he can nail a slip of wood all 
the way round at the bottom to look like a piece 
of skirting, and impartafinish to the whole. The 
slip need not he less than 3 in., or more than 44 
in. in width. 

To omit a few minor points of detail, it may 
be pointed out that a dash-board, not shown in 
fig. G, may be placed over the bottom of the 
door, to keep the rain from beating in between 
the door sill and the bottom of the door. Tho 
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holes to admit the screws by which the front is 
screwed to the sides should be countersunk, so 
that the heads of the screws may be buried and 
filled up with putty. Care should be taken to 
grease the screw's before inserting them, so that 
they may be easily withdrawn if it be found 
necessary to take the house to pieces, and re¬ 
move it elsew'here ; and, lastly, the lines of 
junction at the sides, between the uprights at 
the front and the sho t uprights at the sides, 
may be concealed from view’ by a slip of wood, 
running from top to bottom, just wide enough 
to cover the tw'o uprights, that is to say, 4 in., 
and about $ in. thick. When complete, the wiiole 
of the woodwork should be primed, and after¬ 
wards receive two coats of paint. The roof and 
the upper part of the house down to and includ¬ 
ing the cap and the door may be painted 
white, as also should the interior. The wood¬ 
work below' the cap may be painted stone-colour, 
the battens and dash-board for the sake of variety 
being of a darker tint. F. G. 


servatory border spaces should be boxed off, in 
order to restrict the too great extension of the 
roots. Although Bignomas are not well suited 
for permanent pot culture, it will be necessary 
to grow them in pots for a year or two before 
planting them out, in order to get them up a 
considerable height, or they may be some time 
before they recover from the change, and thus 
disappoint the expectations of the cultivator. 
They require ample drainage, an abundant 
supply of water during the summer season, and 
a limited amount in winter ; but the drying off 
system must never be carried out severe enough 
to shrivel even the young wood. In cany 
spring the plants may be pruned and the shoots 
thinned out, so that the sun may not be excluded 
too much from other plants which may be grow¬ 
ing below them. During the growing season 
the syringe must be used frequently until the 
flowers begin to swell, when its use must be 
discontinued. 

B. venusta.—This is a plant of robust 



The Hardy Trumpet flower (Bignonia radicans> 


THE TRUMPET FLOWERS. 

(bignonias.) 

These profuse blooming and extremely orna¬ 
mental plants are popularly named Trumpet 
Flowers ; they are climbers, furnished wdth nu¬ 
merous tendrils, by which they attach themselves 
to surrounding objects. Although the majority 
of Bignonias are natives of tropical countries, 
several kinds will live with us out-of-doors all 
the year round ; others succeed in the green¬ 
house or conservatory, whilst some, and perhaps 
the largest number, require stove heat, where, 
if trained upon pillars or rafters, they form 
noble ornaments ; in short, they may be reck¬ 
oned amongst the most beautiful and gorgeous 
of climbing plants when grown in the border 
and so trained, but they cannot be recom¬ 
mended as pot plants. The soil best suited for 
their growth is good loam two parts, peat one 
part, and a sufficient quantity of sand to make 
the mixture feel gritty.^ In planting in the con- 
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growth, and one which must be allowed ample 
space; the flowers are largo and trumpet- 
shaped, of -a glowing orange-crimson colour, 
freely produced, and keep in full beauty for at 
least tw'o months at a time. This plant grows 
best when planted in the bed of a stove in bot¬ 
tom heat; but this treatment is by no means 
compulsory, as it thrives w’ell in a warm green¬ 
house. It is a native of Brazil. 

B. speoiosa. —This species is less robust 
in growth than venusta, and may be grown in 
the warm end of a conservatory. The foliage is 
of a shining light green colour, and the trumpet¬ 
shaped blooms are produced in abundance from 
' the axils of the leaves. They are about 2 in. in 
I diameter, of a soft lavender colour, shaded with 
violet and purple, and have a white throat. It 
j is a very handsome plant. A native of South 
America. 

B. jasminoides. — This kind, which is 
called sometimes Tecoma jasminoides, is a native 


of Australia. Its flowers are large, funnel or 
trumpet-shaped, and bluish-white, with a pur¬ 
ple stained tnroat. It blooms during July and 
August, and is a magnificent plant for the con¬ 
servatory. There are several varieties of it to 
be met with, all of which arc very beautiful. 

B. grandiflora. —This is a splendid plant 
for the greenhouse, and in the warmer parts of 
England it succeeds admirably against a wall in 
the open air, and also makes a handsome bush in 
warm soils, even near London. The panicles 
of bloom are terminal and pendulous, much 
branched, often measuring 2 ft. in diameter, 
whilst the individual flowers arc trumpet¬ 
shaped, some 4 in. in diameter, and ricli tawny 
orange outside, the throat being bright orange. 
It flowers through the months of July and 
August, and is a native of China and Japan. 

B. radicans atro-purpurea. — This 
differs from the normal form in having its 
blooms beautifully suffused with deep purple. 
A very desirable hardy plant. 

B. radioans. —A beautiful hardy species, 
well adapted for covering walls or old trunks of 
trees in harmony W’ith the Wistaria. Its 
flowers, which are funnel-shaped and of a rich 
orange-scarlet, are produced in July and August 
in great abundance, when planted in sandy soil 
ana in a warm sunny spot. 


A Pretty Berry-bearing Plant.— 

Nertera depressa is a bright-berried little plant, 
telling in appearance when used, as it usually is, 
for carpet bedding, along with Sedums and 
similar close-habited plants; but it is very 
effective introduced in conservatories and green¬ 
houses, where it can hold a position on the side 
stages with others of different habit, but of 
dwarf growth. We lately saw it at Mr. Cannell’s 
nursery, Swanley, more profusely studded w'ith 
berries than ever we met with it before. Its 
beautiful little orange-coloured Cranberry-shaped 
fruit not only covered the surface of the plants 
so thickly as to touch, but were piled up on each 
other two or three layers deep ; every tmy shoot 
terminated with a berry, and still more forming. 
It has been grown the usual way, in small pots, 
all during the winter in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture close up to the glass. Although so treated 
the plant will do well in a cold frame matted up 
through the winter, yet under the cool treat¬ 
ment it evidently does not fruit so freely. It 
mokes a very nice window plant, and grown in 
this way continues to thrive for years, but, 
being almost an aquatic, it requires to be kept 
constantly wet.—T. 

Conifers for Swampy Ground.— 1 The 
following are recommended for planting in 
swampy ground, viz. : Juniperus vulgaris 
(communis), and its varieties, J. hibcrnica and 
Suecica, J. Sabiniana, Tamariscifolia, J. tripar¬ 
tita, virginiana, and its varieties, Caimecyparia 
sphaeroidea and its varieties, Taxodium distichum. 
Thuja occidentalis. Besides these, the follow¬ 
ing do very well in rather wet but well drained 
ground, viz.: Abies canadensis, Cupressus 
Govenianaand Lawsoniana, Picea grandis, Pinus 
austriaca, maritima (Halopcnsis), and tubercu- 
lata, Retinospora ericoides, leptoclada, and 
squarrosa, Sequoia sempervirens, and Widdring- 
tonia cupressoides.—W. B. 

A Fine Araucaria.— Tlie Rev. K. 
Vaughan Jenkins, The Shrubbery, Weston- 
super-Mare, sends us a beautiful photograph of 
an Ai aucaria imbricata growing in the cemetery 
of that town. Its height is 16 ft. 6 in., but its 
great beauty consists chiefly in its symmetry and 
evenly balanced vigorous branches. Its growth 
has been very rapid, and it is now showing a 
quantity of cones or seeds. Such objects as the 
one referred to might more frequently be found 
in our cemeteries than is at present the case, as 
in many cases such positions are, as regards 
soil, well suited to the growth of many of our 
finest Conifers, inasmuch as all cemeteries ought 
to be, if they are not, well drained, a condition 
indispensable to the growth of the Araucaria. 

Twelve Flowering Shrubs for a 
Small Lawn. —Double variegated Althaia, 
double white Almond, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl., 
Spiraaa Reevesi robusta, Weigelanivea, Forsytnia 
viridissima, Hydrangea paniculata, H. grandi¬ 
flora, Japan Quince, large-flowered white Lilac, 
dark crimson Quince, Prunus trilobata, and 
Pyrus Malus floribunda.—G. E. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Ch rry Fjitters.—Take half a pound of 
lip* Mnduke Cherries, Btcne and halvitbem ; 
make a pint of new milk pretty hot, sweeten it 
and pour it npon your Chorries ; then well beat 
four eggs, put them with the Cherries, stir all 
well together, add a little flour to bind it, pnt 
it into a frying-pan a spoonful at a time, and, 
when the fritters are done, serve with sugar 
tifted over them. 

Cherry Tart.—Have a very shallow round 
tiu tart mould, not more than an inch and a 
half deep; cover it with a paste not thicker 
than a penny-piece; then take some fine Cherries, 
cut off their stems with a pair of scissors, so as 
mt to tear the fruit—the principal beauty of a 
Cherry tart consisting in the fruit being whole 
when sent to table. Pack in a single layer of 
the Cherries, strew a good deal of sugar over 
them, and bake the tart in a gentle oven. Serve 
hot or cold. 

Cherry Jam.—Stone the Cherries, then 
take equal weights of white sugar and fruit; 
make a syrup f t the sugar ; simmer the Cherries 
riowly in the syrup for twenty minntes, take 
them out with a perforated skimmer, and spread 
them on dishes to cool, boil down the syrup till 
it is quite thick, put the Cherries back and let 
them boil up once; then seal in glass cans. 

Cherry Pudding.—8cald a quart of milk 
and stir into it a pint of Corn meal; when cool, 
add half a pint of good flour, or a little less of 
fine flour with whioh a teaspoonful of yeast 
powder has been thoroughly mixed, four well- 
beaten eggs, and a pint of ripe, nnstoned Cherries 
which have been washed and rolled in flour while 
damp. Wring the pudding-bag from cold water, 
flour the inside well, put into boiling water, 
?.nd boil steadily two hours. Place an inverted 
plate on the bottom of the kettle under the 
padding, and as the water wastes add boiling 
water. Serve with a eanee of sugar and cream. 

Pickled Cherries.—White Ox-hearts are 
preferred for pickles. The stems should be 
left on and the stones in; for 8 pounds of 
fruit take 4 pounds of sugar, 2 quarts of the best 
vinegar, a little cloves, cinnamon, mace, and 
giDger root. Boil the vinegar, sugar, and spices 
together, skimming thoroughly ; strain it over 
the fruit, and boil very slowly till the Cherries 
look like cracking open ; take up carefully 
into jars, and keep in a cool place. 

Dried Cherries.—Take large Cherries not 
too ripe, remove the pips, take equal weights 
of Cherries and sugar. Make a thick syrup 
of the sugar, pnt in the Cbem'es and boil 
them a minute, and spread them on an earthen 
platter till next day ; strain the syrup, boil it 
down thick, put in the Cherries and boil five 
minutes; spread on a platter as before; repeat 
the boiling two more days, then drain, lay 
them on wire sieves, and dry in a nearly cold 


A JAPANESE WAY OF GROWING 

TREES. 

When in America in 1870 we were much in¬ 
terested at the sight of various Japanese curiosi¬ 
ties in the way of trees and plants brought from 
that wonderful country by Mr. Thomas Hogg, 
to whom we are indebted for the introduction 
of a good many valuable Japanese plants. It 
it mpst curious to observe that while the trees 
are dwarfed and aged beyond what one would 
conceive possible, they are in perfect health and 
character. The accompanying illustration shows, 
almost as well as the living object could, the 
aspect of one of these trees, so mnch loved by 
the Japanese gardeners. It is a specimen of 
Pinus densiflora var. albifolia, supposed to be 
more than a hundred years of age, the stem 
almost filling the vase in which it has grown so 
long. Whatever may be thought of the wis¬ 
dom of growing such productions (to us it seems 
very much less objectionable than clipping trees 
into strangely artificial shapes), every person 
with the least knowledge of pot-plant culture 
will admit that to keep these dwarfs in perfect 


AQUARIA. 

There are several ponds upon Mitcham Common 
abounding in animal life suitable for the aquarium. 
In one adjacent to the railway station, bjetba. 
larvai of the dragon fly, newts, and water snai’s 
are to be found. In another pond on the road t ) 
Croydon the screech beetles can be seen on sun¬ 
shiny days whirling around quite merrily. The 
ditches contain frogs of all sizes, and Willow 
Moss can be gathered from the stream at the end 
of Beddington Lane. Keep your weeds, &c., in 
a small waterproof bag; it will be found more 
convenient than a bottle. A glass bet le is more 
useful when collecting animalcule. Sunshiny 
days are preferable for collecting aquatic insects, 
as they come up to the surface. Beetles can be 
caught in a small net; the easiest way to collect 
them is to drag out the weeds, and when the 
large beetles can be seen swimming about in the 
water, a quick movement of the net should 
secure your quarry. 

The Buck Bean (Menyanthestrifoliata).— 
Among the numerous interesting and ornamen¬ 
tal plants indigenous to this country Menyan- 



oven. 

Cherry Pie.—Stone the Cherries, make a 
p&fcte in the ordinary way, pnt in the fruit, 
add sugar and a little water. Stir a table- 
spoonful of flour smoothly into two of water 
and spread it evenly on tbo edge of the paste; 
pnt on the cover and bake till done. All fruit 
pies can, by using this mixtare of floor and 
water be kept from running over in the oven. 
-N. 


Tin Pods of Peas.—The pods of Peas aie 
commonly thrown away as refuse after Bhelling, 
or used only for feeding cattle or pigs; but when 
joutg and tender they are an excellent vegetable, 
very fit for being used in soups. There is a kind 
nf Pea called the Sugar Pea, the pods of which 
have only a thin lining, instead of the hard lining 
found in other kinds, and Peas of this kind are 
boiled in the pod and used like Kidney Beans. 
The pods of the ordinary garden varieties are, 
however, of rqnal delicate flavour, and the enly 
• bjpctiou to their use as a boiled vegetable is the 
hard and nnmasticable lining. They may, how¬ 
ever, be used in soups, being, in the first place, 
boiled in a separate vessel until they can be easily 
mlbed to pieces. This is done by means of a 
wooden spoon, or similar implement, and the Pea 
►hell* are then placed in a drainer having wide 
boles with the water in which they where boiled, 
when tie eatable part passes through the drainer 
aod forma an excellent addition to soups 
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Old Dwarfed Pine Tree in Vase. Specimen of Japanese riant Culture. 


health for so many years is a remarkably skilful 
performance. 


Small Birds in the Garden.— My 
Cherries are almost all eaten by birds. I have a 
Green Gage Plum tree with almost every bud 
picked out, and there is much havoc done to 
several other Plums. I have been shooting small 
birds in my garden since May, and opening them. 
In no case have I found anything but vegetable 
matter in their crops, except in the case of two 
spinks. Each had a caterpillar in its crop, but 
one of them also a dozen seeds to this caterpillar. 
I think this ought to be conclusive as to the evil 
that small birds are doing me. Almost all who 
Lake to gardening find out the injury small birds 
do. Two years’ gardening convinced me tlrat I 
could not have small birds and crops both in the 
same garden.—M. 

Watering and Mulching. A good deal towards 
securing continuity of blossom and vigour of plant may 
be done by keeping the earth cool anil moist. Copious 
waterings and mulchings or surface coverings will help 
to do this. For the latter purpose Cocoa-nut fibre or Moss 
is the most suitable in the flower garden. Any rough, 
slow-conducting material will check the penetrative 
powers of the hot, thirsty sunbeams, and thus prevent 
the earth from being unduly heated or too much baked, 
and its moisture from being stolen or giveu to the air. 


thes trifoliata(orthe Buck Bean) is, perhaps, one 
of the prettiest, and by those who have the con¬ 
venience of a brook, pond, or ditch always sup¬ 
plied with water, it can be grown without any 
trouble, but the first planting, i.e., merely fixing 
its roots at the bottom of the water, and if there 
is a deposit of mud so much the better, when 
the plant will thrive and increase rapidly, and 
will repay the owner by its numerous spikes ol 
pure white ciliated (lowers. This plant, I have 
also proved, bears forcing well if potted in 8-in. 
or 10-in. pots in good fibry loam, and immersed 
in the tank of a stove or any warm house. When 
the flowers expand the pot or pots can be placed 
in pans constantly filled with water, and re¬ 
moved to any place as desired, but the cooler it 
is the better to prolong its time in bloom. Treated 
in this way, I have had this beautiful and elegant 
aquatic in perfection at Christmas time, when it 
has been much admired and compared to Onci- 
dium eiliatum, to which it bears a considerable 
resemblance.—T. M. Cox. 


A Cheap Propagating* Glass.—A 3-in. 
propagating glass costs 6d., whereas a tumbler, 
which is the same diameter, somew’hat higher, 
and quite as good, costs 2£d. or 3d.— Stratfoku. 
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NOTICE.— Readers are requested to note that all the 
numbers of GA RDESISG are in type, and tcill always 
be obtainable through the news trade or direct irom the 
office 'The numbers ismed in each pear will form a 
volume for bindiiuj, with which a complete index will 
be published at the end of each year. 
mniM’NiNV, Monthly Txrts. -Readers are requested to 
note that this journal is issued in the form of monthly 
parts for the convenience of foreign and other readers, 
who find it more convenient in that form. The parts, 
liht the numbers, will always be kept in stock, and may 
be obtained through the trade, or from the office. There 
will, for the future, be a general index to each part. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


65.—Will “ E. G. B.” kindly state at what 
period of the year his Vines in the two houses 
are started into growth ?—B. 

81.—Climbers for Walls.— Roses, such 
as Marechal Kiel, climbing Devoniensis, Gloire 
de Dijon, Cloth of Gold, and Lamarque, will do 
best on the south aspect. If you require variety, 
Jasminum officinale, Berbcridopsis corallina, 
Wistaria sinensis, Ceanothus azureus, and Big- 
nonia grandiflora may be employed. On the 
east side you may plant Clematis Jackmanni, 
C. Fortunei, C. Standishi, and viticella; like¬ 
wise Cotoneaster microphylla, Crataegus pyra- 
cautlia, and Japanese Honeysuckle. Procure 
strong plants in pots, and plant out at once. 
Moreno Cherries would probably succeed on the 
north wall.—J. C. B. 


94 —Eucalyptus from Seed.— Sow now 
in a close, warm house or frame, in a compost of 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. Pot off when large 
c r.ough to handle into ‘3^-in. pots, using rather 
more loam. As soon as the young plants are 
well established, inure them gradually to full 
exposure to sun and air.—B. 

97.—Pruning Acacias.— Prune off the 
shoots just below the flower-heads. Keep the 
plants tolerably close, water only when quite 
dry until growth recommences, and syringe inline 
weather.—B. 

100. —Plants under Shady Walls.— 

The green and golden variegated Periwinkles £o 
i cmarkably well where no sun comes ; the latter 
is a charming plant for the purpose. Digraphis 
arundinacea variegata and the small-leaved 
variegated Ivies also delight in moist shady situa¬ 
tions. By judiciously intermingling these 
variegated plants with the Ferns, you will get 
a good variety of colour. The Ivy may be so 
planted as to trail somewhat unrestrainedly 
amongst the other plants. Sweet Bay, Myrtles, 
and Berberis Aquifolium will also succeed. 
You may try some Primroses : we have seen them 
flower very well in a shady situation amongst 
Fenis ; as will also Saxifraga umbrosa (London 
Pride) and S. granulata.—J. C. 

101. — Grafted Fuchsias. — Put your 
Fuchsias out in the open air where they may be 
fully exposed both night and day. Stir the sur¬ 
face of the soil and top-dress with a little rotten 
or artificial manure. Allow them to dry 
out well between each watering, and sprinkle 
overhead in fine weather. This treatment will 
induce a fine root action (which is now un¬ 
doubtedly sluggish), and will promote the 
formation of healthy wood of good bloom-bearing 
capacity.—J, C. B. 


123 .—Superphosphate.— It may be em¬ 
ployed as liquid manure at the rate of 1 oz. to 
6 gallons of water, or it may be mixed with three 
times its bulk of sand, ana used as a top-dress¬ 
ing. It may also be mixed with the soil when 
potting, as much as can be held between the 
finger and thumb being sufficient for a 6-in. pot. 

126. — Bon© Manure. —All sorts of bones 
make good manure. Expose them to the air for 
several months before employing them in pot 
culture. Crushed bones especially prepared 
for this purpose are supplied by most of the 
concentrated manure merchants.—C. 

127. —Hardy Perennials for Small 
Beda.—Phlox Nelsoni, Campanula carpatica 
andturbinataelegans,Hepaticas,Gentianaacaulis, 
variegated Arabis, and Aubrietia purpurea are 
all pretty dwarf-growing subjects. There are 
also a large number of spring and summer- 
flowering Pansies and Violas all perfectly hardy 
and lasting a long time in bloom. Clematis 
Jackmanni is also a good plant for the purpose if 
kept pegged down.—C. 

167.—Culture of Tuberous Begonias. 
—Unless the tubers arc thoroughly ripened in 
the autumn, they do not start freely in the 
spring. They should, towards the close of the 
flowering season, be so placed that they get the 
full sun and a constant circulation of air around 
them. The supplies of water should be gradu¬ 
ally diminished as the foliage dies down. Keep 
them quite cool until February, when they must 
be shaken out and fresh potted in sandy loam, 
rotten manure, and leaf-mould, placed in gentle 
heat, and continually watered until in full 
growth. In sowing the seed, the surface erf the 
soil should be pressed down quite firm, and the 
seed covered with silver sand, placing a piece of 
glass on it, and never allowing the soil to become 
dry until the plants are well up. Prick put 
when large enough to handle into a pan, and 
from thence transfer them to small pots, keeping 
up a general growing atmosphere around them 
until June, when they may be removed to the 
greenhouse or cold frame.—C. 

190 . —Palms for Conservatory.— The 
Palms mentioned will all thrive in a cookhouse, 
the two latter being especially suitable for the 
purpose. It is difficult to define the height to 
which Palms may attain,, much depending upon 
the rooting area. They would probably under 
favourable circumstances run up to quite 15 ft. 
in height.—C. 

217 .—Building a Greenhouse.—As 
have seen so much written about building a 
cheap greenhouse, perhaps it may be well to give 
a little acfvice about a. frame. Being a fair hand 
with carpenter’s tools, &c., I determined I 
would build one myseli ; I accordingly ob¬ 
tained three lights from Taylor’s steam joinery 
at Edmonton, N^V. (6 ft. by 4 ft.), for which 
I paid 15s. I then got some quartering, 3 in. 
by 3 in., and planed the same up for 
the framework. I also got all my glass (pieces 
10 in. by 15 in.), together with paint and putty 
for 12s. As I wanted the frame below the gar¬ 
den level, I dug out the soil myself, and put the 
same on the flower-beds. I had the wall built 
of brickwork, which together with bricks cost 
me another £2 ; altogether costing me £3 14s., 
including everything ; and I do not suppose I 
could get the same built for less than £10.— 
Fern. 

220. — Camellias.—I see someone bearing 
the initials of “R. D.” has asked where he can 
buy cheap Camellias. As I last year bought a 
few (£5 worth), I may perhaps be able to give 
him a little advice. If he will first find out what 
sorts he is going to cultivate, and then look at 
the sales advertised weekly in the gardening 
papers, he will thus by going to one or two sales 
be able to get what he wants at a cost of Cd. or 
9d. a plant, as this was all I gave for mine, and 
now since they have been all repotted into 
larger rots I would not take five times that 
amount for them. Of course he must not ex- 

E ect many bloomB the same year as he buys. I 
ought most of mine at J. C. Stevens’ rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden.— Fern. 

251.—Heating Greenhouses.—I should 
advise you to dig a trench, and get a small 
pyramid stove, and put it at the further end of 
your greenhouse in a corner. I strongly advise 
you not to bum paraffin oil or nignt lights, 
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1 ecausc injurious smells proceed from them. 

T ere are a good many young beginners like my- 
sr’f, and if we can answer each other tluough this 
paper, I think a good deal will be learnt. I have 
a small greenhouse ; it was built last spring, 
1878. The first rainy day we had I found that 
the roof had not slope enough to carry the rain 
off; it used to splash in, and run down the 
glass, and drop into the pots and rot the plants. 
When the winter came I tried a paraffin lamp 
to keep frost out, but soon found a difference 
in my plants ; so I tried two, thinking perhaps 
the frost had got in. I had these two lamps 
burning, but when I came to look at my plants 
I found they were getting worse. After that 
I felt thoroughly disheartened, so I neglected 
the place, till one evening I saw what is called 
a pyramid stove, which I bought; I fixed 
it, and was surprised to see the result; but that 
did not stop the rain from coming in until I al* 
tered the slope of the roof. Now I am happy to 
say my greenhouse is frost and water tight. If 
251 will send answer through this paper, and let 
me know the height and position of the shelves, 

I will explain more fully how to master the dif¬ 
ficulty,—H. H. 

256.—Wiring Flowers. —The operation 
of wiring flowers for bouquets and general deco¬ 
ration is in itself simple enough, but consider¬ 
able practice, a light hand, and good taste are 
required to render the arrangements pleasing. 
The object of mounting cut flowers on wire is 
twofold, and it serves to provide those flowers 
with a long stem, which must necessarily be cut 
with a very small portion of footstalk, and the 
pliability of the wire enables the operator to fix 
each bloom firmly in its assigned position. The 
wire employed should be fairly strong, but very 
pliable. The kinds most commonly used may 
be bought by the pound at the ironmongers in 
chcular cones, which, when cut through in 
three places, divide into pieces of just the 
right length. Some kinds of flowers, Fern 
fronds, &c., may be cut with a footstalk suffi¬ 
ciently long to render the application of an 
artificial one unnecessary. The wire has then 
only to be passed round the stem from the flower 
downwards ; when, however, as is mostly the 
case, only 1 in. or so of stem is available, the 
flower must be attached to a thin, flexible twig 
of some kind. I have never found a more 
suitable subject for the purpose than Spanish 
Broom, a plant or two of which should be grown 
by those who have bouquets to make ; failing 
this, common Broom or Willow twigs, or any 
kind of wood of a rather tough and pliable na¬ 
ture, will serve the purpose. Such flowers as 
Gardenias, Camellias, Rosebuds, are generally 
mounted with a leaf or two of scented Geranium, 
or small sprays of Fern, or any kind of foliage 
which may harmonise. Flowers of smaller 
dimensions, such as Violets and Hyacinth-bells, 
are mounted three or four together. In handling 
tender subjects, some little manual dexterity is 
necessary. The best way of proceeding is as 
follows : Take the flower in the left hand and 
then adjust the foliage to it, add thereto 
the false stem, and having l>ent the piece of wire 
into the shape of a hairpin, place the butt-end 
close up underneath the flower. One portion of 
the wire is pressed in close to the stem, and the 
other half is twisted round it, catching and 
binding into place both flow’ers and foliage. 
Were not the wire doubled, the delicate flower- 
stems would often be cut through in bending 
the wire round them. Camellias require to 
have their petals fixed, by passing two pieces of 
wire through them. The flower should be cut 
with about 2 in. of stem, grasp the stem firmly 
with the forefinger and the thumb of the left 
hand, holding it so that the base of the flow er 
comes uppermost, and pressing firmly with the 
second and third fingers upon one side of the 
flower, insert the wire in the opposite side, 
thrusting it quite through the lower part of the 
petals in such a manner that it cannot be seen 
when the flower is in its natural position ; the 
other piece of wire must be passed through the 
flower in the same manner. If properly done, 
tiie two pieces of wire will cross each other 
exactly in the centre of the fiow'er and will 
have transfixed every petal, thereby keeping 
them from dropping. The ends of the wires, 
being gently bent down and turned in undtr 
the flower, will serve to attach it to the 
artificial stem. By following the above rules, 
no difficulty will be found in placing each flower 
as desired, but, as I have before said, the 
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arrangement must be left to the taste of the 
operator.—J. C. B. 

241.—I should feel greatly favoured if your 
correspondent “ W. F. ” would send me a few 
of the beetles lie speaks of. I have for many 
years made garden and farm pests a study with 
a view to means for their destruction. I do not, 
however, remember that the beetle referred to 
has come under my notice, though I have no 
question but that the method I have employed 
with certain other beetles will also destroy it.— 
A. D. Cohen, Jlomerton. 

275.— Daisies on Lawns. —The best 
way to remove Daisies and other weeds from 
lawns is to take them out with an old table-fork ; 
one with a bone handle is the best. This takes 
more time, and for a little while the lawn will 
have a rather patchy appearance ; but if some 
Crass seeds be sown in the vacant spaces, and 
well rolled, it fully pays for the extra time 
spent about it.—F. H. C. 

274.—Fir Trees for Exposed Plaoes. 
—“K. K.” should plant Pinus Pinaster and 
P. austriaca; he might also plant with his 
Willows in the first rank a few fast-growing 
Poplars, such as the Abele Poplar. By-and- 
by, when the nurses have got up a little, he 
might plant Thoms and Hollies, or anything 
else that is quite hardy, on the lee side, but it 
is better to let the sheltering plants have two or 
three years start. The ground should be well 
trenched and prepared before planting, several 
months, if possible. I should prefer stable 
manure as mulching, but tan will do. The fol¬ 
lowing Hollies will suit “ K. K.” : Green— 
Ilex scotiea, Fisheri, Hodginsi, and Shepherdi; 
variegated—Golden Queen, Wateriana, Silver 
Queen, and argentea.—E. Hobday. 

226.— Oats in Gardens.— In Gardening 
Illustrated of the 7th inst. I read the plaint 
of one who is plagued as I have been with cats 
in the garden. I also observed the remark made 
by our friend the editor, that great caution is 
necessary, as to destroy a cat is a punishable 
offence. I wish the editor had quoted the par¬ 
ticular chapter and verse of the law on the sub¬ 
ject ; but he did not. With regard to poison, 
the punishment is for placing it in certain places, 
more than for what it may happen to destroy. 
The use of poison for vermin killing was, and is 
yet, regulated by, I believe, a section of the 
game laws, which renders it unlawful to lay 
poison in certain places. By an amendment or 
alteration of the older law on the subject, it is 
now lawful to lay poison where previously it 
was not. But poison must not be laid (briefly 
to summarize the clause) in any footpath, road, 
cellar, area of a house, or in any occupiable 
space, and only in enclosed ground where there 
are growing crops; that is, the enclosure must 
be one that is not, and does not, comprise a 
thoroughfare of any kind, from or to any other 
place or premises, and it must contain vegetation 
growing, if, as I suppose, it be but a crop of 
grass or weeds. I do not think anyone would 
be actionable for spreading poison in such a 
place, whether demonstrable by the death of a 
cat or of anything else. Cats, however, are 
exceedingly chary of what they take in the 
shape of poison. I have a much surer way of 
destroying them, and one which I adopt without 
compunction, so long as I do not know to whom 
a marauding cat may belong. I like to give a 
neighbour a fairly warning word, and if, after 
that, he cannot keep his cat at home, or rather, 
if he cannot keep it off my premises, I do not 
consider myself acting wrongly in defending my¬ 
self from the vermin which cats undoubtedly 
constitute in some neighbourhoods, and under 
some circumstances. By my plan I do not run 
the risk of a controversy upon any legal point, 
which the laying of poison might raise, or the 
action which might be taken against me for 
using my gun within certain limits of an occu¬ 
pied dwelling-house. I employ a large box-trap, 
into which a cat can freely enter. On treading 
upon the catch inside, where the bait is placed, 
it falls, and at once releases the cord that holds 
the lid or door open. The lid instantly falls and 
fastens itself witn a spring latch, and pussy is 
secure. The trap ana the cat are then put into 
the water-butt, with the only inevitable result. 
There is no torture, such as would arise from an 
ordinary spring rat-trap, for instance; and 
drowning is, perhaps, the easiest death one can 
cause to the animal. In this way I cleared off 
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about a dozen cats in a short time, and ridded 
my neighbourhood of the pest of cats it con¬ 
tained. I had lost a pair of valuable prize 
pigeons through cats; I had had seed-beds 
utterly destroyed by them ; we could not sit 
in the house with the back-door op.n without 
the risk of the moat being taken off the larder 
shelves by them ; to say nothing of nameless nui¬ 
sances all over the premises ; so, thinking I had 
sufficient provocation, I set to work and effected 
a clearance. The subsequent revival of the plague 
is now causing me to think that I shall have to 
repeat the course. Let all who are really 
troubled with cats get a good sized water-tub 
and a box-trap. The trap is about 2 ft. 8 in. 
long, and the tub should be capable of allowing 
the immersion of the trap. Cats are very use¬ 
ful in their place ; but that place is not in my 
garden, ami if my neighbours, who are their 
owners, will persist in letting them run at large, 
they must abide the consequences, and I shall 
be indifferent to their remonstrances.— W. H. 

280.— Collection of Trees for a Lawn. 
—The following lists may probably suit “ H. B.”: 
1.—Wellingtonia gigantea, W. g. aurea ; Arau¬ 
caria imbricata ; Picea grandis, P. ccphalonica, 
P. nobilis, P. Nordmanniana, P. lasioearpa, 
P. Pinsapo, P. magnifica, P. bracteata ; Abies 
Douglasi, A. Alberteana, A. canadensis, A. 
Menziesi, A. Smithiana, A. orientalis, A. alba ; 
Ccdras Inbani, C. Deodara, C. atlantica ; Sequoia 
sempervirens ; Cryptomeria japonica, C. elegans, 
C. Lobbi; Taxodium distichum ; Pinus insignis, 
P. cembra, P. excelsa, P. pyrenaica, P. tuber- 
culata, P. monticola, P. densiflora, P. ponderosa ; 
Thujopsis dolobrata; Cupressus macrocarpa, 
C. Govemana, C. sempervirens ; Salisburia 
adiantifolia ; Juniperus virginiana. 2. (Fasti- 
giatc Trees).—Thujopsis japonica, T. j. aurea; 
Ketinospora ericoides, R. plumosa aurea, R. ob- 
tusa, R. o. aurea, R. leptoclada, R. filifera; 
Taxus baccata, Taxus b. fastigiata, T. b. f. aurea 
variegata; Cupressus Lawsoniaua, C. L. aurea 
variegata, C. L. erecta viridis, C. L. pyrainidalis ; 
Cupressus torulosa ; Juniperus chinensis ; Thuja 
Wareana, T. orientalis, T. verveneana. 3 
(Dwarf).—Thuja aurea, T. orientalis semper- 
aurescens, T. pygmoea; Juniperus prostrata, J. 
sabina, J. s. variegata; Abies clanbraziliana, 
A. pygnuea; Taxus baccata clegantissima, 
Taxus adpressa, T. b. variegata, Pinus pumilus. 
—E. Hobday. 

Tropseolum Lobbianum Townsoni. 

—I find it is impossible to reply to the many en¬ 
quiries I have had during the last week for seed 
of the above; therefore, beg to inform my 
numerous applicants that this variety does not 
seed, but is propagated from cuttings in the 
autumn.—J. W. T., The Cottage, Bowdon. 

284. — Sedum spectabile. —Will you kindly inform 
me what the name of the enclosed plant is, and how it 
should be treated, and can it be propagated by cuttings? 
My plants are placed in a sitting-room window having a 
northern aspect—N. W. [Your plant, the name of which 
we give above, is quite hardy, and does best planted out- 
of-doors in good soil. If lifted from the ground when 
showing flower and potted it makes a good window plant. 
It can be propagated by cuttings or division of the roots.] 

285. —Fertilising 1 Cucumbers —Would you kindly 
inform me the way to distinguish the male and female 
flowers on Melons and Cucumbers? also, what is the best 
way to fertilise?— Amateur. [The female flowers are 
borne at the end of small fruits, which form first. Male 
flowers are borne on slender stalks from the axils of the 
leaves. Take an expanded male flower in the left hand, 
and with the right pull off the petals in such a way rb to 
leave the stamens and stalkB only ; then gently introduce 
it to the centre o# expanded female flowers. A camel's- 
hair brush inserted in the male and afterwards in the 
female flowers will answer the same purpose.] 

230.— Blight on Crab Tree.— A fine Crab tree of 
mine has been attacked by a blight. Will you inform me 
what blight it is, and whether I can do anything better 
than Byringe with Gishurst Compound ? The tree bore a 
good crop last year, and was quite handsome with blos¬ 
som this year, bat as soon as the blossom began to fall 
the leaves appeared to be crippled, and now the fruit 
crop appears to have been destroyed by the blight — 
H. D. U. [It is a disease very common this year. It is 
owing to the sudden alternations of heat and cold.] 

287.— Veitch’a Perfection Pea.— Does this Pea 
require sticks?—A. G. L. [It does best with sticks; but 
as it does not grow very tall, a few strong cords tied to 
Arm stakes at each end of the row to keep the plants off 
tiie ground will answer. If you do not stake at all, turn 
the haulm from one side to the other at every gathering.] 

288 — Watering Vegetables.- What is the beat 
time to water vegetables ? Does it do them harm to water 
when the sun is out?—A. Whitaker. [The best time is 
In the evening. If you can cover the ground with littery 
manure or delayed leaves afterwards it will be beneficial. 
You can Mater when the sun is out without injuring the 
plants if you do not M’et the leaves, but much of your 
labour is lost by the sun absorbing the moisture.] 

230. -Salt and Plants. — I have a Cytisus, and 
thinking there were some M'ormsin the pot, I scattered 
some salt on the soil, and one branch of the tree has 


I dropped all its leaves, and to all appearance it is dead. 
Did salt do theharni ?—K. [Certainly it did ; salt will kill 
any plant if given in too large quantities. Use weak 
lime Mater for such a purpose in the future.] 

290.—Liquid Manure for Ferns and Gera¬ 
niums— Is liquid manure beneficial to Ferns? and. if 
so, what quantity should lie used ? When should liquid 
manure he applied to Gerauiums in pots outside the 
windows?—A. H. [Weak liquid manure will benefit 
Ferns, but it should only be applied about once a fort¬ 
night in dry weather. If the pots the Geraniums are in 
are full of roots, a little weak manure-Matcr at each 
alternate watering will promote growth.] 

291—Worms and Slugs in a Rockery. - 1 seo 
in your paper soot and lime-water recommended to 
destroy these enemies ; would “the spadeful of lime in 
a large tub" injure the roots of Ferns in a very small 
rockery in a London garden? The fresh mould I supply 
is quickly appropriated by the worms.—A Novice. [A 
handful of soot and the same quantity of Unie placed in 
a piece of canvas and squeezed in a gallon of water 
will destroy the worms and not injure the Ferns, pro¬ 
vided you do not wet their foliage.] 

292 — Ferns for Towns.— What kind of a Fern 
could I raise from seed to grow in a town, and in a posi¬ 
tion where it will never get any sun?- Ignorant. [Any 
of the hardy British Ferns would succeed well in such a 
position, but there is no need to sow seed, as plants can 
be got at any hardy plant nursery very cheap.] 

293. —Diseased Cucumbers — I have never expe¬ 
rienced any difficulty in the culture of Cucumbers till 
this year, when Borne kind of disease has attacked them, 
so that they wither or emit a glutinous substance, and 
fall off. What is the cause and remedy ?-D. D. M. [The 
disease has been common of late among Cucuniliers, ami 
as to a remedy, if any of our readers can give us one, 
they will Impart information hitherto unknown to the 
best gardeners.] 

294. —Can you inform me in your next issue the sizes 
of the regulation boxes adopted by the National Rose 
Society ? — Spital. [Apply to the secretary for a 
schedule.] 

257. -Food for Budgerigars.— The proper food 
for Budgerigars is Canary and Millet seed (in bunches), 
flowering Grass, such as is to be procured in almost any 
garden ; if this is not to be procured, almost any kind of 
green stuff will do. Soaked bread should also form a 
part of the daily food. Do not forget the water; aU 
birds, Parrots included, should have a constant supply of 
fresh water. 1 change mine sometimes three times a day. 

I think it is a most cruel thing to take the drinking trough 
away. The sexes can only be distinguished by the bluo 
mark ; probably your birds are both hens; there is no 
other way whatever of distinguishing them. Sometimes 
with the inexperienced even this mark is a snare, as 
some unprincipled bird sellers bum the place with 
nitrate of silver, thus making the cocks appear as liens. 
-A. d’A. 

- I have kept Budgerigars for years, and have suc¬ 
cessfully fed them on Canary seed, adding Millet in the 
ear twice a M r eek, which I suspend in the cage. The only 
difference discemable in the sexes of Budgerigars is in 
the colouring of the upper part of the beak, which in 
tiie cock bird is blue, and in the hen flesh-coloured. 
Just now there are very few hens amongst the immeusc 
numbers being imported.—M IL, York. 

261.— Canaries.—I should recommend ‘ Y 0 ' to 
anoint the parts affected m ith pure sweet oil, or butter 
perfectly free from salt, and to give the canary a mild 
aperient, such as a little magnesia in its drinking water 
or even a few senna leaves It is certainly infectious, 
and therefore the cock should be separated from the hen; 
if the young have been hatched a few days, and she is a 
good feeder, there will be no danger in acting thus. 
Moreover the male bird sufferiug thus should have a 
rest from his arduous duties, as these may be one of the 
causes of his suffering so, especially if the birds have not 
been kept scrupulously clean. Bad food, stale water, 
green stuff left at the bottom of the cage, are the source 
of nine-tenths of the diseases amongst the feathered 
tribe.—A. d’A. | 

Cabbage Leaves. — G. M. — We have frequently 
Been deformed leaves similar to yours. It may sometimes 
be traced to inferior seed. 

Names of Plants.— JVof more than three plants 
can be named at a tune. Correspondents should avail 
themselves qf their neighbours’ aid in this direction, 
only sending us specimens that they fail to flnd the 
names of from their friends. Also send flowers as 

well as leaves when possible. - Big Gun and Indicus. 

—We cannot name plants from a single leaf.- J. D. 

Becherb. — Geranium pheeurn.- British Plants. - 2, 

Broxuus mollis ; 3, Dactylis glomerata; 4, Poa prntensis ; 
7, Potentilla anserina; 8, Stellaria media; 9, Trifolium 
minus; 10, Galium cruciatum; 11, Nepeta Glechoma; 
12, Trifolium pratense. Observe in future our rule 
above. 

Questions. > 

295 .—Syr in gin g Geraniums.— Will some of your 1 
correspondents ldndly tell me if I may syringe Geraniums 
overhead without doing them injury ?—J. S. 

296. — Plants for a Small Garden.— Will some 
one inform me which are the most suitable bedding out 
plants and seeds for a small garden, having a north-east 
aspect, which has the morning sun till 11 a.ni.?—J. J.R. 

297. — Evergreen Privet. — fan the Evergreen 
Privet be made from the ordinary Privet trees ? and how 
is it to be effected ?—A Subscriber, Neath. 

298. —Salsafy .—Can you give me some information 
about this vegetable ? I have referred to several works 
on gardening, but the accounts of it are very meagre.— 

299. —Growing Cabbage for Market and 
Seed.— Will some one tell me what soil is best tr grow 
early Cabbage in for market? Also the best way to grow 
and save Cabbage seed true to name ? - Amateur. 

300. — Books. Will any reader kindly tell me what 
books on Ferns and aquaria illustrated tiiey have iouud 
the best and cheapest ?- Franconia. 
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301. Insects on Rose Trees.— Would syringing 
Rose trees with soft soap dissolved in water cure them 
of green fly, and would it do the plants any harm ? My 
Rosebuds are eaten off with little white worms; what 
must I do to destroy them 1 L. O. 

302. - Plants for a North Border I have a 
north border which is rather damp, and has no sun on it 
until tl e a ter part of tie day. Which are the best 
flowering plants or bulbs to grow on it ?- -North Wall. 

303. —Heating Apparatus —What hea‘ ng lppara- 
tus (combining efficiency with economy) is i est for bar- 
to greenhouse, 10 ft. by 8 ft., brick w all at back 10 ft. h gh, 
in front 5 ft. 6 in., from ground to eaves r 1 am buituiiig u 
house, and would be glad to have it cheaply but efficiently 
arranged.—W. B. Ackkrley. 

S04 Musk and Carnations. Which is the best way 
to grow Musk and Clove Carnations? and which is the 
best way to train Musk for show, up a ladder or to let it 
hang down? and will a little manure watir hur, it? — 
Amateur Gardener. 

305.—Patent Stoves. — Can any one inform me 
where Shrewsbury's patent stoves are to be got, or any 
other somewhat similar?—J. G. 

306 —Plants for Clayey Soil — I have a garden in 
8t. John’s Wood on the clay. What would grow easily 
in a bed facing the south ? al o under the trees facing 
north?—H. J. S. 

307. Plants for a Cons a rvatory. —I have a small 
conservatory in St. John s Wood connected with the 
house, and, therefore, moderately warm in winter, but 
excessively hot in summer. What would grow in it?— 

H. J. S. 

3 >8. - Musk not Flowering 1 .—I have some of the 
ordinary small-leaved Musk, which is indoors and has 
grown very well, but it shows no sign of flowering. What 
am I to do ?—H. J. S. 

309. — Tree Onion.- Can any reader inform me where 
I can get a few bulbs of the Tree Onion? I have asked at 
Covent Garden Market ami other seed shops, but cannot 
obtain them.—M. I. S. 

310. — Manure for Asters —What is the best kind 
of manure for Asters, to grow them flue for show?— 
Sally. 

31\-Pea Bugs.— Can any one inform me how to 
d -st i oy those little Pea bugs which eat off and destroy 
so many little plants?— Sally. 

312— Treatment of Azaleas —Which is the best 
way to treat, A/uleaa, not haring any greenhouse? Are 
they likely to live in a window ? and are they deciduous ? 

—DlX-NKUF. 

3!3.-Winter-blooming Window Plants — 
What seeds could 1 sow now to bloom next winter in the 
window?—R. J. C. 

314. Winter-flovering Plants for Beds — 
What plants could I put out in flower-beds that will 
bloom from November to January in Dublin?—R. J. C. 

315 —Blistered Leaves. I have a Victoria Plum 
tree, the leaves of which are blistered ? Can you kindly 
tell me what it is and the remedy ? Almost every leaf is 
affected, also those of a Beurrd Diel Pear.—J. J. 

816 —I enclose two specimens of bugs which have 
caused immense damage to my Roses ; they have eaten 
some hundreds of buds, and rendered some fifty or sixty 
Rose trees very sickly. By means of a lantern I haw- 
killed about fifty every night, and now at last Beem to 
have decimated them. Are these the Otiorhynclii de¬ 
scribed in your issue of to-day?—W. F. [Yes; they are 
Otiorhynclii.] 

317.- House for Cucumbers, Roses, &c —Tam 
now erecting a lean-to greenhouse, 10 ft. by 6 ft., with a 
south by south-east aspect, for growing Cucumbers in the 
front bed and training them under the glass. Will this 
answer? Will Devoniensis, Gloire de Dijon, and Marshal 
Niel Roses grow well :uid successfully if planted in hack 
border and trained up a wall ? Any hints as to what other 
plants I might grow. - Tipton. 

Plants for Seashore. -I want the names of some 
nice hardy creeping plants—evergreens, u possible uiai 
will thrive in a garden very near the sea (about 30 yards 
from it); the soil very sandy. Also some hardy annuals 
likely to thrive in the same ground.—ARMSTRONG. 

; i s. Spiders on Plants. I shall he greatly 
obliged if some one will inform me by what means I can 
get rid of small spiders, alnmt the size of a pin’s head, 
which are a great annoyance in my greenhouse. They 
make their webs all over the plants. If I clear them 
away and return in a couple of hours the plants are 
again severed. This I have done thrice In a day, but 
with no good effect. —Cobweb. 

319. Geraniums.—I have a Geranium which I have 
had about three weeks; it is about 9 in. high. When I 
got it it was very healthy, and continued so for a week ; 
and after that the leaves began to wither, and the stem 
is now beginning to get black. It is kept in an unheated 
greenhouse. Can anyone tell me the cause, and what is 
tlie remedy?—A mateur. 

320. - A Cheap Stove —Will you kindly tell me 
how to make a home-made stove, or a cheap one for a 
poor man’s house ? I should like a stove that will keep 
Caladiums and Gloxinias in winter, and also grow Cu¬ 
cumber. My house is 5 ft. wide and 8 ft. long. I have 
no means of using gas.—C. 8. E. 

321— How to Prune the Marechal Niel 
Rose - Will some reader inform me how to prune a 
plant of the above Rose which is under glass in u green¬ 
house. It has nearly shaded the house all over, and it 
’ is very thick in places. It has bloomed now three years ; 

. the first year seven blossoms, last year about 160, this 
} year nearly 300 blossoms.—J. M. 

322. Fruit Trees in Pots.-Should Cherry trees in 
pots tluit have borne fruit be taken out of the orchard 
house now and be put in the open air? also should other 
• orchard trees be similarly treated ? What causes a black 
fly to come on the young leaves of Cherry trees, and how 
can it be prevented ?—J. W. 

323 Night-flowering Cereus.— What compost 
best suits the Night-flowering Cereus? does it re¬ 
quire heat? and also does it usually flower annually or 
only at certain periods ?—J. C. 


HAVE YOU NOT A TENT? 

At London Bridge, S.E., 

Is to l>e seen a new fairy-like TENT. A Summer-house 
worthy of the name. Perfect shelter from sun and rain 
can be obtained by this new' Tent, which is 9 ft. in 
diameter with 6-ft. walls. 

Complete for £> 3. 



PROTECT your PLANTS 

"FR G D0M0“ 

-r-ir--r .—” ■ TRADEMARK 
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ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

QTICKS, tallies, mats, virgin 

►D CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACK1TH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

AN be obtained in all sizes and qualities 

of BBTHAM A SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E C. B. A Son have always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 16-in., 20-in. by 
18-in., in 10-oz. and 21-oz. 




Ferns a Speciality. 

OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


F c 
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For price list a particulars Address* 

BKWEHSf 

GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS 

N EIGHBOUR’S CELEBRATED BEE- 

HIVES, "Philadelphia Exhibition, 1870; Taris Ex¬ 
hibition, 1867, 1S78. Three Silver Prize Medals awarded 
to George Neighbour & Sons. 

NEIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED 
COTTAGE BEE HIVE, 

As originally 
introduced by 
Geo. Neighbour & 
Sons, 

working three 
bell-glasses, 
is neatly and 
strongly made of 
straw; it lias three 
windows in the 
low er llive. 

This Hive will be 
found to possess 
many practical 
advantages, and is 
more easy of 
management than 
any other Bee-liive 
that has been 
introduced. 

Price complete, £1 15s. ; stand for ditto, 10s. Od. 
BAR FRAME HIVES of most approved construction, 
at 7s. 6d., 12s. Od., to 26s. each 
PHILADELPHIA FRAME HIVES, complete, with 
cover and stand. 42s. ...... .. , ... 

An Italian Alp Queen, with full directions for uniting 

to Black Stocks, at current prices. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEES. Stocks and swarms 
may be obtained as heretofore. 

“THE APIARY.” By ALFRED NEIGHBOUR. 6s, 

P °A newdy-arranged Catalogue of other improved hives, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR * SONS, 127, High Holbora, 
W.C. ; or 149, Regent Street, London, W. 


Aquaria. 

KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

_ Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 

water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country order", punctually attended to. T ontedcria 
crassipes ns illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. __ 

To Gardeners and Amateurs. 

EBBS’ UNIVERSAL FUMIGATOR 

_ for Greenhouses, Ac., entirely supersedes pots or 

any other makeshift uutrivance. Try one. You will 
never regret the purchase. Saves a deal of trouble and 
annoyance. Can he had of all Nurserymen and Seeds¬ 
men. Price 3s.. 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. each. Wholesale of 
FLANAGAN A SON, 89. Cheapside, London; ami 
CORRY & SOPER, Shad Thames, S.E. _ 
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Dr. NICHOLS 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies -as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, Ac.—8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemist s, Grocers, A c. 

E ~IMMEL’S aromatic 

OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re- 
rresaing, and healthy emanations of 
the l ine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for \ r > 
stamps -Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street: and 
24, Comhill, Loudon._ 



I T'D WARD TANN’S Paper Collar and 

J Stationery Stores, 308, High Holborn, and 75, 
Chancery Lane. W.C. Best collars and cuffs for ladies, 
gentlemen, anil children. Samples and Illustrated Lists 
sent for six stamp s. __ 

H orticultural glass. —Boote 

<fe Millson, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. __ 


NOW READT. 

EWING & COMPANY’S 

List of New Roses 

Is a most select ono of 
The best new’ English and French varieties. 

This and CATALOGUES of their extensive and well- 
grown GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 

Gratis and Post Free to Applicants. 

Ewing & Co., Eaton, near Norwich. 

With Illustrations, ono Volume, 8vo, 25s., cloth, hand¬ 
somely bound, 

The Parks & Gardens of Paris. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.LS. 

“ For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
and instructive book than this.”—Time*. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open ’not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole than strangers.”— 
Athenaeum. 

London : Macmillan A Co., Bedford Street; 

THE Garden Office, 37, Southampton St., Strand, \Y X 


OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

description fixed complete In any part of the 
country for warming greenhouses, conservatories, forcing 
pits, Ac. Plans and estimates on application.—J. Jones 
& SONS, 6, Baukside, Southwark, London, S.E, 
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OHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Established 

1805), MARQUEE, TENT, anil FLAG MAKER to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE. TENT, and SUED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horti' ultural Societies, sc. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, id. per yard. SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADIN ’-, second-hand BUNT¬ 
ING Ac. Sample lxmk of Gai ’ n Specialities, free by 
post’ 2 stamps. The “GWYNFE PATENT HAMMOCK 
TENT COMBINED can be seen erected at 48, LOMi 
LAN E, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 
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ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut 

^ Fibre Refuse, as supplied to Her Majesty and lending 
Nurserymen, 3d. per bushel. 100 for 20s., truck (loo ; e). 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat-5s. 6d. per sack, 6 sacks 25s.. 
l‘> for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—6s. per 
sack, 5 Backs 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half- 
ton. 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. hags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Teat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss-8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth anil Paper, Russian 
Mats Ac. Write for free Price List, Goods free to rail. - 
H G SM YTH, 10, Castle St., E ndell St., Long Acre, w ■<. 
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ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 


rcu spider, mildew, tlirips, green fly, anil other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.-Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is 
3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Prices Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


LADY confidently recommends her 

^ _ late (four years) Governess. Very experienced, 
invaluable for delicate children. Five years lady of title* 
family, and other high references.— W., 14, Gloucester 
Terrace, Campden Hill, Kensington. 


A 


\XT AN TED, a second-class GARDENEli, 

\ V for a small place, one who knows something of 
work under gla-s, stove, intermediate and cold house, 
also a small flower garden.-Reply by letter to A 
care of Mr. J. Stevens, Grocer, Ac., Clyde Road, Totten 
ham, London, N. 

Orisii M fieri_ — — 
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A HOME OF FLOWERS. 

Mn. Charles Turner’s Royal Nursery, I 
Slough, has for many years been kuown as 
one of the principal homes of florists’ 
flowers, hardy plants, and Roses, and a 
brief account of a visit to these nurseries 
may interest many of our readers. Our 
visit was made in the month of November, 
a time of year by no means the most at¬ 
tractive as far as a garden is concerned, but 
still a time when many useful hints in the j 
way of culture may be gained. 

Apart from their importance in a com- 1 


hanging festoons of Wistaria sinensis, from j during autumn and lifting thorn the follow- 
which, throughout the summer and, indeed, ing autumn, when a well-rooted plant will bo 
until winter sets in, depend large clusters found at every joint of the shoots which 
of bluish lilac flowers; and, even late in I were buried in the earth. There is a double¬ 
autumn, the various hues of the fading flowered variety of the Wistaria in cultiva- 
foliage combine to make an effective display. 1 tion, but at present it appears to be scarce, 
The plant is trained in such a manner as to even in good nurseries, 
avoid, as far as possible, any appearance of Contiguous to the cottage, but almost 
stiffness or formality. In various ways we hidden by the Wistaria, is a small house 
have seen the Wistaria used, and, indeed, devoted to winter-flowering Tree Carnations, 
there is hardly any position where a good As fast as the planks in other quarters show 
hardy climber is needed that it will not, bloom they are brought here and placed on 
effectually fill. Planted in deen, rich, sandy 1 a stair-like stage, with which the house is 
soil at the foot of a tree, it will rapidly provided, and a succession of beautiful 
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Charles Turner's Cottage In the Nurseries At Slough Wreathed with Wistaria in Flower. 


mercial sense, the Royal Nurseries at Slough 
possess considerable interest Here may be 
found many effective arrangements, in the 
way of trees, shrubs, and flowers, entirely 
devoid of that formalism which, more or 
less, necessarily characterises nursery gar¬ 
dens. Good illustrations of spring and 
summer gardening are yearly carried out on 
borders and beds on each side of a central 
promenade running through the middle of 
lhe grounds. Mr. Turner’s house, of which 
the annexed is an illustration, is situated at 
the entrance to one of the finest nurseries 
in Europe. Its verandahs and walls 
of the house are clothed with gracefully- 

^Digitizeti! by Google 


climb over its branches and yield a profu¬ 
sion of long, arching branches borne 
down by bunches of showy blue blos¬ 
soms. Trained over trellis work over 
walks in conjunction with the Labur¬ 
num and climbing Roses, it forms one of 
the best arcades it is possible to imagine, 
and for forming a summer-house in summer 
it is unequalled. We have sometimes seen 
an old cottage completely enveloped in the 
foliage and flowers of the Wistaria. As a 
coping for walls it is au admirable plant, 
growing freely and needing little attention. 
Propagation may be easily effected by layer¬ 
ing young, pliable shoots in the ground 


sw’eet-sccntcd blossoms is thus kept up 
throughout the winter. Among some of 
the best kinds may be enumerated Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, a full and distinct flower 
with buff ground, striped and edged with 
bright scarlet; Scarlet Defiance, a free- 
blooming kind, with vivid scarlet, smootli- 
petalled flowers of good substance; Rose 
Perfection, and a beautiful white-flow T ered 
variety named Guelder Rose. Many others, 
possessing equally good qualities, raised by 
Mr. Turner, were also to be found in bloom, 
although, of course, tho best of the season 
for the display of their bright colours was 
over. Preparations for spring gardening 
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were being carried on. Small and effective 
plants, in c.injunction with - dwarf orna¬ 
mental Conifers, were planted on small 
banks and borders. Ordinary shaped beds, 
in the centre of which are standard Paul- 
ownias, Yuccas, and Golden Catalpas, are 
planted with Daisies, Auriculas, and other 
spring-flowering plants with good effect. 
Surrounding these are ornamental shrub¬ 
beries, containing Golden Thujas, graceful 
Deodars, and other choice plants, inter- 
> p Tsed with standard Acacias, Cornus Mai; 
variegata, and variegated Hollies laden with 
berries. Large patches of the neat pyra- 
midal-habited Thuja vervaeneana, clothed to 
the ground with bright golden foliage, con¬ 
trast effectually with plantations of the 
bronze-tinted Cryptomeria elegans and the 
bright green of the Deodar. Cotoneaster 
microphylla here forms effective plants 
grown in the form of standards. They are 
grafted on clean 4-ft or 5-ft. stems of a 
strong-growing kind; the branches are al¬ 
lowed to assume their naturally drooping 
habit; and, isolated on lawns or allowed 
plenty of room in front of shrubberies, 
such plants would be very attractive at this 
season when studded with bright coral- 
coloured berries. We noted good specimens 
of the large-leaved Azorian Laurel (Cerasus 
lusitanica azorica), a kind upright in habit, 
and bolder and more striking in appearance 
than the common Portugal Laurel 

Boses constitute a special feature in 
this nursery ; to their culture many acres 
of land are devoted, and although at the 
time of our visit the trees were all but 
leafless, the large fields of Briers which 
were budded with new and popular kinds 
in summer were by no means uninteresting. 
New Roses are, as far as can be arranged, 
planted near home in order that they may 
be more frequently seen, and their merits 
and demerits more accurately determined. 
Among late-flowering kinds Mrs. Baker had 
been one of the best, and even late in 
October could be seen several of its lively 
carmine buds and flowers. On plants of 
Duchesso de Yallombrosa, too, were observ¬ 
able some really good blossoms. To Mare- 
chal Niel and other Tea Roses a wall 500 
ft to 600 ft. long and 12 ft. high is devoted. 
The plants were remarkably strong and 
healthy, nosigns of mildew being observable, 
and in early spring they are loaded with 
blossoms. The aspect of the wall is due 
south, and on the top is Ivy which, no 
doubt, greatly preserves the buds from 
early spring frosts. The plants were bud¬ 
ded on the Brier stock, and are growing in 
soil of a rather stiff, clayey character. Dur¬ 
ing summer the surface of the border is 
heavily mulched, which keeps the roots cool 
and moist, and enriches the soil 

Roses in pots, as is well known by those 
who have visited our London Rose shows, 
are well grown by Mr. Turner. These, 
after having flowered, are potted and placed 
in an open position out-of-doors to ripen 
their wood, and a few are pruned and placed 
indoors at one time according to the period 
at which they are required to be in bloom 
to suit the shows. 


Pinks, Carnations, and Picotees are 
made specialities of in this nursery both for 
growing in beds and for pot culture. To 
obtain plants a large stock is grown in 8-in. or 
9-in. pots, the surface of the soil being several 
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inches from the rim of the pot, in order to 
allow' of earthing up. When w r ell esta¬ 
blished, the side shoots of the plants are 
pegged down, and 1 in. or so of good sandy 
soil is placed round their bases. When well 
rooted these are taken off and putted in 
small pots, and placed in frames or in the 
open air. By this method the young plants 
are found to make stouter and harder 
growth than when layered from plants in 
open borders, and are considered in much 
better condition for planting out or growing 
on for flowering in pots. 

Auriculas constitute one of Mr. Turner’s 
specialities, but of course at the time of our 
visit very little flower "was to be seen on 
them. Long ranges of pits and frames 
filled with healthly plants of them were, 
however, observable, and which in spring 
would make a fine display. Standard Au- 
cubas, loaded with berries, are growm here 
by hundreds, also all kinds of plants suit¬ 
able for small gardens and window decora¬ 
tion during winter. The Pampas Grass is 
grown largely here in pots plunged in the 
open ground ; thus treated the plants are 
easily removed, and if planted out of pots 
are more likely to succeed than if trans¬ 
planted from the ground at once, as is too 
often the case, and the cause of the death 
of many good plants of this ornamental 
Grass. 

Strawberries are extensively grown 
here, both in the open ground and in fruit¬ 
ing pots; the latter are selected from the 
strongest plants which can be got, and 
growm on liberally in rich loam in an open 
situation, where they make stout leaves and 
crowns, an important point as regards the 
production of fruit To supply plants for 
border planting, the earliest runners from 
permanent plantations are pegged to the 
ground, and when they have taken root 
are lifted and replanted 3 in. or 4 in. apart 
in a bed of good soil; here they get har¬ 
dened, and emit fresh roots and make strong 
plants when removed to their permanent 
quarters much sooner than lanky, soft- 
rooted plants. The kinds most favourably 
thought of here are President, Vicomtes.se 
Mericart de Thury, and La Grosse Sueree 
for forcing, and Sir Charles Napier and Sir 
Joseph -Paxton for later fruiting. 

The indoor department of this nursery 
embraces all kinds of popular garden plants. 

Chrysanthemums were in November 
among the most striking plants coming into 
bloom. Hundreds of all the best kinds 
are grown in the form of standards. Their 
stems are from 1 ft to 3 ft. high, and they 
are furnished with neat, well-shaped heads 
covered with bloom-buds. To obtain these 
standards, cuttings are struck early ini 
spring and potted on in good soil; the 
main shoot is allowed to grow to the de¬ 
sired height and then stopped. Side shoots 
are then soon produced, four or five only 
being retained near the top of the stem. 
When the wood of these becomes firm, 
shoots from other kinds are grafted on them, 
and thus several sorts are produced on one 
head; of course, to carry out this method 
perfectly such kinds as are well known to 
bloom at the same time are only used to¬ 
gether. The soil in which they are grown 
c insists of rich loam, and a surfacing of 
sheep manure is given them as soon as they 
have formed their bloom-buds. For vases 


indoors or for conservatory -decoration no¬ 
thing surpasses these standards, and their 
pots can easily be hidden by a few droop¬ 
ing Grasses, Ferns, or Ficus repens. Other 
Chrysanthemums are grown with a stem 
G in. high and cup-shaped heads, consisting 
of eight to twelve shoots, but none of tin.* 
one-stemmed plants, 6 ft. high, which are 
too often seen, are here to be found. Under 
co/or of a shed in a northern aspect, we 
noticed about 3000 plants of white-flowered 
kinds being kept back for a display at 
Christmas. In keeping back Chrysanthe¬ 
mums it is necessary that the bloom-buds 
should be formed before placing them in 
such a position as the one described, other¬ 
wise they are apt to go “ blind,” or the 
flowers would be very few indeed. 

Camellias here are potted entirely iu 
peat and sand, and both in colour of foliage 
and general health they are equal to any 
which we have ever seen. A very good 
plan is here adopted for shading liard- 
wooded plants during the summer months. 

A series of line3 of Poplars are planted from 
20 ft. to 30 ft apart, more or less, and 
between these are placed the plants on beds 
of ashes. Whilst the Poplars shade the 
plants from the scorching rays of the sun, 
they do not offer too much shade, and they 
allow air to circulate -freely among them. 

Pelargoniums have always been grown 
well at Slough, as anyone who has visited 
the London shows can testify. The plants 
are grown in lean-to houses near the glass. 
After flowering, they are placed out-of-doors 
to ripen their wood, and then they are cut 
back to some three or four eyes or more, as 
the shape of the plant may require. When 
they break into leaf again they are shaken 
out of their pots, and have their coarse 
roots cut back, and potted in rather stiff 
loam and manure, afterwards shifting them 
on until they are iu their flowering pots. 
New kinds are grown on yearly to succeed 
the old ones, and seedlings are annually’ 
being raised ; these are allowed to flower, so 
that their merits may be decided upon, and. 
if found inferior, or only as good as exist¬ 
ing kinds, they are at once thrown away, 
keeping only such as are considered a step 
in advauce of such existing kinds as they 
most resemble. In a range of frames we 
noticed the finest batch of the useful flower 
garden plant, Polemonium coeruleum varie- 
gaturn (Variegated Jacob’s Ladder), which 
we had ever seen. The chief reason, it is 
said, why people cannot propagate this 
j plant readily is because they divide it in 
the autumn instead of in the spring. Here 
the plants are taken up on the approach of 
frost, potted, and wintered in frames. In 
spring they are divided and potted sepa¬ 
rately, subjected to a little more heat, and 
they appear to grow as freely as Scarlet 
Pelargoniums. 

In a ridge and furrow-roofed house, de¬ 
voted to hard-wooded plants, are very fine 
specimens of Lamarque and Gloire dc Dijon 
Roses budded on the Manetti stock ; these, 
together with Lapageria rosea (now in full 
bloom), cover the whole of the roof, ren¬ 
dering shading unnecessary, and they yield 
hundreds of valuable Roses in spring and 
summer. Verbenas are hero largely grown. 
A whole lean-to house is devoted to stock 
plants, which are grown expressly for that 
purpose in pots. The more leggy the plants 
Original from 
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are the Letter they are liked, as they resist 
clamp and mildew better than compact leafy 
plants would do. 

In a house filled with Ferns we noticed 
a plan which might be more frequently 
adopted with advantage ; the house is a 
span-roofed one, with a stage each side, and 
a path running through the centre; under 
the stages are placed stones, clinkers, and 
suil, in which are planted Ferns, Lycopods, 
Fanicum variegatum, Fittonias, and other 
dwarf-growing, ornamental-leaved plants. 
A board is placed on edge to prevent the 
heat from the hot-water pipes drying them 
up too much, and here they thrive luxuri¬ 
antly, and not only produce a grand effect, 
but utilise space and furnish abundance of 
material for cutting for bouquets, Ac. Pot 
Vines by thousands, and, indeed, all imagin¬ 
able nursery stock, is grown here in the best 
possible w T ay, not excluding the excellent 
Potato Schoolmaster, which Mr. Turner has 
exhibited so successfully. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


Flowering Trees in the Parks.— The 
parks of London are now beautiful with flower¬ 
ing trees, and the air sweet with their fragrance. 
In this respect the gardening in the London 
parks is more successful than in any others, 
mainly because trees are let alone and allowed 
to assume their natural forms. The most that 
one can wish to be done for them is thinning them 
out and opening them up a little here and there. 
We notice with pleasure that this has been done 
very tastefully in Kensington Gardens by the 
edge of the Serpentine. By thinning the trees 
and letting the turf spread among them here and 
there much improvement has been effected. 
Something of the same kind may well be done 
by the Long Walk, which is now very beautiful. 
Many rare trees and shrubs there will be all the 
better for being protected from over vigorous 
neighbours. One of the tasks which both hybrid- 
isers and collectors might well set before them is 
that of obtaining for us later-flowering trees and 
shrubs. One must regret that the glorious bloom 
of the real summer trees should so soon fade 
away, and in many gardens not be followed by 
any succession of blooming trees. To secure 
late-flowering varieties of the real summer ones 
would be most desirable. Still more so should 
we aim to obtain anil give good places to late- 
flowering species. The effect of the foliage of the 
trees and of the flowering shrubs in Victoria Park 
is now remarkably beautiful. Nothing is more 
agreeable at this season than wandering about in 
the noble parks, which are now happily open to 
all, in London, and seeing the flowering trees in 
all their glory of bloom, and finding out the rarer 
kinds and finest specimens. No effort hitherto 
made in gardening has had so good a result as 
that of planting hardy flowering trees, and it 
should encourage the superintendents to turn 
their attention more and more to this subject, 
because of the permanence and the value of the 
results obtained. Little schemes of garden and 
temporary decorations are naturally short lived, 
no matter what we do ; but the planting of fine 
flowering trees Londoners wall have reason to be 
grateful for for many years. 

Soil for Magnolia grandiflora.— What 
is the best kind of soil in w’hich to plant tliis 
fine Magnolia ? I have tried several kinds of com¬ 
post, but have not yet succeeded so well as I 
could wish.—J. [The best soil for maintaining 
Magnolia grandifiora in vigorous health for many 
years is a rich friable open sandy loam, and if 
it can be easily obtained turfy and fibrous, so 
much the better. If loam only of a marshy or 
stiff texture, or of a heavy close quality, can be 
readily obtained, add to it one-fourth of good 
open peat or heath soil, and a good proportion of 
sharp clean river sand, road grit, or small clear 
shingle stones ; incorporate and mix well together, 
exposing it for a time to the sun or frost. In 
such a mixture, placed from 2 ft. to 3 ft. in 
depth, the Magnoba grandifiora wall grow well. 
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To induce them to bloom freely and for a 
long time, treat them as you would a Fig 
tree in order to keep it in full fruit all the 
summer, <>., just rub out or pinch out the point 
of every young shoot as fast as they are made 
to the extent ot three or four eyes, or four or five 
eyes if the shoots are very robust. Continue 
to practise this the whole season through, and 
abundance of blossom w ill be the result. Stop¬ 
ping the shoots gives a quiet check w ithout dis¬ 
figuring the tree, provided the young foliage has 
not been touched or lacerated by the finger or 
thumb.] 

The Coral-flowered Apple.— Among 
hardy deciduous shrubs now in bloom, by far the 
most ornamental and beautiful is Pyrus Malus 
lloribunda, the long pendulous shoots of which 
bend gracefully over wdth their load of lovely 
pink flowers. These in size and shape greatly 
resemble those of the Apple, but, instead of be¬ 
ing borne in clusters as they are, all the young 
w ood is clothed wath them from end to end, thus 
forming wreaths that afford choice bits for cut¬ 
ting. To get it to blossom freely, it requires a 
fully exposed situation in order to ripen its 
growth ; but if sheltered from tiie north or cold 
winds, so much the better, as from its early 
habit of flowering it is otherwise liable to become 
damaged—the petals not being of very great sub¬ 
stance or able to stand much knocking about. 
Although I have not yet tried it, I feel sure it 
wall form a capital plant for forcing ; and if it 
will stand heat, or even come on a month or so 
under cover before its ordinary season outdoors, 
it will form a most valuable addition to help 
in embellishing greenhouses or conservatories 
during March and April ; for I find that very 
small bushes are always floriferous, and if grown 
and pinched in pots, no doubt such will be even 
more so than othcis planted out where they can 
have an unrestricted root-run. Anyhow*, this 
Malus is such a real good thing that it is deserv¬ 
ing a place in any shrubbery border, as it is one 
of the most attractive objects for growing there 
that any one can have.—8. D. 

The Vanilla Tree.— Some foolish person 
has been waiting a note in the Times about 
tree planting in Paris, ;us follows : “ Any one in¬ 
terested in the planting of squares or boulevards, 
and with time to spare, would find a trip to Paris 
well repaid by a view of the Avenue d’Essling, 
now a mass of purple bloom, which quite eclipses 
the Chestnuts so familiar in this city. The Va¬ 
nilla tree, with which that avenue is planted, has 
very handsome foliage, and would quite stand 
the London climate, making a pleasant variety 
and growing rapidly.” This has caused mail}' 
puzzled persons, who only know the Vanilla as 
a delicate hothouse Orchid, to ask what can be 
meant. The w*riter can only mean the common 
Paulownia, but he is courageous enough to write 
to the Times without taking the trouble to ascer¬ 
tain the proper name of the tree. Of course he 
also recommends it for use in London without 
taking the trouble to enquire how it actually 
grows there, where it lrveB, but never makes 
any such growth or flowers so freely as we have 
noticed it about Paris. On warm soils in the 
south of England, and not far from town, it does 
much better and sometimes flowers freely. The 
Catalpa is a much better tree for London, so far 
as we have observed, and both grows and flowers 
very freely, even in the centre of the town. 

Conifers for Smoky Towns.— Near 
Glasgow, Thuja Lobbi is found to be the best of 
all Conifers to withstand smoke. Next to this 
come Cryptomeria japonica and elegans, 
Araucaria imbricata, aud Cupressus Law- 
son iana. 


Large Morel. —The large Morel mentioned 
on p. 212 is not the common Morel (Morchella 
esculenta), as there stated, but undoubtedly 
another species, viz., M. crassipes, and inferior 
for the table to the true Morel as correctly stated 
by “ C. T.” The Giant Morel (M. crassipes) w*as 
first described as a British plant by W. G. Smith 
and exhibited by him at the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Both species are illustrated together 
in Smee’s “My Garden 15 (pp. 360, 361). The 
two species not unfrequently grow in the same 
neighbourhood with each other (os with “C. T.,” 
Mr. Smee, and others), but they are un¬ 
doubtedly distinct, as they differ materially in 
size, taste, and in microscopic detail.—W. G. 


FRUIT. 


PREPARING STRAWBERRIES FUR 

FRUITING IN POTS IN STRING. 

No time should now be lost in the rooting and 
the growth of plants intended to fruit in pots 
under glass next year ; for as is the strength 
and maturity of the crow ns iu autumn, so, with 
fair treatment, will be the crop of fruit next 
spring. It is possible to w reck a good prospect 
by bad management in the forcing. It is im¬ 
possible to force fine fruit out of weak crowns ; 
or, to put it more correctly, the forcing of 
Strawberries is a development, not a creation. 
The embryo fruit that is to be finished and eaten 
next spring must be formed in autumn. Nothing 
can be brought out of the plants when that is 
not laid up in them within the next three 
months; hence the importance of laying in 
vigour, storing up strength, without a moment’s 
loss of time. Those nut-brown crowns that w'o 
desire to see by-and-by are but the outer coats 
of hold trusses of blossoms and mellow masses 
of luscious fruit. They are formed now ; the 
heat and moisture of our forcing brings them 
to maturity. But it cannot be too often re¬ 
peated that no amount of heat, moisture, food, 
or even light can make Straw berries in the early 
spring that had no existence the previous au-' 
tumn. Our sole business is to make fat, plump, 
ripe crowns ; that accomplished, fruit in plenty 
succeeds as a matter of course. In the pursuit 
of this object it is needful to select our plants 
wdth care. 

Among several varieties of Strawberries,nota¬ 
bly Keen’s Seedling, a greater or lesser number 
of useless drones—that is, barren plants—find 
their way. Naturally these plants, having 
done nothing else, grow ; they throw 7 out a pro¬ 
digious number of strong runners—from twenty 
to thirty to a plant is no uncommon progeny ; 
and they root speedily and make rapid progress. 
Hence it comes to pass that the person w r ho 
layers the Strawberry runners, unless carefully 
instructed, is almost sure to lay these barren 
plants. Woo betide those who trust to these 
next spring ; they will prove nearly all barren 
or worthless. Degenerate plants — spurious, 
barren, or comparatively unfruitful—are apt to 
creep in among other varieties, though seldom 
in such numbers as among Keen’s ; and if they 
are layered, mortification and disappointmet are 
the issue. To guard against such failures, it is 
ood practice either to pull up and destroy every 
oubtful plant while the Strawberries are in 
fruit, or to layer the plants for forcing at that 
time Then, of course, only the runners of the 
beBt and most fruitful varieties w'ould be chosen ; 
and there are great differences among Straw¬ 
berry plants of the self-same sorts grown side 
by side. By selecting only and always the best, 
doubtless our strains would be improved, while 
we should esflupe that greatest of disappoint¬ 
ments—the finding of nothing but leaves when 
wc come to look for fruit next spring. 

The best and quickest mode of proceeding is 
to layer the runners in pots at first. Somfe use 
small pots or pieces of turf to root them in, 
others shift into tho next size as soon as rooted, 
and finally into the fruiting pots. Others layer 
them in 6-in. pots at once. Either way aimvera 
well. The latter, how*ever, is apt to exhaust 
the soil before the roots are able to feed freely 
upon its richness. In preparing the small 3-in. 
pots in w'hich to layer the runners, no drainage 
is required ; a little of the fibry portion of the 
loam is placed in the bottom, and over it a pinch 
of soot, to prevent the ingress of worms; the 
compost is then pressed in firmly. One matter, 
though a small one, is worthy of note, and that 
is, not to place the plants singly on the beds, 
but in rows closely together, for the convenience 
of watering them. The runners should be kept 
in their place by a small In two weeks 

the plants w r ill be established, when they may 
be removed from the parent plant. The pots 
should be placed on a bed oi ashes, or some 
hard bottom, and an airy position, where they 
will be exposed to tiic sun, should be selected. 
In two or three wrecks the small pots will be 
w ell filled with roots, and the plants should be 
potted into the fruiting pots ; 6-in. will be large 
enough for the earliest, and 6-in. for the late- 
fruiting plants. In potting, the compost, which 
should consist of four parts turfy loam and one 
part of short stable manure, should be well 
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rammed in with a wooden rammer, as firm pot¬ 
ting is essential to successful culture. The depth 
of planting is also very important. The plants 
should not be placed deeper in the fruiting pots 
than they were in the small ones. It is also 
very necessary to choose a suitable position for 
the plants after they are potted. The plants 
should not be crowded together, and they should 
have an open position, fully exposed to the sun, 
with a little shelter, if possible, from the north 
and east. If no other place is available, place 
them on one of the kitchen garden quarters 
which has been cleared of a crop of early vege¬ 
tables ; make the space level, and as it is not 
convenient in this case to cover the ground with 
ashes or some similar material, to prevent the 
worms froir* coming In, place bricks flat on the 
ground, and on these stand the pots. Not only 
does this effectually prevent the worms from 
getting into the pots, but the air circulates more 
freely underneath than when the pots are placed 
on the level ground. 

When worms get into the pots, they do much j 
damage by loosening the mould, and also by j 
stopping the drainage. They may be destroyed 
by watering the plants with clear lime-water, or j 
the plants may be turned out of the pots and . 
the worms picked from the ball, returning it I 
back intact into the pot agaki. During the j 
summer and early autumn mouths the plants 


ing Strawberries, the writer gives the preference 
to pegging. I wish to state that I have tried 
both pegs and stones for keeping down the run 
ners, and would certainly prefer the stones. The 
runners should be laid as soon as possible, which 
is often before the fruit is gathered. In picking 
the fruit a great many of the runners get kicked 
out; if they are pegged they will often get broken 
off; but if a stone is laid on them they will only 
drag off, which can soon be placed on again. 
Another reason why I like the stone is, because 
there is always moisture underneath it, which 
assists the runners in making roots. My system 
is to bring them into every other row, in which 
wav they are not so likely to be interfered with, 
and plunge all the pots into the ground level 
with the rim of the pots. In this way they do 
not require half the amount of water, as they 
must not be allowed to get dry.^-J. L. D. 

Thinning' the Fruit of Out-door 
Grapes. —This is a point of great importance 
as regards the culture of out-door Grapes. No 
plant has suffered more than the Vino has done 
from over-cropping. I have even known as 
many as six bunches to be left on a single shoot. 
Under such heavy crops, out-of-door Vines have 
often drooped and withered. Similar reckless¬ 
ness would ruin every Vine under glass through¬ 
out the kingdom in less than a year. Small 
fruited Vines, such as the Claret, Burgundy, 





Rose Cuttings Struck in a Bottle of Water. 


will grow very rapidly. All the attention they 
require is to pinch off the runners they produce, 
and supply them plentifully with water. The 
leaves are sometimes attacked by a small green 
maggot, which must be destroyed by hand-piek- 
ing. Ked spider is the most troublesome pest 
to the Strawberry grower. In hot, dry seasons, 
the plants are oft-tunes attacked before they are 
potted ; if so, an opportunity will be afforded 
to dip the plants in some solution destructive 
to this pest while they are being potted. Should 
it appear afterwards, syringe the plants well 
with clear water until the insects are dislodged. 
The plants must not be left out-of-doors too 
late in the autumn, as, should the pots get satu¬ 
rated with wet, the roots will be injured. There 
are various ways of disposing of them at this 
season of the year ; but nothing answers better 
than to stand the plants on shelves near the 
glass, in pits or houses, which can be heated in 
the event of severe frosts setting in. Cold 
frames answ'er very well, but the pots must \)& 
plunged, to prevent the frosts from getting to 
the roots. The best kinds for forcing are — 
Keen’s Seedling, Htfricart do Thury, President, 
Sir Charles Napier, Sir Harry, Sir Joseph Pax¬ 
ton, and British Queen. If only one kind is 
needed Sir Charles Napier is the best; if two 
kinds, one early and the other late, Keen’s Seed¬ 
ling and Sir Charles Napier. S. D. 


Strawberries Out-of-doors.— In the 
excellent article by “ J. D.,” June 14, on layer- 
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or White Cluster may carry two or three bunchc s 
on each spur; but with all the larger Grapes 
one only should be the rule and two the excep¬ 
tion—that is, w'hen the bunches are small or 
the wood long-jointed, two bunches may be left 
on a spur. Then, as to the number of shoots to 
an eye, one only for fruit bearing among the 
larger sorts, and two for the very smallest. A 
free but discriminate thinning of the bunches is 
one of the first conditions of success. As to the 
time of thinning, there is no occasion to be pre¬ 
cipitate. Our capricious springs are rather apt 
to take the matter into their own cold hands, 
and to thin the bunches to excess. It is, there¬ 
fore, best not to thin the bunches until the 
berries are fairly formed. Then, first of all, of 
course, any imj>erfectly set, small, badly-forme.l 
bundles should be cut olF, and the best, as well 
as the largest, left. Grapes grown for wine only 
need not have the berries thinned, but all the 
larger varieties ought to be thinned. About 
three weeks from the time of setting is the best 
season for thinning. If left till they get 
squeezed together the work is difficult, a id the 
berries left get bruised and injured. As to the 
extent to which thinning should be carried, one 
taken and another left is a safe rule for small 
Grapes, such as Frontignans and Muscadines ; 
andonoleft for two cutoff for Hamburghs, Sweet- 
waters, &c., provided always that the bunches 
have set regularly. Sometimes they do not. 
Before thinning give the bunch a sudden shake, 
and most of the imperfect berries will drop, 
i Always leave the finest berries and the outside 


ones—a practice which adds considerably*to the 
size of the bunch. The proper thinning jf out- 
of-door Grapes is all that is needed In many 
localities to bring their quality nearly up to that 
of fruit grown in cool Vineries.—C. 


PROPAGATING. 


STRIKING ROSE CUTTINGS IN 
WATER. 

Wiiat is more beautiful during summer than a 
bed of Rosei, the shoots of which have been 
pegged down, so as to make the whole represent 
a mass of well-developed buds and fragrant 
flowers ? Roses, too, look well in the form of a 
hedge, and, as we write, we have “in our mind's 
eye Y ’ a hedge of Gloire de Dijon, on which there 
is every year abundance of pale fawn-coloured 
flowers and stout waxy foliage from May to 
November. This Rose is, in this instance, not 
grafted or budded, but is growing on its own 
roots. Rose cuttings strike readily, especially 
such as belong to the hardier and strongest grow ¬ 
ing kinds. Our illustration represents a mode 
of striking cuttings of this kind in bottles of 
soft w'ater, a plan as simple as it is practicable, 
inasmuch as cuttings taken off at any time 
during the summer will root in this way in from 
five to six w’eeks, after which they should be 
potted carefully and placed in a close frame for 
a week or so until they have become established, 
when they are quite ready for planting out in 
either beds or borders. The bottles may be of 
any convenient size, and may be placed oil 
shelves in the greenhouse, in a frame, or even 
in a sitting-room w r imlow, the attention they 
require being less than that bestowed on cut¬ 
tings inserted in pots in the usual way. 

Rose cuttings may also be struck in pots filled 
with moist Sphagnum Moss. Even eyes sepa¬ 
rated, as if for budding, but having a little more 
wood attached to them, may be rooted with 
facility in pans of light earth surfaced with sand. 
This practice is often resorted to in the case of 
new or rare kinds, and it is astonishing how- 
robust and vigorous the plants raised in this 
manner l>ecome. As regards striking in water. 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, and Bourbons strike 
in that way and root freely, and fine specimens 
of plants may bo raised in this way. As to 
Manetti stocks, cuttings may be planted in Sep¬ 
tember and October. Procure some strong 
shoot3 12 in. or 13 in. long, and carefully re¬ 
move all buds except the three top ones, which 
should be left to draw up the sap, and plant 
them in row’s 18 in. apart and 12 in. asunder in 
the row. Prepare the ground well before plant¬ 
ing, which should lie done with a spade, w ith 
which a trench should be cut for each row. 
In planting, place a little mixed sandy loam and 
leaf mould at the base of the cuttings, taking 
care to tread them in firmly, leaving the three 
buds out of the ground. If the cuttings do 
well, and are good and strong, they will be fit 
for budding the following season. If the w inter 
is severe, it is advisable to protect a little by 
means of some long straw'y litter shaken over 
the beds. Those who wish to plant a few Brier 
stocks for budding the following season will be 
able to obtain some at the time indicated above, 
as Briers may then be had ; care should be 
taken, however, not to allow their roots to get 
frosted. Plant in row's, allowing 12 in. betw een 
each stock. If a quantity is required to Ikj 
planted, put them in i i o.ouble lines, allowing 
18 in. bctw'eeu the two rows, and 2 ft. be¬ 
tween each set of double rows, so as to afford 
room for budding. The root of the Brier re¬ 
quires careful pruning in order to remove all 
spurious wood and bruised bark, leaving a neat 
club root; by so doing, stocks of this kind will 
certainly callus and root very much quicker 
than when they are not properly root-pruned, 
an operation to which all Brier stocks should 
be subjected before they are planted. 


Hybridising Pelargoniums.— A raiser 
of new varieties who has had twenty years’ ex¬ 
perience informs us that the process of cross¬ 
breeding must be learned by practice ; it cannot 
be taught in books. But he gives these hints 
as aids to beginners. Pollen hi usually to be had 
from any variety, so do not be anxious about 
that. Your first care should be to fix on the 
seed-bearing ttow-er, and the moment it begins 
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to open, and before it is open, take a tiny pair 
of scissors and cut out the stamens. This is to 
prevent its being fertilised by its own pollen. 
Now you may think of the pollen to fertilise it 
with ; and on the second day after the flower 
opens the stigma is usually fully developed, and 
the cross will take. The smallest particle, ap¬ 
plied by a camel’s-hair pencil, is enough, and it 
should be applied at mid-day. 


House and Window Gardening. 

HOME FLOWERS. 

Nobody avho has not tried it can imagine what 
is the continual stimulus and refreshment of 
plant-rearing as a pursuit of leisure hours, when 
once sufficient progress has been made to ensure 
a fair proixirtion of successes. The most rudi¬ 
mentary love of flowers, if genuine, and a couple 
of Hyacinths or pots of Musk, are enough to 
begin with. As we watch the plants and feed 
th mi, and wait upon them, a strange sort of 
sympathy with them grows up within us. Their 
innocent green natures became a part of our 
own ; and we acquire something of their wil¬ 
ling gladness and patient tenacity. The way 
in which they respond to every gleam of sun- 
ehne and adapt themselves to all sorts of acci¬ 
dents is a constant source of pleasant surprise. 

Of course this pleasure is missed entirely by 
rich people, whose flowers are supplied by con¬ 
tract. And it is clearly enjoyed with great 
keenness by the poor, who often devote their 
one window entirely to a few plants, which, one 
can see at a glance, have had undisturbed pos¬ 
session of it for weeks or months, and have filled 
it with a beautifully adapted growth which can 
be obtained by no other means, and which also 
implies incessant watchfulness and incessant 
delight the part of their guardians. Many 
people have speculated on the causes of the 
remarkable success of the poor in growing flowers 
in windows. Some attribute it to their habit of 
putting the flowers out in the rain, some to the 
absence of gas and of great dryness of atmo¬ 
sphere ; but there can be little doubt that the 
real explanation at bottom is, that the half- 
dozen plants in a cottage window are so many 
ewe-lambs, the apple of their owner’s eye and 
the pride of his heart. They are watched and 
brooded over and cherished like children, and 
their guardians arc always at hand, and lead 
regular monotonous lives, and arc not distracted 
by many interruptions, or called away by fre¬ 
quent engagements. And so the plants prosper 
under the master’s eye, and one family acquires 
a reputation for its Tulips and another ior its 
tleraniums; one neighlxnir has a knack of 
striking Myrtle cuttings, and another knows 
how to use old bones and rags a3 manure for her 
fruit trees ; and many a quaint and kindly tra¬ 
dition springs up with the plants, an l is handed 
on from mother to daughter, from cottage t • 
cottage. ; 

If yoil live in one small room you nre dliven I 
to choose the kind of plant which will fl iirish I 
in that particular aspect. You cannot •■heck ' 
your plants by incautiously moving them aitout, I 
or by opening sometimes one window and some- 
times another; or by occasional absences from 
home, and consequent suspension of fires. Cot¬ 
tage flowers never change hands with a chan t e 
of servants, or suffer neglect because of a 
question “whoso place it is” to water them. 
There is really much less difficulty in learning 
to manage them than is commonly supposed. A 
certain study of a few very simple conditions 
which are essential to all vegetation, and of the 
brood distinctions between various classes of 
plants and the different states of atmosphere 
which they require, and which are often afforded 
by different parts of the same house or even of 
the same room, is the first step. When we 
know what is meant by drainage, what is the 
general effect of glass, what are the different 
■ways of giving water and securing dryness or 
moisture for roots and foliage, and a proper 
season of rest for each plant; which are the 
sheltered and which the unavoidably draughty 
corners of our rooms, which "lass of plants re¬ 
quire air and sunshine, and which others enjoy 
shade and a steamy atmosphere; and have 
acquired a habit of instinctively noting these 
things, a sufficient foundation is laid for any 
amount and refineinentp^skill to sprinzup from. 


Nothing that is not human goes so far to make 
any particular house into a home as the plants 
which grow up in and about it. Feople living 
even in London, if they have any scrap of garden 
or only a few healthy pots of flowers, feel a pang 
at the thought of leaving them, though it may 
lie to visit the native haunts of our brightest 
flowers. And yet how easily, when we have to 
“ flit,” we can take our flowers with us, or .at 
least plant a new genetation of them in our new 
home. 

It is curious, by the by, to observe how much 
there is in common lictween tending plantB and 
tending children or the sick. The old nurse in 
a family, whoso nurslings have grown up and 
left her hands free, seems to take naturally to 
window gardening as an outlet for her habit of 
cherishing. And how many hospital wards have 
a Fernery or a few bright pots in which the 
women whose days or nights are spent in minis¬ 
tering to the sick find refreshment and delight 
in ministering also to the needs of creatures 
who not themselves suffer, but brighten and 
relieve the sufferers beside them. The same 
watchful tenderness, the same instinctive read¬ 
ing of the signs of physical conditions, and 
promptness in amending them, which make 
a good nurse go far to make a good gardener, 
and the practice of gardening might even be in 
many respects a useful preparation for tending 
human patients. 

There is in attending to flowers just that mix¬ 
ture of manual with mental occupation which is 
to most people peculiarly restoring as a relaxa¬ 
tion, with the advantage that whatever is too 


my window, and it always bloomed well with 
mo. Last summer I covered the surface of the 
soil deeply with Mo3s, with the view of keepw' 
the soil cool and moist; but, unfortunately, the 
Moss was allowed to remain on too late in the 
season ; for, on removing it in autumn, I found 
that the bark of the stem was quite rotten where- 
ever the Moss had come in contact w ith it, and, 
doubtless, eventually the plant will die. Let 
me hope, therefore, that others as well as my¬ 
self may profit by this little bit of practical 
experience. 


BASKETS OF ROSES. 

Roses in a cut state are always welcome, and a 
tastefully arranged basket of them constitutes 
one of the most elegant floral ornaments that 
can be obtained for the decoration of the draw¬ 
ing-room. Three important points may be urged 
in their favour. Firstly, Roses will keep fresh 
for a comparatively long time ; secondly, they 
arc not difficult to arrange ; thirdly, they can be 
bought for a small sum, if not growing in one’s 
own garden, ami any one who docs possess a 
garden, large or small, is cure to have Roses. 
Baskets made of different materials for holding 
ordinary cut flowers can be bought, but for 
Roses I prefer those made of glass, as the clear 
crystal snows up the rich colours of the Roses 
and their variously tinted foliage better than 
any other material. In glass baskets the 
flowers should nestle among Moss instead of 
sand, which, when seen through the glass, has a 
bad effect. 



A liasket of Matechal Niel Roses for Room Derivation. 
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heavy in the manual part of the work can be ] 
easily de’cgated to others, as it scarcely requires 
any skill. The mental part of the work, on 
the other hand, is not severe, and is all inter¬ 
woven with keen and simple pleasures—the [ 
pleasure of beautiful colours and forms, of fra¬ 
grance, and of freshness—not to mention asso¬ 
ciation and hope. Our plants make just enough 
demand upon us to beguile us into a little daily 
burring among them, which soon becomes a 
delightful habit; and though they will supply 
any amount ot occupation, they never require 
enough attention to bo a serious interruption to 
other pursuits. The very busy and very lazy 
may enjoy watching the continual growth and 
unfolding of Ferns in their glass abode without 
lifting a finger for weeks at a time to do any¬ 
thing for them ; while there is room for any 
amount of delightful pottering over climbing or 
freely flowering plants ; and if once a spirit of 
anything like scientific observation gets a foot¬ 
ing in our minds, there is no limit to the mate¬ 
rials they will supply for it. Perhaps the thief 
drawback, in a moral point of view, to the ad¬ 
vantages of window gardening is the really 
bloodthirsty spirit of revenge and intolerance 
which it kindles against slugs, spiders, wire- 
worms, green fly, and other blameless creatures 
struggling for existence, with exasperating and, 
as it sometimes appears to us, almost fiendish 
ingenuity. No doubt even they have interest¬ 
ing habits, but the window gardener who could 
watch them in a calmly scientific spirit must be 
more or less than human .—Saturday Review. 


My Window Rose Tree.— For several 
years I had a little crimson China Rose tree in 


The arrangement as to colours must be, of 
course, according to taste ; some prefer their 
Roses to 1x5 all of one colour, such as crimson ; 
others like white or pink, and some mixed 
colours. In the accompanying illustration, 
Matechal Niel has been used in the form of full¬ 
blown and half-opened buds, set off with foliage 
of the same and the young brown foliage of other 
Roses. Round the handle is twisted a spray of 
the Creeping Fern (Lygodium scandens), but a 
piece of variegated Ivy, Japan Honeysuckle, or 
any thing of that kind, would look quite as 
effective. Opinions differ, I know, as to the 
propriety of mixing Ferns with Roses in pre¬ 
ference to their own foliage, but for my own 
part I prefer their own leaves, when the arrange¬ 
ment consists wholly of Roses. If of mixed 
flowers, then light Ferns might be used with ad¬ 
vantage. I need scarcely add that besides 
Roses there are many other flowers that might 
be arranged in baskets for the drawing-room, 
and with excellent effect: but I have used Roses 
to illustrate my subject on this occasion, owing 
to the high estimation in which they are held, 
and their-suitability for the purpose now under 
consideration. A. II. 


An easily-made Filter.— Takeacommon 
garden flower-pot, 9 in. in diameter and 10 in. 
deep. The drainage hole must bo stopped (not 
too tightly) with a piece of clean sponge. A layer 
of about 2 in. of animal charcoal is first placed 
in the pot, then a second layer of clean sand, 
upon which a layer of 3 in. of clean coarse gravel 
is placed. The pot can be set over an earthen 
jar, into which an abundant suj ply of pure water 
will filter for all drinking purposes. 
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VEGETABLES. 


SALSAFY AND SCORZONERA. 

To grow Salsafy crisp ard white in flesh like 
the Parsnip, a rich, deep, veil-pulverised soil is 
required that bus been well manured for some 
other crop the previous year. It should be 
trenched in autumn or early winter, and thrown 
up into rough ridges to sweeten and get well 
pulverised by seed-sowing time. The following 
spring the ground should be forked down on a 
(fry day between the middle of March and the 
first week in April, drills drawn 1 ft. apart and 
the seed dropped into them thinly. The plants, 
after their appearance abovo ground, should soon 
be thinned in the rows from 9 in. to 1 ft. from 
each other, and the ground should be kept 
thoroughly surface-stirred all the following sum¬ 
mer. The return for this will be a crop of even, 
good-sized, clean-shaped roots as large as a 
moderate sized Surrey Carrot. On noli, deep, 
well-prepared land, if the roots be required to 
grow very large, it will be necessary to sow 
thinly, and have the plants a greater distance 



A Bundle of well-grown Scorzonera, as scon in the 
Market. 

apart in the rows, with the addition of 
heavy manuring. By these means the object 
will be attained. If the manure be deeply 
buried, so that the tap-root may run straight 
down to it to find it out—which it will do—the 
roots will grow as large as a good-sized Parsnip. 
If the manure be only buried shallowly, and 
intermixed with the soil in digging, forking, or 
trenching, scarcely a straight, tapering, well- 
formed root will be produced ; but a parcel of 
rough, forked, ill-shaped bunches of roots will 
surely be the return. 

Although an old vegetable, long known and 
used in this country—and a very useful and good 
one, too, for second course, served with white 
sauce, throughout autumn and winter—never¬ 
theless, it has not made that progress for culi¬ 
nary purposes it really deserves to have done. 
Since the Potato disease has been so destructive, 
it has got better known and more in use, but 
not to the extent it should have been, consider¬ 
ing its usefulness as a vegetable that may be in 
constant use at least nine months in the year. 
It is one of the most valuable substitutes for 
the Potato, and a heavy weighty crop can be 
produced from any kind of soil. If prepared 
and managed as above directed, it would be a 
valuable root for a change nt cottage gardeners’ 
and tradesmen’s tables. A few rows sown in 
an odd comer would produce many a good dish 
of wholesome food throughout winter. A plant 
or two placed in any comer for seed produces a 
succession of deep purple flowers as pretty as 
those of many cultivated border plants. The 
roots can bo taken up in autumn and stored as 
Parsnips or Carrots, or kft in the ground and 
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mulched in winter. When lifting the roots 
care must be taken not to injure them in any 
way, as they quickly bleed, and loss of flavour 
to the root is the result. 

Scorzonera is grown for the root, as in the case 
of Salsafy, but the root has a different appear¬ 
ance, inasmuch as it grous longer and more 
slender than Salsafy. It is also more apt to run 
to seed. They are both cooked in the same 
manner, and the same mode of culture recom¬ 
mended for Salsafy will answer perfectly for 
Scorzonera. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

The following extract* record the dailu practice in one of 
the bc*i oardens in the south of England. It teemed to 
v* that such a concige record of the work done on each 
day would he a more useful reminder for mott people 
than the usual form of calendar. Readers in northern 
and cold districts must, as a general rule, allow from 
ten toff teen days later, or even more (according to lati¬ 
tude and oddness or elevation of district) difference for 
performing the various operations. 

Juno 30. —Sowing Canadian Wonder and 
Long-podded Negro French Beans. Pricking off 
rccdling Violas. Planting out Ten-week Stocks 
and Asters. Thinning out Spinach and Turnips. 
Stopping and nailing in shoots of Tomatoes. 
Taking up early Ash-leaf Kidney Potatoes and 
spreading them out in the sun to ripen well for 
early crops next season. Levelling flower 
borders and looking over carpet bedding. M nich¬ 
ing Morello Cherries and watering them. 
Gathering Strawberries for preserving. Water¬ 
ing all Celery and Cauliflower plants. 

July 1. —Sowing Early Horn Carrots and 
red and white Turnip Radishes. Potting off 
herbaceous Calceolarias, Primulas, and Cine¬ 
rarias. Mulching late Peas with rotten manure 
and well watering them. Thinning out Chicory, 
Dandelion, Salsify, and Scorzonera. Planting 
out Lettuces and Endive ; also Marjoram and 
Sweet Basil. Watering ail newly-planted 
Broccoli and Brussels Sprouts. Taking nets off 
early Cherries and putting them over Currant 
bushes to protect them from birds. Turning 
over gravel walks where covered with Moss, to 
give them a fresh appearance. 

July 2.—Sowing All the Year Round, the 
Favourite, and Carters Giant White Cos 
Lettuces; alsoGreon-curled and Batavian Endive. 
Potting first batch of Strawberries for forcing. 
Planting out Celery and Cardoons. Giving 
Asparagus beds a light dressing of salt. Mulch¬ 
ing and watering Peach trees on walls. Staking 
Peas and getting them earthed up. Thinning 
Early Horn Carrots. Sticking Peas and getting 
them earthed up. 

July 3.— Sowing Omega and Ne Plus Ultra 
Peas. Potting on small plants of Dracaenas and 
Pandanus Veitehi for table use, Planting out 
Cauliflowers and late Broccoli. Giving early 
Celery a little earthing, also first planted Leeks. 
Gathering Raspberries for preserving. Clearing 
off Cauliflower stumps, manuring the ground, 
and getting it dug up ready for other crops. 
Looking over Cucumbers and Melons, stopping 
them, ami giving them a little earthing where 
required. Nailing and tying the leaders of 
Peach trees. Watering all Tomatoes, and mulch¬ 
ing them with rotten manure. 

July 4. —Sowing late crop of Broad Beans 
and Mignonette for autumn flowering. Putting 
in cuttings of choice Pelargoniums. Potting 
on Balsams. Gathering Apricots for bottling. 
Drawing drills for Turnips, and well watering 
them previous to sowing. Renovating linings 
round all manure frames. Looking over V ineries, 
tying down leaders, and stopping the laterals 
where required. Nailing in leading shoots on 
Apricot and Plum trees. Giving Peach trees in 
early house a good washing with soft soap, sul¬ 
phur, and Quassia-chip water, to keep down | 
W8CCt8. 

July 5. —Sowing Early Snowball and 
American Strap-leaf Turnips. Planting out a 
four-light pit with Tender and True Cucumbers. 
Stickinglate-sown Scarlet Runner Beans. Fork¬ 
ing and Dutch-hoeing amongst all growing crops. 
Gathering Laxton’s Unique Peas for seed. 
Salting walks to keep down woeds. Turning 
manure and mixing it with salt and soot. 
Watering .all the newly-laid Strawberry runners. 


Flowers. 

Climbing plants that are grown in pots and 
upon trellises should, when they have set a good 
crop of flowers, l>e trained over the trellises, 
but not too closely. Subjects of the above cha¬ 
racter that are grown permanently ns roof 
climbers should not bo allowed to go too long 
without training, or they become an impenetrable 
thicket of shoots, and necessitate much cutting 
away. Do not allow plants grown for this pur¬ 
pose to become too much crowded, or they suffer 
themselves and injure everything grown under 
them. 

Every means should now be employed to pro¬ 
long the blooming of such plants as are at present 
in flower in greenhouses and conservatories, as 
well as to encourage such as are progressing 
for that kind of decoration. Owing to the greater 
number of conservatories being usually much 
loftier than ordinary houses for plant growing, 
a much greater surface is exposed to the action 
of the sun ; consequently, the atmosphere is 
much drier, so much so, indeed, during the long 
summer days, as to make short work of the 
greater number of blooming plants available at 
this season. The borders that usually exist for 
climbers should lie kept as moist as is consistent 
with the well-being of the plants growing in 
them ; the moisture given off from them will, in 
some measure, counteract the dryness of the 
atmosphere, and on available occasions, especially 
early in the mornings and in the evenings, water 
should be applied under the stages, where such 
exist, and on the tables, yet not so plentifully 
as to occasion the unsightly inconvenience of 
wet paths to walk upon. Moisture applied in 
this way lias not'only the effect of benefiting the 
blooming plants, but tends to keep down red 
spider, which generally has a particularly genial 
feeding ground on conservatory climbers. The 
latter should have forcible applications of water 
from the syringe or from the garden engine 
occasionally. Thin shading materially (in all 
cases movable) should lie used not only for the 
roof, but for the sidc3 of the house next the sun, 
if the house be lofty. Assist by all necessary 
attention Fuchsias, Liliums, Amarantus, Balsams, 
Pelargoniums, Vallotas, Cassia corymbosa, 
(yellow), Witsenia corymbosa (blue), two plants 
of easy culture, but not nearly so often met with 
as they deserve. Achimenes, Gesnera Cooperi 
and Doncklaari, Tydaeas, and Gloxinias, should 
be properly and carefully hardened by giving 
them plenty of light and placing them near 
where air is admitted in the stove before their 
introduction to the conservatory, where they 
should be placed in such a position as to be so 
far removed from draughts as possible ; by such 
means such plants inay be mane to last in good 
condition for a considerable time ; and it is neces¬ 
sary to employ plants of this description during 
the next two months, when there is a greater 
scarcity of blooming subjects for conservatory 
decoration than at any other time during the 
year. Attend well to all autumn and winter 
blooming plants. 

The first batch of Hydrangeas should now be 
potted, using pure peat and sand for a portion, 
and loam and sand for the rest of the stock ; 
by this means, in all probability, both the blue 
and pink colours will be secured. Attend well 
to indoor Ferns in the way of water, especially 
such as have filled their pots with roots ; any in¬ 
attention to this matter results in the destruction 
of that healthy green appearance of the foliage 
which is the most prominent characteristic of 
well-grown plants. Do not maintain a higher 
temperature than is necessary for healthy de¬ 
velopment, such being inimical to persistency of 
foliage or to its endurance if required for cutting. 
Keep down insects by repeated light fumigations 
in preference to performing that operation seldom 
and severely. Azaleas should now be making 
active growth, which should be encouraged by 
syringings overhead every afternoon, shutting 
up early, and keeping the plants thoroughly 
free from their two great enemies, tliripsandred 
spider. Plants that require re-potting, if their 
roots are active, should be shifted at once, using 
nothing but good peat and sufficient sand to keep 
the soil sweet. Hard-wooded plants that have 
been potted some time, and that are growing 
freely, should now be no longer shaded in bright 
weather ; but, on the contrary, should be fully 
exposed to the sun, throwing water liberally 
about under the stages and amongst the pots, so 
as to counteract drying influences. Young stock 
that was potted early, and that is growing 
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vigorously, nifty be benefited by a further shift. 
Some growers of Heaths re-pot such as require 
it about this time, when the plants have done 
flowering; l*ut it is much bettor to defer the 
operation until the autumn, when the weather 
gets cooler. Pick off all seed-pods, if seed is not 
wanted, as soon as the flowers are decayed, as 
the production of seed greatly exhausts the 
energies of plants. 

Asters and Stocks.— Successional plants 
of these may be planted out, and by putting in 
a later batch the bloom may be kept up further 
in the season. Asters, especially, are so useful 
for cutting that it is desirable to have them as 
late as they can be had. 

Auriculas.—I have usually potted these 
early in May, and have sometimes made a start 
the last week in April, but it is now the third 
week in June, and not a plant has yet been re¬ 
potted. Perforce we will have an opportunity 
of testing late potting this year sorely against 
our wilL The plants are certainly looking well 
and are forming good crowns, as well as pro¬ 
ducing a goodly number of offsets. They have 
required a little attention in the way of picking 
off withered leaves and stirring the surface soil 
m the pots a little. A celebrated grower told 
me quite recently that July and August were 
the best months in which to pot Auriculas, and 
the reason he gave was this : that the offsets 
were formed by that time, and that the operation 
of re-potting afforded an excellent opportunity 
to remove them. It is very desirable to attend 
to the offsets. I try to get them off close to the 
stem, and, if possible, with a little bit of root 
attached to them. I pot these small offsets in 
very small pots, and place them at once in hand- 
lights, from which the air is very nearly ex¬ 
cluded. The lights should also be put in a shady 
place. 

Carnations and Picotees.— Tying the 
bundles to sticks, disbudding, and destroying 
green fly have been the work for the last week 
or two. Arrangements must now be made to 
get a place ready in which to bloom the plants. 
The best is a light, airy greenhouse ; ours is 
span-roofed, and it answers admirably. There 
must of necessity be movable shading to place 
over the glass when the sun’s rays are too power¬ 
ful. Those who have not a house to spare may 
haye some spare glass-lights from frames not in 
use. A light railing may be erected high enough 
to clear the heads of bloom ; on this the lights 
may be placed, and, as a further protection from 
cutting winds and driving rains, some shading 
may be nailed round the sides. If any of the 
flowers are likely to burst the calyx, a strip of 
matting should be tied round it. 

Pinks. —These are all* planted in beds, and 
the season seems exactly to suit them, as we 
never had a finer bloom, and all the flowers are 
well laced. The object of the Pink grower is to get 
good, regular facing into the flowers, without 
which size and quality are nothing. It is very 
desirable to get the plants into their flowering 
quarters, say, by the end of October. Just 
previous to writing this I was looking over a 
good collection, and was much disappointed to 
see that not half of the varieties were laced, and 
rightly conjectured that the plants were not put 
out into the bed until the spring. If the plants 
are strong and healthy not one of them will 
suffer in the winter, but if, through any unto¬ 
ward accident, any of them should die, it is easy 
to keep a reserve from which to draw, in order 
to fill up their places. See that the beds are 
quite free from weeds, and that all the flowers 
are tied to neat sticks. 


Gladioli—These are looking well so far, 
but will flower late ; what they want now is 
plenty of heat. If hot, dry weather should set 
m, I would immediately mulch the beds with 
rotten manure, and apply water freely if thought 
needful. It is also necessary to place sticks to 
the plants in the earliest stages of the spikes, 
as tne broad leaves are lunch acted upon by 
gales of wind, and if the roots get loosened the 
plants soon fall over. 

Tulips. —The roots of these ought to be 
lifted at once and stored in a dry place until 
planting time. Regular Tulip growers have 
drawers fitted with boxes divided into compart¬ 
ments, into which each variety is placed and 
numbered. I simply lift the roots and clean 
' Vun, placing each var iety in a small flower-pot, 
:ie!i 13 stored in :i dry loft, and thus managed 
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they keep in good condition until planting timo. 
Before this is published I hope to have our3. 
stored, as the foliage is quite dead. 

Pansies. —We have a bed of seedlings 60 ft. 
long, the plants in which have bloomed con¬ 
tinuously since March,- and each plant lias at 
present from twenty to fifty flowers fully ex¬ 
panded upon it. The bed has been no trouble 
to us, as the plants have fully covered the sur¬ 
face, quite choking any weeds that dared to ap¬ 
pear above ground. To all who do not care to 
incur the expense of cultivating named sorts I 
recommend seedlings. If the seeds be obtained 
from the beat flowers a largo proportion of the 
produce will be as good as the parents.—J. 

Fruit. 

If not very carefully looked after now, red 
spider will quickly multiply, for no kind of 
weather is more favourable to it3 increase than 
that which usually occurs in June or July. 
Dryness at the root often assists its development 
more than dryness in the atmosphere, and Vines 
on light soils are more liable to be affected than 
those in moist, still loam. It is, however, bad 
management to allow the pest to develop from 
excessive dryness; and unprotected outside 
borders, filled with roots, must be well watered, 
for where the bottom re ;ts on plenty of drainage 
the soil becomes quickly parched. Where rough 
manure is not regarded as unsightly, the surface 
of the border may receive a coating to the depth 
of C in. or more offthie material in a moist state ; 
and the soil may then, bo forked over and left 
rough, waterTieing applied plentifully after the 
manure has been laid on. This may be done 
with advantage to all Vines bearing fruit, except¬ 
ing those*upon which it is ripe, or nearly so. 
When the soil is somewhat exhausted, the 
manure is of assistance in perfecting the crop, 
especially where it is at all excessive. All young 
Vines, planted at any time this season, will have 
their roots very near the surface. The slightest 
check in any form wall be injurious to them for 
years to come. When Grapes are all cut every 
attention should be paid to getting the wood 
ripened thoroughly, and trying to get the Vines 
into a Btate of rest by taking the lights off when 
it can be done, or exposing them to the air as 
much as possible. Give abundance of air night 
and day, and gentle fire-heat in dull weather to 
Grapes not yet ripe in late Vineries. All Grapes 
intended to be kept late should be well thinned, 
and, if possible, got thoroughly coloured and 
ripened by the end of Septeinber. 

In late Peach houses syringing the trees and 
sprinkling the paths once or twice a day will all 
help to keep up a moist atmosphere ana to keep 
down red spider and aphis. The stopping and 
thinning of the shoots of Fig trees bearing the 
second crop must now be attended to. Keep 
a moist atmosphere by frequent syringings and 
sprinkling the paths with water to keep down 
red spider. Still maintain a steady’bottom-heat 
to Melons by means of linings, or hot-water 
pipes if in houses or pits. Mulch the surface of 
the beds with well fermented horse manure, the 
same as for a Mushroom bed, and keep this well 
watered till the fruit begins to ripen. Melons 
when swelling require plenty of water at the 
roots, not dribblets on the surface, but a good 
soaking to reach the bottom roots. Sow seed 
now for the autumn supply of fruit, and if the 
plants are to be grown in pits heated with hot- 
water pipes, the supply of late fruit will be more 
certain than when grown in manure frames. 
This is a^good time for setting and marking the 
fruit of any good sort of Cucumber that it is 
desirable to keep for seed. Some grow their 
plants in large pots to seed from, and after care¬ 
fully fertilising the flowers, leave only from three 
to four fruit on a plant. By this mode success 
is more certain as to getting plenty of seed true 
to the sort than by trusting to fruit from plants 
exhausted by cropping. 

Go over Peaches and Nectarines out-of-doors, 
and, if the fruit is still too thick remove more, 
as also superfluous shoots, but on no account 
take away too much leaf, for, in the season, this 
is worse in its effects upon the trees than the 
opposite extreme of neglecting to disbud them. 
Continue to use the garden engine or syringe two 
or three times a week, wetting the undersides of 
the leaves. If this is attended to little injury 
will be done by thrips and red spider, the worst 
enemies these fruits are affected by, and which 
not only materially injure the present crop but 
weaken the trees, thereby seriously affecting 


them in after years. These fruits will be bene¬ 
fited by mulching the ground with half-rotten 
manure. This is easily applied where the 
borders are not cropped with anything over the 
roots. 

Keep the hoe at work amongst bush fruits, so 
as to destroy weeds os they appear. It some¬ 
times happens that there is negligence in this 
respect, under the impression that the bushes do 
not suffer from the presence of weeds as culinary 
vegetable crops do. So far as intermediate 
effects go this may be the case, but, wherever 
they are allowed to grow, they exhaust the soil 
much more than ordinary cultivated plants do ; 
and to let any part of a garden become foul is 
simply a direct waste of the manure used, of 
which even bush fruit stand in need, although 
not to the same extent as vegetables. It is well 
to observe that if any portion of their garden, 
however small, be allowed to become a nursery 
for weeds, the seeds will he scattered by the 
wind in all directions, and will cause endless 
trouble afterwards, whilst the pleasure derived 
from the appearance alone of an orderly well- 
kept garden is worth consideration and all tho 
care that can be bestowed upon it. 

Vegetables. 

A clean garden, where every operation is 
carried out as soon as it requires attention, takes 
much less labour in the aggregate than one 
where things are continually behind ; and in the 
operation of weeding this is more than usually 
apparent. It frequently happens that at the 
time of preparing the ground there may have 
been a scarcity of manure, of which some crops 
have not received a sufficient quantity. Where 
this has been the case, make up the deficiency by 
the timely application of liquid manure. This 
should take place at the middle stages of growth, 
after the plants have taken a fair hold of the 
soil and are growing away freely, and when 
strength will be imparted at the time it is most 
required. It is, however, necessary to be cautious 
in the use of manure water; it must not be 
applied too strong, for plants, unlike animals, 
have not the power of rejecting the food that is 
given them, which, in a liquid state, goes direct 
to the roots, and is of necessity absorbed by 
them, even if their destruction be the result. 
If manure of a solid character—such, for instance, 
as that of fowls in a crude state, or guano that 
is lumpy and insufficiently broken—be dug into 
the sou, the case is somewhat different; the roots 
will not enter it, but will run in other directions 
to escape, as it were, the dangerous diet set 
before them. A little reflection upon the nature 
of the particular plant to which manure water is 
to be applied will, iu a great measure, be a safer 
guide as to the strength of the solution it is able 
to bear. As a rule rampant-growing subjects 
will stand a much stronger mixture than weak 
growers—Rhubarb, for instance, being benefited 
by it at a strength that would injure Peas. 
Runner Beans may receive it stronger than the 
weaker-growing dwarf varieties ; but in all cases 
it is better to be on the safe side and rather make 
the solution too weak than too strong. 

Parsley. —A little Parsley should now be 
sown on well-prepared rich ground ; sow in rows 
15 in. apart. This will not be disposed to run 
to seed so soon in the spring as that which was 
put in earlier. Thin out the early-sown plants, 
leaving them 9 in. or 10 in. asunder. If this is 
attended to in time there will be little to fear 
from canker at the root, which usually occurs 
when the plants are overcrowded. When Parsley 
is given sufficient room it can be kept through 
the winter with half the trouble and much 
greater certainty than where it is starved and 
weakly. 

Seakale. —Seakale can be grown either from 
pieces of the whipthong-like roots, cut in lengths 
of 6 in. or 8 in., which is the best method, or from 
seed sown early in April. If, by the latter 
method, the seeds are, as usual, put in four or 
six together, in rows at intervals of H ft. apart 
in the rows, and a like distance row from row, 
they will require to be thinned to a single plant 
in each case, and the ground between should bo 
kept well hoed, so as to destroy weeds. By this 
method, in good, deep, well enriched soil, a por¬ 
tion of the plant? will be strong enough for tak¬ 
ing up to force during the coming winter, the 
weaker ones being allowed to remain for another 
year. The great advantage in growing Seakale 
from root cuttings is that the plants have the 
start of those grown from seed, the greater part 
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making strong roots the first summer. Nearly 
all that are allowed to stand a second season will 
throw up flowers, which must be cut away, or 
they eompletly prevent the plants making strong 
crowns ; and under any treatment, these plants 
that have so thrown up a flower-stem are not so 
good as they otherwise would be; even when cut 
out as soon as it makes its appearance it causes 
the root to form several crowns, which are in¬ 
dividually weaker, and not so good for forcing 
as a plant with a single strong crown. 

The old system of growing Seakale in rows 
3 in. apart, the plant being the same distance 
asunder in the rows, and forcing it in the bed 
under pots made for the purpose and covered 
with leaves or other fermenting material, is ex¬ 
travagant in every way, both as regards the 
ground it occupies, the cost of pots, and the 
amount of labour involved. Forced in this way, 
it also often has an earthy taste. In the culti¬ 
vation of this vegetable it should be remembered 
that it is a marine plant, and, like its congeners, 
is fond of moisture and manure of a silene char¬ 
acter. Those who reside on the coast cannot do 
better than dig into the soil where it is grown 
plenty of rotten sea-weed ; where this is not at 
hand a good dressing of refuse salt—4 oz. or 6 oz. 
to the square yard—applied through the grow¬ 
ing season, but not so as absolutely to touch the 
plants, will be found highly beneficial to the 
crop. __ 

GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 

Few white-flowered plants equal this in wax¬ 
like purity, gracefulness of form, and delicate 
perfume ; and when blooms of this description 
are sent to market, they are sure to realise fair 
prices, even at a time when other flowers are 
plentiful. Like the Eucharis amazonica, flowers 
of the Stephanotis are everybody’s favourites, 
and they will last fresh for several days after 
being cut—a valuable property in the case of 
flowers grown for market purposes. For button¬ 
hole bouquets, about three single flowers or 
buds, backed by a bit of Maiden-hair Fern 
or frond of a Davallia, look remarkably well. 
They are well adapted for bouquets, and are used 
largely along with Orange blossom in all bridal 
lKiuquets ; while as a wreath for ladies’ hair 
nothing can be prettier than a cluster or two of 
expanded blos oms and unopened buds of Ste¬ 
phanotis, backed by its own thick rich green 
leaves. In forming wreaths of this description, 
the old or well-developed foliage only should be 
employed, .as the fresh young leaves soon droop 
and wither after being cut from the plant. 

The Stephanotis is easily propagated by means 
of cuttings made of the young wood, leaving a 
heel of old wood at the base. These should be 
inserted in a prepared cutting-pot, and covered 
with a bell-glass, placing the pot in a genial 
bottom-heat, either in a pit or propagating 
case ; in the latter case the bell-glass may be 
dispensed with. Cuttings of Stephanotis root 
freely at this season of the year in about a fort¬ 
night, but it is a saving of time to purchase 
plants that are established. These will grow 
freely if liberally treated, that is, if planted in 
go^l fibrous loam, crocks, and leaf-mould, to 
which sulticient coarse sandstone grit has been 
added to keep the soil open. In a conqiost 
of this kind the growth made is short-jointed 
and robust, and much more floriferous than 
coarser growth made by plants in well-manured 
composts. The Stephanotis likes a warm and 
genial temperature, where it can be trained 
close to the glass and fully exposed to the sun¬ 
light. It grows freely trained on glass parti¬ 
tions or back walls, but rarely flowers so well 
as when fully exposed nearer the glass. Some 
growers for market cover the roofs of their 
forcing houses with this plant, and obtain crops 
of its pearly, deliciously-scented flowers for nine 
or ten months out of twelve. It grows well in 
pots, in which it forms a fine exhibition plant, 
and it is one of the most striking of all plants 
thus treated ; but, where quantities of cut 
blooms are required, pot culture is too trouble¬ 
some, and does not pay half so well as when the 
plants are planted out and trained on the 
roof. 

T .ey should be pruned in rather closely al>out 
Dec inker or January, and they may be started 


into growth as required by means of a little extra 
heat and moisture. 

The Stephanotis is liable to become infested 
with mealy bug, which spoils the look of the 
foliage, and if this proliferous pest be not kept 
in check, the clusters of flowers also liecome 
infested. The best means of obviating this 
state of things is extreme cleanliness, for mealy 
bug rarely appears unless a plant has been 
neglected or irregularly treated with regard to 
moisture. Frequent syringings with water at 
from 80° to 100 I have found an excellent pre¬ 
ventive of insect pests and the plants seem to 
thoroughly enjoy this warm bath daily all 
through the summer, precautions being taken 
not to wet the fully-expanded flowers. This 
seldom happens where flowers are grown for 
cutting, every cluster being cut as soon as ever 
the buds show signs of opening, and the un¬ 
opened buds are rather benefited by syringing 
than otherwise. There are but few flowers that 
pay better than this and the Amazon Lily 
(Eucharis amazonica). 

A great deal depends on regular syringing, as 
above directed, and occasionally sponging over 
with soap and water (a very tedious process 
where the plant covers the roof of a house) ; 
but if the plant be already infested, nothing is 
better than repeated doses of Stevenson’s In¬ 


growth, it is one of the best that can be em¬ 
ployed for ordinary decorative purposes. It is 
of a dense dwarf character, ami is useful for 
grouping along with other slender-stemmed 
species. It is nearly allied to the common Date 
Palm (P. dactylifera), but it is more elegant in 
habit of growth than that kind. Like most 
other Palms, it grows freely in fibrous loam, and 
requires a liberal supply of moisture at the root. 
During the summer months it may be planted 
or plunged outside in sheltered positions. 



A Palm for a Greenhouse or other “cool” structure— \ 
Date (Phoenix gylvestris) as grown in the Pine apple N 

secticide, made a little stronger than directed in 
t »o printed instructions, and with this the plant 
should be syringed at least twice a week. At 
the time the plants are cut back, they should be 
carefully cleaned throughout, every insect and 
speck of dirt being Bponged or brushed off, using 
soft-soap and warm water, and syringing after¬ 
wards with clean soft water. C. 


CONSERVATORY PALMS. 

Nearly all Palms when in a small state are 
specially valuable for decorative purposes, and 
for the indoor decoration of apartments or the 
conservatory they are preferable to nearly all 
other fine-foliaged plants. Their leaves being 
of stout hard texture and having a glossy sur¬ 
face, withstand the dust and aridity of heated 
rooms much better than Ferns, Selaginellas, or 
similar soft-leaved plants grown for their beauty 
of form alone, while they are equally valuable 
for grouping along with flowering plants and 
early spring bulbs. In the culture of Palms 
great variety may be indulged in, as they vary con¬ 
siderably in habit. The species here figured (Pho*- 
nixsylvestris) has a rigid bristling habitof growth, 
and looks well in nearly any position in which it 
may be placed. We recently saw it in the Pine- 
ipple Nursery planted in an Italian basket, anil 
n iHv fringed with a pretty drooping Grass 
(Isolepis gracilis), the elfect produced by the 
combin ition being excellent. The foliage of this 
species is of a pale green tint, and, being of free 
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CONSERVATORY CLIMBERS. 

Well-kept conservatories are often spoiled by 
unhealthy, shabby-looking climbers; wkereax, 
when the climbers are healthy and well-flowered, 
they add so much to the good effect of a house 
that they often redeem many shortcomings in 
the way of general furnishings. Climbers in an 
unhealthy,starved state, besides being unsightly, 
l>clie their true character, and they are, more¬ 
over, peculiarly the prey of insect life, especi¬ 
ally of red spider and tlirips. This unsatisfactory 
condition is generally the rule where climbers 
occupy pots or boxes, or are otherwise confined 
as to root space. To obviate this, in the case 
of such as are in narrow borders, I would reconi - 
mend planting them in the open air, 
and introducing them through the 
front wall, the same as is done with 
Vines, allowing the more tender ones 
the south side, and the hardier sorts 
the other aspects. Mauy climbers 
which are usually supposed to be too 
tender to stand out-of-doors will l»c 
found to do well under this kind of 
treatment. The roots, though outside, 
need not necessarily be exposed to 
frost, but even of that not a few will 
stand several degrees. Care must, 
however, be taken to have them 
planted in a thoroughly well-drained 
l»osition, and if the subsoil is not 
A.'i naturally gravel, a site must be pre- 

'f \ ■ pared for them, in which a bottom is 

' I made of brickbats, lime rubbish, or 

some open material, and the roots must 
be protected in winter in the same way 
as those of early Vines. 

I have seen Tecoina jasminoides 
grown against a west wall for two 
years without any protection. Rhyn- 
chospcrmum jasminoides we have 
proved to stand 5° or O’ of frost, also 
Mandevilla suaveolens; but there i3 
no necessity for exposing the top of 
any conservatory climber to frost, and 
the roots can also l>e easily protected. 
When planted outside, care must be 
taken not to have the necks of the plants 
the Wood exposed before entering the house; but 
urseriei. where the walls are seton arches, plant¬ 
ing inside, and, if the border is narrow, 
allowing the roots to run through to the outside, 
is best. We have, however, some planted with¬ 
out any inside border at all, there being simply 
a hole in the wall, through which the stem of 
the climber is introduced. Thus managed, even 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi, almost the grandest of 
all conservatory climbers, and a native of New 
Granada, succeeds perfectly. It flowers pro¬ 
fusely all through the winter, and produces seed- 
pods as large as Gherkin Cucumbers, hanging 
by a thread. Tecoma jasminoides, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, has a tendency to grow 
to W'ood, treated in this way becomes almost 
perpetual flowering, its showy uml clsof Petunia- 
like flowers being much admired. 

Mandevilla suaveolens, too, the finest white- 
flowered conservatory climber with which I am 
acquainted, and which has a perfume almost 
equal to that of Stephanotis, flowered here up 
to November, and became .almost deciduous, 
when it was pruned like a Vine, and in the 
middle of April it was a sheet of white, trum¬ 
pet-shaped flowers. The Glory Pea of New 
Zealand (Clianthus inagnifieus), and also C. 
puniceus, are well known to be both very accom¬ 
modating plants, but liable to spider when grown 
indoors. These, treated as described, are, how¬ 
ever, free from that pest. I need scarcely 
mention such plants as Passiflora ca*rulea and 
its varieties ; Tacsonia manicata, or ignea, and 
mollissima ; the Bignonias capreolata, radicans, 
and grandiflora ; but of the brilliant Bignonia 
venuata I hope to be able to give a good account 
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planted out in this way. We also have Passi- 
tiora Buchanani planted in the way 1 have 
iloscribed; also La page ri a rosea and various 
others, as well as plants not exactly climbers, 
such as Luculia gratissima. It will thus be 
seen that this is but carrying out, under par- 
; k ular circumstances, the modern idea of sub¬ 
tropical gardening, which has yet to be still 
further developed in many other useful ways. 


Rose3 that Bloom Freely, and 
Roses that do not. —We covered the back 
nf our conservatory wall, which is brick about 
half way up, the remainder being glass, inside 
with Roses, and more than half of it is devoted 
to a fine old plant of Gloire de Dijon, which# 
produces an abundance of fine blooms, of which 
I have counted more than (KX) on it at one time. 
By its side I have a strong four-year-old plant of 
Heine d‘Or, which hist year bore a few blooms. 
It made good growth each year, ami last season 
some of the shoots measured from 12 ft. to 15 ft. 
in length. I tied them down exactly as I did 
those of (iloire de Dijon, and expected a pro¬ 
fusion of bloom. Gloire de Dijon is in flower, 


FLOWERS. 


ADONISES. 

These charming border flowers belong to the 
Ranunculus, or Buttercup, family. They are 
chiefly natives of corn-fields in Southern Europe 
and Western Asia, and are dwarf in stature, 
with finely divided leaves, and red, ttraw- 
coloured, or yellow flowers. There are about 
fifteen or sixteen species, most of which are 
annuals, and not very striking or ornamental in 
appearance ; consequently, with the exception 
of two or three fine kinds, they are seldom seen 
in gardens. By far the most sliowy and finest 
of the species is 

A. vornalis, of which we give an illustra- 
tration. This is a compact-growing perennial 
plant, forming dense tufts, 8 in. to 15 in. high, 
of finely-divided thread-like leaves, which are 
disposed in whorls along the stems. It flowers 
in spring, when the tufts become covered with 
numerous large brilliant yellow, Windflower¬ 
like blossoms, 2 in. or 3 in. in diameter, a single 
flower being produced at the end of each stem. 
This plant fcrm 5 an excellent subject for borders, 


tage. They do well in ordinary garden soil, 
and should be sown at the same time and 
receive the same treatment as the commonest 
annuals. W. 


Foxgloves. —Everyone who has seen a 
hedgerow in summer is familiar with the Fox¬ 
glove, which is one of the most plentiful of wild 
flowers. It grows on the very summit cf high 
hills, in recesses, in deep ravines, among fc hcapo 
of stones, about old ruins, amid dense masse" of 
oilier kinds of vegetation, and often under the 
shade of large trees. It has been long almost 
banished from our gardens, but when a taste for 
beautiful and altogether hardy flowers has been 
redeveloped, the Foxglove and others of its 
class will again adorn many quiet spots and 
comers which at present are nearly void of in¬ 
terest. Foxgloves remain in flower from May 
until August, the blooms at the bottom of tho 
spike opening Indore those at the tip are well 
formed, and the flowers vary in size according to 
the quality of the soil in which the plants grow. 
The line Foxgloves, Digitalis lutea and D. grandi- 
flora, produce fine yellow flowers ; D. gloxinise- 
flora and D. maculata arc beautifully spotted ; 



Fine specimen of the spring-flowering Adonis (A. v.rnalis)—old border flower, 1 j ft. high when well-grown ; flowers goldcn-yclluwj 


■is usual, but Rcinc d’Or shows nothing hut 
leaves, which I admire, hut 1 want flowers as 
well. Climbing Devonicnsis I have growing up 
an iron rod in a border in the front of the con¬ 
servatory ; it is of the same age and quite as 
strong as Reinc d’Or, and it too lias not yet 
bloomed. I have pruned down to the hard 
wood, but no further. Will some of your 
r ideis who have had better success with these 
Hoses kindly give me a hint or two in reference 
to them?—W. H. 

Evergreen Climber3 for a Cool 
Fernery. — If the Fernery be not much 
shaded, and there is no reason why it should 
be, any admired kind of evergreen greenhouse 
climber would do in it, from the splendid 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi to the Lapagerios. The 
hardiest of the Passion flowers would do well, 
80 would Fuchsias trained against the roof and 
allowed to hang down. Indeed, a good plan 
would be to use no shading material c pt that 
atfonled by the climbers, which might be allowed 
to cover the whole of the roof. The climbing 
Ferns (Lygodiums) should not bo forgotten, nor 
the Creeping Fig, so useful in the Fernery. A 
very small Jajunese form of the Creeping Fig— 
a gem-like miniature of the common Ficus 
repens—is a great addition to our Ferneries. 1 
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rockwork, or the margins of shrubberies, and 
will grow in almost any soil. It will come 
to greatest perfection, however, in a rich sandy 
loam. Its compact habit and free-flowering 
qualities point it out as an eligible subject for 
pot culture, and it is sufficiently showy to take 
a prominent place among some of our most 
popular window plants. Of A. vemalis there 
are several varieties, the chief of which is A. v. 
sibirica, which differs from the type only in 
having larger flowers. 

A. autumnalis. — This British species, 
popularly known as the “ Pheasant’s Eye,” is 
an annual plant which grows from 8 in. to 1 ft. 
or more high, and blooms in the end of summer 
or early in autumn. The flowers are not more 
than 1 in. across, hut are of a bright scarlet 
colour, with a dark spot at the base. The 
leaves, like those of the other species, are finely 
divided and very graceful in appearance. Indi¬ 
vidually, the plants are not very effective, as 
they are rather strangling in growth, possessing 
none of the compactness of habit which distin¬ 
guishes A. vemalis : but when grown in masses 
in borders or flower beds along with other 
autumn-tlowering annuals, they afford a very j 
: pleasing contrast; and this is, indeed, the only 
! way in w hich they can be employed to advan- | 


in height they vary from 2 ft. to 4 ft. Those 
nameu arc equal in merit to Pentstemons ; they 
are certainly as pretty as Pentstemons, and 
capable of being made quite as useful. Indeed, 
among the many hardy flowers in bloom during 
the present month none exceed in gracefulness 
and beauty of colour the common Foxglove—“a 
third [tart bud, a third [tart blossom, a third part 
past, a type of the life of this w'orld,” as the 
author of “ The .Stones of Venice” has it. The 
white and common kinds are not flowers that 
suggest the desirability of improvement, but 
even these have been improved from the florist’s 
point of view, and there is now in some gardens 
a strain with the flowers variously and prettily 
marked ami spotted. These particularly are well 
worthy of culture, and are in no way more 
attractive than with their great spikes standing 
amidst low’ shrubs, and in wild places, woods, or 
rough shrubberies. All that h necessary to 
establish them in such places is to take a little 
of the seed in the pocket, and when walking 
about scatter it here and there in spots where it 
has a chance of vegetating. This should be done 
as soon as the seed is ripe, and not deferred till 
spring, as thereby nearly a year would be lost. 

Canterbury Bells.—So long as the colours 
of these line old border flowers were confined to 
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blue and white, though constantly grown side 
by aide, breaks of form and colour were un¬ 
known, but, by-and-by, when we got from the 
Continent a rose-coloured variety (double and 
single) after a year or two of cultivation here, 
crossing wi th the other colours ensued, and from 
the seed were produced new colours and finer 
forms, both double and single, so varied and so 
beautiful, that it is impossible to doubt that 
when generally known these new kinds will 
again elevate the old Canterbury Bell into a fore¬ 
most place as a border flower. The double forms 
consist in some cases of two cups, that is, one 
immediately inside the other, and in other cases 
of a third cup, which by being somewhat 
cramped in the centre of the others gives to the 
flower a perfectly double appearance, and one 
also of considerable solidity. I think these 
double flowers are likely to prove most useful to 
cut from in quantity for bunching, as they are 
produced on the extremity of stems from 3 in. 
to 6 in. in length. I have a large bed of these 
new Canterbury Bells just now in full bloom, 
and very striking they are ; especially the rosv- 
pink, mauve, ancl deep bluish-purple tints. In 
addition to these there are also pure white, blush- 
lilac, pure peach, and several darker shades; 
indeed, it would be an easy matter to pick out a 
score of diverse hues. Bee keepers should grow 
Canterbury Bells largely ; my flowers of them 
literally swarm with these industrious little in¬ 
sects from morn till night. Seed of the Canter¬ 
bury Bell should be sown early in spring, 
either in a box in a cold frame or house, 
or in the open ground. In all cases it is 
necessary that they should be got forward early, 
so that the plants may be as strong as possible 
for the winter, otherwise they may not bloom 
the succeeding sumiher. If the seed be sown as 
soon as gathered, the plants cannot be got strong 
enough to bloom the next year, but they will be 
extra fine for the succeeding summer.—A. 1). 

The Blue Corn-flower (Centaurea 
cyanus).—This plant, which is grown exten¬ 
sively by some London market gardeners, fur¬ 
nishes the chief supply of blue flowers for 
bouquet making in Covent Garden during sum¬ 
mer. It is but a weed, comparatively speaking, 
as once introduced into the garden it never 
leaves it; yet few persons seem to have any just 
idea of its value. The blooms are amongst the 
best for cutting. Self-sown plants, or those 
sown in the autumn, make a lovely display on 
strong soils. No garden in which flowers are 
valued in the early summer should be without 
a mass or a few tufts of it.—W. 

Viola cornuta. —Thisis a beautiful variety 
of an old border flower, which, since its intro¬ 
duction into the summer flower garden, has 
been taken in hand by the hybridiser, and many 
lovely forms of it now enrich our collections. 
The variety named .Sensation, sent out by Mr. 
B. 8. Williams, is one of the best, and may be 
truly called a perpetual bloomer, for in the 
Victoria Nursery it was in full flower from 
March till late in the autumn, and had never 
once been out of bloom during the whole sea¬ 
son. Its habit and constitution are robust; its 
flowers are large and delicately fragrant, the 
upper petals being intense deep violet-purple, 
and the lower ones clear violet; the eye is small 
and yellow, and is surrounded with rays of 
purplish-violet. 

Viclp.3 and Pansies. —That there is a 
growing taste for spring bedding, and that gar¬ 
deners are being educated up to the realisation of 
the importance of hardy early-flowering plants 
is very obvious. That there are no flowers more 
effective than Violas and Pansies, which not 
only begin to bloom early, but maintain their 
beauty over the summer, and, at the present 
time of writing, June 7, I have a large bed 
which has been for the last two months one 
carpet of bloom. I have found that the two best 
months for propagating are June and October; 
the young shoots root very freely ; prick off thick 
into boxes, with a mixture of loam and well- 
rotted manure from an old Cucumber bed. The 
cuttings struck in June will make nice plants for 
bedding out in October. The beds are well 
turned, adding plenty of good rotten manure, for 
without plenty of manure it is useless to attempt 
to grow them with success, and the plants are 
planted 1 ft. apart each way in this form, and 
if very dry we give them a good watering, and 
then they are left for the winter, with a looking 
and cleaning over occasionally. T n Much we 
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get together a mixture of loam and well-rotted 
manure and dress the bed, in the meantime 
pegging the plants out, leaving the points about 
1 in. exposed. It is remarkable how quickly 
plants will grow and throw up their flowers, and 
by April up to August you have a carpet of 
bloom. They require a good watering twice a 
week and removing of tho seed-pods. The sorts 
I find suit me best are albicans, Blue King, 
lutea graiuliflora, and Golden Gem. 

The Woodruff (Asperula odorata).—This 
interesting British plant, with white-scented 
flowers, produced usually in May, but, like all 
other plants, later than usual this year, is well 
adapted for planting at the foot of such trees as 
Arbor-vita), or other evergreens, in order to fur¬ 
nish the bare ground commonly seen at their 
base. Its flowers have a scent somewhat like 
that of new-made hay,* and if cut and dried the 
plant is said to he a preventive of moths in 
woollen and other fabrics. The plant is easily 
increased by division of the root when growth 
begins in spring.— E. Hoiiday. 

Carnations and Picotees.— In town 
gardens where green food is scarce, sparrows 
attack the flower-buds of these just as they are 
formed. This warning may be necessary, as the 
mischief is usually (lone early in the morning, 
even before five o’clock. The buds where in¬ 
jured look as if they were bruised by the fingers. 
White threads stretched over the plants some¬ 
times keep them off, blit a net placed over the 
beds is more effectual. Some of the most for¬ 
ward of our plants now require disbudding ; it 
is desirable to remove the centre bud, when 
three side ones will push out strongly and flower 
about a week later. Those intending to exhibit 
will do well to take note whether they are likely 
to be late or early for a certain date, and disbud 
accordingly. The stems grow very rapidly, and 
it is necessary to frequently look over the plants, 
in order to furnish them with fresh ties, and to 
see that the stem is not injured by the old ones. 

The Dwarf Phlox (P. procumbens).— 
These are among the most showy and beautiful 
of spring-flowering plants, P. Nelsoni forming a 
perfect cushion of Biiowy white blossoms, so 
thickly set as to hide nearly the whole of the 
foliage. For forming tufts on raised banks or 
patches in borders I know of nothing more strik¬ 
ing at this season than the above named Phlox, 
especially when associated with P. frondosa, a 
variety having much the same habit, but rose- 
coloured flowers, with which it shows up in most 
pleasing contrast. These aiul others of the same 
cla'-s like a light rich soil, where, ( if not fully 
exposed to the sun, they grow and spread with 

rcat freedom. P. setacea is also a very desirable 

ind, the trio deserving a place in any garddn. 
— S. 

Fragrant Annuals. —Among these we 
know of none more desirable, if we except 
Mignonette, than the dwarf and curious Schizo- 
petalon Walkeri. When sown in spring, it 
blooms in June or July, and its flowers are deli¬ 
ciously scented, perhaps even more so than 
Mignonette ; a few flowers in a tumbler of water 
being sufficient to scent an apartment for some 
days. Among hardy annuals it is well worth a 
glace, though but rarely met with in gardens.— 

Hardy Ferns and Scarlet Pelar¬ 
goniums. —One of the most effective combina¬ 
tions that I have seen for some time consists in 
inserting large specimens of Vesuvius Pelar¬ 
gonium, at irregular distances apart, on a bank 
covered with a luxuriant growth of hardy Ferns, 
the verdure of the latter forming an admirable 
groundwork for the brilliantly-coloured Pelar¬ 
goniums. Where the latter wore not of sufficient 
statue to show well up above the Ferns, old 
tree stumps were inserted and, covered with a 
large thick turf into which the Pelargoniums 
rooted freely, and by careful watering looked as 
if they would maintain a good display during 
the whole season.—J. G. 

Veronica incana.— This is now very 
affective, both in the flower garden and her¬ 
baceous border. It has silvery-grey leaves, and 
tears numerous erect spikes of dark blue flowers 
that contrast finely witli the light foliage. It is 
easily propagated either by means of cuttings or 
division, and when not in flower is always useful 
as an edging plant. It would prove invaluable 
for spring bedding or for the margins of shrub¬ 
bery borders.—B. 


The Spotted-leaved Arum (Richardia 
alba maculata).—This would make a beautiful 
bed in a garden ; its leaves are prettily spotted 
with white; the flowers themselves too are 
white, and nearly as good as those of Calla 
asthiopica.—It. 

Dwarf China Ro3e.— I have had a plant 
of this Rose in my window for the past month, 
and it is still flowering freely and most deli¬ 
ciously scented. I consider it one of the pret¬ 
tiest of all spring-flowering kinds for pot- 
culture.—Q. 


Children’s Gardens.— Every young crea¬ 
ture of the human race descended from Adam 
shows its garden origin by an instinctive love of 
stirring the soil in the season of vernal sunshine, 
and of planting in it seeds and shoots. It should 
be the business of those who are placed where 
they are responsible for the future common weal 
to see that all who are charged with the education 
of the youth of the nation shall take especial 
care to cultivate this tendency. Above cven» r 
other temporal thing it has power to secure 
health, peace, and competence. A young man 
or woman who lias learned to take interest in a 
garden and to grow plants well is secure from 
the worst enemies of life ; secure of procuring 
food and clothing by direct means, if indirect 
ones fail ; secure of healthful and contenting 
employment for mind and body, and of innocent 
objects of attention and interest countless in 
number, and changing every day. Fortunate 
indeed is one whose early youth has been imbued 
with a liking for these pursuits and pleasures, 
and fortunate the society possessing such mem¬ 
bers ; for they are not liable to fall into the 
unlawful courses which conduct the idle and the 
untrained into vice and crime, and make them 
the shame and the burden—and often the terror 
—of the industrious and the orderly. Our 
schools must find some way to teach the eager 
little ones the principles of plant growth. Much 
cau be done in a city schoolroom with small pots 
of soil and seeds. In the country where there 
are grounds fenced in some sheltered part might 
easily be laid off and divided by narrow boards 
nailed on stakes driven down to keep them in 
place into a row of little lots, on each of which 
some easy-growing and productive plant may be 
set out to show what it will do when it has 
room, good soil, and sufficient support. On part 
of each lot the occupant for the season can try 
any of the experiments that children’s whims 
suggest so freely. These will fail more or less, 
but their failure will be a lesson. The reason 
will appear ; and the reason, too, why the Straw¬ 
berry plant (grown in a pot for setting out), or 
the Radishes, or Tomato (trained up a stake), 
or Peas, or Potato, or Cucumber, or Rose have 
made such complete and profitable growth; 
these latter being protected and cultivated under 
the teacher’s advice and care. Such instruction 
is given in thousands of schools in other coun¬ 
tries. There is finite as urgent need of it here. 
—New York Tribune. 

City of London Flower Show.— 

The committee who for several years have 
conducted this highly popular exhibition with 
great success, and who had every reason to ex¬ 
pect that H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice would dis¬ 
tribute the prizes this year, regret to be obliged 
to announce that in consequence of the refusal 
of the Finsbury Circus Garden Committee to 
allow' the use of their grounds, they are com¬ 
pelled with great reluctance to abandon the 
flower show for the present year. [Surely there 
are other places in London in which the show 
might take place, and which might be obtained 
by using a little energy. It is greatly to be re¬ 
gretted that so useful an exhibition should be 
abandoned, if perseverance can prevent it.— 
Ed.] 

Little Things in the Garden.— In the 
family garden the fault of forgetting to provide 
a supply of vegetables is not apt to prevail, but 
rather some minor products are often wanted 
just when they cannot conveniently be obtained. 
Much of the value of a garden consists in the 
many little things which it affords ; things 
which in themselves can hardly be considered 
food, but which render other food more palatable, 
or add to the attractiveness of the table. Few 
who are fond of pickles and relishes will fail to 
provide for Cucumbers, Lettuce, Nasturtiums, 
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and similar vegetables. The ones more generally 
neglected are Parsley, Marjoram, Summer 
Savory, Thyme, Sage, Mints, Fennel, &c. 
All these are of the easiest culture, r f l may be 
grown from seeds, most of them giving returns 
the same season where ordinary garden culture 
is given. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 


EARTHWORMS. 

The best and most permanent way to keep down 
sarth worms is to encourage the presence in the 
garden of their deadliest enemy, the cocktail 
beetle. The male of this insect may often be 
seen in the summer running quickly over the 
flower-beds and disappearing down the holes of 
earthworms; it is nearly 1 in. long and about 
the thickness of an earwig, head and thorax like 
those of an earwig, but the abdomen much 
longer and distinctly divided into rings. 
The feet are short, so that the insect seems to 
glide over the surface of tho ground. Colour, 
shining black like a piece of coal. 

The female is not so often seen, as she only 
appears above ground in the autumn to dejiosit 
her eggs. She is about tho size and proportions 
of a good-sized wasp. Colour, dull black, like 
a piece of charcoal. She stands high on the 
legs, like a house-fly. The head i3 armed with a 
formidable pair of pincers like those of the stag 
beetle. When touched or alarmed, she instantly 
faces round and shows fight, head and tail both 
erect, so that tho body is bent like a bow, the 
pincers wide open ; in this attitude she remains 
a minute or two till danger seems to have passed. 
The grubs of this insect live entirely on the 
earthworm, and destroy hundreds. They are 
larger than the perfect insect; the male creamy- 
whiteand a littleover l in. long, with dark brown 
head and feet, and distinctly divided into rings ; 
the female longer and a little thicker in the 
middle, the head black, and the body, as if some 
sooty fluid had got insido, originally the same 
colour as the male. J. D. 

- Having seen in “Questions and An¬ 
swers ” in Gardening Illustrated, No. 12, 
May 31 (article. Earthworms, No. 171), the state¬ 
ment that earthworms are very injurious to 
plants, as they impoverish the soil and make it 
too porous, I thought some of your readers 
might like to read the following extract : A Ger¬ 
man philosopher, Herr Von Hensen, has been 
studying, with the zest that perhaps only Ger¬ 
mans exhibit in such subjects, the habits of our 
common garden earthworm, and this is what he 
has to tell us as the result : The adult worms 
come to the surface at night, and go in quest of 
leaves, small twig3, and other food material. 
These they heap up around the holes, drawing 
the leaves into the holes, where, when partially 
decomposed, they eat them. These worm tubes 
have been traced to a depth of G ft. They con¬ 
tained very small stones, fruit kernels, and 
masses of excreta. Some of the abandoned holes 
were filled up with black earth, which gradually 
became diffused through the soil. In half of 
them were found the roots of plants following 
exactly the course of the tube. Observation led 
to the conclusiou that only in this way could the 
roots of annual plants get down to a moist sub¬ 
soil. Von Hensen put two worms in a glass 
vessel filled with sand, which was strewed with 
autumn leaves. In six weeks the surface of 
the sand had £ in. of leaf-mould on it, while 
some of the leaves had been carried down 3 in. 
The worm tuba ran in all directions. A single 
earthworm weighs about 36 grains, and produces 
in 54 hours 8 grains of excrement. Allowing 
34,000 worms to 1 acre, weighing 2 cwt., would 
give 37 lb. of fine vegetable mould passed through 
their bodies, besides the work done in removing 
vegetable refuse from the surface, and opening 
up pa33ages through the soil for the admission 
of air and moisture. J. F. M. 

[Assuming that this is all true, worms are not 
the le3s a nuisance i* many cases in gardens, 
where they destroy good qualities of soil care¬ 
fully prepared for pot and other plants.] 

Grubs v. Ranunculuses.— Search wher¬ 
ever the grubs destroying your Ranunculuses 
appear or are suspected. Portions of Carrot of 
last year’s growth placed 1 in. below the surface 
between the rows at intervals, with a short stick 
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indicating the spot where they are placed, will 
prove au attraction to grulw and wireworms ; 
they must be taken up now and then, and the 
enemy captured and destroyed. 

Salting Walks.—Gravel walks are best 
salted to keep down weeds, if there be no danger 
of the salt being washed into the Grass margins. 
Several solutions are recommended for killing 
weeds, but salt is as good and cheap as anything. 
Solutions that vanish into the ground rapidly 
soon lose their effect, and the -weeds grow again. 
Salt itself, if washed in by heavy rains as soon 
as applied, does not keep the weeds down for 
more than three months, as I have observed 
frequently. It should be applied during dry 
weather, and the longer it lies before melting the 
more lasting will be its effects. A sprinkling 
just sufficient to whiten the ground will be 
enough, but there is no harm in giving it stronger. 
Too weak a dressing acts as a manure, and, as is 
well known, the strongest dressing after it begins 
to get spent fetches up an abundant crop of 
weeds if there be any seeds in the gravel. A fer¬ 
tile cause of weeds in walks is leaving the edgings 
uncut till the Grasses seed. It is not necessary 
to cut the edges every time the Grass is mown, 
but they should not be left too long.—J. S. 

Spent Hops. —Refuse or spent Hops from 
the brewery are very easy to obtain in many 
localities, and, like Cocoa-nut fibre and one or 
two other refuse materials, may be advantage¬ 
ously utilised in the garden. London nursery¬ 
men sometimes use them for plunging small pots 
in, getting them very much cheaper than any 
other loose and suitable material, and they arc 
also occasionally used as a means of furnishing 
bottom-heat. The heat generated is not by any 
means so strong as that afforded by other heat¬ 
ing materials; but it is a mild, genial heat, 
suiting many things better than a strong one, 
and nothing can be more congenial to a lot of 
newly-struck cuttings of soft-wooded plants in 
spring than to be plunged or seated on a layer of 
this. When rotted into mould it makes a use¬ 
ful vegetable manure, and, when thoroughly 
rotted, it is as good as leaf-mould for mixing 
with common potting stuff, or in the soil for such 
plants as Cinerarias, Fuchsi?.s, and soft-wooded 
and bedding plants generally. It is also highly 
useful as a mulching, and on light soils liable to 
get too dry and to starve and dwindle some of 
their crops, a layer of it spread 2 in. or 3 in. 
thick over the soil of the crops most liable to be 
injured produces a great improvement. Of 
course, it may afterwards be dug in with advan¬ 
tage to the ground. It is one of tho3e things 
that cannot be generally used or recommended, 
because not to l>e had everywhere ; but there 
are many neighbourhoods in which it may be 
had at a nominal price, and jn such places it 
will be found useful in the garden.—M. 

Draining the Garden Temporarily. 
—There are some gardens that have not sufficient 
drainage to work early enough, if the spriug is 
a late or wet one, usually on clay soil. Of course 
underdraining is the remedy ; but as this is 
neglected, an easy way may bo substituted. It 
is to run a ditch around the garden, or if the 
water comes from a certain direction, as from a 
hill, run it along that side. An open ditch of 
some 16 in. in depth will be sufficient for a small 
garden requiring no drains through the centre. 
With a larger area the ditch should be deeper. 
It is soon made, and when run along the fence 
is not much in the way. I have known it made 
to serve for an ornament as well as for use by 
sodding the sides and keeping the Grass well 
clipped. Without the sod there is a tendency 
to cave in in the spring. I recommend it only 
as a temporary expedient. It is best done in the 
autumn so as to keep the water out during the 
winter, preparatory to spring gardening.—F. G. 

Use of Gas Lime as Manure.— The 
lime used in purifying gas is used as a manure. 
It is considered good for cold, heavy land, and 
has the effect of killing wireworm and obnoxious 
insects. Four tons to the acre is the quantity 
usually applied. In some cases it is dug in as 
soon as it is put on the land ; in others, left dur¬ 
ing the winter. It is so far powerful that, if 
allowed to remain in heaps, nothing will grow 
where they have been for some time. It can¬ 
not be used with safety as a surface dressing ; it 
would certainly be unadvisable to employ it on 
a lawn. It might be used in old garden ground ; 
but it must not be put near the roots of fruit 
trees in its fresh state. 


AQUARIA. 


A STAND FOR AN AQUARIUM. 

Tfiat an aquarium, of whatever shape, is an in¬ 
teresting addition to the conservatory or green¬ 
house no one will dispute. Tho inmates of a 
well-stocked aquarium always attract attention, 
and at the same time afford a continual source 
of amusement and instruction. The more orna¬ 
mental an aquarium is the better is it suited to 
a conservatory ; but in the case of an inverted 
bell-glass on a simple wooden stand it can 
hardly add to the beauty of such a place. The 
accompanying sketch represents a table made 
for the greater part of wood, but a few pieces of 
virgin cork are added, which wonderfully in¬ 
crease its effect. I find it answers well for 
supporting an inverted beli-glass used as an 
aquarium. I procured a piece of 1-in. deal 
wood and had it cut into a circle of 6 in. in 
diameter ; a hole was also cut in the centre large 
enough to admit the knob of the glass. Three 
legs crossways were then attached underneath 
to form supports, being glued firmly and 
screwed so as to make it strong enough to bear 
about double the weight reouired. These legs 
I cut from a broomstick, wnich is easily pro¬ 
cured at an oil shop for 2d. Round the edge of 
the tabic top I glued pieces of split Hazel stick 
with plenty of knots and projections, so as to bo 
as rustic as possible, these pieces having been 
first stripped of tlicir green coat, which readily 
peels off, and cut into lengths of 1 in., 2 in., and 
3 in., and attached in the manner shown ; tho 
more irregular the prettier they look. The ends 
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Table for Bell-shaped Aquarium.—A A A A. Virgin Cork to 
act as supports ; B B. Pieces of Hazel stick split in two 
and glued to side of tabic top ; CC. Legs crossways. 

which project downwards are cut to represent 
points. By placing the knob of the intended 
aquarium into the hole in the centre it will be 
seen that there is something required to hold it 
in its proper position, which may bo done by 
adjusting pieces of virgin cork round the sides 
and braiding or gluing them to the table, thus 
supporting the entire globe, hiding anything un¬ 
sightly, and giving a finishing touch to the 
whole affair. By gluing the legs and other 
parts which require it, and throwing on shingle, 
grit, or silver sand, and adding a few sea shells 
here and there, this makes a very pretty orna¬ 
ment. Newt. 


GOLD FISH. 

We see in the windows of shops in towns where 
water-filters are sold samples of water that 
may have been got from some ditch or stagnant 
pool, slightly green, and not without motes 
which one would not like to see in connection 
with drinking water, and by the side of this 
a sample of the same water after passing through 
the filter. In some other windows we see tne 
aquarium or tank of glass, with gold fish and 
other creatures that inhabit the water. In these 
there is sometimes to be seen a very quiet crea¬ 
ture, a snail, that, were it not for his house 
which he carries on his back, we should think 
lifeless ; indeed, his very motion has passed into 
an idiom in our language, “crawling like a 
snail,” but these snails are all the while busy 
cleaning the glass so as to show the collection 
inside, and whilst their disc holds them tight 
on, their mouths are busy with the very small 
fry that adhere to the glass. 

The elegant movements of the gold fish 
in a globular glass, greatly magnified, are 
well known, but it is not so well known 
as it ought to be that such little pets are often 
starved, on the score of cold ami hunger, for 
want of some kind friend to put in a good word 
for them. In my case we hail to buy in a stock 
of gold fish occasionally, as they were wanted 
to tenant a marble centre-piece in the garden. 
What with the changes of our variable climate 
and neglect, our stock of gold fish always kept 
lessening, no provision having bean made lor 
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their comfort in the only way they could be 
ljenefite 1, namely, by food and warmth, and the 
presence of some aquatic plants to hide under. 

At Matlock there is a hot spring, where the 
water issues smoking into a pool in the garden ; 
at all events, it was so at the old bath when I 
vai there, and we got fish of the size we wanted, 
is the place was swarming with them, of all 
| i;cs. Again, at a silk mill in the towm of Leek 
there were tw r o tanks in front of the mill, one 
with very hot water, and the other with water 
about blood heat, and this contained gold fish 
in abundance, and the older ones seemed always 
to prefer the warm spot wdiere the water entered. 
There arc, no doubt, many tanks doing such 
duty now, 1 ut I would caution any one who 
may wish to build a tank for gold fish to make 
it not less than a yard in depth, as the fish go 
down with cold, and c m 5 up into the hot sun¬ 
shine, and unless there be glass overhead, some 
system of heating should be got up. When the 
work is done, and the tank tenanted with the 
fish, you will see them playful as kittens, trying 
to catch bread crumps or anything else savoury, 
for they belong to a ravenous race. This only 
shows that what they so greedily run, or rather 
swim after, i3 quite in their line. These two 
importmt items—viz., food, warmth, and I may 
add, shelter—are essential to their welfare. An 
extra supply of animalculse is got when plenty 
of water is put within their reach. Spring water, 
generally speaking, is not good for gold nsh, but 
that which has stood in pits or ponds exposed 
to the air, and usually river w'ater is good when 
not in Hood. All mineral waters, as lime, iron, 


nothing else except the wire is used there is 
nothing for the fowls to alight on, and they 
never think of flying over. It w ill thus be 
seen how easily, cheaply, and yet effectually 
poultry can be confined in any garden, for the 
w r ire can be so readily moved trom place to 
place, or entirely taken aw ay when not required, 
and the iron uprights make so small a hole as to 
result in no injury even to the finest lawn. The 
w f ire may be run amongst evergreens or close 
beside beds, and on one side of it may be seen the 
choicest plants in full bloom, and on the other 
the poultry with their bright and varied plumage, 
and tho quick and active movements of the 
chickens as they scamper over the closely-cut 
lawn after a fly or some other insect—the w'holc 
forming a most delightful picture. Of course it 
would be impossible to confine such varieties as 
the game Hamburghs and other light and active 
birds by the means we have mentioned, but 
Cochins, Brahmas, and heavy-footed birds like 
these, w'hich do little injury by scratching, can 
safely be confined by means of wire 3 ft. in 
height, providing the space enclosed be not too 
small. And to see a number of white Cochins 
or light Brahmas with their snow-white plumage 
wandering inside a gay and many-coloured bed 
of flowers, or when seen in the distance amongst 
the evergreens, is a sight that every one must 
admire. Chanticleer. 


Bees. —It is said that a candidate for school¬ 
master in Germany must have a thorough prac¬ 
tical knowledge of bee-keeping before he can 





A Movable Fence for Fowls kept near Gardens. 


lc id, arc bail to keep gold fish in. In adding 
fresh water it is easy enough in glass tanks or I 
I lobes to intro luce tepid water by way of a 
treat to the inmates in their prison.— Alex. 
Forsyth, in Florist. 


POULTRY. 


KEEPING POULTRY IN GARDENS. 

It is astonishing to sec the inconvenient and 
small places in which poultry are often confined 
when, as is frequently the case, there is a spare 
or unused plot of ground which could be made, 
at a very trifling expense and with little labour, 
to afford every accommodation for the birds. 
The prevailing opinion with most p ;ople is that 
poultry cannot be kept in a well entered garden, 
the habits of the birds being to scratch. This 
causes them to be continually breaking and 
destroying the flowers and vegetables, besides 
causing the garden to always have an untidy 
and disorderly appearance. This is perfectly 
true when the birds are allowed to roam at 
liberty over the garden, but when confined 
within proper bounds they may be made to add 
much to the attractions of the seen?, besides 
proving themselves useful by killing and destroy¬ 
ing many troublesome and destructive insects. 
Our plan is to enclose the space in which it is 
proposed to confine the fowls with galvanised 
wire, eupjx>rted by small galvanised iron up¬ 
rights as high as the wire is wide. The wire 
should not be less than 3 ft. in width, and must 
be drawn tight between the uprights, as seen 
in the accompanying illustration, and if 


pass a successful examination. Persons paid by 
Government travel through the rural dis¬ 
tricts to give instruction on the same subject, 
and village bee-clubs are common, money for 
prizes and expenses being supplied in part out 
of the National Treasury. 


MOLE HUNTING IN GARDENS. 

At a happy period of my life when I came into 
xmsession of the charming abode assigned to me 
>y the gracious favour of the Queen in Rich¬ 
mond Park I was discussing with the gardener, 
one fine evening in May, some horticultural 
operations when a functionary of the park was 
announced and made his appearance. Ho was 
tho “ mole-catcher,” and had plied his vocation 
there, he told me, man and boy for upwards of 
fifty years. He respectfully intimated to me 
that my predecessor had found it necessary to 
avail himself of his services in keeping down what 
would otherwise be a grevious pest to both lawn 
and flower-bed. I expressed my surprise at the 
intimation. Rats, I knew', were plentiful about, 
but moles I had thought W'ere a scarce article in 
a garden. However, l enquired the “terms,” 
ns it was “no part of his regular business to 
look after the gentlemen's gardens belonging to 
the park.’’ My predecessor, it appeared, had 
subsidised the old expert at a guinea a year, and 
I wa3 warranted “ never to see a mole twice ” in 
the garden on these terms. The difficulty, it 
struck me, was as to getting any glimpse at all 
of the interesting burrower ; but it was the 
mole-heaps old Warns meant ; once levelled 
after the upturner had been trapped they w ould 
not reappear. I hesitated and pondered on the 
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capabilities of my then limited salary from the 
Royal College of Surgeons and its contrast with 
the probable fortune of my gallant predecessor 
at Sheen Lodge, and concluded that I must 
forego the luxury of keeping a mole-catcher. 

Next morning I was disturbed at breakfast by 
my gardener with the announcement that the 
moles had been at w’ork ; and, by a curious coinci¬ 
dence, in the very part of the kitchen garden 
wdiere the conference with the mole-catcher had 
been held on the previous evening. There, sure 
enough, no fewer than six mole-hills had been 
raised in that very night, most of them breaking 
up the rows of the brightly-sprouting Peas ou 
which I had lieen building flattering hopes of a 
rarely enjoyed luxury. 

It seemed plain to me that moles and fresh- 

S athered Peas W’ere incompatible. I struck my 
ag, sent for the mole-catcher, and paid him his 
guinea in advance. I never regretted it. I got 
more mole-lore out of that old gentleman than I 
had ever before heard or read of. He always 
reminded me of a mole himself—a thin, prog¬ 
nathic visage, the nose longer than it was ueep, 
and ending in a red point ; the smallest, keenest 
eyes that ever peered out of sockets. 

If at home on the evenings of his professional 
inspection I usually ordered a jug of Mortlake 
ale into the arbour, and w r ent in for mole-gossip. 

After-a long pull at tho jug, old Warps grew 
confidential. “ Now', I don't mind showing 
you, sir, what a mole can do.” And he pulled 
a live one out of the depths of a capacious 
pocket in his fustian jacket. “You’d never 
think, to look at him, he could run so quick.” 
And I own I was surprised the first time I 
witnessed the rate the little short-limbed animal 
sped along the hard ground till he came to the 
nearest lied, then with snout and the fore-shovels 
up flew the soft mould, and he was out of sight 
in a few' seconds. “ But, Warps,” I exclaimed, 
“ lie's got into the Carnation lied, and will have 
them all up ! ” “ Oh, never fear, sir ! I’ll have 

him again to-morrow' ; ” and so he did. When¬ 
ever I wanted a mole for anatomical purposes I 
had only to send to old Warps and it was forth¬ 
coming—no matter at what season or of what 
sex, or in what stage of the “ interesting condi¬ 
tion ” of the female. When other monographs 
now in hand are finished off I may have leisure 
to work up my materials, so obtained, for an 
embryogeny of Talpa curopiea.— Richard Owen, 
in Blackwood. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Baking v. Boiling.— It does not seem to 
be much known that such articles of food as 
Haricot Beans, Split Peas, &c., are very much 
finer and taste richer when cooked in a close 
earthenware dish in an oven like Rice. The 
juices of tho Peas are all retained, and they cat 
as if butter hid been added to them ; this is not 
the case when cooked by boiling. No mon: 
water should lie put upon them than they will 
absorb in cooking.—W. A. T. 

Lemon Pies. —Take three good Lemons, 
mil them until soft, take the juice out into a 
dish, pick out the seed, chop the peel very fine, 
chop one teacupful of Raisins : add the whole 
together, with a cup and a half of Molasses; 
stir it well, put in a little water ami flour; do 
not hurry the baking, as it will run out. This 
will make two delicious pics with a rich paste. 
—A. W. S. 

Dnl Bat (Lentils and Rice). — The 
follow ing method of cooking Lentils with Rice 
is employed in India : Soak half-a-pint of split 
Lentils in cold water over night; pour off the 
water in tho morning and add the same quan¬ 
tity of fresh water, and put on the fire to stew. 
While this is in progress boil well for about half- 
an-hour a dessert-spoonful of curry powder m 
milk or even w’ater ; add a baked Onion chopped 
line ; stew' again until tho whole has been re¬ 
duced to the consistency of thick porridge ; scad 
to the table hot, with Boiled Rice in a separate 
dish. Split Egyptian Lentils are the best—he 
careful not to buy German Lentils instead. - 
—Dietetic Reformer. 

Cauliflower Salad.— Boil a Cauliflower 
in salted water till tender, but not overdone ; 
wdien cold cut it up neatly in small sprigs. Beat 
up together three table-spoonfuls of oil and one 
table-spoonful of Tarragon vinegar, with pepper 
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anil salt to taste; rub the dish very slightly with 
(Jodie ; arrange the pieces of Cauliflower on it, 
strew over them some Capers, a little Tarragon, 
Chervil, and Parsley, all linely minced, and the 
least bit of dried Thyme and Marjoram powdered. 
Pour the oil aud vinegar over and serve. 

Maccaroni Pudding. —Put 4 oz. of ver¬ 
micelli, with a small stick of Cinnamon, into a 
pint and a quarter of boiling milk sweetened to 
taste. Let the whole boil till the maccaroni 
has absorbed all the milk ; remove the Cinna¬ 
mon, and put it into a bowl to get cold ; then 
work in one by one the yolks of four eggs freed 
from the speck, aud the whites of two eggs 
whisked to a froth. Butter ami breadcrumb a 
plain mould, using very fine breadcrumbs ; put 
the mixture into it, and bake about twenty 
minutes ; then turn out, and serve the pudding 
with wine sauce or with jam sauce. 

Potatoes Proscribed —Several German writers pre¬ 
dict that nation** will deteriorate in ubysica! and menial 
t ti4r*ct*ri*lica if Potatoo* b:oome a piioripal article of 
d'.et. The reteb-ated Carl Vo'ght p»ya t v at "the 
lento does not restore tbe wasted tissue*, but mskes 
oar proletarians physical' / and mentally weak.” The 
i ntch physiologist. Maliler, Rives the same jndgment 
when he declares that the excossive nse of Potatoes 
nuiwUkf the poorer elapses, andicffea and Tea by the 
tuber rauks. is the cause of the indolence of nations. 
The testimony of such men seems to be more and more 
it fa.roar of green vegetables. 


Your Name !—Correspondents send letters 
and money to our office without even giving their 
names or addresses. Such correspondence both 
in the editorial and publishing departments leads 
ns to quote the following from our excellent 
contemporary the American Afjriruftun.it: — 
‘It seems necessary to say to now sub- 
cribcrs—our old friends understand it — that 
a letter without name, or signed ‘A Sub¬ 
scriber,’ ‘A Reader,’ or with initials only, 
has not the slightest claim to our attention. If 
ail inquirer does not think the matter of suffi¬ 
cient importance to sign his letter, we do not 
think it of sufficient importance to answer it, 
and it goes into the waste basket. Please ob- 
- -More than half of the letters we receive 
arc of interest to the writer only , and we cannot 
tike up space in the paper to print answers to 
one. \Ve cannot reply ‘ in our next, ’ or in any 
other issue, to que tio is unle is the answer will 
benefit many besides the one who asks. Ques¬ 
tions of personal interest only are answered by 
postal card or letter—provided the address is 
given. Please observe that wer do not give names 
if a desire to the contrary is indicated. Sign 
the letter what yon please, but also give the real 
address. Please observe that it very often hap¬ 
pens that while an answer to a letter would be 
generally useful, it often readies us too late to 
appear in time to help the writer or anyone 
tbe. Always in asking questions needing an 
early reply include a po it-stamp or a postal card, 
s j that we may answer by mail if it is not prac¬ 
ticable to do so in the paper. Those who have 
written anonymous letters should repeat their 
(piestions with their own signatures, as they 
vanuot expect a reply. Always sign your name. 
A brags include return postage.” 

Distribution of Pollen at Slough.— 
Snuc interesting instances of tlio distribution of 
pollen occurred in the neighbourhood of Windsor 
on Sunday, June 8, and during the w'eek. The 
heavy showers that fell almost daily brought 
down pollen in great abundance ; it fell over a 
considerable area, including the neighbourhoods 
of Slough and Windsor and the adjacent villages. 
After the downfalls of rain tanks aiul other 
receptacles of water were found to be covered 
w.th a yellow film of pollen, closely resembling 
dour of sulphur in appearance, and washed 
together into tiny ridges; it was noticeable also 
on gravel jiaths. The pollen shower probably 
had its origin in Conifers, which grow m abun¬ 
dance in some of the parks in this vicinity, the 
pollen being shaken from the trees by the wind 
and wafted into the higher regions of the air, 
where its very inconsiderable specific gravity 
would Lave prevented it falling thickly, had it 
not been brought downprecipitantly by unusually 
heavy showers of rain. It is popularly believed 
by the village people to be suTpnur, and many 
fantastic surmises are hazarded by them as to its 
origin. This instance of erroneous opinion shows 
how easily simple, natural phenonema were dis¬ 
torted into supernatural occurrences by the 
ignorant in mediaeval times.— Percy T. Ingram, 
Slough. 


NOTICE.—Reader* are requested to note that all the 
numbers if GARDENING are in type, amt will always 
be obtainable through the news trade ur direct front the 
office. The numbers issued in each pear will form a 
volume for bimlinj, with which a complete index will 
be published at the etui of each year. 

Gardening Monthly Parts.— Readers are requested to 
note that this journal is issued in the form oj monthly 
parts jor the convenience of foreign and other readers, 
who find it more convenient in that form. The parts, 
like the numbers, will altcays be kept in stoet, ana may 
be obtained through the trade, or from the office. There 
will, for the future, be a general index to each part. 

In replying it is necessary that the number and title of 
the question should be given. Writing should be on one 
side of the paper only. Also, not more than two ques- 
tiom should be asked at a time, aiul each question should 
be on a separate slip of paper. Questions canimt be 
answered where this rule vs infringed. All letters, 
inquiries, <kc., from correspondents should bear their 
full name and address (in addition to anu press name 
or inilia Is they may wish to use), to enable as to reply 
by post when that course seems desirable. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


129. —Good King Harry, — Will you 
allow me to add to the remark, on the above in 
Gardening Illustrated, which appeared a 
few weeks ago, the following: Curtis says 
that in his time Good King Harry was culti¬ 
vated in Lincolnshire in preference to Garden 
Spinach, and the remark still applies, for 
scarcely a garden of peer or peasant is without 
its “mercury” bed—the local name by which it 
is Tcnown. The shoots are gathered when 
young, and arc then covered with a meal-like 
substance. It is easily propagated by seed in 
spring, or dividing the root in‘autumn ; planted 
about a foot apart, and a bed will last many 
years. It is tied loose in bunches and boiled 
about fifteen minutes, and then served with 
melted butter ; or may be cooked in any of the 
many ways that Spinach is.— Botolph, West 
Shirbeck , Boston, Lincolnshire. 

206. —Earthworms. —Earthworms in some 
places are very troublesome. They render the 
soil too porous and disturlied, and drag into 
the ground young seedling plants. You should 
keep a supply of soot by you, dressing the 
ground well with it whenever you plant. You 
may also put a spadeful of slaked lime in a tub 
of water, and thoroughly saturate the soil with 
it, where you find the worms most troublesome ; 
they will come to the surface and will die.— 
C. J. B. 

- The greatest mischief wrought by earth¬ 
worms is probably in the direction you name, 
and in drawing into the soil the leaves of plants, 
and in the case of small plants these entire, most 

f irobably for food ; they are only doing what all 
iving things must do that seek to live. I have 
never found earthworms destructive in the same 
way that slugs are, and the)' cannot be charged 
with eating plants above ground. The plants 
put out, such as Asters, were probably too 
small, and thus fell an easy prey to slugs, which 
are so abundant, that they would clear off scores 
in a single night and leave no trace. At night¬ 
fall dust freely with slaked lime or soot, and 
whilst the worms will rapidly retreat if out in 
search of food, the pestilent slugs may be killed 
wholesale. Worms are a nuisance when in the 
roots of pot plants, but in the open soil no 
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doubt perform moat useful work in aerating 
it.—A. D. 

267. —Refuse as Manure.— Choose a 
situation for the refuse as remote as possible 
from the dwelling. Keep by you some slaked 
lime, with which you may sprinkle the heap if 
an effluvia is noticed. Turn it over several times 
during the winter, choosing frosty weather for 
the operation, aud dig it into the ground in the 
spring. 

268. —Peat for Potting.— You need only 
break or chop up the peat into small lumps, 
mixing with it about one-sixth of its bulk of 
silver sand. Be careful not to use it in a dry 
state, and pot firmly. Heaths, many kinds of 
New Holland plants, Indian Azaleas, many 
kinds of Palms, tender Ferns, and stove plants, 
require pure peat; it is also used in combina¬ 
tion with loam and leaf-mould for Camellias, 
Dracaenas, Acacias, fancy Pelargoniums, anil 
many other kinds of foliage plants. Warm 
house subjects generally are the better for a 
little peat, especially if the loam should be at all 
of a tenacious nature.—C. 


269.—Currant Bushes and Apple 
Trees. —You need not pinch the Currant 
shoots ; allow them to grow on. You do not 
state whether your Apple trees are standards, 
cordons, or bush trees ; if standards, allow them 
to grow; cordons require to be pinched back. 
—B. 


270.— Vines. —We should advise the removal 
of the dung, it is only necessary when the Vines 
are in good bearing condition. Keep the laterals 
well stopped, ventilate freely, and encourage the 
early maturation of the wood by closing early, 
unless in very hot weather, in the afternoon. As 
soon as the w r ood is ripe, set the house open day 
; n l night.—C. B. 

27 1 .—Treatment of Begonias. — You 

have evidently over-watered the Begonia ; the 
fibrous roots having rotted, the foliage droops. 
Allow the soil to dry out between each watering, 
and discontinue the manure water. There is no 
rule for watering ; you must be guided by the 
weather. If hot and dry a daily moistening is 
generally necessary, wheras if dull and cool 
once or twice a week will suffice. This species 
of Begonia requires to be placed in a shady 
situation. Your window plants dry up because 
the sun bakes the roots; try the iollowing 
method : Sink the pot in which the plant is 
growing in .another one size larger, and stuff the 
space between them with Moss, whichyou should 
moisten towards midday ; at the same time 
water any plants that may need it. Portuloccas 
Petunias, Lantanas, Tropa.olliras, variegated 
Mesembryanthemums, ana Eeheveria sccuiula 
glauca are amongst the most suitable subjects 
for the situations.—J. C. B. 


272. -Lily of the Valley.— Harden them 
off by placing them in a sheltered situation. Plant 
out in a free rich piece of soil, mulch with rotten 
manure, and water copiously in hot weather; 
or, you may simply plunge the pots up to the 
rims and water freely with liquid manure. The 
finest blooms are obtained by dividing the plants 
planting each crown singly, sorting out the finest 
and plumpest for potting in the autumn.—B. 

273. —Cinerarias.— Put your plants in a 
cold, shady frame, and expose them to the night 
air. In the course of a week you may divide 
them, putting each shoot in a small pot, and 
placing them in a close frame until established. 
Shift them on as required, and you will get 
good plants by the beginning of the wiliter.— 


275.— Daisies on Lawns.— To prevent 
Daisies increasing on a lawn by means of seed, 
keep it mown regularly every week all thro*. .? 
the summer. To get rid of old-establish_*( 
plants, there is no surer method than to roe', 
them out altogether by means of a small sp.iuj 
or Large knives. We once cleared a huge lawn 
by lifting every portion in turves, laying them 
out on a table one at a time, having them 
cleaned of all Daisies and other weeds by Land, 
and then, when relaid, had the whole dressed 
\yith fine soil and Grass seed of the best quality 
sown. The result was a perfect lawn. —A. D. 

-The use of a Daisy-hoe for two seasons 

will rid your lawn of this unwelcome guest. The 
hoe should be 4 in. long and about 2 in. in 
length in the blade, to be made very sharp at 
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the edge. With this implement the Daisies 
may be expeditiously chopped out.—C. 

277.—Arum Lilies.— Either plant them 
oat for the summer in a cool, shady situation in 
rich soil, or submerge the pots in a water tank 
or pond. Take up and pot early in September, 
and place under cover. They may be either 
divided when planted out or be allowed to grow 
i.ito large specimens. Single crowns produce 
tha finest flowers. When coming into bloom 
Net the pots in pans, which should be occasion¬ 
ally filled up with weak manure water.—C. B. 

279.—Culture of Stocks, Balsams, 
&C.—Sow Balsam seed in gentle heat in March, 
or in a cool structure in April, May, and June. 
Prick out into pans when large enough to handle, 
transfer them from thence into small pots, shift¬ 
ing them on as they require it, and picking off 
the bloom-buds as they form until the plants 
are well established in G-in., 8-in., or 10-in. pots 
as may be required. Compost—fibrous loam 
and rotted manure. Petunias to be raised in 
the same manner, or they may be struck from 
cuttings. Pot in leaf-mould, loam, and manure 
in equal parts, to which add one-sixth of silver- 
sand, and keep them well stopped to induce a 
bushy habit. Syringe freely in fine weather, 
and attend carefully to the watering, giving 
them when in their blooming pots manure water 
at every alternate watering. Give abundance 
of air and shade from hot sun. Stocks to be 
ivi sed in the same manner; but transfer them 
at once from the pans to their flowering pots, 
put ing two in a 4-in. and three in a G-in. pot. 
Soil as for Balsams. Dahlias should be planted 
out at once, and a stout stake affixed to them ; 
keep the surface soil round the plants well 
sooted to keep off slugs. As the plants pro¬ 
gress, place three more stakes at equal distances 
from the centre one, so that the principal 
branches may be tied to them. Water freely in 
hot weather, and place a small pot with a little 
M oss in it on one of the stakes, and examine 
every day for earwigs. 

231.— Plants fora Small Greenhouse. 

—If you have no means of shading your house, 
you will do best to confine yourself to succulents, 
zonal and tricolor Geraniums, Sedums, Val- 
lotas, &e. You cannot, however, expect to at¬ 
tain much success in the culture of plants unless 
there is some provision made for screening them 
from the hot summer’s sun. Screen canvas on a 
roller or bast mats answer this purpose, in lieu 
of which sprinkle the glass thinly with white¬ 
wash or flour and water. You may then grow 
F-irns, Indi. - ubber plants, Fuchsias, Cyclamen?, 
Primulas, and almost any kind of soft-wooded, 
and any kinds of foliage plants. In the sunny 
aspect you may plaut Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
Verbenas, all the hardy annuals, spring and 
summer-flowering Violas and Pansies, spring- 
flowering bulbs, Lilies, Phloxes, Antirrhinums, 
hardy Fuchsias, Musk, Christmas Roses, Chry¬ 
santhemums, Honesty, Monthly Roses, &c. 
In the shady situations, Ferns (hardy), golden, 
variegated, and plain-leaved ; Periwinkle, Prim¬ 
roses, London Pride, and variegated Ivies will 
succeed.—J. C. 

282.—Plants in an Unheated Green¬ 
house. —By all means provide shading for your 
house. Screen canvas, attached to a roller that 
can be let up and down at will, will answer the 
purpose, or you may use bast mats, in which 
case you will need two long, light pieces of wood 
to lay in them to keep them in place. By the 
latter method you may better arrange for the 
amount of shade needful for each kind of plaut. 
Pelargoniums require but little, and Ferns and 
Phaia rather a considerable amount of shade and 
moisture.—B. 


283.—Preservation of Flowers. — A 
vessel with a movable cover at eacli end is pro¬ 
vided. Having removed one of the covers, a 
piece of metallic gauze of moderate fineness is 
fixed over it, and the cover replaced. A quan¬ 
tity of sand is then taken, sufficient to fill the 
vessel, and passed through a sieve into an iron 
p ,t, where it is heated with the addition of a 
small quantity of stearine, carefully stirred so as 
to thoroughly mix the ingredients. The quan¬ 
tity of stearine to be added is at the rate of \ 1U 
to 100 lb. of sand. Care should be taken not to 
add too much, as it will sink to the bottom and 
injure the flowers. The vessel, with its cover on 
and the gauze beneath, is then turned upside 
down, and, the other cover being removed, the 
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flowers to be operated upon are carefully placed 
on the gauze, and the sand gently poured in so 
as to cover the flowers entirely, the leaves being 
thus prevented from touching each other. The 
vessel is then put in a hot place—such, for 
instance, as the top of a haker’3 oven—where it 
is left for forty-eight hours. Tin flowers thus 
become dried, and they retain their natural 
colours. *fhe vessel still remaining bottom up¬ 
wards, the lid is taken off, and the sand runs 
away through the gauze, leaving the flowers un- 
injured .—Pharmaceutiral Jounutl. 

283.—Preserved Flowers.—The follow¬ 
ing method is much practised in Germany, where 
flower-drying is brought to perfection : Procure 
some white sand and wash it until it ceases to 
discolour the water. Then make it hot, and 
mix vith it a small piece of stearine. Take a 
fine-meshed sieve and place it on a board. Cut 
your flowers when perfectly dry with a short 
piece of stem, ami place them in the sieve in a 
natural position. Fill up carefully with sand 
until the flowers are well covered, and place 
them, if fine weather, in the open air, or, better 
still, in an unshaded greenhouse. In about ten 
days, if the weather be hot, the board may be 
withdrawn, when the sand will come away 
from the flowers. Drying flowers requires much 
practice; you will probably fail many times 
before you succeed in doing them well.—C. 

129.—Good King Henry.— The vegetable named 
Good King Henry, All Goo 1, or Mercury, is extensively 
grown in Lincolnshire. Any number of plants can l»e 
had at a cheap rate on application to J. W. Anderson, 
Back Lane, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. 

2ui. —Diseases of the Canary, the Y ello w Scab. 
— VeJlow scab on the head and eyes may be cured 
by nourishing food. If, however, a small uleer, like a 
grain of Hemp seed, should make its appearance, it 
should be cut off and the wound anointed with a little 
fresh butter or bathed in urine.—M. W. It. 

Persevere.— Mr. Barr, 12, King Street, Covent Garden ; 
or Mr. Ware, llale Farm Nursery, Tottenham. 

Cabbage. — Downton Castle and Pearson’s Chi'- 
well Con lUiror. They require the same kind of cu - 
ture .as other kinds. An article on the culture of Cabbage 
appeared at page 211, June 14, 1879. 

Garden Worms.— On? in a Fix. — There have 
been several receipts for the destruction of worms In 
re ent numbers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Bulb from Cape Town. — L. Senior. — From 
what you say we should judge your bulb to be Vallota 
purpurea, an article on the culture of which appeared in 
Gardening Illustrated, March 29, page 30. 

Neglected Vines. — Give free ventilation during 
sunny days, and Bliut up early in the afternoon so 
as to take advantage of all the sun heat possible. Should 
cold, damp weather set in, keep the atmosphere of the 
house drier to avoid mildew. Thin the berries before 
they get too thick, and be sure and thin enough, taking 
out the smallest and those with the weakest stalks. 

Greenhouse Building. — Who issues the best 
work on greenhouse building ?—Angle Ikon. [We have 
published several instructive articles on the subject lately, 
an 1 had an illustrated one in our last number. We know 
o.’ no bool:.] 

How to Destroy Goosebrry Caterpillars. 
Cmftba nk. —See article page 190, Aiay 81, of GARDEN¬ 
ING Illustrated. 

Blue-flowering Plants. — Wheae can I obtain 
plants of Dracocepnalum grandiflorum and Lithosper- 
nmm prostratum?— Warwick. [Mr. Ware, Hale Farm 
Nursery, Tottenham.] 

Insects on Clover. — The enclosed insect Is 
making sad havoc in a field of Clover. Lime dust has 
failed to destroy It. Kindly name and suggest some 
remedy for its destruction. —Rector. [This appears to 
be Apion Pisi, so called from the insect destroying the 
Pea. These little beetles do much Injury, and I know of 
no effective remedy on a large scale for destroying them 
without injuring the crop on which they feed. It would 
be well not to grow for a season or two any crop which 
they are likely to injure on the same ground.—W. W. S.j 

Name of Seels. —Green. — The seeds are those 
of the New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax). Sow them 
in a pan or pot of sandy soil, and place them in a frame. 
Plant out in good soil out-of-doors when up, or grow them 
in pots, as you think best. 

Wood Asbes as Manure.— Are these good for 
manure? also, would they make liquid manure?— 
L G. W. [These are useless as manure in the strict 
sense of the word. If. however, your laud is stiff and 
heavy, a dressing now and then will be of benefit. They 
are also good for lawns when used sparingly. As to 
making liquid manure of them we never heard of such a 
thing.] 

Lime Water v. Plants —In using lime water to 
destroy worms is there any damage done to plants and 
roots, more especially Scarlet Runners V—A. J. Ridley. 
[Provided it is not applied too strong, it will not injure 
anv such plants as the Scarlet Runner.] 

777. Destructive Grubs. —Some time ago I 
p'anted an edging of Golden Pyrethrum, which would 
nave done well save for grubs, which I send. In a day 
or two I observed a few of the plants looking sic :ly, a id 
on i x ruination found a number of the leaves bad be.n 
cut a id partly dragged beneath the soil. Soot wai 
liberally applied, but it made no difference. I should 
like to know how to destroy them before the mischief ii 
done. Will you kindly tell me the name of this grub, 
and tie best means of destroying it?—B irkenbaum. 


[The grub sent is one of the Leather Jackets, producing 
the Daddy Longlcgs, I believe, but it was so crushed and 
dead before it came to hand that I am not very sure 
about it. It is a very destructive kind of grab, and 
should be carefully sought after a little below the sur¬ 
face of the ground and destroyed.—W. W. S.] 

Yellow and Crimson Lilacs.— Percy M — Wi 
have never seen such. Greek Valerian.—There are 
several shades of colour in the blue and the while. 

M. W. li., Maryborough.— We shall he glad to hear 
from you on the subject you name. Kindly send your 
address clearly written. 

Burghley Cultivator —You Bhould be the W:t 
judge of what would be the most convenient size for your 
purpose. 

T. G. W .—We know of no such hook as you ask f > ‘. 
but such words as you mention are found in any English 
dictionary. 

Amateur’s Greenhouse. ~ I should recommend 
this to be framed together, and place the s-ix i prigh;* 
upon stone or bricks. If let into the ground, I fear they 
would not be teuaut’s fixtures and removable. -C. P. 

Monthly Parts of ‘‘Gardening Illustrated.” 
—John Howes.—The price of Part I., containing the l.r-t 
seven numbers, is8d.: Part II., containing numbers s t ■ 
12, is fid. At any bookstall, or from the (Mice, 3.1. c\tr.i 
for each part. 

Miss Lucas.— All answers to questions are inserted in 
Gardening Illustrated free of charge, provided our 
rules at the head of the column are observed. 

Budding and Grafting - S. Cinton Qnaric* - 
These subjects will receive our attention in due course. 

Dog Manure.— Senax .—Mix i L with other manure or 
rubbish. 

Names Of Plants. —John Howcx.—Yao Lnglith 
Columbine (Aquilcgia vulgaris). 

T. Millner. — Apply to Mr. Cannell, Swanley. We can 
only give prices in our advertising columns. 

, Veronica Andersoni and V. decussata. - 

Armstrong.— Any good nursery. 

Questions. 

324. —Budgerigars —I hail a pair of newly-imported 
birds given me in March, and I do not know how to 
treat them. Ought they to have a bath now and then ? 
if so, may I pom- it on with a fine rose ? Is it necessary 
they should breed, and w hat kind of food must they liave 
then ? I have up to the present kept them upon canary 
seed, and now and then Millet; they look as fresh as 
parrots, ana are as lively, though they appear to Lm 
moulting. The cock bird has a splendid tail coming, 
and the beauty spots on the checks are indescribable 
for their brilliancy. They occupy themselves in biting 
the woodwork of their cage. Must I have a wire one, 
and what size should it be?— L. Baynham. 

325. — Treatment of Pansies, Wallflowers, and 
Forget-me-nots.— I am now sowing some Pansies and 
Myosotis seeds, which I shall of course replant when they 
are large enough. Could I keep them through the win¬ 
ter planted out in a cold frame like cuttings of Cal¬ 
ceolarias? Could 1 also keep seedlings of Wallflowers in 
a similar way?— L. Senior. 

320.—Fig Tree.— Will any reader kindly inform me 
why Figs drop off the tree before being properly ripened ? 
Any other information respecting Fig trees will oblige.— 
Dido. 

327. —Chaffinch. —Can any of your numerous readers 
tell me liow to treat this bird ? The only food I can get 
it to eat is canary seed. The bird is quite young and in 
full song, but often very mopish ; it will not eat any 
green food that I have tried it with. Is hemp seed good 
for it?—A Reader. 

323. — Heating a Greenhouse. — I have read 
“Amateur’s” letter with plea-ure, and the particulars 
he gives will assist me very much ; but there is one ques¬ 
tion 1 should like t > ask him, namely, what size, pipe* 
does he use, and does he carry them right up to tin- 
stove? I hod thought of using glazed drain pipes, but 
was told they would not stand the heat, and was strongly 
advised to build a brick flue, but would rather have pipes 
Will “Amateur” kindly give a few particulars?— One in 
A FIX. 

329. —ivy Bower.— In Gardening Illustrated for 
March 29 there is a very pretty engraving of a movable 
Ivy bower, and I want to make one like it. I have 
planted a large root of Ivy in a pot, but cannot get along 
without kind assistance. Will some reader tell me if 1 
Hindi require very long sticks to train it up, as it is now 
more than 3 ft. in length, and I want to make it high 
enough to sit under. Would that be possible? ami I 
want to keep it in the pot instead of in the ground.- 
C. MEARNS. 

330. — Slugs in tbe Gajxlen.— My Greens Lettuces, 
and Shallots are nearly all eaten up by small darkish 
Bnails. I have observed the top of the Greens severed 
from the root, leaving the root eaten almost away, and 
the inside of the Shallots eaten away also. As soon as 
Cabbages are ready for cutting, they get all riddled with 
the green worm every year.—8. H. 

8IL—Evergreen and Fruit Trees for Cottage 
Walls.—The nack of my cottage has an aspect of about 
one point east of north. I have also a hack yard open in 
the same direction, but enclosed on the cast by a wall 
0 ft. high, and on the west by a wall 31 ft. high. I shall 
he glad to know what fruit trees, and also what ever¬ 
greens, will thrive well against the back of the cottage 
and against the respective walls of the yard. It must be 
borne in mind that in consequence of the cottage (about 
25 ft. high to the ridge) being on the south side of the 
yard, the walls get little or no sunshine on them except 
in the summer. — J. L. B. 

332 — Double Indian Pink —I planted out a few 
pi mts of the double Indian Pink (Dionthus Heddewigi 
laciniatus flore-pleno), last July, to succeed early-flower¬ 
ing annuals; the cold season retarded their growth, so 
that they had just started blooming when the frost cut 
them down. I left them in the ground all the winter 
without any protection, having always treated them as 
; half-hardy annuals. On the first mild days in February 
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tbt-y began to show green shoots from the seemingly 
dud rtumps. I put a pot over each plant on cold days 
ia.i frosty nights, taking it off when mild ami sunny. 
They are now forming their heads of bloom. A few of them 
^oired eh improvement in habit on the single varieties, 
hiving broader leaves, and some approach to the Sweet 
William in thi* knees of flower-stem, the flowers being 
\-n double, ami pr .duced in trusses of from six to eight 
, nen, all iti Uow tr a 1 once. Ox these I should like to 
rieseive cuttings, ns there are plenty of suitable shoots 
having. Can any of your leaders inform me whether 
ibe plant is reallv a perennial, like the Carnation, and if 
«U whether it shows a tendency to deteriorate after once 
t wring? So far from being tender, they have with me 
.nod the winter better than anything, starting into 
growth quite six weeks before Pansies, Primroses, and 
t rmruses showed signs of moving.—J. D. 

S3 -Wall Plants.— I think of covering the broad 
Eat top fcf a long low wall with ordinary garden soil | 
i*mt 3 in. or 4 in. thick, and I should like to grow on it 
lowering evergreen plants. I want them showy and dis¬ 
tinct and perfectly hardy, in order to withstand a very 
eoid darup climate, and an excessively bleak situation 
•wept by violent winds. I would like a list of twelve or 
Sheen of the very best and most suitable plants for such a 
[*rpose>, arranged in their order of merit.— North-east 
Llvcashire. 

ML- Gas Boilers.—In reference to heating a small 
gftfnhouae with gas, I cm wishful to adopt that method 
Ascribed in Gardening Illustrated, May 31. in a 
hi use the same size, and which has the same length and 
iize of piping as the one named, GO ft. of 3-in. pip *, the 
price £4 10s. Can any one give me the address of makers 
of gas boilers?—B. J. 

m-Iron Framework.—"Will someone tell me the 
address of a manufacturer of angle-iron framework for 
ptcnhouBe building ’—Angle Iron. 

Stt-How to make Vinegar. —Would any of your 
readers give me a reeeipt for making good vinegar’— 

J P. 

ST.- Aquarium Requisites.— Can anyone inform 
Ee where 1 can get the naming or any other separate 
requisite for the aquarium? I know of two myself, but 
their aquariums are all made complete.—Aqua Puro. 

33 J . -Bare Grass Lawns. — I have aGrasslawn 2*>ft. 
b> 12 it. Dining the summer the Grass is always prolific, 
and it looks well, but in October or November a part of 
it (nearest to the house) dies off, and is bare through the 
sinter, and never recovers till the warm weather sets in 
ia June or July. I had it laid down (in 1877) with Grass 
from Epping Forest, and I sow Gi*ass seed every spring. 
Can any one tell me what to do so that my Grass may 
Ujk nice through the winter?—SXNAX. 

330. -Ink for Zinc Labels.—What is the best 
material used for writing on zinc labels?—N emo. 

34 '.-Columbines.—I have a Columbine (Aquilegia 
fermosa) which has formed twenty-seven flowers, and 
■'aly one of them approaches the true colour. Why is 
this?— Red Ro&e. 

341. -Non-bearing Fruit Trees. —Some four or 
five years ago I planted a number of young Apple and 
Pear trees. Every year they have had abundant blossom ; 
the Apple trees have had fruit, but the Pear trees have 
Wen a failure, the blossom always falling just when the 
fruit ought to set. They have been taken up several 
times and root-pruned, but without effect. The situa¬ 
tion is somewhat exposed and the soil sandy.—F. J. Ast- 
BCET. 

342 -Plants for a Shady Room.-What treat¬ 
ment should a Camellia receive which has made its 
growth? also, would the following plants do in a cool 
room which does not get much sun : Camellia, Cytisus, 
Azalea, Acacia, Solanum, and the Deutzia gracilis ?—L. O. 

343. -Sowing 1 Pinks.— Being anxious some time 
ago to raise some good varieties of Pinks from seed, I 
planted them in a pan, put some manure at the bottom 
"f it, covered it with leaf mould, put the seeds on the 
top, and slightly covered them with mould. 1 stood the 
I*an on a heap of horse manure. 1 see that they have not 
rime np yet. They have been in alxmt a month. Could 
you suggest a reason for their non-appearance ?—C. S. 
t)l'I5T0N. 

344 -The Hare’s-foot Fern.—How am I to treat a 
Hare's-foot Fern, the fronds of which are getting yellow? 
1 have had it about four montlis, but it shows very slight 
sign* of growth.—3. S. T. 

345. -Packing Strawberries. -Can any one iu- 
funu me how the Norfolk Strawberry growers pack the 
fruit for conveyance to the London market so as to pre¬ 
vent bruising? if in punnets, the best house to ob a n 
them?—K. 

346. —Rose Trees Not Blooming.— What can I 
do with my Rose tree in front of window—aspect, south¬ 
east? I think it iB a Provence Rose. It had only one 
bloom on last year. It is al>out 3 ft. high, and has eleven 
items rising from the ground. If it v*as healthy 1 think 
it ought to bear well; I see it lias got eight buds on now, 
but 1 would rather see healthy leaves. I have washed 
and manured it well. I have also a Gloire de Dijon 
Hose in a 6- in. pot in a window very healthy indeed and 
growing very fast, hut not flowering. It is at present 
10 ia high and 17 in. broad. Is it safe to give it a larger 
pot now? or is the pot large enough to flower it in ? Can 
I have it in bloom by the last week in July ’—JNO. 
Gibson, Pemberton, near Wigan. 

347 -Rhubarb Wine.-Can any one give me a 
receipt for making Rhubarb wine?— Betsy Bell. 

348. - Bananas . —We have several Banana plants 
here which refuse to fruit, but which continue to grow 
most luxuriantly, the steins being 2 ft. in circumference 
and about 9 ft. high. They were taken off an old plant 
as suckers in the spring of 1878, and growm on through¬ 
out the summer. By the end of the season they were 
good plants in large boxes, and we wintered them in a mini¬ 
mum temperature of from 45* to 50*. From previous years 
experience I fully expected them to fruit this spring, but 
they have not done so. What should I do in order o 
compel them to fruit, as it is of great importance to me 
to have the fruit well advanced towards ripe/ess before 
winter set* In?—ENQUIRER. 


349. - Root-eating Insects. I have just completed I 
my bedding-out for the summer, anil such plants as 
Golden Pyretlirum, Lobelias, China Asters, and even | 
Pelargoniums, are all eaten away at the roots with a 
worm, short and thick, which my gardener calls Botts. j 
Can any one tell me what I must do to destroy them, as 

I want at once to replace those eaten ?—D. 

350. — Azalea mollis.—I should feel obliged for a few 
hints as to the cultivation of this plant ?— Cork. 

351. Shoots of Roses Dying —During the past 
month 1 have had two or three standards which have 
thrown out good shoots, about 4 in. or 5 in. long, and then 
suddenly dropped, jus though they were dead. What can 
be the cause of this? and will they revive? How often 
should Roses be watered, and which is the best time for 
doing it-morning or evening?—W. F. W. 

352. -Seedling Asparagus Plants in Old 
Beds.-My Asparagus bed, which is an old one, is 
covered with young seedlings. Is it a good plan to leave 
them as they are, or thin them out at regular distances 
apart ?—J. 

353. Wood v Iron Rafters for a Green¬ 
house.— Which are the cheapest rafters for a lean-to 
greenhouse, those made of iron or wood?—W J. C. 

354—.Cuckoo Spit —Can anyone tell me the name of 
a small green (sometimes yellowish) insect which is found 
enveloped In a white frothy substance ? It especially in¬ 
fests my Sweet Williams, Canterbury BcIIb, and Chry¬ 
santhemums, causing the leaves to shrivel and destroying 
the buds ; and what is the best way of getting rid of it?— 
Earls court. 

355. -Heating Hot-water Apparatus by Gas 

— I have a small greenhouse, 16 ft. long by 9 ft., heated 
at present by a Howard upright double cylinder boiler 
and 3-in. piping. Could I adapt gas to this apparatus 
without changing the boiler? or, would any of your 
readers tell me of a well-tried gas apparatus, and where 
procurable ? I have thought a Bunsen or ring burner at 
bottom of cylinder, filling up the upper portion with 
pumice stone to bring the heat in closer contact with 
the si lesof the inner cylinder, might give sufficient heat. 
Th's would be on the principle of the gas fires so fre¬ 
quently seen in dwelling-houses.—W. G. 

356. — Vine Leaves Falling.- The Vines in my 
greenhouse appeal* healthy, but the stem of the leaf 
turns brown, the leaf swings a day or two, and falls off. 

I thought some insect must bite them, but on careful ex¬ 
amination can find nothing.— Caroline Sands. 

357. — Failure of the Scarlet Thorn —About two 
years ago I bought a plant of Paul's Scarlet Thom. This 
year it has not come into leaf at all. What is the matter 
with it; I have planted other trees all round the garden 
for protection, and this Thorn is tile only one in my 
garden which has failed.—C. J. W., Wakejield. 

358. — Plants for Window Box. - I have a window 
box in a S.E. aspect, but a house is being built opposite 
within 7 yards, which will ta“ke away the sun completely. 
Can any of your readers name a dozen dwarf plants and 
two or three climbers that will grow there now?— 
C. R. A. 

359. — Propagating Mulberry Trees —We have 
an old Mulberry tree, and would like to propagate from 
it. Will some of your readers kindly tell us how to do 
so?—S even Sisters. 

SCO.- Portable Greenhouses. —Can any of your 
readers inform me where 1 could buy a small portable 
greenhouse (about 8 ft. by 5 ft.) cheap, mid what the 
probable cost would be ? or has any one such a thing for 
sale ’—Tyro. 

361— Skeleton Leaves. -Can any one inform n.e 
the best mode of making skeleton leaves, i.e., the process 
under which leaves should pass ?—E. A. Z. 

362.— Blackberry Bushes.— Can any of your 
readers inform me whether there are any cultivated 
Blackberry bushes ?—P. L. V. 

383.— How to Make Paint.- now can I make 
paint—white, dark green, and brown ? The white and 
green are to paint my hotbed frames and boxes, and the 
brown is to paint two gates and a door opening into my 
garden. I prefer a dark brown something similar to the 
Vandyke brown. I do not want a large mixing; about 
3 lb. or 4 lb. of each.—E. T. H. 

364. —Sowing Seeds of Pansies, Verbenas, 
&c —I am going to purchase a packet of select Pansy, 
Verbenas, Pyretlirum, and Sweet William seed. When is 
the liest time to sow ? and, as I have an empty frame, 
will it be advisable to sow the seed in it or on an open 
bed?—E. T. II. 

365. — Summer Pruning Fruit Trees. -Is tli s 
the proper time for pruning back the tops of dwnrx 
Apple and Pear trees ? Also what is the object of doing 
this ?—Gko. Adam. 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Q TICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACK1TH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
Loudon, E.C. Prices on ap plication. Chea pest in the Trade . 

Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

C l AN be obtained in all sizes and qi alitic3 
/ of BET 11 AM & SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E.C. B. &, So:i have always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-ire, 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 10-in., 20-iu. by 
18-in., in 16-oz. uid 21-oz._ 

Ferns a Speciality. 

T?OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

JU apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery. 
Sale, near Manchester. 


Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

. Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Tow n and 
country orders punctually attended to. > ontederia 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
mid Bog Plants. 

Dr. NICHOLS” 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousand^ who are 
now* suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, <fcc.—bd. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 

■OIMMEL’S AROMATIC 

J t OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
J l RIFiElt. A fi-jqjrmit powiler, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Trice Is. By post for 15 
i t.anps - EugeneRimmel, i erfumer, 
9(5, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, CoruliLl, London. 
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S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta- 

ul. ne u-j copies of letters, &c., taken by the newly- 
invented CliROMOGRAPII. Complete 12s. (instructions 
jH>st free). -E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, mid S0a>, High 
lb.lborn, W.C. N.D.— Sample of Tann’s celebrated paper 
collars sent forGd. 


OPvTICULTURAL GLASS.—Boote 

I JL & Mlllson, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large Btoek at 
I lowest rates. 

TOHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Established 

1805), MARQUEE, TENT, mul FLAG MAKER to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE, TENT, and SUED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies, &e. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand BUNT¬ 
ING, <fce. Sample book of Garden Specialities, free by 
post. 2 stamps. The “GWYNFK” PATENT HAMMOCK 
TENT COMBINED can be seen erected at 48, LONG 
LANE, WEST SMITH FI ELD, LONDON. 


H OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

description fixed complete in any part of the 
country for warming greenhouses, conservatories, forcing 
pits, <fcc. PlaiiB and estimates on application.—J. Junks 
A Sons. 6 . Bnnkside. Southwark. London S.F. 


( \ ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, as supplied to Her Majesty and leading 
Nurserymen, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loo e), 30s. 
Light Brow n Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack, 5 sa ks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks Id. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton; in lewt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould -Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8s. Oil. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, ifcc. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., E ndell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


G ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrifts, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
■is., jtml 10s. Gd. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Caudle , 
Company (Limited’'. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys Miss Pierrepont, Miss Duffield, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 


Per Dozen 
Per Fifty 
Per Hundred 


3s. 

10s. 

17s. 


Digitized’!? 


v Google 


Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Address Lhe Publisher, 37, Southainptoa-street, Co vent-garden, London, W.O# 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Opinions of the Press. 

No ono in possession of a garden, however small, should 
bo without this journal; and it is invaluable to tho 
amateur. The greatest novic* with Gauurnino by his 
side must be ablo to Uy out and maintain a perfoct garden 
on a large or small scale. Tho articles on house and 
window gardening are very good, clear, and simple; and 
may be followed out oliko by tho rich and the poor.— 
Rydc News. 

I Gardening Illustrated. Sixteen large pages for one 
< penny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise tho most ex- 
perienoed in newspaper enterprise. No ono having even a 
garden plot or a book-yard capable of growing a few 
flowers should be without this useful, beautiful, nod 
scientific teacher of tho whole art of gardening.— 
Fountain. 

Oar new contemporary. Gardening, seem* to mpplv a 
missing link. All tho papers hitherto published on flori¬ 
culture have been over the hends of the owners of small 
gardens, nnd only suitable fer those who <v>uld t-pcml con¬ 
siderable sums ou flowers. It is admirably pot up, nnd 
Carefully illustrated — West l.ondon Express. 

Wo havo been glad to reeoivo part ono of a new weekly 
journal of much excellence, mi it led Oari fnino. It is 
design od to impart iustraction on pardoning to owners 
or occupiers of small plots of land, mil it is well 
calculated to attain that end. The illustrations a o 
good, and tho artioles well written. Wo hemtily wish 
it suoce**, ami trust that it may indnee many to inrn 
their attention to flower cultivation and the beautifying 
of their homes.—Sportsman. 

It Msimnly a matter of accident that a man’s garden is 
largo or small - the art is all tho mtne, and so are tho 
botu-ficial effects res lilting from its exercise ; aud no one 
who has a bit of ground can bo excused for not putting it 
to tho beat acmiunt. The nmv journal is finely illustrated. 
Numemus articlm am inserted from t lie pens of practical 
men who have tho gift of saying what they mean, nnd of 
conveying sound instruction. A more useful or beneficial 
scheme could hardly be undertaken.— Greenock Telegraph. 

Replete with useful instruction for tho experienced and 
practical horticulturist rn well ns tho amateur. We 
cordially r commend it to our readers as a marvel of 
chcapue.4* as well as utility.— Mercantile Journal. 

This paper seems to -meet llin wants of amateur 
gardeners, inasmuch ns it deals in an instructive manner 
with all that appertains to pmall gardens. Its contents 
are diversified nnd embrace every rpliere of horticulture, 
whilst the ill mirations that dot its pages will add to its 
interest.—Middle<borouijh News. 

This is certainly the cheapest paper of the kind we have 
feu. The illustrations nro excellent, and Iho letterpress 
is written in a chatty, familiar f-tylo, which makes even a 
botanical description of the Tigridia pnvonia grandiflora, 
&i., &o , very interesting. Our country readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested iu gardening, after having 
seen the paper, will, we believe, thank ns for bringing it to 
their noti e.— London University Magazine. 

It contains sixteou illustrated pages of useful and 
practical raattor, is woll printed, and in every respeot 
calculated to realiso fully the design to aid all 
tho*o interested in the medium and smaller-sized gardens 
throughout tho United Kingdom, bolh in cities and towns, 
and their suburbs, as well os in tbe country.— Exeter 
Gazette. 

It is evident that tho greatest enro is taken to publish 
only the most practicil and trustworthy ndv co ami 
directious; while the various illustrations are Biich as will 
be helpful, practically, to all roader-, or otherwise useful 
in makiug good plauts, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known .—If ay la Ncics. 

High prose is duo to tho projectors of this attempt to 
bring information about pardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovers of horticulture. Tho taste for garden¬ 
ing descends to iti from “tho grand old gardener and his 
wife," and iu tho present day it shows no Bigns of dying 
out. This now publication, the object ot which is to 
foster And guide such a healthy, profitable, nnd pleasure- 
giving occupation, is dosorviug of great encouragement. 
—Folkestone News. 

Wo favourably command this small-priced serial on 
girdening as adapted to fill a place not hitherto taken 
un. We undent * nd it purpos s to dovoto a consider- 
n%l-’ portion of its spaco to tho subject of pmoll gardens, 
in th i neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notice plants which may bear smoke 
relatively well, and be attractive, many amateurs will bo 
prompted to make trials, aud good moat come of it.— 
Bradford Ad'ertiscr. 

Gardening Illustrated, a very cheap weekly journal 
for town a» d oountrv, has just opportunely commenced. 
It meets a want muon felt by ninateur and colt&go gar¬ 
deners, giving advice and instruction on gardening in a 
manner freo from sciontifio and technical terms. If the 
journal keeps up to tho standard of the first number it 
will meet with general acceptance.— Bristol Times. 

Gardening is designed to aid all those interested in tho 
medium and smaller-sized gardens throughout tho United 
Kingdom, both in cities and towns nnd their siihurbs, bs 
well as in the country. All who enjoy the charms and 
\ the many hexlthful nnd profitable advantages of agardeu 
roust wish these to lwi cxtonded to every owner or occu- 
t pier of even tho sma!ln*t patch ot land. Happily for most 
. of us, tho plevuros of a crardeu have little relation to ils 
. extent. Good health and pleasure can be secured by the 
, b’ny man hi no hotter way than by gardening. All 
litcrestol in ic inay liko tn hear of a journal entirely 
devoted to their interest, assisting tho eye and memory 
by its artistic and faitaful illustration a, and so treating 
tho various subjects dealt with that its words may bo 
understood by all who read. Town, suburban, and indoor 
gardens will rnccivo a full sharo of attention in this 
periodical, while t k >e household nnd tho various incidentals 
to suburban and rural gardening, such os the m anag ement 
of bees, poultry, &c., _$yill also bo treated ot.—Irish 
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Notice to Readers . 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The beat way in 
all cases where it ia possible is to obtain it through 
tho trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders be 
given to local Newsagent*. Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls. If any difficulty is txpeiienced in 
obt lining copha in this way tbe Pablisher reqnesta 
that it may be at once reported to him. Where, 
however, in country districts, the paper may not be 
obtainrd with regularity, it can be proenred by 
po> t from the Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—A11 tho back numbers of 
Gardening are in print, an«l may be had through 
thn Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from the 
Dili :e. As tho trade are sometimes mistaken ns to 
nntnhcrs being out of print, readers should insist 
ou their being procured. 


AGENTS —The Publisher will be glad to appoint 
Agents for the Sale of Gardening throughout tho 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Show 
Cards, Ac., applications should be made to him. 


o* SPECIMEN NUMBERS.-The Clergy, Sec- 
returies of Horticultural Societies. «*nd others in¬ 
ter* sled in gardening, will ohligo w.. rniiog the 
Publisher what number of Specimeu Copies they 
would t.o willing to accept for distribution in their 
neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.-For those who 
can only proenre the paper regularly through tho 
post a subscription form is subjoined. Accordiug 
to the postal tariff, Gardening Illustrated can 
bo sent through the post to any plioe in the United 
.Kingdom at the following rates :— 

Per Year . 6a. 6d. 

Per Half Year . 3s. 3d. 

Per Qaarter (of 13 work*) ... la. 8J. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made in 
advance. Specimen Copy, by pjit, lid. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To bo filed up bv intending Subscribers, out out, and 
rctumod to tho OSoe.) 


ruam to mnd „„ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED /«■ o« »'««■ 


for «AicA I enclose _ 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up ia the name of 
TnuMAS Spanswjck, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
Loudon, and made payable at tbe King-street, Co rout- 
garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscription* to be addressed to 
—“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37. 
Soutluunpton-streot, Stroud, London, W.O.” 


T A SEMAINE PRANCAISE : a Weekly 

Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris-Society, Life, Improvement*, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4Jd-; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9*. 9d. Price 4*1., at New> 
agents nnd Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampton-stn^t, 
btraud, W.O._ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal 

I J frauqv.s pour UAngletcrro: Politique, Littcratur*, 
Sciences, Arts, Variety*. Nouvcllos, et Notes. Un 
oxomplairo pxr La poste lid., on timbres poste. Abono- 
ment franco par la poste— im an, IS*.; six mow, 9s. !M. 
On s’abonuo aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-stroct, Strand, 
London, W.C. _ __ 

r A SEMAINE ’ PRANCAISE : “ La 

Ia Srmaine Fkancusk is woll printed on good pro* r 
at a low price ; any ‘♦I ndent, » f French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom mav now have a French j-mrinl 
giving weekly special' ns of tho best current literature m 
France."— Sheffield Ivloir ipH.__ 

J A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

I J Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 

f A SEMAINE ~FRANCAISE—“L.v 

Li Semainr Francaisr ho* been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all point* o.’ 
view, instead of confining their reading to ono particular 
Gallic print. It oortainly merits snccu Graphic. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tho 

JtA mimW>r* before a* are full of good things . ... It 
will bo far hotter f -r moat than any ono of the best paper* 
published in Puri* itself. We are much phased with the 
character of it, and bclievo it will be highly valued in a . 
those many household* where French is cultivated. TLj 
printing is very woll done.”—Queen. 

[ A SEMAINE FRAN J AISE. — “ La 

Li Semainr Fiiancaisk i* ndm r ibly suited for the 
peruial of odocaVd Englishnnt ."— Hrin.ton Guardian. 

f~A~SHMAINE FRANCAISE. —“L\ 

I A Skmxine Fkancaise i< ho t tie of a new wr-ei.lv 
Frenr-li paper published in L«n dou for English reader*. 
The number liefnro us is woll selected as to content*, and 
contains nows of French mat tor.sand ex press ions of French 
opinion in various department*. Some space, wo aro 
pleased to see, i.* d-wotod to 'cionco."- Nature. 

J A REMAINS FRANCAISE.—“La 

* A Semaink Francaisr is an exeelh-ut means for o^a 
beoowing f imilinr with terso ev. iy-day French, b The 
oontents are varied and interesting, the style Rgree-il h 
and light, while tho French is of the purest. La Sfjiiin; 
Francaisr will, th rnfore, not only be a hvn »o tin 
French-speaking communities in our mid*t-, but to m 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
whowi*hto retain their knowledge of it"—Nodiuifharc 
Journal. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “A 

-A. A French newspaper for English rentiers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; l>u*. with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semainr Fsakcaisr, at any rate, deserves success, for iu 
projector his done all that was possible to place befciv 
Engl sh readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. Tho paper contains numerous articles, andfuii 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability."— Whitehaven News. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tki: 

i-A periodical is very well done, and will be highly ry- 
preciated by thorn who care to keep themselves an coiton f 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is priutod in the French language, thouch 

f iublished in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
ournef.s publUliod iu Franco."—Medical Pr e ss. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Wc 

-LJ think our readers will liko tho notion of reading iu 
one T.es DfltaL, t.e Soir, Le Pays, and other Pa' is news¬ 
papers, or the hotter parts of tnem. We consider it will, 
It fairly carried out, itself l*o tho best International. The 
project hai this further advantage; it may correct «If- 
centred views by showing hosr we look to our laicii- 
hour *."—Literary Churchman. 

r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Td 

■ A est In litre d’nn journal hcixlomadaire, nous pour- 
rions dire d’uno revue do tou.* Ins jouruaux franijsb-i 
aocr^ditdj. Ou journal rrfuuit, sons lu memo convert, ‘Jl 
ou 32 pages grand format, et dans cos pages sont public*, 
en fran^ais, le* mcillcurs article*, pulitiquos, critique*, et 
litt^raires, qui out paru {leiulant U Bemaine dans les jour- 
naux do Pnri*. Ansur^ment le numdro quo nous nvon* »-a* 
les yeux est un exoellent specimen de co que peut fa ire un 
heureux cboix, guidd par uno intelligonoo parfaite de ce 
qui peut iutdressor le* lectoura .”—Nouvelle Chronique de 
Jersey. 

f A~SEMAINE FRANCAKB7^Tho 

1 A idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
up to tho mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying tho lnugnage of our neighbours, and just need a 
magnziueof this kind to give point and stimulus totluir 
studios. The article* are varied and sporkiinply W’-itten, 
mid the got up of the whole is worthy of toe object tilt¬ 
ed it. r has in view.”— Christian News. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE —“ No 

*A translation can givo the crispness and infinite <Mi 
cocie* of style of a goo-1 French nuthor. The secondary 
education of Englaud lias surely advanced so far in the 
pre-eut day a* to Cuablo our educated closst-s to enjoy *t 
flr*t-haud the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To tlioso classes we recommend tho new journal 
La Sum aine Fkahcaibk."— Ki dderminster Shuttle 
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THE CLEMATIS AND ITS 

CULTURE. 

Tiis Clematis has now become such a popular 
flower both in large and small gardens, and its 
uses are so many, that we give the following, to¬ 
gether with the engraving on the front page, from 
the “ Clematis as a Garden Flower,” by Thos. 
Moore, F.L.S., and George Jackman. London : 
John Murray. This is a good book on an in¬ 
teresting if somewhat limited subject. A com¬ 
pleteness of plan is visible throughout the work, 
which shows in every part evidence of the 
authors’ wide and accurate knowledge of culti¬ 
vated plants. There is nothing in the history 
of hybridisation or cross-breeding more interest¬ 
ing than the history of the cultivated Clematises 
for these last dozen years, and it is told in the 
book with an accuracy and thoroughness which, 
we regret to say, is far from common in garden 
literature. The following sectional groups are 
intended to be strictly cultural and seasonal, 
and are to be so regarded—in fact, as being 
framed entirely for the guidance and convenience 
of the cultivator, and not as having any special 
relation to the botanical affinities of the various 
plants. A comprehensive idea of the considera¬ 
tions which have presented themselves in 
arranging the various forms may be gained from 
the annexed key to the groups themselves :— 
CLIMBING FLANTS. 

Flowering on the year-old ripened wood— 
Flowers medium-sized (win¬ 
ter and spring bloomers). § 1. Montana type. 
Flowers large— 

Spring bloomers ... § 2. Patens type. 

Summer bloomers ... § 3. Florida type. 

Floworing from the young growing summer 
wood— 

Flowers small (late summer 

bloomers).§4. Graveolens 

Flowers Large (summer and [type. 

autumn bloomers). 

Flowers successional dis¬ 
persed .§ 5. Lanuginosa 

Flowers successional . [type. 

massed.I 6. Viticella type. 

Flowers profusely massed [type, 

continuous.§ 7. Jackmanni 


NON-CLIMBING PLANTS. 

With sub-shrubby stems . § 8. Ccerulea odo- 

rata type. 

With herbaceous stems. . § 9. Erecta type. 

The Montana, Patens, and Florida 
Types —These sections include the earliest 
or spring-flowering divisions of the family. The 
majority of the species and varieties of which 
they consist come into blossom naturally about 
May ; but some fow of them, such as C. calycina 
and its allies, arc much earlier than this, and 
blossom from the commencement of the year 
onwards. These latter are best suited for plant¬ 
ing against walls, in warm sheltered situations, 
where their opening flowers may be in some 
degree protected against inclement weather. The 
varieties belonging to C. patens and C. florida 
(represented by C. Sieboldi, one of the same 
type) are perfectly adapted for planting against 
conservative walls or in corridors, and some of 
them make elegant early-blooming beds, 
especially in positions where their blossoms are 
thoroughly sheltered either naturally or arti¬ 
ficially from severe spring frosts, which occasion 
ally, though rarely, may Bomewhat injure them. 
C. montana, also a spring or May bloomer, is of 
vigorous growth and perfectly hardy, and is 
specially adapted for covering walls, or trellises, 
or arbours, or in fact for planting in any position 
where rapidity of growth is desired. The same 
may be said of the species of the graveolens 
type, hereafter to be noticed, and which mostly 
flower later in the year. 

None of these plants, especially those of the 
montana type, are very particular as to soil, but 
will grow in any good garden earth which is 
fairly enriched, efficiently drained, and main¬ 
tained in a healthy state as regards its mechani¬ 
cal composition—that is, kept open so that water 
may freely percolate, and the air readily per¬ 
meate it. Where it can be provided, a rich soil 
of a light loamy texture is tne best for all these 
plants, and if this be mixed, either naturally or 
artificially, with chalk or lime, so much the 
better for the Clematises. Thorough drainage 
is indispensable to good healthy development ; 
and the vigour of™ 1 —*-* ~ u —* K " 
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at least annual manurings with horse or cow 
manure, or that happy fertilising mixture known 
as “ farmyard muck,” these being alike sulutary 
applications. On dry hot soils, cow manure 
would probably be preferable ; while on heavy 
soils a thorough dressing of good leaf-mould 
w ould be beneficial. Mulching, which consists 
in covering the surface of the soils for some 
little distance round about the plants with half- 
rotten dung, is another way of manuring, from 
which the plants derive no inconsiderable amount 
of benefit. This operation should be performed 
annually on the approach of winter, and is more 
necessary after the plants have become esta¬ 
blished, as the manure applied at the time of 
planting will then be more or less exhausted. 
The mulching acts, moreover, as a protection to 
the roots in the case of severe weather, and 
though not necessary bn this sot re—the plants 
being thoroughly hardy—is cotainly not in¬ 
jurious. The effect of mulch' ug would be to 
increase the strength of the plain., and at the 
same time the size of the flowe.s. When growth 
commences in the spring-time tne young shoots 
must • oo attended to, aid trained around or 
against the supports provided tor them, whatever 
these may be. The weaker shoots may, if neces¬ 
sary to prevent entanglement, be cut away dur¬ 
ing the summer ; but all the vigorous shoots for 
which there is space should be trained in, since 
it is these, when thoroughly developed and 
matured, which furnish the flowers for the en¬ 
suing year. The strong growing sorts of the 
montana type are good verandah plants, and 
suited for rapidly covering any bare spaces which 
require clothing ; but the less robust plants of 
the florida and patens types are better suited for 
training on conservative walls or for furnishing 
corridors, or any similar positions where their 
elegant and showy blossoms may be brought 
more closely into view. 

Pruning is one of tfie important points of good 
management, and on its due performance mainly 
rest the chances of having a fine display of 
flowers. Only the weaker, or straggling, or 
overcrowded branches should be cut away. The 
strong one-year-old wood should be trained in, 
os far as it has become thoroughly ripened, be¬ 
yond which it may be cut away ; and this should 
be so disposed as to fill up all vacant spaces. 
The pruning should take place in the month of 
February or March, after the severe frosts of 
winter have passed away. 

The Graveolens Type.— This small 

S oup comprises a series of thoroughly hardy 
at-grow’ing species, which may be said to re¬ 
quire scarcely any cultivation. They grow 
freely enough in any ordinary garden earth 
which is of sound texture and fairly drained ; 
though many, probabty most, of them have a 
preference for soil of a calcareous character. 
They will scramble over trellises or thickets, or 
clamber up snaggy poles, or amongst the boughs 
of trees, and therefore may be employed in any 
position 'where a summer screen is wanted ; but 
being deciduous they are not adapted to form 
winter screens. As to training, they make hold¬ 
fasts of their leaf-stalks, and thus take care of 
themselves ; and the natural growth thus made 
and thus disposed would in most cases be of a 
more picturesque character than would result 
from artificial training. If, however, they are 
required to cover any particular spot, the main 
branches should of course be led, and as far as 
necessary fixed, in that direction. The only 
pruning which is required in the case of the 
plants belonging to this group is to thin out 
superfluous or entangled growths, and to restrict 
the plants within the bounds that may be as¬ 
signed to them. On the other hand, if severe 
pruning should for any particular reason become 
necessary, no amount of cutting will do per¬ 
manent injury to the plants, nor affect tneir 
growth dr their blooming, unless, indeed, it is 
so persistently followed up as to interfere with 
that fair share of leaf-development which is 
necessary to maintain health and vigour in all 
plants. 

It has been remarked that Clematises of this 
type will, if permitted, claml>er up amongst the 
boughs of trees. When, however, they are 
planted near to or beneath large trees, or at all 
within their influence, it is desirable, in order to 
promote vigorous and rapid growth, to mulch 
the surface of the soil during winter, forking in 
the manure about the month of March. In such 
situations, too, it may chance that drought may 
overtake the roots, since not only will the trees 


themselves suck up much of theavailable moisture, 
but in a greater or less degree they will keep off 
the natural supply which comes in the shape o! 
rain. In dry weather, therefore, and especially 
untilthe plants become tolerably w’ell established', 
the artificial application of water, in such quanti¬ 
ties as circumstances may render necessary or 
desirable, should not be forgotten. 

The Lanuginosa Type.— -The remarks 
which have already been made as to soil in tho 
chapters devoted to the preceding sections will 
apply equally to this group. The plants are of 
a hardy constitution and a tolerably vigorous 
habit of growth, and they produce blos 60 jps of 
enormous size, so that liberal cultivation is for 
them an absolute necessity. They will, indeed, 
succeed in any good, sound, well-drained garden 
soil which is freely and annually manured, but 
they would no doubt prefer a light mellow loam 
to any other basis, and therefore in the case of 
very light soils it would be a material benefit to 
them to resort to the admixture of the best loam 
that may be available in trenching up and pre¬ 
paring the ground before setting out the plants. 
The more fertile the natural soil the less manur¬ 
ing will be necessary, and rice verad ; but it 
should be understood that in any case a really 
well-enriched soil, either natural or artificial, 
should be secured if the full beauty of this race 
of the Clematis is sought to be developed. 

C. lanuginosa and the varieties of this type of 
growth are exceedingly well adapted for plant¬ 
ing against conservative walls or trellis work, 
whether the latter be put - up in the form of a 
screen or a verandah, and they are also suitable 
for poles or pyramids. In the latter cases, es¬ 
pecially, they should be annually pruned down 
to’about 3 ft. from the ground surface, to pre¬ 
vent them becoming lanky a*d bare of new 
shoots near the base, the tendency of the new 
growth being to develop itself with excessive 
vigour at the extremities. When thus cut rather 
low, so as to secure a supply of foliage at or 
near to tho base, the beauty of the plants is 
much enhanced. The same remarks apply to 
those on walls and trellises, if they are required 
to cover an allotted space ; but in this case it 
frequently happens that the lower part can be 
filled out by loss aspiring subjects, and then it is 
as well to secure and utilise the more vigorous 
growth of the plants towards tho top. In any 
case the successional summer growths should be 
trained in so as to secure the later crops of 
blossoms, the habit in this race being to throw 
out a sprinkling of flowers at intervals till the 
frost comes to arrest further growth. It will lie 
evident from what has already been said that 
comparatively slight pruning is here required. 
The type itself and those varieties which come 
nearest to it in habit, indeed, die back almost 
sufficiently to render pruning unnecessary ; but 
in those instances where a mixture of blood has 
led to a more extended growth will it be neces¬ 
sary to cut so as to remove the w-eakly and ill- 
ripened portions of the year-old wood. Under 
favourable conditions the plants will make an 
annual growth of from 8 ft. to .10 ft. in length, 
and of this the unripened extremities, together 
with the weak or superfluous shoots and the 
dead wood, are the only parts which ought to be 
removed. This pruning is best done in February, 
after the severe winter frosts are past, and before 
the plants burst out into new growth. We have 
said that these plants are hardy, and for all 
practical purposes they may be so regarded. 
They are, however, less robust in constitution 
than some of the allied groups, and hence in their 
case the mulching which has been recommended 
as an advantage to all may be looked upon as 
being rather more of necessity, provided the 
plants occupy positions where such an applica¬ 
tion would be at all admissible. The annual 
feeding, by working in some half-decayed 
manure during the early spring, should on no 
account be admitted, as the size and succession of 
the blossoms depend entirely upon the vigour 
which is kept up in the plants ; out where the 
mulching of manure would be objectionable, 
because unsightly, a surface covering of some 
other protective material, such as the refuse of 
the fibre of the Cocoa-nut, would be a desirable 
substitute for it. 

The Viticella and Jackmanni Types. 
—These groups represent some of the hardiest 
as well as some of the noblest of the whole 
family. The severest winters do not injure them 
in any material degree, and from their wonder¬ 
ful fertility of- flowers the plants in the late 
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summer and autumn months literally become 
misses of blossoms, successively and continu- 
o.isly renewed. They may therefore claim to 
occupy one of the highest positipns amongst 
lardy ornamental climbing shrubs. In regard 
t> soil, the same free, well-drained, deep, and 
uell-enriched staple, which has been noted as 
suitable fertile preceding groups, will be found 
equally adapted for these. A friable loam is the 
best soil they can have ; if it is not so suitable 
as this in quality, it should at least be deep, that 
the roots may penetrate freely. A loamy soil is 
the best, because the plants must have manure 
liberally supplied to them, in order to keep up 
their strength ; and in a loamy staple the ferti¬ 
lising properties of the manure are not liable to 
be dissipated, as they are in one which is poor 
and porous. When, however, the soil ap¬ 
proaches this latter description, it is all the more 
necessary for the plants that manure should be 
abundantly applied, to make good the natural 
deficiency in fertility. In the case of light soils, 
a good proportion of loam—made friable by 
frosts, if at ail of a heavy or clayey character 
—should bo incorporated, since this will render 
it the more holding ; deep trenching should also 
he resorted to for the same purpose. In the case 
of heavy soils, they should be ameliorated by 
the free intermixture of friable soil or bf any 
share gritty material which may be available, 
the arainage being made efficient, and the soil 
well aerated before planting. 

When the ground has thus been prepared, 
the plants may be put out during any open 
weather which may occur between the middle of 
September and the end of April. After planting 
it ia beneficial, though not absolutely necessary, 
to apply a mulching of a few inches of partially 
rotten manure on the surface ; this will both 
eerve to protect the newly-disturbed roots and 
also tend to fertilise the ground. The varieties 
of these types of Clematis are essentially out¬ 
door or border plants, since they require abund¬ 
ance of root space; they may, indeed, be 
grown into exhibition specimens, as will here¬ 
after be explained, but even then they require a 
liberal supply of root accommodation and high 
feeding. To sum up this branch of our subject, 
the vitieella and Jackmanni typo? of Clematis 
require to l>e grown in rich deep soil, to be ma¬ 
nured freely every season, and to be planted out 
i:i the open ground, that their roots may have 
|roe pasturage. 

These forms of Clematis flower on the vigorous 
s immer shoots, which culminate in floriferous 
r.unifications forming dense masses of blossoms. 
Tiie object, therefore, in pruning should be that 
o: favouring to the utmost the development of 
t isij vigorous young shoots, and this is done by 
catting the summer growth back early in the 
fc-rnnas soon as the frosts have disfigured the 
plants, say about November, to within about 
b in. of the soil. The mulching, which is then 
to be applied with a liberal hand, serves to pre¬ 
vent tlie soil becoming severely frost-bound, and 
should, about the middle or end of February, be 
H-itly forked in along with, in some cases, an 
al litional supply of rotten manure, the latter 
bemg regulated by the manurial qualities of the 
original mulching and by the natural strength 
of the land. Thus treated, the plants will com¬ 
mence flowering about the first week in July, 
and they will go on yielding flowers as long as 
their strength will enable them to throw out 
lateral growths. To obtain a later bloom a por¬ 
tion of the plants should be left over at the No¬ 
vember pruning, and not be cut back till the 
end of April, after they have commenced to 
grow. The process is, indeed, to some extent 
weakening, but by keeping the ground in good 
heart by copious manuring, the plants do not 
appear to suffer, but come into blossom about a 
month after those pruned in November, and thus 
help to prolong the blooming period to the limit 
asi'.gnscl by the frost. 

Though, as we have said, this winter mulch¬ 
ing U beneficial, it is really more so a? a source 
of food than of protection, for the plants arc 
perfectly hardy, and will thrive as well without 
it provided they arc otherwise fully fed. There 
is, however, doubtless some advantage accruing 
*■> the plants from preventing the frost striking 
deeply into the soil, especially in the case of 
those which are treated for the earliest crop of 
flowers. The important point is to take care, 
by liberal manuring, to keep up the strength of 
the plants—to make good, that is, the demauds 
which have been made f£pGn them by tile mar 
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vellous annual development of flowers, a feature 
which is especially characteristic of most of the 
Woking hybrids. If, therefore, mulching should 
be inconvenient, a good dressing of rotten 
manure applied in November, when the plants 
are pruned, and turned in at once, will answer 
every purpose. 

The use to which these types of Clematis may 
be applied are exceedingly various. They may 
be trained up snaggy poles, either singly or 
several together, to form pillar plants ; or they 
may be allowed to scramble over masses of rock- 
work or rootwork—subjects which will be sepa¬ 
rately treated on. They may be festooned, or 
they may be trained over verandahs, or fastened 
to w alls or trellis-w’ork, or led over ornamental 
iron supports as single standard specimens for 
lawns. In cither way and in every way they 
are found to be thoroughly effective ao flowering 
plants, many of them indeed, and especially 
those of the true Jackmanui type, being capable 
of producing a startlingimpression in consequence 
of the gorgeous masses in which their rich Tyrian 
hues aro displayed. 

One of the most useful purposes to which these 
varieties of Clematis could be put would be to 
drape a mural ruin or to cover an unsightly bank 
or slope. They will grow in almost any situation 
if the soil is not absolutely deficient of food, or 
if the roots of other plants do not rob them of a 
fair supply of nutriment; and in such situations 
nothing would be required but to throw down a 
few tree-roots or rough branches for them to 
scramble over. Thus planted, a layer of manure 
worked in annually with the fork, and a supply 
of water in very dry weather, would secure a 
rich compensation of floral embellishment. 

Again, they rank amongst the noblest of orna¬ 
ments for low’ walls, trellises, &c., to which they 
must necessarily in the first instance be nailed or 
tied ; but once firmly fixed, they should be 
allowed to fall down in rich picturesque masses. 
Probably, however, the simplest and grandest 
use that could be made of them would be to 
plant them on large masses of rockw’ork, giving 
them a good depth of rich, light, and sandy 
earth, and allowing their shoots to fall over the 
face of the blocks without any training or 
pruning. 

The late Mr. Neilson has pointed out [Oar- 
timers 7 Chronicle , 1870, 1410) how charming C. 
Jackmanni becomes when grown on parasol¬ 
shaped trainers 5 ft. high, and ranged in line al¬ 
ternately with standard plants of Acer Negundo 
variegatu*m of the same height, and at the dis¬ 
tance of their own height from each other, in 
front of an Ivy-covered w’all. The never-ending 
thousands of purple flowers of the Clematis 
and the bright leafy splendour of the Acer, asso¬ 
ciated with the Ivy background, forms a rich 
combination of flow r er and foliage, the beauty of 
which no words can. express. When grown in 
this fashion, however, the Clematis should re¬ 
ceive every encouragement, so that it may not 
in any way be checked in its development. This 
consideration suggests the desirableness of men¬ 
tioning here, that if a dry July or August 
should set in, the plants must be freely watered, 
alternate waterings of liquid manure being not 
only very beneficial to their growth, but also 
conducive to increased size of flower and contin¬ 
uity of blossoming. 

We shall here find among the varieties of the 
vitieella and Jackmanni types those kinds of 
Clematis which are especially adapted for bed¬ 
ding-out for summer and autumn flowering. 

Non-climbing Types.—The non-climbing 
species and varieties of Clematis consist of two 
small but distinct groups, the one herbaceous, 
the other sub-shrubby. The former, that is to 
say, the herbaceous species, thrive best in good 
rich deep loamy soil, and when they become 
■well established they form somewhat striking 
plants for the mixed border, though scarcely any 
of them fall into the very front rank of herba¬ 
ceous perennials. The double-flowered varieties 
of C. erecta and C. maritima are the most orna¬ 
mental, and are well worth introducing even into 
a select collection. These herbaceous species 
grow’ freely enough in any tolerably fertile garden 
soil, but it should be of good depth, as the roots 
are strong and strike downwards. A free appli¬ 
cation of manure is beneficial to them, especially 
if the soil is not naturally of a fertile character. 

The sub-shrubby varieties of the non-climbing 
group include some exceedingly ornamenttu 
plants. They are especially adapted for the 


back rows in mixed flower borders where 
plants trained to a height of 5 ft. to 6 ft. would 
not be obtrusive ; for prominent positions in the 
front part of shrubbery borders, or for dwarf 
standards or iron trainers in beds, whether of 
Clematis or of other plants. They require a good 
preparation of the soil, which should be deep 
and rich, exactly as recommended for the varie¬ 
ties of the Jackmanni and lanuginosa groups. 
In spring, before growth recommences, the plants 
should lie pruned back to the well-ripened wood 
at from lj ft. to 2 ft. from the ground, and a 
firm stake or support provided for each. To 
this support, as they grow’, the young shoots 
require to be tied—an operation which is all the 
more necessary as they do not support them¬ 
selves, like most other woody-stemmed species, 
by converting their leaf-stalks into tendrils. 
When the branches begin to ramify, which they 
do at a height of 3 ft. or 4 ft., they may be 
allowed to fail down on all sides, and in this way 
they ultimately form a mass of flowers like a 
huge bouquet. C. coerulea odorata is a most 
desirable plant of this group, not only for its 
abundant wrell-contrasted blosroms, but also for 
their fine scent. 


FRUIT. 


GOOSEBERRY TREES TRAINED AS 

. PYRAMIDS. 

As a really wdiolcsomc fruit the Gooseberry 
must be admitted to stand pre-eminent; for, 
while it is frequently considered necessary to 
partake of other fruits with something like 
caution, the Gooseberry, on the contrary, may 
generally be indulged in to any reasonable ex¬ 
tent without apprehension of injury ; and to 
those who have never eaten of this delicious 
fruit direct from the bushes in the compara¬ 
tively cool atmosphere of an early August morn¬ 
ing, there yet remains a treat in store, the en¬ 
joyment of which might form an incentive to 
the salubrious habit of early rising. The Goose¬ 
berry in all its varieties is generally cultivated 
in the form of dwarf, flat, or squat bushes, 
which circumstances render the operation of 
gathering the fruit sometimes less agreeable than 
could be desired ; but the method of culture 
which I am about to describe will, if adopted, 
,to a very considerable extent obviate this evil. 
I have practised this system many years, and 
this, or something similar to it, may also have 
been followed in other gardens, so that it is by 
no means recommended as a novelty ; but as it 
still continues to attract the attention as well as 
to meet the approval of the generality of visitors, 
I will endeavour, in as few words as possible, 
to describe it, and may, in the first place, say 
that in forming a plantation of pyramidal Goose¬ 
berry trees such as I am about to recommend, 
it is necessary, in the first instance, that the 
piece of ground selected for it should receive 
every necessary attention, such as draining 
(if required), deep trenching, liberal manuring, 
&c. ; and if the soil is of a light or sandy 
nature, a good dressing of clay would bo found 
to have a very beneficial effect. 

For although the Gooseberry will succeed 
well in almost all sorts of soils, still it must be 
borne in mind that this crop differs considerably 
from the ordinary annual and biennial crops of 
the garden. Inasmuch as these trees or bushes 
will in all probability occupy their position for 
many years, and although fertilising materials 
can from time to time be supplied to the Boil 
as may seem necessary, it is, nevertheless, ad¬ 
visable to have the soil in good condition when 
the plantation is formed. This preparation of 
the soil should be attended to at as early a period 
of the autumn as possible, in order that it 
may have time to settle before the trees are 
planted, which should be done not later than 
the middle of December, and if earlier so much 
the better. .Supposing the site for this planta¬ 
tion to he in readiness, let lines be draw’ll upon 
it, north and south, at a distance of 6$ ft. front 
each other, and intersect these lines by others, 
running east and west, and at the same distance 
apart, viz., 6\ ft. Proceed to get ready the ne¬ 
cessary number of strong, straight Larch poleB 
or stakes, which should be some 12 in. or 14 in. 
in circumference at the larger end, and about 
8* ft. in length; they should bo sharpened at 
the larger ends, which are intended to be driven 
into the soil; but be£cjrcj ,this jis ejone about 2 ft. 
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of the end intended to be so used should be well 
charred by being held over a tire ; or the ends 
of the stakes may, to that depth, be dipped in 
boiling pitch—the object in either case being 
to render the portion of the stakes driven into 
the soil as far as possible impervious to mois¬ 
ture, and to be thereby rendered more durable ; 
and this charring or coating with hot pitch 
should extend to at least 6 in. above the surface 
of the soil, where decay is most likely to take 
place. The sharpened ends of the stakes should 
now be driven into the soil at the points where 
the lines intersect each other, taking care to keep 
them in an upright position, and rendered steady 
by having the soil firmly rammed around them. 
Kach pole or stake should stand exactly 7 ft. 
above the level of the soil. This height is ne¬ 
cessary in order to give sufficient head-room, as 
will be forthwith explained. It is not unlikely 
that the difficulty of obtaining Larch or other 
Btakes for this purpose may, in some instances, 
be considered an insuperable objection to this 
pyramidal system of training the (Gooseberry ; 
but in almost all woodland districts little, if any, 
difficulty need be experienced in procuring the 
thinnings of Larch plantations ; and in all lo¬ 
calities they may, no doubt, be obtained at a 
moderate cost, say from 3d. to Gd. each, accord¬ 


ing to size, Ac. It should be remembered that, 
with proper care in charring or coating the lower 
ends with pitch or some similar material, they 
will last without further trouble or expense for 
at least ten or fifteen years. When they have 
been all properly fixed in the soil they will be 
found to stand at a distance of 6 ft. G in. from 
each other, and should also be 7 ft. in height. 

A moderately strong galvanised wire should 
now be made to extend from the top of one 
stake to that of another, and should be se¬ 
cured to the central part of the same by a strong 
iron staple, which should be made to secure both 
wires—that is, that which extends from north 
to south as well as that which stretches from 
east to west. When this has been done the 
top of the stake should be thickly coated with 
pitch, which, by excluding air and moisture, 
will for a long period prevent decay, and also 
prevent the staples which hold the w'ires in their 
position from becoming loose ; but the fixing of 
these W’ires may, if desired, be deferred for at 
least two seasons after the plantation has been 
formed, as that time at least will elapse before 
the plants can reach to the top of the stakes. 
It is, however, advisable to fix the wires as soon 
as the stakes are inserted in the soil, as they 
tend to keep them in their proper form, and pre¬ 
vent the possibility of their being loosened by 
high winds or other cau^et Should 
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sidered as too expensive to be used for this pur¬ 
pose, strong tarred cord or line may be substi¬ 
tuted for it, which could be renewed when worn 
out; but it is obvious that wire is the most satis¬ 
factory material to use for the purpose, although 
more expensive in the first instance. The plants 
used to form this plantation should have been 
struck from cuttings in the usual w-ay, and 
should each have four leadingshootsor branches. 
They should be planted as carefully as possible 
on either the south or the north side of the 
stakes, and within about 2 in. of the same, and 
the four leading shoots should be tied or nailed 
to it, keeping them as nearly as possible at equal 
distances from each other. 

Two plants may, if required, l>e placed to 
each stake—one on the south and the other on 
the north side—and in this case only two shoots 
will be required to be taken from each plant. 
By adopting this plan the stakes will be clothed 
somewhat sooner. When the plants begin to 
grow freely the lateral branches on the lower 
part of the tree or bush may be allowed to ex¬ 
tend themselves, in order to form the foundation 
of the pyramidal form which they are ultimately 
intended to assume ; while the progress of the 
four leading shoots must be encouraged by every 
possible means, and when they reach the top 


of the stake each shoot must be trained along 
its proper wire until it meets and unites with 
that of the next tree, and so on. As soon as 
the stakes and wires have been properly fixed 
and the Gooseberry trees are planted, &c., the 
soil (upon which considerable treading has been 
necessary) should again be lightly dug or forked 
over, and a line or row of Strawberry plants 
may be turned out between each line of staked 
Gooseberry trees and intersecting each other in 
like manner. These may be allowed to remain 
during the first two seasons, after which the 
entire space will be required by the Gooseberries, 
and the Strawberry plants may be dug into the 
soil. Annually after this, as soon as the Goose¬ 
berry trees have been pruned, the surface of the 
soil, to the depth of 2 in. or 3 in. under the 
branches and around the stems, should be drawn 
into the centre of the space between the lines of 
plants, while that portion of the soil from which 
the surface has been removed should at once be 
thickly dusted with gaslime or quicklime, and 
some 18 in. of the centre of the space betwc< n the 
lines should be deeply dug, and fresh soil, in 
proportion to that taken on, must cover the lime 
under the branches and around the stakes and 
stems of the plants. 

By annually pursuing this system caterpillars 
will not be likely to be very troublesome, as the 
larva 1 , which are generally hid slightly under j 


the surface of the soil and near to the stems of 
the trees, are by this practice deeply buried in 
the centre of the space between the lines cl 
plants, where they probably perish. But should 
the caterpillar at any time make its appear¬ 
ance upon the plants, recourse should at once be 
had to black Hellebore powder, the best and 
most effectual remedy. In addition to the 
usual annual pruning which these pyramidal 
trees should always receive during the winter 
or early in spring, it is also advisable to go 
among8tthem about the end of June or early in 
July, and with a knife or pair of garden- 
shears shorten the stronger-growing lateral 
shoots, W’ith a view to throw additional vigour 
into the weaker ones, and also to afford greater 
facility for gathering the fruit by increasing the 
space between the lines of plants. One of the 
great and much-appreciated advantages of this 
system of culture is the facility which it affords 
to ladies and others to walk among the trees and 
to select their favourite sorts, &c., and to be 
able to gather them without being compelled to 
stoon or to raise the branches before the fruit 
can be gathered. It may be almost unnecessary 
to say that the Red and the White Currants, 
with their various varieties, may be equally suc¬ 
cessfully grown as the Gooseberry when treated 
in this manner. 

The following is a short list of sorts which 
have been proved to succeed well when treated 
in the manner described, as, indeed, all known 
varieties will do. But at the same time there 
are some sorts which, on account of their habit 
of growth, &c., are better adapted to the pur¬ 
pose than others :— 

Red Varieties. — I may commence the list 
with the Red Champagne, as a variety of me¬ 
dium size, but unequalled in quality and rich¬ 
ness of flavour. Crown Bob, a fine, large, and 
excellent variety. Highlander, a fine, rich- 
coloured, and handsome variety. Independent, 
a fine, large, late sort, and an excellent bearer. 
Lancashire Hero, a large and excellent variety. 
Rifleman, smooth fruit, of medium size, excel¬ 
lent flavour, and an abundant bearer. Rough 
Red, fruit small, but an abundant bearer, and 
considered as the best sort for preserving. 
Warrington : This is probably the best and most 
useful variety of all, hangs long upon the trees, 
is of first-rate quality, and suitable for preserv¬ 
ing, &c. 

Green-fruited Varieties.— The best are 
Green Gage, medium size, with remarkably fine 
flavour. Greenwood, fruit large and very good. 
Large late Green : This is a very fine, large, and 
late sort, of excellent flavour. Wonderful, also 
a fine variety. 

Yellow-fruited Varieties.— Conquer¬ 
ing Hero, a fine large, handsome variety. 
Early Sulphur very early, with fine flavour, 
and an abundant bearer. Golden Drop, a fine- 
flavoured, excellent variety. Plough boy, fruit 
small, but good. Waterloo, small, but very 
handsome. 

White-fruited Varieties. — British 
Queen, an excellent variety. Large Early White, 
fruit large, early, and of excellent quality. 
Washington, of good flavour, and a very fine 
variety. William the Fourth, a large and fine- 
flavoured variety. White Eagle, also a fine large 
sort. Whitesmith, a very early and large va¬ 
riety, of excellent quality. 

Of suitable varieties of the Currant there 
may be mentioned the Cerise, Knight’s Long 
Bunch, La Versaillaise, Large Red Grape, Raby 
Castle, Transparent, White Ccrape, and White 
Dutch. P. G. C. 


Pyramidal Filbert Trees.— Where only 
one or two Nut trees can be grown this is the 
best shape in which to train them. They are 
ornamental, do not take up much room, and are 
if well treated fruitful. At Ashridge Park 
Nut trees are grown, as seen in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration, in the form of pyramids. They 
are kept to a single stem for about 1 ft. from the 
ground, and are afterwards pruned as one would 
a pyramid red or white Currant tree, i.e., the 
side shoots are spurred in close, leaving eight or 
ten eyes on the leading shoot. As they generally 
grow' strongly when about 4 ft. or f> ft. high, 
they are lifted and replanted, which induces them 
to become fruitful; but if they continue to grow 
very strongly they are root-pnined occasionally, 
so as to keej) them in good bearing condition. 

Original from 
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CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES 

IN ENGLAND. 

Our friend Gilbert, of Burghley, writes as fol¬ 
lows to the Albany Country Gentleman : I notice 
in the number for April 17 “F. G.’s” interest¬ 
ing article on Strawberries. So far as the pre¬ 
paration of the soil goes, it is almost identical 
with the practice we follow in England. The 
three great things aimed at here are tirst, to dig 
deeply ; second, to manure heavy; and third, to 
iJant early. If I read your correspondent right, 
he says the third year is the most profitable one, 
or w’ords to that effect. Hero we are at logger- 
heads. We consider—in fact, we are suro—the 
first year is the best, and the third we dig them 
up as almost useless. 

Now' I am well aware there is a great differ¬ 
ence in planting a garden plat and planting by 
the acre. I am at this time only growing for a 
private establishment, but a few years back I 
nad charge both of Raspberry and Strawberry 
fields in our Kentish county for the supply of 
Covent Garden Market. The time of planting 
Strawberries is in August—the first week is the 
best. I have repeatedly had Charles Napier 
planted in August, and the next May counted 
376 berries—average by the row—on each plant; 
and I feel very sure by “ F. G.’s” preparing the 
plants in the following manner he will be able 
to get l)oth the best quality and quantity the 
first season. I go out by the road-side and take 
up the soils, cut them 3 in. square, lay the 
young runners one on each, and place a piece of 
st>ne on the top of the Vine, close up to the 
young plant. By occasionally giving them 
water, tney will be well rooted in twelve to four' 
teen days. When planting, of course plant the 
turf with the Strawberry ; it commences to grow 
and flourish at once. Keep the land well cleared 
from weeds and success is certain. Some 
go the length of scalding the turf, but it is not 
required. For small plats I use little 3-in. pots. 
The great thing is to grow’ them free the first 
year, so that they establish themselves for the 
other two. 


House and Window Gardening. 


ALPINE PLANTS AND HARDY 

BULBS ON THE WINDOW-SILL. 

This is now the fourth season since my outside 
window-garden was planted, and it has gone on 
improving so that in the hottest day of summer 
an.l the coldest day of winter it is full of attrac¬ 
tion. Saxifrages, Sedums, Sempervivums, 
Campanulas, Lithospermum, &c., are one or other 
in flower ; and as regards bulbs in autumn, we 
have the Sternbergia, Zcphyranthcs, autumn 
Crocus, and Colchicum ; following these come 
the Snow'drop, the spring Crocus, and Scilla 
sibirica ; and in window gardens, where a greater 
depth of soil is given, the Hyacinth and the 
Xarcissus may be introduced with advantage. 
The construction of the outside window garden 
may be stated to be of the simplest possible 
char cter, so that anyone can make it, or have t 
made by an ordinary carpenter. We used 
yellow deal, and the width may range from 1 ft. 
to 2 ft. according to space. At the back of the 
garden is a strip of wood 3 in. in height, which 
may be mode higher or lower according to taste, 
and scalloped or plain. The front should be 
Bomewhat ornamented. This structure, while 
resting on the sill of the window, is raised on 
blocks £ in. to allow of drainage, and preserve 
the sill from damage. The soil used should be 
a good compost consisting of road-scrapings, 
loam, and leaf-soil, the surface undulated 
according to taste, working in judiciously a few 
stones or shells, so as not to be conspicuous, and 
then planted to be the most attractive from the 
room. Betw'een the scallops or ornamental part 
of the woodwork in the front trailers should be 
inserted, so as to have the best effect, with 
Sempervivums as rosettes ; or if a rustic facing 
is given to the garden, Sedums, Saxifrages, and 
other rock-loving plants do well. When shells 
are introduced, small growing Sempervivums, 
such as montanum, or the Cobweb House-leek 
are the most desirable to plant in them. The 
class of plants which I consider most desirable 
for a window garden are the dwarf-growing 
Alpine plants, with just sufficient elevation to 
break the lines, and from the following genera a 
good selection can be jnaje : Alyssum* Andro- 
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sace, Antennaria, Arabis, Arenaria, Armeria, 
Arum, Aster, Aubrietia, Bambusa, Bellium, 
Campanula, Dianthus, Draba, Dielytra, 
Echeveria, Erinus, Hepatica, Iberis, Iris, Linaria, 
Linum, Lotus, Lithospermum, Lychnis, 
Lysimachia, Myosotis, Nierembergia, Oxalis, 
Phlox, Potentilla, Primula, Sibthorpia, Solda- 
nella, Spergula, Saxifraga, Sedum, Sempervivum, 
Silene, Thymus, Viola, Veronica, according to 
situation and aspect. Of bulbous plants, add 
Sternbergia lutea, with its large yellow Crocus¬ 
like flowers in autumn ; Zephyranthes Candida, 
with its silvery-white blossoms in autumn, the 
autumn Crocus and the autumn Scilla ; and for 
spring blooming, the intense blue Scilla sibirica 
and bifolia, the spring Snowflake, tho Snowdrop, 
the Crocus, the miniature Hyacinth, the 
Narcissus Bulbocodium, nanus, and minimus, the 
Bulbocodium vernum, the dwarf early Tulips, 
Iris persica and reticulata, and, besides these, 
manv other bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants 
would contribute their charms, so that within a 
limited space a garden may be had with repre¬ 
sentatives from every temperate clime. The in¬ 
valid who can only be moved in a chair can tend 
this garden, while those who are much confined 
indoors have only to turn their eyes to the window 
to enjoy a pretty miniature Alpine garden. To 
children it is a delight. In their culture there 


Flower-basket for Rooms.— Instead 
of maintaining the decorations of largo rooms 
in the country, and even those of the town, in 
the cold lifeless style of fitting up, much beauty, 
gracefulness, and charm might be added by the 
use of a well-furnished plant-stand in the form 
of a basket, of which the accompanying is a 
sketch. It is made of cut wood, gathered to¬ 
gether in the centre w'ith a light brace of iron, 
and is furnished in the inside with a double 
zinc basin, of which the first part is perforated, 
so as to allow superfluous water to pass off; an 
iron stem occupies the centre, and two branches 
to support three vases in artistic earthenware or. 
better still, in iron wire tastefully trcllised, hold¬ 
ing Moss, in which the plants are placed. Un¬ 
derneath are planted Dracmnas, Caladiums, Be¬ 
gonias, Ferns, Pelargoniums, young Palms, Fuch¬ 
sias, with a border of Lycopods. A Tronreolum 
Lobbianum climbs up the iron stem. The top¬ 
most vase contains a Palm or an Adam’s Needle 
(Yucca), some light Ferns (Pteris or Nephro- 
lepis), some Commelina zebrina in falling fes¬ 
toons, and the lateral baskets are similarly de¬ 
corated. The effect of this basket is very pretty 
and requires but little attention. 

A Primula for Window Gardening. 
—Among several plants that I have tried inside 
a London window, I have found none succeed 



Tastefully-arranged Flower-basket for Rooms. 


is no difficulty, and the window garden once 
planted simply requires to be kept clear of weeds 
and attonded to with water. P. B. 


Mesembryanthemums the best 
Window Plants. —Few can know the value 
of this genus without seeing the plants growing 
in the open air in a warm country, such as tho 
south of Europe, where they fall down the walls 
and rocks in graceful curtains, and are now dot¬ 
ted over with rose and crimson stars. The im¬ 
portant fact for the window gardener to bear in 
mind is, that all Mesembryanthemums grown 
freely in sunny windows, and allowed to trail 
down from the pots, are, when in blossom, the 
most beautiful of window plants.—W. 

German Ivy (Senecio mikanoidcs) as a 
House Plant. — This is a rapid-growing 
plant, and one of the best of all quick-growing 
climbers for window culture. It strikes freely 
from cuttings, or it may be layered, as it roots 
freely from every joint, and plants so obtained 
soon develop themselves, and, if potted in a 
rich compost and liberally supplied with mois¬ 
ture at tne root, run round a window-trellis in a 
few weeks. It has bright-shining leaves, some¬ 
what resembling those of Ivy, but it is a much 
quicker growing plant than Ivy. It is grown by 
tne thousand on the Continent as a window 



better than one of my most recently-made floral 
acquaintances—I mean Primula verticillata, 
which, with its head of bright canary-vellow 
flowers rising on a slender stalk from a rich tuft 
of leaves of noary, glistening whiteness—is now 
a very pleasing object, and forms a striking con¬ 
trast to many town-bred Fuchsias and Pelar¬ 
goniums. I had the plant of it last December, 
and with but little care, letting it have regular 
moisture, it developed itself healthily through 
the winter, and is now in full flower. I imagine 
it is rather late, in consequence of having had a 
good deal of growth to get up, it having been a 
very small plant when I first received it. Its 
late flowering is, however, an advantage in my 
case.—H. H. 

The Lily of the Nile (Richardia aethio- 
pica) as a House Plant. — This does re¬ 
markably well in a room window. A plant 
which I have of it has bloomed every spring for 
these last five years, but this year better than I 
ever saw it, having on it four fully developed 
flowers. I think this is owing to my having 
given it a liberal shift, potting it in a rich com¬ 
post of fibrous loam and well-aecayed manure in 
equal proportions. I keep up abundance of 
moisture at the root; indeed, the saucer in 
which the pot stands is generally half full of 
water, and this the plant seems to enjoy, as it 

S ows vigorously, each succeeding leaf being 
rger and taller than its predecessor. — J. B., 
Leicester, 

Original from 
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THE WEEK’S GARDENING*. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

The following extracts record the daily practice in one of 
the best gardens in the south of England. It seemed to 
us that such a concise record of the work done on each 
dag would be a more useful reminder for most people 
than the usual jorm of calendar. Readers in northern 
atul cold districts must, as a general rule, allow from 
ten to fifteen days later, or even more (according to lati¬ 
tude a nd coldness or elevation of district) difference for 
performing the various operations. 

July 7. —Sowing Cucumbers for late crops. 
Potting Tree Carnations ; also a large batch of 
Roses in good strong loam. Plan tine out Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant and Self-protecting Broccoli. 
Thinning Turnips and Early Horn Carrots. 
Gathering Strawberries for preserving. Sticking 
Peas and getting them earthed up. Pulling up 
all blind-heartea Cauliflowers and Broccoli, and 
filling up their places with good strong plants. 

July 8. —Planting out a pit with Tender 
and True Cucumbers. Training out and pegging 
down bedding plants. Staking and tying in 
plants on borders, and clearing away decayed 
leaves and flowers. Taking the nets oft' Straw¬ 
berries and putting them on Currants. Weeding 
amongst Leeks and giving them a little earthing 
up. 

July 9. —Sowing Spinach. Digging up a 
large piece of Gloucester Kidney Potatoes and 
placing them out thinly in the suu to ripen well 
for seed next season. Watering Celery and 
Cardoons ; also Lettuce and Endive beds. Draw¬ 
ing drills for Spinach and well watering them 
previous to sowing. Nailing and tying in all 
the leading shoots of fruit trees on walls and 
pinching back all the breast wood. Potting up 
a large batch of President and Sir Charles 
Napier Strawberry runners for forcing. 

July 10. —Sowing Sweet Basil and Chervil. 
Potting on Campanula pyramidalis ; also young 
Cyclamens. Taking up Shallots and Potato 
Onions and laying them out in the sun to ripen. 
Gathering Camomile flowers ; also Sweet Basil, 
Horehound, and other herbs for drying. Weed¬ 
ing and cleaning all Box edgings in kitchen gar¬ 
den. Hoeing and weeding amongst Peas. Nail¬ 
ing and tying in Roses on walls and picking off 
all dead flowers. Watering all newly-planted 
Broccoli, Cauliflowers, and Tomatoes, and re¬ 
novating linings round manure frames. 

July 11. —Sowing Lottuces and Endive. 
Potting up Strawberry runners for forcing. 
Nailing in Tomatoes and closely stopping them. 
Tying up Dahlias and thinning them out where 
growing too thickly, Earthing up Celery when 
the soil is dry and in workable condition. Look¬ 
ing over Vineries, stopping laterals, and giving 
the roots a good soaking ef guano water where 
required. Gathering Raspberries ancTRed Cur¬ 
rants for preserving. 

July 12. —Potting off herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias. Layering Carnations. Looking over 
Cucumbers and Melons, and stoppingthem where 
required. Weeding and picking over carpet 
bedding plants. Cutting up turf and putting it 
in water to soak for layering Strawberries on. 
Watering Celery and flower borders, and rolling 
down all gravel and Grass that require it. 

Flowers. 

Pay all requisite attention to bedding plants 
by giving them sufficient water as often as re- 

3 uired, and in this way, so far as possible, en- 
eavour to make up for the late, unsatisfactory 
condition they are in. In applying water in dry 
weather it is much better to give as much once 
or twice a week as will moisten the soil to a. 
depth of 3 in. or 4 in. than to sprinkle the sur¬ 
face daily, which latter operation is far too 
generally practised, and tends to promote r#ot- 
action near the top alone, leaving the lower and 
more important feeding fibres in almost a dor¬ 
mant condition. 

Roses in Pots Out-of-doors.— 

There is nothing more likely to suffer neglect 
than pot Roses that are turned out, yet it is well 
to impress upon those who are comparatively 
new beginners in the cultivation of pot Roses 
for winter and spring flowering that upon the 
attention which the plants require at the present 
time being given them more than upon any 
treatment they receive during the winter de¬ 
pends their ability to flower satisfactorily at the 
time they are wanted. Roses are essentially sun 
■and air-loving plant*, Ibid on this, i -ccount the 
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place chosen for them to stand through the 
summer should be under the full influence of the 
sun, and not too much sheltered by surrounding 
trees or walls, which always is likely to cause 
mildew. Wher? the plants, a3 is frequently tlio 
case after blooming, have been turned out at the 
north side of walls and other places, or in the 
shade of trees, they should at once be put for 
the remaining portion of the summer in the best 
open position that can be found for them, and, 
as advised some time ago, should have their pots 
plunged, as, without the latter precaution is 
taken to prevent the soil in the pots drying up 
too quickly, it entails almost an incessant use of 
the water-pot to keep the roots sufficiently moist, 
the neglect of which has a tendency to stunt 
their growth. Independent of this it is neces¬ 
sary to plunge the pots, so as to protect them 
[•from the direct influence of the sun. 

Repotting where Required.— Strong- 
1 growing Roses, Teas especially, that were potted 
' early in the spring, only then receiving a small 
I shift, will many of them have filled their pots 
| with roots to a greater extent than the weaker 
I growers will have by the end of the season. In 
this case it is advisable to give them more room 
! at once, an operation that will well repay the 
, labour by the size and vigour that it will impart 
j to the plants. During hot weather the soil 
should be well moistened before potting, and 
| there is not the necessity for withholding water 
, after potting, as in the case of tender-rooted 
subjects. In potting it is scarcely possible to 
1 ram the soil too close, provided there is a little 
1 sand in the compost. 

Rose Insects. —There are no insects, not 
even the worst species of aphides, that so soon 
paralyse and destroy the leaves to an extent that 
renders them of little service to the plant as 
does red spider. Tobacco water is still the best 
remedy with a little Gishurst added ; but 
syringing the plants with it in the position in 
which they stand' is an extravagant way of 
effecting the destruction of the insects ; if, in¬ 
stead of this, the plants be laid on their sides 
while being syringed over a vessel large enough 
to catch the liquid, one gallon will go as far as 
a dozen will where applied otherwise ; the work 
can also be much more effectually accomplished 
in this way, as it is easier to get the liquid to 
the undersides of the leaves where the insects 
most congregate. If there be any mildew on 
them this washing will also effect its destruc¬ 
tion. 

Greenhouse Plants in Small Pots 

that have their leaf-surface large in proportion 
to the arnouht of soil in which they are grown 
will require constant attention as to water, of 
which a frequent, supply, sufficient to saturate 
the whole or the soil, should be given, as they 
invariably suffer more from a scarcity of water 
than those plants whose foliage surface is more 
limited. Primulas of the cortusoides section 
grown in pots should be kept plunged through 
the summer in a bed of ashes on the north side 
of a wall and well attended to with water, for if 
at all neglected this season, no subsequent atten¬ 
tion can remedy the injury they will have sus¬ 
tained. P. japoniea is not often seen in the 
condition in which it is capable of being pro¬ 
duced, and through this cause has disappointed 
many. Instead of confining it to the small pots 
in which it is often flowered, if the plants nave 
more room (say 10-in. or l*2-in. pots), be grown 
in good soil, and supplied with manure water as 
often and as strong as a Calceolaria will bear, 
the appearance of both leaf and flower will be 
materially improved. 

Campanula pyramidalis when grown 
in pots is one of the best summer-flowering 
plants that can be grown ; it will now have made 
considerable progress, and will be much bene¬ 
fited by an application of manure water every 
week. Young plants raised from seed this 
spring should, as soon as ready, be pricked off 
into small pots and encouraged to make growth, 
for upon the strength they attain before autumn 
in a great measure depends their blooming capa¬ 
bilities during the ensuing year; when well 
managed they will make flower-stems 8 ft. or 
10 ft. high. 

Mignonette should now be sown in pots 
for winter flowering; this will not attain the 
size it would if sown a month or six weeks 
earlier, but for general decorative purposes it 
will be rather an advantage than otherwise, as a 
number of comparatively fcmali plants, when 


well flowered, will in most cases be more useful 
than larger specimens. Take as many 4-in. pots 
as will be required, in the bottom of which put 
^ in. of drainage material, over this a little ary 
rotten manure, such as has been used for mulch¬ 
ing, then fill up to within J in. of the rim with 
good ordinary loam, to which has been added 
one-fifth of rotten manure and a little sand, 
pressing it firmly in the pots; on this sow the 
seeds (six or eight to each, ultimately thinning 
them down to half the number) ; place the pots 
as close as they will stand on a l>ed of ashes in a 
cold frame, and keep the lights off until autumn, 
unless the weather should bo excessively wet. 

Chrysanthemums.— Plants of these that 
were struck in spring, if not already in their 
blooming pots, should at once be placed in them; 
later-struck plants require pots quite as large as 
those that were struck at the end of December 
or beginning of January, and for ordinary deco¬ 
rative uses will do as well, but under no course 
of treatment will they produce such a number of 
perfectly-developed flowers, simply because the 
growth has not the chance of getting so 
thoroughly matured, which, even in the case of 
soft-wooded subjects, is indispensable. The 
earliest-struck plants that w r ere transferred to 
their flowering pots some time ago, should, so 
soon as the roots get fully in possession of the 
soil, receive a regular supply oi manure water. 
Even to Chrysanthemums it is possible to apply 
it too strong, but they will bear it much less di¬ 
luted than most plants. The frequent advice 
given not to use liquid stimulants to them until 
the flowers are set is a mistake. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, like most other Chinese plants, are ex¬ 
ceedingly gross feeders, and to grow them well 
they require, in all stages of their existence, the 
application of rich manure water such as few 
plants will bear and in the absence of which 
their flowers will neither be bo perfect nor so 
abundant, nor the plants so well clothed with 
foliage down to the base. 

Arum Lilies that have done blooming, or 
that are wanted early in the winter for that pur¬ 
pose, should be planted out at once in partially 
shaded situations where water can be easily ad¬ 
ministered, of which they will take unlimited 
quantities. In turning them out dig and mix 
some manure well in with the soil in the positions 
it is intended the plants should occupy, and 
in planting keep the crowns low, that a 
slight basin may be formed round them for the 
purpose of holding sufficient water, in order to 
soak their roots well. To prevent the escape of 
this by evaporation, they should be mulched by 
having some half-rotten manure laid round them 
to shade the soil and prevent it from cracking 
open, which is invariably the case after frequent 
applications of water. Keep them free from 
blooms, so as to concentrate the strength of the 
plants in forming fresh crowns, and induce them 
to make a vigorous growth, without which they 
will not flower freely when wanted. Treated in 
this way they produce at least twice the quan¬ 
tity of bloom that can be got from them when 
confined to pots during the summer, inde¬ 
pendently of the saving of labour there is in 
watering and attending to them. 

Spiraeas. —These are half aquatic in their 
nature, and seldom get enough water if confined 
to pots ; after they have done blooming they 
should, therefore, be planted out, and treated 
after the same manner as recouunended for the 
latter. Before doing so they should be di¬ 
vided if it be desired to have them in the same 
sized pots again at the time of lifting, as the 
effects of any mutilation of the roots that must 
necessarily take place in so doing is more readily 
overcome now than when the plants are going 
to rest in the autumn. A little fresh, rich soil 
filled in round the balls of the plants and made 
solid and firm will be of the greatest assistance 
in inducing them to make fresh roots and strong, 
vigorous crowns, without which their capacity 
for blooming will be of the most limited kind. 
As soon as they get a start manure water may 
be frequently given them with the most bene¬ 
ficial results, and a syringing or damping over¬ 
head is equally accsptable to them. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —The progress made by ncwlv-planted 
Vines the first season has so much influence on 
their subsequent condition that their require¬ 
ments should be a matter for careful considera¬ 
tion. The principal young shoots should be tied 
as each wire is .reached ; the side growths should 
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Dot be pinched unloss they are obstructing the 
light. One-year-old eanos, especially of Black 
Alicante, Barbarossa, and Syrian, are often 
months in starting into growth freely ; the 
shoots grow until they are 6 in. or 8 in. long and 
then stop. The lowermost shoot is frequently 
more vigorous than the top one, and, when such 
is the case, the strongest one may be taken up 
as the principal leader. Except in the case of 
Muscats, no fire-heat is now needed in Vineries, 
either during the night or at any other time, as 
a temperature of 60 can be maintained by hus¬ 
banding the heat of the sun in the afternoon. 
Muscats will ripen, in a certain fashion, in a 
night temperature a few degrees below 70’, but 
w here perfection is desired nothing under that 
need be tried. 

Peaches and Nectarines on Open 
Walls. —As these increase in size attend to 
thinning any that may be too thick, bearing in 
mind that it is a decided loss to have them too 
crow’ded. When more are left on the trees than 
they can support, not only is permanent injury 
done to the trees, but the weight of the crop is 
by no means increased in proportion to the num¬ 
bers grown. When too many are left there is a 
preponderance of skin ami stones in place of 
full-fleshed, large, handsome fruit. Gradually, 
and not all at once, expose each fruit to the full 
action of the sun by removing all the leaves that 
obstruct its coming directly upon them. By 
this means only can the requisite colour be im¬ 
parted to them, without which the largest ex¬ 
amples are deficient in both flavour and appear¬ 
ance. At the same timo do not by any means 
denude the trees of leaves too much, or the root 
flower will be correspondingly weakened. Where 
the portion of a leaf at its extremity only over¬ 
hangs a fruit, break the leaf off in the middle : 
the part that is left, if free from insects, w ill 
remain in a healthy state upon the tree to fulfil 
its allotted functions, so far as its reduced di¬ 
mensions will permit, as long as if it had been 
left entire. Never remove an entire leaf, to thus 
expose the fruit to sun and air, when taking 
away one-half will answer the object. Keep 
the trees regularly syringed with clean w'ater, 
standing sideways in doing the w'ork, so as to 
get the w'ater well to the underside of the leaves, 
or it W'ill only he partially effectual. Give 
abundance of water at the roots also when the 
weather is dry. Remove all superfluous shoots, 
so that the full strength of the trees will be 
directed to the production of good bearing wood 
for another year. 

Strawberries. —Those who intend to grow 
pot Strawberries should at once see to layering 
some runners in pots as soon as any are ready ; 
there is nothing like doing this work in time, 
for upon the thorough preparation of the plants 
depends the crop they can be induced to bear. 
For the purpose 3-in. pots should be used ; put 
a bit of turfy loam in the bottom of each for 
drainage, fill up with fine rich soil of a mode¬ 
rately heavy nature such as accords best with 
this fruit, and then with an ordinary planting 
trowel make holes in the ground where the pots 
are to be, in which plunge them up to the rim ; 
so managed they will not dry so quickly, con¬ 
sequently a good deal of labour will be saved 
in watering, for if ever allowed to get very dry 
they will Be seriously injured. After the pots 
arc plunged the runners must be placed on them, 
laying a stone the size of a hen’s egg upon each 
to keep it in its place until rooted. 

Vegetables. 

No sooner is one crop planted or sown than 
another requires thinning, another earthing and 
weeding, and another lifting or harvesting, in 
order that the ground may again be prepared 
for cropping. Such is now the case with Shallots 
and Garlic, which, in many instances, will be 
ready to be taken up ; they should not l>o 
allowed to remain after the tops have dried off, 
but pulled up and left on the ground a day or 
two to dry, and afterwards tied up in convenient 
bundles for use, and hung up in a shed or other 
airy, cool, dry room. The ground where they 
have been grown, if well dressed when they 
were planted, will not now require digging, but 
simply levelling and weeding, drawing drills 
afterwards for the sowing of Endive or black- 
• t ceded Bath Cos Lettuce for early winter use. 
If it be thought desirable to preserve the stock 
of any good variety of vegetables, such as Cauli¬ 
flowers, Lettuce, &c., select the most perfect 
type* for seeding, and stake or otherwise mark 
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them in order that they do not get cut when the 
crop is being used. No two kinds of Cabbages, 

I Brussels Sprouts, or Cauliflowers should ever 
1)0 seeded together if the stock be dosired pure, 
for bees are wonderful hybridists, and are not 
particular as to how or on what they operate. 

Tomatoes are now growing freely, and will 
required to have their growths trained or tied 
in ; if there be a tendency to strong growth, 
repress it by severe pinching of the lateral 
growth, an operation which also promotes fruit¬ 
fulness. If the fruit set too thickly, thin it 
out and remove all the large leaves that keep 
the light off it. As a rule, nigh feeding is not 
necessary for Tomatoes, but if bearing freely 
they may be assisted by an occasional watering 
with weak liquid manure. 

Spinach.—Where this is required all through 
the season seed must be sown regularly every 
fortnight, as it will not stand much beyond that 
period without running to seed ; any vacant spot 
j that can be cleared from other plants may be 
used for this purpose. As the crop of Cabbage 
j is cut strip the leaves from the stumps, as they 
! only harbour slugs and caterpillars ; give the 
; ground a good soaking with manure water to 
I assist the stools to throw out fresh side shoots, 
j which will furnish through the remainder of the 
season a useful supply of tender sprouts. 

Leeks which were sown at the proper time 
and thinned out in the seed-bed, so as to give 
them enough room to grow, will now be in good 
order for planting. The ground they are to 
occupy should be well dug to the depth of 15 in. 
and Broken fine, so as not to leave any large 
i hard lumps. Plant in rows 15 in. apart, with 
8 in. or D in. between the plants, and in plant¬ 
ing use a 8 tout dibber that will make holes 8 in. 
deep and 2 in. or a little more in diameter. In 
these place the plants, dropping in soil to the 
depth of 1 in. or 2 in., but no more, leaving the 
rest of the fiolc open and giving a good water¬ 
ing so as to settle the soil. By only partially 
filling the hole the requisite air gets down to 
the roots, and the opening above affords space 
for the stems of the plants to thicken, and also 
blanches them in a way that imparts the pecu¬ 
liar delicate flavour which a well-grown Leek 
possesses. If the ground l>c good and well 
enriched, they will, under this treatment, grow 
almost as thick as a man’s wrist, and arc far 
superior to the small, tough, strong-flavoured 
specimens of this vegetable which arc often to 
be met witfi. 


Peas and Lettuces. — The London 
market gardeners grow two sorts of Cos Lettuces, 
the Green Paris Cos and the Loudon White Cos, 
the latter being a select variety of the White 
Paris Cos. Both kinds are used for a first crop, 
but after May the London White Cos is de¬ 
pended on solely till winter sets in. Market 
gardeners always save their own seeds, and if 
one of them is short of seed of any particular 
variety, ho gets it from his neighbours. As to 
Peas, Mr. Myatt, of Deptford, grows Beck's 
Little Gem for his first crop, sown in lines 2 ft. 
apart, and Alpha for his second, in lines 2£ ft. 
apart. To neither sort does he apply any stakes; 
of the two, he considers the latter the best. 

Good Cabbages.— As this is the usual 
time for sowing Cabbage seed to raise plants for 
planting out in the autumn, I can recommend 
a variety named Carter’s Heartwell Early 
Marrow, which with me has been excellent since 
the middle of May, and it does not run to seed 
like Enfield Market and some others in the 
spring. It is of a good size and nearly all heart, 
and tne flavour for a Cabbage is delicious ; an 
older variety named Cattell’s Reliance is like¬ 
wise an excellent early variety, and one which 
seldom runs to seed in the spring. The lute Mr. 
Pearson, of Chilwell, sent out an early variety 
of Cabbage named Conqueror, which was of the 
type of Reliance as regards coming in early and 
not running to seed. With the above three 
varieties of Cabbage a selection is made that will 
not fail to give satisfaction to every grower.— 
W. T. 


Salad Culture —On examining some salads in a 
market garden last summer we were struck by (lie dilTer- 
enec which existed between different squares in which 
they were planted. Some had the appearance of having 
been sown long before the others, and of having been 
better tended, but such had not been the ease, the lu¬ 
cre iscd vigour being simply due to a slight coating of 
old tau, with which the soil was covered. Where the 
soil had been covered with straw the plants were not 
nearly so line as when; the ton wa3 ua«4. 1 


FLOWERS. 


THE COLUMBINES (AQUILEGIAS). 

Many of your readers will doubtless be glad of 
particular instructions, derived from successful 
experience, how to grow these beautiful flowers 
Aquilegia vulgaris, the common garden kind, 
grows and seeds itself readily enough in any 
garden soil. A packet of mixed Columbine seed 
from a good seedsman, if allowed to flower in a 
piece of spare ground, will afford pleasing 
varieties of white, pink, and blue. Some of 
the best varieties, however, are most impatient of 
division, and do not always come true from seed. 
I find Aquilegia chrysantha to come true from 
seed and to thrive well, but it does not like fre¬ 
quent removal, and it is well to sow a little seed 
of it every year. A. glandulosa does badly 
generally ; the seed germinates indifferently, 
and the young plants grow very slowly. I find 
that seeds of A. ccerulea also germinate slowly. 
Beautiful as Aquilegias are in the open border, 
I cannot but think that many of the choicest 
kinds are well worthy of pot culture ; indeed, 
groups of choice plants are more attractive than 
a well-flow'ercd plant of the new A. ccerulea 
hybrida, which holds its own, as regards ele- 



The Columbine (Aquilegia chrysantha). 


gancc and beauty, even when associated with 
Orchids, Gloxinias, and other richly-coloured 
flowers. Perhaps some day flow’er show com¬ 
mittees may take Aquilegias under their patron¬ 
age, and offer prizes for plants of them in pots. 
One of the prettiest kinds, the early dwarf A. 
formosa, is by no means common, but it is well 
worth a place in any hardy plant house, as it 
flow’ers freely through the month of April. 
That it w r ill invariably come true from seed there 
can, I think, be little doubt, as it is in bloom so 
long before other kinds. Aquilegia seed should 
be sown in pans or boxes under glass not later 
than the month of April, if possible, as it is then 
easy to secure good plants td flow’er the next 
year. The common garden kinds W'ill germinate 
anywhere, but the choicer species and hybrids 
Bhould be sow'ii as advised under glass. 

I began the culture of Columbines about five 
years ago with A. canadensis, w'ith which I 
first made acquaintance on the rocky nanks of 
Niagara. It grow's like a w r eed in my garden in 
Dorset, and seeds itself pretty freely. ' This 
year, for the first time, I notice signs of dete¬ 
rioration, and shall therefore raise a new stock. 
Since then I have had A. Skinneri, glandulosa, 
ccerulea, chrysantha, and Wittmanni, all of 
wdiich have done well, though in different de¬ 
grees. Skinneri is a luxuriant bush, 2 £ ft. high, 
with more than 200 blossoms on it of exceeding 
elegance. Most of last year's seedlings of A. 
glandulosa are blooming w'ell, with very largo 
individual flow'ers, but it is a somewhat shy 
bloomer, and looks best in tolerably large clumps. 
This species seems to me to he biennial. A. 
chrysantha, on the contrary, is a good peren¬ 
nial. Here it is not yet in bloom, but looks 
promising, with strong-flowering shoots. A. 
ccerulea I find to be the most difficult to manage, 
and it seem:; to require more shade than tho 
others ; but I have several plants of it in bloom, 
and do not despair of growing it better in the 
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future. I know other gardens in the south of qip] 
England where Aquilegiaa grow more freely 
than with me, and a relative in Devonshire keeps 
them in pots in a cold frame for the decoration This pi 
of an open verandah, being afraid to trust them resting 
in the thick clay and slug-infested soil of that blooms 
neighbourhood, and who blooms them with very our gar 
fair success. I believe, therefore, though it is yet it 
often stated to the contrary, that even the plant, s 
choicer kinds of Columbines can be grown as reason < 
well in the south of England as in the north, fact of 
with the single exception that some of them are We sur 
not worth much after the first year. Aquilegia j is usual 
cceruleaand A. chrysanthaare, in my experience, Even t 
much more to be relied on than some other ' cate-gr< 
beautiful kinds, and they hold on fairly well I fate ev 
from year to year. D. J neglect 


dotted. 


country, or at least with the protection of acoM 
frame during the winter period. This will be a 
revolution in flower gardening and will vastly 
lessen the labour of the flower gardener, who 
has to produce I do not know’ how many thou¬ 
sands of tender exotics, often with means totally 
inadequate. The greatest want of the hardy 
flower gardener is a suitable reserve ground with 
a few cold framos for propagation, increase, and 
protection of the choicer species and varieties, 
some of them equalling, it not surpassing, in 
beauty many varieties of tender plants fostered 
in our stoves and greenhouses. The practice of 
devoting a few beds in the kitchen garden or any 
spare space to little unprotected nursery beds 
for the increase of this class of plants is also 
very desirable. They arc becoming very popu¬ 
lar, and are within the reach of peasant as well 
as peer. From what I can see of our native 
plants, the variegated forms of them are inter¬ 
minable. I have seen a Dock (Rumcx crispus) 
so handsomely variegated, that I shall not be far 
wrong in stating that it is as handsome a hardy 
plant as ever was introduced. The variegation 
is in the form of bright yellow reticulation over 
the entire surface of the leaves, it being per¬ 
fectly hardy and as lovely .os any Croton I ever 
saw in our stoves. If this comes true from seeds, 
it must l>ecome a general favourite. One of the 
finest plants for marginal effects is another British 
plant, and only a “ Mettle ” (Lamium maculatum 
aureum). This is more adapted for shady 
situations than in the full sun, or it would have 
proved a formidable rival to Golden Feverfew, 
and I assert that when well grown it equals any¬ 
thing else for an edging of gold. During the 
summer season it has a distinct orange tint: this, 
combined with the white stripe up the centre of 
each leaf, renders it at once most brilliant and 
unique.—E. 

Second Year Hyacinths.— Is there 
any mode of treatment by which Hyacinth bull* 
may be made to bloom more than once in per¬ 
fection?—R. [By treating them as follows a 

tolerable degree of perfection may be arrived at: 
As soon as their beauty of flower is over, cut off 
the flower-stems just below’ the lowest flower, 
and for this reason —the Hyacinth and the Tulip 
both seed freely, particularly the latter. If the 
bulb is forming seed, its strength is wasted in a 
great measure by that process ; whereas, if the 
flow’er stem is cut off, the bulb has nothing to 
do but to prepare itself with vigour for blos¬ 
soming in tne ensuing year. Pay great atten¬ 
tion to the protection of the leaves of both 
Hyacinths and Tulips, and never allow them to 
bo interfered with until Nature indicates, 
the decay of theirpoints, that the bulb is pre¬ 
paring for rest. Then take them up before the 
leaves are quite decayed, and for this reason— 


The Great Spotted or Mourning Iris (T. susiana), growing in the open border in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s garden, near Margate (one-third natural size). 


Iberia gibraltarica.— This has again 
proved itself quite hardy, having passed through 
the severe winter with very little loss at Dids- 
bury. We have a large quantity of it planted out 
on rock work and on sheltered borders, and it is 
by farthe most beautiful of the herbaceous Candy¬ 
tufts. It is readily increased by cuttings, and 
two lots of these have withstood the frosts with 
no other protection than that of a bell-glass. I. 
superba flowers a fortnight earlier than I. corrcie- 
folia, and is different also in its leaf, which is 
longer and narrower. After being some time in 
flower it becomes very pink, which mars its effect 
when massed. 1. corroarfolia has not this fault, 
and, of the two, is the finer plant. A large mass 
of it is exceedingly beautiful, and it continues, 
if grown in deep, moist soil, a long time in 
flower.—B iiockhckst, 


garden altogether. We had several times tried 
to establish it under haudlights inw’arm borders, 
but always failed to cause a healthy grow’th. 
Looking round the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
garden, at Stoneliouse, however, we saw’ some 
wide-spreading and healthy tufts of Iris, with 
here and there a blackish-looking bud, seemingly 
different in aspect from Irises usually grown in 
borders, and, on examination, these proved to 
be tufts of our old friend Iris Busiaua! Last 
week we received fully expanded blooms, the 
largest we have seen—a single flower being three 
times the size of that depicted in the annexed 
illustration. A non-botanical member of our 
staff at first sight mistook the quaint and huge 
blossom for a bonnet ! It has been grown for a 
good many years at Stoneliouse as a common 
border flow r er, receiving no more attention than 
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that both of them, after the bulbs have attained 
this period of growth, are only weakened by 
remaining in the ground, because the offsets are 
living upon the parent bulb, and, consequently, 
weakening it for the flower of the following 

{ rear. If a cultivator wishes for stock, he should 
ct his bulbs remain until the leaves are quite 
decayed. If he wants his bulbs to flower in 
beauty again, he should follow the practice 
above mentioned. When taken up the bulbs 
should be removed to a shed sheltered from the 
snn, but free to the air, and any earth adhering 
to the fibres or roots should remain for some 
little time. After two or three davs they should 
l>e looked over, and tho loose earth shaken from 
them, and, as the leaves decay, they should 1m 
occasionally removed. Place the bulbs first on 
the ground in a shed, and, as they get dry, re¬ 
move them to an airy shelf. When the leaves 
mv nearly decayed, place themin shallow’baskets, 
and allow as much air as possible to be between 
each root to harden them, turning them every two 


recognisable ns Sweet Williams, the edges of 
tho petals being smooth, the flowers nearly as 
large as a florin, and many of the trusses of 
bloom nearly spherical, resembling those of a 
prize Auricula. When these greatly improved 
flowers are produced the amateur should ruth¬ 
lessly destroy all the inferior plants and save 
seed from these fine varieties in the hope of 
further improvement. The seeds should l>e 
sown in July in well-prepared rather light soil in 
a part of the garden shaded from the midday 
sun, and planted out in their permanent bloom¬ 
ing places a* soon as large enough, as they never 
flower so well if moved after they have attained 
any size. Hunt’s and Deane's are the best 
varieties ; the Sw r eet Williams usually exposed 
for sale as plants are scarcely worth grow ing.— 
J. D. 

The Japan Pink (Dianthus Heddewigi). 
—This is a flower almost unknown to the owners 
of small gardens, many of whose requirements 
it exactly suits. These beautiful plants bloom 


up and weakened ; harden ofT and plant out in 
the beginning of May in wcll-prenared soil. 
They arc usually deseril>ed as half-hardy annuals, 
but will stand the winter on dry soils and bloom 
again next season, although all foliage is de¬ 
stroyed by the frost. A packet of seed will 
yield thirty or forty plants of the most varied 
character, the colours of many quite equal in 
intensity of hue to anything know’n, so that 
they are equally suitable to the genuine amateur 
and to those who merely wish to see a bright 
and varied display of colour in their gardens at 
the least possible expense and trouble.—J. D. 


TI1E FLAMINGO PLANT. 

(ANTIIURIUM SCHERZERIANI’M.) 

Few’ plants have improved under culture so much 
as this. It is a native of Guatemala and Costa 
Rica, growing in moist positions, and bearing 
very small spathes or flowers, rarely over 1 in. 
long, among the dwarf herbage by which it is 



A Finely Specimen of the Flamingo riant (Antlmriam Sclicrzcrianum); flowers scarlet. 


or three days. By this treatment, and rubbing profusely the whole summer through, rapidly 
off any portion of mould attached to the bot- throw'ing up a succession of flower-steins crowned 
tom and sides, they ar? in a fit state to be placed with flowers of every shade of rose and crimson, 
for the summer in a dry room, and by a little from white to nearly black, seifs, laced, and 
OLtasional attention, the rough and outside coat mottled ; perhaps the prettiest lwing those 
will, by a gentle side-pressure of the thumb, be marked in veins and bands of various shades, 
effectually removed, and exhibit the appearance somewhat resembling in form a piece of line 
of the bulb clean, smooth, and in good con- Walnut. The height of the plants is from 9 in. 
ilition. This latter operation is best performed to 18 in. ; the size of the flowers from 1^ in. 
at the end of August, and at that time remove to 3 in. across. The single varieties are well 
the remains of such parts of the root of the worth growing, but the double varieties are a 
former year as may not have dropped oil* pre- great improvement. A packet of seed of Dian- 
vioualy to this time. It is hardly necessary to thus Heddewigi diadematus fl.-pl. and D. H. 
state that any bulb in an unsound state, either laciniatus fl.-pl. will yield a brilliant display of 
from appearance of decay, or from having been double flowers, most of w’hich are produced in 
injured in taking up, should not be put with I cluster* or trusses of from four to ten blossoms, 
those intended for future planting.] somewhat resembling a double Sweet William, 

Tho Sweet William.—It may seem hut with larger flowers. To grow these plants 
superfluous to recommend this universal favourite; that is necessary is to sow the seeds in March 

there are some fine varieties of it, however, un- , * n a temperature of 60 , prick out into boxes or 
necount- b’v neglected, perhaps because not small pots as soon as the plants have made three 
sufficiently known. The variety known as pairs of leaves, keep them near the class, and 
Hutt’a Newest produces many plants scarcely give all air possible to prevent their being drawn 

Digitized by Goosle 


surrounded. Indeed, so inconspicuous is the plant 
in its native habitat, that collectors have passed 
it time after time, not considering it showy 
enough to he worth introduction. Liberal cul¬ 
ture has, however, worked wonders, and in¬ 
stead of the little “ brick-red ” spathes only 
1 in. in length, accompanied by foliage small in 
projiortion, we now have fine forms bearing 
s[>athcs from 5 in. to 7$ in. in length and 3 in. 
to 5 in. in breadth, the colour being of the bright¬ 
est shining scarlet or vermilion colour imaginable. 
Instead of sinking in public estimation, after 
the manner of many other new plants, this has 
gradually won its way into popular favour, aud 
is now to be found by the dozen in many private 
gardens, while some of our leading nurserymen 
have it in stock by the thousand to mc< t the 
ever-increasing demand from amateur cultiva¬ 
tors. 

Propagation. — One thing likely to mako 
this plant popular amongst small grower* and 
amateurs is the ease with which it is multiplied, 
either by seed or division. Old and well csta- 
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blished specimens frequently bear abundance of 
seed without any assistance from the cultivator ; 
and seed so produced rarely fails to germinate 
very freely, sown in shallow -well-drained pans 
of light sandy compost. If placed in a close 
case on a gentle hotbed germination will take 

S lace much sooner, and the pan should not be 
isturbed, for the young plants will continue to 
make their appearance for a year or two after the 
seeds are sown. The young seedlings may be re¬ 
moved as they develop themselves, and if pricked 
off into other pans, or potted singly in small 
pots, they soon increase in size and vigour. 
After fertilisation, the seeds are at least a year 
in arriving at maturity, and when ripe the 
scarlet berries start from the flower-spike and 
hang down at the sides. When they are ripe it 
is best to sow them at once, treating them as 
above recommended. The plant can also lie 
propagated by the division of large specimens, or 
by removing the offsets or small plants which 
are somewhat freely produced around the bases of 
the old stems. 

Culture. —This plant can be grown by every¬ 
one who has a warm greenhouse or Vinery. It 
like3 a warm temperature and plenty of 
moisture at the root all the year round. The 
compost best suited to thi3 plant is fibrous peat 
in lumps as large as pireons^ eggs, living Sphag¬ 
num Moss, mixed until broken crocks, leaf-mould, 
and sufficient coarse well-washed sand or grit, 
to keep the whole open and porous. The plant 
must be well drained, and, if possible, induce the 
Moss to grow freely on the surface of the com¬ 
post. In potting take care to elevate the plant 
well above the rim of the pot, and the addition 
of a little more compost and Moss is desirable, 
as the plant roots out above the pot. The plant 
is not subject to many insect pests, but, like all 
other hard-leaved plants, it should be repeatedly 
sponged with clean water to remove dust and 
other impurities, while frequent and regular 
syringings wit fit tepid water promote its healthy 
growth and vigour. The plant grows very freely 
when its requirements are duly attended to, and 
in the case of vigorous specimens a little stimu¬ 
lant in the way of weak liquid manure is bene¬ 
ficial. _ F. W. 

PLANTS FOR TOWN GARDENS. 

In selecting plants for town gardens it is ne¬ 
cessary to bear in mind wherein a town garden 
differs from a garden in the country. Town 

g ardens are usually more or less enclosed by 
uildings; the circulation of air is thereby im¬ 
peded. The town air itself is deficient in oxy¬ 
gen, that life-giving gas being consumed by 
multitudes of human beings, firc3, and lights. 
The consequence is that the soil of town gardens 
is not sufficiently oxidised, and becomes loaded 
with the excreta and exhalations of the plants 
which inhabit it. Coal fires and gaslights 
give off, amongst other things, vapour of bisul¬ 
phide of carbon, which is poisonous to plants. 
The most fertile source of mischief, however, is 
the dust, dirt, and soot of the town air; these 
clog the breathing pores of the leaves of plants, 
and as the leaf of a plant is both its lungs and 
its stomach, the plant is certain to die when 
those important organs are prevented from per¬ 
forming their functions. Plants which thrive 
fairly well in towns have usually one, two, or 
all of the following characteristics : They are 
very vigorous and rapid growers, in which any 
part of the plant has not time to get into an 
unhealthy state before its functions are taken 
up and carried on by newly-produced parts ; or 
they are plants which grow naturally in shaded 
anu close situations, where there is Little sun or 
circulation of air; or they are plants with 
smooth glossy leaves, which every shower of 
rain washes clean. 

Plants with hairy, gummy, or sticky leaves 
are very unlikely to do well in towns. Many 
rock plants, on the contrary, do well, because 
Nature, meaning them to do with little mois¬ 
ture, has provided them with few breathing or 
evaporating pores which soot or dirt can clog 
up. One of the best town plants is the Wild 
Hyacinth or Nodding .Squill, so common in 
shady woods ; it has both smooth leaves and 
likes a shady place. Peculiar configurations of 
certain parts of plants may prevent them from 
doing well in towns. The Primrose family pro¬ 
duce their leaves so that every particle of dirt 
almost that falls on the leaves is washed into 
the very heart of the plant where the young 


leaves are formed. In many vigorous plants 
the leaf-stalk where it joins the stem forms a 
cup which is certain to get filled with dirt when 
the plant grows in a dusty place ; and the axil 
or hollow formed between the leaf and stem is 
I just where the young buds grow and are nour¬ 
ished. Possessors of town gardens should 
choose smooth-leaved plants, and give them a 
good syringing two or three times a week. 

J. D. 


SEASONABLE FARM NOTES. 

(Written expressly for Gardening Illustrated.) 
Thinning and Tilling Root Crops.— 
Singling out the plants and after tillage of the 
green crops are the prominent features of farm 
work at present on mixed husbandry farms. 
Stirring, loosening, and pulverising the soil, 
making a fine tilth, letting in the air to the roots, 
destroying weeds, whether annuals or root weeds, 
should be daily prosecuted before the hay-cut¬ 
ting sets in, which, by the way, is late this year. 
Horse labour of other kinds should also bo 
got through with dispatch, so that these animals 
may be fresh and ready for the mowing machine 
the moment the crop is ready to be cut down. 
If the weather should continue showery, hand 
thinning of Mangolds, Carrots, &c., anti the hoe¬ 
ing of Turnips may be kept in reserve for the 
women and boys when they cannot work at the 
hay. 

Hay Cutting.—Make preparations for 
cutting first-crop hay where the work has not 
already commenced, and have the whole ma¬ 
chinery—mower, tedder, horse and hand rakes, 
forks, &c., in full working order when the fitting 
time comes. In all well-arranged farms 
this is a primary point and never overlooked. 
With Rye and Italian Grasses the most suitable 
time to commence cutting is just when the 
flower begins to show itself, but in a mixed 
crop it should be deferred till a majority of the 
best Grasses are # in bloom. Much injury is sus¬ 
tained by over-ripeness. If it be desirable to 
save seed, the necessary quantity only should 
be allowed to ripen, as both good quality hay 
and prime seed are inconsistent, and cannot be 
obtained from same crop cut at same time. 
Clover may be cut when the head is fully 
formed. Sainfoin, Lucerne, or Trefoil arc rarely 
made into hay, being chiefly used for soiling in 
the green state. After each cutting a liberal 
dressing of liquid artificial or compost manure 
should oe applied to the two former. 

Cattle.—Late-shorn sheep and those un¬ 
dressed must be closely watched and imme¬ 
diately protected against the fly if struck. This 
weather is likely to be productive of maggots if 
any degree of carelessness is allowed to creep in. 
Twepty-four hours’ delay may prove serious, 
and irreparable damage may result. Calves 
between two and three months old may be 
weaned from milk, and additional oilcake mucil¬ 
age or other nourishing substitutes gradually in¬ 
creased. A clean, sweet paddock or orchard 
run should be kept to turn them into, and if 
only one place is available it ought to be di¬ 
vided, so that they may have a change occasion¬ 
ally. Cows and heifers, especially the former, 
should be looked to where the bull is not on the 
pasture, and date of service duly entered in 
stock book. Brood mares need not be withheld 
from the male till the 10th or 12th July. 

Preparing Ground for Turnips, 
Cabbages, &C.—In preparing stubble Vetch 
ground for late Turnips or Cabbage planting 
use the skim coulter plough where it is available, 
otherwise turn over a lightly-ploughed sod into 
the furrow and cover up with a deep, clean, 
fleshy furrow slice. When grubbing or cross- 
ploughing avoid touching the covered top-sod, 
and so preserve a clean surface for drilling up. 

Hedges. —These should be trimmed as soon 
as convenient. Where tillage crops are not 
growing this may be done by some of the new 
mowers where the hedge trimmer has not found 
its way into the implement department of the 
farmery. In the absence of either it must be 
done by the hand-trimming or slashing-knife. 

Pasture Land.— Pasture is a full bite on 
the average run of good land. On some lands 
there is a superabundant, even a luxurious 
growth, and ill some instances the season has 
been highly favourable to the growth of slugs 
and other animal life. Lest this state of things 
might prove injurious to horses* cattle, or 
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sheep, it is advisable to top-uress with coarse 
| or refuse salt where it is obtainable. The Balt 
i both sweetens the pasture and is destructive to 
the early life of slugs, grubs, and other pests of 
this class. 

Testing Butter.— The following test may 
be useful to readers who do not use their own 
butter, i. r., have none of their own to use. Mali 
about 50 grains (i oz.), and when cooled to OS' 
or blood-heat add double the quantity of sul¬ 
phuric acid, mix well, and if the butter is pure 
it will become yellow at first and afterwards a 
bright yellowish-red. If lard or other animal 
fat be present it will turn to brownish-red, 
brown, or even brownish-black. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Marechal Niel Rose under Glass.- 

What a glorious Rose this is when planted out 
in a rather cool house and allowed to develop 
itself ! Two years ago I planted on a back wall 
in a new house just erected a plant I had budded 
on a Brier the previous summer.' The situation 
was not particularly favourable for it, as it does 
better trained nearer the glass ; but last year it 
made shoots, some 10 ft. lone, which were laid 
in along the wall their full length, and now 
every eye has broken, and the plant is studded 
with bloom buds over the whole surface. A 
stronger plant of climbing Devoniensis, planted 
at the same time, has not done near so well. 
One of the very best plants of Marshal Niel I 
ever saw was planted in an open-roofed orchard 
house (where the fruit trees were grown in pots), 
and it had rambled unpruned, or nearly so, all 
over the roof ; but the foliage was not suffi¬ 
ciently dense in any part to injure the trees 
beneath, and, in fact, I was told a much larger 
return in profit was derived from the Marecful 
than from the potted trees for which the house 
was originally built. There i3 an old Tea- 
scented Rose called Moiret, a strong, vigcious 
giowcr, and one of the best to plant under glass 
I have ever seen. Some years ago I had it in a 
lofty conservatory, trained up one of the pillars, 
and allowed it to ramble about near the glass. 
We could at almost any time, either winter or 
summer, cut a beautiful bouquet of Roses from 
this old plant. In winter the flowers were almost 
a pure white, but as the days lengthened the 
edges of the petals were tipped with pink. I 
cannot imagine a greater luxury amongst flowers 
than a house devoted to Tea Roses. Planted iu 
a good border, allowed to develop themselves, 
they then assume their true character, which is 
much unlike the long miserable plants of them 
which we sometimes meet with in pots ; ami 
when well treated and in vigorous health, that 
bane of their existence, mildew, is not nearly so 
troublesome as it is when the plants are grown 
under less favourable circumstances.—H. 

Clematis indivisa. — I have three plants 
of this free-blooming species, and consider it to 
be the best of all for cut flowers. In habit it is 
quite distinct from any other Clematis with 
which I am acquainted, having smooth glossy 
foliage that contrasts well with its pearly 
flowers. Each bloom is about the size of a 
crown-piece, .composed of about eight white 
wax-like lance-shaped segments, with a cluster 
of lilac-tinted anthers in the centre. It is 
rather too large for button-holes, but for bouquets 
it is one of the most distinct and beautiful oi all 
winter flowers.—J. W. 

Greenhouse Plants for Winter Blooming- 
The I>est are Lapageria rosea, L. alba, Bouvardia leiantha 
coinpacta and jasminoides, Acacia Drummondi, platy- 
ptera, and oleifolia elegans; Statice profusa, Epacris in 
variety, Richardia rethiopica, Monochzetumsericummulti- 
florum, Camellias of sortB, Cinerarias of sorts. Azaleas of 
sorts, Cyclamens of sorts, Chinese Primroses, Daphne india 
rubra, Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissus of sorts; Andro¬ 
meda tioribuuda (hardy). Tree Carnations, Erica 
hyemalis, gracilis, grandinosa, colorans, eaffra, and many 
others; several good sorts of Rhododendrons, Lilacs 
double white Almond and Tea Roses (all forced), Jas- 
minum grand florum, Cassia corymboaa, Chorozema 
Lawrencianum, Coronilla glauoa, several sorts of Correa, 
C.vtisus Atlocana, Leschenaultia intermedia and Baxteri 
major, and Lcucopogon Cunninghami.—J. F. 

The Common Almond (Amygdalus communis 
pyramidata).—-This is a very ornamental tree. In habit 
it is graceful; the branches are numerous, nearly erect, 
and stand close together. The leaves are very much 
pointed and of a handsome green colour. The fruit is 
soft-shelled, large, sweet, and w* l!-lL;v<*ured, and is pro¬ 
duced oven when the tree is small and young. The habit 
of the tree renders it a suitable subject for planting 
along the side.-* of avenues in thu s:*ms way that 
Acacia is often used. 
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Bright-flowering Cacti.— At this sea¬ 
son t!ic large-flowering Cacti are very showy, 
producing, as they do, large blooms, and when 
properly treated, abundance of them. For either 
greenhouse or window culture are well 

adapted, and not being very pretty Ejects when 
not in dower, they are very accommodating, bear¬ 
ing considerable adverse treatment if not making 
their growth, at which period, however, they 
£ Inula be well exj>osed to the sun and get a good 
supply of water. The soil best suited for them 
is a good rich sandy loam, not chopped up very 
tine, as the roots require plenty of freedom to 
ere- p freely through it; plenty of drainage to 
allow the water to pass off is also necessary. 
During the cold wintry days they should be 
kept almost dust-dry, as anything like a stagnant 
soil is certain destruction to the roots. They 
are easily propagated by means of cuttings. 
Any sized cutting is almost sure to grow. Cut 
oil a piece of a branch, put it in sand, and in a 
few weeks it is rooted, when it can be potted, 
and will shortly make a good plant. They have 
■jiiiie a variety of colours, some of a bright crim- 
s jh, others of a pink, while some of them are 
almost pure white. CercuB Corderoyanus i3 a 
bright scarlet, C. Gordonianus, a rose-coloured 
one, and C. crenatus, a large-flowering, creamy - 
white, of good form and well worth growing.— 
Country Gentleman. 

Tuberoses. —These require a rich, light 
soil, and the roots start best if plunged in a slight 
hotbed, where they should remain till growth 
lias fairly commenced and the pots are full of 
roots; then gradually withdraw them from 
Ixjttom-heat, give plenty of air, and keep the 
plants as near the glass as possible. They 
would, no doubt, succeed well if in a sheltered 
spot in the open air, in which case the pots 
should be plunged in ashes or other light mate¬ 
rial, and their flower-stems supported with 
stakes as their growth progresses to prevent in¬ 
jury frem the wind, &c. They require liberal 
supplies of manure water, but good results need 
not be expected unless the highest-priced roots 
arc purchased. 

Exposing Greenhouse Plants in 
Summer —It is a common practice to set 
greenhouse plants out-of-doors in summer, the 
impression being that they are benefited by such 
treatment, and so they are, provided the pots 
are not exposed to the sun. The youngest and 
mast tender roots are always next the pot, con¬ 
sequently they are the most liable to injury 
from any sudden check, occasioned by the sun 
drawing the moisture out of the pot, and, there¬ 
fore, also out of the soil. It is no uncommon 
thing, indeed, to sec the soil quite shrunk away 
from the pot, and when water is supplied it es¬ 
capes by the outside of the ball, and the soil 
inside is not wetted in the least. Plants placed 
under such conditions cannot be expected to 
succeed. If plants must be turned out-of-doors, 
they ought always to be plunged in some porous 
substance ; although, at the same time, it ought 
to be something that will hold moisture; for 
instance. Cocoa-nut fibre, very rough peat, Moss, 
or sawdust. I have seen sand used, out it holds 
the wet too much. The pots should always be 
placed on slates, or some other material that 
will prevent worms from entering them. The 
plants should also be shaded from the sun and 
protected from heavy rains. By following the 
above plan a great deal of time will be saved in 
watering, and the plants will present a natural 
and healthy appearance.—A. 

The Glory Pea (Clianthus magnificus).— 
This variety of the Glory Pea is, as its specific 
name implies, a truly magnificent and really 
charming plant. Its flowers, which are large 
and of a deep, rich, scarlet colour, are produced 
in immense pendulous bunches, and continue 
long in perfection ; and even when not in flower 
the bright, shining foliage of the plant is ex¬ 
ceedingly ornamental, and it does not, like the 
two other species named, become an easy prey 
to red spider or insect pests of any kind. It is 
"nearly, if not quite, hardy, of rapid growth, and 
easy cultivation, requiring abundance of root- 
room and by no means particular as to soil. It 
will, indeed, luxuriate in any moderately rich 
compost, such as may be successfully used for 
the cultivation of the Pelargonium or the 
Fuchsia. For the purpose of clothing the back 
wall of a lean-to grccnnousc. or for braining to 
pillars in the conservatory, there are few plants 
that equal or surpass this fine Clianthus.—G; 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


GREEN PEA COOKERY. 

A few years ago, towards the close of a very I 
dry spring, the late Robert Keeley took a country j 
walk with a friend. They had hardly got | 
well upon their way when they were obliged to 
take refuge from a steady downpour of rain in a 
village inn. Looking out of the window to 
while away the time, the friend called Keeley’s 
attention to a family of young ducks who were 
enjoying the deluge to their hearts’ content. 
“I see them,” said the actor, “the young idiots; 
they little know how this rain will bring on the 
green Peas.” If the quality and quantity of 
the green Pea crop bear any relation to the 
spring rainfall, the present green Pea season 
ought to be the most favourable that we have 
seen for many a long year. The clever and chatty 
author of “Round the Table,” so well known to 
the readers of the Quern as “The G. C.,” 
tells us that although tho flavour of the green 
Pea is of the most delicate character, it neverthe¬ 
less requires heightening by the aid of Onions, 
Lettuces, and Mint ; and in all the best receipts , 
for cookfng Peas, from the days of the immortal 
Mrs. Glasse down to those of Gouff6 and “The 
G. C.” himself, one or more of these flavouring 
vegetables play an important part. The writer 
gives two excellent receipts Tor cooking green 
reas, the first of which differs but slightly from 
that given by Mrs. Hannah Glasse in the first 
folio edition of her famous “Art of Cookery,” 
published in 1747. 

Take a head of Cabbage or Cos Lettuce and 
one or two Onions, and tie them together in a 
bundle. Throw the Peas and the bundle into 
plenty of boiling water, and allow the whole to 
remain on the fire until the Peas are done. Fish 
out the bundle of Lettuce and Onions and strain 
the water off the Peas. Serve with a piece of 
butter which has had well incorporated with it 
a proper amount of Mint or half Mint and Pars¬ 
ley chopped fine. When the Peas are very 
young, says “ The G. C.,” they need no water. 
Melt some butter in a saucepan and throw in 
the raw Peas, an Onion, a spray of Mint, and a 
head of Lettuce tied up in a bundle, with suf¬ 
ficient pepper and salt and a dash of grated nut¬ 
meg, to which Mrs. Glasse adds a Clove or two 
and a blade of Mace. Toss the contents of the 
saucepan well until the Peas are tender ; remove 
the bundle and serve with a piece of butter. 
Some authorities pour over this the yolk of an egg 
beaten up very gently, with or without the addi¬ 
tion of cream, but with a small quantity of sugar. 
Others again use chopped bacon fat instead of 
butter, and sprinkle chopped Onion or Shallot 
over the Peas before serving. A number of well 
fried sippets should be used as a garnishing. 
The author recommends Savory as a substi¬ 
tute for Mint. The proportions of the above 
mentioned ingredients must vary according to 
taste ; but as a general rule an ounce of butter 
to a pint of Peas, a small Lettuce, half-a-dozen 
spring Onions, and a bunch of Mint or Parsley 
the size of one’s finger, and for the sauce a giil 
of cream to two yolks of eggs, are about the 
usual proportions. 

The above receipts differ but little from those 
given by Buckmaster, Gouflfe, Kettner, Baron 
Brisse, and other great authorities ; the first 
receipt being the best for old Peas, the latter for 
young ones. Kettner gives the following receipt i 
for green Peas in the Flemish fashion : 1 lb. of 
fat bacon cut into dice is thrown into a saucepan 
in which a large lump of butter has been melted. 
The butter should about half cover the bacon. 
Toss the bacon dice over a brisk fire until the 
fat becomes of a golden-yellow. Moisten the 
whole with sufficient good stock to cover it. 
Throw in two or three young Lettuces (Cos by 
preference) cut into thin longitudinal slices, and 
fill up with water. Boil for half an hour before 
adding the Peas, for the Lettuce takes a long 
time to cook. Throw in a pint of young Peas 
and boil for another half hour. Only sufficient 
water should be added to keep the ingredients 
moist, otherwise the dish will degenerate into a 
soup. Serve with well fried sippets, Mint, Pars¬ 
ley, pepper, and salt according to taste. 

Urbain Dubois gives the following receipt for 
green Peas with Carrots in the Alsatian fashion : 
Peel three dozen small round Carrots, blanch 
them in salt water, drain will, and toss them 
in a stewpan in butter over a moderate fire 
until they change colour. Moisten them well 


with good stock, and add a pint and a half of 
young Peas, a bunch of Parsley, and a lump of 
sugar well pounded. Cover up well and stew 
tilf the Peas and Carrots are done. Scree up 
with a piece of butter, and pour over all a gill 
of warmed cream. 

The Turks make a delicious cold dish of Peas 
which is greatly in request at pic-nics, of which 
they are very fond. It goes wonderfully well 
on a hot day with cold lamb in place of ordin¬ 
ary salad; The Peas are cooked overnight, ac¬ 
cording to the first or second receipt given 
above. Cream mixed with an equal quantity of 
yolk of egg and the juice of a Lemon, and well 
incorporated without frothing, is well mixed with 
the cold Peas, which must not be greasy. Nas¬ 
turtium flowers and, in the early part of the sea¬ 
son, the purple flowers of the Judas tree and some 
chopped Vine tendrils which have been previously 
scalded are strewn over the top of the dish, the 
whole forming a pretty bit of colour as pleasing 
to the eye as the ingredients are to the taste. 
Another mode of preparing this dish is to sub¬ 
stitute curdled milk for the cream, in which 
case the yolk of egg is omitted and the Lemon 
juice is sprinkled over the whole. By diluting 
the curdled milk with an equal quantity of 
water, and throwing in some roughly pounded 
ice, a kind of cold green Pea soup is made. 

Towards the middle of the season green Peas 
arc apt to grow hard Ixfforc they are picked, and 
thus become useless for boiling; they serve, how¬ 
ever, excellently for making green Pea soup. 
Mrs. Glasse gives an excellent receipt for making 
green Pea soup. Into two quarts of water threw 
three Onions, two Turnips, a Carrot, a head of 
Celery (sliced), two or three Cloves and blades 
of Mace, and two small Lettuces out into slices. 
Stew for an hour and strain. Into the liquor 
throw a quart of old Peas and boil till tender. 
Strain off the Peas and pound in a marble mortar. 
Rub through a sieve and add to the resulting 
puree a quart of good stock and a gill of Spinach 
juice; boil fifteen minutes and serve with sippets, 
having first added pepper and salt to taste. If 
not thick enough stew the crumbs of a French 
roll in good stock, pound well in a mortar, 
and add it to the soup. 

English cooks as a rule rarely succeed in 
making a good smooth purer simply because 
they will not take the trouble to boil the vege¬ 
tables until they are tender and then rub them 
through a sieve, preferring simply to mash them 
instead, hence their purtU* are generally lumpy 
in the case of Potatoes and Turnips, and full of 
skins when green Peas or Haricots are used. 
Their sippets, too, are generally failures through 
being fried in warm instead of boiling fat. The 
Spinach juice may easily be made by boiling a 
sufficient quantity of the fresh leaves in Mater 
and passing through a fine tammy. It is used 
in Mrs. Glasse’s receipt for brightening tho colour 
of the green Pea soup. Mint sauce is generally 
served m Engktnd'with boiled Peas. Two table- 
spoonfuls of fresh Mint are chopped very fine 
and, with a tablespoonful of brown sugar, are 
added to a tumblerful of good Tarragon or plain 
vinegar. If the mixture is warmed in a covered 
vessel and allowed to get cool again the flavour 
of the Mint is more fully brought out. 

C. W. Quin. 


BEES. 


As a rule swarms are this year few, and these 
mostly a month later than last year. Under 
such circumstances it is not possible to look for 
any great stores of honey, and *t is also a bad 
time for brood. When day aito. the stocks 
are kept within the hives they must bo literally 
eating their heads off, and of course tho honey 
stores get less rather than more. It is really 
worth consideration whether it is not desirable 
to assist new stocks or swarms by feeding when 
the days are w'et and windy; but it is so far 
fortunate that, owing to the wealth of honey 
now to be found in the Clover and Grass fields, 
the Strawberry beds, and M'ild flowers of all 
kinds, there is plenty of food to be found when 
the M'eather is fine, and certainly the active 
insects may then be seen at w.ork just as though 
their lives depended upon their labours. No 
second swarm will this year be worth having, 
and therefore, as some will doubtless l>e cast, it 
is well to see how far it may be possible to unite 
them with another perhaps feeble stock. It is 
my intention when second sw arms issue to hivd 
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them in a large super, and invert them over the 
top of a hive having small stock. Thus their 
only outlet will be through the hole in the top 
of the lower hive, and it is very possible that, 
having left the queens to settle their differences, 
thev may consent peacefully to remain. That 
jl such things are done and often there is abund- 
I uifc proof. I myself this season largely increased 
• one weaker stock at the expense of a strong one 
in this way. Having to place the stocks a Tittle 
farther from tho wall under which they had 1 eeiiso 
well s icltercd during the winter, I also removed 
them a little farther in the other direction, so 
that the weak stock came just in front of the 

S lacc in which the strong stock had stood. Next 
ay, when the bees from the strong stock re¬ 
turned laden, they—guided solely by position— 
buzzed about puzzled, and finally entered the 
weak hive and there remained. As a result 
this hive threw' off a good sw'arm six days earlier 
than did the other stock. It, however, may pre¬ 
vent the casting of a second Bwarm if, as soon 
as the first is cast from a hive, a super be placed 
over the top, as the additional space thus given 
may satisfy the w’ants of the numerous family. 
With good strong first swarms put on supers 
within a day or two of hiving, as that is the 
best way to secure a nice stock of pure virgin 
honey. Should we yet get a spell of fine warm 
weather and a fine late autumn, there is a lot 
of time before the bees to get together a stock 
of sweet nectar. It may, perhaps, surprise 
some persons to learn that it is most improbable 
that their own bees feed in their own gardens. 
As a rule, I believe that bees invariably feed a 
considerable distance from home, and if anyone 
will take the trouble to watch the flight of their 
bees they will note that passing out they ascend 
high anil come in at a high elevation. Still this 
fact, if correct, should not discourage ns from 
growing flowers at home, even if other’s bees 
reap the fruits. A. D. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


ORNAMENTAL BIRCHES. 

Birches are at all times and in all positions 
ornamental and attractive, and the weeping 
kinds especially so—they thrive in the lightest 
and most porous of soils, in loams, peat, and 
often in fissures of rocks on mountain sides 
under circumstances in which most other trees 
would fail. Of the known species and varieties 
the following may be regarded as the most 
distinct and most worthy the attention of 
planters of decorative trees :— 

White or Oommon Birch (Bctula alba), 
so named from its beautiful silvery bark, is the 
species found wild in'the mountain glens in Scot¬ 
land, as well as all over the coldest and most in¬ 
hospitable regions of Northern Europe, extend¬ 
ing even to the verge of perpetual snow. In 
alluvial valleys and more sheltered districts it 
rises to the stature of a lofty tree, with a straight 
stem 50 ft. to 70 ft. in height, amply furnished 
with long, wiry branches more or less pendulous, 
but on high exposed altitudes it dwarfs down to 
a mere bush. In Iceland and Lapland it forms 
the principal ligneous vegetation, clothing vast 
plains and valleys, and rarely rising higher than 
from 2 ft. to 4 ft. The leaves, which are light 
green when they unfold in spring, change to a 
darker tint iu summer, and die off a bright 
yellow. Both in a w’ild and cultivated state this 
tree occasionally exhibits a curious malforma¬ 
tion, which some authorities attribute to insect 
agency, some of tho branches forming dense, 
bushy tufts resembling birds’-nests, and having 
an interesting and not unpleasant effect, par¬ 
ticularly in winter, when, from the absence of 
leaves, they are seen to full advantage ; country 
people call them “Witches’ Besoms.” The 
wood, w'hich is white, close-grained, and sus¬ 
ceptible of a high polish, is used in turnery, and 
large quantity of it is annually made into char¬ 
coal. Though extensively planted on the margins 
of woods in bold exposed situations as a shelter 
to more tender trees, the Common Birch and its 
varieties rank amongst the most ornamental of 
park or pleasure ground trees ; hence the fre¬ 
quency with which it is found occupying pro¬ 
minent places, both as single specimens and 
associated w'ith other and rarer trees of denser 
growth and more sombre tints. The weeping 
form, which comes from seed along with that of 
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a more upright growth, is probably the true 
species, as its bark is the more silvery of the 
two ; at all events it is the one most in request 
for decorative planting, and doubtless thatwnich, 
from its singularly elegant outline and the grace¬ 
fulness of its spray-like branches, has so often 
attracted the attention of the poets. From a 
number of varieties in cultivation more or less 
distinct the following may be regarded as the 
most interesting :— 

B. a. laciniata pendula, known as the 
Fern-leaved Weeping Birch, is a very beautiful 
form which has the fine drooping branches of 
the species, with leaves deeply cut. 

B. a. urtic.efolia, so named from its leaves 
resembling some of the species of Nettle, has 
foliage deeply laciniated, serrated, and hairy, 
and therefore very distinct from that of the 
parent. It is auite as handsome as any of the 
other forms, and richly deserves a place among 
the choicer trees. 

B. a. pendula elegans, sometimes called 
Young’s Weeping Birch, is a most desirable 
variety, differing only from the species in its 



A Weeping Birch. 


more decidedly weeping habit, which it assumes 
while in a comparatively young state. It is one 
of the finest of our ornamental trees, and can¬ 
not be too highly recommended to planters who, 
from limited space, have to confine themselves 
to a small selection. 

Indian Birch (B. Bhojputtra).—The leaves 
of this are oblong and somewhat larger than 
those of the Common Birch. The bark is light 
brown, a feature which gives the tree a special 
value for decorative purposes. It cannot be 
regarded as the hardiest of the species, and 
should never be planted in cold, exposed situa¬ 
tions : in moderately sheltered districts, how¬ 
ever, it is found to stand our winters without 
injury, and to grow with great luxuriance. As 
its merits become better known it will no doubt 
be more extensively introduced into collections 
of ornamental trees. 

Sweet Birch, or Mountain Maho¬ 
gany. — This tree furnishes the well-known 
American Birchwood so much in favour with 
cabinet makers, who employ it in making many 
articles of furniture. It grows here very freely, 
and has much of that light, graceful aspect so 


much admired in all the other species, towhicH, 
though distinct enough to give a feature in wood¬ 
land scenery either standing alone or grouped, 
with other trees, it has a general resemblance. 
From its tendency to early growth, and een-j 
sequent liability to suffer damage from spring j 
frosts, it should be planted on a ary soil and in j 
a moderately sheltered situation. | 

Dwarl Birch (B. nana).—In a wild state 
this kind is rarely seen above 3 ft. high, but 
cultivated in our gardens it grows with great ] 
vigour, and reaches 4 ft. to 6 ft. The habit of 1 
growth is dense, the branches much divided into 1 
short wiry branchlets. It is a quaint little shrub 
useful for planting in front of those of more j 
robust growth, and admirably suited for ' 
rockeries. It thrives best in damp, peaty soil* 
but will grow tolerably well in cool, stiff foam. 

Paper Biroh (B. papyracea).—The North I 
American Indians make their canoes from the 
bark of this tree, stretching it in long wide j 
strips over a wooden frame, sewing them 
together with the root fibres of the White Spruce, 1 
and rendering the seams water-tight with the 
resin of the Balm of Gilead Fir. The wood is hard, 
very durable, and takes on a high polish. Wi > 
us it is a valuable tree for decorative planting, 
having a distinct-looking appearance, the 
branches being more upright than those of the I 
other species. It requires a dry and sheltered 
situation, as, like the other American species, 
it has a tendency to start into growth early in 
spring. 

B. orandis, a variety of the above, is a 
magnificent tree, differing from the species in I 
having larger leaves ana a more upright and 
robust habit of growth. It is as yet compara- 1 
tively little known, but well worthy of being 
extensively introduced into collections of the 
rarer onamental trees. 

Poplar-leaved Birch.— The bark is of a 
light cinnamon colour. Its habit of growth is 
broad and bushy, much denser than that of the 
Common Birch. It forms a neat dwarf specimen 
tree, thriving under the same circumstances as 
the other American species. 

B. laciniata or incisa is a very distinct form 
of it, the leaves being somewhat larger and 
much more deeply cut than those of the species. 

—The Gardener. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 


Scale on Fruit Trees.— Apple and Pear 
trees are subject to the attacks of mussel scale, 
which if left unmolested ultimately destroys 
them. The insect spreads slowly, and not with¬ 
out actual contact. Care should be taken in 
tho selection of young trees that they are free 
from this insect. I nave tried dressing with 
soft Boap and soot, Gisburst 8 oz. to the 
gallon, and numbers of other mixtures, but 
never found anything effectual except pure train 
oil. It is necessary to be careful in procuring 
this oil, as an article is sold under the name 
which is injurious to the trees. Train oil is, I 
believe, produced from the seal. Every portion 
of the trees must be thoroughly painted over 
with the oil, getting into every crevice. This 
should be done as soon as the leaves are off, for 
if done late in the winter the blossom-buds will 
suffer. I had a collection of some fifty trees 
dressed with the oil, and it was so far effectual 
as not to require repeating for a dozen years. 
The trees were over-vigorous, and the dressing 
checked their growth to something like what 
root-pruning would have done. They bore 
splendidly afterwards. It will at once be seen 
that a dressing of this description is only possi¬ 
ble on trained trees of moderate size ; with large 
orchard trees it would be out of the question, 
for unless the whole surface of the bark is touched 
with the oil the results will only be partial. 
Pears on walls require un-nailing, so as to get 
thoroughly to the back of the trees, brushing 
the oil in as for the Apples.—T. 

Disabled Peach and Nectarine Trees.— I hare 
some Peach trees which last year made very excellent 
growth, and which promised to produce a good crop. 
The bloom was most profuse, but Jack Frost ?ut a stop 
to my getting any fruit. Then came swarms of aphides, 
which threatened to take trees and all. Haying a liberal 
gupp y of Fooloy’s Tobacco Dust and a distrfhpt^r at 
h aid, I thoroughly dusted the trees, with a deiermina- 
t on to either win or lose. I was successful; now they 
ae thriving grandly, and no other intruders have 
vmtured to attack tnem. I believe, however, that I 
a tould have lo t my trees had it notice a for this antidote. 
—T. J. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

126. — Heating 1 Apparatus. — Would 
" W. H. ” kindly send me hia address ?—C. G. 
Woodd, 17 , Oakjield Road, Penge. 

170. — Sulphate of Ammonia. — In 
answer to your correspondent’s enquiry, I have 
not used this yet, but I am with a firm who 
makes it, and our chemists tell me that if dis¬ 
solved in water till you can just taste a slight 
witness in the water it will be strong enough. 
It is quite harmless to taste. —F. Smith. 

261.— Canaries. —The birds are probably 
infested with lice almost invisible to the eve, 
which hide in the crevices of the cage by day 
and come out at night to feed on the birds, so 
that they get no rest. The remedy is to put the 
birds in a clean cage, and to scald the old one 
out thoroughly before putting them back. This 
should be done two or three times before they 
are all destroyed. 

-Having had several years’ experience in 

breeding canaries, I can give some information 
to your correspondent. In the first place the 
principal points to be observed in breeding all 
kinds of small birds are cleanliness and feeding. 
They should not have too much heating food, 
such as Hemp and Flax. There is no doubt that 
the case alluded to by your correspondent arises 
from a small vermin which creates in great 
uumbers in the crevices of all wooden cages, and 
perhaps some of your correspondents would 
take the trouble to cover with a white cloth the 


light and remove it, when I have no doubt they 
would discover a great number of small red in¬ 
sects, which continually feed on the little 
prisoner in the cage. With regard to the cure, 
the bird should be washed with a weak solution 
of white precipitate powder, especially under 
the wings, taking care, however, that it does not 
touch the eyes, and then washed in clean cold 
water. The cage infected should be well washed 
with boiling water and then lime-washed (if for 
breeding). The nest-box should also be lime- 
washed and the old nest destroyed each time 
*ny eggs are hatched.—F. G. J. 

( 278.— Chemical Manure. —In answer to 
“8. D. S.,” I have used Amies’ Manure with 
great success ; its main fault is that you only 
reap the benefit after it has been applied four or 
five weeks. It does not burn like guano when 
in cIobc contact with any plant. It is applied 
at the rate of 3 oz. to the square yard, 2 oz. to a 
gallon of water, and 1 oz. to the yard of drill. 
I shall be happy to answer any further question 
relating to the above on receipt of stamped 
envelope.— C. R. Atkinson, Thombury House, 
"hitterHereford. 

284.—' Tomatoes.— I beg to say I shall be 
pleased to show “Reader” what he requires, 
though the best of the Tomatoes are gone, still, 
in addition to the Tomatoes, he can see what we 
have. Broadwater is only a short mile from the 
Worthing Station ; enquire at the Post Office, 
Broadwater. — Stephen Castle, gardener to 
H- Apsted, Broiul water, Worthing. 

295. — Syringing Geraniums. — You 
should not make a practice of syringing your 
heraniuim in dull, moist weather ; much atmo¬ 
spheric moisture promotes a too succulent growth. 
»V hen the air is ary and parching they, like other 
plants, feel the benefit of a moistening overhr -J 


Towards the evening or early in the morning is 
the proper time to syringe. 

-1 regularly drench my Geraniums in the 

afternoon al>out an hour before the sun gets 
off my greenhouse. I am of opinion that they 
live in a great measure by absorbing moisture 
through their leaves. The healthy state of my 
Geraniums, Ac., is the admiration of all who 
see them.—B. 

290.— Plants for a Small Garden.— 
Of perennials get Pansies, Violas, double 
Daisies, Arabis, Aubrietiaa, Violets, Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, and similar things, writh common 
hardy bulbs for spring, and in summer dwarf 
scarlet Pelargoniums, yellow Calceolarias, dwarf 
Lobelias, Petunias, Ac., and raise some good 
hardy annuals, such as Nemophila, Candytufts, 
Mignonette, Larkspurs, Indian Pinks, Ac. ; 
also, for permanent borders, have Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, Antirrhinums, Wall flowers, Pentstemons, 
Ac. In such a situation only things that are 
fairly hardy and robust can be expected to 
thrive well.—A. D. 

297.—Evergreen Privet. —You probably 
have in mind the Chinese and Japanese Privets, 
which have large foliage and form handsome 
flowering bushes. These two species are gene¬ 
rally called Evergreen Privet in nurseries. The 
ordinary Privet is also an evergreen, but is 
mostly employed for hedges. 

299. —Growing Cabbage for Market 
and Seed. —The best soil for early Cabbage cul¬ 
ture is a well-drained, sandy loam, but any well- 
enrichcd fine soil will do if not of too tenacious a 
nature. It is, however, indispensable that the 
surface water should be able to pass off freely. 
The only sure method of saving Cabbage seed 
true to name is to plant large breadths of it, 
taking care that the plantations are made at 
some considerable distance from gardens of any 
kind. 

300. — Aquaria Illustrated.— One of the 
beet handbooks to the aquarium is by the Rev. 
— Wood, published by Routledge. 

301. —Insects on Rose Trees.— Dissolve 
2 oz. of soft soap in 1 gallon of water ; strain off 
Slear, and syringe for green fly, thoroughly wet¬ 
ting the under side of the young leaf. Syringe 
with clear water the following day. You must 
search for and pick off the small grube, com¬ 
mencing as soon as the shoots are 2 in. in length. I 
—B. 

302. —Plants for a North Border.— 
Almost any hardy bulbs will do, as they will 
certainly bloom sooner or later. Grape Hya- 


f . . . ... , . | cinths, Belgian Squills, cheap Gladiolus, and 

ca^e for a few hours at night and then take a | ^i ng , of that character. Of perennials, plant 


Michaelmas Daisies, Iris of common sorts, the 
Japan Anemones, Rockets, Polyanthus, double 
Primroses, Violets, Pansies, patches of dwarf 
Sedums for carpeting, double Daisies, Aubrietias, 
yellow Alys8um, and any plants that are known 
to prefer a cool position.—A. D. 

303.— Heating Apparatus. — Certainly 
the best for your purpose is a small saddle boiler 
set in brickwork at one end of your house, but, 
of course, in an.enclosed and covered shed out¬ 
side. This, with two flows of 4-in. pipe and one 
return, should give you plenty of heat for green¬ 
house purposes, and should not exceed in cost 
£7. The piping should run along beneath the 
stages, as tne heat will inevitably ascend. With 
new material this would last a lifetime. The 
other alternative is a brick flue with furnace set 
in just beneath the level of the floor at one end. 
The flue must have a gentle rise from the fur¬ 
nace to the bottom of the chimney. Once round 
the house, or to and fro beneath the stage, will, 
if it be properly constructed, emit enough of 
warmth. For this i 
consulted.—D. 


i a local bricklayer should be 
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304.— Musk and Carnations.— If the 
Musk is needed for a window, train it with one 
beat side. Let it run up a ladder about 12 in. 
in height, and broad according to the size of the 
pot, and also let the growth at bottom fall down 
and cover the pot; thus you will get a capital 
face to the plant, and if robust and full of 
flower, will certiinly make a good show spec’- 
men. If it iB grown as a greenhouse plant, put 
it into a pot 8 in. across in good soil, then fit in 
round the Bide of the pot seven or eight twigs, 
some 2 ft. high ; bring these together at the top 
in the form of a cone, and tie bast or twine all 
round the twigs to keep the growth inside; 
keep it so until it reaches the top, then let it 


come out all round regular and a handsome 
specimen will result. Manure water, if weak, 
will-be beneficial. For Clove Carnations have 
your soil deeply dug and well manured, and 
about the plants a good admixture of sand. 
There is, however, the least possible art in their 
culture; they will thrive well in any good 
garden soil.—D. 

305.—Patent Stoves.—I have a second¬ 
hand Shrewsbury’s stove which lias been used 
one season. I gave £4 for it, and will take 35s. 1 
Can be seen at 39, Rokely Street, Stratford.— 
F. Haseltine. 

30G.— Plants for Clayey Soil.— Read 
answers 296 and 302. For a bed facing the south 
on clay any ordinary border flowers should do 
well, as the soil should always be cool. It is far 
better to fill such beds with perennials and good 
hardy biennials raised from seed than to have it 
filled with the common bedding stuff. A few 
hardy shrubs will probably do beat under trees 
ou a north aspect, but it is at all times difficult 
to get anything to grow in such a position. Per- 
haps the best covering is found m some good 
hardy Ferns if the soil can have a good admix¬ 
ture of peat soil added.—A. D. 

307.—Plants for a Conservatory.— 
Unless you have means of shading your house in 
hot weather you cannot hope to grow a great 
variety of plants with success. "With the ex¬ 
ception of succulents, there are few plants that 
do not require to be screened from the hot sun. 
Geraniums will endure as much dry heat a9 
moat plants, but even they are benefited by being 
slightly shaded in hot weather. Flowering plants 
do not last any time in bloom when exposed to 
a hot sun under glass. A common blind on a 
roller will best serve the purpose, in lieu of 
which you may thinly paint the glass with milk 
and whitening or flour and water; you may 
then grow any kind of soft-wooded flowering 
plants, Ferns, and many kinds of foliage plants, 
such as India-rubber, Dracaenas, Aspidistras, 
Acacia loph&ntha, Grevillea robuBta, Chameerops 
excelsa, Ac. For the winter months you may 
grow Primulas, Cyclamens, and Camellias ; and 
for spring flowering you may try Azaleas, Cyti- 
8us, Coronilla glauca, and bulbs of many kinds. 
—J. C. 


308.— Musk not Flowering-.— This is 
such a rare occurrence, that I think you must 
have fallen upon a barren kind. I have seen 
dozens of plants grown in the dark courts of the 
City of London, but never one flowerless at this 
season. If you know of any one who has a plant 
that does flower get a few cuttings of it and 
start again. The Musk likes plenty of moisture; 
the pot should be stood in a saucer holding 
water, and the more vigorously ib is grown the 
better. We have grown great pyramid plants 
3 ft. in height, and presenting a perfect mass of 
flower and foliage, in a few months, so that it is 
evident the Musk thrives best under generous 
treatment.—A. 


309.—Tree Onion. —For several years I 
grew the Tree Onion, and last year saved quite 
a peck of young bulbs, but was never asked for 
one, and therefore, tired of the thing which 
seems to be of little domestic or commercial 
value, threw all the stock away. I find that one 
small bulb has, how'ever, germinated, and will 
in the autumn produce a few small fruit. If 
“M. I. S.” is unable to obtain any elsewhere 
and will send me his address, I will send him 
what few I may save.— Alex. Dean, Bedford, 
Hounslow, W. 

-I have, some plants I ern let “ M. I. 0." 

have. Editor has my address.— Peterboro’. 


310.—Manure for Asters. —If youi 
ground is light and gets dry. give it in the spring 
a good dressing of cow or pig manure ; if rather 
stiff, let it be long fresh stable manure. The 
Aster is a gross feeder and likes a rich soil. 
Dressings of guano about the roots during 
showery weather will also help them, as also 
will in hot, dry weather frequent soakings of 
manure water. No amount of manure will 
make a bad strain produce good flowers; 
therefore, make sure first of a good strain, and 
plant out in rows 15 in. apart, tne plants in the 
rows being 12 in. asunder. At this distance they 
will take up all the nutrition the ground can 
give. Thin out the blooms for show on each 
plant, and tie them up to keep from damage by 
rain or win l.—D. 
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312. — Treatment of Azaleas. — You 
may certainly grow Azaleas in a window- if you 
attend to them carefully. An east aspect is the 
best, hut they will succeed in a south or west 
window if screened from the hot sun. Twice 
a week they should be taken out and well 
washed, thoroughly wetting the under surface 
of the leaves. About the middle of August you 
may set the plants in the open air, gradually 
inuring them to bear the full sun. By the latter 
end of September they should be replaced in the 
dwelling. During the winter allow- them to dry 
out between each watering, but do not let them 
remain dry, and give enough water to thoroughly 
moisten the soil. Azaleas lose a portion of their 
foliage on the approach of winter.—J. C. 

313 . _ Winter -blooming: Window- 
Plants. —What common plants can you expect 
to have in flower in the winter in a window 
when it needs plenty of heat to got bloom at 
that season of the year? Your only chance of 
getting blooming plants from seed is with an¬ 
nuals, and of tliese sow- at once Ncmophilas, 
Mignonette, Tcn-weck Stocks, and dw-arf Tro- 

{ )£eolums. You may also try a few blue Lobc- 
ias, and of tender plants some scarlet Pelargo¬ 
niums and Fuchsias pinched back to bloom late. 
The Chinese Primula and Cyclamen are both 
first-rate for winter blooming, but of the first of 
these you want young seedlings, and of the 
1 itter strong conns or roots. If these w-ere got 
into bloom m November they would keep so all 
through the winter, hut the temperature must 
not be at any time below 40 J .—A. 

314.—Winter-flowering- Plants- for 
Beds. —Your query is a poser, as there are 
plenty of gardeners who would like to know 
what you ask. The months you name are just 
those months w-heu flow-ers of any sort in the 
open air arc at a premium, and, indeed, after 
the Chrysanthemums are past you may see 
thousands of gardens in which, until after 
January, not a flower is to be seen. If the 
-winter is mild, old clumps of Pansies, Violas, 
and Primroses may throw a few straggling 
blooms, but these are too uncertain at that sea¬ 
son. Our own experience, which is obtained 
from near London, is that the only truly winter¬ 
blooming plants are the Christmas Rose (white) 
and Winter Aconite (yellow), hut these in¬ 
variably prefer February to the earlier month.— 
A D 

313. — Blistered Leaves. — Blistered 
leaves are generally caused by the disorganising 
influences of a low temperature, absence of sun¬ 
shine, and rold currents ; or in some cases they 
may be traced to the presence of insects, although 
the lattci is usually regarded as an effect rather 
Ilian a cause. The best thing to do is to pick off 
as many of the worst leaves as can be spared, 
and th' M thoroughly cleanse the trees by syring¬ 
ing l!im with soapsuds from the laundry; 
solt soap dissolved in soft water, 2 oz. 
to the gallon, will be effectual. Diluted 
Tobacco juice or the infusion of Quassia chips 
recommended by another correspondent, w-ill 
answer. Healthy growth will follow clean¬ 
liness.—E. H 


317. —House for Cucumbers, Roses, 
&C. —There is no reason why “Tipton” should 
not succeed in growing Cucumbers and Tea 
Roses in the house described above. He must 
keep a sharp lookout for insects, especially 
aphides. If “Tipton ” is a smoker, and lights 
his pipe when he is working among his Roses 
and Cucumbers in the evening, perhaps it may 
prevent the fly establishing themselves. It is 
best not to attempt too much, but within rea¬ 
sonable limits there is scarcely any soft-wooded 
plant or Fern which “Tipton” fancies that 
could not be grown in such a house. I suppose 
he only intends growing Cucumbers in sum¬ 
mer.—E. 

318. —Spiders on Plants.— The spiders 

which annoy you are probably young ones just 
escaped from the egg-bag and now beginning 
life on their own account. You will find them 
mostly concealed in the under surface of the 
leaves, where they may be crushed with a blunt- 
pointed stick. Another season you must take 
means to prevent their breeding in such quan¬ 
tities. The structure should be thoroughly 
cleaned in the autumn, brushing out every 
corner and destroying the old spiders; also 
keeping a sharp look-out during the winter and 
early spring.—J . C. I 
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319. — Q-eraniums. —We fear that there is 
no remedy fer your plants ; too much water 
combined with too little air and the sunless sea¬ 
son would induce the disease. For the future 
allow your Geraniums to dry out well between 
each watering, and ventilate freely both night 
and day.—J. 

- I have had Geraniums in a similar state 

when I begun to grow them. I always find 
that professional gardeners pot their plants firm 
and in smaller pots, so as to get them into bloom. 
Of course you see a nice plant, healthy, bloom¬ 
ing well; you take it home, you are very care¬ 
ful with it, but it grows black in the stem. 
What is the matter with it ? I asked the seller of 
it. “Oh ! it wants repotting.” But it is too 
late. The discolouring is caused by the roots 
having been crammed and insufficient moisture. 
—Samivel Weller. 

321. —How to Prune the Marechal 
Niel Rose. —In pruning your Rose thin out 
the smallest and most weakly growths wherever 
the wood has become crowded. The young 
strong shoots should be preserved, merely 
shortening them somewhat according to their 
size. The best flowers arc naturally produced 
upon the stronger growths, and these should not 
be smothered by a mass of weakly wood. It is 
better to encourage some of the strong growth®, 
which often spring from the base of the plant, 
to take the place of the older wood, as they seem 
to renovate and impart fresh vigour to the tree. 
-J. C. B. 

322. —Fruit Trees in Pots.— The Cherry 
trees that have borne fruit should be placed in 
a good situation in the open air. At the same 
time a rearrangement of the house may take 
place, and some of the hardier kinds of fruit, 
such as Plums, Pears, &c., that have set their 
crops may be taken out now that all danger of 
frost is past. This will give more room to the 
Peaches and early Plums, and prolong the sea¬ 
son of bearing. The pots of the trees turned out 
should be plunged or be sheltercel from the hot 
sun in some way. There is no way of preventing 
the black fly attacking the young leaves of 
Cherry trees ; I wish there was. The only safe 

? lan is to attack the first fly that comes with 
'obacco wash or Tobacco powder, or an infusion 
of Quassia chips—4 oz. to the gallon of water— 
applied by dipping the young shoots in the 
liquid will be effectual. Shoots that cannot be 
dipped should be wetted all over thoroughly 
with the syringe or sponge.—E. H. 

323.— Night-flowering Oereus.—Two- 
thirds fibrous loam and one-third leaf-mould, to 
which should be added one-sixth of the whole of 
silver sand, together with some small pieces of 
pounded brick or old mortar. Place in an air}', 
sunny greenhouse or window, and water liber¬ 
ally in hot weather ; thus treated, it will flower 
every year. Heat, air, and moisture in the 
summer and a cool, dry atmosphere in the 
winter suits it best. 

324. —Budgerigars. -Newly-imported par- 
rakeets are very prone to moulting, and some¬ 
times they do so more than once a year, in which 
case they will not breed for some time. Some 
people use the watering-can to them, as I. 
Baynham wishes to do, or, rather, asks about. 
It is rather risky, especially with birds that are 
newly imported. English-bred Budgerigars are 
fond of bathing, but imported specimens do not 
take kindly to the wash-tub. Whilst breeding 
they should have nourishing food and plenty of 
I'green stuff—flowering Grass, or Groundsel, or 
Water-cress, according to season. Take care to 

S 've it regularly, that is, do not give them a 
t one day, and then deprive them of it for two 
or three. Give them a fresh supply every day, 
even if it is only a turf. It is not a bad sign their 
biting the woodwork of the cage, as it keeps 
their beaks from getting overgrown. The best 

E lan is to nail some strips of zinc where they 
ite. The wire cages which go under the name 
of waggon cages are the best for small parrakeets, 
and let it be rather a large-sized cage ; all wood 
cages are no use for Budgerigars.—A. d’A. 

326. — Figs Dropping off.— Figy drop off 
from two causes: 1, when small, from the im¬ 
mature state of the wood or from overcrowding 
of the young wood of the present year. When 
pruning the Fig trees it is an excellent plan to 
cut off the terminal bud. This often prevents 
the young fruit dropping by concentrating the 
strength of the brancli in the fruit. Of course, 


by the time circulation is required a new leader 
will be formed. When large Figs fall off instead 
of ripening it is generally the result of imper¬ 
fect lertilisation. The Fig carries its flowers 
inside the fruit, and it is usually half grown 
before the inflorescence is complete, and at that 
time the house should be kept d little drier for a 
few days. Probably most of the failures in Fig 
culture are due to over-feeding by planting in v. 
damp deep soil, and the best remedy w ould be* 
to curtail the root-run by building a low wall to 
enclose the roots in a space, say, of 8 ft. by 4 ft. 
Where this cannot be done, then lift the roots, 
beginning by opening a trench 3 ft. deep and 
5 ft. from the trunk, pruning away all roots up 
to within 3 ft. of the trunk ; and in filling in 
the trench mix chalk and builders’ dibrvt in pro¬ 
portion of one to three with the soil. At the 
same time keep the shoots thin in summer. I 
should have no hesitation in operating upon 
Fig trees at this season, or, indeed, any time in 
summer, shading during bright weather till the 
roots had begun to work again.—E. H. 

327.— Chaffinch (Friimilla ccelebs).—“A 
Reader ” should try giving his bird bread and 
milk and a little hard-boiled egg, with which a 
little Poppy seed has been incorporated, and 
occasionally a few ants’ eggs. A little Hemp 
will do no harm, but it must not be given in 
excess. If the bird is out of health you cannot 
do better than administer small dosesof Finchine, 
to be procured of Mr. Flory, Lower Addiscombe 
Road, Croydon ; the price, I believe, is fifteen 
stamps. Keep the bird out of draughts, but let 
it have plenty of sunshine and fresh air.—A. d'A. 

330.—Slugs in the Garden.— Snails and 
slugs have been very troublesome everywhere 
this season, as the damp weather has been so 
suitable for them. Scattering lime and soot has 
onty a temporary effect when “ the rain it rainetli 
every day ” and al nost every hour of the day. 
1 know of no better and cheaper plan for keep¬ 
ing them under than to turn a brood or two of 
young ducks into the garden very early in the 
morning. Of course ducks will not lire on 
slugs alone ; they must have vegetable food in 
addition, and if it is not given to them they will 
help themselves to growing crops. Give them a 
few boiled vegetables twioe a day and they will 
do no harm in the garden ; or give them access 
to a weedy pond. The green worms should be 
hand-picked from the Cabbages when first 
noticed.—E. 

338.— Bar© Grass Lawns.— “ Scnax ” 
does not say what his aspect is, bnt I should 
suppose by his Grass dying off in winter that it 
is not south. The Grass dies from a want of 
drainage ; probably, too, the spot is much con¬ 
fined, and the circulation of the air deficient in 
consequence. I onse cured a similar plot of 
Grass by digging a deep drain (3$ ft.) and work¬ 
ing in a quantity of broken bricks and builders' 
debris about a foot under the surface to cause 
the water to pass away more rapidly, and so lay 
the surface drier.—E. 

341.— Non-bearing Fruit Trees.— As 
“F. J.’s” soil is sandy, probably he has earned 
his lifting and root-pruning operations too far. 
Let him feed with rich mulchings and leave the 
roots alone for two or three years, at the same 
time keeping the wood thin enough to let in 
light and air to every part of the trees. By 
mulching is meant spreading 4 in. of manure 
over the surface of the soil above the roots, as 
far in circumference as the roots extend.—E. II. 

352.—Seedling Asparagus Plants in 
Old Beds. —The seeds should, if possible, be 
picked off Asparagus plants when large enough 
to lay hold of. Seed-bearing is an exhausting 
process. Where this was not and cannot be 
done, then all seedlings should be ruthlessly 
destroyed unless there are vacancies in the bed 
to fill up. Many an Asparagus bed has been 
mined by permitting seedlings to remain on the 
beds.—H. 

303.— How to Make Paint.— I always 

? et what paint I require from the Indestructible 
’aint Co., 27, Cannon Street, E.C., in close tins 
of 4 lb., 7 lb., 14 lb., price 5d. to 6|d. per lb., 
according to colour.—F erndale. 

365.—Summer Pruning Fruit Trees. 
—This is the proper time to prime back the tops 
of Apple and rear trees, but the leading shoots 
should not be stopped yet, nor those required to 
fill vacancies; only the surplus spray, which if 
left longer would prevent the sun and air pene- 
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In ting to ail parts of tlio tree. The main object 
. f .summer pruning is to prevent over-crowding ; 
t ■ dve every leaf and bud its proper share of 
)-Zt and air. If we go beyond this we do 
ii ;r.n.—K. H. 

, Plants for Saashore. — If “Arm¬ 
strong” docs not care much for flowers, he 
r*i: glit grow a nice collection of Ivies and tiuony- 
i,i ts, which will thrive well and look cheerful, 
li more variety is wanted add the following : 
Tam.arix, the Sea Buckthorn, Japan Privet, 
(.olden Elder, all the Vincas, the common 
Furze, Clematis montana, C. flammula, and some 
of the beautiful Jackmanni hybrids. Put these 
ia a sheltered nook where the wind will not tear 
them to pieces. For planting on banks, or 
jutting rocks, or indeed anywhere, the following 
arc suitable : Common Savin, prostrate Juni- 
l*r. Hypericum calycinum, Cotoneaster miero- 
j'hvlla, Aucuba japonica, Kscallonia macrantha, 
;utd Arbutus unedo. Some of the Ber¬ 
berries, such as Darwini and stenophylla, are 
handsome evergreen shrubs, and stand the sea 
breezes well. It is true they are not creepers, 
lut they submit readily to training, and may be 
used for covering walls, &c. The following 
annuals will also succeed: Virginian Stock, 
Suponaria calabrica. Candytuft, Limnanthus 
Douilasi, Calliopsis Drummondi, Collinsia 
verna, Clintonia pulchella, Convolvulus (various), 
Coleus Honesty, Indian Pinks, as well as various 
Uixhtias, Silenes, Nemophilas, Eschscholtzias, 
Portulacas, Tropseolums, &c.—E. H. 

lSti.— Burghley Cultivator.—1» answer 
to a query which appeared three or four weeks 
■t-o regarding the Burghley cultivator, I beg 
to say that I have obtained one of cast steel ; it 
lm five prongs (width 6| in.) and cost 4a. 
There are four-prong also at 3a. 6d. I obtained 
mine of Mr. Homiblow, of Charlbury, Oxon.— 

S. G. P. 

Tree Drapery in a Town Garden.— 

I have on my lawn some very old and picturesque 
fruit trees, remnants of one of the fine old 
orchard gardens of Earl’s Court, which I prize 
far more for their shade and appearance than for 
their fruit, as they seem almost past bearing. 
Every year they are attacked by blight of various* 
sorts —caterpillars, American blight, &c.—and 
the leaves look as if they had been singed. 
Nothing seems of any use as a remedy, and I 
have given up trying to cure the malady. I 
now think of planting Virginian Creepers at the 
foot of each old gnarled trunk, and training 
them to grow amongst the branches. Having- 
borrowed this idea from your paper, I should 
like to know if this will kill the trees or injure 
the Grass under them, which is at present very 
b autiful, the admiration of all beholders. I 
should keep the stems of the creepers bare up 
the trunks, so as not to hide them, but I think 
this plan would obtain for me a rich green 
e.uiopy above and hide the shabby leaves of the 
ohl Apple and Quince trees. Although my 
garden is surrounded with houses in every direc- j 
tion, it produces a wonderful variety of flowers, I 
and during the summer months it is one blaze of 
rich colour, to which the little Grassy orchard 
beyond forms a charming contrast. Even Roses 
do very well with constant care and attention, 
esj>ecially Aim6e Vibert, Gloire de Dijon, Sena- 
tenr Vaissc, and other hardy sorts, Caroline de 
San sal, General Jacquimenot, &e.—A Lover of 
Flowers. [Your plan is a good one, but we 
should select other things than the Virginian 
Creeper, say, for example, the white-flowered 
Clematis montana and the Wistaria, and such a 
Rose as Felicity Perpetuelle, which would all 
give you wreaths and showers of bloom, and the 
loliage you desire also.] 

Cutting off Strawberry Runners. -Should the 
suckers from Strawberries be cut off at once when not 
required for planting ?—YV. I Yes.] 

Pelargonium Leaves -An Amateur, Led*.— 
The leaves look as though water had been sprinkled on 
them when the sun was out. 

C. T„ Holme field .—Apply to Mr. Dean, Bedfont, Houn¬ 
slow, Middlesex. 

Vine —IT. Leu-in.— There is an insect on the leaf 
which looks like red spider. The leaf is very thin through 
n -t having had sufficient air. Well syringe the foliage every 
:i.?-*fU'K>n, and shut up the house at a temperature of 90 . 

P r.' / Morgan .—The names of your plants were given 
un lor the heading “ British Plants” at the end of ques- 
t on niul Answers, page 239, June 21; and your other 
questions were answered in last week's number. 

Kamos of Plants.—.!, v J/.—Ampelopsis liedera- 
e • i. Is requires no particular attention; it will grow 
an-where. P- William*. —‘i, Spergularia rubra; 4, 
Laiiibcn j.:;iu!exicaule ; others ^oo small to determine. 

Digitized by (jQOQIC 


P. M. — 1, Folygala vulgaris; 2, Helianthemum canum ; 

specimen insufficient to determine accurately; 
4 , Lotus comiculatua; 5, Ornithogalum uml>cllatum. 

Hard-wooded Azaleas.— Bamba .—The yellow one 
is Azalea political niaciantiia, and the white one probably 
viscosift-ra, but we cannot tell with certainty without 
means of comparison. 

Gooseberry Caterpillars.— P. T. O.-See gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, May 3 and May 31. 

Vinery. —The best book on the culture of the Vine 
we know- of is Thomson’s, price 5s., post free from our 
office 5 j . Cd. 

Early Cabbage — w. J. K — Messrs. Sutton A Sons, 
of Reading, would no doubt be able to supply you with 
the kinds you name, and you might also try the Heart- 
well Early Marrow and Cocoa-nut. Solid land is best for 
Cabbage which has to stand the winter. 

Woollen Refuse as Manure.— S. J. U —The 
material sent would no doubt answer the purposes you 
name perfectly. 


Questions. 

366.—Training Vines.— Last autumn I planted a 
Vine outside a lean-to greenhouse and carried the stem 
inside up to the rafters, and I am anxious for the two 
leaders I have left on it near- the roof to reach to each 
end this year, but they have not grown more than 6 in. 

I dug a hole out nearly 6 ft. square, and 3 ft. deep, and 
manured well when planting, and have given it liquid 
stable manure, soap-suds, Ac., occasionally. Do you 
think it is the constant rain that keeps it from growing ? 
Do you think blood from the slaughter-house will drive 
it on?-D evonian. 

367 —Failure of Passion-flowers on Newly- 
painted Woodwork. - I nailed a Passion-flower 
against the white painted woodwork of the north end of 
my greenhouse, and all the branches that touched the 
wood damped off. Would the enclosed Chorozema ►hare 
a similar fate ? or could 1 do anything between to keep it 
from doing so?— Devonian. 

368 — Mimulus Blooms Falling — I have a very 
flue show of Mimulus grown in the greenhouse, but the 
blooms fall from them very soon. Can I do anything to 
prevent this?—A. K. 

309 - Fuchsia Buds Falling off— Will[you inform 
me why inv Fuchsia buds drop off ? I have tried different 
mean-, but with no good results. I have given them pure 
water, also liquid manure water, and let them go dry.— 

J. II. AMATEUR. 

370 . — Making Fern Basket.— Will some of your 
readers kindly favour me with full particulars for mak¬ 
ing up a nice Fern basket, say about 1 ft. wide, to hang in 
a small greenheruse?—J. Cheshire. 

371 . —Best Kinds of Chrysanthemums. — Would 
some of your correspondents give me the names of the 
best twenty-four incurved or rettexed Chrysanthemums— 
the first in quality, No 1, Ac., and best mode of treat¬ 
ment for show ? 

872 .—Climbers for the North of England.— 

I have some climbers of Virginian Creeper, Cotoneaster, 
Honeysuckle, Rose, and Clematis ; some only rooted cut¬ 
tings, and otners only a few inches high. They do not 
seem as if they would ever cover even a small part of the 
house. Will some one inform me if I can do anything 
toTiring them on, if any kinds of manure would be of use, 
or should I get some plants a few feet high from a 
nursery, and what is the proper time to plant them ? I am 
very anxious to have my house a mass of green, and 
would like something which will climb up quickly.— 
ALICE, Liverpool. 

373 . — Celery All the Year Round - Can any of 
your readers say whether it is possible to rear a succes¬ 
sion of Celery all the year round, and how? Celery 

stewed is stated to be an almost certain cure for Rheu¬ 
matism. if taken daily for a long period ; hence my 
question.—H. C. 

374 . — Keeping Bees.—I should very much like to 
begin bee keeping. Will you or any of your readers 
kindly give me instructions how to begin, in the best and 
cheapest way, naming the best kind of hive, and sort of 
bees, where procurable, and any other information which 
would be useful to quite a novice?— Constant Reader. 

375 . -Treatment of Tree Ferns — I have a Dick- 
sonia antarctica Tree Fern* 5 ft. high ; it is in a large 
pot of good leaf-mould, and is standing in a greenhouse, i 
but as the fronds begin to show they seem to rot away 
without unfolding from the trunk. Can anyone tell me , 
how to manage it ?—S. 

370.— Failure of Pear Trees. — I have a Marte 
Louise Pear tree planted about six or seven years ago ; it 
has never borne any fruit, and has apparently stopped 
making any new wood. It is very prolific in bloom, but 
the young fruit drops off. I have also a Pear tree grow¬ 
ing against the front of a dwelling-house, planted about 
the same time as the one mentioned ; it too flowers, but 
that is all. I do not know what sort it is. I know nothing 
whatever of planting trees. Can I put any sort of com¬ 
post round the roots that will help them ?— Subscriber 
FROM THE FIRST. 

377. — Rose Buds Falling off. -A couple ofMar<5- 
chal Niel Roses growing outside, after foiming buds as 
l u ge as a Hazel nut, dropped them off, though I supplied 
them liberally with liquid manure and planted them in a 
compost of leaf-mould, yellow clay, and manure. Theyare 
worked on the common Brier stock.—A Subscriber 
from the First. 

378. -Beetles and Fish —Will the larv® of the 
beetles destroy the fish if placed with them in an aqua- 

n 37b. -Decayed Vegetation in Aquarium.— 
How can 1 remove the decaying vegetation, Ac., from an 
aquarium ?—J. 

380 . — Food for Tortoise.—What can I feed a tor¬ 
toise upon?--A. 

381 . —Water Snails for Aquarium— WThere can 
I get a supply of fresh water snails for my aquarium ? A. 

382. —Children’s Book on Wild Flowers. 
What publication contains the best illustrations of the 
Grasses to enable children to recognise them ? Which is 
the best book on wild flowers ?—B. 


883.—Pumpkin Culture.—I have three Pumpkin 
plants now in the second leaf which have been raised 
under glass. Having planted them out in the open on 
good rich soil, will some kind reader Inform me how to 
proceed with them, so as to get the best results?— Lan¬ 
cashire. 

384. — Books.— I want a book which will give me a 
list of wild plants and their natural order. Which is the 
best?— P. Williams. 

385. -Narrow-leaved Wallflowers —Can any of 
your readers inform me who can supply cuttings of the 
old narrow-leaved double Wallflowers both dark and 
yellow ?— Burns, 

386. -Treatment of Bedding Plants. —Would 
any of your correspondents kindly give information as 
regards the propagating and growing of bedding plants, 
the time to take cuttings, to plant seed, Ac. ?—A. A. G. 

887.— Propagating Frame.— I have a Wright & 

Co .’s paraffin cooking Btove. Can I use the lamp part to heat 
a frame to raise cuttings, seed, Ac., on the same prin¬ 
ciple as Barr’s plant frame ? If so, how can I make the 
same? Any information on this head, or any other plan 
to rear seed and cuttings by using lamp, will oblige.— 
Amateur. 

888 —Garden Pump and Hose.— Where can I 
get a cheap garden pump and hose for a garden 80 ft. 
square ? Water is in the garden at bottom.- Amateur. 

389. —Variegated Euonymus Turning Green. 
—Is there any means of preventing the variegated 
Euonymus from reverting to its original plain green? 
—Rum Shrub. 

390. — Pruning Thuja aurea.— What fa the best 
way of trimming Thuja aurea Lobbi to a good shape ? 
Will it bear clipping ?—Rum Shrub. 

891—Propagating Conifers.—What is the best 
means or propagating the various sorts of Thujas and 
Arbor-vitae ?— Rum SHRUB. 

392. — Feeding Bees.— In Gardening Illustrated 
you have given an article on bees in which it says, "Feed 
the bees on honey and sugar.” Not having any honey 
and expecting late swarms, would you be kind enough to 
give directions for making the food from sugar only, aud 
the quantities to be given at one time?—C. P. 

393. — Pyramidal Stove. -What Is the price of the 
stoves mentioned by "II. H.” (251), what is burnt in 
them, and where can I get one? R. M. W. 

894.— Salting and Limeing Ground.— Would 
3 cwt. of salt and 4 cwt. of lime be too much to apply to 
300 square yards of land next autumn which is iiifested 
with slugs, Ac. — F. 

395. —Sowing Cabbage for Spring Use — 
When is the be3t time for sowing Cabbage seed for spring 
crops?—R. Bourne. 

396. — Fuchsias and Geraniums.—W r ill any 
reader kindly name lialf-a-dozen of the best kinds qf 
Fuchsias, also Geraniums, for pot culture indoors, with 
a few hints to raise them from seed and on after cul¬ 
ture ?-H. M. G. 

397 —Parakeets.—I have a Rosella parakeet Wliat 
is its value, and can it be taught to talk?—G W. B. 

398 . —Cyclamens from Seed.—1 have tried, and 
unsuccessfully, to raise plantsof Cyclamen persicum from 
seed. What are the conditions of success?—F ern DALE 

399. - How to Destroy Ants.— Will some reader 
give a receipt for the destruction of ants? I have tried 
several remedies, but thus far without success. —A JUCUS. 

400—Bee Keeping —Will some reader give me 
some information on bee keeping? What are the 
best and cheapest kiuds of hives? What is the 
best time to get a hive of bees ? Will it do at the end of 
the summer? What is the best way of taking the honey 
without killing the bees ? How shall I manage the stock 
through the winter? I do not want to keep for amuse¬ 
ment but for profit. I have two small books by Kinard li. 
Edwards, but they do not explain fully.-G. H. 

401 . — Gardening in Town.— I have a garden at 
the back of my house in town with which I have b.*cn at 
considerable trouble and expense, but caimot get any¬ 
thing to grow. I sowed Onions which came up, grew to 
about li in. high, and then disappeared. I put in several 
Vegetable Marrows, and they were cut off close by the 
ground; and the same may be said of everything I put 
in—Mint, Cabbage, Dahlias, Sweet Williams, and annuals 
having all suffered the same. What must I do? When 
I turn up the ground it is full of worms, and snails are in 
abundance.—J. Merrill. 

402 . —Food for Leeks and Celery.—What is the 
best food for Leeks and Celery ?—T. S. 

403 . —Leptosiphon densiflorus, Campanula 
pentagonia, Mlxia viscarla. —How am I to deal with 
these ? I have them growing in pots from seed. Do they 
want planting out, or shall I let them remain in pots os 
they are ?—E. C. R. 

404. — Propagating Rhododendrons.— How arc 
these raised from cuttings ? and how can I raise them 
from seed ?—Burns. 

405 . —Fruit Trees from Cuttings.—Can Pear ami) 

rium trees be raised from cuttings ?— Burns. r 

406. — Double Thoms from Cuttings.— How can 
these be propagated from cuttings?—B urns. 

407. — How to Build Frames and Pits —Will* 
any of your readers kindly supplement the admirable 
article on greenhouse construction given last week by 
telling us how the pits alluded to by a former correspon¬ 
dent are to be constructed ? I mean those so much used 
by business nurserymen, where the roof is but little above 
the ground-level, with no or hardly any sides and a sunk 
passage. Hints as to the banks of earth at the side, how 
utilised or covered, the drainage, access, and heating 
(if heated), will be most acceptable. Like many others 
I want to grow flowers to see and smell, and fruit and 
vegetables"to eat; or, as a neighbour once said to me, “ to 
be both a flowerist and agriculturer.” But I cannot 
afford to keep a gardener, and would not, perhaps, if I 
could, and I nin fairly handy with my tools, so for the 
res apply to Gardening.— Ap Rice. 

408 . — How to Grow Water Lilies.—I am anxious 
1 to grow some Water Lilies, and would like to know where 
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to procure roots, and what is the best ser.son to get them ; 
niuf how shall I keep the water pure ? I have only a 
sin ill tank in which I can put them. —Lena. 

4o9 Plants and Gas —I find it almost impossible 
t<* keep any plants in the house on account of the gas, 
and I should be obliged for the names of any plants 
which are not injured by gas, more particularly such as 
are suitable for the dinner-table.—L ena. 

410-The Virginia Creeper Dropping its 
Leaves. -My Virginia Creeper, a plant ubout three 
years old, trained against a wall facing the south, has 
grown well until this season, but now it sends forth 
shoots and leaves which are healthy for a day or two, and 
then the leaves begin to wither.—H. J. C. 

411. —How to Build a Span-roofed Green¬ 
house.—Thanks are due to those correspondents who 
have furnished information on the construction of lean-to 
greenhouses. Would some one do the same in respect 
to amateurs’ Bpan-roofed greenhouses ?—8. E. 

412. -How to Prepare Leaf-mould. I am in 
want of some rotted leaf-inould. I have a Urge heap O t 
it, but it does not rot very fast. Can any of your readers 
i iform me what I must do to prepare it ? 15. H. 

413. —Failure of Maicen-hair Ferns. -I have a 
Maiden hair Fern the iion.i& oi winch grow to a certain 
stage and then iuvariably die off. On stirring the sur¬ 
face of the mould at the root 1 find little white worms. 
Kindly tell me if they cause the Fern to be in such a 
state, and how I ought to act; also if it should I*j kept 
covered with a bell-glass, and if a north window-sill 
would suit it.—P. R. T. 

4 ’.—Climbing Roses I wish to get some climb¬ 
ing Roses to plant against a wall. Will some one kindly 
say where I can get them? also the names of a few 
quick-growing sorts, the best time for planting, and price 
per plant.—R. Bourne. 

415. -Treatment of Ghent Azaleas Will some 
reader kindly tell me the best way of propagating these, 
with directions as to treatment of cuttings and full- 
grown plants, soil, situation, time for transplanting, and 
any suggestions as to pruning, Ac., that may tend to im¬ 
prove the growth of these beautiful shrubs?—B amba. 



NOVELTY IN 


GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS. 


To Gardeners and Amateurs. 


ATEIGHCOUR’S CELEBRATED REE- 

J.1 HIVES, Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876 ; Paris Ex¬ 
hibition. 1MJ7, 187* Three Silver Prize Medals awarded 

to George Neighbour A Sons. 



NEIGHBOUR'S IM PROVED 
COTTAGE BEEHIVE, 

As originally 
introduced by 
Geo. Neighbour A 
Sons, 

working three 
bell-glasses, 
is neatly and 
strongly made of 
straw; it has three 
windows In the 
lower Hive. 

This Ilive will be 
found to possess 
many practical 
advantages, and is 
more easy of 
management than 
any other Bee-hive 
that has been 
introduced. 

Price, complete, £115s.; stand for ditto, 10s. Gd. 
BAR FRAME HIVES of most approved construction, 
at 7s. Gd., 12s. Gd., to 25s. each. 

PHILADELPHIA FRAME HIVES, complete, w th 
cover and stand, 42s. 

An Italian Alp Queen, with full directions for uniting 
to Black Stocks, at current prices. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEES. Stocks and swarms 
may lie obtained as heretofore. 

“THE AI'IARY.” By Alfred Neighbour. 5s, 
postage 5d. 

A newly-arranged Catalogue of other imj ro .'ed hives, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt <>i two stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS. 127, High Holborn, 
W.C.; or 119, Regent Street, London, W. 




Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

i. Queen Souarc, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. Pontederia 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 


Dr. NICHOLS 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, Ac.—8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ac. 


T EBBS’ UNIVERSAL FUMIGATOR 

for Greenhouses, Ac., entirely supersedes pots or 
any other makeshift contrivance. Try one. You will 
never regret the purchase. Saves a deal of trouble and 
annoyance. Can be had of all Nurserymen and Seeds¬ 
men. Price 3s., 4s. Gd., and 7s. Gd. each. Wholesale of 
FLANAGAN A SON, 89, Chenpside, London; and 
CORRY A SOPER, Shad Thames, S.E. 


H OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

description fixed complete in any pari of the 
country for warming greenhouses, conservatories, forcing 
pits, Ac. Plans and estimates on application.— J. Jones 
A Sons, 6 , Bankside, Southwark, London, S.E. 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

STICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

lO CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 

BLACKITH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
Loudon, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


J OHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Established 

•} 1S05), MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKER to 

the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE, TENT, and SHED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies, Ac. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. SCRIM. 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, secondhand BUNT 
ING, Ac. Sample hook of Garden Specialities, free by 
I.. .st, 2 stamps. The • ‘ GW Y N FE ” PATEN T HAMMOCK 
TENT COMBINED can he seen erected at 48, LONG 
LANE, WEST SMITH FI ELD, LONDON. 


G arden requisites.—C ocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, as supplied to Her Majesty and leading 
Nurserymen, 8d. per bushel, 100 for 2os ., truck (1oo>e), 3us. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. (kl. por sack, 5 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 3Gs. per ton Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per tou ; sacks 4*1. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand -Is. 9*1. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 20s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow’ Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould -Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Mobs -8s. Gd. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail. 

H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

T710R FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

X? apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


I 


Window Sc Conservatory 

ZBLXIsriDS- 

ThE PIN0LEUM W00DWIRE BLENDS, 

Especially introduced to combine Durability with Ele¬ 
gance and Cheapness. 

They can be easily washed and cleaned for any nuntbei 
of times without taking them to pieces, and no amount- 
of w ashing will deteriorate their appearance. 

They form an effective Window Shade, 
Admitting a soft subdued light, and allowing free circu¬ 
lation of air without causing a draught. 

They are Cheaper than any other Blinds in 
the Market, 

Costing from 2Jd. per square foot (fitted up complete). 

They roll up with the greatest ease, and are 
almost Indestructible. 

These Blinds are especially suitable for 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Verandahs, 
Chapels , Public Buildings , Hotels , 
Warehouses, <L' Picture Galleries. 

Pattern Books to sell from can be had at a nominal price 
on application. 

Paul Metz, 

19 and 20, HAMSELL STREET, 

LONDON, IEH-0- 



I ) IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

t OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
l URIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the line and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most elective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Eugene Rimmel, i erfumer. 
86 , Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Conihi.l, Loudon. 


A! 


S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta- 

. neous copies ofxletters, Ac., taken by the newly- 
invented CHROMOGRAPH. Complete 12s. (instructions 

B )st free) -E TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
olliom, W.C. aV.B.—Sample of Tann’s celebrated paper 
collars sent for Gd. 


H orticultural glass.—B oote 

A Millson. head and Glass Merchants, G4, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


R ICHARD DEAN’S Splendid New 

coloured Primrorcs, Ac. ; also seeds of fancy, 
self, and gold-laced Polyanthus, Antirrhinums. Sweet 
Williams, Pentstemons, Ac., all of the finest quality. 
Now is the time to bow\ Puced Descriptive Lists free 
on application, containing choice selection for amateur 
gar leners.— Richard Dean, Seed Grower, Ranelagh 
Road, Ealing, London, W. 


T EA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new’ 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING A CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 


With Illustrations, one Volume, 8vo, 25s., cloth, hand¬ 
somely bound. 

The Parks & Gardens of Paris. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 


G ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1850 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green Hy, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of froiiL 4 to 1G oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3 s., and 10s. Gd. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


“■Fora long time we have not read a more interesting 
and instructive book than this."— Timet. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, who of 
coiu-se know less about it as a whole than strangers. 
Atheiurtnn. 

London : MACMILLAN A Co., Bedford Street; 

Tiie Garden Ollice, 37, Southampton -t., Strand, V.C. 


itflUIIFUL UULUURFD PLAIES UF FLUWERS 


r B —PAUL METZ is also th * Sole Consignee of the 
' Celebrated “EMPRESS" & “CLEOPATRA” 
\ GARDEN HAMMOCKS (guaranteed to carry 
t 400 lb.), including bag and hooks, Gs. Oil. and 12s. (kl. 
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PICTURESQUE PLANTING IN 
GLASSHOUSES. 

It is often desirable to hide a wall or some 
other unattractive surface or objectionable 
feature in a greenhouse or conservatory. It 
lias often been most effectually done, and 
we give an illustration of an ornamental 
screen erected in a conservatory near 
Hampton Court. In this case a view of 
certain out-houses,(fee.,necessitated a screen, 
and a beautiful rocky screen was erected 
and covered with Ferns and Mosses, which 
feel at home on it, and free-growing climbers 
fall from point to point By leaving inter- 


whtch it is intended the house shall be kept. 
In warm structures some of the most ten¬ 
der plants may bo grown, but by a judicious 
selection of half-hardy plants an equally 
attractive feature may be formed in even 
an unheated house. The finer British 
Ferns, for example, would grow amazingly 
in such a place provided they were well 
shaded in summer, and some of the hardier 
Passion-flowers would answer well as 
drapery plants. In the foreground might 
bo planted some of the smaller-growing 
Adam's Needles (Yuccas), hardy Palms, or 
other fine-foliaged plants, and some of the 


perfectly during the summer months, giving 
them the full benefit of sunlight to promote 
maturation and induce profusion of flowers. 
For general purposes Begonias should be propa¬ 
gated annually from July all through the autumn 
months. They will root in about ten days, and 
may be potted into small jiots in a cuinpost of 
equal parts of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, and 
kept in a free growing temperature, sprinkling 
them frequently overhead. The loam in the 
compost may be increased in quantity at each 
successive potting, and a little well-rotted 
manure may lie given when the loam is not of a 
rich character, out this is seldom necessary. 
Thus treated they will make rapid growth, and 
they will be benefited by occasional applications 
of weak liquid-manure during the autumn to 


Picturesque Rocky Screen, draped with Creepers, in Grcenliou e. 





spaces for plenty of soil, fine-leaved plants 
may be wfll grown, their massive leaves 
contrasting admirably with the delicate 
grace of the Ferns and Mosses. In a con¬ 
servatory or glazed structure of any kind, 
where the atmosphere is, to some extent, 
under control, it is easy to sustain an abun¬ 
dance of graceful plant life on a rocky 
screen, particularly if it is made after a 
fashion that allows a good deal of soil to be 
placed here and there. But, even without 
any soil, numbers of plants root freely and 
live healthfully on moist rocky surfaces. 
The kinds of plants to be used in such a 
case must be ruled by the temperature at 
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close-growing Sedums would form a hand¬ 
some carpet. Moreover, such an arrange¬ 
ment as the one we illustrate need not be 
confined to glasshouses; on the contrary, 
equally good effects in their way might be 
formed out-of-doors by employing tho¬ 
roughly hardy plants diverse in character 
and attractive in appearance. 


Culture of Begonias.- -These are grace¬ 
ful and elegant at all times, but more especially 
are they desirable during the autumn and winter 
months, when flowering plants are scarce. 
Although they like a warm moist temperature 
during the early stages of growth, a temperature 
of from 55 3 to GO 3 will be found to suit them 


assist their flowering. The following are the 
varieties which I grow, viz. : B. Chclsoni, an 
elegant kind, good in habit, and its bright flossy 
red flowers are large and attractive. B. liybrida 
multiflora has a free style of growth. Plants of 
it rooted in July make plants by winter G ft. in 
height, and nearly as much in diameter, covered 
witu rosy-pink blossoms suspended on long, 
slender steins. This is without doubt one of the 
best sorts -wo possess. B. Sedeni is a good sort 
with magenta-coloured flowers, which last a 
long time. B. Digswelliensis also ranks among 
our best varieties. B. Wiltoniensis is dwarf in 
habit, elegant in point of foliage, and a free- 
flowering kind. These are among the finest for 
most purposes, but especially so where variety 
is considered a desideratum. There are numbers 
of others, many of which are also well worth 
attention. When neatly grown Begonias make 
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useful adornments for the dinner-table, and those 
kinds po.v/jssing a drooping habit are admirably 
adapted for suspended basket work. They are 
valuable, too, for window decoration, and 
several of them, such as florida, Wiltoniensis, 
&c., do well when bedded out. They flower 
freely, and are very desirable in mixed arrange¬ 
ments. —G. 

Crested Cooksoombs.— The brilliant 
flower-heads of these Cockscombs and the length 
of time during which they may be had in bloom 
render them very desirable plants to cultivate 
either for the purpose of supplying cut flowers 
or for greenhouse or room decoration, where for 
effect they hare few equals among soft-wooded 
plants. Unfortunately, they are very subject to 
red spider, and, unless kept well syringed while 
growing, and freely supplied with water at all 
times, they become so much injured as to lose 
their foliage entirely, long beforo the flowers be¬ 
come shabby. Valuable too as they are for 
summer, they are even more so for winter and 
spring, and for that purpose they should be sown 
from June to July. The seeds soon crerminate if 
placed in a shady position in a warm house or 
frame, where they can be kept under a bell-glass or 
hand-light to prevent thesoil drying, which, unless 
protected, it soon does in summer. When the 
young plants are up pot them in light, rich soil, 
consisting of loam and leaf-mould in equal parts 
with a little sand added, and shift them on into 
larger pots as they progress. Till the end of 
August or middle of September no place will 
suit them better than a close pit or frame, where 
they can be plunged in leaves or something of 
that kind, syringing freely overhead both morn- 
' ing and evening to keep down red spider.—M. 
How to Grow Cool Orchids.— Most 
people are apt to think that Orchid-growing is 
both difficult and expensive ; but my own expe¬ 
rience convinces me that nothing can be more 
simple, while the cost has been, in my own 
case, much less than I had anticipated. I would 
recommend everyone who has convenience to 
grow* the cool or mountain Orchids. I find there 
are two distinct classes of amateurs who affect 
Orchid culture, viz., the class who really love 
the plants for their sweetness and beauty, and 
those who grow them on account of their rarity 
and value. The latter strive mainly to possess 
rare plants, of which there are only a limited 
number in the country, and willingly pay high 
prices for them, while the former grow only the 
most beautiful, and think that the cheaper they 
can be obtained and the more they are growing 
the better. To this class I belong. I com¬ 
menced Orchid growing three years ago in a 
little lean-to Fernery on the north side of a 
high brick wall, and the house being naturally 
humid, my first pair of plants—Odontoglossum 
cordatum and 0. Bictonense—grew and flowered 
so vigorously that I was induced to add plants 
from time to time, until my little collection now 
numbers upwards of fifty species, and occupies 
the whole of the front shelf, the back of the 
house being formed of rockwork and planted 
with half-hardy exotic Forns. I use no fire-heat 
during the summer months, and the temperature 
rarely exceeds 55° during winter, except by 
means of sun-heat, while it frequently descends 
as low as 40° on sharp frosty nights. In potting 
I am in favour of small pots well drained, and the 
compost I use is fibrous peat, coarse sand, and 
about one-fifth of living Sphagnum Moss. As 
my house is naturally humid, the Moss grows 
freely on the pet tops, and not only gives them 
a neat and clean appearance, but also keeps the 
roots of the plants moist, while at the same 
time it keeps the compost clear of slimy growth, 
to which wet peat is generally subject. I find 
that my plants require a liberal supply of water 
at the root nearly all the year round. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of the species which I have 
flowered well, viz., Oncidium cucullatum, O. 
Fhalwnopsis, O. crispum, and O. cheirophorum ; 
Odontoglossum Bictonense, 0. grande, 0. Alex- 
r.^drae (two varieties), and 0. Lindleyanum; 
Laelia autumnalis, L. albida, and L. fufuracea ; 
Cypripedium villosum, C. insigne, and C. foar- 
batum ; Zygopetalum Mackayi, and other good 
but comparatively inexpensive kinds.—J. 

The Blue African Lily (Agapanthus 
umbellatus).—This is one of tho most beautiful 
and useful of the Lily tribe, and one which, 
though commonly considered to be a greenhouse j 
plant, will succeed well in a south aspect in the 
open air. There is a white and also a variegate 1 
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variety of it, both of which are well worth at¬ 
tention. I, however, find the bine kind the most use¬ 
ful, as it remains so longin bloom, especially when 
set in a partially shaded situation, or just 
screened from the parching rays of a bright sun. 
Like the Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea), 
it is very suitable for placing in a porch or bal¬ 
cony, as well as for greenhouso decoration. All 
the varieties of this Lily flower when well grown 
in a mixture of equal parts leaf-mould and rich 
fibrous loam, to which may be added one part 
lime-rubbish mixed equally with sand. They 
are easily multiplied by division of the roots, 
after which they require to be placed in a shady 
situation until they make fresh roots and growth. 
When established they will bear more exposure 
to light. I have grown the ordinary blue Aga¬ 
panthus for fourteen years, and have found it to 
be a most valuable autumnal flowering plant 
both in and out of doors.—G. 

Salvias. —When greenhouses are required 
to be kept gay during the dull dark months of 
the year, scarcely any plants are more effec¬ 
tive for mixing with the permanent inmates of 
these structures than the brilliant and free- 
flowering Salvias. There is a great variety of 
sorts, bnt, as so many of them are merely dif¬ 
ferent shades of scarlet, I have selected a few 
kinds that will form a succession of bloom. I 
think I may, with certainty, select S. splendens 
as the best of all as regards freedom of bloom 
and intensity of colour. In these respects it is 
nDt excelled by any plant with which I am ac¬ 
quainted, and from September to Christmas is 
its best season—although it may easily be had 
in bloom earlier and prolonged later if wanted. 

I also find S. Hoeri a very distinct and good sort 
to succeed splendens, as its crimson flowers with 
white throat are very pretty. S. gesnenefolia 
comes in well in spring, and severd other va¬ 
rieties ; bnt, of course, the winter bloomers are 
the most serviceable. We always propagate 
fresh plants from cuttings in the spring of every 
year, as they may be grown to any size in one 
season, and are particularly clean plants if kept 
growing freely with plenty of root-room and 
moisture. They are all best grown out of doors 
during summer, and removed under glass as 
soon as the nights get cold; for, although con¬ 
sidered by some as old-fashioned flowers, they 
well repay all the care bestowed on them. They 
succeed in any good garden soil, but turfy loam 
and a little rotted manure or leaf-mould suits 
them best.—J. G. 

Acacia Riceana. —This extremely grace¬ 
ful Acacia, an illustration of which you gave in 
Gardening Illustrated a short time back, is 
well worthy of extensive cultivation. Its long 
pendulous shoots, covered with flowers their 
whole length, are exceedingly useful for decora 
tive purposes. It may be trained either as f 
standard tree—which is its natural habit—or as 
a climber. I have a plant about twenty years 
of age, growing at the present under rather 
adverse circumstances, with its roots outside, 
and trained up the rafters of a greenhouse, which 
is never Area except to exclude frost; yet it 
grows well and flowers during the winter most 
fre.dy, but it never ripens its seed. For cutting 
for bouquets it is a fail-me-never.—S. 

The Edible Caladium (Caladium escu- 
lentum).—I found my roots of this nearly rotten 
this spring. I therefore cut out all decayed 
portions, rubbed the wounds with powdered 
charcoal, and started the roots in Cocoa-nut 
fibre and silver sand in a warm frame. They 
started freely into growth, and from each rhi¬ 
zome several shoots were produced. I cut off 
these after they had grown a few inches, with a 
small piece of tho old root attached to them, 
and some young roots, and potted them separately 
in light soil, replacing the old roots or rliizomes 
again in the bed after rubbing over their wounds 
with powdered charcoal. Tne younger shoots 
that were too weak at the first examination to 
be separated soon got strong, and in their turn 
were similarly separated and potted, and thus I 
continued until the root-stocks were completely 
exhausted, and had yielded every shoot capable 
of being made into a separate plant. Thus, 
although my prospects of obtaining a stock of 
Caladium esculentum in March were poor, I 
have now an excellent and numerous progeny of 
healthy plants ; I never had^ indeed, such an 
abundance of them. In former years I only 
used whole roots, starting them into growth 
about the 1st of March, and rubbing off all 


growths except two or three, and in this way I 
maintained a good stock of strong plants ; but 
under exceptional circumstances the mode of 
raising young plants just described may be found 
wortli a trial by these who wish to grow this 
effective foliaged plant. If bulbs of it be planted 
in pots they make admirable plants for the con¬ 
servatory or window, or even the open air 
during summer, and if placed in large pots and 
kept m a moist heat, and receiving plenty of 
manure water, they grow to an immense size. 
—J. 

A Simple Frame.—With a trifling oost a 
good size water-barrel can be made a frame, just 
to keep the cold out for the winter, and to culti¬ 
vate one Melon or Cucumber in the summer. 
Take out six spars of wood (if a good sized 
barrel), and put m their place glass m a frame¬ 
work. The frame, with a little trouble, you 
could make yourself, and for a few shillings buy 
the glass. 


THE HARVESTING OF SEEDS. 

Everybody used to gardening must have ob¬ 
served how self-sown seeds prosper, and nothing 
ever seems to affect the young plant; from tho 
cotyledon to maturity it is absolute health, and 
never asks for either guano or the propagating 
glass. 

Weeds, unhappily, are endowed with this 
blessing; Nature throws them down perfectly 
matured, and ready to undergo any amount of 
hardship; they endure frost, wet, and heat, or 
remain deeply buried for years, and only need 
those favourable conditions designed by Nature 
to spring into life. Some people think the rea¬ 
son is, the seed finds a favourable spot and suit¬ 
able soil. That may be very possible, but the 
true reason seems to be the seed was perfectly 
ripe, and very likely that seed was one out of 
ten not sufficiently elaborated. Nature cer¬ 
tainly has ordered it in many ways that seed 
shall be distributed ; some are winged for that 
purpose ; some are thrown out by an explosive 
jerk to a considerable distance, and others are 
carried away by birds. I have a quantity of 
Borage in my garden which has been carried in¬ 
to all the neighbouring gardens, though a heavy 
seed, to the great surprise of the owners, who 
have told me the never sowed it, and could not 
understand how * came there till I told them. 
I even know the _>d that does it; it is the 
greenfinch, who invariably comes when the seed 
is ripe ; he is a very greedy bird, and doubtless 
carries away more than he can eat. 

It would appear, therefore, that sowing per¬ 
fectly ripe seed is of the greatest importance, 
yet we are n<5t always able to do so, nor can we 
submit to a garden where such waifs and strays 
can be always tolerated ; we want uniformity 
and design of some sort, and therefore are obliged 
to gather many kinds of seeds before they ripen, 
to ripen them in the best way we can. If inju¬ 
diciously done the seed is almost worthless; if 
left till quite ripe the best are lost, for they are 
of course the first to be detached from the seed 
vessel. I have lately been making an attempt 
to secure these ripe seeds from plants, where 
they escape quickly by gathering the seed with 
a sufficient length of foot-stalk to enable me to 
put them into bottles or small pots of water 
in the greenhouse till they ripen. 

There are several kinds of flower seeds that 
may be thus treated with great success ; for the 
sake of illustration one kind will suffice. Pan¬ 
sies require to be gathered before the seed-pod 
opens, or it must be gathered immediately it 
opens naturally, but that is a risk, for in an hour 
or two it will be ejected and lost. If judi¬ 
ciously gathered it will be done a week or ten 
days after the flower has closed, and it is tolerably 
easy to make a selection because when that 
seed is ready it will be found almost leaning on 
the ground. Pinch them off with as long a 
stalk as possible, and let the ends only touch 
the water in a wide-necked glass bottle. Place 
them in a greenhouse or a warm room and take 
them out as they open, when they will be found 
plump and the nut-orown colour they ought to 
be. A sheet of paper may be placed beneath 
the bottle to secure those that are violently 
thrown out, and those gathered too soon may 
have a further chance after a few days by dip¬ 
ping the ends and replacing them. I obtain far 
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more perfectly ripe seeds by this plan than 
merely trusting to chance, and sometimes I con¬ 
gratulate myself on having made prisoners some 
of those waifs and strays that make their ap¬ 
pearance where they have no business, and they 
are forthwith pulled up. W. T. 


PROPAGATING CARNATIONS AND 

PINKS, 

To grow these fine flowers to perfection it is 
necessary to keep up a constant supply of young 
plants. This is accomplished by means of layers 


IJow Carnation Cuttings are Made. 


and pipings. Carnations being usually layered 
and Pinks piped. Layering is effected while the 
plants are in full bloom, the mode of operation 
being as follows : If the weather be hot and dry 
give the plants a good watering a few days before 
commencing to render the shoots more pliable. 
The shoots selected for layering are the strongest 
of those which do not show for bloom. Too 
many shoots should not be layered from one 
plant, or both plant and layers will be weakened; 
from a third to half the number of blooming 
shoots will be quite enough. For example, if a 
Clove Carnation plant produces six distinct heads 
or clusters of flowers, two or three layers may be 
taken from it with safety. Immediately before 
commencing operations stir the earth round the 
plants to render it loose, light, and fine, and 
add some leaf-mould ©r old manure rotted to 
powder at the same time. Provide a sharp, 
thin-bladeJpen-knife and a sufficiency of layer¬ 
ing pegs. These are thin strips of zinc, bent at 
one end so as to clasp the shoot to be layered, 
and may be had of any seedsman. Stnp the 


Tho Variegated crested Cockscomb (Celosia cristata variejnta). 


from the side of one or two layers to see if they 
arc well rooted ; if they are, strong roots will 
be found issuing from the cut end of the split 
joint. The layers should now be cut off just 
behind the layering peg and lifted with all the 
earth to which their roots are attached. They 
should bo planted out immediately in light, well- 
drained, well-prepared soil. If not well rooted 
by the end of September they should be lifted 
later, potted, and kept in a cold frame or un¬ 
heated greenhouse until severe frosts are over. 

Pinks or other Carnations which do not pro¬ 
duce shoots sufficiently long for layering are 
propagated by pipings. The points of the shoots 
are cut off anil prepared in a particular way ; 
if in making a layer the shoot is cut off in cut¬ 
ting the tongue away, it becomes a piping if the 
next two pairs of leaves are removed. The 
shoots are cut off four or five joints from the 
tip ; the leaves of the cut joint are removed, and 
also those of the two or three joints above it. 
The shoot is split to £ in. above its lower end, a 
chip inserted to keep the split open, and the 
cutting so prepared is planted 3 in. or 4 in. deep 
in light soil in a mild hotbed, in pots under bell- 
glasses, or any way that they can be kept close 
till rooted, when they will begin to grow ; they 
may then be treated as described for layers. 

J. D. 


the spring is frequently hoed to clear it of 
weeds. Under fruit trees Raspberries succeed 
tolerably well, but the fruit is seldom so large 
or well flavoured as that produced on plants 
grown in open situations, and in tho rich warm 
sandy soils of the county of Kent. 

Within 20 miles of the General Tost Office 
southwards, however, there arc vast fields en¬ 
tirely devoted to Raspberry culture. The sort 
most preferred by growers in this locality is Car¬ 
ter’s Prolific ; its fruit, which is large, is of a 
deep red colour, a circumstance which renders 
it worth more money in the market than paler- 
fruited sorts, and, moreover, it is an abundant 
cropper, and the fruit ripens nearly all at one 
time, a great desideratum, as it always pays 
better to pick and sell at once than to gather at 
intervals. Raspberries here arc planted on 
thoroughly cleansed land heavily manured ; the 
young plants are obtained from suckers saved 
from selected stools that have borne the largest 
crops and the finest fruit. These arc cut back 
to two or three eyes in the autumn, and planted 
in rows 3 ft. apart and 6 ft. asunder in tho row. 
For tho first three years after planting, Potatoes 
or Mangolds are in some cases grown betweon 
them, but after that if the Raspberries have 
grown well they require all the room. Three of 
the strongest suckers are always left for fruit- 


Ilcnv Carnations arc Layered. 


shoots to he layered of all the leaves but those 
which spring from tho three or four joints which 
form the tip of the shoot, and clear them away. 
Now take tho shoot in one hand, and on the 
under side cut into it in a slanting direction, 
beginning half-way between the two joints near- 
the tip of the shoot which have been cleared 
of leaves. Use the knife as in making the first 
cot at a new blacklead pencil, bending it round 
gradually till it is in line with the shoot and 
splitting it exactly in half. Then cut on towards 
the tip of the shoot, through the joint and h in. 
above it: put a thin wooden wedgo into the 
8 I*bt produced, and cut away the part of the 
tongue which is below the joint close to the 
joint itself; tho wooden wedge prevents the 
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bearing, and these are shortened back to about 
3 ft. from the ground, the others being cut 
away. Late in the autumn the ground be¬ 
tween the rows is heavily manured and 
roughly ploughed up, a state in which it is 
allowed to remain until spring, when it is har¬ 
rowed down, always choosing a time for the 
operation when the soil crumbles readily. 
Neither stakes nor ties of any kind are used, 
the canes being sufficiently strong to support 
themselves, and in some plantations of long 
standing may be found bushy-headed standards 
with stems about 1 ft. or H ft. high, and as thick 
as a broom handle, bearing heavy crops. The 
ground between the rows is kept rigidly clear, 
both of weeds and young suckers,with the ex¬ 
ception of such canes as are near the old stools. 
ThiB work is performed by horse-hoes, to which 
is attached a small harrow, which levels the 
ground and lays the uprooted weeds and suckers 
on the surface to be dried up by the heat of the 
sun. 

Picking usually commences the first week in 
July ana continues until the beginning of 
August. It is performed by women and chil¬ 
dren, each of whom carries two baskets of the 
form of a flower-pot, one in front and one be¬ 
hind, slung over the shoulders ; these when full 
are emptied by boys into wooden tubs provided 
for the purpose—that is, if the fruit be intended 
for preserving, but if for Covent Garden baskets 
are used. As before stated, few Raspberries, 
however, come to Covent Garden compared with 
what go direct to fruit-preserving depots—a 
fact which will be evident when I state that at 
Swanley one year a merchant informed me that 
he was ready to purchase 100 tons of them at 
£40 per ton for that purpose, although the usual 
price, it may be observed, is from £20 to £20 
per ton. One grower, too, informed me that he 
had contracted with a manufacturer of preserves 
to supply him with 10 tons. Few of the Kentish 
Raspberries are picked with the stalks attached 
to them; most of the fruit seen in Covent 
Garden furnished with stalks is supplied by 
growers near London, who pick their finest fruits 
for the purpose and put them at once in small 
punnets lined with leaves, whicli are then 
packed, in quantities in layers one over the other, 
into large square wooden boxes or chests made 
expressly for the purpose. C. W. S. 


Summer Pruning- of Peach Trees in 
Pots.—Pruning of bush trees by summer piuch- 
ing only has been practised by Mr. Rivers ot Saw* 
bndgeworth to a large extent. As this is the 
most simple of all the methods of pruning know n, 
and may be practised by any lover of gardening 
who does not mind employing his finger and 
thumb when walking in his orchard house, it is 
worthy of a few lines of description. A Peach 
or Nectarine tree of the usual bush-like form, 
two, three, or four years old, may be potted in 
the autumn. In March its shoots should be 
shortened to about half their length, forming the 
tree into a round bush. In May it will put forth 
young shoots. As soon as they have made four 
or five leaves, the fourth leaf, with the end of 
the shoot, must be pinched off, leaving three 
leaves, exclusive of one or two small leaves at 
the base of the shoot, w'hich are without buds ; 
every shoot must be thus operated on. In eight 
or ten days a fresh crop of shoots will be pro¬ 
duced, for from the bud at the base of every leaf 
a shoot will spring forth. These, as soon as they 
are ready, must all be pinched dow r n to three 
leaves, and so on all through the summer with 
every fresh crop of young shoots till the end of 
July ; for if the pinching be continued till the 
end of August, a great number of the shoots will 
be a mass of blossom-buds, without a terminal 
shoot or leaf-bud ; and although they may be 
cut out, and yet leave more blossoms than the 
tree can carry on to a fruiting state, it is as well 
to have most of the spurs witn a terminal shoot 
or leaf-bud. 


Manuring F.uit Trees—Don’t manure yonrfrnii. 
borders, is frequently the advice given to inq iirer«*; 
nnder certain circumstances the advice U good, buoh os 
in newly-made borders of rich turf, strong soils, and iu 
low situations ; but to follow sa’h advice on light sand* 
soils or porous gravelly subsoils and high localities 
would be wrong, and would lead to nothing hut dis¬ 
appoint cent. Under these circumstances, good rotten 
mannie I will not say may be used to advantage, boi 
akould be u^ed liberally for fruit tress of every kind, and 
tspociaily for Poach ttees.—F. 


THE SHRUBBERY, 


The Monkey Puzzle (Araucaria imbri- 
cata).—Most people know this as one of the 
most ornamental of lawn trees. It succeeds 
well in nearly all parts of England, but in very 
exposed positions it is liable to bo injured by 
frost in very cold winters. In small gardens 
where a little plotof Grass exists this plant w'ould 
form a suitable object for the centre, and even 
near towns it would succeed fairly well if pro¬ 
perly planted at first and provided with suitable 
soil. Turfy loam, such as that cut from the 
road-sides, mixed with common garden soil, 
would be excellent for it. A round hole should 
be dug, say 6 ft. in diameter and 2^ ft. deep ; 
the bottom should then be roughly turned over 
and a little brick rubbish or similar material be 
mixed with it to act as drainage. A little of the 
coarsest loam may then be placed in the form of 
a'cone over the drainage, and on this the plant 
may be placed, allowing the roots to be laid out 
evenly all round and in a slightly slanting 
direction. Place over the roots a little fine soil, 
which work well in botween them with the 
hand ; then fill up the hole, well tread the soil 
in, give a good soaking with water, place a stout 
stake to the tree, and tie it with stout woollen 
material, yarn or anything that will not cut 
into the bark ofothe tree ; leave it for a few 
days and the earth may be turned over, or 
planted w'ith plants, or sown with annuals os 
desired. 

The Cut-leaved Maple (Acer dissec- 
tum).—This forms a neat, small, round-headed 
tree, from 10 ft. to 15 ft. high, with numerous, 
very slender, spreading, bright green shoots. 
It is quite hardy, grows freely in any good 
garden soil, and is readily increased either by 
means of cuttings or layers. The loaves are dis¬ 
tinctly seven or nine parted to the footstalk, 
bright grceiv on long slender footstalks, and 
just before tney fall in the autumn they assume 
a bright yellow hue, The flowers are small, red, 
and are produced in May in terminal stalked 
corymbs, containing from four to six flowcis 
in each. This beautiful little Maple is w’cli 
suited for planting singly on lawns, and deserves 
a place in even small collections of shrubs, on 
account of its neat and elegant leaves. The 
length of a full-sized leaf is 5 in. including the 
footstalk, which is from 1 in. to 1£ in. long, and 
the breadth 4 in. Its leaves are admirable for 
cutting and mixing among flowers instead of 
Ferns for bouquets, &c. 

The Hardy Hibiscus. —The greater num¬ 
ber of the species of Hibiscus are natives of 
tropical regions, a few only being found in tem¬ 
perate latitudes, and, consequently, few are 
available for open-air culture in this country. 
One of the finest of these is H. speciosus. This 
plant is an herbaceous perennial, growing from 
2 ft. to 8 ft. or 9 ft. high, with numerous branches 
and smooth Palm-like leaves, the divisions of 
which are long, narrow, ami pointed. The 
flowers, w'hich appear in August and September, 
are very large, spreading, and of a fine scarlet 
colour, and, under favourable conditions, are 
produced in such abundance that the plant is 

uite covered with them, and presents a splen- 

id appearance. The following is a good mode 
of treatment: During the winter keep the plants 
in a cool house, and, in February, transfer them 
to a warm house, in which they may remain 
until June. About the middle of June plant 
them out in the open air, in a warm and shel¬ 
tered position. By this course of treatment 
specimens 9 ft. high, with a dense bushy habit, 
and producing flowers in great profusion for 
tw'o months, may be obtained. The soil proper 
for this species is a compost of free loam and 
heath-soil. The plants should be kept dry 
during the winter, but require a liberal supply 
of water during the season of growth. 

Paul’s Double Scarlet Thom.— Thorns, 
or, as they are commonly called, May trees, when 
plinted in irregular groups in parks have a pretty 
appearance, the whiteness of the common kind 
being greatly enhanced when contrasted with 
pink and red kinds, both double and single, and 
amongst these Paul’s Double Scarlet is a real 
acquisition. We have some vigorous young 
bushes of it, and the lovely clusters of bloom 
which they produce look more like bunches of 
sc vrlet Bankfcian Roses than anything else with 
which I can compare them. In every garden, 
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however small, space should be found for so 
beautiful i. tree, as, W'hether on the Grass or 
peeping out of the shrubbery, it is always effec¬ 
tive.—J. G., Maidstone. 

N©w Zealand Flax. —A specimen of 
this, planted near water, though quite killed to 
the ground, is now shooting up strongly again, 
and some of the first leaves are already 2 ft. 
high. On the other hand, a small plant of the 
variegated New' Zealand flax planted near the 
one just alluded to, but on a little mound raised 
about 1 ft. above the water, and which had not 
its leaves killed, is only just showing signs of 
new growth. Let us hope that the above may 
be the present condition of many of the plants 
reported to be killed. I si.odd add that I saw 
a few days ago a strong specimen of the green¬ 
leaved sort, which has been growing for several 
years in the forecourt of some schools at Dun¬ 
dalk—a bleak spot in which scarcely any shrub 
or tree will thrive—quite uninjured by tne frost 
in any way.—T., Newry. 


ABOUT A WILD GARDEN. 

The wild garden is being taken up well in 
America judging by the following: I wish I 
were sure that this could catch the eye and have 
the attention of the many who really love 
flowers, but, for one reason or another, have no 
garden. Many a country dw'eller who intends 
to have a flower garden looks upon it as an 
undertaking that requires an outlay of time, 
labour, and money. It is to be in the good 
time coming, and in the meantime he gratifies 
his love for flowers by occasional rambles to 
soe w hat the w'oods, the meadows, and the cop¬ 
pices afford him. Now suppose that instead of 
tramping for some miles for a few wild flowers, 
these could all be found—not only these, but a 
great many more—all within the area of a few 
yards ! Would he not rejoice at it ? This is 
Just my idea of a wild garden. A nook some- 
wdiere—not already too much crowded with 
natural growth, where the roots of trees and 
shrubs w'ill take all that the soil has to give— 
but a good bit of unoccupied ground. Here put 
all the native flowers that are desirable, witn a 
whole host of hardy plants from other countries. 
There are few places that do not afford such a 
spot—no matter if it be at a distance from the 
house; this garden has not to be watered, 
watched, and tended. But there may be those 
who, like myself, prefer to make a wild garden. 
Our wooded hill-side is too far off, though that 
is more or less planted, and even the pasture 
has a corner penned off for moisture-loving 
plants. There is not much wild about my wild 
garden save the plants. The fence is hidden by 
a row of closely planted evergreens. A side is 
made “ wild ” by a drapery of Virginia Creeper 
and Wistaria, and in this corner is 

A Rook work. —This rockery, of the stones 
at hand, was made with but one object in view 
—growing plants. It would defy any geologist 
to account for its upheaval, especially os it is 
mainly of new red sandstone, the worst of all 
rocks for the purpose, but all that we had. Of 
natural rock scenery there is little, but of cracks 
and crevices there are many. The ground 
around the rockery for some distance forms a 
part of the wild garden. Last autumn we had 
a goodly collection of plants from Europe, but I 
was away when they were planted, so this 
spring I had not only the pleasure of seeing 
the plants, but of making new discoveries. I 
have read of an eccentric literary man, whose 
name I have forgotten, who was very fond of 
confectionery ; one of his oddities was to hide 
sugar-plums and the like in all sorts of odd 
places, that he might enjoy the pleasure of find¬ 
ing them unexpectedly. My first visit this spring 
to the wild garden reminded me of him, in dis¬ 
covering new plants in unexpected places, and I 
could understand his satisfaction over his dis¬ 
coveries of hidden sweets. 

Plants for the Wild Gterden.— At the 
foot of the rockwerk was a sheet of white, 
than which nothing could be more beautiful. 
Yet it was only the common Blood-root (San<nii- 
naria canadensis). Near by, that best of early 
spring bulbs, Bulbocodium veraum, earlier than 
the Crocus, and in a mass more showy, had 
nearly gone out of flower. Another charming 
early native is the Rue Anemone (Thalictrum 
anemonoides), delicate in foliage and habit, and 
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bearing an abundance of small white flowers 
which have not the brilliant opaque white of 
those of the Blood-root, but in their way are 
quite os pleasing. This is one of the few flowers 
that show a tendency to become double in a 
wild state. But speaking of doubles, I know of 
none of our wild plants that produce such beau¬ 
tiful flowers as the Hepatica or Liver-leaf (He- 
patiea triloba). Europeans have secured a num¬ 
ber of double forms possessing a variety of 
colours — white, pink, red, blue, and purple, with 
intermediate shades—and each oneagein in itself. 
I find that we have quite a collection of native 
and foreign species of Erythronium or Dog’s- 
tooth Violet. Our common Erythronium ameri- 
canum is welcome, but when it comes to the 
question of beauty the European E. Dens-canis 
is far ahead of it. In beautiful contrast to this 
is the White Dog’s-tooth Violet, rare in the 
East, but common in the far West, and well 
worth having. When we come to the more 
showy plants in the wil l garden, we find 
Aubnetia deltoidca quite a sheet of delicate 
purple. In a corner there is the Winter Aconite, 
one of the earliest of all, and a little later, 
Adonis vemalis, with flowers of a brighter yel¬ 
low, and foliage so dark green and beautifully 
cut that it would be worth growing for that 
alone. Close after Adonis comes the slender- 
leaved Pieony (Pteonia tenuifolia), double and 
single, so beautiful with their rich crimson 
flowers, fine foliage, and withal so rare. The 
Grape Hyacinth (Muscari botryoidos) naturalises 
well in the wild garden, and both the dark blue 
and white kinds seem to be quite at homo. 
Among other native plants worthy of special 
notice are Dicentra Cucullaria, the three-flowered 
Geum (Geum triflorum) from the far West, and 
more showy in fruit than in f ower ; the American 
Pasque Flower (Anemone |intcns var. Xuttalli- 
ana), its large flowers making it noticeable. But 
it would make too long a list to name every¬ 
thing, my object being to commend the wild 
ganleu to every lover of wild plants. Our 
natives can grow there, and a large number of 
foreigners inay be naturalised and made wild. It 
can be mode a source of great pleasure to those 
who can have no other garden, while to those 
who have the most formal borders it will be a 
pleasing change to have a nook or corner where 
their favourites can be at home.— American 
Agriculturist. 


VEGETABLES. 


FRENCH BEANS. 

Soil. —French Beans like a light, rich, sweet 
soil; therefore if the ground do not already 
Possess these qualities, good rotten manure or 
leaf-mould should lie added. If worms abound, 
a good dressing of soot or lime should be given ; 
and if this can be done in the winter, and the 
ground thrown into ridges or roughly dug, it 
will be all the better. For pots and beds under 
glass, the soil should consist of three-quarters 
light turfy loam, and oue quarter decomposed 
manure or leaf-mould. Soil in which Cucumbers 
have recently been growing will generally answer 
well for Beans ; in all cases a sprinkling of soot 
amongst it will be found beneficial. >Ve have 
•xn trimmings from the edgings of walks, chop¬ 
ped up and mixed with fresh horse-manure, used 
for pot culture with the very best results. 

Mulching and Watering.— A good 
mulching of Sea-weed or half-rotted manure 
from old linings, or litter from Vine borders, 
applied between the rows of all kinds of Kidney 
Beans that are grown out-of-doors, will be found 
beneficial in keeping the soil about the roots in a 
moist condition, and in promoting a free and 
lnxuriant growth, which is highly necessary to 
the production of long supplies of fine, tender, 
and juicy Beans. Copious waterings will be 
necessary for all kinds of Beans, wherever they 
are grown, when they are coming into flower, 
if the weather be dry—otherwise, instead of the 
blooms setting, they will fall off. Manure-water 
may also be advantageously app'ii xi after they 
arc set, but not before, as it promotes so much 
growth which is inimical to bearing. Guano 
water may be given to those grown in pots with 
advantage, but it is nobetter than good manure- 
water from the stable-yard, or that made from 
row-manure. Where, however, the latter is 
wed, a little lime should be previously dissolved 
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in it, otherwise it has a tendency to make the 
soil sour and breed worms. Water in all cases 
should be applied in a tepid state ; and avoid 
pouring it close to the liases of the Btems, as they 
may be injured by so doing. 

Gathering.— This should in all cases be 
done as often as the Beans are fit for use, for if 
only a few be allowed to get old, the liearing 
properties of the plants wifi be impaired ; there¬ 
fore if seed be required, let a small sowing be 
made expressly for that purpose. S. 


Growing Vegetable Marrows for 
Jam. —In this locality, where there ia lets 
anxiety to secure early Marrows than is found 
nearer the metropolis, seed is commonly sown in 
drills at about 4-ft. intervals, of course thinly, 
seldom earlier than the middle of May. If 
plants so raised are later, at least they are more 
firmly established, and growers hold that fruit is 
produced earlier on such plants than upon those 
planted out from frames. That the soil is not 
so rich as is found in beds fully prepared may 
lead to this result; but, the plants neing thicker, 
the quantity of fruit per rod is not less, whilst 


others may fail. The white-fleshed Marrow 
naturally produces the palest jam, but the flesh 
of the darker kinds, and specially that of the 
Ohio Squash, not only produces the richest 
colour in the preserve, but also the best flavour. 
To make gotxl jam the fruits should be well 
matured, but not ripe ; that is, they should be 
fully grown, but the skins should not have be¬ 
gun to harden—then the flesh is Bolid and con¬ 
tains the least proportion of water. Much de¬ 
pends upon the making, but that is, like all cook¬ 
ing, a matter of culinary experience. When 
well made it is, without doubt, one of tho 
pleasantest and most wholesome of all preserver. 
-A. D. 

Autumn-sown Onions for Exhi' 
bition. — What kinds of Onions to be sown in 
August are liest for exhibition purposes, also 
what kind of manure is best adapted for them ? 
The soil is clayey. — Cheshirk. [The White 
Tripoli and the Giant Rocca arc two excellent 
kinds for the purpose you name, and under good 
culture James Keeping may be grown to a largo 
size. The ground should be deeply dug and 
manured with good stable manure, to every bar¬ 
rowful of which has been added a good doublc- 
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the attention required is but little. It is not 
unusual to Bee Runner Beans sown wide, and 
row-s of Marrows between them. Of course, 
whether the seed be sown in drills or dibbled in 
in hills at 4-ft. intervals, rows are still produced. 
It is so easy to save a large ciuantity of seed, 
that at sowing-time it is seldom spared. A 
thick plant, if it escapes the slugs, can soon be 
thinned ; but a thin plant is not so easily reme¬ 
died. With that conservative unreason that so 
thoroughly characterises the Londoner, the Long 
White Slarrow is almost the only kind that can 
secure a sale, and if this be of the ribbed form 
so much the better. In the matter of flavour 
and productiveness, some of the green kinds 
excel the Long White, but, good as tboy may 
be, it is useless to grow what the public will not 
purchase. The comparatively early stage at 
which the fruits are cut for market affords early 
and most useful relief to the plants, and thus 
the produce is far in excess of that obtained 
from plants that have to carry two or three large 
fruits on them for seed. For the production of 
preserve, or, to call it by its more homely 
designation, jam, the Vegetable Marrow stands 
unrivalled. It can be relied upon to produce a 
crop of fruit at the very cheapest rate w'hen all 


handful of salt, and twice that quantity of soot. 
Turn this manure over once a w eek for a few 
weeks before using. Sow the seed in drills 
18 in. apart, thin slightly when up. In January 
prepare another piece of ground in a similar 
way, and thin the Onions out so as to leave 
, them 15 in. apart. Those taken up may then bo 
transplanted into the land prepared for them. 
Hoe the ground between the rows on every 
favourable opportunity, and a slight sprinkling 
of soot, laid on the surface previous to rain, 
will be of benefit. About May atop dressing of 
finely sifted leaf-mould and a little soot 
may be given with advantage. If, however, 
they be allowed to get dry during the summe r 
months, and then rain conies, they are very apt 
to split, and their appearance is of course spoilt. 
Therefore never let them get dry. In case they 
should get dry, however, twist their necks <v 
pull them up on the appearance of rain afU r 
continuous drought—». t\, if they be of a good 
size and ready for exhibition. In choosing 
samples for show, those with the largest and best 
shaped bulbs should bo selected, and the thinner 
their necks the better. The more equal they 
arc in size and shape, the more chances there will 
be of success.] 
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Renovating Old Cabbage Beds.— 

In very many gardens the old Cabbage stems 
are allowed to remain for the sake of the second 
crop of little hearts they produce in autumn. 
The soil amongst them should now be well scari¬ 
fied, and if a top-dressing of manure of some 
kind can be given the produce will be equal to 
early spring Cabbages in flavour and tenderness. 
Where no attention is given to them they are 
tough and leathery, unless the land be deep and 
rich.— E. 


FLOWERS FOR GRAVES. 

Ip plants that look well all the year round are 
more appropriate for any one spot than another, 
that is in the cemetery ; but, notwithstanding 
this, the gaudy flowers of the “bedding out” 
garden are frequently planted on graves ; while 
far from suitable in tone, they perish in winter, 
and frequently present a miseraoly ragged aspect 
after being cut down by the autumnal frosts and 
rains. Infinitely better are flowers of spring, 
whether they disappear in winter or no ; and, 
better still, those which look well all the year- 
round, irrespective of their flowers. 

There are plenty of plants eminently suited 
for this very purpose, cheap, hardy, and easily 
obtained ; and some of them of such vivid green, 
even in the middle of winter, that they could 
not fail to contrast most favourably with their 
sculptured surroundings ; and what more suitable 
for the grave than humble plants which perish 
not during our cold and dreary winters, but 
which glisten into a deeper green in the Novem¬ 
ber blasts, and emerge from the hardest frosts 
and deepest snows full of life, and ready to smile 
into flower under the earliest glances of spring? 

The kind of plants that I w'oaid particularly 
recommend are those known as Alpines—hardy 
evergreen herbs of northern and elevated regions 
in temperate climes. First among them, from 
its excellent constitution and the readiness with 
which it may be procured, I would place the 
evergreen Ibcris saxatilis, which forms neat 
little evergreen bushes, looks fresh at all seasons, 
and becomes a perfect sheet of snowy beauty in 
early spring. It grows everywhere, and will he 
found to do better on and around graves than in 
the shady and half-shady positions in which it 
is usually planted. This common kind is easily 
obtained, and is as useful as any ; there are 
several others equally useful. Iberia corifolia 
and Iberis correa* folia, which bloom later than 
the others, bearing large and fine pure wdiite 
flowers. Suppose it is wished to make a dwarf 
evergreen edging round a grave or its railings, 
there is nothing that will equal the first or com¬ 
monest of these plants ; once planted evenly in 
line it will soon form a compact spreading hedge, 
and remain in good condition for years without 
any attention whatever. Should it at any time 
got too large or spreading for its position, it may 
Be clipped m closely with a small shears ; and it 
bears clipping as well as a Privet hedge. Along 
with it might be associated the dwarf, creeping, 
compact, and evergreen Aubrietias, which be¬ 
come masses of purplish-blue in spring. Being 
much dwarfer plants than the Iberis, these 
would require a slightly different position. The 
Iberis, for instance, might be in the centre, and 
these, with the dwarfer subjects, towards the 
edge. All the Aubrietias are suitable ; they only 
differ a little in colour. 

The white Arabis albida would also be very 
useful in this way. The dwarf yellow Alpine 
Wallflower (Cheiranthus alpinus) forms a very 
neat and compact bush all through the winter, 
and produces masses of clear, pure yellow in 
spring ; but it is not a very permanent plant in 
heavy soils, and we should, in this instance, 
choose the most permanent. A most exquisite 
plant for the head or foot of a grave is St. 
Bruno’s Lily (Anthericumliliastrum). It grow s 
from 1 ft. to 1^ ft. high, and bears large pure 
white, Lily-like flowers. For forming a carpet 
of showy flowers, Campanula carpatka alba ranks 
next to Arabis albida in profusion of bloom, and 
is perhaps superior to it in compactness of growth. 
Otner effective white-flowered plants are Vinca 
minor alha, which blooms from spring all through 
the summer, Viola comuta alba, Potentillaaiba, 
Phlox subulata alba, Anemono alba, Arenaria 
montana, Campanula crespitosa alba, Hutchinsia 
alpina, Scilla nutans alba, and Smilacina bifolia 
and stellata. 

Silene alpestris combines every good quality 
which could be desired in a plant of this kind ; i 
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it is as hardy as the common Daisy, forms alow- 
spreading evergreen tuft, and becomes a mass of 
the purest and prettiest snew-whito flowers in 
early summer. It will form a charming com¬ 
panion for the Aubrietia, and is easily raised 
from seed, or may be had easily as ready grown 
little plants in any nursery where Alpine plants 
are grown. In the very interesting Sedum tribe 
a good many dwarf plants will be found suitable ; 
the Euglish Sedum album, for instance ; the large 
glaucous S. sempervivoides, the green Sedums 
reflexum and sexangulare. Indeed, nearly every 
hardy Sedum wi 11 be found suitable, and is 
pretty certain to look well at all seasons. Of 
course these dwarf plants require to be kept 
clear of weeds and free from the company of 
larger and more straggling plants, which choke 
and disfigure them. The Sempervivums, o>- 
Houseleeks, also afford a few* exceedingly per¬ 
manent and pretty plants, wdiich generally look 
better and more compact in winter than in 
summer. Some are green and others glaucous— 
all interesting and neat. S. ealifornicum, glau¬ 
cous, with each leaf tipped with chocolate colour; 
S. montanum, dwarf, neat and green ; S. globi- 
ferum, forming round little balls of leaves, green 
with a pinkish tinge, and scarcely rising above 
the ground, will be found among the best, though 
every one of the hardy ones will be found 
suitable. 

The Saxifrages are still better than the pre¬ 
ceding kinds, in consequence of their deep and 
vivid green. The mossy Saxifrages are particu¬ 
larly remarkable for assuming their deepest and 
finest verdure when winter commences its reign, 
and almost every other plant begins to look 
ragged and decaying, or has lost its leaves. 
These, then, in nearly every instance offer 
attractive objects for planting on and near graves- 
It is useless to specify individual kinds, for 
nearly all are equally good, and differ mainly in 
their tone of green and slightly in size, one or 
two scarcely growing more than 1 in. and others 
attaining the dignity of 3 in., 4 in., or 5 in., and 
even 1 ft. high, when old. The native S. hyp- 
noidcs and its varieties arc as good as any ; 
while, if the silvery kinds are fancied, .and very 
beautiful they are, looking as well or better at 
Christmas than at midsummer, Aizoon, pccti- 
nata, crustata, pyramidalis, Hosti, intacta, and 
others closely related to them, will be found to 
suit admirably. 

Those who do not know these encrusted 
Saxifrages may be the more favourably disposed 
to them wdien it ia stated that their tmy leaves 
are margined with a row' of silvery or w-hite 
dots, and the leaves being very abundantly and 
compactly produced, the plant presents a singu¬ 
larly neat appearance. A tuft of these here and 
there among the emerald-green kinds w'ould look 
very beautiful. Even the Killarney Saxifrage 
(the London Pride) and its allies would do, but 
scarcely so well as the mossy and silvery sections, 
w hich generally produce white flow’er* in spring 
or early summer. All the preparation n 'cessary 
for these plants is a slight lightening he sur¬ 
face soil with sand where heavy, and that is 
rarely necessary in ordinary soils. 

Among these pretty Alpines, &c., I would drop 
here and there a bulb or plant of some chaste 
and pretty spring flower, like the common or 
Crimean Snow'drop, Hepaticaalba, the white and 
delicately-striped Crocuses, Bulbocodium vernum, 
the White Squill (Scillabifoliaalha), the summer 
Snowflakes (Lcucojum sestivum, vernum, and 
pulchellum), the white Dog’s Tooth Violet 
(Erythronium Dens-canis album), and any other 
spring flower that may be admired and obtain¬ 
able. A few Violets would be very suitable if 
the soil were one in which they would flourish, 
which is not the case on heavy clays. Finally, 
a few neat dwarf and hardy shrubs—compact 
tiny evergreens—are excellent. In this way 
nothing surpasses Erica camea, wdiieh is a per¬ 
fect mass of charming flowers in spring, and 
hardy and free in almost all soils. Some of the 
dwarf and curious varieties of the common Ling, 
which are to be had in good shrub nurseries, are 
also good ; while the pretty little Partridge 
berry (Gaultheria procumbens), with its bright 
red berries in winter and tiny close growth, can¬ 
not fail to charm. In a peat soil a good variety 
of dwarf Heaths might be tried. On nearly all 
soils the Bearberry (Arbutus Uva Ursi) will trail 
its recumbent evergreen growth healthfully 
along ; and, where there is considerable space, 
some of the dwarf hardy evergreen Rhododen¬ 
drons, the bright-berried Skimmias, and dwarf 


green tapering Conifers, like the Retinosporas, 
may bo tried with great advantage, with a few 
of the Ivies to train up rails, along chains, &c. ; 
not to speak of other dwarf, evergreen, and 
interesting shrubs which may be found by 
examining any good shrub nursery. 

Fromthelimited space generally around graves, 
the planting of large or frec-grow-ing things is 
not to be recommended. The general planting 
with the larger trees of suitable charaeter should 
be attended to by the managers of the cemetery. 
There are a great many Conifers and other trees 
and shrubs which look very w-ell in a young 
state, but which soon attain large and unsuitable 
dimensions; and these should be discarded as 
unfit for the surface and immediate surround¬ 
ings of a grave. It is not sufficient to see the 
aspect of the plant when young ; we should in¬ 
quire also as to its usual ultimate development. 


ROSES. 

Budding - .—I have found it best to peiform 
this operation as early in the season as the buds 
and growth of the stocks w’ould permit, or to 
defer it till considerably later on in the summer. 
The earliest budded plants push their eyes and 
commence grow'th as soon as the buds have fairly 
taken, and in this w\ay make w-ood the first sea¬ 
son. Those that arc budded sufficiently late 
take, but the buds remain dormant until the 
spring ; but if the budding be carried out in 
what may be termed mid-season, the buds, in 
place of starting into grow'th and having time to 
fairly mature the shoots they make—or, in tbe 
case of the later, remaining quite dormant 
through the w inter—form shoots that have not 
time to get enough solidified before the autumn 
frosts arc upon them, and in this w'ay the tenderer 
kinds arc liable to perish. This is more particu¬ 
larly the case in the northern parts of the king¬ 
dom. As to the stocks employed, only such at 
the present time can be used as have already 
been provided. Where the soil is so light as to 
be naturally unsuitable for the free vigorous de¬ 
velopment of the Brier, Manetti is no doubt pre¬ 
ferable, but w’here the land is of that strong 
heavy description congenial to growth, the 
ordinary Brier is in many w’ays to be preferred ; 
consequently, those w’ho have at hand a choice 
of stocks will do w r ell to rely principally upon 
that w’hich is found by experience to do the best 
in the immediate locality where the Roses arc to 
be grown. 

Removing Suckers.-— Constant attention 
should now’ be paid to the removal of suckers 
from Hose stocks. Where the plants have been 
allow ed to remain for a considerable time with¬ 
out removal, these suckers arc usually a source 
of continual annoyance, especially in such stocks 
as support the wcakest-growiug varieties of 
Roses, as in their case the heads of the plants 
are not sufficient to draw the full quantity of 
sap which the roots provide, hence the disposi¬ 
tion to break out into this underground growth. In 
the case of stronger-grow’ing varieties, where the 
heads have been let to attain a large size, there 
is generally a less inclination to throw’ up suckers. 
Even where standard Roses arc grown by the 
sides of walks with their roots under the turf, 
and w T here the suckers run under ground for a 
considerable distance before appearing above the 
surface, it is always the best to trace them right 
to the base from w’hero they proceed, removing 
the soil with a planting trowel or similar imple¬ 
ment, so as to admit of this being done, in 
which case the operation will be effectual until 
frcsli suckers are formed ; whereas if the shoots 
are simply broken off at the point w’here they 
appear above ground they keep on repeatedly 
m iking fresh growth, which process, as diverting 
the strength of the plant from its legitimate 
course, the support of the head, involves a loss 
little less than if the suckers were not removed 
at all. 

Thinning* the Buds and Removing 
Decayed Flowers.— Large Rose flowers, for 
filling vases, baskets, and the like, are now held 
in very much greater estimation than they used 
to lie, consequent upon a taste acquired through 
the large perfect individual blooms that are seen 
at the exhibitions of Roses ; but these large 
flow’ers can only be obtained by thinning the buds 
on the strong shoots, which alone are able to 
produce such ; and where there is a disposition 
to sacrifice, to some extent, quantity to quality, 
the strong shoots should have the buds thinned, 
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particularly where the plants are grown on their 
own roots and pegged down, under which system 
the later growths made from the base of the 
plants are generally very strong and calculated 
to produce large, fully-developed bloom. To 
assist the formation of young wood that will 
give a succession of flowers through the summer 
and autumn, the lirst blooms, immediately they 
decay, should have the seed vessels removed, 
which will greatly promote second growth. The 
time employed in this—where, as in most gardens, 
a great number of plants require attention at 
this season—can often ill be spared, yet it is 
only by attending to such details that the best 
results are attainable, and a moderate number of 
plants, where they meet with sufficient care, 
•will reward the cultivator better than much 
larger nuantities when left to themselves. This 
has seldom been further exemplified than in the 
present season, when the Rose maggot, where 
not diligently sought for and destroyed, has 
effected such havoc, that five -sixths of the 
flowers are so deformed as not to be presentable 
for ordinary decorative purposes, although they 
may be fairly effective when seen on the plants 
from a distance. 

Insects. —With a like object continual efforts 
should be made to keep down aphides, which, 
despite the long run of wet, showery weather, 
are yet more numerous than usual. Regular use 
of clean water without stint, applied with the 
syringe and garden engine, will effect the object; 
their numbers may be reduced in the ordinary 
way by crushing with the fingers or the small 
sugar-tengs-shaped bmshes made for the pur¬ 
pose ; but in thus crushing them on the buds the 
matter from their crushed bodies tends to injure 
the character of the flowers, unless they receive 
a good washing immediately after the insects 
are destroyed. 

Manure Water. —In soil where there is a 
deficiency of enriching elements in the shape of 
solid manure, either incorporated with it or laid 
on the surface in the shape of mulching, the 
ability to produce flowers later on will be very 
much increased by the application of manure 
water, which in the case of Roses, as other plants, 
is much quicker in its effects than through any 
other means by 'which manure can be applied. 
There is no time through the whole spring or 
summer when it can be used with so much 
advantage as the present, when there is a con¬ 
joint vigorous extension of both roots to absorb 
and shoots to assimilate it. To Roses on walls 
it will be especially beneficial, and in their case 
it hardly can be given in too large quantities. 
Roses in all positions will bear manure water 
applied stronger than most plants. 

Indoor Climbing Roses. —Vigorous growing 
varieties of Roses, especially such as Martfchal 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon, or Lamarque, that do not 
flower freely if pruned to any great extent before 
growth commences in the spring, will now, after 
the principal flowering is over, require attention ; 
whilst the plants are young, and before they 
have filled the space which their heads arc des¬ 
tined to occupy, they need not be much reduced, 
but when they have filled anything near the 
room available, if cutting back is not carried out 
some time in the year they get crowded withusc - 
less, weak wood, little able to produce handsome, 
full-sized flowers. To avoid this, now that the 
spring blooming is over, a portion of tho largo, 
strong, old branches may be cut out near tne 
point on the main stem from which they spring, 
leaving a stump, the latent eyes of which may 
be expected to immediately break into growth. 
These will form strong, vigorous branches, which 
will produce the best flowers next season. This 
removal of a portion of the old wood annually, 
to be replaced by new, may be carried to the 
extent of one-third or one-fourth the entire plant, 
which, so treated, will always contain a sufficient 
quantity of young, vigorous flowering growth, 
and will not attain a dimension beyond that 
which there is space for, and that profusion of 
weak, useless shoots that results from insufficient 
pruning will not exist. The plants at the same 
time should be thoroughly well washed, so as to 
free them from insects. If there is any mildew 
upon them, a liberal application of water impreg¬ 
nated with sulphur will be found useful. Where 
planted in inside borders, or in a position where 
the root space is confined, manure water, given 
to as to soak the whole mass of soil as far as the 
roots can extend, will be of the greatest possible 
use. This may with advantage be repeated from 


time to time for the next two months whenever 
the soil requires moisture. T. 


HARDY FLOWERS OF JULY. 

Through this month Lilies are in their glory, 
and it is difficult to imagine the superb beauty 
which tho many Lilies now in cultivation are 
likely to add to our gardens as soon as they have 



Purple Scabious (ScaMosa atropurpurea). 


become strong and established plants therein. 
Even the old and well-known kinds are being 
improved. The brilliant little Alpine Toadflax 
is one of the gems among the Alpine flowers of 
the month ; among the various kinds of Scabious 



Largo-flowered Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus 
grandiflorus). 


now in abundant bloom tho Alpine one (S. &1- 
pina) is worthy of note — a modest-looking, 
neatly-tufted plant, about 9 in. high, with soft 
blue flowers. The Campanula called Van Houttei 
is remarkably large and showy iu flower, while 



Gladiolus gandavensis hybridus. 


dwarf in habit. Some of the largo Yarrows 
(Achilleas) are handsome now, also the double 
A. serratifolia fl.-pl., which is deserving of cul¬ 
ture. 

The rose-coloured Canterbury Bell has been 
beautiful of late and, in the case of well-grown 
plants, so stately that even those who have ever 
so little space at command should give it a place. 
This variety of our well-known old friend is as 
great a gain to our gardens as any annual 
that has been introduced for years. The Al- 
stroemerias, when under favourable conditions, 
furnish some of the finest effects of the garden 
now, their orange and coral tints being so dis¬ 
tinct. They grow quite freely when established 


awhile in good soils, and we have noticed them 
freely naturalised on a mound of rich earth, 
where they held their own among shrubs. In 
nurseries one seldom secs the lovely Delphiniums 
fully developed, as they are transplanted so 
often. When well planted and left alone they 
stand up like grenadiers among evergreens, and 
have a fine effect. Tkc continuous bloom of 
Tropseolnm polyphyllum is one of its merits. , 
The shoots seem never to exhaust their blossoms. 1 
It is a true trailer, rambling freely and throwing 
up its flowers as if that were more welcome to l 
it than any mode of training. Other trailers, 
however, would, if allowed liberty in this way, 
look much happier than if trained. The white 
Crinum capense album is a noble plant, which 
thrives admirably in the Regent’s Park, where 
a tuft of it stands out quite handsomely. Deep 
and somewhat moist soils seem to suit it well. 
The prolonged bloom, size, and fragrance of the 
flowers of this plant, and its stately habit entitle 
us to rank it among the most precious hardy 
plants we possess. 

Yuccas rank amongst the most conspicuous 
flowering plants now to be seen in the London 
parks and gardens. Y. filameutosa blooms freely 
even in the shape of small plants ; indeed, all the 
hardy Yuccas deserve more extensive cultivation 
than they generally receive, for where there is a 
ood collection of them, some are sure to be in 
ower all through the summer. Of Y. recurvata, 
one of the most graceful of them, there are re¬ 
markably fine healthy plants in Victoria Park. 
Y. gloriosa, everywhere to be met with in sub¬ 
urban gardens, seems to bid defiance to both 
dust and smoke. Yuccas may be rendered very 
effective even when not in bloom, by surround¬ 
ing the bases of their stems with dwarf flowering 
plants, such as some of the Campanulas, which 
arc now in great abundance. Nierembergia rivu- 
laris is one of the best plants which we possess 
at this season of the year for growing in patches 
on raised borders or rockwork : no matter how 
dry the weather may be, the plants continue to 

f ’ow freely and to flower abundantly. The 
verlasting Pea (Lathyrus latifolius) is now 
finely in bloom, and when allowed to run loosely 
over old tree stumps or rock, it is much more 
beautiful than when trained on a wall as it often 
is. 

The noble-looking Funkia Sieboldi is a grand 
plant on a free soil. There are some attrac¬ 
tive plants among the Speedwells that flower 
just now, notably Veronica longifolia, panicu- 
lata, and incana. Campanula lactea is a tall, 
free-growing kind, with a profusion of very pale 
bluish flowers—a remarkably fino border plant. 
Among spring-sown animals there is much love¬ 
liness, particularly in the Godetia section of the 
Evening Primroses (CEnothera), Nemophilas, 
Acroclinium roseum, F.utocas, Collinsias, &c. 
Some of the earlier Michaelmas Daisies arc iu 
flower, but none suitable for choice collections. 
Som® of the Rudbeckias are showy, such as 
R. pinnata and R. angustifolia. By far the most 
remarkable fine-foliaged plant of the season is 
the Gunnera scabra, of which the specimen at 
Kew is remarkable for size and vigour. The 
plant called Milla (Triteleia) laxa at Kew, and 
which seems a smaller and lighter-coloured plant 
than those grown in nurseries round London, is 
a charming flower, reminding one of the delicate 
hues of spring flowers. These later Triteleias 
are valuable garden plants, and will one day no 
doubt be as popular as they deserve to be. The 
Red Flax (Linum grandiflorum) is very fine in¬ 
deed just now, quite a treasure in its way when 
well grown. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more beau¬ 
tiful than the many differently tinted forms of 
English and Spanish Iris which open their 
flowers this month. The prevailing colours 
aro white, blue, lilac, purple, orange, and brown, 
but these are blended into an infinite variety of 
shades and hues, and some of the best Dutch 
seedlings have broad, stout petals, reminding 
one more of tho gorgeous New Grenadian Or¬ 
chids than of anything else to which they can 
be compared. The Tall Star of Bethlehem 
(Omithogalum pyramidale) is now very pretty, 
especially in bright sunshine, when cvcrv one 
of its spire-like flower-spikes is a mass of silvery, 
star-like blossoms. Tho Star-flower (Triteleia 
Murrayana), a dark purple, later-flowered kind 
than tho better-known T. uniflora, is likewise 
just now very pretty, as are also ina?iy of the 
Alliums and the crimson-purple Gladiolus byzan- 
tinus, which, together with many species of 
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Ixias, Sparaxis, and Babianas, has withstood 
the winter in raised beds, and all are now bloom¬ 
ing freely. It has been thought that Cape bulbs, 
of which Ixias and Sparaxis may be taken as 
types, cannot be grown as hardy plants in this 
country; but that is a mistake, inasmuch as 
they succeed perfectly on well-drained raised 
beds, and that, too, in a very bleak and exposed 
situation. The brilliant scarlet Tritonia crocata 
is now blooming freely in several London gar¬ 
dens, its slender spikes of flowers being very 
effective. Various mixed forms of the Day Lily 
(Hemerocallis)—orange, yellow, and red—are 
beginning to open their Lily-like flowers. The 
Yellow Asphodel (Asphodelus luteus) is a con¬ 
spicuous object in many suburban gardens, and 
it lasts for a long time in bloom. Lathyras 
rotundifolius is a peculiarly valuable Everlasting 
Pea, rather dwarfer than the common kind, but 
with showy, brick-red flowers and good habit. 
The common Willow Herb is the most showy 
flower of the season, especially when seen in 
distant masses. It is, of course, only suitable 
for rough places, where its rampant roots may do 
no injury, and where it may not be feared as a 
weed. The white form is a desirable addition. 


COLUMBINES FOR EARLY BLOOM¬ 

ING IN POTS. 

Few who have never grown these and other 
similar hardy plants in pots can realise how fresh 
and beautiful they are at this season in a cool 
house. They may be raised from seed sown now; 
and although the seedlings may vary a little in 
colour and habit, yet that scarcely detracts from 
their value. Sow thinly in light sandy soil, 
place the seed pots or pans in a close frame, prick 
off when large enough, and, finally, pot into 
single pots ana shift on during the summer into 
6-in. pots, standing the pots on a coal-ash bed— 
or, better still, plunging them in the ashes to 
save watering. At the approach of cold weather 
move them into a cold frame; and, if the frost 
is very severe, lay some litter over the glass to 
keep the frost from breaking the pots. They 
are not near so much trouble to grow as Borne 
things cultivated in pots for decorating the cool 
greenhouse and to produce flowers for cutting at 
this season, and they are very beautiful for 
both purposes.— Field. 


PERPETUAL CARNATIONS AS 

BORDER PLANTS. 

Amateurs who have little time at command and 
vet wish to grow a few pet plants cannot do 
better than take the finest members of the Di- 
anthus family under their protection. The older 
Pinks, Pieotees, and Carnations—the ■ ‘ Carna¬ 
tions and streaked Gillyflowers ” of Shakespeare 
—require neither praise nor recommendation. 
The newer perpetual-flowering Carnations, grown 
os hardy border plants, are not so well known. 
When well grown these are surpassed in bril¬ 
liance of colouring and profusion and continu¬ 
ance of bloom by no plant in cultivation, except 
the Rose and the zonal Pelargonium. The 
colours they yield are white, several shades of 
yellow, flesh, several shades of rose and magenta, 
from pale pink to nearly crimson, light ancf dark 
scarlet, several shades of crimson—brown crim¬ 
son, purple crimson—maroon, and purple-violet 
in self-coloured flowers,and many combinations 
of these colours in stripes and edgings in flakes, 
bizarres, and Pieotees ; some of the combina¬ 
tions, as straw-yellow with light magenta edge, 
being particularly brilliant. 

To grow these fine plants to perfection alight, 
well-drained, nourishing soil, rather inclining to 
dry, and an open, breezy exposure arc required. 
The manure used should be either leaf-mould or 
old hotbed manure rotted to powder. Layers 
one year old will usually give the finest indi¬ 
vidual flowers ; two years old the greatest pro¬ 
fusion of bloom. A border of fifty two-year- 
old plants will yield hundreds of cut flowers a 
week for months without visibly impairing the 
show of bloom. As an instance of what they 
can do in this way I counted 154 flowers fully 
expanded on one plant one morning last sum¬ 
mer, each flower being from 1£ in. to 2 in. across, 
the average bloom on a hundred plants being 
between 30 and 40. When such a profusion of 
flowers is wanted, however, spare plants must 
be kept to layer from, so that those in the dressed 
garden may bloom undisturbed. That is with¬ 
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out doubt the best way of growing them. It 
is of the utmost importance to the welfare of 
these plants that they bo induced during their 
first year of growth to form a straight, upright 
stem at least 6 in. high without branching, so 
that air may circulate freely under the plants. 
Any shoots produced near the ground should 
therefore either be layered or cut awqy while 
the weather is still hot and dry. The result of 
this treatment is that two-year-old plants can 
only be layered into pots on the surface of the 
ground, as the shoots cannot be bent to the 
ground itself without breaking them. A reserve 
of plants would obviate the necessity of layering 
from the flowering plants. 

The great enemy of these plants is damp ; if 
allowed to form a bush of shoots rising from 
close to the ground, they are almost certain to 
rot and die in continued wet weather. The 
shoots should therefore be trained well out so as 
to assume somewhat the form of a dwarf standard 
Rose, and all withered leaves continually re¬ 
moved. They should have the help of a neat 
stake from the first planting out. As the plants 
are often quite 2 ft. across they should be planted 
at least 3 ft. apart, so that air may circulate 
freely amongst them. They make first-rate 
plants for a sunny, unheated greenhouse, where 
they may.be trained against the wall as climbers. 
With care and patience a plant or two might be 
made to run up a long stem and assume the form 
of a standard Roso or Mignonette tree. They 
may be trained into any shape, only the Bhapo 
must be decided on while the plants aro still 
young, as tho old stems aro easily broken. 

J D 

The Wild Bluebell (Scilla nutans).—The 
“shade-loving Hyacinth,” as I have heard it de¬ 
scribed, is at this moment the glory of our 
northern woods, and in one open plantation 
close to where I am writing may be seen per¬ 
haps twenty acres literally blue with it. It is 
seen to most advantage growing amongst Bracken 
(Pteris aquilina); the latter, where not too rank, 
with its feathery green, adds a charm to the 
otherwise monotonous acres of blue. White and 
flesh colours may also be found by those who 
choose to seek for them. No shade is too great 
for this plant. It will grow under the densest 
masses of Holly, and even under the Beech right 
up to the bole. The Spanish Squill (S. cam- 
panulata) is, as regards size, superior to the com¬ 
mon S. nutans, and may be as easily naturalised. 
Some of. the forms of S. campanulata are little 
inferior to the cultivated or Dutch Hyacinth, and 
far handsomer than what is known as the Roman 
Hyacinth (Scilla romana). Modern botanists 
have given our native Bluebell the name of 
“Endymion;” the old name of “non-scriptus” 
seems to be discarded. One of the family—a 
gem—Scilla amethystina, is now very pretty 
with me on rockwork.— Thos. Williams, Orms - 
kirk. 

Zinnia elegans. —Asters are universal 
favourites, but one seldom sees well-grown 
Zinnias. This is the more surprising as the two 
lants require exactly the same treatment from 
rst to last; they are sufficiently like and yet suffi¬ 
ciently unlike to look well planted in the same 
beds, and Zinnias give just those colours which 
Asters want—yellow, orange-scarlet, and crim¬ 
son-red ; there are double and single varieties, 
the double being the best. The flowers resemble 
a double French Marigold, but with good culti¬ 
vation can be got up to any size under 3 in. 
across. The flowers last long, make good cut 
flowers, and are very brilliant in colour. Those 
who have not grown them cannot do better than 
try a packet of seed, or a collection next 
season. Zmnia Darwini is a new hybrid variety 
of dwarfer, more compact growth, with very 
double flowers, growing 1 ft. high and suitable 
for planting with the dwarfer Asters.—J. D. 

Tropasolums in Plant Baskets.— We 
have a good many flower beds made in the form 
of baskets, their outer edges and handles being 
clothed with Ivy. I find Tropieolums very 
effective trained over the handles and allowed to 
mingle with the Ivy. Having a quantity of 
very tall scarlet Tropieolums, we planted them 
early under the shelter of the Ivy, and they 
now form most brilliant and striking masses of 
colour. I may add that these Ivy baskets, well 
filled with brilliant-flowered plants, the edge 
being fringed with trailers, make pretty objects 
in the flower garden.—J. G. 


Orchis foliosa. —This handsome terres¬ 
trial Orchid is one of the finest of the hardy 
kinds which thrive in our climate. It grows 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. or more in height, and pro¬ 
duces long dense spikes of rosy-purple blossoms, 
spotted with a darker hue. It Begins to flower 
about the middle of May, and continues in full 
beauty for a considerable time. In the outdoor 
garden it delights in moist sheltered nooks at 
the base of the rock garden, or in some similar 
place, and it should be planted in deep, light 
soil. It is also perfectly amenable to pot cul¬ 
ture, for which, on account of its neat habit, it 
is peculiarly well adapted, and it associates 
charmingly with other subjects used for green¬ 
house decoration. For this purpose the plants 
should be grown in a cool, airy frame, potted in 
fibry loam enriched with decayed manure, and 
when about to flower removed to the greenhouse, 
where for several weeks they will be a source 
cf great attraction. It is also an effective exhi¬ 
bition plant, and, when well mown, such as we 
saw it a few days ago in Mr. Williams’ nursery, 
at Holloway, it is scarcely inferior to some of 
the more showy Orchids from the Tropica. It 
is a native of Madeira, and has been introduced 
for some considerable time.—W. G. 

Many-flowered Sunflower. — One of 
the most conspicuous objects among hardy peren¬ 
nials in London gardens at the present time is 
the double-flowered perennial Sunflower known 
as Helianthus multiflorus flore-pleno. This is a 
plant that docs not receive the attention that 
from its free-flowering qualities it deserves. For 
the mixed border it is a capital plant. I wonder 
that it is not used as a substitute for the yellow 
Dahlia, a purpose for which it is eminently 
adapted, for the flowers are large, very double, 
are abundantly produced for a long time in suc¬ 
cession, and the plant is thoroughly hardy, and 
may be readily increased by division. I have 
lately seen it planted in beds, along with Dahlias, 
in a London square, and it withstood the smoke 
and dust better than the latter; it flowered 
much freer, and was to my mind a much better 
plant than the Dahlia for London. It may also 
in some places be seen used in the border of 
shrubberies, for which it is also more valuable 
than the Dahlia, it thrives better, and does 
not require annual planting. This plant com¬ 
mences to bloom in June, and continues flower¬ 
ing until October.—T. 

AgeratumOannell’e Dwarf.— Amongst 
the numerous novelties to be seen at Mr. Can- 
noil’s nursery, Swanley, few attract more atten¬ 
tion than this exquisite little bedding plant, 
which is unquestionably the most desirable of 
its class yet brought out. It does not exceed 6 in. 
in height, and assumes a broad, flat head pro¬ 
fusely studded with large clusters of bright 
lavender-coloured flowers. For bedding pur¬ 
poses, especially for carpet bedding, it is a de¬ 
cided acquisition, and has the additional pro¬ 
perty of producing a continuous succession of 
flowers till late in the autumn. 

The Golden Columbine.— This plant’s 
liking for a moist spot has been clearly shown 
this season. A strong specimen of it planted 
along with a number of similar plants in a water¬ 
side bed, the surface of which is only about 4 in. 
higher than the level of the water, is now in the 
most vigorous health. It has thrown up about 
twenty stems, and its flowers, notwithstanding 
the very backward character of the season gene¬ 
rally, are now just on the point of opening; 
while a number of smaller plants on a warm and 
drier spot have all, with one or two exceptions, 
been killed by the winter frost.— T. Smith, 
Netcry. 

The Japan Meadow Sweet for Edg¬ 
ing Beds. —This plant, so largely grown for 
forcing, makes a beautiful permanent edging for 
beds, its foliage being bo ornamental, that even 
without its feathery spikes of white flowers it is 
effective and fresh looking. We have at present 
hundreds of clumps of this plant, all of which 
appear to enjoy the abundance of moisture we 
are experiencing this season.—J. G., Maid¬ 
stone. 

Bedding Petunias. —To prevent Petun'ai 
straggling, “ E.’s ” idea (p. 227) is a good one ; 
but if the bed was covered with galvanised wire 
netting of a large mesh the shoots could be 
twined in and out the meshes in such a manner 
that very little tying would be necessary.— Cor- 
ntsh Chough. 
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Goat's-beard Spinea (S. Aruncua). 


Malope trifida. 


Purple Loosestrife (Lytlirum Salicana). 


Bell-flowered rentstemon (P. campanulatus). 
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Carnation (Dianthua Caryophyllus fl.-pi.). 


Double-flowered Dropwort (Spinca fllipendula fl.-pL). 


Variegated-flowered Monk's-hood (Aconitum 
variegatum). 


Thready Yucca (Y. fllamentosa). 


Noble Yarrow (Achillea fllipendula) 
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THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

The following exttadtt record the dally practice in one of 
the beet gardens in the south of England. It seemed to 
tie that such a concise record of the work done on each 
day would be a more useful reminder for most people 
than the usual form of calendar. Readers in northern 
and cold districts must, as a general rule, allow from 
ini to ffteen days later t or even more (according to lati¬ 
tude and coldness or elevation of district) difference for 
performing the Various operations. 

July 14. —Sowing Snowball and American 
Strap-leaf Turnips. Putting in cuttings of Car¬ 
nations and Pinks under handlights. Planting 
out Wheeler’s Imperial and Carter’s Heartwell 
Early Marrow Cabbages for autumn use. Lay¬ 
ering Strawberry runners, three in a bunch, on 
pieces of tiirt 6 in. square, for making new plan¬ 
tations. Stopping and nailing in the shoots of 
Tomatoes. Looking over Cucumbers and Melons, 
stopping the shoots at one joint past the fruit, 
ana earthing them up a little where required. 
Mulching late Peas and Beans with well-rotted 
manure. 

July Id. —Sowing a little Chervii for autumn 
&lld winter use; also Mustard arid Cress. Taking 
up and dividing a quantity of old Polyanthuses. 
Planting out Celery in trenches. Getting up 
early Potatoes and storing them away for seed. 
Dutch-hoeing among Gooseberries and Currants, 
And ili other growing crops. Gathering Apricots 
fdr bottling. Giving Scarlet Runner Beans a 
good soaking of manure water. Taking the nets 
off Strawberries and putting them over Morello 
Cherries. 

July 10. —Sowing Green Curled and Frazer’s 
Broad-leaved Endive. Pricking off herbaceous 
Calceolarias; also Cinerarias ana Primulas. Pick- 
the dead flowers and nailing and tying 
es on walls. Giving Peach and Nectarine 
trees a good soaking of water. Cutting herbs 
ttild placing them in an open shed to dry. Gather¬ 
ing Raspberries and Red Currants for preserving. 
Renovating the linings round Melon and Cucum¬ 
ber frames, and giving all Pear trees, where 
heavily laden with fruit, a good watering. 

July 17.— Sow'ing Red and White Turnip 
Radishes. Putting in cuttings of different sorts 
Of Pelargoniums. Clearing off a large piece of 
Reas, manuring the ground, and getting it dug 
tip ready for other crops. Training out and peg¬ 
ging down bedding plants, and staking and tying 
m plants on borders. Stopping and nailing in 
the leading shoots of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
other wall fruit. Sticking Peas, and getting 
them earthed up. 

July 18. —Sowing Canadian Wonder dwarf 
French Beans. Potbmg on Begonias, Palms, and 
Dracaenas for table plants. Earthing up early 
Celery when the soil is dry and in workable con¬ 
dition. Clearing off a piece of Broad Beans, 
manuring the ground, and digging it in ridges 
on which to sow Winter Spinach. Stopping and 
pegging down Vegetable Marrows, and giving 
them a good soaking of manure water. Looking 
over Vineries, stopping laterals, and giving afl 
late VineB a good soaking with guano water. 

July 10. —Sowing Spinach. Tying out and 
picking blooms off Fuchsias intended for exhi¬ 
bition. Thinning Turnips. Turning over ma¬ 
nure for making new Mushroom beds. Watering 
Cauliflower, Celery, Lettuce, Endive, and Toma¬ 
toes. Drawing drills for Spinach, and well 
watering them previous to sowing. Giving 
Peaches and Nectarines a good washing every 
evening with the garden engine to keep down 
insects. 

Flowers. 

Ferns. —Maintain a moist atmosphere; water 
growing plants abundantly, dew them gently 
overhead with tepid water, but refrain from 
damping the fronds of Gymnogrammas, Cheil- 
anthes, Maiden-hair, and other such Ferns, and 
re-pot any that have well filled their pots with 
roots and that are not already in largo pots. 
Seedling Ferns must be pricked out after they 
have germinated and can be transferred without 
difficulty from the seed-paus. Spores, i.e., seeds, 
shpuld always be sown as soon as they are ripe, 
and young plants growing on the fronds of Ferns 
should be separated and treated as ordinary 
plants, or the fronds containing them may be 
taken off and layered. Keep a sharp watch 
over insects of all kinds and remove decaying 
fronds. 


Show or Fancy Pelargoniums.— 

The beauty of large-flowered kinds that have 
been the flrst to bloom will now be over, and it 
is not desirable to allow them to push a second 
growth and flower again, which they will if not 
interfered with, as this prevents their being cut 
down and making growth that will bloom early 
next spring. If there be a scarcity of plants to 
take their place, and flowers be required, a por¬ 
tion may be allowed to go on blooming for a 
time. Move at once the plants that flowered 
first into the open air, so as to got the wood 
ripened before they are cut back ; if maturity 
be not effected before cutting back takes place, 
they will not break either evenly or freely. Place 
them in the full sun in an open situation, but do 
not all at once withhold water, as that course 
stops further growth ; no harm will, however, 
be done by letting the soil get dry enough to 
cause them to flag for a few hours ; then give 
water, and when again dry let them go a little 
longer before applying any, and in this way by 
degrees effect the ripening process of the wood, 
which in a few weeks will assume a hard brown 
colour, after which the shoots must be removed 
to within from three to half-a-dozen eyes of 
where they were headed back to the preceding 
year, according to the size of the specimens, 
allowing the greatest length of shoot to remain 
in the case of young plants which it is desirable 
to increase in size. Do not let them get satu¬ 
rated with wet during thunder-storms or con¬ 
tinued rains. When there is an appearance of 
such occurrences Lay them down on their sides. 
Plants that are wanted to be in flower some 
Weeks longer should be well supplied with man¬ 
ure Water, particularly if in small pots and these 
very full of roots. What are called fancy kinds 
push their flowers almost all together, and after 
the general head of bloom is over they should 
be cut back ; they must not, however, be cut 
in nearly so close or into the hard wood as the 
large flowering sorts, or the result will most 
likely be the loss of the plants; neither will it 
be well to expose them in the open air in the 
manner advised for the other kinds; a pit or 
cold frame after flowering will be the most suit¬ 
able place for them, never subjecting them to 
such extreme drought as the large-flowered ones 
will bear. They are equally impatient of too 
much wet, which is generally the cause of their 
dying suddenly in a way which they often do. 

Trees and Shrubs.— Privet, Hawthorn, 
Holly, Yew, and other hedges may now be 
primed with the knife, but where they arc not 
in conspicuous positions that operation may be 
done with the shears. Evergreen shrubs, and 
even choice Conifers, are now being pruned into 
shape with the knife. From Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias, Azaleas, and other'similar things, 
the beauty of which is over, the old flowers are 
being removed, and, where time can be spared, 
the seed-pods also are picked off. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Where Grapes are stoning and show 
the slightest indication to scald, keep the interior 
of the Vinery in which they are as cool at all 
times as a greenhouse until the stoning process 
is over, and not 3 per cent, of the berries will 
be injured. This scalding, as it is termed, con¬ 
sists in the most prominent berries becoming 
soft and brown on one side, as if it had been 
burnt with a hot iron ; sometimes a single berry 
here and there throughout the bunch is affected, 
and in more severe cases the whole side of the 
bimeh is destroyed. Many a bunch which pro¬ 
mised well to begin with has through this been 
reduced to almost nothing in a short time. A 
burning sunshine is the chief cause of the dis¬ 
ease, for in dull, sunless weather nothing of the 
kind takes place. When sufficient air cannot be 
admitted, a temporary shading is often placed 
over the glass outside to keep down the tem¬ 
perature inside. Midsummer Grapes are colour¬ 
ing fast now, and an inch or two more opening 
may be left on the ventilators all night with ad¬ 
vantage ; on mild, wet, dull days the front venti¬ 
lators should not be kept entirely shut. Be care¬ 
ful to keep the Vines from which all the fruit 
has been cut perfectly clean from every form of 
insect. The best eyes from which to raise next 
year’s Vines are those selected from the earliest- 
ripened wood, and this fact in itself should be 
sufficient inducement to ensure attention. 

Pits and Frames. —Cucumbers that have 
been bearing from the Commencement of the 
season, and are now falling off a little, should 


have some of their shoots thinned out, anil 
little fresh soil added to the surface of the W-c 
In this the shoots will strike root from the joint; 
where required, by pegging them down. If tL 
plants be clear from insects, thus treated, the 
I will again push out growth and fruit freely. 

J Melons. —Melons in frames, &c. f will im 
be growing fast, and must receive every »t:*n 
tion in thinning out superfluous shoots, stop 
ping those retained as soon as they reach tii 
sides of the frame ; this will cause them t 
throw out bearing wood. Keep up the neccs 
sary warmth in the beds by slight finings; thee 
will not require now to be so heavy as earlier in th 
season when the weatlmr is cooler, but witi 
late Melons in frames the beds must not h 
allowed to get cold, or the plants make littL 
progress and the summer is too far advance* 
before the eropcomesto maturity. Woodlice are: 
great nuisance where they exist in large mim 
hers in Melon pits or frames, and before tin 
fruit begins to ripen measures should be take: 
for their destruction. They are not at all par 
tieular as to their food ; slices of raw or boilei 
Potatoes, or pieces of Apple placed in the bos 
tom of a few small pots and covered with haj 
or Moss, will attract them in numbers, while bj 
looking over them every morning and destroy 
ing, they can he kept down so as to cause little in 
convenience. It is only where such precaution 
are neglected during the advancing stages c: 
the crop that woodlice exist in such numbers at 
to do serious mischief. 

Wall Fruit Trees. —These will require 
careful attention in trying to keep the legions oi 
aphis and grubs in cheek. On the care and at¬ 
tention, therefore, now paid to keeping insects 
down, and the thinning and regulating the young 
wood so as to get it well ripened, will depend the 
success of the crop next year. In addition to 
handpicking the grubs, the syringe must be 
used freely on wall trees to try to clear them 
from tilth. The shoots of Peaches and Necta¬ 
rines should be kept nailed in as they advance, 
for high winds will do great damage to the young 
gross-growing trees. Now that the proper 
amount of wood can be selected for next years 
crop, superfluous growths should be removed, 
and such young shoots as are retained laid in 
in sucli a manner as not to shade the fruit. 
Young shoots of Figs should be loosened from 
the wall, and Cherries and bush fruits be netted 
to keep them from birds. If the American blight 
puts in an appearance on Apple trees, a little 
soft soap or oil must be rubbed on the parts af¬ 
fected, and if this is done in time, it will effec¬ 
tually stop it from spreading. TliiD out the 
canes of Raspberries where too numerous, and 
secure them against wind breaking them down. 

Vegetables. 

Lato Peas.—As a means of retarding, in 
some measure, the last sowings of late Peas, a) 
as to have them far on in the autumn, the points 
of the shoots may be nipped aut at the spot 
where they show the first flower ; this will in¬ 
duce them to throw out growths at the joints 
lower down, and it also makes them more bushy, 
as they will, thus treated, push two or three 
shoots in the place of one, and will delay their 
cropping from a fortnight to three weeks. As 
to the quantity produced by Peas so treated, it 
does not appear to have any influence either one 
way or the other. The greatest enemy late Peas 
have is mildew, for if this once makes its appear¬ 
ance their cropiping powers are soon over. L> 
as advised at tiie time of sowing, the most open 
airy situations were selected for these lato crops, 
and the row s wore placed far apart, the chief 
measures for avoiding this troublesome parasite 
have been taken ; but if they are ever allowed 
to want water, mildew is certain to follow’, n, 
therefore, the weather be dry, give a copious 
watering once a week, so as thoroughly to 
their roots, and mulch the ground with hah* 
rotten manure for 2 ft. on either side of the 
row's. 

Turnips. — A good breadth of Turnips should 
now be sown, as after this time the Turnip beetle 
is not usually so destructive as earlier in the 
reason. Ground that has been cleared of early 
Potatoes, Peas, or other crops will now be avail¬ 
able for these. It w ill not be necessary to 
it previous to putting in the seed, unless it bo 
a very strong, solid nature, nothing being g 1 "^ 
by doing so; in fact, when the land is 
it does absolute harm by inducing the growth » 
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leaves rather than that of the bulb. Previous 
to sowing hoe the ground 2 in. deep, rake off 
and remove any weeds that may exist, and sow 
the seeds in rows 1 ft. apart, putting in enough 
to allow for loss from the depredations of birds 
or the fly. Before sowing dress the seed with red 
lead; if this be properly done, it will secure 
them from molestation from all birds, except the 
greenfinch, which seems to defy any dressing 
that can be given to seeds. Seed-bearing severely 
taxes the energies of any plant, although all are 
not alike affected by it, nut it is a waste of 
strength to allow anything to seed when the 
seed is useless or not required. For this reason 
Asparagus should have the seeds stripped off as 
soon as they are large enough to take hold of. 
Do not allow them to get large or full grown be¬ 
fore they are taken off, for in that case the 
injury they do is almost complete. Go over the 
beds frequently to remove all weeds. 

Planting Cottager’s Kale.— A good 
space should now be planted with the useful 
Cottager's Kale, as this is a most excellent vege¬ 
table and so hardy that it will stand even our 
severest winters. It is much better to have a 
good breadth of it than to grow several varieties 
of similar Greens that are not equal to it in any 
way. Give the plants 20 in. space in the rows, 
and allow as much between each row*. 

Vegetable Marrows and Endive.— 
Thin out Vegetable Marrows sufficiently, not 
allowing them to get too much crowded, and if 
the situation be at all exposed, secure the shoots 
so that they will not be blown about by the 
wind. .See that they are well supplied with 
water. Wanting this, the plants will not bear 
to the end of the season. Make a sowing of 
the Batavian Endive, and also of the Green 
Curled ; these will come in as an autumn supply, 
as the plants from this sowing will not be so 
liable to run to seed as those sown earlier. Do 
not pat the seed in too thickly, as nearly all of 
them vegetate and are not so liable as many to 
suffer from the ravages of birds or insects. 


TOBACCO POWDER AS AN 

INSECTICIDE. 

Numbers of new remedies for the destruction or 
prevention of insect pests have lately been 
introduced, with the merits of some of w hich I 
am not yet acquainted. Tobacco, however, in 
some form or other, has long been recognised as 
one of the best things for destroying all kinds of 
insects, especially out of doors. It is long since 
I first saw’ snuff used for destroying both green 
and black fly. An old enthusiastic gardening 
friend, w ho was fond of a pinch of snuff, would 
often take out his box and dust some of its con¬ 
tents over his insect enemies whenever lie MW 
them on his favourite plants. It was at that 
time too expensive for general application ; but 
it gave the man who regularly carried a box in 
his pocket many an opportunity, at this season 
of the year, of taking signal and prompt ven¬ 
geance upon his enemies. In destroying insects, 
the old maxim, “A stitch in time saves nine,” 
holds more than good ; for, when aphides have 
thoroughly established themselves on a plant or 
tree, it is a difficult matter to destroy them all. 
If, on the first appearance of insects, a puff of 
powder be dashed among them, it settles them 
directly ; and a good syringing in three or four 
hours afterwards washes off both snuff and dead 
bodies. A man armed w’ith a distributor and a 
supply of dry pow’der will in a short time go 
over a large collection of Roses or a number of 
wall trees ; and, as far as my experience goes, I 
consider that the use of Tobacco powder in the 
open air is better and cheaper than any dressing 
which I have hitherto used in a liquid form. It 
penetrates readily every portion of the tree, 
carrying destruction in its course ; for it is 
astonishing how soon death ensues after the 
powder is sprinkled over them. The best time 
to apply it is when the trees are slightly damp, 
just before the dew clears off early in the morn¬ 
ing ; when the trees, however, are thoroughly 
charged with moisture, I do not think the powder 
is so effectual. The distributor which I use 
is a bottle-shaped india-rubber apparatus, which 
is taken in the palm of the hand, and, when¬ 
ever pressure is applied, the powder is sent flying 
in a cloud of finely-divided particles in any 
direction the operator wishes. All nurserymen 
supply the powder in either small or large quan¬ 
tities. E. H. 
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House and Window Gardening. 


Olivia miniatum as a Window 
Plant. — I have found this to be the best plant 
that has yet come under my notice for dwelling- 
room ornamentation. There are many plants 
which thrive moderately weU in such positions 
during part of the Beasou, and then require 
others to be substituted for them, while they 
are removed to more genial quarters in order to 
re-establish themselves; and there aro others 
which succeed in such positions continuously if 
weU cared for ; but the Olivia miniatum grows 
and flowers beautifully indoors—iti fact, thrives 
with me under positive heglect. I have now a 
plant of it in a 8-in. pot, bearing eleven per¬ 
fectly-formed flowers, as fine as any I ever saw 
produced by this plant, even in a greenhouse, 
and it has been m iny house in the same pot 
eighteen months ; sometimes it has been without 
water two and three months together, and with 
(lust enough on the foliago to kiU most plants ; 
sometimes it has been on the floor between my 
desk and the window, the w indow’ being 3 ft. 
above it; at other times it has stood in a corner 
behind a door, where it got water only when 
some one took pity on it. Yet, in spite of aU 
this, its foliage is in perfect condition, and I now 
look upon the plant in my window as a real gem. 
Last season I had a large plant of it which, 
similarly treated, threw up six strong, well- 
developed flower-spikes, and opened its bios* 
soms most satisfactorily.—J. 

Miniature Fountains. —The accompany¬ 
ing woodcut represents a miniature fountain 
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A Miniature Fountain. 


invented by Messrs. Dick Radclyffe & Co., High 
Holborn. It has been showm on several occa¬ 
sions at horticultural shows, and has been greatly 

admired. It is well adapted for small Ferneries, 
conservatories, or rockw’orks in the open air. 

Aucubas for House Decoration.— 
Among hardy shruls there arc but few that rival 
Aucubas in their brightness or aspect, or in 
adaptability for town planting. Even as pot 
plants for windows or balconies they are in¬ 
valuable, more especially during the winter, 
when any scrap of fresh vegetation is welcome. 
Aucubas will grow in any ordinary garden soil, 
and are easily propagated either bv means of 
seeds, cuttings, or layers ; or, if no facilities for 
their reproduction exist, good bushy little plants 
may be bought for a trifling sum either at the 
nurseries or in Covent Garden. Just at this 
season they commence their growth, and will 
shortly flower, so that if to the other ornamental 
properties are to be added rich scarlet berries, 
male plants or flowers must be procured at 
once. No one who has seen a fine bushy Aucuba 
bearing berries would ever care to see it without 
them at the proper season ; and, as the mechani¬ 
cal part of fertilisation consists in merely con¬ 
veying the powdery pollen from the male plants 
to the little green stigmas of the female flow’ers, 
fruit is easily obtained. Fertilisation is best 
effected with a moist camel’s-hair pencil during 
bright sunny weather. If the pencil or brush 
be first moistened in honey so much the better. 
One male plant grown in a pot will produce 
pollen sufficient for a great many female plants. 
It is best to assist the process of fertilisation 
in the way just described, but if several female 
plants be set in a cool, airy house, and 
a male plant placed among them, they often 
produce heavy crops of fruit without any extra¬ 
neous aid. If only a few plants be grown, 


pollen or male blooms may be obtained from 
some nurseryman for a trifle. If neatly wrapped 
in tinfoil it will preserve its fertilising powers 
for several weeks if kept free from damp. Au¬ 
cubas will last for several consecutive months, 
and will require no attention beyond periodical 
waterings and occasional syringings -with clean 
water.—A. 


POULTRY. 


Breeding Exhibition Birds.— Poultry 
and pigeon sliows have now becomes© popular and 
so thoroughly established that nearly every tow’n 
throughout the United Kingdom holds an exhi¬ 
bition of poultry and pigeons seme time during 
the year. That these exhibitions have become 
so popular is not surprising when it is remem¬ 
bered that they offer to all classes of the com* 
munity opportunities of showing what can bo done 
in breeding fowls and pigeons. Competition has 
much to do with the popularity of shows, for 
most people like to enter into a little friendly 
rivalry with their neighbours, and if they can 
only succeed in producing something more beau* 
tiful or more useful than has hitherto beeh seen, 
then they at once become giants amongst the 
minnow’s, and their desires and labours are re¬ 
warded, to Bay nothing of the pride and self- 
gratilieation w’hich a successful breeder feels as 
he surveys the bird which he has partially 
moulded after his ow r n ideal of beauty, fn hrted* 
ing poultry and pigeons almost the humblest in¬ 
dividual living in the centre of the metropolis 
can indulge his tastes, as the expenses of pur¬ 
chasing and feeding stock are trifling, and in the 
course of a few’ years, with care and judgment in 
breeding, and proper attention to the require¬ 
ments of the birds, a strain may be established* 
that wnll be able to compete successfully against 
all comers at any show’. 

How to Increase the Productive¬ 
ness of Hens. —That much may be done by 
careful selection to increase the laying proper¬ 
ties of hens cart readily be imagined. We have 
only to take the number of eggs a Spanish, Hou- 
dan, or a Leghorn hen w ill lay during a season, 
and compare these with those laid by a Cochin, 
Brahma, or, in fact, any of the sitting breeds, 
and so far as the egg-productiveness of the vari¬ 
eties are concerned the non-sitters will compare 
most favourably with the others. Then even 
amongst, say half-a-dozen, hens of any one of 
the non-sitting breeds, it will be found that some 
are better layers than others. If only the eggs 
from the most prolific hens are set, then, by cort* 
tinning this selection for a few years, a very 
good increase in the egg-production w’ill be ob¬ 
tained. Brahmas as a rule do not lay so many 
eggs as Spanish, as so much of the time of the for¬ 
mer is occupied with their maternal duties, and 
yet wnthin so short a period as three years we 
have almost eradicated the desire for incubation 
is some light Brahmas. One hen has laid the 
w’holo season without having once become 
broody, and her sisters have only desired to sit 
once ; while the number of eggs they have laid 
has likewise shown a marked increase. And there 
can be little doubt, if the same plan of se¬ 
lection is continued for a sufficiently long period, 
that even a variety of non-sitting light Brahmas 
w’hich would lay as well as Spanish or Leghorn, 
could be established. 

Management of the Chickens.— The 

present is about as bad a season for rearing 
chickens as w’e ever remember. Hardly a day lias 
passed without rain falling, and the air has been 
cold, and the ground damp ; and when the birds 
have been poorly fed, and insufficient shelter 
from the rain has been provided, there many 
chickens must have died. Out of fifty chickens 
and a similar number of ducks we have hatched 
this spring, we have only lost two birds ; but 
then w’e take care that they are fed early in the 
morning with barley meal and middlings mixed 
w’ith warm w’atcr and given to them steaming 
hot. Then if the day is very wet and cold, a 
few’ handfuls of Hemp.si-'ed are given to the birds 
about eleven in the msrning, a liberal supply of 
wheat or barley about two in the afternoon, and 
just before they retire for the night another good 
feed of corn is given. At the same time there ia 
ahvays a sheltered place for the bird to get 
under if it is very wet. To keep the birds free 
from insects, it is most important to see there is 
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A dry corner of the run, in which place several 
bushels of dry cinder asheB, old mortar, or 
mould for them to dust in, otherwise they will 
speedily become infested with numerous insects 
which torment and irritate the chickens so much 
that they soon dwindle away and eventually 
die. W. J. N. 


o? fungus—the Giant Puff-ball. This sends them to sleep, 
aud they recover in an hour or two. Apply to the Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge Society, 4, Royal Exchange, for “ Profit¬ 
able Bee Keeping,” by FilleuI, or to any of its deposit¬ 
ories ; cost about 6d.— A. D. 


THE AVIARY. 


The accompanying sketch represents the out¬ 
door aviary with creepers climbing around it. 
It is surrounded by a lawn, and a gravel walk 
leads to the front, which is the only portion of 
the structure which is open. The doDr can be 
•een in the centre. The supports are made of 
ordinary quartering sunk iuto the ground to a 
depth of 2 ft. The sides, back, and roof are of 
match boarding. The roof is further covered 
with corrugated sheet iron, and the whole out¬ 
side is annually painted green. Inside, under¬ 
neath the roof, is a quantity of Furze and 
Heather fastened with wire, in which a variety 
of birds take up their quarters. The sides are 
dotted all over with nests of every description 
mid design, from logs of soft wood to round 
wicker baskets. The inside is whitewashed in 
March of every year. A wire netting is buried 
close to the woodwork, and all round to about the 
depth of 10 in. or 12 in. ; this to keep objec¬ 
tionable visitors away. The floor is thickly 
covered with sand about once a week, and a 
constant supply of water is given to the birds 
every day. In addition to the usual food, any 
titbits are thrown in, such as boiled Potatoes, 
Carrots, Rice pudding, which are greatly en¬ 
joyed by the partakers thereof. In fact this 
little colony of Canaries, Budgerigars. Tur- 
quoisines, elegant Parrakeets, Love Birds, Java 
SpirrowB, foreign Finches and what not, is as 
happy as can be. A. d’A. 


Teaching Parrots to Talk. — The old adajo 
" The Worth of a thing is what It will bring,” is never 
better illustrated than in the prices talking parrots and 
parrakeets fetch. A description of “ G. W. B.’s” bird 
must be sent before anyone can say It can be taught to 
talk. What is its age, colour of plumage ? Where do. • 
it come from ? 

-If taught while young these birds may be made 

to repeat a few words, or even short sentences, such a* 
" Tretty Joey,” “ Pretty little Joey,” “ KIjs me,” and so 
on. I sa v about a thousand of them at a dealer's a few 
weeks since.—W. T. G. 


BEES. 


How to Feed Bee3 Without Honey —Take 
5 lb. of coarse brown sugar; boil it In three pints of 
water until it forma a perfect syrup, and pour off into a 
vessel, such as a large jug, bo as to leave any sediment 
in the saucepan. This will keep for some time, but as it 
need only be made as reuuired the quantities can be pro¬ 
portionately reduced. The best mode of feeding is by 
the use of broad-mouthed pickle bottles filled, and over 
the mouth of which is tied a piece of fine muslin, so that 
when inverted the syrup will percolate through slowly. 
Have a piece of board, round or square, about 0 in. 
across; cut in the «e:itre a hole just the sire of the 
mouth or neck of ti e bottle, place this over the hole in 
the top of Die hive, and fix the bottle in it so that the 
mouth just fits the hole, and the bees will thus feed as 
they like undistui be l. Give a bottleful at one time, and 
cover all with an old hive.—A. D. 

Food for Bees from Sugar —Boil it along time, 
and add a little vinegar to prevent crystallisation. It 
should be made as barley sugar is made, or the latter 
may be used dissolved till it is of the consistence required. 
Piy a visit to Messrs. Neighbour, who l ave attended so 
much to the wants of the cottager in their bje-hives. No- 
fco ly can give better advice than they on the subject of 
b3es.— Dorset. 

How to Commence Bee Keeping.—Obtain 
one stock or more in the autumn; let them weigh, in¬ 
clusive of floor board, not less than 20 lb.—an early 
swarm or swarms of the present year if possible. Straw 
skeps are the cheapest hives and beet for the new begin¬ 
ner. The common domestic bee is the most suitable 
kind. As for general information, we might fill pages 
with useful matter, and do so from time to time; but 
you will do well to get some elementary bee-keeping 
manual for immediate reference, and ask for explana¬ 
tions as you may need them. See Question 400. The 

S resent season promises to be a singularly bad one for 
ees.—D. 

Bee Keeping for Profit.—First get your bees 
and ask for other information as you need it. Get a 
stock in a straw skep in the autumn; let it be an early 
swarm of the present year if possible. The stock should, 
to title well over the winter, weigh not less than 20 11)., 
floor board inclusive. Put it on a stand in a sheltered, 
sunny place, and protect well through the winter with a 
cone of straw or other covering, especially keeping it 
dry. Straw skeps are the best and cheapest hives for 
novices. You can take honey when there is any to spare 
in the autumn by burning in the hive a spry small piece 
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AQUARIA. 


It .4 easy to render an aquarium something more 
than an ornament. The animalcule in the water 
are most interesting to observe under a micr#- 
scope, and they form a complete study to the 
physiologist. These minute animals are nearly 
all transparent, so that the arrangement of their 
organs and the circulation of the blood are easily 
made visible. Wo refer our readers toabookHpon 
pond life by II. Slack, which contains a concise 
account of their structure. Fresh-water fleas 
are visible to the naked eye ; they develop bv 
thousands if the aquarium is left untouched. 
It is better to have a separate vessel for each 
description of animal life, as they prey upon one 
another. When endeavouring to secure fresh 
specimens of animalcuhe for your aquarium, 
especially Hydra viridis or Hydra fusca, a bottle 
attached to a stick should be used, and closely 
examined after each dip with a pocket micro¬ 
scope. 

Often in an aquarium it is possible to see green 
leaves rolled up into small cylinders, fastened 
up at one end, moving slowly about, also cylin¬ 
ders built up of grains of sand. After a little 
observation a small black head is seen protruding 
from the leaf or sand-case. The above arc the 
habitations of caddis-worms, who ar& dwellers 
in the water until they are metamorphosed into 
flies. In Rennie’s “ Insect Architecture '* some 
account will be found of their habits. The 
caddis-worms can be easily collected if the 
river weeds are searched over ; many ponds will 
also be found to contain them. 


The Cape Pondweed.—I have a fine plant of 
Aponogeton distachyon, which has been growing In a pot 
at the bottom of an aquarium for three years, but it does 
not bloom.—P. F. C. 

Beetles afid Fish.—The larvic of water beetles 
will destroy small fish when placed together in an aqua¬ 
rium.- N. it. G. 

Decayed Vegetation In Aquarium.- A dipping 
tube will easily remove decaying vegetation from your 
aquarium ; tie a sponge to a stick to cleanse the Bides. 

B. 8. 

Water Snails for Aquarium—Fresh water 
snails will be found in abundance clinging to the weeds 
in ponds; different species will be found under the stones 
in rivers.—N. R. G. 

Home Pets.—Tortoises will eat Dandelion and Let¬ 
tuce leaves if no moisture rests upon them. In White’s 
“History of Selbome” there is an account of the food 
tortoises prefer, viz., Strawberries, ripe Gooseberries, 
green Peas, Lettuce, and Dandelion leaves.—G. J. 

-If these are fed upon bread and milk or green 

stuff (which they prefer) they will thrive wonderfully. I 
have ha I considerable experience with the above, having 
been some time in the Southern States of North America, 
where they abound.—C. H. H. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 



How to Make G-ood Vinegar. — 
To every gallon of water put 4 lb. of the 
coarsest Bugar you can get ana 1 lb. of treacle ; 
boil them together, and keep skimming the 
liquor as long as any scum rises, then pour it 
into a suitable vessel, let it stand till cool 
enough to work, and then place in it a toast 
spread with yeast of a size proportioned to the 
quantity made. Let it ferment a day or two, 
and then beat the yeast into it; put it into a keg 
or glass vessel (a sulphuric acid carboy is a good 
article to put it in), place a piece of slate or tile 
over the bung-hole, to allow the fermentation to 
escape, and place it where it can receive the heat 
of the sun for the greater part of the day. It 
should be made in May, and it will be fit for use 
in the autumn. However, it is not too late to 
make it now. It will keep well, and will do 
well for pickling ; it is far superior to the vinegar 
made from the so-called Vinegar plant, which, 
by-tbe-by, is no plant at all, and the vinegar 
made from • it is comparatively worthless.— 
G. F. B. 

- The following is an excellent receipt for 

making vinegar of fine flavour, very strong, and 
which will keep many years. To each quart of 
full ripe and well-crushed Gooseberries add 3 
quarts of boiling water ; let it stand twenty Jour 


hours, then strain it. Previous to putting the 
liquor into the barrel or jar add to each gallon 
1J lb. of coarse sugar, let it remain one year, 
then bottle for use. —Botolph. 

How to Make Vinegar from the Vinegar 
Plant.— Put into a small, open, earthenware pan, about 
} lb. foots sugar, ^ lb. treacle, pour on 3 quarts of boiling 
water, put the plant into the mixture when nearly cold ; 
keep in a dry, warm, dark cupboard for six or seven 
weeks ; boil ami strain the vinegar with one tablespoonful 
of Balt when taken from the plant. It is then fit foruae. 
There will be a new plant every time, which it will be 
necessary to keep, as the old plant will wear out in two 
or three times using. I 

Rhubarb Wine. — I believe the wine 
made as follows to be much superior to 
many of those sold as champague. To every 
gallon of water (rain water is best) add 
5 lb., or more if you like, of ripe Rhu¬ 
barb cut into lengths of about an inch ; let 
it stand until the Rhubarb sinks to the bottom, 
which it will do after first sinking and then 
rising again ; stir it well with a clean flat stick 
three times a day; then strain or squeeze the 
macerated substance through a coarse cloth. 
To every gallon of the liquor thus procured 
add 4 lb. of good loaf sugar and the juice of 
two lemons and the rind of one ; put it into 
the vessel that is to hold it, and if you wish 
to fine it, which is not necessary, you can do 
so in the usual way with isinglass. When it 
has done fermenting bung it down. This is 
a really good wine, but like other wines it 
vastly improves by keeping.—G. F. B., Cheri- 
foa, Hants. 

-To every 4 lb. of fruit -well bruised with a mallet, 

cut In 3 -in. lengths, and put into a wooden vessel -add 
1 gallon of water, stirring the same twice a day for a 
week ; then Btrain, and add 4 lb. of loaf or crystallised 
sugar to each gallon, well Btirrlng until the sugar is dis¬ 
solved then put into a barrel with Joz. of dissolved isin¬ 
glass. and let it stand until the hissing ceases, then clo 3 elv 
hung. It will be ready for use in three months. Avoid 
tin or metal vessels.—F. M. 

— Put to each gallon of cold water 5 lb. of Rhubarb 
U-t it stand a week, stirring occasionally. Put into a barrel 
sugar, Seville Oranges, and Lemons in the proportion of 
31 lb. of sugar, one Seville Orange, and one Lemon to 
each gallon of the liquid; strain the liquid into the 
barrel, and let it stand for a few days, then stop it down 
with mlittle isinglass and brandy. It is os well to boil 
the water before putting the Rhubarb in it, but It 
should be allowed to become quite cold before the Rhu¬ 
barb is added.—C. H. 

Bottling Fruit —I have seen both in France and 
America vegetables such as Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, <fec 
also fruits of various sorts, preserved in glass bottles, ami 
retaining almost as good a flavour as when fresh gathered. 
Can anyone favour me with a receipt for the same ?— 
Robin Redbreast. 

Piccalilli. — Ho.v can I make this? — John 
Evans. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

323. —Night-flowering Oereus.— Seven 
years ago I had a plant of this given me with one 
bloom on it. I put it in a larger pot at once. 
At the bottom I put in a small quantity of rub¬ 
bish and filled up with sandy soil. Every spring 
when my Cucumber frame is made up, I put it 
in it. About tho beginning of July it blooms, 
sometimes five or seven blooms being out at once, 
and in a week or two three or four more. It 
has bloomed every year since I have had it; one 
year three times. The blooms are large and 
very beautiful, pure white, very sweet-scented, 
and last only one night. They perfume the 
whole house while they last. In the winter the 
plant requires very little attention, only to be 
kept from the frost, and now and then have a 
little water.— Flora. 

325.—Treatment of Pansies, Wall¬ 
flowers, and Forget-me-nots.— Unless 
you resided far north we should not recommend 
any such course as you propose. Pansies, Wall¬ 
flowers, and Myosotis are ail esteemed amongst 
the hardiest of plants, except the winter be un¬ 
usually severe, as was the last. If your situa¬ 
tion causes you to mistrust the climate, plant 
out in a cold frame certainly, but try some out¬ 
doors also, and we think you will find that you 
need not further for their sakes trouble about 
cold fiancs.—A. D. 

331 .—Evergreen and Fruit Trees for 
Cottage Walls.— You may try Morello 
Cherries, any early Plums and Pears, also Cur¬ 
rants and Gooseberries, trained against your 
walls. All these fruits thrive and ripen well on 
a north aspect, or where only a small portion of 
sunshine is seen. For evergreens nothing will 
succeed like Ivy; it is by far the best of all 
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evergreen climbers. Mix with it spring-bloom¬ 
ing Clematis, scarlet-berried Pyracanthaa, 
Honeysuckles, &e., and these will give colour on 
tli 2 green background.—A. D. 

332. —Double Indian Pink.— The ma¬ 
jority of the Dianthus family are very hardy. 
We have found Sweet Williams, Indian Pinks, 
and Carnations to stand the past winter admir¬ 
ably. There are many hybrids perennial, but 
to keep the stocks vigorous cuttings should be 
put in now taken from the young base growth. 
The thinning out of the shoots will also benefit 
the plant. Some of these double hybrids pro¬ 
duce seed, but it is uncertain.—A. D. 

333. — Wall Plants.— In a cold, bleak 
situation, such as you name, no plants that grow ) 
to 1 ft. or more in height could stand the blasts 
of wind with such a poor foothold. The best 
things would be carpet Sedums and some of the 
h.irdy Sempervivums ; these would make a per¬ 
fect mass of evergreen and bloom in the sum¬ 
mer. Wallflowers and Snapdragons will do well 
od walls, but your position would probably be 
too trying ; in any case carpet with Sedum acre | 
and 8. a. aureum, Lydium cameutn and glaucum, I 
and prick in plants of any dwarf hardy things, 
and see what will stand as an experiment.—A. 

339. —Ink for Zinc Labels.— The best 
material, because most enduring, is fresh-made 
black paint, the names being written with a very 
small brush. A coat of varnish afterwards is a 
great advantage. 

340. —Columbines. —We find Columbines 
lack good colour in many species this year, no 
doobt from lack of sunshino or its equivalent 
light and so much rain. Save seed and sow it 
when ripe and get young plants ; this is the best 
rule to adopt to keep Aquilegias in good form. 
-A. 

342.—Plants for a Shady Room- 
All these plants, with Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, &e., should do well in a shady 
room, provided they are given all possible light 
from the window's. In such a position water 
will be wanted more sparingly than in a sunny 
position. Stand the Camellia out in the open 
air now, slightly shaded on hot days, and do not 
allow the roots to become dry. 

351.— Shoots of Roses Dying.— It is 

di hcult to assign a reason for Rose shoots droop- 
in;. Ih 2 roots may have been attacked by 
3omc kind of grub, probably the larva of the 
cockchafer. With respect to watering this must 
be guided by the weather, if hot and dry two 
good soakings per week will benefit them. The 
evening is the best timo to water, as the plants 
derive lull benefit from the moisture during the 
nights. 


of lime to 3 pints of water, let it stand for 
thirty-four hours, then strain and bottle it for 
thirty-four hours more; when the leaves are 
ready mix a glass of the liquid in one of water, 
put in the leaves, and they will be ready when 
the centre fibre is a good colour.— Botolpii. 

362.— Blackberry Bushes.— There are 
several grand varieties, ami if you will apply to 
Mr. Robert Parker, Tooting, he can give you in¬ 
formation respecting them. The kinds are of 
American origin, the fruit very large, and some 
have beautiful foliage. 

364.—Sowing Seeds of Pansies, Ver¬ 
benas, &c. —Sow all your seeds at once, in 
the frame by all means ; open beds are out of 
the question this year. Pansies sown now will 
bloom early in the spring. Sweet Williams 
should have been sown earlier, but still will 
make good plants to bloom next summer; we 
sow in April. Verbenas may germinate, but 
would do better in a gentle warmth, and Pyre- 
thrum will grow anywhere, but best under glass. 
Should bright sunshine come, shade daring the 
middle of the day.—A. 

345.— Packing Strawberries for 
Travelling. —Strawberries are picked for mar¬ 
ket in the following manner : Small baskets or 
“punnets,” as they are termed, containing one 
pound of fruit, arc lined with Strawberry leaves, 
covering the bottom of the punnet and placing 
a row round the inside so that a portion of the 


319.— Root-eating Insects.— Try and 
trap as many of the grubs as you can before 
planting again. Insert sliced Potatoes, Cab¬ 
bage and Lettuce stumps, or anything of a suc¬ 
culent nature thickly in the soil, and examine 
them in the evening and early in the morning. 
You will probably catch a number of the grub 
in tliis way. When you plant again insert a 
bait near each plant. These grubs work up from 
the bottom, so persevere until they are exter¬ 
minated.—C. 

334, 355.—Heating Greenhouses by 
Gas.—I have a small greenhouse very satis¬ 
factorily heated by means of gas, with a small 
ventilating shaft outside which carries away any 
noxious smell which, if badly constructed, might 
arise. My apparatus consists of a gas jet com- 
m inicating with a pipe extending the length of 
m y small greenhouse and terminating outside as 
described. The air is rendered moist by means 
of a small water-lank placed on the top of tlio 
pipe. Tho heat is easily regulated and the cost 
moderate. I had mine from Messrs. Soper & 
Cookrey, ^as engineers, Railway Arches, Vaux- 
liall, London, S.E.— Veritas. 

346.—Rose Trees not Blooming.— 
Your Provence Rose has perhaps suffered from 
keen, cold winds. Shoots coming up from the 
roots ought to be healthy and carry flowers ; 
i*v ct vr •» "».»«• - •'•■"’ts to Ixs removed into fresh 
soil, as where it is may be starved and exhausted. 



An Out door Aviary (see p. 211). 


354.—Cuckoo Spit.— The insect is tho 
maggot or larva of the Tettigonia spumaria ; it 
l*netrates the stem of the plant upon which it 
is deposited, and the froth surrounding it is the 
sap voided as an excrement. The best way to 
remove it is to draw the fingers up the plants and 
dip them in a bowl of water. If this fails to 
remove the insect, take it off with a camel’s-hair 
brush or the point of a small knife.—A. D. 

361.— Skeleton Leaves. —In Beeton’s 
“Home Pets” we are told to gather the leaves 
from the middle of summer to September; put 
them in one gallon of soft water, let them scak 
for almost a month, and then take out a leaf and 
try it; if it is ready the green coat will rub eff 
directly and leave the fibre. Some will take two 
months before they are ready, but you can al- 
v*ys tell by rubbing the leaf rather gently. 
After obtaining the skeletons of the leaves place 
them in onequart of water with t wotablespc onf uls 
of chloride of lime well mixed ; let them remain 
about twelve hours and they will be perfectly 
w hite; keep them in a close box till you want 
. to U3e them. The best and most ornamental 
w *y to mount them is to get either round or 
oval shades and gilt or black stands ; cover the 
stand with velvet, black or coloured according 
to taste, and then arrange the leaves so as to 
form a pretty group, when the shade is placed 
over; with chenille it will be a very handsome 
ornament.—C. E. B. 

— Wash the leaves in warm water, then 
phee them in a pan of water for some weeks, 
then rub them gently between the fingers, keep- 
^2 them under the water ; this must be done 
a -veral times. To bleach them take £ lb. chloride 


leaves stand up slightly above tho rim. Tho 
fruit is sorted into firsts and seconds, and is 
packed each kind separately in the punnets, 
“topping up” with some of the best berries. 
Some little art is required in arranging the fruit 
so that it docs not rise above the rim of the 
punnet. Each punnet is covered with leaves 
and is enveloped in paper and packed into square 
shallow boxes or baskets. Two rows of punnets 
are placed in the bottom of tho basket, thin 
laths being laid upon them, upon which another 
lot of fruit may be placed, and so on until the 
baske : is filled. Three or four layers of punnets 
may be thus placed in each basket. If there is 
any space between the top layer and the basket 
lid fill up with some soft material. Some growers 
do not take quite so much pains, but fruit thus 
packed will travel a longdistance without injury 
and will come out quite fresh. Both punnets 
and baskets may be obtained through any 
fruiterer or salesman in Covent Garden Market. 
Tho former cost about 7s. per gross, and ham- 
ers may be bought for Is. each, or old Orange 
o*ei will answer the purpose very well. If 
yoa have fruit to dispose of you should put 
yourself in communication with a salesman in 
Covent Garden, who would probably procure 
what you require. I should mention that the 
leaves employed for garnishing tho punnets 
should be gathered overnight. They are then 
more pliable and arc easily arranged in the pun¬ 
nets, and tho fruit should be as much as possible 
gathered early in the morning. Not only does 
fruit gathered in the sun lose its fresh appear¬ 
ance but it loses considerably in weight.—J. C. 


Give your Gloiro de Dijon a shift into a pot a 
size larger, but you must not expect such a Rose 
to do well in such confined root limits. It is a 
strong grower, and should be planted out in 
some warm position.—A. 

358.—Plants for Window Box in 
Shade. —Use Creeping Jenny, Musk, and blue 
Lobelia intermixed to run over the front of tho 
box, and train Ivy-leaved Geraniums and Canary 
Creepers over behind ; Campanula carpatica 
(dwarf blue), a white Pansy or Viola, a dwarf 
scarlet Geranium, and a Fuchsia or two will give 
an ample mixture, and should give plenty of 
bloom m the shade. Experience of the peculiar 
position, however, will soon tell you what will 
thrive best.—D. 

366. — Newly-planted Vines not 
Growing. —The season has hitherto been most 
unfavourable for newly-planted Vines outside. 
Keep the atmosphere in the house healthy, using 
plenty of moisture when the weather is bright 
(and I trust bright weather is coming), shutting 
the house up close, say at four o’clock in the 
afternoon on fine days, giving a little ventilation 
again in the evening. In this way growth will 
be encouraged, and when growing fairly liquid 
manure may be given with advantage. It would 
have been better if the planting had been de¬ 
layed till spring. If any portion of the stem 
was exposed outside perhaps the severe winter 
may have injured it. The stem and roots should 
have been protected with litter during the sharp 
wcathor, tlie only chances to keep a growing 
atmosphere and temperature in the house, ana 
feed the roots when they require it.—E. H. 
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37*2.— Climbers for the North of I cause then it is enabled from time to time to I 343.— Sowing 1 Pinks. —The late Mr. Glen- 


England.—I have seen an excellent effect 
produced by Ivy trained in connection with the 
plants named by your correspondent; spaces 
were left between the Ivies for the Roses, 
, Clematis, &c M and upon which the Ivies were 
not allowed to encroach. The Ivy ran up 
quickly, and as a good portion of the house was 
soon covered with greenery, the slower-growing 
things could bo waited for. Miss Alice made 
a mistake in planting little plants ; she ought 
to have procured the strongest plants available 
that would move with good root*. Most of the 
nurserymen keep climbing plants in pots, and 
some strong plants might be obtained and 
planted now. Most of the seedsmen in Liver¬ 
pool keep small cases of artificial manures, such 
as Stanaen’s, Goold’s, and others, and they 
create no bad smell, therefore might be used 
anywhere ; good results generally follow their 
use.—H. 

356. —Vine Leq,ve3 Polling’.— Deficient 
ventilation during the moist sunless weather 
which we have experienced this season may be 
the cause of some Vines suffering. Give air 
freely during the day and leave on a little at 
night for a fortnight, at the expiration of which 
time the house may on line days be closed about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

357. —Failure of the Scarlet Thorn. 
—The roots of the Thom have undoubtedly 
either perished or become so inactive as to stop 
the circulation of the sap. Consequently the 
plant does not start into growth. The best 
plan would be to replace it with another healthy 
tree.—J. C. 

359. —Propagating 1 Mulberry Trees. 
—Mulberry trees may be propagated either by 
means of cuttings or seeds. By the former 
method good-sized branches some 18 in. in 
length are inserted quite one-half of their length 
in a shady situation. Take off the cuttings as 
soon as the leaf has fallen. In order to raise them 
from seed wash some of the ripest berries 
until the seeds are separated from the pulp. 
Sow them in March in a pit of light soil, cover 
very thinly, keep moist, and place in a frame or 
shady situation.—J. C. B. 

363.—How to Make Paint.— You cannot 
do better than procuresome of the Anti-Corrosive 
Paint which is sold by colour merchants, oilmen, 
and ironmongers by the pound in a dry powder. 
If you cannot easily get the oil specially pre¬ 
pared for this paint, a small piece of patent 
dryers to each pound of paint may be added when 
mixing it with the linseed oil. A cheap paint 
may be made by drying whitening, pounding it 
finely, sifting it through a fine sieve, and adding 
a sixth of white lead and enough linseed oil to 
make it work properly.—B. 

329.—How to Make an Ivy Bower. 
—We should strongly advise planting Ivy in a 
tub ; pots are liable to crack in frosty weather, 
in which case there would be a dtficulty in 
supplying the plants with sufficient moisture. 
Determine upon the height of the bower, and 
place a stout stake of proportionate length to the 
ivy ; when it reaches the top of the stake stop 
it and proceed according to the instructions 
given at p. 33. In hot weather water the Ivy 
copiously twice a week with manure water. 

344.—The Hare’s-foot Fern Turning 
Yellow. —The Fem has probably received too 
much water ; allow it to dry out between each 
watering, keeping it in a cool, shady, moist 
situation. This Fern is very impatient of stag¬ 
nant moisture at the root; it succeeds best when 
planted in a basket in a compost of very fibrous 
peat. 

376. — Blooming but non-Fruiting 
Pear Trees. —The trees evidently require 
more support. Mulch the surface as far as the 
roots extend 4 in. or 5 in. thick with good 
manure at once. In the autumn, if the soil is 
bad, some of it may be removed, and some turfy 
mould got to replace it round the roots: but in 
many cases the mulching alone will suffice.—E. 

377. —Bose Buds Falling off. —The 
weather has probably proved too cold and wet 
fbr Marfchal Kiel Roses in the open air. It is 
tkz tendcrest of all the Teas. During such a 
season water of any sort would not be needed, 
and probably you have been too kind. The 
Rose invariably does best on ts own rwts, be* 
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renew itself by means of root suckers. Keep 
the plant attended to during the summer, so that 
its wood may be ripened as much as possible, 
and if next spring is more favourable, it may 
then succeed bettor.—A. 

383.— Pumpkin Culture.— Mulch the sur¬ 
face round the hills with stable litter, and train 
the shoots over it, pegging them down as they 
advance ; stopping any leader that seems dis¬ 
posed to run away without forming side shoots. 
In this way the ground will all be furnished, and 
a good result obtained; the mulching will sup- 

ort the plants, keep the fruit clean, and keep 

own weeds.—E. 

394. — Quantity of Salt and Lime for 
300 square yards of Ground.— If there 
are no crops growing on the land when the lime 
and salt are applied in autumn, and it is not in¬ 
tended to crop it before the following spring, 
the quantities given will not be too much. I 
think I should put the salt on in autumn, but 
defer the liming to February, forking it in 
lightly. -H. 

387.—Propagating Frame Heated by 
a Paraffin Lamp from a Cooking 

Stove. —Construct your frame as you would 
an ordinary one, but add to it a closed chamber 
beneath some 2 ft. in height, and with a door in 
the back to admit of access to the lamp, which 
should be placed within the chamber. The floor 
ot the frame should consist of slates freely 
pierced with small holes, through which the 
heat can ascend, and inside the frame and over 
the slates should be placed 4 in. of Cocoa fibre 
refuse. This will make an excellent plunging 
material, keep tlie pots moist, and help to purify 
any ascending gases.—A. 

395. —Sowing Cabbage for Spring! 
Use. —South of London the large-growing Cab¬ 
bages, such as Enfield Market, may be sown 
about the 25th of July, and the small early sec¬ 
tion, such as Atkin’s Matchless and Early York, 
the first or second week in August. North of 
London the former maybe sown according to the 
backwardness of the situation from the 13th to 
the 20th of this month, and the small early sec¬ 
tion from the 22nd to about the 2nd of August. 
It is best to sow at two different periods of about 
eight or ten days’ interval. 

399.—How to Destroy Ants.— There 
is no safer and more effectual remedy than by 
the application of boiling water. Of course the 
use of this depends largely upon the position 
in which the ants are, but where it can bo used 
freely it kills wholesale. If not possible try a 
considerable sprinkling of mustard. It is very 
trying for insects when fresh and pungent.—D. 

402.—Food tor Leeks and Celery— 
On most soils and for practical purposes gene¬ 
rally, almost any kind of good rotten manure 
may be used in the trenches. In dressing Celery 
for the table, only a comparatively smallportion 
ultimately finds its way upstairs, the rest is 
waste. If this waste was reserved for the next 
crop mixed with stable manure, good results 
would be obtained. Soot is an excellent manure 
for both Leeks and Celery, and may be used in 
a liquid form or scattered occasionally along the 
trench. Guano also may be used m a liquid 
form occasionally, so also may superphosphate, 
and the drainings from the stable or cowshed 
will always be useful.—E. H. 

405.—Pear and Plum Trees from Cut¬ 
tings. —It is scarcely worth while to propagate 
Plums and Pears from cuttings as it is an un¬ 
certain process. As soon as the leaves fall in 
autumn select the cuttings, choosing pieces of 
short-jointed wood of the same season’s growth, 
about 8 in. or 9 in. long, with a heel of old wood 
attached ; cut the base smoothly close to a joint 
if the heel cannot be had, and plant in a moist 
north border, in rows 1 ft. apart, and 6 in. 
apart in the rows; plant firmly, burying the 
cutting up to the last eye or so. When bright 
weather comes in spring mulch with old tan or 
manure to keep the bed moist, and water if very 
dry. Some kinds of Apples may be easily pro¬ 
pagated by sowing off large branches and plant¬ 
ing firmly in- a moist border. I have some nice 
little trees now bearing excellent crops of fruit 
raised from cuttings. All the Codims, Bumot, 
and some others root freely when cut off close 
! to those rough knotty surfaces commonly form¬ 
ing on the branches.—E. H. 


nie’s instructions for sowing Pinks were as 
follows : “ Sow the seed at the end of March 

or the beginning of April. Take an 1 l£-in. pot 
and fill it with finely-sifted mould, drawing a 
board over the top to make the surface even; 
lay on the seed and cover it over with very fine 
mould, and give a gentle watering, covering the 

1 >ot with a glass.” No artificial heat is required. 

. have a pot of Pinks sown on May 18, and now 
in their second leaf. Most likely the strong 
ammonia rising from the horse manure has burnt 
your seeds, or the heat of the manure has burnt 
them, or they have been allowed to dry up, or 
to get too wet. You are too late to try again 
this year; better order plants from a good 
nursery at once to be delivered in September. 
Good border Pinks are not expensive, and by 
leaving the selection of kinds to the nursery¬ 
man you will get better value for your money. 
—J. D. 

-1 have found that Pink seel, as well 

as that of all the Carnation tribe, will germinate 
most freely in a cool frame in ordinary soil, and 
come up quickly. It is possible that your seed 
was not good ; but, assuming that it was, it had 
certainly decayed. We must incline to the be¬ 
lief that it could not have been good, or that 
the heat and steam from the manure killed the 
seed as soon as it germinated. Simply place the 
pan in a cold frame or under a hana-lighfc. 

373.—Celery all the Year Round.— 
//. C. —It is quite possible to have Celery all the 
year routn 1 . Sow the first crop in January in a 
hotbed or in a hothouse near the glass. The plants, 
when large enough, must be pricked out into 
another hotbed, or they may be potted singly in 
small pots and grown on carefully without 
check, potting them into larger pots as they re¬ 
quire it, and keeping them near the glass. In 
April plant them out under handliglits on a pre¬ 
pared bed, three plants under each Tight. Earth 
them up by raising the soil in a cone-shaped 
mound round them. A strip of paper should 
be tied loosely round each plant before the earth 
is added. Another pinch of seed may be sown 
in February, and the main crop in March. Both 
sowings should be made in gentle heat under 
glass. Sow in the open air in April and again in 
May. Celery being a biennial under ordinaiy 
culture, the May-sown plants will not “ bolt” 
till late in the following year.—E. H. 

Renovating old Carnations and 
Pinks. — I have a large bed of mixed Carnations 
and Pinks which are rather old, and their ap- 
learance is not so dwarf and neat as I should 
ike. I have no time to layer each year so as to 
have a number of young dwarf plants always on 
hand. What I wish for is plenty of moderate¬ 
sized blooms for cutting. Under the circum¬ 
stances what would you advise?— Clericus. 
[Prick the soil from under the plants carefully 
with a piece of a pointed stick ; and replace it 
with a little fresh sandy loam. Strip the dead 
leaves, &c. from the bases of the shoots, and peg 
them down all round, or layer them as shown 
in the woodcut in the present number of Gar¬ 
dening. Then put enough soil to cover the 
stems ef the shoots but not the points. Next 
spring the whole of the plants can be lifted if 
required, and a host of young plants will be 
found.] 

Bed ding 1 Violas.— Messrs. Dicksons & Co., 1,Water - 
loo Place, Emnlnirgh, wish us to state in respect to beti¬ 
ding Violas that in a season such ns this they certainly 
deserve all that can be said In their favour, for, while 
all the ordinary bedding plants are looking miserable 
under the continued dreuchings aud low temperature 
they have been subject to, the Violas have been bloom¬ 
ing in all their usual profusion. They believe that many 
of our readers might be interested in seeing some of the 
beautiful varieties of recent introduction, and to gratify 
this wish they will be glad to send (on receipt of sir 
stamps, to defray the cost of tin box and postage) a 
selection of blooms that they think will encourage their 
admirers to persevere in their culture. 

Lily of the Valley.—I shall feel obliged by 
your informing me what is the best soil and the best posi¬ 
tion in which to plant the Lily of the Valley.—& G. 
[The Lily of the Vally is not at all particular os to sr*il. 
and, in fact, will thrive under trees and in many spots 
where other flowere will not live. Like most of its rela¬ 
tives, however, it does best in a Lgi.:. rub, and deep 
loam, and a partially shady position suit* it best. Wc 
saw it naturalised by the acre in woods the other uay.] 

Rose Cuttings in Water.— Robin Redbreast.— A 
little charcoal may be put in the water to keep it sweet. 
Extra water when needed must also be supplied Cuttings 
consisting of young growths torn from the older shook* 
with a little heel are the best. The ret* is all fully ex¬ 
plained in the article we gave a weak or two back. 
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Cucumbers Damping- off at the Point. - My 
Cucumbers damp off when they get about 8 in. or 4 in 
long. My greenhouse is 11 ft. high, 24 ft. long, ami 12 ft. 
wide. It is heated by two rows of 4-in. hot-watir pipes 
allround. Is such a house adapted for Cucumber grow¬ 
ing? My plants are strong and healthy— Amateur. 
[Such a hfeUBe is all that can be desired for Cucumber 
growing. If the plants are healthy there is no reason 
why good fruit should not be obtained. The shoots 
should be kept stopped at one joint beyond the fruit, 
to allow one leaf beyond the fruit and pinch out the 
growing point of the shoot. Do not let the shoots get 
too crowded, rather remove one or two naw and then. 
Fertilise the blooms, and see what effect it has. ] 

Heating 1 by Flues.—What length of flue would l>e 
required to heat a lean-to greenhouse, 13 ft. by 7 ft. ; 
would once tlirough be enough ? Ought the furnace to be 
inside or outside ? Is there any great objection to its 
being inside?—J. J. 8. [Once along the front will be 
sufficient to keep all frost out. The furnace must be 
outside, as the sulphur arising from it if placed inside 
would kill ever}’ plant,] 

Failure of Lilies.—I gave some Lily bulbs to a 
friend this spring, who planted them, and they came up 
about 6 in. and then died away ; while those I replanted 
are going to flower. My friend's white Lilies which have 
bloomed well for years, have died the same ; but his 
next door neighbour has some which look perfectly 
healthy.— Amateur. [Wet and frost were no doubt the 
cause. Your soil was better drained probably. ] 

Keeping Plants in Winter —I intend procuring 
a small stove to burn oil in a room to keep it aired daring 
the winter months. Could I keep Geraniums, Calceo¬ 
larias, Fuchsias, Ac., in that room from the frost and 
cold without injury to the plants ?—A. A. H. K. [Yes, 
it you place the plants low and the lampen a table.] 
Cutting: down Turk’s Cap Lilies. — I have 
tome of these which bid fair to flower well in my front 
garden. Will it be best to cut them down after flowering, 
or let the stems die off to the bulb?— Amateur. ILet 
them die down naturally ] 

Fern Fronds Growing Spindly —I have a small 
Fern case in which are some black Spleenworts, and their 
fronds, which have come up since I planted them, aro 
spindly and out of proportion to the old ones. Why is 
tliis? The ease is in the middle of the room with south 
aspect.—J. C. G. [The fronds are “drawn” from want 
of air and light.] 

Rose Leaves Turning: Rusty.— F. FI—As far as 
we can judge from the leaves sent us, the roots are iu an 
unhealthy state. 

Malformation of Rose Blooms —E. G. Raby.— 
Trobably caused by green fly or grubs attacking the buds 
whilst in a small state. 

Grapes Scalding: —J. E. it-This is caused by the 
sun, and inefficient ventilation. 

Names of Plants — IF. C. Reid.—We cannot name 
sneh plants as Fuchsias from simple leaves only, and 
neither do we undertake to name florist flowers, which 
can only be done by a specialist. Send flowering shoots 
to Mr. Cannell, the Nurseries, Swanley, Kent. Percy 
Morgan. —1, The climbing Tea plant (Lycium barbaruni) ; 

2, the Red Campion (Lyclmis diuma) ; 3, the Yellow 
Fumitory (Cory dal is lutea). Alfred J. Whitworth,— 
Noble’s Meadow Sweet (Spiraea Nobleana). 

300 .— Books —If ' Franconia" gets the following 
two kooks (published by Routledge, Is. each, both of 
width are copiously illustrated), I have no doubt he will 
obtain all the information he requires “ British Ferns 
and Mosses ” and “Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium.”— 

Poor Man’s Greenhouse.—A Constant Reader. 
West Barnet.—Read the articles on the construction and 
heating of greenhouses which have lately appeared in 
this paper. 

ComeviUe —Your answer was given under “Neglected 
Tines,” page 254. 

Questions. 

416.— Blooms of Eccremocarpus Falling off.— 
The blooms of an Eceremorcarpus scaber which I have 
against a wall with a couth-western aspect, drop. It is 
impossible to pick a spray, as at the least touch they 
fall—J. W. C. * 

417 — Oak Fern Failing: in Glass Case — I have 
an Oak Fern I brought from Switzerland eleven years ago, 
and which has done well in a case. It has been moved into 
a larger case, fresh soil added, but the fronds die off. 
What is the remedy?—A. B. 

418.— Shoots of Vegetable Marrows. — now 
long should the shoots of Vegetable Marrows be allowed 
to grow before being pinched ?—G. A. B. 

419 — Shading 1 Vines.— Is it necessary to shade 
Tines during hot weather, under 21-oz. glass?—H. S. 

431-Cats in Gardens. -How arc the wooden traps 
made described by “ W. H.”?—G. J. W. 

421 — Plants for Shallow Water in the 
Shade.—What can I grow iu a few inches deep of 
water out-of-doors in the shade ?—H. S. 

422. —Moss on r. Grass Plot.—How can I destroy 
Moss among grass? -II. S. 

423. -Buds Falling off Double Geraniums.— 
The buds of my double Geraniums turn yellow and fall 
off; the plants seem quite healthy.—W. Turner. 

424 —Creepers for Covering Arbour. — The 
back of my arbour is covered with a little white Bramble, 
but the sides are bare. I have tried several creeper 
but without success. What are the best kinds for t’a 
purpose? The soil is wet.—D. B. II. 

425 —Snapdragons and Moneyworts in Bas¬ 
kets.— I have two plants in one pot, an Ivy-leaved Snap¬ 
dragon (Antirrhinum cymbalaria), and a Creeping Jennv 
or Moneywort (Jysimachia nummularis). They both 
grow very well until their shoots hang over the sides of 
the pot, when they wither. The pot is in a galvanised 
wire basket. — J. S. S. 

4-:ff — How to treat Cyclamen —How can f bet t 
tn at Cyclamen bulbs which have beea Fent to me fro; > 
Mount L ’bonou ? T Veve not a grcejdu’use. , 
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427. Vegetable Marrow Culture.— After my 
v egetable Marrows have been planted the leaves turn 
yellow, and after the blossom goes off, there is a good 
show for fruit; but when they get 1 in. long, they turn 
quite yellow and drop off.— C. C. W. 

428, — Small Greenhouse. - Will “F. G.” (page 235) 
kindly explain w here the trench 9 in. wide is made ? also 
can the greenhouse enclose a border against the south 
wall in which now grow climbing Roses, Clematis, and 
Jessamine, without having to disturb them, or must they 
be removed to lay concrete foundation ? —M. E. S. 

429 —Spergula pilifera as a Carpet among 
Ferns. —C’an this plaRt be grown between Ferns grow¬ 
ing in a valley, with success ?—Bodolph. 


430 —How to grow Italian Tuberoses.- How 
can I grow these successfully? I potted some in March 
last; and they have only just started, being plunged out 
in the garden—W. R. 

431. -Treatment of Ranunculuses.-I planted 
one hundred of these last autumn, in stiff elnyey soil, in 
nn eastern aspect, but none of them flowered. How 
should they be grown properly ?—W. R. 

432. — Propagating Roses —How can this be done, 
what kinds of elutin'* are needed, and how are they to 
be treated ?—F. F. 

433. -Cockscombs not Flowering.-I have some 
Cockscombs which d# not bloom ; they arc iu 7 In. and 
8 in. pots, and in a healthy state.—J. S. 


Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

C AN be obtained in all sizes and qualities 

of BETHAM & SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E.C. B. it Son liave always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 16-in., 20-in. by 
18-in., in 10-oz. and 21-oz. 

H ~ OT-WATER APPARATUS of every 

description fixed complete in any part of the 
country for warming greenhouses, conservatories, forcing 
pits, «tc. 1‘lausand estimates on application.—J. Jones 
< fc Son s, C, Bankable, Southwark, London, S.E. 


Protect your Fruit Trees and Seed Beds. 

T ANNED NETTING, sent to any part 

of the kingdom, 50 yards by 4 yards wide, 103. 6d. ; 
100 yards by 2 yards wide, 10s. Ci. Post Office Order ©r 
Cheque to accompany order, made payable to L. Wren, 
193, High Street, Lowestoft. 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

sticks, tallies, mats, virgin 

►P CORK, and every Garden Reqsisite. 

BLACKITH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


TOHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Established 

y 18 °5), MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKER to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE, TENT, and SUED 
CO\ ERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies. &c. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand BUNT¬ 
ING, A*c. Sample book of Garden Specialities, free by 
P?st, 2 stamps. The “ GWYNFE ” PATENT HAMMOCK 
TL.Nl COMBINED can he seen erected at 48, LONG 
LANE, WEST SMITH FI ELD, LONDON. 


G arden requisites.—C ocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, as supplied to Her Majesty and leading 
Nurserymen, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck Goose), 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6s. 6d. per sack, 5 sacks 25s. 
12 for 45s., or 80s. per ten Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half- 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Teat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss-Ss. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, V irgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free I‘rice List. Goods free to rail — 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Kndell St.. Long Acre, W.C. 


A S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instants- 

-iTV neous copies of letters, <fec., taken by the newly- 
invented CHROMOGRAPH. Complete 12s. (instructions 

E >st free).--E. TANN, 75, Chancery Line, and 308, High 
olborn, W.C. N.B .—Sample of Tann’s celebrated paper 
collai-s sent tor 6d. 


Dr. NICHOLS' 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, &«.— 8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS' 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ac. 


DEAFNESS. 

R EV. E. J. SILVERTON’S great remedy 

for deafness and noises in the ears is too 
valuable to be overlooked by any person afflicted with 
this disease ; great numbers of people are deriving bene¬ 
fit. 2/6 per box of every chemist and all wholesale Lon¬ 
don houses. Send for the Rev. E. J. Silverton’s “ Health 
Advocate ” (free), Park Street, Nottingham. 


niSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

VX many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
aiii! of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines anl 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
Ss., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


EVERY REQUISITE 

For GARDEN. GREENHOUSE, 
CONSERVATORY, 

LOWEST PRICES. 


or 


-AT 


Send for Detailed Lists 



Cox's Quay Lower Thames Street 

LONDON. 


TT ORTICULTURAL GLASS—Boote 

T-L & Millson. Lead and Glass Merchants, G4, Cif\ 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 



E IM MEL’S AROMATIC 

rJ2??i NIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro- 
duemg by evaporation in duellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps— Eugene Riumel, Perfumer 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street: and 
24, Comhi.l, London. 


Aquaria. 

T> KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

-L\i« Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. Pontederia 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 

T C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


D ICKSONS & Co., Nurserymen and 

Seedsmen, 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, on 
receipt of six postage stamps, will be glad to send blooms 
of some of their beautiful varieties of bedding Violas and 
Pansies, so that those at a distance may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of making a selection for autumn planting. Cata¬ 
logue and prices on application. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

XT'OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

J- apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


rpEA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

JL for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of " 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write . 
for a pot Rose List to EWING <fe CO., The Royal Noifo’.L J 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss Pierrepovt, Miss Duffield, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 


Per Dozen 
Per Fifty 
Per Hundred 


3s. 

108 . 

178. 


Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Address 'L'be Publisher, 37, Southampton-strect, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
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Notice to Readers . 

PROCUBING THE PAPER.—The beet way in 
all cases where it is possible is to obtain it through 
the trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders be 
given to local Newsagents. Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls. If any difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining copies in this way the Publisher requests 
that it may be at once reported to him. Where, 
however, in conntry districts, the paper may not bo 
obtained with regularity, it can be procured by 
poit from the Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers of 
Gardening are in print, and may be had through 
the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from the 
Office. As the trade are sometimes mistaken as to 
numbers being out of print, readers should insist 
on their being procured. 


AGENTS —The Publisher will be glad to appoint 
Agents for the Sale of Gardening throughout the 
oountry. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Show 
Cards, Ac., applications should be made to him. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS.-The Clergy, Sec- 
rutaries of Horticultural Societies, and others in¬ 
terested in gardening, will oblige i*v- arming the 
Publisher what number of Specimen Copies they 
would be willing to accept for distribution in their 
neighbourhood. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS BY TOST.-For those who 
can only procure the paper regularly through the 
post a subscription form is snbjoined. According 
to the postal tariff, Gardening Illustrated can 
bo sent through the post to any place in the United 
Kingdom at the following rates:— 

Per Year . 6s. 6d. 

Per Half-Year . 3s. 8d. 

Per Quarter (of 13 weeks) ... Is. 8d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made in 
adv&noe. Specimen Copy, by post, ltd. 


SUBSCRIPTION POEM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To toe C lod up by intending ftabsorlbers, out on*, and 
returned to the office.) 


JPInm to oond mo 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED M o- Tear 


for which 1 m 


. /br 6c. 04. 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas 9? ass wick, 37, Southampton-street, btrand, 
London, and made payable at the King-street, Covent- 
garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed to 
—“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 87. 
Southern pton-stree| 
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jet, Stmnd, Loudon, T7.0.” 
VrififtJb find i'l'bv'^ed for the 


Opinions of the Press. 

No one in possession of a garden, howtver small, should 
be without this journal ; and it is invaluable to the 
amateur. The greatest novice with Gardening by his 
side must be ablu to liy out and maintain a pet feet gordon 
on a large or »m ill soale. Tha artioles ou house and 
window gnrdouin^ are very good, clear, and simple; and 
uiv be followed out alike by the rich and the poor.— 
Ujde News. 

Gardening Illustrated. Sixteen largo pages for one 
i»euny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise the most ex¬ 
perienced in newspaper enterprise. No one having even a 
'Rrden plot or a baolc-yard capable of growing a few 
9) vers should be without this ireful, beautiful, and 
•oientiflo teaoher of the whole art of gardening.—* 
fountain. 

Our new contemporary, Gardening, seems to supply a 
missing link. All the papers hitherto published on flori¬ 
culture have been over the heads of the owners of small 
gardens, and only suitable for those who c^uld spend con¬ 
siderable sums on flowers. It is admirably got op, and 
carefully illustrated. — West London Erpreu. 

We have born glad to receive part one cf a new weekly 
journal of much excellence, rniitled Gardening. It u 
designed to impart instruction on pai dotting to owners 
or oooupiers of small plots of land, and it is well 
oaloulated to attain that end. The illustrations a e 
good, and the articles well written. We heartily wish 
it snooesa, aid trust that it may induce many to turn 
tf'flir attention to flower cultivation and the beautifying 
of their homes.— Sj>ortitman. 

It is simply a matter of accident that a man’s garden is 
iarg.j or small—the art is all tho tome, and eo are the 
beneficial effects resulting from its exercise ; and no one 
who has a bit of ground can be excused for not patting it 
to the best account. The new journal is finely illustrated. 
Numerous articles are inserted from Ibe pons of practical 
men who have the gift of saying what they mean, and of 
conveying sound instruction. A more nseful or henefloial 
soheme could hardly be undertaken.— Greenock Telegraph. 

Replete with useful instruction for tho experienced and 
practical horticulturist as well as the amateur. We 
cordially reoommend it to onr readers as a marvel of 
cheapness as well as utility.—Mercantile Journal. 

This paper seems to meet the wants of amateur 
gardeners, inasmuch as it deals in an instructive manner 
with all that appertains to small gardens. Its contents 
are diversified and embrace every sphere of hni ticultnre, 
whilst tho Hill'd rations that dot its pages will add to its 
interest .—Middle bwoujh New*. 

This is oerfaiuly the cheapest paper of the kind we have 
reon. The illustrations are excellent, and tho letterpress 
is written in a chatty, familiar stylo, which makes even a 
botanical description of tho Tigrfdia pavonin grandiflora, 
&o., Ac., very interesting. Our conntry readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested in gardening, after having 
seen the paper, will, wn believe, thank us for bringing it to 
their notf e.— London University Magazine. 

It contains sixteen illustrated pages of useful and 
praotioal matter, is well printed, and in every respect 
caloul ted to realiso fully the design to aid all 
those interested in the raedinm and smaller-slxed gardens 
throughout the United Kingdom, both in oities ana towns, 
and their suburbs, aa well as in the oountry .—Exeter 
Gazette. 

It is evidont that the greatest care is taken to publish 
only the moat practical and trustworthy advice and 
directions; while tha various illustrations are such as will 
be holpful, practically, to nil reader , or otherwise useful 
in making'good plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known.—Hay La News. 

High praise is due to the projectors of this attempt to 
bring information about gardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovors of horticulture. Tho tasto for garden¬ 
ing desoends to us from “the grand old gardener and his 
wife,” and in the present day it show* no signs of dying 
out. This new publication, the object of which Is to 
foster and guide such a healthy, profitable, end pleasure- 
giving occupation, is deserving of great encourngemont. 
— Folkestone Nexus. 

Wo favourably commend this small-priced serial on 
gardening as adapted to fill a place not hitherto taken 
np. We understand it purpoa s to devote a consider¬ 
able portion of its space to the aubjoot of smell gardens, 
in thu neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notice plants, which may bear smoke 
relatively well, and bo attractivo, many amateurs will be 
prompted to mako trials, and good must come of it.— 
Bradford Advertiser. 

Gardening Illustrated, a very cheap weekly journal 
for town and country, has just opportunely commenced. 
It meets a want much felt by nroatenr and cottage gar¬ 
deners, giving advioe and instruction on gardening in a 
manner free from ecieutifio and tochnical terms. If the 
journal keeps up to the standard of tbe first number it 
will meet with general acceptance.—Bristol Times. 

Gardening is designed to aid all those interested in the 
medium and smallor-rized gardens throughout tl.e United 
£in»dom, both in cities and towns end their puburbs, ns 
woll as in the country. All who rnjov thochnrras and 
the many hoUthfnl and profitable advantages of a garden 
must wish theso to l>e extended to every owner or occu¬ 
pier of even the smallest patch of land. Happily for most 
.f us, the pleasures of a garden have little relation to its 
ixtent. Good health and pleasure can be secured by the 
•my man in no better way than by gardening. < All 
Interested in it may like to hear of a journal entirely 
devoted to their interest.*, assisting the eye and memory 
•y its artistic and faithful illustration*, and so treating 
■.he various subjects dealt with that its words may bo 
understood by ail who read. Town, suburban, and indoor 
rirdens will receive a full share of attention in th’s 
periodical, while the household and the various incidentals 
to suburban and rural gardening, suoh as the management 
»f bees, poultry, Ao., will also be treated ot.— Irish 
Times. 


T A BE MAINE FRANC AISE : a Weekly 

J Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Society, Lif% Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4H-; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9s. 9d. Price 4*1., a* News¬ 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 87, Southamuion-f-tn-et, 
btrand, W.C._ 

T ~A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal 

I A fr&nqais pour rAngletcrro: Politique, Litl^i a'.ur- , 
Sciences, Arts, Varies. Nouvelles, et Notes. Un 
exemplaiie par la posts 4|d., en timbres poito. Abene- 
ment franco par la poste—un an, 18a.; six mois, 9s. 9d. 
On s’abonne aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C.__ 

r ASEM AINE FRANCAISE : “ La 

1-J Semaine Francaise is well printed on good paper 
at a low prioe ; any student of French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom mar now have a French journal 
giving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
France.”—Sheffield Telegraph. _ 

T A SE MAINE FRANCAISE: a Weskly 

1~J Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 

I A SEMAINE ~ FRANCAISE.^* La 

Li Semaine Francaise lias been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English renders who mar 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of confining their reading to one partieuLr 
Gallic print. It certainly m*rito succes s."—Graphic. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—»The 

-■.-J numbers before ns are full of good things . ... It 
will be far better f <r mo :t than any one of ike best pnpcri 
published in Paris itself. We are much pleased with t> a 
character of it, and believe it will be highly valued in ill 
those many households where Frenoh is cultivated. Tha 
printing is very well done.”—Queen.____ 

T A SE M AINE FP AN J AISE. — “ La 

Li Semaine Francaise i* adm rably suited for ths 
perusal of educated KngTmhmf n .* *—Brjmton Guardian. 

TA SEMAINE FRANC AISE.— " Li 

~L J Brmaink Fravcaise is he title of a new weekly 
French paper published in Lot don for English readers. 
The number before ns is well selected aa to contents, and 
oontains news of French matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some space, we are 
pleased to see, is devoted to -cienoe."— Nature. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

* A Semaine Francaise is an excellent means for ore 
beoomlng familiar with torse ev.ry-doy French. The 
oontents are varied and interesting, tha style agreeable 
and light, while tbe Frenoh is of the purest. La Semaine 
Francaise will, th refore, not only be a boon to tbe 
Frenoh-speaking communities in onr midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it ”—Nottingham 
JournaL_ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “A 

k J French newspaper for English readers ia rather a 
bold undertaking; but. with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place bef->na 
English readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper oontains numerous articles, and full 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability .”—fflhitehmm New*. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ This 

JLJ periodical is very well done, and will be highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves an eourast 
with the sooial, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 

f iublished in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
Qurnalsjmblished in Fr anoe.”—Medical Press. _ 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ We 

Li think oar readers will like tho notion of reading ia 
one Les Dibat ., le Sotr, Le Pays, and other Pat is newt- 
papers, or the bettor parts of tnem. We consider it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself lie tbe best International, l i e 
project has this further advantage; it may correct m-H- 
centred views by showing ho v we look to our neigh¬ 
bours."— Literary Churchman. 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ Tel 

Li est le titre d’un journal hebdomad sire, nous pour- 
rions dire d'une revue de tons les joum&ux fran^oiss 
aocrdditds. Ge journal rdunit, sous le m&me oouvert, 2i 
ou 32 pages grand format, et dans cee pages sont publics, 
en franqais, les meilleurs artioles, politicoes, critiques, et 
littorairos, qui ont para pendant la semaine dans les jonr- 
naux de Pans. Assurlment le num£ro que nous avons ecus 
ies yeux est un excellent specimen de ce que peut fairs un 
heureux choix, guidd par une intelligence parfaite de es 
qui pout iutdresser les lecteurs.”— Nowell* Chroniqxu it 
Jersey. 

FA SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

I A idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
Studying tbe language of our neighbours, and jest need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The artioles are varied and sparktingly written, 
and the get up of the whole is worthy of tne object the 
editor has in view .”—Christian News. 

TA SEMAINE FRANCAISENo 

-LA translation can give tbe crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in tho 

S rerent day ai to enable our educated classes to enjoy at 
rst-haud the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those classes we reoommend the new journal 
La Semaine F rancaisr/j— Kiddermin^er Shu til*. 
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-t 87. Soutbampton-street, Btrand, London, W.OL 
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THE DOUBLE TIGER LILY. 
The old and well known Tiger Lily, though 
a very showy and valuable plant, is sur- 
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host attention wc can give it in the way of 
deep and rich soil. As the good plan of 
placing Lilies here and there among dwarf 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


3 ft. to 7 ft. high, and its fine double flowers 
are well shown in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration. 



passed in value by the splendid double form 
which we now figure. It is, of course, as 
hardy and as easily grown as the common 


Tiger Lily, but, bei 
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masses of Rhododendrons is now happily 
becoming fashionable, this kind will come 
in as a valuable addition to those already 
used for that purpose. The plant grows from 


Pansies. —These are now throwing up 
young growths from the roots, which may 
be taken off for cuttings as soon as large 
enough, and putr : into $ fvell-prepared bed 
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under a shaded north wall. Such a bed as 
this is of "rent value at this season of the 
year for striking cuttings of such plants as 
Antirrhinuma and Pentstemons, Pandis 
and Violas, C'lieirantlius, Rockets, die. I 
have such a bed as this, which is raised 
about 9 in. above the ground level. At 
the bottom is a layer of brick-rubbish, and 
over this another of coarse cinder-ashes, 
and above that some pieces of green turf, 
with the Grass downwards. This was 
trodden down firmly, and then filled up 
with prepared soil to the depth of 4 in., 
made up of fine sifted loam and leaf-mould, 
a little rough sand, and some finely-sifted 
cinder-ashes. This is well mixed together, 
and the whole placed in the bed and firmly 
pressed down ; then I add a thin layer of 
very fine cinder-ashes on the top. In such 
a compost cuttings of the plants I have 
named strike freely, and the cinder-ashes 
seem to keep the soil open, and slugs and 
other vermin at bay. Cuttings of Violas 
may bo similarly treated. A little top¬ 
dressing greatly helps the production of 
strong young wood, from which cuttings 
can be made.—A. 


THE CULTURE OF ROSES.* 

Situation. —A place apart from other flowers 
should be assigned to them, if possible, sheltered 
from high winds, hut open and not surrounded 
by trees, as closeness is very apt to generate 
mildew ; where they cannot have a place to 
themselves, any part of the garden best fulfilling 
these conditions will answer. 

Soil. —A most important item in their suc¬ 
cessful culture. That in which they especially 
delight is a rich unctuous loam, that feels greasy 
when pressed between the fingers. Where this 
is not to be had the soil must be improved; if 
light, by the addition of loam, or even clay, well 
worked in ; where heavy, good drainage and 
the addition of coal ashes m small quantities 
will help it, but in such places draining is most 
important. 

Stocks. —For standards (which are gene¬ 
rally a mistake for non-exhibitors), the Dog Brier 
is the stock ; dwarfs may lie either (1) on their 
own roots, (2) on the Manetti, (3) on the seed¬ 
ling Brier, (4) on Brier cuttings. The first are 
a much longer time in making plants, and only 
some do well; 2, a very suitable stock for all 
soils, but apt to be too vigorous for weakly 

E owers, and of late 3 has taken its place to a 
rge extent, suits many varieties better, makes 
very strong roots, and does not throw up suckers ; 
4 is very nearly similar, and generally suitable 
for all soils. For Teas aud Noisettes either 3 or 
4 is unquestionably the best. 

Planting. —November is the best month, 
but it maybe done any time when the ground is 
in good order during the winter months. In 
planting budded plants place the point of junc¬ 
tion beneath the soil, as the Rose will then 
make roots and the plant has a double chance. 
Mix some loam and well-rotted manure together, 
open a good-sized hole, aud fill it with the fresh 
soil; plant lirmly. Tea Roses should be pro¬ 
tected by Fern loosely scattered among them. 
Shorten any very long shoots, and, if exposed 
to winds, secure the plants by short stakes. 

Manuring. —Roses are strong feeders, and 
will take almost any amount of manure ; pig 
manure is the best, except in hot soils, when cow 
manure is preferable ; stable manure is generally 
available and goo l. Exhibitors generally apply 
a top-dressing in spring, but it does not improve 
the appearance of the beds ; a good top-dressing 
may be laid oil the beds in autumn, and be dug 
in in the spring. 

Watering 1 . —When coming into bloom, if 
the weather be dry, give a good drenching 
twice or three time3 a week; continuo after 
blooming to prevent mildew. If greater size be 


* “Brief Hints on th? Culture of Rost*," issued by the 
National Rose Socir^' 1 -" 
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required, liquid manure may be used. Syringe 
daily for green fly. 

Pruning. —This may be done any time after 
the beginning of March, according to the season. 
Cut out all wood over two years old and all 
weakly shoots. Weak-growing kinds should be 
pruned hard, i.e., down to three or four eyes ; 
stronger-growing kinds may be left longer. Cut 
to an eye that points outwards, so as to keep the 
inside of the plant open. Teas and Noisettes 
require less cutting back ; the tips should be 
shortened and the weak shoots cut out, and they 
should not be pruned until May. Use a good 
pruning knife m preference to a secateur, as it 
cuts cleaner, and does not bruise the wood. 


MIXED FLOWER GARDENS. 

There are no good reasons that we are aware of 
why spring, summer, and winter gardening 
3hould not oe conbiued, and merge one into the 
other, according to the season, so that the pro¬ 
prietor might always have a furnished garden 
instead of having to run the chance of enjoying 
a short-lived display in spring or autumn, with 
dreary blanks between, as is the case at the pre¬ 
sent time with the owners of the most expen¬ 
sive gardens in the kingdom, particularly those 
who spend the best part of the summer season 
in London, and who only 3ee their gardens in 
full beauty during August and September, when 
these months prove favourable. 

We are aware there are curtain objections to 
the mixed aud permanent system, inasmuch as 
it is inappropriate to the geometrical style of 
gardening ; but this may be remedied by an 
alteration of the plan of the garden, and by a 
judicious arrangement and selection of subjects. 
The list of select species that could be given for 
furnishing a mixed flower garden throughout the 
season would be a long one, and would include 
numbers of beautiful hardy plants that would 
furnish flowers every week as long as flowers 
were to be had, and the display during the sum¬ 
mer could of course be supplemented by the 
gayer bedding plants, planted out among the 
others if desired. This style of gardening is at 
least the best for those who possess compara¬ 
tively small gardens, and who are necessarily 
compelled to include their spring, summer, and 
autumn gardens in one, although not a few of 
this class fall into the grave mistake of attempt¬ 
ing to copy the bedding-out style, at much greater 
cost and less satisfaction to themselves than if 
their few beds were permanently furnished in 
the way wo have indicated. In the suburbs of 
large towns numbers of otherwise trim and well- 
kept villa gardens may be seen, where the little 
flower garden is vacant for eight months of the 
year or more, during which period the owner and 
his family are probably at home, and the pros- 
poct from the drawing-room window embraces 
nothing more attractive than a Grass lawn and 
empty plots. In such cases the beds should be 
arranged so as to hold a mixed collection of 
plants, which Bhould include the prettiest and 
earliest of spring, midsummer, and autumn 
flowering species. Such a garden would not at 
any one time afford such a glitter of colour ; but 
the variety would be infinitely greater and more 
pleasing, while there would be no care nor 
anxiety of annually preserving and propagat¬ 
ing a stock of bedding plants.— Field. 


STOCKS FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

The summer-blooming Stocks, now in their 
beauty, seem to remind one that the time for 
sowing the Brompton, Queen, and intermediate 
Stocks is at hand. There is always a risk about 
the two former, as a wet and cold winter or 
severe frost invariably injures them, but those 
plauts that stand and flower are very beautiful 
in the early summer. A large-flowering type of 
the scarlet Brompton can be seen growing in 
many a cottage garden in tlie south and south¬ 
west districts of London, and it is not unusual 
to see spikes from 1^ ft. to 2 ft. in length. 

The Queen and Brompton Stocks 

are closely allied, and are probably only varieties 
of the same species ; but it is curious to note 
that the seed of the white Brompton is pale in 
cjlour, that of the white Queen quite dark. Old 
growers of the Stock distinguish ine foliage of the 
Queen and Brompton Stocks in this manner. 
Th ?y assert that the under portion of the loaf of 


the Queen Stock is rough and woolly ; that ol 
the Brompton Stock is as smooth on the under 
part as on the upper. Of the Queen Stock*there 
are three colours—purple, scarlet, and white ; 
and of the Brompton Stock the same number, 
with the addition of a selected crimson variety 
of great beauty. Both of these types (if distinct 
enough to be regarded so) are really biennials 
and the seed should be sown at the end of July 
in beds, and the plants should be transplanted 
to the open ground in the autumn. The diffi¬ 
culty of wintering the Brompton Stocks operates 
to deter many from attempting their cultivation. 
Even in the case of an unusually mild winter 
many will die. A well-drained and a porous 
surface soil will suit them best. Shelter from 
biting frosts and nipping winds is of great ser¬ 
vice. A second transplantation has been tried 
with considerable success, the last one being 
made about December. 

Th© Intermediate Stocks are much 
used for cultivation in pots, to bloom in the 
spring and early summer, and are very useful 
for the window or greenhouse. The seed should 
be sown in August, and the plants, 
when large enough, placed in 5-in. pots, three 
plants in a pot, rich soil being used. They should 
then be placed out-of-doors in the shade, kept 
well watered in dry weather, and finally win¬ 
tered in a cold frame, and indoors they come 
into flower. There is a very pretty variety of 
the intermediate Stoek, somewhat taller in 
growth than the scarlet one, and forming cani 
tal pyramids of white flowers. Some of the 
dwarf German bouquet Stocks imported from 
Germany by our seedsmen make very good in¬ 
termediate Stocks, being dwarf and compact in 
growth, and well adapted for pot culture. One 
of a bright crimson hue has a very dwarf and 
yet vigorous habit, and flowers in great pro¬ 
fusion. The East Lothian intermediate Stocks, 
as they are termed, are in reality mainly used 
for late summer blooming, when they are very 
effective. They are sown in the usual way about 
the end of March, planted out at the end of May 
when somo 3 in. or 4 in. in height, and bloom 
finely through August and September, and even 
later, as they throw out numbers of side shoots 
that produce spikes of flowers. Thus, by using 
the autumn-sown intermediate Stocks for early 
blooming, the ordinary large-flowering German 
ten-week Stock for summer flowering, and the 
later East Lothian intermediate Stocks for late 
summer work, Stocks can be had in flower eight 
or nine months of the year without inter¬ 
mission. R. 


Seedling Delphiniums. — One of the 
finest displays I ever saw is now being furnished 
by a bed of these 24 ft. long and 5 ft. wide. 
Unfortunately it is in the kitchen garden and 
in anything but a prominent position. The 
seeds were sown in the spring of last year, and 
the young plants parted and set out about 1 ft. 
apart iu September; in winter they were heavily 
mulched. The growth this season has been truly 
marvellous ; some are now 6 ft. high. They vary 
in colour, size, and compactness of bloom, but as 
et not a flower-stalk lias developed itself which 
can make up my mind to discard, while many 
spikes of bloom arc truly magnificent and equal 
to any named varieties I ever saw. The seed 
was all home saved and gathered from the best 
sorts only.—H. M. 

Tuberous Begonias for Open-air 
Oulture. —About a fortnight ago I had a bed 
planted with these Begonias in a rather exposed 
position to test their capability of bearing ex¬ 
posure to wind and rain. Since that time we 
have had frequent storms of both; but it has done 
them no harm, indeed, they seem all the brighter 
for it. I should have no hesitation now iu plant¬ 
ing them anywhere, in beds or borders that had 
been well prepared. Each plant should have one 
rather stout stake placed in a central position 
as regards the branches, but not near enough to 
injure the tuber in pushing the stake home. 
Each leading branch or shoot should be linked 
up to the stake so as to form a neat bushy 
plant, but permitting the flowering points of the 
shoots to float loosely about with the motion 
of the wind. I am persuaded these Begonias 
will become as useful and valuable as the Scarlet 
Geranium has been, and is now, for bedding pur¬ 
poses, with this important advantage that they 
will cost nothing to keep through the winter.— 
E. HoBDAT 0r | g | na | fr(}m 
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IN RESERVE. 

The general who sends all his forces into action 
?,! once stands a great chance of defeat and of 
icing without the means of covering his retreat. 
So also the llowcr gardener who only grows suf¬ 
ficient plants for his beds, or that gets rid of 
his surplus stock when his beds are planted, 
vans a risk of having unsightly blanks. This 
cason has been especially fertile in perils to 
•ring plants. The weather, to be an with, lias 
'..a very ungetiia!, and this has been neeom- 
]anied, as such seasons usually arc, by other 
■ vil .5 in various forms. There are perils from 
insects and creeping things ; birds, too, are often ( 
troublesome. I find sparrows are especially 
fond of the variegated Mesembryanthcinums, and 
starlings display a propensity f®r nipping off the 
tops of Coleuses. Then there are the rod ants, 
which congregate round the roots of the Pelar¬ 
goniums and eat away the bark round the collar 
of the plants until they turn sickly and die. 
It will thus be seen that with so many possible 
difficulties, and others, such as the hoe of a 
careless workman, to contend with, it is never! 
safe to cast away surplus plants till every bed 
is well filled up. This may, and in fact does, 
involve extra work in watering, but in many 
places it is the only way of securing well filled 
beds. The same principle should run through 
the kitchen garden, for it is quite as nee »sary 
to have in reserve young plants of all those 
things commonly raised at home as it is with 
lowering plants. Many things, such as Thyme, 
Fennel, S vge, &c.. that are commonly hardy 
enough in our climate, have this season suc¬ 
cumbed to the long cold winter ; and this, I 
think, has been more noticeable where the plants 
or roots were old, proving that it is always best 
to raise a new stock every year; and cuttings 
of all these things will strike readily now in¬ 
serted either in rows or beds in a shady border ; 
or. if in the full sunshine, they may be shaded 
by having a few green branches placed among 
them till they are rooted, which will be in a few 
(lava at this season. The cuttings or slips should 
be planted with a dibble and made firm, and be 
watered occasionally if dry weather follows. 

E. Hobday. 


EDGINGS FOR SMALL FRONT GARDENS. 
A very cheap, hardy, and beautiful edging for 
small front plots can be made in the following 
manner: Get a lot of broken bricks from a 
brickfield or old building, edge all the beds with 
those which are half bricks or larger, placing 
them with their broken ends lowest, and sloping 
inwards towards the beds, and their whole ends 
just above the level of the walks on their out¬ 
side edge. They should be placed so that their 
ends make about the Bame angle with the level 
of the walks as with an upright; that is, about 
45\ Raise the beds to about 6 in. above the 
level of the walks, finishing them with an even 
and uniform slope from the level of the beds to 
the brick edging. Break the rest of the bricks 
into chips about 3 in. to 4 in. in greatest dimen¬ 
sion and face the slopes w ith them, making them 
touch each other, but so as to leave plenty of 
spaces betw een them; in these spaces plant 
rosettes of London Pride. The chips and plants 
should be worked together, the chips being used 
to keep the plants in their places. In one season 
the humble backing will be completely hidden, 
and the border will present a rich close matting 
of London Pride. Growing in this way the 
plant produces its rosettes smaller and more 
compact than in an open border, and any 
runners which spread to the beds are easily re¬ 
moved. London Pride is the best for towns, 
but in the suburbs or in the country several of 
tha hardy Sempervivums may be substituted 
with similar effect, as also Arabis and Aubrietia, 
either in separate l>eds or plant and plant. 
Grown in this way the-common Stonecrop forms 
in one season a perfect semi-circular cable of 
green velvet, very beautiful, and easily kept in 
order. When these borders are used the look 
of trimness, neatness, and miniature vegetation 
they produce should not be interfered with ; 
nothing gawky and straggling should bo grown, 
and if anything tall is introduced beyond a 
clipped small-leaved shrub ortavo, it should have 
decided form, as Hart's-tongue Fern, or the 
Lrgcr Saxifrages. Small-leaved evergreens 
should be trained on the house, and for this 
there could be nothing better than the very old- 
fashioned Rosemary, with its Yew-like foliage 
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and blue flower. The beds should be filled with 
the dwarfest and most compact growing plants, 
as Daisies, Thrift, and Thyme, amongst per¬ 
ennials, Soapwort and Lcptosiphon amongst 
annuals, ana Echeverias, dwarf Lobelias, 
Altemantheras and dwarf Geraniums amongst 
ordinary bedding plants. The window boxes 
might be edged with virgin cork adorned with 
neat trailers such as Lolielias, Campanulas, 
Musk, Creeping Jenny, and the neater growing 
climbing Tropaolums ; tiie whole floral decora¬ 
tion would then be in keeping. J. D. 


Attractive Annuals.— It is in the flower 
fields at Dedham and St. Osytli that one can see 
annuals in perfection ; the land is well suited to 
them, and it is thoroughly and richly tilled ; it 
is kept clean and clear from weeds, and every 
attention is paid to secure a fine head of bloom 
and an abundant harvest of seed. What mar¬ 
vellous patches of colour are seen bordering the 
valley.of the Stour at Dedham ! Take, for in¬ 
stance, Dunnett’s extra dwarf crimson Candy¬ 
tuft, which is of a rich reddish-purple hue when 
in full bloom, and one of the finest selections 
found in this group; or the glowing carminc-recl 
of Clarkia integripetala nulcherrima ; the deep 
crimson of Viscaria carainalis ; the golden ra¬ 
diance of Eschscholtzia crocea; the brilliant 
orange-scarlet of Nasturtium Tom Thumb 
Scarlet ; the striking vermillieui hue of Nastur¬ 
tium King of Tom Thumbs ; the soft snow- 
white ef Leptosiphon densillorus allms; the 
azure-blue Nemophila insignia, anil the charming 
rosy-pink of the Red Lavatera. These might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but those named give 
the most effective groups to be met with. Tiiesc 
are all brilliantly-coloured annuals, and their 
remarkable prolificacy of flower is not one of the 
least of the recommendations attaching to them. 
They can be grown in every garden where rich 
soil and good culture can be given them. 

The Ivy-leaved Toad Flax (Linaria 
cymbalaria).—I find this elegant little plant ex¬ 
ceedingly useful for decorative purposes. Though 
originally a native of Italy, it is now very general 
in England, and will thrive in the most exposed 
places on old walls and tumbling ruins. I first 
met with it in the Island of Angle.sea, North 
Wales, wheie it almost covered a low wall facing 
the sea for very nearly a quarter of a mile, 
where it was occasionally washed by the salt 
spray in winter, and as I never since saw finer 
specimens of this “Wandering Jew” (that 
being its local name in North Wales), I conclude ( 
sea air agrees best with it. I was making a 
rough kind of rockery at the time, and rather at 
a loss for plants in such a wild, “out-of-the- 
way ” sort of place as this is. My rockery, too, 
was to be on a lawn, where very few shrubs or 
flowers would grow, in consequence of its being 
so near the sea; therefore I was perfectly 
charmed to see this pretty Toad Flax, and 
carrying off a large basketful of it I placed it 
in nooks between the Ferns, and likewise on a 
piece of roekwork I had especially devoted to 
sea-shore plants, Both places seemed to suit it 
equally well, and its change of quarters did not 
affect it at all. By June its lovely mauve 
flowers and graceful leaves had covered nearly 
all the stones I wished to hide, and in the autumn 
I removed a large patch of Moss, entirely covered 
with the Linaria, from off the walla of Penmaen 
Priory, and put it in a hanging basket in my 
sitting-room. It grew beautifully, and came 
into bloom much earlier than the out-of-door 
plants did. It climbed the side3 of the basket, 
and its beautiful tendrils hung down covered 
with blossom. Everyone admired it, and would 
scarcely believe it was only a “common weed,” 
as some people term all wild flowers. The yellow 
Toad Flax is a showy plant, but very unlike the 
Ivy-leaved. I removed some of it, together with 
Foxglove, into my garden, and their bloom con¬ 
trasted well during the month of July, backed 
by a low Privet hedge ; but the Foxglove faded 
away long before the “ Butter and Eggs,” as it 
is called, disappeared.—II. E., limit*. 

Iris stylosa. —The flowers of this pretty 
winter-blooming hardy Iris, which continue 
from December until March or April, are of a 
handsome azure-blue, on stalks from G in. to 
8 in. hig-h, springing from the centre of a tuft 
of glaucous, narrow, and sword-shaped leaves. 
The tuft is generally of pretty large size, espe¬ 
cially if it has not been taken up and divided 
for some years. In addition to beauty of 


colour and singularity of form, the flowers exhale 
a most agreeable scent. The plant does best in 
well-drained, light soil, and should be placed in 
a sheltered position, if possible. If it is desired 
to enjoy to the utmost the delicate tints and fra¬ 
grance of this fine species, a light covering or 
shelter of some kind should be placed over it so 
as to protect it from heavy driving rains, snow, 
and hard frosts, which are always more or less 
injurious to the delicate tissues of flowers, even 
those of the hardiest plants. It is propagated 
by division of the tufts, the best time for per¬ 
forming which is in spring, immediately after the; 
plant has done flowering. When grown in pots, 
it forms an excellent room or greenhouse plant. 
It is as yet rather rare, hut it can be obtained 
from some of the principal London nurserymen 
who make hardy flowers a speciality. 

Seedling Petunias. —These are extremely 
useful both for flower garden and conservatory 
decoration in summer, and being so easily raised 
are well adapted for amateurs whose amount of 
glass is generally limited. Plants from seed 
sown in heat in February, if pricked off into 
boxes, will acquire a good size by May for fur¬ 
nishing flower beds. A few, too, of the striped 
and double kinds, if potted on as they require 
it, will make useful specimens for the conserva¬ 
tory by midsummer. Petunias have been so 
carefully hybridised and selected during the last 
few years that the produce from seed may now 
be relied on to yield really fine, well-marked 
flowers. We have some belonging to the grandi- 
flora or large-flowered section now flowering, the 
produce of seed sown this spring, and the blos¬ 
soms are exceedingly attractive, being large in 
size, richly marked, and fringed at the edge. A 
few stakes to support the side growths is all the 
training they require, and a rich light compost, 
consisting of loam, rotten manure, leaf-mould, 
and sand, suits them admirably. They should 
be carefully watered after being fresh potted, as 
if the soil gets sodden they are liable to rot off 
at the base ; but when well rooted they can 
scarcely be over-watered, and when in bloom 
weak liquid manure will assist greatly in pro¬ 
longing the display. Under good cultivation 
they are seldom much affected by insect pests, 
but if green fly attacks them fumigation with 
Tobacco smoke is the safest remedy, as the 
leaves, being downy, are liable to receive injury 
from dipping in solutions strong enough to de¬ 
stroy insect life.—J. G. 

Rose Culture on the Pegging-down 
System. —This system is easily understood. 
The shoots made last summer are pegged down 
in spring near the surface of tho earth, while 
those that flowered last summer are cut clean 
away. In like manner, the pegged-down shoots 
that will flower throughout the coming season 
will be cut away next pruning time, and the 
young shoots made this year from the central 
parts of the plant will be pegged down in their 
turn. By this system flowers and shoots seem 
to spring from the leaf-covered earth, and the 
pruning is simplified ; we have merely to cut 
away the old shoots that flowered in the past 
year and peg down the young ones, shortening 
and thinning these last as each variety may 
require. This gives us a totally new set of fresh 
vigorous flowering shoots every year. By the 
old system we had no such advantage, and it 
was quite common to so badly prune Roses, by 
hacking away at old and new wood alike, that 
they hardly paid for root room.—R. 

Best Climbing Roses for a Wall. 


Noisettes. 

Aim6e '''Ibert 
I'elin i oreatier 
La Liclie 

Noisettes requiring the 
same situation as Teas. 


Bmrbon Roses. 
Acidalio 

Bouquet de Flore 
Uybril Summer Roses. 
Blairi o. 2 
Coupe de H<5b<5 
Madame i’lantier 
Vivid 


Desprez h, lleur jauno 
Laniurque 
Mareehal Niel 
Itove dOr 

Tea Roses. 

Chcshunt Hybrid 
Bello Lyonnais© 
Climbing Devoniensri 
Gloire de Dijon 
Gloire de Bordeaux 
Madam© Berard 
Madame Trifle 


Bmcrsault Roses. 
Amadis 
Gracilis 

Hybrid Porpetuals. 
Climbing Charles Lefebvvo 
Jules Margottin 
Bessie Johnson 
Vic tor Verdier 
Mdlle. Eugenie Verdi r 
Madame Victor Verdier 
Perfection de Blanches 
Lord Clyde 

Princess Louise Victoria 


Ordor of some first-rate Rose grower as soon 
as possible, and plant out in October immediately 
the plants are received. They can all he bought 
for 13. or Is. Gd each.—J. D. 
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Tender Annuals and Slugs.— In the 
planting out of all kinds of tender annuals the 
greatest possible difficulty is experienced in 
saving them from slugs this year. Never before 
have these pests been so abundant. In the even¬ 
ing the soil is literally covered with them, and 
they fasten upon tender plants by dozens, and 
s veep them off wholesale in a single night. In 
putting out such tender plants as Balsams, 
Asters, Marigolds, Stocks, &c., fresh from the 
frame, the most disheartening results follow, as, 
in spite of all precautions, they require to be 
replac ed again and again. Lime as we may (and 
nothing is more efficacious than dustings of 
fresh-slacked lime and new soot early in the 
evening, just as the slugs are first out for their 
night’s meal), these dressings are constantly 
neutralised by the regular heavy rains which we 
are now experiencing, and thus the work of keep¬ 
ing the slugs in check becomes one of enormous 
difficulty. The hard winter, so far from killing 
such pests, doubtless had the effect of sending 
them deeper into the earth out of harm’s way, 
whilst the long-continued moist weather we 
have had enables them to breed by myriads long 
after the time when hot dry weather has gene¬ 
rally sent them deeper into the soil in search of 
moisture. I find that slugs avoid Lobelias, Na¬ 
sturtiums, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and a 
few other plants that have a strong astringent 
taste. It is a good plan, as tending to harden 
the plants before the final planting, to get them 
out of the seed-bed and lay them in in rows for 
a week or so ; they are then less succulent and 
less liked by the slugs.—A. D. 

Iron Flower Vases.—I much prefer these 
to either stone or composition vases for growing 
plants in the open air. I have had no experience 
with iron indoors, but 1 should, nevertheless, 
not hesitate to use pots made of it. For eleven 
years I annually filled seventeen vases, which 
were made of iron and 2 ft. in diameter, with 
plants generally used for that purpose, and I 
found the plants to do perfectly—better than 
many others in the same grounds which were 
1 1 anted in white marble and rough sandstone 
vases. The success of those made of irou I 
always attributed to their holding more soil in 
the same space, and not to any advantage which 
iron has over stone. The vases were painted 
stone colour, and if dusted with sand when the 
paint is wet, no one, except upon close examina- 
t on, could tell that they were made of iron. 
Such vases as tho je referred to were cast at the 
Colcbrookdale Iron-works. Vases of this de- 
sci'ij t on need not be more than ^ in. thick, and 
are not nearly so heavy as vases made of stone 
of the same size, and are not so liable to be 
broken when overturned. Composition vases of 
whatever sort are always cracking and falling to 
pieces with the weather, and lack solidity both 
in appearance and in reality.—W. 

“Walks. —Where salting walks for the de¬ 
struction of weeds is resorted to, dry weather is 
much the best in which to apply it; salt dis¬ 
solved in water is the most approved method, 
but it should be as near boiling heat as possible. 
There is one objection to salting walks, viz., 
that it gives to most kinds of gravel a dark, 
damp appearance ; and if the value of the salt 
thus used were spent in Labour in hand-picking 
before the weeds became numerous and were al¬ 
lowed to seed, it would be found more eco¬ 
nomical. Through the difficulty of extracting 
weeds from a gravel walk when dry and hard, 
they aie often allowed to remain until moistened 
by rain, during which time they may be maturing 
and scattering seeds by the thousand, whereas 
if a few pots of water lx) poured on with a rose- 
spouted can, a considerable space may be thus 
moistened in a very short time and the work of 
weeding greatly facilitated, as a mail will do as 
much in one hour with the walk in a moist con¬ 
dition as he will in three when dry. 


BOG-PLANTS. 

The Royal Fern. — Some people have 
doubted whether the Osmunda regalis 'deserves 
to be called “royal,” especially wdien it is put 
side by side with other specimens of the Fern 
family, such, for instance, as a large plant of the 
Male Fern. But people who judge thus have 
generally known the Osmunda only as it is to be 
seen in pots or in some dry corner of a garden. 
Half-starved specimens in pots are always to be 
found in summer at Newton and other railway 
1 
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stations on the South Devon line. There is 
nothing “ royal ” about them. But the way to 
see the Royal Fern in all its beauty is to go to 
some of those deep valleys in which it grows 
luxuriantly, and when you stand by a specimen 
seven or eight feet high, you will scarcely refuse 
to such a grand and noble plant the specific title 
w r hich has been rightly given to it—regalis. 

The Osmunda is sometimes called the Flower¬ 
ing Fern, because the spores, which in most cases 



The Sweet-scented Pond weed (Aponogeton 
distachyon). 

arc found on the back of the fronds of other 
Ferns, are in the Osmunda gracefully borne on 
a separate stem, which rises above the frond. 
This beautiful Fern is the very best thing to put 
for a large, tall-grow ing plant in the bog garden. 
I must take it for granted that such a garden is 
made under difficulties, for it generally must be 
so, that is to say, it has to be made without 
running water. The bog garden with running 
w ater, if such can be obtained, will be much, 




The Water Crowfoot (R munculus aquatills); grows in 
ponds and ditches. 

very much better than the substitute which most 
people have to put up w r ith, which has to be al¬ 
together artificially produced. Nevertheless the 
artificial w T et place can be made very interesting, 
for most bog plants will grow' in loose, wet, 
peaty earth with Sphagnum Moss for a damp 

Supposing the artificial wet place to be pro¬ 
perly arranged, so that it can be kept moist in 



Bog arum (Calln palustris). 

the driest and hottest wmather by an occasional 
watering, notwithstanding the sun shining full 
upon it, then first of all plant a good piece of 
Osmunda regalis in it. The best plan is, if pos¬ 
sible, to procure the Osmunda yourself from its 
wild haunts. In grows abundantly in wet val¬ 
leys in Devon and Cornwall, and in the Isle of 


Man, and many other places. It bears trans¬ 
planting well, if a little care is taken to git a 
good ball of moist earth round its roots. Oi 
course it is best to take it just when the young 
fronds are starting into growth, but it will do 
later. In the same neighbourhood in w’hicli you 
get the Osmunda, you may find other bog 
plants which will be suitable to put with it, 
especially Sphagnum Moss. This spongy Moss 
is singularly retentive of moisture, and for this 
reason, as is well known, it is used largely in a 
chopped state for Orchids ; but it should grow 
healthily and well round the roots of the Os¬ 
munda. 

Galla palustris is an exceedingly orna¬ 
mental subject for the margins of ponds, lakes, 
and streams. From a long, trailing, fleshy stein 
it send 3 up numerous handsome heart-shaped 
leaves, w hich stand erect, from 3 in. to 8 in. 
high. It flow'ers in summer, w r hen it presents a 
very singular and interesting appearance, the 
interior of the spathc, which accompanies each 
spadix of flowers, being of a pure silvery white, 
and contrasting finely with the deep green of 
foliage. It is easy of cultivation, as it wdll grow' 
in any soft mud, and may be increased at plea¬ 
sure by division of the long creeping stem. 

Insectivorous Sundew (Droscra ro- 
tundifoli i or longifolia).—This is found in most 
wild, wet places. It is abundant, for instance, 
in the marshes of the New Forest. It is easily 
noticed by the red hue which it gives to round 
hillocks of Moss and other bog plants in almost 
any marsh. On closer inspection you will see 
that the long hairs on the leaves arc studded 
with drops like dew, and that every leaf has an 
insect, or several insects, in a state of decompo¬ 
sition among its hairs. The plant gets its name 
Sundew from the beads of watery lluid, which 
sparkle in the sun from the tips of the long 
hairs, and the insects actually form part of the 
food on w’hich the plant lives. The poor insect 
is attracted by the globule of sticky juice which 
has exuded from the hairs of the Sundew. As 
soon as it lights upon the leaf the long hairs be¬ 
gin to fold round it, so that escape is impossible, 
and the insect presently dies. The Sundew is, 
in fact, a sort of vegetable spider. 

Another insectivorous plant, and ono which i3 
curious in other w’ays, and at the same time very 
pretty, is the pale Butterwort (Pinguicula lusi- 
tanica). It is by no means so common as the 
last, but it is to be found like the Sundew in 
boggy places in the w r est of England. The 
leaves have a greasy appearance, hence the 
name. The sides of the leaves roll over in a 
peculiar manner, and insects are fastened in 
under the roll. This plant is comparatively 
easily grown, but the Sundew' is somewhat crot¬ 
chety, and does not seem to like to leave its native 
soil. Nevertheless, it can be growm well amongst 
healthy Sphagnum Moss, and the Butterwort 
W'ill like the same sort of situation. It will 
grow in slimy mud. There arc three more na¬ 
tive bog plants which are exceedingly interest¬ 
ing : first, the Ivy-leaved Campanula (Campa¬ 
nula hoderecea), which, perhaps, is not very 
generally known, being exceedingly local in its 
choice of situation. It is “an exquisite little 
plant,” as Mr. Johns says in his “Flowers of 
the Fieldand large, rich cushions of pale 
green, formed of Campanula hederacea, Ana- 
gallis tenella, and Sibthorpia europiea, studded 
all over with the blue and pink flowers of the 
two first, arc a sight never to be forgotten, but 
often to be met with in the beautiful damp- 
wooded valleys of Cornwall and Devon. The 
two first are also found on marshy heaths. The 
Anagallisisexceedingly coinnon and very pretty, 
but the Ivy-leaved Campanula, though very 
small, is one of the most delicately beautiful of 
our wild flowers. It is mentioned by Kingsley 
in his “Miscellanies” as one of the glories i f 
the West, for that lover of Nature never lit 
anything in animal or vegetable life escape 
his eye. The bog Pimpernel (Ana^allis tenella) 
is the second thing to be put in the moist 
cushion of the bog garden with the Campanula, 
and the third is the very beautiful Grass of Par¬ 
nassus. This i3 by no means a common plant, 
but may be found here and there. I have found 
it on the north-west coast of Ireland, and in 
Switzerland near Meyringen. It is very lovely, 
and, I believe, easily grown. It is offered by 
some nurserymen. The Cornish Money-wort or 
Sibthorpia europa?a is abundant in the west, and 
might suitably be grown in the mass with the 
Sphagnum, Campanula, and bog Pimpernel. Its 
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tiny flowers are almost invisible, but the green 
is pale and rich, and the plant is an interesting 
one. 

All these things will certainly grow better 
when a gentle flow of water can be had, but 
in its absence they will do with care, provided 
the water docs not get too stagnant, and that it 
can pass away through a loose, spongy, peaty soil, 
well mixed with stones. There are soino larger 
wild plants which it would be interesting to 
grow in a bog garden, and also some exotics 
which co w/.l in the same sort of place, but they 
must be left for another time. J. L. S. 

Besides those plants mentioned above there 
arc many others well suited for bogs, streams, 
or ponds, some of which we illustrate. 

The Sweet-scented Pondweed 

(Aponogeton distachyon).—This plant has been 
growing in the pond of the Royal Botanic Gar¬ 
den at Edinburgh for the last forty years, and 
now forms many large patches in various parts 
of it, the largest being 48 ft. in circumference. 
The situation where the pond stands was origin¬ 
ally a marsh ; when it was made, the bottom 
was causewayed with stones, placed J in. apart, 


is kept warm by the condensed steam constantly 
thrown into them. This plant grows abundantly 
in a ditch in Mr. Parker s nursery, at Tooting, 
near London, where there is a constant supply 
of spring water. It is a beautiful plant for a 
tank or even a large basin in a greenhouse, and 
we have seen it thriving fairly well in a room 
in an inverted bell-glass. 

The English water Lily (Nympluea 
alba).—A well-developed plant or group of 

{ >lants of the queenly Water Lily, floating its 
argo lcavos and noble flowers, is a sight not sur¬ 
passed by any other in our gardens ; but when 
it increases and runs over the whole or a large 
part of a piece of water, and thickens together and 
weakens in consequence, and the water-fowl 
cannot make their way through it without break¬ 
ing pathways through the leaves, then even the 
queen of British water plants loses its charms. 
No garden water should be without a few fine 
plants or groups of the Water Lily, and if the 
bottom be too poor to allow of the free develop¬ 
ment of the plant, scrapings or rubbish might 
be accumulated in the spot where it was desired 
to exhibit the beauties of Nymphaea. Thus 
arranged, it would not spread too much. But it 


Idly, Villarsia, and the gre: t yellow Water Lily, 
Nuphar advena, which is a native of America. 
The yellow Water Lily (Nuphar lutea) is a native 
of many parts of Europe and Britain, chiefly in 
slow streams and pools. The flowers appear 
nearly throughout the summer ; they are much 
smaller than those of the white Water Lily, and 
rise a little above the surface of the water. The 
dwarf yellow Water Lily (N. advena pumila) is 
a variety smaller in all its parts, and found in a 
few localities in Scotland. The yellow Water 
Lilies, like the white ones, arc not seen to advan¬ 
tage when allowed to become crowded in the 
water. 

Double-flowered Arrow-head.— The 

common Arrow-head is a widely - distributed 
plant, being found in ditches and pools through¬ 
out the greater part of Europe. It may be 
readily propagated by means of the tubers which 
are produced on its creeping root-stock, and 
should have a place in all shallow tanks and 
streams. The flowers, which are white, are 
l>orne on stout, erect stems among pointed bright 
green leaves. Only a very few years ago this 
pretty water-side plant used to prow in the 
Thames just opposite the Temple Gardens, and 



The Double-flowered Arrow-head (Sn^ittaria 
sajittifolin ft.-pi.). 



Tha Yellow Water Lily (Nuphar lutea). 


in order to allow the numerous springs, peculiar I 
to that locality, full freedom to rise between ' 
them. The pond varies from 2 ft. to 5 ft. in 
depth, and the bottom is thickly coated with 1 
mud, arising from the tree leaves which are 
annually blown into it. In this decomposed 
vegetable matter the Aponogeton thrives well, 
and seeds, which are abundantly produced dur¬ 
ing the autumn months, germinate freely in the 
muddy bottom. In consequence of the number 
of springs which exist, many portions of the 
pond are never coated with ice, even during the 
most severe winters. The overflow is very large, 
and is never found to vary at any time through¬ 
out the year, not even during very dry summers. 
To these circumstances may be attributed the 
healthy state of this boautiful Pondweed, which 
is indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Aponogeton flowers abundantly every year, not 
only during the spring, summer, and autumn, 
but often during the winter, particularly if the 
weather is at all mild. Plants of it have been 
sent from this establishment to many ponds 
throughout Great Britain, but in few has it 
been successful, evidently owing to the want of 
constant springs. Plants of it have, however, 
succeeded in several mjH-p»nds where ttft water 
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is not difficut to prevent the plant from spread¬ 
ing ; indeed we have known isolated plants and 
groups of it remain almost the same size for 
years, and where it increases too much, reduc¬ 
tion to the desired limits is of very easy 
accomplishment, either by cutting off the leaves 
or getting at the roots in the bottom. 
The Water Lily is seen to greatest advantage in 
a small group a few yards from the margin 
of the water ; but isolated groups or single 
plants always look well, no matter where they 
arc placed. It should also bo remembored 
that small groups and individual plants always 
produce finer foliage and flowers when thus 
isolated than when crowded together. In 
small gardens, even in the smallest, it is easy 
I to grow the Water Lily in a tank sunk in 
the Grass, or even a large tub, with very moist 
soil. Such, sunk in a little lawn and the mar- 
| gin of the receptacle hidden, affords a very good 
j way of growing the Water Lily, and one in 
which it looks better than whero there is a 
crowd of it spreading over an acre of a pond. 

The Yellow Water Lily.— After the 
white Water Lily, this is our most important 
native aquatic plant. It is worthy of a place in 
all artificial waters, grouped with the Water 


' quite recently we have met with it in suburban 
ditches flowering freely. The accompanying 
illustration of this aquatic represents the double- 
flowered or proliferous form of the plant, which 
i3 far more attractive than the normal type, 
which is itself, however, one of the most dis¬ 
tinct and graceful of all our native water plants. 
The individual flowers measure 1 in. in diameter, 

1 and are as double as a Banksian Rose, the cry¬ 
stalline petals being of snowy whiteness, and the 
entire flower is welt adapted for decorative pur¬ 
poses, as it remains in beauty in water for a long 
time after being cut. It is a most attractive plant 
and well deserves cultivating in a brook or pond 
along with the fragrant Aponogeton and othe 
| delicate and beautiful water flowers. 


I Worms on Lawns.—Tn order to pet rid of these 
take up the turf and relay it on 1 in. of line coal ashes ; 
I if the Grass is weakly, spread a thin coating of good flno 
! soil on the ashes before laying the turf down. There 
I will be no fear of the grass burning in dry weather ; the 
1 wet soil, which induces the worms to make their appear¬ 
ance, will keep the ashes moist and cool. Thorough 
I draining would also remedy the evil, but as the turf would 
sink over the drains, it would involve as much trouble as 
| rela; ing, I :ia*’e several times used ashes for this pur¬ 
pose and always with |jT. 
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VEGETABLES. 


HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. 

Mushroom Growing for Market.— 

Enormous quantities of these are disposed of in 
Covent Garden Market between September and 
April. In nearly all cases they are grown on 
ridges in the open air. Sometimes these ridges 
are built between fruit trees, but when an open 
space can be had it is always chosen in preference. 
They are placed so as to form a series of rid ,jes 
8ft. apart. They consist of ordinary stable manure, 
from which the strawy part has been separated, 
and which has been previously turned over two 
or three times to sweeten and prevent fermenta¬ 
tion, for the fresher the manure the greater are 
the chances of success. Whilst the manure is 
being prepared, the ground selected for the 
ridges is levelled and lined off into breadths 6 ft. 
wide with 2-ft. alleys between them; the manure 
is then wheeled along the rows and built firmlv 
into bluntly-tapering ridges. When constructed, 
they are left exposed for a few days, in order 
that the heat, which is at first great, may sub¬ 
side to about 80°. If it gets too strong, the 
ridges are thrown down and re-built, an occur¬ 
rence by no means uncommon ; even whole fields 
of ridges in August and September may some¬ 
times be seen thus overturned. When re-built 


loam from a Melon frame was forked in and 
made solid, and a few days afterwards the bed 
was spawned. I never had Mushrooms do bet¬ 
ter ; they were large in size and very fleshy, 
and the beds continued in bearing until June. 
Upon the continuous bearing qualities of a Mush¬ 
room bed a word may be said. It may savour 
of the ridiculous to say that a plant growing 
upon a manure-bed may fail from the want of 
manure ; yet such is literally and positively a 
fact. When beds become worn out and the 
produce small and spindly, some persons di¬ 
rectly do away with them and make fresh 
on3s. Instead of doing this, give the bed a 
thorough soaking of stable urine and water 
at the temperature of 80’, using the urine in 
the proportion of one part to five of soft water, 
and adding a wineglassful of salt to each quan¬ 
tity ; then coat the bed with fresh soil, cover 
it w r ith mats, so as to promote the heating, 
and a second crop as good as the first may be 
obtained. In this matter I speak from expe¬ 
rience, and Mr. Ingram, at Belvoir, has fol¬ 
lowed the same plan for many years w’ith the 
most satisfactory results. Mushrooms, when 
in a gio.ving state, require greater supplies of 
water than most cultivators allow, and the 
produce is much improved thereby. For the 
purpose of growing Mushrooms of the finest 
quality, it will be w r cll to cover the beds w'ith 


remained unharmed. The usual temperature, 
however, ranged from 48 1 to 55°. The beds were 
formed of short manure from the stables 16 in. 
or so in depth. Previous to using the manure it 
was thrown into a heap to heat and get rid 
of its superfluous steam and moisture ; it was 
then spread out for a day or two to dry and 
cool; after that it was thrown together again 
for a few days more, and then it -was made 
up into a bed. In forming the latter, however, 
care was taken to have It made very firm by 
means of treading or beating, and as soon a3 
the heat had risen to the proper point it was 
spawned with Milltrack spawn, of which half 
a bushel is sufficient for a bed 10 ft. square. 
This, broken into pieces about the size of 
small Apples, will, placed just in the manure, 
and firmly covered 2 in. deep with any good 
garden soil, produce Mushrooms of first-rate 
quality in six weeks in a temperature of 50\ 
Reds thus treated never fail to bear satisfac¬ 
torily, not only in regard to quantity, but size, 
many of the specimens weighing 4 oz. each 
and being excellent in flavour. It will thus be 
seen that this plan of growing Mushrooms in 
cellars is worthy of imitation, especially in 
places—and there are many—where there is no 
proper Mushroom-house ; and even where there 
is, empty cellars might thus be turned to pro¬ 
fitable account. 



Mushrooms a9 grown on shelves. 


and the proper tcmperaturedias been arrived at, 
they are at once spawned oil both sides, after 
which about 3 in. in thickness of mould are 
spread over the manure and made firm by being 
well beaten with the back of a spade, leaving 
the surface smooth and even. The ridges are 
now left undisturbed for a few days, and if the 
inside be not likely to get too hot a loo.?c cover¬ 
ing of litter is placed over them, which is in¬ 
creased in thickness as the heat subsides. In 
hard frosty weather additional litter is applied, 
and mats are pegged down on each side of the 
ridges to guard them from wet. In this way 
frost is excluded, and also wet to a great extent, 
and the litter is prevented from being blown 
away by wind. Watering is seldom found neces¬ 
sary even in the driest situations or seasons ; 
but when it is done all coverings are removed and 
the ridges are gently watere *1 with a rosed-pot, 
the -water being used in a tepid state. When 
gathering the Mushrooms, the litter is carefully 
removed by one man ; after him come others 
with baskets, into which the Mushrooms are 
collected ; and, following the pickers, arc other 
men who replace the covering, for it is an im¬ 
portant matter not to permit the ridges to be at 
any time long exposed. 

Mushrooms on Vinery Floor.— 
Twelve months ago I made a Mushroom bed 
upon a Vinery floor, the manure being roughly 
prepared and not very dry at the time of its 
formation. However, it was formed and allowed 
to heat, and then a coat 3 in. thick qf strong 
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double mats, the under one of which may be | 
sprinkled morning and evening with tepid 
water, and then be covered with the dry mat. 
This maintains a proper growing temperature 
around the young plants, in consequence of 
which they come up juicy, and of particularly 
rich flavour. Mushrooms may be grown almost 
anywhere, provided the proper temperature of 
the bed can be maintained. Consequently the 
material of the bed must be such as will main¬ 
tain a slow process of fermentation for a long 
time, and this attained, success in the culti¬ 
vation of Mushrooms becomes tolerably cer¬ 
tain. 

Mushroom Culture in Cellars.— 
Mushrooms may be, and often are, grown to 
perfection in many less ambitious structures 
than the Mushroom-house properly so called. 
Any kind of outhouse, in fact, will answer for 
the growth of autumn and early winter Mush¬ 
rooms. One of the best crops which I have 
ever seen was grown in a cellar. Of the ap- 
jjearanee of the beds in this instance, some 
idea may be formed when I state that from 
one 12 ft. long and 8 ft. wide w'ere gathered 
as many as 160 lb. of Mushrooms between 
October and February. Other beds were also 
equally productive, though all of them were 
without the means of being wanned artificially. 
They merely occupied a dry dark cellar under 
the dwelling house, where no hot-water pipes 
or other mode of heating -was employed. Yet 
with the thermometer down as low as 40’ they 


Mushroom Growing on Lawns- 

In dry positions and in loamy soils Mushrooms 
may be grown with advantage in open situations 
on lawns. The spawn should be inserted as 
follow's : Take a sharp spade and force it into 
the ground 2 in. or 3 in., withdrawing it with¬ 
out disturbing the Grass ; then place it at one 
end of and at right angles with the first incision 
and force it into the soil in a similar manner, 
bending the handle backwards until an opening is 
made sufficiently large to admit a piece of spawn 
about 1 in. square. When this is inserted the 
spade is withdrawn, the turf allowed to fall in 
its place and be firmly trodden down with the 
feet; the latter is an important part of the 
operation. The months of July and August 
are suitable for performing this operation ; the 
pieces of spawn may be inserted about 3 ft. 
apart. In soils and situations which are natu¬ 
rally wet this plan would not be successful. 
When the spawn is found abundantly in an old 
Mushroom bed, or runs freely through an old 
heap of stable manure, is the time to secure it 
for the purpose ; or it may be bought in the 
usual way in the brick form, and broken into 
suitable-sized pieces, as mentioned above. 


New Potatoes at Christmas.— For 
some years past I have had young Potatoes at 
Christmas. I plant them in the usual way about 
July 21, and at the end of September or October, 
before the Potatoes are ripe, I cut the tops off 
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close to the ground, then cover the stalks over. 
In November I cover the rows over with long 
manure to keep the frost out. I find the Fluke 
the best kind to plant.—G. I. W. 

Filling up Blanks in Vegetable 
Plots. —As a rule all seeds with us have grown 
well, unpropitious though the season has been ; 
bat wherever a failure—partial or otherwise— 
has occurred, the constant showers now falling 
offer unusual opportunities for transplanting 
anything that may be necessary to fill up vacan¬ 
cies. Onions, Beet, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, 
indeed everything may be transplanted with 
safety in such a showery time as the present. 
Move with as much root as possible, and some 
care must be used with such tap-rooted subjects 
as Carrots and Beet to keep their roots in a 
straight downward course.—E. Hobday. 

Planting-out Broccoli.— The main crop 
of Broccoli should have been planted out and 
established in some open situation, anti have 
space enough allowed it to induce a dwarf, 
sturdy growth, keeping in mind the average 
growth which each kind usually makes. The 
Leamington and Eclipse arc two excellent late 
kinds, that will not disappoint if obtained true ; 
they come in in succession as I have set them 
down. There is yet time to plant them out for 
a late spring crop ; Eclipse will quite meet the 
earliest Cauliflowers at tne end of Mayor begin¬ 
ning of June, but it should be got out at once 
to obtain good heads. Early planting usually 
leads to firm growth, with its consequent im¬ 
munity from frost in winter. That indispen¬ 
sable kind, Veitch’s Autumn Self-protecting, 
should be planted on rich land, as should also 
the Autumn Giant Cauliflower.—E. 


SOWING EARLY CABBAGE. 
Cabbages, in a suitable condition for the table, 
are more esteemed in April and May than later 
in the season ; therefore any system or mode of 
culture that tends to hasten their maturity is 
worthy of consideration. From the 18th to the 
25th of July has hitherto been generally con¬ 
sidered the right time to sow the seed of the 
earliest crop for spring use, making, of course, 
some allowance for the degree of latitude in its 
relation to climate, a point to which I will refer 
more fully presently. During the last few years 
I have tested various varieties of Cabbage, with 
the object of ascertaining the variety most suit¬ 
able for early sowing. I need scarcely say that 
early sowing has much to do with early matu¬ 
rity ; but most varieties, if sown too early, wdll 
most assuredly “ boltthat is, they will run 
up into flower instead of forming hearts, especi¬ 
ally if the wdnter is mild. 

For early sowing to stand the winter, the En¬ 
field Market, according to my experience, is the 
most trustworthy. It rarely bolts prematurely, 
turns in quickly, is of fair size, and is in all re¬ 
spects a tirst-rate Cabbage. Now, as regards 
sowing for early crops, I have no sympathy with 
the cultivator who fixes a certain day for the 
annual performance of a particular operation, 
and then sticks to it through thick and thin, 
without any regard to local conditions. On the 
other hand, however, much may bo said in 
favour of punctuality, especially in sowing or 
planting crops that are required at a particular 
time. Wo usually make the first sowing of the 
Enfield Market from the 8th to the 12th of July, 
and by sowing a week or ten days earlier than 
is customary we gain frequently three or four 
weeks in spring, but then every variety will not 
stand it. The second sowing, which may in¬ 
clude other varieties, should be made from the 
18th to the 22nd ; and a third sowing about the 
end of the month, to stand in the seed-bed till 
spring, as, if the weather is unusually severe, 
the plants are less affected by it, and may be 
easily sheltered. 

Although I have thus specified three periods 
for sowing, it does not follow that any large 
quantity of seed need be sown ; every one will 
easily understand that this is a matter that must 
be entirely governed by the demand. In sow¬ 
ing the Beeds, if the weather is dry in July, let 
the ljed be thoroughly soaked with water pre¬ 
vious to sowing. Cover with fine soil, and shade 
with netting, or something similar, till the 
plants appear. A sufficient number of the first 
?own Bhould be pricked out as soon as they are 
large enough. Transplanting has a tendency to 
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prevent over-luxuriance, and its influence will be 
felt, as the season advances, in preventing undue 
growth or premature bolting. Plants so treated 
will be ready to plant out finally about the third 
week in September, and may appropriately fol¬ 
low the Onion crop. If the land is in good 
heart, there is no necessity for digging er manur¬ 
ing. Simply hoe the surface over, draw rather 
deep drills 18 in. apart, and put the plants out 
in the drills, from 15 in. to 18 in. apart, with a 
dibble, planting firmly. 

The late crops may have more room allotted 
them. If the plants arc strong, which in all 
probability they will be when put out, there is 
no occasion to water them, even if the weather 
is dry. A slight check from this caruse at that 
season will do no harm. An old market-garden 
friend, who was a successful early Cabbage- 
grower, frequently left his plants exposed on the 
surface of tne ground several hours before plant¬ 
ing them, his theory being that a check at that 
time was beneficial in preventing premature 
bolting. The plants from the second sowing 
may be put out in October ; and the third sow¬ 
ing, as I have previously stated, may remain in 
the seed-bed till spring, as a precautionary mea¬ 
sure. Wheeler’s Cocoa-nut Cabbage is a capital 
one for sowing in the spring for late summer use. 
It is not large, but very mild in flavour. One 
word more as to latitude, and its influence upon 
climates, in reference to seed-sowing. The dates 


as compared with some of our finer white and 
green-fleshed sorts. There is another Melon, 
which we have grown for a few years under the 
name of Golden Queen, but it differs a good deaL 
from the one under that name in commerce, in¬ 
asmuch as it is a small grower, and requires, 
therefore, little space; it is an excellent Melon, 
good in flavour, and is the hardiest and best 
bearer with which we are acquainted, Little 
Heath not excepted. 

Soil is a main point with most writers on 
Melon culture, ana the one that is generally 
recommended—a good loam—is undoubtedly the 
best. But with a free-fruiting variety this is of 
less importance than when the varieties grown 
are what are called shy setters. A good medium 
garden soil, to which a little bone dust has been 
added, contains all the elements necessary 
to produce a good crop of Melons, especially 
if some guano or similar substance be mixed with 
the water given them wdien growing. 

Training and Pinching.— This is an 
important affair, as by being properly trained the 
shoots arc so regulated that crowding is guarded 
against, and when properly pinched, the food 
which the leaves absorb is diverted into the for¬ 
mation of fruit. In writing for the instruction 
of others, it is often difficult to apply the instruc¬ 
tion given so as to suit all cases. Perhaps a de¬ 
scription of the way bv which we successfully 
raise a fine crop of Melons annually in a very 



Miniature Melon riant In Fruit in a C-in. pot. 


I have given are such as I have found applicable 
to the midland districts. In the south, sow a 
few days later ; and in the north, five or six 
days earlier. 


FRUIT. 


SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS FOR MELON 
GROWING. 

Materials for the Bed.— The essentials 
of success in Melon growing are : First, a bottom- 
heat ranging from 75 5 to 85°, and a top-heat of 
from 65° to 9(F, and this is easily commanded 
during summer with a common garden frame and 
1 square yard of any kind of litter that will 
ferment slowly. A few barrowloads of stable 
manure and an equal amount of tanner’s bark 
make a good hotbed ; but littery straw with 
leaves, sawdust, short grass, or even part of an 
old hotbed mixed with it to moderate the stable- 
yard manure or straw, is a good thing, and in 
favoured districts success is often attained with¬ 
out any fermenting material. 

Sorts to Grow. —The variety chosen is a 
matter of some importance to those who have 
only a spare frame or so to devoto to Melon cul¬ 
ture ; and this is a fact very often lost sight of 
by many who are possessed of the best appli¬ 
ances, and who venture to instruct those who 
arc otherwise situated. Little Heath is a good 
Melon for amateur cultivators who have little 
space, as it is hardy and is not a shy setter, 
while its flavour is good, although second-rate 


small pit might meet the case of many who have 
similar places, and so be the means of furnishing 
many a table with a good supply of Melons from 
odd corners which may be thought too small for 
the purpose. 

Having a pit, of the width of ft., which 
would be idle in summer, it is devoted to 
Melon culture. There is a pipe along the front, 
and a barrowload or two of fermenting material 
is added to serve a3 bottom-heat, and a board 
between this and the pipe to keep it clear, thus 
reducing the space to 2 ft. Nevertheless, in 
this small space several varieties have been 
grown ; but we have now discarded all except 
the one just described, which is truly a miniature 
Melon. The plants are prepared m the usual 
way, stopping them in all cases when they have 
made two rough leaves. This causes them to 
throw out two or three shoots, which are reduced 
in number, leaving two only as nearly equal in 
strength as possible. A plant is put in at every 
4 ft., and when the shoots have pushed 1£ ft. 
they are stopped. By this time the laterals are 
pushing, ana, in the case of the above variety, 
are showing fruit at the first joint on every 
lateral. All laterals are pinched at one joint 
beyond the fruit, and all further growths are 
rubbed off. If planted in a good dcjith of soil 
(with no manure except bone meal), and if they 
be afterward^ fed with manure water (after the 
roots are in possession of tho roil), every fruit 
will set and swell. Most varieties will not do 
this with the growth restricted to such minia¬ 
ture dimensions as they are in my case ; indeed, 
few would show fruit in so small a state. Even 
Little Heath is shy when so restricted. But 
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when all that set are fairly swelling up, they are 
reduced to six or eight, and these come to be 
fine-flavoured Melons of about 1 lb. each—a use¬ 
ful size for an amateur's table, much better per¬ 
haps than one large one weighing 8 lb., and 
which would be more than halt lost. 

In a common frame we would plant two plants, 
prepared by pinching as above, one within 1 ft. 
of the back of the frame, and one fully 2 ft. 
from that nearer the front of the frame ; and we 
would pinch and train in the same way, and 
would feel sure of obtaining from 16 lb. to 24 lb. 
of fruit from a common frame. W c never allow 
crowding of foliage, but we do not thin it; we 
prevent it forming by judicious pinching, and 
fill every inch with leaves. We expose fully to 
the sun and give air whenever possible. Heat, 
by means of the pipe in front, is seldom or never 
applied during the summer months—and this in 
a cold, exposed district, some 400 miles north of 
London—and yet we are very successful. 

In conclusion we may add that we have grown 
a few varieties in 6-in. pots, and have fruited 
every one of them. Of course one fruit to a plant 
was all that was allowed to set, and that when 
fully grown was necessarily small in each case. 
The experiment has convinced us that a good 
quantity of fine fruit could be grown in a very 
Bmall space, although we do not recommend the 
use of such small pots for Melons. The plants 
were kept small by pinching. The seedlings 
were pinched whenever they had made rough 
leaves. The plants then threw' out from three 
to four shoots, which were in their turn pinched 
to one joint; and on the laterals which issued 
from this joint the fruit .appeared at the first 
joint, at which all the growths w'ere finally 
inched, and any further growths were kept rub- 
ed off and only one fruit w as allowed to swell, 
although on several plants two set. The experi¬ 
ment was made to ascertain wdiat is the smallest- 
sized pot in which a Melon can be induced to 
fruit in perfection when fed on proper food, and 
in largor pots better results could of course be 
obtained. _ J- S. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FKAMES. 


Culture of Lapagerias.— The rose and 
white flowered Lapagerias are amongst the most 
beautiful of all cool greenhouse climbers. They 
do well enough in pots filled with moist fibrous 
>eat, with the addition of a little turfy loam. 
>ut they must not on any account be allowed to 
become dry at the root. In a general w'ay, how- 
ever, planting out will be found to be the best 
plan, as it is less troublesome to the cultivator, 
and gives better results. When planted out in* 
a cool peaty compost, and trained on the roof of 
a partially-shaded greenhouse, Lapagerias (both 
red and white) seldom fail to make luxuriant 
growths, and to flower abundantly. For glass 
corridors, such plants are peculiarly adapted, 
and never fail to bloom well if liberally treated 
wdth regard to moisture when making their 
growth. There are several distinct varieties of 
the rosy-flowered form, differing from each other 
in size, colour, and markings. The white-flow¬ 
ered kind is, how'ever, the greatest favourite 
with many, and it never looks better than wdicn 
trained overhead, so that one can view its pearly 
w’hitenoss against the deep green foliage of the 

E lant itself. At one time it w'as thought that 
,apagerias w'ere difficult to propagate, inasmuch 
as cuttings of them, taken ott'and inserted in the 
usual w r ay, w’ould often keep fresh for a year or 
more, and, at the end of that time, be no nearer 
rooting than when first put in. Seed, how'ever, 
if it can be obtained, is found to germinate freely; 
and shoots, a yard or more in length, twined 
round the top of the pots, or inserted in the bor¬ 
der and covered wdth soil, form roots at some of 
the joints, and soon make nice little plants. 
Some make a slight incision at each joint—an 
operation which, it is thought, hastens the pro¬ 
duction of roots. In this way nurserymen raise 
plants of Lapagerias as readily as Geraniums. 

Geraniums for Blooming in Winter. 
—Young plants of these potted now, and grown 
on in a cold house or pit, with a free circulation 
of air at all times, and full exjKK^ire on mild 
nights, make very useful plants for the green- 
houso or window mixed with Chrysanthemums. 
Each plant must stand quite free of its neigh¬ 
bour, must be freely grown, and have every 
flow’er-bud removed until the middle of Septem- 
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ber ; then allow them to grow on, and you will 
have a capital bloom through the winter. The 
secret of this kind of success is the thorough 
ripening of the growth up to tho end of August, 
and to that end the plants cannot be too much 
exposed to sun and air. Without the wood is 
firm you cannot in the waning season have 
flowers. As an accompanying plant to the zonal 
and variegated kinds, an old Oak-leaved variety, 
called Rolliason’s Unique, is well worthy of ex¬ 
tensive cultivation. The flowors are bright 
crimson, and are produced in large trusses. >Ye 
have several dozens of large plants of this va¬ 
riety, handsome bushes 4 ft. high, and 2 ft. to 

3 ft. in diameter. They are cut in at this sea¬ 
son, potted as soon as they have made shoots 

4 in. long, using a rich compost, grown in the 
shade for a fortnight until they have good fresh 
roothold, and are then placed in the full sun 
until they are removed into the greenhouse in 
September. Thus managed they rarely fail to 
produce blooms every day throughout tne year. 
-C. 

The Creeping Myrtle (Myrsiphjllum 
asparagoides).—The name Myrsiphyllum means 
Myrtle leaf, and asparagoides resemi ling Aspa¬ 
ragus. The roots are fleshy ; the stems, though 
small, are strong and elastic, and climb to the 
I height of some 20 ft. The foliage is of a fresh, 



The Creeping Mjrtle, Evergreen Greenhouse riant usod 
~ior the Decoration of Knoma. 


lively, shining green. The flowers arc small 
and white, appearing two or three together, and 
are followed Ly a round berry. The plant 
thrives under ordinary greenhouse culture, and 
is trained upon strings. With a little care it 
can be grown successfully as a house plant. The 
seed should be sown in a box or in pots in the 
house, and should be kept moist till the young 
plants appear. The seed being rather slow to 
germinate, you must not think it bad if it does 
not make its appearance in two weeks. The 
young plants should be potted off into 3-in. pots 
as soon as they are 3 in. or 4 in. high. Once a 
year the bulbs should be allowed to dry off and 
rest. They will start into growth again in about 
six weeks. The plant does not require the full 
sun, but will grow well in a partially-shaded 
situation. It can be trained on a small thread 
across the window or around pictures. It is a 
climber, and will attach itself to a string in just 
about the right condition to use for wreaths, 
&c., or, when required for lighter work, the 
branches which Income entangled can be sepa¬ 
rated. This plant is one of tho most universally 
employed of all by' tho American florists, and 
generally most tastefully used. It is excellent 
for twining round epergnes, for use in wreaths 
for the hair, and similar purposes. In America 
it is allowed to twine itself round long pieces of 
bast or string, and is sold in this way' by the 
yard. 


BEDDING PLANTS WITHOUT POTS. 

Allow me to inform your readers how I hav 
managed to raise enough and to spare of firs! • 
class bedding plants. About the 10th of Augurt 
last I had everything in readiness for propagat - 
ing them. All the cuttings were to be inserter! 
in boxes 12 in. wide, 36 in. long, and 9 in. deep 
These were drained with broken crocks, and 
over the crocks were put the riddlings of leaf- 
mould, consisting of Beech nuts, &c., which 
made good drainage. Next was put a good 
layer of ordinary' soil. These materials wcio 
levelled and pressed, and 4 in. of sand was put 
on the surface, the whole being about A in. below 
the edge of the box. The sand was then mois¬ 
tened through a rosed watering pot, giving just 
oncugh to prevent the soil filling the holes made 
by the dibole when inserting the cuttings. Good 
strong cuttings wore then taken and the tuo 
lower leaver were removed, as well as any blooms 
that happened to be on them ; a clean cut v.a:, 
made immediately below a joint, and the cut¬ 
ting was ready. A good large dibble was then 
used for making the holes, the cuttings wcic 
inserted, the soil made firm, ami a good water¬ 
ing given. They were placed in a shaded situa¬ 
tion until roots were emitted, when they were 
fully exposed to the weather until frost began 
to make its appearance, when they were pi iced 
in empty frames till the end of November. Tem¬ 
porary stages were then made in the greenhorn ? 
and the boxes placed on them. Air was then 
admitted, both night and day, when the weather 
was favourable, and no fire-neat was used except 
in the severest weather. Thus situated in very 
dry soil, they retained excellent health until 
the beginning of February', when they became 
too thick (I mean the Pelargoniums and Yer- 
lxmas which we took out of the boxes); and. 
having only a limited supply of pots that would 
suit them, we treated them a« follows : 

We got several balls of twine, like those usred 
by shopkeepers ; also a quantity of Mossfrom the 
woods, and soil. We then took a small handful of 
Moss, and flattened it out on the palm of the 
hand ; on that we put a handful of soil, and on 
this the plant ; then a little more soil, and then 
tied the whole up in such a way as to keep both 
soil and Moss firmly round the plant. The 
boxes were re-filled with the “Mossed plants,” 
retaining the drainage, of course, and putting 
the plants low enough to have the balls below' 
the edges of the boxes. A layer of soil wrs 
then put over them to hide the Moss. When¬ 
ever we watered them we did so with a ro3eless 
pot, and kept all wet off the leaves. Thus situ¬ 
ated, they grew and flourished without arti¬ 
ficial heat until they were put out to harden, 
and were ultimately placed in the flower garden 
and borders. We left Koniga, Cerastium (tho 
latter we propagate by means of cuttings and 
not by division), Agathea, Lobelia, Gnaphalium, 
Ve.bona venosa, &c., in the cutting-boxes, but 
Verbenas and Geraniums we Mossed, and with 
excellent results. T. W. 


Calceolarias w r e treated in a different way. 
In the end of September w'e procured somo 
boxes that w’ere well drained, and filled with 
soil in w'hich leaf-mould formed the chief part; 
and on the surface was put a layer of sand. 
When taken off tho cuttings from the parent 
plants we took good care to select such as were 
in good condition. They were immediate!}' pre¬ 
pared and inserted in the boxes; and having 
given them a liberal watering, w r e placed them 
in a shady place, and not, as some recommend, 
under the scorching influence of the sun. Thus 
situated, they remained until it was time to 
place them indoors, when we set them in tho 
greenhouse just alluded to, shading them when 
the sun was shining brightly. About the begin¬ 
ning of February they became too large for 
their boxes, so w'e prepared somo frames, 
placing fresh leaves in the bottom of them. Wc 
then trampled them firmly down, and level. 
Over this, for drainage, was placed a compost of 
rotten leaves and w'ell-decomposed stable manure; 
this was levelled but not trampled upon. The 
plants were then taken out of the boxes with as 
much care and with as good balls as possible, 
and were planted in tho frames, the operation 
being carried on on a fino day. A hole w'ns then 
made with the hand, tho plant inserted, and the 
ball covered over with the material, pressing the 
whole gently and giving copious waterings. Tho 
plants remained there and were covered in fro?t 
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weather, until more room was required, when 
they were, indeed, in splendid condition ; they 
were then put into temporary frames in fresh 
soil, given more room ; and here they remained 
until they were planted out. Everyone ought to 
know that a cool place is the best for Calceo¬ 
larias, giving them a liberal supply of water 
when they want it; indeed, they should never 
be allowed to get too dry. B. 

Wax Plants (Hoyas) for Baskets. 

—Hoyas generally, that is the free-flowering 
kinds, make interesting pot plants, and they 
are also useful for training along the back walls of 
warm greenhouses, but as regards the smaller¬ 
growing species I know of no position in which 
they show themselves otf to better advantage 
than when planted in hanging baskets. For this 
purpose one of the prettiest of all is H. Bella, 
a dwarf-growing plant of shrubby habit, having 
short, thiek, oblong leaves about ^ in. in length, 
and clusters of pure white starlike flowers, with 
purple centres, set, as it were, in frosted silver. 
These clnstcrs of blossoms, suspended, as they 
are, from slender brandies, arc best seen when 
looked at from below. II. Paxtoni somewhat 
resembles the last, but has longer leaves drawn 
out to a point at the ends, and somewhat wavy 
at the margins. This species also flowers freely 
and makes a nice ornamental basket plant. H. 
longifolia is another species that answers well for 
this purpose, and even the larger Wax plant, 
H. camosa, and its golden-variegated variety, 
may be grown in large baskets and trained 
around their Sid* 1 *. A warm temperature suits 
them best, but they succeed in any moderately 
heated greenhouse, and frequent syringings with 
tepid water aid them in making robust growth. 
It may l>e well to state that these Hoyas pro¬ 
duce flowers from the same point every year ; 
therefore, to ent a flower means robbing the 
plants of a bloom hereafter.—B. 


House and "Window Gardening. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR ROOMS. 
Among hardy flowers few are more enduring 
than the Tulip and the Lily of the Valley. The 
first we have had in a cut state on a mantcl- 
] iece for a whole month before it showed signs 
of decay, and gorgeous flowers they arc for mas¬ 
ting in large vases. The Lily of the Valley, if 
the spikes are gathered when the hells are fully 
expanded, will last a good while ; but if 
gathered just when the first bottom flowers are 
beginning to open, they will last well for two or 
three weeks at least, and look charming, and 
'luring this time the buds will grow and expand, 
though the top ones may have been green when 
gathered. I have just removed a bunch from 
the mantelpiece of the room where I write, that 
has remained in perfection for two weeks with- 
ont changing the water or using charcoal in the 
vase. The flowers were gathered out-of-doors. 
There are not many flowers either that approach 
those of the Lily of the Valley for vase work, and 
they lotk most chaste and beautiful by them¬ 
selves, backed up by their own green foliage. The 
noble white Lily (Lilium candidum) is also a 
good laster in a cut state. The heads, with a 
good portion of the stem attached, should ho cut 
just as the first flowers open, and the remainder 
will open afterwards, and last for a long while. 
The sweet Narcissus poeticus, with its grateful 
perfume, is an excellent subject, too, for cutting. 
As a “buttonhole,” it may be depended upon 
to endure without a holder, and in a vase it 
lasts for two or three weeks. Many of the 
same genus are equally good, but those from the 
open border last the longest. Most of the early 
border flowers are enduring after they are cut, 
and there are few of these that are not worth 
growing : the little Forget-me-not is one of tlie 
best, and makes an elegant finish to a vase of 
flowers.—S. 


Mounting Fern Fronds on Paper.— 

By taking a little trouble pretty pictures may 
often be made out of many Fern fronds con¬ 
sidered useless in the greenhouse, or, at all 
events, by the use of a few which may be cut 
off and never missed. After the Ferns have 
been removed they should be dried between 
sheets of botanical paper ; even old newspapers 
or blotting paper will answer the purpose. Pre- 
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suming that a collection of dried Ferns is at to hide the pots in which the plants arc grown ; 
hand, a sheet of nice cardboard should be pro- and these sides, as well as the bottom, instead 
cured ; some like white cardboard, I prefer it of being painted, are well coated with Japan 
slightly tinted, but that is quite a matter of varnish, which protects the wood and carpet 
taste. The Ferns should then be laid lightly on quite as well as if a tray of lead or zinc were 
it and arranged in the form of a bouquet, or in set inside. When plants are nicely arranged on 
whatever shape desired. The position of each j stands such as this, the latter are far more o. - 
Fern should oe indicated before it is glued ' namental than those made of wire. In the ar- 
down, as after that it could not be well removed rangement, select a bold and effective plant for 
without marking the cardboard. Supposing the j the centre, as, for instance, a Dracama or an 
fronds to have been arranged according to Lute, India-rubber plant, which always look well sur- 
they should be lifted u£ again and their backs rounded by Ferns, small Palms, Begonias, ami 
should be glued with a fine brush so as to make trailing or gracefully-drooping plants, as Trades- 
them stick to the paper. Should any gold or ' cantia, Panicum variegatum, Creeping Jenny 
silver varieties be amongst those selected, they (Lysiinachia), or Selaginellas. For edging these 
should be placed so as to show the colour of the stands, either Festuca glauca or Isolepis gra- 
under sides of the fronds. The light-coloured cilis may be employed, and always look well; or 
Moss, which is to be found growing on old trunks a few succulents may be added for the sake of 
of trees, if interspersed through the Ferns, tends 1 variety. It must be remembered that nearly a 3 
to give the arrangement a light and elegant ' much depends on the shape of the stands as on 
appearance. A wreath of Ferns mounted in this the plants used, and it is easier to satisfy one¬ 
way has an effective appearance if placed round | self when the stand is a pretty one, and shows 
or under a handsomely illuminated text. The i off the plants well, than when we have to hide 
fronds selected for mounting in this way should j its unsightliness as much as possible by means of 



Stand for Hants in Rooms. 


be those of small and light-looking varieties, as 
large and heavy-growing fronds would make a 
small arrangement of this description look heavy. 
In this way a capital book of reference on Ferns 
might be made up, each variety being mounted 
on a sheet of drawing paper or cardboard, and 
the name of tho variety, height of growth, 
native country, &c., written under the frond. 
It will be found astonishing how very quickly a 
collection of this kind can be got up, as single 
fronds are easily obtained.—A. 


PLANT STANDS FOR ROOMS. 
Wherever plants are used for room decoration, 
stands of some kind must be employed, and, 
when well designed they do much towards 
showing off the plants .ll'ectively. Wire stands 
show the pots very p.ainly through their sides, 
and, unless a pan is set inside them, the 
water runs through on to the carpet. The 
accompanying is an illustration of a stand, 
which, when made of varnished Pine, har¬ 
monises well with the furniture of a sitting- 
room, and sets off the plants to advantage. The 
sides are neatly moulded, and made high enough 


the graceful forms of plants. In filling stamh 
like the aliovc all crowding must be avoided, 
and as much variety obta ned as possible, al¬ 
ways remembering to vary form as well as 
colour. During the early months of the year 
they may he filled with spring flowers and bulbs 
in pots, and, by the use of these, as they bloom 
in succession, a pleasing variety may be main¬ 
tained for several weeks, and, with the addition 
of a few distinct Palms or graceful Ferus, will 
make very effective arrangements. B. 


The Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora) as a 
Window Plant. —This little spring-flower¬ 
ing bulb is well adapted for pot culture, and 
when in flower in the window it is very pretty. 
About eight good-sized bulbs should be placed 
in a C-in. pot, using a compost of leaf-mould anti 
turfy loam, to which may bo added a portion of 
weil-dccomposed manure ; pot firmly, and give a 
good watering to settle the soil, and then plunge 
the pots in a cold frame or at tho back of a north 
wall up to their rims. During September and 
October place them where they may enjoy full 
exposure to sun and air; they may be wintered 
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in a cold frame, where they can be fully pro¬ 
tected from hard frosts, taking care to keep tnem 
sufficiently moist at the roots to prevent the foli¬ 
age from becoming yellow, which it is apt to do 
if they be allowed to remain dry. When the 
buds begin to appear they may be removed to 
the sitting-room. There is one peculiarity in the 
erowth of this plant which adds much to its 
Beauty when thus grown, viz., the leaves turn¬ 
ing downwards and completely clothing the sides 
of the pot; in order therefore to see it to full 
advantage, it should be placed in a somewhat 
elevated position. For thoso who have no con¬ 
venience for foroing flowers, the Tritcleia thus 
treated is invaluable, as the slight protection 
alone which it receives suffices to bring it into 
full bloom some weeks earlier than those in the 
open border.—J. C. 


Sowings and Plantings for July. 


VEGETABLES. 


Carrot 8 
Chervil 

Mushrooms (indoor*) 

Endive 

Chicory 

Cabbage and Coleworts 
Broccoli 
Welsh Onions 
Spinach 

Tarragon (planted) 
French Beans 
Lettuce 

Mustard and Cress 

Turnips 

Parsley 

Leeks (transplanted) 
Teas 

Radishes (of sorts) 

Pot Herbs (cuttings) 


When fit for use. 
September and Octol>er. 
August to November. 
September and October. 
October and November. 
Winter and Spring. 
November to May. 


Spring. 
Early Sp 


y Spring. 

August and September. 
Spring and Summer. 
September and October, 
do. do. 


2 or 3 weeks after sowing. 
October to Spring. 

Winter and spring. 
December to March. 
October to Novembor. 
August to December. 

Next year. 


FLOWERS. 

Herbaceous plants in variety ) 
Alpine Plants .. .. > 

Foxgloves. ) 


For transplanting in 
Autumn and Spring. 


BULBS WHICH MAY 

Belladonna Lilies 
Autumn Crocuses 
Crown Imperials .. 
Cyclamens, hardy 
Dog’s-tooth Violets 
Smkesheads 
Grape Hyacinths 

Snowflakes. 

Snowdrops. 

Crocuses. # 

Squills in variety 


BE TRANSPLANTED. 
Time of fioiccrinj. 
September. 

September and October. 
April and May. 
September aud October. 
April and May. 

March and April. 

April to June. 

February and March. 
January and February. 
February aud March. 
January to May. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 21. —Sowing black-seeded Brow'n Cos 
Lettuce for winter use. Potting on small 
Cinerarias. Planting out Lettuces and Endive. 
Earthing up Cardoons. Pulling up pickling 
Onions and spreading them out to dry. Stick¬ 
ing Peas and getting them earthed up, and top¬ 
ping those which are growing above the sticks. 
Getting large rough frames ready for sowing late 
Peas and late dwarf French Beans so as to pro¬ 
tect them from the early autumn frosts. Nail¬ 
ing and tying in Roses on walls and picking off 
all dead flowers. Hoeing and weeding amongst 
Strawberries, and cutting away all runners that 
are not required for planting. 

July 22. —Sowing Laxton’s Omega and 
Unique Peas. Budding Roses, and givingthem 
a good mulching with rotten manure. Hand- 
weeding herbaceous borders and giving them a 
general clean up. Watering Celery ; also Leeks, 
Parsley, Turnips, &c. Gathering Black Currants 
for preserving. Clearing out Mushroom house 
and getting it white-washed. Giving the Peach 
trees in early house a good watering night and 
morning with the garden engine to keep down 
red spider and other insects. Lifting early sorts 
of Potatoes and spreading them out in the snn 
to ripen them well for seed next season. 


July 23. —Putting in Pink and Carnation 
pipings under hand-lights. Gathering Apricots 
for preserving. Earthing up Celery wlu-n tl e 
soil is dry and in workable condition. Weeding 
and picking over carpet bedding borders. 
Making up new Mushroom bed in the open 
ground. Looking over Marrows and Gherkins, 
and closely stopping them all. Digging up, 
manuring, and watering borders previous to 
sowing with Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage, and 
stopping and nailing in the shoots of Tomatoes 
on walls. Nailing m all the leading shoots of 
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Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, and Cherries. 
Looking over Cucumbers and Melons, Afatering 
them and stopping them where required, and 
renovating the linings round all manure frames. 

July 24. —Potting on Celosias, Coleuses, and 
Begonias. l icking off early blooms and peg- 

f 'ng down the branches of exhibition Balsams. 

topping the laterals through all Vineries and 
giving late houses a good soaking with guano 
water inside and out. Staking and tying in 
plants on borders. Training out and pegging 
down bedding plants and clearing away decaying 
leaves and flowers. Thinning out Turnips, 
Carrots, and Spinach. Cutting back Laurels in 
pleasure grounds where overgrowing walks. 
W; t .'ring Lettuce and Endive beds, ana hoeing 
amojgst all growing crops. 

July 25. —Putting in Phlox and Pelargo¬ 
nium cuttings. Tying out and pickingthe early 
blooms off exhibition Fuchsias. Weeding, hoe¬ 
ing, and afterwards mulching Aster beds. Stop¬ 
ping and tying out Dahlias and thinning out the 
blooms where required for exhibtion. Cutting 
back Ivy on walls where overgrowing windows. 
Clearing off Peas and manuring and digging the 
ground ready for autumn Cabbages. Getting , 
new mould into cold pits and pricking them out 
with Parsley roots for winter use. Cutting 
back the breastwood and nailing in the leaders 
of Plums and Pears. Gathering Raspberries 
and Red and White Currants for preserving. * 
July 20. —Pricking off a late batch of Pri¬ 
mulas and Cinerarias. Transplanting Silenes 
and Forget-me-nots from seed beds ; also seeding 
Violas. Planting out a large breadth of Savoys 
for small heads ; also Coleworts. Mulching late 
Peas with rotten manure. Giving Scarlet Run¬ 
ner Beans a good soaking with manure water. 
Weeding and cleaning Box edgings in garden 
w ilks. Watering Celery, Cardoons, Cauliflowers, 
and Tomatoes. 

Flowers. 

The staging and tying up of climbers and the 
pegging down of dwarf-growing plants are ope¬ 
rations which will require constant attention. 
Fine-foliaged, or what arc known as sub-tropical 
plants should, when necessary, be supplied with 
abundance of water, and the surface ot the beds 
should be well mulched with good rich manure 
to check evaporation and assist in the produc¬ 
tion of a fine, healthy luxuriant leafage, which 
constitutes the principal beauty and attraction 
of such plants. The unsightliness of the 
manure may be easily concealed by the mowings 
of lawns, and the margins of the beds should be 
neatly covered with green Moss, which the 
occasional waterings will keep in good condition. 
Wherever carpet bedding is practised this must 
also havo constant attention in the wav of 
pinching in and regulating the growth of the 
various plants employed for that purpose so as 
to preserve the outlines and patterns of the 
bods. 

Phloxes. —These beautiful summer-flower¬ 
ing occupants of the herbaceous border, if grown 
in a situation where the roots of deciduous trees 
or evergreens can interfere with them, require 
plenty of water at and about the time of their 
opening their flowers. They are strong-rooted 
plants, and need a good deal of sustenance. If 
allowed to become dry they are sure to suffer 
from the attacks of black tlirips, which get into 
and spoil the flowers as soon as they open. 
Any plant, either flowering or fruit-bearing, 
grown in the open air that is attacked with 
tlirips, black or yellow, can only be relieved 
from them by continuous use of the syringe or 
garden engine, for they will not remain where 
there is much moisture. Plants that are allowed 
to flag through want of water at the root appear 
most liable to their attacks. 

Gladioli and Marigolds.— A slight 
mulching of 1 in. or so of rotten manure over 
the surface of Gladiolus beds will benefit them, 
and will help to keep the soil moist and the 
roots cool, which has a considerable influence in 
preventing the disease. Tie the plants up be¬ 
fore they get so large as to be acted upon by the 
wind, using for this purpose a neat stick, such 
as a stout ary Willow or Hazel, the thickness of 
one’s finger ; and be careful, when inserting it, 
not to thrust it Ywn so near the roots as to in¬ 
jure them. There are few more handsome and 
continuous border flowers than the French Mari¬ 
gold, blooming, as it does, from the present time 
until it is cut down by frost. Thoso who happen 


to have a good strain of striped or edged kinds, 
should now, as the plants come into flower, re¬ 
move all that are single or semi-double. This 
not only greatly improves the appearance of 
what are left, but is also necessary in saving 
seed, which is deteriorated by the presence of 
poor flowers. No seed should be saved except, 
from the best double blooms. If the strain is 
too dark, or does not possess a sufficient number 
of the rich yellow-striped forms, or is deficient 
in size, a few plants of the African Yellow 
should be grown near or amongst them. These 
will cross with and improve the French varieties, 
both in colour and size ; but this must not be re¬ 
peated every year, or they will become too 
yellow. 

Asters. —Do not allow these to grow too 
thickly, or the flowers will be small and the 
plants will soon become exhausted. If they 
show signs of weakness through the ground not 
being rich enough, assist them with manure 
water. There is no plant less able than Asters 
to bear the effect of aphides, whose presence is 
easily detected by the leaves curling up. A good 
washing with Tobacco water is the best remedy, 
and this should be applied as soon as tbc insects 
arc detected, or the plants will be surely spoilt. 
The tall-growing kinds, if at all in an exposed 
situation, will require a small stick and tie to 
each plant. 

Hardy Fernery. — Ferns, unless well 
looked to and properly supplied with water, both 
overhead and at the roots, will soon present a 
shabby appearance, as tlirips arc sure to attack 
them. V here bulbous plants and others of a 
semi-wild character are grown in suitable por¬ 
tions of the hardy Fernery, as they always should 
bo, the less interference they receive in the way 
of trimming or removal of leaves, the greater 
will be their strength and capacity for blooming 
next year. It is a great mistake, for the sake 
of appearances, to denude such plants of their 
foliage, as is frequently the case long before it 
has died off and ceased to be useful, the effect 
being to stop the maturation of the bulb or 
crown of the plant, as the ease may be, and 
prevent the formation of flowers. 

Daphne indica should, if possible, bo kept 
on growing in a pit where a little closer atmo¬ 
sphere than that of an ordinary greenhouse k? 
maintained ; or it may be placed on the froi-t 
shelf of a Vinery, as the warm moist atmo¬ 
sphere produced by syringing and closing the 
lieuse early in the afternoon will completely 
answer its requirements. So treated it wiil 
make double the amount of growth that it would 
in an ordinary greenhouse, which is so far an 
advantage that it admits of more of the flowers 
being cut than when the plant makes less pro¬ 
gress, although under no conditions should too 
many shoots be removed when in bloom. This 
plant, when in pots, ought never to be exposed to 
the open air, as it suffers if the soil becomes too 
wot by exposure to rains. As generally seen it 
is of medium growth, and, even by those whose 
glass accommodation is limited, half-a-dozen 
plants will not be too many to grow, and by 
keeping a portion through the winter a little 
warmer than others a long succession of flowers 
may be secured. It is essential never to over¬ 
pot or over-water it. 

Fuchsias, &C.—Some cuttingB should now 
be put in to keep on growing slowly through 
the winter; these will give much more satisfac¬ 
tion than old plants, which, as generally man¬ 
aged, are thin and scraggy, showing too much 
of the old wood, whereas a well-grown Fuchsia 
should be profusely furnished with young 
shoots covered with flowers and healthy foliage. 
Fuchsias, Petunias, and Zonal Pelargoniums 
that are intended to flower through the autumn 
should receive all requisite attention, and be 
kept in a blooming condition so long as there is 
sufficient atmospheric heat and light, as from 
this time forward there are comparatively few 
greenhouse plants to maintain a display. 

Pleroma elegans. — This easily-grown 
and showy plant strikes as freely as a Verbena 
from the half-ripened shoots put in about the 
present time. They are best struck singly in 
small pots, drained and filled with a mixture or 
sifted loam, peat, and sand. Kept moist, co¬ 
vered with a bell-glass, shaded, and placed on an 
ordinary hotbed, they will root in a few weeks : 
after that they may be fully exposed, the points 
of the shoots pinched out to induce them to 
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break, and subjected to greenhouse treatment 
fcr a couple of years. In the second summer 
they should be placed out-of-doors in the open 
air at the shady side of a tree or wall that will 
prevent the sun in the middle of the day shining 
upon their leaves, which are somewhat impatient 
of its direct influence. As they require more 
room move them on into 8-in. or 10-in. pots. 
So treated, they will bloom from almost every 
shoot, producing flowers which in colour are not 
equalled by anything in cultivation. 

Pits and Frames. —Where pot plants 
are grown in pits they must be kept well up to 
the glass or they are apt to become drawn. 
Plants in such structures are more liable to get 
neglected as regards water than in houses, where 
they can be more readily examined. Under such 
circumstances, too, insects are more likely to 
escape observation than in more open quarters, 
and therefore must be looked after more closely. 
In addition to supplying pot plants with suffi¬ 
cient water at the roots, it is also requisite, w hile 
active growth is progressing, to keep the floors 
of the pits or frames on which they stand well 
and regularly moistened, for if this be not at¬ 
tended to the atmosphere during hot sunny 
weather becomes so dry that healthy growth is 
out of the question. 

Shrubbery. —All flowering shrubs, as soon 
as they go out of bloom, should have dead and 
decaying flow'ers removed, and when necessary 
the plants should be cut back. Box edgings 
may also now be trimmed, and wherever divi¬ 
sional lines are formed by means of Sweet Brier 
or the common evergreen Privet they should 
also now be cut. Few plants are better suited 
for forming low ornamental hedges than the 
Privet, but, being of free growth, it requires to 
be clipped several times during the season. The 
common Yew is also an excellent hedge plant, 
but it is of slow growth. There are, however, 
several other hardy coniferous trees to which 
this objection does not apply, such as Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, Thuja Lobbi, Thujopsis borealis, 
&c., all of which are well suited for ornamental 
hedges or screens. Where such already exist 
the present is the most suitable time for cutting 
or rather clipping them ; but when such hedges 
or screens consist of large-leaved plants, such 
as the common or Portugal Laurel, it is then 
advisable to prune with tne knife, in order to 
avoid, as much as possible, the mutilation of the 
leaves. The present is a suitable time to attend 
to the cutting or trimming of dwarf coniferous 
trees and ornamental fh’ubs of variois sorts, 
in which it is necessary to preserve a certain 
amount of uniformity as regards shape 
and size. Among plants well Buited for 
this purpose are the Sweet Bay, the Portugal 
Laurel, the Laurustinus, &c., trained in the form 
of standards or otherwise, together with various 
sorts of Cypresses and Junipers, and other plants 
of a drooping habit of growth ; also the Irish 
Yew (Taxus fastigiata), generally trained in the 
form of pyramids, upon which are sometimes 
grafted the gold and silver-striped varieties of 
the common Yew, a union which produces a 
very striking effect, as do also trained specimens 
of the fine-foliagcd Maple (Acer Negundo varic- 
gatum), which, although deciduous, produces, 
nevertheless, during the summer months, a very 
pleasing contrast when associated with sombre 
or dark-foliaged plants. Continue to extract 
Plantains and other broad-leaved plants from 
lawns, and occasionally take an opportunity, 
after a considerable rainfall, to well roll all 
dressed ground. 

Fruit. 

Strawberries.— Old Strawberry beds that 
have become exhausted should be dug over as 
soon as the fruit is gathered. The best method 
is to cut them off with the spade just below the 
collar and bury them as tne work goes on, 
opening a trench for the purpose sufficiently 
wide at the commencement. The old tope thus 
dug under will benefit the ground, especially if 
it be of a heavy character. There is no better 
crop to follow Strawberries, when dug up at 
this time of the year, than Turnips, which should 
be sown as soon as rain falls after the ground is 
prepared. 

Pears and Plums on walls should have 
their summer shoots removed as soon as they 
have ceased to grow, in order to give the tree 
a better opportunity to form fruit-ouds for the 
ensuing year, and to expose them to the ripen¬ 
ing influence of run and. air; but if such shoots 
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be removed too soon, i.e. t whilst there is a con¬ 
siderable flow of sap in the trees, more harm 
than good will be done, as the trees will start 
again into growth. The usual way is to break 
off the breast-wood (for that is the term usually 
applied to these summer shoots) with the 
thumb laid across the blade of the pruning- 
knife, or a stout pair of ordinary nippers may be 
used for the purpose, severing the shoots at about 
i in. or $ in. above the point from which they 
spring. 

Vegetables. 

Sowing Cabbages. — In sowing Cabbage 
seed during the present month for the early 
spring supply, a difference of ten days has an 
important influence upon the time when the crop 
will l>e ready, and also affects the varieties 
grown. In the northern parts of the kingdom, 
Where hardy sorts, such as the Enfield Market, 
stand the winter best, the seeds of these should 
be sowm as soon as the 20th of the present 
month is passed ; delay beyond this will cause 
the crop to be fit for use later in the spring. 
If sbwn sooner many of the plants will run to 
seed instead of hearting at the proper time. 
Where early varieties, such os the York, are 
grown, they must not be sowm until eight or 
ten days later, or the plants will lxdfc. In 
the southern parts of the kingdom Cabbages 
should be sown a week later than the above 
dates, the later kinds being put in first and the 
earliest last. Where these directions are fol¬ 
lowed the disappointment of seeding instead 
of hearting will not be experienced. Select an 
open situation wffiere the plants, from the time 
they arc up, will get plenty of light and air, 
for the drawn and weakly plants sown near 
trees or high w T ails are not calculated to stand 
a severe winter. 

Celery and Scarlet Runners.— Where 
the' seeds of Celery were sown early, and the 
plants prepared with a view to obtaining on 
early supply, they will now be growing fast. 
Where the ground was well enriched there will 
not have been any necessity for watering ; but 
where there ha3 been a deficiency of manure, 
weekly applications of manure water will be 
required. Should Celery become at all affected 
with green fly, to which it is very subject if 
grown near anything else that is troubled with 
the insect, its presence will be indicated by the 
leaves curling up, and an unhealthy, stunted 
appearance of the plants. So soon as any 
aphides are found give a good washing with 
soapy w'ater from the w'ash-house, applying it 
with the syringe. To be effectual it must 
reach every part of the plants above ground, 
for, even upon such portions of the leaves as 
harbour no living insects, it is more than 
likely that there are eggs which will quickly 
come to life. Should tfiey not be killed by 
one dressing, give a second within a few days. 
Scarlet Runners grown without sticks should 
have their shoots repeatedly nipped out as they 
push up. 


SEEI> SAVING AND PACKETING. 

In gardening we help Nature, by gathering the 
seeds and keeping them until next spring, or 
the proper time, and then sowing them wdiere 
l we can take care of the little plants when they 
appear, giving them the ground all to them¬ 
selves, where they will not have to struggle and 
crowd against other competitors. If we look 
around among the plants, we shall see that the 
seeds arc contained in little cases or pods of 
very different forms. Some of these open with 
a slight report, and scatter the seeds about; 
these you must gather just as they begin to 
ripen. Others just break open the pod, and 
need a little shaking or rubbing to make them 
fall out; and there are still many other kinds 
of seed-vessels. So we must exercise a little 
care in the matter. The best way is to have 
some paper boxes, and put the seed-pods in these 
for a few days until they dry ; then rub the 
seeds out, pick out the remains of the pods and 
stems, and then put the clean seeds on a paper 
and carefully blow away any light dust that 
may remain among them. Mind that when 
you gather the seeds you put their names with 
them. Write them on a piece of card, or on a 
bit of stick, to keep with them while they are 
drying. Never leave seeds of any kind without 
a name with them; this will avoid much trouble 


and guessing. Having the seeds all dried and 
cleaned, they may be put away for winter. Some 
make little paper bags, by pasting, very nearly 
like the grocer s bags, only much smaller, and 
these are very useful; but a bag without any 
paste can be made anywhere in a minute. In 
a garden, and wishing to give a friend a few 
seeds, or in the fields or woods, when a plant is 
found, the seeds of which one would like to 
save, only a bit of paper is required to make a 
bag as good as the beat. 

How to Make Seed Papers.— Take a 
piece of paper (letter paper or smooth brown 



paper is as good as any) somewhat longer than 
wide ; fold it over, but not quite equally (see 
fig. 1). The edge of the part of the paper 
folded over should come to the line between A 
and B in the figure. Then fold A over on to 
B, and both together over to a line a little below 
B. This is twice as easy as it seems in explain¬ 
ing it. Then turn the paper over, and fold one 
end as shown at the right hand of fig. 2. Next 
fold the point b over in the same manner, and 
tuck the point b under the fold a, and it will 
appear as seen on the left hand end of the dia¬ 
gram. Prepare the bags by folding one end 

Ik 

Pi . \ IV1 ling the ends. 

beforehand. When ready to put in the seeds, 
open the bag by blowing at the unfolded end ; 
and, w hen the seeds are in, that end is closed 
by folding it just as the first end was folded. 
This makes a packet from which the finest seeds 
will not escape, and which, for all but very large 
parcels, such as vegetable seeds, is as handy as 
need be. There is no paste required, no string 
to tie, and a very neat packet can bo made with 
common paper. But, before putting the packet 
away, do not forget to label it. Fig. 3 shows 
how this is done.- Like all such things, these 
packets are much easier to make than to de- 
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Fig S. The packet complete. 

scribe ; but by following the directions I think 
you will succeed the first time. Seeds should 
not be put away until dry, and then they should 
be kept in a cool dry place, where the mice will 
not find them. I cannot end this seed matter 
without advising that many more seeds than 
will be likely to be wanted by the collector 
himself should be saved, leaving sufficient to 
give away, as much pleasure may be enclosed in 
the little packet with the seeds. To care for 
and give aw'ay flower seeds is one of the ways 
in which even boys and girls can help to make 
the world pleasanter and better.— Agriculturist . 




BEES. 


How to Empty a Super.— Make of 
inch deal the sides and ends of a shallow box 
(3 in. will be quite deep enough) about 18 in. 
square. Cut a hole (say 6 in. in diameter) in 
the bottom. Turn this upside down (to form 
a stand for the reception of the super) on a 
square board rather larger than the box. In 
the edges of this box notches must have been 
previously cut large enough for a bee to pass 
through w hen it has been placed on the square 
board. In the hole which is thus formed a thin 
slip of lantern horn, 1 in. long, hung at the 
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inner end by a thread, works as a valve against 
which the bee presses in its exit to the light, 
and this valve, dropping behind it as it passes 
under it, prevents its return. Thus one by one 
the super is completely emptied without tho 
least trouble. This is better than tho open 
window of a darkened room, through which 
bees can pass inward as well as outward.— 
J. O. B. 

Mignonette and Bees. —Mr. I. E. John¬ 
son, St. Georgs, Utah, finds by continued ex¬ 
perience that Mignonette is the most valuable 
plant for bee-pasturage—blooming early and con¬ 
tinuing till nipped by frost—and he tells “ Tho 
Rural New Yorker ” that he has not a shade of 
doubt that a well cultivated acre of it would 
give abundant employment all through the sea¬ 
son for 500 colonies. 


POULTRY. 


A Bookwork Duck House. —Duck 
houses are often built of brick ; they may as well 
be of stone, if that material is at hand, and in 
suitable localities the house may be made orna¬ 
mental by fitting it to grow Alpine plants and 
Ferns—in fact, a combined rockery andduckery. 
Such a house may be an intrusion from being out 
of place, or it may, in an appropriate spot, add 
greatly to tho embellishment of the grounds. 
Near a pond, such a duck house may find an ap¬ 
propriate place, or if the disposition of the 
grounds is such that it would be proper not far 
from the lawn, such a location would be desir¬ 
able, as then the birds could add an attractive 
feature to the lawn. Ducks arc tho only poul¬ 
try that may with safety be allowed the run of 
the grounds ; they do not destroy by scratching, 
like other poultry, though they are not admis¬ 
sible to borders and flower plots where there are 
small plants, on account of the injury they may 
do by trampling. Where the surroundings will 
allow, the largo pure white Pekin ducks, or the 
varied and rich colours of the Rouens, make 
them not only tolerated but desirable partly on 
account of their beauty, and also as destroyers 
of insects. To form a duck house an interior 
room or cave is first built of brick, or small 
stones, laid in cement, outside of which the 
rocks are disposed in a natural manner. In the 
rear there should be an opening to allow of access 
to the cave, and this may be closed by a door of 
cedar strips. In arranging the rocks with a view 
to the growing of plants, crevices of different 
sizes must be left, and these are to be filled with 
vegetable mould from the woods, or peaty 
earth, mixed with sufficient sand to keep it 
always loose. Success in growing plants in such 
crevices depends on having the earth they con¬ 
tain in connection-with tin soil below. To pre¬ 
vent the ducks from leaving their eggs here and 
there, after their usual manner, they may be 
confined by a movable pen of wire netting until 
they have laid .—American Agriculturist . 

Ooal Ashes for Hens. —Not having had 
an opportunity to get oyster shells enough to 
supply our hens, we have been giving them coal 
ashes with the cinders left in, ami have been 
surprised to see how much they will eat. They 
eat the charred portions. We have a great deal 
of confidence in the instinct of animals. They 
know what they want. Our hens, fifty of them, 
eat a panful of coal ashes every day, notwith¬ 
standing they have lime beforo them all the 
time .—New Yorker. 

Can yon recommend the use of incubator and 
rearing mother? if so, which is considered the best, sim¬ 
plest, and least expensive ?—W. V. W. 


THE AVIARY. 


Diseases. —The birds in the outdoor aviary 
are sometimes attacked by diseases, but not to 
the same extent as they are in cages. It is 
therefore our duty to look into the different 
causes which create these various diseases. 
Thousands of canaries, &c., dio annually with¬ 
out their owners knowing w r hy. The cause 
may arise either from hereditary disease or from 
improper food and treatment. A healthy 
canary, or in fact any cage bird, should look slim 
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and lively, and should have a constant twitch¬ 
ing of the tail as if he were whisking off a fly. 
The eye should be bright and the movements 
quick, and the feathers perfectly smooth and 
close. See that his claws are all in perfect con¬ 
dition and not overgrown. If you choose a bird 
that answers this description you will not be 
disappointed in your purchase. The principal 
diseases which carry off nearly all the feathered 
pots that are kept in cages may be enumerated 
as follows : Consumption, asthma, and inflam¬ 
mation of the bowels. The latter disease is 
usually brought on by stale green food or rich 
dainties. It is distinguished by the dark and 
inflamed appearance of the stomach on blowing 
up the feathers. Consumption is a wasting 
away of flesh. The chest bones protrude, and 
a general air of dejection makes its appearance. 
The patient continually puts its head beneath 
its wings, and gradually pines away, until one 
morning you have the mortification of finding 
it lifeless at the bottom of the cage or aviary as 
the case may be. Asthma may be detected by 
a constant wheezing and sneezing and panting; 
pulling of feathers also. This disease makes its 
appearance periodically, sometimes at long in¬ 
tervals, but generally every attack is worse than 
the last. It can be warded off by proper reme¬ 
dies (which I have before mentioned) if taken in 
time and if light food is given, such as sponge cake 
soaked in milk or a little arrowroot. The bird 
must be kept out of draughts. The old motto 
about prevention, &c., cannot be too highly 
recommended amongst bird fanciers. With 
proper care, however, and by following these 
directions which I have given in this and pre¬ 
vious articles, there is not much fear as to re¬ 
sults ; but it is the same with birds as with 
plants or anything else—if you have not a 
healthy material to start with you cannot hoj.e 
for much success. I have often been asked 
whether a conservatory is a good place to put 
birds in ; my advice is, do not for a moment en¬ 
tertain such an idea ; it is sure to Mid in disap¬ 
pointment. I was only noticing the other day 
what unhealthy-looking objects the canaries, 
budgerigars, love birds, Java sparrows, cardi¬ 
nals, <fec., look in the aviaries in the Crystal 
Palace. The reason is undoubtedly the want of 
pure, invigorating fresh air, which can only be 
got in a properly-constructed outdoor aviary. 
They all look mopish, sleepy, and dull. A fine 
outdoor aviary, stocked with proper birds, 
would without doubt be a great attraction in 
the grounds of the Palace. I commend it to 
the consideration of the officials.—A. d’A. 

Roaella Parrakeet.— This beautiful Parrakect is a 
pet mainly for its exquisite plumage and engaging ways. 
It does not talk much and I doubt whether it can be 
taught to do so. The value varies according to the market, 
the condition and appearance of the bird. A specimen 
can sometimes be bought for as low as half-a-sovereign ; 
this, however, is only when the market is glutted with 
fresh-imported birds. Again a tame bird of'this species 
may run up to, say, thirty shillings, and an English bred 
one to even more ; therefore a set price could hardly with 
s ifety be mentioned. Feed it on Hemp, Millet in bunches, 
sap, or a little green food of various sorts. If out of sorts, 
that is slightly indisposed, dull, mopish, give It a Chili, 
Nasturtium pod, or a doso of Finchine if the attack is 
more serious. Do not pamper it with all sorts of things 
from the table, although it can have such wholesome 
things as boiled Potatoes or Rice pudding or similar 
tilings, but no rich things, as some people are too fond of 
giving their household pets. Above all, do not forget to 
give a constant supply of drinking water. All Parrots 
should be thus treated. There is no greater mistake than 
withholding the water from them.—A. d’A. 


AQUARIA. 


V OLTTMES and volumes have been written upon the 
minute insect life which dwells in the aquarium. 
So enthusiastic has one writer been, that the 
microscopic life with which the water teems 
has been separated out into “twelve months’ 
recreation among Infusoria, Polyps, Rotifers, 
Water Boars, and Polyzoa ” (all inhabitants of 
aquaria) ; and as “ Marvels of Pond-life,” by 
Henry J. Slack, will give a good insight into 
their lives, habits, and metamorphoses, and will 
inform our readers how, when, and where they 
are to be collocted, we are certain they will find 
both entertainment and instruction in its pages. 
The Rev. J. G. Wood has also written several 
highly instructive books upon aquatic animals 
and plants, which are figured in them in so 
excellent a manner as to be easily recognised by 
the amateur. He is so thorough a naturalist 
that one can hardly fail to be inspired with 


a love of the study which he describes. No 
series of articles in a periodical can enter into 
minutiae as can books written by those who hav j 
made the subject the study of a lifetime. 

Beetles and Fish.— Tho larva of the beello 
(Dyticus marginalia) is so ravenous it will attack fl.-h. 
or anything that iB not too large. It will ev; m 
attack the stickleback that is mbtakenly tuppo.-cl 
to be so destructive among fish. The great wafer 
beetle (Hydrous piceus) is quite different from the 
Dyticus in its habits, and it is said to lie extrenu '. 
inoffensive. But neither is, in my opinion, adapted \-<v 
an aquarium well stocked with plants, which are the 
prettiest things to fill it with.—Jos. J. Newton. 

-I consider it is not at all advisable to allow the 

larvw of beetles to remain in the aquarium. I know of 
no beetle so destructive to fish, newts, <tc., as the com¬ 
mon “boatman,’’ which may be always seen on a hot 
summer's day floating on the top of the water in c ur 
ponds, and on our approach instantly djves to the 
bottom. I kept several of this species (whose scientific 
name I cannot give) in the same globe as I keep my 
newts and fish; and behold, one morning I went to ex¬ 
amine my aquarium, as usual, and found one of the 
newts with two legs instead of four, and twe fish lying 
on their backs at top of water quite dead. I attributed 
this to no other cause than the beetles, which I imme¬ 
diately removed, and my fish have been doing well since. 
I have made enquiries, and find that beetles wiri tome- 
times stick to a newt or delicate fish until they havo 
eaten all the flesh off, so ravenous are they. There are 
some beetles which will do the inmates no harm, but as 
it is only running a risk, you canrot do better then keep 
them in a tank alone.—NEWT. 

Decayed Vegetation in Aquarium.-This, if 
allowed to remain, becomes rather difficult to get rid of; 
but by getting a stick or flat piece of wood about 1 in < r 
so broad, cut wedge-shape at the end, and on which i-* 
tied a piece of flannel, wash-leather, or clean white 
porous paper, it will not scratch the glass, and the 
aquarium may be cleaned without letting out the water. 
Jos. J Newton. 

-I think this may be easily removed by the aul of 

a piece of $-in. lead or glass pipe, by placing the fore¬ 
finger on one end, and inserting the other in the wau-r 
until it reaches whatever you desire to be removed, an 1 
then carefully withdrawing the pipe, bringing with it 
| w’hat may prove not only to bo an eyesore, but injurious 
to the fish.—N ewt. 

Water Snails. —If “ A ” will communicate w I: h iv. \ 
I may be enabled to supply his wants — J. Mathk'v\>, 
Hydes Place, Canonbury Square, Islington, London. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


TOMATO COOKERY. 

Although the Tomato was first introduce! into 
this country nearly 300 years ago, it is only very 
lately that it has found its way to middle-cl.v; a 
tables, and that, too, somewhat sparingly. Tki 3 
apathy with regard to this delicious fruit arises 
from two causes—a foolish prejudice against it on 
the ground of its unwholesomeness, and can 
affected dislike to its flavour. The first objec¬ 
tion is not only wholly groundless, but the con¬ 
trary is the case. In hot countries it is freely 
indulged in as a preventive of fever, and a bad 
Tomato season is regarded as being always coin¬ 
cident with tho prevalence of fever. The second 
objection may be easily removed by trying one 
of the receipts given below, remembering, how¬ 
ever, that the Tomato will not impart all its 
virtues at once, especially to doubtful and snetr- 
ingnovices. Throughout the whole of America and 
the south of Europe the Tomato is as commonly 
eaten as the Potato is here, and enters more or le’-.i 
fully into even the humblest stews and soups. 
The Tomato, it must be borne in mind, lias an 
exceedingly delicate flavour; all strong condi¬ 
ments, therefore, such as Garlic, Shallots, mus¬ 
tard, pepper, cayenne, and vinegar, must l>e 
used with great care. 

Tomato Sauce No. 1 (for keeping).— 
The Tomato sauce sold in England is utterly un¬ 
worthy of the name, and has done much to pre¬ 
judice people against the Tomato. Good Tomato 
sauce may be obtained at any first-class Italian 
or French house, but a largo price will have to be 
paid for it. The author of “Round the Table ” 
makes the following excellent remarks on 
Tomato sauce : “In Borne shops you can buy 
Tomato sauce made in France, which will he 
found very good if it is genuine, a fact easily 
ascertained by tasting it. If it tastes of Toma¬ 
toes it is good French Tomato sauce ; if it is very 
acid and hot to the mouth—in other words, if 
vinegar and cayenne predominate—then it is tho 
British form—to be avoided. Good French 
Tomato sauce is not very cheap ; but as Tomatoes 
can bo bought in London at a very moderate 
rate, those -who choose to take the trouble can 
provide themselves with a sufficient stock of 
good wholesome Tomato sauce, if they will 
attend to the following directions. To ensure 
perfect success the Tomatoes should be gathered 
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pe on a bright sunny day, about one or 
Cut up the Toma- 


40’, otherwise it will be sure to suffer more or 
less from cold, and will not flower satisfactorily. 
-J. C. * 


; worsted, hanging over the lip, supplied a 
continual slight drip on the plant, imitating the 
conditions of its native habitat as nearly as 
possible. Both shade and coolness arc for 
th is species of Fern indispensable. The plants 
must be moved for division occasionally, and be 
supplied from time to time with fresh soil. The 
plant grows naturally on very wet ledges of 
rock in shady places. Lest spring or well watci 
should prove injurious water with rain water 
only.—J. D. 

371.—Best Kinds of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —As the old sorts are continually su¬ 
perseded by improved varieties, it is scarcely 
possible to compile a list of the best. As the 
plants need not be ordered until November, 
endeavour to sec the show at the Temple Gar¬ 
dens for specimen blooms, and that at the Am- 
hurst Nurseries, Amhurst Road, Hackney, 
for all methods of cultivation, and choose your 
own varieties. Some kinds lend themselves 
more readily to one method of training, some to 


two o’clock in the afternoon, 
toes into quarters, and put them into a saucepan 
with salt (juant. sitf'., a ’ ’ 

and three or four clov 
water should be put into the saucepan to pre¬ 
vent the Tomatoes catching. When they are 
tlrain them, and pass them 


good handful of Basil, 
s of Garlic. A little 


thoroughly done, 

rh a sieve. Boil the pulp thus obtained in 
, ’ ’ :k Pepper 
aste. When quite 
ithed bottles, cork 


We earnestly invite all those practically capable to 
a LI their fellow readers bo givin-j such information as 
may lie in their power. All amicers should be written on 
on; side of the paper, and commence with the number 
a ill title of the query. 

170.— Sulphate of Ammonia.— This is 
a very good manure for pot plants. My experi¬ 
ence of it in the opeu ground, however, is that 
it burns the soil, rendering it dry, impoverished, 
and incapable of retaining moisture, an effect 
against which I was previously warned by a 
farmer. It is very useful for giving plants a 
8tart when it is just a question whether they 
will die or live. When plants of any size are 
moved they sometimes die from exhaustion 
before they have time to form a sufficiency of 
roots to support themselves. A dose of sulphate 
of ammonia will help them over the critical 
period. In heavy soils it might do bettor than 
it did with me.—J. D. 

370.— How to Fill a Fern Basket.— 

Line the basket with fresh green Moss, and fill 
it up with fibrous peat, incorporating with it 
some silver sand or pieces of potsherds, and 


throw 

a saucepan for about half an hour, blac] 
being added according to ta 
cold pour it into widc-moul 
tightly, and tie up with string or wire ; dip the 
neck of each bottle into melted rosin, and you 
may then put them away to be used when re¬ 
quired. The bottles should be of moderate size, 
for, oncT opened, the sauce will no longer keep 
good. It, before putting on the wire, the bottles 
of sauce are placed upright in a large vessel of 
cold water, and this is put on the fire until the 
water boils, the preservation will be more cer¬ 
tain still, and the sauce will keep good any 
length of time. Care must be taken, however, 
not to remove the bottles until the water has 
Income perfectly cold.” This sauce may be also 
flavoured with Marjoram or Thyme. If fresh 
Tomatoes cannot bo had the American canned 
Tomatoes may be used, but the result is not so 
good. This remark applies to all the preparations 
of Tomatoes mentioned below. 

Although Tomato sauce prepared as above is a 
good substitute for the fresh sauce, it is after all 
only a substitute. The following is an American 
receipt fdr its preparation :— 


me).—We first of all make a purer of Tomatoes 
by either boiling or baking them for a quarter 
of an hour and rubbing them through a sieve. 
A pint of the puree is then thrown into a stew- 
pan, with pepper and salt to taste, and a lump 
of sugar pounded finely. Ail equal quantity of 
good stock should be added with 1 oz. each of 
butter and flour, \ oz. of Garlic, and £ oz. of 
Shallots sliced fine, some chopped Marjoram, 
Basil, Parsley, and Thyme, to taste, and a 
bruised Bay leaf. Simmer for three-quarters of 
an hour, pass through a sieve, and serve. 

Tomato Sauce No. 3 (for immediate 
use). — The following is from “Round the 
Table : ” Mince a small quantity of bacon and 
put it into a saucepan with sweet herbs, salt, 
pepper, a few Cloves, somi minced Parsley, and 


Preserved Rhubarb.— Persons who have 
a taste for Rhubarb or Pieplant arc reminded by 
the Western Rural that the stalks may be 
pared, cut in pieces an iucli long, and dried the 
same as Apples or Poaches, or stewed and canned 
ii’:e small fruits, thus affording an excellent 
r dish out of season. 


A Spineless Silvery Cactus. Flowers yellow; suitable for indoor culture. 


Press the 

round the Ferns when planting, 
gently, and attend carefully to their wants in 
this respect when growing. As your basket is 
not large we should advise you to procure a 
good plant of either Goniophlebium subauricu- 
latum or the Hare’s-foot Fern, or Pteris serru- 
lata in the centre and edged with Maiden¬ 
hair. Tho first-named Fern is unsurpassed for 


skit'-. Press the soil firmly Annie Salter, Alfonso, Garibaldi, Jewess, Prince 
when ^planting, then water Albert, Alma, Mrs. Forsyth, and Chevalier Do- 
mage. Strong, thrifty young plants obtained 
from cuttings struck either in the autumn or 
early in the year, should by the beginning of 
March be potted into 2^-in. pots, placing them 
in a cold frame. By the time they are fairly 
established they may be shifted into 6-in. pots, 
and be placed in a sunny position in the open 
air. As soon as the pots arc filled with roots, 
repot them into 10-in. pots, using a compost of 
rich loam and manure. A very importantpoint is 
to allow plenty of room between the plants, and 
the pots should be plunged in the soil or in 
ashes t j half their depth. Watering and stopping 
the shoots to induce a bushy formation, ami 
tying the plants out as they advance in growth, 
must be regularly attended to. Cease stopping 
the shoots after the first week in July, and thin 
out all the budi but one on each shoot. Manure 
water should be given twice a week, and the 
plants should he well sprinkled overhead every 
evening in fine weather.—J. C. B. 

391.—The Time to Propagate Coni¬ 
fers. —Cuttings of the current season’s growth 
some 4 in. in length are firmly inserted in C-in. 
pots in sandy loam, placed in a cold frame in a 
shady aspect, in August until they are well 
ciliosed, when they have to be plunged in gentle 
bottom-heat until they are rooted. They should 
be wintered in a warm house, and either be 


The Silvery Cactus (Echinocactus myri- 
o stigma).—This may be described as a civilised 
Cactus, inasmuch as it has Laid aside its spines 
and other .asperities, and put on an elegant attire 
bespangled with silver. This little Mexican 
Cactus, whichisshown in the accompanyingillus- 
tration, has generally five deep angles, though 
sometimes they number seven or eight; at the 
apex, on the margins of the angles, are borne a 
quantity of silky, yellow, star-like flowers, 
which open during sunshine, and close about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. They keep ex¬ 
panding for four or five days in succession, ac¬ 
cording to the intensity of the sunlight, and 
they last longest when ieast exposed ; the blos¬ 
soms begin to open in June and continue expand¬ 
ing, at intervals, until October, during which 
period a good plant, such as that represented by 
the accompanying illustration, will bear from 
ten to twenty blossoms, \ h in. in diameter. The 
ground colour of the plant is dark green, and 
its whole surface is thickly and regularly beset 
with white star-like scales, which give it a very 
beautiful appearance, especially under a micro¬ 
scope. Its culture is in no way difficult. It 
wants plenty of drainage, turfy soil mixed with 
broken bricks or old mortar in which to grow, and 
it mu3t not be subjected to a temperature below 
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potted off in February or planted out in April. 
Strong shoots may also be inserted fismly in 
September in a shady border. Some of the 
kinds do very well thus treated. Thujagigantea 
must be grafted on T. occidentals.—C. B. 

367. — Failure of Passion-flowers 
on Newly-painted Woodwork.— In¬ 
stead of nailing the shoots close to the wood¬ 
work loop them to the nails, allowing a free pas¬ 
sage of air around them. We do not think the 
Chorzema would be likely to damp off in this 
manner. 

36S. — Mimulus Blooms Falling — 

Keep the plants well watered and screen them 
from the sun. Mimulus blooms do not last so 
long in perfection as the generality of flowers 
do, but by feeding them with manure water 
a succession of bloom is maintained for a con¬ 
siderable period.—C. 

369.—Fuchsia Buds Falling Off— 

Fuchsias suffering either from an affection of the 
root action or a too confined atmosphere will 
droop their buds. Give abundance of air both 
night and day or place the plants in a shel¬ 
tered situation in the open air and discontinue 
the manure water. 

375. — Treatment of Tree Ferns.— 

These do best in fibrous sandy peat, with which 
a little pounded brick or potsherds may be mixed. 
Keep the soil moist, but do not water heavily, 
and shade from bright sunshine, and moisten the 
stem twite a ’ay in hue weather. Defective root 
action is undoubtedly the cause of the fronds r.ct 
expanding. The pois employed should only be 
just large enough to contain the roots.—J. C. 

386.—How to Propagate and grow 
Bedding Plants. —Geraniums of all kinds 
are propagated in August, and may be either in¬ 
serted singly in small pots, or about six cuttings 
may be put into a 6-in. pot in a compost of sandy 
loam and leaf mould, placed in an airy sunny 
greenhouse, and sparingly watered until they 
are rooted. Cuttings may also be inserted in a 
free piece of soil in the open air, choosing a 
warm position. Verbenas, Heliotropes, Cuphcas, 
Ageratums, Lantanas, Coleus, and many other 
kinds of soft-wooded plants arc also propagated 
in August in the following maimer: Well- 
drained 6-in. pots are filled to within 2 in. of the 
rim with sandy leaf-mould and loam, to be 
finished off quite up to the rim with silver sand. 
Water sufficiently to moisten the whole b >dy of 
soil and allow the superfluous water to drain 
away. Cut the shoot3 off to a joint, insert them 
firmly in the sand, water gently and place them 
in a close frame before they have time to flag. 
Shade from the sun and give a little air every 
morning until growth commences, when they 
must be gradually inured to the open air. 
Winter them in a cool house, merely excluding 
frost, with the exception of Coleus, Alteman- 
theras, and variegated Mesembryanthemums, 
which require a little warmth. Fuchsias may be 
increased anywhere during the spring and 
summer. Pansies to be struck in July dibbling in 
the cuttings in a shady border ; seed may also be 
sown about the same time. Petunias may be in¬ 
creased by means of cuttings in the spring or 
during the summer, and seeds of them may be 
sown in March or April. Lobelias are best 
sown in October, keeping them in a cool house 
during the winter, and pricking them off into 
pans in the spring. Calceolarias are struck in Sep¬ 
tember and October, and are kept in a cold frame 
from which frost can be excluded.—J. C. B. 

389.—Variegated Euonymus Turn¬ 
ing Green. —Unless the Euonymusarc planted 
in a very warm, dry, well-drained situation they 
are very apt to revert to the green type. The 
more shade and the richer the soil the more 
liable arc they to run away from the variegation. 
On a sunny wall the Euonymus retains its beau¬ 
tiful golden tints, hardly ever producing a green 
branch. We know of a large plant thus situ¬ 
ated some 20 ft. in height on which not a green 
leaf can be seen, and the stem of which, down 
to the ground, is of that rich goldc-u colour 
which renders the shrub so attractive. A proof 
that the variegation is due to the favourable 
position is afforded by the fact that plants 
raised from this tree and planted in a north as¬ 
pect almost entirely lose their variegation. 
Were wo de3irou3 of forming good specimens 
of these attractive shrubs we should choose the 
warmest, driest position in the garden, and 
; hi?e the plant on a raised mound, mixing with 
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the soil, if not of a light nature, some river 
sand and old mortar or brick rubbish. Unfor¬ 
tunately this plant is liable to be injured by a 
severe winter, but a few stout stakes and a 
bast mat would preserve it. It is the snow and 
cutting winds which ruin it. Wherever a green 
branch appears it should be immediately pruned 
out.—J. 0. 

390. —Pruning Thuja aurea —Thuja 
aurea is a low-growing, compact-habited species. 
Clipping would spoil it. If it is the free-grow¬ 
ing T. £obbi allow it to assume its own natural 
form. Conifers when used for hedges or screens 
require clipping, but in the case of isolated 
specimens the shears would merely destroy that 
free, graceful, irregular outline which forms the 
great charm of so many of the Conifer family. 
J. B. 

396.—The Best Fuchsias and Gera¬ 
niums for Pot Culture. — Fuchsias : 
Avalanche, Sunray, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. H. 
C&nucll, Try-me-O, and Beauty of Kent. 
Geraniums : Vesuvius (scarlet and white varie¬ 
ties), Rienzi, Mrs. Pearson, President McMahon, 
and Lady Emily. Sow anywhere between March 
and July in a well-blended compost of leaf- 
mould and loam, and place in a close frame un¬ 
til the seedlings arc fairly up. Gradually inure 
them to full exposure to lrnht and air, and pot 
off large enough to handle into small pots. 
Geranium seed is dibbled into the soil, notbury- 
i lg the feathery portion. Fuchsia seed to be 
sown upon a firm surface, just covering with 
silver sand. Fuchsias require, from February to 
June, a rather close, moist atmosphere, after 
which time they need abundance of air. The 
shoots have to be often pinched to induce a 
busily habit. Syringe frequently in fine weather, 
and never allow them to remain dry. Gera¬ 
niums require at all times a maximum of light 
and air.—C. 

398. — Cyclamens from Seed. — The 

great secret of success in raising Cyclamens from 
seed is to preserve the seed after being sown in 
a uniform state of moisture until germination ; 
takes place. If the soil once dries, failure is in¬ 
evitable, and heavy waterings are alike in¬ 
jurious. Take a 6-in. pot or a seed pan, drain it 
well, and fill to within an inch of ihe rim with 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. Water it so that 
the soil is thoroughly wetted ; allow it to stand 
a few houi-3, and then, having previously soaked 
the seed twenty-four hours, sow it, cover 
with a quarter of an inch of fine well-sanded 
soil; plunge the pot up to the rim in a frame, 
and cover it up with moss, or an old mat. 
Examine occasionally to see if water is needed. 
In five weeks from sowing the seed should ger¬ 
minate. Now is a good time to sow, allowing 
the seedlings to remain until next spring, when 
they may be potted off, and grown on into geo.I 
plants.—J. C. 

—— The requirements for growing Cyclamen 
persicum from seed are a light soil, such as equal 
parts of turfy loam, sharp sand, and leaf-mould, 
a shady but not damp situation, and above all 
an even temperature— 60’ to 70’ will do, 60’ one 
day and 100* the next will not do. Like several 
other bulbs the Cyclamen forms a minute bulb 
under ground before showing a leaf, and the 
leaf, when it does appear, is a true leaf of the 
plant, and much larger than first leaves usually 
are. Cover the seed very slightly, and see that 
the seed pans are never either wet or dry. You 
will have a considerable time to wait before any¬ 
thing appears above ground.—J. D. 

-Sow the teed in a pan filled wit \ 

good rich soil with plenty of m .mi tv 
about the end of March ; put the pan in vtiy 
little heat, and keep it well watered now. In 
six weeks or two months little red leaves will 
be seen breaking through the soil ; in about a 
mouth afterwards a second leaf will appear, 
when the plants should be put into 2^-in. pots 
and afterwards potted on when necessary.— 
Newbury. 

401.— Gardening in Town without 
Good Results. —This is by no means an ex¬ 
ceptional case this season. Slugs and snails are 
unusually numerous, and the continuous rains 
bring up the large worms to the surface of the 
soil. The best plan will be to lay a number of 
heaps of bran, Cabbage leaves, &c., about the 
garden. By visiting them «at nightfall you may 
collect the depredators. Perseverance in this 

Daylight in Dark Rooms -Chappuis’ FateuU — 
0:\ Fleet .Street.—[A pvt.] 


way will soon thin their numbers. Abo thickly 
strew the whole of the garden with slaked lime, 
choosing a still evening for the operation. The 
lime will also serve to keep the worms down. 
Have also at hand some 300t, and when planting 
cover the surface of the soil round each plant 
with it. You need not fear to use soot freely ; 
it not only forms au impenetrable barrier t| 
slugs and snails, but it is also one of the b< 
manures.—J. C. B. 

Cineraria maritima.— A. A. IT. 7?.— 
There is no way of getting these to grow vu v 
regularly, only by propagating tlie whole stock 
yearly. 

Asters Curling 1 the Leaves.—/*. T. 0 .—Wadi 

them with water in which has been boiled Quassia chips 
at the rate of 6 oz. to the gallon, and in which lias sInj 
been dissolved a similar quantity of soft soap. 'Wash 
them an hour afterwards with dean water. 

Blight on Grapea —I have a very fine show of 
Grapes tu my greenhouse, hut the blight has just come 
upon them. What am 1 to do to stop it ?— Enquirer. 
[By blight we presume you mean mildew. Keep the 
house dry and rather warmer thnn usual during this 
damp weather. Cut out the worst infected berries, and 
dust the rest with flowers of sulphur put in a pepper-box, 
with a piece of muslin tied over the top. Also paint the 
hot-water pipes or flue with sulphur mixed in water. If 
you have plants in the house, remove them for a time till 
the mildew is checked. Remove also all superfluous 
laterals from the Vines to admit light and air.] 

Window Plants not Growing —I have a number 
of ydants in pots, comprising Cactuses, Geraniums. 
Fuchsias, Roses, Begonias. Sedums, and Ferns, whuh 
last do not expand their fronds; all the other plants 
look healthy, but do uot grow, and show no signs of 
bloom. I had the soil from an old Cucumber bed. Mori 
of them are ou stages in front uf my windows, so ci • 
plenty of air. —J. G., Chelaea. [Press the soil firmh in 
the pots with the thumb and surface them with rich soil. 
When worm weather comes they will grow no doubt.] 

Cucumbers Failing. — Xixon. — Not knowing 
under what conditions the plants are growing we cannot 
suggest any cause for their failure. There has been an 
unaccountable disease in Cucumbers of late years and 
which may have overtaken yours. 

Double Daisies —A”.—You can do nothing of the 
kind; if you want double kinds they are easily pro¬ 
cured. 

When to Pot Ficus elastica .—Edgar: Anytime 
except iu winter. Each length of the old stem for propa¬ 
gating must of course contain a joint. 

Failure of Newly Bought Plants.—J. SuttUl: 
Perhaps there is gas iu your rooms ; hut plants brought 
to rooms from hothouses where they have had the great¬ 
est care and exactly the degree of temperature and mois¬ 
ture they require, often go back. This is particularly 
true of those that do not relish the dry air of rooms. 

Fuchsia Leaves Falling.—./. Suit ill: The cause of 
this may he Hue to over-watering the plants or not water¬ 
ing them enough. If the pots are full of roots they re¬ 
quire a good deal of water, and a little liquid manure or 
guano water would be beneficial. 

Striking Rose Cuttings in Water — F. Thorpe, 
F. Hay: Water which has been placed in the sun a few 
days will answer for this ; but surely there has been no 
dilticulty in obtaining rain water lately. A little charcoal 
put in the water will keep it sweet and it will not need 
to be changed. 

Rhubarb, a Fruit orVegetable .—Pa my Q rove r 
—Rhubarb is decidedly a vegetable. The leaves only 
were formerly used as Spinach. 

Ferns on Window-ledges.—if. Macdonald .—The 
hardy Ferns could thrive in such a place. A syringe 
would be useful to keep the foliage clean and moist. 

Geraniums Wet at the Roots. —Newsagent.— 
Place them in the sun, and never give them any water 
till quite dry. You have been giving them a little water 
at a time and frequently, instead of giving enough at each 
time to thoroughly soak the whole of the soil, and then 
wait till they are dry again. 

Cocoa-nut Fibre.— Mewsage nt .—This is nsed for 
covering flower-beds to keep them moist in dry weather, 
also for plunging pots in, Ac. A little of it may he used 
in soil for potting Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac. 

Lobelias from Cutting3.— The plants should be 
cut back when out of flower, and they will throw up a 
lot of young shoots in autumn, which, if taken off and 
inserted in Bandy soil, will strike freely. 

Black Fly on Broad Beans.—A Header. -The 
best remedy is to pinch 2 in. or 3 in. off the tops of the 
plants, it hardens the stems and the flies depart 

Pyramidal Stove.— The stove “R. M. W." is en¬ 
quiring for cost me 9s., and the piping for chimney is 
sold at from Cd. to 9d. a foot. The large ironware 
houses in Thames Street will be the best places to have 
it from.— H. H. 

Names of Plants.—//. Hurst .—The Yellow Furai 
tory (Curydalis lutea) and the Common AIelilot(Melilotn.5 

officinalis).- Burslem.—A species of mock orange (Th:- 

ludclphus coronaria).— J.P. New Brighton.— Euphor¬ 
bia Lathyrus, commonly called the Caper plant. Will grow 
in any good garden soil, and it reproduces itsalf fror, 

seed. - 1 v Winter.— The Paris Daisy (Chrysanthemum 

frutescens). 

Name of Strawberries.— Amateur.— The fruit 
arrived in a complete jelly. Pack in tin box. 

Name of Rose.— Edgar J.—The Red Bousault. 

Painted Letters on Glass.— S. O. S.—Try tur¬ 
pentine or strong soda, the latter dissolved in water ana 
applied whilst warm. 

Felix .—'“ Manners and Tone of Good Society.” by a 
Member of the Aristocracy. Warae & Co., Bedford 
Street. 

Original from 
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Zonal Geraniums. — James Turner.— Apply to Mr. 
C.iime 11, The Nurseries, 8wanley, Kent. 

Siamese Twin Cucumbers. Thomas iTotcetl. 

This is a very common occurrence in all tl e Cucum¬ 
ber family. It is caused by the rinds of the two fruits 
eon.iug into contact when in a small state. 

Green Maggots on Leaves of Plants 
II D.—Take the plants ontside, shake them, and then 
c.vamTe the leaves carefully and pick the maggots off, 
whit n is the quickest and most effectual remedy. 

Insects in Liquid Manure.—I have a bar- 
roliui of cow manure in a liquid state with which to 
water my plants.—The surface gets covered with a green 
insect, llow am I to destroy it T—J. B. [Put a little 
q uicklime in it; also a little soot and a lump of salt.] 

Orange Tree Seedlings. 2^. R., West mil — 
They ought to be watt red when they are dry. The pip3 
ought to be covered with m-uld. As they get strong 
thev ought to be potted into larger pots in sandy loam 
and leaf-soil. Keep them in a good light, and as nearly 
as th asiLle in greenhouse temperature. 

Questions. 

431—How to Grow Eucharis amazonica.—I 

have some plants of this, but do not know how to treat 
them.—W. Winter. 

435 - Bedding Pansies to Bloom Next Year. 

When >hould ti.e seed be sown? and how Bhould the 
plants be treated?—W. O. W. 

4 a—Shrubs for Stiff Clay.—I am desirous to fill 
a lH>rdcr with shrubs, and also to hide outhouses with 
the same or anything else that would succeed. The soil 
is > ti f clay on a hill sloping to the south-west. I want 
about 100 kinds. What are the best kinds?—G. Z. 

437. — Mesembryanthemums as Window 
Plants. -Would someone name a few of the most com¬ 
pact and dwarf species of this interesting plant, and how 
they are to he obtained? Also, do they bloom as well in 
boxes as pots ? M. inciaudens in a box in the sun is very 
woody and covers a large space with green foliage, hut it 
docs not bloom.—W indow Gardener. 

43S.— To Save Pansy Seed.—I have some choice 
Pansies and would like to save some seed, hut when the 
tlowers fade the stalk withers, llow can I prevent this? 
I can take cuttings, hut 1 want a lot of seedlings to make 
a good display next year. 

439. — Oreng63 from Seed, llow' should these he 
sown ? and how should the plants he treated when up?— 
P. J. O. 

440. -Treatment of Iris alata and reticulata 
in Pots after Flowering. What course should I 
pursue with these to have them good next year ?— 
K. A. S. 

4 tl. -Insects Destroying Stocks—I have a 
large bed of TenWeek Stocks which all seem to be dying, 
and upon pulling up some of them I find a small insect 
like a centipede at the roots. What can I do?—J. 11. 

442. —Wireworms and Roses —I have a large 
c Election of Roses in pots in greenhouse ; they none of 
them seem to be growing, buttne stems have a shrivelled 
look ; some have flowered ; the leaves of all are turning 
sickly. The soil in the pots is full of little white wire 
worms. Is this the cause ? What shall I do ? 

443. — Fruit Growing in Windows — I was much 
pleased with a recent article on this subject, having my¬ 
self had an idea that Grapes or other fruit might l>e 
grown in windows, but I have a difficulty or two which 
I should like to surmount. Will the stem of the Vines 
outside leading from box up to window-sill stand the 
f rust and snow of winter and the constant dropping from 
the sill in wet weather? also when is the time to plant, 
stop shoot > leading up window sides, and when to stop 
laterals, <fcc. ?— Stockton. 

4 41. — Club in Cabbages.—I have a bed of early 
R.iinhom Cabbage plants, which I am about to plant out; 
but 1 find a great many of them have a knob where the 
root fibres should be. What am I to do with these 
plants?—F red Ash. 

415.— The Best Season to Clip Thorn —I have 
a Thom hedge several years old, 2 ft. 0 in, in height, 
which I have just thinned on both sides, and left the top. 
Which is the proper season for trimming the same?— 
W. H. W. 

446. —Mildew on Young Thorns— Will some 
one inform me of a remedy for mildew on Thoms ? I have 
a hedge of the same near the road, which has been planted 
two years, and grown luxuriantly, with the exception of 
some half-dozen plants which are looking weak. I judge 
it is owing to the mildew. I have manured, lime-watered, 
and cut them hack, and they certainly are not looking the 
worse for it. Have I done right?—W. H. W. 

447. —Extracting Perfume from Flowers.— 
Can anyone tell me of a simple way of extracting the per¬ 
fume from flowers?—A mateur. 

443 —Fuchsia Leaves Curling —I have a number 
of Fuchsias, some of them large ones; they do not get on 
at all. Most of the leaves turn and curl up in a very 
curious manner, and they appear to be eaten in some 
places. I cannot discover any insect. Some of the plants 
arc outside, and some in a small greenhouse; those in the 
greenhouse appear to suffer most.—W. T. B. 

449 — Currant Bushes and American Bug — 

I have some Currant bushes covered with the American 
hug. How can I get rid of it ? I tried in the winter 
soap-suds and a hard brush, hut now they are as had as 
ever.— Elizlam. 

450.— Planting Yew Hedges.— I want to plant a 
Yew hedge as a screen in a flower garden ; w lien should I 
plant? also, what Yew should I ask for at the nursery, 
and what sized plants'would be best ? Does the ground re¬ 
quire any particular preparation ?— Alicia. 

451 .—Insects on Violas and Calceolarias — 

How can I destroy the insects on above-named plants? 
On Violas there are myriads of small green and dark red 
insects; on Calceolarias green insects. I dusted with 
powder got from seed merchant, hut it did little good.— 
Amateur. 
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CABBAGE. 



SUTTON’S IMPERIAL -The best Cabbage for 
spring use. If sow'n the first or second week in July it 
will produce beautiful Cabbages for early spring use. 
Heads cone-shaped, very large, Ann, and of mild flavour. 
9d. per ounce. Also 

Enfield Market. per oz. O 6 

Nonpareil.. 0 6 

Early Dwarf York. „ 0 6 

Red Pickling. 1 O 

ENDIVE 

Tay he sown in July or August on a warm border. 
Sutton’s Extra Fine Green Curled, *per oz. 1 6 

ONION. 

NEW QUEEN A valuable and distinct variety, being 
the earliest of all Onions. Sown in July it is fit for use 
the following autumn. It is mild in flavour,»and strongly 
recommended. Per ounce, Is. Cd. 

The following varieties, sown in July and August, will 
come to a very large size durring the following spring and 
summer :— 


New Giant Rocca (the largest 

variety). per oz. 1 O 

Large Early Red Italian .. „ 10 

Large Early White Italian „ 1 O 

Giant Late Red Italian „ 1 O 

Giant Late White Italian „ 10 

and other kinds. Also e 

SUTTONS’ FLOWER SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

And by Special Warrant to 

HIS HOYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES' 

IRIE^IDIIsrGh. 


rpHE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

JL Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations of all the finer plants used for this purpose 
By W. Robinson, Editor of The Garden. ITice 7s. cd 
The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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Aquaria. 

KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. T ontederia 
crassipes as illustrated iu Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

17*011 FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

I apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 

D ICKSONS & Co., Nurserymen and 

Seedsmen, 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, on 
receipt of six postage stamps, w ill he glad to send blooms 
of some of their beautiful varieties of bedding Violas and 
Pansies, so that those at a distance may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of making a selection for autumn planting. Cata¬ 
logue and prices mi application. 

rpEA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

X for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES iu pots. The above are 
u special feature iu our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING & CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 

I >EAUTIFUL ROSES.—Bloom Buds, 

J H. P., and Tea-scented, vpry fine quality, Is. 4d. 
perdi zen, 7s. per 100. Buds for budding, 150 choicest 
varieties, same price.—W. CAL DWELL, F.R.H.S., The 
Ivies, Wantage. 

H orticultural glass.—B oote 

& Millson, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


1 OHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Established 

O 1305), MARQUEE, TENT, and l-LAG MAKER to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE, TENT, and SHED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies, &c. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand BUNT¬ 
ING, *fcc. Sample book of Garden Specialities, free by 
post, 2 stumps. The “ GWYNFE ” PATENT HAMMOCK 
TENT COMBINED can ho seen erected at 43, LONG 
LANE, WEST SMITH FI ELD, L ONDON. 

pISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

V_T many of the leading gardeners since 1S59 against 
red spider, mildew, tlirips, green fly, and other blight, 
iu solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
ami of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Hus outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 

SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta¬ 
neous copies of letters, &c., taken by the newly- 
invented CHROMOGKAPH. Complete 12s. (instructions 
post free).--E. TANN, 75, Chancery Line, and 303, High 
Uolbom, W.C. AM*.--Sample of Taun’s celebrated paper 
collars sent for Gd. 

C LOSE to the Crystal Palace, within 

five minutes of the open country and two railway 
stations. Sitting-room and lied-room to he Let, fur¬ 
nished, with gas and attendance, suitable for a gentleman 
engaged during the day. Terms 15s. to 13s. per week.— 
Address, “ X. V. Z.,” 61, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


A s . 


A S UNDER GARDENER, willing to 

learn and bo useful; ago twenty ; please state 
wages.—“E. G.," Rose Villa, Friday Street, near East¬ 
bourne, Sussex. 

With Illustrations, one Volume, 8vo, 25s., cloth, hand¬ 
somely hound, 

The Parks & Gardens of Paris. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

“ For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
and instructive book than tills.”— Times. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, hut to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole tliau strangers.”— 
AtJienceum. 

London : Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street; 

Tiie Garden Office, 37, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss Pierrepoxt, Miss Duffield, 
Mr. Fitch, and other artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen . 3s. 

Per Fifty . ]0s. 

Per Hundred. 173. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free 4d. 

Address U«te Publisher, 37, Soutbauipton-stroet, Covent-gardcn, London. W y. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING illustrated . 


[July 39, 1ST 9. 


I UDSON'S DYES.—6d. per Bottle. 

<»! SOLD by CHEMISTS and STATIONERS. 

j^AMES of COLOUKS 


MAGENTA, 

MAUVE, 

vroLET, 

PU 'E, 

PURPLE. 

CANARY, 

MAROON, 


CERISE, 

K'AKLET, 

ORANGE, 

1 LUE, 

PinK, 

GREEN, 

CLARET, 


CRIMSON, 

BROWN, 

BLACK, 

LAVENDER, 

.sLATE, 

GREY, 


OXFORD ami CAMBRIDGE BLUES, 
PONCEAU, SULTAN RED. 


TUDSON’S DYES. 

From Cassell's “ Household Guide : ” 

“The process being so clean and simple, there appears 
no reason why every lady should not be her own dyer, or 
why dyeing day should not, In every well-regulated 
family, be ns common, and much more agreeable, than 
washing day. Any young lady could begin her experi¬ 
ment on a ribbon or feather—following the directions 
given—in a basin of water, and proceed afterwards to 
larger articles of dress in a pail or foot bath. The thing 
would be worth trying from motives of economy." 

I UDSON’S DYES. 

RIBBONS, WOOLS, SILKS, FEATHERS, 
completely Dyed in 1C minutes without soiling the hands. 

Dyeing at Home.—Judson's simple Dyes are most useful 
r.nd effectual. 

RIBBONS, BRAID, CLOUDS, 

SILKS, VEILS, BERNOU8E8, 

FEATHERS, HANDKER- SHETLAND 

SCARVES, CHIEFS, SHAWLS, 

LACE, 

rr any small article of dress, can easily he dyed in a few 
minutes, without soiling the hands, Violet, Magenta, 
Crimson, Mauve, Purple, Pink, Ponceau, Claret, Ac. 

mho following ARTK^I.ES may be DYED 

JL in a few minutes in a basin of boiling water, viz. : — 


FEATHERS, 

HORSEHAIR, 

LEATHER, 

WOOL, 

SILK, 


I con on, 

| wood, 
l hemp, 
JUTE, 

| SEAWEED. 


IVORY, 

BONE, 

HORN, 

WHALEBONE, 

BASKETWORK, 


T 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 

Everlasting Flowers and Grasses, 
WILLOW SHAVINGS, CROQUET BALLS, Ac. 

lie following ARTICLES receive 

variety of beautiful tints by the application of 
JUDSON’S DYES. 

GLUE, 

GELATINE, 

SOAP, 

OIL, 

CANDLES, 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
BOOK EDGES, 
BOOK RACKS, 
SUGAR, 
STARCH, 


PAPER, 

PAPER PULI’, 
WATER, 

SPIRIT, 

_ MA PS & PLANS. 

~VTEW USE for JUDSON’S DYES — 

II “ We observe by the photographic journals that a 
very pleasing effect can be produced by dipping curte-de- 
visites or any photographic pictures in a weak solution of 
Judson's Dyes; a somewhat startling and singular effect 
is given by some of the colours, similar to that produced 
by the reflection of coloured light when thrown upon 
objects on the stage. If delicately managed, however, 
we think they promise to become a new power in the 
hand of an artist, and it is probable that they may be 
added to the toning bath with ne>v and good effect."— 
Vide “ Mather’s Circular.” 

TUDSON’S DYES. 

*) FERNS, GRASSES, FLOWERS, ami SEAWEEDS 
may he dyed most exquisite colours—Green, Crimson, 
Purple, Cerise, Ac.—by simply dipping them in a solution 
of JUDSON'S DYES. 

D yeing "the plumes of pampas 

GRASS “ Among the many things to be teen at 
Arundel are spikes of Pampas Grass dyed all the colours 
of the rainbow by means of Judson's Dves. These form 
useful and striking ornaments on the dinner-table, par¬ 
ticularly when flowers are scarce. Small and common 
Grass may also be used in this way with advantage.”— 
Vide THE Garden, Dec. 11. 1875. 

JUDSON’S DYES, Od. per bottle. Sold by Chemists 
and Stationers. 

TUDSON’S DYES.—M IL I T A It Y 

SASHES or SCARFS.- A Sixpenny Bott'c of .TUI - 
Sort'S CRIMSON will RE-DYE a Sash or Scarf in live 
ininutej. 

1 UDSON’S DYES. -MTlTTAR Y 

HORSEHAIR PLUMES RE DYED BRIGHT YEL- 
L )W r w ith J U DSON 'S C A N A It Y DYE. Hot water alone 
required. 

I UDSON’S DYES.—Any FADED 

o ARTICLE of DRESS may bo THOROUGHLY 
DYED in a few' minutes. 

N.B.—Beware of useless and ridiculous imitations of 
JUDSON'S DYES. 


I UDSON’S DYES. 

P * INKS 

Of great beauty are made in one minute by simply adding 
water. Hot water is best thus 

A Cd. Bottle of Magen:a to a quart of hot water. 

A Od. „ Violet to half-pint of hot water. 

A Od. „ Mauve „ ,, ,, 

A Otl. „ Sultan Red ,, ,, „ 

A Od. ,, Lavender to a quarter-pint of water. 

These Inks do not corrode on the pen. They dry very 
quickly. A most elegant Ink for laaies. 

TUDSON’S DYES.—SIGN and CROSS 

your cheques, endorse orders, tick off your figures 
and indents with the brilliant Inks that can be made in 
one minute with JUDSON'S RED or VIOLET DYES, by 
simply adding ho t wat er. —JUDSON/S DYES, sold by 
Chemists and StatjtfiiefB, per bof ‘ ’ 



Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

C l AN be obtained hi all sizes and qualitiej 

) of BETHAM A SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E C. B. A Son have always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 16-in., 26-in. by 
18-in., in 16-oz. and 21-oz. 

E IMMEL’S aromatic 

OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.—E doeneRimmel, Perfumer. 
96. Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Combi; 1, London. 

GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS. 

N EIGHBOURS’ CELEBRATED BEE- 

HIVES, Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876 ; Paris Ex¬ 
hibition, 1867, 1878. Three Silver Prize Medals uwarded 
to George Neighbour & Sons. 

NEIGHBOURS' IMPROVED 
COTTAGE BEE HIVE, 

As originally 
introduced by 
Geo. Neighbour A 
Sons, 

working three 
bell-glasses, 
is neatly and 
strongly made of 
straw; it has three 
windows in the 
lower Hive. 

This Hive will bo 
found to possess 
many practical 
advantages, and is 
more easy of 
management than 
any other Beehive 
that lias been 
introduced. 

Price, complete, £1 15s. ; stand for ditto, 10s. Gd. 
BAR FRAME HIVES of most approved construction, 
at 7s. 6d., 12s. Gd., to 25s. each. * 

PHILADELPHIA FRAME HIVES, complete, with 
cover and stand, 42s. 

An Italian Alp Queen, with full directions for uniting 
to Black Stocks, at current prices. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEKS. Stocks and swarms 
may be obtained as heretofore. 

“THE APIARY.” By ALFRED NEIGHBOUR. 5s, 
postage 5d. 

A newly-arranged Catalogue of other impioved hives, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt or two stamps. 

george Neighbour a sons, 127, High Hoibom, 

W.C. ; or 149, Regent Street, London, \V. 



ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Q TICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

► v CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACK1TH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, EX’. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


Dr. NICHOLS 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, Ac.— 3d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ac. 


DEAFNESS. 

R EV. E. J. SILVERTON’S great remedy 

for deafness and noises in the ears is too 
valuable to be overlooked by any person afflicted with 
this disease ; great numbers of people are deriving bene¬ 
fit. 2/6 per box of every chemist and all wholesale Lon¬ 
don houses. Send for the Rev. K. J. Silverton’s “ Health 
Advocate” (free). Park Street, Nottingham. 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

\J 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20?., truck (loo e), 80s - . 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per tack, 5 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. hags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Lcam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8s. Gd. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
II. G. SMYTH, 10. CaXle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


The process is easy and in¬ 
teresting. Ribbons, silks, 

J TTnCUYV’C! feathers, scarf?, lace, 
U LLdVJUN o braid, veils, hand, crc’iiefs, 
or shawls can ei.bily be 
dyed in a few minutes in u 
pail of water. 

JUDSON’S DYES, 
Ar _ c1 Twenty-four Colours, are 

I Lo. sold by all chemists, every¬ 

where, nrice 6d. per bottle. 
Be sure and get 

JUDSON’S DYES. 


Do 


Dyeing 


at home 


D 


GARDENING 


Id. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Id. 


Notice to Readers. 

PROCURIN' J THE PAPER.—Tho best way in 
all cases where it is possible is to cbtuiu it through 
the trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders be 
given to local Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls. If any difficulty is experiecccd in 
obtaining copiis in this way the Publisher requests 
that it may bo at once reported to him. Where, 
however, iu country districts, the paper may not ba 
obtained with regularity, it can be procured by 
poet from the Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All tbo back numbers of 
Gardening are iu pr nt, and may be bad through 
the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from tha 
Office. Aa the trade are sometimes mistaken as to 
numbers being out of print, readers should insist 
on their beiDg procured. 


AGENTS —The Publisher Will be &Iad to appoint 
Agents for tbo Sile of Gardening throughout tbe 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, §how 
Cards, Ac., applications should bo made to him. 


cs* SPECIMEN NU.M BERS.—The Clergy, Sec- 
rctaries of Horticultural Societies, ond others in¬ 
terested in gardening, will obligo u.. arming tbo 
Publisher what number of Specimen Copies they 
would be wilting to accept for distiihutiou in their 
neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY r03I\-For those who 
can only procure the paper regularly thiough the 
pest a subscription form is subjoined. Accord! ? 
to the postal tariff, Oauoening Illtiptratfd cue 
be sent through the post to any place in the UiJ»icd 
Kingdom at the lollowiug rates : — 

Per Year . 

Per Half-Year 
Per Quarter (of 13 weeks) 


6a. 6d. 
3s. 3d. 
Is. 8J. 


All payments for subscriptions must be made in 
advance. Specimen Copy, by post, lid. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be fLled up bv intending Subscriber*, cut ou*, and 
returned tj the ClLce.J 


rujue to und m* CAILTN ftC ILLUoTRATEO m o** Yt» 


for icklch I tuc'.otO — _ 


fir C* 6A 


Post-Office Orders Bhould bo filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spajxswick, 37, 8outhamptou.8treet, Strand, 
Loudon, aud made parable at the King-street, Covent- 
garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed to 
—“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, S7, 
Southampton-Btreot, Strand, London, W.C.“ 


»r the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 37, Southamplou Street!, Strand iLohdon W Y 
(Machined by Brooke A Ford.) - ^ 
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their beauty, even when planted singly or in great panicles of creamy white lull-shaped 
formal lines; but, if arranged in bold groups blossoniB contrast so well with bright green 
and masses, as show*n underneath, they are | Conifers and low-growing shrubs of less distinct 


HOW TO GROW ADAM’S NEEDLES. 
(Yuccas.) 

jMuch might be written, and that to good pi r 



A GROUP OF ADAM'S NEEDLE PLANTS (YUCCAS). 
Hardy Evergreen Shrubs, flowers creamy-yellow. 


pose, on the stately effects to be obtained by the 
judicious planting of Yuccas of different kinds 
in garden scenery. It is impossible to overlook 


Digitized by 


Gck gle 


unsurpassed as flowering and foliage plants for 
outdoor decoration. Just now, and for the next 
two months, Yuccas will be in flower, and their 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


habit that all through the summer and autumn 
it is possible to form charming pictures by mass¬ 
ing them either on the margins of shrubberies 
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or in altered nooks on the lawn and similar 
places. This plant is simply invaluable if pro¬ 
perly used in forming picturesque groups and 
clumps, instead of being, as is too often the case, 
dotted indiscriminately here and there on turf 
in unmeaning regularity. It has been said that 
the Hollyhock is the only decorative flowering 
plant of any importance to the landscape 
gardener. \ uccas are even more stately how¬ 
ever, and, moreover, they are permanent in cha¬ 
racter, being quite as ornamental in winter as in 
summer. They succeed nearly equally well in 
any so l, but a deep rich well drained loam is pre¬ 
ferable, and they make finer specimens, if 
sl.eltcied from rough cold winds, than they 
would do if more exposed. 

Varieties. —In little front gardens in the 
midst of London, we have seen Yucca gloriosa 
thrive amazingly and as a vase plant it is one of 
the best subjects that can be employed. The 
flowers of all the species (and these are nu¬ 
merous) closely resemble each other, being mostly 
of ivory-like whiteness within, the backs of the 
thick wax-like segments being more or less tinted 
with purple. One of the most conspicuous in 
this way is N. tortulata, or, as it is sometimes 
called, N. Ellacombiana. This bears immense 
panicles of large flowers, tho backs of which are 
of a deep bronzy-crimson colour. Where all the 
species are good it is a waste of time to indi¬ 
vidualise. Much may be made of Yuccas by 
associating them in well-arranged masses along 
with other distinct and gracefully habited plants 
—such as the Pampas Grass, Arundo conspicua, 
hardy Bamboos, Dwarf Fan Palms, and a score 
of other valuable decorative plants too seldom 
seen in our gardens. Our engraving shows how 
a shrubbery recess may be made a charming 
picture by the use of Yuccas alone ; and it is in 
positions such as these that the flowers show to 
the best advantage. The kinds here shown are 
Y. filamentosa, on the left, a kind which bears 
rather lax but graceful spikes of flowers. The 
central specimen is Y. aloifolia, a form generally 
met with in cool conservatories, although per¬ 
fectly hardy in sheltered positions in Devon and 
Cornwall. The right-hand figure represents the 
common Adam’s Needle (Y. gloriosa), one of the 
most robust of all tho species ; and associated 
with it is the free and vigorous Y. recurva, the 
most common in English gardens. These last 
rarely fail to flower every year. 

Propagation.— The stems of Yuccas are 
formed by the lower leaves annually decaying 
and falling. At the base of each fallen leaf, on 
the stem, will be found a scar ; on the edge of 
each scar a slight swelling is observable, which 
when taken off will develop into a plant. On a j 
free-grown stem, a section I in. thick will 
generally contain two dormant buds, and £ in. 
thicker will have about three buds. When cut 
thicker more buds may be given out; but they j 
are not so easily handled as those produced from! 
the thinner slices. While in very old, slow-grown 
stems, the scars are much closer togetherand 
although the dormant buds are numerous, many J 
of them never come forward. Thedevelopment' 
of these scars will not take place on the plant 
so long as the top remains ; but if the top hap¬ 
pens to be removed, it will be found that several 
of the scars nearest the upper end will develop 
into shoots. The superfluous ones can be removed 
and treated as cuttings ; they will soon root, and 
form independent plants. When an old plant 
is furnished with numerous branches, it is easy 
to remove any of them, in a state fit to grow, s 
merely by cutting a notch \ in. deep round lour- ■ 
fifths of the stem. After the cut beeomes a, 
little dry by exposure to the air, roll a quantity 
of damp Moss round it, keeping it both above and 
below the notch. The under edges of the upper 
portion will soon callus over, and roots will be 
produced into the Moss. When the roots are 
sufficiently strong, the stem may be cut on each 
side a little below the £ in. notch. In time the 
top may be cut off, and inserted either into a pot 
or in the ground. The Yucca can also be raised 
from seed, but it is difficult to obtain, and the 
plants are a long time growing compared with 
those obtained in the way just alluded to. 


Gardening in Town.—I have a garden 
in town with which I have taken a great deal of 
trouble. I have planted Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
and Lettuces in it, but they have been destroyed 
by slugs and worms as fast as I have put them 
in. What can I do with it ?—F. J. Cross. 

Digitized by Gck 'ale 


ANDERSON’S SPEEDWELL. 

(veronica andebsoni.) 

This variety of Speedwell is one of the most 
useful plants in cultivation, either for window, 
conservatory, or out-door decoration. It requires 
no especial care, is evergreen, ornamental in leaf, 
and beautiful when in fiower. It is, perhaps, 
best described as a hardy greenhouse or eool 
conservatory plant, though it is not by any 
means so tender as most others grown in these 
structures, and it will stand with impunity 
several degrees of frost. In the warmer parts of 
England it is treated as an out-door plant or 
shrub, and it will survive a mild winter in many 
favourable parts of Scotland. I have seen some 
specimens of it from 10 ft. to 20 ft. in diameter, 
and 8 ft. high, grown in exposed positions in 



Great Virginian Speedwell (Veronica virgiaic*). 

the Isle of Wight, where they are also exten¬ 
sively used in shrubbery borders and for centres 
to large flower-beds. In Ireland many fine 
specimens of V. Andersoni are grown out-of- 
doors ; but there the climate is more favourable 
for such plants than it is with us. When 
allowed to grow too vigorously put-of-doors they 
soon assume a straggling habit, but when judi¬ 
ciously thinned in spring, and otherwise treated 
so as to produce moderate growth, they flower 
and stand vicissitudes of weather better than 
plants that receive more liberal treatment. 
Should any doubt, however, exist as to their 
wintering safely, they "may be covered with a 
mat or protected by means of a thin thatch of 
Broom interwoven in a net-work of rope-yarn, 
dried Fern, Asparagus straw, Pea or Bean haulm, 
or other material of that kind during frosty 


Cut-leaved Speedwell (Veronica inefoa). j 

weather, and uncovered throughout the day, and 
altogether in mild weather. A mulching of 
leaves, Cocoa-nut fibre, or litter ought also to 
be placed over their roots ; for by mis precau¬ 
tion their stems are often saved when their 
shoots are entirely destroyed, and they break 
again in spring and form good fresh plants. Out- 
of-door plants, if left uncut, bloom from July 
onwards, but if pruned hard in spring they 
form a large quantity of young wood that flowers 
late, and is often too soft to safely withstand 
our ordinary winters. Wherever plants of this 
Speedwell are grown the sub'soil should be open 
and porous, permitting a ready escape of all 
moisture ; for if otherwise, a sickly constitution 
and soft watery unripe growth will inevitably be 
the result. 

Pot Culture. —This Veronica forms one of our 
most accommodating pot plants, and thrives 


well * n a good sandy loam enriched with decayed 
manure. Pots about 6 in. or 8 in. in diameter 
are quite large enough for it, and it enjoys abun¬ 
dance of water from the time it starts into growth 
until it ceases flow’ding, when the supply should 
be gradually lessened, though never entirely 
withheld.. In this stage the plants are available 
for conservatory decoration, or for parlour or 
wdfldow ornaments. For windows, indeed, it is 
one of the best of plants, for its glossy green 
leaves, if sponged now and then, always look 
fresh and green, and its longevity and floriferous 
character under such circumstances are also 
recommendations not to be overlooked. 

Propagation. —Plants may be increased 
readily by means of cuttings of the young shoots 
slipped off in spring, with, if possible, a hed 
attached to them. Remove the two base leaves 
and cut the heel cleanly with a sharp knife, then 
insert them in silver sand or half sand and half 
sifted leaf-soil in a w'arm temperature. Here 
they must remain for a few weeks till rooted, 
when they should be lifted and potted into 3-in. 

ots, and as they advance in size they should 

e shifted as required, until they occupy 6 in. 
pots. Those who have no artificial heat, such as 
is afforded by hot-w-ater pipes or a manure-bed, 
should not attempt to propagate this Veronica 
till July, when the young stubby growths may 
be selected and treated like those of Verbenas, 
that is, struck in a cold frame. Care ought to be 
exercised in choosing the shoots; the points of 
the strongest young growths have rudimentary 
flower-trusses visible at every joint; conse¬ 
quently, such growths as do not possess these 
are the most serviceable for producing young 
plants. 

As a Winter Garden Plant.— When 
planted out in some good soil in a cool con¬ 
servatory or winter garden this variety is seen to 
the best advantage. Thus circumstanced, it 
grows so quickly that annual thinning and 
pruning of the shoots are essential. Here they 
continue to flower very late in the year, and, be¬ 
ing under protection, their blooms always perfect 
themselves, and are extremely serviceable where 
cut flowers are in demand. In cutting remove 
the flower-spikes only, for if the points of the 
shoots are sacrificed, the plants are checked ; 
whereas if left undisturbed they will continue 
to bloom, grow, and flower almost incessantly. 

As a Bedding or Vase Plant.—Young 
plants of this Speedwell make good bedding 
plants, especially the variegated-leaved sort, 
which has precisely the same kind of habit as 
the green-leaved kind, and w r hich is more 
effective than that sort in the flower garden, in 
which it makes a good substitute for variegated 
Pelargoniums. As a vase plant the variegated 
variety is also most effective, especially w hen 
associated with Creeping Jenny, Tropseolums, 
or Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and the plants of it 
used, both for bedding purposes and for vase 
decoration,' should be lifted and potted in 
October, and placed in a pit or greenhouse dur¬ 
ing winter. Besides V. Andersoni, there are 
also other good kinds of shrubby Veronicas, 
such as Imperial Blue, Violacea, Madam e 
Boueharlet, hybrids, salicifolia, meldensis, and 
Hulkeana. W. P. 


Virginian Poke or Pigeon-berry 

(Phytolacca decandra).—This is a branching her¬ 
baceous plant, which is found not only in the 
United States of America, but also in the Azores, 
North Africa, and China. It throws up vigo¬ 
rous sprouts in spring as large as one’s finger, 
clothed with undeveloped leaves. These shoots, 
cut when young and cooked like Asparagus, are 
so nice that one who has once partaken of them 
is sure to wish for more. Who will try what 
cultivation will do for such a plant ? Those who 
are disposed to undertake its cultivation should 
get roots of it in autumn. Divide them and set 
them in rich soil 3 ft. apart each way. That 
the plant has a medicinal reputation need not 
deter anyone from eating it : whatever there 
may be active about the young shoots is entirely 
destroyed in the cooking. In Europe, Poke is 
frequently grown in gardens for its showy cha¬ 
racter when in fruit.— American Agriculturist, 

Culture of the Auricula. — The 
Auricula is divided into two classes, viz., the 
show kinds and the Alpine or fancy sorts. The 
first are the more expensive and less easil y cul¬ 
tivated varieties; tne latter are ev eryb o d y ^ 
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flowers, but they depend for their beauty upon 
the attention which they receive under cultiva¬ 
tion. I should advise all intending growers of 
this flower to content themselves with the 
Alpine class to start with ; and then, when they 
have acquired knowledge from experience, they 
may invest in the choicer show kinds. In the 
Alpine class dark colours exist to a great extent, 
if the strain is good; but some strains, re¬ 
markable for coarse growth and large trusses, 
commonly yield flowers of diversified hues, 
conspicuous amongst which are buffs, browns, 
and other colours. Alpine Auriculas are cheaper, 
hardier, and more easily cultivated than the 
other kinds ; they thrive well in ordinary garden 
soil without special care or attention, bat if they 
are grown for purposes of exhibition, then 
shelter and good cultivation must bo afforded 
them. The stock-in-trade, so to speak, of an 
amateur Auricula grower need not Ixj extensive 
or expensive, say a couple of dozen plants to 
start with, one-half of which should be good 
and of a fair price ; the other half second-rate, 
a id consequently cheaper ; then a few dozens 
of 4-in. and 5-in. pots will be stock of pottery 
enough for a long time. A barrowful of good 
compost, consisting of two-thirds yellow loam 
from a rich pasture, and the remaining third 
well-rotted manure and silver sand, will be 
sufficient potting material for a twelvemonth at 
least. For housing the plants, a frame about 
3 ft. in width and 4 ft. in depth will afford 
abundant space for a year or two, but if the 
stock be rapidly increased more room must be 
added. In the bottom of the frame should be 
either several inches of clean shingle, or, what 
is better, a movable wooden trellis, which could 
be raised or lowered as desired. By this means 
air can be made to circulate around the pots as 
freely as about the plants. Damp at any season 
is detrimental, but especially so at the bloom¬ 
ing period, and if the frame be placed upon a 
few Dricks, so that air may be admitted freely 
beneath, and plenty of air be given at the top, 
any mishap from that cause can scarcely occur. 
Seeds may be sown as soon as ripe, but it w ill 
be useless to look for bloom from seedlings the 
next spring ; these will, however, make strong 
plants for the following season, and be all the 
more satisfactory for the few additional months’ 
growth they have had. Yearling plants, of the 
coarser kinds, will often produce good heads of 
bloom, but the best kinds, having a more re¬ 
fined habit, are of slower growth, and, in con¬ 
sequence, seldom bloom until the second year. 
If the seed is sown in July, when just gathered, 
and it germinates freely, the seedlings should be 
large enough to prick out into pans or shallow 
boxes for the w r inter, and the next spring they 
may be potted into 3-in. pots, in which all but 
the very largest may flower the ensuing season, 
the others being shifted during the autumn into 
5-in. pots. They will need but a moderate 
amount of water during winter ; but, as blooms 
are thrown up, more water will be desirable. 
The frame should be placed under a north wall 
during summer, and shading should be given 
when the sun is powerful.—D. 

Indian Pinks (Dianthuses).—The annual 
varieties are now getting into full bloom. There 
is the well known Indian Pink (Dianthus chi- 
nensis) and its double form ; both are now in 
flower, and they contain very charming varieties, 
especially those having fringed edges. I have 
recently seen some selections from the Indian 
Pink with brilliant red and white flowers that 
had an unusual vividness of character, and 
which were of great value for cutting from. 
Then there is the pretty dwarf Dianthus Hedde- 
wigi and its fringed variety, laciniatus, both 
large and rich in colour. The best soil for these 
annual Dianthuses is one of a light sandy nature. 
The seeds can be sown in the open ground, and 
the plants thinned out to a requisite distance 
when the seedlings are large enough to be 
handled.—G-. 

Dahlias. —The prevailing rains are greatly 
helping the growth of Dahlias, but warm weather 
is sadly needed to give that fine development 
which the cultivator notes with so muchapproval. 
The soil about the plants should be kept clear of 
weeds, and be stirred occasionally to keep it 
open. The side-shoots require to be tied out to 
stakes as soon as they are long enough, so as to 
keep the centre stem as fully exposed as possible. 
When hot, dry weather prevails, the plants are 
greatly benefited by being watered overhead in 
the evenings through a fine-rosed watering pot. 

Digitized by Goi >gle 


THE CULTIVATION OF HARDY FERNS. 
It is but a few years ago that the cultivation of 
Ferns became a fashion ; who inaugurated it is 
not, I believe, publicly known. The lady who 
first agitated in favour of Pansies is well known, 
and the thanks of the community are due to her 
for taking them wholesale under her protection. 
They have become almost the chief beauties of 
the garden, and no one who remembers the Pansy 
forty years ago could have imagined what they 
are now. 

Whether Ferns subjected to progressive im¬ 
provement will ever become more than what we 
at present see seems extremely doubtful. Will 
they become flowering plants, or forest trees, or 
is there any special aim in view with them ? 
Time was, in the recollection of many of us, 
when Ferns were considered no better than 
weeds; the wayfarer passed by them without 
noticing them. If one happened to make a re¬ 
mark about their beauty, the reply would have 
been that they were capital litter for pig-sties, 
and first-rate to pack game in. Now, to speak 
metaphorically, we take off our hats to them. 

I dwell where Ferns used to be abundant, but 
they are no longer so, at all events the rarer 
kinds. In front of my house was formerly a 
mass of the Adder’s Tongue, and its beautiful 
glaucous leaves and unmatched green tint, al 
ways delightful; every plant has disappeared. 
About a mile beyond grew a fine group of the 
Osmunda—not a stem remains ; and about the 
arches of an old bridge close by used to hang 
tufts of Maiden-hair. They are all gone, and 
where ? I know how they went! They went 
away in the hands of young ladies ; sometimes 
of excursionists, hanging in draggled, half-dead 
streamers. Sometimes tramps have made a trade 
of them, and carry them to large towns for sale 
at a penny a root. 

The destiny of these poor wild natives of sweet 
airs is to be consigned to back yards, in the 
greasy soil of which they perish miserably. How 
many of their plunderers are aware that their 
victims would be starved to death from want of 
fresh air, or the special soil in which they grew ? 

The light, sandy, and peaty soil of Dorset is 
well adapted to Ferns. We are close to the New 
Forest where they abound, and doubtless many 
are out of harm’s way in nooks and comers 
where footsteps rarely come ; and among masses 
of the ordinary kinds, growing to a great height 
and entirely concealing the deer that used to be 
there in former days. You may easily lose your 
way in these brakes. This is, however, but a 
poor consolation. We like to see them in our 
walks, but if the rage for Ferns continues, we 
shall lose them altogether, much in the same 
way as several rare species of birds are destroyed, 
from the mania for destruction and wanton waste. 
A nurseryman near me assures me that not a 
plant of the Osmunda regalis remains in this 
neighbourhood ; they have been carried away to 
ornament the public gardens of some large 
town. 

Although I know how Ferns should be propa¬ 
gated, I would rather some of your qualified ex¬ 
perts would address, I hope, a reasonable public, 
and give them the proper method, proper time, 
and so forth, of securing the spores, and how to 
plant them and rear them. They will find it far 
more interesting than planting half-dead roots. 
At all events if they decline to do so they 
might still agree to purchase them from the nur¬ 
series—our English Ferns may be had for a mere 
trifle, perhaps threepence—they will have a gar¬ 
den pot into the bargain, and the proper soil for 
the plant to grow and prosper. W. T. 


Flowers for the Children. — For the 
sake of children have plenty of flowers around 
your homes, irlant enough so that it may be 
no sin for the little ones to gather large hand¬ 
fuls and make playfellows of them. One little 
girl, not four years old then, used to ask me 
For Pansies before she was dressed in the morn¬ 
ing, every day for weeks, last summer. She 
could hardly count the fingers on one hand, 
but I used to let her run out before breakfast 
and gather three or four Pansies. Several times 
again through the day she could have as many 
more, and they all personated characters to her 
imagination. Other flowers figured also in these 
plays, but I do not wonder that the smiling 
Pansy-faces were most attractive. Children 
should have their own flower-beds as early as 
possible, and many half-waste places might be 


made to blossom like the Rose for their sakes, 
with but little labour.— Faith Rochester. 

Dwarf TropaBolums.— One of the most 
distinct of the dwarf varieties is Carter’s Ruby 
Queen, the colour of which is remarkably distinct 
and good, being of a ruby-red hue, which stands 
well, and the flowers are produced with remark¬ 
able freedom. Another is Lustrous, that has 
vivid dark crimson flowers of remarkably fine 
shape and freely produced ; a variety named car- 
minatum has rosy-cerise flowers, and is very 
effective in a mass. The best yellow is one called 
New Golden ; this has golden-yellow flowers with 
maroon spots, and is very free and effective. 
These dwarf TropaKilums make capital bedding 
plants, but in order that they should be dwarf 
and free-blooming, a selection of two or three of 
the most suitable plants should be made in sum¬ 
mer, and be increased in the autumn by means 
of cuttings. Plants obtained in this way rarely 
seed, which is of material assistance in prolong¬ 
ing the head of bloom. If a few cuttings be 
struck in autumn they can be made to furnish a 
number of plants in spring if placed in a warm 
house or pit and forced into growth. 

The Japan Anemone (A. jaronim).— 
This is one of the best hardy plants in cultiva- 



The White Jap m Anemone, 3 ft. to 4 it. hiyh ; flowers 
white with yellow centres. Hardy plant flourishing in 
all soils. 


tion, either for a huge or small garden. It 
flourishes in any ordinary garden soil, either in 
the shade or in the sun ; even under trees it 
flowers well, although in such a position the 
plant becomes more lanky and less attractive in 
habit. There is a variety of this Anemone with 
larger flowers and of more robust habit named 
A. Ilonorine Joubert, now plentiful in nurseries, 
and there is likewise a rose-flowered kind, rather 
dwarfer in habit and very beautiful. Both the 
rose and white flowered kinds bloom abundantly 
from August to Octoljer, and their flowers, as 
well as being attractive on the plant, are ex- 
ceedingly*useful in a cut state for vases, bouquets, 
&c. 

Violets. —Well-established plants of Violets 
are now throwing out strong runners, and if a 
stone be placed on each so as to press them to 
the Boil, good strong plants can soon be obtained. 
As soon as they have begun to root into the soil 
the runners should be lifted and planted out in 
a piece of well-prepared ground in the form of a 
bed, and they will yield fine flowers early in 
autumn and winter if the weather be at all open 
and warm. The state of the weather has much 
to do with the production of flowers.—D. 

Oollinsias for Spring Flowering. — 
The seed of the beautiful Collinsia verna has 
hitherto been found by some to be difficult to 
germinate. I got some of it from the introducer, 
Mr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich. He also kindly 
favoured me with the following remarks respect¬ 
ing the best time for sowing, which are worth 
publishing. He says : “As to time for sow¬ 
ing, I would say anv time during the second part 
of the month of August. The only secret in 
getting it up is to sow in a box, which place, 
if convenient, under a wall having a north aspect, 
and keep the seed well damped. Any fresh seed 
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will grow if treated in this way; but if kept 
till spring it is of no use. With me it always 
comes up self-sown ; but unless the autumn is 
wet, or the bed well watered, the seedlings 
too late to make good plants. Hence I always 
sow SDecially as now directed. I shall be much 
surprised if you find any difficulty in getting 
your seed to grow if my advice is followed. I 
would also advise you to sow some of the Col- 
linsia violacea in autumn, as I believe you can¬ 
not get it in perfection if only sown in the spring. 
It is the prettiest Collinsia grown ; but it blooms 
ten days later than verna. ” I have already grown 
C. violacea as a summer annual, and found it very 
pretty, the flowers being white and pale blue. 
Heterophylla, another of Mr. Thompson’s intro¬ 
ductions, is a strong-growing hardy kind ; but 
the colour is heavy, and, in my belief, not so 
effective as the old bicolor. I quite agree with 
Mr. Thompson as to the fact that, not only in the 
matter of Collinsias, but also in reference to most 
hardy annuals, if we would see them in full 
vigour and development of growth, they should 
be sown in the autumn for spring blooming. The 
best plan for most kinds is to sow about the last 
week in August.—A. 


the Dahlia and Heliotrope have been hurt by 
frost, you may see them waving gracefully and 
green till the borders must be cleared. All 
sheltered situations, places near warm walls, and 
snugly warmed nooks are suitable positions for 
them. They are generally used in huge and ugly 
masses, but their true beauty will never be seen 
till we learn to place them tastefully here and 
there among flowering plants—just as we place 
sprigs of graceful Fern in a bouquet. 

As to culture and propagation, nothing can be 
more simple ; they may be stored in winter 
under shelves in greenhouses, or, in fact, any¬ 
where if covered up to protect them from frost 
and too much wet. And then in spring, 
when we desire to propagate them, nothing 
is easier than pulling the roots in pieces 
and potting them separately. Afterwards it is 
usual to bring them on in a warm frame or 
house, and finally to harden them off previous 
to planting out in the middle of May ; but 
some kinds are of a remarkably hardy constitu¬ 
tion, and make a beautiful growth if put out 
without so much as a leaf on them. The soil 
for all Cannas should be deep, rich, and light. 
Cannas, protected by a coating of litter, have 


of air on fine days. This shows that the wood 
requires to be well ripened by the sun. There 
is, indeed, nothing so essential in securing a crop 
of bloom as to get the wood well ripened by the 
end of the season. I take great interest in 
growing Roses, but I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that if I w 7 ant a good Rose I must grow them 
under glass in my part of the country. The 
only manure I have used for my Roses has been 
Amies’.— Amateur Rose Grow er, Tottenham. 


THE SHRUBBERY, 



Indian Shot Plant (Canna). Summer growth In open air in London district 7 ft. high; 
survives the winter in warm soils if slightly protected. 


The Autumnal Effect of Virginian 
Creepers in Different Localities.— 
On the walls of the Oxford Colleges the mag¬ 
nificent colour of the Virginian Creeper lasts 
for many days. My plant, though extremely 
vigorous and healthy, only show's a dull red 
colour for a very short time in September. 
This is the case also with all I have seen in 
this district (Denbighshire).—F. A. S. 


THE INDIAN SHOT PLANTS (CANNAS). 
If there were no plants of handsome habit and 
graceful leaf available for the improvement of 
our flower gardens but these we need not despair, 
for they possess almost every quality and pre¬ 
sent a useful and charming variety. The larger 
kinds make grand masses, while all may be asso¬ 
ciated intimately with flowering plants, an ad¬ 
vantage that does not belong to some free-grow¬ 
ing things, like the Castor-oil plant. The Canna 
ascent's as boldly and spreads forth as fine a mass 
of leaves as these, but may be closely grouped 
with much smaller subjects. Another good 
quality of these most useful subjects is their 
power of withstanding the storms of autumn. 
They do so better than many of our hardy 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, so that when the 
last leaves have been blown from the Lime, and 


been left out in Battersea Park through severe 
winters, and during the unfavourable summer of 
18G7 attained a height of nearly 12 ft. Where 
it is desired to change the arrangements as much 
as possible every year, it may not be any advan¬ 
tage to leave them in the ground, and in that 
case they may be taken up with the bedding 
plants and stored as simply and easily as Carrots. 
Wherever they are grown as isolated tufts, in 
small groups, or in small beds, it will be best 
not to take them up oftener than every second 
or third year. These noble plants w 7 ould also 
adorn the conservatory if grown well in pots, 
whilst for room decoration few subjects would 
be more effective, none more easily obtained. 


Roses that Bloom Freely and 
Roses that do not. — I have a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose growing in a span greenhouse, one 
side of the house facing south. The Rose is a 
standard, and its roots are in an outside border 
facing south. It has bloomed well for three 
years. The shoots are trained about 1 ft. from 
the glass. Last year the shoots were trained 
dow’n the north side, and there was not one bud 
on the north side of the house, but on the south 
side the plant was one sheet of Roses. I had a 
window to open outside, which gave them plenty 
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Lads’ Love for Dwarf Hedges —Ex¬ 
cept as an ordinary border plant, we seldom find 
this little shrub, the Southernwood, put to any 
other use in gardens. There is just a touch of 
youthful romance clinging to it when called by its 
common designation of Lads’ Love, but w 7 e elders 
are apt to forget our earlier sensations, when 
many years of every-day life have passed over 
our heads, and therefore value plants less on 
account of their associations than for their de¬ 
corative or intrinsic worth. Near here there is 
growing in a cottage garden a dividing hedge of 
Southernwood, and I think it makes the prettiest 
fence that I have seen. All who are familiar 
with its growth know that Southernwood has a 
dense compact habit, is never coarse, and that 
the foliage has an elegant and almost feathery 
appearance, which makes the plant, w 7 hen grown 
in the form of a hedge, specially graceful and 
pleasing. This fence originated by the owner 
of the garden planting a strong old plant deeply 
in the soil, and thus inducing an abundance of 
young roots to break out from all the stems. 
Afterw'ards, the plant w r as lifted and divided, 
and the young ones planted about 10 in. apart 
to form tne fence. These grew rapidly', and are 
now 2 ft. in height and 9 in. through, and require 
only an occasional trimming to keep them to the 
needed dimensions. For gardens, w'hcre dividing 
lines of this character are desirable, I think tho 
Southemw'ood is unequalled, and certainly 
nothing can be neater or less troublesome.—A. 

To Protect Young Trees from Hares 
and Rabbits. —Tar the stems from theground 
to the height of about 20 in. If the plants are 
wanted for ornament, the following plan is 
better, if the extra expense be no objection. In¬ 
stead of applying tar to the tree itself, stick 
three or four stakes round each plant at the dis¬ 
tance of 9 in. or 12 in. from it, then tie a bit of 
fresh tarred line round the stakes at the distance 
of 9 in. from the ground. The tar (which is ap¬ 
plied to the trees to protect them from hares and 
rabbits) should be mixed with an equal portion 
of manure, of about the same consistence as the 
tar, or perhaps it will injure some of the trees.— 
V. A. 

Rosa intermedia. —This very singular 
species (or variety) w r as raised by M. Andr6 
Leroy, nurseryman, of Angers, from seed wdiich 
he received from China, and, if not particularly 
remarkable for beauty, it has, at least, the merit 
of being quite unlike any other known species 
or variety of the Rose. At first sight, when in 
flower, it might be easily taken for a Rubus, or 
Bramble. It is a very vigorous-growing climb¬ 
ing shrub, with cylindrical branches, covered 
with smooth, shining bark, leaves very coarsely 
toothed, 'and exceedingly numerous, fragrant, 
pure white flowers with yellow 7 anthers, borne in 
a large cluster of terminal cymes, as shown in 
the illustration. 

To Measure the Height of Trees.— 
When a tree stands perpendicular, and so that 
the length of its shadow 7 can be measured, its 
height may be easily obtained by the following 
process : Set a stick in an upright position, let¬ 
ting it be perpendicular by the plumb line. * 
Measure the length of the shadow of the stick. 
As the length of the shadow is to the height of 
the stick, so is the length of the Bliadow of the 
tree to its height. For instance, if the stick is 
4 ft. above the ground, and its shadow 7 is 6 ft. 
in length, and the shadow 7 of the tree is 90 ft. 
the height of the tree will be 00 ft., just J less 
By multiplying the length of the shadow of tl< 
tree by the height of the stick, and then divid¬ 
ing by the length of the shadow 7 of the stick, 
the height will be ascertained. 

The Purple-leaved Beech. — I think 
that too little use is made of this really fine 
coloured-leaved tree. The Beech is the most 
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adaptable of all trees, ami will submit to any 
amount of control—as, for instance, our Beech 
hedge*. Why should not the purple form be 
used freely os bushes in the fronts of shrubberies? 
and as a foreground plant it might be planted as 
tingle specimens or in masses, and could be 
easily kept to any height or any form. Nu¬ 
merous associations will readily suggest them¬ 
selves to the planter, and brilliant contrasts may 
be easily obtained ; in fact, I see no reason why 
it could not be used in the flower garden, either 
as permanent plants or as portable pot speci¬ 
mens, and I have in my mind’s eye the bushes, 
pillars, pyramids, and round-headed standards of 
the future, giving new features just where they 
arc wanted.—T. 

The Double Variety of Scarlet Cur¬ 
rant (Ribes sanguineum).— I wonder this is not 
more grown in small shrubberies than it is. We 
have had a plant of it in great beauty, the flowers 
resembling drooping racemes of tiny Daisies. 
They also hang much longer on the branches 
than the Bingle ones, and ore most effective 
-F. 

Noble Silver Fir (Picea nobilis).—This is 
one of the most ornamental lawn trees when seen 
in vigorous healthy growth, and when allowed 
plenty of room to fully develop itself. In its 
native country it attains a height of 200 ft., 
hut in England a specimen 30 ft. high would be 
considered a good one. It enjoys sandy loam to 
grow in, and it succeeds best in elevated posi¬ 
tions. On any small or large lawn however, if 
the soil is tolerably good and well drained, it 
will make a handsome plant. Young plants 
should be planted in September or October, and 
these should be obtained from a respectable nur¬ 
seryman, for such as are bought cheap at sales 
are, on account of their roots having been care¬ 
lessly dealt with, almost sure to prove dis¬ 
appointing. 

Standish’sClemati8(C.Standishi).—This 

charming spring-blooming kind is now in fine 
flower in the open air upon a north position, 
where it has grown luxuriantly, and w ell covered 
the wirework on w hich it is trained. The flow era 
are large, of a bright mauve colour, and borne 
on Btiff, erect stems. Trained on the same aspect 
is the late-blooming kind, Thomas Moore ; this 
is doing well, and will he coming into flower 
just as the other has concluded. To train the 
Clematis, nothing is better than 4-in. mesh wire- 
work fixed securely to the wall ; and, w here it 
is possible, the spring and late blooming kinds 
should always be planted together.—A. 


FRUIT. 


CATS IN GARDENS. 

Allow me to say a word or two in favour of 
poor pussy. Cats no doubt do a deal of damage 
to gardens w ith their tights and courtships, but 
nearly the whole of that is owing to want of 
training. Most people look upon their cats as 
necessary evils, and give them no training what¬ 
ever. A cat is alw ay b willing to please those 
that are kind to it and jealous of their praise and 
caresses. If of a round-headed intelligent breed, a 
cat can be trained into the ways of a household 
while still a kitten with very Uttle trouble, and 
once trained it will not depart from those ways 
when grown up. My cat never trespasses on a 
flower-plot or scratches up a seed-bed, but keeps 
most religiously to the walks. A she cat if well 
trained will train her kittens in the same way, and 
■cold and punish them if they transgress any of 

- therule8 which have been imposedupon her. Cats 
learn all their habits of life while still kittens ; 
|t is almost useless to attempt to get a new idea 
“to the head of a full-grown < a ;. Those who 

troubled with neighbours’ cats cannot do 

- better than get a good round-headed spirited 
tom kitten, as young as possible, train him well, 
never allowing him to do anything he is not 
wanted to without punishment; give him plenty 
to eat, catsmeat, or something not used as food 
in the house if possible, never let him feel 
hungry; he will then grow to a great size, and 
when ence grown up, and through his first 
nghts with neighbour toms, he will never allow 
n neighbour’s cat to set foot in his owner’s garden 
dheseesit, and flow'eraand seed-beds will be safe. 

• e garden of a house where no cat is kept is 
invariably the rendezvous for all the cats in 
jne neighbourhood, as they all seem to think 
mey have an equal right to it. A well trained 
^ will steal nothing but fish* J. f) 

Goggle 
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Good Kinds of Strawberries.—I find 
the Lucas Strawberry to be an excellent bearer 
in strong soil, and its flavour is firat-rafce. In 
my opinion no cultivator of Strawberries should 
be without it; and with President, British 
Queen, and Dr. Hogg added, the selection could 
not be excelled. For an early variety Htfricart 
de Thury is most productive and of excellent 
flavour, and Rivera's Eliza is another great 
bearer, and, although of a paler colour than some 
others, excellent for preserving. For a deep red 
solid kind for preserving there is none beats the 
Grovend or Old Scarlet, and they likewise ripen 
early.—W.T. 

Selections of Hardy Fruits.— The pre- 
sent season seems likely to again remind us of the 
necessity of selection as regards open-air fruits ; 
for, while the fruit crop this year is now gene¬ 
rally put down as a partial failure, certain sorts 
are still bearing fair crops. For instance, among 
Pears we have fine crops on standard trees of 
Ashdown Park, Lammas, Swan’s Egg, anil a few 




■ary beyond taking out any dead or worn-out 
branches. My own impression is that Peaches 
and other stone fruits, although impatient of the 
knife in winter, may be freely cut in with ad¬ 
vantage during active growth. For this reason 
I cut out but little at the winter or spring prun¬ 
ing, cither under glass or on open walls; but, 
taking the trees in rotation as their crops get to 
a safe stage for final thinning, I cut out afi use¬ 
less or barren wood and only retain that on 
which there is fruit, or such as is needed for pro¬ 
ducing bearing wood for another year. Peaches 
and Nectarines when in good health require to 
be disbudded, and thinned with a rather severe 
hand, as under favourable circumstances they 
make a surprising amount of growth in one sea¬ 
son. Under glass there is not much fear about 
getting the wood well ripened, but on open walls 
undue luxuriance must be repressed. Gross, 
watery shoots should be cut out and those of 
medium strength laid in, far enough apart for all 
the foliage to get free exposure to light and air, 
as on its perfect maturation and strength of 
flower-buds depends next year’s crop. A good 
heavy crop is the best and most natural way of 
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The Noble Silver Fir (Picea nobilis). Mountains, California and Oregon. Hardy La\m Tree iu Britain. 


other kinds. Amongst Apples, Keswick C’odlin, 
StoneB Apple, Graham’s Russet, Golden Knob, 
and King of Pippins are producing good crops ; 
and amongst Plums, the same may be said of 
the Dolphin, a sort largely grown now for 
market. This variety seems to have braved the 
Bcaaon the best of all. I might multiply in¬ 
stances indefinitely, but only give the foregoing 
in order to induce those who are contemplating 
planting to select from those sorts that appear 
able to withstand our very trying seasons and 
yet produce fruit to repay the cultivator.—J. G. 

Propagating Grape Vines —I have 
raised thousands of Grape Vines in the follow¬ 
ing manner : Take a last year’s shoot near the 
ground, dig a narrow trench 2 in. or 3 in. deep, 
bend down the shoot, fasten it with hooks on 
the bottom of the trench, and leave it until the 
sprouts from the buds are 3 in. long ; then bury 
it and it will root at or near every bud. Iu 
autumn take it up and cut it into pieces, leaving 
roots attached to every piece .—Country Gentle¬ 
man. 

Summer Pruning Peach Trees.— This 
is the best time for the principal pruning of Peach 
trees on open walls ; in fact, if done now with 
judgment little winter pruning will be neces- 


diminishiug superabundant vigour, and the most 
likely way of attaining that is to thin out the 
young wood well at this season, so that what is 
retained may have the full benefit of what sun¬ 
shine we may get to ripen it in good time.— 
J. G. 

Fruit as a Medicine.— A paper written 
by P. Holloway was read at a meeting of the 
Lucas County (Ohio) Horticultural Society, in 
which he spoke strongly in favour of the bene¬ 
ficial effects on the health of heating Blackberries. 
He had cured himself of dyspepsia by living 
upon a small quantity of bread and butter* 
accompanied by Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, and Peaches, in theirreapective sea¬ 
sons. The president thought Blackberries the 
most wholesome of all fruits. 


House-top Gardening in London.— 
Mr. J. E. B. Hammond writes from 12, Baker 
Street, W. : — “I wish to call your attention 
as to what can be done on house-tops in London. 
I have at this moment some Strawberries grown 
here and ready to pick, also a frame of Cucum¬ 
ber plants which bid fair to have a good crop. 
I have grown Cucumbers here successfully for 
two years.” Original from 
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GARDEN RECEIPTS. 


Killing and Charring Weeds, &o. 

—Hand weeding is very slow work, and where 
all the culinary vegetables are grown in rows, as 
they ought to be, there is comparatively little of 
it required; but the late showery weather has 
much retarded the use of the hoe, and in many 
cases the removal of weeds by hand will have to 
be resorted to. It maybe well to remind those who 
are novices in gardening that it will not suffice 
to merely pull up weeds that have got to a 
considerable size and leave them on the surface 
of the ground, as with many of the annual 
species, especially Groundsel and Chickweed, it 
would merely hasten their increase, for the seeds 
in a very short time become sufficiently deve¬ 
loped to grow if the plants are pulled up when they 
are apparently just opening their flowers. There 
is no safe way with them but removal to the 
refuse heap where, if mixed with Grass mow¬ 
ings, green Potato tops, and other vegetable 
haulm, they quickly get so hot by fermentation 
as to destroy the vitality of the. seeds. Treated 
in this way, and soaked with soapy water and 
house slops, they become valuable fertilisers, 
and as sueh will be found more effective than 
animal manure used alone. The right principle 
npon which to act is to return to the soil, in a 
decomposed harmless condition, all that it has 
produced of a useless description without re¬ 
course to burning, which, under the impression 
that there is no other way of killing some weeds 
that are unusually tenacious of bfe, is some¬ 
times resorted to. With good management this 
is unnecessary, and, as it is wasteful, should 
never take place. It may be necessary to point 
out that there is a great difference between 
charring and burning ; in the former the bulk is 
comparatively slightly reduced, in the latter 
little is left. In a garden nothing should be 
burnt except it be too woody to rot, such as 
prunings and strong hedge clippings. When 
hedges have received their summer dressing the 
clippings may be partially dried and afterwards 
used for charring weeds, such as Couch Grass. 
They should be mixed w ith clay or other earthy 
matter sufficient to prevent the whole from 
blazing, a smouldering heat sufficient to destroy 
vegetable life being all that is required. The 
material so treated will not be very much reduced 
in bulk and is very useful for digging into the 
kitchen garden, especially where the soil is of a 
heavy nature. 

Lime Water and Singe.— It seems to 
be a general opinion that slugs are more abun¬ 
dant this year than has ever been known, and it 
appears very extraordinary that no writer on the 
subject has yet said a word respecting the most 
effectual remedy for them, viz., lime water. 
Hot lime is constantly recommended, but if any 
one will watch the process of throwing hot lime 
over the ground or the plants infested by slugs, 
it will be seen how numerous are the spots and 
spaces which the lime does not cover, and how 
utterly impossible it is for the most skilful 
sprinkler of hot lime to apply it effectually all 
over a leafy plant. If those interested in the 
destruction of slugs will take the trouble to 
mix hot lime and water together, and after well 
stirring it let it stand until all the lime has 
settled at the bottom, and then use the water in 
the evening with a watering pot with a good rose, 
they will be astonished and delighted to find in 
the morning hundreds, if not thousands, of dead 
slugs, some of them as small as the top of a pin, 
which the lime water thus applied has killed on 
the leaves and about the plants where the 
powdered lime would never have reached them. 
It is not my intention to depreciate the value of 
the application of dry lime, but it only does half 
the work, and I strongly recommend, from ex¬ 
perience, watering with lime water as the most 
effectual remedy lor slugs, as well as using dry 
lime earlier in the day. The watering should 
be applied the last thing wherever there is 
danger of the sun striking on the plants or 
flowers.—A. 

Birds and Seeds. —Finches I find to be 

the most destructi re seed eaters; even nets, 
sometimes, no matter how well secured, fail to 
keep them out. Where one sows perhaps a 
dozen or a score of different sorts of Broccoli 
and other winter givens, to dress them with 
red lead and keep each kind separate is a 
tedious operation ; but for 'Turnips, Radishes, 
and Peas, the mattq.r is very simple, and in- 
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volves no trouble or expense worth mentioning. 
It is only necessary to put the seeds we intend 
sowing in a basin or some other vessel, scatter 
a little lead over them, add a very small quan¬ 
tity of water, and mix the whole together till 
each seed has taken on a coat of reel. If this 
was more regularly attended to there would not 
be so many complaints of loss of crops from the 
depredations of birds and mice.—E. Hobday. 

Heating by Paraffin Lamps.—I have 
a good-sized conservatory at the back of the 
house in which I live, which contains several 
half-hardy succulents and other things. Hitherto 
I have entirely kept the frost at bay in winter 
by using a paraffin lamp, placing it in the house 
at eight o’clock in the evening when frost was 
imminent, and leaving it to burn till eight 
o’clock in the morning. I simply place it in a 
box of soil on the floor of the house, and, not¬ 
withstanding the prevalence of cold easterly 
winds during the time the frost lasted, which 
played right on the house, owing to its exposed 
position, I found in the morning quite a genial 
warmth diffused through the house without any 
disagreeable smell resulting. The lamp should 
be turned as full on as possible, but not to a 
degree sufficient to cause it to smoke. It is only 
when a paraffin lamp is turned down low that a 
disagreeable smell is given forth. I think a 
knowledge of the simple fact I have here stated 
deserves to be widely distributed ; for there are 
many amateurs especially who have glass struc¬ 
tures without any means of heating them, and 
who are put to sore trouble in frosty weather to 
preserve their plants from harm.—R. 

A Small Plant Propagator.— Having 
sunk an old box without a lid in the ground, 
I placed upon it a flat tin tank 4 in. deep for 
hot water. Over this I placed a small garden 
frame 3 ft. by 2 ft. 3 in., and backed the frame 
on all sides with soil. The top of the tank 
was covered with Cocoa-nut refuse to the depth 
of 4 in. or 5 in., and in this the pots of seeds 
and cuttings were plunged. The box sunk in 
the ground (being intended only to prevent the 
soil from caving in under the weight of tank 
and. frame) had a part of the front cut away to 
a*lmit a paraffin lamp stove under the tank. 
Hot water was used at first, but proved un¬ 
necessary as the lamp heated cold-water suffi¬ 
ciently to give *-top-heat of 70' to 75°. From: 
this, with a cool frame to harden them off, a 
quantity of plants from Seeffio^cwttings may be 
raised. I found a pipe oij chimney from the 
stove chamber necessary, and this was intro¬ 
duced into the frame without injury from the 
vapour. There must be a door to the aperture, 
which admits the lamp and means for free ad¬ 
mission of air, or the stove will not burn. The 
lamp has one 2-in. burner, and consumes a pint 
of oil in twenty-four hours or rather less.— 
Derby Dilly. 

Watering Garden Crops.— The com¬ 
mon-sense way of doing this in the open air is 
to pour it on the land between the crops in the 
evening only, giving sufficient to moisten the 
soil down to the roots, and the next morning 
scattering an inch or so of short manure, rough 
leaf-mould, old tan, or dry soil over the Burface, 
having previously just loosened it up with the 
hoe. Where such precautionary measures for 
lessening evaporation are taken, once a week 
will be sufficient to water all crops. If watered 
frequently, liquid manure should be given occa¬ 
sionally, to compensate for the waste of manurial 
matters in the soil from so much water being so 
rapidly passed through it, to be as rapidly evapo¬ 
rated again by the hot sun the following day. 
Never use hard pump-water until it has been 
well exposed to the sun and air, and hoe up the 
surface two or three times a week. Few seem 
to realise the benefit derivable from a frequent 
stirring of the earth’s surface in dry weather as 
a means of retaining moisture in the land and 
keeping the roots cool.—H. 


TRAP FOR GARDEN MICE, <fec. 

I find many of your correspondents are suffering 
from the depreciations of mice, which, I know, 
play sad havoc amongst the Peas, BeanB, and 
other crops. By far the best trap I know of is 
■what I call the “pickle jar trap;” it takes them 
wholesale without the trouble of re-setting. I 
have no doubt one upon a larger scale would 
take rats ; this I have not tried, but I can speak 
practically as to mice, and have found them 


drowned by the dozen every morning until the 
supply fell off. It is constructed as follows : 
Procure an ordinary brown pickle jar about 1 ft. 
high, and under the shoulder plaster any kind of 
fat, say lard, bringing a little up to the top; 
then dig a hole near the rows of Peas or other 
crops just deep enough to bring the jar level 
with the ground ; next fill the jar about one half 
with w-ater, and to entice them I make slight 
trains of meal, bran gurgeons, or flour from the 
jar in one or two directions. When the mouse 
arrives at the trap, he takes a lick at the iat 
upon the edge of the jar, but finding there ia 
plenty a little lower down, he reaches over and 
slips down the greasy surface into the water, 
and is soon followed by others. The dead mice 
should be removed each morning, and it is quite 
astonishing what numbers can be destroyed in 
this way. Kestrel. 


PROPAGATING. 


An Easy Way of Striking 1 Cuttings. 

—Ab it will soon be time to begin striking cut¬ 
tings of Pelargoniums and similar plants to sup¬ 
ply young stock for next season, perhaps a few 
hints on the easiest way of doing so may prove 
of use to some of your readers. It is a great 
mistake to leave such w r ork till late in the sea¬ 
son ; late struck cuttingB are never strong or well 
rooted, and when winter comes on, are liable to 
die off, whereas those struck early become nice 
strong young plants. I have begun making mine al¬ 
ready. I did so at the same time last season, 
and during the winter I did not lose more than 
two or three dozen plants out of a large number. 
I have bedded out nearly 200 dozen plants this 
summer that I struck last season. I always 
strike my Pelargoniums, variegated and all kinds, 
out in the open border. One is always sure to 
have some spare spot that can be utilised in this 
way. Then in the first or second week in Sep¬ 
tember I take them up and pot them, and when 
the time comes to take them in they will have 
become well established. My Lobelias, Petunias, 
Ac., I strike in wet sand in common saucers or 
little shallow pans. These I fill with the sand, 
wet it, and then I prick in my cuttings. I never 
let the sand get dry, and in a few days my cut¬ 
tings are ready to pot off. This iB a sure way of 
striking cuttings, and you can strike them by the 
hundred, in these little saucers, as they may be 
pricked in as close as they will stand. By treat¬ 
ing cuttings as just directed you will find them 
to give little trouble, as those out in open bor¬ 
ders will not of course require the watering, 
shading, Ac., that they would do if they were in 
pots in the greenhouse or in a frame, and those 
in the pans will root so quickly that you would 
be surprised at the number you can raise in suc- 
cessibn^tn. this way.—A. 

HoW to Prdpagate Lflium gigan- 

teum. —There should be a few good suckers 
formed around 4W base of old plants, which may 
be taken off with"a heel when potting, and firmly 
placed in small pots, using a compost of finely 
chopped turfy peat and loam, some leaf-mould 
and a good admixture of sharp river sand. A 
very gentle hotbed would accelerate their root¬ 
ing ; they should be kept close for a few days, 
and shaded from strong sunshine. 

How to Raise Aucubas from Cut¬ 
tings. — Half-ripened wood makes the best 
cuttings, and August and September are the 
best months for propagating in this way. Cut 
off as many branches from the old plants as can 
be spared, and divide them into pieces having 
two or three eyes each, and also one or more 
leaves. For these prepare a cold frame or bor¬ 
der at the base of a wall, wooden fence, or 
hedge ; mix a good deal of sand and some leaf- 
mould with the soil, and in this insert the cut¬ 
tings pretty thickly and firmlv. If in frames, 
cover with sashes, and shaae from sunshine, 
but if in borders, hand-lights should be em¬ 
ployed. Here the plants may remain till next 
April or May, when most of them will be rooted, 
wad, consequently, may be potted off singly 
into 3-in. pots, and kept in frames or plunged 
in ashes in a north border, or they may be trans¬ 
planted further apart in other frames, or in lines 
m sheltered and shady positions out-of-doors. 
Some prefer nipping out the soft points of the 
cuttings, so as to induce them to throw up two 
or thre6 shoots instead of one. Where the 
object is to strike them quickly instead of 
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slowly, they should be inserted thickly in 4^-in. 
pots, tilled with sandy peat, surfaced with silver 
sand, and kept indoors in a gentle heat and well 
shaded. Sometimes strong shoots of Aucubas 
make awkward cuttings, owing to their robust 
character and the great distance between the 
eyes on them, but for this there is a remedy and 
a good one. Use the best cutting-making parts 
for that purpose, and cut up the other portions 
into little pieces, each possessing a single eye 
and a leaf, and insert them, as recommended 
for cuttings in pots, in a warm frame, putting 
Bcveral in a pot. A little wooden peg should be 
applied as a support to each eye-cutting, the 
leaf l)eing neatly affixed thereto, in a somewhat 
upright direction, by a piece of matting. Au¬ 
cubas when grown in pots are among the best 
plants for the outside of windows in towns. 

Booting Cuttings in Coke Dust.— 

I have often proved that cuttings of soft-wooded 
plants that are very liable to damp off may be 
struck with greater certainty in charcoal or coke 
dust than in the usual way in sand. It imparts 
a greater porosity to the soil, damp cannot lie 
about the base of the cuttings, and there is less 
danger if an inexperienced hand does the water¬ 
ing. Amongst other things we have this year 
struck our spring stock of Tricolor Geraniums 
in coke dust, and we have certainly never had 
more success. It is not a bad substitute for 
sand for covering very small seeds in spring of 
tender annuals that are usually sown in pots, 
pans, or boxes, especially if there are any snails 
or slugs in the immediate neighbourhood, as they 
will not travel over it. I should explain that 
what I mean by coke dust is simply the dust 
taken from the coke heap, and which is after¬ 
wards passed through a very fine sieve to free it 
from all coarse particles.—E. H. 

Propagating Hollyhocks.— When a 
good variety is obtained, it may be readily in¬ 
creased by division. The first season it blooms 
it should not be allowed to flower later than the 
end of August, but be cut down to about 9 in. 
from the ground, in order to induce the produc¬ 
tion of side-shoots. Being headed down early, 
the lateral shoots become strong before the 
winter sets in ; whereas, if allow ed to bloom the 
entire period, there would, in most cases, only 
be the bare stems, or a late production of very 
small side-shoots : and it would be almost im¬ 
possible for them to withstand the inclemency 
of the coming winter.—W. 

How to Propagate Maiden-hair 
Perns. —Maiden-hair Ferns may be increased 
in numbers in a variety of ways. First, they 
may be increased by division—that is, by taking 
out of the pot and breaking up with the 
finger and thumb into several pieces, and plant¬ 
ing each piece in a pot in peat earth, sand, and 
little boulders. Thus treated and placed in the 
shade in a warm greenhouse, the plants will 
grow' away freely. Any one may triple his 
stock by the end of the season, and the plants 
will not be much less in size than if the original 
one had been undisturbed. Another way of in¬ 
creasing these Ferns is by means of seed or 
spores. If any have been disappointed with the 
result of sowing the spores, the better way now 
to do is to have a few broken bricks, and some 
peat and sand sparsely introduced among them 
on the beds or tables upon w hich the plants stand. 
Allow the fronds to distribute their own seed ; 
do not disturb the surface immediately around 
them, and there will spring up dozens of plants. 

When to take Cuttings of Varle 
gated Hollies. —Cuttings of variegated 
Hollies made in autumn of the ripened summer 
shoots, and planted in sandy sod in a shady 
border, covered with a hand-glass, w r ill root 
freely in the following spring, and will be ready 
for transplanting into nursery-beds in the follow¬ 
ing October, wdiere they should remain for tw r o 
years. They should then be set out in lines 
sufficiently far apart to give room for fresh 
growth.—r\V. 

Striking Rose Cuttings.— Idonot9trike 
these in pure sand. On the contrary, I take 
my cuttings and put them into pots or frames 
in the stillest turfy loam I can get, which I ram 
hard and fast round the cuttings. The loam 
thus treated will retain as much moisture as is 
required during most weathers. If pots are used, 
the plan is to let the mould be right up to their 
brim, and to tilt them a little if there is any 
danger of too much water getting at them. 
Beyond this they require-^o attention, unless it 
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be to set them in some nice half-shady yet airy 
position favourable to root formation. July, 
August, and September cuttings will root the 
same season ; October cuttings should either be 
in a frame or in pots, so that they’ may be re- 
rnoved there. Water of course, if drought pre¬ 
vails, thoroughly but seldom, as the loam so w r ell 
maintains the necessary degree of moisture. 
—A. 

Lapagerias from Seed.— Sow in pots or 
pans filled with light soil as soon as the seed- 
pods are fit to be taken from the plant ; place 
them in a temperature from 60° to 65°, and keep 
them well soaked with water. They will come 
up about a month afterwards, and w r ill not then 
require so much water. If properly treated, they 
will flower during the second year. 


A ROSE. 

“ Caunton Manor, Newark. 

“ Dear Robinson,—Here is a portrait of a 
Rose (on which the present weather has no power, 
and which makes its own Rose-water), sent to 
me by a friend, with the following note. 

“ Yours truly, “ S. Reynolds Hole.” 


for the agency of the insects, who, in their rambles 
in search of shelter or food, carry the pollen 
away with them upo n their bodies or wings from 
one flower to another. And they often release 
the stamina and frequently the pistils of the 
flow r er9 from positions where they could not 
possibly have performed their functions had they 
not been disturbed or liberated by the insects 
w'ho had been entangled in their fairy-like mazes. 
We maintain that children can be taught both 
observation and reflection by drawing their 
attention to insect life in the garden, as by such 
a byepath it is easy to lead the young mind to 
consider that the fruit and flowers were not 
created alone for their enjoyment, but that a 
mu jh wider use is obtained from them. A. J. 


Ohildren’s Gardens. —When our babies 
aro too young to know what it means, their tree- 
loving papa has planted for each a fruit tree— 
Cherry, Apple, or Pear—and the spot around it 
is called the garden of the baby to whom the 
tree belongs. It is a treasured spot in their eyes, 
and at the age of two I have seen the little ones 
out with a few Peas, or seed of Morning Glory, 
o anything else that was at hand, to plant in 



A New Rose Tree. 
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“ Wargrave Hill, Henley-on-Thames. 

“Dear Mr. Hole,—Yon will, I know, be 
interested in a new kind of Rose tree, wdiich 
may now be seen in full bloom in the garden 
here, between the tool-shed and the pump. The 
sketch will give you some idea of this magnifi¬ 
cent addition to the Rose garden. It bears a 
profusion of bright scarlet blooms, some of 
■which exceed 6 m. in diameter, while all are 
symmetrical and firm in character. I believe 
it w'as first introduced by those well-known 
nursery firms the Waterers.—Yours very truly, 
“Herbert Jekyll.”—Garden. 


INSECTS IN FLOWERS. 

Hardly a flower can be plucked without find¬ 
ing an insect wdthin its delicate petals, and upon 
a close examination of the insect, it would be 
very difficult to decide upon which, one or the 
other, the more beauty had been lavished. Wo 
picture to ourselves the expression upon the 
faces of some of our readers if they have been 
taught that insects were to be destroyed be¬ 
cause they filled no useful office in the w'orld. 
Were the insects permitted to state their case, 
they might be heard to complain that we rob 
them of both their homes and their food, and 

f mrsuo them ruthlessly to take aw ay their very 
ives. Yet it has been decidedly proved that 
many plants would never bear fruit were it not 


I “ mine gardy.” As they grow older, this be¬ 
comes a sort of experimental ground ; cuttings 
! are planted, Roses set out, and each strives to 
outvie the other. It w r as my own custom in 
autumn to plant a bulb or tw*o, Hyacinth, Cro- 
I cus, or Snowdrop, without any remark, and the 
wondering eyes that have met mine when the 
first spring days came, are still in memory, while 
the little one w r ould whisper or shout, according 
to the several disposition, “There’s something 
coming up in my garden already.” Older sisters 
and brothers coming home from the woods with 
treasures, share them wdtli baby in the latest 

f arden, and there you are sure to find the earliest 
[epatica and Violets. The children have learned 
the names of flowers in this way, and highly 
amuse my visitors by asking them to go and see 
| their Portulacca, or some other name equally 
long. The trees thrive and glow with the dig¬ 
ging around and care the flowers receive, and 
some of the elder children now harvest a barrel 
of choice Apples, W'hich is sold, and the money 
of cour'j becomes their own pocket property. 
It is :«n important point in this matter for parents 
| to respect the garden of each child as they would 
j that of a neighbour—not to appropriate a single 
lant or fruit with the careless remark, “ Oh ! 
oe has some fine Melons, let us taste them.” 
This will be quite enough to discourage the little 
gardener, who would be proud to make mamma 
a present of the same. When my little girls 
have sown their seed too thickly and have a sur- 
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E lus of anything I can use, I make a point of 
uying or exchanging with them ; this is 
encouragement and an assertion of their indi¬ 
viduality. Yes, plant flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
or anything you fancy, children, and learn their 
nature and habits, as they grow, for does not 
your own beloved Whittier say : 

“ Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 

Or pla its a tree, is more than all.” 

—Annie L. Jack, in Rural New Yorker. 


ROSE BUDDING AND AFTER CULTURE. 

Budding. —-August is one of the best months 
in the year for budding Roses. Buds may be 
inserted in September, but not with so much 
certainty of taking as in July and August. 
During these months buds can be secured plen¬ 
tifully, and the Briers are generally in full 
vigour. As a rule buds are ready for use when 
taken from a shoot that is in bloom or just shed¬ 
ding its petals ; if not taken at that time, the 
buds soon begin to grow, and are of no use. To 
get easily at the shoot of the Brier intended to 
be budded, young beginners, in some cases, 
actually cut off all the laterals extending beyond 
the bud, and do not leave a shoot to draw sap. 
If asked why they have cut off these portions 
of the Brier shoot after inserting the bud, their 
reply is that they thought the sap would be di¬ 
rected to the bud, and that the work looked 
more tidy and finished. They, however, make 
a great mistake, and do not understand what the 
effect will be after they have stumped off all 
t.ic lateral and leading shoots. After a bud is 
inserted the laterals must be allowed to grow 
freely, in order to draw sap past the bud until 
it is firmly united, which will be in about a 
month or six weeks, according to the vigorous 
state of the Brier or otherwise. 

Labelling. —After a Rose is budded a tally 
should be fastened to the stock with some thin 
capper wire ; the date and name of the Rose 
should bo written thereon. On looking at the 
tally the exact day on which the buds were in¬ 
serted can be ascertained. This plan is far better 
than trusting to memory. In some few cases 
the Brier may be growing so vigorously that it 
is necessary to cut back a few of the laterals, 
as there is danger of the shoot breaking in high 
winds ; but care must be taken not to cut away 
all the leading shoots beyond the bud, and this 
operation must never be performed until about 
three weeks or a month after thebud is inserted. 
Another cause of frequent failure is taking off 
the bandage or ligatures too soon. If the liga¬ 
ture is cutting into the bark, unfasten it, but tic 
up again immediately a little easier. Many buds, 
when released too soon from the tie, will fly out; 
the safest plan, therefore, is to keep the liga¬ 
tures on for about two months, easing them oc¬ 
casionally if necessary. About the third week 
in November, not earlier, the whole of the 
growth beyond the bud must be cut in—that is 
to say, the laterals or side shoots—leaving the 
shoot with the bud in it about 8 in. long. If 
this operation is not performed, there is great 
danger of the branches breaking during the win¬ 
ter with the w'eight of snow falling on them. 
When cut in the manner described, the weight 
of snow lodging on the branches is a mere frac¬ 
tion. 


Pruning*. —About the first week in April 

S rune the branches to about 3 in. beyond the 
ormant Rose bud; the Rose will soon after 
commence to grow. It is not wise to cut close 
up to the bud, as some do, until the Rose has 

S own 2 in. or 3 in. and made a few young 
ives ; then you may safely cut close to the 
bud. About try ice a week go over the stocks 
and rub off every shoot, in order to direct all 
the sap to the young growing Rose. Any suc¬ 
kers appearing must be grubbed up at once ; it 
it astonishing what damage a sucker can do to a 
young growing Ross tree ; therefore exterminate 
them as soon as you see their red tops peeping 
out of the ground. When the Rose shoot has 
grown 3 in. or 4 in. high, light sticks (which are 
best made from split laths), about 2 ft. long, 
must be firmly tied to the Brier stock ; these 
should stand up above the Rose about 15 in. 

Supporting the Shoots.— In the months 
of May and June the Rose grows so rapidly as 
to want supporting, and it will be found neces¬ 
sary to tie the Roses to the supporting stick at 
least once a week, in order to save them from 
being blown out by sudden gusts of wind. 
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Worsted is better than bast matting for tying 
the Roses to the supports, as it does not perish 
in winter, but holds all firm until pruning time 
comes round in the spring. I have often been 
asked the following question by young Rosarians: 
Suppose in the spring, having two buds inserted 
into a Brier, one of them commences growing 
and the other remains in a donnant state, what 
step would you take to start the donnant bud 
into growth? In such a case practice proves 
that the Blioot containing the dormant bud must 
be pruned nearly close to the bud, and, at the 
same time, after the started bud has grown 5 in. 
to 6 in. high, nip out its top ; then the sap will 
be directed to the dormant bud, and in nine 
cases out of ten it starts into growth, and both 
shoots grow away together pretty equally. 

Several Kinds on One Stock.— Many 
young amateurs have a great notion of having 
two or three different-coloured Roses growing 
into one stock. I have tried the experiment 
often, but never yet found it to answer satisfac¬ 
torily. I can only compare the idea to two or 
three different families trying to live comfort¬ 
ably in one house. They do not agree ; no more 
do the Roses. There is a continual strife going 
on for the mastery. One of the Roses budded 
! has probably a stronger habit of growth than 
the other, or it may be a grosser feeder; it 
draws more than its share of sap from the Brier, 
and starves the other Rose into a sickly and un¬ 
healthy state, until it finally dies. If the ama¬ 
teur wishes to produce the effect of a red Rose 
and a white one growing from one stem, he can 
do so by planting two standards into one hole. 
Tie both stocks together to a good firm stake. 
The heads will grow into each other, and the 
effect is produced at once. He can plant two 
standards together of what colours he fancies. 

Preparing Rose Buds.— During the 
past ten years I have seldom taken the- wood 
out of the shield of the bud. I find that buds 
take just as freely with the wood in as when it 
is taken out. I cut the shields with a bud in 
the centre v^ry thin, the shield seldom being 
more than £ in. in length. Your knife must be 
as sharp as a razor ; buds cut out with a blunt 
knife will never take freely. French propa¬ 
gators of Rosea do not take the wooa out. 
What the English people call budding they call 
shield-grafting. If young Rosarians will cease 
to pull and tug at the wood under the bud, often 
bruising and injuring it, often pulling the 
eye out with the wood, they will succeed much 
better. Choose buds that are well developed. 
Sometimes the amateur wants to bud a particular 
Rose, but tiie buds can scarcely be seen. If he 
will cut 2 in. or 3 in. off the top of a nice shoot, 
the buds will be well up and fit for inserting in 
about a week, or ten days at the most; this is 
a practice I often have to resort to. More par¬ 
ticularly, let the varieties, if intended for 
standards, be of a good growing habit. Roses 
with dwarf habits never do well on a tall 4-ft. 
standard ; such Roses should be budded on 
Briers from 1^ ft. to 2 ft. high. 


Varieties. —For the guidance of amateurs 
I give the names of some of the best Roses out, 
all of which grow freely and make good heads 
when worked on Briers 3 ft. to 4 ft. high :— 


John Hopper 
General Jacqueminot 
King’s Acre 
Franyois Fontaine 
Pierre Netting 
Gloire de Dijon 
Franyoia Lou vat 
Alfred Colomb 
Duke of Edinburgh 
Alpaide de Kotolier 
La France 
Richard Wallace 
Etienne Levet 
Auguste Rigotard, new 
Baroness Rothschild 
Beauty of Waltham 
Baronnc Hausmann 
Charles Lefebvre 
Charles Rouillard 
Caroline de Sansal 
Comteaae de ChabriUand 
Docteur Andry 
Due de Rohan 
Dupuy Jamin 
Edward Morren 
Emilie Hausburg 
Felix Genero 
Gloire de Santenay 
Jules Margottin 


Jean Ro^enkranr 
Kate liausburg 
La Duchesse de Momy 
Lord Macaulay 
Marquise de Castillane 
Madame Charles Crapelet 
Madame Boutin 
Madame Fillon 
Madame Victor Verdier 
Madame Rivers 
Madame Auguste Verdier 
Mademoiselle Marguerite 
Dombrain 
Annie Wood 
Maurice Bemardin 
Marguerite de St. Amand 
Marie Baumann 
Nardy Fibres 
Prince Humbert 
Princess Mary of Cambridge 
Senateur Vaisse 
Thyra Hammer!ch 
Vieomte Vigier 
Vicomtesse des Cases 
Victor Verdier 
Ville de Lyon 

Xavier Olibo and Monsieur 
Boucenne, both very dark 
Madame Therese Levet 


This list comprises only the best exhibition 
Roses which are good growers, but by no means 
exhausts the number. There are many beautiful 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses which are not suited 


for tall standards. The following Tea-scented 
Roses, relations of Gloire de Dijon, do well as 
standards, and they are hardy :—Belle Lyon, 
naise, Madame Levet, Tour Bertrand, and Mont, 
plaisir. Avoid budding weakly and dwarf¬ 
growing Roses; they never give satisfaction, 
and are always in a semi-decayed condition. 
After becoming a year or two old they cannot 
elaborate the quantity of sap emitted from the 
Brier; hence innumerable suckers are thrown 
up to trouble you, and a perpetual struggle is 
going on during the growing season between 
roots and head which snail be the master.—B. 

Budding New Roses. —There is one 
style of budding which I adopt occasionally, and 
which I call “running budding.” We will sup¬ 
pose a new Rose of great merit in your garden ; 
it is making one long shoot, and growing very fast 
in July; the wood is quite soft and unfit for work¬ 
ing on the Brier, but low down you see two or 
three fine plump buds which are ready. If I 
was to cut the shoot down 1 should sacrifice a 
Urge number of the buds. In such a case I 
adopt the following plan:—I pick out a nice 
Brier, rub the thorns off, and prepare it for re¬ 
ceiving one or two budB, as the case may be. I 
make the incision, raise up the bark, and place 
the loose tie on the Brier. All being ready to 
perform the operation quickly, I run to the Rose 
shoot and cut off the bud ; I again run back with 
it to the Brier, which is gaping to receive it; the 
bud is inserted and tied up as rapidly as possible. 
The distance sometimes is from 30 to 40 yds., and. 
you have to run and insert the bud before it be¬ 
comes dried up. In a few weeks more the buds 
become ready for use, and the shoot may be cut 
down and the best of the lower buds worked. If 
I had not made use of the first buds, they would 
have grown out as laterals, and perhaps would 
not have ripened sufficiently for budding that 
season. 

Buds by Post.— We live in an age of pro¬ 
gress, and it is astonishing with what celerity 
thousands of young Rosarians have sprung up 
during the last few years, and no wonder, for 
working amongst the queen of flowers is a de¬ 
lightful occupation. With what anxiety wc look 
out for the postman every morning during tho 
budding season, expecting a small paper box by 
the parcel post, filled with buds of some of the 
new Roses from a distant friend, and buds are 
now sold by many nurserymen. During the 
months of July and August thousands of small 
parcels are sent by post, containing twigs of 
Roses with well-developed buds, wrapped up 
carefully in damp blotting paper, and laid in a 
bed of damp Moss placed in a paper or tin box. 
These are inserted into Briers—they remain in a 
dormant or sleeping state. In the spring a 
resurrection, as it were, takes place, the buds 
begin to swell, beautiful tender leaves are pro¬ 
duced of various shades, from red to crimson, 
and the Rosarian’s heart warms with delight. 

Keeping Buds Fresh. —As it is not always 
convenient to insert the buds on the same day 
they are received, I may state that they can be 
kept quite fresh for a week or ten days in the 
following maimer :—Fill a few 0-in. or 8-in. 
flower pots with sand, placing a few crocks and 
a little soil at the bottom of each pot; prick 
in the cuttings round the pot about 1£ in. deep, 
and about 1 in. apart, in a rather slanting posi¬ 
tion ; prick in also a small wooden label with 
each lot (for sometimes two or three twigs are 
sent of one variety), containing the name of the 
Rose ; place the pots in a cool outhouse or cellar, 
with light, but no sun ; give a litte water every 
third day. Cuttings kept intliis way are actually 
improved, as the buds become better developed. 
I have used them successfully ten days old kept 
in this manner. If you keep the cuttings m 
water, the buds turn black, and become quite 
rotten in a few days.—J. S., in Field. 


A Huge Rose Tree. —In days when the 
extension system for Vines is so much talked 
about, an illustration of a huge Rose tree may 
not be without interest. This Rose (Laure de 
Besacon) grows in the garden of M. Catelle, 
Avenue du Ch&teau, in the Commune of Lilas, 
near Paris; it is nearly 20 yards in circum¬ 
ference. In the season it is said to be covered 
with thousands of Roses, but of their character 
we cannot speak. In any case, however, there is no 
reason why Roses should not be allowed to as¬ 
sume a more tree-like form, instead of being 
chopped in every year like a worn-out Birch 
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broom, as is too often the case. Judicious thin¬ 
ning, but not much shortening back, is all that 
is needed, in addition to good soil and a strong- 
crowing kind of Rose, to form a large and free- 
flowering Rose tree. 

Savins Seed of Roses. —The shears 
will scon be in constant operation, cutting off 
every faded flower. May I ask that the hand 
nny be stayed when about to snip off those 
which are likely to produce seed ? The endless 
variations of colour and shape of the flowers, 
the manner in which seedlings reproduce the 
traits of the parent, at one time the leaf, at 
.mother time the flower, will induce an interest 
in the work which will amply repay the annoy- 
anci of seeing a few seed-pods scattered about 
among the flowers throughout the summer. The 
wallings will not, I promise, produce all double 
flowers—but e\ e:i a Bre *, with blossoms as large 
again as those of the Dog Rose, and having a 
colour equal to Count favour, would not, I 


in which Rosea arc grown in nurseries. Apart 
from the unsightly appearance which plants bo 
affected have, it does them much harm, and com¬ 
pletely spoils the autumn bloom which ought to 
be forthcoming. Therefore, as soon as ever the 
jwrasite is seen, means should at once be taken 
to destroy it; sulphur in some form, either 
dusted on the leaves, or in water, will be found 
the beat remedy. 


THE WEEK'S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 28. —Sowing Wheeler’s Imperial and 
Carters’ Heartwell Early Marrow Cabl»age ; also 
Frazer’s Broad-leaved and Green Curled Endive 
on a border previously well watered. Planting 
out the lxist rows of Celery in trenches, in which 
has been put a good supply of well rotted 


Hoeing, cleaning, and watering amongst late 
Peas. Taking up a border of Early Ashleal 
Kidney Potatoes and laying them in the sun to 

S et green for seed. Watering Celery and Cauli- 
owers. Commence summer pruning of Apples 
and Pears. 

July 30.—Sowing Turnips. Putting in a 
few Pelargonium cuttings. Staking Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Tying out Tricolor Pelargoniums for 
exhibition. Pruning and nailing Plum trees. 
Clearing off a large piece of Peas and digging 
the ground for other crops. Pulling up pickling 
Onions and laying them out to dry. Stopping 
and nailing the shoots of Tomatoes on walls. 
Giving the late Vineries a good soaking of guano 
water. Watering Celery, Broccoli, Lettuce, and 
Endive. 

July 31.—Sowing Mignonette in pots ; also 
Telegraph Cucumbers. Planting two three-light 
pita with Parsley for winter use. Renovating 
linings round all Melon and Cucumber frames. 



A Gigantic Bose Tree. 


marine, be despised ; then there would be j 
yillow Briers, and Briers of every shade of | 
colour. But they do not all come Briers, even 
if the seeds are taken from Roses worked on that 
stock ; a good proportion come Roses, passable 
Roses, with an increased vigour, although defi¬ 
cient of the quality to bring them up to the 
standard of the parent as to form. The colour 
will be found somewhat after that of the parent, 
although yellow kinds often produce seedlings 
that bear pink blooms, with leaves like those of 
the parent; but the blooms are larger and of a 
dcejicr colour than those of the common Briar. 
These wh. do this find they have plenty of 
stocks to work favourite varieties upon ; besides 
the pleasure of having oue’s own seedlings, and 
a chance of raising, now and then, something 
good. 

Mildew on Roses. —The plentiful supply 
of moisture we have had through the Bummer nas 

a great measure prevented the prevalence of 
mildew, which often makes its appearance in 
private gardens, and is generally much more 
troublesome there than in the more open spaces 
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manure, to which had previously been added soot 
and salt at the rate of 25 lb. of the former, and 
1 bushel of the latter to the load. Preparing 
three-light frames and planting them with 
Cucumbers. Putting Jargonelle Pears in gauze 
bags to protect them from wasps, Ac. Nailing 
and tying in leading Bhoots of Peaches anu 
Nectarines. Tying out and picking blooms off 
Fuchsias intended for exhibition at the end of 
August. Picking over borders of carpet bedding. 
Taking lights off early Peach house and well 
watering the borders. Layering Strawberry 
runners in pieces of turf 4 in. square which have 
previously been soaked in manure water. 

July 29. —Sowing Black-seeded Brown Cos, 
nnd All the Year Round Lettuce, Red and White 
Turnip Radish, and a large border of Early Horn 
Carrots for autumn use. Potting a large batch 
of Primulas nnd Cinerarias for supplying cut 
flowers. Taking up and storing away Shallots 
and Garlic in a cool shed. Earthing up Celery 
whilst it is perfectly dry. Turning a large heap 
of manure for Mushroom bed. Stopping laterals 
I through all Vineries where the fruit is ripening. 


Digging large pieces of ground (previously 
occupied by Peas) for Cabbages. Gathering 
Apricots and Gooseberries for preserving. Earth¬ 
ing up Cardoons and Celery. Dutch hoeing 
amongst Gooseberries and Currants. Giving 
carpet bedding and other borders a good soak¬ 
ing of water. 

August 1. —Sowing large piece of Spinach ; 
also in a pit Osborn’s Early Forcing re in to 
succeed the outdoor crops. Planting out 
Wheeler’s Imperial and Carters’ Heartwell 
Early Marrow Cabbage on ground previously 
occupied by Peas, and well watering them. 
Re-potting batch of Ferns and Dracirnas for 
dinner-table. Cntsing last few bunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, and putting their stalks in 
bottles of water so that the house may be thrown 
open in order to ripen the wood. Spawning 
Mushroom l»ed at a declining temperature of 
80 . Earthing up Leeks, thinning Turnips and 
Spinach, gathering Tomatoes from plant] grown 
in pots in Pine houses. Watering outdoor 
Tomatoes, late-planted Celery, Carrots, and 
Radishes. 
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August 2. —Sowing a bed of Early White 
Naples Onions for use in spring. Pulling up 
one portion of spring-sown Onions to dry. 
Weeding and cleaning Box edging in kitchen 
garden. Rolling gravel walks after rain. 
Oatliering Gherkins, Cucumbers, Cauliflower, 
Onions, &c., for mixed pickles. Clearing off 
large piece of Raspberry canes ; also a piece of 
Broad and Dwarf Beans. Putting together six 
cartloads of manure, adding 20 lb. of salt and 
1 bushel of soot to the load, and giving the 
whole a good turning for Celery trenches. 
Watering Peach house; also Cabbage plants, 
Lettuce, Endive, and Scarlet Runner Beans. 

Flowers. 

Many annual flowers, such as Nemophilas, 
Clarkias, and many other species, although 
exceedingly beautiful while in bloom, are some¬ 
times of snort duration. They should (if the 
seed is not required) be cleared off as soon as 
their beauty is over, and be immediately re¬ 
placed by some other species of plants. Attend 
to the various sorts of plants in the flower-beds, 
as regards training, peggingdown, watering, &c., 
and regulate the growth of standard and pyra¬ 
midal specimens of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Tropteolums, Clematises, &c., while drooping 

E lants in baskets and vases will also require to 
e occasionally regulated and trained, so as to 
be made to depend gracefully over the sides, and 
around the margins of the same. Plants suit¬ 
able for this purpose are the various sorts of 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Clematises, Convolvu¬ 
lus, Maurandias, Lophospermums, and many 
others. Biennials and perennials raised from 
seed sown during the spring must on no account 
be allowed to stand too close on the beds, for, if 
crowded, the whole get drawn up weakly, and a 
season is so far lost that they flower only meagrely 
the ensuing spring and summer. In preparing 
nursery beds for those that do not absolutely re¬ 
quire a shaded position, select an open position 
where they will make close, compact growth, 
which will enable them to stand the winter and 
produce double the quantity of flowers that can 
be obtained from weatly-grown examples. Those 
that do not like full exposure to the sun, as, for 
instance, Primroses and Polyanthuses, should 
have a place at the north side of a wall, not, as 
they are often seen, crammed away under the 
shade of trees that not only darken them too 
much, but impoverish the soil to an extent that 
prevents them attaining anything like the neces¬ 
sary strength and vigour. In the herbaceous 
Ijorders s'ak j and tie everything that requires it 
before it is broken down by the wind, especially 
tall-growing subjects like Hollyhocks. These 
fine plants arc often thrust at the extreme back 
of a Dordcr, close up to trees or shrubs, where 
there is no possibility of their ever l>eing more 
than mere shadows of what they would grow to 
if justice were done to them ; in such places the 
bottom leaves are usually all destroyed by red 
spider before their flowering is half over. Mulch¬ 
ing with 3 in. of rotten manure over the roots 
will greatly assist them, and a free use of the 
syringe with clean water twice a week, taking 
care to moisten the roots as well, will much im- 

S rove their health and appearance. Remove all 
ead and decaying tops from plants that have 
flowered early, in order to reduce to a minimum 
the greatest drawback to herbaceous plants; but 
for the sake of mere appearance never remove 
the healthy tops from any plant, or the never- 
failing result will be to weaken it seriously. 

Pelargoniums that were placed in the open 
air to ripen their wood, as recently recommended, 
will now be in a fit state for heading down, an 
operation which should be performed at once, as 
their ability to flower early next spring depends 
much upon the time at which they are cut down. 
No plant with its roots confined in a pot should 
have its head removed without first allowing the 
soil to get as dry as it will bear without injury. 
It is necessary to be more careful in this matter 
in tho case of Pelargoniums than in that of most 
plants, as they are more impatient of their roots 
being in soil that is too wet than the generality 
of plants in cultivation. After they are headed 
down place them in a cold pit or ordinary garden 
frame in a sunny situation, put the lights on, 
but tilt them in the daytime in order to admit 
air, closing them in the afternoon whilst the sun 
is on the glass, syringing them freely overhead 
at the same time, which will be all the water 
they will require until they have broken into 
growth afresh. 
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Fuchsias.—A portion of the plants that 
flowered earliest may now with advantage be 
placed for ten days or so in the open air, during 
which time they should receive only just enough 
water to prevent them from flagging. If after 
this their side branches are cut into four or five 
joints, the leading shoot being short. ned propor¬ 
tionately, and they are then put in a house or 
pit, where tho atmosphere can be kept a little 
close and moist by freely damping the floor, 
closing the lights in good time in the afternoon, 
and syringing overhead, they will quickly throw 
out fresh shoots that will bloom freely through 
the autumn ; and to assist them to do that they 
should have weak manure water applied once or 
twice a week. 

Petunias. —These make excellent pot plants 
and are very showy, especially the flaked varie¬ 
ties, both single and double. To have them 
stocky and short-jointed they should be grown 
out-of-doors, fully exposed to the sun, and l>e 
stopped frequently to induce them to break back 
freely and form bushy plants. When grown 
under glass the stems become drawn, which they 
likewise do in the greenhouse while producing 
their blooms. To obviate this as much as pos¬ 
sible they should be placed in light airy positions, 
where they only get a small amount of shade, if 
any at all. By cutting back any that have be¬ 
come straggling and drawn, and replacing them 
out in the open air, they soon break again and 
flower with great freedom, so that a constant 
supply may be kept up by growing a few plants 
and treating them in this w T ay. While out-of- 
doors the pots should be plunged so as to prevent 
the sun from drying the roots. 

Celosias. —The brilliant and feathery plumes 
of these and the length of time during which 
they may be had in bloom render them very de¬ 
sirable plants to cultivate, either for the purpose 
of supplying cut flowers or for greenhouse or 
conservatory decoration, where for effect they 
have no equal among soft-wooded plants. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, they are very subject to 
red spider, and, unless kept well syringed while 
growing and freely supplied with water at all 
times, they become so much injured as to lose 
their foliage entirely long before the flowers be¬ 
come shabby. 

Double Zinnias.— There is generally a 
scarcity of gay-blooming plants late in theautumn; 
and although Zinnias are not generally cultivated 
in pots, they arc most valuable for that purpose, 
their gay colours and fine large globular flowers 
making quite a display indoors long after they 
cease blooming in open beds, where damp nights 
and heavy rains generally cut short their beauty. 
Any left over from planting should have 
their flower-buds nipped out and be potted 
up at once, after which set them in the shade for 
a few days till they get hold of the soil, and then 
out in an open situation. A few seeds sown now 
will not be too late, as they grow rapidly at this 
season and soon come into bloom. 

Late-flowering Lilies of the lancifolium 

section will now have formed their flowers, and 
have filled their pots with roots. Where there 
arc many bulbs in a pot the soil naturally be¬ 
comes exhaust-ed, and unless from this time on¬ 
wards they are regularly supplied with manure 
water, the bottom leaves will turn yellow, and 
fall off long before the flowering is over, a cir¬ 
cumstance which gives them an unsightly ap¬ 
pearance. Where a number of these useful 
decorative plants are grown, their season of 
blooming may be much prolonged by placing a 
portion at the north side of a wall now, where 
they will not receive much sun. When the flowers 
are visible this will not have any effect upon 
drawing them up weakly, provided they are set 
where they will get plenty of light; keep them 
well tied out so as to admit light to the inside 
leaves. If aphides make their appearance upon 
them they should be immediately thoroughly 
syringed with Tobacco or Quassia water, laying 
them down on their sides for the purpose, for if 
the aphides be allowed to remain on them, they 
will destroy the leaves in a very short time. One 
of the first essentials of successful Lily culture 
is to maintain the leaves in a healthy state as 
long as possible. The number of flowers pro¬ 
duced by pot Lilies is generally not more than 
half the quantity which they would bear were 
the treatment such as they require. 

Trees and Shrubs. * 

At this season of the year trees and shrubs gr 
so rapidly that the more common and robust 


kinds arc likely to encroach upon their weaker, 
although sometimes more valuable, neighbours ; 
ami this very often causes serious injury before 
it is observed. Strong shoots are also sometimes 
produced by the stocks upon which choice varie¬ 
ties have been budded or grafted, and these 
should be removed at once. It sometimes 
happens that trees and shrubs produce abnormal 
growths, or sports of various kinds, such as 
variegated shoots, flowers of a distinct or 
different colour, &c., and these, if they are con¬ 
sidered sufficiently valuable, maybe perpetuated 
by being budded upon other representatives of 
the family. Where alterations in gardens are 
contemplated, the present is the most suitable 
time for making notes and observations having 
reference to these changes, as all trees, &c., have 
now attained to a mature condition, as regards 
the hue or colour of their foliage, their habit of 
growth, kc. ; aud such notes made now will 
probably be found to be very useful at a later 

E eriod of the season when such alterations are 
eing earned out. In selecting trees and shrubs 
it is necessary to take into consideration their 
habit of growth and the form they are likely to 
assume when they are fully developed, and 
whether they will be of an upright or drooping 
habit, or of a round-headed or pyramidal form, 
&c. ; and, with a view to secure the desired 
effect in grouping or arrangement, the hue and 
form of leaf should also have attention given 
them. There is also another very important 
point which should not be lost sight of, viz., 
that of selecting plants that are likely to thrive 
in the soil and situation where it iB intended 
they should be planted. In the case of newly-in¬ 
troduced species this can only be ascertained by 
experiment, and this will generally be upon a 
somewhat limited scale. But it would, doubt¬ 
less, be unwise to form extensive plantations of 
Rhododendrons and other American plants upon 
a soil resting upon a chalk formation, or to plant 
freely such Coniferous trees as the Abies cana¬ 
densis, Menziesi, and Pougtasi, upon a light, dry 
soil. Attend to the usual routine operations of 
mowing, sweeping, rolling, weeding, &c., the 
frequent falls of rain having been exceedingly 
favourable to the growth of weeds of all kinds. 
Attend also to staking and tying up tall-growing 
plants, as well as to training and regulating 
dwarf or trailing species. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines. —Late varieties will now require to 
have their young growths pinched frequently, 
as it is Better to go over them often than allow 
the wood to grow for a number of feet and then 
remove it. Gros Colman, after being stopped the 
first time, never after makes many young 
growths. The leaves of this variety are very 
liable to become shrivelled in autumn before 
the fruit is quite ripe; therefore, in order to 
have the foliage fresh as long as possible, the 
lateral growths should be left three or four 
leaves in length. Every opportunity must now 
be taken to encourage the development of late 
Grapes, as one month of bright summer weather 
properly utilised is of more benefit thau two 
later in the season. Grapes being now fre¬ 
quently transferred from one place to another, 
packing ought to receive careful attention. 
Grapes are, however, not so easily injured by 
tr welling as some fruits, but the bloom is apt 
to get rubbed, and without bloom the appear¬ 
ance of the fruit is deteriorated. Single bunches 
or a few pounds should be wrapped up in 
tissue paper, and placed in a box made of ^-in. 
deal, as near the size of the quantity it is 
destined to contain as possible. A layer of 
paper shavings should be laid along the bottom, 
and, as each bunch is placed in the l>ox v a 
small quantity of the shavings should be placed 
between it and the next bunch, as much of the 
same material being laid over the top of the 
whole before putting on the lid as will prevent 
any of the bunches from getting displaced. 
Screws should be used for fastening down the 
lid, as they can be put in and taken out with¬ 
out shaking the box or splitting the wood. 
Baskets with close-shutting lids may be, and 
often are, used, but they are not so secure as 
the wooden boxes. When large quantities are 
being packed no wrapping or stuffing between 
the bunches is necessary. If a lining of paper 
shavings be placed round the box or basket, 
and the bunches are laid closely against each 
other, they will travel a long distance and stand 
much knocking about without being in any way 
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injured. This is the safest, easiest, and cheapest 
way of packing large quantities of Grapes. 
Outdoor Fruit. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — These 
should be gone over as often as they require 
it, removing all superabundant and ill-placed 
shoots. Take care, however, to destroy none 
that will be required for bearing, next year. 
Want of observation and forethought in this 
matter is the cause of so many of these trees 
being deficient in the way of bearing wood in 
the centre, the fruit being borne almost exclu¬ 
sively near the extremities of the branches, 
instead of being evenly distributed over the 
whole surface. Such shoots as are to be 
retained should now be all laid in close to the 
walL, an operation especially necessary in late 
localities, where there is a difficulty in getting 
the wood ripened over each tree ; moreover, now 
and then, see that the fruit is fully exposed 
to the sun, and -where any symptons of mildew, 
either on the leaves or fruit, show themselves, 
dust the tree, or, at all events, the affected parts, 
with flowers of sulphur, by means of the old- 
fashioned sulphur puff, a contrivance as yet un¬ 
surpassed for the purpose. It is so simple in its 
construction that it cannot get out of order, 
and by its use the sulphur can be directed to any 
part where necessary, both to the upper and 
under surfaces of the leaves. Let the sulphur 
remain undisturbed for four or five days before 
it is syringed off. Mildew is making its appear¬ 
ance upon Peaches later than usual. Be assidu¬ 
ous in regularly syringing with water, and also 
in giving a copious supply to the roots ; this is 
not only necessary to enable the fruit to attain 
its full size, but also to prepare good wood for 
another season. Where, m the early part of 
summer, trees are allowed to suffer from want of 
water the growth gets stopped before its time, 
and when copious rains come during August 
these have the effect of causing them to push 
fresh growth, for the ripening of which there is 
neither sun nor time. Probably half the failures 
that occur in the cultivation of Peaches and 
Nectarines particularly in small gardens, are 
due to the trees not receiving sufficient atten¬ 
tion. With the exception of pruning and nail¬ 
ing, they rro, comparatively speaking, often left 
to take their chance, or they are subjected to a 
course of alternate care and neglect, which re¬ 
sults in a crop of fruit being obtained in such 
seasons as it is to be met with everywhere, but 
none at other times. There is also an immeDse 
difference in the size and quality of fruit borne 
by trees that receive the requisite attention, as 
oompared with that produced by those existing 
under neglected conditions. 

Apricots. —These should also have suffi¬ 
cient young shoots nailed or tied in close to the 
wall to supply bearing wood evenly over the 
whole surface. These young shoots, when in ab¬ 
solute contact with the wall, will frequently set 
a crop of fruit when that upon spurs, which 
stands further away, is destroyed by spring 
frosts. The difference that 2 in. make in such 
matters would scarcely bo credited by those 
who have not had an opportunity or taken the 
trouble to compare the results. 

Vegetables. 

Drying Herbs.— Herbs should be gathered 
as soon as they begin to open their flowers. In 
drying them two methods are employed. One is 
to tie them into bunches as soon as cut and hang 
them up in a room or shed ; the other is to first 
lay them out in the sun to dry. By both these 
methods the quality is deteriorated. If fermen¬ 
tation takes place sufficient to discolour the 
leaves—such as occurs, more or less, when herbs 
are tied up in bunches whilst green and sappy— 
their best properties are destroyed. In con¬ 
firmation of this it is only necessary to point to 
the extreme care taken by the growers of Lav¬ 
ender, Mint, &c., for distilling ; for such pur¬ 
poses the stalks are not allowed to lie together, 
even for a few hours. If, on the other hand, herbs 
be exposed to the sun, much of their strength iB 
dissipated ; they become quite brown, and that 
fresh green appearance which they possess when 
the drying is well managed is destroyed. But 
when herbs have been improperly treated, loss 
of strength is not the worst result; there is al¬ 
ways imparted to theip a disagreeable flavour. 
Tn drying herbs an open shed or room, where 
plenty of air can be given, is necessary. Stretch 
out a piece of netting, such as is used for pro¬ 
tecting fruit from birds .(wire netting if at hand 
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will do); on this lay the herbs (which should be 
cut when quite dry) thinly. Thus treated, air 
acts upon them from all sides and they dry 
quickly, which is the primary object, without 
losing their best properties. When perfectly dry 
put them loosely in white paper bags, tie them 
up, and hang them where they will be free from 
damp, or they will become mouldy. Herbs 
treated in tins way will be found to be but little 
inferior to such as are fresh eut. Sage should 
now be propagated by slips, taking off middling¬ 
sized branches and inserting them moderately 
deep in the ground in rows where they are to l>e 
grown. If the weather becomes dry give them 
plenty of water until they are rooted. The ad¬ 
vantage of growing Sage from slips or cuttings is 
that plants so produced have not such a dis¬ 
position to flower as those raised from seed. 

Tomatoes on Open Walls. — The 
naturally vigorous habit of these plants is such 
that they usually grow too rank if they receive 
over much moisture at the roots, but in exceed¬ 
ingly dry weather they must be regularly sup¬ 
plied with water, or the fruit will neither swell 
to the requisite size, nor will the plants continue 
growing. Do not allow them to get too much 
crowded with superabundant shoots or to hang 
loosely from the wall, or the progress will be 
slow. If they be kept regularly and evenly 
trained so that the sun, of which they are so 
fond, can reach every part, our summers are not 
too long for the successful cultivation of Toma¬ 
toes, particularly in late seasons, and if ever they 
suffer through inattention they lose time that 
cannot be regained. 


FARM NOTES. 

Hay -making — so much dependent on the 
weather—has suffered ; and our advice is that 
all hay for barn or rick storage should be well 
ventilated and safely salted as it is being stowed 
away for keeping. Triangular flues made of 
rough slabs or home-grown Larch or other wood 
thinnings are simple, safe, efficient, and inex¬ 
pensive for* the former, and coarse agricultural 
salt damped is best for the latter. Unless the 
salt dissolves it cannot have a saving effect on 
the hay. 

Weeds grow apace and should be kept in check 
by scuffle and hand-hoe or -hand-pulling in all 
green crops, and by scythe on pastures. It is 
advisable even to mow down the exuberant 
growth and seed-stems of coarse uneaten Grasses 
and so allow a fresh sweet bite to take, its place. 
By collecting the cut Grass with the horse rake, 
a quantity of poor but palatable fodder for store 
stock or for topping-up a rick may be secured. 

Where Flax is grown preparation should now 
be made for pulling the crop. An early crop on 
favourable ground will be ready by the middle 
of the month. The largest quantity of fibre is 
obtained when the plant is allowed to come to 
maturity, but the quality suffers. Flax seed is 
valuable for cattle feeding, and should not be 
allowed to go to waste. It should be rippled or 
combed off, dried, and preserved for winter, and 
used in conjunction with other steamed or boiled 
food for cattle or horses. Rippling should be 
performed the same day as pulling, and, if 
possible, the Flax should be committed to the 
steeping pond that evening. 

In dull heavy weather, such as we have ex- 
rienced latterly, Lentil and grain crops may 
cut a few days earlier than usual. Some 
October-sown wheat may probably be ready, and 
there need be no hesitation in cutting it eight 
or ten days before it is ripe. If mildew appears 
let the crop be cut down at once. 

All tillage crops unthinned should receive 
attention, and the final earthing or moulding 
should be given to Potatoes. Cole seed or 
Rape should be sown at once. Where it is 
used as a catch crop, or where it is preferred $s 
a principal crop to late Turnips, it may be sown 
any time from this forward. 


Rhubarb Leaves a Cure for Oriokets. 

— A large bakehouse at ‘Turyey, Beds, was 
some years ago, infested with crickets. As hot 
weather came on the nuisfmee became very 
serious, for crickets were to be found in every 
possible crevice. The bake’r was advised to lay 
some Rhubarb leaves about the place. The 
light of the next morning revealed nibbled leaves 
and myriads of dead prickets; and this was the 
last of them in that bakehcrase.—E. R. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Cucumber Pickles. — Many complain 
that they cannot pickle Cucumbers successfully. 
As I have preserved several barrels, perhaps I 
can assist others by furnishing them with my 
way. It is best to pick them every day. In 
picking them, they should not be pulled off, but 
the stems should be cut about half-way between 
the Cucumber and the main stalk. Be careful 
not to cut or bruise the Cucumbers, and, in 
washing them, rinse them carefully, rubbing 
them as little as possible. Do not rub off any 
more of the little black prickles than you can 
help, for. whatever causes the juice to ruu makes 
them incline to rot. Now put a layer of salt 
on the bottom of your barrel or jar, on this lay 
smoothly a layer of Cucumbers, and sprinkle 
on salt enough to cover them ; then more Cu¬ 
cumbers, and so on. As soon as the salt melts 
into brine, which will be in a few days, the 
scum will begin to rise on it. Wherever this 
scum touches a pickle it causes it to rot; to 
prevent this, cover them with a cloth the size 
of the barrel, keeping it weighted down with 
stones. Every day, when you fill up with fresh 
Cucumbers, take off the cloth and rinse the 
scum off from it in clear water. After your 
barrel is full, the cloth will need to be rinsed 
once in two or three days for several weeks. If 
you find scum on any of the pickles, rinse them 
too ; and if any of them are soft on one side 
throw them away. Be sure that the cloth covers 
the pickles, and that it is kept under the sur¬ 
face of the brine. When wanted for use, soak 
them several days in cold or slightly warm 
water, changing the water once or twice a day. 
Then place them in a pan of water on the stove, 
and let them remain near the boiling point, but 
not quite boiling, for half a day. This makes 
them softer and more wholesome than when 
left without scalding. They are then ready for 
the vinegar.—W. 

Vegetable Marrow Marmalade.— 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that a de¬ 
licious marmalade may be manufactured from 
the autumn produce of our own gardens. Select 
a fully grown and matured Vegetable Marrow, 
cut it in long, narrow strips, core and peel it; 
weigh it, and at same time an equal quantity of 
powdered loaf sugar. Sprinkle the sugar over 
the layers of Marrow, and allow the whole to 
stand one night. To every 6 lb. of Marrow add 
the juice of three Lemons, with the rind of two 
only of them cut thin. Boil till the Marrow, 
<kc., becomes clear and the syrup thickens. The 
Marrow should be cut in pieces of about 1 in. ; 
the juice should be strained off from the Marrow, 
and boiled for twenty minutes before the 
Marrow is added.—W. D. 

How to Make Vinegar.— Allow me to 
correct an error which appears in the article, 
“ How to make good Vinegar ” (see p. 284), as it 
may otherwise lead to disappointment. Instead 
of “ to every gallon of water put 4 lb. of the 
coarsest sugar you can get, and 1 lb. of treacle,” 
it should be 1 lb. of the coarsest sugar and £ lb. 
of treacle to every gallon of water.—G. F. B. 


POULTRY. 


Hatching Duck Eggs.— May a practical 
hen-wife make a suggestion as to the way to 
avoid losing duck eggs by the ducklings dying 
in the shells when placed under a hen ? The 
eggs should, while the hen is absent on her daily 
round for food, be from time to time sprinkled 
with tepid water, and for the last week they 
should be daily dipped in water of a warmtn 
that will neither chill nor over-heat them. 
When the duck sits her own eggs she goes, or 
ought to go, for a daily swim, and return damp 
to her nest. In the same way the hens should 
take a daily run, and during her absence thf 
eggsget the necessary air, and a little damj 
from their feathers when they return. Dipping 
the hen or turkey eggs without shaking them, 
and then, after drying each gently with a soft 
cloth, returning it to the nest, greatly assists 
the hatching, if done a day or two before the 
chickens should come out. — Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Egg-eating Hens.— A nest with a false 
bottom may be used to circumvent egg-eating 
fowls. The nest is made with a false botton # 
sloping from each side to the centre, and one. 
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half of it is raised sufficiently above the other 
to permit the eggs to roll down on to a lower 
bottom, which is covered with soft hay. When 
hens are inveterate egg-eaters, it is better to kill 
them than to bother with them. 

Whitewashing Fowls’ Houses.— 
Now that the summer has come, it will be neces¬ 
sary to clean up fowls’ houses to prevent the 
increase of vermin. A good coat of whitewash 
well dashed on and into every corner will be 
very beneficial, and will not only kill lice and 
fleas, and their eggs, but will purify and sweeten 
the places. A convenient way to apply the wash 
is to make a barrelful and spread it with a garden 
pump, dashing it into every corner and crevice. 


House and Window Gardening. 


DINNER-TABLE DECORATIONS. 
Upon an oval table, which was 21 ft. long and 
10 ft. broad, and which would accommodate 
twenty-six persons, it was proposed to place a 
very large silver-gilt epergne with three branch¬ 
ing arms, and also tw r o handsome silver gilt 
tazzas of a very ornamental character. There 
■were also, for use if required, three beautiful 
gilt dessert services, each consisting of four 
similar dishes, the services bein^ of the several 
heights ©f 8 in., 10 in., and 13 m. With orna¬ 


Christo Pelargoniums. The arrangement, when 
finished with some fronds of Maiden-hair Fern, 
presented the appearance shown in the accom¬ 
panying engraving. Had the table not been 
prepared for pots to be put through it I should 
have selected dwarfer plants of the Dracama, and 
I should have bent a few fronds of common 
Fern over the edge of the pots to hide them, and 
have arranged around each pot a ring of plants 
of Cyclamen persicum, alternately crimson and 
white. It will be noticed that the foliage bore 
an unusually large proportion to the flowers in 
the arrangement here illustrated ; but this was 
done designedly, because of the desire to show 
off the gold plate to the greatest advantage. At 
the same time, even if there had been no service 
of this kind on the table, I do not consider that 
any apology need be made for arrangements like 
this, since I would always much rather Bee an 
excess of foliage than the too common excess of 
flowers upon dinner tables. A. 


Asparagus for Cutting.— The fine 
foliage of Asparagus is very useful for bouquets, 
and I have seen sprays of it used with advantage 
for the backs of “ button-holes.” There is also 
another use to which it may be devoted, when 
full of berries ; if the tops are cut off, inserted 
in pots of moist j3and, and some Moss, or other 
green covering, placed on the surface of the pots, 
it forms a graceful object for the drawing-room 
table, especially among other plants. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


*/ We earnestly invite all those practically capable to 
aid their fellow readers by giving such information a«- 
inay lie in their power. All answers should be written on 
one side of the paper, and commence with the number 
and title of the query. 

409.—Dinner-table Plants and G-as. 
—The most suitable plants for dinner-table 
decoration are small Palms, Dracaenas, Ferns, 
Aralias, standard Fuchsias, and any similar 
things that have a graceful and elegant appear¬ 
ance. The difficulty as to the effects of gas 
seems to he insuperable, unless ventilation 
be greatly improved. In burning gas in a room 
a powerful means of combustion is introduced, 
and it is the product of this combustion—carbon 
—that is so destructive to plant life : either the 
plants or the gas must be sacrificed. Such sup¬ 
plies of plants must be kept in stock that none 
shall be long exposed at a time to the evil effects 
of the combustion.—A. D. 

412. —How to Prepare Leaf-mould.— 
Turn the heap once a month and well break it 
to pieces. Time, however, is absolutely essential 
to secure perfect decomposition, as this alone 
converts the leaves into vegetable mould. This 
summer, owing to the continued rains, the leaves 
should decay faster than usual, and no doubt 
the heap will be converted into fairly good soil 
by the beginning of the winter. Earlier than 
that it is useless to hope for.—A. D. 

413. —Failure of Maiden-hair Ferns. 
—Remove the Fern from its present pot, rub off 
as much of the old soil as can possibly be done 
with safety, and, having obtained some sweet 
sandy soil, repot it again. Perhaps the pot is 
too large and the soil becomes sodden. Give a 
sufficient amount of drainage, and see that the 
fresh pot is quite clean. It is a fault in the 
right direction that the pot should be too small 
rather than too large. A slight mixture of 
sandy peat should be in the compost.—A. 

416’.—Blooms of Eccremocarpus 
Falling 1 off. —No doubt this results from the 
cold weather and heavy rains. So m. my things 
that thrive well in warm seasons in the open 
ground are now looking miserable and stunted, 
and the Eccremocarpus is doubtless growing 
imder similar disadvantages.—A. D. 

418.—Shoots of Vegetable Marrows. 
—This is quite a matter of taste, but if fruit be 
wanted early let the shoots first carry p fruit or 
two and then pinch. If you pinch earlier you 
will perhaps get more fruit but a little later.—A. 

423—Buds Falling off Double Gera¬ 
niums. —Either the plants are growing in a 
close, heated atmosphere, or else the nx'ts are in 
soil that does not suit them. Most probably it 
is the latter. The defect is unusual, and shows 
some fault in culture. We can only suppose 
that the plants are in pots, and in that case they 
must be turned out; rub off as much of the soil 
from the roots as can be spared with safety, then 
repot with sweet soil, giving free drainage. Be 
careful not to have the pots too large ; this is a 
common fault with amateur growers.—A. D. 

424. —Creepers for Covering Arbour. 
—Hops should do well, as also should plants of 
Ivy; so also should Honeysuckle and strong¬ 
growing kinds of Clematis. Some of the largo 
American Brambles, especially the pretty 
Parsley-leaved kind, should thrive well and pro¬ 
duce fine ripe fruit.—D. 

425. —Snapdragons and Moneyworts 
in Baskets. —It seems incredible that the 
galvanised wire basket should affect plants, but 
if the plants grow well in the pot the fault can¬ 
not lie with the roots. Try some Moss over the 
wire to keep the shoots from coming into con¬ 
tact with the basket. If the fault still continues 
it will then lie either with the soil or with the 
atmosphere in which the plants are growing.—A. 

426. —How to Treat Hardy Cycla¬ 
mens. —Cyclan e i roots are termed “conns,” 
not bulbs. Construct for these in some sheltered 
place a miniature rockwork, so that the plants 
may find some of the root features of their 
native habitats. Some boulders, big stones, 
broken bricks, &c., will make a foundation, and 
upon this, and in the interstices, put a soil com¬ 
posed of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, and a little 
rotten manure. Plant the conns just beneath 
the surface, and protect now with a top-dressing 
of Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. If a frame is at hand 
plant the corms in pots about twice the diameter 
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Simple Floral Decoration : Dracama, with Fens and Flowers. 


ments of this character at disposal, it becomes 
the duty of the table-decorator to make the 
floral decorations subservient to the plate, and 
to take care that the mat3rials and coleurs used 
are such as will contrast with, and set off, the 
metal-work. With this object in view, it was 
evident that all yellow flowers and fruits mud; 
be avoided. This was no great hardship, so far 
as the flowers were concerned ; but it was a 
different matter with the fruit, since it struck 
out Oranges, bright rosy Apples, and Pines, 
which make an effective display on a large table. 
As scentless blue flowers are scarcely to bo had 
at this season of the year, and as so few of them 
at any season show well under artificial light, it 
left nothing to choose from amongst bright 
colours (exclusive of the indispensable white and 

S een) but crimson and scarlet; and, as the 
tter would not afford such a striking contrast 
to the gold as the former, it was determimed 
that crimson and white should be the colours 
used. The construction of the dinner-table per¬ 
mitted the insertion of ten plants through its 
leaves, at about 2 ft. from the edge, and at in¬ 
tervals of 3 ft. It was, therefore, resolved that 
plants of Dracama congesta, each about 15 in. 
high above the rim of the pot, should be put 
through the table ; this having been done, the 
table-cloths were laid, and zinc trays filled with 
Moss were arranged in a ring around each plant. 
The sides of these trays were hidden by fronds 
of Polystichum aculeatum, inserted diagonally 
into the wet Moss, in which were placed alter¬ 
nately trusses of white Azalea and of Monte 
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Weeping Broom (Genista prostrata). - 
Few hardy dwarf- growing shrubs rival this in 
the pure golden colour of its flowers, which are 
freely produced in spring, and contrast well 
with the slender, thong-like, almost leafless 
branchlets on which they are borne. When 
grown in the ordinary way it forms a low, dense- 
habited tuft, and when planted on natural or ar¬ 
tificial rockwork it is an effective plant, quite 
distinct in habit from the tall G. scoparius or 
Common Broom of our heaths and commons, of 
which it is said to be a form. In some of the 
London nurseries this plant and the graceful 
white-blossomed Cytisus filipes are grafted on 
stocks of the Laburnum, and, treated in this 
manner, both fonn pleasing early-flowering 
shrubs for pot-culture in the greenhouse during 
the spring months. The annexed illustration 
shows the habit of the plant when grafted stan¬ 
dard high.—B. 

A New Feature in Window Blinds. 

—Mr. Paul Metz, of 19 and 20, Hamsell Street, 
London, E.C., has lately invented a form cf 
window blind likely to be extensively used in 
offices, and even in private houses. The blinds 
are made of wood, and are covered with green ; 
they are very light and well finished, and afford 
shade without obstructing too much light. For 
shading the frontsof greenhouses, conservatories, 
&c., they would answer admirably. We have 
some in our office ; theyr answer the purpose for 
which they are intended much better than 
blinds made of calico, or similar material, which 
so often want washing. 
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of the roots, in soil os above, giving plenty of 
drainage, and put them in the frame, giving 
plenty of air, but shaded under hot sunshine; 
keej> the soil just moist, but water sparingly.— 

427.—Vegetable Marrows Turning 
Yellow. —No doubt arising from the unseason* 
able cold weather and continued rains. We 
want far more warmth for Vegetable Marrows 
to do well, and it is only where the plants have 
been brought on under protection that they are 
growing. Unless the plants have protection the 
prospects of getting fruit are poor ones.—D. 

417.—Oak Pern Failing in Glass 
Oase. —Probably the fresh soil added in the 
large case is sour and unsuitable, or the case 
may lack proper ventilation. In these matters, 
when a plant is doing well, it is often best to 
leave well alone. See whether the soil about 
the roots is too moist, as it is evident that the 
roots are decaying. Be particular os to drain¬ 
age, as most of these rare British Ferns are 
found to thrive best on rocks and places where 
the soil naturally is neither deep nor moist.—D. 

431.—Treatment of Ranunculuses.— 
These roots like a free, light, rich soil, and a 
situation somewhat sheltered. In market gar¬ 
dens they are commonly grown in beds under 
the shelter of fruit trees and protected by hedge¬ 
rows. If the soil is so very unsuitable, add 
several inches of leaf soil, horse 


Cocoa-fibre refuse, and any light material; at the 
same time afford some artificial shelter.—D. 

432.—Propagating Roses from Out- 
tings. —All kinds of Roses may be propagated 
more or less freely by cuttings. With some 
kinds, such as climbers, the young growth will 
strike freely if put in as soon as tne bloom is 
past. Hybrid Perpetuals that bloom later and 
take longer to ripen wood generally root best 
from cuttings put into the open ground early in 
the winter. These should be about 6 in. in 
length, and have about two eyes under the soil, 
the base of the cutting being made close under 
an eye. Leave the foliage on the portion above 
the ground. In planting the cuttings have the 
soil well worked ; cut it down with a spade 4 in. 
deep, put into the furrow 2 in. of fine soil having 
a good proportion of Bharp sand, fix the cuttings 
securely and fill the furrows in. Protect with 
Fern or other light covering in hard weather.— 
A. D. 

422.— MOSS on Lawns. —Wood ashes will 
destroy M' jS on lawns, and will also greatly 
improve the Grass; it is rather slow in effect, 
but sure.—C. A. 

434. —Fow to Grow Euoharis ama- 
ZOllica. There are two ways of growing this 
plant. One is to pot them on without division, 
the way in which large specimens are obtained ; 
and the other is U divide frequently, growing 
the large bulbs a jingle pots. The latter plan 
answers best fer room decoration. They may 
be grown well either in loam and peat or in loam 
and leaf-mould, or in pure turfy peat. To bloom I 
them freely they require a period of rest after a 
Period of growth, and this rest is best obtained 
by moving the plants to a lower temperature, 
and as they are evergreen, water must never be 
withheld so far as to cause the leaves to suffer. 
In summer the plants may stand a time in the 
open air, and such plants throw up strong spike j 
after being placed m gentle heat again. By fol¬ 
lowing a system of alternate growing and rest¬ 
ing periods several crops of flowers may be ob¬ 
tained in one season; and by growing a sufficient 
number of plants to have relays always coming 
on in succession, plants in Moom may always be 
had. Bottom-heat, where available, is useful 
for pushing up sluggish bloomers. They are 
very accommodating as to temperature, but 
during the time of growth should have a night 
temperature of at least 60°. As they delight in 
moisture the pots must be well drained, and if 
a little crushed charcoal and sand be mixed with 
the soil, to increase its porosity, it will be an 
advantage. Liquid manure made of soot should 
be ^given occasionally when growing or blooming. 

435. —Bedding Pansies to Bloom 
Next Year. — W. 0. W. —Sow seed at once in 
pans or boxes; when the plants are strong 
enough prick out into some fine fresh soil either 
in a frame or in a sheltered place in the open. 
Plant out into beds in November or next March 
as may be desired. The best head of bloom will 


be obtained when the plants are put out in the 
autumn.—A. 

437.— Mesembryanthemums as Win¬ 
dow Plants. —Out of about 400 kinds so- 
called it is difficult to make a small selection, 
but you may try M. denseum, pink ; M. his- 
pidum platypetalum, purple; M. caudens 
white; M. agnium, yellow; and M. aurantiacum. 
orange. All these are dwarf habited, and 
chiefly creeping. M. inclaudens has rather a 
shrubby habit. All these should do well in a 
window-box, which should be well drained, and 
the compost should consist of sandy peat, loam, 
lime rubbish, and some very rotten cow manure, 
in about equal portions.—A. D. 

436.—Shrubs for Stiff Olay.— The first 
consideration is the preparation of the site, 
which should be broken up from 20 in. to 2 ft, 
deep, not bringing the cold clay to the top, but 
breaking it up that depth, which will lay it 
drier and also warm it. If any light soil or 
even rubbish could be worked in to improve it 
the choicer kinds of shrubs would thrive better. 
Common fast-growing things should be relied 
on chiefly for blinding the buildings, but in 
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prostrata; 


amongst these should be planted a few better 
choicer kinds of shrubs in positions where, 
when they get up, they will be both ornamental 
and useful; and the common things would both 
act as blinds to the buildings ana as nurses to 
the better plants ; and, as the latter require 
the space, the common things could be cut 
away or removed altogether. Unless “ G. Z.” 
really wishes to try experiments, I should think 
less than 100 kinds will suffice. If there is 
enough width in the border, three or four Limes 
or Poplars might be planted at the back, as 
they will blind almost directly, and it is won¬ 
derful how even a small amount of foliage be¬ 
tween the eye and the building takes off its 
bold bare appearance. Common plants for 
background ana blind—Common Laurels, Portu¬ 
gal Laurels, Japan Privet, Arbutus Unedo, com¬ 
mon Yews, green Hollies, green and variegated 
Box, evergreen Oak, with a few groups of such 
things as Lilacs, Laburnums, Synngas, Guelder 
Roses, and Thorns for the sake of their beauty 
in spring. Then near the front, and in pro¬ 
minent positions in the centre, either single 
specimens or groups of better choice but still 
quite hardy things should be planted. For 
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instance, what could look better than a single 
specimen or a group of three plants of Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, springing out of a group of dwarfer 
round-headed plants, the latter to be cut away 
as the former requires the space ? Variegated 
Hollies might be another specially attractive 
group, and such things would become more 
valuable annually ; and, as we should have a 
groundwork and a background blind of com¬ 
mon things, the gradual growth of the choice 
plants could be waited for. The following list 
comprises nothing but hardy things that will 
grow in a heavy soil if it be well drained and 
trenched : Evergreens —Aucuba japonica, A. j. 
mas-viridis, Berberis aquifolium, B. Darwini, 
Broom (Yellow Spanish), Broom (White Portu¬ 
gal), Euonymus japonicus latifolius aureus varie- 
gatus, Iltx (Holly—green) Fisheri, Hodginai, 
scotica, Shepherdi, (variegated) Golden Queen, 
Silver Queen, alba margmata, Milkmaid, Tree 
Ivy (Hedera arborea), Phillyrea, Cedrus deodara, 
C. Libani, Juniperus chinensis, Taxus baccata 
adpressa, T. b. fastigiata, T. b. f. aureo-varie- 
gata, Thuja Wareana, T. orientals, T. Ver- 
vaeneana, Retinospora filifera, Cupressus Law¬ 
soniana variegata, and Picea lasiocarpa. Decidu¬ 
ous Shrubs —Acer negundo variegata, Ailanthus 
glandulosus, Althea frutex. Berbery (purple- 
leaved and the common fruiting Berbery), Birch 
(silver weeping), Deutzia scabra, Euonymus 
europaeus, Forsythia viridissima, Liquidambar, 
Magnolia purpurea, Ribes of sorts, St. John’s 
Wort, St. Peter’s Wort, Sea Buckthorn, Spiraea 
arisefolia, S. Bella. S. prunifolia plena. Sumach, 
Velvet's Stag’s Horn and Venetian Stag’s Horn, 
and Tamarisk. Unless the border is at least 
30 ft. wide the Picea lasiocarpa and Cedrus 
Libani should be omitted.—E. H. 

438. —To Save Pansy Seed. —Too much 
rain causes the Pansy blooms to damp off. Pro¬ 
tect the plants overhead from the ram, and yet 
not exclude air and insects, and you may get some 
of the flowers to produce seed. It is, however, a 
well known fact that the better quality the 
Pansies, the less fertile are the flowers ; you may, 
however, reasonably hope to get Borne seed pods 
presently, and when you have them do not 
gather until the pods look brown and are well 
turned up to tne light; then they are just 
ready. Take cuttings by all means.—A. D. 

439. —Oranges from Seed. —Sow in 
sandy soil in pots, preferably in spring; cover 
the seeds about a quarter of an inch, and place 
the pots in a gentle hotbed if it can be had, and 
keep the soil fairly moist till the young plants 
appear. Pot off into small pots singly, and 
return to the hotbed till established ; then or¬ 
dinary frame or greenhouse culture will do. 
Under good culture some of the plants may be 
Btrong enough to graft in from one to two years. 
Where one has the necessary conveniences the 
grafting is a simple process, but a close frame 
and the command of a little warmth is essential 
for rapid and perfect success. But as the above 

Q uestion does not include this, I do not know if 
may take up space by referring to it.—E. H. 

440.—Treatment of Iris alata and 
reticulata in Pots after Flowering.— 
If the pots in which these are now are large 
enough, remove some of the top soil and add 
some fresh ; then stand the plants on a bed of 
ashes in a shady place, but away from drip. The 
plants will be all the better to be repotted at 
least once in every two years.—A. D. 

441.—Insects Destroying Stocks.— 
It is most probable that the cold, wet, ungenial 
season is responsible more largely for the 
failure of Stocks than any insect. Examine 
the roots and see whether they appear to be 
eaten, or are simply decaying. In any case a 
little soot scratched in round the roots may be 
useful.—D. 

444.—Club in Cabbages.— Trim off the 
warty protuberance, which usually contains a 
small maggot; then, just previous to planting, 
dip the roots in a thick liquid mixture of Boot 
and dunghill drainings, made into a sort of thick 
puddle m a pail. Land subject to produce 
Club should be well dressed with lime and soot, 
and the Cabbage crop planted on fresh ground 
annually. Trenching it up deeply in autumn 
would improve it.—H. 

445.—The Best Season to Clip Thorn 
Hedges. —Go over them now, just removing 
the long ends, to cause the hedge to fill up ana 
thicken as it comes on. When growth has 
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ceased go over it again, and put it into proper 
shape. This will cause the young growth to 
come away evenly in spring.—E. 

446.—Mildew on Young Thorns.— 
The soil where the weak mildewed Thoms 
arc is probably noor, indeed the statement that 
the plants are looking none the worse for the 
manure and lime water suggests as much. If 
the cause.be removed the mildew will disappear. 
Mulch the weak part of the hedge as far as the 
roots extend on each side with 4 in. thick of 
rotten manure, which in the autumn may be 
forked in so as to come nearer the roots. This 
will probably make the weakly plants overtake 
the strong. Lime and soot water are both useful 
in destroying mildew, but sulphur is the best 
remedy.—E. H. 


447. — Extracting Perfume from 
Flowers. —The usual method is by distillation, 
and to understand how to accomplish this you 
should study some book upon elementary 
chemistry. Man y flowers, such as the Lavender, 
the Sweet-scented Verbena, &c., will give off a 
delicious perfume if shut up in drawers, but you 
cannot bottle a perfume so distributed. You 
had better study chemistry as advised.—D. 


448.— Fuchsia Leaves Ourling.— The 

drainage of the pots is probably defective, and 
perhaps the soil used in potting has been too 
light and rich. Repot now in clean well-drained 
pots, shaking off all loose soil from the plants 
that can be removed without breaking away the 
roots. The soil used should be equal parts of 
turfy loam and well-decayed leaf-mould, or old 
manure that has become mellow with age, adding 
a sprinkling of sand and a handful or two of soot. 
Stand the plants on the north side of a wall or 
hedge, and till they are well established water 
carefully and syringe every evening.—H. 


449. —Currant Bushes and American 
Bug 1 . —Winter dressings alone will not suffice 
to kill American blight. The attack must be 
carried on at all seasons till it has disappeared. 
Strong soap-suds applied now forcibly with a 
syringe will be very beneficial. I have seen 
good results follow the application of cold water 
in a forcible current with the garden engine at 
this season. “ Eliziam ” might try either of 
these remedies at intervals now with great ad¬ 
vantage, and after the trees have been wol 1 
cleaned, take off 2 in. of the surface soil and i<_- 
place with fresh.—II. 

450. — Planting Yew Hedges. — The 
Yew does not require any particular soil, but it 
grows fastest on light sandy loams. It should 
be well broken up, 2 ft. or so deep, a month or 
two before the hedge is planted. Where Yeu s 
are frequently transplanted in the nursery, lar^e 
plants will move with safety, but they are pro¬ 
portionately expensive, and, on the whole, if I 
could wait, I should prefer plants about 2 ft. 
high, and these I should plant 2 ft. apart, in 
October or November, the former month if pos¬ 
sible, or else wait till spring. The common 
English Yew makes the best hedge.—H. 


451.—Insects on Violas and Calceo¬ 
larias. —Tobacco water is the best thing with 
which to destroy insects. Get refuse Tobacco, 
and to ^ lb. add 2 quarts of boiling water ; cover 
it down to prevent escape of steam, and when 
cold apply it as best you can so that it comes in 
contact with the insects. Where possible, it is 
well to have a basin holding some of the Tobacco 
water, and in this to dip the shoots affected.— 
A. D. 


403.—Leptosiphon densiflorus, Cam¬ 
panula pentagonia, and Lyckin Vis- 
caria from Seed. —If the seedlings are 
small and thick in the pots, we should advise their 
being pricked out thinly into pan8 or 6-in. pots. 
Protect them from heavy rains until they are 
well in growth, and plant out in free, fairly-en¬ 
riched soil in an open, sunny situation. If they 
are already robust, put them in the open ground 
at once.—B. 


404.—Propagating Rhododendrons. 

—The usual method of propagating the choice 
hardy kinds of Rhododendrons is by means of 
grafting. Seedlings of the common kind are 
employed as stocks upon which the best varie¬ 
ties are worked. Some of the greenhouse kinds, 
such as R. ciliatum, are propagated mainly by 
means of seed. The seed may be sown in March 
in finely-sifted, well-sanded peat, and placed in 
gentle warmth, to be removed to a cold frame 
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when fairly up. Cover the seed very thinly, and 

lace a piece of glass on the pot, shading and 

eeping moist, but avoiding heavy watering. 
Seed may also bo sown in April, placing the 
seed-pan in a cold frame.—C. 

406.— Double Thorns trom Cuttings. 
—The double Thom is increased either by 
grafting or budding it upon strong young 
plants of the common variety. Cuttings of the 
present season’s growth may be taken as soon as 
the leaf has fallen, about 6 in. in length, insert¬ 
ing them to quite one-half of their length in a 
firm piece of soil in a very shady situation. 
Some of them might probably succeed. 

330.— Slugs in Cardens.— My way of 
thinning out these pests is as follows :—Towards 
evening I put about the garden a lot of Cabbage 
leaves, upon which I have previously spread 
some soft beef dripping. A couple of hours 
after dark I go out with a lantern, a handy ves¬ 
sel containing salt and water, and an old knife. 
The leaves are then often covered with slugs and 
snails ; with my knife 1 scrape them off the 
leaves into the salt and water. The large ones 
about the ground I cut in two with sharp-pointed 
scissors. A second round will give a smaller re¬ 
turn. By gathering up and covering the leaves 
each morning they will last a good many turns. 
When the Caterpillars appear on the Cabbages 
about this time 1 get the smallest-shsed painter’s 
brush ; it brushes out of the nooks tire matter 
containing the eggs ; my scissors go in where I can¬ 
not get my fingers and cut np the crawling in¬ 
sects.— Amateur. 

442. — Wire worms and Roses in 

Pots. —Improper unwholesome soil has been 
used probably, and the drainage is very likely 
imperfect. Repot the Roses now in turfy loam 
two-thirds to one-third tif inollow old stable or 
other manure. See that the pots are clean and 
the drainage properly adjusted in the bottom ©f 
the pot, so that all surplus water may pass 
freely away. A handful or two of soot may be 
mixed with the soil with advantage. Remove 
as much of the old soil as will come away freely ; 
press the new soil well round the roots and leave 
room enough on the top for watering. The 
plants will do best now in the open air plunged 
in ashes or Cocoa fibre, or any otner substance to 
keep the roots cool and moist. Syringe morning 
and evening for a month or so.—E. 

443. —Fruit Growing in Windows.— 
The stem of the Vine might be protected from 
cold and drip by having it enclosed in a small 
narrow wooden case, or a little hay or straw may 
be packed round or over it, and a strip of canvas 
tacked over all in winter. The growth of the 
Vine inside the window must be kept thin. The 
usual plan is to pinch out the terminal bud of 
each shoot at one or two leaves beyond the clus¬ 
ter of fruit. Those shoots on which there is no 
fruit should bo pinched when about five or six 
leaves have been made unless there is a vacant 
place to fill up. The lateral growths that push 
after the first pinching has been done should be 
pinched to one leaf, and in the ordinary course 
should not be permitted to extend beyond. Of 
course there may be special cases where more 
growth will be desirable*, but they form excep¬ 
tions to the rule. All shoots should be stopped 
betimes. Plant any time where plants in a suit¬ 
able condition can be had. Now is the best time 
if the plants are well prepared. The shoots 
leading up window sides should be stopped when 
they reach the top, and be pruned back when 
the leaves fall to a part of the shoot that is firm 
and well ripened.—E. H. 

389.— Variegated Euonymus Turn¬ 
ing Green. —By keeping the very green shoots 
of both golden and silver Euonymus well cut 
back, the plants may he prevented reverting to 
the original type.—J. F. G. 

Quick Growing Ivy and the Soil* to Use.— 
The Irish Ivy is the heat to prow quickly, and although 
it will grow in any kind of sou, it will Bucceed better and 
grow more rapidly in well-drained turfy sol! in which has 
been mixed some good rotted manure and road sand, 
riant well-established plants to l>egin with, and during 
dry weather give liberal supplies of water. A little liquid 
munurc water applied occasionally will also he of benefit, 
and if the surface of the soil be mulched with half-rotted 
manure, an advantage will be gained. 

Leafless Branches of Morello Cherry .—A M , 
Dover- As far as we can judge from your statement we 
should imagine the wood was not well ripened last year. 
The strong shoots should have been stopped. We should 
cut back the leafless shoots at once, and see if they will 
send forth fresh shoots. 


No House without Chappuis’ Daylight Re¬ 
flectors. —Factory, 09, Fleet Street—[A d yt.J 


Treatment of Fritillarias.— C. J. M. A.— These 
are perfectly hardy bulbs which only need to lie planted 
in free sandy soils in autumn and to be afterwards left 
alone. 

Insects on Coleus.— C. J. M. A.-The insects are 
mealy bugs. We should advise you, if the plants are very 
badly infested, to take cuttings from them, which clean 
thoroughly, and throw the plants away. Paraffin is the 
best tiling to kill them that we know of. 

Iris germanlca. — These are bulbous rook! 
like the Spanish and English Irises, and if once wdl 
planted only need to be left alone to flower well. 

Columbine Seeds Sown in July —If the young 
plants are encouraged to grow they should bloom fairly 
well next year. 

Moles in Gardens.— T. B. Parnell . —See article on 
the subject, p. 76 of Gardening Illustrated, April l®. 

Heating Greenhouses by Flues. — I Tovld-be 
Pansy Grower— Your plan of flue is quite right. Toucan 
make a bed for striking cuttings over the fire-place as you 
propose, but you must have a good depth of Cocoa-uut 
fibre or similar material to plunge in and keep it moist. 

Vine Leaves Scalded.—J. Booth.— We see no in- 
8 -d on the leaves, which appear to have been scalded by 
sudden hursts of sunshine when the leaves are wet and 
the house closed ; leave a little air on the house all night 
and ventilate more freely early in the morning. 

British Plants for Exhibition — IF. Ilinginbattwn 
We hardly understand your question There is an article 
on British plants in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, No. 13, 
June 7, which might help you. There are no Funkias 
British plants. 

Roses Planted in March. — Peckham — This ha3 
been a very unfavourable season for late planted Boses, 
and it is not at all to be wondered at that some kinds 
should not show* bloom till late in summer. Next year 
they will probably flower earlier. 

Tobacco Water.— Subscriber, J C.— i lb of 
common Shag Tobacco would make 4 gallons of liquid 
strong enough for most plants. We would not add 
Quassia; if you use it at all, use it aloue; boil 4 oz. to 
the gallon, and add 4 oz. of soft soap. 

Frogs and Toads among Strawberries.- 

G. B. P.—We know that toads will devour ripe Straw¬ 
berries, and to see them do it is very amusing, hut the 
toads mast be very numerous to injure a crop to any 
extent. 

Cinerarias from Seed.— Safe.—It is rather late for 
growing Cinerarias now, but if small plants will content 
you, sow at once. 

Pinks and Picotees for next year's Bloom¬ 
ing.— Sale.— If sown now the plants would bloom next 
year, though they would not be very large. 

Names Of Plants.— We wish to remind our reader » 
that whilst we are at all times pleased to name plant* for 
them we can only do this when fair specimens are sent. 
We have lately received faded, crushed up leaves, flow: ?>, 
<(-c., which were entirely unrecognisable. A little'brunch 
of the plant to be named should be sent, and if possible 
when in flower or fruit. Three plants at a time only can 

be named. - J. D .—The Virginian Spider-wort (Trade* 

cantia virginica).- G. S. M.- It is difficult to name 

plants from a tingle leaf. Send a piece of growth and 

fruit or flower if possible.- Christina .—It would bo 

impossible for any one to name a plant from such a de¬ 
scription as the one you give.- G. S. W. -Apparently 

Eriobotrya japonica- II. T.— Viburnum p^catun.— 

J. Jf.—Tradescantia virginica. 

J. Osborne.— Apply to E. G. Henderson «fc Co., Kne- 
apple Nursery, Eugwarc Road, London. 

Language of Flowers.— Monnow.—Wame & Co., 
Bedford St., Strand, London. 

Fresh-water Aquarium —IF. Burton.— If j*a 
obtain the back numbers of Gardening Illustrated 
you will find plenty of information on this subject 

Questions. 

4, r >2. Failure of the May Tree.— I have a May tree 
which I planted last autumn, and which promised well 
in the Bpring, i.e., all the shoots were well covered, but 
it has made no progress for two months and yet does not 
seem dead. I planted another in the same aspect and it 
has done well and came oat in full leaf and flower.— 
8. A. R. 

45?. Large Flies in the Conservatory — 111 the 

summer I am very much annoyed by a number of lanre 
flies in my conservatory. Can any one tell me the bed 
means to get rid of them.—A. C. 

454. Heating Greenhouses by Gas. — Would 
“ Veritas” state whether the gas jet he uses for heating 
his greenhouse is placed inside or not, also whether 
finds the health of the plants injured in any way. I hare 
a small greenhouse and feel much concerned the best way 
to heat it.—S. M. I 

4 >5. Rhododendron p for Succession.—Will an? 
one tell me the best time mr planting Rhododendron*, 
also the best kinds to plant in a group so as to have a 
succession of blossom, stating the colours and time of 
blooming.—B ar. 

456. Window Plants for Winter.— Will any one 
tell me what plants would be suitable for intide window- 
gardening from now until Spring. Al3o how to Dreserro 
two or three dozen of Geraniums, Calceolaria* anu House- 
leeks, through the winter. I have no greenhouse. - 
Northumbrian. 

457 . — How to Make Manure Water.—I shall he 
glad to know the best way of making manure water i r 
plants generally. Can it be made from guano or the 
chemical manures? and what are the proportion?.-* 
l)i. nth us. 

Culture of Wltloof — I have had some wed 
of Witloof given to me. and I shall be glad of directions 
as to its culture. I have sown some in drills and it i* 
coining up nicely, but I do not know how to go on with 
It ?—A New Susscriber. 

459.- Destroying Ante on Lawna What is the , 
best method by which ants can be destroyed on UwnsT- 

H. J. 8. and F. Bubdktt. 
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*».— Asters Turning Black —My Asters, until 
Last week, were quite healthy, but have suddenly turned 
Mark and shrivelled ; no insects arc discoverable. Can 
anybody tell me the cause and cure ?— A Subscriber. 

4 «tl.— How to Grow Fuchsias.—Which is the 
heat way to grow Fuchsias ? and what kind of soil suits 
them beat ?—F. J. Cross. 

4«2. —Medicinal Herbs. —Which are the best works 
on medicinal herbs? I have consulted Culpepper, but I 
n v;d a more modern work. I have also purchased “ The 
< implete Herlmllst," by the Rev. P. Brown ; this, how- , 
t.ver, is a trade book advertising his preparations. Also, 
h here can medicinal herbs and roots be purchased 
wholesale ?— Herbalist. 

4*53. Management of Altemantheras.— How 

should these he propagated, planted out. treated whilst 
ia the ground, and when taken up?—A Working Man. 

461.— Ferns and Plants for North Window — 

I have completed outside a north window a glass ease for 
plants and Ferns. Would some one kindly name what 
plants would be the prettiest and grow the best in this 
case? Perhaps I ought to Shy that it is a sitting-room 
window, where fire is kept and gas burnt most of the 
year. When the sash is up the heat of the room would 
get into the case to some extent.— John E. Whitewood. 

465. —Preparation of Urine for Plants.—I have 
collected a hogshead of the above. How can 1 prepare 
it for vegetable crops ?—C. A. 

466. —Rain Gauge —Could any one tell me how to 
make a simple and inexpensive rain gauge?—C. A. 

407.—Climbers for Back of Greenhouse —I 
have a small greenhouse, the back wall of which I wish 
to drape with Roses, Camellias, Passion-Sowers, or other 
climbers. What kinds are best for the purpose ? and can 
they planted at once ? and what is the best soil for 
them ’—Sale. 
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46- . -Budding Paul’s Double Crimson Thorn. 
-Last spring I procured five grafts of Paul’s Double 
Crimson Thorn, and grafted them on good strong stocks, 
but, with the exception of one, all failed. I have about 
twenty seedling Hawthorns of three years’ growth—could 
I bud upon these with a fair prospect of better success ? 
should I bud on last year’s growth, and when is the best 
time? Docs the modus operandi differ in any respect from 
Ruse-budding, at which I am fairly successful ?—W. 
R. D. 

4R9.- Parrots Destroying their Feathers —In 
spite of all precautions takeu as advised In an article on 
the treatment of parrots a few weeks ago, Polly will per¬ 
sist in pulling out her feathers. Her tail has completely 
disappeared, and she has injured herself to such an 
extent that all the flesh is eaten away and the bottom of 
the casre spotted with blood. What is the best thing to 
do with the affected part ? and what should be done to 
prevent a recurrence of the same.—W. Ukwes. 


ELECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

L PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed., 1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations. —DaleACrampton,4, Little Britain, E.C. 

T> IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

LA OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
t URIFIKR. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaixjration in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps— Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer 
96, 8trand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Comhill, London. 

DEAFNESS. 

I »FV. E. J. SILVERTON’S great remedy 

\) for deafness and noises in the ears is too 
valuable to be overlooked by any person afflicted with 
this disease ; great numbers of people are deriving bene¬ 
fit 2/6 per box of every chemist and all wholesale Lon¬ 
don houses. Send for the Rev. E. J. Silverton’s ‘ Health 
Advocate’’ (free), Park Street, Nottingham. 



Dr. NICHOLS 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, Ac.—8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ac. 


AS SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta- 

neous copies of letters, Ac., taken by the newl-y 
invented CHROMOGRAPH. Complete 12s. (instructions 
free). --E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
oiliom, W.C. X.B .—Sample of Taun's celebrated paper 
collars sent for Gd. 


• BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffielp, Noel Humphreys, Mi s 
P iERRLioxr, MJss Duffielp, Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced In colour. 

Per Dozen.3s. 

Per Fifty.10s. 

Per Hundred .17s. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Digitized by 


SUTTON’S IMPERIAL.— The best Cabbage for 
spring use. If sown the first or second week in July it 
will produce beautiful Cabbages for early spring use. 
Heads cone-shaped, very large, linn, and of mild flavour. 
9d. per ounce. Also 

Enfield Market .per oz. O 6 

Nonpareil. „ 0 6 

Early Dwarf York ,, 0 6 

Red Pickling . „ l o 

ENDIVE 

May be sown in July or August on a warm border. 
Sutton’s Extra Fine Green Curled, per oz. 1 6 

ONION. 

NEW QUEEN. -A valuable and distinct variety, being 
the earliest of nil Onions. Sown in July it is fit for use 
the following autumn. It is mild in flavour, and strongly 
recommended. Per ounce, Is. 6d. 

The following varieties, sown in July and August, will 
come to a very large size durring the following spring and 
summer:— 

New Giant Rocca (the. largest 

variety) .per oz. 1 O 

Large Early Red Italian .. .. „ 10 

Large Early White Italian „ 10 

Giant Late Red Italian .. .. „ 10 

Giant Late White Italian „ 10 

and other kinds. Also 

SUTTONS’ FLOWER SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 
Desciiptiue Catalogue on Application. 

£uf0uf^m 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

And by Special Warrant to 
HIS HOYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES 

ZRZE^ADXUSTGK 


Stephanotis floribunda. 

M essrs, hawkins & bennett, 

of Lilly Gardens, Twickenham, S.W., have very 
strong, healthy, and remarkable clean stock of the above 
to dispose of; very large plants in full bloom, and 
medium-sized ditto, not in bloom. Prices moderate, ac¬ 
cording to size; apply as above. 


Google 


VESTA—Vesta, of Laxton. 

N ew double scarlet zonal 

PELARGONIUM, so much admired at the R. H. S. 
Pelargonium Show, July 8, and that caused such im¬ 
mense attraction at the F6te, July 9. 

Messrs. IIA WKINS A BENNETT 

Were awarded the Banksian Medal for their handsome 
Group of Plants, of which Vesta was predominant. We 
are now sending out the above Plant from 
25s. per dozen. 

Apply—LILLY GARDENS, TWICKENHAM, S.W. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

F OR FERNS and SELACINELLAS 

apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


T EA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING «k CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 


Aquaria. 

E KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. I ontederia 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 


H orticultural glass. —Boote 

. A Mlllson, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises, a large tsock at 
owest rates. 


JOHN EDGINGTON <fc CO. (Established 

U 1805), MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKER to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE. TENT, and SHED 
COVERINGS on lure for Horticultural Societies, Ac. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard. SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand BUNT¬ 
ING, Ac. Sample book of Gard’en Specialities, free by 
post, 2 stamps.The “GW YNFE’ PATENT HAMMOCK 
TENT COMBINED can be seen erected at 48, LONG 
LANE, WEST SM1THFIELD, LON DON. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

\J 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 80s. 
Light Brown fibrous Peat—5s. Gd. per sack, 5 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 30s. per ton Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8s. Od. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

C AN be obtained in all sizes and qualities 

of BETHAM A SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E.C. B. A Son have always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 16-in., 20-in. by 
18-in., in 16-oz. and 21-oz. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, <£5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.— G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, aud98, Barrington Ru., EastBrixton. 


G ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. lias outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
8s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 

“ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Q TICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

io CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACKITH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St.. 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade, 


With Illustrations, one Volume, 8vo, 25s., cloth, hand¬ 
somely bound, 

The Parks & Gardens of Paris. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

“ For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
and instructive book than this.”— Times. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, who^of 
course know less about it as a whole than strangers.”— 
Athenaeum. 


London : Macmillan A Co., Bedford Street; 

The Garden Office, 37, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN. 


New and Revised Edition, with additional Woodcuts, 
crown 8vo, 12s., 

ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 

GARDENS. How they may be Grown In all Parts 
of the British Islands. With Illustrations of Rock 
Gardens, Natural and Artificial. By W. Robinson, 
F.L.S., Founder and Editor of The Garden. 

By the same Author, 

Tlie SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden, with illustra¬ 
tions of all the finer Plants used for this purpose. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 7s. Od. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

Original, from 

CORNELL UNSVERS1TV 
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Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The beat way in 
all " f where it is possible is to obtain it through 
the trade. It is requested, therefore, that orders be 
given to local Newsagents, Booksellers, or Railway 
Bookstalls. If any difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining copies in this way the Publisher requests 
that it may be at once reported to him. Where, 
however, in country districts, the paper may not be 
obtained with regularity, it cam be procured by 
post from the Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers of 
Gardening are in print, and may be had through 
the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct from the 
Office. As the trade are sometimes mistaken as to 
numbers being out of print, readers should insist 
on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to appoint 
Agents for the Sale of Gardening throughout the 
country. For Terms, Specimen Copies, Show 
Cards, Ac., applications should be made to him. 


17 SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, Sec¬ 
retaries of Horticultural Societies, and others in¬ 
terested in gardening, will oblige W- worming the 
Publisher what number of Specimen Copies they 
would be willing to accept for distribution in their 
neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BT POST.—For those who 
can only procure the paper regularly through the 
post a subscription form is subjoined. According 
to the postal tariff, Gardening Illustrated can 
be sent through the post to any pl&oe in the United 
Kingdom at the following rates :— 

Per Year . 6s. fid. 

Per Half-Year . 3s. Sd. 

Per Qaarter (of 13 weeks) ... Is. 8d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made in 
advanoe. Specimen Copy, by post, l|d. 


SUBSCRIPTION POEM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be up byJ n t gn dIng8abMrlberB. out oat, nod 


i«. GARDENING ILLUSTRATED /»■ <*» > 


for i thick I « 


. for 6t. Si. 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Yhokas Spahswick, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King-street, Covent- 
garden, Money Order Office. 

AH Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed to 
—•‘The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 87, 


GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED. 


Opinions of the Press. 

No one in possession of a garden, however small, should 
be without this journal; and it is invaluable to the 
amateur. The greatest novice with Gardening by his 
side must be able to lay out and maintain a perfect garden 
on a large or small scale. The articles on boose and 
window gardening are very good, dear, and simple; and 
may be followed out alike by the rich and the poor.— 
Itijde News. 

Gardening Illustrated. Sixteen large pages for one 
penny, lavishly illustrated, will surprise the most ex¬ 
perienced in newspaper enterprise. No one having even a 
garden plot Or a back-yard capable of growing a few 
flowers should be without this useful, beautiful, and 
scientiflo teacher of the whole art of gardening.— 
Fountain. 

Our new contemporary, Gakdeniso, seems to supply a 
missing link. All tho papers hitherto published on flori¬ 
culture have been over tho headB of the owners of small 
gardens, and only Bnitablo for those who could spend con¬ 
siderable sums on flowers. It is admirably got np, and , 
carefully illustrated.—West London Express. 

We have been glad to receive part one of a new weekly 
journal of mack excollenco, entitled Gardening. It is 
designed to impart instruction on gardening to owners 
or oooupiers of small plots of land, and it is well 
calculated to attain that end. The illustrations am 

f :ood, and the articles well written. We heartily wish 
t 8U006S8, and trust that it may induce many to turn 
their attention to,flower cultivation and the beautifying 
of their homes.—Sportsman. 

It is simply a matter of acoiaent that a naan's garden is 
large or small—the art is all tho tome, and so are the 
benefioi&l effects resulting from its exercise ; and no one 
who hAS a bit of ground can bo exensed for not putting it 
to the best aooount. Tho new journal is finely illustrated. 
Numerous articles are inserted from the pens of practical 
men who have the gift of saying what they mean, and ot 
conveying sound instruction. A more useful or beneficial 
scheme oould hardly be under taken.— Q reenock Telegraph. 

Replete with useful instruction for the experienced and 
practical horticulturist rs well as the amateur. We 
cordially recommend it to onr readers os a marvel of 
cheapness os well as utility.—Aferc«».filo Journal. 

This paper seoms to meet the wants of amateur 
gardeners, inasmuch os it deals in an instructive manner 
with all that appertains to pmall gardens. Its contents 
ore diversified and embrace every sphere of horticulture, 
whilst the illustrations that dot its pages will add to its 
Interest.—Middle sborough Newt. 

Thi 3 is certainly the cheapest paper of the kind we have 
sem. The illu*trations are excellent, and tho letterpresB 
is written in a chatty, familiar style, which makes even a 
botanical description of tho Tigridia pavonia grandiflora, 
Ac., 4o., very interesting. Our country readers and, in 
fact, all who are interested in gardening, after haying 
seen the paper, will, we believe, thank us for bringing it to 
their noti> e.— London University Magazine. 

It contains sixteen illustrated pages of useful and 
practical matter, is well priated, and in every respect 
oaloul ted to realiso fully the design to aid all 
those interested in the medium and smaller-sized gardens 
throughout the United Kingdom, both in cities and towns, 
and their suburbs, as well as in the country.— Exeter 
Qaxette. 

It is evident that the greatest care is taken to publish 
only the most practical and trustworthy sdvioe ana 
directions; while the various illustrations are such as will 
bo helpful, practically, to nil reader-*, or otherwise useful 
in making good plants, flowers, and fruit more widely 
known.—Hayle News. 

High praise is due to the projectors of this attempt to 
bring information about gardening within the reach of 
the poorest lovers of horticulture. The taste for garden¬ 
ing descends to us from “ the grand old gardener and his 
wife," and in the prosent day it shows no signs of dying 
out. This new publication, tho object of which is to 
foster and guide Buch a healthy, profitable, end pleasure¬ 
giving occupation, is deserving of great encouragement. 
—Folkestone News. 

We favourably commend this small-priced serial on 
gardening as adapted to fill a place not hitherto taken 
iip. We understand it purposes to devote a consider¬ 
able portion of its space to the subject of small gardens, 
in the neighbourhood of towns, and believe that by 
introducing to notice plants which may bear smoke 
relatively well, and be attractive, many amateurs will be 
prompted to make trials, and good must oome of it.— 
Bradford Ad-ertiser. 

Gardening Illustrated, a very cheap weekly journal 
for town at d oountry, has just opportunely commenced. 
Tt meets a want much felt by amateur and cottage gar¬ 
deners, giving advice and instruction on gardening in a 
manner free from scientiflo and technical terms. If the 
journal keeps up to the standard of the first number it 
will meet with general acceptance.—Bristol Times. 

Gardening is designed to aid all those interested in the 
medium and smaller-sized gardens throughout the United 
Kingdom, both in cities and towns nnd their suburbs, as 
well as in the country. All who enjoy the charms and 
the many healthful and profitable advantages of a garden 
must wish these to be extended to every owner or occu¬ 
pier of even the smallest patohof land. Happily for most 
•>f us, the pleasures of a garden have little lelatio* to itt 
extent. Good health and pleasnro can be secured by tne 
busy man in no better way than by gardening. All 
interested in it may like to hear of a journal entirely 
devoted to their interest*, assisting the oye and memory 
by its artistic and faithful illustrations, and so treating 
the various subjects dealt with that its words *** 
understood by all who read. Town, suburban, and indoor 
gardens will reoeive a full share of attention »n this 
periodical, while t*'e household and thevarious incidentals 
to suburban and rural gardening, such as the manage™*^ 
of bees, poultry, &c., will also be treated ol.—trisn 
Times. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE : a Weekly 

I 1 Journal and Review, in French, for general sad 
family reading. Ptfris-Society, Lif^ Improvemento, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by P°8t, 4yd.; post ; free tor 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 93. 9d. Price 4d., at News- 
agents and Bookstalls. Office, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.O.___ 

TaTsEMAINE FRANCAISE: Journal 

1J franqais pour l’Angleterre: Politique, Literature, 
Soienoes, Arts, Variates, Nouvelles, et Notes. Un 
exemplaire par la poste 4|d., en timbres poste. Abone- 
ment franco par la posto-un an, 18s.; * IX 
On s’abonno aux bureaux, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, 
L ondon, W.C .___ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: “La 

Li Semaine Francaise is well printed on good paper 


at a low prioe ; any student of French affairs in any port 
of the United Kingdom may now have a French jourma 
giving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
France." —Sheffiel d Telegraph. ____ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE: a Weekly 

Li Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Va rieties, Notes. 

r A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ L jl 

Li Semaine Francaise has been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English readers who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points ot 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular f 
G allic print. It certainly merits success.* —Graphic. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ The 

.1 J numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will be far better f r most than any one or the Wat papers 
published in ParL itself. We are much pleased with tbo 
oharacter of it, and believe it will bo highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. Tno 
printing is very well done.”— Queen. _ 

f A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. —“ La 

JLi Semaine Francaise i* adm'rably Baited tor the 
perusal of educated EnglighPiPP QuarduMH* 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

JLi Semaine Francaise is ho title of a new weekly 
French paper published in Loi don for English readers. 
The number before us is well selected as to contents, and 
oontains news of French matters and expressions of French 
opinion in various departments. Some spaoe, we us 
pleased to see, is deyoted to -c ienoe.”— Nature. _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ La 

Li Semaine Francaise is an excellent means for o«e 
becoming familiar with torse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the Freuoh is of the purest. La Semaiwm 
Francaise will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it "—Lottxngham 
Journal. ___ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE. — “ A 

JLi French newspaper for English readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a Bphere for snch an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place before 
English readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper oontains numerous articles, and full ,, 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability."—fPftitshaeen News. 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ This 

JU periodical is very well done, and will be highly ap- 
predated by those who care to keep themselves an couroat 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior te 
journals published in Fra noe.”—M edi cal Press. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.—“ We 

Li think our readers will like the notion of reading in 
one lee Di bat., I* Soir, Le Pays, and other Pat is new*, 
papers, or tho better parts of tnem. We consider it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself be the best International. Tbo 
project has this further advantage; it may correct self- 
centred views by showing how we look to onr neigh¬ 
bours."— Literary Churc hman. _ 

iTa SEMAINE FRANCATSE.—“ Tel 

Li est le titre d’un journal hebdomadaire, nous pour- 
rions dire d'uno revue de tous les joumaux franqaise 
accr&tttes. Ce journal r<5unit, Bons le mime oouvert, 24 
ou 32 pages grand format, et dans cea pages sont publics, 
en franqais, les moilleurs articles, politiques, critiques, et 
littiraires, qui ont paru pendant la semaine dans les jour- 
naux de Paris jsuriment le numdro que nous avons sons 
les yeux est m. exoellent specimen de ce que peut faire nn 
heureux choix, guidi par une intelligence parfaite de oe 

J ui peut intoressor les lcoteurs.’*— Nouvelle Chroniqne ds 
ersey. __ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE—“ The 

Li idea is an excellcut one, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and increasing number are 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles are varied and sparkangly wntten. 
and the get up of tbo whole is worthy of tne object tha 
editor has in view."— Christian News. _ _ 

T A SEMAINE FRANCAISE—-“ No 

I J translation can give the crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to enable onr educated classes to enjoy at 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those olasses we recommend the new journal 
La Semaine F rancaise."— Kidderminster Shuttle. _ 
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THE OUTDOOR FERNERY. 
Nothing can equal during the summer 
months the wealth of greenery which can 
be obtained in every garden in town and 
country by planting a liberal supply of our 
hardy British Ferns, and if many of the 
shady gardens which are now filled with 
the inevitable Geraniums and Calceolarias 
were converted into Ferneries, similar to 
the one shown in our illustration, much 
more pleasure and enjoyment might be 
gained from them. In respect to the hardy 
Fernery shown in our illustration, Mr. Smee 
says, in his highly attractive and interesting 


manes and A. Adiantum nigrum are healthy, 
but to the observing eye only do the Wood- 
sias, the Filmy Ferns, and the Killarney 
Fern appear. The Grass of Parnassus 
abundantly lends its aid to decorate so lovely 
a spot. Mosses of many kinds appear, and 
the Northern Cloudberry and Rubus arcticus 
grace the scene with their presence. Ameri¬ 
can Adiantums flourish, and a very small 
pond shows Frog-bite, the Water Soldier, 
and other aquatic plants. On emerging 
from the glen we have to traverse miniature 
mountains, such as children might make as 
toys, but then they are lit up with Alpine 


they should be arranged belew the level of 
the ground, and in a spot capable of drain¬ 
age, as a uniform moisture to the roots is 
thus ensured. In a natural state, wherever 
we see Ferns growing luxuriantly, there a 
bank of earth rises above them, so that the 
roots derive continuous moisture from w ater 
percolating through the soil. When this 
condition is reversed, and the Ferns grow 
on the top of a mound, they are apt to die 
from drought Whenever a stream of water 
can be introduced near the Ferneries, it is 
desirable ; Ferns suffer no harm, but on the 
contrary derive great benefit from the roots 



book, called “ My Garden : ” “ The land 
as well as the water of my Fern glen, is 
well furnished. As we enter it we see gi¬ 
gantic Osmundas rearing their stiff and 
majestic forms; enormous Lady Ferns 
gracefully showing their flowering feathery 
forms, with the noble Broad Ferns expand¬ 
ing their curved fronds to view. Every 
stump glistens with the golden-spored com- 
* mon Polypody, and near every stone the 
triangular Oak Fern shows its fronds. 
Turning round, another view discloses Al¬ 
pine Polypody, Marsh Fern, Beech Fern, 
and Oak Fern. Cystopteris grows luxu¬ 
riantly. The beautiful Asplenium Tricho- 



Snapdragons, the lovely Gentians, Primulas, 
and other Alpine plants, with Sempervivums 
at the apices of the stones, and many ter¬ 
restrial Orchids at their base. Here the 
‘Lily of the field’ expands its beautiful 
flowers in autumn with such effect that 
‘ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.’ A Cranberry plantation 
is arranged on the slopes towards the stream, 
so that the mind is led from this weak hor¬ 
ticultural sham to the real glorious natural 
scenery of the high Alps, where such plants 
delight to grow. ... I have five out¬ 
door Ferneries and one indoor Fernery. 
As a general rule, I think it advisable that 


being occasionally flooded for a few hours 
Experience has taught me that Ferns like 
an abundance of light, although it is neces 
sary to screen them from cold winds. For 
this reason I always contrive that a belt of 
rootwork or rockw'ork shall surround my 
Ferneries, and at the same time that the 
light of the sky may fall upon them from 
above, without their being directly exposed 
to the fierce rays of the sun. My Fern 
glen is placed on one bank of the Backwater, 
and is screened from the sun by a row of 
Nut bushes to the south. Here many of 
the larger varieties of the Lady Ferns, in¬ 
terspersed wdth Polystichums, Bioad Ferns, 
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Mountain Ferns, and Scolopendriums, are 
grown. The Royal Fern flourishes near 
the river (the Wandle), but it is advisable 
to keep the crowns of the plants well above 
the water, as their roots like damp soil 
rather than very wet In the driest spots 
we grow Polypody (Polypodium vulgare) 
and in the wettest the Marsh Fern (Lastrea 
Thelypteris). 

“ My Fern glen has given me so much 
pleasure that I advise every one who has a 
waste piece of land near the garden to make 
a Fern glen. It will be a pastime in the 
winter evenings to design it; the construc¬ 
tion of it—the transforming of the ideal 
conception of the mind into a living reality 
—will afford much pleasure. Many a 
country trip into the woods will be required 
to furnish it; and when furnished it will 
afford a spot of contemplation and enjoy¬ 
ment. 

“ In my outdoor Ferneries I have three 
distinct classes of Ferns: firstly, those 
which remain in the ground the entire year; 
secondly, those which are bedded out during 
summer; and thirdly, those which are placed 
out in their pots and taken back to the 
greenhouse in autumn. A very large pro¬ 
portion of all Ferns which are grown would 
be benefited by exposure to the pure air of 
heaven during the months of June, July, 
August, and September.” 


CULTIVATION OF THE HOLLYHOCK. 


Hollyhocks require good garden soil, well 
trenched to the depth of 2 ft., and plenty of 
thoroughly decomposed manure. A wet soil is 
good in summer, but in winter is injurious to 
them, and to prevent surface wet injuring old 
plants left in the open ground I remove the 
mould round their necks and fill up with about 
6 in. of white sand. This preserves the crowns 
of the plants. It is best, however, to plant 
young plants every year, as one would Dahlias, 
i.e., if fine flowers are desired. 

Hollyhocks may be propagated by means of 
single eyes put in in July and August, and also 
by cuttings put in in the spring, on a slight hot¬ 
bed. Plants raised in summer are best preserved 
by potting them in October into large pots—the 
larger the better—in light, rich, sandy earth, and 
placing them in a cold frame or greenhouse, 
giving them plenty of air on all favourable occa¬ 
sions. Thus treated they will grow a little 
during the winter. In March or April turn 
them out into the open ground, and they will 
bloom as finely and as early as if they had been 
planted in autumn. Plants even put out in May 
will flower the same year. Plant them not less 
than 4 ft. from row to row, and 3 ft. apart m the 
row ; if grouped in beds, not nearer than 3 ft. 
each way. In May or June, when the spikes 
have grown 1 ft. high, thin them out according 
to the strength of the plant; if well established 
and very strong, leave four spikes ; if weak, two 
or three. When they arc required for exhibi¬ 
tion, only one spike must be left. Stake them 
before they get too high, tying them securely so 
as to induce them to grow erect. The most 
robust among them will not require a stake 
higher than 4 ft. above the ground level. 

If the weather is dry they may be watered 
with a solution of guano or any other liquid 
manure poured carefully round the roots, but 
not on or too near the stem. If fine blooms are 
required cut off the side shoots, thin the flower 
buds if crowded together, and remove the top 
of the spike, according to the height desired, 
taking into consideration the usual height and 
habit of the plant. By topping, be it observed, 
you increase the size of the flower, but at the 
same time shorten its duration, and perhaps dis¬ 
figure the appearance of the plant. 

The best way of showing Hollyhocks is in the 
form of spikes, and, in judging, the first point 
should be the individual flowers, the perfection 
of which consists in the petals being of good 
substance, while the edges should be smooth and 
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even, and the florets occupying the centre full 
and compact, closely arranged, rising high in the 
middle, and of a globular form, with a stiff 
guard petal extending about | in., or in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the centre ball, so that the 
different parts of the flower may present a uni¬ 
form appearance. 

The next point should be the arrangement of 
the flowers on the spike. They should be 
regular, not crowded together in a confused 
mass, nor hanging loosely with open spaces be¬ 
tween each flower, but so disposed that the 
shape of each, when fully blown, may be dis¬ 
tinctly seen, the uppermost covering the top of 
the spike. A few small green leaves between 
the flowers also give an improved appearance. 
The third point is colour; the brightest, 
strongest, and most distinct should stand first, 
but as it is desirable to obtain shades of all 
kinds, anything new or distinct in this way 
should be encouraged. W. C. 


The Large-flowered Thrift (Armeria 
mauritanica).—The plant of which wehereillus- 
rate a flower head, of the natural size, is superior 
in appearance to all others of the same genus, 
and well worth a place in every garden. It 
is sometimes confounded with Armeria planta- 
ginea, which, however, is perfectly distinct from 
it, and inferior to it as regards size of flowers, 



Cut Flower o l the Great Thrift (Armeria ce phalatw ) 

A hardy plant, growing in any good garden soil; flowers 
rose. 

brilliancy of colour, and size of foliage. Itrequires 
a light sandy soil, and if its roots be covered 
during winter with a mulching of dry leaves, 
it may be left out-of-doors all the year round 
with impunity. It flowers in May and June ; 
and its propagation is effected by division, or it 
may be raised from seed.—F. 


THE SWEET WILLIAM. 

The Double Variety.— This pretty 
Sweet William called Dianthus barbatus magni- 
ficus grows about 12 in. in height and about as 
much in width. Its flowers are very double and 
fragrant. During winter even it is conspicuous 
on account of its round tufts of reddish- 
coloured leaves. It commences to flower early 
in June, aud continues in blossom until the latter 
end of September. The mode of propagating is 
not at all difficult ; during the summer months 
the side Bhoots may be pulled off and dibbled 
into some shady spot, and when rooted they may 
lie planted out into their permanent quarters ; 
there,let them remain until the following season, 
when propagation may again be commenced as 
before, if more plants are wanted. 

Single Varieties of Sweet William. 
—Like the Stock and the Wallflower, the Sweet 
William, even in a single state, finds a place in 
every garden. It requires but the smallest pos¬ 
sible amount of care to produce it in its greatest 
beauty. If the soil in which it is planted be 
but fairly good, it will grow and bloom in per¬ 
fection without any trouble, requiring no special 
attention ; not even the help of a stick to sup¬ 
port its heads of bloom. To get the Sweet 
William in fine form fresh seedlings should be 


raised every year ; the seed should be sown In 
the open ground thinly early in May; by so doing 
it germinates rapidly under the influence of 
the summer’s increasing heat, and comparatively 
large plants are thus ready for planting out in 
the autumn. If, however, the seed be sown in 
a box or pan, or in any conined space, the seed¬ 
lings should be planted out into some vacant 
piece of ground as soon as they are large enough 
to be moved with safety, and then they may be 
transferred to their permanent places at leisure 
in autumn. Plants that are intended for the 
mixed border ought to be very strong before 
planting out, so as to throw up numerous heads 
of flower, which will support each other against 
rain and wind, while small plants throw up one 
head only, which is almost sure to be broken, 
unless supported by means of a stick and tie. 
Like all plants tliat produce compact heads of 
bloom, the Sweet William is most effective when 
grown in a mass, as then the peculiar evenness 
of height and flatness of truss that characterise 
it are seen to the best advantage. A large bed 
of it produces a grand effect, scarcely two plants 
having flowers exactly alike as regards markings, 
but all equal in size of truss and roundness of 
petal. There are several forms of Sweet Wil¬ 
liam in cultivation, the finest being a strain that 
is a sort of fusion of the old Auricula-eyed and 
Hunt’s well-known variety. Both of these kinds 
produce large heads of bloom, the Auricula-eyed 
having, in every case, a distinct white eye, with 
a margin of some dark colour ; but most of the 
flowers are what is known as saw-edged, that is, 
jagged and uneven in outline, a great draw¬ 
back, and one which materially detracts from 
their beauty. Hunt’s strain produces large 
pips, that is, flowers of varied colours, few hav¬ 
ing white eyes, but most of them have fairly 
smooth edges. A good combination of these 
strains now furnishes fine varieties, without 
these defects, the pips being larger tluto a shil¬ 
ling ; they are produced in large trusses, and of 
the most varied hues of colour. Usually, this 
combination produces a majority of light flowers, 
dark ones being the exception. As a rule, also, 
the dark coloured flowers are smaller and inferior 
in quality to light ones ; but no doubt they are 
amenable to careful, selection, and probably will 
be improved and become equally good very 
shortly. _ A. 


Violas for Flower Beds.— Indepen¬ 
dently of their continuous free-flowering habit, 
Violas, the blooms of which are by the way 
almost equal in every respect to those of the 
garden Pansy, are especially commendable on 
account of their perfect hardiness of constitution 
and the facility with which they can be increased 
and wintered; although, however, they stand 
over winter uninjured in the open ground, and are 
capable of being divided ana increased to any 
extent during the spring months, I would re¬ 
commend that cuttings of them be propagated 
in a cold frame during this month, when every 
cutting will be sure to root, if put into a light 
sandy compost. Thus, with the least possible 
labour or after attention, we secure a fresh batch 
of vigorous plants, which will be found to be 
more satisfactory than division. The flowering 
shoots should be pinched back early in the sea¬ 
son, and afterwards the plants may be put out 
upon a border at greater.distances apart, until 
such time as the beds are in readiness for their 
reception. It is important that these Violas 
should be established in their summer quarters 
as early in the season as possible. They naturally 
delight in a rather strong, rich, moist soil; it 
will therefore be necessary, more particularly in 
the case of light sandy soils, to secure these con¬ 
ditions for them by introducing fresh turfy soil 
enriched with decayed manure, and watering 
with liquid manure, so as to promote vigour at 

S *owth and consequent continuity of bloom. 

y thus keeping the plants in a healthy grow¬ 
ing state they seldom suffer from insect peats or 
mildew; but if the latter should attack them, 
it may be kept in cheek by dusting with flour of 
sulphur. There is now m cultivation a large 
variety of Violas, many of which possess fea¬ 
tures of considerable merit. I have found the 
best to be Viola lutea grandiflora, a tall free- 
blooming kind, good for centre groups; Dick¬ 
son’s Golden Gem, the finest of the yellow ^*°“ j 
corauta var. Magnificent, a handsome purple 
variety; c. var. Sensation, deep blue, a good 
bedder; c. var. Perfection, a weU known vanety, 
possessing good properties as a bedding plant; 
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Blue Bell, a charming variety, resembling to 
some extent Viola Perfection. Its blossoms are 
shaded violet, and the plants, though remarkably 
compact in growth, are vigorous in constitution, 
withstanding attacks from mildew better than 
Perfection. Blue Bell comes into bloom early in 
the season, and remains in beauty till late in 
autumn. It is therefore a variety which can¬ 
not fail to give satisfaction.—G. W. 

Bedding Pansies.— The telling effect of 
colour produced by masses of particular hardy 
lants has been well illustrated this season in Mr. 
Cannell’s nursery at Swanlev. This is especially 
apparent in the case of bedding Pansies which 
are grown here in very large quantities, indivi¬ 
dual varieties occupying breadths sufficient to be 
most striking, not only upon near inspection but 
also at a considerable distance off. Most con¬ 
spicuous in this way were Celestial Blue, Blue 
Gem (plum colour), Yellow Boy, purpurea (pale 
mulberry), and Chieftain (medium shade of 
blue). The dwarf growing Wallflower Harbinger 
was a compact, even sheet of colour, contrasting 
well with the pale blue Veronica gentianoides 
variegata and its white variety.—P. G. 

Veronica Traversi (syn. devoniensis).— 
This is one of the most useful plants in cultiva¬ 
tion, forming, as it does, neat, symmetrical 
evergreen bushes 3 ft. in diameter, now com¬ 
pletely smothered with delicate white racemes of 
flowers. For the centres of beds or for isolated 
positions this Veronica is simply unique, and it 
is one of the finest plants that can lie planted in 
suburban districts, having withstood the severity 
of the past winter uninjured. In habit it is free, 
and readily propagated by means of cuttings 
taken in autumn when the wood is ripe. They 
should be dibbled in pots and placed in a cold 
frame during winter. It can also be grow'n as a 
pot plant for windows, and it can likewise be 
utilised in many other ways. —R. A. J. 

Irises in a Out State.— What beautiful 
shades of colour one sees amongst Irises ! Spikes 
of them cut and put in vases, garnished with a 
little delicate foliage, are even more effective 
than the choicest Orchids, both as regards form 
and colour. Irises are gradually coming to the 
front again, and it is well they should do so, if 
for no other purpose than that of supplying 
flowers in a cut state.—J. G. 


Out Flowers for Hospitals. — The 

f >ractice of sending cut flowers to hospitals is 
>ecoming more and more general every year, 
and a great boon to these institutions they are, 
for by no one are flowers more highly appreciated 
than by their invalid inmates. Amongst the 
most liberal contributors to such places is Mr. 
Joseph Stevens, who has for some years past 
sent from his garden at Byfleet as many as two 
hundred, and even more, good-sized basketfuls 
of cut flowers during the season—an example 
well worthy of imitation. We learn too from 
Mr. Stevens that most of the railway companies 
have, for the last two years or so, carried all 
parcels containing flowers or fruit for the hos¬ 
pitals at half the ordinary parcel charges.—W. G. 


The Best Double White Fuchsia. 

It would not be prudent for a cultivator to limit 
liis selection of Fuchsias to two or three varieties, 
but some of the Fuchsias are so far superior to 
the others, as regards decorative purposes, that 
it is desirable to direct attention to them for the 
information of those who may not be desirous 
of growing a large number of plants, but a few 
of the best. Of the double varieties with w hite 
corollas, of which I have grown all that have 
been introduced of late years, the best is unques¬ 
tionably Miss Lucy Finnis, which was sent out 
by Mr. Cannell a few years ago. The flowers 
are very large, the brilliant red sepals nicely 
reflexed, and the corolla, which is very large, 
consists of broad, flat petals, well arranged. Its 
greatest value, however, consists in the splendid 
habit and the profusion with which the flowers 
are produced; and in manner of growth and 
freedom of flowering it has but few equals and 
no superior. No better proof of its utility could 
well be had than the fact of its being grown 
largely for Covent Garden Market.— Gardeners' 
Magazine. 

Lobelia Lady McDonald. —This is 
useful variety, wirii large blossoms of a pale but 
pleasing colour. It is somewhat straggling in 
habit, and looks extremely well for edging vases 
or hanging baskets, being a most profuse bloomer. 


Iris Ksempferi. —This Iris and its varieties 
are now' tiow’ering profusely in Mr. Barr’s grounds 
at Tooting, where there are plants sufficient to 
produce from 1000 to 2000 blooms, thus fur¬ 
nishing an unprecedented display. One variety, 
of a nch claret colour, has flowers measuring 
7 in. in diameter, its broad falls giving it more 
the appearance of a large-flowered Clematis 
than an Iris. English Irises are also flowering 
abundantly just now in the same grounds. 

Mixed Annuals in Front of Shrub¬ 
beries. —In the early part of the season we 
had an opportunity of noticing the natural and 
pleasing effect produced by the sowing of mixed 
annuals over large spaces in front of shrubberies. 
The earlier flowering kinds have now done their 
work of beauty, and have shrunk out of sight, 
making room for the gorgeous crimson and scar¬ 
let of the Love-lies-bleeding and Prince’s Feather 
(Amarantus caudatus and A. hypochondriacus). 
These are half-hardy plants, but they accommo¬ 
date themselves so well to our northern climate 
that they flourish luxuriantly with us in the 
open garden, even in “chill October,” filling the 
borders in which they abound with a glow of 
w’arm and splendid colour, which is very grateful 
at that comparatively flowerless season of the 
year. 

The Sea Bindweed (Convolvulus Solda- 
nella).—Permit me to say a few' words about this 
pretty native Bindweed, the large pink blossoms 
of which are a great ornament to our sandy sea¬ 
shores in the summer months, putting forth, as 
they do, rich bright flowers from the barren 
drifting sand. But I wish now to speak of the 
economy which this plant displays in autumn, 
w'hen the bright flowers are over, and the seed- 
vessels appear. These are, as in the Cyclamen, 
so deflected that the capsule is buried in the 
sand, and thus the process of expansion and 
maturing takes place. On the sandhills on Con¬ 
way Bay, in North Wales, I have recently had 
abundant opportunity of noticing Nature’s pro¬ 
cess in perfecting the capsules of C. Soldanella. 
Many, indeed, were nearly buried in the sand. 
Each capsule contains four seeds, which are 
black when fully ripe. I collected some scores 
of these seeds. It is indeed a charming plant, 
which, unlike many other Bindweeds, never be¬ 
comes troublesome as a weed, and it is quite 
easily grown in any light soil.—P. J. L. 

Alpine Plants Green in Winter.—I 
have a place with a good deal of raised and 
rocky bank, within close view of the w indows. 
On these I should like to establish the most inter¬ 


esting kinds of Alpine vegetation, especially if I 
can obtain kinds that do not leave the ground 
bare in winter. My garden is near a town, but 
in pure air.—J. [The following will be found 
suitable for the purpose :— 


Alyssum montanum 
A. saxatile 

Andromeda tetragona 
Arabia albida 
Arenariit balearica 
Aubrietia in var. 

C’orydalis lntea 
Dianthus alpinus 
D. neglectns 
T)ryas Drummondi 
Empetrum nigrum 
Epigtea repens 
Erica camea 
Gault heria procumbens 
Genista sagittalis 
Gentiana acaulis 
G. verna 

Globularia cordifolia 
Helianthemum in var. 

Ib ;ris in var. 

Liunsea borealis 
Linum arboreum 
Lithospennum prostratum 
Menziesia empetriformis 
Myosotis dissitiflora 
M. sylvatiea 
Phlox reptans 
P. subulata 
Polygala Chamnrbuxus 
Primula auricula 
P. integrifolia 


Saxifraga aftinis 
S. Andrews! 

S. cordifolia 
S. Cotyledon 
8. craasifolia 
S. Geum 
8. liirta 
S. longifolia 
8. muscoides 
S. paliuata 
8. umbrosa 
Scdum acre 
8. album 
8. Ewersi 
S. glaucum 
8. pulchellum 
S. sexangulare 
Sempervivum calcareum 
8. globifcruin 
8. hirtum 
8. montanum 
8. tectorum 
8ilene acaulis 
8. alpestris 
Soldanella alpina 
Thymus lanuginosus 
Veronica saxatilis 
Vinca major 
V. minor 
Viola in var. 


Gladioli in Rose Beds.— During last 
winter I took up and replanted most of our 
dwarf Roses, having previously prepared some 
fresh beds for their reception by heavily manur¬ 
ing and deeply cultivating them, and, having a 
quantity of fine Gladioli bulbs, I planted them 
in the open spaces between the Roses; they have 
made excellent growrth and promise to be a source 
of great attraction after the principal bloom of 
the Roses is over ; the foliage, being erect, does 
not at all injuriously affect the Roses. I intend 
to allow them to remain permanently, just cover¬ 
ing the crowns in winter with Cocoa fibre or coal 


ashes, as, like many more of your correspondents, 
I find Gladioli to do best when left in the ground, 
or if lifted for dividing, the bulbs should be re¬ 
planted as soon as possible. — J. G. 

Sedum lividum. —Among hardy plants 
adapted for edgings or for covering slopes 
bordering foothpaths or carriage drives, none 
excels this Sedum, which, when grown on rock- 
work, is not to be compared with what it is 
when grown w here it can get plenty of moisture. 
When exposed to heat and drought it becomes 
almost red in colour ; but when grown where 
there is an abundance of moisture, it spreads 
rapidly and assumes a rich deep green hue. It 
roots on the surface with great rapidity, and 
may, therefore, be speedily propagated. Last 
spring I planted, for a sloping edging, very small 
pieces in a single line. It is now' a perfect mass 
of green, scarcely exceeding 1 in. in height, 9 
in. in width, and as level as a piece of turf. Its 
rich verdure is pleasant to the eye, and it always 
looks neat and needs but little attention to keep 
it in order. In spots w T here turf w’ill not thrive, 
especially if rather damp, this Sedum will pro- 
bauly do well.—A. D. 

The Flame Flower (Tritoma Uvaria).— 
Most of our readers are doubtless acquainted 
with the plant we now illustrate. It is largely 
grow r n in the London and other parks, and in 



Tlie Flame Flower (Tritoma Uvaria); a hardy garden 
plant 8 ft. high in deep rich soils. 


autumn it throws up its long, fiery, crimson 
flowers in abundance. It will grow in any well 
<1 rained soil, the warmer and richer the better. 
In very cold localities it sometimes gets cut down 
by frost, but if the tops be twisted together and 
a few evergreen boughs be placed round them, 
they will withstand very severe weather. A 
couple of inches deep of ashes over the roots is 
also a great benefit in winter. 

Novelty in Roses. — The illustration 
in your last issue (p. 311) induces me to send 
you the following description of a similar plant 
extracted from an unpublished botanical work 
in my possession : “ Notwithstanding the se¬ 
verity of the weather, I have managed to retain 
one very fine Rose, Rosa perforata sprinkley- 
ensis ; it is only suited for pots, flourishing most 
in dry seasons. It is easily raised, but cannot 
be got without tin. It is a great curiosity, and 
although an undoubted Rose, it is a cross be¬ 
tween the Scarlet Runner and the L<a \\— Char. 
T. Druery. 

SpiraBa trilobata.— One of our common 
Spiraeas has pleased me greatly this season, viz., 
S. trilobata. Though long familiar with the 
plant, I had apparently never before so fully 
realised the charm of the graceful curves of the 
branches, the delicacy of tne leaves, and attrac¬ 
tive set of the flower. Spirtea Reevesiana is 
always beautiful late in spring, both in flower 
and general habit. It has, indeed, gained the 
lovely name of Bridal-wreath Spiraea, but to me 
either S. Thunbergi or S. trilobata merits more 
justly this honourable title. S. trilobata bends 
almost into semicircles, its branches being laden 
with exquisite rosettes of pure white flowers. 
Scarcely any cluster of sprays is more beautiful 
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for the decoration of rooms than the curving 
branches of this Spir&*a. Old shrubs like these 
should not be neglected, which I fear is too much 
the case with S. trilobata. It may not be amiss 
to note here the importance of pruning Spiraeas 
immediately after they have done flowering. Not 
only is the bloom rendered more abundant by 
thus pruning, but the foliage also is greatly 
improved .—Rural Neio Yorker. 


BELL-FLOWERS. 

(CAMPANULAS.) 

Just now, when many of the Bell-flowers are in 
profuse bloom in mountain pastures, fields, and 
gardens, is a suitable time to call attention to 
their great merit as garden plants. For shrub¬ 
beries, borders, or isolated tads in the flower 
garden, for the wild garden, or for suitable posi¬ 
tions on well-constructed rockwork, few plants 
are more suitable than Campanulas, few more 
easily gr iwu, or more strikingly effective in sum¬ 
mer and autumn. Many of tnem also make use¬ 
ful pot plants for indoor decoration, and if 
sheltered during stormy weather in a cool frame 
under a temporary covering of canvas or tiffany, 
they will develop themselves better and look 
fresher than when fully exposed in borders. 
When wanted for pot culture, divide the clumps 
in spring and pot the divisions, separately, in 
a good, fresh, well-drained compost of fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and coarse grit or sand. 
Many of the species may, however, be readily 
propagated by means of seed sown in pans of 
light sandy soil. Bell-flowers vary much in 
habit, some bearing long spikes of purple, blue, 
or white flowers, from 2 ft. to 6 ft. in height, 
rivalling the Foxglove in dignity and stateli¬ 
ness ; others forming dwarf dense patches but a 
few inches high, and bearing their flowers soli¬ 
tary, or one or two together, on short stalks 
1 in. or 2 in. above a carpet of fresh foliage ; 
while at least one or two species are of creeping 
habit. One of the prettiest and commonest 
among these Bell-flowers is the Harebell, properly 
so called, or Blue Bell of Scotland, a species 
common in northern localities in Britain, and one 
which bears elegant blue or white flowers on 
slender wiry stems about 1 ft. high. This 
species makes an effective pot plant, and one or 
two varieties of it are largely grown for Covent 
Garden Market, where they may now be seen. 
Two other native species—C. latifolia and C. 
Trachelium—make stately and effective border 
lants, growing, as they do, from 2 ft. to 6 ft. in 
eight. C. pyramidalis is a tall and strikingly 
effective plant for the back of an herbaceous 
bonier, or even as a decorative plant in pots. 
It thrives best in a shaded position, and bears 
large blue or white flowers on stems 5 ft. or 6 ft. 
high. It lasts from six to eight weeks in flower, 
and is sometimes grown in country districts 
under the name of the Chimney Campanula.” 
It is now largely grown in Holland, but rarely 
met with in cottage windows in this country. 
C. fragilis, C. hederacea, and one or two other 
dwarf species form elegant plants for window 
baskets or brackets. The following is a list of 
some of the best species in cultivation :— 

Autumn Campanula (Platycodon autum- 
nale).—This is a strikingly handsome species from 
China, bearing vivid blue flowers, which look as 
if varnished on the outside. It grows from 18 in. 
to 20 in. high, and sports into three or four dis¬ 
tinct varieties, having single and double white, 
and double blue or lilac flowers. In habit it 
somewhat resembles C. grandiflora, but is dis¬ 
tinguished by its more slender-branched, pyra¬ 
midal habit, its branches being leafy to the top. 
A fine plant for the mixed or herbaceous border, 
planted in warm sandy soil, in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion. 

Tufted Campanula (C. caespitosa).—This is 
one of the prettiest little species we have, bear¬ 
ing drooping blue or white flowers, on slender 
wiry stems, 4 in. to 6 in. high. It makes an 
effective pot plant, blooming in June and July. 
It is, doubtless, a dwarf continental form of our 
British C. rotundifolia or Scottish Blue Bells. 

Carpathian Campanula (C. carpatica).—A 
dwarf but effective kind, introduced into our 
gardens a century ago from the Carpathian Alps. 
Its large and handsone blue flowers are arranged 
in loose panicles, on stalks 12 in. to 15 in. high. 
It sports into two distinct varieties, one having 
ure white flowers (C. c. alba), the other light 
lue and white (C. c. licolor). It may be easily 


naturalised in any good garden soil, and forms a 
distinct plant in the border or rockery. Flowers 
in June and July. 

Slender Campanula (C. fragilis).—Another 
dwarf free blooming species from the South of 
Italy, well adapted for culture on rockwork, or 
old ruins in light, warm, well drained soils. It 
bears loose clusters of pale blue, broadly bell¬ 
shaped flowers, and makes a nice pot or basket 
plant, flowering in July. C. fragilis hirsuta is a 
variety of this covered with long whitish hairs. 

Great Bell-flower (C. grandis).—A very 
distinct early summer-flowering variety having a 
simple furrowed stem, 1 ft. to 2 ft. high. Flowers 
pale violet-blue, broadly bell-shaped in form. 
It is easily propagated, either by division or 
from seed, and is well adapted for herbaceous 
borders or margins of shrubberies. 



The Vine-likc Harebell (Campanula turbinata). 


Ivy Harebell (C. hederacea).—A small and 
very graceful species, with slender creeping 
branchlets, tearing faint bluish-purple flowers on 
slender stalks, nearly erect when fully open, 
though drooping when in bud. In a moist posi¬ 
tion in either rockery or hardy Fernery, or as a 
basket plant, this is effective. It is propagated 
by divison, and requires an abundant supply of 
moisture when growing. 

Broad-leaved Campanula (C. latifolia).—A 
tall growing and effective native species, growing 
as high as C. pyramidalis, anil bearing blue 
flowers. There is also a white-flowered variety. 
By the margins of woodland walks, at the back 
of the herbaceous border, or in the wild garden, 
this forms a stately plant of great beauty. 
Flowers in summer. 



The large-flowered Harebell (Campanula macrantha). 

Wall Bell-flower (C. muralis).—A distinct 
species, found on old walls in Dalmatia, and 
admirably adapted for naturalising in like posi¬ 
tions in our own gardens. It is seen to best 
advantage when spreading, like Ivy, up the face 
of rockwork. It is propagated freely from seed, 
or by division, and blooms profusely during the 
summer months, bearing pale violet-blue flowers. 

Long-flowered Harebell (C. nobilis).—A 
fine large flowered species, growing IS in. to 2 ft. 
in height, and bearing large reddish or white 
flowers, crowded towards the ends of the branch- 
lets. Flowers drooping, bell-shaped, smooth 
outside and hairy within. It is a native of China, 
and a fine subject for planting by the margins 
of woodland walks, or in the border. 


Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis).—This 
is easily propagated either by means of seed or 
division, and when well grown it is one of the 
finest of hardy or half-hardy decorative plants. 
It is admirably adapted for the decoration of 
apartments during the summer months. It grows 
freely in a compost of turfy loam, well rotted 
manure, and coarse grit or sand, requiring an 
abundant supply of water at the r»ot. It also 
does well planted out in the herbaceous or shrub¬ 
bery border. 

True Harebell (C. rotundifolia).—A well 
known native plant, well worth cultivating for 
the pretty effect produced by its numerous blue 
flowers. Clumps of this look very nice estab¬ 
lished on the ledges of the rock garden, or on 
warm sandy shelving banks and borders, where 
it blooms freely throughout the summer. 

Showy Harebell (C. speciosa).—This varies 
in height from 1 ft. to 2 ft. Flowers deep blue, 
purple, or rosy-purple in large clustered neads, 
produced during the summer months. It is a 
native of Siberia and soon establishes itself from 
seed sown in ordinary soil. 

Nettle-leaved Campanula (C. Trachelium). 
—A vigorous erect grower, 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, 
with coarse Nettle-like leaves and tall leafy 
spikes of purple-violet flowers. There are three 
varieties of this plant in cultivation, viz., Double 
White, Single White, and Double Purple, all 
effective for shru’ bery borders, or walks in the 
wild garden. It is now flowering freely in several 
of the public gardens around London, and is 
readily multiplied from seed. 

Vase Harebell (C. turbinata).—This very' 
dwarf-growing species grows from 3 in. to 6 in. 
high, and bears large and handsome flowers of 
a deep purple colour, and nearly 2 in. across. 
It is an effective species for pot culture, and 
admirably suited for naturalisation on warm 
banks, slopes, and sheltered lodges of the rock 
garden. It is readily multiplied oy division, or 
From seed sown in sandy earth. 

Wanner’s Harebell (C. Wanneri).—A hand¬ 
some and distinct species, 6 in. to 1 ft. high, 
producing its showy, drooping bell-shaped flowers 
in May and June. It is at present rare, but 
extremely effective, bearing numerous dark blue 
flowers. It is a native of the Banat Alps, may 
be propagated either by division or from seed, 
and does well in a warm sheltered border or 
ledge in the rock garden. 

In addition to the above, numerous other 
kinds are to be met with in cultivation that are 
worthy of a position in most collections. 
Prominent amongst these may be enumerated 
such sorts as C. glomerata, which bears showy 
flowers of a deep blue or purplish colour in 
terminal clusters nearly throughout the summer 
the double blue, and double and single white 
forms of this species are also very ornamental ; 
the Peach-leaved Bell-flower (C. persicifolia) is 
a very attractive plant, of which the double¬ 
white and double-Dlue kinds are perhaps the 
best; C. pulla, a dwarf variety with deep pur¬ 
ple flowers. The white variety of C. latifolia 
makes a good companion to the common form. 

B. 


Sawdust V. Slugs.— I have found the 
following plan of getting rid of slugs very 
efficacious, namely, sprinkling sawdust round 
the plants as one would quicklime and soot. The 
latter when once wetted lose their effect, but 
sawdust retains its virtue however wet, and, 
sticking to the slugs, prevents their approach. 
When dry, slugs, &c., detest it.— Esther E. 
Clarke, SunnyTand , Ramsey, Isle of Man. 

Large Landowners in Great 
Britain. —According to the Parliamentry 
returns, as given in the “Financial Reform 
Almanac,” 421 persons own an average of 
54,348 acres each—amounting to 22,880,755 
acres, or nearly one-third of the whole area of 
the United Kingdom of England, Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales. A plot of 54,348 acres is equi¬ 
valent to nearly 90 square miles, or a plot nearly 
9.jj miles souare.' If the occupant of such a 
plot resided at its centre, he would have to go 
4J miles in any direction to get oft' his own land. 
As the division is not equal, many own much 
larger estates than this. These 2^,880,755 acres 
would furnish 228,807 persons with a 100-acre 
farm each, instead of being monopolised by 421 
owners, as is now the case. 
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Carpathian Harebell (Campanula carpatica). 


Tufted Harebell (Campanula c»3pito:a). 


Waldstein’s Harebell (Campanula Waldsteiniana). 


Great Harebell (Campanula grandis;. 


Wall Harebell (Campanula muralis). 


Noble Harebell (Campanula nobilis). 


Round-leaved Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). 


Celtis-leaved Harebell (Campanula celtidifolia). 


Broad-leaved Harebell (Campanula latifolia). 


Brittle Harebell (Campanula fragilis). 


Steeple Harebell (Campanula pyTamidaliB). 


Ivy-leaved Harebell (Campanula hederacea). 


THE BEST HARDY HAREBELLS (C A MP A N U L AS)Q f\ g i \ 31 from 

tSV’ill grow well in any garden in good soil; also suitable for pots or baskets. 
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THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 4. —Sowing Mustard and Cress. 
Putting in a batch of tricolor Pelargonium cut¬ 
tings. Clearing off a piece of Turnips and fork¬ 
ing the ground ; also a piece of Strawberries, and 
planting the same with Coleworts and Couve 
Tronchuda Cabbage that have been previously 
transplanted. Tying Raspberry canes tempo¬ 
rarily up to prevent the wind from blowing them 
about. 

Aug. 6. —Sowing Chirk Castle Black Stone 
Turnips. Putting in Crystal Palace Gem and 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. Lifting a piece of 
Gloucester Kidney Potatoes for seed. Plant¬ 
ing a small border with Leeks. Staking 
William I. and Laxton’s Unique Peas. Looking 
over Peaches and Nectarines, and removing ties 
nails, &c., where not required. Thinning Tur¬ 
nips and'Spinach. Cutting Laurels overhanging 
walks. Turning manure tor Mushrooms. 

Aug. 0. —Planting a border with Endive and 
Lettuces ; also Savoys for small green beads, and 
planting out the last batch of Melons. Putting 
cuttings of Viola Blue Perfection and Golden 
Gem under handlights. Layering Strawberry 
runners on square pieces of turf, in order to 
obtain plants for a new plantation. Thinning, 
weeding, and hoeing Turnips. Pruning Apple 
and Pear trees. 

Aug. 7. —Sowing Early White Naples, 
Giant Rocca, and Giant White Trpoli Onions for 
spring use ; also Fraser’s Broad-leaved and Green 
Curled Endive in well-watered ground. Putting 
in cuttings of Coleus and Centaurea. Potting 
Campanula pyramid alia and also C. calycan- 
thema. Stopping shoots of Tomatoes and expos¬ 
ing the fruit to the full force of the sun. Dig¬ 
ging heavily-manured ground for Endive and 
Lettuces. Lifting Porter’s Excelsior and Scilly 
Red Potatoes. Watering Peach houses and late 
Vinery borders. 

Aug. 8. —Sowings Early London, Large 
Asiatic, Walcheren and Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers. Earthing up Celery, Cardoons, 
and Leeks. Hoeing amongst Gooseberries and 
Currants. 


Aug. Q. —Sowing a few pots of Mignonette ; 
also a border of Turnip Radish. Clearing off 
Peas that have ceased bearing. Picking over 
and weeding carpet beds. 

Indoor Flowers. 


Most kinds of indoor plants will now have 
completed their grow'th, but they should never¬ 
theless still receive abundance of water, be kept 
far apart to prevent crowding, and have plenty 
of ventilation. Such as are in flower on front 
stages will still be benefited by a little shading. 
Amongst plants at present in bloom are—Passion 
flowers, Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
Begonias, Campanulas, Carnations, Heaths, 
Lilies, Petunias, Tritonia aurea, Heliotropes, 
shrubby Calceolarias, Lobelias, the Blue African 
Lily, Amaryllises, Vallota purpurea, late-bloom¬ 
ing Clematises, Vinca oculata (red and white), 
Lantanas, Bouvardia angustifolia and Vreelandi, 
Achimenes, Gloxinias, Lapagerias, &c. Intro¬ 
duce from frames, pits, &c., to the greenhouse 
successions of flowering and fine-leaved plants, 
and those turned out to accommodate them, if 
annuals or biennials, and seed sowing is not an 
object, should be discarded at once ; perennials 
should be retained, and have their flower-spikes 
cut off, and the plants placed on north borders, 
or, if necessary, potted and placed in frames. 
Green fly, thrips, mealy bug, and scale must be 
vigilantly searched for and destroyed. Cytisus, 
Acacias, Cliauthus, and Epacrises are much 
benefited by some exposure to the open air after 
their growth is completed. They should for the 
first few days be placed on the north side of a 
wall, or at a short distance from a tree that will 
shade them from the midday sun till they get a 
little used to the change. After they have been 
thus gradually inured to the sun, they may be 

S laced where they will be fully under its in- 
uence. The outsides of the pots, especially the 
side next the sun, should be protected, or the 
roots which lie thickly against the inner surface 
will suffer. For this purpose any flexible mate¬ 
rial, snch as a piece of canvas or bass mat tied 
round will answer. The drying influences to 
which plants are subjected when in the open air 
are much greater than, in a pit or greenhouse, 
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requiring closer attention as to watering, especi¬ 
ally if the pots be very %ill of roots. They 
should be looked over twice a day when the 
weather is hot. 

Azaleas.— The earliest Azaleas should now 
have completed their growth and formed well- 
developed flower-buds; therefore, remove them 
to cool quarters that are light and well venti¬ 
lated. Water them plentifully at the roots, but 
not overhead, and maintain a moist atmosphere 
by spilling plenty of water about the floor and on 
the stages. Indeed, towards the end of this month 
all Azaleas, both early and late, should be 
transferred to cool places. Pick off withered 
leaves and destroy thrips, scale, and any other 
depredators that may make their appearance. 
No more pinching of the shoots should be done 
now ; on the contrary, the maturation of the 
W'ood should be the main object kept in view. 
Young Azaleas may be treated, for the first 
twelve or eighteen months after being grafted 
and repotted, as cool stove plants, with bene¬ 
ficial effects in the way of securing a strong 
and rapid growth, and, if properly attended to 
in the matter of pinching, they will form excel¬ 
lent and stubby plants. 

Outdoor Flowers. 

Flower Beds. —The heavy rains which we 
have lately had have a tendency to produce a 
crust on the surface of flower beds almost im- 

E ervious to water. This, therefore, should be 

roken up as soon as a favourable opportunity 
occurs. Where the surface has been mulched 
with Cocoa-nut fibre, or 1 in. of dry rotten 
manure that has been passed through a £-in. 
riddle, the advantage will lie seen in the better 
growth which the plants will have made, the 
less water required, and the less baked condi¬ 
tion of the soil. Lobelia seeds should be picked 
as fast as they appear, or the plants will not 
hold out flowering until autumn. Any Geraniums 
that produce seed-pods freely, such as the old 
pink variety Christine, must have them regu¬ 
larly taken off, or the blooming will be much 
reduced. Such plants as IIumeaelegans, Cannas, 
Castor-oil plants, and other large-leaved sub¬ 
jects must have abundance of water given them 
if the weather gets dry, or they will soon get 
unsightly, and if the soil be at all poor liquid 
manure will help them. 

Bedding’ Plants. —There are several va¬ 
rieties of bedding plants of each of which it is 
only necessary to have a few- store pots to pre¬ 
serve during winter, in order to produce cut¬ 
tings for the purpose of increase during spring, 
such as the \ erbena, Petunia, Fuchsia, Lobelia, 
Coleus, Iresine, Heliotrope, Ageratum, Alter- 
nanthera, &c. ; therefore, if cuttings of these 
can be obtained now they should bo inserted 
without delay in pots some 6 in. or 8 in. in 
diameter, which should be well drained, using a 
soil composed of about equal parts of river or 
silver sand and finely-sifted leaf-soil, putting in 
each pot 1 in. or 2 in. of somewhat rough soil 
upon the Moss which covers the drainage. The 
pots should then be filled with the prepared soil, 
aud the cuttings inserted, watered, and placed 
upon cinder ashes in a frame or pit, which should 
be kept quite close and moist for a few days, and 
shaded from bright sunshine. When the cut¬ 
tings are fairly rooted, they should be at once 
exposed to the open air night and day, when 
they will become well hardened and robust, and 
may so remain until there if danger from frost, 
when they should be placed in a greenhouse or 
pit during winter. Continue to regulate the de¬ 
velopment of climbing plants of all Borts, such 
as Honeysuckles, Clematises, Tropoeolums, and 
similar plants, which arc so useful and ornamen¬ 
tal when trained in the form of standards and 
pyramids, &c. 

Herbaceous Calceolaria seed should be 
sown without delay, as upon a vigorous develop¬ 
ment of the plants before autumn depends, to a 
great extent, their health through the winter 
and a satisfactory flowering in the spring. An 
ordinary seed-pan is the most suitable in which | 
to sow them. Put 1-in. of fine crocks in the 
bottom, and on this some dry flaky manure to 1 
keep the soil out of the crocks ; use finely-sifted ; 
soil, with one-fifth leaf-mould, also sifted ; add ; 
to it one-sixth sand, fill to within 1 in. of the ‘ 
rim, pressing the surface smooth, and watering ! 
it to close up the holes before sowing. This ; 
should always be done as a preparation for very 
small seeds, or they are liable subsequently to 
get washed down too deeply to germinate; after i 


this, allow fhe pan to stand for an hour or tw o 
before putting in the seed, which should be scat¬ 
tered evenly over the surface, and then covered 
with about an £ in. of very fine soil (not more 
than w ill just cover the seed); press the surface 
smooth with the bottom of an empty flow’er-pot, 
place the pan in a pit, greenhouse, or garden 
frame, in a position where the sun w ill not shine 
upon it so as to dry the soil. If a bell-glass, 
hand-light, or cloche be at hand to place over 
the pan till the seeds are up, letting It stand on 
a moist surface of sand or ashes, the soil will be 
kept in a fit state for the seed. 

Shrubbery. 

Evergrreen Hedges that are kept annu¬ 
ally trimmed should now be clipped. When, as 
is usual, it is necessary to keep a hedge cut 
within certain limits as regards height and 
breadth, the work should be carried out so as to 
leave it as even as a wall at the top. A Holly 
hedge will remain for a generation in a healthy 
state if kept trimmed in to 5 ft. or 6 ft. in 
height, and something less in diameter, provided 
it is widest at the bottom, and tapers up to the 
top so as to give the lower portion the advantage 
of light and air. The continued health of a 
hedge is more dependent upon the breadth to 
which it is allow ed to grow than the height. A 
Yew hedge, for instance, will remain in health 
a long time when kept low, if it be allowed 
sufficient width, w'hereas if permitted to grow 
to a height of 10 ft., and kept cut in very thin, 
the plants get so weak as to barely exist. Hedges 
consisting of any plant that loses its leaves in 
winter should never be cut in the summer unless 
they are very strong, as the removal of the 
shoots before the leaves have fallen off weakens 
them very much. The boundary hedges, espe¬ 
cially in Bmall gardens, arc very often sjioilt by 
allowing deciduous trees to grow in them, the 
roots of which impoverish the soil, and the 
branches overhang to an extent that renders a 
healthy condition of the hedge impossible. In 
most gardens of limited extent a certain amount 
of privacy is desirable. There is nothing that 
will afford this and have such a pleasing effect 
as a close line of Holly allowed to grow upwards, 
the lower branches being permitted to extend 
with little cutting. Winter and summer it 
always looks well, and also affords excellent 
shelter. 

Vegetables. 

Onions. —A little winter Onion seed should 
be sown ; it is better to put some in now, and 
again in a fortnight’s time, than to trust to one 
sowing ; as, in severe winters, the plants from 
one will frequently succeed w r hen the others 
fail. Very much depends on the kind of weather 
prevailing during the autumn, for the young 
>lants of the first sowing will sometimes get a 
ittle too large, and in other seasons the second 
will be too late. Prepare the ground well by 
deep digging and moderate manuring ; bow in 
rows 1 ft. apart. In very bleak, cold situations 
the White Lisbon, being very hardy, is suitable 
for sowing; in milder localities, Giant Rocca 
and Globe Tripoli are good kinds. 

Cut out the flower-stems of Globe Artichokes 
as soon as the heads are gathered ; neglect in 
this matter at this season is often the cause of 
the plants dying off through the winter. The 
young growth makes little progress until the old 
stumps are removed, not having time to get 
strong enough before autumn. Finish planting 
late Broccoli and all kinds of winter greens. 
Walcheren and Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flowers should also be planted for late autumn 
use on well manured land in an open position. 
Sow a good breadth of Prickly Spinach for 
standing the winter. Parsley may yet be sown 
for late spring picking ; it will not rim to seed 
quite so soon as that sown earlier. Make a good 
sowing of Endive, of both the green-curled and 
Batavian varieties for winter. The earliest-sown 
crop will now' be full grown, and portions of it 
should be tied up ana blanched in succession. 
The blancliing may easily be effected at this 
season by covering each plant with an inverted 
flower-pot, with a bit of Moss twisted into the 
hole to keep out wet, air, and light. Plants 
from the successional sowings, now that rain has 
come, Bhould be planted out on well-prepared 
land, 1 ft. apart, at intervals of two or three 
weeks. 

Early Horn Carrots may yet be sown to 
supply small young roots in autumn and winter. 

On cn 
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The blanching of early Celery usually requires 
about four or five weeks, and as there is not 
much chance of watering it effectually after 
earthing up has commenced, it is better to delay 
this process till the Celery is nearly fully grown, 
or till within a month or so of its being required 
for use ; then earth it up the full height at one 
operation. 

Ridge Cucumbers will now require a 
good deal of attention as regards the proper 
regulation of their growth ana pinching out the 
points of the longest shoots ; in all cases mulch¬ 
ing should have been resorted to during the late 
dry weather. The season during which Cucum¬ 
bers can be successfully grown in the open air in 
this country is usually a short one, therefore 
every expedient that has a tendency to make the 
growth healthy, regular, and continuous should 
be adopted. Box edgings may still be cut, and 
advantage should be taken of this change in the 
weather to have all gravel paths firmly rolled 
down. _ 

Tool Basket and Walking-stick 
Combined.— The annexed little woodcut sent 
to us by Messrs. Dick Radclyffe & Co., High 
Holborn, shows a handy tool lor those who are 
fond of working aboutthe garden but are through 
infirmity unable to carry about tools in the usual 



A Walking-stick Tool Basket. 

way. The walking-stick basket is fitted with 
trowel, fork, dibber, &c., and it in every way 
answers the purpose for which it is intended. 


FRUIT. 

VINES IN GREENHOUSES. 

Vis* culture in the greenhouse has not been 
attended with such satisfactory results as it 
might be were more attention paid to it. This 
may proceed from various causes, such as the 
condition of the Vine-border, improper temper¬ 
ature, and aeration. If the border be imper¬ 
fectly drained, or the soil exhausted, the first 
thing to do is to remove the earth of the border 
to the depth of 3 ft., if on a sloping surface, but 
if flat 2 ft. will be quite sufficient. It should 
not be less than 15 ft. wide. It is impossible to 
lay down an invariable rule as to the depth of 
soil which ought to be removed in every case, 
but I wish it to be distinctly understood that 
it is not necessary to dig a deep pit, as some do, 
for the purpose of filling it up with a mass of 
materials through which the sun’s heat will never 
penetrate ; for, although such a border may be 
made of the best composition, it cannot be 
called a good border. When the old soil is cleaned 
out, a good drain should be made along the 
front of the border. In forming a new border, 
the bottom part should have a good slope, and 
should be covered about 10 in. deep with rough 
stones. Over the stones place a covering of 
Furze, with the bushy side uppermost and the 
woody part under. A row of turf should be 
placed upon the Furze, with the grassy side 
downward. This will form an effectual and a 
permanent drainage to every part of the border. 
The new border should be composed of fibrous 
turf, leaf soil, and horse manure, which should 
be filled in to the depth of 4 ft., as it will finally 
subside to about 3 ft. It is unnecessary to pre¬ 
scribe the proportions to be used of the above 
ingredients, as that must depend on circum¬ 
stances. Leaf soil is generally a scarce sub¬ 


stance ; and, therefore, should the loam be of a 
strong quality, it should be mixed with light 
soil, as much of a vegetable nature as possible, 
keeping in view the principle that the composi¬ 
tion should be sufficiently porous. 

If the old Viues have been growing in a wet 
soil, or a great portion of their roots decayed or 
rotten, I would recommed in planting them to 
lay a portion of the stem across the border and 
peg it down with strong pegs about 6 in. deep. 
As to what length ought to be laid down in this 
manner that will depend on the state of the old 
Vine. The lower part of neglected Vines is 
generally bare of young wood, perhaps half-way 
up the main stem. Some of the spurs beyond 
that may even Ixi exhausted. I would there¬ 
fore plant so as to have a good fresh shoot at 
the entrance of the Vine into the house, or, at 
least, at the foot of the rafter. This shoot 
should be cut down to two or three eyes, and, 
if all go on well, it will grow from 20 ft. to 30 ft. 
the first season. If young Vines are required 
(and, upon the whole, they are best, if the old 
ones are not in good condition), good strong ones 
should be procured from a respectable nursery 
and planted in spring. The roots should be well 
spread out, and 3 ft. of the stem should be laid 
down horizontally 6 in. deep in the ground. The 
sorts most suitable for a greenhouse are—Black 
Hamburgh, Black Prince (Hamburgh), and 
White Sweetwater. I would advise that the 
border Bhould be covered with a light covering 
of dry leaves, or leaves and manure, when cold 
weather sets in in autumn, and a covering of 
water-proof canvas or wooden shutters should 
also be applied to carry off heavy rains. The 
covering should be removed about the middle of 
May, when the border should be forked over, 
and it should be frequently stirred during 
summer, but especially after heavy rains. 

_______ J. H. 

GATHERING AND STORING PEARS. 
When to Gather Pears.— It would bo 
difficult to state the exact time when any parti¬ 
cular variety of Pear should be gathered, for it 
is the conditions which must govern in these 
matters, and they vary with the seasons even in 
the same locality. A little observation and ex¬ 
perience will usually enable one to come near 
enough to be successful. When a few of the 
earliest mature on a tree begin to change colour 
or drop off', and the stems of those which are still 

E . will part readily from the branch when 
, it is time to gather all. Perhaps there is 
no surer method of determining maturity than 
the free parting of the fruit stein from the spur 
on which it grew. If the stem adheres so firmly 
that it will break, then the fruit is not suffi¬ 
ciently mature for gathering. In gathering, 
considerable care is required to prevent bruis¬ 
ing, because Pears will not withstand as rough 
handling as Apples, for a bruise is usually 
followed by rapid decay. Every Pear should be 
picked by hand and laid carefully into baskets. 

Preserving and Ripening.— When 
gathered, place in a cool room or cellar in 
baskets, boxes, or barrels, allowing free ventila¬ 
tion for two or three days ; then pack in tight 
vessels, but not larger than barrels, leaving the 
heads open or merely laid on loosely for a week 
or two longer if the variety is a late one, and it 
is desirable to keep them as long as possible, 
remembering that slow ripening will bring out 
more fully the good qualities than rapid ; conse¬ 
quently a very cool place is preferable to a warm 
one. If spread upon shelves in a light airy 
room or cellar, shn veiling and decay will soon 
destroy the best and longest-keeping sorts. I 
have found tight boxes, like the common cheese 
box or half-barrels, with light fitting covers, very 
handy and excellent for keeping early or late 
varieties. For winter sorts, like the Vicar of 
Winkfield, Laurence, and Duchesse, it is an 
excellent plan to wrap each specimen in tissue 
paper when packed away for one’s own use. By 
an occasional examination of the top layer the 
condition may readily be determined, and when 
ripening is desired or delay is no longer safe, the 
specimens or those wanted for immediate use 
should be taken into a warm room—but still 
kept in a tight drawer or box. A week in such 
a position will increase the sugar in almost any 
variety, perhaps 50 per cent. Vicar of Wink- 
field Pear is a good dessert variety if kept in a 
cool place untifjanuary, or even later, and then 
ripened up in a warm room slowly. But if 
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ripened hastily it is poor enough and valuable 
only for cooking, and the same may be said of 
many other popular sorts. From long experience 
I have learned that to obtain a good crop of 
Pears is but half the battle ; they often require 
careful manipulation in order to get the most 
satisfaction out of them, and equally as much 
skill as in the production. 

Ripening Pears off the Trees.— It is 
difficult to make some persons believe that, as a 
general rule, Pears should not be permitted to 
ripen on the tree. But the proof that it is the 
best way is to be found in the difference in 
Pears ripened by the natural and unnatural pro¬ 
cesses, if we choose to class them as such. 
Winter Pears and Apples do ripen finely after 
they are taken from the trees, but these same 
varieties would lib of no lietter quality if grown 
where the season was sufficiently extended to 
admit of full maturity upon the trees. There 
are, it is true, a few varieties of our best Pears 
which appear to retain their good qualities if 
allowed to mature on the tree, but these are ex¬ 
ceptions to the general rule. But this is not con¬ 
clusive evidence that they would not be better if 
gathered before perfectly ripe. Of course, this 
early gathering of Pears is nothing new to ex¬ 
perienced growers, but the masses do not appear 
to know anything about it, hence their neglect 
of this very important part of Pear culture, and 
the consequent failure to secure excellent fruit. 

I am reminded of this l>y seeing early Pears in 
my neighbours’ gardens and orchards, as well as 
wherever I happen to travel through the country, 
all left upon tlie trees until they mil with over- 
ripeness. It is no wonder that we hear com¬ 
plaints of rotting at the core with such noble 
varieties as Flemish Beauty and Clapp’s 
Favourite. The first, in particular, will show a 
splendid exterior up to the last moment if left on 
the tree to ripen, while from the centre out to 
within | in. of the rosy cheek is a mass of 
rottenness. Out of more than 1000 varieties 
of Pears grown by Moore's Rural New Yorker, 
we did not find one which was not better in 
quality when ripened off' the trees than on it. 
The chemical changes which take place in the 
fruit during what is termed ripening appear to 
be more perfect if retarded than when hastened ; 
hence the benefits of gathering early and plac¬ 
ing where the process will proceed slowly. We 
have many varieties which, if allowed to ripen 
on the tree, have a coarse gritty flesh, but become 
mellowed and softened, or, as the pomologist 
would say, “buttery,” when ripened in the 
house. _ H. 

Fertilising Melons in Frames.— In a 

dull season like the present, if the fruit docs not set 
freely, the best course is to withhold water for a 
time till a sufficient number are set. The process 
of setting (as it is commonly called) is very 
simple. Some may use a camel’s-hair pencil, but 
it is not necessary ; in fact, I don’t think I have 
ever seen a pencil used by a gardener for setting 
Melons. The common way is to look over the 
frames some time between the hours of twelve 
and two o’clock, or any time when the pollen is 

S uite dry. Select a mature, pollen-bearing 
ower, and split the corolla down one side with 
the finger and thumb. It will easily tear away 
from its base in the calyx, leaving the little 
cluster of stamens with their dusty points round 
the centre fully exposed. If this is brought in 
contact w'ith the centre of the flower at the end 
of the fruit, so that the pollen is discharged, 
there will be no trouble about getting a crop of 
fruit to set. But sometimes the young Melons 
turn yellow, and decay before the flower is open ; 
they do not seem to possess sufficient vitality to 
open their flowers. This is usually the result of 
planting in light, rich soil, which causes too 
luxuriant growth for fruitfulness. Melons never 
thrive well in light soil, placed loosely in the 
frame. Good sound loam, pressed in firmly, will 
always give short-pointed growth and robust- 
looking fruits, with plenty of pollen-bearing 
blooms. At this season '. i Ions are frequently set 
by the aid of insects As they travel from flower 

to flower they eai ry the pollen on some part of 
their bodies, and in this way the fertilisation 
takes place; but it is not wise to trnst to the 
erratic motions of insects for a crop of Melons. 
—E. H. 

Gooseberries on Walls.—We rarely 
see Gooseberries growing on walls, but in some 
cases this may be done with advantage, especi- 
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ally where the wall space is low. Trees thus 
trained bear abundant crops of fine richly- 
flavoured fruit, which is much more easily 

? ithered than when grown in the ordinary way. 

he finest dessert sorts only should be planted, 
and if these be late kinds and a mat or net be 
placed over" them when ripe they may be kept 
till late in autumn.—Q. 


VEGETABLES. 


PeaB in Pots. —There is something novel 
in the culture of Peas in pots for the production 
of an early crop under glass, but there is nothing 
more simple, and it is only a question of room. 
Dwarf kinds such as Unique, Early Gem, and 
Blue Peter, that usually grow 20 in. in height, 
will, in pots, not grow taller than 24 in. if the 
plants be kept near the glass, and have sufficient 
air. In raising a quantity I have found it to be 
the best and simplest plau to sow picked seed 
singly in small pots, and when in a gentle heat 
these are ready to repot, as they will be in about 


G-ood King 1 Harry.— This herb has a 
variety of names—Good King Henry, Fat Hens, 
Kedlock, and our local name for it is Goosefoot, 
I suppose from some fancied resemblance of the 
leaf to a goose’s foot. I am not so certain about 
the -herb being Mercury. Culpeper, in his 
herbal, gives us a description of two varieties of 
the plant, French Mercury and Dog Mercuiy, 
and I do not find Good King Harry tallies with 
either. I have a weed, and a very troublesome 
one, in my garden which a gardener once told me 
was Mercury, and I find it answers the descrip¬ 
tion of French Mercury as given by old Cul¬ 
peper, but it is quite a different herb from Goose- 
foot.—G. F. B.. Hants. 

-Being on a visit to Lincoln, I noticed this 

growing in almost every garden. On leaving, my 
friend gave me a dozen roots, which I planted 
1 ft. apart. I did not cut the first year, but I 
have been doubly repaid for my patience. This 
year I have an excellent bed. I cut it down and 
gave it a good covering of manure in the autumn, 
and now I can have a good gathering once or 
twice a week. I like it quite as well as Spinach, 
and if served up in the same way—say pepper, 
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The Mountain Bladder Fern (Cystopteris montana) in a Wire Basket. 


three weeks, to give them a single shift into 
7-in. pots, in which the plants will do well. I 
have found the support oi a single stick to which 
the haulm is tied at intervals to be ample, and 
if the plants produce side shoots ever so freely, 
as good branching kinds will, the single support 
will hold the entire plant erect. With Peas, as 
with other plants in pots, manure water or 
Clay’s fertiliser sprinkled occasionally is produc¬ 
tive of very good results. Under such culture 
as could be given them in a cold house, such 
kinds as Dean’s Dwarf Marrow have produced 
pods of the finest quality earlier than the earliest 
white round kinds in the open air. With heat 
these might be ready a month earlier. Single 
plants so grown will produce from thirty to forty 
pods if well treate i. and'these will comprise 
some half-dozen gatlK-ings. In a large place 
some 200 plants in pots would furnish a large 
quantity, and, if Dwarf Marrows, of such superior 
quality as to place the commoner white rounds in 
the shade. In few places is any systematic at¬ 
tempt made to produce Peas earlier than can be 
obtained out-of-doors, but it is quite easy to do 
so as I have Bhown. Next to Potatoes no other 
vegetable is so acceptable at the table, and few 
can be forced more freely.—A. D. 
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salt, butter, and poached egg—it is delicious. 
It is very hardy, does not take up so much room 
as Cabbage, and does not cost anything further 
than a little manure in the fall of the year. I 
think my bed is the only one round the neigh¬ 
bourhood.—F. 

Rosette Oolewort. —In a good many 
small gardens Coleworts are not much grown. 
Where it is the custom to allow the Cabbage 
stems, from which the spring and summer Cab¬ 
bages have been cut, to remain for a second 
crop, there are generally plenty of young, tender 
hearts equal to Coleworts without making a 
special sowing or planting. But often during 
severe winters, as was the case in many gardens 
last winter, the old Cabbages were destroyed 
whilst the young Coleworts remained uninjured, 
proving that it is hardly wise to depend upon one 
source of supply. If the Rosette Coleworts be 
sown now thinly in drills they will be fit to 
transplant about the end of next month, and 
may be planted as a catch crop to fill up vacan¬ 
cies anywhere, giving each plant about a square 
foot to grow in.—E. H. 

Sowing Lettuces for Winter.— From 
the middle of July to the 25th is a good time 
to sow a good breadth of Brown Cos, Hick’s 


Hardy Green Cos, Hammersmith, and Tom 
Thumb Cabbage Lettuces for winter. Select 
an open situation, where the land is good ; if 
the weather be dry, soak the bed with water 
before sowing the seeds, and cover with 
dry soot. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Hanging Basket of Out Flowers.— 

If fitted up lightly these have a pretty effect; 
indeed, as far as appearance goes, they are far 
more effective than those furnished with grow¬ 
ing plants, but require more attention, as they 
have to be constantly refilled with cut flowers ; 
but, again, they do not require such constant 
watering, which in a sitting room is an advan¬ 
tage not to be overlooked. Baskets which are 
to be used for cut flowers should be fitted inside 
with a zinc basin the shape and size of the 
basket; the outside the basin should be painted 
.the same colour as the wire-work, and should 
have at the bottom a hole for drainage, as I 
should advise that Selaginella denticulate be 
grown over the surface of the sand with which 
the basin is filled, and in which the Btems of 
the flowers are to be inserted. As to what 
flowers should be employed, that will, as a 
matter of course, depend on the season of the 
year, and on the resources of the decorator. 
Round the outer edge, long sprays of drooping 
plants should be inserted, so m to hang down 
gracefully all round. There are many flower¬ 
ing and foliage varieties that are well adapted 
for this purpose, but none more so than long 
tendrils of Ivy, which long retain their fresh¬ 
ness ; in fact, if left for any length of time they 
will take root in the damp sand. Both the green 
and variegated kinds, if mingled in the arrange¬ 
ment, have a very pleasing effect. —A. H. 

Standard Heliotropes.—I have some 
of these on 3-ft. and 4-ft. stems, with nice 
heads. By shaking off the old soil in spring, and 
re-potting in fresh loam and rotten manure, at 
the same time closely pruning the head, they 
make fine plants in a few weeks, and continue to 
bloom for several months if occasionally treated 
with liquid manure. Probably there are but 
few of the varieties suited for this purpose, the 
chief aim of the hybridiser being dwarfness ; 
mine are the old Heliotropium peruvianum. I 
know of few things more grateful to the sense 
of smell than a walk between a double row of 
standard Heliotropes about one’s own height in 
full bloom. We thus enjoy the delicious fra¬ 
grance without either stooping or gathering the 
flowers.—J. M. 

The Dwarf Tree Fern (Lomaria gibba). 
—No more useful Fern is in cultivation for 
general purposes of decoration than this. 
When well grown, and with all its fronds per¬ 
fect, it has a rounded vase-like appearance, 
which is truly beautiful. The fronds upon old 
specimens attain a length of from 18 in. to 2 ft.; 
they are broadest at the upper end, spreading, 
and shining bright green in colour, At first 
the plant does not form an erect stem, but has 
a tufted appearance ; with age, however, it 
builds up a trunk some 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, which 
varies considerably in stoutness. It grows 
naturally by the margins of streams, which is a 
sufficient indication that it enjoys an abundant 
supply of water. It grows most luxuriantly in 
a warm temperature, but stands uninjured in 
the cool-house, and whilst young may be used 
with much effect for the decoration of rooms, 
the dinner-table Ac. Being a strong growing 
plant, of robust constitution, it should be potted 
in two parts loam, one of peat, and sufficient 
sand should be added to make the whole feel 
gritty when taken in the hand.—A. 

Sarsaparilla (Smilax officinalis).—The 

plant from which this well-known medicine is 
prepared is, in itself, one of the finest of all 
climbers for a warm conservatory. Its leaves 
are of a deep glossy green colour, with irregular 
silvery blotches or markings. Each leaf is 9 in. 4 
to 15 in. long, by about 8 in. to 10 in. wide, 
broadly heartshaped in form, and they have a 
fine effect when the rambling shoots are trained 
up the rafters or tied to trellis work. There are 
several other species of Smilax very ornamental, 
but the present species is by far the finest. 
—R. 
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YEN US’S FLY-TRAP. 

(DIONJiA MUSCIFULA.) 

Few plants are more generally interesting 
than this, either to people conversant with 
curiosities in the vegetable kingdom or to 
ordinary observers. The trap-like extremi¬ 
ties of its leaves are so sensitive that the 
least touch causes them to close instantly 
on the luckless fly, wood-louse, or even 
arger insect that happens to get within 
Iheir grasp. In the growing season, when 
the plant is strong, even slugs 4 in. long 
n.ay be held fast by the closing of the leaves, 
and beetles so large as to protrude on all 
sides from the trap also meet with a slow 
but certain death. This plant has, indeed, 
somewhat puzzled vegetable physiologists, 
some maintaining that its legitimate use in 
tha vegetable world is that of an insect | 


the two sides of the leaf to close with a 
sudden spring, imprisoning the intruder 
until it is either dead or ceases to move. It 
is a native of swamps in North Carolina, 
and is often to be met with in our hot¬ 
houses. February or March is a good time 
to commence its culture. It will grow well 
in the following materials:—Three parts 
rotten Sphagnum Moss (chopped fine, two 
parts fibrous peat (broken small), one part 
broken flower-pots (the size of Peas), a 
little leaf-mould and sand. Press the soil 
in the pots moderately firm, using thumb 
pots well drained ; plunge these closely in 
Sphagnum in a pot or pan sufficiently large 
to accommodate them, giving the whole a 
liberal watering. If strong, the plants will 
throw* up flower-stems, but these should be 
removed as soon as they are long enough to 


well being this is the best way of growing 
it, but its growth is stronger without than 
with one. It likes a moderate amount of 
light, but no sun ; therefore, if the hoin^ is 
thinly shaded, the plant should have in ad¬ 
dition a piece of thin tissue paper over u in 
bright weather. This is indispensable. It 
is not advisable for anyone to commence the 
cultivation of this plant unless time can be 
spared to attend every day to its wants, or 
the result will be almost certain failure. 
During the summer a few plants of this 
might be successfully grown in a glass case 
iu a sitting-room window, if they are kept 
moist and a little ventilation afforded them 
daily. 

Amaryllises as Decorative Plants. 

— Few plants are more deserving of extensive 
culture than the many beautiful varieties of 



destroyer; others, that it is carnivorous, 
and that it is benefited by the decomposed 
insects which it entombs. One thing we do 
know, which is, that when a trap has en¬ 
closed an insect it retains its hold of it for 
weeks, or until the insect has become 
thoroughly decomposed ; after that it re¬ 
opens. This natural insect-destroyer is a 
humble marsh plant, bearing from the root, 
on a smooth leafless stalk a few inches high, 
a cluster of white flowers, as shown in our 
illustration. From the bulb-like root pro¬ 
ceeds, in a radiating manner, a number of 
leaves on longish stalks. The leaf is divided 
by the mid rib into two nearly semi-circular 
valves, each of which is fringed with stiff 
hairs, and furnished near the middle with 
three minute bristles arranged in a triangle, 
which bristles are extremely irritable, and 
when touched by a fly or other insect cause 
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pinch out During the season of growth 
water copiously every day. Towards No¬ 
vember the plants w'iU show signs of going 
to rest, by making a few short leaves; 
these will be retained during the w'inter, the 
larger summer leaves dying off. The soil 
must never be allowed to become dry, not 
even in winter, at which time the plants 
should be placed in a temperature of 50° by 
night, allowing a rise of some 10° during 
the daytime. During its season of grow th 
it enjoys a night temperature of 60°, with 
75° or 80° by day. Provided the atmo¬ 
sphere of the house or frame (which should 
be moist) suits the plant, all the crowns 
that throw up flower-stems will be found to 
increase naturally by making offsets. 
Many grow this plant under a bell-glass, 
and where the temperature and moisture ef 
a house or frame are not sufficient for its 


Amaryllis that have of late years been brought 
prominently into notice. They are so very dis¬ 
tinct and majestic in appearance that for either 
drawing-room or conservatory decoration they 
arc unsurpassed, and as regards cultivation they 
are about as easy a class of plants as can well 
be grown. In good loam, rotten manure, and 
sand, potted firmly in not over large pots, they 
will last for years. The chief point requiring 
attention is to perfectly ripen off the foliage 
before they are stored away.—J. G. 


MIGNONETTE IN WINTER. 

In order to achieve complete success, Mignonette 
should be sown in pots three times, say in the 
middle of July, the middle of August, and the 
first week in September. The pots must be 
4-in. ones, and be quite clean. Drain them 
thoroughly with broken crocks or bones, fill 
them with a compost of fresh turfy loam, and 
one-third rotten manure well mixed,and if it is 
dry make the whole quite firm in the pots. At 
the time of sowing, cover the seeds with sandy 
loam, give a good soaking of water, and shade 
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the pote until the plants come up. The pots 
should be placed in a pit or frame, not that it is 
necessary that they be covered with glass at all 
times, but in order that in the event of heavy 
rain or boisterous storms, they maybe protected. 
Directly the plants are of sufficient size to handle 
thin them out, retaining not more than five of 
the strongest in each pot, and should these be 
at all spindly or weak, earth them up with a 
little dry soil, and water around the sides of the 
pot. There is nothing that Mignonette is so 
impatient of as stagnant moisture around the 
collar of the plant, and hence it is important 
that the drainage be effective, and the pots after 
the end of August be not exposed to heavy rains, 
and from the end of September until February, 
not a drop of moisture should fall upon the 
plants. Give what water may be necessary at 
the roots ; but later in the season do it so that 
the plants may be dry before the frame is shut 
up for the night. 

The plants first sown will be fit, if properly 
managed, to have a shift into 6-in. pots in the 
end of August; the second lot may be re-potted 
at the end of September ; but the plants last 
raised will not require larger pots than those 
they are sown in until February. By the end 
of September the first raised plants should be 
strong and healthy ; but unless they are wanted 
it will be wise to remove the flower spikes 
directly they can be handled, a practice that will 
add materially to the size of the plant, and one 
that will strengthen the bloom for the winter. 
Now through the winter the following rules must 
be observed in the management of Mignonette: 

First, the place for the blooming plants must be 
cool and close to the glass ; plenty of air must be 
given, but the plants must not be exposed to cold 
cutting draughts, or the foliage will soon turn 
sickly. Secondly, water must be carefully used, 
giving sufficient, but not making the plants sod¬ 
den ; and thirdly, the temperature should not 
exceed, by fire heat, from 40° to 45\ Succession 
plants are best kept in pits or frames. Plunge 
the pots in cinder ashes, water cautiously, and 
give all the air possible without exposing the 
plants to rain. On mild days the sashes may be 
taken entirely off with decided advantage. Pro¬ 
tect from frost on cold nights, and your success 
in growing Mignonette will be complete. If the 
last sown batch receives a shift in February, the 
result will be very large specimens. A good pot 
of Mignonette in the spring should be 2 ft. to 
30 in. nigh, and a bush quite as much in dia¬ 
meter. ____________ F- 


THE FIRE-PLACE IN SUMMER. 

A fire-place, large or small, may not only have 
its unsightliness covered, but it may be made an 
attractive and beautiful feature of the room by 
converting it into a Fernery. It is well, to pre¬ 
vent all injury from water, to have a shallow pan 
or tray made of galvanised iron ; this should fit 
the floor of the fire-place, extending as far for¬ 
ward upon the hearth as may be desirable, with 
its edges turned up all around for about 2 in. 
Ihis is the only expense attending it; all the 
rest is to be furnished by the woods and fields, and 
is vastly more easy to those who live in the 
country than to dwellers in town—though these, 
if they have a taste for rambling, will find a way 
to accomplish it. Moss-covered rocks are pre¬ 
ferable ; these are to be disposed in a natural 
manner ; woods-earth is to fill every crevice be¬ 
tween and under the stones, and fill the pan. 
Bring home Ferns of all kinds as soon as they 
show themselves, taking up good clumps of earth 
with them. Place the kinds known to be tall- 
growing at the rear, the smaller in front, dis¬ 
posing them in an informal manner. Then 
cover all of the earth with sheets and tufts of 
Moss to make a complete carpet of green. If 
in getting the Moss some of the low plants, 
such as Partridge-berry and the like, are taken 
up, so much the better. If the fire-place admits 
of it, arrange some kind of shelf or support 
within the chimney and above the opening, upon 
which may be set pots or fruit cans of Ivy and 
other Vines, which may hang down naturally, or 
be trained along the mantel-piece. Ferns love 
shade, and if supplied with water, will flourish ; 
when any are found not to like it, replace them 
by others. The sole care will be watering ; let 
the soil be moist at all times, but never wet and 
muddy j water by sprinkling, as this will keep 
the plants free of dust and add to their beauty. 
Those who are tond of such things may notonly 


hide the fire-place, but derive much pleasure 
from the care of such a Fernery. —American 
Agriculturist. 


THE SHRUBBERY, 


The Plaited-leaved Guelder Rose 

(Viburnum plicatum).—This is a great improve¬ 
ment on the common Guelder Rose, and deserves 
a place in the greenhouse in April and May. The 
Guelder Roses are not easily forced early. There 
are few hardy plants that need more heat or 
longer time to induce them to flower out of sea¬ 
son. In this respect they resemble the common 
Syriuga, or Mock Orange. Place either of these 
in heat with Lilacs or Laburnums, and they will 
take almost three times as long to open their 
flow'ers as either ; but when they do open them, 
they remind one of summer rather than early 
spring. The blooms of V. plicatum are especially 
pure and beautiful ; the leaves, too, are ex¬ 
quisite, and very different in form from those of 
the Guelder Rose. Mounted singly, the flowerets 
are admirable, for the making of bouquets and in 
trusses, exquisite in vases or in baskets, while 
in pots the plants themselves look well either in 
the greenhouse or sitting-room. In the open air, 
again, they are most useful, coming in on the 
heels of the wild Cherry and the May, and when 
the profusion of white-flowering trees and shrubs 
is on tne wane. Hardly any plants are more 
serviceable in shrubberies than Viburnums, and 
none of these are equal to V. plicatum.—F. 


A WINTER-FLOWERING CLEMATIS. 
This valuable plant is quite hardy and vigorous 
in growth, and bears a profusion of bloom 



Tlie Winter-blooming Clematis, a hardy climber suit- 
aide for walls, &c.; llowera white. 


throughout the winter and spring. It is indeed 
one of the very finest winter-flowering climbing 
plants that we have in cultivation. It is almobt 
evergreen, and continues in leaf and flower 
from the end of November till February. It is 
very effective when seen in a dense isolated mass, 
but it is well suited for covering walls, bowers, 
root-work, Ac. To encourage its winter-flower¬ 
ing habit, it would in all cases, be desirable to 
give it a sunny sheltered position. 


Stable Manure for Plants.— This may 
be used for flowers far fresher than most people 
think. T have grown Asters and Ten Week 
Stocks almost exclusively in it, the manure be¬ 
ing laid by for three weeks and then put into 
boxes with a slight covering of finely sifted 
mould. When the plants were large enough to 
handle, they were transplanted from the boxes 
into pots, leaving about 2 cubic in. of the manure 
round the roots; they continue to grow vigorously 
and I have not the slightest doubt but that they 
will make fine blooming plants. I have used 
very fresh manure with good effect as a top 
dressing for Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ac., in pots. 
—H. G. T. 

Gooseberry Caterpillar. — For many 
years we have had a branch of toe common Gorse 
when in flower put into the middle of each 
Gooseberry bush as early in the Bpring as it can 
be procured, and we find it effectual m keeping 
them free from caterpillar.— M. E. T., Belfast, 
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POULTRY. 

Profits of Poultry.—Formerly it was as- 
serted that poultry was more plague than profit. 
Now we are frequently told that it is more pro¬ 
fitable to keep poultry than to grow corn. This, 
like many other assertions, must be taken for 
what it is worth ; still we do know that with a 
good useful breed of crossbred birds, taken pro- 
per care of and judiciously fed, that poultry 
keeping may be made to return a fair profit. 

Preservation of Egg's. — During the 
spring and summer time when eggs are plentiful, 
people are often at a loss to know what to do 
with them or how to preserve them so that they 
are fit for use at a period when eggs are scarce. 
The following process, for which a patent was 
granted to a Mr. Jayne, of Sheffield, some time 
since, answers, we are told, remarkably well, 
and eggs have been known to keep sound for two 
years : Put into a vessel half a bushel of quick¬ 
lime, one pound of salt, and four ounces of cream 
of tartar, add as much water as will reduce the 
composition to a consistency that a fresh laid egg 
will float in the liquid. 

Crop-bound. —Poultry kept in small places 
often* suffer from being crop-bound. This is 
generally produced by giving the birds a too 
hearty feed of corn late at night, when they, 
after drinking, retire to rest. During the night 
the corn swells, and in the morning the crop is 
found to be a hard undigested mass of food. 
When the birds arc in this state they are gene¬ 
rally very feverish and drink large quantities of 
water, which, of course, increases the distention 
of the crop. After the food has been in the crop 
some sixteen or eighteen hours it begins to turn 
sour, and if the crop is gently squeezed by the 
hand a very unpleasant odour is omitted from 
the bird’s mouth. When it has-reached this 
stage it is necessary to take some measures to 
relieve the bird, otherwise it will soon die. 
Some recommend making a small incision 
at the top of the crop and then extracting 
the food, taking care afterwards to sew up 
the two skins separately. This is a very sim¬ 
ple operation and in most cases a perfect cure is 
effected; but we have a still more simple remedy 
requiring no opening of the crop, which to some 
is so objectionable. We merely tie the bird s 
legs together, sit down on a chair, pour care¬ 
fully down the bird’s throat some warm water, 
taking care not to choke it, then gently 
work the crop about, mixing the water ana food 
together until it becomes a soft mass; then more 
water is poured down the throat and the knead¬ 
ing operation is continued. This is repeated 
until tke crop is quite full, then hold the bead 
of the bird down and gently work the food up 
the gullet and out at tne mouth. If this opera¬ 
tion is properly performed every grain of corn 
can lie removed. A tablespoonful of castor oil 
may be given to cool the body and open the 
bowels. A few hours after a slight meal of bread 
and milk should be given and the bird fed solely 
on soft food for two or three days, when it 
will have quite recovered and may be allowed 
to feed as usual. 

Chickens and Rats.—Which is the best wiy t® 
treat young Chicks directly they are hatched ? I n*« 
been very unsuccessful this season. Also, how «n l w 
j catch rats, as they have eaten a good many?— F. B. 


AQUARIA. 


Yotjk correspondent 
ted of the 19th 


BEETLES AND FISH. 

Newt” in Gakdktixg ItW®***' 

__ „ 1 1 know of no beetle so deetnifr 

tive to ftah, newts, &c. t as the common Boatman, *na** 
attributes the mutilation of one of his newts to the 
of these insects Your correspondent must be mistasei 
as to the agency which caused the newt to lose two onw 
legs, for the “Water Boatman" (Notonecta) is not a ma- 
tlcatory insect, but a suctorial one, and even if theyow" 
necta had attacked and sucked the juices of the newu, 
could not have caused the disappearance of its legs- 
A fight between the reptiles &, I think, the true cause 
of the damage referred to. The loss of the legs wow 
not, however, necessarily prove fatal to the newi, 
those animals have the singular power of renewing 
members, and are indeed exceedingly difflcult to 
when in their adult stage, but as tadpoles be* 01 * 
shedding of the gills they die very readily, and ere tner* 

fore difflcult to rear. _ 

At the same time I quite agree with your con^P 0 ., 
dent that a Water Boatman is not a desirable tag***' 
general aquarium, for as their food consists of the jw 
of small insects and larva which they capture alive, m. 
arc not easily provided with their proper susjenM, 
Nevertheless they are interesting insects to 
rapid movements and extreme activity being , 

noteworthy, as well as the gradual development £n34n 
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tiny, wingless, so If and delicate larra to the strong, and 
beautifully winged imago, which is capable of inflicting 
with its slender, tubular mouth a bite or sting which is 
painful to the human hand, and which causes an irrita¬ 
tion very similar to that produced by a Stinging Nettle. 

Some of the true water beetles of the family Dyticidaj 
are certainly injurious in an aquarium, killing the fish. 
This is particularly the case with the large water beetle 
(Dyticus marginalia), and some of the smaller representa¬ 
tives of the same family will attack and nibble away the 
fins of the fish ; but there are other water beetles of the 
same family which are quite harmless, as, for instance, 
Colymbetes fuscus, and these add greatly to the lively 
appearance of an aquarium, and the requirements of these 
insects in the way of food can very easily be supplied in 
the shape of small shreds of raw meat thrown into the 
water occasionally, but care should be taken not to sup¬ 
ply more food than the beetles require, otherwise its be¬ 
coming decomposed will render the water foul. 

The small creeping water beetles (Hydrobius fuscipes), 
which may be seen running along the Grass or weeds under 
water in almost every i>on dor stream with a bubble of air at- 
t&chedtothe under side of their bodies, giving them asingu- 
larly elegant silvery appearance, may be kept with advan¬ 
tage, as they eat the confervoid growth which is so apt to 
choke the weeds hy producing a green scum round the 
leaves. In July these beetles make cocoons, which 
they attach to the under side of floating leaves, and All 
them with their eggs. A few of the larger silver lined 
beetles (Hydrous caraboides) may also be kept with ad¬ 
vantage, but the largest of our water beetles, (Hydrophi- 
lus piceus), which attains the large size of 1$ in., is very 
destructive to the vegetation, cutting it down and eating 
it in large quantities.— Abbott G. Lakeu. 


The Boatman (Notonecta glauca).—Tour corre¬ 
spondent “ Newt*’ falls into two errors respecting this 
insect in his note on “Beetles and fish.” In the first 
place, the Boatman is not a beetle, but a bug, something 
very different. Secondly, being a hug it cannot bite, 
therefore could not be guilty of amputating the legs of 
his newts. In the order (Hemiptera) to which the Boat¬ 
man belongB all the species have the mouth parts deve¬ 
loped into a beak, by means of which they imbibe the 
juices of plants or the blood of animals. Associated with 
the Boatman in ponds are several other water bugs, all 
interesting, but of such bloodthirsty dispositions as to 
render them entirely unsuitable as inhabitants of an 
aquri urn con taining flah and other unprotected creatures. 
Their favourite mode of attack is to cling to the back of 
a fish and iiriert its sharp, dagger-like beak up to the very 
hilt, sucking its victim’s blood till death ensues. “ Newt ” 
would d > well to banish all water bugs to a separate 
receptacle, but there is no necessity to ostracise all water 
beetles in the same manner. The great water beetle 
(llydroUB piceus) is perfectly harmless in an aquarium, so 
are the merry little Whirligigs (Gyrinus), which keep up 

11 tccss rat evolutions on the surface during sunny weather, 
and subsist upon decaying matter. — E. STEP. 

Glass for Aquarium. —What thickness of glass is 
required for the Bides of an aquarium 12 in. by 24 in. and 

12 in. high ?—J. 8. G. 


THE AVIARY. 


The very best aviary one can possibly have is a 
large room with a southern aspect; cover the 
window with a wire netting, and with a little 
Ingenuity an apparatus may be constructed for 
opening and shutting the sash ; bushes and nests 
are of course necessary, and must be hung up to 
keep mice from disturbing the birds, but nest¬ 
ing materials are quite as essential, and the 
greater the variety, the greater chance there will 
be of the birds building. If there is a chimney- 
place in the room it wfll bo necessary to close 
that up with boards. A catch’m-alive trap for 
mice is most useful as it keeps the nasty little 
vermin under; the seed hoppers had best be 
hung up against the wall. Vary the food accord¬ 
ing to the different kinds of birds you keep, and 
always let them have a full supply of every sort, 
also of clean water, sand, lime-rubbish, and 
scuttle-fish shells, not, of course, forgetting an 
abundant supply of green food. I have about a hun¬ 
dred birds in such a room, where they breed most 
freely, Parrakeets of different kinds, foreign 
Finches, Cardinals, Virginian Nightingales, and 
Canaries. A slip of wood, nailed on the floor 
outside the door, prevents the escape of seed; 
husks and fluff down the stairs, and conduces to 
the harmony of the household. W. T. G. 

Parrots Destroying their Feathers. 
—I presume “W. Hewes ” (page 319) is re¬ 
ferring to an article which appeared in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, No. 12, and entitled “ How 
to Keep a Parrot in Good Health.” I cannot 
help protesting against the very strange direc¬ 
tions given in this article. The writer evidently 
does not understand parrot keeping. The first 
flagrant error made is that a parrot should never 
have a bone to pick, nor any other titbits from 
the dinner table. Now this is the greatest mis¬ 
take one can make. Mr. Hewes’ parrot is pro¬ 
bably eating its feathers and otherwise showing 
cannibal propensities because it has not sufficient 
meat to eat nor to occupy its leisure moments. 
I do not advocate continually giving meat to a 
parrot* bu^it certainly ought not to bo deprived 
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entirely of little luxuries. Variety of food with 
birds is one of the great things to be considered. 
The next error in the article in question, namely, 
“A teaspoonful of water once a day he will 
enjoy, but no trough of water must be placed in 
his cageI need not enlarge ou these extra¬ 
ordinary directions, but all I have to say is that 
if any one follows this advice they deserve to 
lose their pets. The best thing “ W. Hewes ” 
can do with his parrot is to feed it with nourish¬ 
ing food—Hemp, crushed Maize, a bone now and 
then, or any little titbit from the table except 
rich pastry, sop, fruit, Nuts; above all, do not 
forget a constant supply of w'ater, change it as 
many times as you like, but do not keep it away 
from the bird. If possible, give the parrot its 
liberty in an outhouse or room where it will 
have room to fly. This feather destroying 
amongst parrots I consider to be a sort of melan¬ 
choly, or, in plain English, a fit of the blues. 
When a parrot once begins this objectionable 
practice it is a rather difficult matter to cure it 
of it.—A. d’A. 

Disease in Bullfinches.—I have a Bullfinch whose 
feet are continually getting clogged with dirt, no matter 
how clean his cage and perches arc kept. 1 think it must 
be some disease. Can any one suggest a remedy ?—8. F. 

Different Birds in One Cage —May I keep other 
birds in the same cage as Budgerigars! the cage is large. 
I should like to put in one cock Cardinal, one pair of 
Bullfinches, and one pair of Canaries. Also, would they 
be likely to sing, being together T Some bird* will not; 
only twitter or cliirp.—W. Hunt. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Cooking' Eggs. —Eggs when boiled in their 
shells often possess an unpleasant taste, or a dis¬ 
agreeable odour arises when the shell is first 
broken. These two nuisances may easily be got 
rid of by taking a slop-basin with a plate for a 
cover, place four eggs in the basin and pour 
boiling water on them, and by the time they are 
wanted they will be quite cooked and ready for 
use ; the white and the yolk will be of the same 
consistency and there will be no fear of the eggs 
being boiled too hard.—0. N. 

How to Make Wurtzel and Red Currant 
Wines —Will some one kindly give me a good receipt 
for the above ?— Young Housewife. 

Preserving Peas, dec.— Receipt* wanted for bot¬ 
tling or otherwise preserving Peas, Broad Beans, and 
French Beans.—G len. 

Bottling Fruit.— Put the fruit, which must be dry, 
into wide-necked bottles; cork them tightly, and wrap a 
little hay round each. Then set the bottles up to their 
neclu in a pan of cold water and bring gradually to a 
boil. Simmer gently till the fruit is shrunken ; then with 
the contents of one or two bottles fill up the remainder, 
being careful not to break the fruit in so doing. Then 
completely cover witli boiling water, and cork the bottles 
quickly and tightly. Seal them, and keep in a dry, cool 
place.—R uth. 


Leaves for Hotbeds and Mould.— 

On way sides, behind hedges and walls, in gul¬ 
lies and other places in the country the fallen 
leaves collect in tons every year, and are left to 
lie and rot, when, with very little labour they 
might be collected and incorporated with 
manure or formed into compost heaps, to be 
afterwards employed as a rich and nourishing 
dressing to the land. Leaf-mould, cither by it¬ 
self or mixed with othersoils, iseininently suited a 
to the wants of most plants ; for, though it is not 
highly stimulating nature, it encourages root 
action in an extraordinory manner, and indirectly 
in this way promotes the growth of plants in a 
high degree. To heavy soils, if assisted with 
lime, it can hardly be applied in too great a 
quantity for a time—but it is possible to overdo 
it, as has been the case in many kitchen gardens, 
where the orignal loamy staple has almost disap¬ 
peared, under the continual application of leaf- 
mould rendering the soil quite unfit for the pro¬ 
duction of some crops. It is, however, chiefly 
with the utility of leaves for forming hotbeds 
that we have to deal, for it is after they have 
done duty in that way that they come in as pot¬ 
ting soil, &c. No other fermenting materials are 
so easily procurable as tree leaves, and none are 
so well adapted for making hotbeds ; as when 
used in sufficient bulk they will afford a tempera¬ 
ture sufficiently high for any purpose; and, 
while they never ferment violently, they retain 
their heat steadily for a longer period than any 
other material that can be employed, and thiB 
without turning or adding to from January till 
December. Oak leaves are the best that can be 


used for hotbeds, and sometimes they can be 
procured alone in Oak plantations, but generally 
they are only procurable in a mixed state, and 
yet do very well. I may state that Beech leaves, 
which can frequently be collected by themselves, 
are about the worst that can be employed, either 
for hotbed making or forming leaf-mould. They 
are dry and hard, and do not ferment readily, 
and when they come to be employed as manure 
the husks of the Beech mast generate fungi in 
the soil worse than anything I am acquainted 
with. —H. 


House and Window Gardening. 


ROOM PLANTS AND INSECTS. 


There are insects that multiply by hundreds, 
and destroy the labour of months in a very 
short time. Those who have glasshouses can 
control the various insects which destroy foliage 
and prevent plants from flowering, for they 
have only to close the sashes and doors, and to 
light a pile of tobacco refuse, and the insects 
forthwith depart. Ladies, however, who keep 
plants in windows during winter, and on bal¬ 
conies in summer, are not able to do this ; but 
if they possessed a tobacco-loving biped, they 
might devote his admiration at the shrine of 
tobacco to some practical purpose, by requesting 
him to so arrange his morning and evening de¬ 
votions that the smoke of his burnt offerings 
might mingle with the leaves of their pet plants, 
and thus keep their branches and foliage free 
from those jicsts—green fly and red spider. If, 
however, their possessions do not include this 
species of humanity, they can brush away the 
aphis with a feather, by placing the pot upon 
paper, on a stand, and afterwards burning the 


Red spider is not so easily diverted from 
its destructive course ; so it is often needful to 
immerse the whole plant in strong tobacco 
liquor for ten or fifteen minutes, to dislodge 
it from its winter and summer quarters. This 
minute insect is one of the most detestable pests 
which infest house plants, and many a stand of 
plants is ruined through its agency. Its pre¬ 
sence is known by plants not having a healthy 
appearance—when tneir leaves curl up, and their 
bright green hue is gradually assuming a dingy 
loot; under such circumstances apply the 
smallest of microscopes to the under surface of 
the worst looking leaves, and the disastrous 
effects will soon he perceived. The leaf will 
be found covered with red tiny mites, sucking 
out its strength and vigour. 

Geraniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and similar 
plants are the favourite haunts of these red 
marauders, and often they take up their abode 
in foliage for summer and winter unmolested 
because the owner of the plants knew not of 
their peculiar habits. The flowers are not pro¬ 
duced, but the reason is unknown. If badly 
infested, tie something over the top of the pot 
to keep the earth from falling out, and then im¬ 
merse the whole plant in soap suds or tobacco 
liquid. Then take it out and dip it into pure 
water to rinse off the suds or tobacco tho¬ 
roughly. Perhaps the tenderest shoots may be 
injured, but that is no matter, because the 
plants generally need pruning to recover their 
vigour after having been the abiding place of 
insects. 

Ivies are often infested with slugs, which live 
on the under sides of the leaves, and cause 
white spots to appear upon the upper side. A 
sponge dipped in carbolic acid, soap-suds, or 
tobacco water, and wiped over every leaf thus 
affected, will usually cause them to disappear. 
Pure water must be used to wash off the suds ; 
make the latter quite strong. The tiny white 
worms which sometimes appear in the soil of 
house plants, and which feed upon their roots, 
are also most inimical to their health. Roses, 
Carnations, and Geraniums have been injured 
by scattering salt over the surface ; but red pep¬ 
per will destroy them, and yet will not injure 
the growth of the plant. 


_ T8 

or brushed away with an old tooth-brush. This 
insect is very pernicious to all woody plants, as 
it clings to their stems and sucks the life-blood 
out of them. Repeated washings and shower- 
ings will not dislodge it, but a touch of the 
r-nail will destroy it, and often a warm 
of tobacco liquor will make it loosen its 
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nium, a plant which originally came from the 
Cape of Good Hope. These little hairs are fine 
little pipes, through which the dew is carried 
into the cells in the leaf. When the dew begins 
to fall, these hairs are said to stand upright, to 
receive all the dew or rain they can get, and 
when they have received a sufficient quantity 
the hairs fall down again. When a plant is very 
thirsty, it will take in water through its skin, 
as human beings would do when they are dying 
of thirst; but the roots generally suck up all the 
water that the plant requires. You can easily 
find out when a plant in a flower-pot is thirsty, 
by knocking the sides of the pot. A hollow 
sound comes when the earth is dry, and a dull 
sound when it is wet. The leaves also become 
soft, and hang as they do in this picture of a 
thirsty Primula. 

“If plants have too much water andtoo little 
sunshine to make them perspire, they grow 
dropsical and gouty, and the leaves fall as if they 
were thirsty. Here is a picture of a gouty 


tance, the water spreads out like rain, or as it 
does from a watering pot. 

“ Flowers grow verv quickly in hot countries 
because the flower buds get so much direct sun¬ 
shine. The top buds are always the strongest, 
because they get the most sun. These strong 
buds take more than their share of the food that 
lies in the stem, so that the poor little buds that 
lie below’ are starved and have not the strength 
to come out Here is a Geranium whose top 
buds have grow’n in this way. What a tall lank 
plant it looks—not a branch to be seen low’ 
dow'n ! 

“ Now’ I will show you a Geranium that was 
planted at the same time and grew in the same 
greenhouse, but whose top buds were taken off. 
How different it looks—quite bushy and not 
nearly so tall ! 

“A gardener can make his plants grow just the 
shape he w'islics by taking off certain buds. For 
instance, if he finds the plant is growing too tall 
lie nips off the top leaf-bud, and then the buds 
that are low’ down on the stem will have strength 
to glow and come out, because they will get the 
food that is stored up in the stem. If he pre¬ 
fers to have a few’ handsome flowers instead of 
a great uany poor ones, he knows w’here the 
flower-.uds lie, and nips a few of them off. 

“Never let flowers remain on the stem w’hen 
they begin to fade, for directly they fade the 
seeds begin to form. Seeds take a great deal of 
food, even more than flowers. You cannot have 


TOWN AND WINDOW GARDENING.* 
This is an illustrated little book consisting of a 
course of sixteen lectures, from w’hich much in- 


plant. 

“Though the leaves fall as if they were thirsty, 
you would soon discover that this is not the case, 
foFon striking the sides of the flow’er-pot, a very 
dull sound is made, which shows that it has had 
too much water, instead of too little, and has 
had no sun to make it perspire. When you 
water a plant, you w’ant the water to sink down 
to the roots, so that they may suck it up and 
carry it to the leaves. Go on watering, thcre- 


A Thirsty Plant (Primula). 

struction may be gained in respect to plants by 
those entirely unacquainted w’ith their culture, 
as will be seen by the following extracts and 
the accompanying woodcuts. 

“ Plants that live in countries like England, 
where rain is constantly falling, have a great 


Geranium pruned ; top bud taken off. 


fore, till you see some w’ater runs out through 
the holes at the bottom. vlT - A - 1 — A - 


seeds and good flowers. When plants are kept 
in small pots their roots cannot suck up much 
sap, and then the sap in the plant becomes thick. 
Thick sap, I told you, has a good deal of pro¬ 
toplasm, and it is this thick sap upon w’hich 
flower-buds feed. Directly you put a plant into 
a large pot the leaves begin to grow very quickly 
and very few flowers appear. The roots suck 
up water and the sap grows thin. 

“I will now turn out this Geranium, that you 
may see how the roots are twisted round and 
round, and how none of them stick to the sides 
of the pot. I told you that flow’er-pots must be 
quite clean and dry. This Geranium has been 

S lanted in a very clean pot. If the least bit of 
irt is left in the pot, the young tender roots 
will stick to the sides and be torn and injured 
when the plant is removed. Most plants can be 
transplanted at any part of the year from flower¬ 
pots, but it is much more difficult to transplant 
one that is growing in the earth, because the new- 
little root-fibres travel a long distance in search 
of w-ater. Geraniums will not bear to be taken 
out of a pot and put into the earth. The only 
way is to sink the plant and pot into the earth. 


Water your plants 
the summer before the sun rises. J' 
w’ater on to a burning leaf, the w'ater becomes 

passing 


in 

If you pour 


instead of 

Copy Nature : when a 
„ is always cloudy. 

“I hope you will understand how important it 
is that leaves should be kept as clean as the skfci 
of our bodies. Directly they look the least dirty, 
x t in a smoky tow r n 
« . w 'ery clean water, and 

a little soap, not too much, or it will fill up the 
pores ; ’ " ’ ' 

wash oi 
of sponge, 
clean water and 
child’s face. 

are made and the all-important 
to do, I feel quite sorry when I look at 


hot and scalds the leaf, 
through the pores, 
shower falls the sky 

is that leaves should be kept 


which they will soon do if kept 
or living room, get some v< 


spread the leaf on your hand and quickly 
ff the dirt with your other hand or a piece 
The soap must be rinsed off with 
’ wiped dry, just as you would a 
Now that I understand how leaves 
work they have 
’ t a dirty 

in a window, and long to tell the 


0 . i owners 

„ Remember that the under¬ 
side of a leaf must also be washed, as there are 
so many pores on that side, and the stems of a 
plant w hen they are green. I will now wash a 
few’ of these leaves to show you how they should 
be done. If the leaves are very fine and small, 
like this on this plant called French Lavender, 
you should wash them by squirting water over 
them, or if they are in a flower pot you can turn 
them Upside-down and hold the earth in with 
your hand, and rinse them backward and for¬ 
ward in the water. Of course you would not do 
this if the plant had flowers or seeds. This 
little squirt will cost three-pence. By putting 
a finger in the front of the hole at a little dis* 


A Gouty Plant. 

many more pores than plants that live in hot or 
dry countries. They perspire a great deal, and 
so get rid of the water that the roots suck up 
out of the wet earth. In dry countries a great 
deal of dew falls at night, and the leaves are 
often covered with fine little hairs, such as you 
see on the leaves of this Geranium or Pelargo- 


The Shrubby Convolvulus (C. Cneo- 
ram).—This is a dwarf shrubby free-flowering 
species, well worth culture as a pot-plant, for 
window decoration. Its foliage is of a silvery 
or glaucous tint, and the flowers are each the 
size of half-a-crown, of pearly whiteness, with a 
pale letqon centre.—J. S. 


By Catherine M. Buckton. London : Loi 
/Z Company. 
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and no more. We must next separate the bark 
from the stem along both sides of the vertical 
cut with the thin ivory handle of the budding 
knife, so as to allow the strip of bark attached 
to the bud to be introduced. Holding the bud 
in the left hand by its leaf-stalk, we insert it 
underneath those portions of the bark which 
have been lifted up by the budding-knife, push¬ 
ing it gently downwards as far as it will go, and 
pressing it firmly into contact with the young 
wood of the stock. When the upper portion of 
the bark of the bud rises beyond the horizontal 
incision, it is cut oft' level with it. The bud 
being in its place, the junction is bound round 
with worsted, as shown at B and C. A double 
layer of worsted is first wound round the upper 
part of the graft, so as to bind the angles made 
by the two incisions firmly together, continuing 
the operation downwards past the lowest part of 
the vertical cut. The end of the worsted is 
passed through the last loop of the ligature and 
drawn tight. The ligatures are allowed to remain 
on the grafts until the stock is ready for pruning, 
which takes place about a fortnight or three 
weeks after budding in the case of growing eyes, 
and not until the spring when dormant buds are 
grafted. To remove the ligatures, we cut through 


BUDDING ROSES. 

rms operation can only be performed when the 
apis flowing freely ; but the results are di.i'e- 
■ent according as wo perform the operation in 
:be summer or autumn. In the first case the 
jdil or eye may at once develop into a shoot and 
doom ; in the second, the eye seems, as it were, 
;o go to sleep only to wake up in the following 
ipring. Hence arises the difference between 
.lowing and dormant eyes. In taking off the 
!.u.l we hold the branch with the left hand, the 
urger end towards the wrist, keeping it steady 
ittween the finger and thumb. The budding- 
knife is held in the right hand and kept firm by 
the four fingers, which must be closed upon it. 
The thumb of the right liand is pressed against 
the shoot just under the eye which is to be cut 
out, so as to stiengtheu and direct the move¬ 
ments of the hand. The blade of the knife is 
then inserted at abcut 3-5th in. al>ove the bud, 
so as just to pass through the bark. The blade 
of the knife is now earned in a downward direc¬ 
ts a past the bud, separating it partially from 
the shoot and leaving attached to u a strip of 


Fig. 1.—Budding on the Standard Brier 


—The Manetti Stock, showing the bark 
opened ready to receive the bud. 


the worsted on the opposite side of the stock to 


Urk about & in. wide, and stopping at about 
i in. below the eye. The blade of the knife 
must now be gently withdrawn sideways and 
the bud separated from the shoot by cutting off 
the loose strip of bark with the eye attached by 
transverse cut from the outside. This is shown 
at D and E, fig. 1. Take hold of the bud ly 
its leaf-Btalk, and, turning over towards your¬ 
self, slice off the thin layer of young wood winch 
ma y be noticed on the upper portion. This ope¬ 
ration is greatly facilitated by slightly bending 
the upper part which has been cut slanting, 
'difcu the young wood will separate from the 
'■ark, and may be taken off with the point of 
the knife. This operation must be performed 
"ith gentleness ana care, so that we may not 
mjure the root of the bud. Rather than lun the 
risk of injury, we may even leave a small portion 
°f the young wood adhering to the bark, espe- 
cially when the sap is strong in the shoot. We 
! >uist previously have made two incisions in its 
k jk at right angles to each other in the form of 
u T, the upright cut being parallel to the stem 
the stock, as shown in fig. 2. The horizontal 
‘ncision should pass half-way round the stem, 
and the vertical incision from 1 l-5th in. 1o 
! “ in. in length. These two incisions should 
just pass through the bark of the stem or stock, 


that where the bud is placed so as to avoid all 
chance of accidents. 

Fig. 1 shows a Brier stock budded to form 
a standard Rose tree. F ~ l Al ~ ‘ 1 ‘ 


_ Fig. 2 shows the base of 

a Manetti stock prepared to receive the Rose 
bud to form a dwarf Rose tree. The operation 
is exactly the same in both cases, and the buds 
are prepared the same also. J. L. 


Rustic Picture Frames.— Pretty frames 
may lie made with Nuts and cones. I lately 
saw some made of Beech-nut shells, fully open, 
along with others not so far advanced, Acorns, 
Hazel Nuts, and numerous small cones of dif¬ 
ferent sorts, the whole forming a pretty and 
effective frame, which may be either square, 
oval, circular, or hexagonal. A piece of strong 
cardboard is brushed over with glue, in which 
the Nuts are set on a groundwork of dried 
Lichens. The larger cones are generally placed 
singly, but the smaller Nuts are mixed and 
grouped together. When finished, the cones and 
other parts receive a slight coating of varnish. 
Where plenty of cones and Nuts can be had, 
very pleasing combinations might be made in this 
way.—J. M. 
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rich soil and abundant supplies of water when 
well established. A too confined atmosphere 
combined with the dull sunless season would 
also account for the plants not flowering. Place 
them now in a cold frame, leaving on a little air 
at night, throwing open the sashes for an hour 
or two in the morning in tine weather. This 
treatment will arrest leaf-growth, and may cause 
the flower-heads to develop.—J. C. B. 

339.—Ink for Zinc Labels.— Verdigris, 
\ oz.; sal ammoniac, $ oz. ; tine lampblack, 
| oz. ; good vinegar, 1 pint. Mix thoroughly. 
A quill pen only should be used.—0. W. Q. 

444.— Club in Cabbages.— Destroy the 
club-rooted plants if you have plenty without 
them. If not, pare off the knobs and rinse the 
roots in strong soot and water at planting.— 
Earlie Yorke. 

- Throw away the club Cabbages if you 

can afford to do so. If not, pick open the club 
with the thumb nail and take out the grub ; dip 
the roots in soot and water, but many of them 
may not heart.—E. S. 

448.—Fuchsia Leaves Curling.— Look 
under the leaves with a lens, and probably will 
be found a minute insect (the red spider) which 
poisons as it bites. If there is any apjjearan.ee 
of a tine web on the plants they have the spider 
very strong, and are in a bad way. A frequent 
use of the syringe under the leaves is the only 
cure I know of.—E. S. 

442.—Wireworms and Roses. —Put 
pieces of Potato on the point of a stick, and 
bury them about 2 in. or 3 in. under the surface 
of the soil; these should be examined every day, 
and the wireworms collected and burned. The 
remedy I have to get rid of wireworms records 
that a gentleman who tried this method in a 
border of Carnations captured 63G0 at three 
takings ; the number of traps set were 106, and 
the average number of wireworms per trap was 
twenty, and he cleared the border in a fort¬ 
night.— B. Field. 

454.—Heating Greenhouses by Gas. 
—The gas jet I use is inside the greenhouse, but 
enclosed in a small upright cylinder communi¬ 
cating with the horizontal tube. The health of 
plants cannot be injured on account of the out¬ 
side ventilating shaft through which all fumes 
escape. The heat is easily regulated, and I find 
the whole apparatus quite satisfactory, and a 
greenhouse much larger than the one I possess 
could be well heated by the same means.— 
Veritas. 

283.—Preserved Flowers. —The follow¬ 
ing method is much practised in Germany, where 
flower drying is brought to perfection. Procure 
Borne white sand and wash it until it ceases to 
discolour the water ; then make it hot and mix 
with it a small piece of stearin. Take a tine- 
meshed sieve and place it on a board ; cut your 
flowers when perfectly dry with a short piece of 
Btem, and place them in the sieve in a natural 
position. Fill up carefully with sand until the 
flowers are well covered, and place them, if fine 
weather, in the open air, or, better still, in an 
unshaded greenhouse. In about ten days, if the 
weather is hot, the board may be withdrawn, 
when the sand will come away from the flowers. 
Drying flowers requires much practice. You 
will probably fail many times before you succeed 
in doing them well.—C. 

Paraffin Lamp Stoves for Green¬ 
houses. — I had some experience with the 
above last winter, having a greenhouse 15 ft. 
by 8 ft. with about 500 plants to protect. I 
tried several of the petroleum-heating stoves in 
ordinary use, but found none of them answer 
in the extreme frost. I then made some paraf¬ 
fin lamp stoves with vaporising pans on the 
top. These did very well, for although the 
thermometer registered 20° of frost outside, the 
temperature inside the greenhouse was over 40°. 
As a result of my experiments, I am of opinion 
that paraffin lamps alone, without the aid of 
steam, will not preserve the plants from injury, 
as the heat is too dry. With the addition of 
the vaporising pan, however, I had to complain 
of neither smoke nor smell, neither was any light 
visible from outside in the night, as the lamps were 
covered by the pans. I also successfully tried 
the plant propagator across the end of the house 
with a galvanised iron pit and pan made for the 
purpose, with a lamp stove underneath to heat 
the water.—W. M. R. 


Plants and Galvanised Wire.— Is galvanised 

wire injurious to Rosea, Wistarias, and other creepers 
which may be trained to it?— Westlake. [It has been 
stated that such wire injures plants, but we have seen 
plants do famously trained to it and we have r.o good 
proof that it is injurious. It might be well to paint the 
wire.] 

Burghley Cultivator.— New Subscriber.— This was 
figured in Gardening Illustrated, April 12, p. 76, 
and if the figure be Bhown to any intelligent blacksmith 
he will soon make one. 

Picking off Blooms of Auriculas.— Should the 
blooms be picked otf fresh-potted Auriculas which 
bloomed in spring? [Yes, as fast as they appear.] 

Hardiness of Wistaria —P. P —The Wistaria is 
perfectly hardy, hut flowers best in a warm, sunny situa¬ 
tion. You can obtain plants from the nursery you 
name. 

Soil for Plants.— J. IT. B — Leaf-mould is leaves 
decayed to fine soil. Good garden mould, peat, and 
sand, will fonn a fair compost for many plants. 

A Reader, Macclesfield.— There are no good books now 
in print on the subject you name. 

Dockleaf Fern.—./. G. S.— Pot it in sandy soil and 
place it in a shady place out of doors. 

Names of Plants. — W., Clapham Park. Tholarge 
leaf is the Two-coloured Spiderwort (Tradcscantia dis¬ 
color), the other is the Striped Spiderwort (T. vittata); 

3, Eucomis punctata.- Zanzibar. — The Fuchsia looks 

like one named Earl of Beaconsfleld, hut it arrived in too 
had a condition to be certain. Give the plants plenty of 
water, and a little manure water once or twice a week. 

- Ilopton.— 1, Tradcscantia zebrina ; 2, probably S, m- 

pervivum of some kind, send flowers; 3, Mesemliryanthe- 
mum cordifolium variegatum.- A Reader,Macclesfield. 

Begonia nitida.- Jiamba, Flowering Shrub.— Andro¬ 

meda pulverulenta. - Green Flower.— The Green Christ¬ 
mas Rose (Helleborus viridis). 

Miniature Roses.— if. P.— Any good nurseryman. 

“Gardening Illustrated” Binding. — Young 
Housewife. Repeat your question at the end of the 
year. 

Florop Lilies. — Your question amounts to an 
advertisement. Apply to any good nurseryman. 

Questions. 

471. An Amateur’s Greenhouse.— Will the 
amateur who kindlygave us his experience in greenhouse 
building in No. 14 have the kindness to answer the fol¬ 
lowing questions ? Is the stove inside or outside ? How 
often does it require feeding ? Is coke or coal preferable, 
and which is moBt economical ? Is the preference gene¬ 
rally givent to flues or hot-water pipes?- Florophilus. 

472 —Tea Roses for a Vinery —Will some Ro* 
sarian Inform me as to the best Tea Roses for planting in 
a Vinery from which the Vines have been removed? 
The Roses are to ltc planted outside, and led into the 
house the same as tho Vines were, and to be trained on 
the wires. The house is about 70 ft. long by 14 ft. wide, 
unequal span, and heated with four rows of 4-in. pipes in 
front. Cup shaped Roses, white, yellow, fawn, or cop¬ 
per coloured, will be most appreciated. The liorder is 
well made of leaf-mould and stable manure. Hints as to 
culture for early bloom yvill be acceptable, also distance 
from plant to plant. I have a few pot plants of Matochal 
Niel, Isabella Gray, and climbing Devoniensis. What can 
I add of equal merit, abundance of flne bloom being the 
main object?—O mega. 

473 — Vegetable Marrows Turning Yellow - 
Last year I planted some Vegetable Marrows on a heap 
of stable manure. The plants grew well, but wheu the 
fruit began to form the flowers seemed to have some dif¬ 
ficulty in dropping off, and that part of the fruit next to 
the flower turned yellow, and the whole gradually de¬ 
cayed away. I am trying again this year, and wish to 
know how to treat them should the disease again ar 
pear.-R. B. 

474.—Davallia Nova Zealandica.—How should 
tills be treated ? The fronds of mine turn black just be¬ 
fore arriving at maturity.— Inquirer. 

474. -Potting Camellias and Azaleas.— Is it 
too late to pot these now ?—Constant Reader, South¬ 
ampton. 

476. — Cutting Fronds from Maiden-hair 
Fems —Is it best to cut off the fronds of Maiden-hair 
Ferns at a certain stage ? or should they be allowed to 
remain? 

477. —Bishop’s Dwarf Pea. If any of the readers 
of Gardening have tried Bishop's Dwarf Long Pod Pea, 
will they kindly state its merits?— Earlie Yorke. 

478. — Plants for Outside of Window —What 
pot plants will grow well on a wire stand placed on the 
lead on the top of a bay-window, aspect east, rather cold 
and windy, but good air and sun till noon ?—Inquirer. 

479 — Sowing Seeds of the Royal Fern.— I have 
some plants of Osmunda regalls snowing fruit; the 
spikes are shrunk, and the spores, I suppose, are ripe. I 
want to raise some seedlings from them, and shall feel 
obliged if any experienced hand can tell me when to pluck 
the spores and when and how to sow them.—F ern. 

480.— Maiden-hair Perns in Rooms. —Howshould 
these be treated ?— Agnes D. 

481— Growing Ivy in Rooms.— Will some one 
give me instructions about the healthy growing of Ivy in 
rooms, how often the plants require watering, Ac?— 
Agnes D. 

482 — Araucaria imbricata Seed.- Would some 
correspondent inform me how to grow the above-named 
plant from seeds and what treatment they require ?— 
P. W. 

488.—Ivy and Ferns for Window Boxes. 
— I have several window-boxes filled with FernB and 
Ivy, and have had wire netting fitted at the back for the 
latter to run up. They are intended for grate screens, 
but the Ivy grows so slowly that they are no screen what¬ 
ever, and the netting looks ugly. Is there any quick- 
growing creeper that would be suitable ? I tried to get 
German Ivy, Dut failed. —Ruth. 


484. —How to Treat Arum Lilies.—I have a fine 
Arum Lily, or rather eight, for the one has increased in 
that number; they are all in one pot, about 10 in. in dia¬ 
meter and appear to be very flourishing. Last year I had 
five flowers all out at once, and at present 1 have one 
very flne bloom. Should I divide them, or how should 
they be treated ? 

485. -Dracaenas and Crotons.— I would like the 
names of say six Dracaenas suitable for greenhouse cul¬ 
ture, contrasts in colour. If Crotons will do with the 
same temperature, half-a-dozen of them also. —P. B. 

486 —Planting Lily of the Valley.- When is the 
best time for planting these in the open ground ? - 
J. G. H. 

487 — Worms in the Garden —My garden is in¬ 
fested with worms; should they be destroyed, and if so, 
how ?—J. M. 

488.— Potting Auriculas —When is the most suit¬ 
able time for repotting these plants, also best mode of 
treatment for pot culture ?— Amateur, Belfast. 

489 — Heating Small Conservatory —Can any 
brother subscriber advise me as to the feasibility of the 
following idea? I propose having a small tank, say 4 in. 
deep, to contain water, and heated underneath by a pe¬ 
troleum lamp underneath llie stage of conservatory 1 
take it this would warm the place all right, but would 
the top of the tank serve as a mild hotbed for forcing if 

I lots were placed on it in a lied of Cocoa waste, Ac. Y I 
lave one of Hinks' duplex conservatory lamp stoves, but 1 
presume a cooking stove to lit close to bottom of tauk 
would be preferable.— Amateur Florist. 

490.— Flowers for Ferneries - In a small suburban 

f ;arden I have several pieces of rockwork planted with 
lardy Kerns; hut when frost comes my Ferns, of course, 
turn brown and ragged, and finally die down till May, 
when they spring up again. What can I plant my Fer¬ 
neries with to make them look green and pretty during 
the winter months, which will be done with by the time 
the Fems will want all the room? Would Violets or 
Primroses if planted in the autumn bloom as they do in 
the woods in the spring?— Subscriber. 

491. — Gladioli not Flowering. — I have some 
Gladiolus bulbs not yet showing any flower-spike, and 
the leaves at the ends are beginning to turn yellow, some 
of them half-way down. Can I do anything to restore 
them?—J. W. B. 

492.— Climbing Roses for Greenhouse —I ha;r 
a small lean-to greenhouse, and have planted Matocba 
Niel and Gloire ue Dijon Roses in it. I now want a good 
dark coloured one to grow with these. Will some or.e 
kindly name one or two ?—W. H. L. 

493 — Water-proofing for Frames.—I want some 
water-proof material as a substitute for glass for pit 
frames. Would white cotton or linen painted answer? — 
W. N. G. 

Mottoes for Flower Show?. -Can any one sug 
gest a few suitable inscriptions or mottoes to put up on 
arches and entrances to flower show, such as are usually 
put up at flower Bhows ?—J. H. 


Hardy Gaoti as Window Plants.— 

These will succeed, with very little attention, 
either in a sunny or shady position. They can 
easily be cleaned of dust by washing, and the 
great variety of form which they possess renders 
them exceedingly interesting. Mr. Boiler, of 
South Row, Kensal New Town, exhibited a 
large collection of them at a children’s flower 
show at St. Pancras the other day. They were 
arranged in complete collections in little glass 
cases, a way in wnich they are most convenient 
to attend to, and their cheapness renders them 
easy to obtain. 

Children's Flower Shows.— One of the 
greatest successes in the way of flower shows 
for children we have seen is one in connection 
with the Aldenham Street Sunday School, St. 
Pancras. Their show was held on Saturday last 
in the St. Pancras Vestry, and there were 
brought together hundreds of well-grown plants 
cultivated m windows by the children. Liberal 
prizes are yearly offered for such plants os Fuch¬ 
sias, Mignonette, and other simple and easily- 
grown things. Plants are at times presented to 
the children to grow for the show the next year. 
Such ways of cultivating a taste for flowers 
among children should be more general, and the 
promoters of such shows deserve every possible 
encouragement that can be given them. 

Ammonia for Flowers.— A lady corre¬ 
spondent of the Country Gentleman does well in 
reminding window flower growers of an old but 
nearly forgotten fact, that a few drops of Harts¬ 
horn in the water given to plants is an excellent 
fertiliser. It iB worth all other “concentrated ” 
manures for this purpose. 

Flowers in Sand.— Many pretty little 
blossoms of bulbs of Violets, Primroses, and 
other flowers having short stalks, will kec p fresh 
for a long time if each flower be pricked into a 
saucer or plate of wet sand. The great advantage 
of the sana over water used in the usual way is 
that each bloom remains in its place just where 
fixed. I always keep a flat glass dish, filled as 
stated above, on my Bide-board, and as the 
flowers decay I remove them, and stick in a few 
more in their places.—0. 
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With Illustrations, one Volume, 8vo, 25s., cloth, handsomely bound, 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 


“ For a long time toe have not read a more interesting and instructive bool ; than this .” — “ Times.” 


The Saturday Review. 

“A clearly and 
cleverly written work, 
thoroughly illustrated. 
The author is not bitten 
by any Gallic mania, but 
retains the keen love of 
Nature, which is the 
safest and truest in¬ 
stinct.” 


The Field. 

“It will be seen by 
these particulars that the 
book treats on a great 
variety of subjects ; and 
when we add that it 
contains many beautiful 
wood engravings, our 
readers will be able to 
form some idea of the 
exhaustive way in which 
the work has been carried 
out.” 


The City Press. 

“To the practical 
horticulturist it is as 
necessary a book as to 
the member of a board 
* in esse * and * in posse.’ 
If it is worth reading as 
a new and original guide 
to the out-door attractions 
of Paris, so it is worth 
reading and keeping for 
its manifold practical 
suggestions and whole¬ 
some criticisms on the 
aspects and productions 
of French and English 
gardens.” 



t&m*r\ 





/ ’’it* * 




Trees and Buildings (example of Illustrations). 


Court Circular. 

“ This is a book that 
we can recommend not 
only to people about to 
visit Paris, but to owners 
of conservatories, 
Vineries, fruit gardens, 
nursery gardens, <kc., as 
it is full of information 
on every subject con¬ 
nected with plants, fruit, 
vegetables, and trees.” 


The AOienctum. 

“With reference to 
the especial subjects of 
which it treats, Paris has 
never before been so 
thoroughly laid open, not 
merely to visitors, but to 
Parisians, who of 
course know less about 
it as a whole than 
strangers.” 


The Gardener's Magazine. 

“ Paris is the best 
known of any city in the 
world, and has been de¬ 
scribed a thousand times, 
but this book contains 
cprte a new and fresh 
revelation of its rural 
aspects and the results of 
its municipal economy. 
Its object is evidently to 
institute comparisons, 
and to establish conclu¬ 
sions with the strictest 
impartiality.” 


With Many Fine Illustrationa 

LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET; 

AND 

“THE GARDEN” OFFICE, 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
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T EA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING <fc CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 


Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

• Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fisli, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. I ontederia 
crassi]«s as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
\ and liog Plants. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


F 


OR 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c., &c. 

r\ G. VAN TUBERGEN, Haarlem, 

Holland.—Wholesale Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs 
will be sent free to the Trade on application to Messrs. 
R. SiLBERRAD & Son, 15 Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C. 


Y OUNG VINES, Clean and Healthy.— 

Black Hambro', 4 ft. to 5 ft. high, 2s. 6d. each ; 
Lady Downes, Black Hambro', and Gros Col man, in 8-in. 
and 10-in. pots, from 3s. each, exclusive of package.— 
Wm. Hartley, West View, Hipperholme, Halifax. 


I riLECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

Lrf PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed., I stamp. Repairs 
and alterations.— Dale & Crampton, 4, Little Britain, E.C 



R IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer. 
90, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Comhiil, Lon don. 

DEAFNE’SS. 

FV. E. J. SILVERTON’S great remedy 

_i for deafness and noises in the ears is too 

valuable to be overlooked by any person afflicted with 
this disease ; great numbers of people are deriving bei c- 
flt. 2/6 per box of every chemist and all wholesale Lon¬ 
don houses. Send for the Rev. E. J. Silverton’s 4 Health 
Advocate " (free), Park Street, Nottingham. 

Dr. NICHOLS' 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia. Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porriuge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, «tc.—8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS' 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ac. 


R 


A S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta¬ 
neous copies of letters, *c.. taken by the newl y 
invented CHROMOGRAPU. Complete 12s. (instructions 
post free) E. TANN, 76, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
Holborn, W.C. N. D— Sample of Turn's celebrated paper 
collar* sent for 6d. 


1VTEIGHBOURS’ CELEBRATED BEE- 

_L\ HIVES, Philadelphia Exhibition, 1S70 ; Paris Ex¬ 
hibition, 1867, 1878. Three Silver Prize Medals awarded 
to George Neighbour <fc Sons. 

NEIGHBOURS' IMPROVED 
COTTAGE BEE HIVE, 

As originally 
introduced by 
Geo. Neighbour <fc 
Sons, 

•working three 
bell-glasses, 
is neatly and 
strongly made of 
Btraw; it has three 
windows in the 
lower Hive. 

This Hive will be 
found to possess 
many practical 
advantages, and is 
more easy of 
management than 
any other Bee-hive 
that has been 
introduced. 

Price, complete, £1 15a ; stand for ditto, 10s. 6d. 

BAR FRAME HIVES of most approved construction, 
at 7s. 6d., 128. 6d., to 26s. each. 

PHILADELPHIA FRAME HIVES, complete, with 
cover and stand, 42s. 

An Italian Alp Queen, with full directions for uniting 
to Black Stocks, at current prices. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEES. Stocks and swarms 
may be obtained as heretofore. 

“THE APIARY." By ALFRED NEIGHBOUR. 6s, 
postage 5<L 

A newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved hives, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 127, High Holbom, 
W.C. ; or 149, Regent Street, Loudon, W. 



H 


OKTICULTURAL GLASS.— Boote 

& Million. Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 

T OHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Established 

fj 1805), MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKER to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE. TENT, ami SHED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies, <fcc. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second-hand BUNT- 
ING, «fec. Sample book of Garden Specialities, free by 
post, 2 8tamps. The “ GWYNFE " PATENT HAMMOCK 
TENT COMBINED can be seen erected at 48, LONG 
LANE, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

C OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loo e), 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack, 5 sacks 25s., 
12 for 453., or 36s. per ton Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton; sacks 4<1. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—Ss. Gd. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobaeeo Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, &c. Write for free ITice List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W\C. 

Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

C AN be obtained in all sizes and qualities 

of BETH AM <fe SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E.C. B. <fc Son have always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 16-in. f 20-in. by 
18-in., in 16-oz. and 21 -oz. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Od. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd., EastBrixton. 


piSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

VX many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.— Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 
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RAILWAY GUIDE AND HOTEL 
DIRECTORY. 

In and out of every town without a second reference. 
ABC and every other system combined. 6d. monthly, 
of all booksellers.—Advertisements of hotels, *c., re¬ 
ceived at Publishing Office, 11, Wellington St., Strand. 


]\/TATS, MATS, Netting, Tiffany, Tar- 

paulin, Ropes, Lines, Twines. Price lists on 
application.—J. Blackburn*Sons, 4 and 5, Wormwood 
Street, E.C. 


JUDSON’S GOLD PAINT. 


Tor Re-gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 
For Gilding Lamp Stands and Gas Fittings, 
For Renewing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, Bilk, or Leather, 
For Gilding Wing Feathere, 

For Artistic Cabinet and Basket Work, 

And for a Thousand Useful and Domestic 
Purposes. 

Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 
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EVERY REQUISITE 

For GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, or 
CONSERVATORY, 

AT LOWEST PRICES. 

Send for Detailed Lists. 



Cox's Quay, Lower Thames Street i 
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GARDENING 

Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 0d. ; post free, 01 

Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country' 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the cou.O’V. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Car:!.,, c.c., application should be 
made to him. 


tar SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the follow¬ 
ing rates :— 

Per Year . 6s. 6d. 

Per Half-Year. 3s. 3d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, ljd. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be .filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


Please to send me GARDEN ISO ILLUSTRATED 
for One Year, commencing _ 


for which I enclose 


force. Gd. 


Name 


Address 


Date _ 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to—“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 
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ROCKERIES AND WATERFALLS. 


It is only in gardens whero a good supply 
of running water can be obtained that 
waterfalls similar to the one illustrated can 
be formed; but often the water from the 
overllowing of small ponds or lakes, or even 
the waste clean water from tho house and 
the drainage from the land, might be 
utilised for forming miniature waterfalls, 
than which there is nothing adds more to 


The view of the waterfall in the gardens at 
Dunorlan, Tunbridge Wells, of which the 
accompanying is an illustration, is obtained 
through the trees, and the splashing of the 
spray falls pleasantly on the ear. This 
charming bit of scenery is one of the best 
features of the place. The great masses of 
imitation rocks are artistically and natu¬ 
rally disposed, and are draped with Coto- 
neaster, Periwinkle, Berberis, Escallonia 
macrantha, and clumps of Lastrea, Os- 


banks of this are embellished with jutting 
masses of rock work, partly draped with hardy 
Heaths and other plants in keeping with 
the surroundings. The grounds around 
the waterfall, and by the borders of the 
stream, are not mown ; and, being agreeably 
undulated, a very natural effect is the 
result. Here tall and graceful wild Grasses 
and noble British plants are allowed to 
develop themselves in a natural and proper 
manner. 



ROCKWORK AND WATERFALL IN THE GARDENS AT DUNORLAN, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


the charm of a garden if the banks are 
well built up with stones or even roots of 
trees, and tastefully planted with subjects 
which delight in a moist situation. As 
a piece of rockwork and cascade the 
scene shown in the cut has only one fault, 
j nd that is, the bridge is one of those too 
obviously placed where it is not wanted. 
The formation of rustic bridges where 
there is not a real and obvious need for 
them is a very doubtful practice indeed. 


munda, and other British Ferns, while the j 
feathery Birch and sombre Conifers which ! 
tower overhead on either side, add interest j 
and effect to the whole arrangement. Below ! 
the cascade is a small pond planted with 
Nymphaeas and other choice aquatics, the 
turfy banks being margined with Typha 
palustris, common yellow Iris, coarse Sedges, 
and other appropriate waterside vegetation. 
From the pond a stream trickles through 
the lower portion of the grounds, and the 


The Royal Fern.— At page 202 it is stated 
“Some people have doubted whether the Os- 
munda regalia deserves to be called royal,” &c. 
We must, I think, go back into remote and 
mystic times for this “royal ” appellation. Ge¬ 
rard, tho herbalist, as is referred to by Ed. New¬ 
man, calls it the “ Heart of Osman, the Water¬ 
man.” I believe the old legend is somewhat in 
this way : Two men, not of equal degree, loved 
a fair Saxon lady. She favoured Osman, tho 
waterman. The rival slew him, and it was said 
saved the heart of Osman—who really was 
himself of royal descent—and used it to decoy 
fish. I fancy that the Fern rhizoma has there- 
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fore some appearance similar to the human 
heart when cut, according to Gerard, and hence 
the old legend.—W. B. H. 


PANSIES. 

Situation. —The present season, so unfavour¬ 
able for bedding plants generally, has been par¬ 
ticularly suitable to Pansies, and those who have 
a good stock of these beautiful flowers have been 
rewarded by a splendid and lasting display. 
Belonging by nature to a more northerly region 
than the south of England, the wild Viola 
tricolor is one of the commonest weeds in 
Scotland ; they may still be grown in the 
south, provided they are sheltered from the 
midday sun. A north, or, better still, a 
north-east exposure suits them capitally, if they 
are sheltered by tall trees or buildings so that 
they get the cool sun of the early morning hours 
only. 

HOW to Raise. —For border decoration 
the best way is to grow them from seed, and the 
best variety for the tyro to begin with is the Bel¬ 
gian. They are more hardy as seedlings, and 
more robust as plants than the other kinds, and 
have the additional advantage of yielding a 
greater variety of colours. The seed should be 
sown in July or August in pans of light leafy 
soil, such as sand, leaf-mould, axd mould from 
rotted turfs, and placed in a cool, shady place. 
When a mixed packet of seed is sown, it is im¬ 
portant to sow each seed separately, at distances 
of H in. or so, that the first seeds which ger¬ 
minate may be removed as soon as they have made 
three pairsof leaves withoutdisturbingthe weaker 
and more backward ones; for amongst those 
seeds which are the last to germinate will be 



Striped Pansy. 


found the greatest proportion of finely-coloured 
flowers. It follows from this that the seed must 
be fresh, or nearly all those flowers will be lost. 

Planting Out. —It is rarely convenient 
to plant them at once in their blooming 
places. They must therefore be placed in 
pots plunged in a cool place in the open 
ground, and be shifted to their final places in 
time to get well established before winter sets 
in. They stand the winter well, the only 
danger being in weather when heavy rain or 
sleet is immediately succeeded by a sharp frost. 
A pot inverted over each plant to protect the 
soil about it from too much wet would, in such 
cases, be sufficient. It is not advisable to move 
Pansies in the spring unless they have been kept 
in pots during the winter, when they may be 
planted with os little root disturbance as 
possible. 1 n such a season as the present they 
may be grown anywhere ; on the contrary in 
such seasons as we have had several of between I860 
and 1870, when frost and snow were succeeded 
at three weeks’ interval by nearly the hottest 
weather of the whole year, they would be use¬ 
less except in the positions already named, and it 
would be a waste of time to plant them in the 
latitude of London, speaking from experience of 
London springs from 1859. 

I should say, do not trust to Pansies for gene¬ 
ral spring decoration, although a few showy 
kinds might be planted in clumps, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by bedding plants or half-hardy annuals 
the instant they become shabby. To those again 
who have any space of garden so situated as 
already stated, they are invaluable; except in 
hot seasons they may last the summer through. 
They did so with me in 1877, only becoming a 
little shabby and straggling in the very heat of 
the year, when they were cut down, and the new 
shoots flowered again ip a week or two. 
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Varieties. —For variety of colouring the 
Belgian Pansy is the best; some of the Linds 
suggesting the possibility of a scarlet Pansy 
being brownish and purplish crimson. Some of 
the bedding Pansies are very free-flowering— 
Cliveden yellow, Cliveden blue, and King of 
Blacks, I have found very effective, although a 
little less robust, and not so quick in growth as 
the Belgians. In using seedling plants from 
mixed seed, the arrangement of colours must be 
left to chance, as even the colour of the foliage 
is no guide to that of the flowers, plants having 
dark foliage producing light flowers and vice 
rersd. 

Named Pansies come fairly true from 
seed, if that is purchased from a good house, 
but the only way to secure a stock of any par¬ 
ticular variety is to make cuttings. When any 
plant or plants show flowers sueh as are desir¬ 
able to perpetuate, the best way s to sacrifice 
the bloom for the year, pinch the bloom buds off' 
as fast as they show, feeil the plant well with 
dressingsof leaf-mould pricked in about the roots, 
peg the first shoots down so as to leave the 
crown of the plant exposed; fresh healthy shoots 
will rise from that. A few of these should be 
taken off when they have made three or four 
pairsof leaves, and be planted in light soil, sand, 
and leaf-mould, under a haml-gbves, and kept 
moist and shaded. The pegged-down stems will 
produce shoots which may be taken off in the 
same way ; when well rooted they may be 
treated as seedlings. 

The best plants arc those which combine fine 
flowers in profusion, with a dwarf, short- 
stemmed, stocky habit, so that the plant when 
in flower is a round green bush, with the flowers 
carried just in. or so clear of the leaves. The 
1’ansy in a wild state is as straggling as Chick- 
weed growing amongst stones ; and there is 
always a tendency in its cultivated varieties to 
run back. It is useless to attempt to save seed 
until a stock of first-class plants is obtained. 
July is early enough to sow the seed in the 
south of England ; but it may he sown earlier 
further north, until in Scotland it should be sown 
in the spring. J. D. 


LOBB’S TROP.FOLUM. 

(T. Lobbi.) 

Uxper good management, this Tropreolum may 
be had in flower all the year round. It likes a 
rich, deep, friable loam ; a stiff adhesive soil 
does not suit it, and when planted in sueh 
material it soou loses its under leaves, and 
becomes unhealthy and sliabby in appearance. 
If the soil is naturally stiff, it is well to add to 
it some coarse sand and some well-rotted manure. 
When planted in a bed in the flower garden, it 
often proves a good plan to lay some neat 
branches flat upon the bed ; on these the plants 
run, and are kept just clear of the soil, asalthough 
they like a good supply of moisture regularly, 
t iey are somewhat impatient of it when allowed 
to lie flatly upon a damp surface. This Tropte- 
olum is very easily increased by means of cut¬ 
tings, put in in the usual way. 

For Winter Flowering 1 1 put eight or 
ten cuttings into a 6-in. pot; these were made 
of the youngest growths, which in general are 
too soft and too liable to damp off; nor is it well 
to take cuttings from the older parts of the stems 
as it is but seldom they will grow. A few joints 
back from the points make the best cuttings. 
For winter flowering, let them be put in any time 
during the summer months. If struck iii July 
or in August, with care they may be had in 
flower in succession all through the winter 
months. They may be grown either singly in 
small pots or in large ones, according to the space 
and accommodation at command. They do not 
require much heat; a temperature of 45* or 55° 
suits them well, but they should have air upon 
all favourable occasions. I have often had them 
doing good service in the greenhouse in very 
different shapes and forms ; sometimes when the 
cuttings had been rooted in nearly all sand, 1 
have shifted them undisturbed from the cutting 
pot into the centre of a much larger pot. 

The Soil beBt suited for them when in pots 
consists of two parts friable loam and one turfy 
peat or leaf-mould, adding sand to improve the 
texture, and to allow the fine roots free liberty 
! to run where they like. Whatever sized pots 
I are used let them be thoroughly clean ; and 


having secured good drainage, fill them up in Che 
usual way. I have had two or three plants in an 
8-in. pot in excellent condition for months during 
winter and early spring. I have transferred six 
plants from a cutting-pot to a 10-in. one, plant¬ 
ing at equal distances apart, and very near the 
side of the pot; then, after putting a few nice 
Willows or young Hazel sticks round the inside 
of this, gather their tops together and tie 
them at 18 in. or 2 ft. in height, so as to form a 
trellis, which may be either Ixilloon-shaped or 
pyramidal, according to taste. As soon as the 
plants have acquired sufficient size let them l>e 
tied on this support regularly one after the other 
in a somewhat spiral manner, but taking care 
that the under portion of the trellis is well-fur¬ 
nished before the top. These shoots will often 
grow some time ere they begin to flower, and 
yet cuttings in general flower pretty soon after 
they have once started into free growth. Besides 
this way of training, I have had this Tropaeolum 
in different shapes. The top of some young tree 
makes a good support for it; place it firmly into 
the middle of the pot and train the young 
growths up the stem ; as they progress, guide 
them to the outer points of the branches, which 
they will in time regularly cover, and thus form 
a miniature tree. YV hen well grown, this Tropce- 
oluin looks well on the table ; but for that pur¬ 
pose it must be grown in small pots, and be 
otherwise well attended to, so as to cover both 
with nice green foliage and red-orange flowers. 
Cut sprays of it in damp sand, placed round the 
edges of small vases or epergnes, also look well 
in connection with fronds of Maidenhair Fern, 
or anything similar in character. For flower- 
garden work, spring-struck plants are the best. 

G. D. 


Larkspurs. —It is impossible to speak too 
highly of these good and useful plants, which 
are valuable even in a cut state for filling vases 
and for similar purposes. They produce stems 
from 3 ft. to 9 ft. high, clothed with green leaves 
and with flowers for a distance of from 2 ft. to 
3 ft. Many of them are single, others semi¬ 
double, and some perfectly double. We have 
now some fifty plants in bloom, each varying from 
3 ft. to 9 ft. high, and furnished with from four 
to forty stems. Being so tall they are seen at a 
long distance off, planted as they are at the back 
of a herbaceous border. The large amount of 
rain which wc are still having appears to be 
what they enjoy, but they dislike wind. It is 
to be regretted that they are not more grown 
than they are, for it is seldom one sees anything 
like a collection of them. As regards culture 
they should have liberal treatment, slugs should 
be kept from them, and they should be safely 
secured against wind. Thus managed they will 
continue m bloom from two to three months.— 
J. C. F. 

Flam© Flowers Picturesquely 
Grouped. —These plants have by their great 
beauty and vigour shown their own merits so 
eloquently that thero is no need for us to say a 
word in their favour. Thers may l>e other kinds 
to add to our collections, and rare ones to make 
more common, but otherwise Tritomas, or Flame 
Flowers as they may be aptly called, have be¬ 
come accepted as among the treasures of our col¬ 
lections of hardy flowers. There is, however, 
something still to be done as regards their ar¬ 
rangement. They are occasionally planted in 
excess, so as to neutralise the good effect they 
might otherwise produce, and they, like many 
other flowers, have suffered from being, like sol¬ 
diers, put in straight lines and in other geome¬ 
trical formations. It is only where a fine plant 
or group of plants is seen in some greeu glade 
that the true beauty of the Flame Flower is 
seen, especially at some little distance off. Al¬ 
though not exactly belonging to the very free- 
growing and extremely hardy genera of plants 
recommended for the wild garden, they are so 
free in many soils that they might with confi¬ 
dence be recommended for that purpose. It 
w mid be delightful if people would study more 
the effects to be realised from certain types of 
pi;mts. For instance, a well and tastefully 
placed group of these Flame Flowers would for 
a long time in autumn be a most effective feature 
^in the landscape of a country scat; and there 
‘are various other plants to which the same re¬ 
mark applies, though perhaps to none better 
than the Flame Flower in the later months of 

the year. ; 
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Lilies Perishing.—I have several times 
had Lilies perish, as described in last week’s 
paper. On digging, to ascertain the cause, I 
have usually found the bulbs represented by only 
a small otlsct or two, and a fat greenish-white 
grub in the vicinity, belonging to a purple beetle 
similar to, if not a variety of, the common drone 
beetle. I have .also known slugs and other 
vermin find their way to the bulbs by the side 
of the Hower-stem ; I therefore keep the earth 
always closoly pressed to that. Lilies always 
suffer by removal, the reason being that the 
bulbs can never be said to be really dormant. 
The mode of growth of the white Lily seems to 
be this :—The flower-stem is produced from the 
old bulb, the period of its exhaustion being ac¬ 
curately marked by the formation of the flower- 
buds and the long pause the plants seem to make 
after these are formed ; the after growth of the 
buds and their blooming com os from the new 
bulbs and offsets; the flowering part should 
therefore be cut off as soon as the bloom is over, 
for while the leaves may help the bulbs the pro¬ 
duction of seed can only exhaust them. I have 
always found the best bulbs produced by those 
plants which have just missed flowering, that 
is, which have formed a tall flower-stem but no 
bloom-buds. Where it is desired to supply the 
place of bulbs which have perished with vigorous 
ones from a reserve ground, it would be advanta¬ 
geous to pinch out the bloom buds as soon as 
they are formed. The young bulbs seem to grow 
all tlje summer and arrive at maturity in the 
autumn, when the scales, which form the tip or 
crown of the bulb, lengthen into leaves which 
appear aboveground, the office of these being to 
mature the bulb. The flowering-stem is formed 
in the interior of the bulb during the winter. 
Perhaps the best time for moving is immediately 
the flower-stem is dead, as then the new bulbs 
are detached and have a long time to grow and 
establish themselves before autumn. Lilies are 
gross feeders, though liking a light soil, their 
roots being short. A good top-dressing of 
manure pricked in in the autumn, and the same 
in the pause before flowering, and supplies of 
liquid manure while the flower-stems are rising, 
will help them to produce a fine bloom.—J. D. 


THE GUERNSEY LILY. 

The Guernsey Lily (Nerinc sarniensis) is rather 
more tender than the Belladonna, but docs well 
treated as a pot plaut; and, as it flowers freely 
during September and October, it comes in very 
usefully for the greenhouse windows and rooms. 



The Guernsey Lily (Merino semiensis); flowers scarlet; 

1 ft. 0 in. high. 

Bulbs of both plants are largely imported in 
August and September, and flower in two orthree 
weeks after they are potted. The bulbs only 
cost a few pence each, and can be selected when 
the flower-spikes are showing. 

The bulbs should be procured early in Sep¬ 
tember and planted at once, say three in a 6-in. 
pot, using light sandy soil in a moist healthy 
state, and the pots should be placed in a cold 
frame near the glass, or on a front sholf of a 
greenhouse, or wherever they may be likely to 
receive abundance of light and air. Growth will 
commence at once, and the soil should be kept 
properly moistened, and the flower-stems sup¬ 
ported by neat stakes.^ . While in bloom place 
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them in a dry, cool, airy situation, and give a 
liberal supply of water. When the beauty of 
the flowers is over, have ready a box 12 in. deep, 
in which to plant ; properly drain the box by 
placing in the bottom 1 in. of broken potsherds, 
covered with a layer of turfy pieces of soil, and 
having a quantity of good, fresh, nicely broken- 
up sandy loam at hand, turn the bulbs out of 
the pots, and single them out with as little in¬ 
jury as possible to the few. roots they may have, 
riant them in the box in rows Gin. aparteach way, 
spreading out their roots in as natural a form as 
can be done, keeping the crown of the bulb about 
level with the surface of the soil, and this as 
high as the edges of the box. Give a gentle 
watering after planting, witli a view to settle 
the soil, and place the box in a cold frame 
near the glass, or where more convenient, pro¬ 
vided a temperature of 40° can be maintained, 
with plenty of air on mild days. When the 
foliage shows indications of decay, which will be 
the case towards the middle or latter end of 
April, gradually discontinue water, and when 
the leaves die off, either take up the bulbs 
and store them in a dry place, or remove the 
box to a cool, dry situation, until the proper 
season for encouraging growth has arrived. 
They may be left in the box to flower, or 
potted in the usual maimer. It will be neces¬ 
sary, however, to transplant every second or 
third year, otherwise the bulbs will be too close 
together, and will be imperfectly matured. 


THE BELLADONNA LILY. 

The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and has 
long been an inmate of our gardens, although its 
culture has never been 30 general as it deserves. 



The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna); anautuntn- 
llowerinjc l u bous plant for warm borders or pots; 
flowers white and itose ; 1 ft. 0 In. high. 

Planted on the warm narrow borders in front of 
>lant houses or pits, it forms a beautiful object 
ate in the autumn; or plants of this and the 
Christmas Rose (Hellebores niger) may be 
planted alternately, and then the latter will con¬ 
tinue the supply of bloom into December or 
January. A deep rich moist border suits it best, 
and in suitable situations the flower-scapes are 
often 18 in. in height, and boar a3 many as eight 
or nine blooms each. The colour of the flower 
is white, delicately shaded with soft rose, mak¬ 
ing the plant very beautiful either a3 a border 
flower or for vases in rooms. 

I had a number of imported bulbs, and after 
they had blossomed in pots they were planted 
out close to the front wall of a greenhouse, but 
they had no more protection there than they 
would have had at the bottom of any south wall. 
The holes in which they were planted were about 
18 in. deep, and wide in proportion, 4 ft. apart, 
and filled up with good sandy loam. In these 
holes four bulbs were planted, 4 in. deep ; they 
were then covered with 10 in. of leaf-mould in 
a conical form ; they remained in this condition 
during the winter. As spring advanced I stirred 
and removed a portion of the leaf-mould, inordcr 
that the heat from the rays of the sun might 
penetrate to invigorate the languid and blanched 
foliage, which at that season makes an effort to 
reach the genial air. This should be done until 
the bulbs are within 4 in. or 5 in. of the surface. 
If the weather is dry and warm let them have 
some good waterings, with a view to encourage 


a rapid and strong growth of the foliage. Care 
should be taken that no plants of tall growth be 
planted in front of them to shade their foliage 
from the full effect of the sun, nor a leaf removen 
until the ripening process has been fully accom¬ 
plished, which in favourable seasons will he 
about the beginning of August. It was not 
until the third year after planting that these 
bullis flowered with me. They arc impatient of 
removal, and therefore the greatest care should 
be taken when offsets arc removed not to inter¬ 
fere with the general inass of bulbs. When 
once established they produce offsets freely and 
flower abundantly, so much bo that I have now, 
October 3, masses of them in full bloom, con¬ 
taining from twelve to eighteen flowering stems, 
with from eight to twelve blooms in each umbel. 
About the first week in September let the ground 
be stirred deeply around the bulbs without inter¬ 
fering with their roots, and thoroughly watered 
with weak manure-water once or twice. This 
will induce activity, and accelerate the protrusion 
of flowering-steins. One objection may be made 
against these Lilies, and that is, that they are 
without foliage during their blooming period ; 
but this may bo greatly obviated by planting 
them in alternate patches with the Jaeobrca Lily, 
which flowers splendidly in midsummer, and 
whose fine green foliage will be in perfection 
during the flowering season of the Belladonna 
Lily. M. 

Pentstemon Murrayanus.— This Pcnt- 
stemon, which is a native of San Felipe, in 
Texas, is too tender to succeed well in the open 
air here in Ireland, but it is well worth growing 
in the greenhouse. It is easily propagated by 
means of cuttings put in in spring under a bell- 
glass in a cold frame. When rooted, they ought 
to be kept growing on until they show flower, 
when they may be removed to the greenhouse.— 
G., Dublin. 

Carpet Bedding. —This year the season 
has been bad for flowers, foliage, and fruit, more 
especially carpet bedding. A great lack of solar 
heat, cold nights and rainy days, we have ex¬ 
perienced up evon to now, the latter part of 
July. Possibly there may he a change, and I 
trust and hope for warm sunny days. How 
lovely a bed of foliage looks on a well-kept lawn, 
gladdening the eye far above scanty blooms, 
say after such rough winds and weather wc have 
had this summer. Those that do not mind ex¬ 
pense and troublo it repays by the length of 
time the beds remain, even until winter ap¬ 
proaches. I saw a pretty garden at Gotham, 
Bristol ; in the centre of the lawn was a circular 
bed, a star, composed of the following plants : 
Mentha, Pyrethrum, Mescmbryanthemum, and 
Kleinia ; at the sides of the star Alternanthera 
was planted, and Echeverias completed the 
circle, all kept in the utmost perfection. I men¬ 
tion this one in particular as being the best I 
have ever seen. To ensure success attention is 
necessary, and unless the beds are carefully gone 
over every other day they soon lose their neat 
appearance.—J. W. 

Rope-refuse tor Mulching and Hot¬ 
beds. —This material, usually called “pob,” 
may be obtained in large quantities from rope 
manufactories. In some places it is used for 
hotbeds. After being soaked with water, fer¬ 
mentation soon commences, and, when once 
warn, it retains its heat for at least twelve 
months. Owing to its chaffy character, it could 
not, of itself, be built into a hotbed aboveground, 
but in pits and indoors it forms a good substitute 
for tan and becomes a valuable fertiliser when 
soaked with liquid-manure, or mixed with dung, 
and in this respect it is more useful than tan, 
which in any form but that of ashes is valueless 
as manure. “ Pob ” is also used as a mulching 
for plants both in and out-of-doors, and for this 
purpose is as valuable as Cocoa-nut fibre.—F. 

Birds’-nests in Plant Houses.— Some 
kinds of birds seem fond of building their nests 
in glass houses. We frequently have robins’ 
and wrens’ nests built on the hot-water pipes, 
and being rather considered friends than foes 
they are allowed to remain unmolested, and 
generally hatch their brood in safety. We have 
at present a pair of wagtails that are bringing up 
a seoond brood in hanging baskets in the con¬ 
servatory. It is singular how soon they become 
familiar with the men at work close by them, 
and how busily they pick up any insects which 
they find amongst the plants.—J. G., Maidstone. 
’Original from 
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ROSES ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

It is comparatively easy to adorn each month of 
the year with some form of floral beauty, and 
in this way to girdle the season round w'ith 
flowers enough and to spare. Still, Roses all 
the year round continue an exception rather than 
the rule. Only in gardens here and there is this 
feat of cultural skill attempted, and in compara¬ 
tively few is it actually accomplished. Many 
succeed in making Roses almost as common, 
and even more lovely, bv contrast at least, in 
March than they are in June. But there is a 
dreary blank from November to February in 
most gardens, hardly lighted up by one solitary 
Rosebud ; and how few can say, even in the 
highest ranks, “My room has not been Roseless 
for a dozen or more years. ” Is it possible to 
have an unbroken succession of Roses ? No 
doubt it is ; for what one has done, others may 
accomplish. But what of the expense and ap¬ 
pliances, number and character of houses, plants, 
&c., needed? Nothing to be alarmed at. Of 
course space, plants, and certain conveniences 
are requisite; and if one could command a 
Rosary under glass, properly w r arined, thesupply 
of Roses all the year round would be made easy. 
But without that, and with a moderate supply 
of, say 50, or 100, or 200 plants in pots, the year 
may be wreathed round with Roses. 


rather than early Roses—are the produce of plants 
cut sharp in about the middle or end of Septem¬ 
ber, placed in a warm sunny spot, till frost 
threatens, and then set under glass, with a forest 
of buds formed or forming. A very slight heat 
will suffice to develop these, and many of them 
can hardly have too cool a treatment. A green¬ 
house or conservatory shelf will suffice to un¬ 
fold their late or early beauty from November to 
January. A few plants of the common or dark 
China Rose, and the beautiful flesh-coloured 
Mrs. Bosanquet, the flaming scarlet Cramoise 
Sup^rieure, and the old Bourbon Queen, as well 
as some of the hardiest of the Teas, are the most 
useful for this season. About the same time as 
these are placed in cool houses, towards the end 
of October or beginning of November, a batch 
of Tea Roses, with plump dormant buds ready 
to break, and a full stream of sap prepared to 
bound through them on the slightest application 
of more heat, should be introduced to tne Vinery 
warm pit or greenhouse. These will progress 
rapidly in a temperature ranging from 45° to 55°, 
and will be in full beauty before the others have 
unfolded all their autumnal or winter buds. 
Beyond January the supply becomes easier. 
Towards the end of December, the first batch 
of Hybrid Perpetuals should^be introduced. It 
[ may seem like a libel on our new varieties, many 



For the purpose of an uninterrupted supply 
no varieties are so useful as Tea Roses ; ana a 
few of the superior varieties of Noisettes on a 
back wall of a greenhouse, conservatory, glass 
corridor, or case, are invaluable for producing 
fine flowers when they are most wanted. For 
such purposes, Adam, Gloire de Dijon, Safrano, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, and Madame Falcot, among 
the Teas ; Celine Forestier, Lamartpie, Marshal 
Niel, and Solfaterre among Noisettes ; and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison among Bourbons, are 
some of the best. By so pruning and treating 
these, sacrificing any amount of summer and 
early autumnal beauty, so as to have them show¬ 
ing blossom freely towards the end of September 
(the Marshal Niel much later, to throw 
flowers in January), Roses may be had in the 
dead season, even in as low a temperature as 
from 40° to 45°; if more can be given, up to 
50 3 or 55°, there will be no difficulty. But the 
chief use of these Roses in cool houses is to fill 
up the gap between stray flowers which come 
in late in the open air and those which may be 
tempted to open their buds by a hot-bath, or the 
genial air of a stove or forcing house. 

The first batch of forced Roses—perhaps the 
word forced should hardly be used in regard to 
these, for, rightly mugged, they will be late 

Digitized by CiOQQl£ 


of which force remarkably well, but let those 
who are bound to have plenty of Roses, and of 
colours that cannot fail to please, not neglect to 
provide a good stock of plants (for forcing) of 
those two fine old-fashioned Roses, at once bril¬ 
liant, sweet, and profuse bloomers, Duchess of 
Sutherland and Baronne Provost. 

It may almost seem like presumption to pick 
and choose out of this magnificent class of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, but I venture to do so for the sake 
of beginners, whom the following varieties will 
not disappoint in forcing, viz., Alfred Colomb, 
Antoine Ducher, Auguste Mie, Beauty of Wal¬ 
tham, Charles Lefebvre, Dr. Andry, Due de 
Rohan, Dupuy Jamain, Eugfcne Appert, Ex- 

g isition de Brie, General Jaccmeminot, John 
opper, Jules Margottin, Le Rhone, Louise 
Peyronny, Madame Crapelet, Madame Julie 
Duran, Madame Vidot, Marie Baumann, Marie 
Rady, Pierre Notting, Senateur Vaisse, Victor 
Vernier, and Xavier Olibo. It will be observed 
that most of these are dark, bright coloured 
pink, or red varieties. The majority of Tea 
Roses are yellow, orange, light, or fawn coloured; 
and, as a considerable collection of these is an 
indispensable requisite to a continuous supply 
of Roses, the brighter varieties of Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals are the more useful. Apart from this, 


the more delicate Hybrid Perpetual Roses, such 
as Baroness Rothschild, La France, Madame 
Rivers. &c., never look so pure and charming as 
when torced or grow n under glass. 

Among Teas, Devoniensis is a host in itself, 
and Madame Willennoz, Madame Margottin, 
Madame Bravy, Niphetos, Rubens, Souvenir 
d’Elise, and Belle Lyonnaise, are all very good. 
Among summer Roses, the common crested and 
white Bath Moss, the white and red Provence, 
Chas. Lawson, Paul Ricaut, and Coupe d'H£b6 
are the best for forcing. None of these should 
be started till January or February, the later 
the better ; and the Moss and Provence especially 
prove welcome additions to the other classes of 
Roses. After the Rose harvest comes the critical 
period for the plants. If every year is to have 
its Roses the plants must never be neglected. 

There must be no placing the early sorte out 
into the ruthless March winds as soon as the 
flowers are cut, no parching or starving during 
the summer through w’ant of food and w'ater; 
no preying of insects upon their leaves, but each 
class of plants must have its special course of 
culture to fit them to fill their own niches in the 
Rose season of the next year. To this end all 
summer labour should be sacrificed, and all sum¬ 
mer strength and force treasured up. A warm 
sheltered place out-of-doors during summer, with 
proper attention to potting, staking, training, 
pruning, feeding with top-dressings or liquid- 
manure, wateringand keeping scrupulously clean, 
is all that the Rose will require throughout the 
summer months. From the end of May to the 
end of October the outside Roses may be trusted 
to keep up the supply of flowers, and those in 
pots or planted out under glass must furnish the 
other seven months of the year. Of course, 
with a house or two filled with Tea, Noisette, 
Bourbon, and China Roses, a Rose harvest all the 
year would become a mere matter of skill in 
pruning or the application of heat and culture ; 
but in pots more forethought and higher skill 
are needed to accomplish the same end. 

A house for Tea Roses, Mr. Rivers Bays, to be 
enjoyable should be span-roofed, glazed with 
large squares of glass, the rafters light, and the 
roof fixed. Its dimensions should be as follows: 
width 14 ft.; height of sides from 5 ft. to 6 ft.; 
height to ridge, from 9 ft. to 10 ft.; it should be 
ventilated at each side by shutters on hinges, 
or sashes 18 in. wide ; no roof ventilation is neces¬ 
sary. A nicely-gravelled path, 4 ft. wide, should 
occupy the centre, and a border made on each 
side 5 ft. wide. Each border will hold three 
rows of Rose trees, which should be planted so 
as to form two banks of Roses in this manner 
—the back rows should be of low standards, 
3 ft. in height; the middle row, standards, 2 ft. 
6 in. high ; and the row next the bath, dwarf 
standards, 2 ft. high. When the treesare in full 
foliage and flower, a perfect bank of beauty is 
formed ; for, owing to the favourable climate, 
the trees grow with a vigour scarcely conceiv¬ 
able. Previous to planting, the borders should 
have a dressing of manure 6 in. thick, which 
should be well mixed with the soil to a depth 
of 2 ft. In a house of this description, Tea- 
scented Roses will bloom beautifully from May 
to November ; but in spring and autumn—say in 
May and part of June, and again in September 
and October—they will be in the greatest per¬ 
fection. In June, July, and August, the venti¬ 
lators should be closed only to exclude violent 
w’inds. R. H. 


Roses on Grass Plots.—I am shortly 
about to turn my croquet lawn to a better pur¬ 
pose, viz., plant it with several dozen standard 
Roses, at distances of not less than 9 ft. apart, 
for I am convinced that all standards thrive 
better singly than massed. My plan of planting 
will be as follows : I shall lift the turf at least 
2 ft. square, and remove the soil to the same 
depth ; then make provision for good drainage 
by using from 4 in. to 6 in. of broken flint or 
other material easily procured. If turf can be 
spared I shall cover the stones with it, always 
remembering that the Grass must be downwards ; 
there then will be left at least 15 in. for good 
soil to nourish the roots, independently of the 
gain from the space intervening—by no means to 
be despised where Roses are 9 ft. apart. As to 
the after treatment to ensure good blooms, both 
in November and March a little thoroughly 
rotten manure will be dug in, but not deeply. 
On no account should the soil be made too rich, 
for at any time in the summer some liquid 
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manure can be added, or a table-spoonful of some 
artificial manuro (such as Standen’s) may be 
■watered in. Excessive generosity to all Roses 
only tends to over-great growth of wood. I have 
often seen a shoot of improved Devoniensis from 
8 ft. to 10 ft. in length, and seldom are there in 
such cases many blooms. The same thing may 
be said of Cloth of Gold and Marshal Niel; 
the two latter shy bearers, except under glass. 
As to pruning, most people begin much too early ; 
the season must be some guide, and the milder it 
is the later should the knife be used, else the 
flowers will be premature and at the proper 
showing time absent.—E. E. P., Dorset. 

The Old Pink China Rose.— This is 
nearly always in flower, and at this season of the 
year the buds are beautiful. In a small garden 
not far from where I am writing there is a large 
bush of this delightful old Rose with dozens of 
flower-buds out in various stages of development, 
and it is rare indeed to hnd it altogether 
flowerless. It does sot require much pruning 
or training. The shelter of a wall seems to suit 
it admirably. The best plants are generally 
found against old-fashionea thatched cottages, 
where the eaves project to keep off cold, rain, and 
snow. In such positions, where tho roots are 
not often disturbed, I have seen well-furnished 
plants as much as 8 ft. or 9 ft. high. It is a good 
border Rose, too, but does not attain to so large 
a size in such situations as against a wall. 
Planted in good mellow soil, well drained, and 
the plants not dug amongst, but well mulched 
instead with old manure or leaf-mould, a good 
mass of this Rose would be a sight worth seeing. 
It is very easily propagated by means of cut¬ 
tings struck under handlights.—E. H. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


The Ivy Harebell for the Green¬ 
house. —The best way to get this graceful 
British flow'er (Campanula hederacea) into culti¬ 
vation is to secure a plant from its native habitat; 
but, failing this, it may be readily obtained from 
seed, which is to be found on plants of it in Sep¬ 
tember. It mHst be particularly noted, as regards 
its cultivation, that itisatrailingherb, withshcot \ 
18 in. or more in length, and that the prettiest 
way is to let it hang over a pot all round, a 
7-in. one suiting it best. It growls well during 
the early part of the summer, if kept in a moist 
condition, never dry, as it is in reality a bog 
plant. Do not, however, try to grow it in a pot 
plunged in W'ater, for under such treatment it 
will soon die ; and it is singular that it should do 
so, seeing that it roots only £ in. deep or so at 
the most. After blooming it gradually dies back, 
when reed may easily be saved from the old 
stems. During winter it will be dwarf and 
sickly looking; but this may be disregarded, 
and, as soon as it shows signs of moving in 
December or January (if kept in a greenhouse), 
it should be replanted in the pot, filling up with 
nice open soil, and plenty of drainage to witl.ia 
al)out 1 in. of the rim : then get a piece of the old 
plant, which will be found like a net, £ in. thick 
of fibre and underground runners, and after 
opening it out a little, lay it on the mould in the 
middle of the pot, and cover it over with small 
bits of turfy mould to the thickness of £ in. ; 
water it and keep it moist, and it will very soon 
run all over the pot, coming up at the edges, and 
finally hanging down all round, and blooming 
beautifully. Though a hardy plant, few gardens 
can supply the conditions of a turfy, moist 
comer for it, and it is as well to know that it 
does first-rate in a greenhouse. It is a thoroughly 
good plant for culture in windows as well as in 
the greenhouse.—A. 

Fuchsia corymbiflora.— The inclination 
to prefer the new to the old in plants often leads 
to good old decorative subjects being either 
forgotten entirely or relegated to the collections 
of the curious rather than of the general cultiva¬ 
tor. All who have seen the Fuchsias in the con¬ 
servatories at Hatfield or at Chiswick House will 
know how beautiful they are in the form of 
climbers, and as a pillar plant Fuchsia corym- 
biflora is now a beautiful sight in one of the 
conservatories at Glasnevin. Trained erect to a 

then 
is ex- 
ghted 


height of 10 ft. or more, 
allowed to arch oi 
ceedingly graceful, 


and its growth 



down by great clusters of tubular flowers, vivid 
crimson in colour and about 4 in. in length. 
Treated in this way it is a sight worth going miles 
to see. Although long introduced, it is by no 
means rare ; but it is only as a largo specimen 
that it is seen to the best advantage.—B. 

THE HELIOTROPE. 

Among sweet-scented flowers the Heliotrope, or 
Cherry Pie as it is locally called, has long held 
a high position, both as a pot plant for conser¬ 
vatory decoration, and also as a fine flower for 
bedding purposes. 

Propagating and Growing in Pots. 

—Gardeners propagate the Heliotrope by means 
of cuttings put in in August, and again in spring. 
For all ordinary purposes spring-struck cuttings 
are the best, especially where there is restricted 
accommodation for wintering the plants. If some 
good specimens were wanted for growing in pots 
for conservatory decoration, then the cuttings 
should be taken in July or August, choosing for 
the purpose the top shoots of some of the most 
luxuriant plants, and preparing the cuttings by 
cutting them through close under a joint. In¬ 
sert a few round the sides of a 5-in. or 6-in. pot, 
aid place them in a frame and shade them from 
the sun. The cuttings soon make roots, gcnc- 


plants from the beds in the open ground at the 
end of August, pot them, and winter them in a 
temperature of 45 3 to 50" if possible, and then 
put them into a warmer place early in spring, 
where they will break into a profuse growth, 
and supply plenty of cuttings, that can be 
struck in the same way as Verbenas and 
Petunias, potted on, and made to grow rapidly 
and vigorously. 

Planting Out, and Varieties.— When 
bedded out the Heliotrope should be planted in 
a good soil enriched with rotten manure. First 
comes a free and luxuriant growth, and then 
during the whole summer and autumn, as long 
as favourable weather continues, a profusion of 
gay and fragrant blossoms. The following varie¬ 
ties can be well recommended : Etoi4e de Mar¬ 
seille, pale, very large and fine ; Jaune Dumesne, 
dark, very good and striking ; Jean Amour, 
delicate in colour ; Mons. Cassanave, purple, 
very fine; Mrs. Lewington, shaded purple, a 
fine bedding variety; ana Souvenir de Leopold I., 
light lavender-lilac, very dwarf and free. —R. 


Tuberous Begonias.— Few plants have 
become so popular of late years as these, and 
many fine-named varieties have been produced ; 
but the great demand for them, and the some* 



The Ivy-leaved Harebell (Campanula hederacea). Hardy British trailing plant, suitable for pots in tho 
window or greenhouse; flowers bluish-purple. 


rally in two or three weeks, and they begin also 
to make vigorous growth. They should then be 
potted off singly into 4-in. pots, using a compost 
made up of light fibry loam, sandy peat, and 
well decomposed stable manure, such as that 
from a spent dung bed which has become some¬ 
what dry under the influence of the summer’s 
sun. As the plants fill the pots with roots they 
must be shifted into larger-sized ones, in which 
they can remain during winter ; and when they 
have received this last shift, the plants may be 
lacei out-of-doors to ripen their growth and 
arden their wood previous to wintering them. 
They should be placed on a dry shelf near the 
glass in a greenhouse, where they will be out of 
the reach of frost, and receive just enough 
water to keep them alive. In the spring when 
young growth begins to appear, the plants 
should be turned out of the pots—the soil slightly 
shaken out and any worms removed—and re¬ 
potted into fresh soil of a character like that 
recommended above, and the branches should 
be shortened back with a knife, so as to en¬ 
courage them to form nice bushy plants. In the 
month of May give another shift, according to 
the size of the plants and requirements of the 
roots, and thus fine specimens will be formed 
that will bloom in the conservatory for many 
months, and if well managed, yield flowers 
through a great part of the winter. 

Another mode of propagating is to lift a few 


what slow way in which they are increased, tend 
to keep up their price. For ordinary decorative 
purposes very beautiful flowers can be had from 
soed, provided this is obtained from a really 
good strain : any one auestioning this w r ould 
have his doubts dispelled by the sight of a large 
house at Messrs. Veitch’s. Of this house one- 
half is fillod principally with plants from seed 
such as any one may obtain, ana as we have said, 
for ordinary display these are all that need be 
desired ; in colour they vary from pale creamy- 
white through every shade of pink and salmon up 
to scarlet, red, and deep crimson. Their easy 
culture and long continued habit of blooming, 
and last, not least, all but immunity from in¬ 
sects, make them deserving of cultivation by 
every one who possesses a greenhouse, pit, or 
even a large garden frame, as well as out-of-doors 
in moderately sheltered spots where they will 
not be much exposed to the wind.—P. G. 

Cassia cory^bosa. —For training on 
pillars or on back walls of plant-houses or con¬ 
servatories this plant is most useful. It com¬ 
mences to bloom in June, and continues in 
flower to the end of the year. If cuttings of it 
are struck in spring and grown on they will be 
found to be very serviceable for autumn decora¬ 
tion. In the flower garden this Cassia is a gem ; 
blooming as it does till frost cuts it down. Some 
plants of it put into the open borders in June 
commenced to bloom! il July, and only ceased 
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when frost cut them down on the 4th of this 
month. The day before I might have cut three 
or four dozen blooms from one plant. I may 
add that it will bear 4° or 6 J of frost without 
injury, and I would recommend those who have 
mixed borders or large beds to give it a trial.— 
J. C. 

A Beautiful Plant for Greenhouse 
Walls. —For twenty years I have grown Cu¬ 
cumbers chiefly from soed saved by myself, and 
my experience is that they are very simple 
things to grow to perfection, and if any of the 
readers of Gardening Illustrated are in diffi¬ 
culties regarding them, I shall be happy to give 
my plan. But Cucumbers are not what I want 
to talk about now, but of how to beautify the 
front of the “ stages ” in the Cucumber or any 
other house that has a stage of wood, brick, or 
earth. There is a little hardy plant found creep¬ 
ing and hanging on almost every old wall in the 
neighbourhood of water—the Toad Flax (Linaria 
cynibalaria). Get some small plants of it with 
as much root as possible (or sow seed), and put 
them in the edge of the bed on the stage about 

2 ft. apart, and train the first few runners they 
make lengthwise, and in a very short time they 
will throw out laterals upon laterals, until from 
the stage to the floor will be hung as with a 
curtain ; and (in a moist house as for Cucum¬ 
bers or Ferns, Ac.) not with foliage of the size 
natural to it out of doors but of from 2 in. to 

3 in. in diameter, and glistening with myriads 
of the little pale lilac blooms, looking inst as if 
covered with so many snow-flecks. Of course 



The Toad Fla* (Liliana cynibalaria); a useful creeping 
pi nit for . w-. .n 0 ' ^i-etuuouse walls ; blooms lilac. 

it must be grown as a pot plant where there arc 
no beds, and the first few runners tied long! 
tudinally to a wire strained the length of tin 
shelf. Occasional applications of water with 
the syringe will assist in its establishment.- 
R. S. M. 


Mulehinff. —For a general mulch there b 
nothing beats the soil itself. A thorough am! 
frequent pulverisation of the surface a few inche- 
down is the same as a coat of sawdust, cut straw, 
or any similar fine application. Our corn fields, 
therefore, are mulched to advantage by the usi 
of the cultivator. The mulch, if a thick one, 
will keep all beneath moist, will prevent weedf- 
and the crusting of the surface, thus giving 
access to air, and keeping the ground cool. A 
good mulch for shrubs and young trees of all 
kinds is one of green Grass, applied immediately 
after the last stirring of the soil, and sprinkled 
well with leached ashes. The ashes will draw 
moisture from the air, and help to protect the 
soil below. This, also, will add fertility. \V< 
have used it for several years with the most 
gratifying results. The severest drought ha 
but little effect; there is a fine growth, seeming 
in defiance of the weather.—T. 

Cats in the Garden.— My garden i> 
but a small one, which I manage to cultivate in 
my leisure hours—morning and evening, dinner 
hours, Ac. I have a bee shed, and a ]>oultry 
house and yard. I keep but one cat, but as a 
rule four, and sometimes half-a-dozen, others 
make my bee shed their night quarters, ami 1 
assure you that it is very little damage they ii> 
flict on my vegetables and flowers. One thing 
they do—they keep off the rats, which before 
used to rob my fowls of a largo share of their 
food, and sometimes even kill some of tliu 
chickens. I reckon the^ats among my garden 
Iriends. —Another .iTD; I . > 
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THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 1L—Sowing Black-seeded Brown 
Cos, Stanstead Park, and All the Year Round 
Lettuces. Putting in cuttings of Heliotrope, 
Fuchsia, and Tricolor Pelargoniums. Planting 
Endive and Lettuce. Cutting back Laurels ana 
other shrubs overhanging walks. Stopping the 
laterals of all the Vines. Watering Celery, Let¬ 
tuce, Endive, Cabbage, and Walcheren Broccoli. 

Aug. 12. —Sowing Sweet Basil in pots ; also 
Mustard and Cress. Potting a few more Cine¬ 
rarias and Primulas. Putting in Pelargonium 
cuttings. Clearing off Strawberry runners not 
required. Watering Carrots and Onions. 

Aug. 13. —Sowing Chirk Castle Black Stone 
Turnips. Potting CyclamenB and Coleus. Put¬ 
ting in a few more Centaurea cuttings. Lifting 
Aahtop Fluke Potatoes. Thinning Spinach" 
Lettuce, and Endive. Turning manure pre¬ 
viously mixed with salt and soot for general 
crops. Gathering first outdoor Peaches. Water¬ 
ing flower-beds ; also Scarlet Runner and Dwarf 
Beans 

Aug. 14. —Putting tiffany over open Vinery 
lights to keep off wasps and flies. Looking over 
Peach trees and removing nails, ties, and leaves 
where not required. Picking over carpet bed¬ 
ding. Turning manure for a Mushroom bed. 
Watering late Peas and Strawberry runners in¬ 
tended for forcing. 

Aug. 15. —Sowing last crop of Spinach ; also 
Mustard and Cre3s. Covering Peach walls with 
netting. Pulling up all spring-sown Onions and 
laying them out with the roots upwards to dry. 

Aug. 10. —Looking over all Vineries, and 
taking off laterals and shanked berries. Reno¬ 
vating manure linings round all frames. Picking 
over and weeding carpet bedding. Clearing otf 
a piece of Peas and hoeing the ground ready for 
other crops. 

Flowers. 

Auriculas. —When dry weather sets in 
green fly is almost certain to attack the plants, 
and it spreads at a rapid rate if not destroyed or 
checked. Fumigating with Tobacco smoke is 
the most effectual remedy, but it is very dan¬ 
gerous to do this when the plants are in full 
growth ; even if very great care be exercised, 
die young and tender leaves, that it is most de¬ 
sirable should be preserved, suffer. A pinch of 
Scotch snuff in a dry state, or Pooley’s Tobacco 
Powder if dropped into the centre of the plant 
•nfested with fly, is a good remedy. Perhaps 
the better plan is to remove the fly with a small 
caintTt-hair brush. Finish re-potring; it is much 
later than usual for this operation, but if the 
:rovns are very strong the plants will soon be¬ 
come established. The offsets put in early in 
ipring (February) should also be re-potted into 
Mil. pots. It is a good time now to remove off¬ 
sets. Very scarce sorts should be placed under 
■t bell-glass ; they are certain to root in such a 
place if they be not overwatered. Put the or¬ 
dinary stock under hand-lights, where they will 
nearly all form roots. Those most difficult to 
manage are those formed on the stem above the 
surface of the ground, but there will be no diffi¬ 
culty if a bell-glass be used. 

Carnations and Picotees.— The bloom¬ 
ing season for these is now nearly over ; still 
the side shoots will yield a few blooms for cut¬ 
ting a little longer. As soon as tboy fade move 
the plants out of doors. 

Pinks.— Piping3 which were put in some 
weeks ago and are now well rooted, should be 
placed out-of-doors. They must now be planfwl 
nut about 4 in. apart in fine soil, to be replantc 1 
again in October. If there be not a sufficient 
number of plants, it is not difficult to obtain 
plenty of good side growths from the strong 
shoots. Such plants will not be large, but they 
will produce a few good, full-sized flowers. If 
the space is now vacant where it is intended to 
put out the plants, it ought to be trenched up 
and some good rotten manure mixed with it. 

Gladioli. —The spikes of these are now show¬ 
ing themselves and require attention. Stoutish 
.-.ticks must be put into the ground near the 
bulbs, but not so close as to injure them, and to 
these the spikes must be fastened. If the beds 
are mulched and water is applied when necessary, 
clear water need only be used; many use guano 
water or drainings from the manure heap, but as 


this may aid decay in many of the bulbs, and as 
the strongest spikes can be produced without its 
aid, it is better not to use it. 

Dahlias. —These are now growing with 
great vigour, and will require attention. See 
that traps are set for earwigs, which are very 
destructive to the blooms ; they eat the edges of 
the yet unopened petals. Bean-stalks, inserted 
between the shoots and the sticks to which the 
plants are tied, form a good hiding-place for the 
insects ; they crawl into them at night and can 
be blown out in the morning into a pail of 
water. 

Hollyhocks. —These require much the 
same attention as Dahlias, such as fastening the 
main growth to the sticks and removing the 
side shoots. If eyes can be obtained from these, 
they make excellent plants. Simply take the 
eye and cut it out witn about £ in. of stem at¬ 
tached ; insert these about four or five together 
in a small pot, using fine soil with a little leaf- 
mould and sand added to it. See that the stsma 
are fastened to their supports as they progress 
in growth, else they are likely to snap over 
during a gale. Mulch round the roots of these 
as well as Dahlias ; both are gross feeders and 
will take liberal drenehikgs of manure water. 

Pansies and Violas.— Cuttings of these 
should now be put in. They strike freely in the 
open air under a north wall, Lut must be well 
supplied with water. Pansies, particularly the 
self-coloured varieties, are very beautiful during 
spring, but do not flower so long as the Violas ; 
yet if a succession of plants be kept on hand, 
by putting in a few cuttings every six weeks 
throughout the season, from the time growth 
commences in spring until autumn, uninterrupted 
bloom may be had ; but in the hot summer 
months they should be grown on the north side 
of a wall, or they will not produce good flowers 
as they do not like exposure to the drying influ¬ 
ence of the snn. 

Herbaceous Plants.— Amongst these 
t’icre are now in blcom several fine Spiraeas, 
Tradcscantias, Campanulas, Asters, Acnilleas, 
Poteutillas, Lathyruses, Veronicas, Tritomas, 
Statices (huch as S. latifolia and S. Fortunei), 
Pcntstemous, Phloxes, Stcnactises, and others. 
In order to have fine flowers the shoots should 
be thinned out a little and small earth basins 
formed round the roots of each plant for the re¬ 
tention of water. Cut over at about half the 
length of the stoms such plants as have done 
blooming for the sake of neatness. Many kinds 
of perennials may yet be propagated from cut¬ 
tings, and also by means of seeds, which may bo 
either sown in a border out-of-doors or in boxes 
in frames. Gather all seeds as soon as ripe, dry 
them, and dress them, and either sow them 
immediately or keep them till spring. 

Bedding Plants. —Such plants as Pelar¬ 
goniums, Verbenas, Calceolarias. Heliotropes, 
and similar subjects, may now be regarded as at 
their best; this is therefore a good time for 
considering what plan of bedding shall be ad opted 
next year. In dry weather plants in active 
growth will require abundance of water, as well 
as occasional applications of weak liquid manure ; 
strong-growing plants will require stakes, but as 
few as possible should be employed. Where 
Petunias, Verbenas, and similar plants are used 
as edgings, they should be kept pegged neatly 
down. Now that the plants in the carpet becia 
w’ill be growing fast, both knife ami fingers 
must be used freely, so as to preserve exactitude 
in the pattern, for confusion, as regards design, 
in this mode of gardening is anything but impos¬ 
ing. Decaying flowers should be removed, seod- 
pods picked off, and unhealthy or exhausted 
plants replaced by fresh and vigorous ones. 

Cinerarias should at once be plr.ced in 
their flowering pots—6 in. or 7 in. in diameter 
is large enough for ordinary purposes—and, if 
the plants are well managed, they will grow 
therein to a size that will p oduce nne heads of 
bloom. They are very subject to green Uy, 
which must never be allowed to get established 
upon them, or both appearnnee and vigour will 
be sacrificed. As soon as the pots are filled with 
roots they should be regularly supplied with 
manure water. Never allow them to become 
cramped at the root before moving them into 
their flowering pots, or they will not attain 
their wonted strength and size. Grow them in 
good loam, with one-fifth of rotten manure and 
leaf-soil in equal parts addod, and as much sand 
as will keep the soil porous. They do not boar 
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Tobacco smoke well, as it often injures the 
leaves if applied of sufficient strength to de¬ 
stroy aphides, to free them from which, dipping 
in a pailful of Tobacco water is the best remedy. 

Primulas. —These should also be moved 
into 6-in. flowering pots. They are somewhat 
spare-rooting subjects, and do not require i great 
body of soil to grow in. Drain them well, 
using soil similar to that used for Cinerarias. 
Put noth in pits or frames, facing northwards, 
and give air freely, taking the lights completely 
off tne Primulas during the day, but do not 
allow them to get saturated with rain. In very 
bright weather a piece of old fruit-tree netting 
placed over them will be useful to break the 
sun’s rays, but will not obstruct the light as a 
mat would do. 

Vines. 

Wasps and flies are frequently very destruc¬ 
tive to Grapes where they are hanging ripe on 
the Vines. In order to keep these insects out 
of Vineries nail some light canvas or tiffany over 
the ventilators ; but where the ventilators are 
so arranged that the netting cannot be used in 
this way, small muslin bags should be made in 
which the buncb.es should be encased. Do not 
let the surface soil in Vineries, iu which the 
fruit is ripe, become dust dry. A little mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere does little harm so long 
a 3 there is a circulation of fresh air, and the dust 
does not rise and settle so freely on the bunches 
when the soil is a little damp as when it is dry. 
When the Vine borders are finally watered the 
soil may be raked finer than it has hithert# been, 
in order that its surface may look tidy for the 
remainder of the season. 

Vegetables. 

Spring Cauliflowers.— The time for 
sowing Cauliflower seed has great influence 
upon the future crop turning out satisfactory. 
If sown too early many of the plants may 
button or turn in prematurely, and thus be use¬ 
less. In the north the first sowing should be 
made about the 10th of this month ; in the 
midlands, about the loth ; and in the south 
from the 20th to the 25th ; and the la3t sowing 
should be made in a frame. In cold late situa¬ 
tions it is the best and surest plan to delay sow¬ 
ing till the middle of September, and to sow 
in boxes in a frame ; but after the seedlings 
have come up abundance of air should be 
given. Fill up all ground as it becomes 
vacant with Winter Greens. The plants 
may be put in closer together than would 
be advisable earlier in the season, as they will 
not get so large. If there happens to be a 
vacant place at the north side of a -wall, some 
Cottager’s Kale may be planted upon it. This 
will, after the first cutting in the spring, throw 
up quantities of sprouts without running to seed 
so early as it would grown under the influence 
of more sun. By this means a supply of useful 
greens will be secured that wili last until early 
Cabbages are ready for use. 

Turnips.— Ground cleared of Peas, Pota¬ 
toes, French Beans, and similar crops should at 
once be sown with Turnips ; not a day should 
be lost in getting the seed in, as upon this 
depends the crop getting to a useful size before 
growth is stopped by cold weather. 

Cabbage. —Make another sowing of Cab¬ 
bage. Where a serviceable crop is required 
there is nothing better than Enfield Market to 
come in after the smaller more early kinds. 
The best w\ay is to commence cutting it ear'y 
enough, and there is no variety grown that 
makes such a quantity of useful sprouts after 
the first cutting. To assist the production of 
these, from the crop that has already been cut 
the old leaves should be cleared off the stools ; 
by this means slugs and caterpillars that harbour 
in them are got rid of. The ground should then 
have a good soaking of moderately strong 
manure water. 

Radishes. —Of these a small sowing should 
be made every three w'eeks now in rich ground. 
Where Mustard and Cress are required, they 
should be sown every ten days ; these, with 
Radishes and Lettuce, must, to have them 
fit to eat, be regularly well watered, without 
which it is impossible to have salad of good 
quality. 

Celery, more than most crops, will now 
need to be well soaked with water. After a 
good soaking, 1 in. or 2 in. of soil may be put to 


even the late crops ; it will prevent the roots, | 
which lie close to the top and are still further 
encouraged to the surface by watering, from being 
so soon dried up. 

Late Peas should have a ridge of soil 
drawn on each side of the row, and within 2 in. 
of it, so as to confine the water, which should 
be applied without stint, or it will be impossible 
to keep them from becoming a prey to mildew. 
One good drenching, so as to moisten the soil 
down as deeply as the roots descend, will be 
of more service than six small waterings. Scar¬ 
let Runners must be siinilaily treated. These 
and all othe r crops will bo much benefited by 
mulching 3 in. thick.with littery manure. If 
the land bo at all poor, nothing is better than to 
use it fresh from the stable, laying it on before 
the water is given. 


SOWINGS FOR AUGUST. 

Vegetables. 

Crops When Jit for use. 

Beet, Silver-leaved . Spring. 

Borecole, Buda . . Spring. 

Broccoli, Snow’s and Late Spring and early 
Walcheren . . . Summer. 

Cabbage.Spring A early Summer. 

Carrots, Early Horn Spring, 
and Dutch . . . 

Cauliflowers. . . . Spring A early Summer. 

Chervil.Late Autumn. 

Chicory for small salads September. 

Corn Salad .... Autumn and Winter. 
Cress, American . . do. do. 

,, common... In eight or ten days. 
Cucumbers .... Winter. 

Endive.January to March. 

Lettuces.Winter and Spring. 

Onions.Spring and Summer. 

Radishes, Spanish. . VVinter and Spring. 

,, common . September and October. 

Spinach.Winter and Spring. 

Turnips.Winter. 


Wheelbarrows. —These are an indispen¬ 
sable gardex implement, if they may be so 
named ; but, as a rule, those in use in private 
gardens are too heavy and clumsy, being usually 
made by the country joiner, who looks to strength 
chiefly. Could not our professional horticultural 
builders supply an article of lighter yet strong 
make ? Barrows made of heavy inch deal, with 
Ash shafts 2^ in. to 3 in., legs, ribs, and wheels 
in proportion, and clumsy iron fittings, as com¬ 
monly made, are too heavy by half for garden 
purposes, and impede the work, for a man can¬ 
not —or at least will not—take a heavy load on 
a heavy barrow. 

Ladders. —What applies to barrows also 
applies to garden wall ladders, which sometimes 
are as much as a man can carry. The French 
employ ladders made, both spokes and sides, of 
fluted iron, and they are exceedingly light and 
handy. These arc made for all purposes—for 
walls and trees, and for Grapo trimming, Ac., 
with a movable scat for the thinner. Telescope 
ladders are also used where a long ladder of port¬ 
able dimensions is required. 

The Gardener’s Friend. —A correspon¬ 
dent of the Cultivator has invented a useful 
little implement, which he has called “The 
Gardener’s Friend.” He says, “It will make 
rows without a line, cross-check for planting 
Beans, Peas, Ac., make holes for setting Bsets, 
Cabbages, Onions, Strawberries, Ac., any dis¬ 
tance from 4 in. to 3 ft. apart in the row, and 
will do it more easily, and in one-eighth of the 
time required by the old back-breaking plan. 
The instrument costs but little, and can be made 
in two hours by any person who can use a saw and 
axe. The accompanying sketch shows its .appear¬ 
ance. It consists of a wheel, made of boards, 
from 1^ ft. to 3 ft. in diameter, and 2 in. wide. 
The handles may be made of any desired length 
and pattern. On the edge of the wheel fix 
wooden pins 1 in. in diameter, wedge-shaped at 
the outer end, projecting 2£ in. from the rim. 
Bore holes 1£ in. deep and 4 in. apart around 
the wheel. In setting out Turnips, Onions, Ac. 



A Garden Marker 


Flower Seeds to bloom next year. 

Ammobium alatum, Anagallisin var., Anehusa 
italica, Calandriuia umbellata, Calceolarias (hy¬ 
brid), Centr.urca Cyanus, Cinerarias (hybrid), 
Catan&nche coerulca, Digitalis, Eschscholtzias, 
Gailhudias, Gaura Lindheiineri, Ipomopsis ele- 
gans, Loasas, Lunaria biennis, Pyrethrums, An¬ 
tirrhinums, Myosotis in var., Nycterinia sela- 
ginoides, Pansies, Delphiniums, Mignonette (in 
pots), Scabious in var., Silene pendula, Vitta- 
dinia trilobata. 

Bulbous Plants. 

Allium in var., Alstrcemeria do., Amaryllis 
vittata anti vars., A. Belladonna, Arums, Crown 
Imperial, Dodecathcon, Dog’s-tooth Violet, Fri- 
tillariaMeleagris, Iris Xipliion and I. Xiphioides, 
Lachenalias in var., Lilies in var., Muscari iu 
var., Oxalis in var., Snowdrops, Scillas in var., 
Sparaxis (in house or frames), various Cape 
bulbs. 
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Town Window Gardening.— In a 

window*—212, VauxhallBridge Road—a plant of 
the hybrid Begonia Weltomensis is very fresh 
and bushy, the end of each growth being laden 
with pink buds. Elsewhere I have noted it 
doing well as a window plant, than w r hich I feel 
sure no news will be more acceptable to its 
raiser, Col. Trevor Clarke. At 306 in the same 
road, th$ small-leaved Ivy forms a fine window 
blind, spreading elegantly in all directions. It 
is planted in large pots, and intermixed with it 
is a plant of Virginian Creeper. The Ivy is very 
fresh and attractive ; the Virginian Creeper not 
so much so. Ivy is beautiful enough alone. 
There is much good town and window gardening 
in the locality, but these two examples arc sug¬ 
gestive and should be seen.—B. 


leave all the pins in ; for other plants, take out 
the pins as the distance apart requires. Opera¬ 
tion : Decide on the distance you wish your 
row's apart, and stake off the distance at each 
end ; set your ‘ Friend ’ in position, wheel 
across to the opposite stake, and you w ill have 
made a straight row, and the holes will be made 
ready for the plants, in number from 50 to 
1000, according to length of rows, and all done 
in the time required to walk the distance.” 

Silver’s Berry Picker.— This is rather a 
berry-holder than a berry-picker ; it consists of 
a small rubber cup, so held by a loop around 
the other fingers as to leave the forefinger and 
thumb free. Its chief use is to avoid the holding 
of small berries in the hand until enough are 
gathered to transfer to the basket. For such 
small fruits as Raspberries, Huckleberries, Ac., 
it will, no doubt, be found convenient. 

Liquid Manure for Plants.— “M. D.” 
would be glad to know which is the best kind 
of liquid manure for general use for potted 
plants and the strength for use. He would par¬ 
ticularly wish for information as to guano. 
Whether that should be used in the raw form as 
imported, about 1 oz. to 1 gallon of water as 
recommended in Gardening, or w’hether the 
form called “ Ammonia-fixed ” possesses any 
advantage, the difference between the two, he 
supposes, being that in the raw form the am¬ 
monia is free or uucombined, while in the fixed 
form the free ammonia is neutralised or fixed by 
some acid, probably nitric, and this is presented 
to the plant as a soluble salt of ammonia instead 
of free ammonia. Guano appears to bo so much 
more convenient and easily managed that 
“ M. D.” w r ould prefer using it if it is considered 
as generally applicable as the kinds ordinarily 
used. 

Original from 
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A Stately Flowering: Silver Reed 

(Arundo conspicua).—This forms a fine feature 
when well established in an isolated tuft on 
an open lawn, as seen in the accompanying 
illustration representing a plant about five years 
old. For the first two or three years after it 
was planted it grew rapidly, but produced only 
a few -weakly flower-stems ; afterwards, how¬ 
ever, when it had established itself and formed 
into a large mass, it commenced blooming much 
earlier, and produced from fifty to sixty flower- 
stems, which lasted in perfection at least three 
months. The soil in which this plant grows best 
is the stiff loam in which Roses delight. The 
plant here figured had neverrecei vedany manure, 
and it was left undisturbed ; for, when moved, 
it is found that the Arundo does not flower in 
the same luxuriant manner for several years 
afterwards. The Arundo generally commences 
blooming early in July, and lasts until the end 
of October. The Pampas rarely comes out in 
full flower before November; the Arundo, there¬ 
fore, while as beautiful when well grown, has a 
peculiar value in being so early. Grown in pots 
in a cool greenhouse or winter garden, this noble 
Reed forms a striking object, and its silky 


Conifers Growing: well in Heavy 
Loam and Olay Subsoil.— Abies canaden¬ 
sis, A. Douglassi, A. Nordmanniana, A. Pinsapo, 
A. orientalis, A. excelsa; Cedrus atlantica and 
C. Deodara ; Araucaria imbricata ; Cryptomeria 
japonica; Cupressus Lawsoniana, (J. macrocarpa; 
Juniperus virginiana. J. savina ; Wellingtonia 
gigantea ; Picea nobilis ; Pinus strobus, P. aus- 
triaca, P. excelsa, P. maritima ; Thujopsis bo¬ 
realis : Retinospora pisifera; Taxus adpressa, 
T. hibernica, T. baccatu, T. variegata; Thuja 
aurea, T. orientalis. 

Evergreen, Deciduous, and Flower¬ 
ing: Shrubs for Clay Soil.— Almond tree, 
Amelanchier, Althaea frutex, Arbutus Unedo, 
Artemisia abrotanum, Aucubas in variety, Pyrus 
japonica, Berberis Darwini and vulgaris, Box of 
sorts, Portugal Laurels, Crataegus (all the kinds), 
Laburnums, Ligustrums, Mespilus canadensis, 
Hollies (all sorts), Mock Orange, Lilac (purple), 
Guelder Rose, and Feathered Sumach. 

Useful Trees for Blinds and Free 
of Growth in Heavy Olay.— Purple 

Beech, Elms of sorts, Populusacladesca and alba, 
Horse Chestnuts, Norway Maple, Acer negundo 



The Silvery Reed (Arundo conspicua); 8 ft. to 12 ft. high ; plumes silvery-white. Hardy in England, 
only at.&iniug fall rise in southern counties. 


plumes last in perfection much longer than when 

{ jroduced out of doors. It likes a strong fibrous 
oamy soil, and a plentiful supply of water nearly 
all the year round. A plant of it in a large pot 
in the conservatory will throw up feathery 
plumes in abundance, and these, unless broken 
or cut, will last until young ones are again pro¬ 
duced. It also forms a pleasing indoor orna¬ 
ment. 


Fremontia californica.— This strikingly 
beautiful wall plant produces its large yellow 
blossoms freely on spurs, and upon young shoots 
of the preceding year’s growth. The leaves as 
they expand have, a short distance off, the ap¬ 
pearance of those of a Hawthorn or flowering 
Currant, but upon closer inspection they arc 
found to be of rounder outline, and of much 
softer texture than those of the Hawthorn. It 
looks beautiful when trained either horizontally 
or obliquely, and seems to flower best when cul¬ 
tivated upon the same system as that on which 
we grow the Peach. The long, fine shoots that 
are exposed to air and light, and which have 
room to grow and develop themselves and get 
thoroughly ripened, produce clusters of large , 
yellow flowers which cannot fail to attract ad¬ 
miration. — Gardeners' Chronicle. 


variegata, Sycamore, Mountain Ash, Turkey 
Oaks, and Acacias. 


House and Window Gardening. 


Showy Cactuses. —These old-fashioned 
plants are well worth culture. They are easily 
propagated by means of cuttings, a piece of a 
plant placed m a well-drained pot of sandy earth, 
and not over-watered, being sure to grow ; and, 
when in flower, there are few other plants that 
can rival them in brilliancy of colouring. It is 
almost impossible to kill them by any amount of 
ill-treatment, unless they arc over-watered dur¬ 
ing the dull oold days of winter, at which period 
they should be dust-dry, as they are apt to rot 
off at the crown. They are properly named 
Phyllocactus, or leafy Cactuses, in contradis¬ 
tinction to Echinocactus, Hedgehog, or Globe 
Cactus, and other species. When not in bloom, 
they can be stored away on any shelf near the 
glass, where they should be duly attended to 
throughout the summer, so far as watering is con¬ 
cerned. As window plants they have few equals 
and are very generally employed for that purpose 


in country districts. The following are distinct 
and beautiful : —P. Corderoyanus.—A fine 
scarlet or crimson, suffused with bright metallic- 
purple. The flower is 4 in. or 5 in, across, and 
is one of the most striking of the scarlet varieties. 
P. Jenkinsoni.—This bears a smaller flower than 
the last, of a bright scarlet colour, and not ful y 
expanded. P. Gordonianus.—A large variety, 
with bright rosy or flesh-tinted flowers. 1*. 
crenatus.—This is a creamy white variety, with 
large flowers, and contrasts well witli the other 
deeper-tinted varieties.—J. 

Sibthorpia europaBa as a Window 
Plant. —This pretty little plant is better suited 
for the window than for either the flower gar¬ 
den or conservatory. It is easily cultivated, 
being particular neither as to soil nor situation ; 
it seems, however, to like a sandy loam mixed 
with leaf-soil or decayed manure best, and the 
more light and air it gets the better it thrives. 
During late spring and summer it requires 
plenty of water, but in winter it should be 
kept moderately dry. When it begins to make 
fresh growth it should be re-potted ; shake 
away part of the old soil, use fresh material, 
and re-pot in the same sized pot in which the 
plant was formerly growing. In the event of 
any of the plants at re-potting time being too 
large, divide them into two or more pieces, 
ana pot each portion separately. Shorten back 
the old growth at potting time, so as to in¬ 
duce the plants to break afresh. They may bo 
readily propagated by means of cuttings, divi¬ 
sions, or seeds. They thrive apace cither in 
cool greenhouses, frames, or window's, but, 
under all circumstances, the pots or baskets 
containing them should be suspended so as to 
permit the Moss-like growths to hang over 
the edges, and form a dense drooping coverlet 
for the pot or basket. Cocoa-nut shells or any 
other little ornamental pot or basket may be 
uied for this Sibthorpia, which is one of those 
plants that grow better alone than when asso¬ 
ciated with other plants ; therefore small pots 
or baskets should always be used for it in 
preference to large ones. — W. 

Duration of Out Flowers. —This spring 
I have carefully noted the time during which 
some of the most showy of early-blooming plants 
retain their beauty when cut, and I find the 
Narcissus amongst the most durable. This, 
if cut when the buds are fully developed, opens 
out beautifully in water, and lasts in flower, 
on an average, nine or ten days. One species, 
N. gracilis, lasted sixteen days, and was not 
much withered even at the end of that period. 
The blossoms of the German Iris contrast 
well with those of the Narcissus, and if the 
spike is cut with the first flower expanded, 
the other two or three unopened buds will 
follow in succession, causing the same spike to 
last fully a fortnight. Solomon’s Seal keeps 
fresh for a week or ten days, and sprays of 
Forget-me-not even longer if arranged either 
in damp sand or Moss. Squills, sucli as Scilla 
patula, S. campanulata, S. cernua, and their 
varieties, also last long indoors; the flower- 
spikes turn upw r ards, and the flowers open almost 
as well when cut as when on the plants them¬ 
selves.—B. J. I. 


CREEPERS IN WINDOW BOXES. 
Window gardening has of late years made great 
progress, and one needs no other evidence than 
a glance at the windows of rich or poor in town 
or country to see to what perfection plants may 
attain in boxes, and how well they repay the 
care and attention bestowed on them. But 
while the majority of subjects grown reauire to 
be inside the windows, there is also a haray class 
of plants suitable for growing outside in cases in 
which plants inside would not be admissible, or 
would interfere too much with internal arrange¬ 
ments. We have here, for all the upper rooms 
of the mansion, slate window boxes resting on 
iron brackets, and an ornamental wire trellis 
encircles each window, to which the permanent 
creepers are trained. I should also add that we 
have iron rods a few inches above the edges of the 
boxes, that make a neat looking balustrade, and 
support the dwarf plants in pots, which in such 
positions might otherwise be blown down. These 
dwarf plants are varied according to the season ; 
but the climbers, to which I am desirous of spe¬ 
cially referring, are permanent. For spring we 
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use hardy bulbs such as Snowdrops, Aconites, 
Crocuses, Hyacinths, and Tulips ; surfacing the 
ground with Forget-me-nots, Silenes, Arabis, 
Aubrietias, &c. ; when these fade they are re¬ 
moved, and are replaced by a wider range of 
plauts, such as taste may suggest. We use Ivy- 
leaf and other Pelargoniums, Lobelias, and 
Golden Feather Pyrethrum, varying each window 
as much as possible. For the w'inter season 
nothing equals very dwarf shrubs, such as 
Euonymus, Thuja aurea, and dark-leaved Ber- 
beris in the form of sturdy dwarf bushes about 
1 ft. high. These look cheerful during all kinds 
of weather. 

The climbing plants which I find most suitable 
for our purpose are variegated Ivies, which keep 
their colour better than when they have much 
root room, and also golden variegated Honcy- 
^ickle. The evergreen Honeysuckle is likewise 
a» excellent plant for boxes, and the yellow and 
^ .lite Banksian Roses are extremely well adapted 
for window decoration, as is also Jasminum nudi- 
florum, which, although partially deciduous, 
makes up for that defect by having in a warm 
sunny aspect more or less of its bright yellow 
flowers, each as large as a shilling, expanded all 
through the winter. Cotoneaster and Pyracantha, 
neat close-growing plants that have cheerful ber¬ 
ries in winter, are useful in boxes, and indeed I 
may extend the list indefinitely, but will only 
name a few which I have myself tried and found 
suitable for the purpose. During the growing 
season, in addition to keeping the plants well 
supplied with water, they should be frequently 
tied in as growth progresses, and some of the 
older wood should occasionally be removed, as 
the majority of flowering climbers do best when 
an annual supply of young wood is retained. 
When removing the dwarf subjects a little fresh 
soil should be added to the boxes, in order to 
maintain the vigour of the climbers that root 
so freely. Window plants would grow equally 
well in wooden boxes, but they often decay iust 
as the window gets properly furnished ; slate 
boxes are therefore the most efficient and 
cheapest in the end. J. G. 


FLOWERS IN HYACINTH GLASSES. 
Those who may not care to incur the expense 
of glass stands, or who have no convenience for 
decoration on an ejetensive scale, may, neverthe¬ 
less, produce a pleasing effect by lightly placing 
a few sprays of flowers in an ornamental Hya¬ 
cinth glass. In this way such glasses are made 
to answer two purposes : one being to hold cut 
flowers in summer ; the other bulbs in a growing 
state in winter. If, when being purchased, this 
twofold use is borne in mind, it will be better to 
get them of a more ornamental shape and better 
quality than if for growing bulbs in only. White 
and gold, and purple and gold, both produce 
pleasing contrasts, but there are several other 
colours of which choice may be made according 
to taste. 

When flowers are about to be arranged in such 
glasses as are represented in the accompanying 
illustration, dark and rich shades should be 
selected for flowers of a light colour, and bright 
shades for dark flow'ers. A spray of such a Rose 
as the Duke of Edinburgh, placed in a crimson- 
coloured glass embellished with gold, looks well, 
as does also one of Gloire de Dijon in a purple 
or dark blue glass ; the arrangement in vases 
of this kind (if I may so term them) need not, 
however, be limited to one variety of flower. A 
white or tinted Rose in the style of Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, with a spray of Dielytra, one or 
two blue Forget-me-nots, and a few Grasses and 
Ferns, would form a pretty mixture. 

Some of these glasses may l^e purchased in 
the form of three combined, as shown in the ac¬ 
companying‘illustration ; -when such triplets are 
used, of course, more flowers must be employed 
in their decoration, such as Roses, Lilies, Sweet 
Peas, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Diclytra, and 
Ferns and Grasses of various kinds. The smaller 
vases arc well adapted for mantlepiece decora¬ 
tion, or for small tables. The large kinds may 
bj placed in the centre of a tablo of larger size, 
or a group may bo formed on a side table. For 
''■•'small breakfast table one of the larger-sized 
vases would form a pretty centre ornament, with 
a few small specimen-glasses grouped round it. 
A pair of such glasses in Etruscan ware, if filled 
with cut flowers of light-coloured shades, would 
be well suited for the decoration of the buffet, or 


| chimney piece in the dining-room ; but like the 
i flowers, the selection of the vases should bo left 
to the decorator’s own taste. H. 


POT PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

Few t floral ornaments look prettier in sitting 
rooms than well grown pot plants, which have a 
great advantage over cut flowers, inasmuch as 
they last longer in perfection. To townspeople, 
who have no gardens or glass houses, they are a 
real boon. Plants of all kinds, suitable for 
rooms, may be obtained in Covent Garden 
Market, but being, as a rule, reared tenderly in 
heat, when placed in their new quarters they 
soon drop their blossoms. Avoid, therefore, 
plants brought direct to the market from a stove 
or other house much heated, and select such as 
have been brought up hardily, for no care will 
keep plants just out of a hothouse fresh or 
healthy looking ; the sudden change from heat 
to cold is certain to make them flag. Having 
made sure that the right sorts of plants have 
been obtained, the next thing to be considered 
is, how the pots are to be concealed, as common 
garden-pots are anything but ornamental. To 
remedy this evil, solne set their pots in paper 
covers of different colours ; others slip them into 
china pots. Rustic covers are also sold for hid¬ 
ing pots, while some conceal them in the ft flow¬ 
ing manner :— 

A bundle of common Brake Fern is obtained, 


the time they otherwise would. Plants look well 
set om brackets, though this style of decoration 
is not often resorted to ; I am certain, however, 
that if tried, a good effect would be the rebult. 
Brackets may be purchased made of different 
materials ; some consist of terra cotta, others of 
. china ; some are made of wrought iron, painted 
to imitate bronze, others consist of Swiss carved 
wood, and others are gilded. Some brackets are 
I fixed flat against the wall, others are made to 
fit into corners. Those made with a hollow, 
into which the pot can be dropped out of sight, 
are much the best for upright-growing plants ; 
but where an Ivy-leaved, or any drooping plant, 
is employed, it does not matter, as the foliage 
of the plant, if a good specimen, quite conceals 
the pot from view. One of the most effective 
lants for this style of decoration is a large and 
andsomt specimen of the Fan-leaved Spleen- 
wort (A^pleniura flabellifolium). No one who 
has noc a ^en a plant of this so placed can have 
any idea of its beauty. A. H. 


Daphnes for Window Culture.— The 

i Gardeners' Chronicle, says : “ Few plants are more 
worthy of culture for conservatory decoration 
during the winter months than Daphne indica 
i rubra. The glossy green foliage and rich rosy 
j flowers are alike attractive ; but the chief claim 
of this plant to notice is its powerful and 
j delightful perfume. The flowers are also 
remarkable for their lasting quality, continuing 



Cut Flowers in Hyacinth Glasses for Room Decoration. 


and the ends of the Fern fronds, cut in a slant¬ 
ing direction with a sharp knife, are inserted in 
the soil with which the pot is filled, close to the 
rim, over which they are broken, so as to make 
them droop and hide the pot. For those who 
may not like this plan, and who will not go to 
the expense of china pots, a new improvement 
on the plain rustic expanding covers has lately 
been introduced, differing only from the old 
style in being ornamented witli artificial Ivy, 
Vine, and other varieties of leaves which tend 
to give it a pretty appearance. After plants 
have been placed in such ornamental pots or 
covers, the surface of the soil in which they are 
growing should be covered either with silver 
sand or Wood Moss ; if with the latter, and any 
of the plauts happen to be Ferns, care should be 
taken that the Moss does not cover any of the 
young fronds, i.e., leaves. All plants fhmldbe 
removed to the greenhouse at night, if there is 
one ; if not, into some room in which no gas has 
been burning. It is bad enough to keep plants 
in a gas-lighted room for any length of time, 
but after tho gas is turned out, they should be 
removed, as the atmosphere being still charged 
with its fumes sadly injures them. In the 
morning water should be given them if they re¬ 
quire it. Palms and other fine foliage plants 
should have their leaves sponged over with 
water every morning, and the flowers of Gera¬ 
niums and similar plants may be made to last for 
a long time, if a drop of gum, such as is used 
for cut flowers, is dropped into the centre of 
each bloom. By observing these little items, 
plants may be kept in good health just double 


fresh and enjoyable for three months. Small 
plants in 4-in. and 5-in. pots are particularly 
valuable for various purposes of decoration in 
rooms and greenhouses during the months of 
December, January, and February. This variety 
is not only the best in colonr, but is the most 
free in growth of the somewhat slow-growing 
section of the genus to which it belongs. 


VEGETABLES. 


TURNIPS FOR WINTER. 

The winter crop of Turnips is the most im¬ 
portant of the year. Turnips are preferable 
direct from the ground, and not from the store 
heap, and it is necessary to sow a good breadth 
for the winter supply. Chirk Castle is the best 
variety with which I am acquainted for winter 
use, as it Is very hardy, an l as regards flavour 
and appearance among the best, being white ar.c 
tender, though almost black outside. The date 
at which it should be sown for the winter crop 
mustdepend entirely upon locality. Large Turnii s 
are not w'anted for culinary purposes; they should 
therefore be sown just soon enough to ensure 
their forming nice useable roots about 4 in. or 
5 in. in diameter. In the north, or in late dis¬ 
tricts, such a crop should be sown between the 
middle and end of June; but in the south, solv¬ 
ing may bo delayed till July, and this year till 
August. It is a good plan, however, to sow 
twice, or to sow also on a north border at the 
same time that a sowing is made in the open 
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quarter. Turnips may follow early Peas, or any 
other crop not belonging to the tap-rooted sec¬ 
tion, for which the ground has been previously 
vreU manured. The ground must be deeply and 
well broken up, and the Turnips should be sown 
as soon as it is ready, m rows 2 ft. apart. 
When they have made their rough leaves 
they should be thinned out from 20 in. to 24 in. 
apart at least. This is wider than would be 
necessary for early Turnips, blit in winter room 
between the plants is half the secret of success. 
When crowded the leaves arc soft and not capable 
of resisting fro fc: on the contrary, they perish 
as soon as severe weather sets in, leaving the 
roots exposed, and as the latter are soft and 
watery, in consequence of the crowded state of 
the leaves preventing a free admission of air 
about them, the alternate frosts and rains of 
winter soon destroy them. When thus thinned, 
boLli roots and leaves attain a degree of hardness 
that enables them to withstand winters of a very 
severe character. J. W. S. 


Veitoh’s Giant Cauliflower.— August 
and September are the worst months for Cauli¬ 
flowers if we wish to have them firm and good. 
Formerly, when I had to depend upon such 
kinds as the London and Waleheren, there was 
much trouble and anxiety, in our hot, porous 
soil, in keeping up a succession through those 
months, that is, in securing good, white, close 
keartB. Now, with Vcitch’s Giant I have no 
trouble at all. I sow the latter in the autumn 
with the other kinds, and plant out at several 
times in the spring; sow again a few seeds in 
heat in spring, and plant these out at different 
times also, and they follow on in succession as 
evenly and naturally as possible. I had one bed 
of the Giant from autumn-sown plants planted 
early in April, which commenced to turn in just 
about the time the Early London were finished 
in July, and we were cutting from that bed till 
the middle of September. The successional 
character of the crop adds to its usefulness in a 
private garden, as when a bed of Cauliflowers 
nearly afl come in together many of them cither 
have to go to the pigs or the rubbish heap. Now 
is the time to sow the seeds, or a month later 
they may be sown in a box in a cold frame close 
to the glass. When the plants are up and large 
enough to handle, prick them off into other 
boxes, or, better still, singly in small pots, and 
place them on a shelf near the glass in the green¬ 
house, or in some place where the frost can be 
kept out. They might remain there till February, 
then be removed to a cold pit to be hardened 
olf, and finally planted out on good, well-pre¬ 
pared land early in April. If large heads are 
wanted plant 3 ft. apart; but usually small hoads 
are more appreciated than large ones, therefore 
2 ft. or even less space will suffice. I have cut 
good close heads 1 ft. in diameter, but few people 
care about them so large ; but by close planting 
and cutting early they may, of course, be had as 
small as any one likes. I may perhaps be told 
that it is a waste of house room to grow Cauli¬ 
flower plants under glass in this way. Well, it 
is so pleasant to have the different crops come in 
just at the time they are required, one does not 
begrudge a little extra trouble to secure it; and 
asauch shelves are usually taken up with bedding 
lanta in winter, with a little management I 
ave never found any difficulty in making room 
for a few hundreds of Cauliflower plants. By 
helping them on in this way the sowing may be 
delayed a little beyond the ordinary time. And 
such plants never button prematurely ; indeed, 
when treated thus, October is quite early enough 
to sow.—E. 

Parsley and Early Horn Carrots. 

—A good breadth of these sown now will prove 
to be exceedingly useful, but no time should be 
lost in getting them in. A south or sheltered 
border will be the best place for them ; it should 
be dressed with a sprinkling of guano or some 
other artificial manure, or, if more convenient, 
the drills may have a good soaking of liquid 
manure just previous to sowing the seeds. The 
drills for the Carrots may be 8 in. apart, and as 
soon as the young plants are up thin them out 
to 6 in. apart in the rows ; this will be sufficient, 
as the largest may be drawn for use when about 
the sizo of one’s thumb, and the operation of 
drawing them fre:h from the ground should be 
continued all through the autumn and winter, 
merely protecting with a thin covering of dry 


litter when severe weather seta in. The Par¬ 
sley drills should be 1 ft. apart, and the young 
plants should be thinned out to 5 in. or 6 in. 
asunder. I have a bed that was sown about this 
time last year that is far superior to any sown in 
the spring, in fact, without it in a backward sea¬ 
son like this I do not know how we should man¬ 
age ; not a dozen plants have shown any symp¬ 
toms of running to seed, and they will not do 
so before next year. With a good row sown now, 
and some efficient means of protecting during 
8 rvere weather, there need be no scarcity of good 
Parsley.—E. 

Radishes in Summer.— These, at this 
season, are often difficult to obtain crisp and 
good, and as the space occupied by them in 
comparison with other crops is small, we find it 
best to make up special beds for them, with rich, 
light soil, on a cool border. Under such treat¬ 
ment they grow rapidly, and are mild in flavour. 
The French Breakfast Radish is the best variety 
for sowing in summer. 

Experiments with Onions.—I have 

tried what I think is something new in Onion- 

f -owing. Onions always grub in my garden. 

arly iu June last year I sowed a bed of the 
Queen, thinking to dodge the grub, but when 
bulbs the size of a green Pea were formed the 
tops began to droop—the enemy was at work. 

I pulled the whole lot, sound or unsound, and 
kept the sound ones on a dry floor until this 
spring, when I found they were pushing. I 
then planted them out 6 in. apart like Shallots, 
and when they were rooted cleared away the 
soil from the bulbs. In the beginning of June 
there was a bed of small but handsome Onions, 
some pickling size, and others large enough for 
cooking purposes. There was one drawback : a 
cat, dog, or gust of wind passing over the bed 
laid the tops, the necks being so thin, and thus, 
I think, prevented the bulbs from becoming 
larger than they were. Doubtless in the south 
of England useful Onions might be had in May. 
I do not know of any other kind than the Queen 
that would answer the purpose; perhaps any 
Onion that begins to bulb in the early part of 
its growth would do. One of the advantages 
of this method is that none of the Onions run 
to seed.— Earlie Yorke. 

Keeping Old Potatoes.— Potatoes, to be 
good, should never be exposed to the light, but 
be kept in as dark a place as possible. After 
they begin to sprout in the spring they should 
be taken up from the bins or heaps, and be kept 
in boxes or barrels. If you have a few barrels 
saved out for family use, instead of picking them 
over and spreading them every few weeks, put 
them into enough barrels bo that you can easily 
turn them from one to another. Have one extra 
barrel, and once every week turn them all out 
from oue barrel to another. This keeps them 
moving so often that the sprouts cannot grow 
enough to do much harm. The sprouts which 
come out of the Potato use up the nourishment 
it contains, and leave it soft, watery, and in¬ 
sipid. By treating them as proposed above, 
they may be kept in condition for the table 
several weeks longer than by sprouting them, 
and at the same time save a (leal of work. 

Potatoes in Pots. —-Whilst it is not pos¬ 
sible to secure such fine tubers from pot culture 
as in frames and in the open air, yet really good 
Potatoes may be obtained in this w T ay, and of 
even more delicate quality than in any other ; 
the roots being restricted, and the haulm growth 
less rank, the tubers contain a larger amount of 
nutriment, and are more mealy. In numerous 
large gardens there is abundant space in orchard 
houses and Vineries that might well be utilised 
in this manner. One strong tuber planted in 
either 9-in. or 10-in. pots will produce a potful 
of good tubers, and the earlier the sorts the 
better the results. It may be accepted as cer¬ 
tain that the forcing of Potatoes is more easily 
carried out under pot culture than in frames. 
In the latter case the simplest method is by 
means of manure pits, especially where frames 
are placed over prepared hotbeds, but early in 
spring the maintenance of a high temperature in 
these is difficult, owing to their exposed surface. 
The best sorts for pot work are—of white Kid¬ 
neys, the Ashleaf, and of white Rounds, Union 
or Early Market. Kinds having fairly dwarf 
haulm are indispensable. The tubers may be 
planted in bulk at any time from November on¬ 
wards, and can be kept in any cool house, such 


as an orchard house, Peach house, or late Vinery, 
and be introduced into heat in relays asdesired. I 
find the be3t results follow from the use of 10-m. 
pots, as in these the plants can well develop 
their cropping qualities. The sets are planted 
3 in. below the surface, and if the tubers become 
exposed some more soil can easily be added. 
Clay’s fertiliser sprinkled occasionally over the 
surface is productive of good results.—A. D. 


PROPAGATING. 


Striking 1 Rose Guttings.— Roses may 
be easily struck from cuttings at this season of 
the year, and plants so obtained are very sui> 
able for pot culture for the greenhouse, or to l.e 
grown in frames, or even in the open air for the 
room window. Shoots of the half-ripened wood 
should be taken off and cut into 5-m. or G-in. 



Rose Cuttings struck in the open air. 

lengths, each piece containing two buds cut just 
below the bottom bud. If shoots can be obtained 
with a “ heel,” i.e., a hard base, such as would 
be attached to a shoot torn, not cut, from an 
older stem, they will strike more readily- 
Choose a north border under a wall or hedge, 
if possible ; deeply dig it, and, if poor, put 
into it a little rotten manure. When finished, 
tread it firmly and make the surface level. Then 
chop out a little trench about 3 in. deep; into 
the bottom of this put I in. of road sand. 
Next put the cuttings 4 in. apart in the trench, 
so that the bottom bud is buried in a slightly 
slanting direction. Press them loosely against 
the back of the trench, fill in with soil, press 
down firmly with the foot, then make another 
trench 8 in. distant, and so on. If the soil is 
moist no water will be needed. A little Cocoa- 
nut fibre or fine coal ashes placed on the surface 
between the cuttings will be an advantage. 
Where, however, only a few plants are wanted, 
the best way is to put the cuttings in round the 
sides of 6-in. pots in good sandy soil; pros* 
firmly down and plunge the pots up to their 
rims in a bed of ashes or mould in a sWy po®* 
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tion, but not under trees; or if a cold frame be 
available for them, or* handlight, so much the 
better. If the frame is in a sunny position it 
must have a mat thrown over the glass during 
sunshine. Our illustration shows a Rose cutting 
with a “boss” or “callus,” ».<?. a swelling at 
the base before emitting roots; the other a 
rooted cutting ready for potting. 


THE AVIARY. 

THE SELF-ACTING SEED HOPPER. 
This is a very useful contrivance to economise 
both seed and time, as it does not need looking 
to more than once a week, and one can easily 
see when it is empty if constructed properly. It 
can be made of any kind of wood—mahogany 
I think looks best—and can be easily washed, 
as it is sure to get soiled by the birds before a 
week is gone. One can bo bought ready made 
at any bird shop ; but, for my own part, I pre¬ 
fer to construct my aviary furniture myself, at 
least as far as is practicable. I will endeavour 
to give a description of one. The annexed 
diagram may show my meaning to those who 
have not seen one. It is all wood except the 
front marked A, which is a piece of glass slid¬ 
ing into a groove, so that it may be taken out 
at will. The dots .... represent a piece of 
wood which slopes from the back to tne front 
almost as far down as the front piece of wood 
marked B, in which holes are bored to enable 
the birds to get at the seed. The sloping piece 
of wood allows the seed to run down flush with 



Self-acting Feed-box for Birds. 

the holes, and, as the birds consume it, tie seed 
rontinua.iy faii3, the glass in front showing the 
; trite of affairs at a glance, therefore there is 
no fear of the birds going short. C is the lid, 
and D represents a perch which stands about 
1 in. or so from the holes. 

I have thus endeavoured to describe the self¬ 
feeding hopper, and I think all those who use 
it will find it of great use. It can either be 
hung up or put on a stand ; I prefer it hanging 
up. Divisions may also be made inside in order 
to separate the various seeds instead of having 
them all mixed together. It can be made any 
size to Buit the taste or convenience of the 
maker. A. d’A. 


THE COCKATIEL OR CRESTED PARRA- 
KEET. 

This sober-garbed but amiable and docile par- 
rakeet is a great favourite with amateurs, be¬ 
cause of its tractability and also because it is a 
very free breeder in confinement. In fact it is 
one of the best varieties that I know of for 
both profit and amusement. It requires very 
little care, and feeds on canary and millet seed ; 
although many other seeds are good, these two 
kinds of seed should form the staple food. Green 
stuff and sop should not be omitted if any suc¬ 
cess in breeding be looked for. The birds are 
very hardy and able to stand our climate well in 
outdoor aviaries, as most other parrakeets and 
foreign birds are, although this fact may not be 
generally known. Cockatiels are not much 
addicted to flying, but pass most of their 
time on the ground, therefore suitable resting 
places should be provided. A comfortable re¬ 
tired nook should be made for them on the 
ground, and where they will not be disturbed, 
and success may be hoped for. They are about 
1 ft. in length from beak to tip of the tail, but 
being so slim they do not seem to be so long. 
They are very inoffensive,therefore mly be 
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safely put with the smaller parrakeets in a 
lar-e aviary. Of course when molested they 
will show fight, but I have not had any, nor 
known of any, to attack the more defenceless 
birds first. 

The male Cockatiel is very cosily distinguished 
from the female if the following directions are 
followed : The hen is of a much lighter shade 
than the cock when of an adult age, but 
the majority of newly - imported birds are 
juveniles, and these are of such indistinct col¬ 
ouring that two cocks or two liens arc some¬ 
times bought for a pair. In the first place, the 
hen lacks the bright yellow on the head which 
is the distinguishing mark of her mate; but 
this is not sufficient—we must look further for 
a more convincing proof. Look at the under 
feathers of the tail, and you will always find 
that the female has on these under feathers some 
yellow marks or streaks ; the cock never has 
these. 

The eggs are about six in number, sometimes 
more, and the sitting takes about three weeks. 
The young ones are lit to take away when about 
six or seven weeks old. Egg-binding must be 
strictly looked after, as it causes more deaths 
amongst foreign birds than almost all other 
diseases; but, with acclimatised specimens, it 
may be easily guarded against with proper care. 
If only one Cockatiel is wanted as a house pet, 
procure a male, as he is more likely to talk than 
a hen, provided a young one is purchased. The 
males make very fair talkers. A. d’A. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


TOMATO COOKERY. 

(Continued from page 300/ 

Tomato Ketchup. —For dishes where 
the thick sauce is not admissible, Tomato ket¬ 
chup may be used. The following is the Ameri¬ 
can way of preparing it. True lovers bf the 
Tomato, however, look on the vinegar as a 
heresy, but this is, after all, a mere matter of 
taste. Bake a sufficient quantity of ripe Toma¬ 
toes and strain them through a sieve. To every 
pint of juice add a pint of Chili vinegar and 
the juice of three large Lemons, 1 oz. of Shal¬ 
lots, and \ oz. of Garlic, finely sliced, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Boil for half* an hour, 
strain, and bottle in the usual manner. 

Tomato Paste.— “The G. C.” of the 
Queen says: This is prepared by letting the 
Tomato pulp reduce in a saucepan until it as¬ 
sumes the appearance of a very thick paste— 
care being taken to stir it constantly ; when cool 
it is put away like jam in pots, and will keep 
any length of time. This is what is called con¬ 
ferva in Italy, only in that country the Tomato 
pulp is reduced to the consistency of a thick 
paste by the action of the sun instead of that 
of the fire. To use the comerva , a small quan¬ 
tity is dissolved in water. It makes very good 
sauce, but the taste is different from that of the 
fresh Tomato, or of the preserved sauce de¬ 
scribed above. Another way of preserving 
Tomatoes in countries where the heat of the sun 
is strong, consists in splitting them in halves 
and exposing them to the sun, taking care to 
Jake them in at night, and to turn over each 
individual half at least once a day, until they 
are quite dry. To make the sauce from these 
they should be soaked in cold water for six or 
seven hours ; then boiled and passed through 
the sieve. The sauce thus obtained is slightly 
different in flavour from that made with comerva , 
or with the fresh fruit. 

Tomato Ohutney.— Four lb. of Toma¬ 
toes, 21b. of Onions, 1 lb. of Apples, 1 oz. of 
salt, Capsicums or cayenne to taste. Boil two 
hours, pass through a colander (not a sieve), and 
when cold put into small bottles and seal down. 

Preserved Tomatoes.— If you grow 
Tomatoes and are lucky enough to have a larger 
crop than you can use at the moment, they may 
be preserved in strong brine. They must be 
soaked in fresh water for several hours before 
they are used. If, on the other hand, you have 
a number of Tomatoes that will not ripen, you 
may put them in a warm place on a shelf in a 
hothouse for instance, and in about three weeks 
or a month the green fruit will become as red 
as if it had ripened on the vine, or you cau use 
the following receipt» 


Tomato Squash.—This is another of the 
many American methods of prese rving Tomatoes. 
Gather while quite green, and make a puree, as 
before directed, free from skin and seeds. Put 
the pulp into a stewpan, season with pepper, 
salt, anu pounded Cloves ; add Garlic to taste, 
and stew till thick. An excellent flavouring for 
sauces. 

Tomato Piokle.— Both green and ripe 
Tomatoes make an excellent pickle, well known 
in America. Prick a peck of Tomatoes, green 
or ripe, with a darning needle, and lay them in 
strong brine for a week. Take them out, drain 
them, and lay them in vinegar for twenty-four 
hours. Scald a dozen small Onions in vinegar, 
and allow them to get cold. Add the two to¬ 
gether, draining off the vinegar until they are 
just covered, and add two wineglassfuls of Mus¬ 
tard seed and an ounce of Cloves, both slightly 
bruised. Green Tomatoes may receive the same 
treatment. 

Tomato Jam.— Make a pure,' of plain 
baked Tomatoes without adding anything else. 
Add 1 lb. of good moist sugar to every 1 lb. of 
puree and the juice of a large Lemon. Reduce 
in a stewpan to the required thickness. With 
a puree of green Tomatoes it is not necessary to 
add any Lemon juice, but more sugar must be 
used. Tomato jam makes excellent pies and 
puddings. Tomatoes when preserved in any of 
the above fashions are liable to ferment if they 
have not been sufficiently boiled. The bottles 
containing them should therefore be cautiously’ 
watched now and then. If any bubbles appear 
on the surface, the bottles must be uncorked 
and the froth skimmed off. They should then 
be half immersed in a pot of water and boiled 
for at least an hour before re-corking and 
wiring. 

Tomato Salad. —This is another famous 
American dish of which English people are 
almost entirely ignorant. Put a spoonful of 
good fresh English mustard in the middle of a 
aoupplate, add half a salt-spoonfulof salt, and mix 
with a silver fork. Pour in a table-s]xxmful of 
Olive oil, and incorporate it thoroughly with the 
mustard and salt. Repeat the dose a second and 
a third time, taking care to rub in every spoon¬ 
ful again and again, so as to obtain a smooth 
paste. Peel and slice six medium-sized, fully 
ripe, raw Tomatoes, and work them about in 
the mixture until each slice is perfectly covered. 
Some people add vinegar and chopped Onions to 
this salad, and others simply slico them and 
sprinkle with salt. This excellent salad makes 
a capital addition to cold meat. Some people 
squeeze out the pips and take off the skin, but 
this again is a matter of taste. 

Tomato Soup. — This soup is made of 
equal quantities of good stock or gravy soup 
and Tomato sauce, made according to the 
receipt given above (No. 2). The Americans, 
who, as I said before, know more about 
the Toinrto and its capabilities than any 
any other nation, prepare it by toBsing in a 
saucepan three medium-sized Carrots, throe 
heads of Celery, four large Onions, two large 
Turnips, all cut in slices, with a large table¬ 
spoonful of butter and half a pound of lean ham. 
Stew very gently for an hour, keeping the sauce¬ 
pan well covered, and add three quarts of gravy 
soup. Bring to the boil, and add eight or nine 
large ripe Tomatoes. Simmer gently for an 
hour, and pass through a sieve. Season with 
pepper and salt to taste. 

(To be continued.) 


Cooking" Endive.— Will any one inform me as to 
the best methods of cooking this vegetable ?—De Laye. 

830 —To Make Vinegar.— Boil 17 lb. of moist 
sugar in 18 gallons of water for one hour, skim, and 
transfer to an open vessel. When it has cooled down to 
75' Fahr., throw in a piece of toast well covered on both 
sides with good sound yeast; cover for twenty-four hours, 
skim oif the yeast, and transfer to an 18-gallon cask, 
putting the bung in loosely, and setting the whole where 
it may have the benefit of the Bun's rays. March and 
April are the best months for the purpose. Tub in 
August. If not sufficiently ripe leave it for another 
month before bottling. Keep moderately warm through 
t ic winter. Vinegar is now so cheap that it i3 hardly 
worth the trouble of m iking it at home. 

347.— Rhubarb Wine - r>o lb. of Rhubarb are 
thrown into a 15 or 20 gallon fermenting tub; bruise the 
Rhubarb until the whole forms a think pulp, ami add 
4 gallons of cold water; stir the whole together, cover 
tin-tub with a thick blanket or cloth, an 1 allow it to 
stand for twenty-four hours. Draw olf the char liquor 
into a tub or pan, add a collide of gallons more water to 
the remains of the pulp ; draw oil in an hour or two, 
and mix the two liquors together, and add 37 lb. of the 
best moist sugar, t' lean - .fj gnj u >j- t-i i b, and return 
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the liquor to it, and cover it up as before. Place the 
whole in a room whcro the temperature does not fall 
below 60° Fahr. As Boon as fermentation sots in, which 
will be in about forty-eight hours, the liquor must be 
drawn off into a 10-gallon cask, which must bo filled to 
the bung with water. As fermentation goes on the 
liquor diminishes, and its place must be supplied by 
pouring in water. In ten or twelve days the fermenta¬ 
tion will have gone far enough. The bung, fitted with a 
spil, must now be put in, and the spil taken out every 
now and then to let the carbonic acid gas escape, taking 
care to fill up tho vacant space with water. About tho 
end of December draw off the liquor from the lees, 

? massing the lost portions through a flannel. Clean out 
he cask thoroughly, return the liquor to it with 1 drachm 
of the best isinglass dissolved in a little water. Stir the 
whole together, and bung firmly. The wine will be ready 
for bottling in March. Champagne bottles must be used, 
and the corks should be firmly tied down with wire.— 
C. W. Q, __ 


FRUIT. 


The Best Currants.— The old Red Dutch 
and White Dutch are good reliable sorts, and 
we would notadvise any one who has them grow¬ 
ing in his garden to throw them out. Larger 
Currants, however, maybe picked more readily; 
they make a finer show on the table, and they 
last longer on tho bushes without shrivelling. 
The two sorts that we place above all others, 
therefore, are the White Grape and Versailles or 
Cherry. Mixed together, they make-a beautiful 
table dish. The only drawback on the White 
Grape is the slow and straggling growth of the 
bushes ; but this objection i3 obviated by giving 


friend.” Then there came trooping at its heels, 
Alice Maud, President, and a host of other good 
kinds, and now there has appeared in our midst 
the Vicomtesse H6ricart de Thury, which is un¬ 
questionably the queen of Strawberries. There 
is no variety with which I am acquainted that 
can at all equal it. It has a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, grows like a weed, keeps evergreen all the 
winter, crops heavily, sets its fruit freely, and 
is not subject to mildew.— Beta. 


RENOVATING OLD GRAPE VINES. 
About six years ago an amateur consulted- me 
about a house of \ ines that were in a most un¬ 
satisfactory state. They were from fifteen to 
twenty years of age, and ought to have been 
iust in their prime. Before consulting me he 
had been advised to root them up and plant 
young ones. I examined the border, and found, 
as I expected, the roots had travelled beyond it 
into the cold wet subsoil, which had brought on 
shanking to a most alarming extent. The old 
border, w-hich w'as in a bad state, was entirely 
cleared away, saving as many as possible of tho 
roots. The drainage was seen to, and a new' 
border of chopped turf (in which a little bone- 
dust was incorporated) was made ; the roots w'ere 
shortened and carefully laid out, and the border 
was well mulched w’ith manure ; the rods inside 
the house were thinned out and shortened a 
little. They w'ere allowed to break almost 


than twenty years ago, but of course they have 
been thoroughly w'eli managed, both roots and 
branches. 

Making 1 the Border. —In making a Vine 
border, the first requisite is thorough drainage ; 
the next is a good supply of chopped turf from 
an old pasture. This chopped turf formed the 
staple of all the best Vine borders I have ever 
seen ; and I believe very good Grapes may be 
grown in it alone, without any addition what¬ 
ever. Of course 1 am not against adding crushed 
bones where necessary, or, if the loam is heavy, 
old mortar or charcoal mav be added wdth 
advantage. The only w'ay of keeping Vines in 
good bearing condition for many years is to look 
well after the roots, for when any falling-off is 
observed, there generally the cause must be 
sought for, and the remedy of lifting and shorten¬ 
ing the roots applied, adding at the same time a 
further supply of chopped turf. The majority 
of the Vine borders must of necessity be less 
than 20 ft. in width ; but the roots, unless they 
meet with an impenetrable barrier, wander on 
until they get beyond this limit, and soft and 
spongy unripe w r ood, with other evils, soon fol¬ 
low. Of course there are places so favourable 
for Grape growing that almost without any 
extra care in this way good Grapes are grow n. 

Inside Borders. —Some years ago I had 
an early Vinery under my charge, wdiere the 
Vines were confined altogether inside the house 
i in a very narrow liorder, not more than 5 ft. or 



Curiom example of Peach training, as seen in a French Garden. 


them clean and mellow culture, applying manure 
occasionally, and keeping them sufficiently 
pruned. It w'ill not do to neglect them, and to 
allow them to become enveloped in Grass and 
weeds, the usual fateof Currant bushes with care¬ 
less managers. The Cherry, on the other hand, 
is a strong grow’er, and does not absolutely need 
such generous treatment, but it is better to cul¬ 
tivate it w'eli, and prune the bushes as they re¬ 
quire it. Our own bushes of the Cherry, w'hich 
have stood in the garden fifteen years, are three 
times as large as those of the White Grape 
planted at the same time, and they always bear 
profusely. When allowed to hang long and be¬ 
come mature, the Currants lose their objectionable 
acidity, and are a rich and agreeable berry. The 
Versailles is so nearly like the Cherry, that if 
the planter has one he need not take the trouble 
to procure the other—although the bunches of 
the Versailles have the advantage of being rather 
the longer. The Victoria and Prince Albert are 
good very late varieties—the former red, the 
latter pale red—a few' of which may be planted 
for a succession. All that is absolutely needed 
in the pruning which we have alluded to, is to 
cut out the old and enfeebled w'ood, to give the 
younger shoots, evenly distributed through the 
bush, a better chance to grow. This w'ill make 
large bunches and berries. 

Vicomtesse H6ricart de Thury 
Strawberry. —Some of your readers may 
remember the introduction of Keen’s Seedling 
Strawberry, which became such a favourite that 
it was sometimes^-kpow'u as thei “gardener’s 
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naturally the next season, and the result w r as a 
crop of good fruit with scarcely a shanked berry; 
whilst before they were lifted it w r as no uncom¬ 
mon thing to see whole branches go off. 

Disease called Shanking.— This disease 
is caused by a deficiency in the supply of 
nutriment at a critical period of the growth of 
the fruit, and this deficiency frequently arises 
from the roots penetrating into a cold subsoil. 
Having travelled beyond the prepared border,, 
they become in an ungenial soil sluggish and 
inactive, and are consequently unable to supply 
the heavy demand made upon them, and the 
fruit fails. Another fruitful source of shanking 
is making the borders too rich and heavy, and 
neglecting the drainage ; and I liavo investigated 
one or two cases where I was satisfied it arose 
from lack of moisture at the root. Extremes of 
all kinds are bad. Vines in dry seasons should 
be well supplied w'ith water, especially in shallow 
borders. The exhausting influence of a heavy 
crop of fruit for a series of years, especially in 
late houses, where the fruit is required to hang 
a long time, tends to induce shanking ; and it is 
the knowledge of this fact that has induced 
many good cultivators to cut the Grapes when 
ripe, and preserve them by inserting the ends of 
the shoots in bottles of water, thus relieving the 
Vines of their heavy burdeu, to their manifest 
advantage. I lately had an opportunity of visit¬ 
ing one of our best Grape-growers, and, in a 
conversation about old Vines, he remarked that 
one of his best houses last year was furnished 
with the same old Vines he found there more 


6 ft. wide, and very good fruit of Hamburghs 
and Muscats were grown ; but every autumn the 
old soil w r as taken off the surface down to the 
roots (of course a few of the small shoots were 
inevitably destroyed), and the space filled up 
again w'ith chopped turf and manure. Inside 
borders may be made richer than w r ould be safe 
for outside ones ; there is then not the same 
necessity for feeding them to such an extent with 
strong liquids, which I have seen in more than 
one instance act injuriously, especially in the 
colouring and finishing process. It is also desir¬ 
able to lead up anew rod occasionally ; it infuses 
fresh life and vigour into old Vines to be 
gradually renewed in this way, as w'hen the old 
Vines have been pruned many years on the spur 
system, they are apt to look ugly and cumber¬ 
some, and tho bunches become smaller. There¬ 
fore, if larger bunches are wanted, a continual 
but gradual accession of young rods will render 
the produce as large, perhaps larger, than that 
obtained from younger Vines, and the flavour 
of the fruit from old established Vines is gene¬ 
rally superior to that of fruit got from young 
ones. F. 


Napoleon.— The Peach tree showm in our il¬ 
lustration represents one of the many w r ays of 
training fruit trees on walls adopted in some 
French gardens. It cannot be recommended as 
by any means the most profitable method of 
growing fruit trees, but it affords amusement to 
those who have plenty of time to attend to it, 
and who prefer pleasure to profit. This method 
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of training is performed by cutting back to buds 
where branches are required, and spurring in 
superfluous growths. Such trees show to the 
best advantage when trained on white or stone- 
coloured walls. 


POULTRY. 

POULTRY HOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 
As the well-being of domestic animals depends 
so much upon good housing, I have thought that 
some plans of a small poultry-yard may be found 
useful to thereadersof Gardening Illustrated. 
There is nothing very original about this range 
of houses, but I have embodied most of the good 
points that have come under mv notice, and the 
whole is designed to fit the end of a small town 
or suburban garden, taking 30 ft. to be a fair 
average width. The height in front is 5 ft., at 
the back 0 ft., depth 5 ft. It will be seen that 
I have assumed the garden to be surrounded by 
l rick walls, but should these be wanting the 
construction would be the same, except that 


year to the great advantage of the garden. The 
outside of tne establishment may be tarred or 
painted, and the inside will have to be washed 
over with boiling lime every six months. 

A is the roosting and laying house, 5 ft. square, 
with two doors, as shown. The nests (a, a) 
are on the floor ; a wide shelf (c) covers 
half the house, 2 ft. from the ground ; 
6 iu. above the shelf is the perch (b) not loss 
than 4 in. wide. This arrangement of the inside 
of the house was first recommended in a Cana¬ 
dian paper, and it has very obvious advantages. 
B is a covered run with dust bath (d) in one 
corner. If no outside run can be had B must 
be extended to a length of, at least, 16 ft., and 
even then the closest attention to feeding and 
cleanliness will be necessary to keep the birds 
in health. C is the sitting house, supplied with 
nests and dust-bath. The nests (e, e) should be 
covered in at the top, sides, and back, and if 
laced as shown, facing the back wall, three 
ens can occupy the house at once ; each will 
know her own nest, and be private and comfort¬ 
able. The door between B and C had 
better be of wire netting, so that the sit- 


bc 1 ft. square, and 4 in. thick, the bow l 10 in. 
across, and cut to a depth of 2 in. or 3 in. 

As regards the important question of cost, I 
prefer not to quote an estimate, as prices differ 
according to locality. The quantities required 
would be about as follows : 300 ft. quartering ; 
750 ft. boarding, 6 in. wide (500 ft. additional if 
back and ends have to be provided for) ; 20 sq. 
yds. of roofing felt; 7 yds. of wire netting, 4 ft. 
wide. Of course, if the whole range of houses 
were not required, it would be easy to omit any 
portion ; the quantities mentioned are for the 
complete scries as shown in the plans. The 
building of these houses does not involve any 
difficult operations in joinery, and there is no 
reason why they should not bo put up by any 
handy amateur, in which case, of course, the 
cost would be much less than if labour were 
paid for. Sciollst. 


Food for Fowls I keep about fifteen head of 
poultry In a confined space, say 24 ft. by 10 ft. They are 
liberally fed, in good condition, and healthy, la 
addition to meal and Indian Coni with Barley, I give 
them grains and greaves with g een foed from the (ar 
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ih . back and side * would require boarding. I 
have also taken for granted that a daily run for 
the fowls is available into a lane or field, failing 
which some modification of the plans will be 
necessary. 

As to materials, if a slight building be not 
objected to, 2-in. by 2-in. quartering would do 
for the frame, and f-in. matchboard for the 
roof, &c. ; but a far better job would be the 
result of using 3-in. by 3-in. quartering and 1-in. 
boards tongned and grooved ; and if brick walls 
are not at hand, I should strongly recommend 
the stouter building. Tongueing the boards is 
indispensable to keep out draughts, and the 
edges Bhould be well brushed (saturated, in 
fact) with strong carbolic acid before joining, in 
order to prevent vermin taking up quarters. 
The whole establishment must be roofed in and 
covered with felt, the roof projecting 1 ft. in 
front to throw off wet. The houses are fitted 
with small windows and the runs fronted with 
wire netting boarded 1 ft. high to guard against 
any splash in wet weather. The houses may 
have concrete floors, or the ordinary soil may be 
left and trodden hard. The runs need no special 
flooring; the earth, however, should be fre¬ 
quently dug over and renewed once or tw|ce a 



ting hens can occasionally see and be seen 
by the others, and so escape being treated as 
strangers when their maternal duties are finished. 
The partition between B and C should be mov¬ 
able, so that it can be taken down at the end of 
the hatching season, and the two compartments 
thrown into one. D can be put to various uses. 
It would make a capital aviary, and if so used, 
the front would have to be covered with netting 
of the finest mesh. A small fountain might be 
contrived inside, or a stream of running water, 
with rock work, &c., and a couple of Conifers in 
tubs. Small branches of trees and nesting boxes 
or baskets should be fixed up hero and there. 
Or D might be used as a rabbit house ; or, if 
high-class fancy pigeons are kept, it would do as 
an exercise ground for them. E is designed for 
pigeons, ana if stocked with flying birds will 
need an alighting board, and small holes for in¬ 
gress and egress. The back wall of this house 
should have shelves fixed against it, 1 ft. or more 
apart, divided down the middle, and with por¬ 
tions of the front boarded, so as to provide two 
nesting places for each pair of birds. I hive 
found the best kind of nests to be wooden 
bowls, cut by a lathe in a solid block, and in the 
style of a shop till. A good size of block would 


den in which they are kept, yet I want a something they 
can be constantly pecking at; what can I give them? I 
have bred from thirty to forty chickens ; what is a good 
stimulant for them ?—W. N. O. 


Moral Dietetics. —Dr. Bock, of Leipsic, 
writes as follows on the moral effect of different 
articlos of food and drink: “The nervousness 
and peevishness of our times are chiefly attri¬ 
butable to Tea and Coffee : the digestive organs 
of confirmed Coffee-drinkers are in a state of 
chronic derangement, which reacts on the brain, 
producing fretful and lachrymose moods. Fine 
ladies addicted to strong Coffee have a character¬ 
istic temper, which I might describe as a mania 
for acting the persecuted saint. Chocolate is 
neutral in its psychic effects, and is really the 
most harmless of our fashionable drinks. The 
snappish, petulant humour of the Chinese can 
certainly be ascribed to their immoderate fond¬ 
ness for Tea. Beer is brutalising, wine impas¬ 
sions, whiskey infuriates, but eventually unmans. 
Alcoholic drinks, combined with a flesh and fat 
diet, totally subjugate the moral man, unless 


Treloar’s Floor Cloth, from 21a. per square yard. 
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their influence be counteracted by violent exer¬ 
cise. But with sedentary habits they produce 
those unhappy flesh sponges which may be 
studied in metropolitan bachelor halls, but better 
yet in wealthy convents. The soul that may 
still linger in a fat Austrian abbot is functional 
to his body only as salt is to pork—in prevent¬ 
ing imminent putrefaction .”—British Medical 
Journal. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

333.—Wall Plants.— Add to *he plants re¬ 
commended, White Arabis, and purple and other 
Aubrietias to hang down the sunny side of the 
wall. The Silenes, especially 8. alpina, are 
likely to suit. Of native plants all our Heaths 
would do Thrift is a native of exposed rocks 
facing the sea, and the common Polypody 
amongst Ferns thrives fairly on rocks facing 
north as well as south. Wallflowers grow 
on the ruins of St. Andrew’s Abbey exposed to 
the full sweep of the nortli-eastei'3 coining across 
the Gei-man Ocean.—J. D. 

457.—How to Make Manure Water. 
—This can be made from pure Peruvian guano 
with pure water in the proportion of two to four 
ounces of Guano to the gallon of water.— 
D. P. F. 

Celery Fly.— C. II., Pen/je .—Remove tic 
worst of the leaves infected and burn them. 
Constantly examine the rest, and wherever a 
blister is seen, squeeze it between the finger and 
thumb in order to crush the grub and prevent 
its coming to maturity. 

Cabbage for Spring Use -R. S. 0. — riant at 
once in firm rich land; the Enfield Market variety. 

The Tea Plant — Ignorant .—This is only grown in 
botanic gardens. We never heard of it being grown and 
dried in England. 

Malformed Roses —St. Hilda's.—It Is a very com¬ 
mon occurrence this year. 

Non-flowering Rose Trees —77. Robinson.— The 
leaf sent appears to be that of some wild species. You 
might bud other good sorts on to it with a fair chance of 
success. 

Rose Leaves Turning Brown —J. J/—They 
have been scorched whilst wet by the sun. (live the 
plants water at the roots when necessary, and they will 
take no harm. 

Keeping Gooseberries —•/. D.-Vu t a piece of 
thin coarse canvas, tiffany, or similar material, over the 
trees, and peg it all round on the surface of the soil to 
keep oir birds, wasps, <fec. The canvas will also shade 
the trees, and prevent Ihe fruit ripening too quickly. 

Names of Plants.— Pondicced, E. E. B .—The Plan¬ 
tain-leaved Pond weed (Potamogeton plantagimcfolia).- 

Gobbs .—The plant you name is Netera depressa. It will 
grow in a moist warm greenhouse ; give it plenty of 
water-IP. Walmslcy. A cut-leaved Oak, but we can¬ 

not tell which variety without seeing better specimt-m. 
We know of no weeping variety of it. Any first-rate tree 
nursery. 

Ligurian Bees. —ir. T. Oc«n .—Having referred the 
enclosed to one of our best hymenopterists, we have the 
following remarks from him : The Ligurian i3 only a va- 
r ety of the common hive bee, with some little distinction 
of colour. The specimens scut were so squashed flat that 
they look very like ordinary bees, and I cannot say fur¬ 
ther about them.—W. S. 

449 —Currant Bushes and American Bug. 
Last year I had a small espalier Apple tree infested with 
American red bug. I took my small oil can, and tho¬ 
roughly saturated each spot I could And, completely 
covering up every atom of the white kind of mildew 
they form. I did this every two or three days for a fort¬ 
night, until I found no new places appear, and I have not 
seen anything of the kind on the tree since. I would 
advise the same to be tried on Currant bushes.— FERN- 
DALE. 

Questions. 

494. — Pruning Cucumbers — My plan has been to 
cut off the leaves at the joints where the fruit lias grown, 
and on other joints where no fruit appears, and I cenno 
help thinking the plants are too much bled by suen u 
courso. Which is the proper way to prune them ?— 
Desideratum. 

495. — Liquid Manure for Cucumbers.— Which 
is the best kind of liquid manure for Cucumbers ’ and 
how is it prepared.—W. P. S. 

490.—How to Grow Endive.— All the plants I 
have raised this year have run to seed. Which is the 
proper way to grow Endive, and prevent the plants bolt¬ 
ing?—D eLaye. 

497.— Treatment of Tomatoes. -I have a few 
young Tomatoes about 1 in. high, which seem to have 
stopped growing. What must I do with them ? and will 
they be of any use ? This year they were sown at the 
beginning of June.—D e Laye. 

408.—Roses in Rooms. -I have a Tea Rose named 
Madame Falcot, and would like some information as to 
the treatment it requires. It has a strong stem, and it 
has had seven yellow flowers on, but since it has bloomed 
all the leaves have fallen off. I have taken some very 
large worms out of the soil, repotted it in good garden 
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soil mixed with rotten manure, leaf-mould, and silver 
sand, but it dees not show any signs of life. I have it in 
a warm dwelling room with plenty of light and air. I 
have also an Hybrid Perpetual named Anne Wort in a 
cool room, an t it is growing quite healthy, but it shows 
no signs of any bloom. What is the reason ? — 
W. A. N. S. 

499.—The Scarlet Diplacus (D. puniceus).—Every 
nursery has been searched in vaiu for this plant. Is 
there no chance of procuring one anywhere ?—Persevere. 

609. -Rose Seeds. —What is the proper method of 
saving, gathering, and sowing Rose seeds ?— Olibo. 

591 Violas and Pansies —IIow can the culti' 
vated forms of these be distinguished? 

5)2. British Ferns in Surrey.— Can any one in¬ 
form me if hardy British Ferns are to be found in the 
vicinity of Wimble lou, and of tho nearest place ?— 
J. B P. 

691. -Drying Rhubarb -How is Rhubarb to be 
dried so as to keep it for use during the winter? 

504. —Pruning Lilacs IIow should Lilacs be pruned 
so as not to interfere with their flowering the next 
season ? 

505. —Making Mushroom Bed in Cellar.— now 
can I make a Mushroom bed in a dark cellar having a 
brick floor ? 

WX>— To Destroy Ants. - Can any one tell me how 
to get rid of a large number of ants wliich infest my gar¬ 
den, and make their nests among the roots of Vegetable 
Marrows, &c.i- -Delta. 

507 — Treatment of Gloire de Dijon Rose.—I 
have a standard Gloire de Dijon which was planted last 
November. It has sent out three shook, one about 4 ft 
long, anot her 3 ft., and the other 1J ft. It is a puzzle 
to me what to do with it. I have stopped it and now it 
h throwing out laterals ; it is very leggy, and is a standing 
joke, hut it looks so strong I don’t care to digit up. — Poor 
Amateur. 

508. -Culture of Tacsonia Van Volxemi.— Will 
some one give me some information as to the culture of 
the Tacsonia Van Volxemi ? What is the best soil for it? 
Does it require plenty of sun ? I bought a plant three 
months ago from a nursery ; I think it ought to have 
grown more during the time I have had it. It is about 
1 ft. high now ; the top leaves look quite healthy, but all 
the lower ones gradually wither and fall off, leaving the 
at nn hare. I have it in a large pot, would It do better in 
a bed ?—Post. 

509. — To Make Liquid Manure —How can I pre¬ 
pare this from rabbit and fowl manure? and also what 
can I do to prevent the smell from it ?— Constant Sub¬ 
scriber. 

510. -Mounting Flowers.-I shall be glad to know 
by what method flowers can he pressed so as to keep their 
real colour. I want to gum them into a book made for 
the purpose.—W. C. S. 
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• Holland.—Wholesale Catalogue of Dutch Bolts 
will be sent free to the Trade ou application to Messrs 
R. 8ILBEKRAD & Son, 15 Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C. 


Auriculas ! Auriculas! 1 

O THONG Unbloomed Seedlings of 1878, 

per doz. 4s. ; Pricked-out Seedlings of this year, 
per doz. 2s. The above are of a first-class strain of itxri 
flowers, and will be sent post free for cash only. 

John Holman, The Nurseries, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


W M. POTTEN can Supply the follow¬ 
ing in good plants post free 
Eucalyptus globulus, 6d. each, 4s. per dozen. 

Toi ema Fournieri, Gd. each, 4s. per dozen. 

„ Bailloni, (kl. each. 

12 varieties Select Gold and Silver Tricolor Geranium 
7s. Gd. 


12 varieties Select Winter-flowering Zonals, 4s. 

12 >> „ „ Doubles, 4s. 

Choice Mixed Cineraria*?, Is. 6d. and 2s. per dozen. 
Streptocarpus Saundersi, Gd. each. 

Camden N ursery, Sissinghurat, Stapleliurst, Kent. 


W ANTED TO PURCHASE, within 

15 miles or so of London, from 6 to 12 acres of 
good Land, suitable for vegetable culture, with house or 
good cottage.—Apply, “H. H. T.,’’ 37, Southauipku 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WORKS ON THE GARDEN, Ac. 


The Art of Grafting and Budding- 

By Charles Baltet. With Illustrations; extra 
(cap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

Garden Receipts. Edited by Charles 
Quin. Extra leap. Svo, 2s. Gd. 

Cottage Gardening ; or Flowers, 

Fruits, and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By L. 
Hobday. Extra fcap. Svo, is. Gd. 

The Market and Kitchen Garden 

By Contributors to Tiie Garden. Crown tvo, 
4s. Gd. 

Hardy Flowers : with Descriptions 

of upwards of 1300 of the most Ornamental Speck*, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture. Arc 
By W. Robinson, F.L.S., Founder and Editor of The 
Garden. Third and cheaper edition. Crown Svo, 
4s. Gd. 
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LA SEMAINE FRANQAISE. 

Journal et Reuue paraissant a Londres. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE : a Weekly 

Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Varieties, Notes. Price 
4tL, through booksellers, and at the railway bookstalls. 
Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W C. _ 

L a SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — Le 

but que se propose ce Journal est d’offrir h tous 
ceux qui ainient la langue francaise un r6sum6 de toutes 
les questions politiques, artistiques, sociales, litttfraires, 
qui s'agitent en France ; questions qui trouvent dtCns la 
presse Parisienne leur expression la plus vraie. La Se¬ 
nates Frakcaisb mettra k contribution tous les 6crl- 
Taixaa de savoir et de talent. Elle se fera tou jours remar- 
quer par la variate et l'dtendue des sujets trails ainsi 
que par Futility et l’k-propos du fond unis h la puret6 et 
a Fel^gance de la forme. __ _ 

L a SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — Politics, 

Articles of the ablest Writers In France, Speeches 
of distinguished Statesmen, Articles and Comments on 
English Affairs. Office, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISK— Con¬ 
versational French, in bold, clear type, best print¬ 
ing ink, anil paper. “ It will bo a ^reat boon to any 
family to enablo them to keep up their French."— Cam- 
bridge Express. Through all newsagents and at railway 
bookstalls, 4d. weekly. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE : a Weekly 

Newspaper and Review in French for the United 
Kingdom. Literature, Reviews of important books by 
the ablest writers in France, Literary News and Notes, 
Speeches of French Academicians. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISK—Poli- 

tique. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISK —Litt^ra- 

_ ture. _ 

JT^A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. —Tlie&tres. 


J^A SEMAINE FRANgAISE —Musique. 


J^A SEMAINE FRANgAISE— Arts. 


SEMAINE FR ANg AISE—Sciences. 

L A SEMAINEFRANgAISE^Noii- 

_vellei._ 

SEMAINE FRANgAISE.—Cause- 

L A . SEMAINE FRANgAISE— Va- 

_ rMhSu 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE — En- 

_telgnement du Fran^-aia en Angleterre. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE— Econo- 

______ mie Domestiqu e. 

J^A SEMAINE FRANgAISE— Mode. 

L A SEMAINITFRANgAISE—Echecs. 

Les plus beaux problfimes du jour. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE : a Weekly 

Newspaper and Review in French for Engliih 
readers.—Wit and Humour, Amusing Anecdotes, B.ms 

Mots. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. —Music, 

Theatres. Articles on all the important irew 
plays and new music by the foremost living critics. “ 1.; 
SEMAINE Francaise is admirably suited for the peru* U 
of educated Englishmen ."—Brighton Guardian. At 
NewBagenta’ and Messrs. W. H. Smith's Bookstalls. 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

A SEMA INEKRANgAISE : a Weekly 

Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE ; a Weekly 

Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4ld. ; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9s. 9d. Price 4d., at News¬ 
agents’ and Bookstalls. Office, 87, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

L A SEMAINE"FRANgAISE can be had 

or ordered of all News Agents and at all the Book¬ 
stalls, price 4d.; or will be sent, post free from the offic. 
of the paper, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, Londou. 
Subscription for one year, 18s ; six mon ths, 9g. 9d.; 
hree months, 5a. 
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L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.—“ La | 

Semaine Francaise has been brought out in \ 
London for the benefit of those English leaders who may . 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of i 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It certainly merits success."— Grajthic. j 

L A SE M AIN E ~FR AN g AISE.—‘ ‘ The 

numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will be far better for most than anyone of tile best papers 
published in Paris itself. We are much pleased with the 
character of it, and believe It will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
printing is very well done."— Queen. _ 

L A S E M AIN E FR ANg A IS E. —“ La 

Semaine Francaise is admirably suited for the 
perusal of educated Englishmen .”—Bright on Guardian. 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISE.— “La 

Semaine Francaise is an excellent means for one 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French iBof the purest. La Semaine 
Francaise will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
Freni:h-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it .”—Nottingham 
Journal. 

L A SEMAINE FRANC AISE.— 7r A 

French newspaper for Englsli readers is rather a 
bold undertaking; but, with the spread of education, ! 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaise, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all that was possible to place before 
English renders a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper containsnumeiousarticles, and full 
notes an* summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability."— Whitehaven News. 

L T^SEMMNE'FRANgAISE.—“ This 

periodical is very well done, nud will lie highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves au courant 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 

f published in London, and is altogether superior to similar 
ournals published in France ."—Medical Press. 

L a SEMAINE FRANgAISE.—“We 

think our readers will like the notion of reading in 
one Les Dtbats, Le Soir, Le Pays, and other Paris news- 
ipers, or the better parts of them. We'consider it will, 
fairly carried out, itself be the best International. The 
project has tills further advantage : it may correct self- 
centred views by showing how we look to our neigh¬ 
bours.”— Literary Churchman. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.—“Tel 

est le titre d'un journal hebdomadaire, nous pour- 
rions dire dune revue de tous les journaux francaises 
accr^diWs. Ce journal r^unit, sous le mfime convert, 24 
ou32 pages grand format, et dans ces pages sont publics, 
en fmnfais, les meilleurs articles, politiques, critiques, et 
litt^raires, qui out paru pendant la semaine dans les jour¬ 
naux de Pans. Assur&nent le num£ro quenousavons sous 
les yeux est un excellent specimen de ce que peut faire un 
heureux choix, guid6 par une intelligence parfaite de ce 

3 ul peut lnt^resser les lecteurs .”—Nouvelle Chronique de 
ersey. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— “The 

idea is ail excellent one, and its execution is fully 
up to the maik. A large and increasing number ar* 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles are varied and sparkingly written, 
and the get up of the whole is worthy of the object the 
editor has in view .”—Christian News. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— “No 

translation can give the crispness and infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to enable our educated classes to enjoy at 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those classes we recommend the new journal 
La Semaine Francaise."— Kidderminster Shuttle. 

L ~A SEMAINE _ FRANgAISE: “La 

Semaine Francaise is well printed on good paper 
at a low price; any student of French affairs in any part 
of the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 
giving weekly specimens of the best current literature in 
France .”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE : a Weekly 

Journal and Review in the French language. 
Science, inventions, discoveries, reports of Academy of 
Sciences, news, notes. “ La Semaine Francaise is the 
title of a new weekly French paper published in London 
for English readers. The number before us is well so- 
.ected as to contents, and contains news of French mat¬ 
ters and expression of French opinion in various depart¬ 
ments. Some space, we are pleased to see, is devoted to 
science. "—Nature. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Society. 

—Articles by Cuvillier-Fleury, Renan, Mdziferes, 
diaries Blanc, Lemoinne, Emile de Girardin, Auguste 
Vacqueric, Rauc, Scherer, Grenier. Spuller,- Veuillot, 
Pelletan, About, Bachaumont, Audebrand, Cassagnac, 
Vuillemot, Noriac, Pierre V6ron, Logouve, Daudet, Sar- 
cey, Bigot, Dide, Elie Frebaut, Jules Claretie, de Parville, 
Viollet Leduc, Nadar, Scholl, Monselet, Reu6 de St. Vic¬ 
tor, Comettant, Alphonse Knrr, Houssaye. 

L XSEMAINirFRANgAISE is posted 

regularly to America, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Egypt, France, Germany, Holland, India, Italy, 
New Zealand, Portugal, Russia, Spain, China, and the 
West Indies, for 12 months, at £1 Os.; for Bix months, 
13s. Post-office orders should be made payable at the 
King Street Money-order office, and cheques should be 
crossed London and County Bank. Address all commu¬ 
nications on business to the Publisher of La Semaine 
Francaise, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. _ 

A SEMAINE FRANCA USELTFor 

A Students. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — For 

1 all who read and speak French. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — For 

A Teachers and Schools. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISK— For 

A General and Family Reading. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISK — For 

Readers of French in the United Kingdom and 
Abroad. 

L A ”SEMAINE FRANgAISE— SWTe 

difficulty having been experienced m procuring 
this journal through the ordinary trade channels, means 
have been taken to secure its prompt and regular deli¬ 
very by the post in all parts of the United Kingdom 
direct from the publishing office. Subscription 18s. per 
annum ; specimen copies may be had from the office, 
price 4id. in stamps. No. 87, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE is posted 

to America, Australia, Canada, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, India, and China, for twelve months, at £1 0*. ; 
for six months, 13s.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. —Plusieurs 

personnes ayant 6prouvd des difficulties a so pro¬ 
curer ce journal, nous avons pris nos mesurcs pour C-tre h 
mfime de l'cxp^dier promptement et rdgulifercment denos 
bureaux, par la poste, sur tout le territoire des Ilea Bri- 
tauniques. Abounenients d'un an, 18s.; ahonnements de 
six mois, 9s. 9d.; ahonnements de trois mois, 5s. Bureaux, 
No. 37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

L XSEMAIN EFRANg AIS E. —Comddie 

Fran<;aise. Articles by the best French critics. 

L ~ A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Anec- 

dotc. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISK— New 

J Books of the Week. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISK— Music 

J of the Week in Paris. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— 

J Theatres: important Plays of the Week. 

A~SEMAINE FRANgAISE— Paris’: 

J Society, Improvements, Institutions. 

XSEMAINE FRANgAISK— Select 

J Articles and Notes of the Week. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Science, 

J Discovery, and Inventions. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISK—Wit, 

J Bons-mots, Causerie Parisienne, Anecdotes. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISK— Articles 

by the most eminent writers in France:—MM. 
Sarcey, Monselet, Bachaumont, Audebrand, Lemoinne, 
About, Scholl, Louis Blanc, De Girardin, Scherer, Renan, 
Taine, A. Karr, «fcc. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE is i 

Journal in French published in London, and wholly 
from the point of view of the English reader. It appeals 
to all those who wish to read good French in the wav in 
which it is most lik- ly to he read with interest. It is 
designed to fully illustrate the best current literature of 
the day in Paris, its society, letters, arts, or science.- 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Strand. W.C. 

P " “UBLISHING OFFICE: 

87, Southampton-street. Strand, London, W.CL 
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TMCKSONS & CO., Nurserymen and 

-LJ Seedsmen, 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, on 
receipt of six postage stamps, will be glad to send blooms 
of some of their beautiful varieties of bedding Violas and 
Pansies, so that those at a distance may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of making a selection for autumn planting. Cata¬ 
logue and prices on application. 

Do The process is easy and in¬ 

teresting. Ribbons, silks, 
XTTD^n'V’Q feathers, scarfs, lacj, 
Your • 1 U ° braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 

" or shawls can easily l>e 

dyed in a few minutes in a 
Dyeing P* 11 of watcr - 

JUDSON’S DYES, 
-tr-r«r« Twenty four Colours, are 

at home 1 i \ Lo. sold by all chemists, every - 

| j where, price 0d. per bottle. 

u . tM , Be sure and get 

in JUDSON’S DYES. 

FT1EA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

J- for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING & CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 

T?OH 2s. 6<±, TWENTY NAMED 

±} SPECIMENS either of ROCKS, MINERALS, 
FOSSILS, or SHELLS, enabling the purchaser to identify 
similar objects on his holiday tour or at home. Invalu¬ 
able for object lessons either for ladies to teach their 
children, or teachers to instruct their pupils. — T. D. 
Russell, 48, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

T?OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

-L apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery-, 

Sale, near Manchester. 

Aquaria. 

T) KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

JLv. Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. Pontederia 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 

DEAFNESS. 

T>EV. E. J. SILVERTON’S great remedy 

_LV> for deafness and noises in the ears is too 

valuable to be overlooked by any person affilcted w ith 
this disease ; great numbers of people are deriving bene¬ 
fit. 2/6 per box of every chemist and all wholesale Lon¬ 
don houses. Send for the Rev. E. J. Silverton'a “ Health 
Advocate" (free). Park Street, Nottingham. 

ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Q TICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

kJ CORK, and every Garden Rejuisito. 

BLACKITH & CO., Cox’s Quay. Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now guttering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, «fec.—8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., track (loo;e\ 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack, 5 sacks 25s 

12 for 45s., or 30s. per ton Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d 
each. Coarse Silver Sand-Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8s. 6d. per sack. Manures. Garden 
Sticky Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats. Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail. 

II. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C 

A S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta- 

XV. neons copies of letters, <fcc., taken by the newly- 
invented CHROMOGRAPH. Complete 12s. (Instructions 
post free). — E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lano, and 308, High 
Holbom, W.C. N.B. —Sample of Tann's celebrated paper 
collars sent for 6;’. 

IXI Z 

RAILWAY GUIDE AND HOTEL 
DIRECTORY. 

In and out of every town without a second reference. 
ABC and every other sy stem combined. 6d. monthly, 
of all booksellers.—Advertisements of hotels, <fcc., re¬ 
ceived at Publishing Office, 11, Wellington St., Strand. 

Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

pAN be obtained in all sizes and qualitic 

Vy of BETHAM & SON, 9, Lower Thames St., Loudon 
E.C. B. A Son have always a large Stock in London o 
20-In. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 16-in.. 20-in b> 
18-in., in 16-oz. and 21-oz. 

By Royal Letters Patent. 

pAS CONSERVATORY BOILER,— 

VT Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 0d. to £10 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Sf amp.—G. SHFEWf- 
biry, 59, Old Bailey, and98, Barrington ltd., East Brixton 

A TJIMMEL’S AROMATIC 

aJRN _Lt OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 

t URIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro- 
ASTvI dueing by evaporation in dwellings or 

pla cea of public resort the balmy, re- 
jS jb freshing, and healthy emanations of 

the line and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis- 
infectaut. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, 
xjp v 96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 

v 24, Cornhiil, London. 

TV/fATS, Neting, Tiffany, Tarpaulin, 

Lt_L Ropes, Lines, Twines. Price lists on application 
— J. Blackburn & Sons, 4 and 5, Wormwood Street, E.C 

piSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

VJ many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines ami 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is.. 
3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 

T7LECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

I.J PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Beils, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed.,1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations.— Dale & C’kam pton, 4, Little Britain, E.C, 

BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Dfffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss 
Pikrrepont, Miss DUFFIKI.D. Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduct d in colour. 

Per Dozen. 3 8 . 

Ter Fifty. 10 s. 

Per Hundred 17 s. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, TnE Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C, 

TJ ORTICULTUR AL GLASS. —Boole 

JLJL <ft Millson, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 

TOHN EDGTNGTON & CO. (Established 

W 1805), MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKER to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE, TENT, and SHED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies <fcc 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard SCRIM' 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, secondhand BUNT¬ 
ING. <fec. Sample book of Garden Specialities, free by 
post. 2 stamps. The “GWYNFE " PATENT HAMMOCK 
TENT COMBINED can be seen erected at 48, LONG 
LAN E, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 
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Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. 


BACK. NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept lor distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the lollow- 
ing rates :— 

Per Year . Cs. Gd. 

Per Half-Year. 3s. 3d. 

All payments for subscriptions must b~ made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, Ud. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING- ILLUSTRATED. 

(To be filled up by intending Subscribers,' cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 

Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
far One Year, commencing _ 

for xehich I enclose ■ for Cs. Gd 

Name __ 

Address _ 



DICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants & Horticultural Decorators, 
128-9, tbio-iet HOLBORN, w_o_ 

Every one possessing a garden should write for 

Dick Radclyffe & Co.’s Illustrated Catalogue, 

Gratis and post free. 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Ferns, Garden Requisites, Greenhouses, Conser¬ 
vatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window Boxes, 
Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticultural 
Requisite. 

128-9, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Date _ 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strain!. 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to — “ The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 


Digitized by 




the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 87, Southampton Street, Strand, 1 
(Machined by Brooei <fc Ford.) 
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A GREENHOUSE IN AN ENGINE- 
ROOM. 

In the well-organised and interesting fac¬ 
tories of the Waltham Watch Company, at 
Boston, Massachusetts, the engine-room is 
converted into indoor gardens. The chief 
engineer, being fond of plants, conceived 
the idea of cultivating them in his leisure 
moments in the engine-room, and, taking 
advantage of a considerable amount of 


the fresh breezes, and open the prospect to 
charming scenery. On one side is the beau¬ 
tiful river, on the other a park surrounded 
by the neat cottages of the workmen, while 
the quadrangle within, with its summer¬ 
house and fountain, is planted with orna¬ 
mental shrubs. In fact, the whole aspect 
and spirit of the place betray the intelligent 
sympathy of the managers with their large 
family of working-people, men, women, and 


Propagating Indian Shot and Cas¬ 
tor-oil Plants.—When taken up in au¬ 
tumn, Indian Shot or Cannas should be 
placed in any dry situation where they will 
be protected from frost during winter. 
About the middle of March the tufts 
should be divided into as many pieces as 
contain strong eyes; these should then be 
potted and placed in a gently-heated house 
for a week or two, when they should be 



A GREENHOUSE IN AN ENGINE ROOM. 


glass roofing surface, he succeeded in making 
what is described to us as a beautiful but 
peculiar hothouse. We understand that in 
* forming the surroundings of this factory a 
noteworthy amount of thoughtfulness and 
good taste has been displayed in planting 
and gardening. There is nothing that sug¬ 
gests the usual close and sunless dinginess 
of the factory. Windows, opening at all 
points, let in floods of li^ht, give access to 

Digitized, by CjOOOlC 


children. There are many such places in 
and near large towns which might be 
similarly treated, and even many of the 
large tUe-covered sheds which now exist 
might be made much more healthful by being 
covered with glass, and under this might 
be grown with little trouble (provided the 
ventilation was perfect) many of the best 
flowering creepers; pot plants of various 
kinds, and even Vines might be cultivated. 


gradually hardened off by exposing them 
more freely to air. The Castor-oil Plants 
(Ricinuses), when cleared off the beds, 
should be conveyed to the rubbish-heap, 
and young plants raised afresh from seeds, 
which should be sown on a gentle hotbed 
in February. As soon as the seedlings are 
strong enough to handle they should be 
potted off singly into 2 J-in. pots, and shift on 
into larger pots as required. 
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HOW TO GROW THE PETUNIA. 

Propagating 1 . —The Petunia may be raised 
from seed, but selected and named varieties 
should be propagated by cuttings. If the plants 
are required to be large and vigorous when 
planted out, so as to yield flowers at once, sow 
the seed in pans in August, and put these on a 
shelf in the cool shady side of a greenhouse, 
covering them with pieces of glass and shad¬ 
ing from hot sun. The soil must be kept moder¬ 
ately moist. As soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle with safety, let them be potted 
singly into thumb-pots, and kept close and 
shaded in a warm house till they make root, and 
then shift them into 3-in. pots to winter there. 
If they are placed on a shelf near the glass in a 
greenhouse, and kept moderately dry, they will 
bear a little frost without injury. It is only 
those, however, who have but little convenience 
for raising seeds in early spring in warmth that 
need trouble to raise Petunias at the end of the 
previous summer and preserve them through the 
winter. Those who have a warm house or frame 
at command should sow the seed at the end of 
February, and pot off as directed, and grow on 
into nice strong bushy plants ; use a soil made up 
of fine loam, leafy soil, and some silver sand. 

In the Flower Garden Petunias can be 
employed during the summer with great advan¬ 
tage. A bed of mixed seedlings is a very 
attractive sight when in full bloom, presenting, as 
it does, such a number of varying hues of colour 
—from deep purple crimson flowers, down to 
white flowers handsomely varied and Btripcd 
with rose. Seedlings are pretty certain to make 
vigorous growth, hence the necessity for plant¬ 
ing them in rather poor soil. They are often 
employed to form dense masses of colour, and 
beds of particular varieties are employed, the 
plants being raised from cuttings. In all cases 
of using Petunias in the flower garden it would 
be well to raise the plants from cuttings ; they 
do not grow so strongly, nor do they seed freely, 
and thus the energies of the plants are directed 
to producing flowers. A purple crimson self I 
kind forms a fine mass of colour, and a silvery- 
leaved plant is generally used as an edging. If 
a deep-coloured Petunia and the old variegated 
Mangle’s bedding Pelargonium be mixed 
together in a bed, the effect is very charming 
indeed. In damp situations it will often happen 
that during wet weather in late summer the 
plants will damp off and decay. 

In Pots and Baskets.— Petunias are 
also excellent plants for the decoration of the 
greenhouse when grown in pots or baskets; 
and there is scarcely a horticultural exhibi¬ 
tion held now, large or small, at which prizes 
are not offered for them so grown. They 
are put into large pots, and the plants tied out to 
sloping oval wire frames, by which means the 
flowers face all one way, and quite a dense sur¬ 
face of flowers is thereby obtained. If some 
plants are grown on into 5-in. and 6-in. pots, and 
pinched back for a time, to form nice pyramid¬ 
shaped plants, they soon become covered with 
flowers, and remain in bloom for a long period. 
They should be kept well watered, for they 
speedily suffer if allowed to become dry at the 
roots. Petunias are also well adapted for grow¬ 
ing in stone or rustic vases, as they hang 
down over the sides, and have a charming effect. 
Fine strains of striped and blotched kinds are 
now so general, owing to the improvement that 
has been effected in this charming flower of late 
years, that seed can be had from any seedsman. 
The earlier flowers nearly always come self- 
coloured, then they break into pretty striped 
forms that are most effective when mingled in 
beds. _ Q. 

FRENCH PERPETUAL CARNATION, 
CEILLET REMONTANT. 

This was issued last year by Messrs. Carter Sc 
Co. and I had a packet of seed from them in 
March ; it was sown immediately and the plants 
are now in full flower in an open border in 
the greenhouse, and nothing can exceed the 
variety and quantity of bloom the plants present. 
In sowing Carnations or Picotees care should 
be taken to keep each seed separate, for if a 
few come lip together they never do well ; 
every seed should be put down with the point 
of a knife. Every seed 'if my packet, E believe, 
produced a plant, which lti.'A' rapidly ; when 
the plants were \\x ll>hqve n r.nd, Lout th pi 


out on a shelf against a wall in the garden, where 
they remained till the end of July, and by that 
time were strong and required potting. This 
was done, placing three or four in 6-in. pots, and 
so they remained for the winter in a room in 
the dwelling-house. In February, although the 
cold was very severe, I prepared a border in the 
greenhouse and planted them out in some rich 
light soil, and from that time they never looked 
back, beginningto grow at once and very rapidly 
with occasional waterings of weak guano. I 
kept them trained from the beginning and wheu 
sufficiently high in the pots I put sticks to 
them. After planting out they required very 
tall sticks; laths 5 ft. in length were placed, and 
as they grew, tied loosely. As an experiment 
I kept a few in pots, but they are quite dif¬ 
ferent in character; the bloom is limited, and 
they arc much the same os other kinds of 
Picotees, nor do they express the French word 
“Remontant,” that is, continually throwing 
out shoots; they have not room enough in pots 
to do so, although perfectly healthy. They are 
on the whole beautiful flowers, and the delicacy 
of shading in some of them cannot be surpassed. 

Branching Maidenhair Fern (Adian- 
tum formosum).—This when well grown is one 
of the most distinct, and, as its specific name 
implies, beautiful of Ferns. It grows well in a 
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Branching Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum formoemn), suit¬ 
able for culture in a warm greenhouse; 8 ft. high 
when well grown. 

warm greenhouse and is quite at home in a close 
glass case, but if large specimens of it are 
required for exhibition, they may be quickly 
obtained by keeping them either in an ordinary 
warm plant house or Fernery, where the atmo¬ 
sphere is warm and charged with humidity. 
Good strong plants of this species produce fronds 
from 2 ft. to 2£ ft. in length, and about a third 
more in breadth. The fronds are of a fresh 
green colour and are well adapted either for 
grouping along with choice exotics in bouquets 
and wreaths, or for using alon£ with flowers in 
the drawing room vase. Our illustration, taken 
from an orignal sketch, shows the general habit 
of the plant and the form of its drooping fronds. 
Like all Maidenhair Ferns, it grows rapidly in 
a fresh open fibrous compost of turfy peat, sand, 
and about one-fifth of good fibrous loam—that 
from an upland pasture or from the face of sand¬ 
stone rocks being best. The pot in which it is 
grown must be well drained, and the plant 
requires liberal supplies of tepid water at the 
root during the summer months.—B. 

Propagating Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums. —Very little difficulty is experienced 
in increasing these plants, which are usually 
struck here early in August in the open air. 
Four cuttings are placed in a 4-in. pot of light 
sandy soil, and in these pots they usually re¬ 
main until the heddin^-nut season arrives, when 
they are merely shaken out of the pots with 
little or no soil adhering to their roots, and at 
once pb -tv 1 thickly in the beds, watering well 


as the work proceeds. This watering is ocik> 
sionally repeated, if the weather proves dry, 
until the plants have fairly established them¬ 
selves. Nearly all varieties of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums may lie said to be good bedding plants ; 
but I will name a few sorts which I have proved 
to be remarkably useful in that way, viz., Crim¬ 
son Ivy-leaved, an old variety and an excellent 
bedder ; Delicatum, a good bedder, with blush 
or light rose coloured flowers; Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, fine variegated foliage, trailing habit, of 
robust growth ; L’Ekgante, leaves with neat 
white margins, which frequently become crim¬ 
son, and when seen in a bed have a most strik¬ 
ing effect, which is most telling when the flowers 
are picked off; Silver Gem, with foliage mar¬ 
gined white and flowers lilac-coloured, makes a 
fine bed or margin to one of large dimen¬ 
sions ; Bridal Wreath is a hybrid variety, with 
well-formed pure white flowers, and very pretty 
foliage, the young leaves at first being nearly 
white, changing to bright green when fully de¬ 
veloped. To form a white bed I know of no 
plant that surpasses this variety. Lady Edith, 
Willsi, and Willsi roseum are exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful hybrid varieties, and very effective and 
beautiful bedding plants when grown in a com¬ 
paratively light soil. Most of the older varie¬ 
ties of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums have been long 
appreciated as useful plants on account of their 
graceful drooping habit, which renders them 
well adapted for suspending in baskets and as 
marginal plants for targe or rustic vases, Ac.— 
P. G. 

Fuchsia Lord Beaconsfield. — This 
Fuchsia was issued the beginning of the present 
year and is a splendid specimen of this popular 
flower. We may safely predict that it will 
soon be a favourite among amateurs. The 
colour of the flower is scarlet, or rather cerise, 
the tube and sepals being a lighter tint than the 
corolla ; the leaves of the plant are of great size 
and luxuriance. I obtained a rooted cutting of 
only a few inches in length very early in the 
year, and unfortunately one of those dreadful 
February nights seemed to have killed it—every 
leaf fell off; with care, however, it came round 
and grew with surprising rapidity, and is now 
30 in. high and covered with immense blossoms. 
It has therefore the advantage of a good consti¬ 
tution, and the treatment may be in the usual 
maimer, except that I think it requires rather 
more water than other kinds. I imagine it to 
have a distant relationship to the old F. fulgens, 
but it is a long way ahead of that in every re¬ 
spect.—W. T. 

Tacsonia Van-Volxeml Culture.— 
Merely thin out the long and bare shoots, leaving 
the snortest and strongest, especially those 
springing from the stem. Leave a good number 
of shoots for training-in, and what you do prune 
cut to within a joint of the place where they 
originate. See that the plant iB not impoverished 
at the root, and allow it to luxuriate in turfy 
loam. 


HOW TO BUILD A SMALL GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

In No. 15 directions were given for building a 
greenhouse ; I am afraid nineteen out of twenty 
would be rather dismayed at the instructions 
there given unless they had some considerable 
knowledge of carpentry. What I propose to do 
is to give a very rough but oheap design of a 
house such as any one can carry out. In the 
first place I will take a larger size ; 4 ft. wide, 
when you take the path out, leaves scarcely any 
room for the plants, so we will suppose the di¬ 
mensions of the house to be built shall be 10 ft. 
by 6 ft. ; the situation one where you can dig 
down say 2 ft., and in most London gardens yon 
can, so we wall proceed on that assumption. 
Take seven posts, each 6 ft. 6 in. long and 3 in. 
by 3& in. thick, and drive down 1 ft. into the 
ground, leaving 5 ft. 6 in. of each out of the 
ground. If there is a wall facing east or south, 
or any aspect between those points, utilise it, as 
it wifi save a back wall. If this does not exist, 
the posts must be put in a row all one height, 
and 1 ft. 8 in. apart; then, 6 ft. in front of 
these and parallel with them, drive in a similar 
row, each 4 ft. long, leaving these 3 ft. out of 
the ground. Take oare to have the two end 
posts square with the back ones ; a slight dif¬ 
ference in the spaces between each post will 
not muck matter. Now lay a piece of wood, 
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10 ft. long and 3 in. by 2$ in. thick, on the top 
of each of these rows, and drive a 4-in. nan 
through the ends of this into the top of each 
post. This will give two rows of posts 6 ft. 
apart and about 1$ ft. from each other, with a 
rail along the top of each row. 

Now take ten bars, each 6 ft. 9 in. long and 
3 in. by 2£ in. thick, and nail them at equal 
distances apart with the 2£ in. side up. This 
will give a distance of 1 ft. 1£ in. between each 
bar. Before nailing the two outside bars, de¬ 
cide at which end the door is to be, which should 
be as narrow as is consistent with comfort. At 
tiie opposite end drive down five posts, so as to 
let the outside bar rest on them, and nail these 
in the same manner as the others. If the 
house is being built against a wall, fasten four 
or five of the back posts to it with a 6-in. wall 
hook, to be bought at any ironmonger’s. The 
frame of the building should now be quite firm ; 
if it is not, put some pieces of quartering on the 
Blant from bar to bar. This, if properly done, will 
make the frame quite staunch. Then take some 
roofing laths, which are kept ready cut to 1 in. 
by 1J in., and nail one piece exactly down the 
centre of each rafter, using about seven or eight 
2-in. nails to each bar, and a piece 1 ft. long 
on each front post. This will give a lodge for 
the putty and glass. Then nail three boards, 
each J in. thick and 8 in. wide, on the front, 
beginning where the laths end ; these will reach 
to the ground. If there is no wall, the back 
must be covered in a similar manner ; or, if the 
wall only comes part of the way, board up the 
rest, putting at least two nails in each board. 
Where they touch the posts, get the boards as 
close to each other as possible ; to do this take 
care they are dry when nailing them on. Serve 
the ends in a similar manner, 2 ft. from the 
ground so as to correspond with the front, of 
course leaving space for the door to hang. 

Have the glass cut 1 ft. wide ; this will allow 
about \ in. play. The panes of glass may be as 
long as it may be thought fit; but, bearing in 
mind the cost of replacing broken squares, it is 
is well not to exceed 1 ft. each way. Give the 
bars a couple of coats of paint, more particu¬ 
larly on the upper side where the glass goes. 
Then, when this is dir, take some putty and 
put along the bars and bed the glass in, pressing 
it down firmly but gently, allowing not more 
than i in. lap. Be careful of the glazing, as 
this roof is rather fiat, and will be liable to let 
in the drip if the glass is not carefully put on. 

Next dig out the path, 2 ft. wide and 2 ft. 
deep, using the earth to form stages. I should 
have the front stage 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and the 
bock one 1 ft. 6 in. Four short posts will be 
wanted to nail some boards to for holding the 
earth up; put the posts 2 ft. apart, and nail 
some inch boards to them. Let the boards ex¬ 
tend the full length of the house, so as to fasten 
them to the ends. To glaze the ends, cut out 
some pieces of paper to the size and shape, and 
get the glazier to cut the glass to them. If an 
old door cannot be bought, one may soon he 
made by nailing three boards side by side with 
three cross pieces. To ventilate the house leave 
the door open, and one of the squares of glass 
in the opposite end might be made to open with 
hinges, or a piece of wood might be used instead 
of glass. If bothered with cats getting in when 
the door is open, make a framework of a 
door with laths and cover with wire netting; 
this could be left shut when the real door is 

r i, or they could be both open together. If 
situation is such that the path cannot be dug 
out, the house must be built 1 k ft. or 2 ft. higher, 
and all the posts will, of course, require to be 
that much longer, and two or three more boards 
will be wanted all round. Let the top rafters 
and glass hang over 5 in. or 6 in. ; this will 
shoot the rain clear off; a gutter may bo put 
op if preferred. A short piece of wood for a 
door sill will be necessary, and if a few old 
bricks are put for it t j rest on so much the 
better, Of course any one that is handy with 
a plane can make the job look much better by 
planing the more exposed portions of the wood, 
but it will be just as useful left rough. For 
bars, posts, &c., rather smaller wood will do, 
but there is not much saving in price. I append 
a rough estimate of cost. & cutting the glass 
I have often found it best not to have it cut 
exactly square, say, for instance, 35 squares are 
eut UJ in. and 35 cut 12£ in., and all cut 12 in. 
the other way; then if any of your bars are a 


bit out in the width you can accommodate them, 
and if they are all right the glass will still fit. 

7 back posts, 6 ft. 6 in.'j £ a. d , 

each . 

7 front posts, 4 ft. each 
1 back top rail, 10 ft. each 

1 front top rail, 10 ft. each 
10 bars, 7 ft. each ... >205ft.@ld. 0 17 1 

2 door jposts, 6 ft. each... 

1 post for same end, 5 ft. 

each . 

5 posts opposite, to average 

5 ft. 

3 boards 10 ft. long,'! 

1 in. thick for front 

3 boards 6 ft. long, 

1 in. thick for end... 

3 boards 4 ft. long, ! 

1 in. thick for door ^ 

6 boards 10 ft. long, 

1 in. thick, for patn 

8 boards, 10 ft. long, j 
1 in. thick, for back ) 

70 ft. roofing laths 

3 lb. of 2-in. nails % 

4 lb. of 4-in. nails f @ 3d. 0 1 

1 pair 12-in. cross garnet hinges ... 0 1 0 

1 latch (lock if preferred) . 0 1 0 

70 squares of glass") 
for roof.! 

10 squares of glass [ @ 2$d. per ft. 0 16 8 
for front ...) 

10 squares of glass for end . 0 4 0 

14 lb. of putty.010 


210ft. @ lid. 1 6 3 


0 1 6 


C. 


£3 10 3 


SHADING PLANT HOUSES AND 
FRAMES. 

Light and warmth are as necessary for plants as 
for human beings. Deficiency of heat causes a 
stagnation of the functions and a languid and 
feeble movement of the sap, whilst deprivation 
of light produces weakly and imperfect tissues. 
The effects of a cold, sunless summer are too 
well known this year to need description; we 
feel it in the late growth of our summer crops, 
and wo equally experience its effects the ensuing 
season in an inferior and scanty fruit crop. It 
therefore behoves us in all that concerns the cul¬ 
ture of plants to subject them, as far as is com¬ 
patible with their respective natures, to the in¬ 
fluence of the sun. As is well known, each 
plant demands of us a certain amount of special 
study, without which we cannot well hope to 
bring it to perfection. Let us take, for instance, 
two such families as Cactuses and Ferns : the 
one prefers an open dry position, the other de¬ 
lights in moist secluded situations ; and yet the 
moisture-loving family must be supplied with a 
certain amount of light; it will not thrive, and 
will even die, if excluded from the sun’s influence. 
It may be safely affirmed that it is never the 
sun’s rays in themselves that injure vegetation ; 
it is ratner the aridity engendered by them, and 
which cannot well be counteracted in glass struc¬ 
tures unless' shade be afforded. In the case of 
Ferns, Orchids, Ac., could we increase atmo¬ 
spheric moisture in proportion to the heat of the 
sun, we should have no need to screen our plants 
from its rays. This circumstance is so often lost 
sight of that shade is frequently applied on the 
principle that semi-obscurity is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the welfare of the plants. Where this 
principle is carried to excess, the result is in¬ 
variably drawn, weakly specimens, deficient in 
stamina, and quite unlike what they would be iu 
a natural state. Many of our marsh and bog 
plants, the organism of which is of a somewhat 
fragile and delicate nature, bravely endure with¬ 
out flinching the sun’s most ardent rays. The 
liberal and never-failing supply of moisture at 
the root, combined with the constant and abun¬ 
dant evaporation continually taking place around 
them, enables them to bear with impunity, and 
even enjoy, an amount of light and neat which 
would otherwise be extremely hurtful to them. 

Certain plants which are classed as shade- 
loving are often grown in houses the glass of 
which is whitened over during the summer! It 
is often asserted that such treatment is rational, 
because the same plants are always found grow¬ 
ing naturally where light is more or less inter¬ 
cepted by a stronger vegetation. This course of 
reasoning, although to a certain extent true, is 
misleading, inasmuch as the filtered rays of light 
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which the undergrowth of a wood or forest re¬ 
ceives are very different from the semi-obscurity 
afforded by a whitewashed glass roof. The most 
sceptical may convince himself of the truth of 
this assertion by visiting a wood where Ferns 
grow wild. They will neither be found in the 
open spots, nor will they be seen in the dense 
shade. They select, so to say, situations where 
they are in receipt of a considerable share of 
light, and oftentimes where, at some portion of 
the day, they are illuminated by the sun’s rays. 
Then, again, it should be remembered that the 
interior of a shaded glass structure or a frame 
cannot be compared to the undergrowth of a 
forest. 

The Camellia dislikes the full heat of the sun, 
but we are informed that it grows naturally 
where onlv the fiercest rays are excluded ; ana 
many kinds of Orchids are only to be found 
where they enjoy a considerable amount of sun¬ 
light. Shading may therefore be regarded as a 
necessary evil; its employment unaer certain 
circumstances is undoubtedly beneficial, and even 
necessary, but it may be so used as to exercise 
a very baneful effect upon any kind of vegeta¬ 
tion submitted to it. In roomy lofty houses the 
evil effects of perpetual shade are felt to a much 
less extent than in the case of small structures, 
healthy though many plants in the Latter may 
seem. This is easily explained when the differ¬ 
ence in the amount of light, which at all times 
exists between large and lofty and low and nar¬ 
row structures, is borne in mind. A plant grow¬ 
ing in a house 50 ft. high, the roof of which is 
continually shaded, will often grow as vigorously 
aud develop as well as when placed in a small 
structure into which the light can pass unob¬ 
structed. Mosses and Ferns are types of shade- 
loving plants, which invariably shun the full 
blaze of the sun ; yet I would not willingly de¬ 
prive them at any period of their existence of a 
single ray of light, my experience inducing me 
to believe that they thrive in every way better 
when so placed that they never need to be 
shaded. A glass structure so situated that it 
catches the first gleams of the morning sun, and 
receives its departing rays, but which is quite 
sheltered from the noonday glare, will be found 
to perfectly fulfil the conditions necessary for 
the successful growth of this tribe of plants. 
They are there screened from excess of heat and 
aridity, whilst they enjoy the whole day through 
a maximum of light. The injurious effects of 
over-shading are seldom fully realised, as the 
plants subjected to it often display a fair amount 
of vigour. It is only at a later period of their 
career that the effects alluded to may be per¬ 
ceived, and then probably the true cause has 
been lost sight of. Maturation of the tissues is 
as necessary in the case of such a free-growing 
flowering plant as the Primula as it is for a fruit¬ 
bearing tree; and even with respect to tender 
stove plants, whether prized for their bloom or 
leaf beauty, we shall find that if unduly de¬ 
prived of a certain amount of sunshine, they will 
never realise the expectations of the grower. 

One of the most difficult things for a beginner 
to learn is the importance of minute attention in 
putting on and taking off shade. It appears to 
him that half an hour earlier in the morning and 
half an hour later in the evening can make but 
little difference. It is, however, often the loss 
or gain of this half-hour which makes or mars 
the specimen. Let any one calculate what half 
an hour a day amounts to in six months, and 
he will better appreciate the importance of 
this detail of plant culture. It is for this reason 
that frames having a north or east aspect are so 
useful in the summer season ; one is enabled to 
expose them to the full light the whole da'* 
through. How much more freely and vigorously 
do seedling Cinerarias, Primulas, &c., grow when 
thus accommodated than if grown where shade 
has to be afforded during a considerable portion 
of the day. An east aspect is perhaps the very 
best that can be had for the summer growth of 
plants. They there get the first glimpse of the 
morning sun, and soon after the turn of the day 
the shade may be withdrawn, the plants watered, 
damped down, and freely exposed. Too much 
shade and moisture are prolific sources of mis¬ 
chief in stoves and Orchid houses. The interior 
of such places is often naturally dark, and when 
dense shade is given during the daytime, and 
the syringe freely used, both foliage and flowers 
are apt to be of a poor description. 

The shading material employed should be thin 
enough to allow the diluted light to pass through 
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it. A coarse canvas, or the French “Claris,” 
which are simply blinds made of narrow strips of 
lath so arranged that the light passes freely be¬ 
tween them into the glass structure, are prefer¬ 
able to bast mats, which are far too dense for 
this purpose. A little praotice and observation 
will enable any one so to arrange the time for 
putting on and taking off shade, that a consider¬ 
able amount of sunlight may be admitted even 
to the most tender plants. If the house is well 
damped down, and the occupants sprinkled, 
they will bear exposure much earlier, and the 
solar heat and light, combined with the atmo¬ 
spheric moisture, will supply the conditions 
necessary to ensure free, healthy growth, and 
the wood and tissues will acquire that solidity 
which is indispensable for the production of 
handsome foliage and flowers. Byfleet. 


FRUIT. 

GROWING PLUMS IN POTS. 

Where gardens are limited in extent there is no 
better way than that of growing a few tn es of 


lean-to, or boarded span-roofed orchard houses 
should be erected in some out-of-the-way corner 
of the premises, consisting of Larch poles, rough 
£-in. boards, with two or three sliding shutters 
for ventilation; in fact, merely a glass-roofed 
shed on purpose for protecting Plum trees in pots 
while in blossom and setting their fruit. It is 
surprising with W'hat vigour and beauty Plum 
trees blossom even in the rudest glass structure, 
and as the trees need not remain in the house 
longer than the end of the first week in June, 
for then all danger of severe spring frosts is over, 
thev may be placed so close together that a house 
20 ft. by 12 ft., with a path in its centre, will hold 
ninety-six trees, forty-eight on each border. The 
trees may be planted in 13-in. or 15-in. pots, and 
treated exactly as other orchard-house trees, 
with this difference—all the trees having young 
fruit should be removed from the house on June 
7, and placed in rows or otherwise in the garden 
to ripen their fruit in the open air. The pots 
may be plunged in the soil one-third of tneir 
depth, but not more, for if the roots are too cold 
the fruit will suffer in flavour, and if the soil in 
which they are plunged be wet and cold, it 



Plum Tree fruiting in pot, as grown in the Sawbridgeworth orchard houses. 


-tone-fruits in pots, and if a glasshouse can be 
afforded them during winter and spring a crop 
of fruit becomes a certainty, i.e. provided the 
trees have proper attention. Mr. Rivers of 
Sawbridgeworth, who has for many years been 
most successful in the culture of fruit trees in 
pots, remarks in regards to Plums in his ex¬ 
cellent little book, “The Orchard House (the 
sixteenth edition of which has just reached us, 
and from which the annexed illustration is 
taken):— 

“After some years of experience, I have found 
that Plums are very easily grown in pots. It is 
well known that Plum trees in our climate bloom 
so early in spring as to be much injured by our 
spring frosts ; it may safely be asserted that a 
fair crop of Green Gages, away from walls, is 
realised Dut three years out of seven, even in the 
south of England, but two years out of seven in 
the midland counties, and seldom or never in 
Yorkshire. Now, I propose that for those who , 
wish to grow a regular and certain crop of Plums 
without incurring a heavy expense, rough-built, ! 
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should be drained or made porous, so that the 
water may .pass from the pots rapidly ; the top¬ 
dressing of manure must be most abundant. As 
a matter of course, the very late Plums must be 
ripened under glass, but all those varieties that 
riper, in the open air before the beginning of 
September may be placed there to ripen their 
fruit, which they will do perfectly ; regular 
annual crops may thus be ensured if care be 
taken to thin the fruit properly. If too large a 
crop be extorted, the tree will take a year’s rest. 
It is quite astonishing how prolific pyramid and 
bush Plum trees become in a few years, and, by 
merely pinching off the ends of all their shoots 
to three leaves, they soon form themselves into 
compact trees, and very ornamental when grown 
as pyramids and placed in an avenue leading to 
the house for their summer quarters. 

“ The best varieties for this extended mode of 
Plum cultivation in pots are the Early Prolific, 
the Czar, Early Orleans, the Early Transparent 
Gage, De Montfort, Early Green Gage, Trans¬ 
parent Gage, Denniston’s Superb, Green Gage, 


Angelina Burdett, Kirke’s, Guthrie’s Late 
Green, Reine Claude de Bavay, Purple Gage, 
the Coe’s Golden Drop, the Grand Duke, and 
above all, the Jefferson, one of the most beautiful 
and delicious of Plums. These are for the des- 
Bert, but, as in some climates it may be neces¬ 
sary to grow Plums in the same way for culinary 
purposes, I may as well give the names of a few 
good kitchen Plums, such are the Victoria and 
Autumn Compote, both large and excellent, 
ripening in succession, the Diamond, the Early 
Orleans, White Magnum Bonum, the Mirabelle, 
Prince Englebert, and the Sultan. The trees 
must all be removed to the orchard house the 
last week in October, top-dressed, watered, 
some hay placed over them to protect their roots 
from frost, and then kept dry all the winter. I 
may add that as Plums are coarse feeders I take 
the surface earth out in autumn to the depth of 
6 in. at the side of the pot, sloping upwards to 
the stem, so as to be able to give them a large 
quantity of fresh compost. 

“By those who wish to grow Plums under 
glass in large quantities, another very simple 
mode of culture may be practised—viz., plant¬ 
ing a house with pyramids or half-standards, and 
removing them biennially to check their growth. 
Half-standard Plum trees are most prolific and 
very convenient to manage. One of our most 
skilful gardeners treats them in this manner, and 
finds that, after a few' years, owing to the trees 
being every season loaded wnth fruit, they do 
not require removal as they grow very slowly. 
When cultivated as pyramids in the orchard 
house, they should be managed and pruned as 
directed for Apricots ; they should, however, be 
pinched to three leaves instead of five as recom¬ 
mended for Apricots, and when cultivated as 
bushes, summer pinching to three leaves will be 
found lay far the best method of pruning.” 


ROSES. 

GROWING ROSES IN POTS. 

To grow Roses in pots to such perfection as the 
one we now illustrate is only within the province of 
those who have considerable experience, house 
room, and time to devote to them ; but there is 
no reason why any one possessed of a small 
greenhouse, or even a good-sized frame, should 
not grow' neat little plants of Roses in pots for 
window decoration, or to supply them with 
a few blooms to cut early in spring. Mr. William 
Paul, to whom we are indebted for the annexed 
woodcut, remarks (in his book “Rosesand Rose 
Culture”), that “the spring or early summer 
is a good time at which to begin this branch of 
Rose culture. It is the greatest economy to 
choose plants a little in advance of the ordinary 
sale plants. When such can be obtained, grow 
them under glass in a cold frame or greenhouse 
throughout the summer. It is important that 
the summer’s growth should be well matured 
before the leaves fall, and an early growth 
should be encouraged. Such kinds as cannot be 
obtained in pots in spring and summer may be 
added from the ground in autumn (October), 
and, when potted, should be plunged in some 
sheltered situations out-of-doors. Assuming 
that pot Roses are required to flower in the 
month of May, before the Roses appear out-of- 
doors, the plants should be pruned and placed in 
a warm pit or greenhouse in February, slightly 
increasing the temperature from w’eek to week, 
until a maximum of 60° by day and 50° by night 
be obtained. Syringing should be freely re¬ 
sorted to morning and evening in warm, sunny 
days, and sparingly applied in cold, cloudy 
weather. Clear soot-water is highly valuable 
for this purpose. As the green fly appears (which 
it surely will do), the house must be filled with 
Tobacco-smoke from time to time. Mildew, 
should it arise, must be kept in check by dus¬ 
ting the leaves with sulphur immediately after 
syringing. Roses, when in pots, having but a 
limited area from which to draw their food, re¬ 
quire a rich soil, and this should be supplemented 
from the time the leaves are half grown until 
the flowering is over with constant doses of weak 
liquid manure. Roses in pots, when growing 
and flowering, can scarcely be over-w'atered, 
provided the pots be w'ell drained and the soil 
thoroughly porous. Two parts good fibrous 
strong loam, two parts well-decayed stable- 
manure (the remains of a hot-bed), and one part 
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drift or river-sand, will form a capital soil for 
them. Crushed bones in small quantity may bo 
added, as they vield a permanent supply of food, 
and increase the porosity of the soil. Plants 
growing in pots should be pruned much closer 
than those growing ia the ground. In fact, with 
the exception of the Hybrid Bourbons and some 
few shy-blooming Hybrid Perpetuals, the pruned 
shoots should not be allowed to develop more 
than two eyes each. These should be obtained 
from near the base of the shoot, not quite at the 
base, for those lower eves, if they develop, 
should be rubbed out. The dormant eyes will 
quickly burst forth after pruning, and should be 
closely watched, that the Rose-grub may be 
destroyed, or the flowering will be irregular and 
unsatisfactory. Supernumerary buds should also 
be rubbed out m this early stage of growth, espe¬ 
cially if a moderate number of large handsome 
flowers is preferred to a larger number of small 
ones. As the shoots increase in length they 
should be tied out, each flower-shoot having a 
separate stick to support the flower. Just before 
the plants come into bloom, a thin shading of 
rcrim should be drawn over or under the glass, 
to protect the flowers from the sun, and the 
temperature may be slightly lowered, to prolong 
the period of flowering. When the flowering is 
over, the Tea-scented Roses should be allowed 
to make their new or second growth under glass, 
but the other kinds may be removed out-of- 
doors to some spot sheltered from the full sun 
r.nd wind, that the foliage may be preserved in 
t. healthy and perfect state. The Tea-scented 
may be removed to join them when the growth 
is finished and partially hardened, and the whole 
may be taken back to the house about the end 
of September, re-potting at the time such as may 
require it. Although Roses in pots may be 
grown to flower finer in May than in any other 
month, they may be had very good in March 
and April. The same method of growth is fol¬ 
lowed for the earlier as for the later bloom, but 
the plants should be brought to rest at an earlier 
jieriod and set growing early in January, a 
greater degree of heat being maintained if 
March and April Roses are sought for. 

The plants should be kept as close to the 
glass as possible, and there should be the choice 
of giving either top or side air, or both, when 
required. It should be mentioned that some 
Roses produce finer flowers when grown in pots 
under glass than when in the open air, and 
different varieties are much influenced by the 
varying systems of cultivation. The groups of 
Roses best suited for growing in pots are Tea- 
scented, Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid Bourbon, 
Noisette, and Bourbon ; and to these should be 
added the Moss, on account of their picturesque 
beauty and distinctness. Certain kinds of Roses 
which grow and flower freely (the Chinese and 
Tea-scented especially) may be so managed as 
to produce flowers throughout the month of 
December. The plants which have flowered in 
May may be used for this purpose. It is only 
necessary to keep the successional flowers which 
arise in July and August suppressed in the bud 
state, when fresh shoots will push forth bearing 
flower-buds. Carefully preserve these by plac¬ 
ing the plants in a tolerably dry and warm 
house by the end of September, and the flow ers 
will expand slowly and at intervals up to Christ¬ 
mas. These plants cannot, however, be brought 
into flower early the next year; they must have 
their period of rest, and should be kept as back¬ 
ward as possible in the succeeding spring, so 
that they flower in June and July. 

Pruning.— About the middle of November 
pruning may be performed, in order to effect 
an early bloom. The plants having been thinned 
out previously, all that is now required is the 
shortening in of the remaining shoots. It is a 
difficult matter to Lay dow n any precise rules 
w'ith regard to pruning, upon the judicious 
adaptation of which depends not only the well¬ 
forming of the plant, but in a great measure 
the perfection of flowers also. In order to prune 
Roses with certainty of success, we ought to 
know the character of each plant we are about 
to operate on, for Roses of the same group often¬ 
times require very different pruning. The best 
criterion we can offer is, perhaps, the habit of 
growth. Among the Hybrid Chinese the two 
favourite old Roses Charles Lawson and Ch6nd- 
dol6, both vigorous growers, frequently occasion 
great disappointment by not blooming. The 
failure will probably be found to arise in most 


middle of a wood which is full of decaying 
vegetation, we have an opportunity of giving it 
a good trial.— F. C. 


cases from the method of pruning. These 
Roses, and others of like habit, should be well 
thinned out, and the shoots that are left for 
flowering shortened but little. Others of the 
same group (Hybrid Chinese) that are weak or 
moderate growers may be shortened in close, 
such as Comtesse Lac6p6de, a beautiful and well- 
known Rose. Then there are varieties of in¬ 
termediate growth, which may be pruned in 
proportion. The groups Provence and Moss 
may be pruned closer than the Hybrid Chinese. 
The autumnal Roses there is little fear of prun¬ 
ing out of bloom ; early or late they are sure 
to flower. The Chinese and Tea-scented, when 
grown on their own roots, should be cut close, 
to induce them to throw up shoots from beneath 
the ground, as these will grow much stronger 
than shoots formed above ground, and flower 
beautifully through the summer and autumn. 
One point, too, should be borne in mind, that 
Roses, when grown in pots, may be pruned 
closer than when grown in the open garden. 


SAVING VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

A very popular error in connection with vege¬ 
table culture is that of saving seed from growing 
crops that are intended to supply the wants of 
the household, under the impression that such 
a proceeding is economical; a greater mistake 
could scarcely be made, especially with regard to 
crops that continue to furnish successional gather¬ 
ings for any length of time, as, for instance, 
Vegetable Marrows, Cucumbers, Kidney and 
Runner Beans, Ac. It is by no means a rare 
occurrence to find some of the earliest and finest 
produce left for seed, whereby the fertility of the 


Specimen pot Rose, as grown by Mr. Wm. Paul at the Waltham Nurseries. 


One season I shortened back the shoots of the 
newly-potted autumnals, Moss, and Provence 
from two to four eyes ; and, what with thin¬ 
ning and shortening, the plants looked very 
naked, and, at first sight, appeared to many to 
have been cut too much. But, considering that 
each of the remaining shoots would produce 
two, three, or four new shoots, and that the 
plants were not in the open ground, but in pots, 
it was evident such was not the case ; and this 
their after-growth and flowering fully confirmed. 
When dealing with the most vigorous kinds of 
Hybrid Chinese and Hybrid Perpetual, I left no 
more than six eyes on a shoot; and though the 
plants were young, and consequently small, 
their blooming, botn as regards tne size and the 
abundance of flowers, was all that could be 
wished. 


plants is brought to an abrupt termination, as the 
formation of seed is far more exhaustive in its 
effects than an unlimited number of blossoms 
or pods up to the period of the maturity of the 
seed. In the case of Beans of the Kidney or 
Runner sections, it is the pod that furnishes 
the edible portion ; also with Vegetable Marrows 
and Cucumbers, the seed vessel or covering 
is at its highest state of excellence as foo 1 before 
the seed commences to draw on the resources of 
the plant; and in proportion as they are more or 
less carefully removed will be the duration of 
period in which successional gatherings will be 
produced. I always gather all such crops at 
regular intervals, according to the season and the 
rapidity with which they attain development, 
and should any of the produce become too old, 
from having escaped observation at previous 
gatherings, it is pulled off and thrown away, as 
a very small quantity of seed-pods is sufficient 
to arrest the successional development of the 
crop. 

When it is desirable to save seed of any select 
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Mildew on Roses. —I find nothing equal 
to Ewing’s Mildew Composition for clearing 
Roses of this fungus. Our garden being in the 
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stock, it is by far the best plan to set a row (or 
a portion of one, according to the quantity 
required) specially apart for seed, and not gather 
any produce from them, drawing out any plants 
that do not appear true. By this means one 
may greatly prolong the season of production, 
in comparison with which the trifling cost of 
scad is little or nothing. If any one be sceptical 
of the power of seed-pods in arresting the pro¬ 
duction of successive crops, let them select two 
rows of Sweet Peas, and gather the blossoms of 
one row as fast as fully expanded, and allow the 
others to mature their seed ; the latter will cease 
blooming and be thoroughly exhausted and dried 
up by the time the seed-pods are ripe, while the 
former will continue growingand producing fresh 
blooms until checked by frost. It is of course 
not practicable to pursue the same plan with 
Peas grown for the table, and the only way to 
secure a continuous supply of Peas is by succes- 
sional sowings. But Scarlet Runners will con¬ 
tinue bearing the whole season, equally as well 
as Vegetable Marrows or Cucumbers, if well 
attended to in the matter of moisture at the 
roots, and, abovo all, in preventing any portion 
of the produce from going to seed. The saving 
of the seed of vegetable crops is also an important 
matter as regards future crops, for a careful 
f-clection will eventually produce a good strain, 
but indiscriminate seed-saving will eventually 
deteriorate the most select stock in existence. 
From careful observation, I should say that seed¬ 
saving and vegetable-growing are, as a rule, both 
more satisfactory and remunerative when carried 
out as totally distinct operations. J. G. 


SOWING AND TRANSPLANTING 
CAULIFLOWERS. 

Sow the winter crop, to be protected under hand- 
lights and in frames, broadcast, in 4 ft. beds, 
about the 20th or 25th of August in the south of 
England, and in the northern districts from the 
1st to the 12th, according to the inclemency, or 
otherwise, of the locality; if a cold one, sow 
early, but if a warm one, sow late. Sowing in 
the open ground is preferable, and the 25th of 
August is the best time, as a rule, for warm parts 
of England, and the 12th for Scotland. The 
soil for the seed-beds Bhould be a got d friable 
well-worked loam, which, if manured for the 
previous crop, should not be again manured for 
the seedling Cauliflowers. In case of failure, a 
few seeds may be sown a week afterwards. As 
soon as the plants have fairly come up, thin them 
out to 3 in. apart, and with a short-handled hoe 
loosen the surface soil; this will promote a nice 
stocky habit in the plants. As soon as there is 
any likelihood of severe weather, a cold frame 
should be \ repared for them, and a layer of sweet, 
open, and Wvdl-pulverised soil should be placed 
therein, about 8 in. or 10 in. from the sashes. 
Into this the plants should be transplanted, 6 in. 
apart if space can be spared ; if not, at the very 
least they should be 4 in. apart each way. For 
a few days after being transferred to their new 
quarters, the sashes should be kept on, and a 
little shading placed over them. This, however, 
should be discontinued as soon as possible ; and 
the plants, as soon as they take to the soil, 
should be well exposed, the sashes being entirely 
removed from off them throughout the day, and 
also at night, unless the weather is very frosty 
or unsettled. It is sometimes necessary to cover 
the sashes over with litter, in order to exclude 
hard frosts ; this covering should be removed 
every morning, and the sashes tilted up a 
little. 

Mildew frequently finds its way amongst 
the plants, but it may easily be extirpated by 
scattering dry wootl-ashes amongst them occa¬ 
sionally. I have found that they winter best in 
frames, if the surface of the soil therein is covered 
over with a thin coating of finely-sifted old lime- 
rubbish. In February, the plants should be 
transplanted to the open ground, by lifting them 
carefully with a good ball, and placing them out 
in clumps of three ( 0 ° 0 ), 9 in. from plant to plant, 
and 2 ft. clump from clump, under a hand-light, 
in a well-manured, deeply-worked, thoroughly- 
drained, and not too stiff soil. These clumps 
should be in rows about 4 ft. apart, so as to have 
plenty of room to cover'the lights with litter at 
night and in cold weather. In order to have 
Cauliflowers in April, it is necessary to place a 
good layer of litter around the base of the hand- j 
lights, so as to keep the soil moderately warm, 
and to exclude the cnidand piercing winds of < 
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early spring. Air is freely admitted by moving 
the upper half of these portable protec¬ 
tions. In the evenings of February and the 
earlier parts of March, the litter should also be 
shaken over the whole, and removed in the 
morning. The plants will soon become rather 
tall for their quarters; then a brick can be placed 
below each of the four comers of the hand-lights, 
and a little earth drawn around, which, along 
with the litter, will make the base air-proof. Occa¬ 
sional applications of manure-water m the latter 
end of March and in April will greatly improve 
their condition. 

Sorts to Sow. —The Walcheren is, perhaps, 
the best of all for general purposes, and some even 
confine their supply throughout the season to 
the produce of this one kind. Of late years, 
however, Veitch’s new Solid Late is a true solid 
white-curded sort, and a valuable and good im¬ 
provement on the Walcheren for a late supply. 
The Early Cauliflower, or Early London White, 
as it is sometimes called, is another good sort, 
and the one generally used for the earliest Bpring 
crop. Large Asiatic is a stronger-growing variety 
of the Early London, producing a fine large, com¬ 
pact curd, and, if sown at the same time as the 
Early London, it will forma fine succession to 
it. Snow’s Winter White is an excellent kind, 
and pretty hardy. In the market-gardens round 
London this is the kind used for affording a sup¬ 
ply from the latter end of October till January. 
Severe frost, however, will prove detrimental to 
it as well as to other kinds ; but, as a rule, it is 
the hardiest and most suitable for late work, and 
its quality is first-rate. With these four sorts, 
rightly treated, no garden of a fair size should 
be without a good supply of Cauliflowers from 
April to Christmas.—E. 


Suocessional Cabbages from the 
Old Stumps. —Cauliflowers and Brussels 
Sprouts cannot always be had just when wanted ; 
but tender Cabbage—and what is nicer or more 
wholesome?—may be had with very little manage¬ 
ment. Suppose we plant Cabbage in autumn, 
late or in spring, they will come in for use nice 
and tender towards the beginning of summer ; 
but, if not used as fast as they grow, the heads 
swell until they burst, or go to seed or rot, and 
eventually become quite useless for cooking pur¬ 
poses. This is what takes place in many cases 
wi th the Cabbage crop in summer ; and conse¬ 
quently it is imagined that another succes- 
sional planting is required to continue the 
supply ; but this is a mistake. In gardens from 
which large quantities of Cabbage have to be 
supplied, it is seldom that more than one, or at 
most two, plantations are made during the 
twelve months ; and the reason is this—that, as 
the Cabbages are ready, they are generally 
wanted, and a certain number of heads are cut 
daily ; but the experienced gardener does not cut 
the head off at the surface of the soil, but just 
at the neck, leaving a few of the bottom leaves. 
Consequently, before the whole have been cut 
over, the first-cut plants have made another 
break and become furnished each with a whole 
cluster of young succulent heads, which fold 
immediately, and are fit to cut before the first 
heads are quite finished. The plants will even 
break and fold a third time, and in this way a 
plot of Cabbage may be made to afford a supply 
nearly all the year round. The vigour, free 
growth, and tenderness of the heads will be 
greatly promoted by frequent stirrings of the 
soil between the rows, ana mulching with any 
loose material, such as short Grass or leaves, at 
command. Cut your Cabbages, therefore, if you 
have to give them away to your neighbours, 
before the heads get over ripe and useless, and 
ou will have a continuance of young and tender 
eads such as most people prefer to heads which 
are large, white, and hard. To ensure a winter 
crop, in case of the sprouts being run upon too 
much, a planting may be made in August or the 
beginning of September of some dwarf kind, 
ana also the Enfield Market variety.—J. W. 

Vegetable Marrows on Railway 
Embankments.— We notice that Vegetable 
Marrows grow vigorously on railway embank¬ 
ments on the south side of London. They have 
a deep and, as a rule, a loose soil in which to 
grow, and, being in an exposed and sunny posi¬ 
tion, they not only grow well, but fruit with 
marvellous freedom. Bare spaces of this kind 
might be more frequently devoted to the growth 
of this vegetable, which, if left to ripen and 


stored, will furnish wholesome food all through 
the winter, and go far to compensate for the 
losses sustained by the failure of the Potato 
crop.—S. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 18. —Sowing Early White Naples, 
White Tripoli, and Giant Rocca Onions for 
spring and summer use. Putting in Santolina 
cuttings under hand-lights, in Bharp sandy soil 
in a Bhady situation. Earthing up Celery whilst 
the plants are perfectly dry. Putting a little 
fresh soil on the roots of newly-planted Cucum¬ 
bers and Melons. Salting gravel walks in order 
to kill weeds. Watering all newly planted trees 
and shrubs that are likely to suffer from drought; 
also Celery, Carrots, Turnips, and Radishes. 

Aug. 19. —Plan ting Antirrhinums and Sweet 
Williams ; also Lettuce and Endive in good rich 
soil. Potting Cinerarias ; also small Dracaenas 
for table decoration. Pruning and nailing Rose 
trees on walls. Heavily manuring and trenching 
a large piece of ground previously occupied by 
Raspberries in which to plant Strawberries. 
Removing all overgrown heads from Globe Arti¬ 
chokes to prevent them weakening the plants. 
Watering newly-made Asparagus beds with 
liquid manure ; also Pines, Celery, Scarlet Run¬ 
ners, Beans, Lettuce, and Endive. 

Aug. 20. —Sowing Walcheren, Early London, 
Large Asiatic, and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers 
on well prepared borders for spring and summer 
use. Taking up sorts of Potatoes in the follow¬ 
ing order Snowflake, Porter’s Excelsior, Ash- 
top Fluke, Scilly Red, King of the Potatoes, 
Hundredfold Fluke, Yorkshire Hero, Breadfruit, 
Lady Paget, Perfection Kidney, Model, Rector 
of Woodstock, Fenn’s Bountiful, Fenn’s Early 
Market, Magnum Bonum, Blanchard, Favourite, 
and Red-skin Flowerball. Watering Vine 
borders. 

Aug. 21. —Sowing Red and White Turnip 
Radishes on moist soil. Putting in a batch of 
Pelargonium cuttings for border use. Sorting 
over Potatoes, and placing those intended for 
seed in shallow boxes. Making new gravel walks. 
Cleaning and weeding shrubbery and Ivy banks. 
Watering the Peach house border. 

Aug. 22. —Cleaning out Melon pit, turning 
and well watering the soil, and planting it with 
Osborn’s Forcing French Beans. Pruning 
pyramid Apple and Pear trees. Nailing ana 
tying Peach trees. Earthing up Celery and 
Leeks. Gathering plums, Jargonelle Pears, 
and a few Tomatoes. 

Aug. 23.— Potting Cyclamens. Planting 
Lettuce and Endive. Looking over Vines, and 
taking off laterals and any decayed berries. 
Stopping shoots of Melons and Cucumbers. 
Hoeing surface soil between all growing crops. 

Indoor Flowers. 

The deficiency of blooming plants in conserva¬ 
tories at the present time of the year may 
be compensated by a liberal admixture of such 
plants as Dracaenas and Coleus. Of the former 
take such kinds as Cooperi, ferrea, and ter- 
minalis; the bright markings of their leaves 
will supply the place of flowers, and the plants 
will not receive mjury for the next two months 
by being placed in a house without fire-heat. 
The different varieties of Coleus should be placed 
so as to get as much light as possible, otherwise 
they become drawn and have an unsightly ap¬ 
pearance. The old Plumbago capensis is another 
useful plant for this time oi the year, not grown 
nearly so much as it deserves to be. The present 
is a good time to propagate it. The small half- 
ripe side shoots will strike freely inserted in 
small pots under bell-glasses in a warm house or 
frame. These, when struck, should be en¬ 
couraged to make growth before the autumn gets 
too far advanced. They should be wintered in 
a temperature of 45° or 50°. In the spring they 
should be headed down and potted m 6-in. or 
8-in. pots, using good fibrous loam. If desired, 
some may be grown on in larger pots, but for 
general decoration they are more useful in a com¬ 
paratively small state. The plants will last for 
years by cutting them back in the spring, just 
before they commence growth and when they 
have broken, replacing a portion of the old soil 
with new material, returning them to the same 
0 rig if a “from 
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or a size larger pot. Fuchsias should have their 
seed-pods picked off regularly, or they soon 
cease to flower freely ; they ought to be supplied 
twice a week with weak manure water. 
Double Petunias are very useful at this season, 
either as decorative plants, or for furnishing cut 
flowers. These should receive regular attention 
in the way of stopping and tying, to induce them 
to break back, or, from their quick, somewhat 
straggling, habit of growth, they become un¬ 
sightly. Lilium auratum is a most useful subject 
for conservatory decoration at this season, but 
should not be introduced in too great numbers at 
a time, as its perfume, being so powerful, is 
oppressive. Attend well to the different varieties 
of Lilium lancifolium, by keeping them neatly 
tied out, and supplying them regularly two or 
three times a week with manure water, otherwise 
the soil becomes exhausted, and they lose their 
bottom leaves, which destroys half the beauty 
of the plants. They must on no account be 
allowed at this season to suffer from want of 
water. 


Aohimenes. —These should have every 
attention as they go out of bloom to assist them 
in forming and ripening their tubers ; the best 
place in which to treat them at this season for 
that purpose is a pit or frame where they can be 
kept moderately close and shaded, in addition to 
which they should be freely syringed overhead, 
that the leaves may be maintained in a fresh, 
healthy condition. Aohimenes are too frequently 
stowed away directly they cease flowering or 
become the least shabby,and water entirely with¬ 
held from them, a course of treatment the re¬ 
verse of what they require, as it is just at that 
time assistance is needed in rendering the drying- 
off process gradual and natural. By affording 
the first batch a little extra attention, they wifi 
form an abundance of fine, large tubers, superior 
in every way to any that can be obtained from 
those now coming on, which may therefore be 
discarded as soon as they have discontinued 
blooming. 

Eucharis amazonica.— Valuable as this 
is at any season, it is never more welcome than 
during the autumn and winter months, a time of 
the year when such choice blooms are doubly 
appreciated. Fortunately, they may be had at 
that season almost as readily as at any other, 
provided there be the necessary convenience for 
growing them and a good stock of plants to work 
with. Where this is the case, a portion of the 
plants should be always resting and others 
coming on in different stages, so as to keep up 
a constant succession of flowers for cutting or 
other purposes. Those intended for blooming 
during October, November, and December, should 
now be at rest in a cool house or pit, where they 
have only had just sufficient water afforded them 
to keep the leaves alive and fresh. If a portion 
of these be transferred into hothouse heat and 
kept well supplied with tepid water, they will 
zoon commence to throw up their flower spikes, 
and when these are cut the plants should be 
grown on for a time before they are again put to 
rest. Owing to the rapid way in which the bulbs 
increase in number, frequent division and re¬ 
potting are necessary in order to renew the soil 
and make a separation of the large flowering 
roots from those of smaller size, which can either 
be discarded or kept for stock. The soil that 
suits them best is rough lumps of peat, leaf-soil, 
and a sprinkling of rotten manure, to which 
should be added sufficient sand to keep the 
whole porous and open, so that the water may 
pass freely through. To aid this the pots must 
be thoroughly well drained by placing at least 
2 in. of crocks in them, over which some half- 
rotten leaves should be scattered, to prevent the 
finer soil from running amongst them and filling 
the interstices. Water somewhat sparingly for 
the first week or two till they get fresh hold of 
the soil, and then gradually increase the supply 
as the pots fill with roots, after which, if the 
heat be sufficient, they can scarcely have too 
much, either at the roots or overhead, where a 
good syringing is always acceptable. 


Indoor Fruit. 

Vines. —Remove thelightsif practicable from 
the earliest Vineries in which all the wood is 
thoroughly well ripened and the fruit cut, and 
paint and repair the house. Where Grapes are 
now ripe and hanging, precautions should be 
taken against the ravages of wasps and other 
depredators, either by placing the clusters in 
little muslin bags, or, if convenient, covering 
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over all openings for ventilation with sheets of 
tiffany, hexagon netting, or frigi domo. A some¬ 
what dry atmosphere is necessary where Grapes 
are ripe and colouring, but still guard against 
too much dryness. In late Vineries where the 
l ernes are swelling, give air night and day, and 
maintain an equal temperature by means of a 
little fire-heat, which dispels stagnant damp in 
dull weather and renders the atmosphere sweet 
and healthy; give also abundance of water, 
and sometimes manure water to the borders, 
and liberally damp all paths, walls, and floors 
during the day, otherwise shrivelling soon sets 
in, and red spider makes its appearance. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— In order to 
give late fruits every chance of ripening pro¬ 
perly, fully expose them to the influence of 
the sun. Tnm out all shoots not required for next 
year’s work, so as to thoroughly ripen those 
retained. Where the fruit has been gathered, 
and the wood is well matured, ventilate the 
houses as much as possible night and day, and 
syringe with a solution of sulphur for the eradi¬ 
cation of red spider, and use some dissolved soft- 
soap or Gishurst Compound in the water when 
syringing for the destruction of scale. Keep the 
borders moderately moist, for drought under 
any circumstances is exceedingly harmful to the 
trees. 

Melons. —Prevent over-luxuriance by means 
of kindly treatment and a little ventilation at 
night as well as during the day, in preference to 
stinting the supply of moisture and pinching 
severely. However, their growth mustIbe regu¬ 
lated and held in check, and attention must be 
paid to the fertilisation of the blooms. To those 
whose fruits are swelling, give heavy appli¬ 
cations of water, and occasionally some liquid 
manure. 

Cucumbers. —The plants for winter fruit¬ 
ing should now be sown, and cuttings struck from 
present fruiters to succeed them. Worn-out 
plants may now be cut in rather, severely, and 
the borders mulched and well watered, and the 
linings renewed ; the plauits soon make a fresh 
start and bear well for some time yet. Attend 
to the usual routine of thinning the leaves, shoots, 
and fruits whilst in a young state. 

Hardy Fruit. 

It is now time that all summer pruning and 
stopping of shoots should be finished, as there is 
now no danger of the trees making growth, to be 
in any way detrimental to the formation and full 
development of fruit-buds for next season. Any 
such work still to be done should be completed 
as soon as possible, after which the shoots should 
be neatly laid, or tied in, and the ripening fruit 
be exposed to the influence of sun and air, by 
having,the foliage drawn on one side, or, if need 
be, removed altogether, but this should only be 
done when the leaves cover the fruit, and so 
hinder its colouring properly. Should the sum¬ 
mer continue hot and dry, watering will be a 
serious item of garden labour, as it is from this 
date to the end of September that fruit trees re¬ 
quire most water. If that should be scarce, 
mulch deeply with litter or Grass. Gather 
Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines a day or two 
before they are intended to be used, and before 
the sun touches them in the morning ; they will 
then keep for several days in a cool room, and be 
all the better for it; of course they should be 
laid on some soft substance, such as dry Moss 
or wadding. Early kinds of Pears, such as Cit¬ 
ron des Cannes, Belle de Bruxelles, and Jargo¬ 
nelle, are now sufficiently ripe to gather ; it is 
not well to allow them to fully ripen on the 
trees, as then the flavour is not nearly so good, 
and the fruit soon decays. Let all runners re¬ 
quired for forcing and new plantations of 
Strawberries be taken off as early as possible, 
in order that the beds may be cleared of runners 
and bad foliage, after which slightly point over 
between the rows, and give a fresh mulching 
of rotten manure. Water freely all newly- 
planted beds, to get growth completed by the 
end of September. A nursery bed of runners 
should be Kept on hand to make good any failure 
that may occur. 

Vegetable Garden. 

August, like March, is a month of sowing and 
transplanting. If the weather be dry, then the 
seeds require moisture ; and in order to best 
ensure it, let the ground be deeply dug, levelled 
and rolled, and sown with as much expedition 
as possible, so as to prevent it from parting with 


its moisture ; a mat or some litter placed over it 
until the seeds begin to germinate will also be 
found useful in periods of drought. The hoc 
should be in constant use, and all weeds and 
vegetable refuse should be collected in a heap, 
where, by mixing it with lime and by means of 
frequent turnings, insect life, and also that of the 
seeds of weeds, may be destroyed and decom¬ 
position accelerated. Hoeing and surface stir¬ 
ring should be rigorously persevered in, and slugs 
and insects should be kept in check by means of 
dressings of soot and lime. Never permit vege¬ 
tables to run to seed, unless required for that pur¬ 
pose, and then they should have a place set 
apart for them. Manure well and trench every 
spare piece of ground, which if uncropped should 
be ridged. In dry weather abundantly water all 
kinds of crops that will be removed before 
winter, but to such as remain during that sea¬ 
son water should be very judiciously applied, as 
too much induces soft growth liable to be de¬ 
stroyed by frost. 

Endive and Lettuce.— Ground should 
now be prepared for the principal crop of 
Endive and autumn Lettuce ; for these it ought 
to be well manured and in a moderately ary 
position. Do not overcrowd the plants, especially 
Endive. T^he rows of Endive should be 15 in. 
or 18 in. apart, according to the condition of the 
soil, giving the most room where the growth is 
likely to be strongest. Lettuce, especially where 
the small Cabbage variety (such as Tom Thumb) 
are planted, need not have so much room. More 
Endive should now be sowm. For general use 
the Green Curled is most esteemed, but where 
the Broad-leaved Batavian is liked a pinch of 
each may be put in. Do not sow the seeds too 
thickly ; they are liable to the attacks of birds 
or insects, and usually almost every seed vege¬ 
tates. Previous sowings that are already up, if 
too thick, should be thinned out sufficiently to 
allow them room, or they get drawn up so 
weakly as to be long in getting hold w'hen planted 
out. Some Lettuce—Tom Thumb, Black-seeded 
Bath Cos, and likewise the hardy Hammersmith 
—should also be now sown ; the last named sort 
is not equal in quality to the Cos varieties, but 
in many places it will stand the winter where 
other kinds would fail. 

Ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable 
Marrows must be plentifully supplied with 
water, or they cannot possibly keep on bearing. 
It should be given in quantity sufficient to reach 
as far as the roots extend. 

Onions. —As soon as these show signs of 
completing growth they should at once be pulled 
up, or they will commence to make fresh roots, 
w'hich injures their keeping properties. They 
are all the better for being dried quickly. Where 
a moderate quantity only is grown that can be 
dealt with in this way, the old method of spread¬ 
ing them thinly on a slate or tile roof has tho 
advantage that if much wet weather should 
follow immediately upon their being draw n they 
are not so liable to root afresh as if laid on the 
bed to dry ; or the simple plan may be followed 
of tying them in bunches of eight or ten im¬ 
mediately they are pulled and hanging them up 
on the outside walls of a building that has an 
overhanging eavesufficient to throw off the rains; 
the north side is the best for keeping them late 
in the spring, as there they have not the disposi¬ 
tion to grow so early. Shallots, if not already 
taken up, should be at once removed to a dry 
place and kept there. 

Box Edging that was not cut in the spring 
should be gone over now, for if the cutting be 
deferred until later in the autumn it often suf¬ 
fers through frost, w’hereas if the work be done 
now the danger of this is avoided. 


Piedmont School Gardens. — Last 
month we advocated the planting of flowers in 
school-yards, and a most gratifying instance of 
ornamenting school-grounds has recently been 
brought to our notice. At Piedmont, in Ala¬ 
meda County, the grounds belonging to tho 
school have been laid out in symmetrical beds, 
and planted with trees, shrubs, and soft-w'ooded 
plants. So far everything flourishes, and 
children help to take care of the flowers, and 
prospects are bright indeed. Mr. H. P. Liver¬ 
more, one of the trustees, sent five two-horso 
loads of plants as a gift, and had them planted 
at his own expense. 
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HARDY FLOWERS OF AUGUST. 
Many of the autumnal flowers are fast opening; 
the white, red, and pink varieties of Anemone 
japonica are fairly sprinkled with flowers ; the 
Mexican Dahlias are brilliant, their rich, abun¬ 
dant foliage and large, bright-coloured blossoms, 
rendering them very attractive. The hardy 
Fuchsias are now very gay, such, for example, 
as F. simplicifolia, Riccartoni, pumila, globosa, 
and gracilis ; in many places in the west and 
south of England they are used for making 
hedges. Veronica salicifolia, a neat little shrub 
with narrow, lance-shaped foliage, and abun¬ 
dance of white flowers in spikes, is very pretty ; 
it is one of the hardiest of the shrubby section. 
CBnothera speciosa, one of the finest of the 
Evening Primroses, and one of the best of 
border plants, is now literally covered with # its 
large white flowers. Gillenia trifoliata (Spiraea) 
has a peculiar and very pleasing effect; it is a 
stiff, much-branched little bush, with small 
foliage, and covered with showy, pure white 
flowers. Buphthalmum salicifolium (a showy 
Composite with yellow flowers), and the old 
Coreopsis lanceolata, are both flowering luxu¬ 
riantly. Harpalium rigidum (Heliantlius) is one 
of the best of the Sunflower family, with im¬ 
mense golden-yellow flowers 4 in. in diameter. 
Many of the Monkshoods (Aconitums) are very 
good, their deep purplish-blue flowers being an 
acquisition at this time of the year ; one of the 
best blues in flower is the Italian Alkanet (An- 
chusa italica), indispensable for cutting. Hele- 
nium autumnale (with full, deep yellow flowers), 
and Helenium grandicephalum (yellow splashed 
with crimson), are both good. The Shrubby 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa), a species with 
yellow flowers, is very distinct, and w r ell worth 
growing. The double Geum (G. coecineum fl. -pi.) 
is now a sheet of brilliant scarlet flowers, and so 
is the old double Lychnis (L. chalcedonicafl.-pl.), 
invaluable for cutting purposes, and the more it 
is cut the more it flow’ers. Many of the Cam¬ 
panulas are still a mass of flower, notably the 
varieties of C. turbinata, nobilis, nobilis alba, 
Hendersoni, rotundifolia fl.-pl., Hosti alba, and 
many of the dwarf varieties of the Garganica 
section. The Loosestrife (Lythruin alatum) is a 
charming pot plant, having erect, slender stems 
covered with purplish-red flowers ; this used to 
be grown as a market plant. Phloxes, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Pyrethnnn8, and Violas are a blaze of 
colour; to enumerate the best would be impos¬ 
sible ; the best way is to visit some of the esta¬ 
blishments where these are grown and make a 
selection. The Pyrethrums are now flowering a 
second time. The bog plants, Nymphica alba, 
N. odorata, N. tuberosa, Nuphar lutea, N. ad- 
vena, and N. pumila (the yellow and white 
Water Lilies), arc also in flower. One of the 
most elegant aquatics is the Flowering Rush 
(Butomus umbellatus). 

The double form of Clematis erecta is an 
effective subject on walls, or, indeed, on banks 
or stumps. The quaint Gladiolus purpureus, or 
one of its fonns, is in bloom, as is also a brilliant 
Pentstcmon (P. puniceus). The tall, white 
Hyacinthus candicans is in flower in warm dis¬ 
tricts. The double French and African Mari¬ 
golds, and the various annual Larkspurs are 
very effective just now where tastefully disposed. 
One of the most splendid plants of the month is 
the Double Day Lily (Hemerocallis disticha 
fl.-pl.). Our blue Salvia patens also comes in 
to cheor us. Amongst British flowers the most 
beautiful is the Gentiana Pneumonanthe. Oxalis 
floribunda rosea is very attractive, so is Lilium 
superbum. The Tiger and Japan Lilies (L. 
tigrinum and L. speciosum) arc also great at¬ 
tractions. To some extent the best plants of the 
month are those which naturally bloom earlier, 
but there are certain plants peculiar to the season 
which are effective, particularly the Golden Rods 
and the Michaelmas Daisies. There is little to 
choose among the Golden Rods, which are 
mainly fitted for the wild garden, but among the 
Michaelmas Daisies there are many kinds worthy 
of a place in the choicest borders, and also ex¬ 
cellent for masses and groups of autumnal flower¬ 
ing plants. 

One of the most brilliant and graceful of per¬ 
ennials is the Zauschneria califomica, now 
coming into flower. It detests some cold and 
stiff soils, and therefore is not common. Few 
plants better deserve a permanent place in 
our flower borders. The Sea Bindweed (Convol¬ 
vulus Soldanella) is charming just now, espe¬ 


cially when placed on a rock or root garden or 
raised border, although it will thrive perfectly 
well on the level ground and in any soil. The 
Blue Rock Bindweed (Convolvulus mauritanicus) 
is fresh and lovely, and is, perhaps, seen to 
greatest advantage on raised borders. In the 



Salpiglossts sinuata. 


smallest collection this plant, which, though 
grown in greenhouses, is quite hardy, may have 
a place. Another modest-looking trailing plant 
is the Creeping Vervain (Zapania nodiflora), now 
beginning to open its numerous delicate flowers, 
densely covering its prostrate stems which run 
all over the ground. The old Soapwort (Sapo- 
naria officinalis) is conspicuous ; and among 
aquatics the white flowers of the creeping Bog 



Dwarf China Aster (A. sinensis multiflora). 


Arum (Calla palustris) are welcome. A pretty 
blue perennial is Dracocephalumaltaiense, which 
is free, hardy, and an abundant bloomer. Two 
of the most welcome flowers of the season are 
Cyclamen curopaeum and Parnassia palustris 
(Grass of Parnassus). 

One of the best plants in our list is Tycrman’s 
Groundsel (Senecio pulcher). Although it comes 
from Buenos Ayres, it has proved quite hardy 



Double-flowered Zinnia (Z. elegans). 


near London during the past three years in the 
open border. The foliage is large, of great sub¬ 
stance, and deep green in colour ; the flower- 
steins stout, erect, and branching from 2 ft. to 
3 ft. in height, bearing numbers of purplish- 
crimson flowers, measuring from 2 in. to 3 in. 
across. Echinacea angustifolia and purpurea are 
also useful plants, with stout, erect stems, from 


3 ft. to 4 ft. in height, bearing large purple 
flowers. Two members of the Spiderwort family, 
Commelinaccelestisand C. coelestis alba, are both 
well worth growing ; the one is a lively Gentian 
blue, the other white, and they continue in 
flower until very late in the season; in cold, 
heavy soils, they should l^e taken up and stored 
away like Dahlias. Leucanthemum alpinum, 
with numerous large, white, Daisy-like 
flowers, is also very conspicuous. It is 
closely allied to the Chrysanthemums, the 
best of which is the Paris Daisy (C. frutes- 
cens), akind extensively used in Paris for summer 
decoration ; the flowers, which are white, com¬ 
pletely cover the plant, which is also very useful 
for pot culture, floweiing, as it does, in a cold 
house until January ; it is, however, not quite 
hardy. 

The Australian Coral-plant (Erythrina Crista- 

S tlli) is literally covered with rich crimsoD 
ossoms ; in dry, warm situations it will live 
out-of-doors during warm winters. Marvel of 
Peru (Mirabilis jalapa), though a very old plant, 
is not grown half so extensively as it ought to 
be, and w’ould be, could people see it in good 
condition bearing myriads of flowers of every 
shade of colour, as it is now doing. Lithospcr- 
mum prostratum is flowering a second time. In 
cool, shady spots are the Forget-me-nots (Myo- 
sotis azorica with indigo-blue flowers and the 
white variety, and M. Imperatrice Elizabeth, a 
robust-growing form of azorica with lighter- 
coloured blossoms), all of which make good pot 
plants. Thymus patavinus is a neat and showy 
plant, having an erect habit and bearing large 
purple flowers. The St. John’s Worts (Hyperi¬ 
cum balearicum and regyptiacum) are two inte¬ 
resting shrubs with yellow flowers ; both are 
hardy on rockw’ork in dry, well-drained situa¬ 
tions, and they also succeed well grown in pots 
in a cold frame. Spinea procumbens, a shrubby 
species, scarcely 6 in. in height, is now covered 
with white flowers ; this is quite hardy, and 
promises to be a most useful plant. Linum 
monogynum var. candidissimum, a graceful 
plant with snowy-white flowers, and L. visco¬ 
sum with rose-coloured blossoms, are both inte¬ 
resting plants, that grow freely in any open 
loamy soil. Delphinium chinense and its varie¬ 
ties form a pleasing group of very dwarf plants, 
that will grow in almost any soil, and will con¬ 
tinue in flower for a long time. 

Antirrhinums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Holly¬ 
hocks, Violas, and Pentstemons are now in 
good condition in most gardens, and afford a 
good opportunity for making selections for the 
coming season. Among Phloxes, P. coccinea is 
one of the best, a brmht fiery crimson ; Fre¬ 
deric Soulie, magenta; Larina, Queen of Whites, 
and Miss Robertson, white ; Walter Ware, rich 
rose-lake ; Liervalli, purple with a white cross; 
Mons. Marin Saison, deep reddish-crimson; 
Rifleman, flesh with a dark rose centre ; Ruby, 
deep crimson-purple; Trioinphe de Parc de 
Neuilly, fiery salmon ; and many othere. A 
rich-coloured Antirrhinum is Mr. Swarbruck, 
an intense deep velvety-crimson kind ; delica- 
tum, creamy-white with an orange centre; 
Painted Lady, white striped and splashed with 
crimson ; album pcrfectum, pure white; Firtf 
King, crimson ; and King of the Yellows ; than 
these a better half-dozen could not be found. 
Some of the best double Pyrethrums are Argen¬ 
tine, niveum plenum, and Olivia, all pure white; 
Haage et Schmidt, velvety-crimson with a 
lighter centre ; Gloire de Stulle, purple-car¬ 
mine ; Marquis of Bute, rich crimson ; Corate 
de Montbron, magenta-red ; Herman Stcnger, 
rosy-lilac ; Garibaldi, rose-lilac ; Prince de Met- 
temich, pure w’hite with an orange centre ; and 
sulphureum, pure white with a sulphur centre. 
The Mexican Tiger-flowers (Tigridias) are very 
conspicuous, their large flowers and brilliant 
colours amply compensating for the short period 
during which the individual flowers last. Tri- 
tonia aurea is also finely in flower. Amongst 
tall-growing border plants the varieties of Ane¬ 
mone japonica stand in the foremost rank, their 
handsome foliage and innumerable flow’ers 
rendering them very attractive. Gladioli arc 
now flow'ering freely, especially G. gandavensis 
and G. Brenchleyensis, of which there are nu¬ 
merous varieties ; among the species at present 
in bloom are G. purpureo-auratus, a curiouslv- 
shaped flowrer, of a creamy-yellow colour, having 
three irregular purplish blotches; G. dracoce- 
phalus, with bronzy flow'ers ; and G. Colvillei 
albus. Begonias, especially the bulbous ones, 
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Drummonds Evening Primrose (fEnothera Drummondi). 


Humboldt’s Everlasting (Helichrysum Humboldtianum). 


Cardinal-flower Lobelia (L. eardinalis). 


Lobb’s Nasturtium (Tropeeolum Lobbianum). 


White Evening Primrose (CEnothera specio6a). 


Double Sanvitalia (S. procumbens fl.-pl ). 


Panicled Phlox (P. paniculata). 


Convolvulus major. 


Tall blue Lobelia (L. syphilitica). 
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are now a mass of bloom; as pot plants they 
are very effective, and for bedding purposes in 
warm, dry soils, they rival even the Geranium. 
Many of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
are opening their blooms, and the Hollyhocks 
bid fair to make a good display a little later in 
the season. 

Spiraea palmata at Ooombe Wood. 
—This beautiful hardy perennial forms a fine 
feature in Messrs. Veitch & Son’s nursery, where 
it thrives remarkably well, some plants of it 
measuring from 4 ft. to 5 ft. across. The value 
of this plant for decorative purposes cannot be 
over-rated, for nothing can be prettier than its 
broad feathery heads of deep rosy blossoms, 
which are thrown well up above the bold palm¬ 
shaped foliage. 


BORDERS OP HARDY HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 


The bedding system of garden decoration has 
without doubt been very prejudicial to the 
proper enjoyment of the plots of ground attached 


ferent arrangements of beds and borders. In the 
first the plants are arranged in lines, in the 
second in clumps or masses. 

14 Gladioli, mixed, various 

15 White Lily 


1 Campanula pyramid alia, 

blue 

2 Delphinium Wheeleri, 

bright blue 

3 Foxglove, crimson and 
white 

4 Pyrethram, various 

5 Chrysanthemum, vari¬ 

ous 

6 Standard Roses, various 

7 Tritoma Uvaria or Torch 

Lily, orange and scarlet 

8 Lilium superbum call- 

fornicum, crimson and 
orange 

9 Lilium tigrinum splen- 

dens 

10 Delphinium Hermann 

Stcnger, blue and rose 

11 Mixed Phloxes, various 

12 Mixed Columbines, vari¬ 

ous 

13 English and Spanish Iris, 

mixed, blue, purple, 
and white 


16 Antirrhinums, mixed 

17 Cuphea, mixed 

18 Campanula medium 

calcycanthema 

19 Crown Imperial, yellow 

20 Mixed Carnations 

21 Polyanthus Narcissus, 

yellow and white 

22 (Knothera Fraseri, yel¬ 

low 

23 Sweet William 

24 Tulips, various 

25 Group of Hyacinths, fol¬ 

lowed by Zinnia ele- 
gans, mixed 

26 Group of spring Tulips, 

followed by Asters, 
mixed 

27 CEnothera Taranadfolla, 

white 

28 Mixed Pinks 

29 Dwarf Wallflower 


30 Iris pumila 
Nineteen roots of the Crown Imperial may be 
arranged in a circle to leave room for a plunged 


and Schiz&nthus, the foliage of which will only 
cast a slight shade, but their flowers are con¬ 
spicuous. In a hot season even Helichryums 
do well with a north exposure if not too much 
shaded. Pot plants may also be placed along 
the border between the permanent plants. 

1 Group of Hollyhocks 7 Group of Iris 

2 Group of Delphiniums 8 Group of Gladioli 

3 Group of tall Lilies 9 Phloxes 

4 Chrysanthemums and 10 Dahlias 

Pompones 11 Zonal Pelargoniums, 

5 Hybrid perpetual stand- Fuchsias and Baiuns, 

ard Roses succeeding plunged pots 

6 Pyrethrums of evergreen shrubs. 

The front part of the border may be arranged 

according to taste, there being such an enor¬ 
mous selection of plants of the required heights 
to choose from, care should be taken to avoid a 
weedy look by choosing, as much as possible, 
plants which have distinct styles of foliage as 
well as shape and carriage and colour of flowers. 
A border all feathery plants, all Grassy-like 
plants, or all small-leaved plants, is sure to look 
weedy, as well as one all spikes, all corymbs, 
or all umbels. As nearly aU the plants given 
disappear in winter, or present only low tufts of 


Wall or fence covered with Ivy. 
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Edging of Rockwork, 1 ft. high. 


Arrangement of border of hardy flowers for south to west aspect. 


to villas and terrace houses, in the neighbourhood 
of London at least. A few sombre evergreens, 
a few trees, walks, a Grass plot, and a few beds 
and borders, empty for eight months, and for 
the remaining four filled with plants which, in 
most seasons, have barely arrived at their full 
beauty when they have to be taken up again, is 
the apology for a garden which now contents 
many Londoners. Some of this may be due to 
ignorance ; some to leaving the decoration of the 
garden in the hands of jobbing gardeners ; much 
of it is due to the surpassing brilliancy of the 
zonal Pelargonium, and the remainder to fashion, 
and to the neat compact effect bedding plants 
produce; the antipodes of what is called a weedy 
growth being what most people admire in a 


pot in tho centre without injury. The front 
line should contain Crocus, Snowdrop, Scilla 
Biberica, Danes, Thrift, Deutzias, Silenes, Ane¬ 
mones, Ranunculi, and any other dwarf plants 
the soil will suit, as well as patches of Nemo- 
phila, Saponaria, Calandrinia, Leptosiphon, and 
similar annuals ; the bulbs and tubers which 
have to be lifted being followed by half-hardy 
annuals or bedding plants. A border from 8 ft. 
to 10 ft. wide would be necessary for so many 

} )lants, and if raised a foot or so above the ground 
evel, and edged with rockery sloping to tho 
lawn, a further interest would be given by the 
addition of rock plants. The selection here 
given is for a good rich loam, and a south to 
west exposure. 


leaves, these borders will look bare at that sea¬ 
son ; to avoid this Christmas Roses, winter 
Aconites, Squills, Crocus, wood Anemones, and 
Adonis vernalis, may be planted between the 
larger plants, and will thrive the better for being 
shaded in summer. It should also be borne in 
mind that comparative bareness from November 
to the end of January is a different thing from 
bareness from Michaelmas to nearly Mid¬ 
summer. 

This style of gardening, although the most 
expensive to begin with, is the least expensive 
afterwards, as a herbaceous border should never 
be dug, except for the insertion of manure be¬ 
tween the plants, and after the first planting no 
further expense need be incurred; except for 
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Arrangement of border of hardy flowers for north to east aspect. 


plant, as exemplified by the great preference 
given to the standard over the bush Rose. A 
properly arranged border of hardy flowering 
plants, supplemented in summer by a selection 
of bedding plants and half-hardy annuals, will 
be nearly equal in solidity of bloom to a border 
of bedding plants only ; aud will have the addi¬ 
tional advantages of far greater variety in form 
and colouring, and of presenting a continual and 
changing succession of flowers from the Christ¬ 
mas Rose to the Chrysanthemum. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums need not be discarded ; on the contrary, 
when used to supplement a border of hardy 
plants they can be seen to the best adyantage ; 
large old plants which will carry a dozen 
or more trusses of flowers almost immediately 
should be used, and these may be employed in 
fresh arrangements year after year, only requir- 
ing cutting back ana slight protection in winter. 

The two following plans will give suggestions j 
of arrangements of plants which may be worked . 
out in detail with the same plants or others to 
suit varied soils and situations, as well as dif-1 


[ For a north to east exposure a smaller selec¬ 
tion of plants must be used in the taller lines; 
one line of tall-growing plants only will be re¬ 
quired, which should include the Agapanthus, 
Spiraea jajponica, the German Iris, hardy Ferns, 
Aspidistna lurida, Solomon’s Seal, and the com¬ 
mon Columbine in variety. The third line from 
the front may contain Jonquils and Daffodils, 
the American Cowslip, the Dog’s-tooth Violet, 
Tradescantia virginica, Funkia in variety, the 
Day Lily (Hemerocallis), and several varieties 
of Mimulus. The two front lines can be fur¬ 
nished with so many beautiful plants that they 
may be extended to four. Here Christmas Roses, 
Winter Aconites, Russian Violets, Scilla siberica, 
Anemone nemorosa, Adonis vernalis, all the 
hardy Violas, and the whole Primrose and Poly¬ 
anthus family should find a place, as well as 
Auriculas and Pansies, and, if not too closely 
planted, in the summer when the sun is high, 
this selection of spring flowers may be supple¬ 
mented by such annuals as Godetia The Bnde, 
Coreopsis, Crimson Flax, Gypsophila elegans, 


Hyacinths and any new favourites which the 
owner may desire to poB&ess. J. D. 


House and Window Gardening. 


' Fern Oases in Windows.— Ferns are 
plants which give little trouble, yet they are 
seldom to be found in sitting-rooms. For those 
who do not possess a large Fernery there can ho 
no more interesting or pleasing occupation than 
attending to and watching the growth of these 
plants in their miniature house. Wardian cases 
may be purchased at a small or large outlay, 
according to size or ornamentation, but plain 
cases are quite as suitable as those that are or¬ 
namental. Where there is room, I like to see 
rather a large-sized case, in which large Ferns 
can be accommodated, and also a few small sus¬ 
pended baskets. As regards cultivation, the 
first thing that demands attention is the drain¬ 
age of the case, for, if that is defective, neither 
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Ferns nor other plants can be cultivated suc¬ 
cessfully. In order to secure good drainage 
the case should be fitted with a false bottom, 
into which the water may drain through perfo¬ 
rated zinc or iron, on which the rockwork and 
little banks for the Ferns should be placed. 
The false bottom, being a kind of little tank or 
drawer, if I may so term it, Bhould be perfectly 
water-tight, so as to protect the carpet, and 
should have a little tap fixed in one corner of 
it, by means of which the surplus water, drained 
from the Ferns, may be drawn off. To be able 
to give free ventilation to the plants every morn¬ 
ing is another essential point, as a stagnant 
atmosphere is almost as injurious as stagnant 
water. Over the perforated tray of the case a 
good layer of broken crocks should be laid, and 
these should be covered with Cocoa-nut fibre, 
on which the rockwork should be set. The 
space in which it is intended to grow the Ferns 
should then be filled in, and I may say nothing 
is better for this purpose than peat, rotten turf, 
and sharp grit sand. In the parts of the case 
intended for the planting of rather strong-growing 
Ferns, a larger proportion of rotten turf should 
be mixed with the peat than in those intended 
for less robust varieties. The next thing to be 
considered is what kind of Ferns to plant in 
the case. I should recommend some of the fol¬ 
lowing : Acrophorus chserophyllus, A. hispidus, 
Adiantum cuneatum, Anemia adiantifolia, As- 
pleninm striatum, A. bulbiferum, Pteris ser- 
rulata, and all kinds of Trichomanes and Sela- 
ginellas. If the Fern case be large it might be 
advisable to have an arch reaching from end to 
end, over which could be trained two plants of 
creeping Fern (Lygodium scandens), one planted 
at each end. From the centre of the arch a 
tiny basket filled with Selaginella Martensi 
variegata might be suspended. In planting 
Ferns care should be taken to place the dark 
green varieties next the light; in fact, to pro¬ 
duce light and shade, ana not to plant them 
just as they come to hand.—H. 


POULTRY. 

HOW TO TREAT CHICKENS. 

As an amateur I advise Embden groats, coarse 
oatmeal, bread crumbs, the yolk of hard-boiled 
eggs, small pieces of meat, and clean fresh 
water. Any of these things, or some of each, 
may be thrown down on a piece of board out¬ 
side the coop, so that the hen may not eat the 
largest share. She should have a little given 
her to ‘‘call” the chickens with, but they will 
soon help themselves. I find a “ run ” fitted to 
the front of the coop very valuable. It is 
simply the sides and one end of a box with wire 
nailed over the top. It prevents the chickens 
from straying, ana if a sack or board be put 
over the coop in good time in the evening the 
rats, cats, and other enemies are kept out. Only 
meat twice in the week should be given to 
chickens, and this in little bits cut up with 
scissors. We give them this food until they 
can have wheat mixed with the oatmeal. If 
the coop and run can be occasionally placed on 
fresh Grass, green food will not be needed; but 
if not, a good tuft of Grass, pulled up by the 
roots with the earth attached, is needed after 
the chicks are two or three weeks old. With 
only a few coops and home-made runs, we 
raised nearly eighty chickens and sixteen ducks 
successfully last year. Ducks need special 
treatment, but I have kept poultry under diffi¬ 
culties, having no proper houses for them, but 
in 1878 we killed fifty seven of our own raising 
and had 1759 eggs. The balance-sheet did not 
jshow a large profit, but the quality, both of 
eggs and poultry, was excellent. The secret of 
success in poultry-rearing is personal attention, 
food given often and in small quantities, and 
change of water at least three times a day. A 
saucer belonging to a flower pot, and the pot 
itself inverted in the saucer, makes an excellent 
drinking trough. 


Best Sorts of Poultry —What are the best and 
most profitable sorts of poultry to keep in a farm-yard?— 
S arah 8. 


Chickens and Rata— Having found the run of the 
rata, procure from a respectable chemist a small quantity 
of arsenic, and some golden syrup. Mix these, and get a 
im&n painter's brush and besmear the inside of the 
holes. Rats are particularly clean, and in this case by 
cleaning thsmselves they will be. poisoned. — T. 8. 
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BEES. 


A fortnight of really fair summer weather 
just at the time the Lime trees were in bloom 
proved a veritable God send to the insects, but 
with all their labour it seems doubtful whether 
more honey will be stored than is needed for 
their winter sustenance. Swarms also are late 
and comparatively few, and although some have 
been well favoured, few has been the rule and 
many the exception. Our best swarms came out 
late in July, and although the proverb says “A 
swarm in July is not worth a fly,” yet we think 
half a loaf better than no bread, and would rather 
have a fine swarm so late than none, as these, 
if fed and kept safely through the winter, will 
make good stocks next year. To novices in bee¬ 
keeping the hiving of a swarm offers one of the 
most interesting and exciting events in the year, 
and to these a few remarks as to the way to 
hive a swarm safely are worth penning. During 
warm sunny days a tendency to cluster at the 
mouth of the hive is observed, and in the 
bright snnshine the drones are both seen and 
heard buzzing about, whirring here and there, 
and enjoying themselves like lords of the crea¬ 
tion ; then the advent of a swarm is near, and 
the hive needs close watching whilst it is warm. 
At some time or other, and generally when 
least expected, a sudden rush is seen from the 
hive; the bees come flying out one over the 
other like a terror-stricken audience from a 
theatre, and whirr about in the air until the queen 
bee and her body-guard sally out. She, as a 
rule, makes direct to some settling place— 
generally the branch of a near tree, although 
not always the most convenient one for hiving. 
Our last swarm settled upon a pendent branch 
of an Apple tree, and was hived with great ease. 
One previously pitched on a Gooseberry bush, 
and the weight brought the branch to the ground. 
The swarm having settled, hiving should be 
done at once, lest the bees seek for another 
resting-place ; therefore, have prepared a clean 
hive, well dressed with sugar-syrup, and with 
this in the left arm, and held directly under 
the swarm, with the right hand shake the 
branch, so that all the bees faH into the hive, 
most especially the queen, as if she is not 
taken the whole of the bees will again depart, 
[f so placed as to be unable to shake them in, 
have a small hand-brush, and make as clean a 
sweep of the lot as possible, housing all that can 
be got in ; then at once turn the hive over care¬ 
fully and gently upon the future floor-board, 
which has previously been laid close by, and 
tip the hive with a small stone until all the 
bees are settled in, when the stone may be re¬ 
moved ; the hive should be taken to the stand 
in the evening. Any person of ordinary dis¬ 
cretion and coolness may hive bees with impu¬ 
nity without protection, as the insects are 
loaded with honey and quite indisposed to 
fight or sting. The danger lies in a tendency 
to fight at them, or to become nervously sen¬ 
sitive if they alight on you. If thoroughly 
cool, the chances are fifty to one that none will 
sting, and, as a rule, they are even too startled to 
settle on you. If nervous, then cover the head 
and face with a broad-brimmed hat and gauze 
veil, and put on gloves, tying the sleeves of the 
coat; you are then quite safe. It is so much 
pleasanter to be able to do this oneself than 
to have to send all over the place to find a 
neighbour who will do it. A. D. 


THE AVIARY. 

PARROTS PLUCKING OUT THEIR 
FEATHERS. 

The bird alluded to in Gardening Illustrated 
by Mr. Hewes is suffering from skin disease in 
consequence of either too much animal food, too 
rich food, or too little variety. If it is placed 
occasionally in a bath of tepid water tho injured 
parts will soon heal, but the diet of the bird 
must be altered, The rationale is that when 
animals are fed upon too stimulating a diet, 
without the necessary exercise to enable their 
organs to perform their functions, a morbid state 
must ensue. Parrots are nearly, if not all, im¬ 
ported from abroad—from countries abounding 
in grain and ripe fruits; so that it appears 
necessary to feed them upon the same descrip¬ 
tion of mod m when in a wild state. Of course 
| it is possible, though not probable, that some 


parrots are reared here ; then they are only one 
stage from the wild state, and their diet might 
be more altered. But to cage up an animal and 
feed it upon meat must be tne first step towards 
impairing its digestive organs. At the Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens the Carnivora can be seen pacing 
and leaping up and down their cages, the animal 
food, combined with their savage nature, excit¬ 
ing them to continual action. 

“ A. d’A.” has referred to an article in No. 
12 of Gardening, and protests against the very 
strange directions given there for keeping par¬ 
rots in good health, and he says that people who 
follow them deserve to lose tneir pets. I have 
read the article in question, and also his, for 
in Polly’s interest alone a fair discussion will 
prove valuable for procuring for these charming 
pets careful management and attention. “ A. 
d’A.” also says that “ Parrots should have bones 
to pick and also tit-bits.” In my humble opin¬ 
ion bone-picking induces feather-stripping and 
perch-biting, the latter rendering the bird at 
last lame by causing the uneven surfaces of the 
destroyed perch to injure the bird’s feet. Now 
as to giving parrots water: certainly they 
should have it, though nearly all whomsoever 
you may question about it, will say, Never give 
your parrot water; I think that the writer 
of the article in No. 12 may have erred on 
the side of caution when he said, “Give them 
a teaspoonful a day, though place no trough in 
the cage. For the sop they get contains mois¬ 
ture, and where Polly is a pet there is always a 
desire to give him what he enjoys.” As to a 
variety of food, common sense will indicate that 
that is necessary, and I do not see anything said 
to the contrary in the article “A. d’A.” refers to. 
Tit-bits will be generally applied to tasty, fatty 
foods, which I maintain wul produce what it is 
here supposed they will cure ; and to have sop, 
ripe fruit, and nuts—their natural diet—will, 1 
believe, with the aid of the occasional warm 
bath, restore Polly to health again. 

R. G. 


Disease in Bullfinches—Feet Clogged with 

Dirt.—Immerse the feet in warm water until the dirt 
can lie got off without hurting the bird, and dry 
thoroughly. Probably the claws of the bird being too 
long may encourage accumulation of dirt. See that they 
are kept a reasonable length. It can scarcely be called a 
disease.—A. d'A. 

Different Birds in one Cage.— The only objec¬ 
tionable species are the Bullfinches. I should not advise 
them, as they are very pugnacious, and would probably 
Intenere with the Canaries. A pair of Love birds, 
Pheasant Finches. Zebra Finches, and Silver Bills might 
be added ; all of which arc very moderate In price. II 
the Canaries have sung before they ought not to leave off 
if put in with other birds; if they do cease singing, the 
best auvice I can give is to change them for others that 
will sing. It is only bad-tempered or timid Canaries 
that will not sing in company, and therefore are not 
worth their salt.—A. d’A. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


TOMATO COOKERY. 

(Continued from page 347 j 
Stuffed Tomatoes (Tornate* au Qratin t 
or Fancies).—Take six or seven large and well¬ 
shaped Tomatoes, partially cut out the top, and 
bind it over so as to form a hinged lid. Then 
scoop out nearly the whole of the inside, and 

S l 88 it through a sieve to get rid of the pips. 

ix the pulp with 2 oz. of butter, or its equiva¬ 
lent of sal act oil, a Shallot, and a clove of Garlic 
chopped fine, with pepper and salt to taste ; 
cook slowly for ten or fifteen minutes, and stir 
in a small cupful of fine bread-crumbs which 
have been soaked in good stock, and the yolks 
of two eggs. When thoroughly mixed, fill the 
Tomato skins with it, close the cover and sprin¬ 
kle some bread-raspings over the whole, and 
bake briskly for ten or twelve minutes. The 
Italians substitute force meat for the bread¬ 
crumbs. 

Dolmatis-Dolmassi (Stewed stuffed To¬ 
matoes).—This is a famous dish amongst the 
Turks, who consume enormous quantities of 
Tomatoes in every possible shape; in fact, they 
are so fond of them that they eat them like 
Apples. Proceed throughout as for stuffed To¬ 
matoes ; but, instead of baking them, cover 
them with good brown gravy, and stew them 
yery teatly until half the gravy is left. 
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Stuffed Tomatoes d la Proven^ale (i.c . 
with Mushrooms and oil).—Take six or seven 
well-shaped Tomatoes, cut open as in the last 
receipt, but remove the pips only, leaving as 
much of the flesh behind as possible. Mince a 
pint of mashed and peeled Mushrooms, to which 
add three Shallots, a clove of Garlic, and a sprig 
of Parsley finely minced. Put the mixture into 
a stewpan with a table-spoonful of oil and 1 oz. 
of fresh butter, with pepper and salt; cook for 
ten minutes, and add a table-spoonful of flour 
and another of bread-raspings, stirring well all 
the time. Throw in a glass of white wine, and 
another of good stock, and let the mixture 
thicken slowly. Arrange the Tomatoes in a 
saucepan, and fill them up with the Baucc, pour¬ 
ing in what remains between the spaces ; sprin¬ 
kle with rasped bread-crumbs, and cook for 
twelve minutes with a red-hot salamander on 
the top.—B uckmaster. 

Baked Tomatoes. — Tomatoes simply 
baked in the oven, taking care to turn them fre¬ 
quently, in a well-buttered pan for ten or fifteen 
minutes, make a capital adjunct to roast mutton, 
chops, and cutlets. 

Scalloped Tomatoes. —Another excel¬ 
lent Americau dish. Peel them, cut in slices, 
and lay them in a pan with alternate layers of 
bread crumbs, with pepper, salt, and some 
pieces of butter until the pan is full. Cover the 
top with beaten egg, and bake in the oven. 

Boiled Tomatoes. —Cut your Tomatoes 
in half this time, take out the seeds, grease your 
gridiron, and broil them, cut side uppermost, 
very slowly. When done season with pepper, 
silt, chopped Parsley, and butter, and serve 
b Jt. 

Fried Tomatoes. —Cut in half, take out 
the seeds, and season with pepper and salt ; have 
ready some melted butter iu a pan and drop 
them in. Fry till soft, but very slowly. These 
are really tossed Tomatoes. 

Tomato Omelette d la Provin^ale. 
—Peel your Tomatoes, take out the seeds, and 
cut into small dice. Put into a stewpan two 
teaspoonfuls of fine-chopped Onions, and fry in 
oil or butter till they are of a golden colour ; 
add the Tomatoes, and cook till done, season, 
and add a teaspoonful of chopped Parsley ; add 
the cooked Tomatoes to the omelette mixture, 
which it is presumed has just been poured into 
the frying-pan. It is better to let tne omelette 
tefc very slightly before adding the Tomatoes. 
The omelette may be folded or not, according to 
fancy. 

Parsnip and Grape Wines and Ginger 

Bear. -Htow can I make these to have them kooiT?— 
SARAH 8. 

Elder Wine —Will some one givo me a really good 
receipt for making this?—F. S. 

Perry—How to make Kindly inform me how to 
make perry without a machine.—F. 8. 

Lemon Syrup.— Should the syrup when cold jelly ; 
if not, what remedy is there to prevent it doing so ?- 
B. <fc S. 

Bottling Fruit. If the bottles are filled and corked 
whilst cold, and then brought to the.boiling point, they 
will burst because the air will require double the room 
when hot that it does when cold.—T. 8. 


working ants and the male and female ants, with 
thousands of eggs, may at once be destroyed by 
means of boiling water. With a funnel pour it 
through the hole in the bottom of the pots, and 
in half-an-hour take off the pot, level aown the 
soil, and replace the pot, and so follow up with 
boiling water in this way and your place will 
soon be cleared of ants.—R. D. 

London Window Gardening.— The 

annexed woodcuts, scut to us by Messrs. Dick 



A London Window as it is (hfter Mr. Radclyffe). 


Ridclyffe k C-o., High Holbom, suggest how the 
dismal look-out of many a. London window may 



A London Window as it may be (after Mr. Radclyffe). 


be obviated and even rendered attractive by a 
case of beautiful Ferns or other plants. 


Guano in Wet Seasons.— The offects of 
guano as a manure on growing crops arc most 
apparent in a season like the present. The ground 
is now in such a wet state that it almost pro¬ 
hibits one from using liouid manure, and there¬ 
fore the value of guano becomes most fully felt, 
seeing that where manure is required one can 
strew a little of it from time to time over the 
ground, into which it is washed almost imme¬ 
diately. I have on a cold border some rows of 
Peas, which some time ago looked sickly, but 
after giving them some guano in a few days I 
could see an improvement in them ; the same 
thing happened with Onions and other vege¬ 
tables. It seems to give a warmth to the soil, 
which is of great importance this sunless season. 
Where good guano can be obtained it will hold 
its own against any kind of artificial manures, 

S lentiful though they be in our markets.— 
. C. F. 


How to Destroy Ants.— Take an or¬ 
dinary flower-pot, say a 5-in. pot, and turn it u - 
side down on or near the place or places most 
infested with ants, and in the course of two or 
three days the ants will have three parts filled 
the pots with soil, and thousands of both the 
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Liquid Manure.— The best is that from 
sheep or deer droppings. Put 2 or 3 bushels in 
a basket, and plunge it in a tub or tank of water ; 
the basket is to keep the sedimentary parts of 
the manure from mixing with the water. 

Galvanised Wire and Plants.— My 
experience of this is as follows :—Some years 
ago I made a screen for hiding the back premises 
of my house, and made it of wooden posts with 
a top rail of wood, and stretched across from 
post to post brass wire to which I tied the Ivy ; 
afterwards I wanted to extend the screeu, and 
this time to save trouble I nailed on common 
galavnised netting, to which I tied the young 
shoots of Ivy as they became long enough, ana 
to my surprise they kept dving off \vherever 
they touched the wire, while by the side where 
my brass wire was they flourished wonderfully. 
This went on for tw*o years, when I became 
suspicious of the cause and let the shoots remain 
hanging for a year until the wood became hard, 
and then the Ivy was not injured and has 
answered the purpose I intended admirably.— 
H. Cosens. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


452. —Failure of the May Tree.—Ex- 

ercise patience and no doubt your May tree will 
come all right next summer. It may, however, 
be advisable that you should lift it in the autumn 
and replant, using some nice fresh soil about the 
roots, as these may have become water-logged. 

453. —Large Flies in the Conserva¬ 
tory. —Flies may be excluded altogether by 
having all open places covered with a fine net- 4 
ting ; it is the best remedy. There is an excel¬ 
lent china fly-trap sold that is both useful and 
ornamental. It stands upon short legs and has 

a hole beneath the sides which rises up into the 
interior. Just beneath this hole a piece of sugar 
is placed, and some sugared vinegar is placed 
inside the trap. The flies alight upon the piece 
of sugar, are then tempted to go up and taste 
the sweet vinegar, and cannot get out again. 

456. —Window Plants for Win ter. - 
Scarlet, pink, and white zonal Pelargoniums, 
shrubby Calceolarias, Lobelias, Chrysanthemums, 
Musk plants, Veronicas in two or three sorts, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and later on some small 
shrubs in pots, and in the early spring some pots 
of early bulbs. Keep Geraniums and Calceo¬ 
larias from frost, but in all possible light; keep 
the soil in the pots just moist, but not to be too 
wet or two dry. Both will, as a rule, keep best 
in the form of cuttings put into pots at the 
e ul of this month, and placed all the w inter near 
the light. Houseleeks will keep anywhere, but 
a good washing to keep clean will be useful. The 
latter will keep well in a cold frame, but the 
other things w’ill only do so if the winter be 
mild. 

457. —How to Make Manure Water. 
—The making of manure water is simple : Put 
1 pint of best guano into a tub, and add iu the 
proportion of 2 gallons of water ; let it 6tand a 
few' days before using it, and occasionally stir it. 
Amies’ Manure, Clay’s Fertiliser, and most of 
the plant patent manures make good liquid 
manure. Clean horse droppings from a stable 
will also make capital manure if the droppings 
be put into an old bag to prevent its mixiiig 
w ith the water. 

458. — Culture Of Witloof.— Thin out the 
plants in the row’s to 12 in. apart. As the plants 
grow’ carefully tie lip the heads, like Lettuce, 
and earth up in the same way that Celery is done. 
The soil should be good to grow the plants freely, 
that they may be tender and succulent. 

459. —Destroying Ants on Lawns.- 

Keep the ants often dispersed with a broom. If 
so served they w'ill seek for a quieter home ; any 
attempt to extirpate them may result in the 
entire destruction of the Grass, which would be 
the greater evil of the tw’o. 

460. — Asters Turning Black.— Nodoubt 
your Asters were affected by some fungus pro¬ 
moted by the long-continued rains and cold, and 
the sudden turning black of the foliage resulted 
from tho heat of the sun recently withering up the 
foliage so affected. Asters are generally very 
poor and puny this year ; the ground has been 
so wet and cold. 

461. — How to Grow Fuchsias —To 
tell how to grow Fuchsias in the various ways 
they can be grown would be a long story. Pithily 
put, the best plan is to take cuttings in the 
autumn, put them into pots in nice sandy soil, 
a id place them on a shelf near the glass for the 
| w inter. Pot off into small pots early in the 
spring, grow on in the greenhouse, and if a little 
artificial warmth can be given so much the 
better. Shift into larger pots as fast as needed, 
until the plants are large enough for thepurjiose 
required. If W’auted to make Targe plant?, keep 
pinching all the shoots until a good plant is 
formed, and then let the growrth come away 
freely and flow’er as it likes. The soil should 
consist of good yellow’ loam in the proportion of 
one-half, the other portion being made up of 
well-rotted manure, leaf-soil, and sand. Weak 
manure water will greatly help tho plant* if 
used freely when they are allowed to bloom. 

463. — Management of Alternan- 
theras. — Unless you have plenty of heat 
during the winter you had better let Alteman- 
theras alone; they will not live in a temperature 
below 50°. Lift old plants early in the autumn, 
pot them up, push in heat as early as possible in 
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the spring, and strike the cuttings in heat. With 
a little bottom warmth they will root most 
freely. When planted out they should be left 
alone, but in drought freely watered. 

465. — Preparation of Urine for 
Plants.— It can be applied to any growing 
crops moderately if given at a short distance 
from the plants. Do not allow it to touch the 
foliage. It is not a very useful kind of manure, 
but if mixed with other liquid manures might 
be more fully utilised. Let it be fully exposed 
for several days before use. 

467 . —Climbers for Baok of Green¬ 
house. —Marshal Niel Rose, the double white 
and pink Camellias, Passiflora ccerulea, Abutilon 
Route de Neige, Clematis lanuginosa, and similar 
plants will do well for the back wall of your 
house. Get the plants in pots and plant at once. 

As for soil, get good sweet loam, a mixture 
of peat and rotten manure, and this will grow 
any of the above things well. Your border 
must be deep as the plants are to be permanent, 
and will need plenty of nutriment and root-space 
when well established. 

468. —Budding Paul’s Double Crim¬ 
son Thorn.— Budding is the same process in 
nearly all cases, but in the case of the Thorn it 
will be advisable to bud into the side of the 
upright stem upon wood of the present year’s 
growth, and as high up as possible if standard 
trees are wanted. The failure was, perhaps, 
due to the imperfect or dried condition of the 
buds when worked. Before budding, cut away 
all side shoots that the strength of the tree 
may go to the bud that has been worked. If 
the buds will lift freely bud at once ; the wood 
should work freely this season. 

473. —Vegetable Marrows Turning 
Yellow.— Neither Vegetable Marrows nor 
any other plant will do so well planted alto¬ 
gether in manure. There should be a propor¬ 
tion of soil mixed with it or else a good layer of 
soil placed on the top. Vegetable Marrows do 
very well on manure heaps when the heap 
has become a little consolidated, and some earth 
has been placed on the top to plant in. Spread 
a layer of soil between the plants now, and make 
the surfaoe of the heap firm by treading. I 
should say in “ R, B.’s ’’ case the heap lacked 
consolidation.—E. H. 

474. —Potting Camellias and Azaleas. 
—When the flower-buds are fairly set is the 
best time to pot Camellias and Azaleas. Of 
course at such a season thero must be no re¬ 
duction of the ball, or much interference with 
the roots beyond shifting from one pot to the 
other. The ball must be in a healthy, moist 
condition when the potting takes place, and the 
new soil must be rammed firmly round with the 
potting stick, leaving space enough at the top 
to hold water to moisten the whole soil. Newly- 
potted plants always require more care in water¬ 
ing till the roots begin to work into the new 
soil.—E. H. 

477 . —Bishop’s Dwarf Pea. — Bishop’s 
Dwarf Long-podded Pea is an excellent old 
variety much cultivated in some parts of the 
country in market gardens. It grows from 1 i ft. 
to 2 ft. high in ordinary seasons, and is, there¬ 
fore, well adapted for planting in smaU gardens 
where supports are difficult or expensive to get. 
It is very productive for a Pea so dwarf, and 
may be planted in succession from January to 
June.—E. H. 

478. —Plants for Outside of Window. 
—At this time of the year Pinks, white and 
Scarlet Pelargoniums, Petunias, Balsams, Fuch¬ 
sias, Musk, Ivy-leaf Geraniums, Creeping Jenny, 
Mignonette, Asters, Lobelias, Ac., should make 
up a gay display. As the place is windy the 
pots Bhould be well packed with Moss to pre¬ 
vent toppling over. In the winter small shrubs 

1 in pots such as Euonymus in sorts, Aucubas, 
Cypresses, Wallflowers, Violets, Primroses, Ac., 
may be used, as all these are quite hardy.— 
l D. 

f 479.—Sowing Seeds of the Royal 

Pern. —First ascertain that the spores are per¬ 
fectly ripe ; take a lens and see if the sori have 
buret; then take a sheet of white paper and 
shake the fronds over it. If they do not fall 
readily you may gently rub them off. Sow them 
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at once in good loamy soil that is not likely to 
cake on the surface, place a square of glass over 
the pots (having previously to sowing watered 
it well), and set in a cool, moist, shady place. 
Florofhilcs. 

480. —Maiden-hair Perns in Rooms. 

—Assuming the plants are in pots, these should 
be placed in saucers, not so much for the purpose 
of retaining moisture as for the prevention of 
stopping and the rapid evaporation at the roots. 
Water generally about once a day, but this must 
be guided by the plant’s requirements. About 
once a week set the plants out-of-doors, and give 
them a good sprinkling overhead to wash the 
fronds. The less fire in the room the better, 
and the plants need not be put in the sunshine. 
—A. 

481. —Growing Ivy in Rooms. —No 
evergreens can be induced to grow freely within 
a room; they want more air and light than most 
other plants. Have relays of the Ivy plants so 
that they may be exposed to the air and be 
well washed, or have the leaves sponged for a 
week in turns. Evergreens soon shed their leaves 
if these get foul and choked ; therefore cleanli¬ 
ness is absolutely essential. If the plants are 
strong and the pots or boxes in which they are 
growing are full of roots, they will probably re¬ 
quire water daily, but that is a matter for the 
cultivator’s judgment.—D. 

483. —Ivy for Grate Screens.— It is 
very probable that the Ivy does not like the wire- 
work. We have found it to do badly on wire 
trellis, probably because of the tendency of the 
metal to fluctuate in temperature ; screens made 
of wood are no doubt best. Ivy is much assisted 
in its growth by its capacity to root into walls 
or on the stems of trees, but cannot find this 
support on metal. It is no doubt a question of 
patience and encouragement at the roots. To 
do well there should be relays of screens that 
any one may not have to remain within the house 
for more than a week at a time. The Cobcea 
scandens, Canary creeper, climbing Tropaeolums 
are all quick-growing, but it is doubtful whether 
they would find a sufficiency of root-room in the 
box in which the Ivy is growing. We think that 
spring-blooming varieties of the Clematis would 
make good plants to cover wire screens for the 
summer, and probably the screens are not re- 

uired for the winter months. The Clematis will 
o well upon wire work.—A. D. 

484. —How to Treat Arum Lilies.— 
Divide the Arums at once and plant out in good 
rich soil in the open ground. Keep well watered 
and shade if the sun is strong. These should 
make good crowns to relift for potting at the end 
of November. A couple potted up at intervals 
through the winter would keep a succession of 
flowers. The plant wants room and to divide it 
is the best thing that can be done with it. The 
young plants should do well when lifted if potted 
into 7-in. pots.—A. 

486. —Planting Lily of the Valley.— 
From the present time until October will do to 
plant Lilies of the Valley. Let the ground be 
well trenched and manured as the plants are to 
remain for many years. Plant in beds 3 ft. in 
width if a large quantity is laid down ; let the 
crown be quite 2 in. under the soil. A top dress¬ 
ing of rotten manure should occasionally be 
given during the winter months. A cool shady 
situation is the most suitable.—A. 

487. — Worms in the Garden.— Worms 
have a place in the economy of nature, and it is 
not necessary or desn*able that all should be 
destroyed. They mostly frequent damp or rich 
soils, and their system of underground channels 
and air passages tends to drain and aerate such 
soils. When numerous they doubtless do harm 
by drawing the tops of small plants into their 
holes, and their work is often unsightly on Grass 
plots in autumn. A good dressing of coal ashes 
will be beneficial; so also is lime, either spread 
over the land and mixed with it, or given in the 
shape of lime water where the worms are trouble¬ 
some. The latter is the best course to adopt 
with ]gt plants, where worms often give trouble. 

488. —Potting 1 Auriculas. — Auriculas 
should be potted at once, and then placed in a 
cold frame, shut down, and shaded to induce 
quick rooting. A good potful of roots before 
the winter is of the first moment. Let the 
pots be small for any plant having only a single 
crown, or a couple of small ones; large 3-in. are 


mo3t suitable. Auriculas are not great rooters, 
and are apt to suffer from too much pot room. 
Use soil consisting of one-half turfy loam, one- 
fourth of well-rotted manure, and the rest of 
white sand and pounded charcoal. Ubc small 
lumps of charcoal for drainage. Do not allow 
the plants to get too dry at any time. In the 
winter a little frost will not hurt; give plenty 
of air, and keep the dead leaves picked off. Keep 
from hot sunshine in the summer ; do not allow 
the plants to carry flowers in the autumn.— 

A. D. 

489. — Heating 1 Small Conservatory. 

—If a stove can be placed in the house to give 
sufficient heat without the actual process of com¬ 
bustion taking place within the house, then the 
plants may be all the better for it. Lamps at 
their best are poor substitutes for proper heating 
apparatus, and too often are found to fail in 
severe weather ; indeed, the lower the tempera¬ 
ture, the less combustible is the oil, and thus 
lamps will often go out just when their heat is 
most jieeded. It is very doubtful, indeed, 
whether the proposed lamp arrangement will give 
you one quarter enough of heat for your purpose. 
Heat must, of necessity, be proportioned to the 
amount of combustion, and a rushlight will not 
give off a tithe as much warmth as a gaslight. 
To do all that you propose, you need a furnace 
and a brick flue, but with all the heat possible 
you could not strike cuttings, or expect plants to 
do well upon it if under the stage or far removed 
from the glass. * The tank may answer very well 
as a heating medium, if you can get the required 
heating power, but you must have feeder and 
ventdating pipes. Cocoa refuse is good plung¬ 
ing material, out the bottoms of the pots must 
not rest directly on the tank.—A. D. 

490. — Flowers for Ferneries.— Violets 
and Primroses, Anemones, of the spring-bloom¬ 
ing kinds ; Aubrietias, Alyssum saxatile. White 
Arabis, Veronica repens, Mossy Sedums, espe¬ 
cially Acre aureum, various hardy Primulas, 
Phlox frondosa and Nelsoni, and numerous other 
hardy plants, would do well to make your rock- 
work gay in the spring. We cannot, however, 
conceal the fact that the Ferns in summer grow 
so much as to make a thicket of fronds ; then it 
must be difficult to keep any of these plants 
alive, and your best plan will be to transplant in 
in the autumn and out in May. If there is 
plenty of air room in between the fronds in 
summer, then the hardy plants will do well.— 
D. 

493.—Water-proofing for Frames.— 

No such material can make a substitute for gloss, 
in fact, nothing can, as the great essential of 
glass is to admit light, whilst all other materials 
obstruct; they are simply shading articles and 
nothing else, and should only be employed during 
very hot sunny weather. We can but advise 
stout white calico; fasten it firmly over the 
frames, then dress with boiled linseed oil. twice, 
and thoroughly dry, and follow with a thin coat 
of varnish. The very precautions to keep out 
rain, however, help to exclude light also.—A. 

503.— Drying Rhubarb.— In America all 
fruits and many vegetables are dried either by 
the sun or in ovens, and by this means can be 
kept for any length of time. A simple but in¬ 
genious and every way practical drying appa¬ 
ratus has been invented, and can be procured at 
a small cost, by which Apples can be economised 
by being dried and storea for winter. By the 
same process eggs can be made to keep for an 
indefinite period.—J. L. 

Soil for Stocks. — J. If. B. —Turfy loam and sand if 
they are to be wintered in 3-in. pots, which they should 
be. Press the soil moderately firm in the pots. In 
January, when re-potting takes place, add some good 
rotten manure to similar soil to that recommended. 

Strawberries in Pots. — IT. A. Jf.— There has 
been a great deal of information on this subject given in 
Gardening Illustrated. 

Pansies and Violas from Cuttings. — Red 
Rose.— These require exactly the same kind of treatment. 

Forcing a Fuchsia into Flower — Psycho.— Do 
not attempt to force it; if you do all the buds may fall 
off. Give it plenty of water, light, and air; and if it is 
now showing flower, it should be in perfection by the end 
of August. 

Building Vinery.— East Dulwich.—We must know 
what you require thd Vinery for, whether for early or late 
Grapes, and other particulars before we advise you. 

Vine in a S m all Greenhouse —B .— One Vine 
will be sufficient for such a small house. Plant any time 
now a well-ripened cane procured at some good nursery. 
Prepare a well-drained border outside of turfy loam and 
brick rubbish. 

Advancer Pea.— F. Harding ,—You may not have 
got the true kind. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Roses in Bottles.-H. W. R.— Pour out the stale 
water and put in fresh, adding a few bits of oharcoal; 
also put in some fresh cuttings, and try again. If torn 
off with a heel they will strike better. You may also 
strike some cuttings in the open ground or in pots, as illus¬ 
trated in Gardening. August 9. 

White Grapes — F.Harding.— Forster’s'White Seed¬ 
ling. 

Carnations and Picoteea— Stewart .—These are 
both varieties of Dianthus caryophyllus, and by florists 
are distinguished by the flowers of the Carnation being 
flaked and striped with different colours, whilst in the 
Plcotee the ground colour is white and the edges 
coloured. 

Anthericum liliastrum major — J. B .—This is 
a perfectly hardy plant in well-drained, light, sandy 
soils. 

Celery for Show.— IT. S .—There is no secret in 
this beyond what is explained in the article you refer to. 
If you have not begun right you cannot alter your plan 
this year. Practice has much to do with exhibiting. 

Cucumbers in the Greenhouse—./ E. M.— 
Cucumbers may be grown well in the greenhouse either 

E lanted in soil on the stages (near the glass of course) or 
i boxes or large pots. 

Fuchsia Blooms Varying to Stoe.—J. E.M.— 
The difference in the strength of the plants would, of 
course, cause this. 

402 .-Medicinal Herbs. -The New Cyclopaedia of 
Botany, and Complete Book of Herbs, Ac., by Richard 
Brojk Huddersfield: R. Brook; London: W. M. Clark, 
Warwick Lane.—J. D. 

Miss F., Worthing .— Gardening Illustrated may be 
had of any bookseller in the United Kingdom, or direct 
from our office. See subscription form In advertisement 
column. 

Names of Plants.— We Irish to remind our readers 
that whilst toe are at all times pleased to name plants for 
them ice can only do this when fair specimens are sent. 
We have lately received faded, crushed up leaves, Jlowers, 
dec., which iccre entirely unrecognisable. A little branch 
of the plant to be named should be sent, and if possible 
when in Jloioer or fruit. Three plants at a time ordycan 

be named. -Fuchsias— B. O .—The single Fuchsia 

can only be named by comparison at a good nursery. 
Tower of London is a good kind, but rather straggling 
in habit, and not nearly equal to Avalanche or Wave of 
Life Pansies —Red Rose.—We cannot undertake to 
name florists’ flowers. Stewart .—Some species of Trl- 
folium hut we cannot say which without seeing its 
flowers- The Moss is useful in the garden for putting 
over the drainage of pots. Scented Ger anium s.— 
JEM —We cannot tell the nameB of plants without 

seeing them- A. B. O .—Perennial Honesty (Lu- 

nariarediviva). Charity: We dont know it, what is it 

like? Jacob's Ladder (Polemoneum caeruleum).- U. 

AUingham. —Budlea globosa. S. J. TT—The purple¬ 
leaved Japanese Maple (Acer japonicum polymorphum 

foliia purpureis)- mcitiuic .—Your Rosa was all fallen 

to pieces when it reached ua. Send a good bloom to 
some good Rose nursery, where there are means of com¬ 
parison. 

Questions. 

51 ], -Plants for Sloping Bank. -There is a sloping 
bank running along one side of my house, the drive being 
between it and the house. Instead of turfing the bank I 
have been recommended to plant it with low shrubs and 
flowers (perennials) as being less troublesome to keep in 
order than turf, llie soli, however, being rather finable, 
must be secured from crumbling down on the drive. Will 
some one kindly give me a list of things suitable for such 
a situation (there is not much sun). Plauts or trees that 
would root well and keep the soil together would be best. 
-J. T. 

612—Heating by Paraffin —In No. 20 "R” speaks of 
« heating by paraffin lamps.” I should be pleased to know 
If his “good-sized conservatory ” is attached to the house 
and what are the dimensions. Last winter I tried 
paraffin lamps in a small greenhouse, and had much suc¬ 
cess and small success according to stock; however, on 
this point I will send you a few lines some other time. I 
should be glad to know if “ R’s ’* conservatory is detached 
from his dwelling houfle, and what its dimensions are.— 
Elizabethan. 

613— How to Build a Cucumber House.—I have 
room in my garden to build a Cucumber house, say, 24 ft. 
or 36 ft. long, 8 ft wide. Can any ofyour readers give 
me an idea m to the best plan of building, heating, «c. t 


614 — Auricifias to the Open Air.— Will some 
one kindly give some information on the culture of 
Auriculas in the open garden.— Interested Subscriber. 

616 .—Gloire de Dijon Rose to Conserva¬ 
tory.— A number of the leaves of this Rose are covered 
with a stioky substance. What is it and its cause and cure ? 
It seems to be spreading gradually. The above Rose and 
some other plants are, to a small extent, attacked by a 
white insect, which looks like a bit of sowing cotton, the 
longest of which are about one-eighth of an inch ; they 
are very thin, and move about slowly. I had thought 
that they were an early form of green fly, but am rather 
doubtful of this now, as I have seen the latter so very 
much smaller than the white insects. Are they harmful ? 
and what is their cure ? 

516 — Hardy Flowers for Autumn.—l propose 
to plant a bed of choice Lilies. Iris, and Gladioli, Hya¬ 
cinths, Crown Imperials, and Tulips, as the principal em¬ 
bellishment of a front plot. Can any of your readers 
help me to the names of & few similar bulbs requiring 
the same soil and treatment, which will flower in the end 
of August and in September, after the Gladioli give over, 
as I find it difficult to secure a late bloom with these 
without danger of losing the bulbs through early frost. 

J. D. 

517. -Drying Rose Leaves.— I shall be glad to know 
which is the best method of drying Rose leaves for pre- 
ervation.—W. M. 

618 — Maidenhair Ferns in Rooms — I have no 
greenhouse. Can I cultivate the above Fern success¬ 
fully in the window of a sitting room ? if so, what treat¬ 
ment docs it require ?—L. GREVILLE. 

519 -Crystallisinff Grass.—I^hall be glad to know 
of the right way of doing this. Ir looks well for winter 
decoration.—E. W. C. 

5 0 To Orow Sweet Potatoes.— A sailor bn th -r 
brought me two Sweet Potatoes from Rangoon. He says 
if I put them in my greenhouse in a glass of water they 
will in a few weeks grow to a great length—a kind of 
creeper. They had several growing on board, but the 
cold weather they fell in with off the Azores put an end 
to them. I should be very glad if any one would give 
me more reliable instructions as to their culture, for I 
should like to reproduce them, and I question if that 
could be done In a glass of water.— Brother Jim. 

621 —Oats to Gardens.—Can any reader tell me of 
a practical cure for the following pests: first, cats; 
second slugs; and third, the Currant grubs (Nematus 
irrossularise)? I have a strip of garden, about 60 ft. by 
86 ft which I have surrounded with shrubs, interspersed 
with Currant busheB, and in front of these I have 
planted Strawberries, and I have Geraniums in the 
summor; but cats spoil alL The evil of these cats is 
really the cause of pest second and pest third, for while 
they rule supreme not a small bird comes near, and 
though during the past winter, I daily fed quantities of 
sparrows a pair of blackbirds, and several thrushes, till 
they would almost eat crumbs out of my hand, I now see 
hardly any of my friends; the cats have frightened them 
away Were the little birds allowed the free run of my 
garden.they would soon rid me of slugs and Currant 
grubs As an Instance of how Insect life prevails where 
birds are absent, I have this summer caught between 
eighty and ninety different kinds of moths in this garden, 
and before the end of the season shall probably double 
that number.—A. L., Hampstead, N.W. 

622— Lady Downes Grapes.— I have a small 
greenhouse in which I have a Lady Downes Seedling 
Vine, the fruit of which I have never been able to ripen. 
This year it has some fine bunches just going out of 
bloom I am about to have a small hot-water apparatus 
heated by gas put into the house. Would some person 
understanding Vines kindly tell me when I should apply 
heat, and the beBt temperature to get them well ripened 
by November or December.—W. J. H. 

623 . —Scotch Raspberries —Will “J. D." who 
wrote an account of the above in your issue of June 21, 
say where they can be bought, and when they should be 
planted. — Glen . 

624 . —Raspberries and Currants for Market 
and Preserving —Which are the best and largest- 
fruited kinds ofthe above for the purposes named ?— 
Welsh subscriber. 

626 —Propagating the Dog Rose.—How can 

the Dog Rose be propagated from cuttings ?—St. E. 

620. —Desfontainea apinosa.—How is this propa¬ 
gated and cultivated f—S t. K. 

627.— Pruning Fig Trees.—We have a large Fig 
tree in our garden at Brixton bearing each year an 


abundant crop of fruit. It extends far over our neigh¬ 
bour's garden. Will some one inform me if it is right to 
prune the tree ? Branches are bare, except on the new 
growth of each year.—E. C. 

628. —Grafting Peach Trees.— What is the proper 
time to graft or bud a Peach tree growing under glass ? — 
P. Newton. 

629. —Warming a Small Conservatory —What 
kind of stove will answer best for wanning a conserva¬ 
tory 12 ft. by 6 ft., leading out of a sitting-room with a 
north-west aspect ? I want a stove inexpensive in original 
price and in cost of fuel, merely to keep the temperature 
a few degrees above freezing point in winter?—E. C. 

630. —Plants for Winter.—I have a small green¬ 
house, 9 ft. square, which gels the morning sun. What 
kind of plants can I keep in it in the winter without 
heat ?— Flora. 

631. -Paraffin Lamp Stoves for Green¬ 
houses.— Will “ W. M. R.” kindly say howmany paraf¬ 
fin lamp stoves he used in the greenhouse referred to in 
Gardening Illustrated of August 2? also what the 
original cost was, where they can be procured, what the 
cost per week was, and give some description of the va¬ 
porising pans mentioned ?—J. A. L. 

632 — To Thicken a Hedge.— Can any one suggest 
how I can thicken a Thom ana Privet hedge at the roots 
without cutting it down? It is about 4 ft. high, very 
thick except for the first 16 in. Can I plant anything 
that would grow r under the shade of the Thoms, and close 
up this vacancy ?— Quick. 


Alpine Flowers 

FOR 

ENGLISH GARDENS 

By WILLIAM ROBINSON, F. L. S. 

With numerous Illustrations. Price 12s. 



Specimen of Illustrations. 


,f People who profess to love beautiful Alpine plants, 
and suppose that a pile of rubbiBh of any Bort and in any 
shape is worthy to be called a rockery, will modify their 
opinion after an hour’s enjoyment of this entertaining 
vol um e. When they have mastered the principles, the 
Becond part will be found of inestimable value for refer¬ 
ence, and they will in due time agree with us that, in 
giving this elegant volume to the British public, the 
author has added moBt substantially to our round of rural 
pleasures, and established a claim for personal regard in 
every tasteful British home .”—Gardener s Magazine. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.; The 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., and through all Booksellers. 


BBATJ TIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Dufpield, Noil Humphreys, Miss 
Pierre font, Miss Duepield. Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 


Per Dozen.**• 

Per Fifty .. 108 ■ 

Per Hundred .17s. 


Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
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tm SUTTONS’ Hg 
SEEDS 


For Present Sowing. 

POST FREE. 


CABBAGE. 



SUTTONS’ IMPERIAL.— The best Cabbage for 
spring use. If sown in July and August it will produce 
beautiful Cabbages for early Bpring use. Heads cone- 
shaped, very large. Arm, and of mild flavour. 9d. per 
ounce. Also :— 


Enfield Market.per oz. O 6 

Nonpareil. „ 0 6 

Early Dwarf York. „ 0 6 

Red Pickling . „ 10 

ENDIVE 

May be sown in July or August on a warm border. 
Suttons’ Extra Fine Green Curled, per oz. 1 6 

ONION. 

Giant Rocca.— This is the largest Onion in cultivation, 
sometimes growing from 3 lb. to 4 lb in weight. It is of 
fine globular shape, very mild flavour, and keeps well. 
Our selected stock is particularly fine. Price Is. per oz. 


The following varieties sown in July and August will 
come to a very large Bize during the following spring and 
summer. 


Large Early Red Italian .. 
Large Early White Italian 
Giant Late Red Italian 
Giant Late White Italian 

and other kinds. Also :— 


1 O 
1 O 
1 O 
1 O 


! SUTTONS’ FLOWER SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 


Desciiptiue Catalogue on Application. 


All Seeds post free (except Peas and Beans). AUgoods 
value 20s. carriage free to any railway station in England 
or Wales. • 




THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

And hy Special Warrant to 

HIS H0YA1 HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

IRZELAJDIIETGk 


Dutch Bulbs—Trade Sale. 

TV/TR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

-L.T-L AUCTION, at his Great Booms, 83, King Street, 
Covent Garden, on Saturday. August 23, at Half-past 
. -««—« ’y, an importation of double and 

" is. Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris, 
, Just arrived from well-known 
farms In Holland, and lotted to suit the trade. 

On view the morning of Sale and catalogues had. 

J ~C STEVENS ’sis0RTICULTURAL, 

. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


W ANTED TO PUBCHASE, within 

15 miles or so of London, from 6 to 12 acres of 
good Land, suitable for vegetable culture, with house or 
good cottage.—Apply, 44 H. H. T.,” 87, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


T71LECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

JLj PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators. Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed., ’ stamp. Repairs 
and alterations.—DAL£ A. Ckauptc n, 4, Li tie Britain, E.C, 
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GATHER HONEY FilOM YOUR FLOWERS. 


"VTEIGHBOURS CELEBRATED BEE 

XM HIVES, Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876 ; Paris Ex¬ 
hibition, 1S67, 1878. Three Silver Prize Medals awarded 
to George Neighbour & Sons. 



NEIGHBOURS’ IMPROVED 
COTTAGE BEE HIVE, 

As originally 
intro luced by 
Geo. Neighbour A 
Sons, 

w rkiug three 
bell-glasses, 
is neatly and 
strongly made of 
straw; it has three 
windows in the 
lower Hive. 

This Hive will be 
found to possess 
many practical 
advantages, and is 
more easy of 
management than 
any other Bee-hive 
that has been 
introduced. 

TYice, complete, £1 15s. ; stand for ditto, 10s. Gd. 
BAR FRAME HIVES of most approved construction, 
at 7 s 6d., 12s. 6d., to 26s. each. 

PH. ILA DELPHI A FRAME HIVES, complete, with 
cover and stand, 42s. 

An Italian Alp Queen, with full directions for uniting 
to Black Stocks, abcurrent prices. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEES. Stocks and swarms 


may be obtained as heretofore. 

“THE APIARY." By ALFRED NEIGHBOUR. 5s, 
postage 5d. 

A newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved hives, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt of two Btamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 127, High Holborn, 
W.C.; or 149, Regent Street, London, W. 


H orticultural glass.—B oote 

& Millson* Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


F OR 2s. 6d., TWENTY NAMED 

SPECIMENS either of ROCKS, MINERALS, 
FOSSILS, or SHELLS, enabling the purchaser to identify 
similar objects on his holiday tour or at home. Invalu¬ 
able for object lessons either for ladles to teach their 
children, or teachers to instruct their pupils. — T. D. 
Russell, 48, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


P RESERVES WITHOUT SUGAR— 

Fresh Vegetables, Eggs, Ac., all the year round 
secured by means of the DOMESTIC DESICCATOR.— 
Loomes A Co., Manufacturers, Peterboro’. 


The Art of Grafting & Budding. 

By CHARLES BALTET. 

Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 



GARDEN RECEIPTS. 

By C. W. QUIN. 

Price 2 s. 6 d. 

A LL familiar with a garden know that 

one of the chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in this way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of “ Garden 
Receipts.” Great pains have been taken to make the 
collection in every way as complete as possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is justified by 
the fact that one remedy easily applied In a given dis¬ 
trict may be too expensive in another; and by the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of many of the pests alluded to in 
these pages. The glossary of the materials used is made 
a special feature, and is as complete as possible. Although 
the arrangement of both the receipts and glossary is 
alphabetical, a copious index has been added to facilitate 
reference. It is the most useful book for the garden that 
has been published for some time, being convenient in 
size, easy of reference, and full of information brought 
down to recent times. Every one practically Interested in 
horticulture should have it, if only for the sake of saving 
time in asking questions and In making references. 
London: Thb Garden Office, 87. Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


CHEAPER ISSUE, 

With upwards of 350 Illustrations. 

THE 

PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. 

Cjnsideredin relation to the W r ants of other Cities and 
of Public and Private Gardens. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

8 vo, cloth extra, 18 s. 


CONTENTS. 

Bois de Boulogne—Parc Monceau—Garden of Plants— 
Parc des Buttes Chaumont—Louvre, Tuileries, Elysde— 
Luxembourg—Vincennes—Squares, Avenues, boulevards 
—Trees for Cities— Public Nurseries—Cemeteries—Ivy in 
Paris—Gardens of Versailles—Winter Gardens—Private 
Gardens — School of Horticulture — Cordon System of 
Fruit-growing—Paradise, Doucin, and Crab Stocks—Notes 
on Fruit Gardens—Peach Gardens—Fig Culture—Fruit 
Culture, How to Improve—Appliances—Market Gardens 
-Asparagus Culture — Salads in Paris — Vegetables of 
Pars Market — Mushroom Culture in Caves — Flower, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Markets, Ac. 


Times. 

“ For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
or instructive book than this." 


Athenceum. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole than strangers.” 

Saturday Review. 

“A clearly and cleverly written work, thoroughly 

illustrated. The Author is not bitten by any 

Gallic mania, but retains the keen love of nature, which 
is the safest and truest instinct of the horticulturist. 
Such is the energy, enthusiasm, and persuasiveness, that 
we quite expect to hear of his chapter on Parisian under¬ 
ground mushroom culture (to which we must be content 
to refer our readers for a novel and genuine sensation) 
stimulating British enterprise to turn to account our 
used-up mines and caverns.” 

Court Circular. 

“ This is a book that we recommend not only to people 
about to visit Paris, but to owners of conservatories, 
Vineries, fruit gardens, nursery gardens, Ac., as it is full 
of information on every possible subject connected with 
plants, fruit, vegetables, and trees.” 

Oardeners' Chronicle. 

“ In conclusion, we hardly know of a better mode of 
answering the author's inquiry ®f ‘ How are we to im¬ 
prove ? ’ than by placing his book in the hands of every 
gardener in the kingdom ; and where employers are 
liberal, or even worldly wise, doubtless tnis will be 
speedily done.” 


Gardeners' Magazine. 

“ Paris is the best known of any city in the world, and 
has been described a thousand times, but this book 
contains quite a new and fresh revelation of its rural 
aspects nnd the results of its municipal economy. Its 
object Is evidently to Institute comparisons, and to 
establish conclusions with the strictest impartiality.” 


WORKS ON THE GARDEN, dec. 


The Art of Grafting and Budding. 

By Charles Baltet. With Illustrations; extra 
fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Garden Receipts. Edited by Charles 

Quin. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Cottage Gardening ; or Flowers, 

Fruits, and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. 
Hobday. Extra fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

The Market and Kitchen Garden. 

By Contributors to The Garden. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 

Hardy Flowers : with Descriptions 

of upwards of 1300 of the most Ornamental Species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac 
By W. Robinson. F.L.S., Founder and Editor of TnE 
Garden. Third and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 0d. 


Macmillan & Co., London. 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c., &c. 

C G. VAN TUBERGEN, Haarlem, 

• Holland.—Wholesale Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs 
will be sent free to the Trade on application to Messrs. 
R. Silberrad & Son, 15 Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C. 

D ICKSONS <fc CO., Nurserymen and 

Seedsmen, 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, on 
receipt of six postage stamps, will be glad to send blooms 
of 6ome of their beautiful varieties of bedding Viola* and 
Pansies, so that those at a distance may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of making a selection for autumn planting. Cata¬ 
logue and prices on application. 

T EA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

for planting out during Bpring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING & CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 

I 7EXTRA CHOICE GERANIUM CUT- 

1A TINGS, including new sorts of 1878, by Denny, 
Cannell, Pearson, Catlin, Lemoine, <fcc. Distinct colours, 
immense bloomers; for pots or exhibition. Zonals, 24 
varieties, 8s.: Doubles, 24 varieties, 3s. 6d. ; 100 varieties, 
to include Tricolor, Bronze, Double, and Zonals, 10s. 6d. 
Fuchsias, including Lye’s of 1879, and other superb new 
kinds, 60 cuttings in 26 varieties, 2s. Od. ; ditto, 100 in 50 
varieties, 4s. 6d. ; in boxes post free.— W. Dobbie, 
02, Preston Street, Faversham. _ 

Ferns a Speciality. 

OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


F 


Aquaria. 

1) KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

XV. Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plauts, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. Pontederia 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

QTICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

►O CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACKITH & CO., Cox's Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

C ocoa-nut fibre refuse, 

3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat- 5s. Gd. per Back, 6 sacks 26 b., 
12 for 45s., or 30s. per to’. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for * 08 ., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 2Gs. per ton ; in 1 ewt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, «fcc. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 

Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 
/^1AN be obtained in all sizes and qualities 
\J of BETH AM & SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E C. B. & Son have always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 16-in., 20-in. by 
18-in., in 16-oz. and 21-oz. 

By Royal Letters Patent. 

AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Cd. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 69, Old Bailey, and98, Barrington Rd.,EastBrixton. 
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TOHN EDGINGTON & CO. (Established 

f J 1S06), MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE, TENT, and SHED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies, &c. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per yard SCklM, 
TTFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second hand BUNT¬ 
ING. &c. Sample book oi Garden Specialities, free by 
post, 2stamps. J. E. & Co.’s Improved Garden Tent, 
6 ft. diameter, 6 ft. 6 in. walls, with table complete (in 
box),plain, 60s.; striped, 60s. The “ GWYNFE " PATENT 
HAMMOCK TENT COMBINED can be seen erected at 
48, LONG LANE, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 


PEIRCE’S 

Garden, Field, Farm, Stable, Dairy, Laundry, 
and Household Requisites. 



gjrja* 

Hag.® 


£.2 |3e 

cK c £ 


Unequalled Articles and Prices. 
Catalogues of over 600 Engravings gratis. 

ALFRED E_ PEIRCE, 

Patentee and Manufacturer, 

465, Oxford Street, London. 


JUDSON’S GOLD PAINT. 


For Re-gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 
For Gilding Lamp Stands and Gas Fittings, 
For Benowing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, 8ilk, or Leather, 
For Gilding Wing Feathers, 

For Artistic Cabinet and Basket Work, 

And for a Thousand Useful and Domestic 
Purposes. 

Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 
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piSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

vX many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew’, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., and 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


DEAFNESS. 

R EV. E. J. SILVERTON’S great remedy 

for deafness and noises in the ears is too 
valuable to be overlooked by any person afflicted with 
this disease ; great numbers of people are deriving bene¬ 
fit. 2/6 per box of every chemist and all w holesale Lon¬ 
don houses. Send for the Rev. E. J. Silverton’s “Health 
Advocate ” (free), Park Street, Nottingham. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blauc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, &c.—8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, <fcc. 


A 1 


S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta- 

neous copies of letters, &c.. taken by the newljr- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
post free).--E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
H .Iborn, W.C. N.B. -Samplesof Tann’scelebrated paptr 
collars sent for 6d. 


Z 


RAILWAY GUIDE AND HOTEL 
DIRECTORY. 

In and out of every town without a second reference. 
ABC and every other system combined. 6d. monthly, 
of all booksellers.—Advertisements of hotels, <tc., re¬ 
ceived at Publishing Office, 11, Wellington St., Strand. 



R IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 16 
stamps.— Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Comhill, Lon don. 


GARDENING 

Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 6d. ; post free, 8d. 

Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.-The best way 
in all cases -where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, howev’er, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


A2T SPECIMEN NUMBERS.-The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept lor distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For tliosie 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the follow¬ 
ing rates :— 


Per Year 
Per Half-Year . 


6s. Cd. 
3s. 3d. 


All payments for subscriptions must be made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, Ud. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out. 
and returned to the Office.) 


Please to send me GARDEN ISO ILLUSTRATED 
for One Year, commencing _ 


for which I enclose _ 
Name _ 


for 6*. Od. 


Address 



DICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants & Horticultural Decorators, 
128-9, HIGH HOLBOEN, W.O. 

Every one possessing a garden should write tor 

Dick Radclyffe & Co.’s Illustrated Catalogue, 

Gratis and post free. 

Seeds. Bulbs, Plants, Ferns, Garden Requisites, Greenhouses, Conser¬ 
vatories. Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window Boxes, 
Hortioultoral Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticultural 
Requisite. 

128-9, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Date_ 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up In the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to—“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
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as large again as those of the common sort, 
and it is one of the most useful llowers for 



THE HARDY WHITE JASMINE. 
The common white-flowered Jasmine is well 
known almost 
everywhere, but it 
is not, however, so 
well known that 
there are two varie¬ 
ties, one of which 
has a stronger habit 
and bears much 
larger and broader- 
petalled flowers 
than the other; in¬ 
deed, it is much 
better in every way 
than J. officinale. 

This is known in 
some few gardens 
where it is grown 
and appreciated 
under the name of 
the Catalonian Jas¬ 
mine (J. grandi- 
florum), but it must 
not be confounded 
with the J. grandi- 
florum grown by 
nurserymen as a 
stove or warm 
greenhouse plant. 

This large-flowered 
hardy plant differs 
principally from J. 
officinale in having 
much larger flowers 
and leaves, and it 
is sometimes mis¬ 
named J. hispani- 
cum. It is to be 
regretted that this 
fine kind, of which 
we now give an 
illustration, is not 
found more fre¬ 
quently than it is. 

It will grow in any 
ordinary garden 
soil, and cover an 
outhouse fence or 
building with a 
mantle of beauty 
perhaps sooner and 
more effectually 
than any other 
plant. It is not 
quite so hardy as 
the common Jasmi- 
num officinale, as 
during very severe 
winters it some¬ 
times gets cut 
down ; but a very 
slight shelter would 
obviate this. It is, 
indeed, well worth 
growing on the back wall of a greenhouse 
or in an unheated corridor or an open 
verandah. I ts flowers .and foliage are almost 
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The large-flowcreil or Spanish Jasmine; flowers white. 

bouquets if to be used immediately, but if 
many hours elapse between the making and 
using, the flowers must be gummed on at 


once. They are not very durable, though 
the large-flowered variety has greater sub 
stance than the 
common kind. 
This Jasmine is 
the one largely 
grown in France 
for the sake of its 
flowers, which are 
remarkable for 
their scent-yielding 
properties The 
plants are grafted 
on two-year-old 
stocks of the wild 
Jasmine (Jasmi- 
num officinale). 
Thus treated it 
produces a largo 
blossom, the fra¬ 
grance of which is 
intense. The Jas¬ 
mine needs a moist 
soil or to be grown 
where it can be irri¬ 
gated. It requires 
about 8000 plants 
to stock an acre, and 
they do not come 
into full bearing 
until the second 
year after grafting; 
the blossoms are 
produced from 
July to the end of 
October, but those 
of August and Sep¬ 
tember yield the 
greatest amount of 
odour. Every Au¬ 
gust (the Jasmine 
season) the fields of 
the Yar from An¬ 
tibes to Cannes are 
alive about day¬ 
break with women, 
old and young, and 
children, each hav¬ 
ing a little basket 
suspended by a 
strap across the 
shoulders, both 
hands being 
actively engaged in 
poking blossoms. 
As each basket is 
filled it is conveyed 
to the shaded labo¬ 
ratory, and there 
weighed. An acre 
of land will yield 
about 500 lb. of 
blossoms during 
the season, tho 
value of which is 
from £25 to £35. Fifty successive in-flower¬ 
ings of fresh blossoms occupying as many 
days produce the finest Jasmine butter. 
Original from 
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HOW TO GROW WISTARIAS. 

When the Wistaria is used for covering the side 
of a ho»ne or to form a summer-house, or afford 
shade to a balcony, some definite system of train¬ 
ing should be adopted in so far as to decide what 
piers or columns are to be covered, and whether 
the plant is to be trained along the cornice or to 
be carried yet farther upward to screen a window. 
When this is done and the necessary rods or 
wires have been provided, the proper shoots for 
the use required should be selected, and there¬ 
after all others that may interfere with the 
design to be carried out should be rigorously cut 
away. A system of pruning nearly similar to 
that of the spur system in Grape Vine pruning 
should then be adopted, or rather a system com¬ 
bining that with the system generally adopted 
for fruit trees which bear their flowers and fruit 
on old spurs. The Wistaria, though a climbing 
plant like the Grape Vine, produces its flowers 
from old spurs like a Cherry, a Plum, a Pear, or 
an Apple tree. In July or August all shoots or 
eyes on the main or leading stems that may be 
reserved, should be pinched back to within 1 ft. 
of the main stem, in order to check the rampant 
growth. These shoots will again break into J 
growth from the buds just behind where the , 
shoot was stopped off, and after they have grown 
a few ochcs in length they should also Ikj stop- 1 
ped in ih3 same way. The result will be the J 
formation of flow’er spurs at the foot of the shoot 
first shortened. Early in the succeeding spring 
these shoots are to be cut back to within five or 
six eyes of the main stem, and the young shoots 
from these eyes are then to be treated in the 
same way as those of the previous year—and so 
on, year after year. By following this course of 
treatment, long continuous wreaths of flowers 
will be produced. When the leading stem or 
stems ’have reached the length it is intended 
they should attain, they should also be stopped, 
and the final effect will be an orderly and trim 
appearance of the plant, which yet will not 
appear formal and stiff. 

Treated thus, the Wistaria may also be grown 
on the lawn, or as a specimen plant in the shrub- 
l>ery—either on single stems or as ordinary 
shrubs with several stems. We grow nearly ail 
our Japanese and Chinese varieties in this way, 
and no more beautiful objects in the way of 
shrubs can be had. We have a plant of W. mag- 
nifica with a single stem about 4 ft. high and a 
cup-shaped head of 8 ft. diameter, the whole 
plant being about 7 ft. high, and, just now, a 
solid mass of fine flowers. We also have speci¬ 
mens of other varieties grown in bush-like form 
of nearly or quite equal size, each covered with 
hundreds of racemes of flowers. To our taste, 
they are far more elegant when grown in either 
of these forms than when grown as climbers, 
and the little extra trouble required to produce 
them thus is amply repaid. Of the Chinese 
species, W. sinensis, there are two varieties, or, 
rather, the original species with purple flowers, 
and a variety with light crearfiy-white flowers. 
This latter is a rather less rampant grower than 
the former. W. H. 


Magnolia grandiflora.— This is un¬ 
doubtedly the finest of all our wall or pillar 
plants. The south front of a mansion here is 
completely covered with creepers, but towering 
above all, and clothing the loftv pillars that sup¬ 
port the central porch, is this Magnolia, beauti¬ 
ful as regards its shining foliage even in the 
depth of winter, but doubly so now, when 
covered with masses of buds in various stages of 
expansion, quite loading the atmosphere with 
fragrance. Unlike many of our most showy 
climbers, that so quickly fade, owing to the 
blooms all expanding simultaneously, this Mag¬ 
nolia continues to expand for many weeks in 
succession ; in fact, the autumn frosts generally 
cut off the latest crop of blooms. I am well 
aware that many complaints of flowerless Mag¬ 
nolias are heard annually, and I would recom¬ 
mend any one wishing particularly to flower this 
line wall plant to note the conditions under 
which ours succeed so well. They are planted 
in the soil under our terrace walk, which, from 
constant traffic, is as hard as soil can possibly 
become, and, being a naturally clayey loam, it 
takes the stoutest of tools even to move it when 
once it is well consolidated. The aspect is full 
south, on the steep slope of a hill, so that the 
sun’s rays are concentrated, not only by the I 
huge building behind, but by the hill, clothed 1 
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with trees, beyond, so as to effectually shut out 
the north winds. Yet, during the late long 
winter and still more inclement spring, we had 
a full share of frost, so that Myrtles, Escallonias, 
and similar dwarf plants beneath the Magnolia, 

I were very much cut up. But, beyond losing a 
j good many leaves, the result is rather beneficial 
j than otherwise, as the long period of rest has 
| apparently induced a more than usual display of 
bloom buds.—J. G. 


THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
(mirabilis jalapa.) 

This beautiful and interesting plant seems to be 
declining in favour ; its name is gradually dis¬ 
appearing from the seedsmen’s catalogues, a sure 
sign of waning popularity. This is to be re¬ 
gretted, as it is well worth the very small 
amount of attention it requires, and is particu¬ 
larly suited to the business man’s garden, being 
at its greatest beauty in the evening hours. To 
those who are not familiar with the plant a de¬ 
scription may be interesting, and may induce 
them to grow it. 

When first seen in full growth it might easily 
be mistaken fora flowering shrub, being a dense, 
compact, round bush, nearly 3 ft. across and the 
same in } eight, covered with flowers—white, 
rose, lilac, yellow, crimson (of various shades), 
and purple—striped, mottled, and seifs—being 
the usual colours. The plant resembles the 
Aucuba or Spotted Laurel, having the same 
sturdy growth, but with smaller leaves, of an 
even bright green. There is also a variety with 



The Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis jalapa), half-hardy, 3 ft. 

to 4 ft. high in warm soils ; llowers of varied colours. 

golden-striped leaves. The flowers resemble in 
shape those of the' annual Convolvulus minor, 
but are smaller, being about 1 in. across. 

The plants may l>c treated as half-hardy an¬ 
nuals, raised from seed in a warm frame, potted 
on, and planted out at the same time as bedding 
lants, which they resemble in continuance of 
loom. They are perennials, however, produc¬ 
ing a Carrot-shaped, black root, which must be 
lifted when the leaves are killed by frost and 
stored in sand during the winter; started in 
pots in the spring and planted out as before. 
After the second year the roots l>ccome unwieldy 
and are better discarded ; they are poisonous. 
A few seedlings should be grown in a -warm, 
dry, unheated greenhouse, as the chameleon-like 
changes of colour—which justify the name of 
marvel—take place more rapidly there than in 
our usual summer temperature out-of-doors. 

These changes occur in this way : The first 
flowers which open on a plant are, say, white ; 
presently flowers slightly mottled with crimson 
are produced, the crimson increases until striped 
flowers are produced, eventually crimson seifs 
appear; next come crimson flowers mottled 
yellow, which colour increases as before until 
yellow seifs appear, and so on through all the 
colours the plant produces. The changes seem 
to have neither law nor regularity. A plant 
may go on producing the same colour all the 
season, or it may change with great rapidity. 
The quickest change I ever observed was in four 
successive flowed, the first and fourth being 
seifs ; but I have heard that even successive 
flowers may be seifs of two distinct colours. 

The colours a plant produced last in a season 
are no guide to what it will start with next. I 
had eight plants in a greenhouse, which finished 
with combinations of yellow and crimson and 
yellow and rose, one being white and rose 


When planted out next season all began with 
seifs—four white, one lilac, one pale pink, and 
two crimson. The plant requires a light warm 
soil, and all the sunshine it can get. Tlie seed 
ripens rapidly and readily, one seed only to each 
flower; and as the seeds are large, they can be 
gathered from the ground beneath the plants. 

J. D. 


THE PINK. 

Pinks are considered to have been produced 
from Dianthus deltoides and D. plumarius, both 
natives of this country. They are therefore much 
hardier and dwarfer than the Carnation, and 
produce flowers in the greatest abundance. In 
order to grow them well for show purposes, the 
ground requires to be very rich and well prepared 
the year beforehand, and to be planted early in 
autumn as soon as they can be got rooted after 
August 12. They can be grown to great perfec¬ 
tion when planted 9 in. by 9 in. plant from plant 
every way. If the winter is very severe, they are 
none the worse for a little litter being put over 
them, especially after the new year before the 
days become long and bright, and cold east 
winds ami slight frosts occur at night. In spring 
the beds in which they are grown will be much 
improved by stirring their surface a little, and 
giving them a top-aressing of fine old manure 
and a slight dusting of guano. As they push up 
their flower-spikes they should be staked, and if 
for competition the buds should be thinned, as 
a number of varieties produce buds too freely. 
Flowers for competition require to be shaded 
from rain and bright sunshine. 

Where seed is wanted they should be protected 
from wet, and as the flowers decay the withered 
petals should be removed, as they encourage 
damp, and also form a harbour for insects. Seed 
requires to be sown early in June in pots, or in 
the open ground, and saved only from some of 
the finest and most constant varieties, such as 
have a vigorous hardy habit of growth. I have 
found it advantageous to knee or slightly break 
the flower-stems, an operation which induces 
the pods to fill better. Pinks are also easily 
propagated by pipings or layers. Pipings can be 
taken off when the bloom is on the decline and 
put into a spent hotbed or cold frame, where 
they should do kept close and well watered, and 
shaded for fifteen or twenty days. I have also 
been very successful in rooting them in sand and 
water in flats in a greenhouse or frame. When 
rooted it is best to prick them off into a frame 
or store-bed until they are wanted for sale or for 
planting out. They are easily layered, and 
layers make strong plants sooner than pipings. 
Seeds may be sown early in June either in pots, 
frames, or in the open ground. At present I have 
between 2000 and 3000 seedlings from 1 in. to 
2 in. in height. These I will plant out in August 
or September, and they will flower the following 
July, when I expect to be able to select a number 
for propagation and proving, as seedlings, which 
look well in the seed-beds, often turn out, when 
propagated, to be of very little value. Good 
Pinks should be large, the petals smooth, of fine 
substance, and very constant in their marking, 
and not too full, so as to cause confusion and 
spoil the symmetry of the bloom. 

There is also a class of Pinks suitable for 
forcing of the greatest service to those who 
require flowers of fine quality and fragrance 
early in spring or summer. These are all very 
free flowerers and vigorous and branding in 
habit. The flowers are both self striped and 
belted ; nor must I omit the Mule Pinks, a class 
for border decoration too well known to need 
description. Concerning Alpine kinds, which 
arc principally grown in pots or in the rock 
garden, I will only mention that Dianthus 
alpinus neglcctus and D. dentosus are too good 
to be lost sight of. 

Last of all I must say a few words in praise 
of Sweet Williams single and double. They are 
generally sown in May, June, and July, and 
planted out in autumn or spring, and they will 
flower profusely when a year old. There is a 
large number of varieties of Sweet Williams in 
cultivation, but those known as Auricula-eyed 
are the finest. The heads and pips of flowers 
should be large and smooth, and the colour dense 
and bright. There is also a sub-species known 
as Dianthus nigrescens, with very dark foliage 
and rich crimson self-coloured flowers. Plants 
of this when in full bloom studded with white 
anthers have a fine appearance. There are also a 
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good many sorts which are generally propagated 
by cuttings ; the double variety of nigrescens is 
a dwarf and dense-growing plant. From a hybrid 
which I have raised between the Sw'cet William 
and the Pink I obtained some S3ed, and from 
this I have raised a number of good and distinct 
varieties.— James Grieve, Pilrij Park. 


A New Way of Treating Holly¬ 
hocks.— I am a great admirer of Hollyhocks, 
but I dislike the coarse and unsightly appear¬ 
ance which they assume in a short time after the 
first flowers have faded, or been reduced to a 
pulp by rain or strong sunshine, and also the in¬ 
feriority of the extreme terminal flowers of the 
spike. To obviate this last defect I have been 
in the habit of cutting out the top while the 
lower blooms were in perfection. This year, 
from the middle to the end of June, the tops 
were removed before the flowers appeared. The 
result has been to spoil the main spike, which 
grew up stunted and closely packed ; but to 
make up for the disappointment, from every axil 
on the main stalk there have sprung out a number i 
of shoots, forming elegant and graceful branches, 
to the number of more than twenty on some of 
the plants. These are now covered with perfect 
flowers, nicely spaced and distinct, alternating 
with very small leaves, and they look as if they 
would continue in perfection for another month. 

I do not know with what to compare their ap¬ 
pearance ; I have seen nothing like them. As 
these shoots grow uniformly round the stem, the 
general outline is that of a trained pyramidal tree 
with about 100 flowers expanded at once, and you 
may conceive what a fine effect the various beau¬ 
tiful shades of colour must produce. If any of 
your readers are inclined to try the experi¬ 
ment, I would recommend having only one stalk 
left on thestool, which can be more easily staked 
and secured than a greater number, and will 
f _>rm a more elegant object than a number 
crowded together as usual. I may add that I 
have just been measuring one of them; it is 
7 ft. high, and 4 ft. across at the lower part, 
tapering to the top. The side shoots do not ex¬ 
ceed £ in. in diameter.—W. 

The Flame Nasturtium at High 

Beech. —Trop?colum speciosum, of which we 
hear so much as a brilliant ornament .to Scotch 
houses and gardens, has been grown in a most 
interesting way in Mr. George Paul’s nursery at 
High Beech. Mr. Paul has a long row of it in 
the best condition parallel with a Yew hedge. 
Stakes are leant against the Yew hedge, up 
which the shoots of the Nasturtium grow, and, 
by-and-by, they will mingle with the Yew. In 
such a position their wreathed scarlet flowers 
will be very attractive. The plants are beginning 
to flower now, and a little later on they will 
probably form one of the most beautiful of gar¬ 
den pictures.—V. 

Bocconia cordata. —This is a truly noble 

f lant for shrubbery borders or the wild garden. 

ts beautiful foliage alone has a grand appear¬ 
ance, but when surmounted by tufts of large, 
feathery, spire-like flowers, it forms a con¬ 
spicuous and noble ornament to any garden. It 
is of very easy culture, and when once planted 
soon increases so as to form large clumps by 
means of its spreading underground roots. With 
us it grows from 7 ft. to 8 ft. high ; for mixing 
with large masses of shrubs it is invaluable, as it 
comes into bloom after most of the flowering 
shrubs are over, and gives a cheerful look to 
what would otherwise be a sombre mass of 
foliage.—J. G. 


Canterbury Bells.— These comparatively 
neglected flow*er3 are capable of very good 
effects. We have a good many planted in 
mixed beds and shrubbery borders, and at pre¬ 
sent they make a fine display, loaded as they 
are with large white and blue bells. They should 
be treated as biennials ; and by sowing a bed 
every year, and transplanting them in due course 
to their permanent flowering quarters, one may 
ensure a fine display, let the season prove ever 
so adverse.—J G. 


Stevenson’s Blue Lobelia.— In a season 
by no means favourable for bedding plants, this 
has been most effective. We have a double line 
of it in ribbon borders, two hundred yards in 
length, and it forms the most brilliant mass of 
deep blue imaginable. The plants were all raised 
from cuttings early in spring, putting about 200 
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in an ordinary cutting box, and as soon as struck 
I hardening them off, and transplanting them into 
cold frames until required for planting.— 
J. G. 

Flowers on Lawns. —We could do mush 
better with a portion of our lawns than continu¬ 
ally shaving them. Numbers of pretty Alpine 
and bulbous plants thrive freely and flower 
abundantly in short Grass, even if occasionally 
mown. Tnere is a little lawn at Worthing now- 
dotted with the flowers of the Harebell. It 
seems to have been mown several times during 
the season ; but the Harebells have come up 
again, the delicate blue bells being on stems 
3 in. high instead of the usual height »f the 
nlant. Such a very attractive system is not in 
keeping on the more frequented parts of the 
lawn ; but there is in many gardens a good deal 
of mow T n surface which would look much better 
if adorned with such jewellery of plant life.— 

Thompson’s Poppy (Papaver umbrosum). 
—It is impossible to speak in terms of too high 
commendation of this Poppy. Its brilliant scar¬ 
let petals with their intense black blotch render 
it one of the most effective plants which have 
been introduced for many a day. It grows 
freely from seed, and is in every way an excellent 
plant.—H. H. 

The Paris Daisy. —This is a vigorous 
half-hardy plant, in one season forming, when 
planted out, bushes 3 ft. in height, and as much 
in diameter. It is much branched, and very 
symmetrical in habit ; the foliage is fleshy and of 
a glaucous blue colour ; the flowers are large, 
pure white, with a yellow centre, and produced 



The Paris Daisy ; 18 in. to 30 in. high, flowers white. 

in the greatest profusion from June, until cut 
dow r n by frost. This plant is extensively grown 
on the Continent for summer bedding as well as 
for pots. It is of far greater value for winter- 
flowering than for any other purpose. Plants 
now in 4£-in. pots, if preserved from frost, will 
produce abundance of flowers until January. 
It is readily propagated from cuttings, grows in 
any ordinary loamy soil, and must be considered 
a desirable plant for all who appreciate white 
flowers during the winter months. Its botanical 
name is Chrysanthemum frutesoens. 


PLANTS NOT FLOWERING. 

There is no commoner complaint amongst 
amateurs than that of their plants not flower¬ 
ing ; a few hints on the nature of flowers may 
therefore be of service. To the question, what 
is a flower? the most generally received answer 
is, a flower is a branch altered in a particular 
way; the sepals and petals being the altered 
leaves and the seeds the altered growing points 
or buds,, which in the ordinary course of things 
would have produced future branches. This is 
well illustrated by T)r. Lindley, who gives a 
branch of Cherry in which the bud produced a 
branch after having become a flower, the petals 
of the flower being studded along the branch 
where the leaves should have been. A plant is 
a compound creature, like a polyp such as the 
corallines and corals, the individual being the 
node and internode, or, in common language, the 
joint with its leaf or leaves, and its power of 
producing buds in the space between it and the 
next joint. An ideal or a perfect plant would 

g o on for ever producing leaves and branches ; 
utplants, like all living things in this world, are 


subject to accidents, to vicissitudes of situation, 
to climate, and to age, disease, and death. 

Nature has therefore furnished them with 
the power of perpetuating themselves by means 
of flowers and seeds. There is always, however, 
a striving to become the ideal plant, a struggling 
for immortality as it were, so that when a plant 
flowers there is a failure somewhere. The sap 
of a plant rises from the roots, being aerated and 
digosted in the leaves and returned thenoe to 
feed the buds ami add a quota of wood to the 
stem of the plant. The vessels of plants become 
gradually clogged and filled up with woody 
matter as the stems harden and cease to grow 
except in thickness, so that at certain periods 
certain parts of the plant want to grow faster 
than they can be suppliod with material ; it is 
then and at those parts that flowers are pro¬ 
duced. The growing energy of the plant increases 
while its power of supplying the necessary 
material for that energy to expend itself in 
making leaves and buds, decreases ; the result 
is a flow er followed by a seed-pod in which the 
living energy of the plant is stored up latent. 

Trees and Shrubs flower in two distinct 
w’ays : either the last bud formed, the terminal 
bud of the shoot, is a flower bud, or the termi¬ 
nal bud is a leaf bud, and the w'eaker side-shoots 
produce flowers. There is also a sort of inter¬ 
mediate form in w'hich the whole top of the shoot 
for several joints back produces flowers. The 
first manner of flowering is w ell exemplifed by 
the Horse Chestnut, the Lilac, and the Rhodo¬ 
dendron ; the second by the Cherry and the 
Japanese Honeysuckle (the gold and silver 
flower); and the last by the Fuchsia and the ever¬ 
green Roses. 

Once-flowering plants arc so simple because 
every bud on the plant is a flow’d* bud, so that 
after flowering the plant can produce neither 
leaves nor flow r ers and must die. Annuals 
occasionally become perennial when a leaf bud is 
produced. When plants do not flow r er it is evident 
that from some circumstance the growing energy 
of the plant is being supplied with all the 
material it requires to build up leaves, buds, and 
branches. The plant may be in an unhealthy or 
weakly state and its energies may v’ant stimu¬ 
lating ; it may be kept in a shady place so that 
the wood is kept sappy and open, and the old 
w r ood does not harden and its vessels get clogged 
and dried up ; or it may he growing in a temper¬ 
ature too regular and even and have all its wants 
supplied more steadily than it could possibly have 
in a state of nature. 

A very good instance of the last case occurred 
at Kew some years back. A man who had charge 
of one of the houses neglected his duty and 
allow-ed the plants to be burnt; with great care 
some were recovered, and amongst them one, 
which could never be got to flower, immediately 
on its recovery flowered profusely, a- check 
having been administered to the growth of the 
plant. Some such check is given to plants by 
pruning ; the vessels are cut and the economy of 
the plant is deranged ; the consequence is, flower 
buds where Nature has ordained leaf buds, and 
by the time the plant has sufficiently recovered, 
its energies have been diverted by art into the 
production of a fine Apple, a buneh of Grapes, 
or a double Rose. Some fast growing plants 
belonging to warmer climates may be brought to 
flow r er in ours by judicious pruning. I remember 
an old Vine which covered a briclc w r all facing 
south at the bottom of some garden plots r two of 
the occupants pruned their portions, the other 
two did not; those who pruned got plenty of 
Grapes, those who did not got none. Other 
plants again, such as those in which the whole tip 
of the shoot flowers, would be simply ruined by 
pruning. The evergreen Roses for instance pro¬ 
duce their flowers on the tips of the shoots of 
the previous year ; to cut these off would destroy 
the flowers. The same with many of the Noisette 
Roses, as Marshal Niel and Celine Forresticr ; 
these should only have the shoots thinned out. 

In every case where plants do not flower the 
owners should endeavour to see a plant of the 
same kind which is flowering or has flowered, 
and note its habit and how it has been treated- 
whethor the flowers or fruit are borne on short 
spurs which have been pruned, on the tips of 
shoots, or old wood, last year’s or new ; what ex¬ 
posure the plant has had and what soil. Some 
plants wdll stand a great variety of treatment, 
the Vine for instance : some cut it back to one, 
two, #r three eyes, while the Burgundy Vines 
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fruit on a single long runner of the previous year, 
which is cut down at the vintage exactly as 
Hops are in Kent, a fresh one having been 
trained to supply its place. It is impossible to give 
advice as to what to do in particular cases unless 
the circumstances are known to the minutest 
detail. Herbaceous plants do not flower, usually 
either through want of sunshine or through 
weakness of the plant, bulbs always for the latter 
reason. _ J- D. 


SWEET WILLIAMS IN WET SEASONS. 
Notwithstanding the dripping skies and cold 
sunless weather which we have experienced, 
Sweet Williams maintain an amount of gaiety 
that is most delightful. They are grand plants 
in the shape of masses, as those who see beds of 
them rods in length can testify ; but few can 
realise the marvellous blooming power which 
single plants possess that have had plenty of space 
and liberal treatment. A Sweet William pro¬ 
ducing from forty to fifty heads of bloom is not 
an uncommon occurrence, but one difficult to 
equal amongst hardy plants. Every cottager 
who has a garden grows Sweet Williams, but, as 
a rule, they do not consist of the best kinds ; 
their trusses of bloom are small and compara- 


pips, a line strain such as Barlow’s selection of 
Hunt’s kinds, producing single flowers as large 
as a shilling and as perfect in shape. The 
flowers of Hunt’s strain are remarkable for size 
of pip, very smooth even edges, and the regular 
character of the markings—a dark coloured 
ground edged with white being ofttimes as per¬ 
fect as the edging of a gold-laced Polyanthus. 
To particularise the various markings would be 
impossible, because whilst many assume the 
usual feature of circlets, others will be marbled 
or of a self colour, but it is enough to say that 
of 1000 seedlings, perhaps there will be 100 
diversely marked flowers, or even more. Hunt’s 
strain, for all show purposes and chiefly because 
of the size of pip and smoothness of edge of the 
petals, is invariaoly regarded as the best. 

The Auricula-eyed section presents more diver¬ 
sity than it is easy to describe in writing. The 
lants have the same robust habit, the heads of 
loom are freely produced, and these are as large 
as Hunt’s; it is in the flowers in which the 
difference is seen, and here smoothness of edge 
is rarely if ever found. The great charm of the 
strain is the pure white eye, which, when sur¬ 
rounded by a ground of some bright rich colour, 
renders the heads of bloom specially attractive. 
In many cases this rich ground has a white 


depends on quick and healthy development of 
root and branch. If the cuttings bo selected 
with care and inserted from three to six in a 
5-in. or 6-in. pot, or singly in smaller pots, and 
placed in a hotbed, they will root readily and 
grow with amazing rapidity. A hotbed on the 
decline, as regards heat, is perhaps the safest 
and best place in which to propagate ; there is a 
sweetness and agrowing atmosphere within a 
well-managed frame on fermenting material that 
all soft-wooded cuttings like, and, under such 
conditions. Rose cuttings thrive amazingly. 
When well rooted they should bo potted off in 
pots varying in size according to the individual 
strength of each plant, and again returned to 
the cutting frame till growth is established, 
after which they may be removed to any house 
or pit that can be' conveniently spared, and 
trained up the wires like a Vine. All growths 
issuing from the base of the plant should be 
immediately stopped, in order to concentrate the 
whole strength in one single rod. It would also 
be well to keep the canes always growing in a 
perpendicular direction, as the best and simplest 
preventive against the production of side shoots, 
which often make their appearance when the 
flow of sap upward is arrested. Occasional 
fumigations will be required to keep green fly 
in check, and daily syringings will also encourage 
rowth and assist in the way of cleanliness. 
Vhen the plants show symptoms of growth 
having exhausted itself, more air and less water 
should be given, in order to harden the young 
wood and render it fit to be turned out-of-doors. 
The very fact of the roots being restricted within 
a 12-in. pot will cause early maturation, and 
rest should be attended to for some time after¬ 
wards. If there be any danger of premature 
excitement, steps should be taken to obviate 
such a contingency by removing the plants 
from exciting influences and keeping their roots 
in a quiet (not a dry) state. If the young laterals 
with the future flowers are in an advanced state 
the plants must be re-taken indoors, where they 
will have the shelter of a cool house, before 
early frosts make their appearance. They may 
be started gently any time after Christmas, but 
the longer forcing can be postponed, and the 
more gently it is carried on, the Letter it will be 
for the future Rose harvest. 

Tea Roses in Pots. —To supply Roses in 
a cut state some of the Loudon florists grow 
their plants in good, sound, sandy loam, in pots 
varying in size from 8 in. to 10 in. in diameter, 
the plants being trained in the form of pyramids 
by tying the main shoots to an upright stake in¬ 
serted in the centre of each pot; in this way the 
plauts have a neat, uniform appearance, and do 
not take up so much space as if trained in any 
other form. Potting is usually performed in 
spring after the plants have ceased blooming, 
but very often they remain in the same pots for 
several years, unless their drainage becomes de¬ 
fective. If the houses are not required for other 
purposes du*ing the summer, the Roses are 
allowed to remain in them, otherwise they are 
removed and arranged closely together in beds in 
the open air, kept well supplied with water at 
the roots, and in this way they succeed almost 
as well as when left under glass. Some florists 
near London grow Tea Roses into large speci¬ 
mens in tubs or large pots, and others plant them 
out and train them over the roofs of houses ; 
little pruning in any case is done to Tea Roses. 
Some growers have houses planted with them in 
which they are allowed to grow nearly wild, and 
the crops of flowers which they produce are mar¬ 
vellous. The greatest enemies Rose growers 
have to contend with are mildew and green fly ; 
the former is only kept in check by precautionary 
measures such as dusting the hot-water pipes 
with sulphur when the plants are started into 
growth, and the latter by frequent fumigation, 
a healthy, airy atindsphere, free growth in the 
plants, and frequent syringings overhead. The 
principal varieties grown are Niphetos (pure 
white), and Isabella Sprunt (golden-yellow); 
these kinds are profuse bloomers ; the flower- 
buds are large and perfect in shape, and as fully- 
expanded blooms are never needed in the mar¬ 
ket, only kinds that will produce a large quan¬ 
tity of well-shaped buds are cultivated. Such 
kinds as Mrs. Bosanquet, Devoniensis, Madame 
Falcot, and Lamarque, are highly esteemed by 
some growers ; they are all excellent kinds in 
the bud state, but for general purposes there arc 
no Tea Roses at present grown for market which 
equal Niphetos and Isabella Sprunt. 
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Group of Sweet Williams (Dianthus barbatus). 


tivcly unattractive. Nevertheless, as a rule, the 
plants are well grown, for the simple reason 
that no trouble or skill is needed to grow them. 
Sown at the right time and planted at the right 
time, with sufficient room to develop themselves, 
they can hardly fail to flower well. There is, 
however, such a wide difference between good 
flowers and poor ones—between a good strain and 
a bad one—that it is marvellous such indifferent 
flowers should yet be grown. Given, however, a 
packet of good seed, it is well'that it should be 
sown at the proper time, and that in the month 
of May, as by that time the soil is warm enough 
to germinate the seed, and the plants bo pro¬ 
duced, if planted out into beds or borders about 
the middle of July, will make fine masses and 
carry a dozen or more stems the next summer. 

If the plants are grown chiefly to obtain 
trusses of good size specially for exhibition, it 
is well to sow at midsummer and to put out the 
young plants at Michaelmas ; these will throw 
all their strength into the production of one 
stem and head of bloom, which is invariably 
tine. With a good strain I have obtained in this 
way heads 9 in. across, and a stand of a dozen 
such heads would be specially handsome and 
striking. Show flowers, however, must have 
better properties than size of truss ; added to 
this should be large, circular, strikingly-marked 


edging, but there is, beyond this special feature 
of the strain, an infinitude of markings that are 
as beautiful as they are varied. Some of the 
richest marked flowers would look well in 
stand of blooms at an exhibition, but tho absence 
of the smooth edge might unfavourably influence 
the judges. 

In masses for summer decoration Sweet ’Wil¬ 
liams are especially attractive. They produce 
over a large surface an even head of flower, and 
this is so varied as to at once arrest attention. 

A. D. 


Marechal Niel Roses. —In order to 
have Mar6chal Niel Roses early, there is no 
better plan than that of growing a few plants 
for very early flowering in pots. This Rose 
should be grown from cuttings on its own roots, 
and those who have raised pot Vines from eyes 
successfully cannot do better than follow the 
same principle in the case of this Rose, with very 
slight modification. To make certain of strong 
healthy canes, cuttings should be taken not 
later than the end of May or beginning of June, 
selecting for the purpose shoots of medium 
growth, as these are most likely to thrive under 
the course of treatment to which they must be 
subjected, in order to attain the desired end ; 
there is no time to be lost j in fact, after-success 
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PEAR TREES AND VINES IN POTS. 

FROM RIVERS'S ORCHARD HOUSE. 

The best kind of compost for the pot-culture of 
Pear trees is two-thirds loam (that called sandy 
loam is to be preferred) and one-third of manure 
thoroughly decomposed. This should be mixed 
and prepared towards the end of summer, and 
about the middle of September be removed to a 
shed ; so that towards the end of October, when 
the trees should be potted, the compost may be 
in a proper state as regards dryness. If a con¬ 
siderable number of trees are proposed to be 
cultivated, the No. 8 or 11-in. pot is to be pre¬ 
ferred, as that is a portable size, which must be 
taken into consideration, as the trees are des¬ 
tined to be removed twice a year. 

In potting, the compost should be well shaken 
into the mass of fibrous roots ; and when the pot 
is filled to about three-fourths of its depth, it 
should be rammed firmly down with a stout 
stick, and the pot then filled up, another ram¬ 
ming being given so as to leave the surface con¬ 
cave. Water should then be poured gently on 
it till it soaks through and through the mould, 
and the operation may be considered as finished. 

The kind of Pears to be selected for pot-cul¬ 
ture are pyramids, grafted or budded on the 
quince stock. These, if they have been well 
managed in the nursery, will be full of blossom 
buds, and their roots masses of fibres, so that, 
to use an old-fashioned gardening expression, 
they “ will not miss their moving ”—which I 
jre urne is to be interpreted “ Their removal 
will not retard their growth.” 

They w ill in truth, if potted in November or 
early in December, bear a nice crop the following 
season. As soon as the trees are potted, they 
should be stowed as thickly as possible, and the 
pots covered with leaves or litter to some 5 in. 
or 6 in. in depth. This will keep the mould in 
a proper state of moisture, and prevent injury 
from frost. If trees three or four years old are 
potted they may be expected to bear nice, 
although not full crops, till some six or seven 
years old. 

Their routine culture should be as follows 
They may remain undisturbed with their pro¬ 
tection of leaves or litter till the end of March, 
when it should be removed, and the trees have a 
good supply of water, and be removed to the 
orchard-house if not placed there when potted. 
This treatment applies not only to freshly potted 
trees, but to those already established. Although 
the trees are so close that their pots touch each 
other, they may be suffered to bloom and set 
their fruit without being moved. As the Pear 
does not put forth its leaves to any extent till 
long after the fruit is set, no injurious crowding 
takes place. 

About the end of the first week in June, when 
in the greater portion of England spring frosts 
are over, all the trees should be removed from 
the orchard-house to their summer quarters, 
which should be some sunny place near the 
orchard-house. If the soil lie moist and tenacious, 
the pots should be plunged to only two-thirds 
of their depth, and then covered with some light 
half-decayed manure to about 2 in. or 3 in. deep. 
Care must be taken that the soil into which the 
pots are plunged is thoroughly well drained, and 
the water does not settle at the base of the pot. 

If the soil of the summer quarter; be dry and 
light the pots may be plunged to their rims, and 
the surface of each pot covered with decomposed 
manure saturated with liquid manure to 2 in. in 
depth ; and then, if the weather be hot and dry, 
the whole of the border in which the pots are 
plungedshould be covered with short half-decayed 
manure, or anything like it, so that but little 
water may be required. 

During the summer the fruit should be thinned, 
for, owing to the kind nature of the climate in 
which the trees blossomed, the fruit will set in 
large clusters, and, if not thinned, w ill give Pears 
inferior or worthless. A tree the second year of 
its potted life may be suffered to bear one dozen 
of Pears ; in the third year from a dozen and 
a quarter to a dozen and a half. As a rule, a 
tree in an 11-in. pot should not be allowed to 
bear more than two dozen of Pears of ordinary 
size, and if large kinds, seldom or nevermore than 
one and a half dozen. 

The pot culture of Pear-trees is so simple and 
so safe in its results, that it must and will pro¬ 
gress ; so that in a few^years people- who an-1 
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I nually have crops of fine Pears with the assis¬ 
tance of glass, will look with wonder on the 
dark ages of Pear culture, when the crop entirely 
depended on the mildness or the converse of 
our springs—if mild, Pears ; if frosty, no Pears. 

Grape Vines. —By observing in the land 
of the Vine that Grapes, and good Grapes, could 
be grown on very small bushes, and in creviees 
containing but a scanty portion of earth, I was 
induced to try their culture in comparatively 
small pots, without destroying them after giving 
their first produce, continuing their culture 
without shifting, but top-dressing them annually, 
suffering their roots to feed in the border during 
the summer, and then root-pruning and manag¬ 
ing them in the same w r ay as other orchard-house 
trees. This has succeeded admirably, and my 
Vine-bushes have been beautiful objects, bearing 
from four to six bunches of nicely ripened 
Grapes. 

To form these bushes but little care is requi¬ 
site : a Vine one or two years from the eye, with 
a single stem, must be selected, and potted into 
an 11-in. pot in the same compost as recommended 
for other fruit trees, adding to each pot l quart 
of 1-in. bones, well mixed with the mould ; then 
cut the Vine down to within eight buds of its 
base ; the three lower buds must go for nought; 


following year. You will thus have on each spur 
two buds, one for fruit and the other for wood. 

In autumn that part of the spur which has 
borne fruit must be cut down close to the shoot 
wdiich is to bear fruit the following season, and 
this shoot must be pruned in the same manner 
to one fruit-bud and one shoot-bud. This prun¬ 
ing should be done early in October, as the buds 
are then fully developed, and much is gained 
by autumnal pruning. A Vine treated thus will 
last for many years, and may be always kept as 
a dwarf bush : the main stem, in time, will swell 
and not require the support of a stick. 

The first season the cultivator must be con¬ 
tent with four or five bunches from the Vine; but 
if the annual autumnal top-dressingof the compost 
described in p. 62 be given, and in summer a 
weekly supply of manure-water, it will soon be 
able to bear eight or ten bunches, and become 
like one of those hardy prolific bushes one often 
sees growing in the crevices of rocks in the wine 
countries of Europe, which, in spite of the rough 
pruning they receive, always bear abundance of 
fruit. ^ . 

An orchard-house bush Vine, in the hands of 
an unskilful fcultivator, may also be roughly 
pruned without any fear of losing a crop : —• 
Shorten every shoot in autumn to three buds ; 




Pyramidal (Louise Bonne) Pear tree in pot 
at Saw bridge worth. 


Pot Vine in fruit, as grown by Mr. Rivers, of 
Sawbriclgeworth. 


the five upper buds, if the wood be well ripened, 
will give each a bunch. The lower shoots should 
be stopped, their tops pinched off as soon as they 
are 4 in. long; the upper five shoots may be 
suffered to grow till the bunch be perceptible ; 
these may then be stopped one bud above the 
bunch, and all lateral shoots that afterwards 
come forth may be stopped at two buds from 
the base of. the shoot they spring from. No 
other pruning will be required during the first 
season than this finger-and-thumb pruning. It 
is quite possible that some of the five buds 
may fail to give a bunch : no matter ; stop them 
at the same length as the fruit-bearing shoots, 
so as to make a uniform pretty bush ; for the 
Vine in all sites and situatiDns, and in all stages 
of its growth, is a beautiful object. You will 
now have an upright stem with five divergent 
shoots or spurs. Now, on the pruning of these 
spurs depends success; they will of course, from 
being grown under glass, be well ripened, and 
the buds well developed. Take one of these 
shoots, and count four or five shoots upwards ; 
the fourth or fifth will, in all probability, be 
nice and plump. This must be your fruit-bud. 
Cut down to it closely ; then with a sharp pen¬ 
knife cut out two or three buds, leaving the ter¬ 
minal bud and another at the base of the spur 
close to the stem. This will give you a shoot 
which is to be your fruit-bearing shoot for the 


and in course of time, when there is too great 
a crowd of stumps, thin them out. A fruitful 
bush will thus be formed, much like the stumpy 
Vines in use in the wine districts on the Conti¬ 
nent. 

After the fruit is set, Vines require syringing 
like other orchard-house trees. As soon as the 
fruit is gathered, prune off the roots which have 
fed them so bountifully all the summer, top-dress 
them, withhold water, and put them to rest for 
the winter. I mav add that Vines do not need 
the extreme ventilation recommended for stone- 
fruits ; a warm part of the orchard-house will 
suit them best; or if a small house with a stove 
can be entirely appropriated to them, so as to 
force them, and have two or even three crops in 
the season, their culture will be most interest¬ 
ing. Vines in general do not succeed so well 
when placed among Peaches and Nectarines as 
when they have a department or house to them¬ 
selves. They do not require so much syring¬ 
ing or so much ventilation; in short, they 
J require and like a warmer climate than stone- 
fruits. To do this, if forcing be commenced in 
January, put in one-third of your plants, early 
in March another third, and then in May the 
remainder. I do not hesitate to say that a house 
appropriated to Vines in pots will give more 
fruit than the same space of glass with Vines 
trained to rafters in the usual manner. 
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The varieties best adapted for this bush-cul¬ 
ture are those that are very prolific ; none are 
more so than the following The Early Smyrna; 
the Esperione ; the EarlyKientsheim ; the Royal 
Muscadine ; Primavis Frontignan; the Black 
Hamburgh; and the Buckland Sweetwater, 
which gives large and most beautiful bunches. 
It must not be forgotten that the berries must 
all be thinned when they have attained the size 
of small Peas, or they will become crowded and 
inferior. _ 


THE WEEK'S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 26.—Sowing Black-seeded Brown 
Cos, Stanstead Park, and All the Year Round 
Lettuces ; Fraser’s Broad-leaved and Green- 
curled Endive. Manuring and digging borders 
for Endive and Lettuce. Earthing up Celery 
and Cardoons when the soil is dry and in suit¬ 
able condition. Gathering ripe Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Pears, Figs, and Plums, and putting 
them away in a dry, cool place to keep as long 
a 3 possible. Watering newly-planted Straw¬ 
berries, Endive, and Lettuce. 

Aug. 26.—Sowing Intermediate Stocks and 
Red and White Turnip Radishes. Potting off 
Mrs. Pollock and other tricolor Pelargoniums. 
Staking Laxton’s Unique Peas. Thinning 
Spinach. Clearing out a pit ready for Cucum¬ 
bers. Looking over Cucumbers and Melons, 
stopping their shoots, and removing dead leaves, 
Ac. Watering Vine borders, Peach trees, Scar¬ 
let Runner Beans, and Carrots. 

Aug. 27.—Sowing Sweet Basil for winter 
use and Mustard and Cress in succession. Put¬ 
ting in cuttings of Viola Blue Perfection and 
Golden Gem under handlights against a north 
wall. Planting a small breadth of Leeks for 
spring use. Thinning out Vegetable Marrows 
and closely stopping their shoots. Filling in all 
Cauliflower drills, giving them a good earthing. 
Forking over the ground between Cabbage 
plants. Gathering Green Gage Plums and 
Morello Cherries for preserving. Watering late- 
sown Peas, Dwarf Beans, Celery, Endive, and 
Lettuce^. 

Aug. 28.—Sowing Turnips. Putting in 
cuttings of Heliotropes, Cupheas, and Agera- 
tums. Transplanting Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, 
and Cauliflowers. Giving all Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine trees a good syringing where the fruit is 
gathered. Gathering Tomatoes and Devonshire 
Quarrenden Apples. Spawning a new Mush¬ 
room bed and preparing more manure for 
another. Digging up ground previously occu¬ 
pied by Peas for planting with Coleworts. 
Giving Peach trees from which the fruit has 
been gathered a good soaking with water at the 
roots. 

Aug. 20.—Potting off Fuchsias, Verbenas, 
and Cucumber plants. Putting in cuttings of 
Salvia splendcns and Lobelia pumila. Cutting 
back and nailing Roses on walls. Clearing off 
Peas and heavily manuring the ground, after¬ 
wards digging it up roughly to remain through 
the winter. Gathering Victoria Plums for pre¬ 
serving. Thinning Turnips, Spinach, and Let¬ 
tuce. 


Aug. 30. — Potting seedling Cyclamens. 
Planting Endive and Lettuces under the walls. 
Weeding Strawberries and cutting off the run¬ 
ners which were laid in pots. Emptying and 
refilling Grape bottles with spring water with 
a little charcoal added. Cutting and stacking 
away turf. Gathering Lord Suflield Apples and 
Jargonelle Pears. \\ atering Cauliflowers, late- 
planted Celery, Lettuces, and Endive. 


Flowers. 

Rhodanthe Mangles! is one of the most 
charming and useful plants it is possible to have 
for early spring blooming, seed for which, for 
them to bloom at that time, should be got at once. 
Their lovely pink, satin-like flowers are always 
greatly admired, but they never show to so much 
advantage or get so fully appreciated as when 
cultivated in pots. The seed should be sown in 
a pan of light rich soil, which should then be 
kept close under glass till they germinate. As 
soon as large enough to handle, prick out into 
3-in. pots, placing five or six plants in each equi¬ 
distant apart, after wfyich put them in a frame, 
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and keep them close and shaded for a few days 
to give them a start. Damp is their great enemy 
during the winter months, and to guard against 
tills they must be carefully supplied with water 
so as not to wet them overhead or keep them too 
moist at the root. A shelf near the glass, where 
they can have a free circulation of air, is the best 
plaee to winter them, and at the turn of the 
year they should be gradually shifted on into 
larger pots, as they require more root-room. 
After that time they must have a moist, growing 
temperature, such as an intermediate house 
affords, and be grown on from then without 
check till they attain the desired size. The ten¬ 
dency of Rhodanthes to produce bloom is so 
great that, unless they are liberally treated and 
pushed on by giving them every encouragement 
both as regards rich soil and a moist, warm at¬ 
mosphere before the sun bears much power, it 
is almost impossible to get them of sufficient 
size to be really effective. In shifting them on 
they should therefore have a small portion of 
1 thoroughly rotten manure mixed with the leaf- 
mould and loam in which they arc potted, the 
latter of which should l>c in al>out equal propor¬ 
tions. By affording them a rich, stimulating 
soil of this kind, and giving them plenty of 
manure water, 6-in. pots will be quite large 
enough to grow them in, a size that looks more 
suited to tlic habit of the phmt than others of 
greater dimensions. Among fine-foliaged plants 
available for greenhouse or conservatory decora¬ 
tion Marantas should have a foremost place as¬ 
signed them, as few plants are more highly 
prized or produce a better effect than these. 
They dislike sunshine or dry air, and, therefore, 
in arranging they should have the most favour¬ 
able position that can be selected fot them. 
Soft-wooded flowering plants, such as Balsams, 
Begonias, Petunias, Achimenes, Pelargoniums. 
&c., must not be allowed to suffer from lack of 
water, or they soon shed their bloom and pre¬ 
sent a shabby appearance. The single zonal 
Pelargoniums will be found to seed rather freely, 
and, in order to prolong their flowering to the 
utmost, the whole of it should be picked off as 
soon as the petals fall, as seed-beanng is a great 
tax on the plants. 

Solanums. —These should now receive suf¬ 
ficient water at the roots, or the berries will not 
swell freely. Look over them closely from time 
to time in order to sec that the leaves do not 
get affected with red spider, or this pest will 
quickly turn them quite yellow, after which they 
have an uninviting appearance. When they are 
grown through the summer in pots they need 
much attention in this way to keep up the deep 
green colour of their foliage, which will be 
greatly benefited by the use of manure water 
once or twice a week. 

Salvias and Veronicas for flowering 
later in the season, and now set out-of-doors, 
will by this time have filled their pots with 
roots, and will require diligent attention in the 
way of watering. Give them weak liquid 
Stimulants twice a week ; this is the more neces¬ 
sary if the pots which they occupy be small com¬ 
pared with the size of the plants. All such 
plants are better for being plunged through the 
summer, for in this way they do not need so 
much care in watering, nor are they so liable 
to suffer if unobscrvably the soil gets a little dry. 
In all cases, however, where plants are plunged 
it is essential that the material in which they 
are thus placed should be such as will not 
harbour worms, or they will get in amongst the 
roots, especially when manure water is used, lor 
which they appear to have a particular liking, 
and even to strong-habited subjects like the 
above they soon do serious injury. 

Oyclamena that have been somewhat at 
rest during the summer, and which have now 
commenced growing, should be repotted, re¬ 
moving all the old soil and replacing it with new 
material. Some prefer a peaty soil, others loam 
and leaf-mould, with some manure added in all 
cases, using sand enough to keep it sufficiently 
open ; pot moderately firm, and do not give 
them too much room (an 8-in. pot will be found 
of sufficient size for a very large root). After 
potting put them in a frame or pit, and keep 
them a little close, sprinkling them overhead in 
the afternoons of warm days. Keep a constant 
eye upon them, in order to see that they do not 
become affected with green fly, to which they 
are very liable ; it gets unobserved on the under 
I sides of the leaves, and frequently before it is 


noticed so injures them as to do serious mischief 
to the plants, especially whilst the leaves are 
young. Fumigating or dipping will rid them 
of this insect. 

Chrysanthemums. —After the roots have 
got fairly hold of the soil in their flowering pots, 
they should receive strong manure water every 
other time they are watered. They will bear it 
as strong as any plant in cultivation. The 
Mushroom-shaped style of training is the most 
in favour with those who grow them for ex¬ 
hibition, but it is unnatural and useless for 
general decorative purposes. Plants of the 
larger varieties, confined to from five shoots 
each, neatly tied to a stick, the head of the 
plant brought out to about twice or thrice the 
diameter of the pots they occupy, will be found 
the most useful, and this will give them ample 
room for the development of their foliage, 
which, if they are well grown, will be of the 
darkest green. As the shoots of the large kinds 
brancli out in growth, they should be thinned 
to the number of flowers the plants are intended 
to carry, leaving one flower to each shoot. 
The plants will carry from six to eighteen ac¬ 
cording to their strength. To those who have 
not tried this thinning process, it may appear a 
great sacrifice in quantity ; but cither for cut¬ 
ting or for decoration on the plant, one good 
flower is worth three inferior ones, and flowers 
so treated will last fresh on the plant fully a 
third longer than others that have been insuffi¬ 
ciently thinned. The Pompones also require 
thinning, but not so much as the large varieties, 
neither in the reduction of the number of shoots 
nor in the number of flowers each shoot will 
carry ; these mny be left from three to half-a- 
dozen to each terminal shoot. 

Budded Roses. —Those that were budded 
the first should now be looked over and the 
ties slackened, otherwise, through the thicken¬ 
ing of the shoots, the bark will be all but cut 
through so far that the shoots arc liable to be 
broken off by the wind, in which case the 
labour 1 cstowed will be lost, as well as the 
season's growth. Where the buds inserted 
have started into growth the shoots bey or. d the 
junction may be considerably shortened so 
as to direct the current of growth to the de¬ 
velopment of the bud-shoot, yet too much of 
the stock shoots should not be cut away, or 
the operation will have a corresponding influence 
in checking the roots, a circumstance that by no 
means should occur. 

Removal of Suckers.— In the spring, 
when the Roses are receiving the most attention, 
these are usually removed, but it is quite as ne¬ 
cessary to take them off now as it is earlier in 
the season, otherwise they will seriously inter¬ 
fere with the strength which the present season's 
growth should attain. 

Soot Water for Pot Roses.— It may 
be well to again allude to the necessity for the 
frequent use of this. Worms have a particular 
liking for the soil in pots where rich manures 
are used ; on this account there are no plants 
grown that suffer more from their attacks than 
Roses. The fact of their bearing strong stimu¬ 
lants admits of the soot water being applied some* 
whatstronger than would be safe to use for many 
plants. Before giving it it is well to let the 
plants get as dry as can lie safely done without 
the foliage being injured ; then give a thorough 
soaking, the effect of which is that generally in 
a few minutes the worms, especially the large 
red ones, make their appearance above the sur¬ 
face, when they can be removed. 

Fruit. 

Melons. —As soon as there is any appear¬ 
ance of cold weather, some fermenting material 
should be put round the beds. If there be a 
scarcity of not stable manure, any kind of vege¬ 
table haulm, mixed with Grass mowings, may be 
used. Keep the shoots well thinned out, over¬ 
crowding being one of the greatest mistakes that 
can be committed in Melon culture, and at no 
season are its consequences so injurious as in the 
autumn, when the sun’s power is declining. 
Raise the fruit well up on inverted flower-pots 
as it begins to ripen, in order that it may be 
fully exposed to the sun. As it approaches 
maturity discontinue syringing, and be careful 
not to give the soil too much water. It is neces¬ 
sary at this time of the year to use less than 
earlier in the rummer, or it will interfere with 
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the flavour, and be liable to cause the fruit to 
crack. 

Ououmbers in frames should, as recom¬ 
mended earlier, be stopped at every joint where 
they show fruit, a practice which tends to pre¬ 
vent their getting so much crowded with super¬ 
abundant shoots, as they otherwise would be ; 
hut even under this treatment they will get too 
foil of growth unless the knife is freely used 
from time to time in removing all that is not 
required. Where Cucumbers are wanted as late 
iu the season as they can be had, and where 
there are no means of growing them, except in 
ordinary garden frames, they should be assisted 
with manure water regularly after they have 
been some time in bearing, and, above all, con¬ 
tinually syringed, getting to every part of the 
leaf-surface, so as to keep them free from in¬ 
sects, without which all other attention will be 
unavailing. Where there are houses or pits in 
which to grow Melons and Cucumbers, the above 
directions are equally applicable. 

Tomatoes. —Towards the middle of the 
month these will be at their best, as regards 
quantity of fruit, but it will be towards the end 
of the mouth before the ripe fruit can be seen to 
advantage. As soon as any of the fruits begin 
to colour, prune in the leaves and laterals pretty 
closely, so as to freely expose the fruits to bright 
sunshine. Some growers prefer allowing them 
to colour and to fully ripen on the plants; other?, 
on the other hand, gather them immediately 
they bogin to colour, and place them on a layer 
of straw near the glass under sashes in frames. 
Under such conditions they ripen pretty well, 
and by removing them early from the plant?, 
the remaining fruits have a better chance to swell 
and ripen. 

Newly-planted Strawberries must be 
attended to with water, if the weather be dry, 
or they will suffer to an extent that will greatly 
interfere with their bearing capabilities the en¬ 
suing season. The same applies to Strawberries 
iu pots. Those who cultivate Strawberries in 
pots may rest assured that a good deal of their 
success depends on the plants being plentifully 
supplied with water so long as they are making 
any growth. Place them in the full sun on 
slates or boards in a square as close as the pots 
will stand. By this means they will protect 
each other from the full force of the sun, which, 
coming in contact with their sides while at all 
powerful, is injurious to the roots of any plant 
grown in pots. 

Vegetables. 

Earthing-up Oelery. — The particular 
time at which Celery is wanted for use in the 
autumn should regulate the period at which it 
should be earthed up, for it is not advisable to 
d ■) this fully thus early in the season, unless it 
is required for use as soon as blanched, for, 
when the earthing-up process is completed, it 
dscs not afterwards keep so well. There are 
many who do not value this vegetable whilst 
summer Lettuces cm he had ; consequently, 
where this is the case, it is better not to draw 
more earth to the rows than is necessary to keep 
the leaves in an upright position, and prevent 
them from being broken down by the wind. 
Crops intended for use as soon as they are large 
enough for the purposes for which they are re¬ 
quired should be gone over at once; a few of 
the small outside leaves and all suckers should 
be removed, and the whole of the remaining 
leaves should then be brought together in the 
hand, and tied loosely with a ligature of bast 
high up the stalks; in fact, just beneath the 
leaves. If the tie is not slack it does not allow 
the centre leaves, that are now pushing up, room 
to grow, in which ease they Ijacomc deformed 
and spoilt. Hand-pick all weeds that are grow¬ 
ing in the trench, give a good soaking with 
manure water, and then apply 6 in. of fine soil 
to it; draw the stalks tightly together with one 
hand, whilst with the other the earth is placed 
close up to the plants. If this is not done the 
soil gets into the hearts, causing decay. In the 
course of a fortnight add another 6 in., carrying 
on the work as above described, and, after the 
lapse of a similar period, finish off w ith G in. 
more, leaving the sides of the ridge sloping and 
smoothed wdth the back of the spade so as to 
throw off wet. It is not good practice, except in 
the case of the general winter crop, to finish the 
earthing-up of more Celery than will serve for a 
month or so, for if much is earthed up parly in 
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| the autumn, in a dry season it suffers from want 
of water, for, as will be easily understood, when 
the soiling up is complete little can reach the 
roots. Always allow the leaves of Celery to get 
quite dry before earthing-up, or it is liable to 
rot. In carrying out the work care should be 
taken that the roots are not interfered 
with. This will not occur if, at the time of 
planting, sufficient room was left between the 
rows. The use of paper tied loosely round the 
plants before they arc earthed up, with a view 
to keeping the earth out of the hearts, is advo¬ 
cated by some, but, even when quite thin and 
good in quality, it always gives a disagreeable 
taste to the stalks. 

Vegetable Marrows.— This crop is now 
at its best, and some of the most vigorous shoots 
will require attention as regards pegging down, 
or placing bits of bricks or stones on them to keep 
them down and cause them to root. In dry 
weather water them abundantly, so as to keep 
them in vigorous health, and to prevent the 
attacks of mildew'. Do not allow the fruit to 
become too old before it is gathered. 


VEGETABLES. 

Winter Vegetables.— The extreme late¬ 
ness of the season has a tendency to cause us to 
forget that the time has arrived for preparing 
for the winter and spring supply of vegetables 
and salads. In the case of many autumn crops, 
even greater care as to sowing at the right date ' 
is required than need be exercised with respect j 
to the more important spring sowings, for then 
a few days one way or the other do not so 
materially matter. As many crops will be later 
than usual this year in being cleared off the 
ground, some disarrangement of the plan of crop¬ 
ping must necessarily ensue ; but as Peas, Pota¬ 
toes, &c., are cleared, late crops of Broccoli, 
Kale, Savoys, &c., should be planted forthwith. 
For the earliest Brussels Sprouts and autumn 
and winter Cauliflowers, it is alw’ays advisable 
to reserve some vacant ground, as if left in seed¬ 
beds until the crops arc cleared it is too late, 
even in favourable seasons, to realise from them 
the full results of which they are capable. The 
most important sowdngs at present should consist 
of the different varieties of Cabbage, which 
should be now coming up (our earliest are getting 
forward for winter), and the latest should just 
be sown. Onions of the Giant ltocca or White 
Lisbon must be sown at once. Prickly or winter 
Spinach should also receive attention. We gene¬ 
rally sow at two or three different dates, viz., 
the middle and end of August and early in Sep¬ 
tember, as on some soils Spinach is a precarious 
but very useful crop. Cauliflowers require great 
care as to date of sowing ; the end of this month 
and early in September will be found early 
enough for mild districts. But for the supply 
of salading, a good breadth of various sorts of 
Endive, Cos and Cabbage Lettuces, and Chervil 
should be got in without delay, for although the 
summer was late in its arrival, the shortening 
day light warns us that the sun's power is already 
on the decline.—G. 

Sowing’ Late Turnips. —In many gar¬ 
dens these follow the early or second early Pota¬ 
toes ; but of course they may follow any other 
crop, or be sown wherever a vacancy occurs. 
An open situation suits them best, as they be¬ 
come more oompact in growth and are better 
able to resist cold weather ; I always think Tur¬ 
nips grow faster and better when exposed to full 
and free currents of air. If the land is in good 
condition, solid manures need not be used for the 
| crop ; and, if they follow Potatoes, the working 
! the land has reoeived iu digging them up will 
| suffice beyond the surface culture always neces- 
' sary to secure a fine tilth for covering the seed. 
It is best to sow in drills about £ in. deep and 
about 14 in. or 15 in. apart. If the land be dry, 
the drills should be well soaked with liquid 
manure previous to Bowing. This will be of 
great advantage to the crop ; its influence will 
be felt as soon as the young plants have begun 
independent action. A sprinkling of superphos¬ 
phate along the drills when the seeds are sown 
will also be most useful if the land is not in good 
order ; and even if the land be rich, a slight 
dressing of this manure is always of great value 
in an ungenial season, as it is in the early time 
of their existence that the fly oi beetle is so de¬ 


structive, and a stimulant pushes them on 
quickly out of the way of that pest. Hoeing, 
or stirring of the surface, should commence as 
soon as the young plants can be seen up in rows; 
and the rows or drills should have a noe drawn 
through them, at the same time leaving the 

? iants standing in little patches about 1 ft. apart. 

hose patches will ultimately be thinned or 
singled out to one plant. Plants that will, 
under any circumstances, have to uudergo some 
variation of temperature, should not be left too 
thick, as they draw each other up weakly, and 
are not so hardy, and the bulbs are net so good, 
as when each plant has space enough to form a 
good tuft or crown of foliage. The last week 
in July or the first week in August is a good 
time to sow, and the following are good hardy 
kinds to grow :—Veitch’s Red Globe, Orange 
Jelly, and Black Stone. The early White Stone 
may be sown in small quantities after the first 
week iu August with a prosjHiet of obtaining 
usable bulbs, a-s it turns in quickly. At the 
approach of cold weather in w inter, some of the 
largest bulbs should be taken up and stored in 
the same way as Carrots or Beet, and they may 
have a ridge of soil drawn up oil each side of 
the rows to protect them from severe frost.— 
E. H. 

Planting* Broccoli. —\ hen planting is 
deferred till August, the plants need not be 
allowed so much room as when planted earlier. 

I always like to let the same man plant the w hole 
crop. If the weather is dry, the seed-bed is 
well watered the night before to soften the soil. 
The following day the man, armed with a big 
basin half filled with puddle, consisting simply 
of soil and water and a little soot, and a steel 
fork, proceeds to loosen the plants in the bed 
and then to pull them up with the wdiole of the 
tap root to each, and to place them with their 
roots in the puddle till the basin is filled. He 
then marks off his ground, puts his line down, 
and, with a dibber about 3 in. in diameter, he 
makes a hole deep and wide, that there may be 
no obstacle to getting the long tap root down 
straight to its extremity. Then the dibber is 
pushed down again just at the side of the hole 
and parallel, to the same depth, and squeezed 
up firmly to the plant. This ensures the whole 
of the roots being brought into contact with the 
soil up to the neck, instead of being “ hanged;” 
and so the w’ork proceeds. “Button” Cauli- 
flow'ers and stunted plants are in many cases 
caused by bad planting. They are put in with 
broken and mutilated roots ; and those that do 
happen to have a tap-root most likely have it 
bent double in getting it into the hole, and, 
instead of the point being at the bottom of the 
hole, it will probably be sticking up above the 
surface. I have so often seen tne consequences 
of careless planting, that I think it right now to 
draw' attention to it. No one should wait on 
w'et w’eather for planting Broccoli if it is long in 
coming; get the planting done as soon as you can, 
and water w'ell once or twice, and they will do 
till the rain comes. When the plants are fairly 
established, and have grown a little, they must 
be earthed lip with a hoe, more to prevent the 
wind from twisting them about than anything 
else. Towards the end of October all the plants 
should be partially lifted with a spade, and laid 
with their heads to the north, to check and 
harden them, in order to enable them the better 
to resist frost.—W. 

The Bath Cos Lettuoe.— In gardens 
about Bath many sorts of Lettuces are grown, 
but for market purposes the Bath Cos is almost 
the only variety cultivated, either for winter or 
for summer use. Growers for market are, how¬ 
ever, fully aware that the variety of the White 
Paris Cos, generally known as the London Cos, 
is the best summer Lettuce in cultivation, owing 
to its adaptability for its being transplanted, its 
reluctance to “run,” its excellent quality, and 
fine colour; but about Bath no kind sells so 
rapidly as the brown Cos. No wonder then 
that it has obtained the name of Bath Cos. It 
is an excellent Lettuce, however, and the best 
Cos that we have got for standing the wfinter, 
and if bound round with a wythe or piece of 
matting, when nearly fit for use, it forms a large 
fine heart of beautiful white, crisp leaves, witn 
pinkish midribs. The sowings between August 
and December are made on beds, and the young 

E l ants are transplanted where they are to remain, 
ut the spring and snmmer sowings are made 
where the plants are to staiujl, till they are fit for 
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use, in rows from 10 in. to 18 in. apart, anil the 
seedlings are thinned out in the row to a foot 
asunder. As a summer Lettuce, it is, however, 
rather unaccommodating, inasmuch as we cannot 
n lfely transplant it when necessary, and use it 
a', a catch-crop in the the same way as we do the 
t'reen Cos Lettuce.—F. 


House and Window Gardening. 


ORNAMENTAL LEAVED BEGONIAS. 
Few plants have been greater favourites than the 
different varieties of the Rex section of Begonias 
which we now illustrate. Such kinds as 
Begonia Rex, Marshalli, Duchesse de Brabant, 
Queen Victoria, Comte do Lemminghc, with their 
endless hybrids of every shade and degreo of 
variegation, are strikingly beautiful, and few 
plan' are more useful, easier cultivated, or 
enjoy more freedom from insects than Begonias. 

As to propagation, any portion of a leaf with 
a prominent vein is convertible into an indepen¬ 
dent plant, and any number can be raised from 
seeds. Strikingly beautiful as Begonias are 
when grown in pots, most of them are more so 
when overhanging a basket, depending from a 
bracket, or clothing tin bricks or stones of 
walls with beauty. In no position are they 
more useful or effective than as wall plants. 
The half-creeping stems and leaves look best 
when depending From, or displaying themselves 
close to a wall. Small semi-circular pots of 


and, in fact, there is a large proportion of wall. 
The light is consequently much intercepted, 
yet these Begonias, in spito of the shade and the 
cold, continue to thrive, and do their part well 
in covering the bare wall. 

Some years ago we tried bedding out Begonia 
Rex, Marshalli, and others, and tried 500 plants 
in a ribbon border. They wero not satisfactory, 
and the experiments were not repeated. They 
suffered, however, from an excess of heat, not 
cold. The sun burnt them brown. Since then 
1 have frequently seen plants in sheltered posi- 
t ons in the open air looking pictures of health 
and beauty; but though they will never be 
popular as ljcdding nor even as sub-tropical 
plants, they ought not to Ikj overlooked where 
plants suitable for the furnishing of conserva¬ 
tories and greenhouses and other shady and 
covered places, arc in demand. 

During winter, and in a temperature under 
40°, variegated Begonias should Iks kept rather 
dry and in a semi-dormant state. The object 
of low temperatures should be to conserve the 
old, not to develop new beauty. Doubtless 
young plants in full growth, taken from a hot 
place and put in such temperatures as are hero 
indicated, would be killed outright, thus adding 
another proof of the fact, which cannot be too 
often repeated, that hardiness is a matter of 
condition, more even than of constitution or 
species. No plant can be called altogether 
hardy when in full growth. Take the Oak in 
.Tune and expose it to 1CF of frost, and you will 
kill its young growth, though it had stood 
bravely out against zero only four months pre 



Silvery leaved Begonias (B. Rex). 


cement, stone, or clinkers, may easily be made 
on or suspending from walls. These will suffice 
to grow variegated Begonias in for years. The 
object is not single specimens, but successfully 
well-formed, properly-shaped leaves, the smaller 
in size the better. The cramping of some of 
the varieties into small root spaces alters, and 
for this purpose improves, their character. The 
stems become much shorter, the leaves smaller, 
anil, of course, there is room for more in number. 
In corners, and in recesses, at the ends, or under 
stages, larger places may be found to take full 
sized plants. It is astonishing how well these 
Begonias grow and colour m shady places. 
They are equally beautiful growm against a back 
wall as in full sunshine, the wdiiteof some of the 
varieties being even more silvery, and the green 
more verdant, in shady places than in exposed 
ones. Even the reddish-leaved varieties have 
been found to keep their colour w’ell in the 
shade ; and some of those delicate hardy strains 
in the w’ay of Comte de Lemminghe, that seem 
as if their surfaces were sprinkled over with 
gold-dust, put on a higher beauty in the shade. 
1 now come to the last and most important 
point of all. 

In the coolest greenhouses they may be grown 
well and in safety. For many years past, a 
back wall of a flower passage or verandah has 
been furnished with these variegated Begonias 
in home-made cement pots, aftvr the pattern of 
the Fern bricks made by different firms. In 
winter the thermometer has frequently been 
down to 30°, and yet the Begonias show no sign 
of injury. Part of the passage has an opaque 
top, and front lights are furnished with plants, 


viously ; and so in degree with all plants. I 
you want them to be hardy, secure a strong 
habit and well-ripened wood and leaves, and you 
make them so. Reverse these conditions, and 
the same amount of frost will kill them at onco. 
As window plants we have seen these Begonias 
thrive well and they are excellent for vases in 
rooms. T. F. 


PLANTS FOR WINDOWS IN WINTER. 
Oxe of the finest of all foliage plants for win¬ 
dows is Acacia lophantha, which bears dense, 
finely-cut foliage, as fresh and graceful as that 
of even the most delicate Fern. Pots of the 
slender, drooping, Grass-like Isolepis (gracilis) 
pygmiea are always fresh and green ; and as a 
substitute for the common fresh Moss-like Sela- 
ginclla Kraussiana, we have the different varie¬ 
ties of the common Stonecrop (Sedum acre), 
which possesses a dense fresh-looking appear¬ 
ance all through the winter and spring. Acacia 
armata should be included by all means, for if 
a little less elegant in habit than A. lophantha, 
to which we have just alluded, it possesses the 
advantage of flowering freely early in the spring. 
Last January and February I had a couple of 
bushy little plants, scarcely more than 1 ft. in 
height, and these were studded with hundreds 
of soft yellow globular flower-heads, which con¬ 
trasted admirably with the dark gloisy gr.in 
leaves. Another distinct and effective winter- 
flowering plant is the golden Pea-flowered Coro- 
nilla glauca, wdiich does capitally in a sunny 
window, forming a glowing object of beauty in 
February or March, while, in the same position, 
Cytisus racemosus is quite equal, if not superior, j 


and its rich yellow flowers are deliciously fra¬ 
grant. The small-flowered or Pompone varieties 
of Chrysanthemums must on no account be 
overlooked, as they are readily propagated from 
spring-struck cuttings, and form handsome little 
specimens, if pinched onco or twice during the 
summer, so as to make them bushy. They 
grow freely if potted in richly-manured com¬ 
post, and set on a cool border or walk to make 
their growth, and they need not be removed 
indoors until the flower-buds make their ap¬ 
pearance, and the cold rains and frosty nights 
of autumn render protection advisable. 

The plants already enumerated would be 
amply sufficient to render the windows of a 
town or suburban residence gay and attractive, 
and these arc only a few of those -well adapted 
for our purpose. Even if winter-flowering 
plants in pots, such as Hyacinths, Narcissi, Cro¬ 
cuses, Tulips, Cyclamens, forced Roses, Lily of 
the Valley, and Deutzias, are purchased now 
and then from the market, a few fresh foliage 
plants of permanent interest should be grown. 
One of the best of window plants is the broad 
shiny leathery-leaved India-rubber (Ficus elas- 
tica), and Aralia Sieboldi is even more attrac¬ 
tive, having finely lobed foliage, which continues 
fresh and green throughout the winter. The 
graceful Cyperus alternifolius, and some of the 
hardier Ferns, such as Polypodium aureum, 
Cyrtomium faleatum, or the elegant little Asplc- 
nium flabellifolium, grow remarkably well in 
some windows year after year. For variety we 
have many distinct and striking forms of succu¬ 
lent plants, of which the smaller Agaves and 
Aloes may be mentioned as excellent examples. 
The pretty little white-flowered Crassula lactea 
blooms very freely about December and January 
in a sunny w'indow, and it requires but a mr h- 
cum of attention with regard to moisture. C. 
quadrifida is another member of the same group 
even more striking in appearance than that just 
named ; and a few plants of such things as 
Rochca falcata, Echeveria gibbiflora var. metal- 
lica, Gastcria verrucosa, or some of the elegant 
silvery-Bpined Mammillarias, deserve a place in 
a dry sunny window, where they give but little 
trouble, and are of permanent interest, even if 
no llow'ers arc produced. In order to render our 
window-garden arrangements pleasing to all 
tastes, w'e should endeavour to secure as much 
variety in habit, form, and colour as possible, 
and a little art displayed in arranging the plants 
in the wundow, so that they may look well from 
the interior as well as from the exterior, is 
desirable. This is a point too often neglected, 
and few things make a room look more dismal 
and uncomfortable than huddling a number of 
one-sided plants together, so as to make an 
exhibition for observers outside, w r hile the apart¬ 
ment itself is robbed of its due share of air and 
light. Plants that draw towards the light 
should be turned now and then, so as to pre¬ 
vent their becoming one-sided and spindling in 
habit. A few distinct plants judiciously grouped 
and duly attended to, as regards occasional 
watering and sponging, will give more satisfac¬ 
tion, and look far better, than when an attempt 
is made to grow too large a collection without 
sufficient skill or means. W. B. 


Roses in Windows.— There is no plant 
i with which those who follow' w’indow' gardening 
so much desire success as the Rose, and none 
that brings such a regular crop of disappoint- 
ment. The lack of success in window cultiva¬ 
tion may be due to one of several causes—an 
unsuitable variety, improper previous treatment, 
bad soil, too much heat, mildew, insects, and 
over-watering—either one of which w'ill be suffi¬ 
cient to account for failure, and it often happens 
that there are several of these causes combined. 
Whoever succeeds in growing Roses satisfac¬ 
torily in a house of the modern style, where the 
tight windows are made tighter by weather¬ 
strips, and the fires render the air unfit for plants 
and human life, achieves a horticultural triumph. 
On the other hand, in country houses, and where 
on a cold night the plants must be moved away 
from the window and covered with a blanket, 
we have seen Roses flourish as well as one could 
wish. The Roses known as China, Bengal, or 
Monthly, and some of the hardier Tea Roses, 
are, according to the American Agriculturist , 
best suited for w'iudow culture. The old Daily 
Rose lxdongs to the China class ; both the blush 
and white varieties arc among the most certain 
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of any. In purchasing Roses for window cul¬ 
ture, the advice of an intelligent florist will be 
safer than one’s own selection from descriptions 
in books and catalogues, be sure that the Roses 
have been grown in pots, and not taken up 
from the open ground and potted, as they rarely 
recover in time to be of much use. As to soil, 
it matters little what it is, provided itbo porous, 
as liquid manure may be used if it be poor, but 
if it become stagnant and close the plants will 
fail. Roses when growing need at most a tem- 
perature of 70° in the daytime, and it may go 
1.0 to *20' lower at night. Do not over-water ; 
always let the soil get a little dry on the surface 
before watering. Syringe as often as convenient; 
once a week at least, but twice or three times is 
better; set the pots in a bath-tub or sink, and 
use a fine sprinkler. If aphides appear, syringe 
with weak Tobacco-Mater, or if the plant be 
small, dip it in the Tobacco-w'ater. Sudden 
changes of temperature and cold draughts arc apt 
to cause mildew, and should be avoided in airing. 
When a shoot has bloomed, cut it back to a good 
bud ; do not be afraid to use the knife. 

Growing- Ivy in Epergnes.— Procure 
a plant of small-leaved Ivy from a wood or 
hedge-row, and tie a small ball of green Moss 
rather firmly round the roots ; place the ball of 
roots and Moss in the dish of the Spergne, so 
that it may be half covered with water, and 
twine the Ivy round the branches. The Ivy 
Mill thrive well in this position if the leaves are 
sponged now and then to free them from dust. 
I have an tfpergne in which a plant of Ivy is 
growing, and it is admired by all who see it, 
not only on account of the pleasing contrast its 
dark leaves afford to foliage of a lighter tint, 
but because of the novelty.—H. G. T. 


GLASSHOUSES AHD FRAMES. 


HOW TO GROW PRAC.-F.NAS. 


Prac-EXAs are not difficult of cultivation, and 
with space, and wannth, and moisture, they may 
liegrown to any size, and, with sufficient heat and 
propagating, the plants are most easy of increase. 
Take an old stem—no matter how thick—cut it 
into pieces 1 in. long, lay these in soil in a hot¬ 
bed, and in three or four w'ecks each piece will 
be a sturdy young plant, which only requires 
time and care to glow it into a splendid speci¬ 
men. Xo plants are more useful for table decora¬ 
tion than Dracaenas, when suitable plants are 
selected. If they are too tall for that purpose, 
pass the knife round them at the desired height 
to the depth of the bark ; with the thumb-nail 
press the severed part away ; take a little nice 
sandy soil, and with a handful of Moss fasten 
it around the w'ound, and in a few weeks the 
head will be rooted, and may be removed with 
I^rfect safety to be placed in a vase or any 
other convenient place. This, to say the least of 
it, is a convenient M’ay of extemporising a plant. 
Then every joint, from the place w’here the 
severance is made to the base, will produce a 
shoot that M'ill make a plant; and, w hat is more, 
the stronger roots may be cut into lengths 1 in. 
or 2 in. long, and, under the same conditions as 
the stem cuttings, each piece will make a plant. 
There is therefore no reason why the Dracaenas 
should not be cheap and common plants, for they 
may be propagated with the utmost facility. 

Soil and Potting. —The plants procured, 
the next thing will be to grow them on, and for 
that purpose a temperature of not less than 00" 
will be required. The plants are not particular 
about soil, but a compost of one-half turfy loam, 
one-quarter peat, and the remaining portion 
leaf-mould liberally intermixed with gritty sand 
and charcoal, will grow them to perfection. 
With a material of this kind, drain thoroughly 
and pot firmly, aud if you can give the plants 
the assistance of bottom-heat, so much the 
better. The plants do not grow in the young 
state very rapidly, but when the pots are full 
of roots a little warm liquid manure will assist 
them materially. As a rule, the plants do not 
make more than a single stem the first season ; 
but if cut down to near the surface of the pot 
they may push two or three shoots, and these 
M-hen cut again —we mean in the next year—six 
or nine. We have now a plant of D. ferrea ter¬ 
minals with twelve leaders, caoh starting from 
within afew inches of the surface of the pot, audit 
i3 easy to perceive that such a plant will form, 
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when fully developed, a mass of colour not 
readily to be surpassed. 

For house decoration nothing can exceed the 
Draca?nas, so long as they are kept regularly 
M ashed ; they seem to have a grasp of life under 
difficulties which few plants possess. So far we 
have spoken of the Dracaenas as hothouse plants ; 
but, as many of them come from New Zealand 
and Australia, they will of course succeed per¬ 
fectly in the cool greenhouse, or even in the open 
air in the summer season. Of those remarkable 
for colour and good for winter decoration, we 
should select D. ferrea and D. ferrea terminalis 
and grandis, both remarkable for the rich colour¬ 
ing of the terminal leaves. Then there is 
D. Cooperi, with highly coloured and gracefully 
recurved leaves, one of the most beautiful of the 
family. Of more recent introductions may be 


HYACINTHS IN POTS AND GLASSES. 
The time will now' soon arrive when bulbs for 
growing in pots and glasses for the conservatory 
or window must bo procured, therefore a few 
hints as to their culture may be of service to 
many. Select clean healthy-looking bulbs, not 
barge, but w ell-ripened heavy bulbs. It must be 
borne in mind that many varieties having small¬ 
sized bulbs very frequently give the best spikes 
of bloom, and must not be discarded. Procure 
them early, and do not select from those exposed 
in shop window's or in open baskets; this treat¬ 
ment sadly detracts from the bulb. The best 
compost is well-seasoned turfy loam, well 
broken, but not sifted, mixed with a large pro¬ 
portion of thoroughly decayed manure, and 
silver or river sand ; but if this is not at hand, 
take any good garden soil, and a good proportion 



A Greenhouse Dracaena (D. Mooreann). 


named D. Mooreana, which wo now illustrate, 
and Guilfoylei, both remarkable for their rich 
tints of colour ; while in D. regia and Chelsoni 
the crimson markings are replaced by white or 
cream-colour and white, and hence a group of 
Dracaenas will be rich in variety as well as in 
colour. One secret in the successful manage¬ 
ment of the genus is that of regular washing 
both the upper and under sides of the leaves. 
They are liable to be infested by thrips and 
red spider, and washing with soap and water is 
the best preventive, and perhaps the best 
remedy. P. 


The Parks and Gardens of Paris.— 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. this week issue a 
cheaper edition of this book, published at the 
lower price of the first edition, 18s. 


of well decayed vegetable refuse or manure from 
an old hot-bed, to which add silver or road sand 
—in fact, anything to keep the soil porous. 
Avoid all soils that run together hard, for the 
more porous the soil, the better the bulbs suc¬ 
ceed. If this compost is mixed together two 
months l>efore it is used it will be all the better. 

For Hyacinths in pots, any sized pots will do ; 
for general purposes 6-in. or 32’s. In potting, 
place a largo crock or potsherd at the bottom for 
drainage, filling up the pot with compost. Clear 
the bulb from all offsets and loose parts, and 
ress it into the soil, leaving the apex of the 
ulb above the surface. Have previously pre¬ 
pared a level plot of ground having a hard bottom 
of coal ashes, to prevent worms getting into the 
pots. Place them on this, and give them a good 
watering to settle the soil. After the surface 
has become moderately dry, cover the whole with 
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fine coal ashes, old tan, sand, or any other like 
material, to the depth of 6 in. Let them remain 
four or six weeks, so a3 to get the pots well filled 
witJi roots before the foliage starts into growth, 
as this is one of the most essential points. The 
time of potting should be regulated according 
to the use required, but a succession of bloom 
may be had from Christmas to the end of April 
by commencing the second week in September, 
and continuing every fortnight to tile end of 
December. After the pots are removed from the 
bed of ashes they should be cleaned from all 
impurities and gradually inured to light, and 
introduced into a warm frame or pit. ( live them 
an abundance of water, and keep them as near 
the glass as possible. If not required for early 
purposes, they may be placed on shelves in a 
cool greenhouse, frame, or window sill, but pro¬ 
tected from frost. 

Hyacinths in water should be planted in 
Hyacinth glasses ; fill the glasses previously with 
soft water, ami place the bulb so that the base 
just touches the water. Then put them in a dark 
closet for three or four weeks, until the roots 
have grown some 3 in. or 4 in., after which 
gradually inure them to light, and fill up the 
glasses with water. A few pieces of charcoal 
will help to keep the water pure, which it is not 
necessary to change unless it becomes offensive. 
Keep the leaves clean. The best position is in a 
cool room, as near the window as possible, but 
out of the reach of frost.—J. C. S. 


Specimen Fuchsias in Six Months. 

—One of the finest examples of culture in the 
way of Fuchsias which we have ever seen we saw 
the other day in Messrs. Henderson’s nursery at 
Pine-apple Place. The plants, which are now in 
(5-in. pots, are the produce of cuttings struck in 
February last, potted on in good loamy soil, and 
subjected to the treatment which Fuchsias gene¬ 
rally receive, except that they have had a dress¬ 
ing of Clay’s Manure, which is stated to be very 
efficacious in stimulating the growth of plants 
in pots, especially such as are soft-wooded. The 
Fuchsias in question are 3 ft. high and as much 
through, remarkably strong and gracefully 
branching, and last, but not least, loaded with 
blossoms.—8. 

Variegated Maples in Pots.— These 
beautiful finc-foliaged trees make very effective 
objects in pots or tubs for furnishing large con¬ 
servatories in summer. We have some of the 
well-known Acer Negundo variegatiun about 
12 It. high, and at this time of year their beau¬ 
tifully-marked foliage associates well with the 
ordinary summer occupants of conservatories ; 
and I have no doubt that the newer varieties of 
Japanese Maples would be equally effective, as 
they have the advantage of being very easy 
plants to manage. Potted in good loam they 
would last several years, if well supplied with 
water, and a little liquid manure during the 
growing season. As soon as the foliage drops 
in autumn they might be plunged in leaves or 
tan in any sheltered spot, and remain until they 
were again required for decorative purposes. In 
fact, whore decorations on a large scale are fre¬ 
quently in request, a surplus stock of such plants 
as these is always valuable ; as they are equally 
effective with the choicest stove plants, and for 
forming backgrounds to large groups they often 
become available where, owing to the unsuitable 
position, one would hesitate to put valuable 
specimens.—J. 


How to Dig. —An indifferent man will 
simply shuffle over the ground, inserting his 
spade at an angle of 45°, and turning the soil 
over to a depth of about 6 in., whilst a man who 
understands how to dig and perform his work 
properly, will keep a straight and open trench, 
put his spade in perpendicularly, take thin spits, 
and turn the soil over thoroughly, breaking it 
well as lie goes on, and do the work generally as 
it should bo done. There is a vast difference be¬ 
tween good and bad digging, and I never met 
with a labourer out of a garden who knew how 
to dig, however good a workman he might be in 
other respects. If the soil is broken up well in 
the trench, I never eare about the surface being 
a little rough ; a raked surface among vegetable 
crops is an unmitigated evil at any time.—S. 

Obtaining Special Plants.— It is very 
interesting to read the notices of improved varie¬ 
ties, new species, and other special things, which 
appear from time to time in this paper ; and it 
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is a very pleasurable thing to receive information 
regarding certain flowers which we are cultiva¬ 
ting unsuccessfully. I, speaking for myself, 
am sure all your readers feel themselves much 
indebted to the gentlemen who have brought 
these things before our notice ; but it is most 
vexatious when on enquiring of the house or 
houses we are in the habit of doing business 
with for such things as Acacia riceana, Cam¬ 
panula fragilis,and Passiflora (Tacsonia) insignis, 
\vc arc informed that they have neither of 
them. I should like to find a way out of this 
d iffi julty. —Floropiiilus. 

Cleaning Cucumber, Vegetable 
Marrow, and Melon Seed.— Some little 
ingenuity is required to free the seeds of Cucum¬ 
bers, Melons, and Vegetable Marrows, from the 
slimy substance ill which they arc imbedded in 
the ripe fruit. I have tried washing in water, 
rubbing in dry sand, and several other methods, 
but, as regards simplicity, the following is best : 
Place the seeds and pulp, just as extracted from 
the fruit, in a piece of fine netting or tiffany, 
aud squeeze the whole so as to get rid of super¬ 
fluous moisture, and then .mpty the mass of 
pulp and seeds into a coarse towel and rub them 
dry. This can be done in five minutes, and every 
seed will be as clean and as bright “ as a new 
pin,’’and there is no danger of mildew or fungus 
attacking seeds thus cleansed if they are stored 
in a dry place.—W. 

Moles in Cutting Beds.— Of all garden 
pests I know of none that can equal the mole in 
the production of annoyance. It is not so much 
a destructive animal as a nuisance, and as for 
j the good it is said to do, if its food consists 
! mainly of the harmless earth worms, then I 
question its usefulness in any degree. If one of 
them starts a rtiu amongst a plot of Potatoes, 
Cabbages, or other established vegetables, it 
cannot do much harm, except when very dry 
weather prevails, and then the soil is <1 rained 
rather too freely ; but when one gets in a ae#d- 
bed or amongst flowers, or, as one did with me 
the other night, amongst a 1 irgc bed of Pansy 
cuttings, it does a deal of mischief. When in a 
loose moist soil, such as my cutting bed, it runs 
hither and thither with th'i most disastrous re¬ 
sults, aud the work of days is in an hour almost 
entirely destroyed. In this special case I had 
just replaced the cuttings, and made all ship¬ 
shape, when my sable friend commenced work¬ 
ing again, and I at once dug him out. In such 
cases it is no good to attempt trapping moles. 
The best mode of dealing with them is to have 
a small fork in hand and watch ; then seize the 
favourable moment, and give the subterranean 
worker a quick lift out of the ground.—A. 

Toads in the Garden.— Many persons 
have a loathing of this really interesting, but 
certainty not handsome, Bufo, the result of 
superstition or want of education. It is time we 
learned that they cannot bite, and if they could, 
that bite would be harmless. We suppose the 
fiction that they carry a jewel in their head is 
no longer believed, Shakespeare to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; yet the latter is more true 
than the former—indeed, it is half true. They 
carry two ; their eyes, at least, are as bright as 
any jewels that ever sparkled in a diadem. They 
are the most innocent of creatures that ever ate 
indiscriminately anything that had life that they 
could swallow that came within icach. They 
are worth more per head to the gardener than 
chickens, even allowing that chickens did not 
scratch ; and, to put our readers thoroughly in 
good humour with these insect-devourers, we 
reproduce the following story by Dr. Harris : — 
He supposed the odourof the squash bug (Coreus 
tristis) would protect it from the toad : and, to 
test the matter, he offered one to a grave-looking 
Bufo, under a Cabbage. He seized it eagerly, 
but spit it out instantly, reared up on his bind 
legs and put his front feet on top of his head for 
an instant as if in pain, and then disappeared 
across the garden in a series of the greatest leaps 
a toad ever made. Perhaps the bug bit the 
biter. Not satisfied with this Dr. Harris hunted 
up another toad which lived under the verandah, 
and always sunned himself in one place in the 
Crass, and offered him a squash bug, which he 
took and swallowed, winking in a very satisfied 
manner. Twenty other line bugs followed the 
first in a few moments, with no difficulty or 
hesitation in the taking or swallowing, though, 
from the wriggling and contortions, it appeared 
their corners did not fit well within. Woodlice, 


worms, and other insects are also readily eater: 
by toads. In a Cucumber frame a toad is of great 
use. 


POULTRY. 

Green Food for Poultry —To keen 

poultry in good health and condition it is essen¬ 
tial that they should always have a liberal sup¬ 
ply of green food. Where poultry are kept in 
the country and have their liberty, the bir,U 
will be able to take eare of themselves ami pro¬ 
vide a sufficiency of green food. It is the city 
breeders, and those that live in the neighbour¬ 
hood of large towns who will have to provide 
their birds with greet* food ; and after ail th ¬ 
is not such a difficult matter, for in most l»w~. 
holds some kind of green stuff’ is v.-:cl at 
almost all seasons of the year. Crass, l Airl¬ 
and Lettuce leaves, Turnip-tops, Onieu t 
Pea-shells, Potato-parings, and all such nam, 
when chopped up small and given to the fcmh, 
are all greedily devoured, ami help to keep try 
birds in health and vigour, besides freeing tlx 
dust-hole of much vegetable matter that other¬ 
wise would soon b.-come very offensive aid 
injurious. 

Regular Feeding of Poultry.— It is 

not so much the amount of food given that 
produces the best results, as the regularity of 
supplying the birds’ wants. Breeders ot h’jp 
class stock are most particular in attending 
and feeding their animals at certain periods 
the day. Experience has taught them tli.it if 
there is ail irregularity in feeding, the 
become restless and uneasy, and in sic .d ■: 
gaining flesh they often lose* more in v.v.J.t 
Regularity in feeding, aud a proper change 
food arc just as necessary for poultry as ht 
other kinds of stock, and if neglected,’ tlnrd| 
sure to be a decrease in the pro.‘iis. 

Breeding and Fattening Ducklings. 
—The breeding and rearing of duckling* I >: t.. 
London market is au occupation which pimiff 
employment for a large number of p-ioty 
especially during the early months of the 
That the business is a very profitable #ae # 
also well know'll. Prices, of course, vary, but 
early this year as much as 22s. was pai l : 
a pair of good birds. In the neighbourly -i 
of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire v.m a;v 
informed as many as 1300 ducklings have, been 
seen together at one time, while six pc*;l. 
were continually employed for some moutfe 
during the spring in plucking and preparin: 
the birds for market. Ducklings are iih»: 
voracious caters, and when kept quiet an! 
aw'ay from the water, it is astonishing how 
fast they grow. The more food is given them 
the more they w'ill take and the faster they 
grow, until they arrive at the age of abou: 
ten or twelve weeks, when they suddenly 
cease to increase in weight for a time, until 
they have passed through their first moult 
In feeding ducklings all kinds of animal food 
are used. A dead cow, horse, or sheep, it matter.' 
little what was the cause of the death of the animal, 
so long as it can be stewed and cut up, will feed 
the young ducks. The liquor in which the 
flesh is cooked is mixed with barley meal ami 
given in abundance to the birds, who greediiy 
devour it with the greatest possible relish. 
The meat is also cut up small and given to 
them, and these form the principal food uscl 
in fattening ducklings, which are consider'd 
such delicacies by numbers of people.— 
Country. 

Amusement for Fowls.— Birds in con¬ 
fined spaces need something to amuse them. 
This need can be met by digging up the floor o; 
the run, and making a good Leap in the middle, 
letting the fowls level it again ; or a large 
Turnip may be cut into halves, and put in tlx 
run for them to peck at ; then for a change a 
stiff sod may be given, which will take several 
hours to puli to pieces. Another plan is to throw 
down an armful of straw, and to scatter tbe:r 
corn among the straw 7 . Weeds and the mowing* 
of lawns should be picked over by the poultry 
before reaching the rubbish heap. When dig¬ 
ging the garden it is well to have a receptacle at 
hand into which worms and grubs may be 
thrown, and afterwards given to the birth- 
'Bones from the dinner-table are a constant 
source of amusement for fowls, and a shovelful 
of coal ashes will furnish employment for many 
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an hour. A heap of dust put where the after¬ 
noon sun can reach it will seldom be seen with¬ 
out an occupant. These are some of the ways 
in which fowls may be kept busy. In a state of 
nature they are always on the move, and when 
we imprison them in small spaces, it becomes a 
positive duty to give them as much variety as 
possible. When chickens are doing well they 
will need no stimulant except exercise and good, 
well-varied food.— Sciolist. 

Disease in Chickens. - Would any one 
advise me respecting Boine chickens hatched in the 
r-eirnning of May from tr-rs, some of which I bought bo 

to change the breed. A disease, which neither I nor any 
of my friends understand, ia taking them otf ; already I 
inve’lost three chickens, and now two more arc autfer- 
iThey begin hy working their mouths and throats 
.> if they were always swallowing something ; their 
,-Aipi swell, but are quite soft, an l when pressed they 
t -:a:t from the mouth a pure white froth, t an you say 
*lu: this disease is, it .-i cause, and how to cure it? I 
should also like to know cause of hard crop* in older 
birds and how to cure it, having a hen which stretches 
and twists her neck awry as if 'she were choking, and 
sti'l eats greedily. I have given castor-oil, but she does 
not improve. —Anxious ONE. 


THE AVIARY. 

THE LOVE BIRD. 

Tins little Parrakeet, which measures hardly 
C in., is very popular with all aviary keepers. 
There are two or three different kinds that find 
their way to the English market; the com¬ 
monest is the all-greon variety, with the excep- 
* m of its head, which has a circle of vivid red. 
The heu is distinguished from its mate by this 
i;rcle being of a much paler hue. lliere is a 
popular error that Love Birds will not live separ¬ 
ated ; but this is a mistake ; a single specimen 
can be kept, although, of course, the same 
.mount of pleasure and amusement from watch- 
iaq its antics will not accrue. In fact, I should 
recommend all varieties of the Parrot tribe to 
be kept in pairs where possible. By a pair 1 
mean a male and female. With somo varieties 
it is next to impossible to procure a pair, as their 
plumage is identical, and none except an experi¬ 
enced hand can detect the sexes. 1 should like 
to make a remark about an article that appeared 
ia Gardening, No. 21, by “ W. T. G.,” in 
which he says a room is the best place for an 
aviary. I cannot agree with him in this state¬ 
ment for obvious reasons. There is also an 
invincible although unjustifiable prejudice 
against turning a room into an aviary, from the 
ruling divinities of the household, and, alto¬ 
gether, there is no place like the garden to keep 
your feathered pets in. 

The Love Bird feeds on white millet. Do not 
forget sop, green food, and water. A. u’A. 


chasers of foreign birds to look well and closely 
before they buy for any signs of disease in the 
specimen exposed for sale. It is very disap¬ 
pointing to buy what you think a promising pair, 
and after having had it for a few days, come 
down one morning and find the birds lying at 
the bottom of the aviary. A little thought and 
discernment will generally obviate such a mis¬ 
fortune, especially if the intending purchaser 
goes to a well known and respectable dealer. — 
A. d’A. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


during the previous night. Its skin was bright 
and smooth, like that of a white Mushroom, but 
drier. It was attacked by slugs, which were, 
however, kept off it by means ot a circle of lime 
placed round it as soon as the depredations were 
perceived. In the same garden there was also 
another specimen of this fungus, but it did not 
grow to any great size, its growth being pro¬ 
bably stopped through depredations committed 
by slugs.—A. 


Different Kinds of Birds in the 
Same Cage. —Budgerigars and Canaries may 
be kept in the same cage ; but Bullfinches are 
very quarrelsome, and, unless the cage is a very 
large one, it will be better not to introduce a 
cock Cardinal, which is not by any means an 
amiable bird when unprovided with a companion 
of its own kind. I have not known them attack 
other birds in a large room, but I should be 
afraid of them in cage ; one I had killed a fine 
Blackcap Warbler, and the cage or aviary in 
which they were kept was a very large one. — 
W. T. G. 

The Red Rump.— The “Red Rump” is 
a very desirable acquisition to the garden 
aviary. It is amongst the most popular of Par- 
rakeets on account of its various qualities. It is 
a native of Australia. The male measures 12 in. 
or thereabouts, and I do notthinkany d escription 
of it is necessary on my part, as the cock can be 
very easily distinguished from its mate, even by 
the novice in bird-keeping. Almost any kind of 
retreat will do for a nesting-place, as they are 
very accommodating and they make no nest. 
The number of eggs of this species of Parrakcet 
varies from four to six. They are pure white. 
The time of incubation is about the same as that 
of the other Parrakects which I have before de¬ 
scribed. The staple food should consist of Mil¬ 
let and Canary seeds ; a small quantity of Oats 
roay now and then he given. Green meat of 
almost any kind and so]) should be regularly 
supplied, and egg-binding fits, &c., need not then 
he feared. Egg-binding and constipath n are 
undoubtedly the chief causes of diseases amongst 
foreign birds. I should /advise intend in J pur- 
□ Igltlzed 


TOMATO COOKERY. 

(Conduct'd from page 361 .) 

Tomatoes in the Venetian Way. - 

Scald eighteen undersized Tomatoes, peel them, 
take out the seeds, and cut them in halves ; stow 
them in good stock until they are d»>no, 
and set them aside. Fry in a separate pan 
with 2 oz. of butter, and the same quantity of 
oil, an Onion, four anchovies, a large sprig of 
Parsley, and two large Mushrooms, all chopped 
fine, and a dozen oysters. Cover the whole 
with a good brown gravy, thickened with a 
little flour fried in butter. Let h .il, and pour 
the whole over the cooked Tomatoes ; sprinkle 
with bread crumbs, pour melted butter over the 
surface ; brown in the oven or before the fire, 
and sprinkle with Lemon juice just beforo 
serving. 

Tomatoes in the Piedmontese Way. 

—Proceed as for staffed Tomatoes, but instead 
of using bread crumbs, make a mixture of well- 
boilcd Rice; mashed Potatoes, Tomato sauce, 
and yolk of eggs. 

A Turkish dinner always ends with a dish of 
pilaf, which is simply Rice cooked in a dozen 
different ways. It may not be out of place to 
finish this article with a receipt for 

Tomato Pilaf. — Chop finely two large 
Onions, fry them in butter till they arc nice and 
brown, throw’ them into a saucepan with a pint 
of Tomato puree and the same quantity of good 
stock. When boiling throw in a pound of Rice 
and a spoonful of salt, and continue boiling till 
the Rice has absorbed the whole of the liquor. 
Throw’ into am>thersaucepanaquarter-of-a-pound 
of butter, and when nearly boiling throw it over 
the Rice. Stir up with a fork, cover up the pan, 
and let the whole stew gently for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Season with pepper and serve 
up. The Turks cat this dish alone, but it goes 
excellently with roast or boiled meat of all 
kinds. 

In many of the above receipts butter or even 
lard or dripping may be substituted for olive oil, 
and Onions for Shallots and Garlic. The quan¬ 
tity of pepper, salt, mustard, fine herbs, &c., 
may be also varied according to taste. I must 
again repeat that ail purees must be rubbed 
through the sieve so as to free them entirely 
from seeds, skin, and lumps. Tomato Chutney 
is meant to be somewhat lumpy like its Indian 
prototype, therefore it is passed through a coarse 
colander instead of a fine sieve.— Charles W. 
Quin. _ 


How to Destroy Slugs in Dar¬ 
dens. — My plan is as follows:—About seven 
o’clock put little heaps of bran (about a wine- 
glassful to a trap), close to the vegetable in 
danger. As soon as it is dark, take a lantern, 
an Australian meat tin (empty), with half-a-pint 
of strong salt and water in it, and a_pair of 
small coaV.ongs. Fingers will do for a time, 
but soon get slimy. At every trap you will find 
some slugs. Pick them off and drop them into 
the brine, w’hen they instantly die. Without 
traps of saw’dust I have this way picked up 2 lb. 
weight of slugs and snails in a night, between 
ten and twelve o'clock. The sawdust traps 
simplify matters.— An Amateur. 

A Gigantic Puffball. —The illustration 
(see p. 380) is of a gigantic Puffball, found in a 
garden on the top of the sand cliffs of the ballast 

Q uarries at Krith. It appeared amongst some 
hirrant bushes, where manure had been dug in 
freely for Vegetable Marrows. The speed with 
which it grew is as remarkable as its size, 
attaining as it did in fine days a circumference 
of 3 ft. 1 in. It measured H ft. high, and 
weighed 8 lb., and it was still on the increase 
when pulled up, having grown 1 in. in girth 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

415. —Treatment of Ghent Azaleas. - 

I There are various methods of propagating this 
flowering shrub. In nurseries strong plants are 
i planted a sufficient distance apart to allow of the , 
j young growth being bent down and layered iuto 
j the soil. An incision is made at a joint, and 
! the branch is firmly fastened in the ground 
by means of a stout ]>eg. In tho course of the. 
summer roots are formed where the cutis made, 
and in the autumn the young plant may be 
1 severed from the old stool. Seed may also be 
sown in sandy peat, covering it thinly, and 
[•lacing it in a warm house in March, or in a 
cold frame in April. When the seedlings are 
j large enough to handle prick them out into pans, 

I and keep them under cover until growth ceases, 
when they may l>c fully exposed to sun and air. 
The following season they maybe planted out in 
1 a bed of prepared soil in the open ground, from 
[ whence they will the ensuing March be trans- 
■ planted to their permanent quarter?. An open 
sunny position should be chosen for them, where 
the wood may mature ; but at the same time 
where they will at the blooming season be shel¬ 
tered from the rough west winds and driving 
rains which often quite spoil the flowers. Cut¬ 
tings of current season’s growth may also be in¬ 
serted alxmt the middle of October, in sandy 
soil in a cold frame, which should be so placed 
that it does not get the full sun in the early 
spring months. Planting may be performed 
either at the fall of the leaf (and we consider 
this the best time), or any time early in spring 
before growth commences. We do not consider 
pruning to be necessary for this tribe of plants ; 
on the contrary, we would prefer to sec them 
grow in a free and somewhat irregular fashion. 
If, however, it is desired to keep them within 
certain limits, they may be pruned back as soon 
as they have done flowering.—C. 

421.—Plants for Shallow Water in 
the Shade. —The Water Plantain (Alisma 
Plantago), the Flowering Rush (Butomus urn- 
bellatus, the Buck Bean (Menyanthes trifoliata), 
Caltha palustris, and its double variety, the 
Arrowhead (Sagittaria sagittiefolia), Villarsia 
nymphajoides, and the Water Soldier (Stratiotes 
aioides), will all succeed very well iii such a 
situation.—C. 

474.—Davallia Nova Zealandica. — 

Defective drainage would account for the fronds 
going bad. This Fern should bo potted in very 
fibrous peat, with which may be incorporated 
some silver sand and crushed charcoal. All the 
Davallias are very susceptible uo injury from im¬ 
perfect drainage, consequently they thrive better 
when grown in baskets. Although they need to 
be screened from the hot sun, they must l»e so 
placed that they may receive plenty of light 
during the growing season. They delight in at¬ 
mospheric moisture, but do not need to be often 
syringed overhead. Examine your plants, and 
if the soil appears at all close and sour, work 
away as much of it as possible, and repot in the 
same-sized pot, giving ample drainage. t Place ii> 
the shade and water carefully.—J. C. 

482.—Araucaria imbricata Seed.— 
The seed should be sown about the beginning of 
February in shallow, well-drained boxes or pans 
in a free light sandy compost. The seeds must 
not be entirely covered with soil, but should l c 
inserted to about two-thirds of their length, 
leaving the big end exposed. If quite buried 
they will generally rot. Place them in a cool 
house and water very sparingly until the plants 
appear above ground. They may be either left 
to grow in the boxes for a season, or they may 
be potted into small pots. In March of the 
following year they may be planted out. Great 
care must be exercised to ward off the attacks 
of mice, as the seeds possess a nutty flavour 
very acceptable to these troublesome pests.— 

J. O. IS. 
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476.—Cutting* Fronds from Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns.— When the Maiden-hair Fern is 
wintered in a cool house or room, the fronds 
generally decay or become unsightly by the end 
of February, by which time the young growth 
will be issuing from the crown. The best way 
i3 then to cut the fronds off, and re-pot when 
about 3 in. of growth is made. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the plants are kept in a warm house dur¬ 
ing the winter months, not only will fresh 
growth be continuously made, but the old 
fronds will remain for a much longer period in 
a good condition. The proper treatment, then, 
is merely to cut away the decaying fronds. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that by the latter 
method the largest and handsomest specimens 
may be grown, as the plants, never being de¬ 
nuded of foliage, maintain a free root action, 
and start away more freely and vigorously into 
growth than such as have been cut over.— 
J. C. B. 

- 484.—How to Treat Arum Lilies.— 

The following is a short account of the mode of 
treatment advisable for thp Cal la a;thiopica—or 
what is commonly known as the Arum or White 
Lily or Trumpet Lily—taken from the Sheffield , 


485.— Dracaenas and Crotons for 
Greenhouse. —Dracaena congosta, rubra, and 
indivisa, are three very useful and hardy green¬ 
leaved kinds which will pass the winter without 
injury in a greenhouse from which frost is merely 
excluded; I), ferrea terminalis and Cooperi 
would afford good contrast in the way of colour, 
but they need a somewhat higher temperature 
than tho three first-named kinds. To preserve 
them in health they require 50° to 55° in the day¬ 
time and 50 3 at night. If they cannot be accom¬ 
modated, try D. cannaefolia, ccrnua, and margi- 
nata. It is useless to attempt the cultivation of 
Crotons in such circumstances ; the attempt 
would only be productive of disappointment. 
This tribe of plants requires constant humidity 
and a high average temperature to grow them 
successfully.—J. C. B. 

491.— Gladioli not Flowering.— It is 
undoubtedly the cold, wet season that is the 
cause of the Gladioli not thriving. These bulbs 
require a very free soil, perfect drainage, and a 
considerable amount of solar heat to bring them 
to perfection. In low-lying districts, and many 
of the most suitable situations, the growth o 
the Gladiolus is far from being satisfactory thi 



A Giant Tuffball; 3 ft. 1 in. in circumference, 1 ft. 6 in. high ; weight, 8 lb. (see»p* 370). 


Independent , furnished by the head gardener of 
a large establishment in this neighbourhood :— 
“Give plenty of water while blooming, with occa¬ 
sional applications of manure water when in 
bloom, and then partially reduce the water when 
finished blooming to encourage the bulbs to 
ripen. . . . Before the pots become filled 

with new roots they should be divided and re¬ 
potted. If increase is desired the offsets must 
be preserved and potted by themselves. . . 

Some people grow one bulb only in a 6-in. pot, 
while others will have three in a 9-in. pot. . . 

After repotting water must be given carefully, 
and in a very short time the roots will reach the 
sides of the pots. . . They should begin to 

bloom about March, but should they show a 
disposition to grow and not to bloom, withhold 
the water to a certain extent, which will have 
the effect of causing the plants to throw up their 
flower steins. The compost they most enjoy is 
three parts turfy loam and one-fourth decayed 
manure or leaf soil mixed with a little sand to 
keep it open.” I have a fine specimen of the 
Arum which, about tw r o months ago, left off 
blooming. I gave it a liberal allowance of bone 
dust as a top-dressing, with plenty of w ater, 
w hich appeared to instil new life into it, and it 
is in bloom now. — Sheffield, 
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year. The torpidity of the root causes the foli 
age to die away, and the flower-spike cannot 
form.—J. C. 

492.— Climbing* Roses for Green¬ 
house. —Any of the following would be suit¬ 
able : Duchess of Edinburgh (bright pink), very 
handsome ; Cheshunt Hybrid (carmine), very 
fioriferous ; Aline Sisley (deep purple) ; Souvenir 
d’un Ami (deep rose).—C. 

495. —Liquid Manure for Cucum¬ 
bers.—I have used the following many years 
under different circumstances with satisfactory 
results : Place 1 peck of soot in a canvas bag, 
or tie it up closely in any old piece of canvas, or 
any material of rather open texture, and place 
it in a tub of soft water, holding from 35 to 40 
gallons. Allow it to stand twenty-four hours, 
stirring it occasionally : add 7 lb. of guano, stir 
again, and leave a short time to settle. This may 
be used twice a week; if it appears too strong 
dilute it when using.—E. 

496. —How to Grow Endive.— Unless 
the land be deep, rich, and retentive of mois¬ 
ture, it is not much use to sow Endive before the 
end of June. Plants sowti in July and August 
will not bolt if properly managed. Make the 
first sowing thinly in shallow drills in an open 


situation, the drills to be 15 in. apart ; the 
plants, when large enough, to be thinned till they 
also stand that distance apart in the rows. The 
thinnings may, if required, be planted elsewhere, 
allowing the same distance betw’een the plants ; 
but the plants not transplanted are less inclined 
to bolt. It is sudden cheok, from drought or 
other causes, that induces premature bolting. 
Sow now for autumn use, and again in Septem- • 
ber for winter. The plants from the latter 
sowing should be transplanted on a dry, warm 
border facing the south. Endive to be crisp and > 
good should be well watered occasionally in dry 
weather, accompanied by frequent surface- 
stirring. The plants should be tied upwdien full 
grown to blanch, sheltering the later crops with 
ary Ferns or leaves.—H. 

497.—Tomatoes Stopping Growing. 
—I am afraid the Tomatoes will not be of much 
use this year. To secure a crop with any degree 
of certainty in our climate they should be sown 
and grown on till strong under glass, planting 
out about the third or fourth week in May. The 
only thing “ De Laye ” can do now is to encou¬ 
rage growth as much as possible by surface¬ 
dressing and watering, giving some liquid manure 
as soon as growth fairly begins. Train the plants 
up as they advance in growth, concentrating all 
the strength in one main stem to each plant, re¬ 
moving all side shoots. By adopting this course 
a cluster of flowers will soon appear at the top 
of the main stem, which will probably set and 
mature its fruit. The main point is to keep the 
growth thin, removing all surplus shoots when 
small with the finger and thumb.—E. 

505. — Making Mushroom Bed in 
Cellar. —Procure sufficient horse droppings to 
make a bed the size required, and from 1 ft. to 
18 in. deep when beaten or troden down firmly. 
The bed may either be made against a wall and 
be flat, or in a ridge shape anywhere in the 
cellar. The manure must either have been fer¬ 
mented in a heap, and frequently turned and 
intermixed to carry off some of the rankness, or, 
if the manure is used fresh, about a barrowful of 
fresh loamy soil should bo added to every four 
or five barrowfuls of manure, varying the quan¬ 
tity a little according to the freshness of the 
latter. The bed must be trodden or beaten down 
firmly, and as soon as the temperature has be¬ 
come steady, if it does not exceed 90°, and is a 
little on the decline, pieces of spawn as large as 
a full-grown Walnut may be inserted by making 
holes with a dibble 8 in. or 9 in. apart and 3 in. 
deep, closing the holes and making all firm again 
when finished. Place on 2 in. of fresh soil as 
soon as the spawn begins to run freely, and leave 
the surface smooth and firm. The manure should 
be that of horses consuming principally com and 
other dry food. Disappointment often follows 
unless this is attended to.—E. 

511.— Plants for Sloping Bank.— If a 
verge of the large-leaved or Irish Ivy. 3 ft. wide, 
along the front of the sloping bank be planted, 
no soil will crumble down on the drive. Keen 
it closely pegged doivn till it has formed a thick 
mass, then shear it, or mow it down so as to 
remove all, or nearly all, the old leaves every 
spring. The following shrubs and plants are 
suitable for clothing the bank above the margin 
of Ivy : Berberis aquifolium, B. empetrifolium, 

B. stenophyllum, Box of various kinds, w’hite and 
yellow r -flowered Brooms, double Furze, Aucuba 
japonica, Cotoneaster microphylla, Forsythia 
viridissima, Honeysuckles, Ribes sanguinea (for 
the sake of its flow’ers in spring), Hypericum 
calcycinum, Spiraeas in variety, both shrubby 
and herbaceous, Paeonies in variety, Asters or 
Michaelmas Daisies, fc*olidagos or Golden Rods, 
Tritomas, Yuccas, Vines, &c.—E. H. 

501.—Difference between Violas and 
Pansies. —The Viola proper is the family or 
generic name of all the Pansy and Violet tribe. 
All of these arc but variations or kinds pro¬ 
duced from it. The Pansy, however, claims 
descent from Viola tricolor, the wild Love-in- 
idleness of the hedge-rows, and which has never 
been available as a bedding plant, whilst all 
thecultivated borderand bedding Violas haveori- 
ginated from Viola cornuta (mauve), and V. lutea 
(yellow ), both dwarf compact growlers, which in 
their original state were regarded as good bed¬ 
ding and rock plants. The Pansy is known 
chiefly for the size of its flow r ers and tho robust¬ 
ness and glossiness of its foliage ; Violas have 
smaller flowers, generally a somewhat hairy or 
woolly leafage, and a more wiry habit of growth 
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The earlier kinds of bedding Violas were easily 
distinguished, but later sorts, such as the Tory, 
Sensation, Mulberry, Queen of Lilacs, Ac., have 
approached so near to the Pansy in habit and 
size of flower that it is exceedingly difficult to 
define wherein lies the distinction. All newest 
kinds have got farther away from the Viola 
proper and nearer to the Pansy. Really good 
types of the cultivated Viola are seen in Blue 
Bell and Blanerne (blue), Vestal (white), and 
Yellow Boy and Sovereign (yellow), as these 
have medium-sized flowers that are produced 
very early in the spring, and will bloom freely 
and continuously all through the season. Bed¬ 
ding Pansies may be found in Blue King and 
Blue Beard, Cliveden Purpleand Othello (black), 
Cloth of Gold and Cliveden Yellow (yellow), 
Great Eastern and Perfection (white). To 
thoroughly understand these divergencies, of 
course in some very minute, it is well to get 
plants of both Pansies and Violas and test 
them. Show Pansies such as English and 
fancy kinds are all very distinct and easily de¬ 
fined.—A. D. 

509.—Liquid from Fowls’ and Bab¬ 
bits’ Manure. — A bushel of either of tho 
manures named should require about 12 gallons 
of water to make a liquid suitable for plants. If 
for pot plants the liquid must be strained, or 
otherwise it will not be possible to use it with 
a small watering-can, and the solid matter will 
look very unpleasant about the pots. It is 
best to put the manure into an old coarse canvas 
bag, ana move it well about when fresh water 
is added. A bushel should last for a week or 
ten days, just as the quantity required is little 
or much. To retain the smell a tub should be 
provided to hold the manure that has a close-fit¬ 
ting lid ; this is the only remedy. Any at¬ 
tempt to deodorise the manure will but destroy 
ita stimulating properties.—D. 

614.—Auriculas in tho Open Air.— 
Treated simply as any other border flowers is 
our experience of the culture of the Auricula 
in the open border. If the soil be holding the 
plants will eventually grow into large clumps, 
and these may be lifted, pulled to pieces, and 
replanted at the fancy of the grower. With 
us the Auricula has proved marvellously hardy, 
although the soil in winter is cold and wet ; 
indeed, frost will not kill P, but drought and 
heat may. It is not well to plant where the 
full force of the sun is felt without some com¬ 
pensating advantages of shade ; a cool north or 
east border is the best place, but if the sun 
tells with great power upon the plants at mid¬ 
day, fix around them a few pieces of Fir spray to 
shade and also top-dress the soil with Cocoa-fibre 
refuse. Seeds should be sown in pans early in 
the spring in a house or frame and the seed¬ 
lings planted out into the open border at the 
end of the summer; such plants should carry 
good heads of bloom in the following spring. 
—D. 

516.—Hardy Flowers for Autumn. 
Excepting the autumn Crocus and Colchicums 
there are few bulbs that bloom later than the 
Gladiolus, and these can be extended into Octo¬ 
ber if some bulbs are planted late in the spring. 
If some are in flower when the first frosts 
threaten, cut the spikes and give the bulbs a 
little protection, but it is rare that frosts in¬ 
jure the Gladioli so early as that. Some roots 
of the Tritonia aurea and Tritoma Uvaria, al¬ 
though not strictly bulbs, are allied, and should 
be planted for late autumn blooming: these are 
of course quite hardy. There are some very 
beautiful kinds of the autumn Crocus, most 
charming things when in clumps, blooming with¬ 
out foliage in October. The Colchicums are 
much larger and of several kinds—white, pur¬ 
ple, striped, and double forms—and in good esta¬ 
blished clumps make a very effective show in 
the late autumn months. Where a bed of 
bulbs of this kind exists there should be a sur¬ 
facing of dwarf hardy perennials, and a good 
selection will give some bloom over all the spring, 
summer, and autumn months.—D. 

518.—Maiden-hair Ferns in Booms. 
These Ferns are the simplest plants to grow in 
a room if they are put outside or covered up 
whilst cleaning and dusting are being performed 
to keep them from being smothered with dust. 
Place the plants out of doors occasionally and 
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give a good washing with the watering pot, 
and now and then gently sponge the fronds. The 
plants should be placed in saucers and may need 
water through the summer season about every 
two days, but the soil must not be soaked or 
saturated, or it will in that case soon get sour. 
The plants should be shifted into fresh well- 
drained pots one size larger each spring.—A. 

498.— Boses in Booms. —I am afraid the 
Madame Falcot Rose is dead ; put it out in the 
sun, water well, but not too often. Anne Wort 
I should say is Mile Annie Wood ; do the same 
with that; do not keep it in the room ; it will 
then yield, I should say, plenty of bloom if the 
soil is light and the plant is in good health ; stop 
it back a little.—J. S. O. 


507.— GHoire de Dijon Bose.— Do not 
stop the shoots of the Gloire de Dijon, but bend 
the shoots down and tie them to the stem or to 
pegs in the ground : it will then do well.— 
-3. S. 0. 


522.— BipeningLady DownesG-rapes. 
—The advice will come too late to be of any 
service this year, but another year ** VV. J. H.” 
should use fire-heat through the spring to get 
his Vine into bloom a little earlier. As it is there 
is not much chance of ripening Lady Downes 
Grapes that are now only just going out of bloom. 
Something may, however, be done by using arti¬ 
ficial heat on cold, wet days, and closing the 
house early on bright, sunny days to shut in as 
much sun-heat as possible. The thermometer in 
the house may rise to 95° from sun-heat without 
doing any harm, if the floor of the house has 
been damped to produce a moist atmosphere. I 
should only use a fire on cold, wet days during 
this month, making the sun do the forcing in 
bright weather ; but from September till the 
Grapes are ripe the fire might be kept on steadily, 
paying special attention to the ventilation early 
in the morning. The night temperature in the 
greenhouse should bear some .relation to that of 
the open air, and one need not be over particular 
about a degree or two. What is required is a 
nice, genial, buoyant temperature to ripen fruit, 
and it is quite unnecessary to drive the *appa- 
ratus for tne purpose of keeping it up to any 
particular degree on the scale of the thermo¬ 
meter. I should think a Black Hamburgh or a 
Sweetwater would be a more suitable Vine fora 
small greenhouse than Lady Downes.—E. H. 

524. Baspherries and Ourrants for 
Market and Preserving.— Of Raspberries, 
the finest for all purposes are the Northumber¬ 
land Filbasket, the Red Antwerp, and Carter’s 
Prolific ; all are good, rich in colour and flavour, 
and first-class for market. Raspberries need 
good deep soil, plenty of space, ana considerable 
patience, to allow the stools to get established. 
Three years, at least, is needed to elapse ere a 
good crop can be looked for, but when the plants 
can throw up yearly from four to five strong 
suckers they are well established, and with care 
may last for over twenty years. The best Red 
Currants are the Red Dutch and the Raby Castle, 
both fine kinds, the latter the longest to hang on 
the bushes. Of white kinds, the only useful one 
is the White Dutch, and of black kinds the 
Black Naples and Ogden’s Black; the Black 
Naples is the most widely grown for market. 
—A. D. 

527.— Pruning Fig Trees. —Over-grown 
Fig trees may be pruned now if the branches are 
so dense as to prevent the free access of sun and 
air to ripen the fruit. If the bottom branches 
are bare young shoots will start away next 
spring where cut back. It is better not to prune 
too hardly in now, but thin out the branches a 
little, leaving the most fruitful, and again next 
Bpring do a little more to it, spreading the prun¬ 
ing over a couple of years rather than prune too 
severely at one operation. Trees that have been 
pruned back must have the young shoots freely 
thinned out afterwards, or the evil will only be 
increased.—E. H. 


528.— Grafting Peach Trees.— The best 
time to bud Peaches under glass is when the 
bark will work freely, and that must be ascer¬ 
tained on the spot, as it varies in different 
seasons and under different circumstances ; but 
it is very easy to make an incision through the 
hark and test it. In most cases it will probably 
be too late now for this season.—E. H. 


529.—Warming a Small Conserva¬ 
tory- —Gas stoves are undoubtedly the best 
for the purpose named if the gas i9 laid on. If 


not then paraffin must be used, and there arc 
numerous stoves suitable for this of varyirg 
sizes and costs, but none are capable of ex¬ 
cluding very severe frost, although they answer 
well enough during a mild winter. It would be 
misleading to say that any small stove, such as 
advertised for this purpose, can do all that is re¬ 
quired when the pinch comes. Not only is it 
dangerous to the health of the plants to have 
any of the air in the house consumed in combus - 
tion, but the air given off by combustion is most 
deadly. The wisest plan, if gas is out of the 
question, is to have a small coke or coal boiler 
furnace fixed, and heat the house with hot-water 
piping, for which any local ironmonger can give 
plans and an estimate.—D. 

530.—Plants for Winter.— In such case it 
will be useless to look for any bloom through tho 
winter except from hardy Primroses, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Crocus, Snowdrops, and similar quite 
hardy plants in pots; neither can Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Cinerarias, Chinese Primulas, or 
other soft-wooded plants be kept, as a couple of 
successive frosts would kill them all. Camellias, 
Azaleas, Coronillas, Deutzias, Spiraea japonica, 
Primula japonica, P. amcena, P. 'denticulate, P. 
abyssinica, Violets, Pansies, hardy bulbs, such 
as Tulips, Crocus, Ac , and indeed anything that 
i i hardy out in the open will sue ;eed. Tilings 
more tender it may be difficult, and through a 
severe winter impossible, to keep.—A. D. 

532.— To Thicken a Hedge.— Cutting 
the hedge down would make the best iob of it, 
cutting every alternate plant down close, and 
leaving the others 1 ft. or so high, and takin ' 
care in future that the top of the hedge should 
be well trimmed. Allowing a hedge to become 
too wide at top deprives the bottom of light and 
moisture, kills off the young growth, and leaves 
the bottom naked and bare. If the hedge can¬ 
not be cut down even partially, then a row of 
rather strong Privets might be planted on the 
side where the roots will have the best chance. 
The tops of the Privet should be drawn through 
the bottom of the hedge, and shortened back at 
varying distances, so that the young growth may 
fill up the bare places.—H. 

-Clip it to the shape of a high-pitched, 

thatched roof, that is, to the form (sectional 
view) of the letter A, or an inverted V. You 
will thereby give all the branches access to sun¬ 
shine and rains, and the result will be the 
thickening of the first 16 in.—J. D. 

Vinery. — East Dulwich. —The best form of 
Vinery is a lean-to, and if for early Grapes 
the roof should have a sharper angle than if 
for late Grapes. If attention as to watering 
can be paid to the border it will be best in¬ 
side, but if this cannot be done an outside 
border will be the best. The Vines may be 
planted 2 ft. apart at first, each alternate one 
being allowed to fruit the first three years, after 
which the others will come into good bearing, 
and will require all the room, that is, 4 ft. 
apart, those which have fruited being cut out. 
Sufficient heating power must be provided, as 
being in the end the most satisfactory, as well 
as the cheapest. 

Vallota Leaves Turning Yellow— Edgar.— 
If the plants flower satisfactorily, the fact of a few out¬ 
side leaves turning yellow neod not be considered detri¬ 
mental to their welfare. All bulbs do the same thing. 

Gumming Flowers. — How do the florists 
gum cut flowers to prevent the petals from falling?- 
A (J. (The best kind of material used for the purpose 
i named is what is termed “horticultural cement." Ob¬ 
tainable at any good London seed-house ; or gum arabic 
mav be used. Drop a little from a pointed stick into the 
centre or tube of the flower.] 

Rosea on the Manetti.— iFiM. —Surely you can 
toll where the buds were inserted. It is not likely Rose 
shoots would spring from any other part of the stock. 

! Situation for Roses — Geo. R. P. -See Gardening 
Illustrated, July 19. 

Fertilising Vegetable Marrows.—A. Broad- 
way.—This is not necessary, but it is sometimes done to 
secure a few fruit at a given period, and in the case of 
fruit intended for seed. 

Flowers in Bed-rooms —Is it in any wise delete¬ 
rious to health to keep flowers, either cut or in pots, in a 
bed-room? and, if so, what is the reason?— Curiosa. 
[Plants and flowers are injurious to health when kept 
elose in sleeping rooms. The reason is they exhale at 
night gases which are injurious to the system.] 

Coleus Leaves Falling off -ft C. M - The plant 
feels the loss of the warmth it had whilst in tho hands of 
the florist. Water freely, place in a sunny position, givo 
plenty of air, and pinch out the growing points of tho 
shoots. 

Herbaceous Plants from Seeds.— S. A. ft— 
Many kinds ir sown now will bloom next year. 
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Strawberries for Sheltered Garden - Igno¬ 
ramus.— Sir Charles Napier, Sir Joseph Paxton, Hericart 
de Thury, President. Plant at once in deeply dug well- 
manured soil. 

Clay’s Fertilizer.-^. C — 174, High Street, Homer- 
ton, London. 

Rose Cutting8. —P. D. —We know of no nurseryman 
who supplies these. Buy a few plants, they will always 
give a supply of cuttings aft rmi s. 

Jesm Blackburn, Yorkshire.- Apply to Mr. Bennett, 
Rabley, Herts ; or Mr. Canuell, Swanley, Kent. 

J. A. II., King*# Iload .—We see no reason why a house 
built in the position you name should not answer well. 
All dust and smoke from the ash bin must of course be 
shut out. 

AJD.- We do not recommend tradesmen. 

Petroleum and Ferns.--//. A. The fumes given 
from a petroleum lamp are decidedly injurious to Ferns. 

Names of Plants. Major General. - Arum Draoun- 
culus, considered as an insect-eating plant on account of [ 
the quantity off!ies the strong odour of its flowers attracts, j 

Propagated by’offsets from the base of the stein.- Josh 

Hou'dell .—Sedum spurium.- E.G.— Campahhlafragills, 

figured in Gabheniso, June 21, and the Creeping Toad- 

Flax, also figured, August 9.- Tulip.- The plant is a 

Tydieu of some kind ; the slip is Saxifraga umbrosa.- 

A. It.—I, Erigeron ; 2, llelichrysum ; 3, Armeria. We 
cannot tell their specific name from the scraps you send. 

//.—Red Rartsia (Bartsia odontites). - F. J. J/o,»v/iv/. — 

We reeived a letter from you, but no plants. 

Questions. 

524. -Treatment of Pelargoniums.— Plants of 
these cut back are now shooting again. What should ! 
now be done with them ?— Ignoramus. j 

625 — American Bliprht on Apple Trees. Will 

any of your readers supply a receipt for destroying the 
American hug on Apple trees ?—T. A. 

526. -Watercress in the Garden.— How can 
I cultivate Watercress in the garden?—A Constant 
subscriber. 

527. — Cucumber Blooms Falling: off. — My 
Telegraph Cucumbers this year in frames are failing from 
the flowers dying off. and ends of the fruit rotting, 
which, upon being cut open, is found to contain a number 
of white insects. The disease seems to originate in the 
bloom when the fruit is about 2 in. long. What is the 
cause and cure?—0. B. S. 

523.—Asters and Stocks for Winter — I wish to 
grew'a few Asters and Stocks in pots for winter bloom. 
Would any one give me a few hints as to their culture, 
time, place to sow, <fcc., and the sorts best adapted for 
the purpose ? —S. L. B. 

529 —Treatment of Auricula Seed —A few 
years ago I dug up a plant of the wild Auricula (yellow 
flower) ou a mountain in Switzerland. It flowered in the 
open garden here a few weeks ago. I have secured the 
seed, and keep it in the sunny part of the window', inside 
a room. The soil from which I dug up the plant was 
peaty and marshy, about 2500 ft. above sea level. When 
should the seed be Bown and how ? and w'hat treatment 
will the young plants require ?—T. C., Chistlehurst. 

530. —Hartshorn for Plants.— In what quantity 
should this be mixed with water for plants ?—H. J. Clark. 

531. — India-rubber Plants. — What treatment 
should these receive, the leaves of which get yellow or 
covered underneath with a yellowish scum?’-A dver¬ 
tiser. 

532. — Cucumbers not Fruiting 1 .—I have a finely 
grown Cucumber plant in a frame, but it bears only a 
plentiful crop of false fiowere—little or no fruit. What 
is the reason? I have a Vegetable Marrow the same.— 
M. L. J. 

633. —Renovating Gooseberry and Currant 
Bushes.— The garden of a house I have recently taken 
contains a fair number of old Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes which this year have scarcely borne any fruit. 
Had they better be rooted up? and, if so, when’should 
fresh ones be planted? Should these be cuttings? and 
what size ? and what would be the best kinds ? What 
would be the best shape to train them in ?—J. F. II. 

634. —Wood for Greenhouses.— Would “C.,” 
who wrote the article on greenhouse building at pages 
354 and 855, kindly say where quartering 3 in. by 2} in. 
may be had at Id. per ft. I have had to pay 2id- per 


ft. for it 2 in. by 2£ in., and as this is about the usual 
price charged, I am pure any of your readers who are 
building greenhouses would be glad to hear where the 
materials can bo obtained so cheaply.—S crewdriver. 

535.— Drying Rhubarb —Will “J. L." inform me 
where the drying apparatus he mentions can be procured. 
-K. 

636.— Achimenes Failing —Can any reader suggest 
why my Achimenes have gone off dwarfed and stunted ? 
I have kept them in a warm, well-shaded pit. -J. S. 

537. -Neglected Fruit Trees. I have just taken 
possession of a large garden; in which are a quantity of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Gooseberry, and Currant 
trees, all of which have been neglected and let run wild. 
What is the best thing to do with them?—A YoiNd 
Beginner. 

433. Edging for Kitchen Garden.— What is the 
best thing to plant for an edging to vegetable borders ? 
Box appears to harbour slugs.— Geo. R. F. 

539. — Pansies and Dahlias for Show.— Would 
any reader give the names of twelve of the best exhibi¬ 
tion Pansies and twelve best exhibition Dahlias.— vSuit- 
sckiher. 

540. _Lilies of the Valley to Bloom in Winter. 

— 1 have a small lean-to greenhouse heated with a flue, 
and am anxious to grow some Lilies of the Valley to 
bloom in November and December. Is this possible? Il 
so, when should they he planted to be grown with mode¬ 
rate heat? And any particulars as to cultivation will be 
much appreciated. -A. O. 


Salt as a Fertiliser.— There is a mistaken 
idea prevalent that it is contrary to. law to use 
salt as a fertiliser. This is a relic of the war of 
1812, when this use of salt, then an imported 
article, was forbidden as an improvident waste, 
tending to make it scarce and dear. The tradi¬ 
tion still survives, and is occasionally heard of 
from all parts of the country. There is no law 
to prevent any use we may wish to make of salt, 
and as a fertiliser it is not only largely used, but 
it is very beneficial to some crops. For Man¬ 
golds and field Beets, excepting the sweet varie¬ 
ties, and for field crops of Cabbages, 300 lb. per 
acre may be generally used witli benefit, sc-1 
tered on the soil as the young plants make their 
first appearance, or are first set out. Salt is fre¬ 
quently useful when mixed with an equal weight 
of plaster and applied at the rate of 200 lb. per 
acre to Clover or Grass early in May .—A merican 
Agricultural. 

A Happy Old Pear Tree.— At a recent 
entertainment in a school at Chicago a letter was 
produced written by Mr. Longfebow, in which 
le said, in .answer to a letter sent to him :—“ I 
can only send you and the boys and girls under 
your care a friendly salutation. To those who 
ask how I can write 1 so many things that sound 
as if I were as happy as a boy,’ please say that 
there is in this neighbourhood or neighbouring 
town a Pear tree planted by Governor Eudieott 
200 years ago, and that it still bears fruit not to 
be distinguished from the young tree in flavour. 
I suppose the tree makes new wood every year, 
so that some part of it is always young. Per¬ 
haps that is the way with some men when they 
grow old ; I hope it .is so with me. I am glad to 
hear that your boys and girls take so much in¬ 
terest in poetry. That is a good sign, for poetry 
is the flower and perfume of thought, and a per¬ 
petual delight clothing the commonplaces of life 
‘ with golden exhalations of the dawn.’ Give all 
my sympathy and my good wishes.” 


Daylight in Warehouses.— Chappuis’ Reflectors. 
—69, Fleet Street.—[AnVT.j 


I ELECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

J PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATTS for Amateurs 
ami the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed., 1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations.— Dale dfeC’RAMPTON, 4, Little Britain, E.C, 


The Orchardist. 

THE MOST COMPLETE WORK OX FRUITS IX THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A correspondent says “ I like your ‘ Orchurdist ’ 
much letter than any other English book on the subjec t. 
Yours contains three times the matter at one third the 
price.” Another says “ Everybody here in this Apple 
district quotes you always as the ‘ Oracle on Fruits,’ and 
refers to your invaluable ami well-thumbed ‘ Orchardist ’ 
with proud confidence. We all, espcciall} the Cle rgy, beg 



the favour of your determining for us the right names of the 
Apples despatched to you. . . . Eagerly shall we al 1 

be on the look-out for your obliging reply, snapping at it 
with as much interest as we always do at any articles or 
notices in The Garden, whenever is appended at the 
foot the name of J. Scott.” 

The above are samples of letters which are constantly 
being sent to the author. 

3s. 6d. free by post. 


From the Author, or from The Garden Office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Alpine Flowers 

FOR 

ENGLISH GARDENS. 

By WILLIAM ROBINSON, F. L. S. 

With numerous Illustrations. Price 12s. 



Specimen of Illustrations. 


“ People who profess to love beautiful Alpine plants, 
and suppose that a pile of rubbish of any sort and in any 
shape is worthy to be called a rockery, will modify tAmi- 
opinion after an hour’s enjoyment of this enteitami.-i; 
volume. When they have mastered the principles, the 
second part will be found of inestimable value for refer¬ 
ence, and they will in rlue time agree with us that, in 
giving this elegant volume to the British public, the 
author has added most substantially to our round of rural 
pleasures, and established a claim for personal regard in 
every tasteful British home.”— Gardener's Magazinc. 

London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.; The 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden 
W.C., and tlirough all Booksellers. 
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371 

climbing, for green¬ 


381 

house 

330 

373 

Gloire de Dijon 

381 

370 

Salvias and Veronicas 

374 

371 

Seed cleaning 

378 

380 

Slugs in gardens 

379 

379 

Solanums 

374 

381 

Strawberries, newly planted 

375 

371 

Sweet Williams 

372 

378 ! 
378 

Toads in gardens 

378 

378 

Tomatoes, ripening.. 

375 

379 

not growing 

330 


Tomato cookery 

379 


Turnips, late-sown 

375 

381 

Vegetable Marrows 

37o 


Vegetables in winter .. 375 

Vines in pots.373 

Vinery, form of 331 

Violas and Pansies, difference 
between.3SO 

Window plants in winter.. 376 

Wistarias, how to grow .. 370 

Illustrations. 

Begonias, silvery leaved .. 376 

Drac.'cna, a greenhouse .. 377 

Marvel of Peru 370 

Jasmine, the hardy white 369 
Paris Daisy, the .. .. 371 

Pear tree in pot .. .. 373 

Tuff hall, a giant .. .. 3S0 

Sweet Williams, group of 372 
Vine in pot.373 
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fcja SUTTONS’ 3 
SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 


With upwards of 350 Illustrations. 


Considered in relation to the Wants of other Cities and 
of Public and Private Gardena. 


By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 


G. WILCOX, 


8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


_ A T o mo r e P oisonous V inlet Powder. 

TO THE LADIES] 

Use Matthews's PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET 
For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, od. and Is. 
ROUSE A CO., Makers, 12 Wigmore St, London. 


SUTTONS’ IMPERIAL. The best Cabbage 
spring use. If sown in July and August it will prod 
lieautiful Cabbages for early spring use. Heads co 
shaped, very large, firm, and of mild flavour. 9d. 
ounce. Also:— 

Enfield Market. peroz. O 

Nonpareil. o 

Early Dwarf York. O 

Red Pickling' . 1 

ENDIVE 

May l>e sown in July or August on a warm border. 
Sut tons’ Extra Fine Green Curled, per oz. 1 

ONION. 

Giant Rocca. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS.- 

A Millson. Lead and Glass Merchants, 
, have always on the premises a large 


-Boote 

64, City 
stock at 


Athenaeum. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole than strangers.' 


_ This is the largest Onion in cultivation. 

*<metimes growing from 3 lb. to 4 lb in weight. It is of 
fine globular shape, very mild flavour, and keeps well. 
Our selected stock is particularly fine. Price Is. per oz. 

The following varieties sown in July and August will 
come to a very large size during the following spring and 
summer. 

Large Early Red Italian .. .. per oz. 1 O 

Large Eary White Italian .. „ l o 

Giant Late Red Italian. „ l o 

Giant Late White Italian. 10 

and other kinds. Also 

SUTTONS’ FLOWER SEEDS 

For Present Sowing. 

Desct iptiue Catalogue on Application. 


Saturday Review. 

“A dearly and cleverly written work, thoroughly 

illustrated. The Author is not bitten by any 

Gallic mania, but retains the keen love of nature, which 
is the safest and truest instinct of the horticulturist. 
Such is the energy, enthusiasm, and persuasiveness, that 
wo quite expect to hear of his chapter on Parisian under¬ 
ground mushroom culture (to which we must be coy. tent 


By CHARLES BALTET. 

Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


All Seeds post free (except Peas and Beans). All goods 
due - i; 3. cariiage free to any railway station in England 


Specimen of Illustrations. 

London : The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Gardeners' Magazine. 

“ Faris is the best knawn of any city in the world, and 
has been descrilied a thousand times, but this book 
contains quite a new and fresh revelation of its rural 
aspects and the results of it3 municipal economy. Its 
object is evidently to i stitute comparisons, and to 
establish conclusions with the strictest impartiality." 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

And by Special Warrant t > 

HI3 HOYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


By C. W. QUIN. 

Price 2s. Gd. 

A LL familiar with a garden know that 

one of the chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in this way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of “ Garden 
Receipts.” Great pains have been taken to make the 


T C. STEVENS'S HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


WORKS ON THE GARDEN , dr. 


The Art of Grafting and Budding. 


By CHARLES Baltet. N\ ith Illustrations ; extra 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Garden Receipts. Edited by Charles 

Quin. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

Cottage Gardening ; or Flowers, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, within 

’ J 15 miles or so of London, from 6 to 12 acres of 
good Land, suitable for vegetable culture, with house or 
good cottage.—Apply, “H. H. T.,” 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

brewings by Mrs. Dupfield, Noel Humphreys, Miss 
pierrepont, Miss Duffield. Mr. Fitch, and othir 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Ter Dozen.3s. 

Ter Fifty.10s. 

Per Hundred . 17 s. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London^W.C. 

' Digitized by CjOOCf l( 


T he sub-tropical garden 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden. 
Illustrations of all the finer plants used for this pi 
By W. Robinson, Editor of The Garden. Price 
THE Garden Office. 37, Southampton Street, < 
Garden, London, W.C. 


Macmillan & Co., London. 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c., &c. 

C & VAN TUBERGEN, Haarlem, 

• Holland.—Wholesale Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs 
will be sent free to the Trado on application to Messrs 
K. iSiLUEHifAD &, SON, 15 Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C. 

D ICKSONS &, CO., Nurserymen and 

Seedsmen, 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, on 
receipt of s : x postage stamps, will be glad to send blooms 
of some of their beautiful varieties of bedding Viola* and 
Tansies, so that thoso at a distance may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of making a selection for autumn planting. fata¬ 
le gut* and prices on application. 

T EA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largeit, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING <fe CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 


PEIRCE'S 

Garden, Field, Farm, Stable, Dairy, Laundry, 
and Household Requisites. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

1 7OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

? apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


Aquaria. 

T> KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

_Lv. Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. 1 ontederia 
ernssipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 

ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

QTICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

kU CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACK1TH <Sc CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack, 6 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 6 sacks 22s.. 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss-8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, <fcc. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 

Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

C AN be obtained in all sizes and qualities 

of BETHAM & SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E.C. B. & Son have always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 10-in., 20-in. by 
18-in., in 16-oz. and 21-oz. 



Unequalled Articles and Prices. 
Catalogues of over 500 Engravings gratis. 

ALFRED E. PEIRCE, 

Patentee and Manufacturer, 

405, Oxford Street, London. 


Do 


The process is easy and in 
tcresting. Ribbons, silks, 
TTTnQriXT’Q feathers, scarfs, lace, 
I U LAoVJiN O i, ra id, veils, handkerchiefs, 




Dyeing 


D 


YES. 


with 


or shawls can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes in a 
pail of water. 

JUDSON’S DYES, 
Twenty-four Colours, are 
told by all chemists, every¬ 
where, price Gd. per bottle. 

Be sure and get 

JUDSON’S DYES. 


c 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 

Exc lsior Gas Bath, £5 IOs 
Testimonials on a] p ication. Enclose Stamp.— O. SHREWS¬ 
BURY, 69, Old Bailey, and98, Barrington Rd., East Brixtor. 

J OHN EDGINUTQN & CO. (Established 

1805), MARQUEE, TENT, and FLAG MAKERS to 
the ROYAL FAMILY. MARQUEE, TENT, and SUED 
COVERINGS on hire for Horticultural Societies, Ac. 
TANNED GARDEN NETTING, Id. per Yard SCRIM, 
TIFFANY, PATENT SHADING, second hand BUNT¬ 
ING. &c. Sample book of Garden Specialities, free by 
post, 2stamps. J. E. & Co.’s Improved Garden Tent, 
6 ft. diameter, 5 ft. 6 in. walls, with table complete (in 
box), plain, 50s.; striped, 60s. The “GWYNFE ” PATENT 
HAMMOCK TENT COMBINED can be seen erected at 
48, LONG LANE, WEST SM1THFIELD, LONDON. 


T O be LET (Furnished), in October 

next, for six or eight months, during the absence of 
the owner abroad, CAUNTON MA OR. five miles from 
Newaik, Nottinghamshire, having good drawing and 
dining rooms, library, and boudoir, with twelve bed¬ 
rooms and four dressing-rooms, stables for ten horses, 
Ac. Caunton Manor is six miles from the Rutford ken¬ 
nels and within reach of the South Notts nnd Belvoir 
hounds. References will be required.—Apply to Rev. 
Canon Holk, Caunton Manor, Newark. 


C 'lISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

X many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it —Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., and 10s. Cd. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


R 


DEAFNESS. 

EV. E. J. SILVERTON’S great remedy 

_i for deafness and noises in the ears is too 

valuable to be overlooked by any person afflicted with 
tliis disease ; great numbers of people aro deriving bene¬ 
fit. 2/6 per box of every chemist and all wholesale Lon¬ 
don houses. Send for the Rev. E. J. Silverton’s “ Health 
■\dvocate” (free), Park Street, Nottingham. 

Dr. NICHOLS' 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, Ac.—8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ac. 

S SIMPLE AS A B C— Instanta- 

neous copies of letters, Ac., taken by the newly- 
invented HKKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
post free). -E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
Holborn, W.C. A.R.—Samples of Tann’s celebrated paper 
collars sent for Gd. 


Z 


RAILWAY GUIDE AND HOTEL 
DIRECTORY. 

In and out of every town without a second reference. 
ABC and every other system combined. Gd. monthly, 
of all booksellers.—Advertisements of hotels, Ac., re¬ 
ceived at Publishing Office, 11, Wellington St., Strand. 


E IMMEL’S aromatic 

OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable clis 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— EugeneRimmel, Perfumer, 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Conihiil, London. 
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Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, Gd ; post free, 8cL 

Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.-The best way 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents. Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any dilficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained w ith 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


tST SPECIMEN NUMBERS.-The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can bo sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the foliow*- 
in^ rates:— 

Per Year . 6s. 6d. 

Per Half-Year. 3s. 3d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, l^tl. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

(To be filled up by intending Subscriber?, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 

Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED 
for One Year, commencing _ 

/or which I enclose ___ for Cs 

Name ___ 

Address ___ 



DICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants & Horticultural Decorators, 
1128-9, HIG-EC HOLBORN, W.C. 

Every one possessing a garden should write for 

Dick Radclyffe & Oo.’s Illustrated Catalogue, 

Gratis and post free. 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Fems, Garden Requisi tes. Greenhouses, Conser¬ 
vatories. Conservatory Decorations. Fern Cases, Window Boxes, 
Horticultural E.o'aic.*, W.n 1 >w Gardening, and every Horticultural 
Req uisite 

128-9/ HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Date -- - 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
TiiOM-is SPANSWICK, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Stre.t, Coveut 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscription; to be add cssrrd 
to—"The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
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RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES. 

In gardens of every size bowers and summer- 


in the shape of glaring red brick sheds with 
naked slate roofs, forming offensive spots by 


woodman’s hut, in the annexed engraving, is 
a graceful example of what is meant. Here 


A SUGGESTION FOR GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES. 



> 


houses are desirable for many reasons, but 
unhappily such structures too often appear 


their blank formality, instead of forming, as 
they should do, objects of beauty. The 


Digitized by 


v Google 


is a structure sheltered from the sun and 
heat of summer or the bleak winds of 
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winter, or in which one might take tempo- 
rary shelter from a drenching shower. Let 
us compare, in imagination, this picturesque 
object with a shed of any kind having a 
bare prosaic roof, and there need be no hesi¬ 
tation in deciding at once in favour of the 
rustic hut Such a structure as that which 
has furnished the artist with a picturesque 
subject for his clever picture may, with a 
little taste, be put together easily and 
cheaply ; indeed, it need not involve a tenth 
part of the cost of the very ugliest brick 
shed. It is only necessary to get together, 
a sufficient number of rough unbarked 
poles or tolerably straight branches of any 
kind so that they are of sufficient dimen¬ 
sions, and these will form the chief part of 
th 3 material required. 

In order that the intended structure may 
be put together firmly and steadily a cir¬ 
cular shallow trench, from 9 in. to 12 in. 
deep, should be dug of the size required, 
leaving an undug space where the entrance 
is to be. A circle of about 10 ft. in dia¬ 
meter will be found a convenient size for a 
hut composed of waste timber of the kind 
above described. As the first step, in 
arranging the rustic timber-work, let three 
of the most suitable poles be selected, and 
when the thick ends have been placed 
firmly in the shallow trench, lean their 
points towards each other so as to meet in 
the centre, and then humour their knots or 
stumps of branches till they lodge firmly 
against each other. Two of the three poles, 
thus fixed in their places, should be on 
either side of the entrance, and the third in 
the middle of the back. Other poles may 
then be added in a similar manner till the 
circle is complete, all but the entrance, and 
the structure will then have assumed a 
well-defined tent-like form. The poles 
should be well wattled together with tou^h 
withies near the top, from the inside, in 
order to prevent the possibility of their 
slipping out of place. The next process 
may be an outside clasping, composed of 
the most gnarled and picturesquely crooked 
branches that can be got. This clasping 
should be placed about two-thirds of the 
height from the ground, forming a wreath 
of branch-work, passing close above the 
entrance, and well whipped on to the, main 
poles with tough withies. 

The pile may be further strengthened by 
adding another set of lean-to poles wher¬ 
ever the first set have not pretty well shut 
out the daylight. By this means crannies 
will be stopped, the external, wreath of 
branch-work will be still more firmly fixed 
in its place, and greater stability afforded to 
the whole structure. The shallow trench 
should now be filled up, inside and out, and 
firmly trodden down, when more earth may 
be heaped against the outside, to any height 
required, either for effect or for the purpose 
of affording more warmth and shelter to the 
interior. The structure will then be found 
sufficiently firm for a ladder to bo leaned 
against it for the purpose of completing 
the rustic roofing, which may be com¬ 
posed of sods of fibrous turf, and the 
cavity formed by the meeting of the poles 
at the top may be filled with stiff gravelly 
clay, which will form a central reservoir of 
moisture for the nourishment of the turf 
till a natural growth of Moss and Lichen 
furnish the rugged roof with other and more 
permanent tones of grey and green. The 


seeds of straggling picturesque weeds may 
also be scattered in the roofing turf, such 
as the common climbing Galium and many 
other hardy stragglers that do not require 
much moisture. These will soon form pic¬ 
turesque tufts and streamers, producing a 
wild and graceful crown of greenery in har¬ 
mony with the rugged fashion of the struc¬ 
ture. In the raised bank plants of Clematis 
Jackmani, C. flammula, C. lanuginosa, C. 
viticella, C. montana, and many others may 
be placed, and left to themselves to find 
their way among the weedy growths. A 
root or two of variegated Ivy may also be 
planted in the bank and left to trail down 
or climb upwards, as chance or the nature 
of the situation may invito. In spring a 
few seeds of Convolvulus major may be 
sprinkled in round the bases of the poles, 
and towards May perhaps a strong plant of 
Cobaea scandens might have a chance of 
making its way up and suspending its great 
purple bells among the other living features 
with good effect. The Virginian Creeper 
might also be planted in conjunction with 
the White Jasmine (Jasminum officinale) 
and its larger variety (which we figured last 
week). The yellow-flowered Jasmine (J. 
nudiflorum), too, might be planted to afford 
a little gaiety in winter. The pleasant task 
of setting up a picturesque hut in the gar¬ 
den would be more than repaid, if any re¬ 
ward beyond the mere enjoyment of the 
work were required, by the pleasure its aspect 
would not fail to give to others. Let any 
reader of Gardening take another look at 
our woodman’s hut, and say if it stood near 
a by-path through a pretty wood, and a 
travelling sketcher got a peep at it, whether 
he would not at once plant his camp-stool in 
a good position, take out his sketching 
block, make his moist colours accessible, 
and set to work at once; and thus the plea¬ 
sant day’s work of building the hut might, 
beyond its intended purpose of local use and 
ornament, furnish the subject of a picture, 
which, if wrought by a skilful hand, might 
prove an attractive gem at the next ensuing 
exhibition of the Boyal Academy, and fill 
the artist’s pocket with bank notes. There 
is a hut, formed with branches after this 
fashion, in the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, 
at Dublin, and in summer, when covered 
with the, large leaves of the Aristolochia 
Sipho, the effect is channing. N. H. 


The Rosy Stone Crop (Sedum specta- 
bile).—This is a most useful plant for flower- 
garden decoration. It flowers late in the season, 
when most of the summer-blooming plants are 
losing their beauty. Previous to its coming 
into flower, the glaucous foliage of this Sedum 
tends to give a pleasant relief to any high- 
coloured plant which may be near it. Its fine 
heads of rosy-purple flowers expand about the 
beginning of August, and remain for two months, 
and sometimes longer, in perfection. It is parti¬ 
cularly effective when placed in centres of beds, 
or in patches by itself in borders. Like others 
of its class, it withstands extreme cold, heat, or 
| wet, with impunity. I remember seeing it in 
magnificent order at Hampton Court some years 
ago, at which place it was principally planted 
under and around the largo spreading dense Yew 
trees in the flower garden. In this situation, as 
in the unshaded beds, the fine heads of flower, 
some of them 1 ft. across, were fully developed, 
high in colour, and perfect in every way. Not 
a great many plants will grow, and fewer still 
will flower, in such shaded places, and this 
Sedum, doing both to perfection, should secure 
general cultivation in like situations. A rich 
soil suits this Stonecrop best, but it thrives in 
nearly any compost. The stock may be easily 


increased by dividing the old crowns. Unlesi 
where a change is desired, it is not necessary to 
remove it annually. Cultivated in pots for late 
summer or autumn decoration of the greenhouse, 
or wherever hardy plants in pots may be needed, 
this variety has no equal amongst Sedums or 
succulents generally. In an 8-in. pot it produces 
from six to twelve spikes, and these, when fur¬ 
nished with their large heads, form a collective 
mass of bloom 3 ft. and 4 ft. in circumference. 
—J. M. 

Silver-leaved Edg ing Plant. —V eronica 
Candida is quite hardy, very beautiful, and 
easily propagated ; it would make a good match, 
as to size, for Golden Feverfew, but not as regards 
colour; for white and yellow never look well 
together. This Veronica is also a useful plant 
fer bedding or clumping ; its short deep purple 
spikes of flower, resting on a cushion of silver, 
have a beautiful effect. There are two plants in 
cultivation under the names of Candida and 
canescens, but whether they are distinct or not 
I am unable to say.—T. W.- 
Hardy Plants for a Dry Soil.— The 
following plants will be found to succeed in such 
a position :—Armeria in variety, Statice in 
variety, Vinca major and minor in variety. Pyre- 
thrum Tchiatchewi, Anthemis nobilis plena, 
Alyssum saxatile, Arabia albida, Antirrhinum 
majus, Wallflowers, Centranthus ruber, Ceras- 
tiums in variety, Pinks and Carnations, Campa¬ 
nula various, Lysimachianummularia, Rudbeckia 
liirta, Solidagos, Asters, Gypsopliila paniculata, 
Saxifraga in great variety, Sedums, Semper- 
vi vums, Thymus in variety, and Corydalis lutea. 
l’ca-fiowcred plants generally thrive well in dry 
soils. 

Hardy Annuals for Flowering 
beneath Standard Roses.— The following 
may be sown now and they should be hardy 
enough to stand the winter on a dry soil 
Sweet Alyssum, Limnanthes Douglasi, Lepto- 
siplion densiflorus, roseus, and lutcus; 
Nemophilas, Collinsia grandiflora, vema, and 
bicolor ; Silene pcndula, S. Armeria, Eschschol- 
tzia erocea, Godetia tenella and viminea ; Sapo- 
naria calabrica, Hymenoxys californica, Ionop* 
sidium acaule, and Gilia tricolor. 

White-flowered Feverfew (Pyrethrum 
serotinum).—This is, perhaps, the grandest of 
all hardy late autumn-blooming perennials. It 
grows to the height of 3 ft. or 4 ft., and blooms 
most profusely. The flowers measure from 2£ in. to 
3 in. across, and are pure white wi th a yellow centre. 
Planted in patches at the hack of herbaceous 
borders, in open spaces amongst dwarf shrubs, 
or in front of shrubbery borders, it is extremely 
effective. As soon as its beauty is over, it 
should be cut down and the ground about the 
roots stirred up and mulched. By spring it 
will have formed a large tuft, which, if more 
plants are wanted, should be divided. The divi¬ 
sions or offsets require no special treatment be¬ 
yond being set in rows in light rich soil, and 
planted out where they arc to remain after they 
are largo enough. This Feverfew may also be 
increased by means of seeds, but seeds seldom 
ripen in this country, as the plants flower 
late. 

Hardy August and September 
Blooming; Plants. —Among the finest of 
autumn-bloomingplants are the red-coloured Ane¬ 
mone japonica, and its beautiful white variety 
known as Honorine Jobert; the Michaelmas Dai¬ 
sies (Asters), also, afford some highlyJattractivo 
autumnal-blooming plants, among which tur- 
binellus, pyrenceus, Drummondi, Shorti, Novi- 
Belgi, Novre Anglite, lawis, and Its varieties, 
are the best. In many places the Arundo 
conspicua and Pampas Grass are also highly 
attractive in September, particularly the latter. 
The Snapdragon, too (Antirrhinum majus), will 
be found worthy of attention, as will also mpy 
sorts of Fuchsias, especially F. gracilis, which, 
for general purposes of decoration, is, we 
think, the best, being both very hardy and 
floriferous ; Coreopsis lancoolata is usually a 
mass of bloom late in summer, as are also such 
plants as Phygeliscapensis, Pyrethrum serotinum, 
a tall late-flowering species, Eupatorium pur* 
ureum, Helenium autumnale, the double Sun* 
ower (Helianthus multiflorus fl. pi.), a free 
flowering kind, the blooms of which are as 
large and as conspicuous, in most cases, as those 
of a yellow Dahlia, for which it forms a capital 
substitute. Several of the Stonecrops (Sedums) 
bloom freely in August and September, and 
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rank amongst the most attractive of hardy 
herbaceous or Alpine plants. We especially 
allude to the now well-known Sedum spectabile, 
which produces masses of rose-coloured flowers 
in abundance, as do also two distinct dwarf 
species known as Sieboldi and Ewersi. To the 
above might be added such perennials as Cory- 
dalis lutea, Gaura Lindheimeri, Stokesia cyanea, 
Polygonum cuspidatum and vaccinifolium, 
Statice latifoiia, and many autumn-flowering 
bulbs, among which may be mentioned Crocus 
Bpeciosus, many varieties of Colchicums, Stern- 
bergia lutea, Merendera Bulbocodium, and 
others. Some hardy annuals bloom freely during 
the latter months of the year, particularly if 
they are sown about the end of June or the middle 
of July, and such plants as the Saponaria and 
Marigolds keep flowering until cut off by 
autumnal frosts.—T. & 

Sowing: Flower Seed —Most hardy 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, will do better 
if sown in August than if the sowing be delayed 
till spring. Not only is it the most natural time 
for sowing, but the land is usually warmer and 
the seeds lie a shorter time in the ground before 
germinating, and they consequently produce a 
stronger and healthier plant, and they are less 
liable to be eaten off by insects ; and, lastly, 
much time is gained, for, instead of sowing the 
seeds in March, you have young hardy plants 
ready to put out. Seeds of hardy biennials and 
perennials are best sown in well-drained ground 
arranged in 4 ft. beds, with a track or alley 1 ft. 
wide between them, for the convenience of 
weeding, thinning, and lifting the plants. The 
soil Bhould be well worked, and if too dry should 
be well soaked with water twelve hours before 
sowing. They may either be sown broadcast, or 
in shallow drills across the beds ; the latter plan 
is the best, because it gives facilities for stirring 
the soil between the rows of small plants. The 
drills can be made by pressing a 4-ft. .rod or 
straight edge into the soil the required depth, 
accoiding to the size of the seeds ; £ in. will be 
deep enough for small seeds, and when the seeds 
are sown thinly in the drills, cover lightly with 
finely sifted soil. If the weather be hot and dry, 
shade by laying mats, or similar coverings, on 
the ground. If the patches be small, Rhubarb 
leaves will answer the purpose very well, and 
they are usually at hand ; they must, however, 
be removed as soon as the young plants appear. 
When annuals are sown in the spring in the 
borders where they are intended to remain, they 
are usually sown too thickly, and the thinning 
delayed too long, consequently they never 
attain their proper development—the flowers are 
poor, the growth weak, and the whole plant short¬ 
lived. This is the main cause why annuals are 
in many places so unpopular. If sown on good 
land, and such plants as Nemophilas, Saponarias, 
Ac., thinned out, so that every plant had not 
less than half a square foot to grow in, they 
would present a much more satisfactory appear¬ 
ance than they usually do.—H. 

Borders of Herbaceous Plants (see p. 
362).—There is an error in the way my article on 
herbaceous borders is arranged. Plan 1 is for both 
sunny and shady exposures, the plants for the 
first being given with reference numbers and the 
others without, as the two back rows would be 
omitted for a north -to-e&st exposure ; the other 
is for a south-to-west aspect only. For a large 
garden I thought the last would look best, as the 
clumps or masses of sorts would tell better on a 
large scale than single plants. “Nineteen roots 
of Crown Imperial ,Y should read “ (19) roots of 
Crown Imperial,” the 19 being a reference to the j 
place of the plant in the plan.—J. D. 

Boses on their Own Roots.— From I 
Rose plants raised from cuttings in the open air 
I have many yards of Rose hedges planted out, i 
and from their being all on their own roots, I am 
not afraid of a severe winter killing them, as j 
they shoot up again freely from the ground in 
spring. In forming pillar Roses, the best way of 
all for showing the queen of flowers in all her 
glery is to plant these hardy Roses to begin with. 
Some of the Noisette, Bourbon, and Hybrid 
China sections when planted out for pillars grow 
rapidly, and if well trained at the beginning 
form fane objects in two or three years. In the 
end of October of one year I put in about 600 
cuttings taken from pot plants of Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. They were inserted in 
pots, from six to eight cuttings being put 
m each pot, and the sou was made very light 


with red sand. They were placed at the bottom 
of a south wall, where they stood till far into 
the winter, when they had the advantage of a 
cold frame. In the beginning of June they 
were planted out in rows, and, m order not to 
disturb the young roots, each potful was planted 
out with the balls of earth entire. Some of these 
Roses showed very large and fine blooms in Sep¬ 
tember, .better than any of the same varieties 
that flowered in the summer, particularly 
Baroness Rothschild, La France, Jules Mar- 
gottin, Duke of Edinburgh, Madame Noman, 
and Boule de Neige. In striking Rose cuttings 
in the open air, success will be more certain if a 
small heel of old wood is attached to the cut¬ 
tings when inserting them in the soil, which, if 
of a strong loamy character, should be made 
very friable with plenty of sand.—W. T. 

Giant Hemp Trained as Standards, 

—This Hemp, trained to a single stem with a 
round head of waving shoots, lias a far better 
effect than any other plant trained stiffly would 
have. All we have to do is to stop the leading 
shoot. When the right height has been reached, 
pinch in the shoots that follow as may be neces¬ 
sary to form the head, gradually removing the 
branches from the main stem, except those 
required at the top for that purpose. Under this 
pinching process it is wonderful how rapidly 
the stems increase in size and strength. They 
brave the severest gales in autumn without 
support and without sustaining damage to any 
appreciable extent, and they have a pleasing 
gi aceful appearance.—H. 

Culture of Ixias, Sparaxis, &o.— 
Grown uuder glass, these flower iri March and 
April; out-of-doors in May, June, and July. 
They are amongst the most graceful, attractive, 
and beautiful of Cape flowering bulbs. They 
differ considerably in style and habit of growth, 
but being closely allied, they require the same 
cultural treatment. For in-doors, plant, from 
September to December, five or six bulbs in a 
5-in. pot, using a com] 


ipost of turfy loam, leaf soil, 
id. Make the soil firm about 


the bulbs, then place them in a cold pit or frame, 
plunging the pot in ashes, and withhold water 
till tne plants appear, and then give sparingly at 
first. The lights should not be kept on except 
during very wet or frosty weather. Early in 
March, when th9 plants have hiade some growth, 
they may be removed to the greenhouse, or 
where there is a very gentle warmth, and placed 
on a shelf close to the glass till in bloom. For 
out-doors, choose, if possible, a light loamy soil, 
thoroughly drained, and with a due south aspect; 
if backed by a wall or greenhouse, all the better. 
Plant the bulbs from September to February, at 
a depth of from 4 in. to 6 in., and 1 in. to 3 in. 
apart. The early plantings must be the full 
depth, and the later plantings need not be covered 
quite so heavily. As the roots should be kept 
as dry as possible during winter, the early plant¬ 
ings must be protected either with litter or with 
2 in. or 3 in. of dry leaves ; or the beds hooped 
over and protected with mats. The January or 
February plantings seldom require protection.— 
P. B. 
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Striking Cuttings. —Many find consider¬ 
able difficulty in striking tricolor Pelargoniums. 
The want of success with these, as compared 
with other kinds, is attributable to the cuttings 
not being put in at the most suitable time, and 
managed in the way best calculated to ensure 
their rooting. There is no way in which they do 
better than when put in about the middle of the 
present month. Inserting half-a-dozen cuttings, 
each in 6-in. pots, placed in the open air right 
in the full sun, drain the pots in the usual 
manner, and fill them up with ordinary loam 
sifted, to which add one-half sand ; take the 
cuttings off and prepare them for putting in by 
removing the bottom leaves, leaving three or four 
at the top, according to the size of the cutting, 
remembering that the larger the cutting, pro¬ 
vided it be not too rank in growth, and soft, the 
better plant it will generally make in a limited 
time. Before putting them in allow them to lie 
on the potting bench for a day, as is usual with 
the ordinary varieties, so as to allow the base to 
dry up a little. When they are inserted press 
the soil tightly to them and give a sprinkling of 
water. The principal advantage in striking these 
variegated kinds of Pelargoniums out-of-doors at 
this season is that they will bear a good deal 
more water without danger of rotting than can 


be given to them at a time of the year which 
necessitates their being struck in pits or frames 
either with or without artificial heat; the great 

( Joint gained is that they do not lose so many 
eaves, that they root quickly, and that they 
make strong plants before autumn, much better 
calculated to stand the winter than would other¬ 
wise be the case. The earlier in the summer 
suitable cuttings can be got the better they will 
succeed managed in this way. A dozen plants 
rooted thus early, and kept on growing slowly 
through the winter, will, at bedding-out time, fill 
as much space as double the number of late- 
struck small plants. The fine old Lobelias of 
the c&rdinalis section are not now nearly so much 
grown as they deserve to be. If these and some 
other similar-habited subjects were used in suffi¬ 
cient number amongst bedding plants of more 
procumbent habit, much of the objectionable 
formality of the latter would be avoided. They 
are easily grown, easily wintered, and more 
effective in appearance. There are now a number 
of fine hybrids varying much in the shade of 
their flowers, and also in their size and substance. 
It is well for those who purchase new expensive 
varieties of Dahlias to strike a few cuttings of 
each at this time, as it sometimes happens that 
the old roots perish in the winter, in which case 
cuttings struck now will supply their place, and 
will often produce cuttings m spring more freely 
than the larger roots. They should be taken off 
at a joint similarly to the spring cuttings, insert¬ 
ing them singly in 3-in. pots, with a little drain¬ 
age in the bottom, and filling with fine sandy 
soil, with a little sand on the surface. Keep 
them under bell-glasses or in the garden frame, 
shaded from the sun, and sufficiently moist to 
prevent their flagging. In this way they will 
root through the pots and not require more room, 
as they will get sustenance from the roots that 
thus get into the soil th ough the little pots, the 
latter getting quite filled with the tubers. When 
the tops are ready for removal in the autumn, 
the pots with the roots in them will merely 
need putting in a dry place out of the reach of 
frost. 

Manuring the Garden.— Loam of any 
kind or colour is the best for gardening purposes; 
it only requires to be well laboured by occasional 
trenching, dug at least once in tho season, and 
hoed frequently to keep the surface loose. But 
as it is, like other kinds of soil, liable to be ex¬ 
hausted by cropping, it must be kept in heart by 
occasional dressings of manure. Obtaining suffi¬ 
cient supplies of manure is one of the greatest 
difficulties which tho cottager has to encounter, 
especially if he keep neither cow nor pig ; and 
unless he lives by the side of a free common it 
is not in his power, nor is it worth his while to 
trouble himself with either, except under cir¬ 
cumstances hereafter alluded to. But an indus¬ 
trious man may collect as many matters of one 
kind or other as may be sufficient to dress one- 
third, or at least one-fourth, of his ground once 
a year. For this special purpose he should have 
a hollow pit or place between his house and gar¬ 
den, into which every kind of drainage from the 
former and refuse from the latter should be 
thrown. To this may be added all sorts of litter 
and cattle-droppings from the lanes, roads, or 
commons, together with ashes, lime-rubbish, 
marl, or chalk—all which, when thrown together 
and turned once or twice till sufficiently rotten, 
will be found excellent manure. As the success 
of a cottager’s garden depends solely on his 
ability to keep his ground in heart, every exer¬ 
tion must be made to secure this advantage ; and 
if, at any time, he happens to have more of any 
kind of crop than he wants for the immediate use 
of himself and family, this he should exchange for 
some kind of dressing; or, if he sells it, the 
sum should be laid out in the purchase of good 
manure for his garden, for, by such exchange or 
purchase, he will bo sure to reap a double advan¬ 
tage. Another thing which the cottager who is 
short of dressing should be aware of is, that 
manure in a liquid state is most effective. When 
single plants, as Cabbages, or a bed of seedlings 
of the same, or of any other k ad, require water¬ 
ing, manured water—that is, mch as had some 
kind of dung steeped in it—should be used. 
The drainage from dunghills is most valuable 
for such purpose, if not too strong; but its 
strength is easily reduced by the addition of a 
portion of clear water. In some countries, where 
the soil is dry sand, the cultivators have cess¬ 
pools sunk on purpose for making this liquid* 
dressing, which answers the intention admirably, 
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and by the knowledge and application of such 
means, fine crops of kitchen vegetables may be 
produced.—M. 


FRUIT. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES IN POTS. 
It is surprising to see the vigorous growth and 
fin? fruit of reach trees in 11-in. pots ; for 
owing to the compost being rammed down, a 
large quantity of nutriment is compressed in a 
small space. I may as well, however, state, 
once for all, and for all descriptions of fruits, 
that if fewer and larger trees be required, larger 
pots may be employed ; thus 13, 15, and 18 in. 
pots may be used with equal success. A Peach 
or Nectarine tree may thus, in two or three 
years, be made capable of bearing many dozens 
of fruit; but I must confess that my taste in¬ 
clines to small prolific trees, because one can 
have greater variety in a small space, and small 
trees are pretty and easily looked over, so that 
each leaf and bud, each blossom and fruit, is 
known. 

If Peach trees already in pots, and in a bear¬ 
ing state, can be purchased, so much the better, 
for then a year is saved ; but these are more ex¬ 
pensive than either “ maiden ” or “cut down” 
trees, the cost of which is generally about 2s. to 


forth a fewer number of shoots than seven, the 
tops of all should be pinched off early in June ; 
each shoot will then put forth three or more 
young shoots ; all that are not required to form the 
tree must be pinched off in the same way as 
laterals, leaving seven, or, if the tree be vigor¬ 
ous, nine shoots to each tree. These trifling mani¬ 
pulations are easy to do, but difficult to describe ; 
so, to make the matter as clear as possible, let 
us place a young tree before us early in June with 
five branches, each 12 in. in length ; then let us, 
with a sharp penknife, shorten each branch to 
9 in. ; then, at the end of June, let us take the 
same tree in hand, and we shall find that each 
shortened branch has put forth two or three 
shoots; wo must pinch these so as to leave on 
four branches two, and on one only one, making 
nine shoots, which as they grow should have 
their laterals pinched off regularly ; they will 
then make vigorous trees in one summer, and 
form an abundance of blossom-buds. No other 
pruning is necessary the first season, and if 
abundant ventilation and syringing daily have 
been attended to, the fruit buds will, towards the 
end of August, begin to be fully developed. The 
experienced gardener can at once distinguish 
them ; such a person may prune his trees early 
in October. Let me endeavour to tell how to 
distinguish a fruit bud, which, by the way, is 
the only bud to prune down to. 

Well, then, generally—or “general always,” 



Half-standard Orchard-house Peach tree. 


2s. 6d. each. I may here state that “cutdown” 
trees are two years old, and if nice healthy trees 
with fully-ripened shoots can be found, they are 
better than “ maiden ” trees ; but as they are 
not often to be met with, I will first give the 
treatment required by one-year-old or “ maiden ” 
trees. 

These have one shoot, more or less vigorous, 
which should be well furnished with buds 
towards its base. This shoot must be cut clean 
off with a sharp knife at the seventh bud from 
its base, and the tree then potted in the same 
compost recommended for Apricots, in the same 
sized pots, and at the same season, being towards 
the end of October or early in November.* The 
following summer every bud will, or ought to, 
produce a shoot. If there are seven shoots, the 
tree is formed for the season ; they need not 
have their tops pinched off, but will merely re¬ 
quire the laterals (small side shoots) pinched off 
to within two buds of their bases, as soon as they 
are 4 in. long. This will induce the ripening of 
the shoots, so that by the end of the summer 
they will be full of blossom buds. At the end 
of August the point of each shoot should be 
pinched off, and they will then only require the 
annual pruning, either in autumn or in spring, 
for which directions are given. If the tree puts 

* This season is recommendod, but it may be departed 
from, for my Peaches and Nectarines are sometimes not 
potted till March, yet they make flue growth. 


as a foreign friend expresses it, when he wishes 
to say anything that invariably takes place— 
towards the base of each of your seven or nine 
shoots you will find four or five pointed single 
buds covered with their brown coat; these are 
leaf-buds. Next to these, and higher up the 
shoots, are triple buds—a plump silver-coated 
one on each side, and a thin one in the centre. 
These plump silvery buds are blossom buds, and 
the central one a leaf-bud, which produces a 
shoot so necessary to the well-being of the 
blossom-buds, that without it they would be 
abortive. Be sure to have on each shoot, if pos¬ 
sible, nine to twelve of these triple buds, and 
cut off the shoot close to one of them ; if this 
cannot be found at the proper place, so 
as to be able to form the foundation of a nice, 
regularly-shaped, bush-like tree, cut off the 
shoot at a leaf-bud. If the leaves be pruned in 
autumn the buds are difficult to distinguish ; it 
will therefore be better for the beginner not to 
prune his Peach and Nectarine trees till Feb¬ 
ruary, or early in March, when every bud will 
plainly show its character. The blossom-buds 
oy that time will have opened their silvery coat 
and the bright pink will be peeping out. If the 
shoot be cut off at a single blossom-bud, it will 
die down to the next leaf-bud ; this must there¬ 
fore be carefully avoided. 

Let us now proceed with the culture of our 
maiden tree. A season has passed ; it is early 
spring, say the middle of February, and our 
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tree, with its nine branches of the last summer’s 
growth, is before us. Three of these should be 
cut down to within five buds of their bases, to 
give a supply of young shoots for the succeeding 
year, and six should be cut down so as to leave 
on each branch ten or twelve triple buds. These 
are the fruit-bearing branches for the present 
season, and so it must be every year; a few 
branches, say one-third, must be cut in closely 
on opposite sides of the tree to give young shoots, 
and the remainder left as above to bear fruit. 
Those shoots that have borne fruit will often re¬ 
quire to be cut out to make the tree dwarf and 
prevent its becoming naked, as the spurs die 
after bearing, unlike those of the Apncot and 
Plum, which continue to bear fruit for many 
years. Much will depend upon the sort culti¬ 
vated and the vigour of the tree. One thing 
must be borne in mind—do not let the tree 
become bare of young shoots towards its base, 
or tall and straggling. If pruned in spring, the 
nature of everybud may be seen, and the tree 
formed, by the proper use of the knife, into a 
fruitful beautiful bush.* From twelve to fifteen 
leading shoots should be left, in summer, on each 
tree wmen in a full bearing state. 

I have thus endeavoured to follow the maiden 
tree to its fruiting state. The cut-down tree, 
which should have four or five branches, should 
be potted in autumn and pruned in early spring. 
Each branch must be shortened to 6 in. ; these 
will put forth numerous young shoots, w’hich in 
June should be thinned out with a sharp knife, 
leaving nine or more shoots to be pruned the 
following spring, as above directed. If trees in 
pots three or four years old in a bearing state can be 

S urchased, it is a saving of time ; for if they 
e potted before April a crop of fruit may be ex¬ 
pected the ensuing summer. In such trees, the 
shoots intended to bear fruit, and covered w r ith 
triple blossom-buds, may be shortened to ten 
buds, and those which are to make young shoots 
for the next year’s bearing should be shortened 
to five buds. 

Summer Pinching. — A Peach or Nec¬ 
tarine tree of the usual bush-like form, two, 
three, or four years old, may be potted in the 
autumn. In March its shoots should be shor¬ 
tened to about half their length, forming the tree 
into a round bush. In May it will put forth 
voung shoots. As soon as six or eiglit leaves 
have been made the shoot must be pinched off, 
leaving five leaves exclusive of one or two small 
leaves at the base of the shoot, which are with¬ 
out buds : every shoot must be thus operated 
on. In eight or ten days fresh shoots w ill l>e 
put forth ; these may be allowed to grow until 
they have made ten or twelve leaves, and the 
shoots pruned down to five or seven leaves. I 
cannot impress too much upon the cultivator 
that the first pinching is the most important, 
and by this operation the shoot treated is pro¬ 
vided with bloom buds for the succeeding sea¬ 
son. Thus the after-pinching is more for the 
purpose of regulating the tree, for the admission 
of sun and air, and for the production of a pro¬ 
per and symmetrical form. The orchard-house 
must not be crowded with foliage, and the cul¬ 
tivator will see the positive necessity of appar¬ 
ently severe pruning until the middle or end of 
July. If the pinching be continued till the end 
of August, a great number of shoots w'ill be a 
mass of blossom-buds, without a terminal shoot 
or leaf-bud ; and although they may be cutout, 
and yet leave more blossoms than the tree can 
carry on to a fruiting state, it is as well to have 
most of the spurs with a terminal shoot or leaf- 
bud. If bush-trees are in very large pots, or 

S lanted in the borders of a large house, and it is 
esired to have them increase more rapidly in 
size than pinching to three leaves will lead to, 
the pinching should be at the sixth or eighth 
leaf, leaving five or seven in every operation in¬ 
stead of three. This is applicable to all kinds of 
fruit-trees under summer pinching, when large 
trees are wished for. My trees, under this 
pinching, are sturdy bushes, full of blossom-buds 
and quite pictures of robust health, and the fruit 
they bear is alw’ays large and high-coloured, 
owing to its full exposure to the sun. In March 
it is good practice to thin out some of the nume¬ 
rous blooming spurs and clusters of blossoin- 

* When the trees are in a bearing state, many short 
spur-like shoots, from 4 in. to 0 in. long. will be maile 
every season on the stein and towards the liaso of the 
principal branches. These will be generally covered with 
single-blossom buds and a terminal leaf-bud ; they may 
be removed if too much crowded, but never shortened. 
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buds with a sharp penknife ; otherwise the trees 
will be too much crowded with blossoms. This 
thinning out may also often be done in summer 
with advantage, for if the trees grow very luxu¬ 
riantly, the young shoots become crowded, and 
the thick mass of leaves shades the fruit too 
much : in such cases the young shoots may be 
thinned out in the month of July, much to the 
advantage of the tree. 

General Culture. — In large houses the 
most eligible form of tree to plant in pots is the 


-..v, tsviug wmuiuu, me snoots are not sc 
gross as those on trees planted in the ground, 
the sap does not rush to the top so rapidly,’ 
leaving the lower branches in a weakly state ; 
in fact, it seems more regularly distributed, so 
that for many years a pyramidal Peach or Nec¬ 
tarine tree, in a pot from 15 in. to 1$ in. in dia¬ 
meter, will gradually increase in beauty, and by 
the simple operation of pinching all the young 
shoots formed during the summer, to two, three* 
or four leaves, a fruitful and beautiful pyramid,’ 
10 ft. or more in height, may be formed. Such 
trees, placed among others planted in the bor¬ 
ders, are most ornamental, showing, as they will 
do if attended to, perfect cultivation. The health 
and fertility of such trees is kept up by giving 
them every season some fresh food in the shape 
of a rich compost formed of loam (if tenacious, 
all the better) and manure, thoroughly decom¬ 
posed, in equal quantities This operation should 
be performed about the last week in October, by 
removing the surface soil—genei ally a network 
of fibrous roots—to a depth of 4 in. or 6 in., and 
replacing it with fresh compost of the descrip¬ 
tion just given. The most important matter 
connected with the culture of trees in pots is 
keeping their roots dry duringthe winter months, 
so that they are not too much excited (they are 
never at rest) ; the shoots then become dry and 
ripe, and in a fit state to put forth their blos¬ 
soms in spring, which, owing to the trees not 
being subjected to the great atmospheric changes 
incident to the open air in an English winter, 
they do with great vigour. To make success 
doubly sure, this dryness of the soil in the pots 
must be strictly attended to. The trees should 
be well watered when top-dressed, and again be¬ 
fore the middle of November ; they may then, 
if in the large pots I have mentioned, remain 
without water till early in March, when the 
blossom-buds begin to swell. Many failures in 
the pot culture of fruit trees have occurred from 
the fears entertained by cultivators that trees 
must always have their roots iji a soil saturated 
with moisture—the great evil of our English 
climate, for if the roots of our fruit trees in the 
open air could be kept from the heavy rains of 
our winter months, we should have much 
greater success in the culture of the more deli- 
cite kinds of fruit. 

Before I leave the subject of pot culture I 
must mention the necessity of giving the trees 
extra food during the summer months. This is 
best done by placing on the surface of the mould 
in the pot a layer of some rich compost, about 
3 in. in depth at the outside, and made concave 
round the stem of the tree, or round the rim of the 
potssloping to the stem of the tree, so as to retain 
water. This compost may consist of manure 
chopped into small pieces, and saturated with 
liquidmanure ; or horse-droppings from the roads, 
and kiln-d ust* from a malt-house, equal quantities, 
also saturated with liquid manure ; the latter 
compost is the most valuable surface-dressing 
ever invented, for not only do the roots of Peach 
trees come to the surface to feed upon it, but 
Vines, if dressed with it, show extraordinary 
vigour. If a Vine in a pot has a dressing of it 
from G in. to 8 in. deep (this must, of course, be 
supported by pieces of slate stuck inside the 
rim), the roots ascend rapidly, and seem to de¬ 
vour it with avidity, so that by the autumn a 
mass of this compost on the surface of the soil in 
the pot, in which a Vine has been growing all 
the summer, will be found a complete mass of 
fibrous roots, hard and compact, the virtue of 
the compost being seemingly absorbed.--^Rivers s 
“ Orchard House ” (new edition). 
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top of the Nuts put 3 in. or 4 in. of Cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse. Keep the jars in a cool, dry place. 
I have kept Nuts fresh in this way till new ones 
came in. \\ alnuts may be kept in the same way, 
and would be quite fresh at Christmas, but 
they do not keep good so long as Filberts or Cob 
. uts. I do not recommend the use of salt, as 
it invariably goes damp, and if the Nuts get 
damp they begin to grow, and are then bitter 
and uneatable.—D. 

Gathering Pears. - A Pear is a very 
delicate fruit, not only in the handling, but 
otherwise in securing the crop. If picked too 
early like all or most fruits, it will shrink, re¬ 
main hard or tough, and almost tasteless. If 
permitted to remain on the tree till ripe, the 
fight and warmth—in other words, the sun— 
will, the fruit being dead ripe, evaporate its 
aroma, thus lessening the flavour as well as the 
juiciness. This is less the case w'ith the thick- 
skinned specimens. A bruised Pear will soon 
perish. It therefore wants careful hand-pi 


common Mulberry is flat and sweet; but this 
has a fine sprightly acid taste, as finely combined 
as lemonade. 


VEGETABLES. 
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and careful handling all the way through till it 
is sold or used. If kept in the light, and where 


Autumn and Winter Cucumbers.— 
For late autumn and winter bearing sow now 
one or more of the following varieties of Cucum- 
bers, vi^ Telegraph, Masters Prolific, and 
Munro s Duke of E?inburgh. The last-named 
is a great bearer, but tho Telegraph produces 
the longest and handsomest fruit. Plant oach 
seed in a 3-in. pot in a compost of rich turfy 
loam and leaf-mould in equal proportions, and 

nilinrrA fVin nnffl in anmn £ _ 
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as it is not necessary to hurry them, but it is 
important to have strong vigorous plants grown 
without any kind of check. It is well also to 
raise a few more plants than will be required, as 
in that case one has the chance of selecting 



Pyramidal tree »f Rivera'. Early Vork Peach. Burh-traim, 1 Elruge Nectarine tree In pot at Sarrbridgerrorth. 


Preserving Nuts.— Gather them on a fine 
day, and lay them out in the sun for a couple of 
days till thoroughly dry ; then store them in 
large earthenware or stone jars with lids, .and on 

# Be sure to have kiln-^fus^ notjnalt-ci 
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warm, whether picked or on the tree, evapor 
"” 11 i, and decay be accelerated. Kee] 


tion will go on, ana aecay oe accelerated. Keep, 
therefore, in a dark, cool place, neither too damp 
nor too dry, and be sure that the air is not 
charged with any foreign odour, as the Pear 
readily absorbs such odour. It is this impurity 
of the air that so often makes the difference in 
the same sort. A perfectly pure air, with dark¬ 
ness and coolness to slowly ripen and develop 
quality without evaporating it, is whatis wanted, 
especially in the more delicate kinds. It will 
pay richly to give this attention. As to the 
time of picking, there are signs to direct us. The 
change in the colour is one, but is only to be 
trusted in experienced hands. The most common 
sign, and a safe one, is the readiness of the fruit 
to part from its twig, which it will do by lifting 
the Pear. J 

The Neglected Mulberry.— Mr. Beecher 
says in the Christian Union that Mulberries are 
a very much neglected fruit; there is no better 
fruit tree for children than the Downing’s Ever- 
bearing Mulberry. One of them will bear fruit 
for eight or ten weeks steadily, constantly ripen¬ 
ing, and pleasing all the fowls and turkeys, and 
children and old folks. He would rather have 
this Mulberry to-day than a Strawberry, The 


strong plants only, and in any given number 
raised there will always be a small percentage of 
weakly ones. In growing early and late Cucum¬ 
bers, there should be a thorough command over 
the heating power, especially the bottom-heat 
and as regards the latter 75° should not be much 
exceeded if steady and continuous bearing be de¬ 
sired. Where the autumn and winter supply 
has to be obtained from one house, leave three 
plants—one in the middle and one at either 
end—altogether uncropped through the autumn 
by pinching off all fruits as soon as they show 
themselves, and keeping the growth pinched 
back moderatoly close at the same time. The 
advantages of this plan wfill be seen when about 
Christmas the exhausted plants are pulled up, 

g iving those left room for development. Cucuni- 
ers do not require a great depth of soil in which 
to start—from 9 in. to 12 in. will be ample ; but 
what they do require is very frequent top-dress- 
mg, at least once a week. They require a good 
deal of moisture both at the root and in the at¬ 
mosphere, and frequent top-dressing not only 
supplies fresh food to the roots in small quanti¬ 
ties as required, but it freshens up, and by pre¬ 
venting stagnation, purifies the atmosphere of 
the house at a time of year when much ventila- 
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tion cannot be given without too great a sacrifice 
of heat. Where good loam can oe had, full of 
fibre and free from wireworms, it should always 
form the main bulk of the compost used, adding 
soot or any other stimulating substance to enrich 
it where necessary, bearing in mind that although 
light, rich soils may produce rapid growth at 
first, yet when the pinch comes the plants often 
fail, while others grown more slowly in heavier 
soil will have continued bearing freely, and have 
furnished fruit in a satisfactory manner.—E. 

Mushroom Culture ±n Cellars.— This 
mode of growing M’^urooms in cellars is very 
successfully pursued by Mr. Hudson at Gunners- 
bury House, in the cave-like recesses of an un¬ 
used cellar, and without the slightest heat ex¬ 
cept that derived from the stable manure used in 
forming the beds. In this way large quantities 
of excellent mushrooms may be obtained through¬ 
out the greater part of the year, and it is more¬ 
over a profitable mode of utilising such nlaees, 
which often exist in connection with old man¬ 
sions.—G. 

Little Wonder Pea. —ThiB is a first class 
dwarf Pea and one well suited for small gardens, 
for while it requires very few sticks and grows 
only 2 ft. high, it is covered with a load of fine 
pods equal in quantity to many of the tall 
sorts.—G. 1 

THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

September 1.—Sowing Mignonette in pots 
and a large breadth of Spinach for winter use. 
Putting in cuttings of Heliotropes to furnish 
blooms in winter. Potting Pelargoniums and 
late-struck Fuchsias. Clearing off Onions and 
placing them in Vineries cleared of fruit to dry 
ready for roping. Renovating the linings round 
Cucumber and Melon frames. Gathering Wil¬ 
liams’s Bon Chretien Pears, and putting stakes 
to all fruit trees that require them. 

Sept. 2 .—Sowing Mustard and Cress ; also 
Red and White turnip Radishes. Putting in 
cuttings of bedding Pelargoniums, Ageratums, 
and Lobelias. Taking up and storing away whilst 
perfectly dry Paterson’s Victoria Potatoes. 
Earthing up Celery ; also putting a little soil 
round Leeks. Forking over tho surface of the 
ground between late planted Cauliflowers, in 
order to admit the rain. Giving Peach and 
Nectarine trees on open -walls a good washing 
with the garden engine, to keep them free from 
iv1 spider and other insects. Gathering Lord 
Sul held Apples and ripe Tomatoes. 

Sept, 3.—Thinning Tumi vs and Spinach. 
Planting out Coleworts from .July sowings to 
«o no into use in winter. Making Mushroom 
beds and spawning others at a declining tempe¬ 
rature of 85'. Forking the surface of the ground 
l>etween newly-planted Cabbage and Broccoli 
plants. Stirring the soil between late Peas, 
Spinach, and Turnips. Clearing off Peas and 
Broad Beans, and preparing the land for other 
crops. Potting a batch of Carnations and 
Picotees; also Czar and Neapolitan Violets for 
early blooming. Tying Chrysanthemums and 
watering them with guano water. Gathering 
Summer Thorle, Golden and Kerry Pippin 
Apples and Pond’s Seedling Plums. Watering 
Lettuce, Endive, and other salad crops, in order 
to keep them growing and render them crisp. 

Sept. 4. —Cleaning and roping Onions when 
the weather is wet. Picking over Potatoes and 
sorting out seed and bad ones. Washing shelves 
and pots. Cutting shreds, labels, and* pegs. 
Cleaning out tho fruit rooms ready for storing 
away fruit. 

Sept. 6. —Sowing a batch of Osborn’s Early 
Forcing French Beans in pots for a supply at 
Christmas. Putting in Ageratum and Helio¬ 
trope cuttings for winter blooming. Rolling 
gravel walks after rain. Removing runners and 
weeds from Strawberries in pots which are 
intended for forcing and placing them farther 
apart so that they may lie fully exposed to air 
and sun and their crowns become more hardened. 
Thinning Turnips and July-sown Carrots ; also 
late-sown Mignonette. Digging borders ready 
for planting Cauliflowers and Lettuces. Shifting 
• a portion of Cinerarias and Primulas to warmer 


quarters. Earthing up Celery. Gathering Coe’s 
Golden Drop and Kirke’s Plums ; also Williams’s 
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Sept. 6 .— Planting Lettuces and Endive in 
borders so that they can be conveniently covered 
with spare frames during winter. Pruning 
Laurels and other shrubs which require it. 
Stripping leaves from Cabbage stumps in order 
to got sprouts for the winter. Making a new 
Mushroom bed and turning more manure for 
others. Gathering Louise Bonne of Jersey and 
Jersey Gratioli Pears. 

Flowers. 

Pansies in Beds.— Amongst hardy 
border flowers few are more generally grown or 
appreciated than the Pansy. It is one of those 
flowers that require but little attention, but, as 
it will grow almost anywhere, even the small 
amount of care required to bring it to the highest 
point of perfection is not always bestowed upon 
it. A bed of seedling Pansies is easily obtained, 
and if the seeds be saved from good flowers, the 
mass of bloom, so beautifully diversified, has 
a charming effect. The first or second week in 
September is a good time either to soyr seeds or 
put in cuttings of the named sorts. Thoso who 
have the convenience of glass-lights or hand¬ 
glasses, would do well to sow the seed or plant 
the cuttings in shallow boxes or pans, and place 
them under glass ; not that the seeds will not 
vegetate or the cuttings strike roots in the open 
ground, but they will do better under glass. In 
sowing the seeds fill the pans nearly full of a 
compost consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and sand 
in about equal parts, the loam predominating a 
little ; make the surface quite level, then sprinkle 
the seeds thinly over it, and just cover them 
with fine soil. The same compost answers well 
for cuttings, and these should be taken from the 
centre of the plants. The smallest growths strike 
roots most readily ; the strong-flowering stems 
take a long time to form roots, and are seldom 
satisfactory. When the seedling Pansies are 
large enough to handle, prick them out in fine 
sandy soil on a level surface, and do the same 
with the young plants raised from cuttings ; 
plant out about 3 in. apart until they are well 
rooted, when they may bo planted out in the 
beds or borders prepared for them. The Pansy 
likes a cool soil and climate, and though our 
garden soil is very light and sandy, on a gravelly 
subsoil, and the air is hot and dry, we grow 
Pansies very successfully. A well planted bed 
will last in flower from March until frost comes. 
Tho preparation of the ground for a bed should 
be done in September. Trench it 2 ft. deep and 
well manure with cow manure, the best for this 
purpose. The surface of tho bed should be 
lightly forked over two or three times when it 
is dry. All the attention required after this is 
merely keeping the ground free from weeds and 
occasionally stirring the surface. Pansies pro¬ 
duce flowers in succession, and so freely that 
they will ultimately come quite out of character. 
As soon, however, as it is perceived that the 
flowers are deteriorating by the beltin''becoming 
imperfect, nearly all the blooms should be pinched 
off, and the shoots should be pegged down close 
to the surface of the ground, having previously 
placed some rotten manure on the surface, and, 
if the weather be dry, give a good soaking of 
water. The next flowers produced after this will 
be of good quality. This same operation must 
be performed as often as it is necessary, and the 
result will be good blooms all through the season. 
When it is intended to exhibit Pansies the shoots 
should be thinned out to about five or six, and 
all the flowers should be removed two weeks 
before the show. 

Pansies in Pots. —The Pansy succeeds so 
well out-of-doors that it almost seems super¬ 
fluous to grow it in pots ; the only object in doing 
so is to have the flowers earlier, and also to pro¬ 
tect them from the rough weather experienced 
early in tho year. The cuttings for plants in pots 
should be taken earlier than in the case of out¬ 
door plants, say the first week in August, and 
they should be propagated in the same way. 
When rooted thev must be potted in small pots, 
and they should be placed near the glass in a 
cold frame ; when the little plants have quite 
filled their pots with roots, repot them into 4-in. 
ones, and by the middle of October they may 
have their final shift into 6-in. or 7-in. pots, 
according to the strength of the plants. In all 
stages of their growth the plants should be quite 
near the glasB in the cold frames ; the lights 
should be removed when the weather is fine, or 
when rain is falling gently, but they must be 
protected from heavy thunder showers. Green 


fly attacks the plants when grown imder glass, 
and would seriously injure them if it were not 
at once destroyed. Fumigate with Tobacco 
smoke, and the lights must be kept quite close 
when the operation is being performed. It is 
best not to fill the frame too full of smoke ; on 
the contrary, rather fumigate on three successive 
evenings at intervals of three days. If the 
frame be placed in a sunny position, the plants 
will commence to flower early in February if the 
weather be mild ; of course, they will make no 
progress during frosty weather ; they will con¬ 
tinue to produce flowers until the end of April, 
when those out-of-doors will -succeed them. The 
potting material should be—good turfy loam 
tour parts ; leaf mould one part; rotten cow 
manure one part; with some sharp sand added 
if necessary. Weak liquid manure should be 
applied when the first flow ers open, if the pots 
be well filled with roots. 

Winter Flowering Carnations.— 
Where flowers are wanted at Christmas and 
early in spring these will require special atten¬ 
tion. Stopping should be discontinued, but they 
should be cleaner 1 , neatly staked, and placed in a 
cool pit or house where plenty of air can be 
given them so as to encourage strong growth. 
Before placing them in the pit or house, however, 
it is advisable to top-dress them with some fresh 
loam, and to give them a good watering with 
soot water, or a weak solution of lime water, to 
drive the worms out of the pots. They will also 
require dusting occasionally with sulphur, as 
they are very subject to mildew and red spider, 
from both of which thoy often sustain injury. 
In sulphuring, Carnations require to be carefully 
gone over so as to d stribute it regularly on their 
steins, and, after it has been on three days, 
wash it off with the syringe and clear the foliage 
of all dirt or sulphur. After the plants have 
commenced to grow moisten with weak guano 
water or Standen’s manure about once a fort¬ 
night. Keep them neatly tied up, but not so 
closely as to prevent the air from circulating 
among the shoots, for, when bunched up to the 
stakes with one tie mildew and green fly often 
do considerable damage before they are noticed ; 
the pores of the leaves and shoots get gummed 
up and the plants lose their vigorous appearance. 
In the case of large plantB at least three or four 
stakes should be used. If the plants are well 
looked after they should commence flowering in 
November and continue till March, and old 
plants will furnish plenty of autumn bloom. 

Mixed Flower Beds.— Go over the beds 
and regulate the plants so as to give them an 
orderly look. It is well now to go over the 
flower garden, note-book in hand, making an 
entry of the plants that do best and those that 
fail, as also to determine what changes arc to be 
made next year, not onlv as regards alteration 
in the arrangement of colour, but also in form ; 
tho latter of which we hold to be of even greater 
importance than the former, for, by a judicious 
use of a few taller-growing, elegant-habited 
plants, to relieve the general evenness of 
surface of the greater portion of summer bed¬ 
ding plants, a great deal of what is objection¬ 
able that exists in this style of gardening can bo 
avoided. For instance, if such plants as Humea 
elegans, Acacia lophantha, Grevillea robusta, and 
many others of slender open habit, are sparingly 
used in the beds, they relieve the even surface 
without hiding to any appreciable extent the 
colours of the principal occupants. The effect 
that such plants used in this way would have, 
can, at this season, when the beds are full and 
at their best, be better judged than at the time 
of planting. Carpet beds might cease to bear 
too close a resemblance to carpets if the ar¬ 
rangement was a little more varied in surfaoe, 
and would be none the worse for the modifica* 
tion. Whatever alteration is to be made in the 
ensuing season in these matters can only be ade¬ 
quately provided for by being determined upon 
at the present time, so as to admit of the neces¬ 
sary propagation of the plants required. Wall¬ 
flowers, Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Dianthus, 
and other plants of similar nature, that were 
sown earlier in the summer, will now be ready 
for transplanting from the seed-bed. Choose for 
them an open situation, the soil of which should 
be light, so that when in the spring they are 
removed to their flowering quarters, this can 
be done without so much injury to the roots as 
when grown in adhesive ground. For every¬ 
thing of this kind the soil Ynust not be too rich, 
as over-luxuriance should be avoided in all that 
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can be injured by a severe winter. Put in the 
plants at a distance of 8 in. or 10 in. apart; if 
they are too much crowded they get drawn, 
and are correspondingly weak. 

Shrubbery. 

Moving* Shrubs.—There is no time in the 
year when evergreens can be more successfully 
transplanted than from the end of August to the 
beginning of October ; but the earlier in Septem¬ 
ber the better ; there is no necessity to wait for 
showery weather, not even if the soil be appa¬ 
rently so dry as to contain little moisture, in 
fact, the heat that is in it when in this state is 
one of the first requisites as regards success, on 
account of its assisting to promote the imme¬ 
diate formation of roots ; whereas, if removed 
late in autumn, when the temperature of both 
the air and earth is reduced by waning sun-heat 
and chilling rains, all this advantage is lost. In 
planting, however, whilst the soil is in the dry 
condition above described, it is imperative that 
every plant should be thoroughly soaked with 
water when it is replanted. This should not 
be done by half measures ; on tho contrary, the 
whole of tho soil that is put in round the roots 
down to the bottom of the whole should be effec¬ 
tually moistened. Where this is done the forma¬ 
tion of new roots commences immediately, and 
this single thorough watering will generally be 
found sufficient. If any douots be entertained 
as to roots being formed immediately after 
planting at this seesm, an inspection, say a 
month afterwards, will soon dispel them; for 
those who will take the trouble to look at the 
point of every root that has been severed will 
observe a quantity of young feeding fibres which 
will enable the plant to resist the most severe 
winter that may ensue, and ready to supply the 
demands made by spring growth. Each shrub, 
as soon as it is taken up, should be immediately 
replanted, not allowing the roots to have time 
to dry. In this there must be no delay ; indeed, 
this early removal is only to bo recommended 
where shrubs can immediately be placed in the 
new positions assigned to them from one part of 
the garden to another. 

Fruit. 


Vines. —Now is the best time to cover out¬ 
side borders attached to Vineries in which 
Grapes are intended to hang during the greater 
part of the winter ; when delayed until further 
on in the season the soil often gets thoroughly 
wet, and the benefit which should result from 
covering is never realised. Where the border is 
thatched or covered with litter clear it away, and 
lightly fork over the soil before putting on the 
covering. Thin deal shutters, in breadths of 6 ft. 
by 12 ft., make the best protectors. One end 
should be placed close against the front of the 
house, on two bricks, one above the other, and a 
shutter 12 ft. from this is generally sufficient 
protection. The lower or bottom end should 
•rest on one brick ; thus sufficient incline is given 
to throw off the water and space is left between 
the boards and the soil to allow a free circulation 
of air. Glass sashes do just as well as wooden 
shutters, but during autumn and winter these 
are generally needed for other purposes. Tar¬ 
paulin may be used where neither of these pro¬ 
tectors can be had, but it is inferior to both of 
them. 

Hardy Fruit —Gathering fruit as it ripens 
is now an important point, and requires great 
attention. Fruits must not be gathered when 
wet, nor during hot, sunny weather, and they 
must be handled very gently. In the case of 
early Pears, it is not well to leave them on the 
trees until they are quite ripe ; and ;is a rule 
they should be gatheied a day or two before they 
are in that condition, otherwise they are apt to 
become dry and rotten at the core. The choicest 
wall fruits should be protected from wasps, 
birds, and flies, with hexagon netting or other 
material of that kind. Remove all unnecessary 
lateral growths, and expose the fruits as freely 
as possible, particularly the dessert sorts. 


Vegetables. 

Sow American Red Stone, White Stone, and 
Strap-leaved Turnips on Potato ground, and hoe 
and thin previous sowings, always using the 
most advanced roots first. Sow Radishes accord¬ 
ing to the demand in a warm position ; the early 
autumn sowings generally yield first-rate pro¬ 
duce. Sow some Spinach for spring use, and 
also some Early Horn Carrots on a warm border 
for the same purpose^ Earth up Lpeks as they 
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grow. Clear away exhausted crops of French 
Beans. Potatoes, when lifted, should be stored 
in a dry place, and not laid more than 1 ft. or 
so in thickness. Under such conditions, they 
can be turned over three or four times at inter¬ 
vals of ten days or so, each time picking out 
any that show signs of decay. Those that 
remain sound after that will be likely to keep. 
Potatoes should always (but more especially 
when disease is prevalent) be stored in a cool 
and thoroughly dry shed, where air can get to 
them, except in frosty weather. As a matter of 
course, they must be kept in the dark, or they 
will become more or less green, which impairs 
their value as food. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Mignonette in Winter and Spring. 

—In order to have Mignonette in flower late in 
winter and early in spring, I find the seed should 
be sown now in pots of any convenient size. 
The soil should be good loam, moderately en¬ 
riched with rotten dung, and kept open by a 
pretty liberal intermixture with old mortar or 
lime rubbish. It is essential that the pots be 
thoroughly drained, and upon the drainage a 
handful (more or less, according to the size of 
the pots) of one-year-old pigeons’ dung should 
be placed. After sowing the seed, set the pots 
where they will not require frequent waterings, 
too much water being extremely injurious to 
Mignonette; for this reason, therefore, it will 
be safer to place the pots in a frame or pit, where 
they may be covered by the lights in rainy 
weather. As the plants increase in size 
they should be gradually thinned, ultimately 
leaving three or five in each pot. The prin¬ 
cipal point to be attended to now' is judicious 
watering ; by this I mean giving water only 
when the plants really require water, and then 
in sufficient quantity to moisten the whole of 
the soil. Pinch off any premature flowers that 
may appear, keep the pots free from w'eeds, and 
far enough asunder to prevent the plants from 
being crowded, and when they are removed to 
winter quarters, set them near the glass in an 
airy situation. The best Mignonette I ever saw 
was treated as above stated, but as it is not every 
one who can procure pigeons’ dung, I may add 
that guano will be found an excellent substitute. 
This must, however, be applied in a liquid state, 
and not before the pots have become well filled 
w'ith roots, when a small quantity of guano, 
given at intervals of a week or so, will increase 
the vigour of the plants in an extraordinary de¬ 
gree. A second crop might be sown a month 
later, and managed in the same manner. Single 
plants will attain a large size in 6-in. or 8-in. 
pots, if the main branches are pegged down as 
they grow, and the flowers are Kept pinched off 
for a time.—W. S. 

Sedum oameum variegatum.— This 
is a useful Sedum, well adapted for the green¬ 
house or window. It grows freely, and may 
either be cultivated in pots or in suspended 
baskets. Its long variegated shoots, from 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. in length, hang in profusion over the 
sides of the baskets, and witn excellent effect. 
In small pots it is very suitable for ornamenting 
the fronts of shelves, over which it droops grace¬ 
fully. The leaves are small, oblong, and of a 
delicate brown and white colour. Like other 
Sedums it may be readily increased by means of 
the small Bide shoots, or, indeed, by a small 
piece from any part of the plant. A light, some¬ 
what open, soil suits it best.—J. 

A Good Annual for tne Garden and 
Conservatory. —Browallia elata is a good 
old annual, by no means difficult to cultivate ; 
and, when well grown, very effective. Where 
cut flowers of a bright blue colour are in demand 
this plant is capable of furnishing them, and for 
conservatory decoration it is most useful, as, 
when w'ell grown in pots, it continues blooming 
from two to three months at a time, and may be 
had in bloom all through the summer, autumn, 
and early winter, without much trouble. I have 
had it in bloom till the end of February ; and, 
when mixed with such plan s as Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, among which there are no blue colours, 
the appearance of the collection is thereby much 
enhanced. In mixed borders out-of-doors this 
Browallia may also be used with advantage, con¬ 
tinuing, as it does, in bloom a long time. Those 


who have not grown this plant should give it a 
trial.—J. C. 

Raisin? Ferns from Spores - Sow in 
well drained pots or pans tolerably firm with 
sandy peat. Set these in pans of water, so that 
the soil may keep moist; scatter the spores on 
the surface of the soil ; cover with a pane of 
glass. Never w’ater, as sufficient will be ab¬ 
sorbed from the pan. Place in a somewhat 
shady position in a warm greenhouse or 
Fernery. 

GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS. 
Enquiries are so often made concerning climbers 
suitable for conservatories that a few remarks 
on those which we have at present growing and 
flowering freely may perhaps be acceptable to 
such as contemplate planting in similar struc¬ 
tures. I may mention that during the late 
severe winter the temperaturo of bur conserva¬ 
tory ranged from 40 5 to 50 , heat only just suffi¬ 
cient to exclude frost, a--, being planted princi¬ 
pally with permanent plants such as Oranges, 
C amellias, Daturas, &c., nothing like a growing 
temperature is attempted during the winter 
months. The climbers are planted out in well- 
prepared borders under the stone side stages 
which support the pot plants that are from time 
to time introduced. Taking them at the pre¬ 
sent time the most striking and fragrant are two 

E lants of Rhynchospermum jasminoides, that 
ave clothed the pillars which support them 
from base to summit, as ■well as a considerable 
length of the drooping chains which w'e have fes¬ 
tooned with creepers. Such treatment suits this 
lovely flowering plant much better than pot cul¬ 
ture and formal training. Another excellent 
plant is Tecoma or Bignonia jasminoides, the 
deep green foliage of which looks well at all 
times, and its flowers with their light edges and 
red throats remind one of those of a Gloxinia. 
Jasminum azoricum is at present covered with a 
cloud of delicate bloom, and Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi is an indispensable climber, the bril¬ 
liant flowers of which wave with the slightest 
breath of air. Its rapid growth, too, and fine 
foliage render this plant extremely useful for 
clothing a lofty roof. Mandevilla suaveolena is 
a good white-flowered climber, but unfortunately 
it is rather liable to be attacked by insect pests, 
w'hich in such positions are difficult to extermi¬ 
nate. Metrosideros floribunda, which bears sin¬ 
gular bottle-brush-like flowers of a brilliant de¬ 
scription, looks well as a pillar plant. Banksian 
Roses, which under glass maintain their evergreen 
character, are also suitable for such positions, 
in which their dark shining foliage is very effec¬ 
tive. Amongst Acacias some are well adapted 
for forming climbers ; all of them succeed well 
under conservatory treatment, and they produce 
a fine display in spring. Lapageria rosea and 
alba are quite at home in a cool house, and flower 
profusely in autumn. The deciduous Bignonia 
grandiflora is also a fine autumn flowering 
climber, as are also some of the Clematises. We 
like the brilliant colours of C. Jackmani and 
similar varieties, and are gradually introducing 
them and blending them with the evergreen ones 
such as C. indivisa lobata ; in fact, many of our 
brilliant-flowered deciduous climbers might be 
used in such a way as not to leave unsightly 
bare spots in the winter, when indoor effects 
are most appreciated. For covering bare spaces 
rapidly we use Cobiea scandens and its varie¬ 
gated form with good results, as in very lofty 
buildings vigorous growth is required in order 
to give them a furnished aspect, while choicer 
plants of slower growth are growing up to replace 
them.—J. G. 


HEATING BY HOT-WATER TANKS. 

As several enquiries and notes on this subject 
have appeared lately, I think our experience in 
the matter may be useful to sonic. The first 
system tried here was rather primitive, viz., 
tanks formed of concrete and cement; after some 
time these commenced to leak, no doubt from 
the material used cracking, which entailed so 
much labour in carrying water that the man in 
charge wished that the apparatus was at the 
bottom of the sea, where he thought it would 
probably have its fill of water. This was removed 
and replaced by lead, which acted fairly well for 
some years, when it lost water so quickly that 
it also was removed, being replaced by iron 
piping. We have another nouse partly heated 
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on the same system, the tanks being of iron ; 
these supply the bottom heat, the water returning 
to the boiler through pipes. The tanks are 
covered in with slates, which are again covered 
with Cocoa fibre, on which the plants are set or 
plunged. The objectionable feature of this sys¬ 
tem is that in spite of the covering the moisture 
escapes into the house so freely as to be detri¬ 
mental to nearly all plants grown. The evil is 
greatest inwinterwhen more fire-heatisrequired, 
which causes more moisture to be given off at a 
time when it is least wanted ; the result being 
that the house is unfitted for the cultivation of any 
but moisture-loving plants such as the Eucharis, 
&c. The result of our experience is that the 
system is useless for amateurs and small houses 
where a little heat is required to keep out frost 
and dry the atmosphere of the house. 

Chas. E. Pearson. 

ChilweU Nurseries, Notts. 


House and Window Gardening. 


A Good Vase Fern.— Pteris cretica 
Albo-lineata is the name of a beautiful and 1 most 
useful vase Fern. It is one of the best for cut¬ 
ting to mix with flowers in vases or bouquets, 
as it lasts longer in good condition when cut 
than most Ferns. It is also one of the best 


remove the green leaf, and the impression will be 
left on the page as beautiful as an engraving. 
Flowers of single corolla can be pressed in like 
manner. Many of the Geranium leaves make 
beautiful impressions. The impression book may 
be made still more interesting by giving botanical 
classifications of each leaf and flower. 

British Ferns in London Areas. 

—A prominent feature of London areas in 
summer is the abundance of native Ferns which 
they often contain, and which appear to thrive 
amid the dust and smoke almost as well as in 
the country, a circumstance probably owing to 
their shady cool position, and to the copious 
supply of water which they get. I know 
several streets in the heart of London where 
they grow year after year as fresh as possible in 
the areas, and the more shady these are, the 
better the Ferns do.—F. W. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 

A few days since I remarked a window garden 
so pleasingly and effectively arranged as to pre¬ 
sent a marked contrast to all others in the 
vicinity. The plants were of the ordinary de¬ 
scription, but they were evidently chosen as 
being more suited for the place. Not only did 
they exhibit signs of painstaking culture, but 
the arrangement showed an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of the good effects to be produced by judi¬ 



A variegated Room i'eru (L teria cretica albo liiieata). 


plants of moderate growth for pot culture, vases, 
or hanging baskets, if kept clear of insects, and 
regularly supplied with water. Few plants, too, 
are better suited for introducing into conserva¬ 
tories, and as it grows well under the shade of 
large plants, it can be placed in situations where 
many plants would fail. Its colour, also, which 
is green and white in about equal proportions, 
harmonises well with that of most plants. It 
grows freely fr*m seeds or spores, or it can be 
increased by means of division of the crowns. 
It will succeed in almost any description of soil, 
yet ordinary turfy loam, with the addition of 
one-sixth of crocks or cinders broken the size 
of horse Beans, mixed with a moderate quantity 
of clean sand, is the most suitable for it ; as its 
fronds do not keep fresh so long when cut, if 
grown in peat. Like most other Ferns, it is 
liable to the attacks of thrips and brown scale. 
The latter must be removed with the sponge, 
the former kept under by means of fumigation. 
—T. B. 

Leaf and Flower Impressions.— Oil 

a white piece of paper on one side ; hold the oiled 
side over a lamp or Pine-knot smoke till quite 
black ; place the leaf on the black surface, as 
the veins and fibres of the leaf show plainer on 
the under part : now press it on all parts of the 
leaf with the fingers ; then take up the leaf and 
put the black oiled sides on the page of a book 
(made for leaf impressions) with an extra piece 
of paper on the top to prevent smutting the 
oppDsite page ; press it a few moments ; then 
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ciously intermingling such plants as vary con¬ 
siderably both in form and colour. The form 
of arrangement will naturally depend upon the 
shape and aspect of the window. Those win¬ 
dows which project slightly from the dwelling 
best admit of tasteful grouping being carried 
out in them ; but in almost every dwelling 
space enough will be found to allow of taste and 
judgment being exercised. Although no arbi¬ 
trary rules can be laid down for plant arrange¬ 
ment, yet some general instructions may do 
given which may prove of service to the inex¬ 
perienced. In the first place no window can be 
considered well furnished unless it contains 
graceful drooping plants suspended in a basket. 
Some of the plants best fitted for window cul¬ 
ture lend themselves well to this treatment. 
Some, such as the Wandering Jew Saxifrage, 
are of extremely easy culture, and a well-grown 
specimen, with its pendulous offsets drooping 
down and intermingling with the other inmates 
of the window, certainly presents a very attrac¬ 
tive appearance. The common Musk, again, 
displays itself to greater advantage when grown 
in this manner. Then we have such plants as 
Russelia juncea, Dracaena vivipara, Panicum 
variegatum, and many beautiful kinds of Ferns, 
which thrive admirably in such situations, and 
with good attention will last in beauty for an 
indefinite period. Tropaeolums, Maurandias, 
Lophospermum variegatum, Cobtea variegata, 
and Ivies may also be cited as especially suit¬ 
able for the purpose. My intention is, how¬ 


ever, rather to indicate the description of plants 
needed than to give a list of kinds, as the grower 
will, in the course of his experience, meet with 
a number of graccful-habited subjects well 
adapted for this mode of culture. In this mat¬ 
ter the grower will also need to select his sub¬ 
jects according to the aspect of the window; a 
Fern, for instance, will thrive admirably in a 
north aspect, where a Tropaeolum would give but 
little satisfaction, and vice versd. The central 
object in the arrangement should be a foliaged 

E iant of some kind distinguished for its graceful 
abit and for its verdure. Where there is space 
nothing is more suitable than a Palm, the more 
hardy kinds of which may be kept for several 
years in health in a small pot without mate¬ 
rially increasing in size. If there is not space 
enough for Palms then some of the many forms 
of Dracaenas may be selected, or a Grevillea, or 
Acacia, or any kind of slender-stemmed, up¬ 
right-growing foliaged plant. This, together 
with one or more kinds of Ferns, and a pot or so 
of the fresh green Seiaginella, will give plenty 
of verdure ; and if the flowering plants be judi¬ 
ciously selected with respect to neight, habit, 
and colour, and the whole arranged with an eye 
to general effect, the result will be very pleas¬ 
ing. Where there is space, more than one basket 
may be suspended. In the window already 
alluded to there were three—a Tradescantia 
zebrina in the centre flanked by a fine Musk 
specimen and Panicum variegatum. The three 
essential points to be arrived at are a judicious 
blending of colour and verdure, and a tasteful 
disposition of the various subjects employed. I 
have been induced to offer these few observa¬ 
tions as I have noticed a general tendency to 
crowd together a number of flowering plants, 
thereby creating a blaze of colour. This is all 
very well as far as it goes, but it does not realise 
the ideal of window gardening, which, in addi¬ 
tion to skilful culture and variety of subject, 
should certainly include good taste in the general 
arrangement. J. C. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


Clematises for Pillars. — There is 
scarcely a more effective way of growing some 
of the hardy Clematises than as pillar plants. 
It is not always one can find space to plant 
them against walls, or they may be already 
covered with evergreen climbers ; and the same 
may hold good as regards trellises. Where 
creepers are planted as screens or coverings they 
should be, for the most part, at least evergreen, 
for it inuBt be remembered they are required for 
permanent decoration. It is, however, in the 
form of pillars placed here and there in shrub¬ 
bery borders that I commend these Clematises. 
There is, in general, too much uniformity about 
such borders—dwarf plants in front, taller ones 
behind, and, as a background, Fuchsias, or it 
may be Dahlias and Hollyhocks. Now any¬ 
thing that varies this monotonous line ought to 
be welcomed ; and these Clematises can be made 
to do this well. My plants, now perfect pil¬ 
lars of flowers, are trained to some Hop poles, 
8 ft. in height. These plants were put into the 

g round three years ago, and are now well esta- 
lishod. For two seasons I adopted the prac¬ 
tice of cutting away to wibhin 9 in. or 12 in. of 
the ground all the previous year’s growth, but 
last season I varied the practice by not remov¬ 
ing any of it; but, as usual, in November I 
forked in some good decayed manure about the 
roots, and in March last mulched well with cow 
manure. The growth made last spring was tied 
in slightly to the poles as made, and it covered 
them from base to top; and, instead of having 
flowers only at the top of the poles, the plants 
present the appearance of perfect pillars. I 
shall now cease altogether to cut back hard to 
the ground, as is usually directed, and shall 
content myself with merely thinning out the 
oldest wood, leaving the growth of this summer 
to yield the flowering wood for next season. I 
have Jackmani, Rubella, Prince of Wales, Star 
of India, Magnifica, Lanuginosa, Lady Bovill, 
Lanuginosa mvea, and Rubro-violacea. A few 
ties made round the poles, and a chief one to a 
nail driven in at the top, keep the plants from 
being driven about by wind. I obtained my 
Hop poles from Kent, at trie cost of about eight- 
pence each. Haring been dipped in gas tar, 
they will withstand several years’ use, if drawn 
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alleys, than to be troubled with such cuttings 
indoors.—F. 


unprotected. It is a native of Chili, and one of 
the oldest introductions to our shrubberies. 

How to Grow Ivies from Cuttings. 
—Select strong well-ripened shoots, cut them up 
into pieces about 8 in. in length, and insert them 
firmly in a bed or border near a wall, in lines 
from 9 in. to 12 in. apart, and 2 in. asunder in 
the row. Before planting the cuttings should 
be cut across horizontally, just below a joint, 
and two or three of the lower leaves should be 
removed from them ; the upper ones should be 
retained, and if some leaf-soil and rough sand 
be added to the border in which they are in¬ 
serted, it will materially assist them to root 
auickly. The cuttings should be put in in 
October or November, and left for twelve months 
undisturbed, and, unless the winter is very 
severe, they will require no protection, 


YOUNG CONIFERS IN THE GARDEN. 
The general tendency, especially in small gardens, 
is to plant Conifers much too near the house, 
and in positions where they cannot attain full 
development. The wisest planter will ask him¬ 
self, am I placing this tree so that it may attain 
its fullest development? and act accordingly. 
Some of the most graceful Conifers attain the 
largest dimensions, as for example, Thuja 
gigantea and the Deodar ; but that they attain 
great proportions is no reason whatever why t ; .ey 
should not, when young, be planted to adorn 
any position for which their grace and size may 
adapt them. The remedy is to remove them 
when they have gone beyond the desired size. 


A Noble Lawn Tree (Ceilrua Deodara). 


Graoeful as are young plants of the Deodar, ol 
the Retinosporas, and Cypresses when well 
grown, healthy young specimens of the true 
Thuja gigantea (commonly sold as T. Lobbi) 
seem to surpass them all. At least we have 
never seen anything in the vegetable kingdom 
more graceful than young specimens of this at 
Mount Shannon, Cork. The leading shoot especi¬ 
ally was very striking. It seemed like a fisning 
rod laden with the most exquisite fronds of 
Ferns, each standing quite clear of its fellows, 
by reason of the rapid growth of the central 
shoot. We now have quite a number of Conifers 
distinguished by this ravishing beauty of form 
when young. Few, however, are equal for small 

f ard msto the one wo now figure, the Cedrus 
)eodara, which is the one generally found in 
suburban gardens on account of its free-growing 
character and handsome appearance. 


but in the event of its being severe, straw or 
Fern may be strewn over them. Next autumn 
lift and transplant them permanently, or set 
them in lines a little further apart, so as to 
allow them to become stronger before they are 
finally planted out or for convenience. Nur¬ 
serymen generally pot them in small pots, a«d 
keep them out-of-doors summer and winter, 
plunged in pots, their shoots being tied to up¬ 
right stakes. They are thus always ready for 
sale ; and, when potted, they can be turned out 
free from root mutilation ; when lifted a large 
portion of their most serviceable root are some¬ 
times cut away in the operation. In planting 
out of pots the ball of roots should be carefully 
unravelled, every fibre being spread well out. 
Common Ivies are often struck at once in pots, 
and kept in pits or frames—in fact, generally 
underneath stages ; but this is a practice not to 
be recommended, unless the situation is low and 
damp, and even then it is better to raise a bed 
for the purpose, a foot above the level of the 


The Potato Tree. —When seen in the 
form of large specimens, this, when in flower, 
is one of the most ornamental of shrubs. We 
lately saw in a garden in Sussex a specimen of 
it fully 15 ft. high, with a large round head of 
branches covered with clusters of rich purple 
Potato-like blossoms. As to its hardiness there 
can be no doubt, as the specimen in question has 
been planted many year's, Tmd withstood even 
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Treloar’s Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square yard 
69, Lurigate Hill, E.C. Patterns free by post. [Apvt. 
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Draining and Watering Plants in 

Pots. —The greater proportion of plants which 
arc cultivated in pots require liberal supplies 
of water in order to keep them in health, and 
the only object of draining the pots with 
c rocks, cinders, or other materials in the usual 
way is to carry off surplus water and pre.vent it 
stagnating about the roots. No pot requires 
more drainage than is just needful to allow the 
surplus water that is given in watering to run 
oil’ readily ; and a very few crocks will permit 
this if they are clean. All that is necessary 
in pots of the largest size is to put a good piece of 
crock over the hole in the bottom, hollow side 
downwards, and on the top of this, ^ in., 1 in., 
or 2 in.—according to the size of the pot—of 
crocks that have been put through a £ in. 
sieve and cleaned. I drain everything in this 
way from largo tubs downwards, and for the 
most select subjects, and never knew the drain¬ 
age toget choked in a single instance. As for 
small pots up to 4£ in., I rarely use more than 
one crock, and for the thousands of bedding 
plants we get up every year no crocks are used 
at all. To ensure watering being efficiently done 
at all times, no pot should be filled up to with¬ 
in less than £ in. or 2 in. of the rims, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the pots. The best time to 
water plants is early in the morning, before 
the drought and heat of the day are felt, or 
late in the afternoon, but when the ventilators 
are closed. The water should always be as 
nearly as possible of the same temperature as 
the air of the house in which the plants grow ; 
and this may always be ensured conveniently 
by having a tank in the house big enough to hold 
sufficient water for at least twenty-four hours’ 
supply, so that it can be filled once in that time, 
and the water left to get warm before it is used. 
It will be found highly advantageous to the 
plants upon shelves and airy stages to arrange 
them so that the foliage of one specimen will 
shade the pot of another. It is the sun and air 
playing upon the roots of plants so situated 
which does the mischief; hence the practice of 
plunging the pots wherever practicable, but 
which cannot always be done ; and shading is 
the next best plan. Watering regularly and 
abundantly should be the rule ; but no plant 
should be watered till it is needful, while at the 
same time watering must never be delayed till 
the soil becomes parched.—J. S. 


AQUARIA. 


BEETLES AND FISH. 

Your correspondents “Abbot E. Laker” and 
“ E. Step ” in remarking upon my note respect¬ 
ing the above have considerably '.nlighttned me 
upon the cause of the deaih of my newt. I see 
my error in signifying the Notonectaas a beetle. 
The newt I referred to had been kept for some 
time with two or three others and my fish, 
nothing fatal having befallen any of them until 
I added about eight or ten of the above-men¬ 
tioned insects, and found, on examining my globe 
next morning, the left side legs of tne largest 
newt completely gone and the creature quite 
dead. Two fish werealso dead. I at once at¬ 
tached the blame to the new inhabitants, and 
my conviction seemed backed up by the follow¬ 
ing quotation taken from a small cook on the 
aquarium published by Messrs. Dean & Son, 31, 
Ludgate Hill, evidently about the year 1857, as 
that date is marked in ink on the cover by the 
person who then owned it:—“ The habits of this 
insect (Notonecta) are very interesting ; it seems 
ever performing some gracefulevolutions, and 
its movements in pursuit of tadpoles and newts 
are particularly interesting ; it pounces upon its 
prey with unerring aim, nor quits it until it has 
completely destroyed it.” I further inquired 
of a gentleman who supplies every requisite for 
the aquarium in London, and he remarked that 
it was his belief the “ boatman ” had done the 
mischief, and advised me to at once remove the 
cause, which I did, and nothing of the sort 
has happened since. I know that newts will 
fight, but under the above circumstances it is 
not to be wondered that I should suppose the 
newly added “bugs” committed the deed. 
“Abbott G. Laker ’’ mentions “ that there arc 
other water-beetles of the same family (Ditycus 
marginalis) which are quite harmless, as for 
instance, Colymbetesfuscus,”&c. ; but the book 
I have beside mp-w^ys :—“ This beetle must not 
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be kept in a tank or globe with fish and insects, 
as it is very voracious and will destroy all it 
may be enabled to overcome.” These are con¬ 
flicting opinions. I have four of this species in 
possession now, and I never witnessed anything 
so ravenous, for they will eat to the bone a 
minnow r of about 1 in. in length in about three 
days. If I had not particularly noticed this I 
could scarcely have credited it. Newt. 


POULTRY. 


Moulting 1 . —All adult fowls are, or shortly 
will be, in full moult, and the cast-off feathers 
will be found strewed about in all directions. 
These should be carefully picked up, as besides 
looking untidy, if left they become trampled into 
the run and form decayed animal matter in¬ 
jurious to the health of the birds, and in the 
hen house form a harbour for vermin. Fowls 
during the moulting season require special atten¬ 
tion, and they should not, as is too often the case, 
be left uncared for, as this results in the loss of 
beauty in the birds and a decrease in the number 
of eggs. Generous feeding, extermination of 
vermin, and a good dust bath are all to be looked 
after. In feeding, give good sound grain or 
meal, and a few Peas and small Beans will make 
the new plumage hard and glossy. A little Hemp 
seed and boiled flesh two or three times a week 
will work wonders, especially if the weather 
prove damp or cold. Indian Corn should be 
avoided if fowls of white plumage are kept, as 
it turns it yellow. A little sulphate of iron in 
the water will bring out the combs quickly and 
of a healthy red. If it is desired to moult any 
particular specimen quickly, a few' weeks’ con¬ 
finement in a small pen will effect this, or in the 
case of a hen by allowing her to sit. All 
drafts in the roosting place should be carefully 
stopped up, not forgetting at the same time a 
proper amount of ventilation. Any little extra 
attention given to the birds now, will be amply 
repaid by the beauty and health of the same in 
a few weeks’ time, and it should be the aim of 
every poultry keeper to get the moulting season 
over as soon as possible, as no fowl will begin to 
lay afresh, except in rare cases, until it has got 
its new plumage entire.— Andalusian. 

Chickens and Rats.—F. B.— Let the chickens 
alone for the first twenty-four hours after they are 
hatched, as Nature has supplied them with food sulfl- 
cient for that time. The first meal should consist of 
bread crumbled up very small, the crumbs dropped from 
the finders close beside the chickens; these they will run 
after and soon learn to feed. After the few first days 
hard boiled egg chopped up fine may be mixed with the 
bread, then thrley meal and Spratt’s food mixed with 
scalding water to a consistency that it will break up 
when thrown on the ground. A little cooked meal may 
now be given and plenty of green food and fresh air. As 
they get older, barley, Wheat, or, if the weather is cold 
and wet, some Hemp seed may be given with consider¬ 
able benefit We k ep a cat that has been brought up 
amongst our chickens and pigeons, and are never 
troubled with rats. One of the best means of catching 
rats that we know of is to lean a piece of board against 
a wall some little distance from the rat's hole. Behind 
the board, without any bait, place a small gin trap; 
directly the rat emerges front its hole it runs for shelter 
behind tho board, little dreaming that a trap has been 
put there to catch it. If a bait is used the rat’s suspi¬ 
cious are aroused, and he keeps dear of the trap, hut lie 
readily rushes into the “ jaws of death ” when a small 
giu trap ia placed behind a board. 

To Destroy Rats in Chicken Runs. -The fol¬ 
lowing is a sure way of getting rid of rats. Procure some 
gas tar and pour it into the rats’ holes, the result of 
which will be the rats will get stupefied and be easily 
caught, and if not will betake themselves to fresh quar¬ 
ters. By this plan there is no danger of. chickens or 
other pets being poisoned. -E. N. B. 

Best Kinds of Fowls for Profit. -I would ad¬ 
vise “ Sarah S.," if it is eggs she wants, to keep l«wn 
Leghorns. 1 have kept a let, and find they lay a fair-sired 
egg four or five days per week. I get at the rate of five-' 
and a half eggs per week from my stock. The eggs arc 
not very large, but the quality is superb. The chickens 
very soon come to maturity; urine lay at five months oki. 
-E. N. B. 

Best Sorts of Poultry.- -Barah S For farmyard 
purposes we believe the best birds to keep are those 
bred from a cross between the coloured Dorking and 
Brahma. If we wanted some hardy, quick-growing, 
large-framed, and delicate-flavoured birds for killing, we 
should obtain hali-a-dozed Brahma pullets and a Dork¬ 
ing cockerel; put these together ami breed from them 
next season, and if the chickens are properly fed and 
attended to they make excellent birds for table purposes 
and they arc ; lm good egg-producers. 

Food for Fowls.— W. N G.~ Brewer’s grains and 
greaves are unsuitable foods for fowls kept under condi¬ 
tions. Let them have good wholesome Barley, Wheat, 
and Barley meal, an abundance of green stuff, and occa¬ 
sionally, when kept confined, a little croked meal Is 
necessary-. You say you want something they can con¬ 
stantly peck at; then suspend a rahbage. Lettuce, or a 
large bone with a little meat on it. 3 ft. from the ground ; 

I cover the bottom of tho run with loose rubbish, chaff, or 


cuttings from the lawn, and scatter the Corn amongst 
this loose litter; this will provide amusement for tho 
birds. Chickens should not have stimulating foods ; all 
they require is frequent feeding at regular interval*, with 
food as recommended in our answer to “F. B." 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Apples and Tapioca.—Peel four or six 

good-sized Apples, take out the core, and fill up 
the cavity with sugar and powdered cinnamon, 
putting a small piece of butter on the top of 
each. Place them in a baking dish, and strew 
round them about a cupful of Tapioca (raw) 
mixed with sugar and some grated Lemon rind ; 
fill the dish with water, and put in a gentle oven 
until both Apples and tapioca are done. 

Apple Snowballs. —Pick and wash well 
£ lb. of rice, boil it in plenty of water for a 
quarter of an hour, then drain and let it cool. 
Pare and core (but without dividing them) half- 
a-dozen large Apples, enclose them in the Rice 
separately, tie them in small cloths made the 
proper size, and boil them for one 1 oil*; 
when eaten, a little butter and sugar will improve 
them. 

Apple Ginger.— To 4 lb. of Apples add 

4 lb. of sugar, oue quart of water, and 2 oz. of 
bist essence of ginger. First pare the fruit, 
cutting out every particle of core ; then shape it 
to resemble the small kind of preserved ginger. 
Boil the sugar and water nearly twenty-five 
minutes until it is a nice syrtfp, then put in the 
Apples ; be sure not to stir them much ; add the 
essence of ginger (if 2 oz. be not sufficient, add 
more). It will take nearly an hour to boil, 
until it becomes yellow and transparent. There 
will be some pieces that will not clear ; put them 
by themselves, as they will spoil the look of the 
rest. It will require skimming. American or 
Ribston Pippins are best. 

German Apple Pudding.— Butter a pic 
dish, and lay in it a layer of bread crumbs, 
then a layer of good cooking Apples pared and 
quartered, then a layer of good brown sugar, 
then a very thin layer of finely-chopped suet or 
little bits of butter, then a layer of bread crumbs, 
and so on until the dish is filled, taking care to 
have crumbs at the top. Bake the pudding in 
a moderate oven for three quarters of an hour. 
Before serving sift sugar on the top. 

Receipts for Making Ginger Beer.—l. Two 

gallons of ginger beer may be made as follows : - Put two 
gallons of cold water into a pot upon the fire, a id to it 
2 oz. of good bruised ginger, and 2 lb. of brown or white 
sugar. Let all this come to the boil, and continue boil¬ 
ing for about an hour Then akin the liquor, and pour it 
into a jar or tub, along with one sliced Lemon and $ < z. 
of cream of tartar. When nearly cold, put in a tea-cup¬ 
ful of yeast to cause the liquid to work. The beer is no .r 
made, and after it has worked for two days, strain it and 
bottle it for use. Tic the corks down firmly. This is a 
very superior beverage and one that will la.-t many 
months.—2. White ’sugar, 20 lb. ; Lemon or lime juice, 
1» (fluid) oz. ; honey, 1 lb. ; braised ginger, 22 oz. : vrat> r 
IS gallons. Boil tho ginger in 3 gallons of w ater for half- 
an-hour, then add the sugar, the juice, and the honey, 
with the remainder of the water, and strain through a 
cloth. When cold, add the white of one egg, and 4 oz. 
(fluid) of essence of Lemon; after standing four days 
bottle. 3. The following Is for making a very superior 
ginger beer; the honey gives It a peculiar softness, and 
from not being fermented with yeast, it is less violent in 
its action when opened, but requires to be kept a longer 
time than usual before use. W hite sugar, 5 lb.; Lemon 
juice, one quarter of a pint ;.honey, J lb.; ginger bruised, 

5 oz.; water, 4$ gallons. Boil the ginger in 3 
quarts of the water for half-an-hour, and add the sugar, 
Lemon juice, and honey, with the remainder of the water, 
and strain through a cloth When cold, add the quarter 
of the white of an egg, and a small tea-spoonful of es¬ 
sence ofjLt-mon. Let the whole stand four days, and 
bottle ; this will keep many months. Tills quantity w ill 
make 1 (K> bottles. 

-JMLe four Lemons, 2 oz. crushed ginger, 1} lb. 

lump sugar, 2 oz. cream of tartar. Pour on the mixture 
two gallon* boiling water, and when nearly cold add a 
tcj.s .owtful of > east. Bottle it next morning and tic 
down the corks. In two days it w-ill be fit for use.— 
J. I NO A LI*. 

For Ginger Lemonade.—Boil 12$ lb. of lump 
sugar for twenty minutes in 10 gallons of water; clear it with 
the whites <>iMix eggs, bruise |lb. of common ginger, boil 
w ith the liquor, and then pour it upon ten Lemons partoi. 
When quite cold put it into a cask, with two tahle-spoou- 
fuls of yeast, the Lemons sliced, and $ oz. of isinglass ; 
bung up the cask the next day; it will be ready in a 
fortnight, and will prove a most refreshing beverage. 

Lemon Syrup —This, if properly made, will not 
Jelly. I add the following recipes ;—1. 2 oz. of fresh 
Lemon peel, 1 pint Lemon juice strained, 21b. luuq> sugar 
Cut the Lemon peel small and put in a jug; bring the 
juice to the boil and pour over the peel, covering till 
cold; then filter, add the sugar, and dissolve in gentle 
heat. 2. 1$ oz. citric acid powder, 20 drops essence 
Lemon mixed, 2 lb. sugar, 1 pint water. Dissolve the 
BUgar in the water with heat; when nearly cold add the 
amd and essence of Lemon—-J. Ingall. 


Original from 
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Pfersnip Wine.—4 lb. Parsnips, 8 lb. lump sugar, 1 
gallon water. Boil till tender, strain, and when nearly 
cold add yeast on a piece of toast; let it work three or 
four days, then add § oz. cream of tartar. After a few 
days add 6 oz. brandy and bottle.— J. Ixqall. 

Elderberry Wine.—Two quarts of ripe Elder¬ 
berries, 1 gallon water ; boil for half-an-hour, strain, and 
then add 3 lb. coarse sugar, J oz. of mixed cloves, cinna¬ 
mon, and ginger. Boil for half-an-hour, and, as the scum 
rises, remove it; when nearly cold add yeast on toast; 
let it stand in the tub two or three days, then put it into 
the cask with 1 lb. of Raisins to each gallon of wine. 
This will be fit for use in three months.— J. Ingall. 

How to Preserve Peas.— I have more Peas than 
I can use. How can I preserve them?—A. 


THE AVIARY. 

PARROTS PLUCKING OUT THEIR 
FEATHERS. 

As I have an excellent grey parrot (a great 
talker) which I should be exceedingly sorry to 
lose, and as many others may be in the same 
situation, I have much pleasure in giving what 
information I can to others that I have benefited 
by myself. My Polly I bought from a butcher, 
and my first inquiry of him was whether 
the bird was a healthy one, and what food he 
gave it. He told me ; and since I have had it 
(now some years) I have never had Polly ill or 
ailing, and 1 attribute it entirely to its treat¬ 
ment, which is extremely simple, viz. : In the 
morning at breakfast-time it has a piece of 
toasted bread about 4 in. square soaked in some 
tea without milk or cream, which is simply 
poured over the toast in a saucer, and then the 
extra liquid is poured off again, and the toast is 
covered over on both sides with some ordinary 
brown sugar ; then it is broken into smaller 
pieces, not mashed up, and given to Polly at the 
bottom of the cage in the saucer. In the even¬ 
ing at eight o’clock the same treatment is re¬ 
peated, and that is all she gets for regular diet. 
Now as to tit-bits—which, of course, poor Poll 
must have sometimes—they consist of dry milk 
or water biscuits, a ripe Grape or Strawberry, 
or a raisin, all of which she will eat and enjoy 
thoroughly. Nuts of any description Poll does 
not care for, but once a week or fortnight she 
has a piece of lean raw beef about 1 in. square. 
Poll never has any water either to drink or to 
wash in. 

The cage is cleaned once or twice a week, and 
fresh sand put in at the bottom of the cage, con¬ 
sequently the bird is always thor u ^Iny clean 
and sweet, and never loses its feathois, except 
at moulting time, and then it is never destitute 
of feathers entirely. I may also say that I have 
noticed that Poll’s feathers are always full of 
a white chalk-like powder ; also that it never 
gnaws away the perch, which is the only piece 
of wood about the cage. When Poll has finished 
the food (or upset the saucer), the saucer is 
taken out. I may mention that should the 
regular meal be forgotten, either night or 
morning, Polly lets us know by always talking 
or whistling more than usual, and louder. The 
tea should be poured on hot, but the toast should 
be quite cool before being given to the bird. 

W. R. 


T eaching Parrots to Talk.—Would “ A. d’A.” or 
“B, G. ’ oblige by stating how to teach Par rota to talk. 
Is there any method of teaching them ? My bird does 
little but climb up the cage; will it cease doing so? I 
have had it two montlus.—W. D. 


THE VIRGINIAN CREEPER. 


I know of two varieties or species of this popu¬ 
lar foliage plant, one worth growing, the other 
not. 'Die latter is by far the most rampant 
grower, and any bit of it stuck in the ground 
will grow, while it produces a plentiful crop of 
suckers from the roots. It never assumes the 
splendid colour of the other, but turns a little 
brownish-red or purplish before the leaves fall. 
The two kinds are quite distinct in appearance 
when planted out, but when grown in pots 
under shelter, the worthless sort when young is 
so like the other as to be very difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish. 

In the good kind the leaflets droop on all 
sides from the central point; the expansion of 
each leaflet also droops slightly from the mid¬ 
rib, so that a section across the leaflet would 


resemble the form used in common wood en¬ 
gravings to represent flying birds the 

junction of the two curved lines being the 
midrib. 
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In the worthless variety the leaves have a 
stiffer, sturdier look, and if cut across the mid¬ 
rib would generally resemble a wide letter V , 
the midrib being at the bottom of a channel 
when seen from the upper side ; one or two very 
large leaves may occasionally assume the same 
habit as the other kind ; the leaflets are also 
much narrower and more pointed, the form 
resembling that of a racing cutter, while that 
of the other is like that of a fishing smack ; 
or the first is in foliage like the rose-flowered 
Horse Chestnut, or the leaflets like the Spanish 
Chestnut, while the good variety is like the wild 
Blackberry, only not quite so wide in the 
leaflets. The worthless kind will extend its 
covering 4 ft. or 5 ft. in a season when the 

f lant is large; the other is not nearly so rampant. 

have never seen it increase more than 2 ft., 
but my experience only covers plants in town 
gardens, where they were growing at a disad¬ 
vantage. It is also much more slender in growth, 
that is, the stems are thinner and weaker ; the 
plant itself, not producing the long straggling 
growth of the other kind with leaves at distant 
intervals, is much more compact-looking, that 
being the chief difference visible at a casual 
glance. 

The only way to avoid getting the wrong sort 
is to order plants from a first-class nursery which 
has a world-wide reputation to lose. J. D. 


Worm-oasts on Lawns. —These are 
often troublesome, especially during wet weather. 
I am of opinion that their entire eradication is 
impossible, but they may be kept in check as 
follows : Sweep the lawn with a birch or other 
rough broom, so as to disperse the casts; then 
strew the surface with common salt at the rate 
of 8 bushels to an acre, choosing a moist day for 
the operation. Less than 8 bushels would do 
good, and a bushel or two more would do no 
harm. This dressing not only banishes the 
worms from the surface, but, when used in the 
quantities just indicated, it has a beneficial 
influence on the Grass. The salt may be dis¬ 
solved in water, and applied in a liquid state, 
but the labour and w'aste of time thus incurred 
are needlessly spent, as no better results are ex¬ 
perienced by this method than when common dry 
salt is employed. Six bushels of salt and six or 
eight of soot well mixed together, and applied 
either in a liquid or solid form to a lawn of, say, 
an acre in extent, is not only an invaluable safe¬ 
guard against wonn-casts, but is also a good 
dressing for the Grass ; even soot alone, applied 
at the rate of from 12 to 16 bushels to the aero, 
is equally serviceable for both purposes. Air- 
slaked lime, used at the rate of from 20 to 80 
bushels to the acre, or mixed with soot or salt, 
or both, also forms a good dressing, especially 
for Mossy lawns, and it likewise destroys worms 
and grubs.—Q. 

A Lawn Pond. —I have lately assisted in 
beautifying a “lawn pond,’’which has this sum¬ 
mer done great justice to the pains bestowed 
upon it. The lawn is on the top of a hill, from 
wnich is a wide view of the surrounding country, 
and runs out from the house among glades of 
beautiful trees, Limes, Firs, and Chestnuts. In 
one of these glades was originally a square 
pond, with low square turf banks, and no 
vegetation to speak of, except Grass and the 
boughs of trees that dipped down towards the 
water. At length a lover of flowers introduced 
WaterLilies, and now they have spread in splen¬ 
did masses across the pond. Next, Bulrushes 
were introduced, which spread only too quickly; 
but their appearance is magnificent, and they 
crowd into a charming foreground at one end 
of the pond. The King-cup (Caltha palustris) 
was brought soon after, and forms a gay golden 
lining to the banks in the early spring. An ex¬ 
pedition to some of the neighbouring damp 
ditches enabled us to procure a supply of Meadow¬ 
sweet (Spiraea Ulrnaria), and the foamy heads of 
its flowers are now mixed with the tall Grasses 
on the banks. The river Colne is about two 
miles distant, and two or three journeys resulted 
in obtaining Willow-herb (Epilobium hirsutum), 
E. angustifolium (found on an old wall), C ;ro- 
huiaria aquatica, the Reed Poa (P. aquatica), a 
ne specimen of a Water-dock (Rumex Hydrola- 
athum), Marsh Carex (C. paludosa), Arrow- 
ead (Sagittaria sagittifolia), purple Loose-Btrife 
(Lythrum Salicaria), Marsh Stachys (S. palus¬ 
tris), Branched Sparganium (S.ramosum), Water 
Veronica (V. Anagallis), simple Sparganium (6. 


simplex), common Skull-cap (Scutellaria galeri- 
culata), two kinds of Polygonum, Forget-me- 
nots, the Orange Balaam (Impatiens fulva), yel¬ 
low Thalictrum or Meadow Rue (T. flavum), 
common Valerian, and Water Starwort. These 
were planted last 3 ’car, and this year most of 
them are very flourishing, except the Orange 
Balsam, which 3eems to have disappeared, and 
the Arrow-head, which must he replanted. A 
plant of Osrnunda regalis was brought from North 
Wales and is doing well, and a little plot of 
Beech Fern pegged into the bank close to the 
water’s edge is fresh and lovely ; close beside it 
grows the Grass of Parnassus. The Drosera 
rotundifolia was also brought from Wales. A 
little way out in the water stands one of our 
greatest treasures—the Sweet Cyperus, or Ga- 
lingale (C. longus), doing very well, brought 
from a brook at the Lizard, Cornwall. The 
Cotton Sedge came also from Cornwall, and the 
Ivy-leaved Bell-flower (Campanula hcderacca). 
Some common Teazles were planted on one bank 
for the sake of their handsome appearance 
amongst the Grasses and water plants. A wild 
Rose-bush hangs its graceful branches into the 
water at one corner of the pond. We met with 
some disappointments ; but on the whole the 
plants have been very successful.—M. A. 

A Rat Guard. —To keep rats away from 
anything that is hung up the following simple 
method may be used : Procure the bottoms of 
some old fruit cans by melting the solder which 
holds them upon a hot stove. Bore holeB in the 
centre of these discs, and string a few of them 
upon the cord, wire, or rope upon which the 
articles are hung. When a rat or mouse attempts 



to pass upon the rope by climbing over the tin 
discs, they turn ana throw the animal upon the 
floor. This plan, shown in tho illustration, will 
be found very effective .—American Agricultu¬ 
rist. [Pasteboard or thin wooden discs are jiu-t 
as effective. The great thing is that they should 
hang loose, so as to afford no foothold to the 
rat.] 

A Our© for Rheumatism.— Numerous 
cures of rheumatism by the use of Celery have 
recently been announced in English papers ; but 
the following, more in detail, is given on the 
authority of the New York Times : “ New dis¬ 
coveries—or what claim to be discoveries—of the 
healing virtues of plants are continually making. 
‘ One of the latest is that Celery is a cure for 
rheumatism ; ’ indeed, it is asserted that the 
disease is impossible if the vegetable be cooked 
and freely eaten. The fact that it is always put 
on the table raw prevents its therapeutic powers 
from becoming known. The Celery should be 
cut into bits, boiled in water until soft, and 
the water drunk by the patient. Put new milk, 
with a little flour and nutmeg, into a saucepan 
with the boiled Celery, serve it warm with pieces 
of toast, eat it with potatoes, and the painful 
ailment will soon yield. Such is the declaration 
of a physician w'ho has again and again tried the 
experiment, and with uniform success. He adds 
that cold and damp never produce, but develop 
the disease, of which acid blood is the primary 
and sustaining canse, and that while the blood 
is alkaline there can be neither rheumatism nor 
gout. English statistics show that in one year 
(1876) 2640 persons died of rhematism, and 
every case, it is claimed, might have been cured 
or prevented by adoption of the remedy men¬ 
tioned. At least two-thirds of the cases named 
heart disease are ascribed to rheumatism and 
its agonising ally, gout. Small-pox, so much 
dreaded, is not half so destructive as rheumatism, 
which, it is maintained bj T many physicians, can 
be prevented by obeying Nature’s laws in diet. 
But if you have incurred it, boiled Celery is pro¬ 
nounced unhesitatingly to be a specific.” 

Chappuls’ Daylight Reflectors fbr Mills.— 
Factory, 69, Fleet Street. —JAdvt.J 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


We are again obliged to remind our readers that toe 
cmnot fate notice of letters bearing neither the writer’s 
natne nor address. At the same time we may add we never 
publish the name qf any correspondent unless authorised 
to do so. AU letters requiring to be answered by post 
must be accompanied by a stamped directed envelope or a 
post card. 

521.— Oats in Gardens.— Cats are not 
altogether answerable for the absence of small 
biros in town gardens ; birds will not stray far 
from their nests in summer unless forced to do 
so by want of food. The small plots attached 
to town and suburban houses do not afford suffi¬ 
cient privacy for the breeding of song birds ; in 
large old-fashioned gardens of half an acre or so 
Blackbirds and Thrushes will nest even in the 
centre of small towns. Those which frequent 
“A. L.’s” garden in winter most likely breed 
in the large enclosed grounds in the neighbour¬ 
hood, such as Caen wood. During the first two 
years of my present tenancy my garden, then 
adjoining the fields, was visited by Blackbirds, 
Misletoe Thrushes, Wrens, Tits, Song Thrushes, 


523.— Sootoh Raspberries.— These are 
planted late in autumn or earlyin spring; if planted 
in spring they do not bear well the first season. 
Better order at once and state that you w ish the 
plants to be sent at the proper planting time. 
Order of any good nursery north of the Tweed, 
such as Dicksons & Co., Edinburgh.—J. D. 

472.—Tea Roses for a Vinery.— The 
following are some of the best varieties for cul¬ 
ture under glass : Isabella Sprunt, sulphur 
yellow ; Sofrana, deep fawn ; Souvenir de Mon¬ 
sieur Paul Ndron, creamy yellow ; Adam, an 
excellent variety, and, with good treatment, an 
almost perpetual bloomer ; Madame Falcot, one , 
of the very best; Niphetos, the best kind for 
furnishing buds for button-holes, Ac. ; Catherine 
Mermet, delioate flesh colour; Bouquet d’Or, 
bright yellow ; Alba rosea, white tinged with 
rose; and Marie Ducher, transparent rose, 
very fine. As the structure is a large one we 
would also include some of the dark varieties, 
such as Duchess of Edinburgh and Cheshunt 
Hybrid. We should advise planting the plants 
about 4 ft. apart, as they will then speedily cover 



Cut-leaved Virginian Creeper (Ampelopcis dissects); an excellent kind (or low walls. 


Chaffinches, Robins, Starlings, and twice by the 
Golden Oriole. Now the only visitors are the 
Starling and the homely Sparrow. If “A. L.” 
thinks thathecaninduceBlackbirdsand Thrushes 
to nest in his garden* he must exchange some of 
his shrubs for standards of Ilex ferox, the Hedge¬ 
hog Holly, in which they will be safe from cats. 
These, if trained with a clear stem of 3 ft. high 
without branching, will form a round head fur¬ 
nished with an impenetrable armour of prickles. 
I remember a pair of Chaffinches breeding for 
years in such a bush planted singly on a lawn, 
the cat’s favourite sleeping place on sunny jlays 
being in some woodside meadow Grass sown 
under the shrub, and within 4 ft. of the nest. 
The only way to l&ep under slugs and snails is 
to catch and kill; place inverted flower-pots in 
the vicinity of choice subjects and examine every 
morning, laying leaves of Cabbage and Lettuce 
about as traps. “A. L.’s” Currant trees are 
most likely in an unhealthy state through want 
of air; they should not be planted among shrubs. 
The most suitable place for them, leaving ap¬ 
pearances on one side, would be in a row down 
the centre of the garden and 4 ft. apart.—J. D. 
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the roof, and by the second year a good houseful 
of bloom will be secured. In order to bring 
them into bloom at an early period, the house 
should be closed by the beginning of December, 
maintaining a day temperature of 50° to 55°, and a 
night temperature of 45°, w'hich may be increased 
by 6° in January. During these two months 
but little air will be necessary, but in February 
and March, on fine days, a gentle circulation 
| should be promoted, and the house may be shut 
up, syringed, and a brisk heat of 60° to 65’ main¬ 
tained. The average temperature will have to 
be regulated by the weather; in a dull period 
60° by day and 55° by night will suffice, but in 
clear, sunny weather these temperatures may be 
increased by 10\—C. 

498.—Roses in Rooms.— We would ad¬ 
vise that the Roses be now placed in the open 
air, placing them fora week m a sheltered situa¬ 
tion, and then exposing them to the full sun. 
Unless they are thus treated, the probabilities 
are that they will not mature their wood. The 
Madame Falcot now requires a rest, and will 
then flower again next spring. The exposure to 
the open air may induce the Hybrid Perpetual 


to form bloom-buds. In December they may be 
placed in a frame, or, if such convenience does 
n>t exist, t'iey may be put in an unh-atei 
room until February, when they should b* 

f iruned back to three eyes and placed in the 
ightest position available.—C. 

500.— Ross Seeds. —The seed may be ' 

f athered and sown as soon as ripe, or it may be 
ept in a dry place until the following spring. I 
In a warm, dry summer seed will ripen by the 
middle of July, in which case it may be sown 
in an open situation in a free piece of soil, cover- i 
ing the seed with an inch of sou and pressing it in 
firmly. We have known Rose seed thus sown 
to produce blooming plants the following season. 
Later ripened seed should be kept until the fol¬ 
lowing spring, when it may either be sown in 
gentle warmth in January or in the open ground 
in March or April.—J. C. B. 


502.— British Ferns in Surrey.— We 
fear that there are not many British Ferns to 
be found in the neighbourhood of Wimbledon ; 
they are always scarce in thickly populated 
places. We know that the Male Fern, the Lady 
Fern, Lastrea dilatata, and Lastrea primulosa 
were fairly plentiful some years ago in the neigh¬ 
bourhood oi C’oombe Warren. There is also a 
village called Claygate a short distance from 
Kingston-on-Thames where the common kinds 
were, and probably are still, rather plentiful. 
Collectors have, however, in many places quite 
exterminated our hardy Ferns. British Fern 
roots may be cheaply bought in Covent Garden 
Market; they are brought from parts of Eng¬ 
land where they are still abundant, and strong 
roots may be purchased early in the morning at 
a very moderate price.—J. C. B. 

504.—Pruning’ Lilacs. — Prune them as 
soon as they have done flowering. They may 
then if desired be cut back to the old wood.—C. 

507. —Gross Growth of Gloire de 
Dijon Rose. —Gross flowerless shoots are by 
no means uncommon this season ; in your case 
they probably indicate over luxuriance, arising 
from the roots finding an abundance of 
nourishment, which it requires a hot summer to 
counteract. By no means dig up the tree ; allow' 
it to have its own way this year. It is laying 
the foundation for a long healthy existence, and 
will undoubtedly reward you the next and fol¬ 
lowing seasons by a beautiful harvest of bloom. 
Prune back next March to three eyes, and do 
not mulch with manure or water with manure 
water until the buds are formed.—C. 

508. — Culture of Tacsonia Van Vol- 
xemi. —This climber delights in a position 
where it receives during the growdng season a 
maximum of light and a free circulation of air. 
A slight shade in very hot weather is beneficial, 
but care should be taken not to exclude more 
than is necessary to prevent scorching from the 
rays of the sun. It -would certainly give more 
satisfaction planting out in a bed of two-thirds 
fibrous peat, and one-third turfy loam, with 
which may be mixed some pounded brick and 
silver sand. Thorough drainage should be en¬ 
sured by placing a layer of bnck rubble in the 
bottom of the bed, some 3 in. in thickness, 
covering it with pieces of fibrous loam to prevent 
the finer particles of soil from running down 
into it. The present state of the plant indicates 
a torpid unhealthy state of the root. The sum¬ 
mer is, however, too much advanced to expect 
any great growth to be made. Plant now, and 
next year a good growth may be expected.— 
J . G. B. 

525.—Propagating the Dog Rose.— 
Propagation may be effected by means of cut¬ 
tings taken off with three eyes and inserted in 
a well drained shady border in October ; but 
the easiest and most expeditious method is to 
sow the seed in March. Gather the seed when 
ripe and sow by the middle of March in a free 

E iece of soil in a sunny situation. If stocks for 
udding are desired, this will certainly be the 
best and easiest manner of obtaining them. 
Roses grow very freely and last a long time in 
health and vigour when “worked” on these 
seedlings.—C. 

526.—Culture of Desfontainea spi- 
nosa. —Take terminal shoots of the current 
season’s growth haring three joints to them; 
insert the cuttings firmly in a well drained pot 
of sandy peat, water gently, and place in a 
frame in a shady aspect. Each cutting should 
be inserted up to the second joint, the lower 
Original from 
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leaf only being cut away. In September place 
them in a temperate house under a handlight, 
or, failing this, a greenhouse will suffice. Water 
only when needful, and give a little air every 
morning. By Apnl they should be struck, and 
may be potted off into sandy peat. When esta¬ 
blished shift into 2&-in. pots, using two-thirds 
fibrous peat and one-thircf good loam, to which 
add one-sixth of silver sand. Grow on in a cold 
frame during the summer, giving plenty of air 
and water, and about the middle of August 
place in a sheltered position in the open air. The 
Desfon J a : nea may be wintered in a cold frame ; 
it does not mind a moderate freezing, being 
hardy in some favoured spots in this country. 

—J* c. 

510.—Mounting Flowers. — Compara¬ 
tively few flowers can be relied on to preserve 
their colour when dried. Helichrysums, 
Xeranthemums, Ammobiums, Rhodanthe, Sta- 
tices, Heaths, some of the Australian plants, 
such as Tetratheeas, Boronias, and Aphelexis, 
and a few others keep their colour very well, 
but the generality of flowering plants discolour 
even with the greatest care in drying. Blot¬ 
ting paper is a good material for the purpose, 
between two sheets of which each specimen 
should be laid, and being placed between two 


cuttings, cut off the two lower sets of leaves and planted 
up to the third, and left them to their fate. The season 
being so cloudy I thought it just possible that a few might 
grow. On going over them I find the majority are doing 
nicely, and only want proper attention to make fine 
bushes of them. I now want the ground they are grow¬ 
ing in. Is it safe to move them, and how to do itf where 
to put them? and how to treat them afterwards.—S ummer 
Cuttings. [Pot them in 4 in. or 6 in. pots, and place 
them in a frame if any, If not in a sheltered position 
under a wall on a piece of slate or board, or plunge the 
pots in ashes; protect during frosty weather, and they 
may be planted out in spring or kept growing in pots os 
desired. J 

Leaves of Apple Tree Turning 1 Brown — 

Ferndale.— The leaves sent appear to be infested with 
thrips. Well wash the tree with a powerful syringe, and 
| let it take its chance this year. We are afraid you have 
been too liberal in applying fresh stable manure to its 
roots. 

Patent Manures. —S. Stevens.— No artificial ma¬ 
nures are equal to good farmyard manure, but where the 
latter cannot be obtained AmieB’, Clay's, or similar kinds 
may be used with advantage. Soot and guano are also 
excellent fertilisers. 

Grotto Building.— We think there is a book on such 
subjects by Shirley Hibberd, published by Qroombridge 
& Sons., Paternostt r Row. 

B. B. W .—The stable manure would be better away, or 
covered with ashes. Manure water from the stable will 
not injure plants if it is sufficiently diluted with pure 
water. 

Jasminum grandlflorum. —J. P.-This kind is 
always found to flower better when grafted on J. offici¬ 
nale than when grown on its own roots. 


boards or in a j ress should be slightly weighted. 
Every twenty-four hours for the first week the 
paj er should be changed and after that time, as 
it is Been that the sap is drying out, the weight 
should be gradually increased until it is heavy 
enough to press the specimen quite flat. The 
important points to attend to are frequently 
changing the paper and beginning with a light 
weight. The more gradual the pressure the 
greater chance of success.—J. C. 

515.—Sticky Leaves on Gloire de 
Dijon Rose. —The “sticky substance ”com¬ 
plained of is either caused by aphides or is a 
kind of fungus. In either case the leaves 
should be sponged and the plant well syringed 
at least once during the day. If insects are ob¬ 
served to be infesting the young growths, fumi¬ 
gation must be resorted to or the plants must Le 
syringed with Tobacco water. Boiling water 
poured on Tobacco at the rate of 4 oz. to the 
gallon will be strong enough to disperse them. 
We should, however, rather incline to believe 
that it is a fungoid disease, as we have remarked 
a considerable amount of it this season. We 
can only surmise that the white insect is mealy 
bug, the only real effective remedy for which is 
to clean it off by means of a small piece of 
sponge tied on to the end of a stick ; with perse¬ 
verance it may be exterminated. It is very 
hurtful to vegetation ; no plant can thrive which 
is infested by it.—J. C. B. 

525.—American Blight on Apple 
Trees. -If “T. A.” will refer to answer 449 
in Gardening •Illustrated for August 9, he 
will there see what I found to be a simple and 
very effectual remedy for American bug. —Fern- 
dale. 

517.—Drying Rose Leaves.— Put them 
on paper that will absorb the moisture—blotting- 
paper will do—lay them in the sun and turn them 
over, and press them between two boards. 

Striking Rose Cuttings.—Early In July last I dug 
up a piece of ground in a sheltered position, and trod 
It firmly down. I then cut shoots of Gloire de Dijon 
John Hopper, La France, and other Roses into four-bud 


The Poplars, Merton Abbey, Surrey 




Striking Rose Cuttings in Bottles. —What 
length ought the roots to be before the cuttings are 
potted?—L. A. L. [I’ot as soon as the roots are seen ] 


A. B. D.—Mr. Cannell, Swanley, Kent. 


Matt .—We know nothing of the firm of seedsmen you 
allude to. Rivers’B " Orchard House," 3s. 6d. 


Names of Plants.—^ . B. G. - Jacob’s Udder (Pole- 
| monlum coeruleum and album). We never knew It called 

Charity before.- P. Williams, Field.— 1, Cow Wheat (Me- 

lampyrum pretense); 2,Touch-me-not(Impatiens Noli-me- 
tangere); 3, common Skullcap (Scutellaria galericulata); 

1, Bog Asphodel (Nartheclum osslfregum.- Young 

Horticulturist.—Varieties of Phlox decussata.- H. L. 

Hempstead.— Send us good flowers and leaves, and we 

will try and name your plants.- J. J. A.— 1, Begonia 

boliviensis; 2, apparently Sempervlvum arboreum; 3 

Begonia Evansiana.- T. Shaw.—Spines Lindleyana 

- —J- P — 1, Chrysanthemum Halleri ; 2. C. frutescens ; 
3, C. segetum (Com Marigold). 

Fungi.— Ignoramus. — The Vegetable Sweetbread 
(Agaricus orcella). It is edible, and by many considered 
superior to the ordinary Mushroom. 

Fuchsia corymbiflora - J. E. R. -It may be ob¬ 
tained at any good and old-established plant nursery. 

Buds Falling off Fuchsias.— Amateur,— Sub¬ 
ject the plants to plenty of air and light, give abundance 
of pure water at the roots, not Just dribble a little on 
the top, but give them enough at a time to thoroughly 
soak the wb■■le of the soil. If the pots are full of roots 
a little weak manure water once a week may be given. 


Questions. 

641.— Cucumbers Failing.— Will “R. s. m." or 
some other render inform me the cause of the fruit rotting 
off my Cucumbers? also, how to prepare the bed for next 
year? I h.ve cut hundreds of rotten fruit off when 
about from 2 in. to 0 in. long. The house is situate gable 
end to sooth, catching the morning and afternoon sun 
from 0 a. ni. to 5 p.m.—J. H. 

542.—Fruit Trees for Clayey Soil.— What fruit 
trees are likely to succeed be»t when planted in a olayey 
■oil against a well-made Oak paling which faces due 
south? Delta. 


643. - Cactus not Flowering.— Can any one inform 
me how I can get Cactuses to bloom ? I have a quantity, 
and have had them some years ; they send out nice shoots 
every year, but no flower.— S. Joyce. 

644. — Harvest Festival.— Can any reader give some 
ideas for decorating a church with fruit and flowers for a 
harvest thanksgiving service ?—E. P. E. 

646.— Culture of Phlox Drummondi.—I sowed 
some seed* of this Phlox last March in a mixture of leaf- 
mould, soot, and sand, in pots in a cold frame. The 
flowers are of medium size, and of good colour, but the 


S lants are weak and straggly. What should I do to in- 
uce a neat, bushy habit of growth?—A Subscriber. 


646. — Asters and Stocks for Exhibition.— 
Which are the best kinds of Asters and Stocks for 
this purpose ?— Arthur a. H. R. 

647. -Pruning Gooseberry and Currant 
Trees.— When and how is this done ? also when may 
such trees be removed ?—W. Ashley. 


648 — Blue Garden Flowers —Would any one 
give me a liBt of the best hardy blue-flowering pi«nt« be¬ 
sides Delphiniums and Centaurea mon tana —A Sub¬ 
scriber. 


649.—Planting Hollies.—I am about obtaining four 
or five Hollies, each 5 ft. to 0 ft. high. They will have to 
be conveyed about 100 miles by means of two railways 
and a steamer, with cartage at each end. What is the 
best time of year to transplant them with most chance 
of success? and how should they be packed?—K. K. 

550. —Making Soil.—Part of my ground consists of 
very steep brow, and upon raising a few feet of sods I 
found such sods very tough and strong, but underneath 
there was scarcely any soil; in fact, only gravel permeated 
with soil. It will be in size about one-sixth of an acre. 
Would it be possible to make soil in any way T There is 
none to be had in the neighbourhood, but there are some 
mountains a few miles off.— K. K. 

551. — Carnations Dying off— Several of my Car¬ 
nations have suddenly withered and died; some very 
large plants have gone otf in this way. What is the 
cause?—H. S. B. 

552. —Stephanotis in Winter.— What la the lowest 
temperature at which the Stephanotis may be kept during 
winter?— J. Ingall. 

653.-Blight on Apple Tree —In my garden I 
have a fine Targe espalier Apple tree. It is about ten 
years old and has never borne freely, but for the but 
three or four years the stem and branches have been in¬ 
fested with a white substance like mould or mildew, 
which if touched produces a dark blood-like substance. 
At a neighbour'® suggestion it has reoeived several coat¬ 
ings of quick lime, also insecticide, but this year it is 
still worse. Can any one suggest a remedy ?—M. A. M. 

554. -Slate Boxes for Windows.— I should feel 
obliged to “ J. G.” (or any other correspondent) for In¬ 
structions as to how to make ttie above ; what tne thick¬ 
ness of the slate slabB should be, and how fastened to¬ 
gether—W. M. 

555. —How to form a Rockery.— Can any of your 
reader give me information a* to the proper way of form¬ 
ing a rockery in one angle of my garden? I have plenty 
of stones, some wood, but no water. I don’t want to 
make what a critic in gardening calls “ a pile of rubbish," 
but I wish to know how to set about forming a pretty 
rockery or pile of ston s which shall have some beauty 
in itself and form a receptacle for Mosses and Alpinl 
plants and creepers. Or does any one know of a usefu- 
and cheap handy book from which I can obtain such in 
formation as I require ?— A Constant Reader. 

556 . — Sawdust for Improving Soils. —Some 
portions of my garden (south of London) are very heavy 
and rather clayey. 1 have used all the ashes from the 
house for the past twelve months, and dug in a lot of 
manure and refuse, which has slightly improved it. Can 
any readers of Gardening Illustrated tell me their 
experience of using sawdust, whether that would be a 
good thing to further assist in lightening the soil, or can 
they suggest anything better?— Ferndale. 

567.—Soil for Plants. —Reading a contemporary, a 
correspondent speaking of soils and composts remarks 
“ that peat and silver sand are essential in many In¬ 
stances. As my pocket will not afford such far off 
materials, will some kind practical reader say what are 
the best substitutes in a most remote Yorkshire village, 
woods and river near?—C rux. 

558 . —Treatment of Shrubs in Pots.— Can any 
reader tell me how to treat shrubs in pots, especially 
Myrtles, which are now in the ground, and which I want 
to take up for winter decoration ?— C. W. A. 

559. —Herbaceous Plants from Seed.—Will 
some one name a few good herbaceous plants, the seeds 
of which, if sown now, will bloom next year, and whether 
they require warmth during winter.—J. McD. 

560. — Scab in Potatoes— What can I do to my 
ground to prevent scab on Potatoes ? I have a plot of 
Snowflake Potatoes now growing and every tuber is 
covered with a thick brown scab so bad that every tuber 
resembles a bit of molten iron; the ground is low but 
well drained.—B. W. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Sample sent carriage free on receipt of twelve 
stamps. Send for 20s. sample order of all the kinds 
made— Alfred Grant* Co., Steam Works, 39J, Leather 
Lane, London, E.C. 


Seasonable Delicacy. 


With upwards of 350 Illustrations. 


H orticultural glass. — Boote 

A Millson. Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


Considered in relation to the Wants of other Cities and 
of Public and Private Gardens. 


F OR 2s. 6d., TWENTY NAMED 

SPECIMENS cither of ROCKS, MINERALS, 
FOSSILS, or SHELLS, enabling the purchaser to identify 
similar obiects on his holiday tour or at home Invalu- 


By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

8vo, cloth extra, 18a 


ELECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

Ij PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed., 1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations. Dale ACrampton, 4, Little Britain. E.C. 


CONTENTS. 

Bois de Boulogne—Parc Monccau—Garden of Plants— 
Pare dc*9 Buttes Chauiuont—Louvre, i uileries, Etysee - 
Luxembourg—Vincennes—Squares, Avenues, Boulevards 
—Trees for Cities—Public N m series—Cemeteries—Ivy in 
Paris—Gardens of Versailles—Winter Gardens—Private 
Gardens—School of Horticulture — Cordon System of 
Emit growing -Paradise, Doucin, and Crab Stocks—Notes 
on Fruit Gardens—Peach Gardens—Fig Culture—Fruit 
Culture, How to Improve—Appliances—Market Gardena 
Asparagus Culture — Salads in Paris—Vegetables of 
Paris Market - Mushroom Culture in Cave3— Flower, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Markets, Ac. 


Alpine Flowers 


ENGLISH (tARI)ENS 

By WILLIAM ROBINSON, F. L. S. 

With numerous Illustrutious. Price 12s. 


Times. 

“ For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
or instructive book than this.” 


Athenaeum. 

“ With reference to the especial subject* of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, nut merely to vi.-itors, but to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole than strangers.' 


GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS. 

N EIGHBOURS’ CELEBRATED BEE- 

HIVES, Philadelpliia Exhibition, 1876 ; Taris Ex¬ 
hibition, 1867, 1S7S. Three Silver Prize Medals awarded 
to George Neighbour * Sons. 


Specimen of Illustrations. 

“ People who pro r e«s to love beautiful Alpine plants, 
and suppose that a pile of rubbish <>f any sort and in any 
shape is worthy to L»e called a rockery, will modiiy their 
opinion after an hour’s enjoyment of this entertaining 


Saturday Review. 

“A clearly and cleverly written work, thoroughly 

illustrated . The author is not bitten by :tnv 

Gallic mania, but retains the keen love of nature, which 
is the safest and truest instinct of the horticulturist 
Such is the energy, enthusiasm, and persuasiveness, that 
wo quite expect to hear of his chapter on Parisian under¬ 
ground mushroom culture (to which we must be cob. tent 
to refer our readers for a novel and genuine sensation) 
stimulating British enterprise to turn to account our 
used-up mines aud caverns.” 


NEIGHBOURS’ IMPROVED 
COTTAG E^BEE- III YE, 

introduced. 

Price, complete, £1 15b. ; stand for ditto, 10s. 0d. 

BAR FRAME HIVES of most approved construction, 
at 7s. Gd., 12s. Gd., to 25s. e& ll. 

PHILADELPHIA FRAME HIVES, complete, with 
cover and stand, 42s. 

An Italian Alp Queen, with full directions for uniting 

Black Stocks, at current prices. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEES. Stock* an 1 swarms 
may be obtained as heretofore. 

“THE APIARY.” By ALFRED NEIGHBOUR. 5s , 
postage 5d. 

A newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved hives, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR A SONS, 127, High Holborn, 
W.C.; or 149, Regent Street, London, W. 


volume. When they have mastered the principles, the 
second part will be found of inestimable valuo for refer¬ 
ence, and they will in due time agree with us that, in 
giving this elegant volume to the British public, the 
author has added most substantially to our round of rural 
pleasures, and established a claim for personal regard in 
every tasteful British home .”—Gardener s Magazine. 

Loudon : John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.: The 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., and through all Boo ^sellers. 


Court Circular. 

“ This is a book that we recommend not only to people 
about to visit Paris, but to owners of conservatories. 
Vineries, fruit gardens, nursery gardens, Ac., as it ia full 
of information ou every possible subject connected with 
plants, fruit, vegetables, and trees.” 


By CHARLES BALTET. 

Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


Cardeners ’ Chronicle. 

“ In conclusion, we hardly know of a better mode of 
answering the author's inquiry of * How are we to im¬ 
prove ?' than by placing his book in the hands of ©very 
gardener in the kingdom ; and where employers are 
liberal, or even worldly wise, doubtless this will be 
speedily done.” 


GardenerMagazine. 

“ Taris is the best known of any city in the world, and 
has been described a thousand times, but this book 
contains quite a new and fresh revelation of its rural 
aspects and the results of its municipal economy. Its 
object is evidently to li.utitute comparisons, and to 
establish conclusions with the strictest impartiality." 


Specimen of Illustrations. 

London : The Garden Office, 37. Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


GARDEN TENTS. 

Improved Garden Tents, 6 ft. diameter. 5 ft. 6 in. walls, 
in box complete, plain 50s., striped 60s 

GARDEN NETTING, 

Id. per square yard. SCRIM, TIFFANY, SHADING, Ac. 

JOHN EDGINGTON A CO., 48, Long Lane, West Smith- 
field, London. 


WORKS ON THE GARDEN , Ac. 


By C. W. QUIN. 

Price 2s. 6 d. 

A LL familiar with a garden know that 

one of tho chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge aud continued attention in this way 
nmcli of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of “ Garden 
Receipts.” Great pains have been taken to make the 
collection in every way ns complete as possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is justified by 
the fact that one remedy easily applied in a given dis- 
ti ict may be too expensive in another ; and by the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of many of the j»e.sts alluded to iu 
these pages. The glossary of the materials used is made 
n special feature, and is as complete as possible. Although 
the arrangement of both the receipts and glossary is 
nlphnb tical, a copious index lias been added to facilitate 
reference. It is tne most useful book for the garden that 
has been published for some time, being convenient in 
size, easy of reference, and full of information brought 
down to rect lit tlmcB. Every one practically interested in 
horticulture should have it, if only for the sake of saving 
time in asking questions and in making references. 
London: The Garden Office, 37. Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The Art of Grafting and Budding. 

By Charles Baltet. With Illustrations; extra 

fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Garden Receipts. Edited by Charles 
quin. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Cottage Gardening : or Flowers, 

Fruits, and Vegetables for Small Gardena. By t. 
Hobday. Extra fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

The Market and Kitchen Garden. 

By Contributors to The Garden. Crown 8ro, 

4s. Gd. 

Hardy Flowers : with Descriptions 

of upwards of 1300 of the most Ornamental Specie*, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac 
By W. Rouinson, F.L.S., Founder and Editor of The 
Garden. Tim’d and cheaper edition. Crown 8 yo, 

4s. 6d. 


A S SIMPLE AS A B C.—Instanta- 

neons copies of letters, Ac., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
p< st free).—E. TANN, 75, Chancery’ Lane, and 308. High 
Holborn, W.C. N.B.— Sample*of Tanu’B celebrated paper 
collars sent for 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 


For Screens and Scrap-Books. 
Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, "Miss 
PlERREPONT, Miss Duffield. Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen."s. 

Per Fifty.10s. 

Per Hundred .17 b. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, TnK PUBLISHER, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Macmillan & Co.,J ondon 

Original from „ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized-by 
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LA SEMAINE FRANQAISE. 

Journal et Revue paraissant a Londres. 


L 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE : a Weekly I 


_ Newspaper and Review in the French language. 

Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Varieties, Notes. ]' r,L ' e 
4d., through booksellers, and at the railway bookstalls. 
Office, 37, Sou thampton-street, Stran d, W.C._ 

A SEMAINE FRANgAISE — Lo 

but que se propose ce Journal est d’offrir k tons 
ceux qui aiment la langue frangahe un r6sum6 de toutes 
les questions politiques, artistiques, sociales, littdraires, 
qui s'agitent en France ; questions qui trouvent drfns la 
presse Pariaienne leur expression la plus vraie. La Se- 
maine Francaisk mettra k contribution tous les dcri- 
vaius de savolr et de talent. Elle se feratoujours remar - 
quer par la varidtd et l'6tendue des sujets traitds ainsi 
que par l’utilitd et l'k-propos du fond unis k la puretd et 
a l'dldgance de la forme.__ 

L “A SEMAINEFRANgAISE. —Politics, 

Articles of the ablest Writers In France, Speeches 
of distinguished Statesmen, Articles and Comments on 
English Affairs. Office, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C. 

T A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Con- 

AJ vereational French, in bold, clear type, best print¬ 
ing ink, and paper. “ It will be a great boon to any 
family to enable them to keep up their French.”— Cam- 
bridge Express. Through all newsagents and at railway 
bookstalls, 4d. weekly. _ 


T A SEMAINEFRANgAISE : a Weekly 

I A Newspaper and Review in French for the United 
Kingdom. Literature, Reviews of important books by 
the ablest writers in France, Literary News and Notes, 
Speeches of French Academicians. 

L A “ SEMAINE - :FRANC?AISE^Poli- 

tique. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE— Littira- 

_ tnre. _ 

J^ASEMAINEFRANgAISE— The&tres. 


J^A SEMAINE FRAN g AISE —Musique. 


J^A SEMAINE FRANgAISE— Arts. 


J^A SEMAINEFRANgAISE— Sciences. 

L A SEMAINE FRANg AIS E. —Nou- 

velles. 


L A 


SEMAINE FRANgAISE.- 

rie. 


-Cause- 


SEMAINE FRANgAISE.- 

rldtds. 


-Va- 


SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — En- 

seignement du Frangais en Angleterre. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. —Econo- 

J _ mie Domestique. 


£A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Mode. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. —Echoes. 

J _Les plus beaux problfimes du Jour. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE : a Weekly 

Newspaper and Review in French for English 
readers.—Wit and Humour, Amusing Anecdotes, Bons- 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — “ La 

Sexainf. Francaise has been brought out in 
London for the benefit of those English leaders who may 
wish to study contemporary French from all points of 
view, instead of confining their reading to one particular 
Gallic print. It certainly merits success."— Graphic. 

L A SEMAINEFRANgAISE.— “ The 

numbers before us are full of good things .... It 
will be far better for most than any one of the best papers 
published in Paris itself. We are much pleased with the 
character of it, and believe it will be highly valued in all 
those many households where French is cultivated. The 
printing is very well done."—Queen. _ 

L A FeMAINE FRANgAISE.— “ La 

Skmaine Francaisk is admirably suited for th$ 
perusal of educated Englishmen.’’— Brighton Guardian. 

L A SEMAINE FRA NGAISE.—“ La 

Semaine Francaisk is an excellent means for one 
becoming familiar with terse every-day French. The 
contents are varied and interesting, the style agreeable 
and light, while the French is of the purest. La Semaine 
Francaisk will, therefore, not only be a boon to the 
French-speaking communities in our midst, but to all 
those who are either striving to master the language, or 
who wish to retain their knowledge of it .”—Nottingham 
Journal. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — “ A 

French newspaper for Englsh readers is rather a 
bold undertaking ; but, with the spread of education, 
there is no doubt a sphere for such an enterprise. La 
Semaine Francaisk, at any rate, deserves success, for its 
projector has done all tiiat was possible to place before 
English readers a reliable exponent of Continental 
thought. The paper containsnuineiousarticles, and full 
notes and summaries of news, and it is marked by con¬ 
siderable ability.’’— Whitehaven News. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— “This 

periodical is very well done, and will bo highly ap¬ 
preciated by those who care to keep themselves au eourant 
with the social, political, and religious life of the Con¬ 
tinent. It is printed in the French language, though 
published in London, and is altogether superior to Bimilar 
journals published in France .’*—Medical Press. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— “We 

think our readers will like the notion of reading in 
one Les Dfbats, Le Soir, Le Pays, and other Paris news¬ 
papers, or the better parts of them. Welconsider it will, 
if fairly carried out, itself be the best International The 
project has this further advantage: it may correct self- 
centred view’s by showing how we look to our neigh¬ 
bours.”— Literary Churchman. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— “Tel 

est le titre d'un journal hebdomadalre, nous pour- 
rions dire d une revue de tous les jouniaux frangoises 
accrdditls. Ce journal rdunit, sous le mOrne couvert, 24 
ou 32 pages grand format, et dans ces pages sont publics, 
en frangais, lea meilleurs articles, politiques, critiques, et 
litteraireB, qui ont paru pendant la semaine dans les jour¬ 
nals: de Pans. Assur&nentlenuimiroqucnous&vonssous 
les yeux est un excellent specimen de ce que peut faire un 
heureux choix, guid£ par une intelligence parfaite de ce 
qui peut intdresser les lecteurs. "—Nouvelle Chroniqtte de 


ersey. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Music, 

Theatres. Articles on all the important new 
plays and new music by the foremost livingcritics. “ La 
Semaine Francaisk is admirably suited for the perusal 
of educated Englishmen .’’—Brighton Guardian. At 
Newsagents’ and Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstalls. - 
Office, 3 7, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

L a SEMAINE FRANgAISE : a Weekly 

Newspaper and Review in the French language. 
Politics, Literature, Science, Arts, Varieties, Notes. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE ; a Weekly 

Journal and Review, in French, for general and 
family reading. Paris—Society, Life, Improvements, 
Institutions. Specimen copy, by post, 4ld.; post free for 
12 months, 18s.; six months, 9s. 9d. Price 4d., at News¬ 
agents’ and Bookstalls. Office, 87, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

T A SEMAINE FRANgAISE can be lmd 

i 44 or ordered of all News Agents and at ail the Book¬ 
stalls, price 4d.; or will be sent, post free, from the office 
' “e paper, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Subscription for one year, 18s, ; six months, »s. 9d.; 
free months, 6s. 


T A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Society. 

1-i —Articles by Cuvillier-Fleury, Renan, Mdzidres, 
Cliarles Blanc, Lemoinne, Emile de Oirardin, Auguste 
Vacquerie, Kane, Schdrer, Grenier. Spuller, Veulllot, 
Pelletan, About, Bachaumont, Audebrand, Cassagnac, 
Vuillemot, Noriac, Pierre Vdron, Legouve, Dnudet, Snr- 
cey, Bigot, Dide, Elie Frebaut, Jules Ciaretie, de Parville, 
Viollet Leduc, Nadar, Scholl, Monselet, Rend de St. Vic¬ 
tor, Comettant, Alphonse Karr, Houssaye. 

L A SEMAINE "FRANgAISE is posted 

regularly to America, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Egypt, France, Germany, Holland, India, Italy, 
New Zealand, Portugal, Russia, Spain, China, and the 
West Indies, for 12 months, at £1 Gs.; for six months, 
13s. Post-office orders should be made payable at the 
King Street Money-order office, and cheques should bo 
crossed London and County Bank. Address all commu¬ 
nications on business to the Publisher of La Semaine 
Francaisc, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
WriJ. _ * _____ 

L A SEMAINE FRANCAISl^For 

8 tu dents. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— “The 

Idea is an excellent one, and its execution is fully 
up to the mark. A large and increasing number aro 
studying the language of our neighbours, and just need a 
magazine of this kind to give point and stimulus to their 
studies. The articles are varied and sparkingly written, 
and the get up of the whole is worthy of the object the 
editor has in view .”—Christian Nevos. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. — “ No 

translation can give the crispness and Infinite deli¬ 
cacies of style of a good French author. The secondary 
education of England has surely advanced so far in the 
present day as to enable our educated classes to enjoy at 
first-hand the current literature of their nearest neigh¬ 
bours. To those classes we recommend the new jouraal 
La Semaine Francaise.'’— Kidderminster Shuttle. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE : ““La 

Semaine Francaisk is w ell printed on good paper 
it a low price; any student of French affairs in any part 
>f the United Kingdom may now have a French journal 
4ving weekly specimens of the tifest current literature in 
bYance. "—Shefield Telegraph. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.—For 

J all who read and speak French. 

A SEMAINE' FRANgAISE. — For 

J Teachers and Schools. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— For 

J General and Family Reading. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. —For 

Readers of French iu the United Kingdom and 
Abroad. 

L A - SEMAINE - PRAXgAISE—Some 

difficulty haring been experienced in procuring 
this journal through the ordinary trade channels, means 
have been taken to secure its prompt and regular deli¬ 
very by the post in all parts of the United Kingdom 
direct from the publishing office. Subscription 18s. i«r 
annum; specimen copies may l>e had from the office, 
price 4id. in stampB. No. 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

L A SE MAINE FRANgAISE is posted 

to America. Australia, Canada, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, India, and China, for twelve months, at £1 6s. ; 
for six months, 13s.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

L ~ “A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Plusieum 

personnes ayant dprouve* des difficult^ 8 se pro¬ 
curer ce journal, nous avons pris nos mesures pour Ctre k 
mfime de l‘exp<5dier proinptement et nSgulierement de nos 
bureaux, par la poste, sur tout le territoire des lies Bri- 
tanniques. Abonnements d’un an, 18s.; ahonnements de 
six mois, 9s. 9d.; abonnements de trois mois, 5s. Bureaux, 
No. 37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

L ~ XSEMAINEFRANCAISE.-Comddie 

Frangaise. Articles by the best French critics. 


A SEMAINE FRA NgAISE.- 

J dote. 


-Anec- 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE : a Weekly 

Journal and Review in the French language. 
Science, inventions, discoveries, reports of Academy of 
Sciences, newB, notes. “ La Semaine Francaisk is the 
title of a new weekly French paper published in London 
or English readers. The number before us is well se¬ 
lected as to contents, and contains news of French mat¬ 
ers and expression of French opinion in various depart¬ 
ments. Some space, we are pleased to see, Is devoted to 
science.”— Nature. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— New 

J Books of the Week. 

A SEMAINEFRANgAISE. —Music 

J of the Week in Paris. 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— 

Theatres: important Plays of the Week. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Paris : 

Society, Improvements, Institutions. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE. —Select 

Articles and Notes of the Week. 

L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.—Science, 

Discovery, and Inventions. 


A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.—Wit, 

J Bona-mots, Cauaeric Parisienne, Anecdotes. 


Digitized by 


Google 


L A SEMAINE FRANgAISE.— Articles 

by the most eminent writers in Franco MM. 
Sarcey, Monselet, Bachaumont. Audebrand, Lemoinne, 
About, Scholl, Louis Blanc, De Girardin, Scherer, Renan, 
Taine, A. Karr, <fcc. 

L ~A SEMAINE FRANgAISE is a 

Journal in French published in London, and wholly 
from the point of view of the English reader. It appeals 
to all those who wish to read good French in the way in 
which it is most likely to be road with interest. It is 
designed to fully illustrate the best current literature of 
the day In Paris, its society, letters, arts, or science. - 
Office, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. _ 
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T EA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above aie 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one or 
thj largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING & CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 

ALL GARDEN REQUISITES^ 

Q TICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

kJ CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACK1TH & CO., Cox's Quay, Lower Thames St, 
London, E.C. Trices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 

Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

C AN be obtained in all sizes and qualities 

of BETHAM <fc SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E.C. B. & Son have always a large Stock in London of 
20-in. by 12-in., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 10-in., 20-in. by 
18-in., in 16-oz. and 21-oz. 


G 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Builey, and98, Barrington Rd., EastBrixton. 

T O be LET (Furnished), in October 

next, for six or eight months, during the absence of 
ihe owner abroad, CAUNTON MANOR, five miles from 
Newark, Nottinghamshire, having good drawing and 
dining rooms, library, and boudoir, with twelve bed¬ 
rooms and four dressing-rooms, stables for ten horses, 
Ac. Caunton Miner is sk miles from the Rut'ord ker¬ 
nels and within reach of the South Notts and Belvoir 
hounds. References will be required.—Apply to Rev. 
Canon Hole, Caunton Manor, Newark. 


piSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

VJT many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other Might, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3 1 ., ana 10s 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 

DEAFNESS. 

R EV. E. J. SILVERTON’S great remedy 

for deafness and noises in the ears is too 
valuable to be overlooked by any person afllicted wlih 
this disease ; great numbers of people are deriving bene¬ 
fit. 2/6 per box of every chemist and all wholesale Lon¬ 
don houses. Send for the Rev. E. J. Silverton’s “Health 
4dvocate " (free), Park Street, Nottingham. 


T C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

fj . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY* SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 

W ANTED TO PURCHASE, within 

15 miles or so of London, from 6 to 12 acres of 
good Land, suitable for vegetable culture, with house or 
good cottage.—Apply, “H. H. T.,’* 37, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 



Dr. NICHOLS’ 

FOOD OF HEALTH. 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who are 
now suffering from Dyspepsia, Constipation, and their 
attendant maladieB—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, Ac.— 8d. per lb. packet. 

Dr. NICHOLS’ a 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ac. 

JUDSON’S GOLD PAINlT 

For Re-gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 

For Gilding Lamp Stands and Gas Fittings, 

For Renewing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, Silk, or Leather, 

For Gilding Wing Feathers, 

For Artiatio Cabinet and Basket Work, I 

And for a Thousand Useful ’• 1 Domestic 
Purposes. 

Sold by ChemUt nd Stationery 


GARDENINa 

Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 6d. ; post free, 8d. 


Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in thi 3 way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the News vendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

• Queen Square, W. C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Kish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. Poutederia 
crassipeB as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 


T> IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

At OZONIZKR or NATURAL AIR 
> URIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or | 

J daces of public resort the l almy, re- 
reshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most etteetive and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Eugene Rim m el, Perfumer, 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; aud 
24, ComhiJl, Lon don. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 

3cl. per bushel, 100 for 20s.. tiuck (loo-e), 30s 
Light Biown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. rev nuk, 5 tacks 25s. 
12 for 458., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—6s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4 1 
each. Coarse Silver Sand-ls. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Mess— 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Viigin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, <fec. Writ j f ,v free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

F OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
sale, near Manchester. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN. 


New and Revised Edition, with additional Woodcuts 
crown 8vo, 12s., 

ALriNE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 

GARDENS. How they may he Grown in all Parts 
of the British Islands. With Illustrations of Rock 
Gardens. Natural and Artificial. By W. Robinson 
F.L.S., Founder and Editor of The Garden. 

By the same Author, 

The SUBTROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden, with illustra¬ 
tions of all the finer Plants used for this purpose 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 7a. 6d. P P 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ECONOMIC 
No. 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping 
£4 12s. 0d. 


HOT-WATER 



APPARATUS. 

._P 


We guarantee the 
perfect working: of 


— —Ley cannot get 
out of order. Will 
burn through the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


tar SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the follow¬ 
ing rates:— 


Per Year 
Per Half-Year ... 


6s. 6d. 
3s. 3d. 


All payments for subscriptions must bo made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, ljd. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Ofllce.) 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for One Year, commencing _ 


for which / enclose . 


_ for 0s. G d. 


_ _T_Tx° r larger ™ et ,ee ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

G. F. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 



DICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants & Horticultural Decorators 
128-©, HIGH HOL BOSN, W.C. 

Every one possessing a garden should write for 

DICK RADCLYFFE & CO.'S Illustrated Catalogue of 

Dutch Flower Roots, Greenhouses, Frames, &c., 

Gratia and post free. 

Seeds, FLuits, Keros, Garden Ron ui sites, Conservatories Conservatorv T)ppnraHona 
Fern Caeee, Window Bores, HortleoltunU 

Horticultural Requisite. 

128-0, HIGH HOLBORN 


W.C. 


Address 


Date 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to — “ The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C/ 
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INDOOR AQUARIA. 

Tae preceding illustration cannot fail to show 
liow highly interesting a portable aquarium 
and plant case combined may be made when 
properly fitted up and arranged. Such 
combinations possess an interest peculiarly 
their own, and although their value may be 
unappreciated by those who possess gardens 
and plant houses, yet such cases of living 
interest are admirably suited to invalids and 
persons living in cities. Even in the most 
unfavourable localities for outdoor vegeta¬ 
tion, such indoor gardens may be replete 
with beauty alike secure from vicissitudes 
of weather or atmospheric impurity. In¬ 
deed, of all forms of vegetable life, aquatics 
or sub-aquatics are best suited for indoor 
gardening in towns ; but if the best results 
are to be obtained from such a pursuit, a 
commencement must be made under the 
direction of some one acquainted with the 
arrangement of a bit of rockwork suitable 
for such cases, the kind of plants with 
which they should be furnished, and the 
best material in which to grow them. For 
cases like that now represented hundreds of 
rare and beautiful plants are suitable, and 
also plants neither rare nor costly, but yet 
not less interesting. Many Grasses, Sedges, 
Cyperus, and Ferns grow well in such cases 
if elevated an inch or two above the water 
level. For submerged vegetation we have 
Yalisneria, Anacharis, Charas, the pigmy- 
blossomed Water Lily, the Hawthorn- 
scented Aponogeton distachyon, fresh green 
disc-shaped sheath-rooted Dockweed, Ponte- 
deria crassipes, the hollow petioles of which 
are swollen and filled with air, and many 
other equally interesting plants, all of easy 
culture. In the hands of an experienced 
cultivator many rare plants would thrive as 
well in a case like this as in a cool plant 
stove ; and then Sarracenias, Cephalotus, 
Dionsea, Droseras, and even one or two of 
the true Pitcher Plants, as Nepenthes phyl- 
lamphora or N. gracilis, might be added, 
notwithstanding their reputed carnivorous 
tendencies. Given a few lumps of fibrous 
peat and a handful of fresh living Sphag¬ 
num, and even the gorgeous crimson-winged 
Disa might be induced to display its rich 
odours and fresh glossy foliage. Plant life, 
too, may be interestingly associated with 
animal life. In the water may be lizards, 
golden and silvery carp, brown-speckled and 
green frogs, and a whole colony of water 
beetles and snails; while flitting about 
overhead amongst the plants may be but¬ 
terflies of many hues, and a few of the most 
showy kinds of moths. Are we, then, to 
capture such insects on the wing and intro¬ 
duce them! No; they must be bred in 
their new home, and this simplifies the 
whole affair, for specimens of all the more 
showy butterflies may be bought at almost 
any naturalist’s in the chrysalis state, for at 
the most a few pence each, and these, if 
placed in a little box (without a lid) of dry 
earth, and introduced to the plant case, will 
“ come out ” in due season, like other but¬ 
terflies, and will delight us with their ele¬ 
gant forms and brilliant colouring. Even 
the common white speckled garden spider 
added to such a case tends to give it life 
and interest This aquarium is divided into 
two parts; the lower one, as will be seen, 
for water, fish, and true aquatics, the upper 
ones for sub aquatics and^other plants. 

B. 
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The Double-Howe red Myrtle.— Every¬ 
body acquainted with flowers knows the lovely 
double-flowered Myrtle, which is a very desir¬ 
able plant. If a neat bushy plant looks very nice 
when in bloom ,the beauty of it is much enhanced 
if trained as a standard with a stem about 2 ft. 
high. However, as the double-flowered Myrtle 
grows rather slowly, it is a good plan to graft it 
on the common broad-leaved kind (Myrtus com¬ 
munis), of which rooted cuttings, when planted 
out in suitable soil, make in one season plants 
fit to be grafted on at the above-mentioned 
height. The best time to perform this operation 
is in the end of August ©r beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, when the branches of the Myrtles are suffi¬ 
ciently ripened, and the plants must be kept in 
close air until the scion has taken, after which 
period they may be treated as is commonly the 
rule to deal with plants in such circumstances, 
that is, to gradually harden them off, to untie the 
ligatures, and to cut away the branches of the 
stock. It must be understood that all the 
branches must not be cut clean off at once, as 
that would very likely cause the death of the 
plant from overflowing of sap, wltile, on the 
other hand, these branches assist to strengthen 
the trunk until the scion has grown sufficiently 
to consume all the nourishment the roots fur¬ 
nish. Care must be taken to get a well-shaped 
crown, therefore a judicious stopping of the 
branches must be made in time, ana, of course, 
they must be pruned annually in spring.—G. U. 

Coat Flowers. —There are numbers of 
flowers suitable for these arrangements, but care 
should be taken that such as are selected are 



Small Yellow Rose-bud os a Coat Flower. 

good specimens of their respective kinds, and 
be a little shrouded in Fern, as many coat 
flowers I have seen were quite spoiled by having 
only one spray of Fern, against which was laid 
the flower; the latter, under such circumstances, 
looking hard and stiff. Now, had there been 
another fma’l piece to fill up the space at the 
base, and a tinybit drawn across the flower, the 
effect would have been much better. This 
should always bo done if the flower used is of a 
bright or glaring colour. The coat flower repre¬ 
sented in the accompanyingillustrationis a bloom 
of a yellow Rose, arranged in this way. I always 
like to see a Rose with a leaf belonging to it¬ 
self behind it, and a few sprays of the young 
brown coloured growth around it. Such an 
arrangement may seem easy to manage, but this 
is not the case, as the Rose leaf must be wired, 
and that is one of the most difficult of all things 
to do properly. Take a Rose-leaf, and lay it 
face downwards on a table. It will then repre¬ 
sent a stem with two or three fetnall leaflets on 
each side, and one at the top. Down the centre 
of each of these small leaves or leaflets is a com¬ 
paratively thick midrib, with slighter ones 
branching off from it. Take a piece of fine wire 
and pass it through the leaf (always selecting 
the top leaflet first), under one of these slight 
ribs, and bring it up on the opposite side of the 
ribs. Subject two or three of the ribs to this 
operation, always keeping close to the centre 
rib : in fact, work as if you were sewing through 
the leaf, having the long stitches, if I may so 
call them, on the wrong side, and it will be 
found to take great care and practice to keep 
them from being seen on the right side. The 
wire should be cut off at the top, so as not to 


let it appear above the point of the leaf. The 
other part should then be drawn down the long 
stem, and given a twist here and there ; but take 
care to keep the wire from being visible. Tl»e 
little side leaves should bo done in the same 
manner, the only difference being that the wire 
is cut off at each end, and not brought down 
the long stem like the top one. To do all this 
well takes some time and trouble ; but a Rose 
leaf, if not mounted a3 just described, is liable 
to get out of shape, and to hang down ; if wired, 
however, it keeps stiff, and can be bent back 
and arranged according to fanoy, just as one 
would adjust an artificial leaf.— H. 

Baskets of Flowers.— Small baskets of 
flowers, if neatly arranged, form attractive orna¬ 
ments on room tables. Such baskets may con¬ 
sist of glass, china, or wicker-work, according to 
taste. If of wicker-work, zinc pans Bhould be 
made to fit into them, in order to hold damp 
sand or Moss in which the stems of flowers are 
to be placed. Clear glass, however, in my 
opinion, shows up the colours of flowers and the 
variously tinted foliage of the plants better 
than any other material; next to glass, I like 
plain white wicker baskets of graceful shape. 
In glass baskets the flowers should nestle 
among fresh green-coloured Moss, instead of 
sand, which, when seen through glass, has a 
bad effect. In the case of wicker baskets, 
however, either material may be employed. 
The selections in reference to colours and 
flowers must be, of course, according to taste ; 
some prefer Roses all of one colour, such as 
crimson; others like white and pink, and some 
mixed colours. Mardchal Kiel may be used 
in such baskets with good effect, both in the 
form of half-opened buds set off with its own 
foliage, and the young brown leaves of other 
Roses. Round the handle of Rose baskets of 
this kind may be twisted a spray of the 
climbing Fern (Lygodium scandens), but a 
piece of variegated Ivy, Japan Honeysuckle, 
or anything of that kind w'ould be quite as 
effective. Some mix different Ferns with Roses 
in preference to using their own foliage; but 
I like their own leaves best when the arrange¬ 
ment consists wholly of Roses ; if for mixed 
flowers, then light fronds of Ferns may be 
used with advantage. Nothing is more effec¬ 
tive mixed through all kinds of arrangements 
in which yellow Roses are employed, be they 
blooms of Mardchal Niel or of Gloire de Dijon, 
than the young flower shoots of the common 
climbing Rose, so much employed for covering 
fences, &c. ; the deep brown of the foliage 
making the yellow Roses look even more lovely 
when in close contact with it than they other¬ 
wise would be. In a small wicker basket, one 
single Water Lily, with a few sprays of blue 
Forget-me-nots, wild Grasses, and a few fronds 
of such British Ferns as Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum, A. Trichomanes, A. marinum, and 
Blechnum spicant, or even the tips of the 
fronds of the common Brake, have a fine ap¬ 
pearance. In an arrangement of this kind a 
small spray of 1 ght-coloured variegated Ivy- 
might be twisted round the handle with good 
effect; but the variegation should be silvery, not 
golden, as the latter would not look well placed 
against the pure white of the Lily.— H. 

Maize as a Window or Balcony 
Plant. —I find that Maize or Indian Com has 
much to recommend it to the notice of window 
gardeners, being easily grown and readily pro¬ 
pagated. Its appearance is quite distinct from 
that of anything else in the way of window 
plants, and it will make a luxuriant growth 
even in the most smoky and densely-populated 
parts of Londom If sown in a warm frame or 
liousc in spring and potted on in rich, well- 
manured coin post, young' plants of it will 
be strong and vigorous, and ready to place on 
the balcony or outside the window in May. As 
a central plant for a hanging basket or rustic 
stand, Maize is equal to a Dracaena in grace 
and beauty of outline, besides being much more 
hardy. It grows from 2 ft. to 3 ft. nigh, and its 
tresh green wavyleaves hang gracefully over the 
sides of the pots in which it is grown, and do 
much tow-ards adding variety of outline to the 
most formal arrangement. There is a varie¬ 
gated variety, the foliage of which is profusely 
striped with creamy white. This is an effective 
addition to the centres of vases in which bedding 
Geraniums, Nasturtiums, and Lobelias are 
planted during the summer months,—W. 
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Window Plants.— No two hardy plants 
seem to find so much favour amongst the dwellers 
of our city courts as Musk and Creeping Jenny. 
The comparative ease with which these two 
plants can be grown amidst the smoko and dust 
of London shows that certain good, hardy plants 
should be selected and cultivated specially for 
window gardening. No doubt gifts of suitable 
hardy plants, established in pots, and available 
for exhibition, would be heartily welcomed by 
the committee of flower shows, and would make 
excellent supplementary prizes.—D. 

Wire Stands for Pot Plants.— Some 
have these so that the plants can be arranged in 
tiers one above the other; but I prefer a flat 
stand like a table, on which the plants can have 
plenty of Wood Moss packed round the pots. 
It is a good plan during summer to wash the 
Moss well with water, before placing it between 
the pots ; but care must be taken to squeeze all 
the water which it contains out of it, otherwise 
it would be liable to drip; damping the Moss, 
however, tends greatly to keep tne plants fresh 
during the summer months. Dractenas and 
hardy Palms are well suited for this style of de¬ 
coration, but they require to have their loaves 
sponged now and then. Once a week will 
be often enough to water plants set in Moss; 
the plants should be lifted out of the stand, well 
watered, and, as soon as drained, returned to 
their respective positions; flowering plants, 
when they can be obtained, may be intermixed 
with Palms and other foliage plants with good 
effect.—A. 


Heating a Small Greenhouse.— 

My experience differs considerably from that 
of your correspondent “ D.” on this subject 
in the matter of paraffin oil stoves. “ D.” cer- 
certainly must have mistaken the use of them, 
and it is an error which would be likely to pre¬ 
vent many (who cannot afford a furnace and 
pipes) from the enjoyment of keeping their 
favourite plants alive and growing through the 
winter months. Last year I tried one of Rip- 
pingille’s patent greenhouse stoves ■with a 2-in. 
burner in a greenhouse 6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide. 
Now’ last winter was a most severe one, 
and yet with 20’ of frost outside I could keep 
the house up to 38° cr 40' inside, the consump¬ 
tion of oil being 1£ pints in twenty-four hours. 
I have also tried one of Wright «k Butler’s 
patent stoves that also gave a good heat, but 
burnt a liltle more oil, the same size burner as 
above. I have also tried one of Hinks & Co.’s 
smallest heating stoves, only 1 ft. high and 5 in. 
across, w ith a § in. burner, in a small conserva¬ 
tory, built outside a landing window, therefore 
much more exposed than a house built in a 
garden and covered partly over with mats, or 
felt carpets as some of our amateur brethren use. 
On the most severe frosty day last w’inter our little 
house stood at 36° to 38 J inside ; the same 
stove with a 1-in. burner kept the house at 41 u 
to 43°. None of the plants were injured in the 
slightest; in fact, I tried a further experiment by 
placing a fine double salmon Pelargonium with¬ 
in 0 in. of the top of Messrs. Hinks’s small stove 
for six weeks, at the end of w'hich time it looked 
as fresh and as well as any I have seen in any ama¬ 
teur’s greenhouse ; so it is plain that properl}’ 
managed and with a little care paraffin stoves 
answer very well. They wantlookingto firstthing 
in the morningand last thing at night, filling them 
up with oil and trimming the wick. Cut the 
wick level with the top of the wick passage, put 
on the cap, light the stove, and if done properly 
there will not be any smoke or smell. It is 
always the best and safest plan to have a funnel 
over the top of the stove about 1 ft. from the 
top, and about twice the size of the top of the 
stove, connected with a length of tin piping 
about 1 in. bare, running a short distance along 
the roof and out at the top. Any kind of 
crystal or rock oil is the best to burn, obtained 
at any oil shop at about 2d. a pint, or Is. a 
gallon.—G. M. W. 

Draining and Fencing Gardens— 

Land is frequently liablo to be too wet for the 
successful cultivation of kitchen vegetables, 
from various causes. It may be too damp from 
its being situated on the lowest dip of the sur¬ 
rounding surface, to which ram or melted snow 
naturally flow’s ; or the soil may be constantly 
too moist from its disposition to retain water 
like a sponge, such as is nie^with in bogsL It 
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may be in the same drenched state from having 
a thick bed of clay beneath the staple, or from 
having land-springs oozing out of a bed of gravel 
above it. Now, from whatever cause land be¬ 
comes too moist for the purjK>ses of the culti¬ 
vator, its improvement can only be accomplished 
by thorough draining; aud, unless this be effec¬ 
tually done, the crops will not only be deficient 
or inferior, but the manure bestow’ed will be 
quickly consumed, and washed, as it were, out 
of the soil. Although a cottager should be ap¬ 
prised of the necessity and ellects of drainage, 
it is but seldom that he need be at much trouble 
in laying his ground dry ; for, even in the worst 
cases, a ditch round the outside will generally 
be sufficient, taking care to make at the lowest 
corner some kind of outlet, either into a com¬ 
mon and low’er ditch, or sinking a swallow 
through the holding soil, from which the W’ater 
may soak away into some lower and more porous 
layer of the ground. Few cottagers need very 
much advice as to fences. Simple boundary 
lines are often all that is necessary. In allot¬ 
ment pieces, a footpath all round is a sufficient 
mark, and better than any kind of hedge, 
which is usually a harbour for slugs and hurtful 
insects. But if the cottage garden abuts upon 
a waste or common field, then a good fence is 
necessary. This should either be a ditch and 
hedge, or a deep ditch and paling—the former is 
the most common and most lasting. 

Ornamental Pot Covers. — Messrs. 
Hooper & Co., of Covent Garden, have a modi¬ 
fication of the common expanding pot-cover of 
which we now give a representation. It differs 
from the old and w’ell-know’ii article, inasmuch 



An Improved Expanding Pot Cover. 

as it is clad w’ith artificial Ivy, Vines, or other 
suitable plants. The addition of these makes 
it much more presentable than it hitherto has 
been. 


Tebbs’s Universal Fumigator.— The 

annexed wood-cut shows a cheap and useful 
form of fumigator invented by Mr. Tebbs, and 
sold by Messrs. Flanagan & Son, 98, Cheapside, 
London. It is particularly advantageous to in¬ 
experienced amateurs, inasmuch as no special 
kind of Tobacco-paper is required, no attention 
after being lit, no fear of 
flaming, no sulphur given off, 
as no cinders are used in 
lighting, no w-aste, all the ma¬ 
terial is consumed and given 
off in dense cool smoke. It 
will burn any kind of Tobacco- 
paper, Tobacco-rag or cord, 
ToDacco-leaf, common To¬ 
bacco, cigar ends, or any other 
fumigating material. They are made in four 
sizes, so that the largest conservatory, the green¬ 
house, the frame, or even the wundow conserva¬ 
tory, can all be equally and effectually fumigated, 
the principle they are made on bein^ so perfect 
that all sizes bum equally well. We have our¬ 
selves tried this fumigator and can recommend 
it to answer the purpose for which it is in¬ 
tended. 





How to Destroy Thrips.— Dissolve81b. 
of the best soft soap in 12 gallons of warm rain 
water; then, when the water is cold, add 1 gallon 
of strong Tobacco juice. Indian Azaleas and 
Vine leaves are very subject to this pest, and if 
the plants can be dipped in this mixture, or, if 
too large, syringed with it twice at the interval 
of two or three weeks, it will quite clear them 
of it. After dipping or syringing the plants 
with this mixture, and before it dries on the 
foliage, it is safest to syringe them again with 
clean soft water ; thus all the dead insects will 
be washed off and tho foliage made clean. 


VEGETABLES. 


CULTURE OF BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

In the north, and iu cold wet districts generally, 
to have Brussels Sprouts in season from October 
to March, the first sowing should be made in 
October. *Sow thinly on a warm south border, 
and when the plants come up thin them out to 
prevent them drawing each other up weakly ; 
the thinnings may, if necessary, be pricked out. 

In October all seeds of the Cabbage tribe vege¬ 
tate with the greatest certainty, and there is a 
strength and vigour about the young plants 
that is often absent from those raised from seeds 
sown early in spring. Whenever circumstances 
have prevented autumn sowing it is highly 
desirable, if the means are at hand, to sow a v, 
few seeds in a box in some spare comer under 
glass early in February, not necessarily in a 
warm house, as the plants will come up weakly, 
but in some cool airy structure, where they can 
l>e easily protected from the attasks of the 
many enemies to which early sown seeds in the 
open air are liable. There is, I think, no ques¬ 
tion that if Brussels Sprouts were sown earlier, 
and had, consequently, a longer time for growth, 
the result would be satisfactory. Sow again in 
the open air in March and also in April for use 
in spring. 

The first plantation should be made early in 
May, in order to give the plants time to attain 
their fullest development by October or Novem¬ 
ber, and as they should, when full grown, be 
at least a yard high and stout in proportion, 
more space should be allotted to them than will 
be required for later crops ; 3 ft. will not be too 
much space between the rows, and 2 ft. from 
plant to plant. The demand must regulate the 
supply, but other plantations may be made, at 
intervals when land becomes vacant, till the 
middle, or, in warm situation, to the end of 
July, after which time—except, for instance, in 
a season like the present—they cannot be ex¬ 
pected to attain a profitable size. In the matter 
of soil, Brussels Sprouts are not at all particular, 
provided it is well and deeply cultivated and 
fairly manured. Poor sandy soil would require 
a heavy dressing of good manure, whilst lime 
and burnt clay may be beneficially applied to 
cold clayey land in preference to rank manure 
just previous to planting, which would have a 
tendency to produce gross open Sprouts instead 
of the close medium-sized buttons so much ap¬ 
preciated in the kitchen. Plant the successioiail 
crops as far as possible in different aspects— 
even altering the directions of the rows will 
make some difference ; and a few should, if 
possible, be planted on the north side of a wall, 
fence or screen of some kind. Frequent stir¬ 
rings of the soil, general clean culture, and 
removing decaying leaves add to their growth 
and cleanly appearance, ami ought to be insisted 
on. As regards earthing up the stems, I have 
grown them both with and without that assist¬ 
ance with much about the same result. In 
windy places I should certainly recommend 
earthing up, in order to enable them to resist 
wind power; but as Brussels Sprouts, unlike 
Cabbage or Broccoli, bear all up the stems, it 
is not desirable to bury them to any great depth 
beyond giving them necessary support. Do not 
cut out the Cabbage-like heart from th« centre 
of the plant till the crop is fit for gathering ; 
and, if a really good plant or two can be spared, 
save your own seed. The London market gar¬ 
deners prefer, as a rule, stems of medium length, 
from which they think they get the hardest and 
best Sprouts; with them, however, Brussels 
Sprouts are chiefly grown as catch-crops. 


Thinning Potatoes. —Writers on Potato¬ 
growing seem to agree that Potatoes cut to single 
eyes will produce more large Potatoes than those 
left with two or three eyes or more. There are, 
however, some practical objections to this 
method. If from any cause the Potatoes come 
up badly (as they have in this section this year), 
or if the beetles are bad just as the plants are 
coming up, there is less chance of getting a good 
stand than when more eyes are planted. Now, 
to obviate this difficulty and still have the plants 
grow just as if single eyes were planted, it is 
necessary to cut the pieces of Potato large—say 
with three eyes—and after the plants grow to 
6 in. or 8 in. high, thin them to a single stem in 
a place. This is deductive reasoning. I never 
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heard of any one thinning Potatoes, but do not 
see why we should not as well thin Potatoes as 
Corn or Turnips. There are cases, no doubt, 
in which it will pay better to plant single eyes— 
when a man has extra good seed, and everything 
is favourable to the Potatoes coming up well. 
We need some comparative experiments, and as 
this idea has occurred to me since our crop was 
planted, any experiments o f my own this year 
would necessarily be imperfect, and hence I 
write on the subject, hoping that some one 
when planting Potatoes will, in the cause of 
science and agriculture, undertake some thorough 
experiments on this matter. We want to know 
whether it pays best to plant Potatoes with 
single eyes, to plant them with three eyes and 
not thin them, or to plant them with three eyes 
and thin to single plants, all other conditions 
being the same. The saving in Paris green will 
decide between the two latter methods. —Country 
Gentleman. 

Mulching Potatoes.— It pays to mulch 
Potatoes. Straw pretty well rotted makes about 
as good a general covering as anything. If the 
ground needs fertility, coarse manure is pre¬ 
ferable. Any coarse material—weeds, swamp 
Grass, unrotted straw —has its good effect. 
Apply as soon as the cultivator is withdrawn. 
The benefit is more than is usually supposed. 
It keeps the ground moist and cool, two con¬ 
ditions essential to the best success of this 
plant. Weeds also are kept down ; the ground 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


The Large Honey Flower (Melianthus 
major).—Thir *7 unquestionably one of the most 
effective half-hardy plants which we possess for 
the summer decoration of our flower gardens. 
With its finely-cut, large, glaucous foliage con¬ 
trasting so effectively with the general types of 
vegetation, and being a plant of the easiest cul¬ 
tivation, the Melianthus has for years become a 
general favourite in all arrangements in which 
an attempt at sub-tropical gardening has been 
made. The best means to pursue as regards pro¬ 
pagation is by seed, from which it is freely pro¬ 
duced, as plants that are raised from seed early 
in the season make famous growth by planting- 
out time, and attain by midsummer a height of 
from 3 ft. to 4 ft. When it is desirable to havo 
larger plants by planting-out time, it is advisa¬ 
ble to sow the seeds in autumn and keep them 
growing throughout the winter, and a stronger 
and earlier development will be the result. 
Until the present system called into vogue the 
nobler forms of vegetation for the embellish¬ 
ment of our summer gardens, the Melianthus 
was favoured with a place in the greenhouse, 
and even now a well-grown specimen is by no 
means a despicable object in a conservatory. 
The Melianthus is all but hardy, when planted 
out upon a well-drained subsoil, in the south 
and western districts, in sheltered nooks, and 
although the stems may be cut down by frost, 



Tho Large Honey Flower (Melianthusmajor). A silvery-leaved plant, suitable for greenhouse or garden; 
hardy in southern counties; 3 ft. high. 


overpowering. These are succeeded by shot-like, 
purple berries, which, in autumn, arc also very 
ornamental. It is one of Mr. Fortune’s numerous 
introductions from China. Being perfectly hardy 
and nearly evergreen, it is an excellent shrub for 
any garden, whether large or small. 

Ivy on Cemented Walls. —Let me 
advise your readers not to expect Ivy to grow 
on houses covered with cement or rough cast. 
For eight or nine years I tried to cover iny house 
in this way, and though the Ivy had a rich 
border, and grew luxuriantly, it refused to cling 
to tho cement firmly, and each storm tore a 
large portion of it down. It grew somewhat 
better on the roimh cast, but neither suit it as 
well as stone or brick. The small-leaved Am- 
pelopsis has the same dislike to lime as the Ivy, 
and I cannot get it to cling well to my rough 
cast without an occasional nail, a support which 
it would Bcorn on either brick or stone.—J. H. 

An Impervious Hedge.— The Crata*gus 
pyracantha alba, or Evergreen Thorn, is well 
adapted for single planting, because it can be 
trimmed into any shape, and can thus be made 
very ornamental. Its great value, however, is 
as an impervious hedge, and for this purpose, 
both in farm and garden, I consider it so decided 
an acquisition that I am inclined to tell you all 
I have learned about it during fifteen years of 
experiment. Its leaf is narrow and oval, about 
one-quarter the size of that of the Japan 
Quince. It can readily be distinguished from 
the old Pyracantha, which has large and round 
leaves, and is not hardy. It has endured, un¬ 
harmed, a cold of 14° below zero, and has lx.*en 
equally patient under the most severe drought 
we have known. The glossy, bright green of its 
summer foliage changes to a bronzed-green 
during the winter, but no Pine or Spruce more 
persistently holds its leaves during cold weather. 
It is clothed with strong thorns so close and 
stout that cattle would never attack it a second 
time. Even a chicken trying to get through it 
would find food for repentance. It grows 
rapidly, and a strong plant will make shoots of 
1^ ft. to 2 ft. each season. If it is neglected 
several years, and allowed to go untrimmed, it 
can in two years be brought again into perfect 
shape. With attention, when young, it can be 
kept down to 1 ft. for borders ; and for farm 
pur])Oses it can be formed into a hedge 5 ft. high. 
Its flowers are small, like those of the Elder, 
and grow in clusters about the size of a half- 
crown piece. These June flowers are succeeded 
in autumn by showy orange berries the size of 
Peas. It is easily excited by the first warm days 
of spring, and should be always planted in 
autumn. When successtully planted, I think 
that it meets all the requirements for a perfectly 
impervious hedge.—J. B. 


retains its mellowness, the mulch preventing 
the rains from packing it, and the sun from 
baking it, and when worked for the next crop, 
will be found to bo in a decidedly improved 
condition, the mulch by that time being decayed 
and mixing with the soil. The soil will be 
cleaner, richer, and mellower. 

Picking off Potato Blossoms —This 
should only be done in the case of such kinds 
as bear fruit so abundantly as to weigh the 
haulm to the ground and exhaust the plant. 
As a rule, however, not one-third of the Kinds 
grown are free-seeders. In order to test the 
effects of picking off the blossoms upon the 
future crop, a kind should be selected that is a 
large secd-qiroducer.—A. D. 

Supplanter Pea. —This is one of the best 
Peas I have tried for some years. It is dwarf 
in habit, vigorous in growth, and a heavy crop- 

1 >er, many of the pods containing nine Peas. 

! have just had a small dish cooked ; they are 
of a beautiful dark green colour when boiled, 
and good in flavour. This Pea, from its dwarf, 
sturdy habit, will be found especially valuable 
for small gardens.—E. H. 

Fillbasket Peas. — After several years’ 
experience I find no Peas to equal Fillbasket. 
The size of the pods (filled tightly as drums), 
the great weight of the crop, and, lastly, the 
excellent flavour, all render this Pea the best 
that could bo grown in small gardens.—R. G. 


Treloar’s Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square yard. 
69, Ludgate Hill, K.C. Patterns free by post. [Advt. 
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the roots will survive and push up in spring ; 
but like Gannas, Arundo donax versicolor, and 
similar plants, I find, as a general rule, moro 
particularly in wet, hard winters, that they are 
not to be depended upon, even when carefully 
mulched and otherwise protected, frequently 
suffering from accumulated damp. It is far 
safer to lift the roots and store them away under 
the stage of a cool house or shed, whero the tem¬ 
perature is but a few degrees above zero. When 
seed can be depended on as true, there is little 
gain or necessity for resorting to any other 
means of providing stock. On referring to my 
note book of the spring of 1875, 1 found that I 
had sown eight packets of seed, purchased from 
various firms, the majority of which did not 
vegetate, and such plants as were produced were 
in every instance those of M. minor ; this spring 
I again sowed six packets with the same unfor¬ 
tunate results. My misfortune for two seasons 
in vegetating the seed of Melianthus major has 
prompted me to offer these few remarks, in the 
hope that seedsmen may examine for themselves 
the seeds of M. minor and M. major before 
sending them out to the public, for the differ¬ 
ence between them is so apparent that the most 
inexperienced may at once detect it.—G. W. 

Tne Chinese Privet (Ligustrum sinense). 
—One of the most conspicuous shrubs now in 
flower at Kew is this excellent Privet. It varies 
in height from 3 ft. to 7 ft., and the slender 
branches furnished with wavy, yellowish-green 
leaves, curve gracefully outwards. The flowers, 
which aro white, small, and starlike, are borne 
in dense panicles, and their fragrance is almost 


Cats in Gardens.— Allow me to say a 
few words on behalf of those useful animals, 
Cats. I have just lost a valuable one, I suppose 
by tho cruel means which a correspondent who 
signs himself “ W. H.” in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, June 21, p. 230, thinks proper to in¬ 
flict upon his neighbours’ cats. It only gives 
people the trouble of getting a fresh cat whenever 
he chooses to put his water-butt into practice. 
I may only aad that we have a well stocked 
garden and have plenty of stray cats, but we 
have never had cause to complain of their doing 
any harm, and even if they did scratch up a few 
flowers that is far better to put up with than 
to be troubled with rats and mice, which you 
must have if you only exterminate cats.—A 
Young Foreigner. 


Salt and Worms.— The readiest way to get rid of 
these on lawns without damaging the Grass is to have a 
large tub or other vessel and put hito it a quantity of 
unslaked lime, say an eighth or so of what it will hold, 
and then 1111 it up with water, which, after it has been 
standing a short time, may then be drawn of! and used. 
The beBt time to apply it is immediately after heavy 
rains in the autumn or spring, or when from the great 
number of earth casts it can be seen the worms arc near 
the surface where they can be reached quickly by the 
liquid, which, as soon ns it touches them, makes them 
wriggle out of the ground on to tho surface, when they 
may quickly be swept up and destroyed. If a tap or 
plug is put In the tub just above the lime, the water may 
be drawn off clear and the vessel filled again before being 
finally emptied to make a fresh lot, as the second or even 
third brewing will be quite strong enough to do the w ork 
required. An ordinary garden watering pot with a mode¬ 
rately coarse rose answers well to pour the liquid on 
with, tho point !>eing to distribute it regularly over every 
part. Corrosivo sublimate is likewise used, but this 
requires great care in handling and should only l»e ap¬ 
plied at the rate of 1 oz. to every 60 gallons of water.— 
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A USEFUL BASKET PLANT. 

(TELAKGONIUM HEDER-EFOLIGM VAR. KCENIG 
ALBERT.) 

Nearly all the ordinary varieties of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are well adapted for hanging bas¬ 
kets or brackets, but perhaps none surpass in 
graceful beauty the ^ a iety called Koenig Albert, 
which, while fully as elegant in its growth as 
other kinds, has the additional merit of pro¬ 
ducing double blossoms, and these, like most 
other double flowers, last longer in beauty than 
the single flowered types. The annexed engra¬ 
ving gives a good idea of the graceful appearance 
of this Ivy-leaved Pelargonium as a basket plant 
when employed alone for that purpose, but it 
might also be grouped along with the scented¬ 
leaved varieties which arc used with such ex¬ 
cellent effect in the large hanging baskets at the 
Crystal Palace, or even for fringing the margins 
of large baskets in which Dracainas, Ferns, and 
other effective fine-foliaged plants are used. 
Pelargonium Koenig Albert nears clusters of 
double pink flowers streaked with crimson. It 
was, wc believe, the first double-flowered 
variety which occurred in the section to which it 
belongs. B. 


FRUIT. 


CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY.* 


The young plants which have been taken from 
the old plantation at the end of the previous 
summer, and planted in nursery lines on a warm 
sheltered border, should now be carefully lifted 
and planted with a trowek After planting, the 
ground around the neck of the plants and be¬ 
tween the rows should be trodden firmly with 
the feet, and afterwards hoed with a Dutch hoe 
merely to level the surface, loosening it as little 
as possible. When the ground is thus made firm 
the plants are not so prone to run into foliage 
instead of throwing up flower scapes, which they 
are very apt to do if the ground about them is 
rich and loose. 

After the plantation has been completed the 
ground should be kept clear of weeds, all runners 
taken off as they make their appearance, and the 
surface of the ground frequently stirred with the 
hoe. Should the weather be dry the plants will 
be much benefited by frequent and heavy water¬ 
ings. Some cultivators have a practice of grow¬ 
ing such crops as Onions, Parsnips, or Beetroot 
between the rows the first year. This I consider 
a decidedly bad practice, which should be 
avoided by all means. It not only robs the 
ground of the nourishment that should properly 
go to the Strawberry, but will also to a great 
extent shade the plants from the rays of the sun, 
which is a greater evil, and prevent the free cir¬ 
culation of air amongst them, upon which much 
depends the success of next year’s crop. 

Top-dressing between the rows is very benefi¬ 


facc should be lightly stirred with a fork, caro 
being taken not to disturb the roots. Digging 
between the rows with the spade should never be 
practised, as the principal feeding roots will be 
destroyed in so doing ; besides, the Strawberry, 
as already stated, always produces the best crops 
in firm solid ground. 

With regard to the length of time a plantation 
should be allowed to remain on the ground, 
much depends upon the nature of the soil and 
the mode of treatment. In districts where the 
soil is naturally rich, and of a character adapted 
to the growth of the Strawberry, the plants, 
being kept clear of runners and receiving an 
annual top-dressing of rich material, will con¬ 
tinue to produce good crops of fruit for six or 
eight years, but on ordinary soils, even with tho 
l>est of treatment, they will not continue to bear 
profitable crops after the third or fourth year. 
My own practice is to renew the plantation every 
third year, and I always find that the best fruit 
is produced the second year after planting. 

The varieties of the Strawberry have increased 
to such an extent of late years that it is really a 
matter of some difficulty to make a good selection. 
Those kinds, however, should be chosen which 
have been proved by experience to succeed best 
in the particular soil of tne locality in which they 
are to be grown, as many varieties will produce 
good crops of fruit in one kind of soil and be 
almost worthless in another. The kinds which 
we have found to succeed best with us—our soil 


The Strawberry has long been an inhabitant of 
our gardens, having been known in London as 
an article of ordinary consumption as far back 
as the beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
numerous varieties now in cultivation are the 
offspring of several species introduced from time 
to time into this country from various parts of 
the world. Its cultivation is both simple and 
easy, and when skilfully managed it will amply 
repay any trouble or pains taken to produce it in 
perfection. 

The soil most suitable for the successful culti¬ 
vation of the Strawberry is a good deep rich 
loam, resting on a free and open subsoil. Soil 
that contains a good deal of decomposed trap 
rock will produce the largest and finest-flavoured 
fruit. In selecting ground for the formation of 
a new plantation of Strawberries, that which 
has been occupied by Onions, Cauliflowers, 
Celery, or other similar crop, for which the land 
has been previously well manured, should be 
chosen. In autumn, as soon as the ground has 
been cleared of its summer crop it should be 
trenched to the depth of 2£ ft. to 3 ft., accord¬ 
ing as the nature of the ground will admit, ap¬ 
plying rft the same time a heavy dressing of good 
cow manure, which should be placed in the bot¬ 
tom of the trench. The ground should be left 
in ridges so as to expose as much of its surface 
as possible to the influence of the atmosphere 
during the following winter. If the ground be 
of a light sandy character it will be much im¬ 
proved if, in addition to the manure, there be 
added a quantity of road scrapings, or of good, 
strong, heavy loam. If, on the other hand, it 
consists of a heavy, stiff clay, the addition of 
coarse sand or lime rubbish, together with a good 
dressing of hot lime, will do much to improve 
the fertility of this description of soil. 

The best time for planting the Strawberry is 
about the end of February or the beginning of 
March, according to the season and the state of 
the weather. For this operation take advantage 
of a fine sunny day when the soil is dry. The 
ground, which had been trenched and ridged the 

S revious autumn, should now be made level and 
ug over with the spade or digging fork. When 
ready drills should be drawn with a hoe, as if 
for sowing Onions. The distance between the 
rows should be 2£ ft., and 2 ft. from plant to 
plant in the row ; perhaps in very strong rich 
soils, some varieties, such as President, Sir J. 
Paxton, and others with large foliage, will re¬ 
quire as much as 3 ft. between the rows. It is 
better always that plenty of room be afforded 
them, not only for the convenience of cleaning 
the plantation and gathering the fruit, but, for 
what is of far more importance, that each plant 
may be fully exposed to the sun and air during 
the end of summer and in autumn, so that the 
crowns may be thoroughly ripened. 


* Read at the meeting of the Scottish Horticultural 
Association, on July 1. by Mr. Alexander McKinnon 
Melville Castle, Midlothian. 
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A Double-flowered Ivy-leaved Pelargonium in a basket (P. Koenig Albert). 


cial to the Strawberry, as it serves to keep the 
ground moist, and affords proper nourishment to 
the plants. For this purpose good cow' manure 
should be used ; it may be put on in the autumn, 
or in the spring, just as the plants start into 
growth. I prefer to apply it in tho end of 
autumn, as the enriching principles of mulching 
are washed down by the rains during the winter, 
and will cause the plants to start aw r ay with 
greater vigour in spring. About 1 in. of clean 
straw should be placed on the top of the mulch¬ 
ing just as the flowers of the Strawberries begin 
to open. 

From the time the blossom begins to appear 
till the fruit is ripe the plants should never be 
allowed to suffer for want of water. Strawber¬ 
ries, when in active growth, require a large 
amount of moisture, and should the weather be 
dry at this period frequent waterings will be 
necessary. 

As soon as the fruit is all gathered the planta¬ 
tion should be gone over and thoroughly cleaned. 
Remove the material that has been used for top¬ 
dressing, and cut off with a knife all runners and 
decaying foliage, so as to admit plenty of light 
and air to the heart of the plants being careful, 
however, not to cut away too much of the 
foliage. To cut off the foliage indiscriminately, 
as practised by some, is most injurious, and tends 
to seriously weaken and destroy the health of 
the plants. After the ground is cleared the sur- 


bcingof a light nature, with a gravelly bottom- 
are Keen’s Seedling, Garibaldi, British Queen, 
President, Sir Joseph Paxton, James Voitch, 
Dr. Hogg, and Elton Pine. James Veitch is, I 
consider, the finest Strawberry in cultivation. 


HARDY FRUIT. 

The weather, aphides, birds, and—the last arri¬ 
vals—wasps seem this season determined to 
render our hopes of anything like a fruit crop 
futile. Of course, the weather we cannot alter, 
but with the others a resoluto will and hard 
work may successfully grapple. For aphides, 
syringe with soap-suds or Tobacco-liquor; 
against the depredations of birds, net up tho 
fruit and use the gun freely; and for wasps 
search out their nests and destroy them. Apri¬ 
cots are now ripening, and blackbirds, thrushes, 
and even squirrels are partial to them the 
moment they are eatable. It is therefore wiso 
to look over them every morning for the purpose 
of safely storing all that would be likely to 
tempt the almost insatiable appetite of these 
pests. Morello Cherries and Currants that are 
requred to be kept must be at once thickly 
netted up. I find that even wasps do not faco 
tho finer make of hexagon netting, and this is 
infinitely preferable to mats, wfuch do not admit 
sufficient air and light, and consequently the 
fruit becomes mildewed, and the trees get per- 
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manently injured. Trees and bushes from which 
the fruit has been gathered should have all sur¬ 
plus wood cut out. I refer more particularly to 
Currants and Gooseberries, which in this re¬ 
spect do not, as a rule, receive the attention 
which they merit, and which an improved and 
greater amount of produce well repays, not to 
mention the pleasure which the sight of well- 
cared-for fruit bushes always produces. Early 
kinds of Pears, such as Citron des Cannes and 
Jargonelle, ought to be gathered as soon as the 
faintest signs of maturity present themselves, 
for, if allowed to fully ripen on the trees, they 
get mealy, and do not keep so well; neither 
kincl will, however, keep in good condition 
many days, and therefore it is not worth while 
to have more than one or, at most, a oouple of 
trees of these sorts in anj collection. Williams’s 
Bon Chretien is also approaching maturity, and 
in some measure the above remarks also apply 
to this kind, but its season may be prolonged by 
gathering the fruit at various times, say a part 
now, ana the remainder on two other occasions 
at intervals of a few days. Any trees that are 
bearing a full crop of fruit may be assisted to 
perfect it by sprinkling guano about them, to be 
washed down by the rains. Peaches, Nectarines, 
late Pears, and Apples will all be much benefited 
by such a dressing. Over-luxuriant trees should 
be noted for the purpose of root-pruning when 
the proper time arrives for the performance of 
that operation ; meanwhile, cut off all the strong 
watery shoots, and thin out others to a moderate 
extent in order to ensure consolidation and ripe¬ 
ness of the remainder. All kinds of fruit trees 
may now have their new growths finally fastened 
to the walls or trellis. Avoid overcrow’ding 
when doing this, as it is necessary, considering 
the present immature state of the wood and the 
problematical character of the weather, that 
every leaf should have breathing space and the 
fullest exposure. Preparatory to fruit harvest¬ 
ing, fruit rooms should now be well cleared out, 
the walls lime-washed, shelves and tables re¬ 
paired, and defective ventilation and drainage 
made good ; unless these two latter are effective 
it is impossible for fruit to*kecp well.—W. W. 


Strawberries for Light Soil.—At this 
season many plant their Strawberries in the open 
ground, and, owing to there being so many sorts 
from w'l i:h to select, some may be glad to know 
which trj the best to plant. Strawberries, like 
other fruits, are affected by soil, locality, and 
situation. Some sorts, good in every way in one 
place, are worthless in another. I will name an 
instance in point: Some years ago, w hen in 
Dorset, Dr. Hogg proved itself to be a good 
Strawberry, but here in North Hants it dees not 
succeed. James Veitch is much the same ; some 
like this Strawberry, but I think w r e have many 
better. Here on light soil—by no means a good 
Strawberry soil—the following sorts do best, 
viz., Keen’s Seedling, Sir C. Napier, President, 
and, last but not least, Oscar; I grow this as 
my main crop ; it yields much more largely than 
any other, and the fruit is excellent. To those 
who, like me, have not a good soil for Straw-tar¬ 
ries, I would say give this sort a trial.—J. C. F. 

The Parsley-leaved Bramble.— This 
is such an inconvenient customer to handle, 
the stems being so thickly Btudded with sharp 
spines, that the best way, I think, is to let it 
alone, and allow it to ramble as it pleases ; in 
fact, more fruit is got from it in this than in 
any other way. I saw quite a mound of it 
lately in a garden, laden with fruit dow-n to 
the ground. Planted in this way, it could be 
employed to cover waste pieces of ground where 
nothing else would do. Of course, w hen planted 
permanently in this manner, it would be advisa¬ 
ble in the first instance to throw some good soil 
in to assist it, and every year some of the 
stools might be cut dow’n to make them throw 
strong canes, and so ensure good-sized tarries. 
It will thrive long in the same situation. At 
Fisher, Holmes, & Co’s. Nursery, Sheffield, the 
old stock plants have not been distributed since 
first planted,a dozen years or more ago,and tiny 
still bear in an extraordinary manner. Even the 
young plants bear profusely on the earlier shoots. 
The fruit begins to ripen in September, and the 
plants continue to afford abundant pickings till 
November, or later if the weather is not very 
severe. Coming in as it does after all the other 
small fruits are over: it is a valuable addition to 
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our hardy fruitB. Our plants, which were 
planted about one year ago, have scrambled 
over a large extent of ground, and promise to 
fruit abundantly next year.—J. W. 

Variety of the Virginian Poke (Phy¬ 
tolacca icosandra).—Mostpeople are familiarwith 
the beautiful tall-growing Phytolacca decandra 
—the “ Virginian Poke ”—with its long, droop¬ 
ing racemes of dark olive or black fruit ; but P. 
icosandra docs not appear to be so well known. 
It grows from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, and has a bushy 
habit, the leaves being similar to those of an 
Hydrangea. It bears longish spikes of rather 
inconspicuous creamy-white flowers, but it is its 
fruit which renders this plant remarkable and 
curious. Imagine a plant with perhaps a dozen 
stems or so, each terminating in clusters of fruit, 
similar in size and shape to Indian Corn, but 
composed, as it were, of ripe Blackberries, and 
you will have a tolerably good idea of the ap¬ 
pearance of this plant in the autumn. It is a 
plant which, when in perfection, is sure to elicit 
the remark, “ Whatever is that ? ” from all who 
see it.—T. W. O. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 



Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 8.— Sowing Red and White 
Turnip Radishes. Shifting a few Cinerarias and 
Primulas into pots for blooming early. Putting 
in cuttings of double Petunias, Lobelias, ana 
Nierembergias. Cutting and bottling a few 
bunches of black Hamburgh Grapes, left from 
the second early house, and removing the lights 
off the same in order to get the wood well ripened. 
Cutting off all heads of Globe Artichokes that 
are overgrown. Removing all young shoots from 
Tomatoes in order to expose tne uaripened fruit 
to the sun and gathering those that are ripe; 
also removing laterals from Vines and cutting 
out bad bernes from the bunches. Making new 
gravel walks. 

Sept. 9.—Potting Pelargoniums which have 
been struck in the open ground. Clearing off 
Strawberry runners from permanent plants, 
applyingagood coating of rotten manure between 
the rows and forking it in. Dutch hoeing amongst 
Broccoli and all other growing erops to kill 
weeds before wet weather sets in. Planting all 
spare ground with Cabbage plants to cone into 
uso in winter. Gathering Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Jersey Gratioli, and a few Marie Louise 
Pears for dessert. 

Sept. lO.—Potting a collection of Campanu¬ 
las. ('overing up dwarf Beans with spare lights to 
protect them from early frosts and heavy rains. 
Roughly digging and heavily manuring a piece 
of ground lately cleared of Peas for next year’s 
Onions. Earthing up Celery and Cardoons. 
Priming and painting the early Black Hamburgh 
Vines and washing the woodwork and glass. 
Pinching off all runners from Strawberries in 
pots. Weeding and hoeing amongst Asparagus 
beds. 

Sept. 11 .—Pricking out Black-seeded Brown 
Cos and Stanstead Park Lettuces. Thinning out 
Spinach and afterwards hoeing between the 
rows. Cutting Grass edgings and turning gravel 
walks to give them a fresh appearance for the 
winter. Cutting off Strawberry runners and 
weeding and hoeing between the plants. Earth¬ 
ing up Celery whilst the soil is dry and friable. 

Sept. 12. —Potting off cuttings of Coleus 
and Althernantheras. Putting in cuttings of 
Heliotropes and Pelargoniums. Digging ground 
for Autumn-sown Cabbages. Clearing off Peas 
and cleaning the ground for other crops. Thin¬ 
ning Turnips. Cleaning, weeding, and rolling 
gravel walks. Stopping all laterals on Vines. 
Tying out Chrysanthemums. Gathering Yellow 
Ingestre, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Emperor 
Alexander Apples ; also a fmv more Marie Louise 
Pears and Tomatoes. Watering indoor Peach 
borders. 

Sept. 13. —Sowing Chervil. Thinning out 
Mignonette in pots; also Lettuce and Endive in 
seed beds. Diitch hoeing between all Cauli¬ 
flowers, Cabbages, and newly-planted Lettuce 
and Endive. Looking over all Cucumbers and 
Melons and stopping their shoots where required. 
Renovating manure linings round frames. Filling 
up Grape bottles and cutting out all bad benies 
from the bunches. 


Flowers. 

Roses in Unsuitable Soils.— Roses, 

more than most deciduous plants, are affected by 
the nature of the soil in which they grow, and 
to those—and there are many—who t link more 
of Roses than all other flowers put together, it 
is a matter of extreme disappointment, after 
having procured a collection, to find that they 
gradually dwindle away. Light sandy soils do 
not grow Roses, especially when grafted or 
budded on the Brier, in anything like the way 
in which they grow in strong heavy loam, and 
on such it is simply a waste of time and expense 
to attempt their cultivation on the Brier unless 
means be taken to add to the natural soil in suf¬ 
ficient quantities that in which it is deficient. 
As the best time for planting Roses—that is, as 
early in the autumn as the fall of their leaves 
will permit—is coming on, a few words upon 
what may be done to render such soils men¬ 
tioned suitable for them may not be out of 
place. First, in this, as in other gardening 
operations, it is much tatter to do all that is 
attempted thoroughly than to hazard the result 
by half measures ; consequently, it will in all 
cases be better to limit the extent of ground 
that is to be prepared than to extend the space 
further than the available material will render 
suitable. Where good heavy loam, almost ap¬ 
proaching a clayey nature, that is, containing 
little or no sand, can be had in quantities so as 
to lay it on the light soil to the extent of 1 ft. 
in thickness, this will be the best addition, 
digging it in with about an equal depth of the 
land to which it is being addea ; it may then be 
left to lie for about a couple of months, say to 
the end of October, when put on 6 in. of good 
rotten manure, digging the whole over again so 
as not only to incorporate the manure with the 
soil, but, so far as possible, to mix the heavy 
soil with the light. 

Marl or Olay for Roses in Light 
Soil,— Where good strong loam is not available 
to use in the way described, marl—if it can be 
had, and, in the event of this failing, clay— 
will answer, but it will not do to incorporate 
marl, much less clay, in a crude state, that is, 
when fresh dug, with even the lightest natural 
soil, as it would lie much in the same state in 
which it was thus dug, and so Quite unfit for 
the roots of the Roses to enter. To avoid this 
it must be laid on the surface, evenly spread 
out—say 9 in. or 10 in. in thickness—exposed to 
the sun and drying winds for a few weeks, turn¬ 
ing it over once or twice, so as to get it dry 
through, after which, as soon as moistened by 
the rain, it will fall to pieces almost like slaked 
lime, when it must be forked in to a similar 
depth advised for the loam ; and, as in the case 
of the latter, it will be well to again fork the 
whole over, putting in at the time a full dressing 
of manure. In light peaty soils the same addi¬ 
tions as above advised will be found equaUy 
beneficial in their effects. 

The most Suitable Time for the 
above Operations. —Where ground has to 
be prepared in the way here described, there 
is no season in the year equal to the present, for 
the obvious reason that the weather we 
anxiously expect for some weeks should be of a 
character calculated to effect the necessary dry¬ 
ing of the marl or clay. Where the natural 
sou, even if it is of a nature suited to Roses, is too 
thin, or resting upon a rocky or gravelly forma¬ 
tion, an addition, such as the above, will be 
found the best means of proceeding to grow 
Roses satisfactorily ; likewise where the land 
has got exhausted through long being under a 
crop of some sort, for it must ta borne in mind 
that the soil, even for Roses, unless where of 
the most suitable description, in time gets tired 
of manure alone. Nothing has beeen said about 
drainage, for, in such places as indicated, it will 
be found that the natural soil is already too dry, 
except where peat is the staple element, when it 
often happens that there is, especially during the 
winter, too much water in it. Where this exists 
drains in sufficient number must be put in before 
preparing the ground. 

Roses for such Soils.— The further the 
soil is from being adapted to the exact require¬ 
ments of Roses, the more necessary it will be 
found to grow them on their own roots, and to 
confine the varieties to those that are vigorous 
growers. Weak-constitutioned sorts are useless 
for these places; however fine the individual 
flowers they produce may be, they will be no 
Original frem 
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compensation for a weak habit. Where not to I 
be grown on their own roots, the Manetti stock 
will be more suitable generally for over-light j 
soil than the Brier, which, although delighting 
in a naturally dry situation, as note its prefer¬ 
ence for a dry hedge back, where no stagnant 
moisture can lodge, yet the Brier, to grow Roses 
well, should have a naturally heavy loam. 

Flower Beds and Borders.— Attend 
to removing dead tlowers and leaves from beds 
and borders; by this means they will be 
rendered attractive and enjoyable for at least 
a month to come. The mixed or herbaceous 
border should now have carefnl attention, as 
Phloxes, Pentsteraons, and many other late 
autumnal flowers will now be in full beauty, 
and should not be in any degree marred or dis¬ 
figured by being associated with the decaying 
flowers and foliage of other occupants of the 
border, nor should such plants be by any means 
cut down prematurely, or in an unripened con¬ 
dition ; but, at the same time, all dead and de¬ 
caying matter may be removed with advantage 
to them as well as to the general appearance of 
the garden. As regards annual plants, they 
should be at once removed as soon as their 
beauty is over, unless in cases where seed may 
be required, and this should be carefully picked 
as it becomes ripe. A border of herbaceous and 
Alpine plants and bulbs, whether situated upon 
the margins or belts of flowering and evergreen 
shrubs or otherwise, should be so arranged as to 
have the flowers peculiar to the different seasons 
so distributed throughout the entire length and 
breadth of the border that no part of it will, 
at any season of the year, be entirely destitute 
of flowering plants ; and care should also be 
taken to properly graduate the various species 
as regards their height, so that dwarf-growing 
plants may not find themselves partially hid or 
overshadowed by taller-growing sorts. Beds or 
clumps of double-flowered Zinnias are now in 
fine condition and are most valuable as autumnal- 
flowering plants, and possess the power of re¬ 
sisting drought to a very considerable extent, 
especially if a deep, rich, and well-manured soil 
has been selected for them, and such encourage¬ 
ment they well deserve. They should be sown 
under glass, about the end of March or early in 
April, and should be planted out about the end 
of May. They may bo planted tolerably close 
together, say about 6 in. or 8 in. apart, and all 
inferior sorts should be extracted from the bed 
or clump as soon as they show flower ; the space 
they occupied will soon be taken possession of 
by the remaining plants. Go carefully over the 
beds now and select a few of the very finest and 
most distinct blooms as seed-bearers, and mark 
them by securing to them pieces of coloured 
worsted or other material, ana pick them as soon 
as they are ripe. By this means, the strain will 
be continually improved, while the reverse will 
be the case if the seeds are gathered indiscrimi¬ 
nately. Let Chrysanthemums, German and other 
Asters, as well as all other late-flowering plants, 
be carefully staked to prevent them being blown 
down or injured by high winds. Order, or get 
in readiness, the various bulbs which will soon 
l>e required for furnishing the flower beds for 
spring. /JTjhe cuttings of such plants as the Ver¬ 
bena* fetynia, Coleus, and Altemanthera, which 
mayb^-ft-been struck in close frames or pits, 
will nov?;m most instances, be well rooted, and 
the store pots or pans containing them should be 
placed on cinder ashes in the open air, fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun for some time, or as long as it 
can be done with safety ; this will have the 
effect of rendering them robust and hardy, and 
it is of the greatest importance to have them in 
this condition before the approach of winter. 
Care must be taken not to expose them too 
long. 

Indoor Flowers. 

Late-sown Primulas intended for 
flowering in spring should now be shifted into 
their blooming pots, which should be 6-in. ones ; 
pots of this size, with the aid of manure water, 
will be found large enough for fast-growing, 
soft-wooded plants. Primulas like a compost 
consisting of good fresh loam, with one-sixth 
leaf-mould, and a little sand. Press the soil 
firmly in the pots, letting it come well up to the 
base of the under leaves, so as to keep the 
plants secure in their places without rocking 
about, as they do when not potted low enough. 
Let both these and the earlier sown plants in¬ 
tended to flower through the last monthil of tho 
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year and early portion of the next bo for some 
weeks yet in cold frames exposed to plenty of 
air, elevated close up to the glass, with the lights 
off in line weather, particularly at night, as 
exposure to the dew is of considerable service 
to them. A piece of very thin, open netting 
stretched over the frames during the day time 
when the sun is on them, will be much better 
than exposing them to its full influence. 

Cinerarias. —Attend well to those that 
were sown earliest, as their pots will now be 
getting filled with roots, in which case any 
deficiency in the way of water will so far injure 
them as to cause the loss of their lower leaves, 
and when that happens, however well flowered 
they may be, they lose half their beauty. Let 
the plants be looked over every ten days in order 
to see that aphides do not get a lodgment on 
them,or a like loss of leaf will be the result. If the 

S lants be fumigated to destroy aphides it should 
e done lightly, or the foliage will be liable to 
get injured. The safest course is to watch closely, 
and immediately a plant is affected with cither 
aphides or thrips to dip it in Tobacco water, a 
supply of which ready for use should always be 
at hand in every garden, large or small, espe- 
pecially during spring and summer, when these 
insects come to life so quickly. 

Late-struck Double Petunias will, 

if they have been well attended to, have been 
found very useful for either greenhouse or room 
decoration. Cuttings of these should now be 
put in for flowering next spring and summer, 
after which the old plants, when done blooming, 
may be thrown away, as young ones are in all 
respects better, and occupy less room. 

Nierembergrias are now much neglected. 
Although small-grewing, free-flowering subjects, 
they are well worth cultivation. They are very 
suitable to edge vases for summer decoration, 
where their drooping habit and profusion of 
flowers are seen to advantage. They are par¬ 
ticularly adapted for use in window boxes or for 
room plants. Cuttings should at once be got in, 
selecting the softest shoots that have not a dis¬ 
position to bloom. Put in the points of these 1 in. 
apart in 5-in. pots in sandy peat, surfaced with 
i in. of sand ; water them immediately, and 
cover with a bell-glass, putting them- in a warm 
house or frame. When they arc struck they 
should be placed singly in small pots for the 
winter and kept near the glass. If they can be 
accommodated with a temperature 6f 45° in the 
night it will keep them growing. 

Ferns. —In places where Ferns are grown, 
if the plants stand on any loose material that 
will hold moisture, such as ashes or sand and 
fine gravel mixed, kinds like Pteris serrulata, 
and the varieties of Adiantum, such as A. cunea- 
tum, formosum, and pubescens, will drop their 
spores and vegetate in quantity without the 
trouble of a special preparation in sowing them. 
The young plants that thus come up in spring 
will now be large enough for putting singly in 
small pots; for these do not use them too 
large but in all cases let them be proportionate 
in size to the plants. Peat is the most suitable 
soil in which to grow them when it can be 
had good, but, where not easily procurable, 
these and other Ferns will grow in ordinary 
loam, always taking the precaution of keeping 
it porous by a liberal admixture of crocks 
broken to the size of Horse Beans ; or coal 
cinders will do equally well broken small, to 
which some sand has been added; the propor¬ 
tion of this latter, for these as for all other 
plants, cannot be exactly determined, being 
dependent upon the quantity of sand the soil 
naturally contains. Ferns, unlike many plants, 
should, as soon as potted, be immediately 
watered, for, if ever the soil be allowed to 
get so dry after potting, as is needful for sub¬ 
jects that do not require so much water, they 
will flag, and whenever this occurs to a Fern, 
especially when its roots have been disturbed, 
as in the case of potting, it receives serious 
injury, and generally loses many of the fronds. 
The cultivation of Ferns is often associated 
with the idea of a dark, heavily-shaded situa¬ 
tion. This produces a disposition of the fronds 
to damp off in winter, especially if the growth 
has been made in too close and warm an atmo¬ 
sphere. Ferns so treated generally make very 
large, deep green fronds, but not enduring; the 
varieties above named, which are so useful for 
general purposes, can scarcely be grown with 
too much light, provided they are shaded 


slightly from the direct rays of the sun when it 
is powerful. Older plants of Ferns, such as 
tho above, grown for cutting, should be kept 
in comparatively small pots ; by this means 
any disposition to luxuriant growth is checked, 
and they will stand in water for several days. 

Window Plants. —Remove plants that 
have done blooming, and always endeavour to 
have good healthv foliage if flowers are scarce. 
The Ivv-leaved Pelargoniums are the best of 
all window plants ; display them to advantage, 
and pick off seeds -and decaying leaves from 
Tropaeolums. Balsams and Asters are now 
very pretty in windows, as are also some plants 
of Tagetes and African Marigolds. Give plenty 
of water to plants of Creeping Jenny, ana per¬ 
mit the shoots of the Virginian Creeper to droop 
in graceful festoons. Introduce a few Cocks¬ 
combs, yellow Calceolarias, Grasses, and any 
other miscellaneous plants obtainable. Indeed, 
a very pretty ornamentation in the window is 
the Japanese Maize grown in pots. Mesem- 
bryanthemums, too, are very useful for a dry 
position, and Gazania splendens for a sunny one. 
The various small-leaved Ivies, too, should not 
be forgotten; they are useful for suspended 
baskets, screens, or for Bpreading over balconies, 
and they grow and thrive under even adverse 
circumstances. Ferns and Selaginellas are also, 
as everybody knows, excellent for windows, 
especially those facing the north or east; and 
for windows facing the brightest sunshine, 
Acacia lophantha, and other kinds of Acacia, 
some sorts of Asparagus, Convolvulus maurita- 
nicus. Grasses, and other plants of that sort 
are suitable. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines. —Examine the inside borders of late 
Vineries, and see that tho soil is not too dry 
before the Grapes become nearly ripe. Where 
such is the case, lose no time in giving sufficient 
water to mature the crop, and also to keep the 
soil moist enough to prevent the fruit from 
shrivelling during Vinter. Every favourable 
opportunity must oe taken advantage of to push 
on very late Grapes this month, for the decrease 
in the amount of sun-heat, which will be felt in 
subsequent ones, will be unfavourable to their 
development. Late Grapes are better flavoured 
when thoroughly ripe by the end of September 
than later, and they are not so liable to damp 
throughout the winter when in this state as 
when only partially ripe. Gros Colman is in 
many instances a bad kind to colour, but it often 
eats well when tinted with green. No anxiety 
need be felt about the colouring of the Black 
Alicante ; it will do so under all circumstances. 
The surface of the border under Grapes ripe for 
autumn use should now be kept very dry, to 
prevent damping amongst the fruit; and do not 
rake or stir tho loose surface-soil, or a great 
deal of dust will rise to rest on and disfigure the 
berries. Keep the ventilators of all Vineries in 
which the fruit is all cut wide open night and 
day, so that the food may become ripe as soon 
as possible. Do not give young Vines planted 
this season so much water as they required in 
the earlier stages of their growth. 

Vegetables. 

Late Crops. —Unless where a deficiency 
of winter vegetables has been put in, and there 
are good strong plants at hand of Kale or Cole- 
worts, it is not advisable to plant more of the 
ground that becomes vacant after this, as the 
time intervening before the growing season is 
over is not sufficient to admit of these late- 
planted crops attaining a useful size, and they 
seriously interfere with the preparation of the 
ground for another year without making any ade¬ 
quate return. Let all haulm of Peas, French 
and Broad Beans, or Lettuces that have run to 
seed, or anything of a similar description, as 
soon as they have ceased to bear, or to be of 
further use on the ground, be at once removed. 
It is a mistake to allow anything of this kind 
to remain, for so long as any growth continues, 
it is so much extracted from the soil to no pur¬ 
pose. They should therefore be conveyed to 
the refuse-heap as soon as possible. Let all 
ground be well hoed as often as weeds make 
their appearance. These will not cease to spring 
for some time yet, growing, as they do, with a 
lower temperature than most cultivated crops. 
Where salads are in demand, especially in the 
spring, it is well now to bow a little Coni Salad 
and American Cress. These hardy plants will 
Btand any amount of, frost- and prove useful in 
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the spring. Sow the seeds in rows 1 ft. apart; 
this will give room to us9 the hoe in keeping 
the ground clean. Thin Turnips as they get 
large enough if allowed to remain too long they 
become drawn, which much interferes with their 
after growth. 


A BEDDING PLANT FOR WINTER 

(IONOPSIDIUM ACAULE). 

Some time ago enquiry was made as to any 
winter-flowering plants for beds, and the answer 
named the white Christmas Rose and yellow 
Aconite. To these the Ionopsidium may be 
added as suitable to form a more lasting bed of 
flowers, available from November to March, or 
longer if required. Taken singly its flowers are 
small even to insignificance, yet they are pro¬ 
duced so numerously, and in such lasting suc¬ 
cession, that a bed may be kept completely 
covered with them for three or four months 
during mild winters. By successional sowings 
beds of it may be at their best in autumn, win¬ 
ter, or in spring. The plant is too small for 
summer beds, nor will it thrive so well at that 
season. There are two modes of treatment; 
either to let it sow and maintain itself in the 


Permanent Bed.— At starting, this may 
be made by sowing seeds as in the reserve bed, 
thinning the young plants so as to stand apart 
singly, and using those to spare in one part for 
filling up any vacancies in another part of the 
bed ; of course the like care being taken to re¬ 
move them with sufficient mould at their roots— 
say the lump of mould to be somewhat wider 
than the spread of the plant, and about 2 in. 
deep. Of course the permanent bed might be 
started with plants brought from the reserve 
bed, instead of by seeds. However first started, 
after a generation or two the ground will become 
stocked with self-sown seeds, ready to spring up 
each time it is turned over, except during not, 
dry weather in summer or during frost and snow 
in winter. In summer the bed becomes avail¬ 
able for other more conspicuous plants, but care 
should be taken that the erop on it is not such 
as to smother the young plants of Ionopsidium, 
which will spring early in autumn, or even after 
rain in summer. My own course of succession 
is Ionopsidium for winter and early spring, 
gradually succeeded by Saxifraga Sibthorpi. 
When the Saxifraga becomes ragged or unsightly 
the bed is dug over, and Succulents in small pots 
are let in to avoid emptiness ; the vacant spots 
whence these have come out in September or 



The variegated Cornish Moneywort (Slbthorpla europwa variegata). 


beds where it is intended to flower, or to remove 
it into these from a reserve bed. Take the latter 
mode first. 


Reserve Bed. —An open situation and 
light soil answer best, but tne ground must not 
be very loose, because the mould is not to fall 
away from the roots of the plants while being 
removed to their flowering bed. Make the sur¬ 
face slightly rough with a rake and scatter the 
seeds on it, to be washed in by the rose of a 
watering can. The season for sowing may be 
between midsummer and Michaelmas, according 
to the time when it will be wished to remove 
the young plants into their place for flowering. 
In a couple of months after germination they 
will show their first flowers wdiile flat on the 
ground and scarcely larger than a bronze coin. 
Take them up singly on the point of a trowel, 
and replant them 2 in. or 3 in. apart on the bed 
where they are intended to flower, care being 
taken to keep a good lump of mould to protect 
the rootlets, and at once discarding any plants 
from the roots of which the mould has fallen 
entirely away. The plants bear their removal 
while in flower quite well provided the soil in 
which they have grown is sufficiently damp and 
firm not to fall away from their roots during the 


process. 
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October being filled up from a reserve bed of the 
Ionopsidium.—H. C. W. 


BORDERS OF HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
Tiie borders of herbaceous plants given in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated were not intended as any¬ 
thing to be copied exactly, but as suggestions of 
arrangements of plants, to be carried round 
shrubberies and clumps of trees, or along fences ; 
and subject to modification according to soil, 
situation, and materials at command ; the object 
being to show how bedding plants may be ad¬ 
vantageously dispensed with, or only used as 
auxiliaries in garden decoration ; the only essen¬ 
tial idea being the arrangement of hardy and 
half-hardy plants so as to present a good show 
of bloom during the summer months, and a con¬ 
siderable sprinkling at other seasons ef the year. 
The first plan would, using the plants given, 
represent a border 80 ft. long, from 2 ft. to 2 \ ft. at 
each end ; 10 ft. is given as the w'idth without 
the rockwork edging, but 14 ft. or 15 ft. would 
not be too much for a country situation, as the 
plants would mostly grow to a larger size. 

The same arrangement for a shady border 
would not require so great a width, there being 
much fewer 'tall-growing plants for the back 


lines to choose from, unless the front lines were 
doubled as suggested, which could easily be 
done, as the front of the border would really 
have a sunny exposure, and could be stocked 
w r ith the plants given for that situation. 

The Lilies and Foxgloves should be planted 
in groups of four, the Gladioli and Iris in groups 
of six, and the Crown Imperials in groups of 
six and eight in a circle. Plan 2 represents a 
length of 40 ft., the front lines and edging of 
rockwork being omitted as not necessary to be 
shown again, as with plants 1 ft. high and under, 
it matter little in the general effect whether they 
are planted in clumps or singly, unless with such 
things as Tulips, Crocus, and Hyacinths, which 
always look best in clumps. A selection of plants 
in a shady situation for plan 2 is not given 
because such a method of planting would not 
suit a shady border. Plan 2 would deci¬ 
dedly be the best arrangement for a large garden. 
For both 1 and 2 a more extensive use of Roses 
should be made for a country situation. Plan 
1 as it stands would cost about £15 to plant 
without the Ivies for the fence, the front line 
of plants, which are not named specifically, and 
the rock plants ; but there is not the slightest 
necessity for going to that expense at once. 
Half of it is due to the choice, tall-growing 
Lilies, the Gladioli, Hyacinths, and florists’ 
flowers. Climbers, such as the Sweet Pea, 
Canary Creeper, Major Convolvulus, or Ball of 
Fire Trop®olum trained up canes or poles may 
take the place of the Lilies. 

The cheaper Gladioli, Brenchleyensis, Ganda- 
vensis, and floribundus, may take the place of 
the more expensive kinds, the Hyacinths may 
be displaced by Tulips, and the places of the 
Pinks, Carnations, and Antirrhinums may be 
occupied by cheaper and equally showy plants 
of the same families. The expense may be still 
further reduced by stocking the borders with 
showy annuals the first summer and growing a 
good stock of perennials from seed to be planted 
in their permanent places in the autumn. 

One word as to the Chrysanthemums. These 
are not so suitable for a country garden as for 
a town one. The little extra warmth in towns 
just saves them from the early autumn frosts 
and ensures their blooming. The Pompone va¬ 
rieties are very free bloomers, and are a little 
hardier and earlier than the large-flowering 
kinds ; if the latter are used, only the early- 
flowering kinds should be chosen. Cuttings or 
rooted suckers would have to be taken in the 
autumn and potted, kept just free from frost, 
and rather dry during the winter. Planted out 
in April, well watered, and mulched in dry 
weather during the summer, and never stopped 
at all, that would ensure their blooming at the 
earliest possible moment. J. D. 


The Variegated Oornish Money¬ 
wort. —The Cornish Moneywort is a modest 
little plant, long grown in Ferneries and among 
Alpine plants, owing to its graceful form and in¬ 
teresting character as a British plant. Never¬ 
theless, not possessing any brilliancy of flower 
it has never become a very popular plant. Its 
delicate fresh green, however, and the facility 
with which it grows in any place where hardy 
Ferns succeed, should make it more popular. 
We have seen it thrive vigorously in a London 
area, the plant falling down and draping the pot 
with a mantle of charming verdure. In a wold 
state it creeps about in shady places, the banks 
of rills, and like positions along the western 
coasts of Europe, extending as far north as the 
southern parts of England and Ireland. It is 
found also in the Channel Islands. This 
comparatively new variegated form is likely to 
be much more popular ; its leaves are prettily 
margined with white, and this marking seems, 
in all cases, regular. Our illustration, however, 
gives a good idea of the variegation and general 
character of the plant. It will probably, in ad¬ 
dition to the purposes for which the green Sib- 
thorpia is grown, be found desirable for surfacing 
pots and baskets in the greenhouse and Fernery, 
and for concealing pots and other objectionable 
surfaces ; its dense mantle of leaves keeping very 
close to the surface, and the growth being of 
such a nature that it will not rob the soil of the 
nutriment required by other plants. 

An Autumn and Winter Bed.—I have 
just seen a bed of foliage and flowering plants 
w'hich will last in good condition nearly all the 
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winter, provided the weather is mild. The bed 
is circular in shape, and margined with a belt of 
Ccrastium Bibcrsteini fully 1 ft. in width. In¬ 
side this is a broad row or rather double row of 
Viola Imperial Blue, then a row of Bambusa 
Fortunei variegata, followed by a broad band of 
purple-leaved Beet, the centre being a small 
Yucca gloriosa set on a carpet of Golden Feather. 
This bed is fully equal to anything I have seen 
this summer, and, being in a sheltered, cosy, 
sunny little nook, frhere is little danger of its 
beauty being entirely destroyed for some time 
to come.—B. 

Roses for the North. —It is well known 
that there are many varieties of the Rose which 
succeed well in the south that do not thrive in 
the north. Possibly, therefore, the following 
list of good sorts that will succeed in the north 
in unfavourable districts will be acceptable to 
your readers:— 

Alfred Colomb Louise Van Houtte 

Baroness Adolphe de Madame Fillion 
Rothschild Madame Nachury 

Beauty of Waltham Mademoiselle Eugene 

Boule de Neige Verdier 

Captain Christie Marshal Vaillant 

Comtesse dc Sorenye Marie Baumann 

Dr. Andry Marquis de Castellane 

Duchess de Caylus Miss Hassard 

Duchess de Vallambrosa Mons. Etienne Dnpuy 

Duke of Edinburgh Mons. E. Y. Teas 

Edward Morren Monseigneur Fournier 

Etienne Levet Oxonian 

Fisher Holmes Senateur Vaisse 

John Hopper Star of Waltham 

Jean Liabaud Bir G. Wolseley 

La France Triomphe de France 

La Rosifere Victor Vigier 

Our soil is heavy and stiff, and the Roses aro 
mostly worked on the Brier. The list includes 
both new and old sorts that are good growers and 
free bloomers in such situations.—J. S. W, 

Climbing Roses. — Amongst the many 
things which we have to talk of as being 
neglected, climbing Roses certainly ought to find 
a place. Considering their beauty, it is astonish¬ 
ing how seldom one sees anything like a good 
effect produced by them. This is chiefly owing 
to an over-severe manner of pruning, which is 
also wrong as to the season at which it is done. 
Climbing Roses, well developed and pruned, so 
as to be a mass of flowers at this season, might 
form the finest features of gardens at this time 
of the year, and yet one may see dozens of 
gardens without ever seeing a beautiful effect 
produced by a climbing Rose. The best w’ay is 
to prnne after flowering, and not to prune the 
shoots made afterwards, beyond a little thinning 
where that is necessary ; in other words, avoid 
winter pruning altogether, then the shoots made 
in autumn would flower profusely the following 
year. Apart from giving them good soil, freedom 
from neighbours that rob them at the roots is as 
essential to climbing Roses as to other things. 
The bowers, arches, and sheets of beauty which 
might be formed of them are endless, and will, 
we hope, some day be more commonly seen.—S. 

Ros© Houses. —Houses built specially for 
tho culture of climbing Roses will soon become 
common in all moderate-sized gardens. They 
specially commend themselves to amateurs, inas¬ 
much as when once the house is erected and 
planted little else is required. Heating is not a 
necessity, and may be employed or not as may 
be found desirable. Low span-roofed houses, 
with roofs coming down to within 12 in. of the 
ground, and with plenty of ventilation on either 
side, and a sunk path in the middle of the house, 
answ er well. The plants may in some cases be 
planted outside and some inside, and the sorts 
should bo chiefly Teas of several colours, 
specially those that produce pretty button-hole 
flowers. They should be trained up wires just 
as Vines are. I have this last spring and 
summer cut, out of a span house not yet half 
covered, about fifty dozen of Roses, chiefly in a 
half-expanded condition.—A. D. 

Fennel-leaved Pseony. — Where it is 
the custom to make bouquets of ordinary sum¬ 
mer flowers in an informal natural style, the 
leaves of this Paeony will be found very useful 
for finishing them off. I do not know of any 
other hardv plant so suitable for this purpose, 
the leaves being of just the right size, very firm, 
and forming, w hen in position, a neat fringe of 
glossy, finely divided foliage, much resembling 
in form, and really rivalling, that of many of tho 
Fern tribe in beauty. A few vigorous specimens 

{ ilanted in good soil will furnish an abundance of 
eaves throughout the summer.—J. C. 


A Showy Garden Plant (Coreopsis 
aristosa).—This is on© of the most showy and at 
the same time one of the most graceful of all 
late-blooming Composites, and, like its con¬ 
geners, C. lanceolata, C. integrifolia, and several 
others—all of which are excellent plants for 
large or small gardens—it is a native of Caro¬ 
lina and the humid marshes of Illinois. It 
succeeds well treated as an annual in gardens, 
and, together with its allies, is valuable in a cut 
state, affording, as it does, a profusion of bright- 
coloured, slender-stalked blossoms at a time 
when really elegant and beautiful hardy flowers 
are scarce. It was, I believe, introduced to 
our gardens by Mr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich, 
to whom we are indebted for so many hand¬ 
some garden plants. The illustration repre¬ 
sents the natural size of the flower; it is a 


places—in short it may be said to be a truly 
regal plant. Most of our fine hardy herbaceous 

S lants are ineffectual, from only being seen 
otted about as single specimens. Were the 
grouping and massing of such plants as the 
above adopted more generally in our parks and 
public gardens the result would be much more 
satisfactory than the filigree work called carpet 
bedding, which detracts from that boldness and 
dignity which parks and public gardens should 
possess. There are numbers of plants such as 
the above which if looked up and appreciated 
would render such places independent both of 
carpet beds and sub-tropical plants.—T. W., 
Ormtkfrk. 

Foxgloves amongst Rhododen¬ 
drons. — Foxgloves are mentioned as being 
effective when growing amongst Rhododendrons 


rich golden-yellow in colour, the disc being at Kew. They are employed in the same man- 
spotted with crimson-brown. It is difficult to ncr and with very pleasing results at St. George’s 
imagine any golden-tinted flowers more beau- Hill, Byfleet. A sloping bank of dwarf Rhodo- 
tiful than those of the different species of dendrons, amongst which both Foxgloves and 
Coreopsis, especially when their graceful stems Oriental Poppies grow with great luxuriance, 


A Showy Garden Plant (Coreopsis aristosa). Flowers yellow. 
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are inserted in a crystal vase and their flowers 
contrasted with the rosy, purple, and lilac 
tints of autumnal Crocuses and Colchicuma.— 
B. 

Saving Marigold Seeds. — Seeds of 
French and African Marigolds may be harvested 
some time before they are ripe, i had some ex¬ 
cellent plants of French Marigolds of good form, 
and producing fine flowers, and being anxious to 
procure some seeds of them, on the approach of 
the late frosts I picked off several neads, but 
found none of the seeds ripe. I kept them, how¬ 
ever, for a few days, and sowed some in a pot 
which I placed in a warm frame, just by way of 
experiment, and to my surprise I was rewarded 
with a numerous progeny of young Marigolds.— 

Funkia Sieboldi. — The Funkias are 
plants remarkable for their various kinds of 
variegation and markings. They will grow in 
any soil, and the cooler it is the better. Many 
of them have a noble, I may say a tropical 
appearance, F. Sieboldi being, perhaps, the 
noblest of all. It is just the kind of plant for 


formed this season one of the most admired and 
attractive features in these gardens. Rhododen¬ 
drons, gorgeous though they may be when in 
flower, are apt when out of bloom to present a 
somewhat formal appearance. Anything, there¬ 
fore, which may be utilised to break the rather 
monotonous aspect which they present during 
the summer months should be welcomed. Lilies 
are, as is well known, amongst the best of sub¬ 
jects for this purpose, but it does not lie in the 
power of every one to acquire a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of them to produce an immediate effect. 
Foxgloves, on the contrary, owing to the faci¬ 
lity with which they may be raised from seed, 
might be extensively planted wherever there is 
accommodation for them. The idea has fre¬ 
quently occurred to me that where Rhododen¬ 
drons are planted in large masses, it would be 
better to restrict their development, and instead 
of allowing them to form a dense even surface of 
foliage, to so arrange as to leave semi-open spaces 
in which to naturalise some of the robust-grow¬ 
ing species of flowering plants which naturally 
succeed well in such situations.—J. ('. 

The Day Lilies. —Amongst the various 


grouping and massing in parks and similar | plants flowering just now in the herbacVusTo U r- 
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dew the HemerocaUiaea are specially noteworthy. 
They seem to luxuriate in the moisture which 
we are having, developing their magnificent and 
ample foliage in the greatest perfection, and up¬ 
holding noble spikes of inflorescence which are 
very attractive. The double-flowered variegated 
H. Kwanso is one of the most effective : its 
ample foliage, distinctly striped with white, 
almost rivals that of the lovely Pandanus 
Veitchi. This is unquestionably a noble border 
plant, and one which should have an abundance 
of space in which to fully develop its propor¬ 
tions. The variegated variety of H. fulva is also 
a good border plant, somewhat less vigorous than 
Kwanso. These lifted and gTown in pots are 
admirably adapted for decorative purposes. The 
doublp-bloBsomed variety of H. disticha is a 
grand plant; it is vigorous in growth, producing 
ample foliage, and strong conspicuous red ana 
yellow blotched flowers. These are all plants of 
the easiest possible culture, thriving in- almost 
any soil or situation.—G. W. 

The White Musk Mallow (Malva mos- 
ehata alba).—This is one of the prettiest plants 
in flower at the present time. It is a pure white 



The White Musk Mallow (Malva nioschata alba). 

variety of one of our British plants, which is 
found growing abundantly in some localities by 
the roadsides in dry, gravelly soil. The white 
variety is more attractive in every respect, and 
forms a branching, pyramidal bush composed of 
numerous branching stems about 2 ft. high, 
clothed with dark green, deeply divided foliage, 
and it bears abundance of pure white flowers 
from 1 in. to li in. in diameter. It is a hardy 
perennial, and will grow in almost any soil or 
situation, but a hot, dry place suits it best. The 
whole plant is slightly musk-scented, a circum¬ 
stance from which it derives its specific name.— 
A. P. 

Grown Imperials.— That old inhabitant 
of our gardens the Crown Imperial may bo very 
appropriately classed among those worthy old 



The Crown Imperial. 


garden plants that are just now somewhat neg¬ 
lected, though they are still found in cottage 
gardens in all the glory of their vernal bright¬ 
ness, decked with their coronets of red, orange, 
or yellow flowers. There are handsome showy 
varieties of it, both double and single. Many 
old and well-grown herbaceous plants bid fair 
to come to the fore once more, and it 
may be there is a good future in store for the 
Crown Imperial. It is not necessary to enume¬ 
rate the names of the assumed varieties ; suffice 
it to state that, as far as real points of difference 
are concerned, they raay be summed up in the 
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single red and the single yellow, with the large 
flowering forms of these two, and the double 
red and double yellow varieties. For effect the 
single flowers arc certainly to be preferred to the 
double ones though the last-named are much 
dearer and scarcer ; for it would seem that the 
doublo flowers frequently run back to the single 
form. The flowers of tli3 Maxima red and 
Maxima yellow, as the large-flowering varieties 
are designated by the Dutch growers, are nearly 
half as large again as the ordinary single flowers, 
and this not the result of a higher cultivation 
or a stronger development, but au abiding cha¬ 
racteristic of the plants. 

The Crown Imperial may be grown and 
flowered in any loamy soil forming a flower 
border; but to do it full justice, and to ensure 
a fine bloom, it should be planted in a deep rich 
soil well drained. If the soil is not rich it must 
be made so by the addition of a good dressing 
of well-decomposed manure. The stems send 
out, just above the bulbs, a large number of 
young strong roots. At that stage of their 
growth the plants will be benefited by a top- 
dressing of decayed manure placed close to the 
stems ; in fact, a good coating of manure of this 
kind can be laid about the plants during the 
winter, as it will give them a little protection 
during severe frosts. The Crown Imperial is 
one of those plants that, when once planted, 
require to be let alone and remain undis¬ 
turbed for years. Strong bulbs do not always 
flower the first year after planting ; they appear 
to require to get thoroughly hold of the soil, 
and then the succeeding year they throw up 
strong flower-spikes crowned with their showy 
circlets of pendent bell-shaped blossoms.— 
R. D. 

Candytufts in Wet Seasons.— The 
great value of Candytufts as mixed border plants 
I experienced for the first time this year. The 
seed was sown last March in patches about 4 ft. 
apart, along the side of a gravel walk, and its 

roduce is now the chief ornament of my garden. 

had intended to make some more sowings about 
the end of May between the patches, to do duty 
in their stead for the latter half of the summer 
season, and to remove the first-sown when their 
| beauty began to fade. But this has proved to 
be needless; their beauty has been prolonged, 
and they promise to occupy the ground advanta¬ 
geously till the season ends. They are of all 
shades of colour, from pure white to deep purple ; 
but when seen at a distance their prevailing tone 
is that of a rich lilac-pink. Of course it is impos¬ 
sible to tell at the commencement of the year 
what sort of weather will prevail in the coming 
summer, but it would appear that in a light ana 
rather rich soil this annual is able to set at de¬ 
fiance a long continuance of rain and cold.— 
B. S. 

Transplanting Old Bose Trees.— 

During last winter, and even late in the spring, 
we transplanted most of our Roses, principally 
dwarfs, but some standards, and amongst them 
many that were old and apparently w r orn out; 
some, in fact, were put in more for experiment 
than with any hope of good results. Our soil is 
a stiff loam, and we gave it a thorough dressing 
of rich farmyard manure, trenching the ground 
first, and then forking the manure into it Tightly 
before planting. Many of the dwarfs had not a 
single fibrous root, and, as we separated them 
with a sharp spade, they were more like cuttings 
than rooted plants; so wc inserted deeper than 
they were planted before, in order that they 
might make fresh roots from the collar of the 
stem. Owing to the lateness of the season, and 
their having to make fresh roots, they were late 
in starting ; but they have all produced some 
very fine high-coloured blooms, and, favoured 
by the dripping season, have kept very clean. 
Being now divested of their first crop, they are 
showing abundance of buds for autumn bloom¬ 
ing, and sending up such shoots from the base as 
to indicate the certainty of plenty of fine bloom 
next year. I would therefore recommend any 
one having Roses in an unsatisfactory condition 
to transplant them in the autumn before the heat 
of the ground declines too much, as I feel as¬ 
sured that they will be ivell satisfied with the 
result. We grow Roses principally for indoor 
decoration, and find dwarf plants preferable to 
standards. In pruning we cut a good portion 
of the old wood, and leave the strongest young 
growths, which, when pegged down, flower their 
entire length.— -J. Groom. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Tansy pudding’, Baked.— Beat 4 oz. of 
blanched Almonds very fine in a mortar ; add & 
little Orange-flower water to prevent its oiling, 
Pour a pint of boiling hot cream upon a sliced 
French roll; whisk four eggs, mix them with 
some sugar, a little grated Nutmeg, a glass of 
brandy, and a very small quantity of Tansy and 
Spinach juice to give it a green colour. Beat a 
^ lb. of butter to a cream, add the Almonds, 
roll, and other ingredients well mixed together. 
Beat them for five minutes, lay the mixture in 
a tart-clish edged with a rim of very light paste, 
cover it with a top crust, and bake for forty 
minutes. 

Cocoa-nut Pudding.— Break the shell of 
a moderate sized Cocoa-nut, so as to leave the 
Nut as whole as possible. Grate it after remov¬ 
ing the brown skin, mix it with 3 oz. of powdered 
loaf sugar and £ oz. of Lemon peel, and add 
two eggs well beaten. Mix the whole with milk, 
and put it into a tin lined with puff paste. Bake 
it a fight brown. 

Cooking “ Greens.”— Every housewife 
thinks she can cook “ Greens.” It is the 
simplest of all dishes ; and yet, in most cases, 
they are not well served, for much depends upon 
the manner in which they are boiled. The water 
should be soft, and a tablespoonful of salt added 
to a large-sized pot of it, which should be boil¬ 
ing hot when the GreenB are thrown in ; and then 
it should be kept on the boiling gallop, but un¬ 
covered, until they are done, which can be told 
by their sinking to the bottom of the pot, and 
they should be skimmed out as quickly as 
possible into a colander, so that all the water 
will run out. Press them with a small plate, 
then turn upon a platter, add a large piece ci 
butter, and cut up fine. Serve while smoking 
hot. 

Potatoes a la Duohesse.— The follow¬ 
ing is the receipt of a good cook in a private 
family in Paris :—Take five middle-sized cold 
boiled Potatoes, grate and mix them with five 
dessert spoonfuls of flower and a halfpenny worth 
of milk, adding to the mixture two eggs well 
beaten up ; prepare a panful of boiling fat, and 
drop spoonfuls of the paste into the fat, taking 
them out the instant they have acquired a deli¬ 
cate golden brown colour. With moderate care 
Potatoes thus cooked are delicious. 

Apple Marmalade.—Peel, core, and boil 
the Apples—with only sufficient water to keep 
them from burning; beat them to a pulp ; to 
every pound allow three-quarters of a pound of 
lump sugar ; dip the lumps into water, put these 
into a saucepan and boil until the syrup is thick 
and can be well skimmed ; add this syrup to the 
Apple with half-a-teaspoonful of minced Lemon 
peel to each pound, and stir over a quick fire 
till the Apple ceases to stick to the bottom of 
the pan. Dip jelly moulds into water and lay 
in the bottoms—as they are inverted—a few 
strips of Citron and some blanched Almonds ; 
then pour in the marmalade, and when cold it 
will turn out easily. 

Keeping Lemons.— I am quite fond of 
Lemons; they are of more importance to the 
rheumatic and dyspeptic than is generally 
understood. To buy when cheap is an object; 
to keep them for a length of time so as to be 
fit for use (and good medicinally), is also Quite 
an important point. I do not like the packing 
in barrels; they often spoil without decaying 
in this form. I have tried many preservatives, 
and find the simplest and best to be sour milk. 
Cover them in any kind of clean vessel, with 
clear sour milk, and Lemons will keep fit for 
use all summer. The flavour is very slightly 
changed, but in every other requisite theyare 

S rfect, being wholesome and good. — Wm. 
ORNE, V.S. 

Dr. Pereira’s Receipt for Ginger Beer.—WMte 
sugar, 5 lb.; Lemon juice, \ pint; honey, ^ lb.; bnused 
ginger, 5 oz.; water, 4* gallons. Boil the ginger in three 
quarts of the water for half an hour, then add the sugars 
Lemon juice, and honey, with remainder of water, and 
strain through a cloth ; when cold, adda quarter of white 
of egg and teaBpoonful of essence of Lemon; let this 
stand four days, and bottle.— F. S. 

Preserving Peas and Beans.— Wanted, a recipe 
for preserving Iieas, French Beans, Beans, all for winter 
use, in their natural green state. I am afraid to use the 
green Peas as sold in Dottles, m from their bright gro^Q 
colour I suspect arsenic is used.— Ignoramus. 

Health, Comfort, and Economy promoted 
by Chappuis’ Reflectors—Fleet St—IA dvt.J 
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POULTRY. 

Roup. —This continued wet weather is a 
fruitful source of this scourge of the poultry 
yard. The affected bird will ne found moping 
m a comer of the run with drooping head ana 
wings and a running at the nostrils, which in a 
few days become stopped up with thick fetid 
matter, and the face swells until the poor bird 
can neither see, feed, nor breathe. Prompt action 
is the great secret of success in curing this dis¬ 
ease. The fowl, as soon as perceived to be 
roupy, should be removed to a warm, dry pen 
entirely free from draught (I use a wicker tra¬ 
velling basket hung up in the kitchen), the 
face bathed in warm water morning and evening, I 
and afterwards with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid and water, taking care of the eyes. The 
mouth also should be washed out with this 
mixture. One of Walton’s or Baily’s roup pills 
twice a day should be given. The food should 
be of the very best, with a plentiful use of 
cayenne pepper. Meat and a raw egg slipped 
down the throat are very beneficial. A little 
iron tonic in the water, varied with sherry 
wine, will help to keep up the strength, which, 
after all, is the main thing which will enable 
the bird to throw off the disease. Supply sand 
or fine gravel to assist digestion. As roup is 
highly infectious do not be in a hurry to return 
the cured bird to its mates, and choose a dry 
fine day for doing so. Catarrh or simple cold 
may be treated much in the same way.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 


hive is being robbed, the best remedy is to carry 
it to a dark cellar and leave it there three or 
four days until the robbers have pretty much 
forgotten the place of their depredations, when 
it should be reset on the same stand just at sun¬ 
down. If attacked again it will be probably 
found that the hive is too weak to defend itself, 
and in such case the bees should be united with 
another and the combs and honey put in some 
tight room for safe keeping. Robbing is often 
caused by the carelessness of the apiarist in 
leaving sweets exposed in times of scarcity. The 
bees getting a taste thereof soon become demoral¬ 
ised, and are ready for plunder wherever they 
can find a stock not seeming able to defend 
themselves. Therefore great care should always 
be taken not to expose sweets of any kind in 
times of scarcity, and also to keep the entrance 
to the hive contracted to suit the size of the 
colony .—American Paper. 


Different Birds in Same Cage.— I am now mak, 
tag a cage 8 ft. long, Into which I wiah to put all my pets, 
and I should like to know whether I may put a pair of 
Love-birds ta with Budgerigars, for they won’t allow any 
Email birds to be with them. I put a pair of Waxbilliita 
,r n 1 the Budgerigars took them up ta their beaks as easily 
as a cat would a mouse. I also put in a Nonpareil Finch 
but I was obliged to take him out again.—w. hunt 


THE AVI ART. 


Floors of Poultry Houses.— The best 
kind of floor iB that made of Portland cement. First 
dig out to the depth of 4 in. or 5 in., and fill in 
with a mixture of equal parts, lime, cinders, and 
earth made into mortar. When this becomes 
dry, lay over with a bricklayer’s trowel a thin 
layer of Portland cement, which in a few hours 
will become as hard as stone. It is proof against 
vermin, and not too cold for the birds’ feet. Let 
it be sprinkled over with a mixture of lime and 
dry earth or sawdust, and the dropping can then 
be removed with ease. A garden hoe is the 
best implement for this purpose. A wash occa¬ 
sionally with water and a hard broom is a capi¬ 
tal disinfectant, especially if a little carbolic 
acid be added to the former. Many recommend 
beaten earth floors, but these quickly become 
foul, and arc never dry. Wooden floors, except 
when well covered with dry earth and lime and 
frequently cleaned, are very bad for the health 
of the birds, as they also quickly become foul.— 
Andalusian. 

Poultry Keeping. -Will “An Amateur ” who spea’s 
Of killing “ flfty-Beven pullets of his own raising," am. 
having “1759 eggs,” say how many fowls he kept? In 
August, 1878, I bought a brood of twelve chicks, sold six 
of them in November, and from the remaining six have 
raised thirty-eight chickens and four ducks (by the help 
of purchasing settings of eggs), and have had 250 eggs. 
Is this good or bad ?—R. G. B. 

How to Construct an Incubator.-Can any 
one inform me how I may construct, on a simple and in¬ 
expensive scale, an incubator ? also what heat is required, 
and how regulated during the whole period of hatching? 
Any other hints respecting management, Ac., Ac., will 
be gratefully received.— Old Rooster. j 

Disease in Chickens.— A few weekB back one of 
my chickens went the same as described by “Anxious 
One.” I took it from the run and gave it a soot pill, viz., 
soot rolled in a little butter, and after a day or two it 
was all right, and is now a fine bird.—R. B. H. 

Fowls and Rats —Can any of your readers tell me 
If keeping fowls brings many rata, and if so what is the 
best means of getting rid of them ?— Aviary. 

Ashes for Poultry Run —Are ashes good for a 
poultry run? I have tned sand, but it does not drain 
the water off quick enough.— E. S. W. 


BEES 


Robber Bees.— It is often difficult for the 
beginner in apiculture to tell robbing bees from 
those at play, as it is called, when the young bees 
take their first flight, as the motions of both are 
very nearly alike, the only difference discernible 
being the lighter colour of the young bees. But 
while wc are trying to deckle this nice point our 
colony may be robbed and spoiled. There is, 
however, another test of robbing which is always 
reliable—that is to kill the bees, one or more, 
seen going from the hive and dissect them, and 
if their honey-sacks are found filled with honey 
vou may know they are robbers, for a loaded 
!>ee should always be carrying honey into the ' timer - 
hive, not from it. It.-bqing ascertain ad that a 
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MANAGEMENT OF PARROTS. 

The treatment nnder which a Parrot has con¬ 
tinued in good health and good plumage during 
fifteen consecutive years cannot woil be declared 
wrong. So long I have had one of the red-tailed 
grey or dove-coloured Parrots under observation 
as living under care of and belonging to my 
housekeeper. The bird lives in a roomy cage 
in the kitchen, cage and bird being usually re¬ 
moved out of doors for several hours daily during 
summer. The cage is well cleansed every morn¬ 
ing, and the bird has an occasional shower-bath 
through the rose of a garden water-can, after 
which it is quickly dried in the sun, or in 
front of the kitchen fire, according to weather. 
It has always two tin dishes inside the cage, one 
supplied with water, the other with bread 
moistened in milk. In addition, it gets berries, 
Apples, Nuts, Green Peas, &c., according to 
season, along with a liberal supply of bones 
from the dinner-table, from which it delights 
to pick the scraps of meat. Biscuits or ginger¬ 
breads, or other dry foods occasionally given, it 
dips in the water-dish before attempting to eat 
them. This bird has always kept in good health 
and handsome plumage; it is lively and talka¬ 
tive, and has never been observed to pluck off 
its feathers, except that occasionally it will 
remove a loose feather, especially (luring its 
annual moult, which is a process sufficiently 
gradual not materially to interfere with its 
healthy and closely feathered appearance. 

H. C. W. 

Teaching Parrots to Talk.-“W. D.V' parrot 
may belong to one of the npn-talking varieties. If he 
will forward a description of tho bird, colour of pimp ago 
size, Ac I shall then be in a position to answer his ques¬ 
tion satisfactorily. Again, some parrots, individual speci¬ 
mens I mean, are quicker than others in learning to talk 
For instance, you may buy several grey parrots (which are 
supposed to make the best talkers), and one of them mav 
turn out better than any of the others. Then, age and 
the previous surroundings of the birds have a good deal 
to do with their being taught to talk. A young bird 
should be chosen if possible. I bought a young grey 
parrot in St. George’s ta the East some time ago and 
presented it to a friend. It was quite wild; in fact had 
not long come from its native land. My friend put it in 
a spare room which was only occasionally viBited, but the 
door was always left open; no pains were taken to teach 
it any words, Ac., but every time my friend went by the 
door he would repeat some words which he wished his 
bird to remember and learn. Gradually and almost im- 


simple air or two By tTie way, it is only the male grey 
parrot that whistles. This is worthy of note in endea¬ 
vouring to procure a legitimate pair. From these remarks 
I have made, and from numerous other proofs of the 
same kind, it will be seen that I advocate keeping a 
parrot in a quiet piace where he will not be disturbed, 
and where he will not be attracted by anything else but 
the voice. This, experience has taught me, is the best 
way of teaching a parrot to talk. On the other hand, as 
I mentioned above, some Individual parrots will learn 
much quicker than othere, not forgetting also that young 
birds are easier to teach than old ones. The best varie¬ 
ties for teaching to talk, Ac., may be enumerated as 
follows: the Grey Parrot (Psittacus Erithacus) the 
Amazons (Chrysotw family), the Ring-necks, and one or 
two more. Some of the Cockatoo species may be taught 
a few words; but the others will prove the best. Of 
course, there are exceptions to every rule “W D ” 
seems to be anxious about his parrot climbing around 
the cage. Let him be reassured : all birds have their 
particular little oddities; this may be one of them t 
probably arises from timidity. Many of the parrot tribe 
are addicted to this by no means agreeable accomplish¬ 
ment. it will, no doubt, cease to do so when it gets 
However, this defect, if it can be called one, will 
not prevent it from learning to talk, providing it befongs 
to one of the talking species.— A. D’A. H 


TALL-GROWING ORNAMENTAL 
GRASS. 

The Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum) is 
perhaps the most useful and effective of all 
Grasses for irftraducing into either wild coverts 
or as single specimens on the smallest lawn or 
in the smallest shrubbery ; it succeeds wfll] jp 
almost any situation and is highly ornamental in 
autumn, when but few flowering plants arp 
visible, lightening up as it does ana contrasting 
beautifully with dark evergreens. To give the 
best effect it should be planted in groups of three, 
five, or more plants in proportion to the surround¬ 
ing space ; single specimens may be planted in 
suitable nooks where the space is more limited. 
There are several varieties of this Grass, but the 
upright silvery-pluraed kind is the best and most 
striking variety, and one which retains its beauty 
for a much longer period than any other. The 
rose and claret coloured Pampas Grasses are the 
handsomest and most showy of the forms with 
a drooping habit, but unless their stems be sup¬ 
ported by means of stakes and string, they are 
almost certain to get broken down by strong 
winds before the whole of the beautiful panicles 
are fully developed. Sites sheltered from 
prevailing and cutting winds should be selected 
for them in front of evergreen shrubs, or backed 
up by Bombre-foliaged trees, but at the same 
time a light and airy situation with a rich soil 
and porous subsoil is the one in which they succeed 
best. Afer the selection of the places for tfle 
plants or groups, the ground should be turned 
up to a depth of from 15 in. to 18 in., and a cart¬ 
load of rich soil, road-parings, or loamy-turf 
should be allowed to each plant, and well stirred 
in amongst the original soil ; a thick mulching 
of manure should be spread on the surface after 
planting, and if the weather be dry a thorough 
soaking of water will be necessary. Pampas 
Grass is benefited by being planted on slightly 
raised mounds, on which it shows itself off to 
better advantage than when placed on a level 
surface. Strong well-established plants treated 
as above are almost certain to succeed. It is a 
gross-feeding Grass, and the richer the soil the 
stronger and more numerous will be the flower- 
spikes. Even after the plants have been esta¬ 
blished in their permanent quarters, they will 
derive great benefit from a covering of leaf- 
mould or other enriching material being spread 
over the surface around each plant every 
autumn. J 

This Grass is freely planted ont at Longleat in 
the wild ornamental coverts, chiefly in groups 
of three, five, or more plants, in propor¬ 
tion to the extent of their surroundings. Single 
specimens, possessing distinct colours and un¬ 
common forms, are planted in suitable nooks, 
where space is more limited, and also in groups 
here ana there, for the sake of contrast; but 
the best effects are obtained by forming clumps 
or groups on slightly-raised mounds in front of 
masses of Rhododendrons, Laurels, or other 
dark-foliaged shrubs of large growth. The 
Pampas Grass is rarely cut down here by 
severe frosts ; it should, however, be slightly 
protected before winter sets in by tying up the 
foliage in the shape of a cone, with a Willow 
band or tar-cord ; this helps to prevent snow and 
rain from settling down into the crown of the 
plant, an evil from which so many throughout 
the country perish ; a kind of rot is induced by 
the hearts being alternately wet and frozen. 

W here large clumps of this Grass are required 
in a short time, they may easily be obtained by 
adopting the method pursued by Mr. William 
Paul in his nurseries at Waltham Cross, by 
which means he has secured uoble clumps, 
furnished with dozens of flower spikes, in little 
more than two years. The seed was sown in 
autumn, and when the plants were large enough 
they were potted into 5-in. pots, and from these 
in the following June they were transferred to 
the open ground. The soil in which they were 
planted was deeply dug and well manured, and 
from twenty to thirty plants were placed in a 
large round bed. These have grown with such 
uniform vigour that one could soorcely detect 
that more than one plant had been used. Much 
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is doubtless due to the rich soil in which they 
were planted in the first place, and not a little 
is also due to the heavy rains and floods which 
sometimes occur in this neighbourhood, thus 
serving to show that rich soil and abundance 
of water are necessary for the perfect growth of 
the Pampas Grass. If cut in autumn and placed 
in vases in rooms the feather flower-spikes of 
this Grass, which often attain a length of 10 ft. 
or 12 ft., are exceedingly ornamental, and last 
when dry for fully a year in good condition. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


630.—Plants for Winter.— The follow* 
ing can be kept in a greenhouse without heat : 
Chrysanthemums, Stocks, Lobelias, Hyacinths* 
Lilies, Calceolarias, Carnations, Heliotropes* 
Petunias, Roses, Solanums, Acacias, Echeverias, 
Fuchsias, Azaleas, Ageratums, Pansies, Clematis, 
Deutzias, Rhododendrons, Spiraea. 

634.—Quartering for Greenhouse.— 
I ha *e just been building a shed ; and bought of 
R. King, Bridge Wharf, Kingsland Road, some 


across many others he will be anxious to add to 
his collection. Show—J. P. Barbour, Crosshill 
Gem, Mauve Queen, Alexander Adam, Gem, 
Mrs. Knight (seifs) ; A. B. Stewart, Rob 
Burns, D. McHutchison (yellow grounds) ; 
Miss Ritchie, Jane Grieve, Bluegown (white 
grounds). Fancy—Miss McNutt, J. B. Downie, 
Robert Dunlop, Mrs. Wood, Robert Cowan, 
David Cavcn, Lady Middleton, Mrs. Mac- 
taggart, James Grieve, Robert Good win, Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. James Watt.— Ecossais. 

565.— How to Form a Rockery— A 
very suitable rockery for a small garden can be 
formed as follows : With the garden wall as 
centre, strike out a semicircle on the ground of 
11 ft. radius ; or a quarter of a circle if the 
rockery is for an angle. Dig out the earth so 
as to ensure a solid foundation, and build a wall 
to the inside of the line drawn of bricks, burrs, 
or stones. This wall to be 18 in. thick. Make 
the upper foot or so of it double, that is with 
outer and inner ■walls, and a space betw'een 
them, bound together by stretchers or stones, 
&c., going through the whole thickness of the 
wall if possible. Strike another circle, 7 ft. 
6 in. radius, and a third 3 ft. radius, and build 
two walls to the inner side of these circles simi¬ 



The Silvery Feather or Pampas Grass (Gynerlum arjrenteum). Perfectljahardy iif dry soils ; 
10 ft. high when well established. 


yellow battens, 12 ft. long, and 2£ in. by 6 in. 
each, sawn down the middle, thus making 24 ft. 
of quartering, 2fc in. by 3 in. Each batten cost 
Is. 2d., and the sawing 2£d. extra. This works 
out less than Jd. per foot, without carriage. I 
also had a lot of floor, feather-edged, and 
match boards equally cheap.—W. L. 

-If “Screwdriver” lives near Derby he can 

get wood 2 in. by 2fc in. at Id. per ft., at Messrs. 
Roe & Son’s, who will cut any length at that 

{ irice. I have just built a small greenhouse, and 
lave not paid more than Id. per ft. for my 
timber.—E. H. 

- I believe Id. per ft. is the usual price for 

quartering. Mine is 3 in. by 2 in., and I paid 
that price for it at Spenser’s, Gipsy Hill Road, 
Lower Norwood.— The Cottager. 

528.— Grafting Peach Trees.— The time 
to graft these is in spring, when the sap is 
rising. 

539.—Pansies for Show.—I will only 
take upon myself to answer the first half of 
“ Subscriber's ” question. The Pansies named 
below he will find unsurpassed for competition. 
The two dozen will make a fair start, but if he 
enters keenly into competition he will sopn come 
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lar to the first; but the second build solid to 
1 ft. above tho ground, and the third to 3 ft. 
Make the upper part of both hollow as the first 
one ; the second wall 4 ft. high in all, and the 
third as higli as suitable, the object being to 
produce three terraces or steps. Next build 
three straight walls if for a semicircle, or two 
if for a quadrant, running from the outer to the 
inner walls, building these double in the upper 
parts as before, and solid in the lower, and 
finishing them at the top in any fantastic form 
that may be desired. Fill the spaces between 
the two inner w’alls and inside the inner wall 
with dry rubbish, broken bricks or stones, burnt 
brick, earth, or ashes, to within 3 ft. of the top 
of the walls. The spaces must now be filled 
with suitable soil, the nature of which must 
depend on the nature of the plants to be grown. 
The 8paces in the double walls must also be 
filled with suitable soil. The hollow psrts of 
the wall should be built more solid in the lower 
than in the upper part, and the spaces left in 
the lower parts, or up to within 1 ft. of the top 
of the walls, should be arranged so as to open 
to the outside in the form of pockets. Good 
lime must be used to cement all together, but 
care must be taken to allow plenty of openings 
in the wall from the bottoms of the pockets, so 


that water cannot possibly accumulate in the 
body of the wall anywhere. In such a rockery any¬ 
thing that will grow on a rockery can be grown. 
The pockets and spaces can be all filled with 
the same soil, or they may be filled with quite 
varied soils. If a smaller rockery is required, 
the highest step may be omitted, the radius re- t 
duced, and the buttress walls reduced in number. ; 
Whatever plan a rockery is built on, there must ' 
be plenty of suitable soil enclosed in it within 
reach of the plants. It is a good system to leave 
several of the pockets empty or filled with * 
Co^oa-nut fibre, and till them with pot plants 
as small evergreens in winter, Tulips in spring, 
and half-hardy plants in summer. In construct¬ 
ing a rockery, every space that is not filled 
with lime must be filled with soil, or cosy lurk¬ 
ing-places will have been created for vermin, 
where they will be extremely difficult to get at. 

A much humbler class of rockery may be con¬ 
structed by merely making a mound of suitable 
soil and facing it with bricks, stones, &c. ; this 
w'ill suit a large class of plants, which thrive 
best when they have a dry surface to spread and 
trail over.—J. D. 

545.—Culture of Phlox Drummondi. 

—Plants of Phlox Drummondi require to have 
the leader stopped when young, in order to en¬ 
sure a bushy growth. The Heynoldi section are 
more suitable for pot culture than the other 
kinds. It is too late to do much with them now. 
The soil stated was too poor to grow them on 
in.—J. D. 

551.— Carnations Dying off.— Damp is 
the cause of the Carnations dying off in all 
probability ; the stems rot just at the surface of 
the ground. This has been a trying year for 
them in the ojien ground. Slugs and snails 
sometimes peel the stems of the plants and cause 
them to wither.—J. D. 

557.— Soil for Plants.—Peat and silver 
sand arc usually given as materials for composts, 
because their composition does not vary much, 
and they can l>e readily procured in towns. Leaf- 
mould rotted to powder, or containing decaying 
twigs and roots, will usually answer most of the 
purposes to which peat is applied. Shirley 
Hibberd’s substitute will answer for peat-beds 
in the open air, namely, a skin of turf, consist¬ 
ing of Grass and roots only, dried and mixed 
with sandy gravel or sharp sand. River sand 
or pounded sandstone, or even road-collected 
sand, will do for potting, as well as silver sand ; 
the only advantage the latter has is its white¬ 
ness, which enables the state of the mixture to 
be readily seen. Pounded oyster-shells will also 
do instead of sand, unless for Heaths and Ame¬ 
rican plants, to which lime in any form is inju¬ 
rious.—J. D. 

553.—Blight on Apple Trees.— The 
tree is infested with American red bug, for which 
I gave a remedy in Gardening Illustrated, 
Aug. 9. Take a flask of sweet oil and a camel- 
hair or very small paint brush, and if the tree is 
very badly infested brush every branch and 
stem wiiere the white mildew kind of excres¬ 
cence is to be seen, thoroughly saturating each 
particular spot. Go thoroughly over the tree 
every second or third day for about a fortnight, 
until no new places appear ; then take some 
strong soap suds and thoroughly wash over the 
tree, using a paint brush as before, and syringe 
off with clean water. If only slightly affected 
going over with a small oil can wifi suffice, just 
doing each spot.— Ferndale. 

549.— Planting Hollies. —Most people say 
the autumn is the best time for transplanting 
Hollies, but I have found by practical expe¬ 
rience that the spring is the best, and for this 
reason. In the spring, say March or very begin¬ 
ning of April, the sap is just commencing to 
flow freely, consequently new roots are more 
readily formed, and the tree takes hold of the 
ground afresh more easily, and so sustains the 
minimum of injury. Removed one last April 
twelvemonth ami it did not sustain any injury 
but recommenced growing immediately, whereas 
when I had removed one in autumn, the leaves 
gradually withered and all fell off, leaving the 
tree quite bare for some months, in fact, it was 
some eighteen months before it thoroughly re¬ 
covered. I have found this apply to all ever¬ 
green shrubs and also Ferns. —Ferndale. 

472.—Tea Roses for Vinery.— The fol¬ 
lowing hints may be useful to “ Omega ” and 
other readers on growing Ropes under glass. In 
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the first place, avoid getting too much heat in the 
house, as that will draw out spindle blooms and 
cause them to become pale in colour. To Mar6- 
chal Niel give plenty of air in mild weather, 
watch closely for green fly, and, as soon as trace 
of it is seen, fumigate with Tobacco smoke. I 
steep the ends of cigars and strong Tobacco in 
a little saltpetre dissolved l. v.-*ier, and when 
dry it will burn without *ny trouble. Close 
the house for three or four hours after, and then 
syringe. Avoid drip from glass overhead, as it 
causes brown rot. In order to secure large 
blooms of Gloire de Dijon and Maruclial Niel, 
they should be budded on strong-growing Briers; 
it is no use to expect fine bloom on spindle wood 
under glass. The best height is uwarf stan¬ 
dards ; the free-growing sorts to be planted 6 ft. 
apart; but if it is desirable to fill up the space for 
a time, plant a few dwarf-growing sorts, such 
as Madame Lacharme, Baroness Rothschild, Ac. 
When the bloom is required to expand quickly 
when the buds are a good size, have some wattr 
that feels warm to the hand and syringe them 
well; if the weather should be very cold apply 
a little more heat, and a difference will be 
observable the next day in the buds. How I 
manage my Gloire de Dijon and Marshal Niel 
after blooming is to cut all wood back to 2 ft. 
of stem ; two days after I syringe and well wash 
the remaining wood, when it soon starts into 
new growth and covers over the space it occu¬ 
pied previously. The soil is manured over the 
roots at the same time. I should recommend 
“Omega” to plant a Gloire de Dijon, as it is a 
free bloomer and looks very differently under 
glass from what it does when knocked about by 
the weather. Its blooms are very useful for 
bouquets and home use, but it is not a market 
Rose. Souvenir de la Malmaison is a splendid 
Rose when grown close to the glass. La Prim 
cesse V erv is a fine Tea. Madame Falcot is only 
useful in a bud state, when it should be cut and 
wired.—W. H. 

526.—How to Grow Wateroresses 
in the Garden. — I sowed a packet of seed 
in March on a north border, and I have now a 
splendid bed of Watercresses. Owing to the 
wet season it has never wanted water, but in a 
dry Beason it would have required it every 
night. Cuttings or slips pulled off may now be 
put in a shady border, and, if kept watered, 
will readily strike and soon make a fine bed. A 
new bed should bo made in the same way in 
March. Treated in this way, Watercresses may 
be had a great part of the year equal in flavour 
to those grown in water. —J. L. 

513.—How to Build a Cucumber 
House. —One of the best and cheapest houses I 
have seen for Cucumbers is a span-roofed one, and 
one of the best modes of heating is by means of 
a flue. The fireplace is not sunk as usual, but 
is raised above the flue ; thus you get the heat 
at the top for striking cuttings, and the heat 
from the side of fire box or furnace to help heat 
the house. I have had Cucumber Beed struck 
and above ground 1 in. in three days on this 
system. The cost of fuel is trifling compared to 
gas or oil Btoves. My fireplace is 18 in. by 12 in., 
and the flue is up one side and along one end 
only. The house is 9 ft. by 7 ft., and 7 ft. in 
height, and I can get it easily up to 70° or even 
80* in winter. I find it most useful. The cost of 
my flue, including bed for Cucumbers on one 
aide, was—250 bricks at 3s., 7s. 6d. ; mortar, 
Is. 6d. ; time of building, 8s.; bars for bottom, 
furnace door, and dampers, 4s. 6d., total 21s. 6d 
18 ft. of straight iron flue pipe to act as a 
chimney way extra, which can be got at any 
large ironmongers.— E. H. Maddock. 


Crops under Fruit Trees. — What 
crops, market garden or otherwise, may be well 
grown under the shade of fruit trees, and with 
as little detriment as possible to the fruit trees ? 
Do small fruits, and Apples grow well together? 
Is Rhubarb grown profitably beneath trees? Is 
Asparagus ever grown beneath trees in London 
market gardens?—V. [If the orohard is only 
now about to be formed, and the trees are 
placed in rows, 10 yds. or 15 yds. apart, the soil 
between may be yearly worked, and any kind of 
garden produce may be grown to perfection be¬ 
tween them and this, to the benefit rather than 


otherwise of the fruit trees. In existing orchards, 
however, there are no kinds of either vegetables 
or fruits which will succeed so well as^f 
in open quarters, although by the 



vation of the soil, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp¬ 
berries, Nut trees, Rhubarb, early Potatoes, 
Brussels Sprouts, Winter Greens, Radishes, &r., 
may he fairly well grown under Apple trees, 
provided they are not too close together. Moss 
Roses, Daffodils, Wallflowers, and Violets are 
also crops largely grown under fruit trees by 
market gardeners. We have seen Asparagus 
grown fairly well between fruit trees, i. «., when 
situated as stated above ; and in any case where 
a clear yard of open space between rows of fruit 
trees can be secured there would be no difficulty 
under good management in growing a row of 
good early Asparagus. But to plant imme¬ 
diately under the branches of fruit trees would 
result in failure.] 

Air Roots on Vines — Conservatory —These are 
not injurious to any serious extent. The border in which 
the roots are growing is cold, and probably badly 
drained, since the heat and moiBture inside the house 
cause the steins to throw out roots. A warm and well- 
drained border is the only effectual remedy. 

A. 20.—Geranium Shoots and Leaves Turn¬ 
ing White.— These are sports which very frequently 
occur in the zonal Pelargonium. The very white shoots 
cannot be perpetuated. 

Weight of Grapes.— Constant Reader.— An ave¬ 
rage bunch of Black Hamburgh Grapes should weigh 
about 2 lb. ; a bunch of Foster's Seedling at the same 
weight would be considered good. 

Removing' Bulbs of Sparaxls, &C.—E. II , 
Tavistock .—These may be removed any time after the 
leaves have died down. Watsonlas are not so showy as 
Gladioli, but very pretty. 


Taking Cuttings of Bedding Geraniums and 
Sowing Pyrethrum.— H. J. S— Put in Geranium 
cuttings at once in 6-in. pots (well drained), ten in a 
pot; place them in the open air on a bed of ashes or 

S ave!, and take them indoors when cold weather sets 
. The Pyrethrum Is best sown in Bpring. 


Plum Stocks.— Young Horticulturist. —The common 
Sloe might answer, but the kinds generally considered 
best are the Brompton or Free Stock, the Mussel, and the 
Myrobalan. 

Ventilating Greenhouse .—A mateur .—You would 
get enough air in a greenhouse by having wooden or glass 
ventilators back ana front. The more you have the bet¬ 
ter, as you can then give air more regularly over the 
house. 


Keeping Gooseberries — On* who would.—We 
know or no plan of keeping Gooseberries after they get 
fairly ripe. 

Perennial Phloxes. -D./?.£.—These are best divi¬ 
ded in autumn. 

Marechal Niel Rose.—Z?. R S .—Bend the shoot 
down and peg the point to the ground. 

Mint.— T. S.— Dry it, or try to sell it to some of the 
herb dealers in the market 


Tobacco Plants.— T. S.— Sow seeds in a warm frame 
in spring, plant out in June in good soiL It is an annual. 

Hope for Arbours.—A. H. R.— Procure plants from 
any large nursery. 

Diplacus puniceus.— If “ Persevere " will send us 
an addressed and stamped envelope, we will forward 
address of a correspondent who has some plants of above 
to spare. 

Lllium auratum after Flowering.— Ingall.— 
Place it in a house or frame until the stalk dies down, 
then turn the roots out of the pot, remove Borne of the 
loose soil, and repot In a Blze larger pot, using good turfy 
loam and rotten manure of leaf-mould and sand. Place 
under glass, giving water only when the soil becomes 
thoroughly dry. 

Seedling Geraniums and Petunia.—A Price. 
The flowers were all smashed to pieces when they reached 
us ; therefore we can form no opinion of their merits. 

Weeds in Fruit Plantations —I have several 
acres of fruit plantation overrun with Crowsfoot and 
large patches of couch Grass, what is the most effective 
method of dealing with it? Last year I had it spade-dug 
and hurled in, but it is now as bad as ever.—8. G. [If 
the hoe is applied vigorously every week or bo whether 
any weeds are visible or not, the roots will in time die 
from wont of that support they can only receive from the 
tops.) 

Gathering Seeds—May the seeds of any kinds of 
flower be taken from the stem, after having formed, for 
the purpose of ripening?—H. McG. [Not until the seeds 
inside the pods are turning brown.] 

Geraniums and Fuchsias not Flowering — 
Corneville.— The plants have not had sufficient sun to 
harden the wood end cause them to bloom, and they have 
had too much syringing. Keep them very dry for a time 
both at the roots and the tops. If convenient, place 
them out-of-doors in a sunny position for a few weeks. 

H. E., Jubilee Terrace.—Your question is a very diffi¬ 
cult one to answer without knowing more particulars as 
to what you require to be produced in the houses and 

E rdens, Ac. ; and whether the question refers only to 
:>our or to material also. 

II. P. lionise;!. —Kindly describe your gardens wit! cu: 
the plans, and send your address. 

Vine in Pot.—I have a small Vine In a pot, not 
thicker than a swan quill; it has seven branches. Should 
these lie cut off close to the stem ?— Constant Reader. 
[Not till all the leaves have died off.] 

Leather Scraps for Gardening Purposes.— 
Constant Reader.— This material would answer for 
draining pots. Vine borders, Ac. It Is of little use as 
manure. 

J. S. — See articles on heating small greenhouses given 
from time to time in Gardenirq Illustrated. 


Blight on* Apple Trees.—I have found train oil 
applied with a small paint brush to the parts affected a 
remedy. When it re appears, U it should, apply again. 
—W. H. 8. 

Amateur Garden *)The information you ask in re¬ 
gard to fruit trees in pots is all given in the articles you 
allude to. The Vine would do if of a suitable kind. 

Names of Plants.—//. Smith .—Araucaria Cunning¬ 
ham!.- M. M .—Marchantia polymorpha. The bota- 

ical name of the TanBy is Tanacetum vuigare.- W. D. 

—Red Gooseberry, the Warrington; yellow one not worth 

growing except for the sake of variety.- A. A— 1, Flt- 

tonia Pearce!; 2, Fittonia argyroneura; 3, send flowers. 

- S. A.—Allan Rock; Pentstemon Digitalis; Gentians 

asclepiadea.- J. S.— The flower is a Cockscomb, tho 

others are a Fuchsia and Verbena. What sorts we can't 
say without flowers.- H. A.—I, Tradescantia; 2, Ane¬ 
mone Japonica.- Alpha, Hammersmith .—Sparmannia 

africana. 

Book on Hardy Plants — Constant Reader.— 
“Hardy Flowers,” by W. Robinson: Office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand. Seeds of hardy plants are to be 
obtained at any good London seed house. 

F. H. D., Yorkshire .- -Apply to Mr. Bennett, Rabley 
near Barnet, Herts. 


Questions. 

561 —Animal Charcoal.— I hare 1 cwt. of granular 
animal charcoal which I wish to use as manure for my 
Rose trees. Would it be best to use it as it Is, or convert 
it into bone-ash, or make superphosphate of it ?—F. H. 

662 —Lime and Slugs.—Is lime effectual In de¬ 
stroying worms and slugs? Does it injure Grass or 
plants ? and in what form is it most suitable for garden 
purposes ?— Dulwich. 

663.—Climbers for Balcony.— I want to corerthe 
railings of my balcony with some climbing plants. It is 
in the north of London, has a west aspect, Dut is often 
exposed to a cold north wind In the winter and spring. 
I should have to grow the plants in pots, and would like 
flowering plants, as Clematis. Jasmine, Passion-flower, 
and Honeysuckle, but should be glad if some reader 
would tell me the best kinds to grow and how to treat 
them.—C. B. 

664—Flowers for Bouquets —Would some of your 
readers give me the names of a few of the beat hardy 
annuals, biennials, and perennials, for supplying flowers 
for bouquets, Ac. ? -H. Y. 

665. —Seale ale Culture.—I planted Seakale seed In 
March last; It has come up very well and I have good 
plants. What treatment do they now require ?— Sub¬ 
scriber. 

666. —Fuchsia Buds Falling.—I wish to know the 
cause of the flower-buds falling off my Fuchsia Pillar of 
Gold. Twice they have fallen off when the size of a Pea. 
I keep the plant in a front room.— A Young Beginner. 

667. — Celery for Winter Use —Which is the best 
way of keeping Celery for winter use? It will be ready In 
about three weeks.—A. 8. 0. 

6oa - Pruning Roses.—How and when should 1 
prune Hybrid China Roses ? I have two, Fulgens and 
Iilairi No. 2, both of which have made good growth in 
numerous long shoots, but have not flowered. I did not 
prune them at all in the spring when planted. The same 
remarks apply to some climbing Roses, namely Ruga and 
F61icit6 Peipetuelle. How and when should these be 
pruned, not having flowered tills season, all planted in 
the spring? Also now Bhould a standard Moss Bourbon 
be pruned to secure flowers t— Enquirer. 

569.—Red Spider on Chrysanthemums. — 

How can I get riu of this ?—W. H. C. 

670.—Summer Pinching.— I would like informa¬ 
tion respecting pyramid Apples and Pears. After reading 
all that has appeared in Gardening Illustrated I am 
uncertain whether it is good practice to pinch all shoots, 
Including the leader, or only the laterals. Should they 
be treated as recommended for Peaches in pots in Gar. 
DEN in G for this week ?—W. H, 8. 

671—Saving Cabbage Seed.— Would some ama¬ 
teur seedsman inform me the proper way to grow Cab¬ 
bages for seed?—Y early Subscriber. 

572. — Rochea falcata. —How can I bloom this plant ? 
I have had a plant four or five years, and have not been 
able to (doom it; it is kept in a oool greenhouse.— 
AMATEUR. 

873.—Everlasting Strawberry.—Will some of 
your numerous correspondents kindly tell me where I can 
obtain a plant called the Everlasting Strawberry ? It is 
a small trailing plant, suitable for a hanging basket, and 
grows somewhat in the Btyle of Saxifraga sarmentosa.— 
A. A. H. 

574.— Heating Small Greenhouse —Would any 
reader p.case say if they have used for heating a green¬ 
house a “ Wagstaff’s Hot-water Boiler” requiring no 
brickwork, or a "patent Slow Combustion Champion 
Boiler,” and found them to answer ? My house is 15 ft. 
by 10 ft.— R. Fisher. 

575 —Cropping a Town Garden,— I am making 
a bed in the middlo of my garden at the back of my 
house. It is surrounded by houses, but sufficiently open 
to get the sun from ten o'clock a.m. to five p.m., with a 
good current of air. The bed is 13 ft. by 6 ft. Should 1 
be able to grow a row of Apple, Pear and Plum trees 
down the centre, with Currant and Gooseberry bushes 
down the sides, and Strawberry plants covering the 
ground ? or would it do for a bed of Roses ? Also what 
depth of soil and what kind of frees are best to put in 
to make it a success at Dalstoi. ? 

576 —Vines not Fruiting.—I have a small Vinery 
in which the Vines were planted four years ago. I have 
had charge of it two years, and during that time they 
have never shown signs of fruiting, although they grow 
fast and look well. Does it make any difference, as re¬ 
gards their fruiting, whether they are propagated from 
cuttings or eyes. If any practical readers can give me 
advice on the subject I shall be glad.—C. T. 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses. Narcissi^ Iris, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, ana other Flower 
Roots, from Holland 


M 


■R. j. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

__ «_ l T>__OQ V’lnr, Sh-.iot 


I YJL AUCTION, n his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Coveiit Garden, M.O., every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday during September, at Half-past Tw elve o Clock 
precisely each day, consignments of Dutch Bulbs arn\ ing 
weekly from well-known farms in Holland, m large and 
Biuall iota to suit all buyers. , 

On view the morning of Sale and catalogues had. 

J C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free._ 


WT ANTED TO PURCHASE, within 

V V 15 miles or so of London, from 6 to 12 acres of 
_JT_ * + nnltlirp with bouse or 


v V 15 mixes or so oi uwuuu, -- 

good Land, suitable for vegetable culture, with house or 
good cottage.—Apply, “H. II. T.,” 37, Southampton 
Street, Oovent Garden, W.C.__ 


Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

. Queen Square, W.C., supplies Anuariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. T’ontedcna 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquutic 
and Bog Plants.__ 

Rev. E. J. Silverton’s Remarkable 
Remedies. 

A LL SUFFERERS from DEAFNESS, 

NOISES in the EARS, Ac., as well as.thosesuffer¬ 
ing from INDIGESTION and general BROKEN-DOWN 
HEALTH, should at once send to the Rev. L. J SIL v LK- 
TON B M., Albert House, Park Street, Nottingham, for 
hisHEALTH ADVOCATE.” which will be sent free. 
Aurial Cure for Deafness, in boxes at 2s. 9d. and 11s., of 
all Chemists. __ 

R IMMEL’S aromatic 

OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER, A fragrant powder, pro 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pino and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Ecgenf. Rimmel, Perfumer 
90, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Combi 11, Lon don. _ 


EVERY REQUISITE 

For GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, or 
CONSERVATORY, 

.A.T LOWEST PRICES. 

Send for Detailed Lists. 



Cox's Quay, Lower Thames Street , 

iLOisriDOiisr. 


Flowers 


GARDEN TENTS. 

Improved Garden Tents, 6 ft. diameter, 6 ft. 0 in. walls, 
in box complete, plain 50s., striped 00s 

GARDEN NETTING, 

Id. per square yard. SCRIM, TIFFANY, SHADING, Ac. 

JOHN EDGINGTON & CO., 48, Long Lane, West Smith- 
field, London._ 



fYRCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

v_/ in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Sample sent carriage free on receipt of twelve 
stamps. Send for 20s. sample order of all the kinds 
made— Alfred Grant* Co., Steam Works, 39J, Leather 
Lane, London, E.C. 

I ELECTRICAL ~ SCIENTIFIC, AND 

J PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed.,1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations.— Dale*Cramiton, 4, Little Britain, E.C. 


Alpine 

POR 

E^aEISH GARDENS. 

By WILLIAM ROBINSON, F. L. S. 

With numerous Illustrations. Price 12s. 



Specimen of Illustrations. 

“People who profess to love beautiful Alpine plants, 
and suppose that a pile of rubbish of any sort and in any 
shape is worthy to be called a rockery, will modify their 
opinion after an hour’s enjoyment of this entertaining 
volurno. When they have mastered the principles, the 
second part will be found of inestimable value for refer¬ 
ence, and they will in due time agree with us that, in 
giving this elegant volume to the British public, the 
author has added most substantially to our round of rural 
pleasures, and established a claim for personal regard in 
every tasteful British home .”—Gardenerg Magazine. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.; The 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., and through all Booksellers._ 

The Art of Grafting & Budding. 

By CHARLES BALTET. 

Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


Dr. NICHOLS )ood Qp HEALTH 

One meal a day will give health to thousands who arc 
now suffering from Dyspepsia Constipation, and their 
attendant maladies—as Porridge, Blanc Mange, Pud¬ 
dings, Ac.—8d. per lb. packet 

Dr NICHOLS’ 

SANITARY SOAP. 

Purest Soap made. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ac. 

BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN. 


piSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

\JT many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 10 oz. as a whiter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., ana 10s.’6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited).___ 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

\J 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loo e), 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. Oil. per sack, 5 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 30s. per ton Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 31s. per ton ; sacks -Ul. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15a. half- 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
•Sphagnum Moss—8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
■Hicks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
n. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


New and Revised Edition, with additional Woodcuts 
crown 8vo, 12s., 

ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 

G 4RDEN3. How they may be Grown in all Parts 
of the British Islands. With Illustrations of Rock 
Gardens, Natural and Artificial. By W Robinson, 
F. L.S., Founder and Editor of The Garden. 

By the same Author, 

The SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden, with illustra¬ 
tions of all the finer Plants used for this purpose. 
With Illustrations. S mall 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 



Specimen of Illustrations. 


Loudon : The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Co vent Garden, W.C. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

a AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Gd. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd., EastBrixton. 

BEAU TIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books 

Ter Dozen.3s. 

Per Fifty.10s. 

Per Hundred .17s. 

Specimen Tlate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, Loudon, W.C. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 

By C. W. QUIN. 

Price 2s. Gd. 

A LL familiar with a garden know that 

one of the chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in this way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of “ Garden 
Receipts." Great pains have beeu taken to make the 
collection in every way as complete as possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is Justified by 
the fact that one remedy easily applied in a given dis¬ 
trict may be too expensive in another; and by the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of many of the pests alluded to in 
these pages. The glossary of the materials used is made 
a special feature, and is ns complete as possible. Although 
the arrangement of both the receipts and glossary is 
alphab tieal. a copious index has been added to facilitate 
reference, it is the most useful book for the garden tliat 
has been published for some time, being convenient in 
size, easy of reference, and full of information brought 
down to ree nt times. Every- one practically interested in 
horticulture should have it, if only for the sake of saving 
11 me in nsking questions and in making references. 
London: The GARDEN Office, 37. Southampton Street, 
CoYcnt Garden, London, W.C. 
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With Illustrations, ono Volume, 8vo, 25a., cloth, handsomely bound, 


THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS 


By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 


“ For a long time ice have not read a more interesting and instructive book than this. 


Times. 


Court Circular. 


The Saturday Pevieiv. 

“A clearly and 
cleverly written work, 
thoroughly illustrated. 
The author is not bitten 
by any Gallic mania, but 
retains the keen love of 
Nature, which is the 
safest and truest in¬ 
stinct.” 


“ This is a book that 
we can recommend not 
only to people about to 
visit Paris, but to owners 
of conservatories, 
Vineries, fruit gardens, 
nursery gardens, <kc., as 
it is full of information 
on every subject con¬ 
nected with plants, fruit, 
vegetables, and trees.” 


“It will be seen by 
these particulars that the 
book treats on a great 
variety of subjects ; and 
when we add that it 
contains many beautiful 
wood engravings, our 
readers will be able to 
form some idea of the 
exhaustive way in which 
the work has been carried 
out” 


The Athenaeum. 


“ With reference to 
the especial subjects of 
which it treats, Paris has 
never before been so 
thoroughly laid open, not 
merely to visitors, but to 
Parisians, who of 
course know less about 
it as a whole than 
strangers.” 


The City Press. 

“To the practical 
horticulturist it is as 
necessary a book as to 
the member of a board 
‘ in esse * and ‘ in posse.’ 
If it is worth reading as 
a new and original guide 
to the out-door attractions 
of Paris, so it is worth 
reading and keeping for 
its manifold practical 
suggestions and whole¬ 
some criticisms on the 
aspects and productions 
of French and English 
gardens.” 


The Gardener'8 Magazine. 


“ Paris is the best 
known of any city in the 
world, and has been de¬ 
scribed a thousand times, 
but this book contains 
quite a new and fresh 
revelation of its rural 
aspects and the results of 
its municipal economy. 
Its object is evidently to 
institute comparisons, 
and to establish conclu¬ 
sions with the strictest 
impartiality.” 


Trees and Buildings (example of Illustrations). 


With Many Pine Illustrations. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET 


OFFICE, 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.G 
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Seasonable Delicacy. 


Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 0d.; post free, Bd. 


Nurseries, Eaton, nenr Norwich. 


Notice to Headers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.— The best way 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book- 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c. t &c. 

C G. VAN TUBERGEN, Haarlem, 

. Holland.—Wholesale Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs 
will be sent free on application to Messrs. R. Silbekrad 


Treat Tower Street, London, E.C. 


Zonal Pelargoniums. 

10 INTENDING EXHIBITORS.—A 

Member of the Pelargonium Society offers his 
:k of first prize exhibition varieties, the newest and 
ieest in cultivation. Single or Double Zonals, 12 for 
Safe and free by post.—T. DIXON, Christchurch 


Loilge, Hampstead, N.W. 


E xtra choice geranium cut- 

TINGS—Denny’s, Pearson's, Connell’s, Lemoine’s, 
tec .—grand for decoration or exhibition. Doubles, in¬ 
cluding new of 1878 and 1879, all colours, white to deep 
crimson, 24 varieties, 3s. 6d. ; Zonals of the finest form 
and colour, now and distinct, 24 varieties. 3s. ; 1U0 varie¬ 
ties, including Bronze, Tricolor, Double, and Zonal, 
10s. Od. Correctly named. Packed in boxes to travel 
uninjured, post free.— W. Dobbie, 62, Preston Street, 
Faversham. _ 


readers should insist on their being procured. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

F OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
bale, noar Manchester_ 

Belgian Glass for Greenhouses, &c., 

C AN be obtained in all sizes and qualities 

of BETH AM & SON, 9, Lower Thames St., London, 
E.C. B. & Son have always a largo Stock in Loudon of 
20-in. by 12-ln., 20-in. by 14-in., 20-in. by 16-in., 20-in. by 
18-in., in 16-oz. and 21-oz. _ 


AGENTS.—Tlie Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 


IST SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher w hat number of Specimen Copies 
they w'ould be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


LTURAL GLASS. — Boote 

I ead and Glass Merchants, 04, City 
on the premises a large stock at 


terestlng. ltibbous, silks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, 
braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 
or shawls can easily be 
dyed in a fow minutes in a 
pail of water. 

JUDSON’S DYES, 
Twenty-four Colours, are 
Bold by all chemists, every ¬ 
where, price 6d. per bottle. 

Be sure and get 

Jl’DSON’S DYES. 

A B C. —Instanta- 

■s of letters, &c., taken by the newly- 
***.„. *~JRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
.st free). - E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308. High 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the follow- 


Dyeing 


at home 


G. WILCOX, 

15, OLD 8TREET, ST. LUKE’S. 


Samples of Tann’s celebrated paper 


llolbjrn, W.C. N.B. 
collars sent for 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


ANNOUNCE TIIAT HE HAS RECEIVED HIS ANNUAL IMPORTATION OP 


BEOS TO ANNOUNCE THAT nE HAS RECEIVED HIS ANNUAL IMJWIATIU* or 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


“ * * and other BULBOUS ROOTS, in fine condition. Early Orders are respectfully solicited. 

CATALOGUES containing a Select List of the above are now ready; also of New Plants, 


Fruit TreoA, Rosos, &c., gratis and post free to all applicants. 

VICTORIA & PARADISE NURSERIES, UPPER HOLD 


Please to seud me GARDEN I NO ILLUSTRATE? 


ECONOMIC 
No. 1, complete with ~ 

18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all TBflf 
connections, as per I OH 
illustration, <£14s. IB 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 JyB 
feet 4-inch piping 1 , f : waj§/l 
£A 12f. 6d. 

For larger sues see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


for One Year, commencing 


Wo guarantee the 
perfect working of 


f SUPPLY 
I CISTERN 


for which I enclose 


Adaress 


RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.H.S. 

Seed Merchants & Horticultural Dacuratore, 

ieiigkh: holborn, w.o. 


128 - 9 . 

E r ery one possessing a garden should write for 

DICK RADCLYFFE Je CO.'S Illustrated Catalogue of 

Dutch Flower Roots, Greenhouses, Frames, &c., 

Gratis and post free. 

Seeds Plants, Ferns, Garden Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, 
Fern Cases, Window Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardeniug, and every 
Horticultural Requisite. 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name d 
Thomas Spanswick, "7, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Coved 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to bo addressd 
to-“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 

Origiralfrom 


Digitized 


lished for the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 37, Southampton Strict, Strand, London, W.C. 
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LILIES IN THE GARDEN LAND¬ 
SCAPE. 

A few years ago Lilies, with the exception 
of the Tiger, the old White Lily (L. candi- 
dum), and L. umbellatum, were confined to 
pot culture. Now, however, although we 
have increased our list of species and varie 
ties to a great extent, we have scarcely one 
which may not be grown perfectly in the 
open air, provided the soil and situation be 
suited to their wants. Not only is this the 


standing nobly out among glossy-leaved 
Rhododendrons or other hardy shrubs. Our 
illustration, which represents a view in 
Mr. McIntosh’s garden at Duneevan, Oat- 
lands, shows what is meant Here Lilium 
auratum, planted near the margin of masses 
of Rhododendrons, attains an astonishing 
degree of vigour, and sends up such noble 
pillars of its huge blossoms as wo have 
never seen equalled by any other plant, 
whether grown under glass or in the open 


others are yet to open, while the majority 
are in the full glory of blossom ; the varie¬ 
ties show such a variation as to the time of 
flowering that their season here lasts nearly 
three months. The beds are on a steep 
bank, they are for the most part of sandy 
peat, with wet sand within 2 ft. of the sur¬ 
face, and the garden is perfectly sheltered 
from all strong winds. No examples of 
Lilies in pots, as seen at our best shows, 
give the faintest idea of the specimens in 



THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY IN A GARDEN AT WEYBRIDGE. 


case, but we have now fortunately such a | 
stock of varieties that by judicious selection 
we may have Lilies blooming in our gar¬ 
dens in succession from May till late in 
September. At the present season the 
golden-rayed Lily (L. auratum), the most 
gorgeous of all the species, comes finely 
into bloom, and although it is a kind suit¬ 
able for either pot or border culture, in no 
way are its beauties so well displayed as 
when jje$n in large the^aijl^ipe, 


air. Each noble tuft of Lilies, well de¬ 
fined, tells as well in the picturesque garden 
landscape of the place as well-grown and 
well-placed trees of the variegated Maple 
do. Old-established plants range from 9 ft 
to 11 ft. high, so that one has to look up at 
the colossal bouquet of flowers borne by 
each plant of this noble Lily. From 110 
to 140 full-sized blooms are borne by each 
tuft (originally one bulb). Some few of 
the plants have now passed out of flower, 


this garden, or of their extnordinary effect 
in the garden landscape. The garden al¬ 
luded to, which is by no means a large one, 
reminds us of the fact that it is not in the 
“ great gardens ” (great as regards extent) 
that we find the most beautiful effects in 
planting or all that is generally understood 
by the term “ landscape gardening.” Where 
striking beauty exists in our large places it 
usually arises from the fact that the natural 
disposition of the ground is such as to place 
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it out of the reach of the destroyer, many 
naturally fine places being spoiled or de¬ 
faced by dreary geometrical designs or pat¬ 
terns of beds, or promiscuously dotted 
planting, or ribbon borders intended to 
astonish and delight, but which make sad 
all those who know what a garden should 
be. For examples of the best laid out 
gardens we must look to those of compara¬ 
tively small extent; they often make us 
wish to see the larger places laid out with 
the same kind of taste. In the particular 
glade to which we now direct attention the 
elements of success are simple end clearly 
to be seen. We have variety of form in 
the trees and shrubs—easy, natural-looking 
outlines, and a free open foreground with 
no bare earth or formal figures. Lilies are 
now within the reach of all who possess a 
patch of ground, and if once well planted 
in suitable soil and in a somewhat sheltered 
situation the attention they afterwards need 
is simply to leave them alone. 


VEGETABLES. 


SOWINGS & PLANTINGS FOR TWELVE 
MONTHS IN A YORKSHIRE GARDEN. 


Sown or] 
planted 


Description. 


When ready for 
use. 


26 


26 

27 

27 

27 

Mar. 2 
2 
2 
2 


Peas—Gangster’s No. 1, Little 
Gem, Alpha, Dickson’s Fir*t| 
and Best, and Early Emperor, May 27, June S 
Beans—Green Gem, Early Mon-j 
arch, and Green Long-pod . Juno IS 
Potatoes, in frame without heat May 7 
Early Horn Carrots . . May 21 

Cucumbers, in heat. 65° night. 

70* day.March, April 

Peas—Early Emperor, Laxton’s 
Alpha, Advancer, and Dick¬ 
son’s Early Favourite . . June 20, July C 

Spinach, round .... May 20 
Beans — Broad Windsor and 

Monarch.July 1 

Carrots, Early Dutch, on leaf 
! bed under lights . . . May 28 

Radishes, with the above Car¬ 
rots .March 20 

Potatoes (sprouted), in pit with 
bottom heat . . . May 1,up Mar. 13 

Radishes, with above Potatoes. April 0 
Potatoes, in cold pit . . . June 1 

Potatoes under wall (sprouted). June 1, lip Ap.6 
Peas—Nonpareil and Champion 
of England .... June 20 
Radishes, under south wall . April 12 
Potatoes, Myatt’8 Improved, in 
open border . . . . Jn. 12, up Ap.15 

[Turnips, Dutch .... May 25, up Star. 

Potatoes, Ashtop, open border. July 7, up May 0 
Potatoes, Lapatone, open border July 31 
Cauliflower between early Peas June 29 
Cauliflower under hand-glasses May 20 
Potatoes—Forty-fold. . . July 25 

•Shallots.]July 21 


Garlic 

|Oniona—White Globe, Brown| 
Globe, James’8 Keeping, &c. 


[July 21 

jin good time 
(were coming 
up April 16) 
May 10 
August 
April 21 
June 15 


18 


2 Radishes, with the Onions 

7 Leekk&ondoh Flag . 

13 Radishes, ih cold frame . 

17 Carrots, Early Horn, in frame . 

17 Cauliflower — Walcheren aud 

Early London, in leaf-bed 

. frame .July 4 

Peas — Dickson's Favourite, 

Veitch’s PerWaUon.CfaampioD 
of England . . . . Jhly 1—10 

Parsley, curled . . . . Juue 15 

Cabbage planted out, autumn- 

sown.Tune 15 

Celery (main crop), viz., Cole.- ] 

Defiance Red, Ivery’s Pink- 
Nonsuch, Hood’s Dwarf Red, 1 
and Incomparable . . . October 20 

Cauliflower, planted out all 

autumn-sown . . . June and July 

Lettuce—Paris Cos and Malta 
(leaf-bed frame) . . June 10—20 

Carrots, Early French Horn 
Turnips, Snowball . . Juno 10 

April 1 Peas — Veitch’s Perfection, 

Champion of England, and 
Culverwell's Marrow . .July 8 
1 Radish, Wood’s Enrly, under 

wall and in frame . . . May G 

8 Carrots—Early Horn, Scarlet 

Altrincham, and Long Orange July 31 
8 Beetroot—Cattell’s Pine-apple 

and Nutting's Seleoted . . End of August 

.14 Peas— Champion, Culverwell’s 

and Veitch’s Perfection. . July 16 and 23 

14 Beans, Long-pod . . JJuly 81 
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Sown or| 
planted 


May 1 


26 

July 8 


21 

Aug. 1 


1 

14 

18 

Nov. 14- 

■ M: 


Description. 


Lettuce—Paris Cos, Alexandra 
Cos, Malta, and Neapolitan 

Cabbage . 

Borecole—viz., Buda Kale 
Brussels Sprouts 
iSavoy, Drumhead and Green 
[Cabbage, Colewort, Imcompa 
rablc .... 
Fearnought Cabbage . 
iCouve Tronehuda 
ICauliflower — Walclicreu and 
Veitch’s Giant. 

Broccoli — Snow’s, Osborn’s,) 
Backhouse's, Grange's Purple 
Sprouting 

Wilcox, Miller’s Late 
[Surprise and Walcheren, 
Eclipse, Sutton's Matchless, 
Leamington . 

Bride, Mammoth, and Veitcli’s i 
Protecting . ) 

Turnips, White Stone 
Radishes . 

French Beans—Fulmer's New. 
ington 

[Celery — Ivery’s Nonsuch, in 
leaf-bed frame. 

Vegetable Marrows . 
Cucumber—ltidge 
Peas—Champion of England, 
Culverwell's Marrow, Prince 
of Wales, Veiteh’s Perfection, 
behind wall . 

Beans. Loug-pod. 

Spinach 
Radishes . 

Cauliflower—Walcheren, 

White Cape Broccoli 
Scarlet Runners. 

Turnips — White Stone 
Snowball ... 

Peas—Champion and Waterloo.) 

Culverwell's Ne Plus Ultra 
Beans—Long-pod 
Lettuce—Paris Cos and Xi 
politan .... 
Radishes .... 
ICucumber . 


When ready for 
use. 


July 31 

Nov. and Dec. 
[(Jet. and Nov. 
November 

August 12 to 20 
December 
j October 

August 25 


January till May 


[June 29 
May 24 

End of July 

Jan. 1 to Feb. 16 
|July 21 
J uly 


and 


July 31 
.[ August 15 
June 30 
|June 4 


and 


[September 23 
End of August 


July 16 


Aug.15toSep.10 

[July 1 


September 17 


September 14 
July 10 


August 8—30 
August 20 

August 1—10 
June 22 

2nd & 3rd weeks 
in August 

[Cauliflowers— Early Loudon,! 

Veiteh’s Giant, <Sc Walcheren Sept. 23 to Jan. 
French Beans, of sorts . - August 20 

Peas—Champion Waterloo, audi 
Culverwell's Ne Plus Ultra 
ISplnavh, round ... 

Endive -Green Curled and Ba-| 
tnvian 

Peas—Champion, Culverwell’s) 

Prince of Wales, Ne Plus 
Ultra 
[Spinach 

[Lettuce—Paris Cos, Alexandra 
Cos, Neapolitan, and Victoria) 
(pLantlargelyfrom thissowing) September 17 
Turnips, Red-topped and Snow-: 

ball.‘August 25 

|Cucumber, Syon House . .!August 2*2 

Heartwell Cabbage • -! Early spring 

Peas—Champion, Tom Thumb,) 

Ne Plus Ultra,andCulverwell Sept., Oct. 
Peas—Sutton's Ringleader and) 

First and Best . . .^ ’itombcr 7 

Radishes.August? 

Lettuce, of sorts, to take up| 

1 when large and put in frames Oct. and Nov. 

[Endive.; January till May 

Cabbage—Heart well aud Impe-j 
rial ... 

Spinach, Prickly. 

Radishes, of sorts 

Radishes.. 

Spinach, Prickly (principal, putj 
ashes, a thin layer over bed) .October till May 
Cabbage—Enlleld Market, Im¬ 
perial, Cattell’s Reliance,! 

Little Pixie,Incomparable, & c. June 1 
Cauliflower — Walcheren and) 

Fxtjgmore 

Onions—Tripoli and Strasburg 
(put ashes) . . . J 

Spinach, Prickly (valuable after 
hard winter) . . . * 

Radishes in cool Peach house . 

Few—Sangster’s No. 1, Ring- 
'feader, Dickson’s First and 
Best, Little Gem, & Laxton’s 
Alpha 


Mar., Ap., May 
September 8 
August 15 
August 22 


Slay 20 to June 20 


J une 29 


April 11 
March 1 


May20toJunell 


Beans— Mazagan and Long-pod June 24 


Early Snowball Cauliflower.— This 
is one of the best of Cauliflowers. Its charac¬ 
teristics are earliness, dwarfness, and closeness 
of head, which is solid and white. March- 
raised plants of it begin to head by the middle 
of June. I have cut beautiful heads from plants 
in twelve weeks from seed sown early in July. 
When cooked it is soft and tender.— A. D. 

Early Cabbages. —To have these for use 
in spring they must be planted early in well-pre¬ 
pared soil in the most sheltered portion of the 
garden, when they will continue to grow all 
through the winter. Close to a wall or hedge 
from which cold winds are shut out and every 
ray of sunlight is enclosed is the place to select 
for a few rows, and the soil can scarcely be too 
full of manure for them, as a Cabbage planted 


in poor soil is the worst of all vegetables, but give 
it good treatment, and cut it tender and succu¬ 
lent, and it will be appreciated. As regards 
sorts, the late trial of Cabbages at Chiswick has 
rectified some of the synonymous terms, but a 
good selection of Enfield Market or the London 
Market Cabbage sown in the middle of July a:. 1 
planted out the first week in September will 
give as good Cabbages as can be grown.—J. V*. 

Sutton’s King of the Cauliflowers 
—This is quite a cottager’s Cauliflower, as upon 
the same space of ground it will produce nearly 
four times the weight of any other Cauliflower. 
YVe have had quantities of heads weighing over 
15 lb. each, and one fine head weighed 28 Ik 
It is very close and white.— J. M. 

“Winter Cucumbers. —“Where Cucumbers 
are in demand during the winter months seed 
should be sown without delay. I find that the 
best plan is to sow single seeds in small j>ot s; 
they vegetate quickly at this season, and the 
young plants should be shifted into larger pots 
os soon as may be necessary, keeping them near 
the glass, and well exposed to the air, in order 
to induce a sturdy growth. Large pots or boxes 
answer well for winter work, as the Cucumbers 
may be grown on back shelves of Pine pits or in 
similar structures where sufficient heat is main¬ 
tained to keep them growing freely, but they 
will not be satisfactory unless a minimum 
temperature of 65° be maintained in the severest 
weather. If planted out in beds where hot water 
pipes supply the bottom heat, I find it a good 
practice to put a good thickness of bundles of 
heather under them. These allow the heat to 
rise regularly aud gently, and also provide ample 
drainage. As regards soil, we rely principally on 
turfy loam, making it rather lighter for winter 
than for summer crops, by adding peat or 
thoroughly rotted leaf soil or hotbed manure. 
We plant on mounds or ridgeB, and keep adding 
a little fresh soil as the roots show themselves on 
the surface. Abundance of tepid rain-water and 
weak liquid manure, keeping the foliage clean by 
timely fumigation, and attention to thinning 
both fruit and foliage, cannot fail to produce 
good results, as no plant cultivated can vie with 
the Cucumber as regards weight of produce. As 
to kinds we rely principally on Rollisson’s Tele¬ 
graph, a variety which usually shows five or six 
fruits at a joint, aud which requires severe thiH- 
ning. The number of fruits that some of our 
plants have perfected is almost incredible.— 
J. G. 


Woodstock Kidney Potato.—I have 
just lifted my crop of this Potato, and am so 
highly satisfied with the result that I am de¬ 
sirous of Baying a word in its favour. I bought 
1 lb. of tubers and cut them into as many sets 
as possible, but otherwise treated them exactly 
like I did other sorts of Potatoes without top¬ 
dressing or any extra attention, and a few days 
ago lifted 341b. of handsome tubers free of disease. 
It quite equals Snowflake in appearance, which 
variety it rather resembles, but far surpasses it 
in point of cooking fjualities. I have tried a 
many of the new varieties, but generally found 
them not so good as some of the old sorts ; but 
if YVoodstock Kidney does not degenerate it 
will undoubtedly take a place among the very best 
Kidneys. Will some of your readers who have 
grown it give us their opinions respecting it ?— 
YV. S. 


Petroleum Lamp Stoves in Green¬ 
houses. —In a greenhouse of about 1000 cubic 
ft. in an open garden, and not attached to any 
dwelling-house, and in a cold part of England, 
I used three petroleum lamp stoves with patent 
burners and tiu globes, price 21s. each, which 
consumed altogether about 3 quarts of oil per 
day of twenty-four hours. Each Btove would 

g ive about 10° of heat. If more than 30* of 
eat were wanted (which, however, was very 
seldom) I had to put another lamp in. The 
vaporising pans were placed on the top of the 
stoves. After using these lamp stoves I had no 
trouble with bad combustion, as was the case 
with the ordinary paraffin stoves, neither did I 
notice any of the deadly effects mentioned in 
“ D.’s ” letter of August 23. Indeed, I am of 
opinion that petroleum lamp stoves properly 
managed, with the aid of hot water, are not so 
injurious to the plants as gas stoves.^ 
W. M. R. 
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SUMMER PRUNING. 

Is a season like tho present, when there is so 
marked a deficiency of light from the almost con¬ 
stant obscuration of the sun, the importance of 
keeping the young growth of fruit trees thin can¬ 
not be over-rated. In many gardens such fruits 
Apples, Pears, and Plums are thin, and the 
trees are making a good deal of wood ; and un¬ 
less a check, or, better still, a series of moderate 
cheeks are given, the systems of the trees will 
become disorganised through the impetus the 
roots will receive from a large leaf surface, 
which is destined ultimately to be removed. It 
is the delay or neglect of summer pruning which 
mainly causes the trees to lose their balance, and 
renders root-pruning necessary to restore it again. 
When the young summer growth is permitted 
to run away too much, the produce is usually 
smaller, as tho strength of tho tree is carried 
upwards to form twigs and foliage (all of which, 
beyond a certain necessary process, is wasteful 
expenditure), instead of being utilised in in¬ 
creasing the bulk of the fruit. And not only 
does it act prejudicially in this way, but it shuts 
out the sun-light, and prevents the circulation of 
air, without which fruit can neither be large in 
size nor tine in quality. It is well enough 
know'll that tho fruits are not so fine on un 
pruned trees, or where the pruning is neglected, 
os on trees that are properly cared for. I am 
not referring now to orchard trees, although in 
their case, if the necessary skilled labour could 
bo obtained, there is plenty of scope for its em¬ 
ployment ; but as every man one meets is not 
competent to perform a surgical operation on the 
human subject, so many men that are employed 
in pruning and thinning fruit trees have neither 
had the necessary training nor possess the neces¬ 
sary intelligence for the work. That over-prun¬ 
ing may lie as great, or even a greater evil than 
leaving the trees altogether in a state of nature, 
I readily admit; but no one who understands 
the subject would seriously recommend either 
alternative, although one often meets with 
who, having practised one extreme, fly off at a 
tangent to the other. 

With trained trees, or those growing in a con¬ 
fined space, the chief aim in the majority of soils 
should be to keep the roots near the surface, 
where, in dry summers, mulching could be re¬ 
sorted to for the purpose of supplying the trees 
with food. The quantity of water evaporated 
from a good-sized Apple or Pear tree on a warm, 
bright summer’s day must be something enor¬ 
mous, and if this water cannot be found by the 
roots near the surface, downwards they must 
go for it ; and, as a rule, the damper the soil the 
more luxuriant the young growth becomes, and 
the less likely is it to become firm enough to 
produce at any future time fertile blossoms. 
There, of course, comes a time, usually sooner 
rather than later, when root-pruning must be 
resorted to in order to balance the forces of the 
tree ; but, if the tree had been gradually built 
up, with its roots kept near the surface by 
mulching, and its summer growth judiciously 
thinned and shortened, a good deal of time, and 
perhaps some disappointment, would have been 
saved. I was much struck last year by the high 
colour and large size of the fruit on a number of 
small Apple trees that had been raised from cut¬ 
tings several years ago. This year again, al¬ 
though Apples are scarce, the little trees are 
heavily laden with good-sized fruit for the sea¬ 
son. The fruit is finer because the roots arc near 
the surface, and, beyond a certain necessary 
progress, the whole of the forces of the tree are 
employed in fruit production, either present or 
prospective. Trees that annually bear a suffi¬ 
cient crop of fruit do not, as a rule, waste their 
energies in the production of surplus wood. The 
crop of fruit steadies them, and acts as the best 
ana most natural check upon exuberance of 
growth. In the summer management of fruit 
trees there is plenty of scope for intelligence of 
the highest order. 

Fruit trees vary very much in character; 
some are robust and vigorous, others are con¬ 
stitutionally delicate. Again, some commenco 
growth early in the season, and require prompt 
attention ; others are later in demanding the 
cultivator’s care. Therefore, it will easily be 
seen that no hard or fast line can or should be 
laid down, either as to the time or the mode in 
which summer pruning^ should be d^ne. But, 
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speaking generally, the top of the tree should be 
jnned first, permitting a little more develop¬ 
ment to the leaders than to other shoots. The 
strongest shoots should be stopped first, cutting 
back to about four or five good stout leaves. 
.Some good fruit growers divide the summer 
pruning into three periods, doing the top por¬ 
tion first, then the middle of the tree, and the 
bottom portion last. This system of pruning is 
based upon the known fact that the sap flows 
more f reely upwards in direct lines than laterally 
or horizontally along the lower branches ; and 
by pruning the top of the tree first, the outlet for 
the ascending sap is for the time blocked, and 
its force is directed into the lower branches, in 
the same way as a current of water may bo 
stopped and turned in an opposite direction by 
damming up the stream. No doubt, in the 
course of time, the top will regain its ascendency, 
but still, by careful management of the prun¬ 
ing, there should be no difficulty in keeping each 
portion of the tree under the influence of a rapid 
healthy circulation, and the balance between tho 
various parts fairly well maintained. And 
moderate-sized, well matured wood is more 
likely to be obtained by giving a series of small 
checks—by dividing the pruning into periods of 
ton days or so—than by cutting all the young 
growth off at once as is commonly done. 

E. H. 


GROWING STRAWBERRIES IN POTS. 
In growing Strawberries in pots care must be 
taken that the runners are healthy, and from 
plants that are full of bloom. For this purpose 
a few good runners should be planted out in 
August or as early as possible, in a sunny spot, 
having good soil, where every attention as re¬ 
gards watering and cleanliness can be given to 
them. In the following spring, as soon as the 
bloom buds have risen clear of the crown, they 
must all be pinched off; and if any plants should 
prove barren, which is often the case with Keen’s 
Seedling, they should be pulled out. Pinching 
out the blooms causes the runners to be both 
earlier and stronger, and this assures a good 
crop of fine early fruit. 

Layering 1 . —In layering the runners, some 
clean 3-in. pots should be filled with good strong 
fibrous loam, in a rough state, without any 
drainage. Then take a dibber, made from an 
old spade handle, sharpen the point, and [make 
as many holes as are wanted round the Straw¬ 
berry plants. Enlarge the holes sufficiently to 
take in the 3-in. pots up to the rim, when the 
hole will be deep enough below the pot for 
the water to drain into it. This also keeps 
the roots from growing into the soil after pass¬ 
ing through the drainage holes. When a pot 
has been placed in each hole, insert in the 
centre of the pot a good’healthy runner, secured 
with a small hook peg, made from an old Birch 
besom. Keeping the soil moist causes them to 
root more quickly. Nothing weakens young 

S lants more than allowing them to become too 
ry iu those small pots, which is often the case. 
Examine the pots frequently by lifting them 
out of the hole, to see if the young roots are 
coming freely through the bottom of the pot; 
if so, they must be shifted as soon as possible, 
for if they get matted round the pot it gives a 
check and causes delay. 

Re-potting. —In re-potting, the fruiting 
pots should be thoroughly cleanand well-drained. 
Five-inch pots are large enough for the earliest 
crop and 6-in. for the later ; if a larger size is 
used they take longer to fill with roots, and the 
crown not getting ripe when it should, weak 
flower-stems, which are few in number, are 
caused. The soil for potting should be a strong 
fibrous loam from the top of an old pasture, and 
ought to be stacked up about three months before 
it is used. To every four barrow-loads put a 
barrowful of thoroughly rotten manure, mixed 
well together, and, in potting, make the soil 
quite solid, as the plants root better, hold less 
water, and keep sweet longer by this method, 
which is essential where fine fruit with good 
flavour is aimed at. Three-quarters of an inch 
in depth should be left unfilled for watering, so 
that the ball gets thoroughly soaked through 
every time it is watered. When potting is 
finished, place the plants on a bed of rough ashes 
or clinkers, 6 in. deep, in an open sunny situa¬ 
tion, far enough apart to allow the foliage plenty 
of room. Fill in between the pots with fine 


ashes up to the rim ; this keeps the roots at a 
uniform temperature, and they require less 
water. Give a good syringing over head every 
fine day as the sun declines, and pay every 
attention to watering at the roots. When the 
pots aro tolerably well filled with roots, a little 
manure-water, fresh made from cow or sheep- 
manure, should be given once or twice a week, 
and when the plants are in fruit mix a little 
guano with it, or soot. As soon as the hoar¬ 
frosts make their appearance, the syringing over¬ 
head mnst be disjiensed with, and the plants 
must be kept drier at the roots, to ripen them 
up well. As tho frosts get harder, and the 
growth finished, cover the pots over with fine 
dry ashes, keeping tho crowns clear, and allow¬ 
ing them to remain till wanted for forcing, unless 
cool frames are available for them. If they 1 
remain outside, it is well to have some Fern or 
loose litter to throw over them during severe 
frosts, uncovering them at every opportunity, if 
it be only for an hour or two. 

Forcing’. —When commencing to force, the 
first week in January will be early enough in 
small places to put the first batch in, and it 
takes from eleven to thirteen weeks from the 
start to the finish, according as the weather is 
favourable or not. Prepare a pit, with a bed of 
leaves or tan, into which to plunge the plants ; 
the heat should be about 65' or 70°. Plenty of 
air should be given to keep the atmosphere dry 
and sweet, as nothing is more injurious than a 
close, stagnant atmosphere. The night tempera¬ 
ture should be about 50 J , with an increase of 5® 
in the day according to the weather. As soon 
as the flower-buds make their appearance, give a 
rise of 5°, and no more—too high a temperature 
weakens the buds. When the trusses begin to 
rise freely from the crowns, the plants should be 
placed near the glass, where they can have plenty 
of air, and should be subjected to a night 
temperature of about 60°, with a rise of 8° ©r 10° 
in the day. Fire-heat should be cautiously used 
till the fruit has set, and it is better to allow 
the heat toifall a few degrees on a cold night 
than to force the plants too rapidly. Light and 
fresh air are indispensable in early forcing, and 
as the blooms begin to expand a drier atmo¬ 
sphere must be maintained, only sufficient water 
at the roots being given to keep the plants in 
active growth. Any stagnant water about the 
roots is injurious to the plants, and, when in 
bloom, it is well to rub the hand across the 
flowers twice a day, as, when fully expanded, 
this distributes the pollen, and causes the fruit 
to swell more equally. A little air should be 
left on all night, but avoid draughts ; and, when 
the fruits are fairly set, they will stand without 
injury a temperature of 60° to 65°at night, with 
a rise of 15° or 20° with sun-heat. Water must 
also be more liberally supplied, a weak liquid 
manure being used alternately with it. When 
the fruit fairly commences to swell, all of it 
but about ten or a dozen of the best must be 
thinned off each plant; for there is no gain in 
leaving too many to ripen, at a sacrifice of both 
size and quality. As soon as the fruit begins to 
colour, withhold manure, and use nothing but 
clear water, with the chill taken off it. Any 
leaves that shade the fruit should be pegged on 
one side to give colour and flavour to the fruit; 
and, as the season advances, and we get to the 
end of April, a more airy and cooler atmosphere 
will give higher colour and better flavour. 
Suitable kinds for forcing are Black Prince for 
March; if not required earlier than April, 
VicomteBse H6ricart de Thury is both hardy and 
prolific, and forces well; Keen’s Seedling is a 
good early sort, but requires care in taking the 
runners from fruitful plants ; Ecli[>se, President, 

Sir Harry, and Sir Charle s Napier, are all good 
forcers, and prolific; the latter is beautiful in 
colour, but rather aeid. For the latest crop, 
there is nothing superior to the British Queen. 

J. S. 

Diseased Cherry Trees.— A friend of 
mine living in a fruit-growing part of North 
Germany, and himself owner of extensive or¬ 
chards, wrote me a few days ago that his Cherry 
trees have been subject lately to a disease that 
makes even the strongest trees succumb in the 
course of about two years. The symptoms are 
that in the first summer the leaves get red or 
yellow, and the next summer the tree dies alto¬ 
gether. He has at present in the first stage 
about sixty full grown trees thus attacked (a 
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small percentage only, it may seem perhaps, out 
of 17,000 to 18,000 ; still it comes to be a great 
loss when it is considered that a full grown tree 
yields § cwt. in average years, aud that it 
takes a lifetime for a tree to attain its majority); 
but some of his neighbours have had to fell acres 
of Cherry trees for this reason. A few years 
ago I had the opportunity to notice the disease 
in its more lenient form, when only a few 
branches of a tree were attacked, and after re¬ 
moving these the disease seemed to be stopped ; 
but these last two years it has appeared to be 
overwhelming. Can any of your readers, espe¬ 
cially those of the fruit-growing districts of this 
country, inform me as to the cause of it ? I do 
not think it is from want of nourishment, as 
the people are most particular to give plenty of 
manure (chiefly from the stables «f cows, pigs, 
fowls, horses, &c., and suds) and to break the 
surface well around the tree once every year ; 
but I am rather disposed to attribute it to some 
new kind of insect, which attacks the trees at 
the root, similar to the Phylloxera. Are not 
the symptoms of my friend’s case similar to 
those witnessed at Vineyards that are visited 
by this pest ? And is there any antidote that 
is known to be successful ? My friend thinks 
of putting river-mud to the trees, as the whole 
district is swamped from the river and was, 


into bloom before the close of the next season, 
which, in the case of spring-sown plants, does 
not always occur. The best plan for getting the 
seed up is to prepare a sufficient number of pots 
(6-in. ones) with drainage, rough compost, and 
then finer soil, which should be made firm to 
within £ in. or £ in. of the rim of the pot. 
Water well with scalding water, and when the 
mould has cooled sow the seed and place the 
pots in a moderately heated house in a light 
position, where they can be shaded from the sun 
for a few hours during the middle of the day. 
Do not cover them with glass or anything else, 
as if the seed is good it will commence to germi¬ 
nate in a few days after sowing, and as these 
plants are very impatient of confinement, any¬ 
thing approaching coddling must be avoided. 
On the contrary, from the very first allow air to 
circulate freely around them, keeping the pots 
moist by sprinkling water amongst them. As 
the seed is so very small great care is needed 
during the earlier stages of development. As 
soon as the seedlings are fairly up, and before 
they begin to crowd each other, they should be 
transferred to other pots or pans, prepared as 
directed, for the seed, omitting the watering. 
They should be shifted in small patches being 
too Bmall to handle singly, and should be still 
kept in the same house, for these Begonias will 



dyked out some five or six centuries ago. Would 
it be practicable to carry out his idea ?—Ayrk. 


HARDY BEGONIAS. 

No class of plants have been so rapidly improved 
as the tuberous rooted Begonias, and none arc so 
welcome to the amateur who requires bright 
flowering plants, either for his garden and his 
unheated conservatory, or room wiNdow. The 
variety of colour these Begonias now possess, to¬ 
gether with their hardiness and easy culture, 
place them a long way ahead of the Zonal 
Pelargoniums, whilst as regards brilliancy of 
blossom they are unsurpassed. The great advan¬ 
tages they offer are, however, that any one may 
grow them without having heated glasshouses 
or frames*; provided they purchase the bulbs in 
the first place. Some of the choicer kinds are 
still rather high priced, but bulbs of some very 
excellent kinds may be had at a very cheap rate, 
whilst a packet of seed procured from a good 
house will yield a quantity of plants, among 
which will often be found some, the flowers of 
which are quite equal to the best named sorts. 

Propagating. —The best time to sow is in 
July or August, as this gives time enough to 
enable the young plants to form small tubers 
before winter sets in, a circumstance which 
gives so much of a start in spring as to ensure 
that most of the plania^thus raised yill come 
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endure and require much more heat at this 
early stage than at any future period of their 
growth. They will now begin to grow rapidly, 
and soon cease to require shade ; they will, on 
the contrary, require a freer circulation of air, 
and in a short time they should be placed singly 
in other pots or pans, in which they may remain 
if in autumn, aud be grow r n on as long as they 
will continue to do so. Many, indeed, will not 
go to rest at all, or, at least, not before the 
beginning of the new year. They must not be 
allowed to become dust dry, but must be kept 
quiet until they start again in spring, when they 
may be potted off singly. After that their pro¬ 
gress will be most rapid, and they will soon re¬ 
quire a shift from 2£-in. pots to 6-in. ones, and 
soon afterwards many will need an 8-in. or 9-in. 
pot, in which they may continue during the 
season ; or they may be placed in small pots in 
a cool frame to harden off and grow slowly until 
the w'eather is sufficiently warm, when they 
should be planted out-of-doors. Of course, in 
the case of spring-sown seedlings, the growth 
should be continuous, but, so far as potting is 
concerned, the same kind of treatment would be 
necessary. These Begonias are also easily pro¬ 
pagated by means of cuttings, and the earlier 
in the season they are put in the better, so as to 
allow them to mature good-sized tubers before 
going to rest. Cuttings with one, two, or three 
joints are large enough ; they should be allowed 
to dry for a snort time, and then be inserted in 


damp sand in a little warmth, when they will 
quickly root. Some of the best sorts increase 
very slowly. Such kinds must therefore ever 
remain scarce. 

Soil. —A good compost for these Begonias is 
fibry loam, with a liberal mixture of leaf-mould 
(not too much decayed) and some sand. They 
do not succeed well in fine close soil; they dislike 
peat, and they never do well in rotten manure 
under pot culture ; whereas, on the eontrary, 
when planted out-of-doors they revel in it, as 
they do also in vegetable refuse, or anything rich 
in humus. In fact, the soil for outdoor culture 
can scarcely be too rich. 

Planting in the Open Air.— No specific 
time for planting out can be laid down ; every 
one must be guided by the temperature and con¬ 
ditions of the locality in which he resides. 
For these Begonias I never use liquid manure 
of any sort, as I find that if the soil is good 
none is required. As to position in the open air, 
some recommend planting in full sunshine, but, 
according to my t experience, they will not endure 
the full force of a June or July sun, at least 
during the hottest part of the day ; therefore a 
position slightly shaded during that part of the 
day, or a little artificial shade is best. It should 
be mentioned that the light-coloured sorts— 
white, yellow, buff, and orange tints—require 
more shade than the high-coloured ones do, as 
their flowers are liable to burn at the edges if 
fully exposed. After July is over and the nights 
begin to grow longer and cooler, they seem to 
enjoy the fullest exposure, and then grow with 
great rapidity. It is astonishing how hardy 
these Begonias are, and persons seeing them for 
the first time planted out and doing well are 
struck with their beauty. Their rain-enduring 
capabilities are wonderful, and after a deluge 
they appear fresher than ever, while beds of 
Pelargoniums close by are quite flowcrless ; and 
after other bedding plants are cut by frost. 
Begonias will continue to flower unhurt. 

These Begonias should be allowed their own 
time to go to rest when grown in pots, and those 
planted out may be lifted when it is considered 
unsafe to leave them any longer in the open air. 
They should be put in pots, w r hen they will con¬ 
tinue to bloom in the greenhouse for some time 
longer. As soon as the stems have fallen off 
they should be stored away, still in their pots, 
in some situation where they will not become 
dust dry, and where they will just be secure 
from frost and no more. They might be packed 
away under a stage or even in a cellar. When 
they are grown in very large numbers it is quite 
easy and safe to reduce in bulk most of the earth 
about them and pack them closely together in 
shallow boxes, filling the interstices with some 
of the soil shaken off, and using one, two, or 
three layers until the box is full and level. . nen 
place these boxes one over the other under a 
greenhouse stage, taking care that they do not 
get watered from above, or in a frost-proof shed. 
In this way they remain until they start into 
growth naturally in the spring, which is the 
best way, as nothing is gained whatever by forc¬ 
ing them into a state of premature growth. If 
left to themselves they come away much 
stronger, and their aftergrowth is so rapid as 
to quickly make up for auy fancied loss of time. 
The best time to repot them is just as they are 
beginning to grow. Shake the old soil completely 
away from them. Repot them in fresh pots just 
large enough to hold the roots, shifting as may 
be necessary. Any one with a cold frame and 
sufficient covering to exclude frost may grow 
and keep these boautiful plants safely over 
winter ; in fact, some of the brightest results 
have been obtained in cold frames with the lights 
tilted on their sides, so as to allow the very 
fullest circulation of air, the bare covering of 
glass being sufficient protection, and in this 
manner plants may be grown, if necessary, for 
exhibition to any size. Plants out in the open 
ground, if in well drained, warm soil, may be 
left out with perfect safety all the winter, the 
only protection they require being 3 in. or 4 in. 
thick of ashes placed over their crowns. It 
cannot be too strongly urged that they are not 
by any means stove or even warm greenhouse 
plants, but plants which enjoy plenty of light 
and the freest possible circulation of air. 

Begonia Frcebeli which we now figure is an 
excellent kind, and one which has played an im¬ 
portant part in the improvement of the class of 
plants to which it belongs. It has been de- 
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scribed and advertised as a rival to the Scarlet 
Pelargonium for summer bedding purposes, but 
this it can never in any sense be, as its natural 
period for commencing to start into growth is 
from the end of September to the middle of 
October, and it commences to open its brilliant 
scarlet blossoms about the middle of the latter 
month. It will, however, be found to brighten 
the conservatory during the greater part of the 
three following dull winter months, when, owing 
to the great scarcity of other brilliantly-coloured 
flowers, it is likely to prove a most acceptable 
and valuable acquisition. The foliage of this 
plant somewhat resembles in size and general 
appearance that of the Cineraria. This plant 
produces seeds very freely, and the seed seems 
to germinate easily, the seedlings blooming to¬ 
wards the end of the first year of their existence, 
a great additional merit as regards this plant. 

8. W. 


SMALL CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR ROOM 
DECORATION. 


Useful as the Chrysanthemum is when grown 
into large bush specimens or in the various other 
ways in which it is trained and cultivated, there 
is no form in which it can be grown that is more 
useful than when produced in small pots for 
stands or vases for indoor furnishing. These 
plants when properly cultivated in small pots 
arc so useful for arranging en masse at the 
base of large mirrors, or for grouping together 
in stands in their different emours, as well as 
forming front lines to groups of plants, that it 
is a wonder they are not more generally employed 
for the purposes above described. 

The reason may, however, be explained to some 
extent by the fact that the mode of cultivation 
which is necessary in order to secure dwarf plants 
for such a purpose is not generally understood. 

It may appear strange to many cultivators of 
the Chrysanthemum to learn that the month of 
August is the proper time to propagate for this 
purpose; but of course the ultimate result 
depends a good deal upon the strength and con¬ 
dition of the cuttings whon they are taken, and 
upon the treatment they receive while they are 
forming roots. The plan of propagating that I 
have found to succeed best is to raise a gentle 
hot-bed by collecting a little short Grass and 
leaves, and mixing them well together so as to 
generate a gentle moist heat. This being done, 
a number of small 00-sized pots—say from fifty 
to a hundred, as the case may be—should be 
got in readiness, by having them clean washed 
and a single crock placed in the bottom of each 
pot for drainage. The pots should then be filled 
to within h in. of their surface with a liberal 
compost of good loam and rotten manure well 
incorporated together. The next point of im¬ 
portance is the selection of cuttings in a proper 
condition. These should be taken from bush 
plants that are growing vigorously .after the 
“ bud is formed ”—or set, as the common phrase 
goes—about the second week in August. Th< 
secret of success lies in having the bud jus 
formed, and in rooting the plant as quickly a; 
possible. When the cuttings are being inserted 
a hole should be made in the centre of the soil 


in each pot, into w hich put a little leaf-mould 
and sand mixed, and press the cutting firmly 
into it; then plunge the pots into the bed already 
prepared for their reception, and dew over 
through a fine syringe. The plants should never 
be allowed to see the sun nor to drop a leaf while 
they are rooting, as their beauty depends in a 
great measure upon their being furnished with 
fine glossy leaves. As they are found to be root¬ 
ing, gradually withdraw the shade, and keep 
the soil in the pots loose on the surface. The 
bottom-heat will be daily on the decline as the 
plants are rooting, and air should be admitted 
more or less as the plants will stand it, until 
they will bear exposure altogether, by which 
time the heat in the bed will have died out, and 
the sashes may be removed from over the plants. 
All the buds should be removed when large 
enough but the centre or conical one, before the 
latter gets distorted by the smaller buds pressing 
against it. A sharp pointed stick with the 
point slightly bruised between the teeth answers 
well for the purpose, and is not likely if it 
touches the main bud to puncture it. 

The small pots are best kept plunged all 
through the autumn, but there should be some 
hard substance placed under the bottom of each 
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to keep the roots from travelling outside the 
pot. The plants require extra attention in water¬ 
ing, and should be frequently supplied with | 
liquid manure, even while the buds are expand¬ 
ing, at which time they should be removed to a 
shelf in a light airy structure, and kept at a 
temperature of 56°, with air on night and day, 
except in cases of excessive damp or frost. In 
the former case tho temperature should fall 5° 
at night, and the atmosphere of the house 
should be thoroughly dried up before the house 
is closed in, as excessive moisture condensing 
on the opening flowers is likely to spoil some of 
the petals and thus spoil the symmetry of the 
flower. The object of the warmth is to ‘ 4 grow 
out the petals to their full length,” and the 
liquid manure wdll assist to produce substance 
and breadth of petal as well as colour. 

The varieties best adapted for this purpose are 
the “ self-incurved ” sorts, such as George 
Glenny, Mrs. George Rundle, Mrs. Dixon, 
Prince Alfred, Little Pet, General Bainbridge, 
White Globe, Sir Strafford Carey, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, General Slade, St. Patrick, and Blondo 
Beauty. I may remark, in concluding, that 
flowers grown as I have described are not to be 
supposed as being inferior in any way to those 
grown upon large plants—their great beauty 


A. latifolius. —The leaves of this are bold 
and noble in outline, and the plant has a ten¬ 
dency, rare in some hardy things with otherwise 
fine qualities, to retain them till the end of the 
season without losing a particle of their freshness 
and polished verdure. We should not like to 
advise its being planted in tho centre of a 
flower-bed, or in any other position where it 
would be disturbed ; but in case it were deter¬ 
mined to plant permanent groups of fine leaved 
hardy plants, then indeed it could be used with 
greatsuccess. Supposing we havean irregular kind 
of flower garden to deal with (acommoncase), one 
of the best things to do with this Acanthus is 
to plant it in the Grass, at some distance from 
the clumps, and perhaps near a few other things 
of like character. It is better than any kind of 
Acanthus hitherto commonly cultivated, though 
one or two of these are fine. Give it deep good 
soil, and do not grudge it this attention, because, 
unlike tender plants, it will not give trouble 
again for a long time. 

A longifolius.— A fine species 3£ ft. to 
4 ft. high, distinguished from A. mollis (towhioh 
it is allied) by the length and narrowness of its 
arching leaves. They are about 2£ ft. long, very 
numerous, of a bright green colour, growing at 
first erect, then inclining and forming a sheaf¬ 



The Stately Bears Beech (Acanthus latifoliuB). A noble hardy plant for 
the ln\vn or shrubbery ; 4 ft. to 5 ft. high. 


and attractiveness being in the fine large flowers; 
while the plants are so small that they can be 
used either singly or in groups for almost any 
purpose.—W. Hinds, in Gardener. 


BEARS BEECHES (ACANTHUSES). 
These stout and hardy herbaceous plants are of 
the greatest importance in the picturesque gar¬ 
den or the pleasure-ground, their effect being 
very good when they are well established. 
They thrive in almost any soil, but attain their 
greatest luxuriance and beauty in deep warm 
ones. The best uses for these species are as iso¬ 
lated tufts in theGrass, in the mixed border, or 
in picturesque groups with other hardy subjects. 
In all cases they should be placed in positions 
where they are not likely to be disturbed, as 
their beauty is not seen until they are well esta¬ 
blished. All are easily propagated by division. 
When bultivated in pots for the unheated green¬ 
house they are exceedingly useful, and as window 
plants they are surpassed by few others. Their 
glossy green leaves are of noble aspect, easily kept 
clear of dust, and they will stand a great amount 
of rough usage—indeed, few herbaceous plants 
may be made more useful than these. The fol¬ 
lowing are the best kinds :— 


like turf, which has a very fine effect. The 
flowers are of a wine-red colour, becoming lighter 
before they fall. A specimen in the gardens of 
the Museum at Paris, in four years after plant¬ 
ing, had twenty-five blooming stems rising from 
the midst of a round mass of verdure nearly 
2£ ft. in height and width. It does not run so 
much at the roots as A. mollis. It seeds more 
freely than the other kinds, and may be readily 
increased by seeds as well as by division. Its 
free-flowering quality makes this species pecu¬ 
liarly valuable, while it is as good as any for iso¬ 
lation or grouping. 

A. mollis.—A well-known old border-plant 
from the south of Europe, about 3 ft. high, with 
leaves nearly 2 ft. long by 1 ft. broad, heart- 
shaped in outline, and cut into angular toothed 
lobes. The flowers are white or lilac, the in¬ 
florescence forming a remarkable-loeking spike, 
half the length of the stem. Well adapted for 
borders, isolation, margins of shrubberies, and 
semi-wild places, in deep ordinary soil, the richer 
the better. Increased by division of the roots in 
winter or early spring. 

A. 8pino8issimu8.— This isin allrespects 
among the finest of fine hardy foliage plantr, 
growing to a height of 3£ ft., and bearing rosy 
flesh-coloured flowers in spikes of 1 ft. or more 
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in length. It ia perfectly hardy, very free In 
growth, and ia quite distinct from any of the 
other species, forming roundish masses of dark 
green leaves, with rather a profusion of glisten¬ 
ing spines, by which it is known immediately 
from its relatives. As a permanent object, fit 
to plant in a nook or on the turf, associated with 
the nobler Grasses or other plants, there is 
nothing to surpass it. It does not often flower ; 
and if it should throw up a spike, it will perhaps 
be no loss to cut it off, as its leaves arc its host 
ornament, though the flowers toe are interesting. 
Never at anytime does it require the least atten¬ 
tion ; it will stand any exposure. It will thrive 
best in good and deep soil. 


Hydrangeas Planted out.— The Hy¬ 
drangea is a plant which one seldom meets with 
really well grown, yet it is capable of the very 
best effects, and well repays any extra attention 
which it receives—a statement which may be 
easily proved by the superb small specimens 
that London market growers yearly solid to 
Covent Garden about this time of the year. But 
when grown into large plants its strong, gross¬ 
feeding roots soon impoverish the soil, and un¬ 
less the latter be well supplied with liquid 
manure the blooms become small and the foliage 
sickly. Having several such plants that were 
too large for indoor decoration, I planted them 
out last autumn in a very exposed position as an 
experiment, and the wood being well ripened 
they braved the inclement weather of the past 
season well, and are now covered with a fine dis¬ 
play of bloom-heads. We have beds of them in 
several different positions, and I find that those 
in sheltered and rather shaded places suffered 
more during the winter than thoso fully exposed, 
as the young wood was soft and immature. In 
a season like the present such a beautiful flower¬ 
ing plant as this—one that is capable of produc¬ 
ing a lasting and cheerful display of fine flowers 
while the ordinary summer bedding plants are 
completely washed out—deserv es a little more 
attention than it has hitherto received. Before 
planting, the beds should be deeply trenched, 
but if the soil be of good quality little manure 
should be applied at first; but after they get 
established and have done flowering the old 
weakly wood should be well thinned out and a 
good top-dressing of manure should be applied 
annually.—J. 

Mixed Sweet Peas. —Amongthe brightest 
plants in the garden at present are some mixed 
Sweet Peas. They were procured in packets of 
separate colours, scarlet, white, purple, &c., and 
sown evenly in rows, the result being a very 
beautiful mixture of colours. They should have 
good rich deeply-cultivated soil in which to grow, 
and as soon as they are well up they should be 
earthed and staked, and if dry weather ensues a 
good mulching should be given along each side 
of the row and copious supplies of liquid manure, 
keeping the seed pods picked off closely.—J. G. 

Nasturtiums as Screen Plants.— At 
this season of the year the tall-growing varieties 
of Nasturtium make extremely effective screens 
for hiding unsightly objects. If planted against 
strained wire netting or any kind of support, 
they will train themselves with but little atten¬ 
tion, provided the shoots are occasionally regu¬ 
lated, in order to keep them from becoming 
matted together. In addition to their good 
foliage, their bright cheerful flowers of many 
•hades of colour continue to be produced in 
abundance until the early frosts bring the floral 
display of tender plants to an end.—G. 

Preparing for Spring Bedding.— 

Where this is carried out, many of the subjects 
employed will now need attention. Plants in 
the seed beds, such as Wallflowers, Stocks, For¬ 
get-me-nots, &c., will reouire transplanting into 
single lines. Cuttings of Alyssums, Aubrietias, 
Pansies, &c., must be put in ; and seeds of 
various sorts, such as Silenes, Virginian Stocks, 
and Nemophila, must be sewn. Bulbs that have 
been laid in to complete the ripening process will 
need cleaning, and others should be purchased 
for making good deficiencies, as, however bad 
the season may be, good bulbs may be relied on 
to produce a fine display, and their gorgeous 
colours go far towards making an effective spring 
garden.—J. G. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 16. —Sowing Red and White 
Turnip Radishes in cold pits. Pricking out 
Cauliflowers and Red Cabbage plants. Clear¬ 
ing off a piece of Turnips, and heavily manur¬ 
ing and digging the ground for Coleworts. 
dealing outMeions from pits, adding a little 
more soil and manure, and planting them with 
dwarf Beans for winter bearing. Tying up 
Lettuces and covering up Endive to blanch. 
Cutting back all young growth on Tomatoes, 
and exposing the unripe fruit to the sun. Turn¬ 
ing a large heap of manuro, and adding a little 
salt and soot to it for general use. dearing off 
the surface of early Vine border, and giving it a 
top-dressing of loam, horse manure, and coal 


Trel oar’s Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square yard. 
39. Lud^ate Hill, E.C. J’atteres free by post. |[ADVT. 
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Sept. 16.—Potting Dutch bulbs in a mixture 
of loam, manure, charcoal, and sand. Filling 
up all spare frames with Lettuce and Endive. 
Dressing Early Black Hamburgh Vines with 
composition to kill insects. Erecting a tem¬ 
porary frame over pot Strawberries on w’hich to 
place spare lights to throw off heavy rains. 
Rolling newly-made gravel walks. Looking over 
all young fruit trees, and applying new ties and 
stakes where necessary. Gathering Hawthorn- 
den, Cellini, and Golden Pippin Apples; also a 
few Golden Drop Plums. 

Sept. 17.—Potting off variegated Pelargo¬ 
niums. Putting in another batch of Osborn’s 
forcing French Beans and Aahleaf Kidney 
Potatoes that have been previously started in 
pots for forcing. Roping Onions. Washing 
woodwork in houses, and, whon wet, cutting 
shreds and making labels and flower-sticks. 

Sopt. 18.—Putting in cutting of Cerastium 
under hand-lights. Potting off (Jentaurea can¬ 
did issima as soon as rooted ; also putting a few r 
Primulas and Cinerarias into their flowering pots 
for early blooming. Weeding and thinning out 
all overgrown Para ley. Hoeing amongst all late- 
planted Endive and Lettuce. 

Sept. 19.—Putting in Tomato cuttings to 
furnish plants for early fruiting. Shaking out 
and repotting old plants of tricolor Pelargoniums. 
Thinning out Endive and Lettuce. * Manuring 
and roughly digging the ground previously occu¬ 
pied by Cauliflowers. \\ eeding and cutting the 
runners off pot Strawberries. Preparing frames 
for Cauliflower plants by putting a thick layer 
of green turf Grass side downwards, and then 
1 in. of good mould in which to prick out the 
plants, which are placed 6 in. apart each way. 
Gathering Berberries, Reine Claude de Bavay, 
and Coe’s Golden Drop Plums. 

Sopt. 21.—Putting in Tom Thumb and 
Indian-yellow Pelargoniums in large store boxes 
and pots. Earthing up Celery when the soil 
is dry. Thinning autumn-sown Carrots and 
Turnips. Weeding Box edgings. Gathering 
Gansel’s Bergamot, Citron ties Cannes, and Dun- 
more Seedling Pears, and Ribston Pippin 
Apples. 

Flowers. 

Auriculas.—Old plants of these should 
have been established in their blooming pots be¬ 
fore this month ; still, if they have not been 
potted it will be desirable to do so rather than 
to allow them to remain in the same pots another 
season. Offsets that were put into small pots, 
five or six in a pot, must now be potted off singly 
if they are well rooted. Plants that are throwing 
up trusses must have the flower-buds pinched 
out before they open ; autumn trusses exhaust 
the plants if the flowers be allowed to expand. 
Green fly must be destroyed by fumigating, 
brushing them off, or dusting with fine, dry 
Tobacco powder. All offsets that have formed 
roots should be carefully removed from the 
parent plant with a sharp knife, and be potted 
in light soil with a little sand placed at the base 
of the offsets. 

Carnations and Piootees.— From the 
middle to the end of the month the earliest- 
rooted layers may be taken off, and if the 
weather be warm and sunny, some shading 
should be placed over them. Place the frame in 
which they are to be put with its back to the 
south, which will further tend to maintain a cool 
atmosphere round the plants. It is not desirable 


to remove the layers when the soil is wet and 
sloppy. 

Dahlias. —At this, the height of the bloom¬ 
ing season, the cultivator will be daily amongst 
his plants. These will now be of large size, and 
if the blooms have been thinned out, lateral 
growths will continue to be formed, and must 
be pinched out with the finger and thumb. It is 
bad management to have an over large propor¬ 
tion of leaves to that of flowers, which the re¬ 
moval of the lateral growths tends to improve. 
Exhibitors mast select the best flowers, and 
shade them by drawing their stems though a 
slit in a board about 9 in. square ; a 7-in. pot 
with a bit of potsherd placed over the hole 
answers as well as a shade. 

Hollyhocks. —Continue to take cuttings 
from eyes formed on the side growths, or from 
shoots thrown up from the base of the plants. 
If it be intended to save seeds, the decaying 
flowers should be removed before they injure tbe 
seod pods ; fading flowers spoil the effect of the 
spike, and it is best to remove them before they 
have become unsightly. 

Gladioli. —It is now almost too late to hy¬ 
bridise any of the flowers of these for seeding ; 
but if any desirable sorts intended to be crossed 
did not flower sooner there can be no harm in 
setting the blooms. If October should be a fine 
month, warm and dry, some few seeds might bo 
matured. Plants still throwing up their flower 
spikes should have sticks placed to them, and 
the hoe should be kept at work between the 
rows ; the bulbs ripen better if this is done. 
Seedlings in pots should be watered cautiously ; 
allow the soil to become dry before watering, 
but it is not well to dry it so much that the 
small plants are checked in their development. 
The sood pods should be gathered as they ripen 
and be placed in an airy room to dry. 

Phloxes and Pentstemons.— It ia a 
good time to put in cuttings of the last-named ; 
the small succulent shoots are the best. They 
should be inserted in small pots, and they will 
strike roots in a few weeks if placed in hand- 
lights or in a cold frame behind a north wall. 
The flower spikes should be fastened to sticks as 
the first blooms open. They will be found to be 
very useful jn a cut state. Cuttings of Phloxes 
may also be put in and managed in tlie same man¬ 
ner. As those in pots go out of bloom the stems 
should be cut over at once, and the pots placed 
out of doors on a hard bottom. 

Pansies. —Cuttings of these may also be put 
in. Small slips with small roots attached to 
them can now be obtained from the centres of 
the old plants, and if pricked out in fine soil out 
of doors they will soon become established. They 
may be either put into boxes or pots, whichever 
the cultivator prefers. Plants in beds intended 
to bloom well in October should now be surface- 
dressed ; all the flowers ought to be removed 
and the growths pegged down close to the 
ground. Sow seeds to produce plants that will 
flower from the end of tne month of April all 
through the season. Seeds may also be saved 
by gathering the pods and drying them in au 
airy room. 

Tulips. —The ground for these should bo 
prepared this month. Trench it 2 ft. deep at 
feast, and mix some rotted manure with the soil. 
Prepare some fibrous turfy loam, place 3 in. or 
4 in. of it on the surface of the beds, and in this 
the bulbs should bo planted. Place some sharp 
river sand round each root at planting time, 
which should be in November. 

Pinks. —If the ground be ready for these 
they may be planted out at once. The soil 
should be in good order, from being turned 
over several times. If this has not been done, 
better delay the planting a few weeks. It is a 
good plan to place some decayed turfy loam 
on the surface of the beds before putting out 
the plants. 

Wigandias, Ricinus,Oannas, Maize, 
and other fine-foliaged plants of gross feeding 
habits should be well supplied with manure 
water, and in sufficient quantities to soak the 
whole of the soil, as their principal feeding roots 

K netrnte far down, and derive little or no 
nefit from mere surface wetting. Autumnal 
gales may now be expected, and, in order to 
prevent injury occurring to such plants as the 
above, they should at once be securely staked 
and'ticd, or the force of wind, with the hold it 
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has on such a mass of leaf surface, will soon 
commit sad havoc amongst them. 

Azaleas. —The late-blooming plants will now 
he setting their tiower-buds, and should be no 
more shaded. The syringe should also be with¬ 
held, simply throwing a moderate amount of 
water about the floors and paths at, say four 
o’clock, when the house should be closed, 
allowing the temperature to rise by sun-heat, 
which is at once the most genial to the plants 
and the most economical. Continue this prac¬ 
tice until the flower-buds aro up as large as 
small Camellia buds. If their inveterate 
enemy, the thrips, makes its appearance, give 
it no quarter ; any delay in this matter entails 
a serious after expenditure of labour. Get all 
the plants, large and small, tied before they 
have quite completed their growth, and the 
wood becomes hardened thoroughly, as after 
this they are too stiff" to regain the natural posi¬ 
tion of their shoots after tying. 

Soianum oapsicastrum and S. 
pseudo-capsicum, that were planted out- 
of-doors in spring in a warm, sunny position, 
although not so forward as they would have 
been had the weather been warm earlier, should 
now be lifted and potted, as it is necessary to 
get them established before the season gets too 
far advanced, or the berries will not colour so 
well, neither will the plants retain their foliage 
satisfactorily until the spring. Except in the 
case of large plants above the size that these 
Solanums can bo grown to be propagated from 
cuttings or soeds in a single season, C-in. pots 
■will answer well, for if the roots can be got into 
them without much pressure they are sufficiently 
large. Soil in which Cucumbers havo tern 
grown will answer the purpose just as well as 
new loam. It will require sand enough added 
to it to keep it from getting impervious to the 
liberal quantities of water which these 
Solanums need. Put 1£ in. of crocks in the 
bottom of each pot, with a little half-decom¬ 
posed leaf-mould on the top; pot them 
moderately firm, and do not fill the pots too 
full. The day before lifting the plants they 
must bo well soaked with water, which will 
prevent their roots from being so much broken 
in removal; take them up with a fork carefully. 
It will be necessary to shake a good deal of the 
soil from them to admit of theirgoing into pots 
of the size just named. As soon as they are 
potted they must be thoroughly soaked so as to 
make the soil quite moist; this advice may 
appear very different from that which is gene¬ 
rally prescribed for most plants, but the nature 
of these Solanums is such that they will bear it 
with impunity ; and if not done the leaves will 
flag, when they are certain to lose the deep green 
colour that adds so much to their appearance, to 
secure which and a greater quantity of berries, 
they are recommended to be thus planted out in 
preference to growing them in pots through the 
summer. If a pit or frame can be spared so as 
to keep them close with little air admitted, and 
shaded from the sun until they have got esta¬ 
blished, that will he a suitable place for them. 
If they cannot bo so treated, they must be 
placed at the north side of a wall or close hedge, 
so as to prevent the sun from shining upon them 
for three weeks, by which time they will have 
made new roots sufficient to support them. 
During this time sprinkle with water overhead 
every evening whilst the weather is dry. 
Examine closely in order to see that no aphides 
infest the leaves, for if only a few of these 
exist they will increase apace when taken in¬ 
doors. If it be desirable that a portion of the 
stock should have their berries coloured early, 
they ought to be placed in a little heat; about 
50° in the night will soon give them their bright 
orange tint. The remainder under ordinary 
greenhouse warmth will form a succession. If 
managed in this way these most useful decora¬ 
tive plants can be had in better condition than 
by any other method. Nothing will bear con¬ 
finement in a room better, or will be more suit¬ 
able for the purpose when the berries are ripe. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias should be 
pricked out in seed-pans as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. There are many good strains 
of these plants now in existence that are not 
nearly so delicate in constitution as those with 
more finely formed flowers that were grown some 
years ago ; those alluded to make plenty of large 
leaves, are of a dwarf, compact habit, producing 
profuse heads of bloom, and are vet y desirable to 
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grow. The principal points needing attention ! 
are to keep them scrupulously free from aphides, 
and to feed liberally with manure water in the 
spring when they are making active growth; 
they delight in rich open material from their 
first stago onwards. For this first pricking out 
sift the soil, and add to it one-fourth of fully 
decomposed manure and leaf-mould in equal 
parts and a sixth of sand. The pans used may lie 
from 8 in. to 12 in. in diameter, with 1 in. of 
crocks in the bottom, and a little fibrous mate¬ 
rial over to keep the loose soil out of the drain¬ 
age ; on this put the prepared soil, pressing it 
moderately, but not too close, filling up the pans 
to within 1 in. of the top; put in the plants 
about 1^ in. aj)art, and sprinkle overhead when 
each pan is filled. Calceolarias are moisture- 
loving plants, and must never be allowed to get 
dry at the roots or be subjected to an over-dry 
atmosphere. Keep them near tho roof of the 
pit or nouse in which they are placed during the 
autumn ; when they require more room they 
must be potted off singly. 

Chrysanthemums that are planted out 
in the open ground with a view to layering the 
shoots and afterwards transferring them to pots 
for blooming should now be layered. When the 
soil of the site in which the plants are growing 
is of a loose, sandy character, they may bo 
layered in it without any addition, but when it 
is of a strong, adhesive description, it will be 
necessary to use some purposely prepared. Such 
as has been employed in Cucumber or Melon 
beds will do, provided it has enough sand added 
to it and a little rotten manure or leaf-mould 
sifted ; this should be l.v 1 in hills in the manner 
in which Carnations arc treated for layering. 
The shoots must be bent 1 1 ;\vn and the leaves 
stripped off at the place where they are intended 
to be layered, which may be a little below where 
the flowering growths branch out. Tongue the 
shoots, that is, split them longitudinally up¬ 
wards for about 2 in., passing the knife half¬ 
way through them, and then bury the tongued 
part for about 8 in. of its length in a little 
hill of soil, already described, securing it with 
hooked pegs Btrong enough to keep it firm in 
its place ; let the soil be regularly watered, and 
in a few weeks the shoots so treated will form a 
mass of roots, after which they may be severed 
just below where they aro Layered and potted. 
It is necessary, as has been stated, to have the 
soil of a light character, or the roots will get 
broken when taken up, in which case the bb r . '.r 
will suffer. By this method a very large quantity 
of flowers can be obtained from pots of a small 
size. 

Fruit. 

Peaches. —Keep all the shoots required fer 
next year’s bearing laid in close to the wall, ^ 
position in which they will get ripened much 
sooner than if left hanging loose ; this is most ne¬ 
cessary in late localities where there is a diffi¬ 
culty in getting the growth matured. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes. —Late crops should now at once 
be taken up, as after this time there is nothing 
gained by leaving them longer ; n the ground. 
Where considerable quantities are grown, it often 
becomes a difficult matter to find room for stor¬ 
ing them without resorting to clamping; but 
unless where unavoidable, this method of keep¬ 
ing them should never be practised, more especi¬ 
ally in a season like the present, when disease 
has been so prevalent, rendering it necessary to 
go over them several times during the autumn to 
remove any that may be affected. 

Planting Cabbages.—A good piece of 
ground, upon which to plant early Cabbages, 
should now be dug over. Those sown in July 
will, by this time, be large enough to plant 
out. It is not well to manure heavily at the 
time of preparing the ground; for, if much is 
put in for this crop, it has the effect of inducing 
over-luxuriant growth, which should be avoided. 
Although the Cabbage is very hardy, yet, if the 
plants are forced into rank growth, they are 
often cut off in severo winters ; consequently, 
it is better at this season to plant on soils that 
have been manured well for some previous crop. 
Ground where Onions have been grown, and 
which by this time will be cleared, will, if sim¬ 
ply dug over, answer all purposes. In planting 
at this season some distinction should bo made 
in the different kinds : small-growing sorts, such 
as tho Cocoa-nut, may be put in 9 in. apart in 


the rows with intervals of 2 ft. between the rows. 
In the spring, as soon as they are at all fit for 
use, every other one can be taken out, leaving 
the remainder to develop more fully. Larger 
kinds, like Enfield Market, should lie put in 
1 ft. apart in the rows, in like manner taking 
out in the spring every alternate Cabbage; these 
larger growers should also have 2 ft. between 
the rows. When putting them out use a little i 
soot and lime to each plant, for, although this 
autumn-planted crop is not liable to suffer , 
through clubbing in the way that the spring and 
summer plantings do, still these have the effect 
of keeping away slags. In planting all the 
Brassica family, amateur gardeners aro apt to 
err in either not putting them in sufficiently 
deep, or go to the other extreme of half bury¬ 
ing the leaves. If the former mistake is made 
the wind blows them about in a way that does 
much mischief ; and if too deep they do not do 
well. Whatever size the plants arc they should 
be planted so that the bottom leaves will be on 
a level with the surface ; this does away with 
lhe necessity for making the ridges too high in 
hoeing up. If the land is moderately dry it is 
a good plan to make with the hoe shallow 
trenches, 5 in. or 6 in. deep, planting in the 
bottom of these. The advantage of this is that 
a portion of the soil in the so-formed interven¬ 
ing ridges can be drawn to support, tho plants 
before winter, and the remainder, thus a little 
elevated, acts as a protection from cutting, 
frosty winds, and in the spring can he put to 
the plants, still leaving them nearly on a level 
with the surface, thus enabling the whole of the 
roots to receive fuller benefit from rain than if 

1 >laced on a high ridge that throws off the water, 
in ground that is insufficiently drained this 
plan will not answer for autumn planting, as 
the crop would be liable to suffer from too much 
wet. AH the Cabbage family are surface-root¬ 
ing, and do not push their roots down to any 
considerable depth ; consequently, unless where 
the soil is extremely shallow, the above practice 
may with advantage be followed. For tne sum¬ 
mer crops this system can also be recommended, 
as it admits of the plants being earthed up suf¬ 
ficiently without a ridge of any consequence 
being formed, and which, for the reason above 
stated, is better absent. When the space in¬ 
tended for tho principal crop is filled, it is ad¬ 
visable to prepare a small corner in which to 
put some plants for a reserve : these may be 
pricked out about 6 in. apart, and will come 
in for filling up any gaps that may occur 
through the effects of a severe winter. 

Cauliflowers that were sown in the middle 
of la°t month will now be ready to prick out, 
ana those intended for early use next spring, 
dnd which are to be protected during the winter 
by -landlights, ought to be pricked out in them 
at once. Double or even treble the number of 
dante intended to stand may be planted in them 
and drawn out as growth progresses, and trans¬ 
planted in other favourable positions as soon as 
the severity of the winter is past. Of course, 
the covers of the hand-lights will not be required 
for use till there is danger of injury from frost. 

A batch may also be pricked out at the bottom 
of a south wall and left to stand the winter in 
that position. 

Lettuces. —Make a last sowing in the open 
air of Lettuces. The Tom Thumb is a beautiful 
little Cabbage Lettuce for sowing now fbr frame¬ 
work by-and-by. It is very hardy, occupies but 
little space, and turns in rapidly. The brown 
Cos should also be sown now for spring planting. 

A last sowing of Endive may also be made now 
on a dry warm border. 


Caterpillars. —Whenever you see the Ich¬ 
neumon fly hovering about a plant look well to 
it; there is a caterpillar about somewhere hid¬ 
den beneath the leaves. Look until you find it 
to avoid perforated leaves, which aro so un¬ 
sightly.—A. H. L, 

To Harden Asphalte Covering.— 
This must be done in summer on a hot day ; give 
a coat of coal tar, this will dry in a few days ; 
then boil tallow, pitch, and the tar together, in 
the proportion of one part tallow, three of pitch, 
and four of tar. Put this on on a hot day, and, 
if properly done, roofs or paths will require no 
further care for years; 10 ft. square may bo 
tarred with a sweeping brush in ten minutes. 
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CULTURE OF CARNATIONS. 
Carnations are said to have been introduced 
into England in an improved form from Poland 
by Gerarde in 1597, and 360 distinct sorts are 
reported to have been grown in this country in 
1676. Hogg and Maddock were the first to take 
up the cultivation of this fine flower with the 
intention of raising seedlings and producing 
plants for sale. Good seedlings at that date were 
few and far between compared with what are 
produced now-a-days, thanks to cheap glass and 
other modern improvements of our time. Hogg 
stated that a florist who succeeded in raising six 
good Carnations in his lifetime was to be con¬ 
sidered fortunate. This, compared with what 
has been done by such raisers as Headley, 
Turner, May, Hooper, and others, shows the vast 
progress that is being made in the production of 
new kinds — even taking into account that 
Carnations are not grown nearly so much as they 
ought to be. Beginners should commence with 
the most vigorous and cheap varieties, as many 
of the prize sorts have been propagated from 


the stems a nick half-way through and then 
turn up the tops for ^ in. or so. After pegging 
them down, cover with 4 in. of sharp pit or nver 
sand mixed with a little fresh loam, and give 
them a slight watering through a fine-rosed 
watering-pot every evening when the w'eather is 
dry for tw o or three w'eeks. If layered early, 
they will be rooted in three or four weeks, w'hen 
they can be removed and the strongest planted 
out in beds. If the winter is very severe, they 
should be slightly protected with branches, mats, 
or a slight mulching of stable litter. The smaller 
plants can be potted for sale, and if for home use 
they may be kept either in small pots or set in 
cola frames close to the glass, where they can at 
all times have plenty of light and air during 
winter ; nothing is worse for them than a close 
frame or house. The frames in which I have 
wintered thousands of plants have had a current 
of air blowing through a ventilator 1 in. wide 
back and front under the sash, even when the 
thermometer indicated 22’ of frost; and yet I 
have not lost a single plant, and have not had a 



Group of Striped Carnations. 


layers for the last thirty or forty years, and 
therefore much of their original vigour is lost. 
Carnations should be planted in well prepared 
ground, into which has been worked plenty of 
good old manure ; in short, the nearer the ground 
is half-and-half, i.e., half soil and half manure, 
the better they will grow and flower. They 
should be planted from 12 in. to 15 in. apart, so 
as to afford room for layering every shoot, and 
they should be staked as soon as they start to 
spindle up, as the flower-stems are very brittle. 
If for competition, the buds must be thinned 
according to the strength and character of the 
variety, and before expanding many of the sorts 
require a piece of bast tied round the pods, giving 
it only a single knot, so that as the flower opens 
the bast slips gently off; they should also have 
a stiff paper card cut up to the centre put round 
the bloom, so as to keep it in form. Blooms for 
competition require to be protected from rain 
and bright sunshine. Layering ought to be 
commenced as soon as the flowers are on the 
wane, and the layers require to be as little 
handled or dressed as possible. In fact, it is 
much better neither to clear the shoots of leaves 
nor cut the tops off the foliage, but just to give 
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single spot visible on the foliage of any of the 
plants thus treated. 

Modes of Raising" Carnations.— If 

from cuttings, they require to be about 3 in. or 
4 in. in length, and they should be put into pots 
or a cold frame in very sandy loam, and not 
subjected to much heat. They should, however, 
be supplied with plenty of water, shaded, and 
kept close for a few w eeks. If put in a cold 
frame in September they will be found well 
rooted in spring. Tree Carnations, a class of the 
greatest use for winter, spring, and early summer 
decoration, are best raised by means of cuttings. 
They can either be grown in pots or in a cool 
greenhouse border, w'here they can be subjected 
to plenty of light and air; and, for wdnter work, 
a little hre-heat will prove beneficial. In this 
class there is no lack of fine varieties, thanks to 
the labours of Mr. Robertson, Seacot, Leith, who 
has raised many thousands of seedlings, and w ho 
has been fortunate enough to have secured a 
number of gems of various colours (both seifs and 
stripes). If raised from seed, they should be 
sown in pots or in a cold frame in May and June, 
and the young plants should be pricked out when 
about 2 in. in height. These will make bushy 


plants fit to plant out in September ; they wdll 
stand the wunter with a slight protection, and 
flower the following rffeason. All small and w'eak 
seedlings ought to be potted and kept in a cold 
frame, as it is very often the case that the finest 
varieties are obtained from such seedlings. 

Enemies of the Carnation. -Wire- 
worms must be carefully sought for at potting 
and planting-out time ; Potato or Carrot baits 
put into the pots or beds should be looked over 
every day and all the wireworms killed. We 
have ourselves to blame in some measure for the 
ravages committed by such pests, as we use all 
sorts of soil if supposed to be new' or fresh. All 
ground may be considered to be new if none of 
the same tribe of plants has been grown on it 
before, and by using plenty of good old manure 
from a spent hot-bed we can easily make it fit 
for crops of all kinds. 

Classes and Properties of the 
Carnation. — 1st, Flakes, i.e., flowers w'ith 
tw'o colours, the stripes running through the 
petals lengthwise ; 2nd, Bizarres, i.e., flowers 
striped with not less than tw'o colours and the 

g round colour, making in all a three-coloured 
ow’er; 3rd, Picotees, which can be either 
w'hite, yellow, slate, or any other shade, with an 
edge round each petal of a distinct colour, broad 
or narrow’, the flowers being free from all spots 
or blotches on the surface; 4th, Tree Carnations, 
which are profuse flowerers of various colours, 
and free from all bursting of the flower-pods ; 
5th, Cloves; this is a class of self-coloured 
flowers, much admired for their fragrance, pro¬ 
fusion of bloom, and hardiness ; the form of the 
flow'er should be half a ball, the petals large, 
broad, and of fine substance, and quite smooth 
on the edges ; the colours should be rich, clear, 
and well defined, and the petals smooth and 
without confusion.—J. Grieve, Pilrig Park. 


House and Window Gardening. 


Hanging Baskets of Plants.— Baskets 
of living plants may easily be had in perfection. 
Select such kinds as will succeed in rooms. As 
regards the baskets themselves, I like to see the 
w’irework painted dark green. Some paint it 
with bright colours, which quite spoil the effect 
of the flow ers, which should be gay enough, as 
regards colour, without any addition in the way 
of paint. Inside the wirew’ork put a thick layer 
of green Moss, so as to prevent the soil from 
dropping through ; over this put some broken 
crocks, and then fill up with w hatever compost 
is best suited to the requirements of the plants 
with which the baskets are to be filled. For 
summer decoration there are numberless plants 
which can be grown in baskets, but for w'inter 
blooming nothing is better or looks more showy 
than Rollisson’B Unique Geranium or Scarlet 
Tropasolum, both of which will continue in 
flower all through the winter, and droop dow'n 
gracefully all round the basket. A basket, in¬ 
deed, never looks well unless it is furnished with 
some drooping plant round the edge, as, for in¬ 
stance, with the variegated Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
nium l’Eltfgante; w'hilc in the centre should be a 
nicely-growm plant of Fuchsia Mrs. Marshall. 
Pretty baskets may also be made of silver 
variegated Geranium Lady Plymouth and bright 
blue Lobelia, or of blue Convolvulus, wuth 
Christine Geranium in the centre ; in fact, any 
flower that suits, and is put in w ith good taste, 
will look well. For large baskets, suited for 
lobbies, mixed foliage plants, such as variegated 
Sedums, Echevcrias, Iresines, and Centaureas, 
have an effective appearance. A window' box 
made of wood and lined with zinc, suspended 
by four cords or wdres, up w’hich can be trained 
creepers, also makes a pretty room ornament. 
The great point as regards keeping plants in 
baskets or boxes fresh and in good health is to 
give them plenty of water during the growing 
season, but more sparingly in winter, and to 
keep the leaves clean. If baskets are hung 
high there should be some means of lowering 
them, as it is troublesome getting up to them 
every morning with steps. If the baskets are 
small, the best way is to carry them aw ay and 
water them outside; but in the case of large 
baskets this cannot be done, so a tea-tray or 
something of the kind should be placed under 
them to catch the drip,—H 
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RUSTIC FERN CASES. 

Some of the simplest and most easily made plant 
cases for windows or rooms are often as efficient 
and quite as useful and attractive os the more 
elaborate and high priced ones. Our illustration 
represents an easily made Fern case, repecting 
which we find in Cassell’s “ Popular Recreator’’ 
the following instructions : “The only modifi¬ 
cation of flower-boxes necessary, when they are 
to be employed indoors, consists in placing a tin 
or zinc tray at the bottom, which may catch the 
drained-off water, and convey it into a vessel 
prepared for its reception, 'fhis is important, 
as both carpet and furniture would inevitably be 
spoiled ’without it, since it is frequently difficult 
or impossible to remove the plants for watering 
without injury. To fit a zinc tray to a trough or 
box of this description is a very simple and easy 
matter. We will suppose the box to be 8 in. 
wide, and 4 ft. in length. A piece of zinc (that 
known as No 13 thickness will answer perfectly) 
should be provided, 4 ft. 4 in. in length, and 12 in. 
wide. This will allow of the edges being tuned 
up 2 in. on each side. The size of the bottom of 
the box should be marked out on this, and these 
lines should be scratched in (not too deeply) w ith 


waste. This is a very cleanly method of pro¬ 
cedure, and should always be adopted.” 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


TROP.EOLl’M TRICOLORUM. 

Those who have little greenhouses to keep gay 
at a season when flowers are scarce, will find 
this a most useful plant for the purpose, but in 
order to have it in anything like good condition 
it must now receive attention and have every¬ 
thing prepared for giving it a fair opportunity 
fordoing credit to the cultivator dn*mg the en¬ 
suing season. There are several varieties of 
Tropa?olums in cultivation, each claiming more 
or less the attention of those who take a plea¬ 
sure in growing such plants, but this is the one 
with wrhich I have had most experience. Having 
a few small roots of it and having taken example 
from neighbours who grew it to great perfection, 
I soon increased their number until I had them 
in abundance. I first flowered a few roots in 
6-in. pots, and having a few' small branches of 
Birch, with the slender tips cut off, I placed one 
or two, as were required, in each pot, and 


bottom as well as porous soil, as roots of this 
Tropasolum are very impatient of stagnant mois¬ 
ture, which soon gives the plants, more or less, 
a yellowish and unhealthy appearance. Indeed, 
by way of trial, and to secure drainage, espe¬ 
cially after I took to growing them in large pots, 
I have, in rddition to the ordinary good drain¬ 
age at the bottom, placed up in the middle of 
the pot two or three handfuls of half-rotted bents 
of jieaty soil. The way I in general adopted to 
increase the number of roots was somew hat as 
follows, and whether the pot might be small or 
large, much the same method was adopted. As 
I have already stated, the character of the mate¬ 
rials generally used was porous, and after I had 
secured a good many roots and taken to grow 
them in large pots, I have often had six or eight 
good-sized roots in one pot. I filled up the pot3 
much in the usual way, but large pots arc best, 
having two or three side holes at the bottom, 
thus securing a more uniform and safe means of 
drainage. 

After securing clean, well-drained pots of the 
size required, I proceeded to fill up with soil, as 
described above, until about two-thirds up the 
pot was full. Then, however many roots you 



An Effective and simply made Tray for Ferns or other rionts. 


c. knife or blunt chisel; these lines w’ill leave 
lour snuarcs at the angles, which must be cut 
out. The edges must then be turned up so as to 
form a trav, which should be fitted into the box 
before soldering. After this the nngles should 
be soldered up, which may be effected by first 
damping, by means of a feather, each angle for 
about half an inch on each side with muriatic 
acid or spirits of salt The solder being melted 
with the soldering-iron, or copper-bit, ns it is 
technically termed, the edges will speedily be¬ 
come united, and a water-tight tray will be 
formed. In this, near one end, should in like 
manner be soldered a short niece of lead or zinc 
pipe, which should be passed through the wooden 
fx>ttom of the box, and which will serve for the 
escape of the water. It is an improvement if a 
small tap, such as those used for gas fittings, be 
applied to the end of this pipe, but it is not 
essential. Slips of wood, upon which the pots 
should stand, should be laid upon the bottom 
of the zinc tray. Of course, in order to facili- 
tate^ the outflow of the water, the boxes should 
be fixed slightly lower at the end where the 
pipe is placed ; and before the plants are 
watered, a pail or other suitable vessel should 
be so arranged under the pipe as to catch the 
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allowed the plants to grow carelessly about all 
over these supports ; while, of course, at short 
intervals, whenever any leading shoot required 
guiding and laying into some desired position, 
this was done. Seldom, if ever, were any ties 
required, as their leaves soon twisted the slender 
loot-stalks round their supports. 

Tropseolums of this class can be trained in 
various forms, to suit the fancy of the culti¬ 
vator. The most natural shapes, however, look 
best. In increasing the number of roots, I 
never, os a rule, adopted the plan of taking cut¬ 
tings off the young shoots. This system requires 
much care and a good deal of practice to oe at 
all successful, and I seldom have seen it tried in 
ordinary gardens. Even some expert propa¬ 
gators have found no small amount of difficulty 
in getting such cuttings to root. My plan was 
somewhat os follows, and was, in general, pretty 
successful :—The soil in which I grew them was 
well-rotted, turfy loam, with sometimes a small 
portion of turfy peat, and, whatever the nature 
of the soil might be, I added to it about a 
quarter of its bulk of good W'hite sand with 
plenty of potsherds, putting a small portion of 
Si oss or some turfy substance over the potsherds, 
thus securing ample means of drainage at the 


may intend putting into any pot, place them 
round at equal distances, and, if a large pot, 
about 2 in. from the Bide, of course leaving 6 in. 
or 7 in. in the middle, in which the top of somo 
small tree should stand, which they will by and 
by lav hold on ami ramble all over. Having 
placed the roots in the position desired, I covered 
them as I filled up the pot w'ith soil about 1 in., 
after which I placed the pots in a cool part of a 
greenhouse, or into a cold pit, upon coal ashes or 
burnt clay. These were some inches thick, so 
as to allow all surplus water to pass away very 
freely. When they begin to grow they reouire 
some attention, so as to prevent the shoots from 
becoming entangled or matted together. When 
they had grown some 6 in. or 8 in. in length, I 
gently bent the shoots at a joint and buried them 
in the soil, leaving a few inches uncovered ; this 
operation I kept repeating, gently bending them 
a few times more, if an increase in the number 
of roots was required. Of course, I only fill up 
the soil in the pots to a proper depth from the 
top, and as I bent these young growths for the 
last time, I let them incline towards the middle 
of the pot. In most cases they will make a small 
root at each bend, and soon lay hold of the 
stem of the miniature tree, up which, by a little 
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the best support. 

When potted, I placed them in a cool house, 
where they had plenty of air, or in a cool pit; 
but, in either case, they were allowed to stand 
upon ample drainage. This species of Tro- 
paeolum does best without forcing. If started in 
a cold pit, it should be removed to a cool house 
by the beginning of December. The tempera¬ 
ture in which greenhouse plants will grow well 
will answer for it admirably, and as the plants 
of it go on growing, continue to regulate 
the young shoots so as to give them as uniform 
a shape and as handsome an appearance as pos¬ 
sible. They can be made to come into flower 
pretty early in the spring, and they will continue 
m perfection for a long time. I often saw 
good specimens of them at spring shows some 
years ago, where they were much admired ; but 
now-a-days such plants seldom find their way to 
exhibitions. G. D. 


POULTRY. 

Feather Eating. —This vice is not un¬ 
common among poultry, especially when kept in 
small runs. It is confined almost solely to liens, 
and tho cock is generally the first to sufTer from 
their unnatural taste. If bare places be observed 
on any of the birds, they should be watched, 
and the one which has the feather-eating pro¬ 
pensity will soon be discovered pulling out the 
neck feathers from the others, and swallowing 
them. A cure is hard to effect, and unless the 
bird is a valuable one, it is best to kill it at 
once. If, however, a remedy be sought after, 
commence by giving it occupation by scratching, 
&c,, and an entire change of diet. Reparation 
for a time, or by placing among strange birds, has 
been known to cure. If meat has not formed a 
part of the diet, give a little ; but if a regular 
supply has been thrown to them, withhold a part 
or even all. A very small quantity of acetate of 
morphia is recommended by some. Many birds 
from irritation of the skin pluck out their own 
feathers. This may be cured by anointing with 

f rease, or better still with petroleum ointment, 
n other cases, the feathers drop out one by one 
(I am not speaking of moulting). It is caused 
by damp houses and runs, and a disregard 
to general cleanliness, which cause minute 
animalcul® to appear, which eat and bore 
through the feathera until they fail and drop off. 
Add some powdered sulphur to the dust bath, 
and anoint the bird with oil and tuips.— An¬ 
dalusian. 

Constructing- an Incubator. —We should strongly 
advise “Old Rooster” not to attempt to make an incu¬ 
bator, for he would be sure to fail. Incubators may be 
purchased a great deal cheaper than an amateur could 
make them; while in one case we know they would hatch 
chicke iF, but it is very doubtful if any one unskilled in 
the manufacture and working of these machines could 
make an incubator to answer his desires. 

Ashes for Poultry Run.— Ashes, after they have 
been passed through a nne sieve, may be scattered over 
the poultry run, but we give the preference to dry mould, 
road sweepings, or sand, as all of these, are such perfect 
deodorisers. If “ E. 8. W." finds the water hang about 
the run this could easily be got rid of by raising the run 
a few inches above the ordinary level, filling up the 
bottom with old building rubbish or cinder ashes, and 
then covering the whole with earth ; this makes a far 
better flooring than Portland cement, as suggested by 
“Andalusian. I have visited the yards of most of the 
principal poultry keepers in this country, and they are 
far too wide-awake ever to dream of making a floor of 
cement. Dry earth if you please, covered with fine loose 
mould or sand, and the droppings drawn off each morn¬ 
ing with a flue rake. Floors covered with Portland 
cement means corns and bumble feet and the birds' toe¬ 
nails worn down till they bleed.— Chanticleer. 

Disease in Chickens.— We fancy from the symp- 
tons described by an “ Anxious One ” that his IHrds have 
died from gapes; if so, he will find a number of small 
worms in the throat. Or the birds may be suffering from 
an attack of roup, and we are disposed to think it is the 
latter, especially as they emit a white frothy substance 
from the mouth. Remove the birds to a dry warm place, 
wash their mouths and nostrils two or threo times daily 
with warm vinegar ami water, and give them a tea¬ 
spoonful of castor oil every other day. Give warm 
nourishing food. Hard crops often result from an insuf¬ 
ficiency of small stones to assist in digesting the food, or 
a heavy meal of corn late in the day. 

Fowls and Rats.— We are not aware that poultry 
r r; mm* likely to induce rats to visit a plnco, than where 
auy other animals are kept. If com or other food is left 
about, and is within the reach of either mice or rats, 
these very soon find it out, and they very naturally take 
up their abode close to where they find their food. For 
catching rats see the answer to “F. B.” in GardenU fO 
Illustrated of Aug. 30th. 

Croup in Chickens.— What is the host cure for 
poultry that have croup and other diseases ?— J. C. 


Will “ Andalusian ’’ kindly inform me as to the quan¬ 
tity of sulphate of iron to bo given in a half-gallon of 
water for fowls when moulting? also if it should be kept 
in the drinking fountain all the time ?—C. N. G. 


HOME PETS. 


HOW TO TEACH PARROTS TO TALK. 
The grey Parrot will readily repeat any words 
that it hears, provided it does not see the 
speaker, its attention being concentrated upon 
the sounds only. After the Parrot is tame and 
at homo with his master, and has conceived an 
affection (which he is sure to do) for him, then 
there is another and very easy plan of teaching 
it to talk, viz., suit your words to your actions; 
for instance, when attired for a walk wish the 
bird good bye, and when you return say to Polly 
“How do you do ? ’’ allude to the meal that is 
beingprepared, whether it be breakfast or dinner, 
or any topic of the day, such as the weather, Ac. 
Address Polly as if you were speaking to a 
human being. Repeat the sentences upon the 
different occasions, and he will soon say every j 
word at the periods the actions are being per¬ 
formed by yourself or others. 

Parrots seem naturally to form associations 
of ideas—in other words, their memories appear 
to be very vivid, so that the needless repetitions 
of the sentences can be avoided if you refer with 
emphasis to that which is about to go on. 
The more attention in the above matter 
that is paid to Polly the quicker will it 
learn to speak, and the more perfect will 
be its words. Remember to speak in a clear 
voice, for notwithstanding there is an old pro¬ 
verb which says that “Imitation is thesincerest 
flattery,” Parrots painfully prove that this pro¬ 
verb is not strictly true, for their imitation is 
not always flattering. They reproduce vulgar 
tones with a vengeance. I know a Parrot that 
lisps because its owner lisps, and I have heard 
Parrots imitate sounds which are anything but 
flattering to the habits of human beings. They 
imitate most perfectly (without being taught) 
the actions as well as the voices of those they 
are constantly with. Parrots have a very keen 
sense of hearing, so do not fall into the error of 
shouting or bawling to the bird the words you 
wish him to utter. I have found by some years’ 
experience with my Parrot that every varied 
intonation of the voice will be imitated, and I 
will venture to, say that I could tell what were 
the manners of the people a Parrot has been 
amongst just as easily as I can at once judge of 
the parents by the behaviour of the child. As 
Parrots often outlive their owners for more than 
thirty or forty years, they can supply friends 
with recollections of pleasing manners and cul¬ 
tivated speech. It is necessary to procure a 
young bird to educate it up to the above 
standard. It is very easy to judge of a Parrot 
being young or not, young ones being very, very 
small. I tirmly believe that all grey Parrots 
talk, and lately have had the pleasure of hear¬ 
ing a six years old bird speak, for the first time 
too—a Parrot which I had persuaded a friend 
to purchase. He took the bird home and kept 
it m a room where there was very little sun¬ 
shine and where there was not sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity for it to hear or see much going on ; the 
consequences were that it must have been un¬ 
happy. The moment it perceived me sidling up 
to its cage it commence a terrific whirring noise, 
which it sustained for at least ten minutes. 
This performance was repeated whenever any 
strangers appeared. I took charge of the bird 
and placed it in the company of my Parrot. 
The i>lan succeeded admirably, for in three 
weeks my friend’s Parrot had learned all that 
mine had acquired during four years. It was 
easily managed, for when the two Parrots were 
within hearing (not in sight) of 011 c another, my 
friend’s Parrot imitated my bird, and in return 
for such tuition my bird began the whirring 
noise too ; but this I soon stopjicd by covering 
the noisy one over at once. The moment a 
Parrot screams it should be covered over ; do 
not give it the retort courteous by screaming 
back at it in return ; speak gently, have patience 
—it is the secret which will charm Parrots 
into obedience. N. R. G. 


Java Sparrows. — I havq a pair of these, 
one of which, presumably the male, has recently 
moulted, and the new plumago cm his bead u 


entirely black, the white parts having entirely 
disappeared. Is this usual ? What is the best 
food and general treatment for these birds?— 
Cockney Gardener. 

Different Birds in One Cage. —In answer to w. 
Hunt I should recommend a pair of Java Sparrows, 
they are famous guardians of the place and will keetmnj 
refractory members of the aviary in good order, with 
regard to the Love Birds, he may put them in with tl: 
Budgerigars. The latter are not usually addicted to tor¬ 
menting their companions, but some of them will do m 
now and then, and woe to them if they attempt to inter 
fere with the Javas.—A. D’A. 

Sediment in an Aquarium.— What causes a dark 
brown sediment to grow and settle all over my aquarium? 
it is literally covered with it and all plants are also co¬ 
vered. I have cleared It through time after time hut it 
appears to grow rapidly. The aquarium has a wooden 
bottom; do you think this lias anything to do with it 
W. Burton. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


How to Cook French Beans.— It, is 
[ the universal custom in England to slice or qut 
into fillets both French Beans and Scarlet Run¬ 
ners before cooking them. The result of such 
an operation is that half the flavour goes to the 
water ; and it is but natural that many j»eoplc 
should say, as they do, that such vegetables 
have not much taste of their own, and are 
hardly worth eating. If they will take my 
advice, and boil Beans and Runners whole, they 
will come to a very different conclusion, and lmd 
out that Beans have a flavour of their own, and 
a strong one too. Runners and Beans cannot 
be too young; directly the Bean proper begin:! 
to form, and they have what is called a thread, 
they arc too old. There is, how ever, some dii!> 
culty in procuring at London shops Beaus of the 
proper age ; but, like many other luxuries, this 
can always he secured by giving a little more 
money for the Beans, which in that case the 
greengrocer will pick out for you, although he 
may have a strong objection to doing so. The 
fortunate possessors of kitchen gardens, however, 
can easily exercise the pow er of selection them¬ 
selves. Having secured Beans of the right size, 
and nipped off the ends of each, you must boil 
them in plenty of water with a due quantity of 
salt and soda; and, like all other fresh vege¬ 
tables to be boiled in water, they should not be 
thrown in until the water is boiling fast. In 
France to preserve the green colour of the Beans, 
they tie up in a piece of cloth a small quantity 
of wood ashes as washerwomen tie up their blue 
or indigo, and put it into the saucepan while the 
water is getting up to boiling point; but I find 
soda answers quite as w-ell, and wfitli less trouble. 
The Beans should be thrown into cold water 
after they arc cooked ; but this depends upon 
the way they are going to be dressed. The 
principal fashions after wdiich I eat both French 
Beans and Runners are as follows :— 

1. Incorporate with a piece of butter some 
Parsley, Garden Cress, and Chervil very finely 
minced, together with some Pepper and a very 
little grated Nutmeg; put the Beans on a very 
hot dish, and the lump of butter thus prepared 
in their midst; the least bit of Chives, chopped 
very small, may be added to the butter, and the 
Cress or Chervil, or both, may he omitted. 

2. Make a sauce with butter, flour, water, salt, 
Pepper, and Nutmeg. The Beans, which ought 
to have been thrown into a basin of cold water 
when a little more than half done, are well 
drained and put into this sauce to finish cooking. 
At the time of serving, the yolks of one or two 
eggs, with the juice of a Lemon, are added. * 

3. A small quantity of fat bacon and a little 

Shallot are chopped very fine and put into a sauce¬ 
pan ; the Beans, treated as in No. 2, are put in 
when the bacon is melted, and tossed in it till 
they are quite done. Pepper and other condi¬ 
ments to be added ad lib. , and a few drops of 
vinegar are not amiss. < 

4. One or two Onions are sliced very thin, aid 
put into a saucepan wfith plenty of butter; when 
they begin to take colour, put in the Beans, firct 
treated as in No. 2, and then proceed as in 
No. 3. 

Previous boiling is by no means imperative in 
the last two formula;, and I am not quite certain 
fiat a better dish is not produced if the Beans 
are put raw into the bacon or into the butter aid 
Onions. Of course they will require a longer 
time to cook in this way. 

Beans and Runners are also very good if pre¬ 
pared as in No. 2, only with other sauces, sufch 
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as Tomato sauce or melted butter made with 
cream or other sauces.—“ Round the Table.” 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

526. —Watercress in the Garden.— 
1st.—Make a bed of light rich soil on the north 
side of a wall in the open air, and dibble in cut¬ 
tings of Watercress 3 in. apart. Gather when 
long enough for use. A further crop will spring 
from the base if well supplied with water. 
2nd.—A frame or handlight may be placed in 
i partially shady position ; a bed of light rich 
soil 6 in. deep prepared, nnd cuttings dibbled 
in. If watering and ventilation be well seen 
to, a good many pickings will be obtained. 3rd. 
—Prepare a number of G-in. or 8-iu. pots, drain 
them effectually with crocks, and fill to within 
1 in. of the rim with good soil; plant with cut¬ 
tings, and place in a shady spot in a greei - 
house. When well established set the pots in 
saucers and bring to a light position.—E. 

527. —Cucumber Blooms Palling off. 

- Sec answer to question 341. The cause may 
partly ascribed to the long continuance of 
dull weather, too much moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere and no sunshine to balance matters. The 
lowers were either imperfect or too weak to 
perform their usual functions.—H. 

528. —Asters and Stocks for Winter. 
—1 can hold out little ho^xs of any one being 
able to flower Asters and Stocks in the winter, 
as these flowers are so subject to mould and 
damp that the plants soon collapse. If, how¬ 
ever, any one wishes to try it is too late to begin 
this season. Asters should he of the dwarf 
bomjuet or Chrysanthemum kinds, as best suited 
for pots, and should be sown the first week in 
July. The difficulty will be in keeping them 
from bolting off prematurely into flower during 
the hot weather. If that can be prevented they 
may flower at Christinas. Stocks should be 
sown at the same time, and these should be of 
the dwarf pyramidal section, and may include 
several colours. They should be pricked up in 
threes into a 6-in. pot ami kept in a cool place 
until October, when they may be put under 
glass. Some of the intermediate kinds, sown 
in April and kept growiiigon in pots, may also 
flower in the winter.—A. D. 

525.—Bug* on Apple Trees. —Dress the 
I'.irts infested witli soft soap, after which limc- 
W Lsh with well-slaked lime. “ Femdale’s ” re¬ 
cipe of August 9, to which he referred “ T. A.” 
in last week’s nun her, seems to mo to be incom¬ 
plete, inasmuch as he fails to describe what oil 
was used. —Solicitor’s Clerk. 

r>29.— Treatment of Auricula Seed. 
—All kinds of Auricula seed should be saved 
as soon as the pods look hard and brown ; then 
he gathered and laid oil paper in the sunshine 
for a week, and next rubbed out cleanly and 
eown. Do this in a shallow pan filled with nice 
fr.fli pot soil, and mixed in with it a little 
silver sand. Sow the seed on the surface, and 
tpviukle a little more fine soil over it; gently 
p:v.s3 the whole, and then place it in the sun, 
but shaded when the sun is strong ; water with 
a fine rose as required. It will be best to hold 
any seed over till March next and sow then, 
rather than at this late period of the year, as 
under the waning solar heat it will not germin¬ 
ate so freely as in the spring. With careful 
•attention the seedling plants should bloom the 
following year.—A. D. 

532. —Cucumbers not Fruiting.— Over 
luxuriance. Plant in loam only slightly enriched. 
The dull damp season may also have had some¬ 
thing to do with it.—E. 

533. — Renovating Gooseberry and 
Currant Bushes. —Remove a few of the 
worst of the old bushes, but leave the best 
till young bushes can be got into bearing. These 
should be planted in November. Three-year-old 
plants from cuttings are best. The most use¬ 
ful shape is to have them on single stems 1 ft. 
iflean, tne bush forming a sort of basin to admit 
air into the centre. Varieties. —Gooseberries 
(preserving): Champagne and Red Warrington; 
large kinds : Companion, Crown Bob, London, 
bellow Boy, Surprise, White Eagle, Queen 
^ictoria, Criterion. Red Currants : Dutch and 
R'«l Grape. Black : Lee’s Prolific, Black Naples, 
nuite: Dutch, White Cherry.—E. H. 
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537. —Neglected Fruit Trees.— Do not 
be too free with the knife, nor yet permit any 
one else. Study every tree carefully before 
pruning; then remove those branches that cross 
each other and are so much crowded that no 
reasonable mind can entertain a doubt about 
the necessity for thinning. An eye can also 
be had upon the shape of the trees, to have 
the heads well balanced. This will lx> enough 
for one year. Do the pruning when the leaves 
fall.—E. H. 

538. —Edging for Kitchen Garden.— 

Dead edgings are best for kitchen gardens. 
Hard-burned bricks do admirably and look 
neat. Tiles of a slate colour can be obtained 
in Staffordshire which are excellent for the 
purpose. All live edgings harbour insects more 
or less. I have used House Leeks for the 
purpose and find them less troublesome and in 
every way less objectionable than lk»x. When 
once established all that is required is to keep 
the edgings from becoming too wide by re¬ 
moving offsets occasionally or when necessary. 

539. —Pansies and Dahlias for Show. 
—Nothing can be more misleading than to 
give such lists as desired, as without doubt 
half-a-dozen persons would give diverse ones. 
All Dahlias are so good that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to name the best, especially as they vary 

[ much in diverse soils and places. Obtain from 
a nurseryman twelve fine selected kinds, stating 
the purpose required, and leaving the selection 
to him ; this is by far the wisest plan. Do the 
same with Pansies, as just as good sorts arc 
got as would be the case if specially named, 
none the less so that some that produce the 
grandest blooms as shown by the trade growers 

| are not of robust constitution, and would, in 
the hands of an inexperienced grower, soon 
die. Ask for twelve kinds fine for exhibition 
and of robust habit; and this will prove far 
wiser than specially naming twelve kinds, some 
of which may after all be of doubtful quality. 
—A. 

541. —Cucumbers Rotting off. — Cu¬ 
cumbers often rot off in the way stated by 
“J. H.” when planted in very light rich soil. 
The plants under such conditions seem to lack 
the stamina to produce perfect fruit, and some 
kinds are more troublesome than others. The 
Telegraph is an excellent variety for home use, 
and never, so far as I have seen, behaves in 
this way. The remedy is to plant in turfy loam 
pressed firmly together, and top-dressing fre¬ 
quently with the same kind of material. Early 
in the season, if the fruit damps off, fertilise 
the blossoms.—H. 

542. —Fruit Trees for Clayey Soil.— 
Plums and Pears. The following is a good selec¬ 
tion of varieties : Plums, Kitchen—Victoria, 
Autumn Compote, Goliath, Pond’s Seedling, 
Magnum Bonum, Prince of Wales ; Dessert— 
Transparent Gage, Green Gage, Washington, 
Kirke’s Golden Drop, Blue Imperatrice. Pears — 
Beurre d’Amanlis, B. de Capianmont, B. Diel, 
B. Easter, Doyenne du Comice, Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Jargonelle, Knight’s Monarch, Mario 
Louise, Ne Plus Meuris, Seckel, Winter Nelis. 
Trench and deepen the ground as much as possi¬ 
ble, and if the situation be wet and cold, run a 
drain, 4 ft. deep, down the front of the border, 
and plant on stations.—E. H. 

545.—Phlox Drummond!.—I find a 
rather poor or sandy loam best for these plants, 
using plenty of liquid manure when showing for 
flower.—H. L. 

- Plants of the taller forms of Phlox 

Drummondi easily get drawn under glass, and 
once drawn, can never be re-dwarfed. Still all 
the common kinds grow tall under any culture, 
and in the open air must be pegged down to 
make the plants neat and regular. There are few 
kinds that do not grow 12 in. in height, and if 
drawn even taller. If pinching is practised, 
probably the plants will not flower at all. There 
is a very nice dwarf compact bushy strain of the 
Phlox Drummondi known as Compacts nana, or 
Heynholdi; the plants naturally are close and 
bushy, and make capital pot or bedding plants. 
There are several hues of colour, and although 
the blooms are not so fine as are those of the tall 
section, they are not wanting in form and 
beauty. These plants will make capital beds, 
and indeed rant amongst the most effective 
flowering bedding plants we have seen this sea¬ 
son.—A. D. 


546. —Asters and Stocks for Exhi¬ 
bition. —- The best Asters are the Victoria, 
Pa;ony flowered, and Quilled kinds. All are 
tall ; that is, grow to a height of about 15 in., 
and produce flowers of the finest quality if the 
strains be good. The Victorias are tasselled or 
recurved flowers ; the Paeony kinds have in¬ 
curved or globe-shaped blooms ; and the Quilled 
kinds have round quill-likc petals. The heeds 
should lx? got from some reliable seedsman, to 
ensure high quality. Of Stocks for summer and 
autumn exhibition the best are the fine pyrami¬ 
dal kindB, all of which are of compact growth, 
well suited for pot culture, and when exhibited 
should Ixj pulled from the ground, aiul shown 
singly in stands or bottles. There are quite a 
dozen diverse colours of these, all very charming; 
some having woolly foliage, and others glaucous 
leaves. These, like Asters, prefer a rich deep 
soil, and are very fine indeed, if grown as their 
merits deserve.—A. D. 

547. — Pruning Gooseberries and 
Currants. —The pruning of these is best de¬ 
ferred until the latter part of winter or just be¬ 
fore they commence to swell the buds. Goose¬ 
berries require a good lot of young wood left in 
nearly its whole length, as they bear the finest 
fruits on the young wood, as do also Black Cur¬ 
rants, cutting out a proportionate quantity of 
weakly branches. Red and White Currants 
bear best spurred in quite close, leaving the lead¬ 
ing shoots a little longer until the desired height 
is attained. The best time for planting is from 
October until February, the earlier the better 
after the foliage drops.—J. G. 

- Remove them in November. In pruning 

Gooseberry and Currant bushes, first cut off all 
branches that are drooping on the ground ; then 
take out all dead shoots, if any, and open out 
the centre of the bushes by removing all that 
cross from one side to the other ; and finish off 
by going regularly over the bushes, and thinning 
out all weakly shoots where too thick. But as 
birds are frequently troublesome in winter, and 
the frost often destroys the young fruit if the 
bushes are thin of wood, it is best, if good regu¬ 
lar crops are wanted, not to thin too severely. 
Prune in autumn, and if birds are numerous, 
dress the bushes with lime-water syringed on.— 
E. H. 

- Prune them in the spring, cutting the 

shoots down to three eyes, leaving the middle of 
the trees well open ; also cut out all crosspieces. 
These should be removed in autumn.—J. B. 

548. —Blue Garden Flowers.— Hardy 
oercstnials—Anchusa italica, Anemone apennina, 
lentian, Campanula carpatica, and many others. 
Forget-me-nots Beveral kinds, Eryngium amc- 
thystum, Hepaticas double and (jingle, Onipha- 
loides verna, Hyacinths, Periwinkle. Half- 
hardy perennials—Salvia patens, Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, Hydrangea. Annuals—Neino- 
phila insignis, Love in a Mist, Browallia data, 
Larkspur, Lupins, Convolvulus major, Pim¬ 
pernel.—C. W. 

- Gentiana Acaulis, Lithospermum pro¬ 
stratum, blue bedding Pansies, such as Blue King 
and Blue Beard, Salvia patens, hill Aconites, or 
Monk’s-hood, are a few of the best blue hardy 
flowers. Shades of real blue are very scarce, not 
only in all hardy flowers, but also in florists’ and 
tender plants. In climbers the well-known 
Clematis Jackmani gives the nearest approach 
to blue in its section, and the Ceanothus 
azureus amongst others.—A. 

549. — Planting: Hollies.— The best time 
to move Hollies is just before growth begins in 
spring, when the buds are fit to burst forth, but 
yet have not actually moved. Before the roots 
are touched the branches should be tied up to 
the main stem, as near as can be done without 
injury ; then commence at the bottom and v ind 
hay-bands round at short intervals, so as to 
secure all the branches. Obtain some flat bas¬ 
kets like those used by nurserymen to pack 
plants in. Each basket should bear some pro¬ 
portion in size to tho tree it is to receive, ami be 
a little larger than the ball, so as to allow for a 
packing ot litter round the roots. Plenty of 
litter should be used round and above the ball. 
When well packed in the basket the plants may 
be moved safely any distance.—E. 

550. —Making’ Soil.—I once knew a man 
who made himself a little garden on the top of a 
rock, and carried all the soil up in a basket. 
And if “K. K.” could skim the surface from tlm 
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mountains, and convey it to his garden, it would 
very much improve it; and if, in addition, he 
could find a bed of clay, and work in with it to 
make his gravelly soil more holding, he would 
soon have an excellent plot of land. In the 
meantime, until the mountain can be skimmed, 
every bit of waste of every kind should be 
treasured up, and all manure that can be laid 
hold of, and above all things do not forget the 
clay, if come-at-able.—E. 

- There are some plants that cannot be 

grown in a satisfactory condition without peat 
and silver sand, and chief among these are hard- 
wooded Heaths; but I have seen the usual 
winter-blooming Heaths well grown without 
peat or silver sand. The chief use of sand is to 
secure porosity, and this can be obtained in 
various ways without it. Charcoal broken fine 
and mixed with the soil is a good substitute ; 
so also are bricks, and I have used coke in a 
similar manner. “Necessity is the mother of 
invention.” Leaf-mould that has been well pre¬ 
pared in a heap for eighteen months or two 
years is a very good substitute for good peat, 
and is often better than inferior peat, and many 
plant3 commonly grown in peat would do as 
well, or better, in pure maiden loam made from 
the top 4 in. of an old pasture. “ Crux ” might 
obtiin his sand from the river bed or bank, and 
make his peat from the tree leaves.—E. H. 

551. —Carnations Dying off.— An ex¬ 
cessive damp has, no doubt, induced rot in 
the stems of the plants, but it is possible that 
some grub has got settled in around the base 
of the growth, and has eaten off the bark, and 
thus killed the plants. Search for this, and if 
no evidence of such damage is found, it will 
probably ariso from the damp. It is well to 
make layers every summer from the young 
wood, as by that means not only is the main¬ 
tenance of the variety assured, but the stock 
is increased, and these young plants produce 
the finest bloom the next year. It is not yet 
too late to make layers, selecting the best 
growths and taking off a few leaves near the 
base; nick the underside of the stem with a 
sharp knife, and then so cover it over with soil 
mixed with sand that the wound shall remain 
slightly open. From this roots will presently 
come, and next spring young plants formed.— 
A. 

552. — Stephanotis in Winter.— Inreply 
to J. Ingall, p. 397, I have kept the Stephanotis 
in robust health in winter in a temperature of 
from 45° to 50 3 and it flowered stronger and bet¬ 
ter than those wintered in a stove temperature. 
Of course with a low temperature less moisture 
at the root is advisable.—J. G. L. 

-This will do kept at 55° in the winter.— 

J. B. 

553. —Blight on Apple Tree.—Wash 
the trees with brine in autumn or early spring. 
—F. A. 

-Root prune the Apple tree about the end 

of September by opening a trench 4 ft. from 
the trunk on one side, and work up to within 
2 ft. of it, cutting back all strong roots, but 
saving as many of the smaller ones as possible. 
Perform the same operation on the other side 
next year. Attack the blight of white aphis at 
once by smearing the places with oil, as recom¬ 
mended by another correspondent, or cold water 
applied forcibly will dislodge it. In any case 
perseverance is necessary, especially in summer 
as soon as the insects make their appearance. 
In winter remove 3 in. or 4 in. of the surface 
soil and replace it with fresh.—E. H. 

- The tree is suffering from a species of 

bug, nearly allied to a loathsome parasite. The 
white substance is a web the female spins round 
her eggs, her dead body remaining on the top 
as an additional protection. This is a very 
troublesome pest, as it breeds fast, and not only 
sucks the sap of the tree, but induces an un¬ 
healthy growth of weak shoots near the punc¬ 
tures. The young only walk in a very young 
state, and once having chosen their position re¬ 
main fixed ; their legs grow, but seem incapable 
of motion. They are very difficult to see until 
the white substance mentioned appears, as they 
assume the exact colour of the plant they are 
feeding on, and are mistaken for natural excres¬ 
cences. Remove with a blunt knife, and destroy 
as many as possible, and paint the trees tho¬ 
roughly with Gishurst compound to prevent its 
reappearance.—J. D^ , * 
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554. —Slat© Boxes for Windows.— 
Our slate boxes for ordinary siied windows are 
made of slate slabs $ in. thick ; the sides are let 
into a small groove cut in the bottom and end 
slabs, and they are then screwed together with 
stout screws let in with a drill. Holes should 
be drilled in the bottoms to provide for drainage, 
and they may be pronounced indestructibly as 
they will neither rust out nor wear out.—J. G. 

- When slate is used unprotected, with 

the laminae placed perpendicular, frost will act 
upon it—more especially when kept in a moist 
state, as it most likely would be if used to re¬ 
tain plants—and it will fray or split. The thick¬ 
ness should be not less than J in ; drill the holes, 
plug with wood or lead, avoid using force to 
drive the screws. The holes in the outBide bar 
or slab should be the same size as the screws, 
leaving the inner one as the matrix. Why 
not use wood, and cover it with small pieces 
of virgin cork ? It is less clumsy and weighty, 
and not so expensive, and it can be easily re¬ 
moved every three years or so, and the cork 
may be used again. 

555. —How to Form a Rockery.— 
To imitate Nature in its various details is at all 
times difficult; artistic rocks may be portrayed, 
but to build them to avoid detection is another 
matter. What materials has a “Constant 
Reader ” at hand ? flint, scoriae, or what has he 
got ? If he has nothing he should buy some 
coke in large lumps. The ground-work should 
then be planned, not less than 4 ft. from the 
wall, against which should be thrown the 
foundation in a slope to the height required in 
proportion, not forgetting to mingle with the 
rough at the bottom plenty of brick-bats and 
other such material. Next get a pailful of thin 
Portland cement and water, into which the 
coke may be dipped, and quickly lay the front 
line of foundation in the most irregular and un- 
artistic manner possible, avoiding straight lines ; 
raise this about 1 ft., draw the earth forward, 
solidate it where the next line is to come, and 
build on according to taste in whatever number 
of steps may be required, taking into considera¬ 
tion that the quicker it is done the better. 
Avoid arches ; cultivate roughness, and bear in 
mind that the growth of the plants will, if given 
the soil in which they mostly delight, soon 
cover, and the quicker the better, all your ar¬ 
tistic work. Avoid shells, quartz, or anything 
that will lead the mind away from the reafobject 
in view, viz., giving each plant the position 
it most delights in, that is, the use of a 
rockery. 

556. —Sawdust for Improving Soil.— 
Unless the sawdust is well charred before being 
applied it will do more harm than good. If the 
ground is not well drained throw out the soil to 
a depth of 3 ft., then fill in with. 1 ft. of brick 
rubbish or cinder ash and replace the soil over 
this, mixing therewith wood ashes, rotten 
manure, and, if procurable, road-scrapings. The 
latter always containing a good mixture of sand 
greatly assists to lighten clayey soil. — Solicitor’s 
Clerk. 

-Sawdust, like all other vegetable sub¬ 
stances, may be usefully employed in the im¬ 
provement of heavy land. It is best to lay it 
in a heap for twelve months before using it, 
especially if there are fruit trees growing on 
the land, as, if used in large quantities fresh, it 
may generate fungus. I have used it when quite 
old and decaying for growing plants in pots 
mixed with turfy loam. Many soft-wooded 
plants grow well in it. Sawdust also makes an 
excellent mulch in dry seasons, afterwards 
working it into the land.—E. H. 

557. —Soil for Plants.—I have always 
found Cocoa-nut fibre and river sand (the latter 
is easily procured this season, on account of 
heavy rains, from the banks of any of our rivers) 
a very good substitute for peat and silver Band. 
If not near a river, the fine sweepings of a 
country road will do almost equally well, for 
some plants better.—H. B. 

559.—Herbaceous Plants from Seed. 
—If a good display of flowers is required next 
year the list should not be confined to purely 
herbaceous plants as it is too late in the season 
to sow many of the beat for good results next 
year, but many of the hardy annuals if sown now 
flower well during the following year ; also bien¬ 
nials and Perennials might be sown, some Antir¬ 
rhinums, Aquilegias, Aubrietias, Canterbury 


Bells, Candytufts, Clarkias, Delphinium formo- 
sum and Chinensis digitalis, Iberis sempervirens, 
Lathyrus latifolius, Lupins, Myosotis dissitiflora, 
Pentstemons, and Potentillas. These do not re¬ 
quire warmth, merely the protection of a few 
evergreen branches in severe frost until they get 
established.—G. 

-It is too late now to sow seeds of herba¬ 
ceous plants to have them in bloom next year, 
with rare exceptions. Pansies, for instance, may 
be sown now, but these do not exactly represent 
the sorts desired. If Sweet Williams, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Pentstemons, Pinks, and Carnations, also 
perhaps Delphiniums, are sown now and kepr 
growing on in a cold frame all the winter, aii 
will bloom more or less, but several of these 
are simply biennials. Polyanthus, Arabia, Au¬ 
brietias, Alyssum, Anemones, Double Pyre- 
thrums, Phloxes, with many kindred things, 
should be sown early in the spring to make 
strong blooming plants for the succeeding year. 
A few roots or bulbs, as the case may be, of 
many of the best herbaceous plants obtained 
from a nurseryman will give bloom far earlier 
and with better results than seedlings. Such 
grand things, for instance, as the autumn Japan 
Anemones just now coming into bloom cannot 
be raised by seed, but are propagated by divi¬ 
sion of roots.—D. 


5G0.— Scab in Potatoes.— If “B. W.” 
cannot plant on fresh land let him have it 
thrown or ridged up roughly in winter. In March 
when the surface is dry, give it a heavy dressing 
of lime (fresh air-slaked) and soot mixed, and 
fork it in. He might kao scatter a little along 
the drills when the Potatoes are planted just 
previous to covering.—H. 


- Ridge the ground up roughly in winter, 

“■‘ving it a good dressing of lime or soot.— 
A. 


- If “B. W.” has applied coal ashes to 

the soil in which his Potatoes were planted, 
cither fresh or mixed with the manure, he 
will probably have no farther to Beek for the 
cause of the scab.—E arlie Yorke. 


563.—Climbers in Pots for Balcony. 
—Under such conditions the growth of plants 
even of the hardiest kind must be most difficult. 
The pots should be lrrgc and so placed that the 
plants when well established can be well fed 
with water. The best forms of the Honeysuckle 
are the Japanese and the common hardy Red¬ 
skins. Of Clematis, the old common White, 
and one or two of the new spring-blooming sec¬ 
tion. Cheap sorts, Passiflora cerulea, Jasminum 
nudiflorum and fruticans, Virginian creeper, 
strong growing Ivies, Forsythia suspensa, Lv- 
cium afrum, the African Tea tree, Everlasting 
Peas, &c.; these mixed in the summer with 
Canary creepers, Convolvulus major, Climbing 
Tropaeolums,Sweet Peas, &c.,should giveanexcel¬ 
lent effect. It would be difficult to advise better 
treatment than plenty of pot room, good fresh 
loamy soil, and plenty of water with a pinch of 
guano or Clay’s fertiliser in it when the plants 
are well established.—D. 


564.—Flowers for Bouquets.—Of an¬ 
nuals, Asters, Stocks, Marvel of Peru, various 
kinds of Everlastings, Sweet Peas, Indian Pinks, 
Mignonette, &c. Of biennials, Queen Stocks in 
colours, Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Blue 
Corncockle, Pentstemons, Myosotis of kinds, Can¬ 
terbury Bells, &c. Of Perennials, Saxifraga 
granulate, fl.-pl., Iberis coriefolia, Pinks in 
colours, Clove Carnations, Spring Anemones in 
sorts, Double Pyrethrum, Japan Anemones. 
Phloxes in colours, Achillea Millefolia, Double 
Rockets, Giant Thrift, Violets, Cheiran thus Mar - 
shalli, Double Wallflowers, Scilla peruviana in 
several colours. These, with an abundance of 
Roses, will furnish good material for bouquets, 
and the more grown the more to gather. Car¬ 
nations and Pinks specially are in season capital 
bouquet flowers.—A. D. 

566. —Fuchsia Buds Falling. —It is a com - 
mon mischance with the Fuchsia to shed its buds 
when kept in a room. They flower best where 
there is an abundance of air, and yet not too 
much exposed to the sun. At this time of ll.c 
year the Fuchsia will thrive best outside the 
window, and may then be taken in when frost 
comes and it requires shelter for the winter. No 
doubt a state of the atmosphere, that is dry, 
somewhat stale, and lacking all the freshness 
and Bweetness that is found in the pure fresh 
air outside, such as is found in all rooms moreor 
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less, is the primary cause of the buds falling. 
The plants may also be too dry at the roots, or, 
quite as bad, be kept too moist.—A. D. 

575.— Cropping a Town Garden. - 
Fruit trees and Strawberry plants as named will 
most probably do better than Roses. As the 
London soil is usually varied to agreat depth and 
there is considerable tendency on the part of the 
roots of fruit trees to go deep, it would be well 
to have the Apples worked in the Doucin or 
Paradise stocks, and the Pears on the Quince 
stock. These produce a mass of fine fibrous 
roots, and do not as a consequence go so deep. 
All fruit trees that root deeply throw out large 
quantities of summer wood that has but to be 
cut away in waste. AVhat is wanted is fruit 
buds, and these are specially produced on the 
stocks named. If the soil is hard and has not 
been moved, then trench 2 ft. in depth before 
planting, but do not add too much manure; fruit 
trees do not require it. The sorts had better 
be left to the judgment of any good nurseryman. 
—A. - 


CULTIVATION OF HYACINTHS. 

We have just received from Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons, the Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading, their 
annual autumn catalogue of bulbs, seeds, &c. 
It contains lists of all the best kinds of hardy 
and tender bulbs suitable for both large and 
small gardens. Its pages are profusely illus¬ 
trated, and it is bound in illuminated covers, 
and it contains many valuable hints as to the 
culture of the different winter and spring flower¬ 
ing plants offered in the catalogue ; and as the 
book may be had gratis and post free every one 
having a garden might possess a copy of it with 
advantage. Some of the articles arc so practical 
that we extract the following :— 

The Hyacinth. —This most valuable of 
early flowering bulbs is of so accommodating a 
nature that it may be flowered in a variety of 
ways by very simple modes of treatment, and 
may be employed as a hardy, rough-weather 
plant, for the garden border, or a grand exhibi¬ 
tion and conservatory plant, at the will of the 
cultivator. The bulbs may be planted any time 
from September to the middle of December, 
with the certainty of their flowering well, if 
properly cared for; but the prudent cultivator 
will plant them as early as possible in the autumn, 
and so manage them afterwards as to secure the 
longest possible period of growth previous to 
their flowering. They may be forced to flower 
at Christmas, but the more slowly the flowers 
are developed the liner in the end will they be. 
To obtain good bulbs is a matter of the utmost 
importance, and it may be useful here to remark 
that the mere size of a Hyacinth bulb is no 
criterion of its value—nor, indeed, is its neat¬ 
ness of form or brightness of appearance. The 
two most important qualities are soundness anil 
density. If the bulbs are hard and heavy in 
proportion to their size, they may be depended 
on to produce good flowers of their kind. The 
bulbs of some sorts are never large or handsome, 
while, on the other hand, many sorts partake 
of both those qualities in an eminent degree. 

Cultivation in Pots. —It is not neces¬ 
sary to employ large pots, or pots of a peculiar 
shape for Hyacinths. There is nothing better 
than common flower-pots, and in those of 60 
size (3$ in.) single bulbs may be flowered in a 
most satisfactory manner. The pots usually 
employed are 48 size (5 in.) and 32 (6 in.), the 
last named being required only for selected bulbs 
grown for exhibition. We advise the use of 
*mall pots where Hyacinths are grown in pits 
and frames for decorative purposes, because they 
can be conveniently placed in ornamental stands, 
or packed close together in baskets of Moss, 
when required for the embellishment of the 
drawing-room. A rich light soil is indispensable, 
and it should consist of at least one-half of good 
rotten manure, and the remainder turfy loam, 
with a liberal allowance of sharp sand. The 
mixture should be in a moderately moist condi¬ 
tion when ready for use. When small pots are 
employed, one hollow crock must suffice, but 
48 and 32 size pots must be prepared in the 
usual way, with one large hollow crock and a 
little heap of smaller potsherds or nodules of 
charcoal over it. Fill the pots quite full of soil, 
and then press the bulb down into it, and press 
the soil down round the bulb to finish the opera- 
bon. If potted loosely thay^will not thrive; 
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if potted too firmly they will rise up as soon as 
they begin to grow and be one-sided. Finally, 
to quit this pai-t of the subject, they should be 
nearly covered with soil, except when grown in 
small pots, and then they must be only half- 
covered, in order to afford them the largest 
possible amount of root-room. When potted, 
the coolest place should be found for them, and 
they should not have a drop of water, unless 
they go absolutely dry, until they begin to grow 
freely, and are in the enjoyment of full daylight. 
The pots may be roughly stored in a dark cool 
pit, or any out-of-the-way place, where neither 
sun, nor frost, nor heavy rains will affect them ; 
but it is advisable to plunge them in coal ashes 
or tan, and cover them a few inches with the 
plunging material. As to their removal, there 
are k two matters to consider. They must be 
taken out as wanted for forcing, and they must 
be taken out when they push tneir flower spikes 
through the plunge material, as they will do if 
they remain in the bed until spring. The culti¬ 
vator must be guided in respect of their removal 
from the bed by circumstances, but when they 
are removed, a distinct routine of treatment 


growth and poverty of colour. If liquid manure 
is employed at all, it should be used constantly, 
and extremely weak, until the flowers begin to 
expand, and then pure soft water should bo 
used instead. It matters not what is the parti¬ 
cular constitution of the liquid manure, but it 
must be weak, or it will ao more harm than 
good. The spikes should be carefully tied to 
neat stakes in good time, and a constant watch 
kept to see that they are not cut or bent, as they 
rapidly develop beyond the range allowed them 
by their supports. When done flowering remove 
the flower stems, and keep the plants in frames 
supplied regularly with water until the leaves 
die down ; then lay them on their sides in a dry 
sunny place, with their heads to the north, for 
about ten days ; then shake them out, rub off 
the roots and clean them up, and store in a dry 
place. 

Cultivation in Glasses.— It is of little 
consequence whether rain, river, or spring water 
be employed in this mode of culture, but it 
should be clean, and of a kind not likely to 
become offensive. Fill the glasses sufficiently 
full that the bulbs will nearly, but not quite, 



Hyacinths growing in perforated vases. 


Hyacinth in glass fitted with wire support. 


must be observed, or the flowering will be un¬ 
satisfactory. For a short time they mustbeplaced 
in subdued daylight, that the blanched growth 
may acquire a healthy green hue slowly, and 
they must be kept cool in order that they shall 
grow very little until they have acquired a 
healthy colour. The floor of a cool greenhouse 
is a very good place for them when first taken 
out of the bed, and cleaned up for forcing. 
Another matter of great importance is to place 
them as near the glass as possible as soon as 
their green colour is established,, and to grow 
them as slowly as the requirements of the case 
will allow. If to be forced early, allow plenty 
of time to train them to bear a great heat, taking 
from bed to pit and from pit to cool-house, and 
deferring as long as possible placing them in the 
heat in which they are to flower. Those to 
bloom at Christmas should be potted in Sep¬ 
tember, those to follow may be potted a month 
later. If a long succession is required, a suffi¬ 
cient numbershould be potted every two or three 
weeks to the end of the year ; the latest potted 
will, of course, flower in frames without the aid 
of heat. In any and every case the highest 
temperature of the forcing pit should be 70 J ; to 
go beyond that point will cause an attenuated 


touch the water, and place them at once in a 
dark, cool place, that they may be encouraged to 
send their roots down into the water before they 
begin to expand their leaves. When the roots 
are growing freely, bring them from the dark to 
the light, in order that their leaves and flowers 
may be developed in a healthy manner without 
being attenuated. Provide supports in good timo; 
let them have as much light as possible, with 
an equable temperature. They are often injured 
by being kept in rooms that are at times 
extremely cold, and at others heated to excess. 
Those who grow Hyacinths to perfection in 
glasses must remove them occasionally as 
circumstances may require, to prevent the injury 
that must result from subjecting them to rapid 
and extreme alterations of temperature. It is 
not desirable to introduce to the water any 
stimulating substances, but the glasses must be 
kept nearly full of water by occasionally 
replenishing as it disappears. If the leaves 
become dusty, they may be cleansed with a soft 
brush or a sponge dipped in water, but particular 
care must be taken not to injure them in the 
process. 

Daylight in Workshops.—Chappuis’ Patents.— 
09, Fleet Street.— [Advt.] 
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Culture in Beds.—The Hyacinth will 
grow well in any good garden soil, but a light 
rich soil will suit it best, and the position of the 



stand in a bog during the winter. It is advisable 
to plant early, and to plant deep. If a rich 
effect is required, the bulbs should be C in. 
apart, but a good effect may be produced by 
planting 9 in. apart. The time of blooming 
may be to some extent influenced by the time 
and manner of planting, but no strict rules can 
be given to suit particular cases. Late plant¬ 
ing and deep planting both tend to defer the 
time of blooming, but there will not be a great 
difference in any case, and as a rule the late 
bloom is to be preferred, because less liable to 
injury from frost. The shallowest planting 
should ensure a depth of 3 in. of earth above the 
crown of the bulb, but generally speaking they 
will flower better, and a few days later, and 
come up better bulbs after flowering, if covered 
with full G in. of earth over the crowns when 
planted. The Hyacinth is so hardy that pro¬ 
tection need not be thought of, except in 
peculiar cases of unusual exposure, or on the 
occurrence of an excessively low temperature 
when they are growing freely. In any case, 
there is no protection so effectual as dry litter, 
but a thin coat of half-rotten manure spread 
over the bed is to be preferred in the event of 
danger being apprehended at any time before 
the growth has fairly pushed through. 

As the bulbs may be taken up and dried off as 
soon as the leaves acquire a yellow colour, the 
beds will be vacant in time for the ordinary 
summer bedders, so that the brilliant display of 
the spring may be immediately followed by 
another, equally brilliant perhaps, but in cha¬ 
racter altogether different. When grown in 
beds, Hyacinths do not require water, or sticks, 
or tics ; all they need is to he planted properly, 
and they will take care of themselves, until the 
cultivator lifts them to appropriate the ground 
to other plants. 

Miniature Hyacinths.— These charming 
little sparkling gems are invaluable for baskets, 
bowls, and other elegant contrivances which are 
adapted for the choicest decorative purposes. In 
quality they arc excellent, the spikes being sym¬ 
metrical, the flowers well formed, the colours 
brilliant. But they are true miniatures, 
growing about half the size of the other kinds, 
and requiring less soil to root in. They will 
flower well if planted in a mixture of Moss and 
charcoal, kept constantly moist, and covered 
with the greenest Moss, to give to the ornament 
containing them an elegant appearance. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


N. B .~You can build a greenhouse of the size you 
mention at the back of your house, provided it does not 
obstruct the light or air from neighbours’ gardens. If 
you make It a fixture, it of course Incomes the property 
of the landlord; hut if built so that it can be removed 
without disturbing the soil r or its being attached to any 
brickwork, it remains your property. 

Striking Cuttings.— J/.—The plan you name is 
perfectly practicable. 

Wych Elm — Twickenham.— The botanical name of 
this is Ulmus montana ; it is the Scotch Kim. It derives 
Its name Wych on account of its twigs having formerly 
been employed os riding switches to ensure good luck on 
the journey. 


Planting Box Edgings.— J - . if.—The best time for 
this work is during mild weather in February or March. 

Osmunds regalis on Bookwork.— J.U .—This 
Fern will succeed well on a rockwork which only has the 
sunshine on it in the afternoon, provided it has plenty 
of sandy, moist soil to grow in 

Pruning Wistarias.—/. L.— See Gardening 
Illustrated, August 23 (p. 370). 

Weeds as Manure.—//. White — These if placed 
in the middle of a l>cd of fermenting leaves or manure 
may bo converted into manure. If they are dug into tin- 
ground without any preparation they must be buried at 
least 1 ft. deep. 

Tree Onion.— Homo time ago enquiries were made 
in Gardening Illustrated for bulbs of the above. I 
have some which I can spare. Editor has my address. 

Fruit Trees in Light Soils.— Iffnoramu *.—Fears 
and Apples will grow fairly well in light soil for a time. 
Dwarfs are best adapted for Buch a soil. Make it as firm 
as possible. You can get all you ask for at any good fruit 
and Rose nursery. 

Transplanting Hardy Jasmines.— A. Ii — 
Autumn is the best time for this operation, but it may be 
performed in spring if desired. Any good nurseryman 
will supply you. 

//. W r .—If you well dry the seeds and keep them in 
paper bags till next year they will grow well enough, no 
doubt, but it will not be wise to trust wholly to them. 

J. G. //.—Apply to Mr. Nichols, the Poplars, Merton 
Abbey, Surrey. 

Watering Plants in Conservatories. - lion 
often should plants be syringed? and is it not better to 
syringe than to water them at the root? What difference 
as to syringing should be made in summer and winter? 
-M. O. [Syringing plants will no more satisfy their 
wants with regard to food than a bath will supply the 
wants of a human being. Water at the root 9 when the 
plants need it, which may easily be ascertained by tap¬ 
ping the side of the pots with the knuckles. If dry a 
bell-like sound is produced ; if wet, no sound at all. By 
a little practice any one may soon find to a nicety when 
a plant is dry. Plants not in flower, Buch as Camellias, 
Ac., may be syringed overhead once a day in hot weather, 
but plants in flower should only be very slightly dewed 
over. In winter syringing must be discontinued.] 

R. J. McK .—Apply to any good London nurseryman. 

Questions. 

f»77 — Spring Flowering Plants to be Sown 
now.—Will any reader tell ino the names of a few per¬ 
manent plants, the seeds of which may be sown this 
autumn for spring or summer flowering? Also if there 
are any seods of climbing plants suitable for walls, that 
would come up In spring ? Would it do to sow now Nas¬ 
turtiums, Convolvulus, Canary Creeper, Ac.? Also will 
soino one give me the names of some perennial climbing 
plants, the seed of which may be sown now ? Is October 
or November a good month in which to plant Jasmine, 
Honeysuckle, Virginian Creeper, Ac. ?— ALICE, Liverpool’. 

578 -Heating a Greenhouse. -I have built a 
greenhouse after the instructions to “Screwdriver." I 
have a small iron stove, used to warm workshops. Will 
any oue inform me if the use of it inside the house 
(burning coke) would be injurious to plants generally ?— 
Nemo. 

579.—Treatment of Pampas Grass.-I have a 
plant of Pampas Grass, which has been growing in its 
present situation for the last fifteen years ; for the last 
few years, instead of pulling oilt the old blades and flower 
stalks as we used to do, we have simply cut them off ; the 
appearance it now presents is that of a large tuft, with a 
hollow centre of dead stalks aud ends of biadea Is this 
as it should be ? if not, should we revort to the old course 
of pulling out the stalks, Ac., or what course should we 
adopt ? I may add that the foliage this year is luxuriant, 
and the number of flower stalks greater than ever — 
SOLAEItON. 

6S0.— Bug on Vines.—I havo a Vinery, the Vines 
in which were last year all more or less attacked by the 
Vine bug. The Vines were at once cleaned and scraped, 
and the crop was very small. This year these pests are 
evidently increasing, and a large number of the bunches 
of Grapes are infested with them. What means ought I 
to take to get rid of them?— A Regular Subscriber. 

581.—Rain-water Pipes for Heating —Can any 
of your readers tell me if rain water pipes will do instead 
of the ordinary hot-water pipes ? I have a quantity by 
me and wish to put them up if they will answer, but am 
cot sure if they will stand the heat.—H. Baxl. 


582 — Lilium auratum after flowering.— How 

should the bulbs grown in pots be treated after blooming? 
Also how preserved through the winter ? 

583.— Moving Grape Vines —what time of the 
year is best to move a full-grown Grape Vine, and is it 
likely to live after being moved?—G. It. 

5s4.— Creeping Fig (Ficus repens).—Will any of yonr 
readers give me some information as to the treatment > r 
Ficus repens? It is now in a large pot; I repotted i: 
froia a small one as the leaves dropped. It is in a 
sunny window which is almost alwajs open, but it doc . 
not seem to thrive.—ALICE, Lieerjtool. 

585. -Peach-house and Vinery in Winter.-L 
it best to throw open n Peach-house and Vinery during 
the winter or keep it closed and a little heat ? and als-j 
how long will a Vine bonier last without being enlarged ? 
It lias four young Vines in it, and it is 12 ft. long, 3 ft. 
wide, and 3 ft. deep.— F. Warkham. 

5S0.— Roses and Clematis for Borders. - Which 
is the best and most constant blooming white or light 
Rose, also the best and freest blooming scarlet Rosy m 
peg down on a south border ? We also want a light and 
dark Clematis to run on log9 of wood on a north-west 
l*>rder; which are best suited for the purpose and con¬ 
tinue longest in bloom ?—Rosebank. 

587 — Passiflora ccerulea.— Will this grow well 
exposed to severe north gales if trained to a porch ?— 
R. J. McK. 

r.S8 —Blooms of Scarlet Runners dropping 

off. —My beans keep blooming in a very prolific manner 
but dropoff before the pods form; can any of your readers 
suggest the cause aud the remedy for same?—S olicitor's 
Clerk.. 

589 — Climbers for Trellis Work —I have just 
had about 40 ft. of Trellis work erected to divide my 
flower and kitchen gardens, aud as oue side face* tl> 
house I wish to cover it with hardy flowering cliniKrs. 
as it would look exceedingly pretty from the In ms--. 
Would auy of your readers kindly inform me if PassiiL ia 
Corulea and Clematis will succeed on it, or what ot!.< r 
climbers would do well? The open side of trells* 
faces the south-east, in north Warwickshire.— Passion 
Flower. 

500.— Bees Eating Roses —Having a couple of 
small Mankind Mel Roses in my greenhouse which havo 
had nearly all the leaves destroyed without my being able 
to discover the cause. I have kept a good look-out lately 
ami on Sunday last I found a bee busily engaged cutting 
out large pieces from the sides; aftercarefullyrolllng then 
up.it carried them away between its feet. Can I put a 
stop to the destruction which is going on ?—H. P. 

591. — American Blackberries.— Which are the 
best kinds of American Blackberries for a northern cli¬ 
mate, and where can they be procured ?—H. J. H. 

592. — Heating a Fern Case — Outside my window, 
which faces due N.E.. I have a small Fernery and 1 am 
anxious to preserve tne Ferns during the winter. The 
only warmth they receive is from the room when the 
window is open, which is not often the case. I s^all feel 
obliged for a plan for warming it, by lamp or otherwise. 
The dimensions of the Fernery are 2 ft. deep, 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, and 3 ft. broad—F. W. O. 

593 . —Gooseberries and Currants in Pota 
Will you oblige by telling roe whether Gooseberries and 
Currants will succeed well grown in pots, as recom¬ 
mended for other fruits, and u so, what sorts should be 
cultivated, and where I could get them ?—T. R. G. 

694. — Good Sorts of Vegetables.— Will readers 
of Gardening Illustrated kindly give names from 
time to time of vegetables which tney have proved to 
be worthy of growing in a garden? The Little Wonder 
Pea was recommended lately. Such a Pea, combining 
dwarf habit, quantity, and quality, is sure to make iu 
way.— Earlie Yorke. 

695. — Culture of Spinach Beet.— I do not often 
see this vegetable named in Gardening Illustrated. 
Has it any merits? if so, will any one state them ? Also 
time to sow and gather, and if one sowing will suffice 
for two seasons ?— Earlie Yorejs. 

69fl.—Hardy Flowers for Beds.—I have a bed 
partly filled with Tritomas, Anemone japonica (white!, 
Rudbeckia Newmani and Sedum spectabile; what other 
autumn-flowering perennials would harmonise with 
these ? 

697.— Soils for Wistarias.—How should a bed at 
the foot of a wall be prepared for a Wistaria? 
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TE BBS’S UNIVERSAL FU Nil GATOR. 

For Greenhouses, <tc., 
3s. find 4s. 6d. each ; 
> j rj —. -v small size for Frames, 
r* , 'A . > ~ 'n, 3s. each (packing ex- 

' (Z A tra). A11 who wis ^ to 

1 ^ >v v ^ cultivate plants sue- 

j h ll ”* 1 * 

MCiUJa 1 EHLU UULL JUolOJj J N0> jjgpfc (J ) 


THE BEST FLOWER ROOTS 

l*MSuttons’3§g 

Autumn 

Catalogue 

IS NOW READY, 


NEIGHBOURS' IMPROVED 
CO IT AGE BEEHIVE, 

As originally 
Introduced by 
Geo. Neighbour & 

i 

X working three 


ON APPLICATION. 


STUTTOrCTS’ 

FORCING BULBS 


With Illustrations, one Volume, 8vo, ISs., cloth, hand¬ 
somely bound. 


FOR EARLY PLANTING. 


By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

"For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
and instructive book than this."—Time*. 

"■With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a wholo than strangers."— 
Athenaeum. 

London: Macaulxan & Co., Bedford Street; 

The Gauden Office, 37, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Early White Roman Hyacinths, 

t Fine white blossoms, deliciously fragrant, 

3s. per dozen, 21s. per 100. 

Early Double Roman Narcissus, 

28. 6d. per dozen. 

Early Paper-White Narcissus, 

2s. 6d. per dozen. 


The Orchardist 


THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON FRUITS IN TIIE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A correspondent says:—" I like your ‘Orchardist’ 
much better than any other English hook on the subject. 
Yours contains three times the matter at one-third the 
price." Another says “ Everybody here in this Apple 
district quotes you always as the * Oracle on Fruits,' ami 
refers to your invaluable and well-thumbed * Orchardist ’ 
with proud confidence. We all, especially the Clergy, beg 


The Queen's Seedsmen, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses. Narcissus, Iris, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, and other Flower 
Roots, from Holland. 

M U. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

. AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., every Monday, Wednesday, ami 


Rev. E. J. Silverton’s Remarkable 
Remedies. 

A LL SUFFERERS from DEAFNESS, 

NOISES in the KARS <kc., as well as those suffer¬ 
ing from INDIGESTION and general BROKEN-DOWN 
HEALTH, should at once send to the Rev. E. J. SILVER- 
TON, B.M., Albert House, Park Street, Nottingham, for 
his “ HEALTH ADVOCATE," which will be sent free. 
Aurinl Cure for Deafness, in boxes at 2s. 9d. and 11s., of 
all Chemists. 


T C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

• ) . SCIENTIFIC, anil NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 17G0. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


New and Revised Edition, with additional Woodcuts 
crown 8vo, 12s., 

ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 

GARDENS. How they may be Grown in all Parts 
of the British Islands. With Illustrations of Rock 
Gardens, Natural and Artificial. By W. Robinson, 
F.L.S., Founder and Editor of The Garden. 

By the same Author, 

The SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden, with illustra¬ 
tions of all the finer Plants used for this purpose. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 7a 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


the fuvour of your determining for us the right names of the 
Apples despatched to you. . . . Eagerly shall we all 

be on the look-out for your obliging reply, snapping at it 
with as much interest as we always do at any articles or 
notices in The GARDEN, whenever is appended at llio 
foot the name of J. Scott." 

The above are samples of letters which are constantly 
being sent to the author. 

3s. 6d. free by post. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 

By C. W. QUIN. 

Trice 2s. Qd. 

A LL familiar with a garden know that 

one of the chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in tills way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col- 
lectiou, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of "Garden 
Receipts.” Great pains have been taken to make the 


From the Author, or from The Garden Office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 


\J 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck Goose), 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6s. (kl. per sack, 6 Backs 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous Peak—6s. per 
Back, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand-Is. 9d. per bushel, 16s. half- 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, <fcc. Write for free ITice List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMY i'll, 1U, CaatteSfc, Bndell St., Long Acre, W.C 


By CHARLES BALTET. 

Ill initiated. Price 3s. Gd. 


R RIMERS AROMATIC 

OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pino and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Euukne Kimmel, Perfumer, 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; anil 
24, ComhflJ, ^.ondon. 


Specimen of Illustrations. 

Loudon ; The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
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T EA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING <fc CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 


Seasonable Delicacy. 


Monthly Parts, 0d ; post free, 8d. 


Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way 
in all eases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this w ay, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c., &c. 

p G. VAN TUBERGEN, Haarlem, 

V_y. Holland.—Wholesale Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs 
will be sent free on application to Messrs. R. Silberrad 
& Son, 15 Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 

Ferns a Speciality; 

F OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Q TICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

O CORK, and ever}' Garden Requisite. 

BLACKITH & CO., Cox’s Quay. Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 

No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 

TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, <fec. Of all Chemists, 6d. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigrmore 
_Street, London. _ 


BACK NUMBERS.-All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


ORTICULTURAL GLASS.—Boote 

. & Millson. Lead and Glass Merchants, 04, City 


Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS. —The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


GARDEN TENTS. 

Improved Garden Tents, 6 ft. diameter, 5 ft. 6 in. walls, 
in box complete, plain 50s., Btriped 60s 

GARDEN NETTING, 

Id. per square yard. SCRIM, TIFFANY, SHADING, «tc. 

JOHN EDGIXGTON <fc CO., 48, Long Lane, West Smith- 
field, London. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

pAS CONSERVATORY BOILER— 

vJT Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 lOs. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd., East Brixton 


LECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 


JLU PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed.,1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations.— Dale Jk Crampton, 4, Little Britain, E.C. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the follow¬ 
ing rates :— 

Per Year . 6s. 6d. 

Per Half-Year. 3s. 3d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, l£d. 


JUDSON’S GOLD PAINT. 


For Re-gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 
For Gilding Lamp Stands and Gas Fittings, 
For Renewing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, Silk, or Leather, 
For Gilding Wing Feathers, 

For Artistic Cabinet and Basket Work, 

And for a Thousand Useful and Dome3tio 
Purposes. 

Sold bj Lit.'mists and Stationers. 


a lSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and ot her blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is , 
3s., ana 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM VOR 
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BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED HIS ANNUAL IMPORTATION OF 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 

and other BULBOUS ROOTS, in fine condition. Early Orders are respectfully solicited. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


* CATALOGUES containing: a Select List of the above are now ready; also of New Plants, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, &c , gratis and post free to all applicants. 

VICTORIA & PARADISE NURSERIES, UPPER HOLLOWAY, N. 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ECONOMIC HOT-WATEE 
No 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and al 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping,/- 
£4 12s. 0d. 

For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside. Loi 


APPARATUS. 

I We guarantee the 
*» perfect working of 
m these Apparatuses; 
being of the simplest 
,, form they cannot get 
- — ^r yaiSv out of order. Will 
burn through the 
night without atten- 
jfe §§§§* tion, and are exoeed- 
WM&r ingly economical and 
effective. 


for One Year, commencing 


rsajppuf 

I CISTERN 


for which I enclose 


Name 


Address 


ICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.H.S. 

Seed Merchants & Horticultural Decorators, 
128-9 , ZHUGKEI HOLBQBP T, W-C- 

Every one possessing a garden should write for 

DICK RADCLYFFE *L CO.'S Illustrated Catalogue of 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 87, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to — “ The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 


Gratis and post free. 

Seeds, Plants, Ferns, Garden Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations 
Fern Cases, Window Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening and every 
Horticultural Requisite. 


sd for the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 37, Southampton Street, Etiand, London, W C. 

(Machined bv Brook* A Foun t * 1 ’ ,? v ' 
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CURCULIGO RECURYATA. 

This plant is one of the most graceful of 
those generally grown for indoor decorative 
purposes, and it so nearly resembles some of 
the Palms in habit that it might easily be 
mistaken for some member of that family. 
As a table, vase, or window plant it has 
few equals. It is a plant which sells readily 

advantages. There is also a variegated 
variety of it, which we now figure, but this 
is more tender; indeed, it is a question if 
ever it will be appreciated as much as the 
green-leaved form. The Curculigo is in¬ 
creased by means of offsets, which are 
thrown up from the roots of old plants. 
These are tom off, placed singly in small 
pots, and plunged in a brisk hotbed ; when 

the green and variegated varieties grow 
well in an ordinary warm greenhouse; 
and, in order to exhibit their foliage to 
the best advantage, it should be carefully 
sponged occasionally with clean soft water. 
When the pots are full of roots plants of 
the green variety will be benefited by a 
little pinch of Standen’s Manure or Clay’s 
Fertiliser applied occasionally, or a little 



in the market, but at present it is rather 
scarce. It will, however, in time probably 
be one of the most extensively cultivated of 
ornamental-foliated plants. Its leaves are 
beautifully recurved, bold, and striking, and 
well-grown plants of it in 6-in. pots, fur¬ 
nished with from six to ten leaves, make 
admirable subjects for voces, dinner-table, 
and similar decorative purposes. Its en¬ 
during properties coiut^ute one of Us chief 

Digitized by CjOOfilC 


well rooted they are potted, after which 
water (overhead and at the roots), heat, and 
air are all that are required in order to in¬ 
duce the plants to grow rapidly. In eighteen 
months excellent specimens are obtained, 
and sometimes in much less time. Any 
good soil, well drained, suits the Curculigo, 
but rich fibry loam mixed with leaf-mould 
or rotted manure and a little road or silver 
sand makes the best compost for it Both 


weak liquid guano or other manure water. 
These stimulants must not, however, be ap¬ 
plied to the variegated form, as they would 
in all probability cause its beautiful variega¬ 
tion to disappear. Plants of the Curculigo 
used for room decoration should, if conve¬ 
nient, be occasionally moved into a warm 
frame or greenhouse to recruit their health 
and give them a stimulus to further with¬ 
stand the confined air of the room. 

Original from 
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ANNUALS FOR THE GREENHOUSE IN . 
WINTER. 

Every one who has a greenhouse likes to have 
it as cheerful looking as possible during the win¬ 
ter and spring, and no plants aid more at these 
seasons in rendering such structures gay than a 
few pots of well grown annuals. Although not 
the showiest, the favourite amongst these is 

Mignonette, which is always welcome, and 
doubly so during the dull seasons of the year, 
when there are so few sweet-scented flowers to 
gratify us in that respect by their presence. Mig¬ 
nonette, however, is by no means an easy plant.] 
to grow, for though it is almost a weed out of 
doors, it is somewhat “unify” in pots, and ama¬ 
teurs and others who have not had much expe¬ 
rience in cultivating it in that way often expe¬ 
rience some amount of difficulty in getting it into 
a satisfactory condition. The most frequent 
causes of failure are insufficient drainage, and as 
a natural result too much wet at the roots, from 
which no plants suffer so quickly, and from whose 
ill effects none recover more slowly, than that 
just named. This is more particularly the case 
during its earlier stages, a time when great care 
is required to keep it healthy and growing. The 
finest pots of it I ever saw, that is for the size 
they were in, were prepared as follows: First of 
all, they were well drained by having £ in. or so 
of finely broken crocks placed in the bottom, over 
the large one covering-tile hole, and on the crocks 
a sprinkling of Sphagnum for the purpose of keep¬ 
ing them clear. Next came a pinch of soot and 
pigeon manure, after which the pots were filled 
firmly with rich fibry loam, and the seed sown 
thinly over the surface, and slightly covered with 
finely sifted soil. Theadvantage in placing such 
highly stimulating manures low down, is that the 
plants do not feel their influence till they require 
such help, which is when they have filled the pots 
with roots, and are coming into flower ; and as 
they do not want much water in winter, assist¬ 
ance cannot be afforded them very frequently in 
a liquid form, but when the soil is dry it should 
always be given. By shifting the plants and 
affording plenty of root room, gigantic specimens 
may be prcK T A />ed ; but although these are fine in 
their way, they are not so useful for general de¬ 
corative purposes as those of a moderate size ; 
G-in. or 8-in. pots are quite large enough to con¬ 
tain from three to five plants each, which if 
stripped once, and the laterals trained by being 
staked out, form fine masses, that come in ad¬ 
mirably for window embellishment, or for fur¬ 
nishing a quantity of bloom for cutting. For the 
next two months or so the best place to grow 
Mignonette is a cold frame, where the lights can 
be withdrawn by day and tilted by nignt, so as 
to give plenty of air to prevent it from drawing 
up weakly. In winter no situation suits so well 
as a shelf near the glass, either at the ends of 
the house or up in the roof, where there is free 
ventilation, it ncing very impatient of much con¬ 
finement. Reseda odorata, the common kind of 
Mignonette, is now eclipsed by several new varie¬ 
ties, the best of which is Mile’s Hybrid Spiral, 
that produces spikes of bloom of great length, and 
is of a fine strong robust habit, which renders it 
very suitable for pot culture. 

Browallias. —Although not very showy, 
Browallias are valuable for winter work, their 
light sprays of lovely blue flowers being a great 
ornament to any bouquet. Except the beautiful 
little Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissitiflora), I 
know of nothing so choice to work in with Garde¬ 
nias, Eucharis, double white Primulas, or other 
pale blooms that require a bit of colour to set 
them off, and were they not worth growing for 
many other uses, they would l>e quite so for the 
above-named purpose alone. The most floriferous 
is B. elata, but the more recent introduction, B. 
Koezli, has larger and finer blossoms, and pos¬ 
sesses the best habit for pots. For cutting, how¬ 
ever, 1 prefer the old sort, and it has the addi¬ 
tional recommendation of reoui ring less heat, but 
to do either well they should not l)e kept in a 
lower temperature than from 50° to 55°, or they 
quickly show signs of distress. To get them 
strong before winter sets in they cannot now be 
sown too soon, and to prevent any disturbance 
or check to their progress when up, the best way 
is to put three small pinches of seed triangularly 
close to the sides of some 3-in. pots, that the 
plants w’hen singled out may be shifted on into 
others as soon as they require more room. The 
object in growing thepi in that wawis that being 
of spare, fragile Habit ^th^v ijesktogether, 


and make a finer display should they be wanted 
for vases, for table decoration, or the embellish¬ 
ment of rooms. A light, rich, vegetable soil con¬ 
sisting of about three parts of leaf-mould to one 
of fibry loam, suits well to pot them in, as in that 
their roots ramify freely, and being loose and 
open it admits of quick drainage, and allows 
them to be well plied with liquid manure, which 
enables them to keep up a succession of flowers. 
Any ordinary frame wdiore they can be shut up 
early and pushed on by being syringed will an¬ 
swer for the next two months, after which a 
temperate house will meet their requirements 
best for the winter. 

Schizanthus. —The variety of these known 
as S. papilionaceus always attracts much notice 
on account of the great resemblance their many 
spotted flowers bear to beautiful butterflies with 
outspread wings, and as they arc of very easy 
cultivation ana last a considerable length of time 
in bloom, I can strongly recommend them to any 
one who wishes to keep up a rich display in the 
spring. A packet of seed will yield plants that 
vary very much in the colour of their blossoms, 
for, like Balsams, Cinerarias, Ac., they are very 
sportive in their character, and to keep up a fine 
strain the best only should be selected and saved. 
S. retusus Grahami likewise yields very hand¬ 
some flow’ers, in form greatly resembling some of 
the choice Orchids, many of which they quite 
equal in their rich markings. Where it is de¬ 
sired to have them in early, seed should be sown 
at once, and again for succession at the turn of 
the year. So serviceable are they for general 
decorative purposes that w r e are seldom without 
them, but have them in all stages, as even in the 
height of summer they are among the best plants 
for keeping a house gay that any one can 
cultivate. Like most annuals they delight 
in a rich, moist soil, and require abundant 
supplies of water and liquid manure when 
flowering. 

Rhodanthes. —These are never seen in 
anything like the state of perfection, or are half 
so charming to look at, as when grown in pots, 
their delicate pink, satiny blooms requiring to be 
elevated to show them off to advantage. They 
are, therefore, admirably adapted for window 
boxes or shelves, where they are brought more 
on a level with the eye, and are very telling in 
groups of Primulas, Tulins, Hyacinths, and 
other forced bulbs. The best way to manage 
them is to sow in pans filled with fine soil, which 
should then be kept close under glass till they 
germinate. As soon as they arc large enough to 
handle prick them off into 3-in. pots, placing five 
or six equidistant in each, after which set them 
in a close frame and shade for a few days to give 
them a start. A light, airy shelf in a warm pit 
or house is the best place to winter them in, they 
being very susceptible of damp, and therefore in 
watering them care should be taken not to water 
them overhead or keep them too wet at the roots. 
At the turn of the year when there is more life 
and movement in vegetation they will l>ear their 
final shift into G-in. pots, and from that time on 
it is necessary to keep them growing without 
check till they attain the desired size, the ten¬ 
dency of Rhodanthes being to produce bloom 
prematurely as soon as the sun has much power, 
and causes the shoots to become hardened. In 
a young state they are very subject to green fly, 
for which they must be watched and gently 
fumigated directly the insects appear, or they 
speedily do irreparable injury. I have tried 
varioussoils and find peat or leaf-mould and loam, 
with a sprinkling of rotten manure, to be the 
l>est for potting, in which, if kept open by sand, 
they grow away freely. 

Stocks of the Ten-week kinds form admir¬ 
able pot plants, and are largely grown in that 
way to supply the London market, and yet it is 
very remarkable that they are seldom seen ex¬ 
cept in beds and borders in private gardens. For 
amateurs and others who like to have gay win¬ 
dows ami have not much convenience by way of 
glass to keep up a supply of plants, these Ten- 
week Stocks come in particularly handy, as any 
frame from which frost is excluded suits them 
perfectly, if they only get plenty of light and air 
to prevent them drawing or becoming infested 
with mildew, to which their leaves are particu¬ 
larly subject. As it makes its appearance on the 
under sides the only way to stop it is to hold the 
plant sidcw’ays and dust the parts affected with 
sulphur, which destroys the parasite at once. The 
proper time to sow for winter is the end of July, 


but good plants may yet be grown if the seed is 
got in at once. 

Godetias. —Last spring I saw some fine 
specimens of Godetia, with which I was much 
struck, for though common enough in borders 
during the summer, they were new' to me at that 
early season, and at once showed what a desir¬ 
able acquisition they are for the greenhouse. 
The most beautiful is G. Lady Albemarle, that 
has flowers as large as some of the kinds of Hibis¬ 
cus, with richly coloured petals, the inner part of 
which is as gloBsy looking as satin. It is seldom 
that plants bearing such large blooms are very 
free, but the Godetias are an exception, for more 
floriferous plants cannot be, and as their habit 
of growth is so close and compact, they are well 
adapted for pots. Being very hardy, they do 
best plunged out till late in the autumn, when 
they can bo taken in and wintered in any cold 
frame. 

Nemopbila insignia should not be for¬ 
gotten, as it is quite unapproachable in the fine 
shade of blue of its flowers, and though old, 
there is nothing equal to it for suspending in 
small baskets, or for use as a front edging in 
stands, where its trailing branches soon droop 
over and cover the sides. Many others might 
be mentioned, but those above enumerated are 
the most desirable, and with them greenhouses 
may be rendered much more attractive than they 
usually are during the dull months of the year. 

S. D. 


TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

The Tea varieties of Roses that have been out- 
of-doors since spring, and which are intended to 
open their buds under glass, when taken indoors 
must not have any allowed to remain on them 
that are likely to open sooner than they are 
w’anted. The flowers of the Tea sorts come on 
very quickly after they are once formed, but the 
pinching off must be done with discretion ; it 
must not be continued too long, or the flowers 
will be necessarily late. The kind of weather 
which we get through the autumn will to a con¬ 
siderable extent determine the treatment which 
the plants need in the above matter, the object 
with them being to furnish flowers so as to fill 
up the gap that occurs between the latest blooms 
produced by the Tea vaiieties on open walls and 
the first that come in from forced plants. They 
should not be housed sooner than the weather 
renders protection necessary, but they ought not 
to have the soil too much saturated by rain ; if 
they could have a few loose lights placed tempo¬ 
rarily over them they would keep them right and 
render it unnecessary to take them indoors, un¬ 
less there was danger of their suffering from 
frost. On the appearance of mildew or aphides, 
means should at once be taken to destroy them, 
as whatever injures the foliage reduces the 
blooming capabilities of the plants accordingly. 
Roses in pots intended for forcing should also 
be kept quite clear from the pests just named, 
and they should not be allowed to have the soil 
soured by too much water. Hardy plants when 
in pots will not bear without injury the soaking 
from rain that they can withstand when then- 
roots have free scope in the open ground. 
Where Roses are looked for regularly—and 
there is no time of the year at which they are 
more acceptable than late in the autumn, when 
flowers are scarce—there should always be a good 
piece of wall planted with the stronger-growing 
Teas. I prefer a south-west or west aspect for 
the purpose ; under such conditions, where the 
plants are attended to with water in summer 
and kept free from insects and mildew, with the 
protection of a few mats or canvas on frosty 
nights, a supply of flowers can often be kept up 
in moderately favourable localities until near 
the close of the year, and the trouble is far less 
than that which is frequently taken with plants 
that give a much less return. In houses in which 
more or loss of the Roses are planted out, they 
are often, after their blooming season is over, 
left for a time to almost take their chance ; but 
when the foliage is allowed to become a prey to 
mildew and insects it is so much the sooner 
re ndered useless to the plants, through which 
they are correspondingly weakened, whereas if 
a little labour is bestowed upon them they will 
amply repay it. T. B. 


Perpetual Carnation La Belle.— The 
sweet, pure white flowers of this Carnation ara 
invaluable for cutting, and a very easy, expedi- 
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tious way of working up a stock is to put in the 
cuttings or pipings now under a handlightat the 
north side of a wall or fence of any kind, where 
it will be cool and shaded. If a large number 
are required a frame and lights will answer as 
well. Make a bed 6 in. in depth, of fine, light, 
rich soil in the frame, press it down moderately 
firm, scatters little sand over the surface, water, 
and leave it for an hour or two to settle and 
drain. Dibble the cuttings in 2 in. apart; keep 
the soil in the frame in an equable state as to 
moisture, occasionally dewing the tops of the 
cuttings over with a fine-rosed pot during hot, 
dry weather, and every cutting will root, and be 
fit to pot up by the end of September. Pot into 
small pots singly, and place on a shelf near the 
glass in the greenhouse, and pinch back any 
strong shoots till they are potted into the bloom¬ 
ing pots in spring, or as may be necessary. I 
like to place five plants in an 8 in. pofc, or a 
larger number in a 12-in. pot, to make large 
specimens. They may also be grown singly in 
6-in. pots, but they are not so effective. Most 
of the Tree or Perpetual Carnations may be 
planted out in summer and be lifted and potted 
in autumn. But I have always found this kind 
to do best when grown altogether under glass, 
and it will stand a high temperature if the j 
plants have plenty of light. I think it best to J 
strike a lot of young plants annually, selecting 
the strongest and healthiest cuttings available, 
as young plants produce the largest flowers.— 
K. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


How I Grow Cucumbers.— I made a 
strong box, 12 in. by 10 in., and 0 in. deep. I 
nailed laths across the bottom for drainage, and 
two transversely to keep it off the floor. I pro¬ 
cured Bomo old loamy turves, which I chopped 
up very fine ; after crocking the bottom 1 in. I 
put the coarsest of the soil at the bottom, then 
some a little finer. Lastly, with the remainder 
I mixed some old manure (rabbits’ and fowls’ six 
years old) and sand, making into a heap about 
ti in. above the level of the top of the box, in the 
centre of which I place my plant, about the 
miildle of May, training it up a cane for about 
15 in. I nip the leading 3hoot back ; it soon 
breaks, when I remove all shoots but three; 
these I lead along the roof, and stop as they 
show fruit. I thus grow many and very fine 
Cucumbers in a very limited space, seldom cut¬ 
ting under 18 in. in length. This year I selected 
the Manchester Improved. On first planting I 
use tepid water, afterwards, when in full growth, 
rain-water, alternating it with liquid manure, 
composed of soot and fresh fowl manure. I put 
a good piece of lime into the tub to destroy the 
many insects, so called, that are generated by 
the new dung. Syringe well the underside of 
the leaves daily in the morning, and water well; 
do not make believe and tickle the surface with 
a drop—the Cucumber is a thirsty plant. 
I kuow much has been said about watering 
or sprinkling the underside of leaves, but it is on 
that side that aphis and other vermin most do 
congregate. Early in the season when damp 
and cold I light my paraffin stove (of which I 
will give you a description anon), for a short 
time; it is then I grow Cucumbers successfully, 
in a very small house, only 8 ft. by 5 ft., and 
4* ft. high.—A. H. L. 

Rotation of Crops.— A good means of 
keeping ground in good heart is by following a 
judicious rotation of cropping. It is bad manage¬ 
ment to grow the same kind of crops repeatedly 
on the same spot, and therefore the crops must 
he made to change places every year. The pro¬ 
portion of crops to the whole garden and to each 
other is a material affair for the consideration of 
the cottager. That crop which remains longest 
in use, and which, consequently, is most service¬ 
able in a family, will, of course, command the 
greatest share of the ground. In all cases, 
Potatoes will have, undoubtedly, the preference, 
not only because they are a good substitute for 
bread, but because a safely-secured winter- 
store of them is of the greatest importance. 
Supposing, then, that the principal part of the 
ground is occupied with Potatoes, the remainder 
will receive those that are the next valuable as 
eatables, namely Cabbages and their varieties, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Onions, Turnips, common 
Beans, and, above most of 
ful rough Runner Kidney 
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extremely useful. There is one circumstance 
which every manager of a garden, especially 
those who are confined toa limited spotof ground, 
should ever be well aware of—and that is, the 
practicability of having a constantly recurring 
succession of crops on the same piece of ground. 
This is a practice which farm or rural labourers 
in general are but little acquainted with, though, 
when judiciously planned and executed, it is of 
the greatest advantage. Mixed crops are allow¬ 
able in cottage gardening—for instance, a sprink¬ 
ling of Radish and Cos Lettuce seeds may be 
sown with the Onions, and when the Radish and 
Lettuce are drawn, being ready for use, the 
Onions suffer no injury. Broad Beans are some¬ 
times planted at the same time and in the same 
drill with Potatoes, and without any very 
visible damage to the latter crop. But, in order 
to keep the ground in full employment, all the 
crops, that is, the standing crops, must be sowed 
or planted in drills or rows, with the intention 
that before the first crop is off, another shall be 
put into the intermediate spaces to follow in 
succession. This is quite practicable with all 
the Cabbage tribe, or with any other kind of 
vegetable which may be used m any stage of 
their growth. Of this description are the 
Cabbage, Savoy, Onion, and Lettuce, &c. ; and 
when such are planted alternately with others, 
which must stand to acquire full perfection, the 
first may be used out of the way as soon as they 
press injuriously upon the second. In this way 
many more useful vegetables may be raised on 
a given portion of land than by the old-fashioned 
custom of sowing broadcast, only one patch of 
each of the common sorts occupying the ground 
for the whole summer. Even the Onion-ground 
may be planted with Cabbages just before the 
former are fit to pull, which plants, whether 
Savoys or Common Cabbage, become fine use¬ 
ful stuff before Christmas. This constant routine 
of cropping and re-cropping may be considered 
as out of the power of an amateur to perform ; 
but, whether he may have time or not, it is 
highly proper that he should be made acquainted 
with every practical matter which he may en¬ 
deavour to turn to his advantage. 

Growing: Leeks under Trees.— Very 
useful Leeks may be successfully grown under 
and near trees that do not overhang the ground 
too much. There is no need to dig the ground 
deeply, as the roots of the trees keep the soil suf¬ 
ficiently open. Loosen the surface soil about 
6 in. deep. When the plants have become strong 
in the seed bed, transplant them under the trees 
in dibble holes 6 in. deep, 6 in. apart, and 9 in. 
or 10 in. between rows. Give a drenching water¬ 
ing to wash a little soil into the holes. The drip 
from the trees will afterwards gradually fill up 
the holes and blanch the Leeks. Give liquid 
manure once a week when the plants are grow¬ 
ing, and earth ipa little at the end of autumn. 
If very large Leeks are required do not neglect 
to plant a row in the open. Those under the 
trees are capital for soup.— Earl if. Yorke. 

Dwarf Ulm Savoy.—I recommend this 
Savoy for quick-hearting, flavour, and compact¬ 
ness. It contrasts favourably with Dwarf curled 
or Drumhead, which make a good spread cf 
leaves.— Evrlie Yorke. 

Trenching: and Manuring:.— When a 
person enters upon the tenancy of a piece of 
ground, whether it be an old enclosure or a new 
allotment, he should, in the first place, resolve 
to trench the whole plot, unless it f has been 
very recently done. This, however, he need 
not think of doing all at one time, because he 
will find it more convenient for him to do it 
piecemeal; for, at whatever time he may get 
possession, it behoves him to see what may be 
done on the instant in the way of getting some 
kind of crop on part of the ground, and for 
which simple digging may suffice. The trench¬ 
ing, however, should always be kept in mind, 
and executed as opportunity allows, and imme¬ 
diately cropped. Trenching is useful to the 
most shallow-rooting plants; and for deep-rooting 
kinds it is indispensable. It deepens the staple, 
and renders all subsequent operations more easily 
performed ; it buries weeds and a weedy surface, 
turning what is useless into the food of succeed¬ 
ing crops. Trenching not only allows a greater 
range for roots, and permits the sinking away 
of heavy rain from the surface, but m dry 
weather allows the ascent of moisture from 
below to keep the loose surface more moist. 
The depth to which trenching may be done de¬ 


pends on the natural depth of the staple, ani ? 
on the nature of the sub-soil, or underlayer. If 
the latter be pure gravel or strong clay, too 
much of these must not be brought to the sur¬ 
face at once, unless the clay be of that kind 
which falls to powder by the action of the 
weather. If the sub-soil as well as the surface 
be loam, there is no fear of trenching too deep, 
even as far as 2 ft. ; and, in respect of a clay or 
a gravelly undersoil, though not brought to the 
surface, the bottom of each trench should be 
deeply broken up with the mattock, in order to 
movo and deepen the staple. Whatever the 
nature and character of the staple may be, it is 
certain that all and every description may be 
improved. Manuring as frequently as possible 
assists and betters every kind of land. Clay is 
improved by any lighter kind of earth or de¬ 
cayed litter, or sand, ashes, and the like; be¬ 
cause these break the tenacity or toughness of 
the clay, and render it easier to cultivate, and 
allow the roots of plants greater scope, besides 
admitting a freer passage to both air and rain¬ 
water. 

Lifting Potato Crops.— This year Pota¬ 
toes, like other crops, were late in making their 
growth, which was at its height when the disease 
suddenly struck them. The American Rose and 
other soft, heavy-cropping sorts were quite leaf¬ 
less in a few days, and many of the tubers were 
more or less affected according to the nature of 
the soil; the heavier and more retentive as re¬ 
gards moisture the worse they are. Early Kid¬ 
neys, such as Veitch’s Ashleaf, although checked 
in growth, have not become so badly blighted, 
and the latest crops of Regents and Victorias 
have continued to grow, although the haulm is 
partially affected, and must, therefore, check 
and reduce the amount of crop; but as far as 
lifting crops with the view of saving them from 
disease is concerned, there is little to be gained, 
as if the disease is in them, although not per¬ 
ceptible, they will be sure to rot, whether lifted 
or left in the ground. I find the Victoria Regent 
to resist the attacks of the disease and to keep 
healthy in the haulm the longest of any of our 
main crop varieties.—J. G. 


Goal-ash Walks. —Good, sound, dry 
walks are a necessity in all garden grounds, in 
order that the work necessary in them may be 
carried on with comfort during all weathers, and 
although there is nothing like good gravel for 
walks in pleasure grounds, it frequently happens 
that, from the difficulty of getting gravel in 
quantity within a reasonable distance, the 
kitchen garden walks have to be made of what¬ 
ever is most abundant. After trying all sorts of 
materials in different counties, it was found that 
nothing makes a better path than ashes. The 
way in which we use them is to form Grass 
verges 1 ft. wide and about 1 ft. deep. In the 
bottom of the walk are put brickbats, s/:ones, or 
other rubbish. On these a good layer of clinkers 
is spread, and broken down tolerably fine, when 
a good coating of sifted coal ashes is spread 
evenly over the surface, and rolled down. These 
form one of the pleasantest paths on which to 
walk, wheel, or cart that it is possible to have. 
Weeds are not troublesome, for the material has 
been cleansed by passing through the furnace, 
and if a few seeds blow on to the surface and 
germinate, they can be easily removed.—J. G. 

Rain Gang:©. —Procure at any ironmonger’s 
a cylindrical vessel of brass or zinc ; zinc would 
be cheapest and answer equally well. Into this 
cylinder a funnel with its tube bent fits tightly ; 
the diameter should be 8 in. and the tube about 
1 in. in length. The object of the bended tulie 
is to prevent evaporation taking place from the 
surface of the rain, collected in the gauge. The 
mode of measuring the amount collected is by 
procuring another cylindrical vessel or measure 
which is exactly 4 in. in diameter and 1 in. deep. 
This, when quite full, will just contain an amount 
equal to the deposit of an inch of rain as col¬ 
lected in the 8-in. gauge. Parts of an inch can 
be measured by plunging a rule perpendicularly 
to the liottom of the measure, the portion 
wetted by the water being the decimal part of 
an inch required. Thus having made a rule 
exactly 4 in. in length and divided it into two 
equal parts and each division into ten others, a 
measure is obtained which will read off the hun¬ 
dredth of an inch. Thus the rule 4 in. long 
represents 1 in. of rain fallen, the score at 
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twenty-five or 1 in. represent* a fall of a £ in., 
and so on. Cost from 2f. Cd. to 3s. 6d. zinc.— 
T. Hodson. 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 

THE CELERY FLY. 

(TEPHRITIS onopordinis.. 

Late in the summer and in the autumn it may 
he often noticed that the leaves of Celery and 
Parsnips have a very withered and blighted ap¬ 
pearance ; on closer examination it will be found 
that the discoloured leaves are much blistered, 
and on holding one up against the light a grub 
or maggot nearly ^ in. long will be seen between 
the skins of the leaf ; this is the grub of the 
Celery fly, which lives on the softer portions of 
the inside of the leaf. This withered appear¬ 
ance of the leaves is generally attributed to some 
atmospheric effect, such as a cold wind, heavy 
rain, hot sun, or anything else remarkable in 
the weather, without taking any pains to dis¬ 
cover the real cause; but by taking a little 
trouble in investigating things of this kind, the 
root of the evil will generally be discovered. 
This insect not only attacks the leaves of Celery, 


lime applied to the surface of the ground about 
the time when the grubs are likclv to be quitting 
the leaves would probably kill them when they 
reached the ground. This insect’s natural ene¬ 
mies are few ; they are probably free from the 
attacks of birds when in the grub state; but, 
even securely as they would seem to be hidden 
in the leaves, tw r o small members of the Ichneu- 
monidie find them out and deposit their eggs in 
their bodies, causing the destruction annually of 
great numbers of them. It is almost impossible 
to do any thing effectually towards exterminating 
this insect in its other states ; the eggs are very 
small, and being laid between the skins of the 
leaves it is almost impossible to detect them. 
The flies may be caught with a butter-fly net, 
but I doubt if the few that w’ould be captured 
would make any perceptible reduction in their 
numbers. G. S. S., in The Garden. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


FUCHSIA RICCARTONI AND ITS USES. 
This fine old Fuchsia still ranks amongst the 
best of what are called hardy Fuchsias, if not of 
all outdoor flowering plants, for it grows on heed- 


2 


our bedded plants have done of late years, as a 
season that suits our sub-tropical beds ruins our 
moisture-loving Calceolarias; therefore those 
who have but a limited space for ornamental 
gardening should decidedly select their plants 
From amongst those that defy the weather even 
in its worst moods. Happily there is no need 
for flowerless gardens even in the very worst of 
seasons, if we be content with plants that flourish 
under ordinary conditions. It is the attempt to 
introduce plants from the Tropics, simply be¬ 
cause they are expensive and more difficult to 
cultivate than those of temperate climes, that 
makes such blanks in our fashionable displays. 
This would perhaps be a favourable time for any 
one who is desirous of having a really enjoyable 
garden to make notes of all failures and successes 
during this hitherto exceptional season, and, in 
order to prevent disappointments in future, to 
discard all doubtful subjects, giving a prominent 
place to humbler but possibly more deserving 
plants. If this w r ere done, I feel sure that Fuch¬ 
sia Riccartoni w’ould hold its own in the list 
either as a hedge plant or for single specimens 
on Grass, or as a wall or pillar plant, when the 
old wood should be spurred in like that of a 
Vine ; or, if allowed to ramble at will in the 
wild or woodland garden, it will be found equally 
satisfactory. J. Groom. 

Linton. 


Euonymus radicans variegatus as 
a Permanent Edging.— No plants can sur¬ 
pass and few will be found to equal this dwarf 
species of the Spindle tree for forming perma¬ 
nent edgings to flowerbeds. A great portion of 
the beds devoted to summer flowering plants in 
the immediate vicinity of the mansion at St. 
George’s Hill, Byfleet, are edged with it, and 
the effect at the present time is of the most 
pleasing description. There is one detail in the 
arrangement to which I would wish to direct at¬ 
tention, and that is the beds are all raised con¬ 
siderably above the ground level ; the Euony¬ 
mus consequently forms miniature walls of varie¬ 
gation around them, and serves in no small de¬ 
gree to heighten the effect of the flowering plants 
contained in them. Mr. Rose intends tc^employ 
this plant on a still larger scale, and it must be 
admitted that the effect realised by its use fully 
justifies the favour in which he holds it. Not 
only does this Euonymus harmonise well with 
any kind of flowering plants with which it may 
be associated, but it differs from the golden 
variegated kinds in not being in the least suscep¬ 
tible to injury from severe frosts, showing up 
charmingly fresh and bright against the green 
turf during the dull, sunless wdnter months. 
The flower beds at St. George’s Hill are by no 
means in very sheltered situations, but I am in¬ 
formed that the beauty of the edging w as not 
in the least degree marred by the past excep¬ 
tionally hard winter. I would strongly advise 
those who may wish for a neat, always fresh, 
cheerful, and easily-managed permanent border¬ 
ing to give this plant a trial. It succeeds in 
almost any kind of soil, thriving admirably 
even when it is of a poor sandy nature.—J. C. 


Paraffin Lamp Stoves for Green¬ 
houses.— Having seen this subject referred to 
in Gardening, perhaps it would bew'ell for your 
readers to know my experience. Last year when 
the severe frost set in about November, I ob¬ 
tained a lamp of the best make, being under the 
impression after reading many articles in favour 
of the same that I should be successful in keep 
ing out the frost from my house, which is 12 ft 
by 9 ft. ; but it was a failure. I put it in the 
middle of the house, and it was useless as far as 
the two ends were concerned, although I burned 
a quart of oil every twelve hours, which cost me 
5s. 8d. per week until the 24th of December, 
when I nad a small saddle back boiler and 3-in. 
pipes put in. I could then keep the tempera¬ 
ture during severe frost up to 5Cr at a cost of 9J. 
per w r eek. My fuel consisted of coke, small 
coal, and the refuse ashes from the house ; and 
during dry w r eather with high wind I have often 
filled up w ith the garden earth, which has caked 
into a good fire, and required no attention for 
twelve hours. My flues are very good, and the 
chimney outside of the house consists of two 
lengths of 4-in. iron pipe.—T. G. 


Treloar’s Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square viuvl— 
6 >. Ludgate Hill, E C. Patterns free by post.— [Apvt. 
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A portion of a Celery leaf showing the blisters formed by grubs of the Celery fly 
Fig 1 —Chrysalis magnified. Fig. 2 .- Perfect Insect magnified. Fig. 3 —Grub magnified. 
The lines show the natural sizes. 


hut also Parsnips, Alexanders, and several other 
large Umbelliferous plants, which suffer quite as 
much as the Celery from their attacks. When 
the grubs are present in large numbers, as is 
often the case, the plants are very much injured 
by the loss of so much foliage, and become weak, 
sickly, and stunted. The grubs may be found 
from the middle of June to the end of Novem¬ 
ber, and as there are two or more broods of this 
insect during the season, it is very desirable that 
I the grubs of the first brood should be destroyed, 
so as to prevent, if possible, any future genera¬ 
tions. This is rather troublesome, but it may 
be done very effectually by pinching that part 
of the leaf where the grub is between the finger 
and thumb, or cuttingthe infested leaves off and 
burning them. Mr. Rose, of Bvflect, has tried 
watering his plants with the following mixture, 
which proved most successful :—Two boxes of 
Gishurst Compound, and 1 lb. of Pooley’s To¬ 
bacco powder, dissolved in water, and added to 
36 gallons ot boiling w f ater. This should be 
thoroughly imxed, and then allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours; the affected plants should 
then he w ell saturated with it. This can be best 
accomplished by w atering them thoroughly witli 
a pot which has a very fine rose ; this method 
effectually kills the grubs. Mr. Curtis suggests 
that a dressingj&f-gas-lime, soo^ w'ood ashes, or 
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less of inclement seasons. Its beautiful blooms 
are produced in, if possible, even greater profu¬ 
sion in a season like this, that may truly be 
termed flowerless, than under more favourable 
circumstances. We have a hedge formed of 
large clumps of this beautiful Fuchsia overhang¬ 
ing a sunken wall, and most beautiful it looks 
either from the park or garden side. Although 
the old ripened w’ood of this Fuchsia will with¬ 
stand ordinary winters, last winter’s severe and 

S ' icted frost was too much for it, as it was 
down close to the ground ; but this is no 
drawback, as I find that it always makes by far 
the best-looking and freest flowered plants when 
pruned dowm quite close in winter. After that 
the borders should be cleaned and a little 
manure forked into them about the roots of the 
plants. 

This Fuchsia also looks well planted in hollow 
tree stumps cut into 2-ft. lengths and let into 
the soil about 6 in. Through these, if filled with 
good soil, the Fuchsias soon root into the solid 
earth below, and require no attention in the way 
of watering, as they are perfectly self-supporting 
and self-protecting. As single specimens on 
Grass, too, or on the margins of shrubberies this 
Fuchsia is equally at home, and when once 
I planted it gives no more trouble, accommodating 
I itself to our fickle climate better than most of 
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House and Window Gardening. 


BRITISH FERNS AS TOWN PLANTS. 
There are no more useful plants in existence 
for decorative purposes than our hardy British 
Ferns. They are the best of all plants for town 
gardens, in which their graceful fronds keep 
fresh and green whero Geraniums and similar 
plants could not exist. Their usefulness in a 
cut state is admitted, else they would not be 
brought to market; but it is the common Brake 
which is selected, a kind which is the least grace¬ 
ful of any. It is, however, their utility in a 
growing state to which I wish to direct attention. 
In stands in sitting rooms, even in the darkest 
streets, they will remain fresh and continue to 
throw up their cheerful-looking green fronds 
year after year. Small gardens, too, even though 
surrounded by high walls, might be made attrac¬ 
tive, simply by the introduction of a few Ferns. 
The great drawback to British Ferns is, they can 
be bought cheaply, or be had for the trouble of 
carrying home after a day’s ramble among 
country lanes. In nearly every house the in¬ 
mates of which are fond of flowers, will be found 
a Wardian case, or a pan covered by a bell- 
glass, in which a few exotic Ferns are vainly try¬ 
ing to live and look healthy. Such Ferns receive 
every attention ; their glass covers arc now and 
then removed to give them air, and, yet, in 
point of frethn?: s and gre< n os, they cannot be 
compared with hardy Ferns, which only require a 
little water to keep them in good health. For 
small stands, the best suited are Asplcnium 
Adiantum-nignim, A. marinum, A. Trichomanes, 
Blcchnum Spieant, and Polypodium vulgare. 
These are all dwarf kinds which make very 
effective table-ornaments, if planted in 10-in. 
seed pans, and if the surface of the soil is 
covered with fresh wood Moss. Should an 
ordinary pan not be considered sufficiently or¬ 
namental, one of a rustic character, which is 
generally covered by a bell-glass, may be 
obtained ; those made of virgin Cork are also 
well adapted for this purpose. 

Fo* furnishing window-boxes, singly in pots, 
or large stands, varieties of a more robust growth 
than those just named should l>e chosen, say 
such kinds as Athyrium Filix-foemina, Poly- 
stiehum aculeatum, Lastrea dilatata, L. Filix- 
mas, Polystichum angulare, Osmunda regalis, 
Scolopendrium vulgare, and others of a similar 
character. Large stands of these look well 
placed in rooms, and are not readily injured by 
draughts to which they are subjected. The 
roots of such Ferns as these, though lifted from 
a hedge-row, when planted in some London back¬ 
yard, push up fronds in spring as fresh as if they 
had never been disturbed. Most Ferns, in the 
growing season, require plenty of water, though 
even on this point they arc very accommodating. 
I have seen plants of Asplenium Adiantum-ni- 
grum growing so near the edge of water that 
their roots have been in it, and I have seen it 
also on hill sides growing equally well, overhung 
by rocks, which must have screened it even 
from rain. Out of all the Ferns just enum« rated 
the one which revels in dampness more than the 
others is Asplenium Trichomanes. Of this 
elegant little Fern I have seen some fronds 
quite 1 ft. in height, when growing near the 
water. 

One of the most lovely sights possible is a 
Ferny lane. Last summer I saw one which I 
shall never forget ; it formed a private road to 
the gate lodge of the house of a friend, and was 
over a mile in length, the banks on each side 
being high, and one mass of Ferns and wild 
flowers. The road itself was very narrow-, over¬ 
hung by trees, w-liich, forming, as they did, a 
leafy tunnel, at least half a mile in length, pro¬ 
duced £ charming effect. Out of this shady 
grove I brought some Ferns, w-hich have quite 
repaid me for my trouble. Amongst hardy 
kinds the Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus) should 
not lie forgotten. It is dw-arf in growth, has 
bright foliage, and even when planted in a pan 
has an excellent effect. A few- of the Horse-tails, 
too, when planted in pots, form very graceful 
plants. Townspeople, who do not find ordinary 
plants to thrive with them so satisfactorily as 
they could wish, would do well to take my 
advice, and import a few Ferns from the country 
to take their places ; w-ere they to do this, I feel 
confident that they would not be disappointed 
with the result. In som<^l»Hle London gardens, 
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I have seen Ferns in excellent condition, and, 
if well attended to, they last good for years.— 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS AS WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

The majority of Mesembryanthemums are easily 
grown, and make first-rate window plants. 
Common garden soil suits them perfectly; the 
kinds represented in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, and their immediate relatives, may be 
placed among fancy sorts—little gems well worth 
cultivating on account of their quaintness and 
variety rather than as subjects for purposes of 
general decoration. For those who are fond of 
uncommon forms among plants, but who have 
little time or space to devote to their culture, 
theso are plants well w-orth attention. These 
lants never form a stem, and increase in size by 
ursting through the fleshy top when the outer 
part shrivels up, and the new formation takes its 
place. The flow ers, which issue from the centre, 
are pale rose. Plants like these require to be 
potted in very sandy soil, and also to be well 
drained, when they will grow well. The most 
interesting of the Mesembryanthemums be¬ 
longing to Haworth’s section Ringente, so named 
on account of their resemblance to the jaw-s of 
animals, are M. tigrinum (Tiger’s Chap), M. lu- 

S inum (Wolf’s Chap), M. fclinum (Cat’s Chap), 
I. erminum (Rat’s Chap), M. murinum (Mouse’s 
Chap), and M. mustellinum (Weasel’s Chap), all 


Sprays of Flowers for the Hair.— 

Elegant sprays of natural flowers may be 
mounted for this purpose with little trouble, 
and are far prettier than the artificial ones 
mostly used. A little damp Moss or cotton¬ 
wool should be bound round their stems to keep 
them fresh, or it is a good plan to insert the 
ends in a small glass tube, such as is sold for 
coat flowers (the sharp hook having been first 
removed). This can be easily concealed amongst 
the braids of the hair, and in this manner 
flowers will keep fresh the whole evening.—A. 

Oytisus fragrane. —This makes one of 
the prettiest of all early spring-blooming window- 
plants. It bears an abundant supply of sweet- 
scented yellow flow-ers, and is easily grown in 
any ordinary apartment. All the attention it 
requires is to cut it down after flowering, and 
either to syringe or sprinkle the plant every day 
while making its young growth. It does well in 
any room window if protected from frost.—W. 

Hanging Baskets.— Allow me to tell vour 
readers how to make hanging baskets at a slight 
expense, at least for less than the actual cost of 
such articles bought in stores, and, to my mind, 
they arc then no prettier than those made at 
home. Procure a wooden bowl, a stray rusted 
tin basin or wash dish, which is the best shape 
for the present purpose ; cover the outside with 
a coat of putty, ana place on it, in rows, groups, 
or clusters, little shells. A row of tiny “dust 
pan ” shapes arc pretty for a border. The con¬ 



An interesting and easily-grown Window riant (Mesembryanthemum minimum). 


exceedingly interesting, and easily cultivated 
kinds ; tneir flowers, which are all yellow-, open 
in the afternoon. The next section, Scapigera, 
contains M. caninum (Dog’s Chap), M. agninum 
(Lamb’s Chap), M. vulpinum (Fox’s Chap), all 
of which have been cultivated for years. They 
form valuable plants for rock-work in summer, 
standing well out of door3 in the south of 
England from May until October. They 
arc easily propagated by pieces pulled or cut off 
and laid in the sun on moist sand, where they 
root freely in a few weeks, and often keep 
on flowering as though nothing had happened. 
For window- decoration, and for general pur¬ 
poses, the following will be found the most 
useful, free-flowering, and easiest grown. 

Drooping Species. 


M. trlcolorum . 

red. 

M. formoRum 

red 

M. diversifolium. 

red. 

M. retroflexum . 

red. 

M. Rosal 

red. 

M. imbricans 

red. 

M. curvifolium . 

white. 

M. floribundum . 

red. 

M. Blandum 

white. 

M.candens. 

white. 

M. conspi ’uum . 

red. 

M. barbatum 

red. 

M. spectabile 

rose-red. M. polyanthum . 
Erect Growing Sorts. 

red. 

M. stelligerum . 

red. 

M. croceum. 

yellow. 

M. striatum 

orange. 

M. caulescens 

rose. 

M. stipulaccum . 

rose. 

M. roseum. 

rose. 

M. eorallium 

white. 

M. aurantiacum . 

orange. 


Of these, the first eight are strong growers ; 
the next three moderately strong, and the last 
three slender kinds. These form a good se¬ 
lection, and may be readily increased by means 
of cuttings struck in the open grounds in 
summer. In winter they should be kept 
tolerably dry and free from frost, J. C. 


trast of the green leaves drooping over the white 
shells is very pretty. Or, if shells are not to be 
had, a “pounded” mixture of bits of different 
coloured glass pressed into the putty makes the 
uninitiated believe your basket to be made of 
diamonds, especially when the sun is shining on 
it. The “ Snowflake ” baskets, made of ravelled 
white cloth, look cool and hint of spicy woods 
and nodding Violets through the long winter, if 
filled with Ferns and hung in some shady win¬ 
dow-. Gather the Ferns while green and fresh, 
and pile them on a platter, or even a board ; 
cover them with thick, w-et Moss, and they w-ill 
keep moist and green during the w-intcr, to re¬ 
plenish the baskets or vases. Try it. 


Procuring Plants.— “ Floriphilus’s ” re¬ 
marks in your last are correct. We middle- 
class amateurs find it a difficulty to get plants 
which are specially named in your periodical 
from the general florists, except we go to some 
special nurseryman, who asks a price w c cannot 
w-ith our inexperience risk. Can this question 
be solved and advice given us? It is invidious 
for you to name any particular man.—J. A. H. 

How to Keep Oats out of Town 
Gardens. —The best material for this purpose 
which I have tried is wire netting. At first I 
had it fixed in an upright position on the tops of 
the walls, but this plan failed, so I took aoWn 
the w-ir« netting and fastened it flat on the top 
of the wall, like a coping, projecting 2 ft. on 
each side, and I am now able to defy .all the cats 
in the neighbourhood. — Pongos. 
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FRUIT. 

IN THE KENTISH FRUIT 
GARDENS; 

As regards hardy fruits Kentish gardens 
have this year little to attract attention, for 
orchards from which in some years thou¬ 
sands of bushels of fruits have been sent to 
the London markets are this year almost 
fruitless, and it is only in a few gardens, such 
as that of Mr. Lewis Killick, of Langley, 
to which our visit was specially made, that 
anything like even one-third of a crop can 
be found. The Hops, too, on which so 
many people in Kent depend, are this year 
a doubtful crop, being badly infested with 
mildew and “vermin,” as the green and 
black fly are called. Mr. Killick, though 
owning a large extent of orchards for grow¬ 
ing fruit for market, likewise devotes much 
time and space to the growth of dwarf Apple 
trees for the purpose of ascertaining which 
are the best kinds for the locality and also 
to provide fruit for show; and the same re¬ 
marks also apply to Potatoes. 

Apples. —In this locality Apples this 
year are a very scanty crop. I visited some 
of what are considered the best orchards 
round Maidstone and Langley, and only a 
few kinds of Apples were bearing anything 
like a crop; indeed 90 per cent, of the trees 
have no fruit on them at all. Mr. Killick 
has quite an exceptional crop, the reason 
being that he has but few kinds in any 
quantity, except those which he has proved 
for years to bear crops in all seasons, and 
with these kinds nearly all the old trees 
about the place are being grafted. The 
three sorts on which the most value is set 
are Warner’s King, Tower of GMamis, and 
Stone’s Apple or Loddinjton Seedling, the 
latter being without doubt the best and 
most profitable kind of Apple grown in 
Kent, for no matter how bad the season, 
this may always be depended upon to pro¬ 
duce a crop. Its Truit is something like 
that of the well-known Keswick Codlin, but 
larger and more highly coloured, and much 
firmer. It is fit for culinary purposes in 
August, and will keep good till the end of 
November. The tree makes but little growth 
each year. The original tree, comparatively 
a small one, is growing in a garden belong¬ 
ing to Mr. E. Skinner, of Loddington, where 
it has been at least thirty years, and it is 
stated to be only very little larger now than 
it was fifteen years ago. This tree is now 
bearing the best crop of Apples which we 
have anywhere seen this year—in fact such 
a crop as one would not expect to be sur¬ 
passed in even the best of Apple seasons. Mr. 
Killick has a quantity of old trees cut back 
and grafted with this kind. Grafting is not 
performed here in the way in which it is 
generally done. In the first place the trees 
are not cut back into the old thick limbs, 
but only to supple wood the size of a broom 
handle. The rind only is opened to admit 
the graft, which soon “takes;” the old 
wound gets healed over, and few would 
detect that the tree had been grafted at all. 
In the third year after grafting a fairly 
good crop of fruit is obtained. After this, 
any shoots of the original kind which may 
spring from the old wo6d are kept cut off, 
and new life, as it were, is thus given to the 
tree. 

Orchards— The method of forming Ap¬ 
ple orchards here is an excellent one* Land 
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occupied by Hops is planted with Apple 
trees at suitable distances apart, and they 
make rapid growth. The Hops remain for 
six years or so; the ground is kept well 
cultivated for their sake, and when they 
are dug up the orchard is laid down in 
Grass, which is eaten off by sheep. By this 
means the ground is kept manured, which 
induces the trees to grow and bear well. 
Orchards thus formed are considered the 
best and most profitable of any. The ex¬ 
pense in forming them is trifling, whilst 
when once established they incur no further 
trouble. The trees, moreover, succeed bet¬ 
ter than those planted in land previously 
laid down to Grass, a fact clearly apparent 
here, where both plans have been tried. 

Keeping Apples.— All those who have 
been in the habit of visiting the meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at South 
Kensington, know in what excellent condi¬ 
tion Mr. Killick has on many occasions ex¬ 
hibited collections of Apples even in the 
end of July. The method of preserving 
them in such a sound, fresh state is as 
simple as it is effective. An ordinary look¬ 
ing cupboard, placed in a cool room attached 
to one of the Hop kilns, is the place in which 
Apples are kept so well at Langley. Inside 
the cupboard are lattice-work shelves, on 
which the fruit is stored. The secret of suc¬ 
cess, however, lies in the following points 
being observed : Firstly, the fruit must be 
thoroughly sound and ripe when gathered 
from the trees; secondly, it must be laid 
out in an airy place to get thoroughly dry 
before it is stored ; and thirdly, after it is 
placed in the cupboard—which, by the way, 
must be air-tight—no more light or air 
must at any time be admitted to it than is 
absolutely necessary. If required for show 
the Apples should be carefully taken out 
and packed at once in hampers or boxes, 
and,, when returned, replaced in the cup¬ 
board without delay.. By observing these 
rules any fairly good keeping Apple may be 
kept sound until the tree from which it was 
gathered affords a crop fit to gather the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

Choice dessert and new kitchen kinds are 
grown chiefly in the form of dwarf, pyra¬ 
midal, or bush treos. They are planted 
some 10 ft. or 12 ft. apart each way, and 
the ground between them is well cultivated 
and cropped. Large numbers of fine Apples 
are obtained from them, even in such unfa¬ 
vourable seasons as the present. The kind 
bearing the best crops this year is Eclinville 
Seedling, a valuable sort, which ripens its fruit 
in September. It is a fresh yellowish-green 
looking Apple, very smooth and bright, and 
is considered to be in every way an excel¬ 
lent kind, and one which will eventually, on 
account of its hardiness and heavy cropping 
property, be largely grown. Emperor Na¬ 
poleon is another kind of great excellence ; 
we noticed several trees of it bearing really 
good crops. Its fruit is of a bright red 
colour, and ripens early in September; in¬ 
deed, it was eatable in the middle of Au¬ 
gust. It is a good flavoured kind and well 
worth extensive culture. Golden Spire is 
another good sort, and one which seldom 
fails to yield a crop of good fruit 

In the grounds of Mr. W. Skinner, who 
is well known as a successful exliibitor of 
Apples, and who owns what is considered to 
be one of the best, If not the best, of Apple 


orchards in Kent, we found as a rule but a 
very scanty crop of fruit, and that in the 
case of trees generally noteworthy for their 
productiveness. One tree, however, of an 
unnamed sort, probably raised in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, proved an exception, for on it 
there were supposed to be about forty-five 
bushels of Apples. The tree, which is very 
handsome in shape, covers a space of not 
less than 140 ft in circumference. 

Plums.— Of the commoner kinds of 
Plums there are in some places fairly good 
crops; at Langley they are bearing al¬ 
most heavy crops. Crittenden Prolific or 
Cluster Damson, one of the best of Dam¬ 
sons, is grown here in large quantities. 
It is, indeed, planted round every field 
near the hedgerows to form a shelter for 
other crops. On this Plum there are 
really good crops, which, for jam making, 
bring this season high prices. In plentiful 
Plum years, however, its value is consider¬ 
ably lower. This Plum, which was raised 
in Kent many years ago, bears freely on the 
previous year’s growth, and, on account of 
its extreme hardiness, rapid growth, and 
good cropping propensity, trees of it in Kent 
may be counted by the thousand. A Plum 
known in the market as the Violet Plum is 
also largely grown in this neighbourhood. It 
is the Violet Damask, a reddish-purple, me¬ 
dium sized Plum, not one of the best bearers. 
Mr. Killick is fast heading back all his trees 
of this and grafting them with Denyers 
Victoria, or what is termed the Bush Plum, 
a kind somewhat like the Orleans, but rather 
smaller and firmer when ripe. It is an im¬ 
mense cropper, very hardy, and the fruit 
travels well; it is therefore of great value 
for market purposes. Trees of the Prune 
Damson, of which there are large quantities 
to be found here, are bearing this year very 
large crops; but although that is the case, 
it is a kind which Mr. Killick says he would 
never plant again, for notwithstanding the 
large crop which it has produced this year, 
it is a very uncertain bearer. 

Cob Nuts. —Of these Mr. Killick la, 
largo crops. The trees, which arc crq>- 
shaped, are grown in the most exposed open 
spaces in some of the orchards. They are 
pruned rather hard in during winter in 
order to keep them in shape and within 
bounds; in August the young shoots are 
thinned out, and all the points are brokeii 
off in order to admit more light and air to 
the trees. Since our visit we hear the 
crop of Nuts has entirely failed, no kernels 
having formed in the shells. 

Of Pears nearly the only kind grown 
about here is the HazeL C. W. S. 


Fine Cherries. —Four varieties of Cherry 
nave been sent to us by Mr. Rivers, of Saw- 
bridgeworth, which well show the remarkable 
improvement which lias lately taken place in 
these fruits. Two are white and two black, ami 
of the four the white sorts are the best as regards 
flavour. Of the black kinds one is the late Black 
Bigarreau, a large handsome fruit, the otlur 
Bigarreau Noir de Schmidt, a fine kind to which 
a first-class certificate was awarded by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1872. Of the whit< 
kinds one named Bigarreau Ciros Cceuret is stated 
to be synonymous with Belle de Rocmont, an 
abundant bearer and a very useful Bigarreau: 
the other is Bigarreau Monstreuse de Mezel, a 
very large and handsome Cherry, by no means 
new, but not so well known as it should be. 
These Cherries are the produce of orchard-hou^ 
trees, 
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THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 22.—Potting Humea elegans, 
Coleus, and sccnted-lcaved Pelargoniums. Fil¬ 
ling up all frames and cold pits as they be¬ 
come empty with Lettuces and Endive. Planting 
early border with August-sown Cabbage plants. 
Cutting turf to stack away for potting purposes. 
Hand-weeding Strawberry quarters, and cutting 
off all runners, afterwards mulching the ground 
with well-rotted manure. 

Sept. 23.—Sowing Mustard and Cress for 
succession. Taking up Alternantheras and pot¬ 
ting them ; also a few Coleus for stock. Re¬ 
moving all cuttings struck in heat to a cold 
frame to harden. Pricking out on a large border 
Carters’ Hartwell Early Marrow Cabbage plants 
to stand the winter. 

Sept. 24.—Potting variegated Ivy and a few 
Carnations. Rearranging Fernery. Earthing 
up French Beans in pots. Lifting a portion of 
the main crop of Carrots and stacking them away 
in dry sand in an open shed. Moving pot 
Vines out of pits and placing them against a 
south wall, to finish the ripening of the wood 
and fruit buds. Examining all fresh-planted 
shrubs and putting a few stakes and ties to 
those likely to be injured by wind. Turning 
manure for Mushrooms, and salting walks. 
Gathering Louise Bonne of Jersey and Marie 
Louise Pears ; also Wormsley Pippin Apples. 

Sept. 25.—Taking up plants of Mescmbry- 
anthemum cordifolium and potting them for 
stock. Giving a top-dressing of soil to Cucum¬ 
ber beds. Storing away Oaladiums on dry 
shelves. Earthing up Celery. Clipping hedges, 
and cleaning shrubbery borders. Gathering Coe’s 
Golden Drop Plums and Barrington Peaches ; 
also Ribston Pippin and Cornish Gilliflower 
Apples; furd Flemish Beauty and Brown Beurr£ 
Pears. 

Sept. 26. —Potting doublo white Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and Solanum capsicastrnm. Clearing 
off a piece of Turnips, and manuriug and dig¬ 
ging the ground for other crops. Transplanting 
Early White Naples and Giant White Tripoli 
Onions. Gathering all unripe Tomatoes, and 
hanging them up in Vinerie3 in a sunny posi¬ 
tion to finish ripening; also picking Cucumbers, 
Button Mushrooms, Cauliflowers, hard White 
Cabbage, and Capsicums for pickling. 

Sept. 27.—Potting Hyacinths and Tulips ; 
also Osborn’s early-forcing French Beans. Tak¬ 
ing up and potting Mrs. Pollock and Tom 
Thumb Pelargoniums. Gathering Passe Colmar, 
Dunmorc, and DoyonnS du Comice Pears; also 
Lucombe'8 Seedling, Court of Wick, and Cockle 
Pippin Apples. 

Flowers. 

Camellias should be at once got into their 
winter quarters ; they likewise will succeed in a 
position where there is less light than many hard- 
wooded subjects require. Nothing adds more to 
the appearance of these plants than keeping the 
leaves clean ; it is also essential to their health 
that no accumulations of dust be allowed upon 
them, for if they be affected at all with brown 
scale, the dirt will stick to the glutinous excre¬ 
ment of the insect, and this, if not removed, will 
cause the foliage to turn yellow and fall off. If 
infested with white scale, the best implement 
for removing it from the wood is an ordinary 
tooth-brush, after which sponge the leaves one 
by one on both the upper and under surfaces. 
Wash the pots of all plants as they are taken 
inside, and remove any Moss that may have ac¬ 
cumulated upon the soil. 

Pelargoniums, both large-flowered and 
fancy varieties, may yet remain out in cold pits 
or frames, but the soil must not be allowed to 
get too wet through the lights being off; the 
latter should , now be on during the night and 
day, tilting them as the plants require air. 

ILalosanthes should be taken in ; however 
well these have ripened through the summer 
they should be placed well up to the roof, or the 
under leaves near the base of the branches are 
liable to suffer ; give them no more water than 
what is necessary to keep the roots in a healthy 
state, but do not let them be so dry as to cause 
the plants to*flag ; they are easily struck at any 
reason, rooting from the smallest Blip. If cut¬ 
tings be now put in they will get established 


before winter, and make growth next summer 
considerably in advance of those struck in the 
spring; some of the weaker inside growths that 
ore not likely to flower, the removal of which 
will in no way interfere with the next year’s 
bloom, will answer for cuttings. Take them off 
about 5 in. or 6 in. long, Btrip the leaves from 
2 in. of the bottom of tne stems, and insert five 
or six of them close together in 4-in. pots filled 
with sifted loam to which has been added one- 
fourth of sand ; the pots must be well drained 
for either large or small specimens of Kalo- 
santhes, as they cannot bear anything approach¬ 
ing stagnant moisture ; give a little water, but 
do not cover the cuttings at all in the usual way 
under propagating glasses, or they will be liable 
to damp. They will root in an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature, but if there bo a frame or 
pit a few degrees warmer the plants will thrive 
all the better. In the spring the points should 
be pinched out, and each pot of cuttings shifted 
entire into larger pots, as in this way they will 
make fair-sized plants for flowering the ensuing 
year. 

Fuchsias. —Cuttings of these that were 
put in to strike some weeks ago for flowering 
early in spring will be now ready for potting off 
singly. Put them in 3-in. or 4-in. pots, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of roots they have made. 
They should have good 'ordinary loam in which 
to grow, new if it can be had ; if not, such as 
has been used during the early part of the sea¬ 
son for growing Cucumbers will do. Fuchsias 
do not require quite so much sand in the soil as 
most quick-growing subjects, but they like it 
pressed moderately firm in the pots. These 
summer-struck cuttings are greatly preferable 
for early flowering to those rooted in the spring, 
however early they are then put in, but they 
thrive best when they call be accommodated 
through the winter with a night tem¬ 
perature of from 45 J to 50 J ; the latter suits 
them better than the former. Placed near the 
glass they make steady progress, and not only 
bloom before the old cut-back plants, but are 
much nicer-looking. If the young plants show 
any disposition to form flowers during the 
autumn, these must be nipped off as soon as they 
make their appearance. Keep each plant tied 
up to a small stick. Fuchsias are so easily 
struck and easily grown, that the old, naked- 
stemmed plants so often met with should never 
bo tolerated. 

Chrysanthemums in Pots should now 

receive their final tying, using sticks enough to 
support the plants and keep them from Tjcing 
broken by the wind. As soon as the flowers are 
set thin out the shoots ; it is a mistake, even for 
ordinary decorative purposes, to allow the lateral 
flowering shoots to remain crowded, as tho size 
of the blooms is thereby much reduced, and in 
toxture they are so much thinner as not to last 
nearly the length of time they do when no more 
flowers are left on the plants than they can 
properly support. When the pots are plunged, 
or even if standing on the surface of the ground, 
they will root through the bot-tovi if not moved 
occasionally ; to prevent this it is a good plan to 
turn them round once a fortnight, for if the roots 
Ixj permitted to take much hold of the soil on 
which they stand they must necessarily be 
broken when the plants are taken indoors, and 
ruptures in that way give them a check which 
causes imperfection in the flowers. The open 
centres that badly-managed Chrysanthemums so 
often exhibit are mainly attributable to the 
checks which the roots receive, or being allowed 
to bear too many blooms. Give plenty of manure 
water now ; they will bear it in large quantities, 
and stronger than almost any other plants. 
Fruit. 

Vines. — All late Grapes should now be 
nearly ripe, and a dry air should be allowed to 
circulate freely about them when they have ar¬ 
rived at this state. Lateral growths should now 
be cut off Vines of all descriptions ; late rods, 
with plenty of healthy foliage, will still produce 
these shoots, but they must not be allowed to 

S ow more than 1 in. or 2 in., and should then 
5 removed. Be particular to keep Vineries 
clear of decayed leaves j if they bo left lying 
about where ripe Grapes are hanging, they in¬ 
duce damp among the fruit. Vine wood, in both 
early and late houses, is fast becoming hard, and, 
where green sappy wood still exists, it should bo 
ripened as quickly as possible, with the assist¬ 
ance of a little fire-heat at night and on dull 
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days. Keep a little air on at the same time, or 
the berries will shrivel in the close warm atmo¬ 
sphere. Where the wood is shaded with a great 
quantity of leaves (and this is often the case 
with the leading shoots of young Vines), thin 
the largest of them out; do not break the leaf 
stalk close to tho wood, but where it joins the 
leaf. The wood on early Vines should now be 
ripe and ready for pruning. 

Peaches. —In damp localities, where there 
is a difficulty in getting the wood of Peach trees 
to ripen on open walls, it becomes necessary to 
give them every assistance possible. In such 
places the shoots should be kept much thinner 
than is requisite in more favourable situations, 
so as to allow the sun to get to them ; they 
should also be kept closely nailed in so that 
they may receive the full benefit to be derived 
from the heat of the bricks. Shoots nailed in 
now’ will mature their buds much better than 
if they are allowed to stand away from the 
wall. These remarks do not of course apply to 
the southern counties, where the wood will 
ripen under almost any conditions ; but in part9 
of the kingdom where the Peach can only just 
finish its wood, in ordinary seasons, it sometimes 
happens that the shoots are left detached from 
the wall under the impression that the buds are 
matured by the extra air they get in such a 
position. In this respect, however, the influence 
of the heat derived from absolute contact with 
the face of the wall is much greater. 

Strawberry Ground should now bo 
cleared, all the runners being cut away and re¬ 
moved to the refuse heap ; but, in doing this, 
the old mistaken practice of cutting off a large 
portion of the leaves should hy no means he fol¬ 
lowed, for, whilst they retain any vitality, they 
continue to impart strength to the crowns, and, 
when dead, they afford a natural protection to 
them through the winter. After clearing away 
all the runners, let the ground be w’ell liocd, and 
the weeds (if any exist) raked off, care being 
taken not to remove any soil w’ith them. This 
often happens w’hcre a negligent, careless system 
of gardening is followed and w’ceds are allowed 
to attain a large size, and is always damaging, 
but especially so amongst surfaco-rooting plants, 
such as Strawberries. A good thick mulching 
of littery manure applied in spring to Strawberry 
beds is most beneficial in its effects in keeping 
down weeds. Where fresh plantations are re¬ 
quired, and the land did not happen to be at 
liberty in August—the best time for planting— 
rooted runners may now be taken, up and 
planted, G in. apart, on a piece of ground pre¬ 
viously prepared by digging. These can remain 
thus for the winter, and be removed iu spring 
to the positions which they are to occupy per¬ 
manently. 

Vegetables. 

Turnips. —These sown about the beginning 
of August are an important crop, as upon them 
principally depends the winter supply ; when 
sown earlier it is dilficult, in many parts of the 
kingdom, to preserve the young plants from the 
Turnip beetle. To get a satisfactory return from 
these late sowings, it Is absolutely necessary to 
allow them plenty of room by thinning suffi¬ 
ciently and in time. At this season they make 
larger tops than earlier, and, unless given space 
enough, they will not make roots of a useful 
size. Where the first thinning was insufficient 
they should at once be again cone over and more 
pulled out; a space of 15 in. between the plants 
every way is not too much. 

Spinach. —A little more winter Spinach 
should now be sown at once on a dry piece of 

? -ound, and will come in for use in the spring. 

his late sowing will not have a disposition to 
run so soon to seed as that put in at an earlier 
period. It is a good plan to go over the rows, 
and to partly thin them out, leaving the plants 
so that they will not become drawn ; and to 
complete the thinning by removing more as 
they are required for use. Ultimately, those 
that arc left should be about G in. asunder. 
This vegetable, like all others, cannot stand a 
severe winter when crowded. This method of 
partial thinning admits of a supply both for 
the present and future time being supplied 
from the same ground. Whenever an opportu¬ 
nity is offered by tho land being dry, let the 
entire surface, where there is room amongst 
growing crops, be gone over with the hoe and 
well stirred, hi order to destroy the weeds, 
This saves much labour, by preventing the 
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seeding of such annuals as Groundsel, Chick- 
weed, &c., which will otherwise keep on 
flowering and maturing seed to the end 
of the year. It has also the best possible 
influence upon the present crops and upon the 
land, by keeping it more open for the winter; 
but in order to effect the greatest amount of 
good, the soil should be quite dry when 
stirred. 

Carrots, especially the Horn varieties, 
will, in most places, be ready for pulling. A 
dry day should be chosen for the work, the 
tops being cut off as it proceeds, and the roots 
being allowed to remain on the ground ex¬ 
posed for a few hours to the sun. They should 
then be put in an airy shed for a short time 
until they have discharged a portion of the 
moisture which they contain, but not so as 
to cause tliem to shrivel. After this they should 
be stored in thin layers in moderately dry coal 
ashes, which should lie beneath and surround 
each separate layer and cover the whole. The 
previous exposure to the sun and air in open 
quarters or in a shed is necessary to prevent 
fermentation, which would otherwise be apt to 
occur. 


SEPTEMBER FLOWERS. 
Spring-sown hardy annuals of various kinds 
are now so very ornamental on rich soils that it 
is surprising they do not receive more attention, 
for if sown in succession they keep up a con¬ 
tinuous supply of flowers of the most showy 
kind from spring until late in the autumn. 
There is no comparison between annuals sown 
on dry, hot soils, and those planted on deep, well- 
enriched ground, and the latter should always 
be chosen for them when possible. Clarkias are 
now especially showy, as are also Godetia 
Whitneyi and the taller growing G. Lindleyana. 
Dwarf crimson, yellow, orange, and rosy 
Nasturtiums are also in perfection, together with 
Phlox Drummondi of various colours, Convol¬ 
vulus minor, Zinnias, scarlet and blue Pimper¬ 
nels (Anagallis), rosy Rhodanthe, and yellow, 
crimson, purple, and white Helichrysums, all of 
which are at present very attractive. A bed of 
double and single flowered varieties of Dianthus 
laciniatus Heddewigi is now in perfection, some 
of the double crimson, white, and lilac forms 
rivalling Carnations in form and colour, while 
their odour is as delicate as that of the Sweet 
William (Dianthus barbatus). For several years 
past a choice strain of these Chinese Pinks has 
been grown in the Rose beds at the Crystal 
Palace, and nothing can well be prettier than 
they are, either for cut flowers or for outdoor 
decoration. The common Cockscomb, and its 
allies the perennial Celosias, are rarely grown as 
hardy annuals, but in warm rich soils they do 
well treated in this manner, while late sown Ten- 
week Stocks are just now in perfection. 

Late propagated Pansies, and blue and yellow 
seedling Violas of the V. comutaand V. grandi- 
flora or V. lutea sections, are likewise very 
pretty in cool, shady beds. Seedling Antir¬ 
rhinums are flowering well, and few Biennials 
are better adapted for the ornamentation of dry 
banks, combined with Mignonette and Wall¬ 
flowers. Tobacco of various kinds, especially the 
green-flowered Nicotiana rustica, and the pink- 
blossomed N. virgi* ica, are now among the most 
stately of all half-hardy annuals, and we saw the 
other day a very effective bed of these plants 
edged with the crimson Amarantus cordatus 
or Love-lies-Bleeding. Among hardy perennials 
golden and purple flowered Rudbeckias are now 
in perfection. Tritoma Uvaria and its varieties 
are also aglow with flame-coloured flow’ers. The 
rich orange-flowered Tritonia aurea is likewise 
flowering freely, as are also the blue flowered 
African Lily (Agapanthus) andHyacinthus candi- 
cans, the latter bearing drooping white flowers 
on scapes, 5 ft. or 6 ft. in height. Many varieties 
of the common Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis 
Jalapa) are also now*in bloom, and are especially 
pretty in the evening, when the flowers expand 
more freely than during the day time. 

Japanese Lilies of the L. speciosum and L. 
auratum types are still very handsome in cool, 
shady positions, as are also the double and 
single Tiger Lilies. White scarlet, white purple, 
rose, and other tinted Gladioli are very orna¬ 
mental in herbaceous borders or in Rhododen¬ 
dron beds, where their tall spikes of bright 
flowers are seen to advantage, contrasting with 
dark green foliage. The large purple-flowered 
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Senecio pulcher is flowering well, and among 
aquatics may be mentioned the golden-flowered 
Villarsia nymphax>ides, w'hile the chaste Haw¬ 
thorn-scented Aponogeton distachyon can be 
seen as floriferous as ever. Evening Primroses 
((Enotheras) are now more than usually showy, 
(E. grandiflora, CE. missouriensis, (E. taraxaci- 



Blue Cornflower (Centaurea cyanus). 


folia being the best among the dwarf section, 
and CE. Lamarckiana among tall kinds. One 
of the best of all perennial Composites now in 
bloom is Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pl., a Sun¬ 
flower wliich grows from 4 ft. to 5 ft. in height, 
each growth being terminated by bright yellow 
flowers 3 in. in diameter. This is especially use¬ 
ful for massing in large beds or borders along with 



The Rosy Everlasting (Rhodanthe Mangles! maculata). 

Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Tritomas, Gladioli, Rud¬ 
beckias, Lilies, Fuchsias, Erythrinas, Pampas 
Grass, and other strong-growing perennials, such 
as Elymus arenarius and Cannas. In addition to 
the above the following are also in bloom, viz. : 
—Cedronella cana, Tagetes lucida, the yellow 
flowered Silphium laciniatum, Tradescantia 
virginica, Nigella hispanica, Salvia Horminum, 



Large-flowered Funkia(F. grandiflora). 

different kinds of Brachycome, and Candy¬ 
tufts ; the pretty, trailing, Verbena-like Abronia 
umbellata, double-flowered Lychnis, still one of 
the most effective flowers of the season ; Rock 
Roses and Erodiums of different kinds, Par- 
nassia palustris, St. John’s Worts, Zephjr- 
anthes, Gentiana Andrewsi, Erythraea Muehlen- 
bergi, Commelina coelestris, Centaurea baby- 


Ionica, Anchusa capensis, the blue Sea Holly 
(Eryngium coerulescens), Michaelmas Daisies, 
Epilobium sericeum, Liatris corymbosa, Monks¬ 
hoods, Tropaeolum speciosum, Lithospesnmm 
prostratum, the White Japanese Windflower 
(Anemone japouica alba), and Echinops ruthe- 
nicus. 

Of autumn-flowering Campanulas, such as C. 
carpatica bicolor, with delicate white lilac- 
shaded flowers, and the dark purple C. celtidi- 
folia. we have noticed several plants on rock- 
work in good condition. Of all the species, 
however, the most stately is the azure-blue C. 
pyramidalis and its white and lilac varieties, 
w'hich are just now flowering freely in the open 
borders ; grown in a pot and treated as a sub- 
aquatic, in a sheltered position in the open air, C. 
pyramidalis is one of the most effective of all 
decorative plants, and it is one which also 
makes a suitable ornament for a cottage window, 
in some of which in country districts we have 
seen it grown with great success. Erect grow¬ 
ing Speedwells (Veronicas) of the V. spicata 
section are now very handsome, one of the best 
being V. spicata pumila corymbosa, a variety 
which bears dense branching panicles of bright 
blue flowers. The common white variety is 
also very effective, forming as it docs vigorous 
masses fully 2 ft. in height. Colchicums are 
just now everywhere very lovely, their bright 
rosy-lilac or purple tinted-flowers peeping up 
here and there among stones and bare earth. 
We should, like to see these pretty autumn 
flowers planted in greater abundance in our 
gardens than they now are, for if these and 
autumn Crocuses w'ere planted on carpets of 
Sedum glaucum and S. lydium, or any other 
dwarf and fresh-looking plants, they would be¬ 
stow an amount of gaiety on our autumn gardens 
which they do not at present possess. 

The old scarlet Monkey-flower (Mimulus car- 
dinalis) brightens up sheltered corners with 
orange-scarlet flowers, and the blue Forget-me- 
not-likc flowers of Anchusa capensis may still 
be gathered, and no prettier addition than this 
could be made to bouquets or button-hole flowers 
at this season. A still more showy species (A. 
italica) deserves notice, being just now one of 
the most beautiful of all blue-flowered plants, 
and its flowers, although larger, closely resemble 
those of the prostrate Lithospermum, which is 
itself flowering freely on sunny rockwork. The 
blue and white Canterbury Bells are still in 
bloom, as is also the lilac-purple Statice 
Limonium. The white Zephyranthes Candida, 
double flowered Potentilla aurantiaca, anil 
several varieties of Tradescantia virginica, are 
still beautiful on warm soils, as is also the 
orange-flowered Asclepias tuberosa, one of the 
most distinct of all the blooming perennials. A 
large-flowered blue Monkshood (Aconitum 
autumnale) is worth notice, flowering as it does 
after most of its congeners are past their best. 


SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS. 

Tulips. —When grown in pots, Tulips are 
treated in precisely the same manner as 
Hyacinths, but several bulbs, according to their 
size and the purpose they arc intended for, are 
placed in a pot. When required to fill epergnes 
and baskets, and other elegant receptacles, it is 
a good plan to grow them in shallow boxes, as 
recommended for Crocus, and transfer them 
when in flower to the vases and baskets. This 
mode of procedure ensures exactitude of colour¬ 
ing, height, and stage of development, as the 
taste cf the cultivator may require ; whereas, 
when the bulbs are grown from tho first in the 
ornamental vessels, they may not flower with 
sufficient uniformity to produce a satisfactory 
display. In common with Hyacinths and Ctocul 
they may be taken out of the soil in w'hich the;, 
have been grown, and the roots washed clean, 
and inserted in glasses for decorating an apart¬ 
ment. As the early Tulips are extremely cheap, 
they might often be employed in this way to 
light up festive gatherings at Christmas and* the 
early months of the year. The first and second 
classes are admirably adapted for pot culture, 
but late Tulips are not worth growing in pots 
because of tneir lateness ; otherwise, indeed, 
they are extremely beautiful, and the florists’ 
varisties are highly valued as exhibition flowers. 

For general usefulness the early Tulips are the 
most valuable of all, because of their peculiarly 
accommodating nature, their many and brilliant 
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Double Meadow Buttercup (Ranunculus acris 11.-pi.). 


Cardinal Flower (Mimulus cardinalis). 


Autumn Saffron Crocus (C. sativus). 


Dwarf Purple Scabious (Scabiosa atropurpurca nana). 


Autumn Pheasant’s Eye (Adonis autumnaPs). 


Hardy Crinurn (C. longifolium). 


SOME HARDY FLOWERS OF SEPTEMBER, 
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colours, and their suitability for the formation 
of rich masses in the flower garden. Any good 
soil will suit them, and they may be planted in 
quantities under trees, if the position enjoys 
some amount of sunshine, because they will 
have finished their growth before the leafage of 
the trees shades them injuriously. If it is 
necessary to prepare or improve the soil for them, 
the cultivator must aim at rendering it rich and 
sandy, and it must be sufficiently well drained 
that it does not acquire a boggy character in 
winter. Plant in October or November, 4 in. or 
5 in. deep, and G in. apart. They require no 
water and no supports, and may all be taken up 
and stored away in good time for planting 
Geraniums, Verbenas, &c., for the usual summer 
display. In an extreme case, Tulip bulbs may 
be kept in good condition until tne middle of 
March, and if planted then will flower nicely 
in May, and be tit to take up in June. We do 
not, of course, recommend subjecting them to 
such a trial, but the fact has its value, and many 
a collection has been saved by the cultivator 
acting on a knowledge of it. It i3 important to 
select the sorts with care for geometric planting, 
but a most interesting border may be made by 
planting clumps of all the best sorts of all the 
several classes. The result will be a long-con¬ 
tinued and splendid display, beginning with tho 
“ Van Thol8 ” (which are as hardy as any), then 
following with the Early class in almost endless 
variety, and finishing with the noble “ Gesne- 
riana,” and the flamed and feathered varieties of 
the Late section. 

Cultivation of the Croous.— These 
brilliant harbingers of spring will thrive in any 
soil or situation, but to be brought to the highest 
possible perfection should be grown in an open 
situation, on a deep, rich, dry sandy loam. The 
bulbs should be planted during September 
October, and November. If kept out of the 
ground after the end of the year they will be 
seriously damaged, and, however carefully 
planted, will not flower in a satisfactory manner. 
Plant 3 in. deep in lines, clumps, or masses, as 
taste may require, putting the bulbs 2 in. apart. 
If it be possible, let them remain undisturbed 
two or three years, and then take them up and 
plant .again in well prepared and liberally ma¬ 
nured soil. The named varieties are invaluable 
for pot and frame culture, and to force for deco¬ 
rative purposes, for though the flowers are sho;t- 
livcd they arc everywhere welcome, and in cha¬ 
racter they are quite distinct from all other 
flowers of the same early season. A bed of 
mixed Crocus has a pleasing appearance, but in 
selecting bulbs for the geometric garden, it is 
best to take distinct colours, reserving the yellow 
for tho exterior parts of the design to define its 
boundaries, and employing the blue and the 
white in masses and bands within. In districts 
where sparrows destroy the flowers, they may 
be deterred from the mischief by stretching over 
the beds several lengths of coloured twine, 
which will not interfere with the beauty of the 
display, and will terrify the sparrows for a suffi¬ 
cient length of time to save the flowers. When 
grown in pots and baskets the bulbs should be 
flaced close together to produce a rich effect. A 
ight rich soil is desirable, but they may be 
flowered in a satisfactory manner in a mixture of 
charcoal and Moss, or in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
or Moss alone. When required in quantity for 
ornamental baskets ami other decorative pur¬ 
poses, it is a good plan to plant them in shallow 
boxes filled with rotten manure and leaf-mould, 
and to lift them out separately and plant them 
when in flower in the ornamental baskets. A 
perfect display of flowers in precisely the same 
stage of development may thus be secured, and 
saccessional displays may follow as long as there 
are suitable materials remaining in the boxes. 


Sowing: Annuals in Autumn.— This 
is too seldom done, but it_is possible that by con¬ 
stantly drawing attention to it, the practice 
may be established. Those who have only seen 
Nemophila, Leptosiphon, Bartonia, and others, 
as they arc generally seen, can have no idea of 
tho beauty of such plants if sown in the end 
of August or beginning of September, either in 
the places which they are intended to occupy, 
or in beds, to be transplanted and established 
before November frosts and fogs set in. Most 
annuals like a cool soil, moderate sun, and above 
all, plenty of room between each plant. These 


are conditions which are rarely accorded to them. 
A healthy autumn-sown plant of Nemophila is 
frequently from 1£ ft. to 2 ft. in diameter, which 
is itself larger than the entire space generally 
given to half a packet of seed. Sweet Peas, 
if sown in August or September, will flower 
with astonishing vigour the following May, and, 
if the pods are regularly removed, they will con¬ 
tinue flowering till the end of October.— Sal. 

Utilising: Dead Tree Stumps.— When 
a tree in the dressed grounds or shrubberies 
dies from any cause, a good way oi turning it to 
account is to saw off tho small spray-like 
branches and leave all the forked strong growths; 
then loosen and enrich the soil at its base and 
plant Ivy, Honeysuckle, or Clematis, training 
them up until they reach the fo-ked branches, 
when they will take care of themselves. By this 
means any one may soon possess large Ivy-clad 
stumps who might object to its growing on 
healthy specimens. In shrubberies climbing 
plants may by this means be turned to good 
account.—J". G., Linton. 

Cutting: Hedges.— As this is the best 
season for performing this operation we wish, 
in answer to many enquiries from our readers 
on the subject, to*call attention to a new Hedge 
Cutting Machine invented and sold by Mr. 
Itidgway, of Macclesfield. Tho machine is as 



A simple aad elllcient IIcd.cc-eu.ier; excellent for 
amateurs’ use. 


simple as it is effective, and although we have 
not tried it ourselves wo hear it spoken of in 
very favourable terms. Its construction, as 
shown in the accompanying woodcut as well 
as in an illustration in our advertising columns, 
will suggest to any intelligent mind that it is 
a groat advance on the old hedging shears and 
sU ailing hook. 


BEES. 

Since last writing about Bees wo have had a 
most disastrous time for them ; indeed, so bad 
that no fineness of the autumn can enable them 
to recoup the losses incidental to the bad season 
just passed. If stocks arc examined it will be 
found that in all the lato swarms, and in many 
of the "weakest old ones, there is almost a total 
absence of honey ; in fact, the Bees for the 
month prior to the beginning of September had 
to live almost solely upon what honey they had 
previously stored ; and so hard driven are some 
weak stocks that they have begun even to live 
upon the new comb. Feeding is now indispens¬ 
able, and must be attended to at once if the 
stocks are to be -aved. All that have not enough 
of natural or sugar-honey stored to maintain 
them through the winter will die ; therefore it 
is better to feed at once and render them all 
the help ppssible. Feed only at night whilst the 
days are fine, as the insects will then get abroad 
and gather what honey yet remains in tho 
flowers ; and on dull, cold or wet days feed also. 
If there is no hole in the top of the hive let one 
be cut about 2 in. in diameter : then get broad- 
moutlied pickle bottles, fill with syrup made as 
before described, tic a piece of muslin over the 
mouth tightly, so that the syrup can just and 
gently percolate through it without coming 
faster than the Bees can take it aw ay, and invert 
the bottle over the hole in the top of the hive. 
It is a good plan to enable the bottle to stand 
firm to get a hole cut out of the middle of a 
piece of board about 6 in. across, and then fix 
this over the neck of the bottle before inverting 
it over the hole in the top of the hive ; this 
will keep the bottle firm and secure, and will 


admit of its removal at any moment. Cover 
over the whole with an empty super or other 
old hive or a large flower pot, and put a sack 
over the whole ; this prevents the smell from 
the sweet syrup attracting wasps and other 
Bees. Continue feeding until the hives seem 
heavy and there is a good stock of honey stored. 
Only in rare cases will there be honey to ab¬ 
stract this season. A. D, 


POULTRY. 

Winter Layers. —Now that the supply of 
eggs is falling off with the approach of moult 
and cold weather, the poultry keeper asks him¬ 
self, *' Where am I to get eggs till spring comes 
and my old birds recommence laying ?” The 
early hatched pullet should supply this want, 
but it cannot be expected unless she lias been 
well fed and looked after. Overhaul the stock 
of chickens, and pick out the pullets which 
look most matured and show combs well deve¬ 
loped. Kill or sell off the rest, as the more room 
the chosen ones can have the better. Feed 
generously on the best of Com and Meal, giving 
a little cooked meat and spiced condiment 
occasionally. Do not run a cock with thorn 
until they are on the very point of lajring, and 
then not a young bird. Of all brecdsthe Bralnna, 
both the light and dark variety, stands first as a 
winter layer. I have had many pullets, hatched 
in February or March, commence laying early 
in September and even August, and continue 
right through the severest winter. Next to 
Brahmas I recommend Minorca.**, Leghorns, and 
Andalusians. Game, Dorkings, and the French 
breeds arc usually not good winter layers. The 
two main points to obtain early-laying pul:* ts 
are to hatch early and well feed on suitable 
food during the growth of the bird to maturity. 

Stimulants for Poultry.—Stimulating 
food, if used occasionally, is highly beneficial to 
the health of fowls, but its constant use has 
quite the contrary effect, and is inconsistent 
with the lawi o Nature. The preparations ad¬ 
vertised by various makers under the names of 
“ Aromatic Compound,” “Meal,” &c., are all of 
them good if used in moderation, and are prin¬ 
cipally composed of highly stimulating spice?, 
which act on the system, giving tone and a dash 
to the bird which enables it to resist the effects 
of cold and damp, and to become more prol.lie 
in eggs. I frequently use Thorley’s Cattle Fool, 
giving about a tablespoonful to half-a-do/.tn 
fowls. Cayenne or common pepper is also bene¬ 
ficial in cold or wet weather, as is also good ale 
or beer once or twice a week mixed with tin. 
soft food.— Andalusian. 

Diseases in Poultry. If those who 
keep poultry could only be taught to remember 
the natural habits and the conditions under 
which birds live when in possession of their 
liberty, many, if not all, the diseases that poultry 
now suffer from would then be unknown. We 
are convinced the more closely Nature is followed 
the stronger and healthier the birds will be. 
Many of the most successful breeders and exhi¬ 
bitors of poultry allow their birds to roost cn 
the trees all through the year. We have re¬ 
peatedly heard Mr. Feebay (the poultry judo, i 
affirm that he allowed his Spanish, which arc 
generally admitted to be tender birds, to roost 
amongst the troes throughout the year ; and 
many times he has seen them covered with hoar 
frost and snow, and yet they never suffered 
from roup or had any discharge from the nos¬ 
trils. The Hon. Miss Pennant’s Spanish and 
Brahmas were also kept under similar condi¬ 
tions. Fowls not only require to be fed with 
suitable food, but they need plenty of fresh 
ure air, and nothing is more conducive to ill- 
ealth and disease than to confine them during 
the night in a close, badly ventilated house. 
The air in the interior soon l>ecoines heated sed 
foul, the birds become languid and their systems 
disorganised ; then sickness and death follow. 
But with cleanliness, good ventilation, and 
wholesome food, with little or no stimulants 
fowls kc*pt under such conditions seldom sutler 
from any disease.— Ciianticleeii. 

Poultry in Wet Seasons.—Having 
seen in Gardening a statement of the results of 
poultry keeping this season, I am anxious to give 
your readers an idea of how tho weather has 
affected poultry in Sussex. I had in January 
nineteen hens and three cocks. The hens coa< 
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sisted of Dorkings, Brahmas, and Langhams, and 
the cocks pure Dominiques. 1 began setting 
hens in January, and have continued up to last 
week. I had over a hundred young fowls which 
I began to kill in June, and I may add that I 
have not lost one from sickness of any kind. 
My first pullets, which were hatched on 
February 4, began to lay in July, and continue 
to do so now. The result of keeping the 
Dominique cock is a number of very handsome 
cuckoo fowls, marked like a Dominique. They 
are large and very white in skin and flesh, and 
altogether a most useful fowl in every way. I 
propose to mate the above pullets with some 
cuckoo Dorking cocks this year and think the 
result will be satisfactory.— Fortunis. 


HOME PETS. 


Commencing Rabbit - keeping. — 

There are two modes of obtaining a stock of rab¬ 
bits—either to purchase a number of matured 
Does (in young or not) and a Buck, or to obtain 
some young ones when about eight or ten weeks 
old after they are weaned. By having old rab¬ 
bits you are able to obtain young ones much 
sooner than if a start is made with younger 
stock. On the other hand, there are many 
details to learn, such as a proper diet, habits of 
the animals, keeping them in health, and nu¬ 
merous other little matters which can only be 
learnt by personal experience in the manage¬ 
ment of the rabbits. The outlay in purchasing 
stock is comparatively small if young ones are 
first attempted; and incase of failure any deaths 
that may occur would not result in such heavy 
losses, while a superabundance of males or un- 

E romising females could be killed. But when 
uying healthy full-grown Does that have proved 
themselves good mothers, the purchaser must 
expect to be obliged to open his purse strings, 
especially if dealing with one who knows the 
value of his stock ; but by stocking the court or 
the hutches with young specimens, these various 
mishaps and losses may mostly he prevented. 

Management of Young Rabbits.— 
On the fifth day after the young ones are born 
they open their eyes, and on the following day 
some of the more active may be seen peeping 
outside the nest. When they are about three 
weeks to a month old they eat freely, and 
when they arrive at the age of six w'ceks they 
should a - orce be weaned, unless thev are high 
class rabbits and intended for exhibition, in 
which case it is usual to give some of the young 
to another common doe w hich has kindled about 
the same time, and then to allow the young to 
remain with the doe as long as she treats them 
kindly and gives any milk. In feeding the 
freshly-weaned rabbits they are mostly allowed 
to run loose in a common apartment or large 
hutch, and fed several times during the day. 
If a number are kept together it is often advis¬ 
able to remove any food left uneaten after each 
meal, otherwise they will trample and soil it, 
when disease, sickness, and death are pretty 
sure to follow. When about three months old 
the sexes should be divided, and as they increase 
in size those not disposed of or required for 
breeding purposes should bo killed. A doe is 
seldom of much use for breeding after the age 
of five years. Young rabbits should be fed on 
oats, bran, hay, Carrot, and occasionally a few 
soaked Peas. For green food—the refuse from 
the vegetable garden — Cabbage and Lettuce 
leaves, only these must be given dry ; branches, 
leaves, and the prunings of trees, Parsley, &c., 
are all much relished by the rabbits. But at all 
seasons be sure that more dry food is given than 
moUt and that a variety is essential to keep 
them in proper health. 

Parrots Plucking their Feathers.— 
Animal food is, next to salt, the most dangerous 
thing that can be given to birds, and scores of 
Parrots are killed every year by the mistaken 
kindness of inexperienced persons in giving them 
meat, “W. R.” (page 395) says that his bird 
is “never destitute of feathers entirely,” and I 
gather from this statement that the poor suf¬ 
ferer is almost destitute of feathers at overy 
moult; this is the natural consequence of giving 
it butcher’s meat. Again, “ W. R.’s ” Parrot 
“never has any w'ater, either to drink or to 
wash in.” This is downright cruelty. Every 
Parrot needs a daily and abundant supply of 
pure spring water. Tt would refresh and asto 
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nish “ W. R. ” to see the enjoyment of my 
! healthy and happy Parrot as it bathes and splashes 
in the sunshine. A Parrot’s cage should be 
cleaned thoroughly at least twice a week; oftener 
if possible. Fruits of every kind (fresh or pre¬ 
served), Almonds, Nuts, Raisins, Hemp seed, 
steeped Maize, boiled Rice or Sago, and now and 
then a little bread or biscuit soaked in Tea, 
Coffee, or Cocoa; these are the best kinds of 
food for Parrots. Bread and milk as a staple 
article of diet is a mistake, as the milk soon 
turns sour. Some Parrots are passionately fond 
of Cocoa ; my bird will lap up two or three tea- 
spoonfuls in succession.—R. Morton Middle- 
ton. 


THE TURQUOISINE. 

An exquisitely marked member of the Grass 
Parrakeet family, somewhat larger than its close 
ally the Budgerigar. It takes its name from the 
patch of turquoise blue over the greater part of 
the face and head. The distinguishing mark 
between the male and female is the absence in 
the latter of a brilliant red mark on each wing, 
which is most conspicuous in the male, as lie 
possesses nearly all the colours of the rainbow. In 
fact this variety is one of the most gorgeous 
coloured of the small Parrakeets when one con¬ 
siders the size of it. It does not measure much 
more than 9 in. long, to tip of tail, and is slim 
in proportion. They are not brought over in such 
abundance as their cousins the Budgerigars are ; 
this accounts, therefore, for the fact of their 
being more expensive, but I hope in time to see 
them as common as “Undulatus,” particularly 
if our amateurs persevere in trying to reproduce 
them in this country. They will repay any 
trouble and time that may be bestowed on them 
in the outdoor Aviary. They are very affectionate 
towards each other, and also very gentle towards 
any companions they may meet in their English 
abodes. Their bite is not at all to be compared 
with that of the Budgerigar, whose beak is apt to 
make itself be felt if you handle him too 
roughly. 

The great thing in an Aviary is to always look 
after your birds yourself, and talk to them when¬ 
ever you go near them, and you will find that 
they will soon know you from any ono elre. 
Let no one think, though, that I recommend him 
to go and pry into any of the nests ; keep away 
from their family arrangements in the breeding 
season as much as possible, but at feeding time, 
which should be regular, take notice of then 
as much as you like, but without startling them 
or annoying them unnecessarily. 

The Turquoisine lays about six eggs of a 
white colour, of a round shape, and the time of 
setting occupies about three weeks. These and 
most other Australian Parrakeets gradually 
adapt themselves to our summer, so that their 
nesting season, after a timo, may be looked for 
aljout April or May. The greater number of 
cosy retreats that are provided for them the 
better, and in these in as retired a place as 
possible. Canary seed with Millet are the usual 
food for them as with other Australian birds, 
but titbits such as boiled Rice, Potatoes, or Carrots 
may be given to them ; not forgetting the daily 
supply of Groundsel, Lettuce, Plantain, or other 
green food that may be in season. By “ titbits ” 
let it be distinctly understood that I do not, nor 
ever have advocated fatty or greasy dainties; 
theseare entirely forbidden, and no one that care¬ 
fully reads my articles on the Aviary can con¬ 
scientiously say that I have ever recommended 
giving cage birds “ titbits ” of a fatty or greasy 
nature. The diseases of tho Turquoisine are 
similar to those of other Parrakeets, therefoic 
the same remedies are applicable to it. A. dY . 

Java Sparrows.— Many Java sparrows lose their 
white collar in moulting, but no doubt the one in ques¬ 
tion will regain his in time. Both sexes are alike in 
plumago ; there is not any difference, except perhaps in 
size. Feed on Millet, Rice, green food of almost any 
kind, and plenty of water to drink and liathe in. Do not 
startle them unnecessarily, as they require very little 
“killing.”—A. d’A. 


AQUARIA. 

The Boat Fly. — I consider it absolutely 
cruel to endeavour to detain in so small an area 
as an aquarium the Notonecta glauca (Boat 
Fly), independent of their voraciousness ; the 
same may be said of the restless Gyrimis natator 
(Whirligig); they must have space. My advice 
is, if you wish to form a collection of living 


Coleopterous insects, you had better have a 
separate vessel, and feed them accordingly, as 
you would a cage of camivorae ; aud if you play 
or use a microscope you will be amply rewarded. 
Newts I would even keep by themselves ; they 
are foul feeders, and soon impair the brilliancy 
of the water in the tank. The way to succeed 
is not to over-stock the tank with flora or fauna ; 
give as much surface-area as possible; above all 
avoid having the tank too deep ; 1 ft. cub. is 
ample ; in fact I would give more surface for 
aerating. Place the snails with your newts if 
you must have them. A separate and deep 
glass (an oil show glass), with a root of Vallis- 
neria planted in it, for a pair of aquatic spiders, 
is really a jov.—A. Horace LloyD. 

Beetles and Fish.—I have at different 
times possessed nearly every species of beetle, 
and I have found it best to keep them separate. 
Dytiscus should be kept entirely apart from all 
other insects. If not properly supplied with 
food such as dead fish or a live minnow, which 
is rather cruel, they will fight and cat each other. 
The noise they make while fighting is something 
wonderful. The little whirligig may be kept 
with fish, though it will kill snails and mussels. 
The large silver beetle Hydrous Piseus is gener¬ 
ally considered harmless, but will though rarely 
attack fish. The most destructive insect I havo 
met with is the dragon-fly grub, though some 
think the water ti< r er surpasses it in murderous 
propensities. Leeches and sticklebacks should 
be kept out of an aquarium, and perch entirely 
alone. I used to keep perch and sticklebacks to¬ 
gether, till one day I found a perch dead on the 
top of the water, with the lower half of a stickle¬ 
back protruding from his mouth. On trying to 
extract it the erect prickles of the stickleback 
literally tore the mouth of the perch open. I 
had kept them together because I liad always 
understood that perch and pike were afraid of 
their prickles, but this I considered an extra¬ 
ordinary case. The sad end of the perch served 
as a fine moral lesson to my children.—W. B. 

Indoor Aquarium —Can any reader give instruc¬ 
tions as to how to make an aquarium and plant case 
combined, to answer the same purpose as the one figured 
in Gardening Illustrated, Sept, o ? 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To Stew Mushrooms.— Trim and rub clean 
half a pint of large button Mushrooms ; put into 
a stew-pan two ounces of butter, shake it over 
the fire till thoroughly melted ; put in the Mush¬ 
rooms a teaspoonful of salt, half as much pep¬ 
per, and a small piece of mace pounded ; stew 
till the Mushrooms arc tender ; tlicn serve them 
on a hot dish. 

Mushrooms on Toast.— Put a pint of Musi - 
rooms into a stew-pan, with two ounces of but¬ 
ter rolled in flour ; add a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of white pepper, a blade of 
mace powdered, and half a teaspoonful of grated 
lemon ; stew till the butter is all absorbed, then 
add as much white roux as will moisten the 
Mushrooms ; fry a slice of bread in butter, to 
fit the dish, and as soon as the Mushrooms are 
tender serve them on the toast. 

Breakfast Mushrooms. —Clean a dozen or so 
of medium sized, place two or three ounces of 
nice clean beef-dripping in the frying pan, and 
with it a tablespoonful or more of nice beef 
gravy. Set the pan on a gentle fire, aud as the 
dripping melts place in the Mushrooms, adding 
salt anti pepper to taste. In a few minutes they 
will be cooked, and being soaked in the gravy 
and served upon a hot plate, will form a capital 
dish. 

Mushrooms with Bacon. —Take some full 
grown Mushrooms, and having cleaned them, 
procure a few rashers of nice streaky bacon, 
and fry it in the usual manner. When nearly 
done, add a dozen or so of Mushrooms, and fry 
them slowly until they are cooked. In this 
process they will absorb all the fat of the bacon, 
and w'ith the addition of a little salt and pep¬ 
per, will form a most appetising breakfast relish. 

Baked Mushrooms. —Peel the tops of twenty 
Mushrooms ; cut off a portion of tho stalks, 
and wipe them carefully with a piece of flannel 
dipped in salt. Lay the Mushrooms in a tin 
dish, put a small piece of butter on the top of 
each, and season them with pepper and salt. 
Set the dish in the oven, and bake them from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. When done* 
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arrange them high in the centre of a very hot 
dish, pour the sauce round them, and serve 
quickly and as hot as you possibly can. 

M ushroom Stems, if young and fresh, make 
a capital dish when the supply of Mushrooms is 
limited. Rub them quite clean and after wash¬ 
ing them in salt and water, slice them to the 
thickness of a shilling ; then place them in a 
saucepan with sufficient milk to stew them 
tender ; throw in a piece of butter and some 
flour for thickening, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Serve upon a toast of bread, in a hot 
dish, and add sippets of toasted bread. This 
makes a light and very delicate supper dish and 
\s not bad sauce to a boiled fowl. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


520.— To Grow Sweet Potatoes.— The 
sweet Potato may be grown either planted out 
in a frame or it may be grown in a pot in a 
greenhouse. It wjll sometimes succeed fairly 
well in the warm parts of this country in the 
open ground, but the variable nature of our 
summer precludes any reliance being placed 
upon this mode of culture. It is now too late 
to plant. Keep the tubers until next spring and 
plant them in May.—C. B. . 

524.— Treatment of Pelargoniums.— 
Plants which are starting into fresh growth 
should have all the old soil shaken away from 
the roots and be repotted in the same sized pot 
in a compost of sandy fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould. Place them in a cold frame, water 
sparingly, keeping them close for a few days 
until they have commenced to make fresh roots, 
when they should be gradually inured to 
full exposure. By the middle of October they 
should be placed in their winter quarters. In 
January they may be shifted into larger pots, 
employing a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
rotten manure.—C. 


531. — India-rubber Plants. — If the 
Indi .-rubber plant is grown in a room it should be 
thoroughly sponged once a week, washing both 
the upper and under surfaces of the leaves. This 
plant requires the most strict attention with 
respect to cleanliness to be paid it. The lower 
leaves are sure to become unhealthy and drop 
off if the pores become choked with impurities. 
When growing in a glasshouse daily syringings 
will suffice to preserve it in health.—J. C. B. 

536.— Achimenes Failing.— If theAchi- 
menes have hitherto been growing freely we can 
only surmise that they have now become infested 
with aphides. We would advise an examination 
and if traces of green fly are discovered syringe 
several times with Tobacco water. Do not shade 
too heavily at this time of the year ; the plants 
require pure air and plenty of light, needing 
only to be screened from the hot sun.—C. B. 


543.— Cactuses not Flowering. — In 
erder to induce Cactuses to flower freely they 
should 1 e placed during the summer months.in a 
Vjry airy and sunny position. Unless the season’s 
growth is fully matured the flower buds do not 
form. Growtli should be encouraged early in 
the season so that the shoots which should pro¬ 
duce flowers may have time to thoroughly ripen. 
Some growers make a practice of exposing their 
plants to the open air from the beginning of 
August up to the middle of September, placing 
them against a south wall where they may get 
a good roasting from the sun. This treatment 
favours the easy and perfect maturation of the 
tissues. A sunny greenhouse, however, suits 
them very well, as will also a sunny window, 
although when grown in rooms the plants should, 
if possible, be placed on favourable opportu¬ 
nities in the open air.—J. C. 

552.— Stephanotis in Winter. —The 
Stephanotis may be wintered in a temperature 
of 45° by night and 50° by day with good results. 
We have, however, known it to thrive fairly 
well when often subjected to a night tempera¬ 
ture of 40°.—C. 

558.—Treatment of Shrubs in Pots. 


—Take up the shrubs with as much fibre as 
possible, putting them in pots just largo enough 
to contain the roots; give them a thorough 
watering and place them in a sheltered situation 
until they are introduced to their winter quar¬ 
ters. The latter end of October is the best time 
for potting then\, Ip .the spring they may be 
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plunged up to the rim in the open air, and if at¬ 
tended to in the way of watering will last in 
good condition for several seasons.—C. 

530.— Hartshorn for Plants.— Refer¬ 
ring to page 334, “ Ammonia for Flowers,” and 
question 530, “ Hartshorn for Plants,” August 
23rd, I should be glad to see the answer to H. 
J. Clarke’s question ; for, acting upon the sug- 

f estion, I obtained a bottle of hartshorn, which 
used—about a teaspoonful to a quart of water 
—twice a week, with the following results : 
Several young seedling Ferns, a young Myrtle, 
an old Oak Fern, and one or two other things 
killed outright; Geraniums, Fuchsias, &c., most 
of the leaves turned yellow and have fallen off. 
It would be well if correspondents gave quan¬ 
tities when making similar suggestions.— Ferx- 
dale. 

553. — American Blight on Apple 
Trees.— Some years since I planted a small 
orchard of choice fruit trees, but in less than 
two years found the Apple trees infested with 
the above-named pest. I mentioned it to a 
nurseryman in the neighbourhood, who advised 
me to use ordinary paraffin with a brush : I did 
so, and found it morft effectual, and I never 
founl the spot that had been touched with 
paraffin ever affected again. I should recom¬ 
mend “ M. A. M.” to try it, simply touching 
the spots with a brush or feather dipped in 
parafim ; it will not be at all necessary to wash 
or syringe it off again.— Geo. Glan field. 

555.—How to Form a Rookery.— 
“ Constant Reader ” possesses some of the neces¬ 
sary requisites for a a rockery. By wood is 
meant I suppose, rootstocks and tree butts. Of 
course the amount of ground available would 
determine to a great extent the form the im¬ 
provement on the “pile of rubbish” should 
assume. But if the ground is limited the rockery 
might be constructed after the following man¬ 
ner :—Provide as many aspects and degrees 
of declivity as possible, though let the whole 
take the appearance of a slightly irregular bank, 
rather than a lot of paltry ins and outs. Large 
bodies of soil are necessary, which should be of 
the nature of a good sandy loam, with good well 
rotted peat and leaf mould for a surface dress¬ 
ing. Grey stones will be found best for build¬ 
ing up the rockwork, and amide “pockets” 
should be left between the rocks for planting 
Ferns, &c_ Primroses and their allies should be 
avoided, and the whole effect should tend to 
the “rustic.” The monstrosities known as 
“burrs”'and “clinkers” Bhould be avoided; 
gorgeous shells, corals, plaster casts, should be 
banished from a rockery having any artistic pre¬ 
tensions.—W. B. 

561.— Animal Charcoal.— Used in its 
present state it has valuable properties other 
than manure, which will make its application 
useful, especially on cold heavy land. But if it 
is expected to produce any immediate result it 
should be treated with sulphuric acid to make its 
phosphates available. Though animal charcoal 
possesses a certain manurial value, it is notnearly 
so valuable as the same W'eight of bone dust, the 
action of fire having driven off some of the most 
valuable constituents, The residue is phosphate 
of lime only.—E. H. 

562.— Lime and SlugB. —Lime used fre¬ 
quently on damp evenings or mornings will 
destroy worms and slugs, and it will not injure I 
grass or plants used in reasonable quantities, i. e., 
sufficient for the purpose intended. The best 
wav to treat lime is to place it in an open shed, 
and let the air slack it; then scatter it evenly 
over the land where the slugs and worms con¬ 
gregate. For plants in pots it should be dis¬ 
solved in water, allowed to settle, and the plants 
watered with the solution. Grass plots may be 
served in the same way.—E. H. 

-Lime is effectual in destroying worms and 

slugs when applied dry, and it does not injure 
either Grass or plants.— John Burrows. 

565.—Seakale Plants from Seed.—I 
suppose they have been thinned out to enable 
them to produce good-sized foliage. All that is 
now required is cleanly culture, and a sprinkling 
of salt, say £ lb. to the square yard.—H. 

567.—Celery for Winter Use.— Earth 
it up well and thatch it over with stable litter 
or Bracken.— John Burrows. 


Chappuls’ Daylight Reflectors for Schools. 

—Factory, 69, Fleet Street.—[ADVT.] 


-This, if ready in three weeks, will be too 

early for winter use ; assuming that the winter 
quarter begins in December. The winter crop 
snould only have its final earthing up about the 
end of October or beginning of November. In 
our climate there is no better way of keeping 
Celery than to cover it up with branches or old 
Pea-sticks when severe weather comes, leavinc 
it in the rows where it has been grown ; and 
after the first night’s sharp frost put on 6 in. cf 
dry Fern or litter. The branches or sticks will 
prevent the litter set cling down too close.—E. H. 

568. —Pruning Roses. —China Roses need 
but little pruning ; the longest shoots may be 
shortened and the weakly branches thinned out, 
otherwise the less the knife is used to them the 
more abundantly will they bloom. The same rules 
apply to climbing Roses generally, many of which 
annually produce strong growths from the base 
of the plants. These shoots should be merely 
shortened a little, and if the plant has much 
wood the weaker growths should be cut away in 
March, and the vigorous shoots laid in in their 
place. In this manner the vigour of the speci¬ 
men and quality of bloom will be maintained. 
Prune the standard back to two eyes on each 
shoot in March.—C. 

569. —Red Spider on Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —If the plhuts are badly infested lay 
them on their sides and well syringe the under 
surface of the leaves twice a day. Persever¬ 
ance in this way will soon rid the plants of 
this unwelcome guest. At the same time pay 
strict attention to watering, giving liberal sup¬ 
plies of guano or manure water of some kind. 
Well-fed plants are never so liable to be infested 
with red spider as those which may not be suffi¬ 
ciently furnished. Your plants may have 
suffered for want of moisture at the root during 
the dull weather. It often occurs in the case of 
well-foliaged specimens that the leaves divert the 
rain from the soil in the pots, in which case, al¬ 
though, owing to the moist state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, there is no sign of flagging, theplant 
badly suffering becomes devoid of tne necesSary 
amount of sap, and consequently easily falls a 
prey to insect pests and mildew. Many a good 
lot of plants have liecn ruined in this way. 
When established the Chrysanthemum can 
hardly be over-fed or over-watered, and in 
showery weather the soil should be frequently 
examined, as it then often appears moist on the 
surface, when at the same time a good watering 
would be beneficial.—J. C. 

570. —Summer Pinching Apple and 
Pear Trees. —In pinching pyramidal Apples 
and Pears the leaders should be left un¬ 
touched for a time, after the side shoots and 
laterals are shortened back to four or five leaves, 
in order to keep up a regular and steady circula¬ 
tion ; afterwards, by the end of August, they 
should be shortened to eight leaves. The treat¬ 
ment of Peaches in pots should not be exactly 
identical with Pears and Apples in the open air. 
In writing about pruning no one can do more 
than lay down general rules. The pruner should 
study each tree, and bring his intelligence and 
his common sense to bear upon it.—H. 

571— Saving Cabbage Seed.— Lift in 
October some of the strongest healthiest stems 
of the kind from which seeds are required—and 
only one kind must be saved at a time in the 
same garden—and plant in rows from 18 in. to 
30 in. apart, according to the kind, sinking the 
stems into the ground deeper than they stood 
in the old bed ; plant in an open position in good 
soil. When the flowers appear in spring thin 
out the branchlets, so that air may circulate 
freely amongst them.—E. H. 

572.— Roohea falcata.— This plant is 
naturally of a free-flowering nature, and 
will bloom every year if liberally treated. 
It should be repotted in April in sandy 
loam, to which may be added a small por¬ 
tion of leaf-mould and mortar rubbish or 
pounded brick. Place in a very sunny position, 
and water carefully for a time until the plant is 
well established. As soon as the pot is fairly 
filled with fibre, administer weak manure water 
twice a week in hot weather, A maximum of 
light, air, and warmth are necessary to bring 
this plant to perfection.—J. C. B. 

592.—Heating a Fern Case.— Messrs. 
Dick Radclyffe & Co., 128-9, High Holboro, 
supply a heating apparatus for this purpose. 
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576.— Vines not Fruiting.— This is a 
most unusual occurrence. What variety of Grape 
is it? I have nev^r seen any difference between 

{ ilants raised from eyes and cuttings if l»oth had 
>een taken from well ripened wood. How are 
the root* ? I should say the roots are too deep, 
and the w'ood does not ripen, or else the Vines 
are kept in a constant state of excitement from 
erroneous management of the interior. Is the 
house kept warm in winter ? The best thing to 
do now will be to shorten back all lateral growths 
to let in a ilood of light and sunshine, and if con¬ 
venient, use a little fire. Get the wood well 
ripened, then cool down and rest, and they will 
fruit.—E. il. 

578. — Heating a Greenhouse. — 

“ Nemo” can heat ramaU greenhouse w'ell with 
the stove he describes, provided plenty of venti¬ 
lation is given. I have used a similar stove 
for some years and do not find that it injures 
the plants, but the flue must l»e kept clean 
and a pan of water placed on the top of the 
stove to absorb the sulphur from the coke.— 
W. F. H. 

579.— Treatment of Pampas Grass. 

—The old stalks and dead matter are be3t re¬ 
moved w’hen the plants are trimmed back in 
spring. To leave them in has an untidy appear¬ 
ance till they are tied by the new' growth, and 
the space they occupy would be filled by living 
growth if they are removed. At any rate they 
cannot have any beneficial influence.—E. H. 

580.—Bug on Vines.— When the leaves 
fall, prune the Vines and clear cuttings and 
leaves away and burn them ; then clear the loose 
bark off the Vine stems, spurs, Ac., and give 
the W'hole a good scrubbing with Gishurst Com¬ 
pound—8 oz. to the gallon of water—applying 
it with a brush, and using it as w'arm as the 
hand can conveniently bear, taking care that no 
crack or crevice in the stem or branches is missed. 
Then have all woodwork inside the house w'ell 
painted, and all w*all surfaces lime-washed, 
taking especial care that no comer or crevice is 
overlooked, as it is in such places that the bugs 
like to winter. Just before Vines are started, 
take aw’ay 3 in. or 4 in. of the top soil of the 
inside borders, and replace with good turfy loam 
and manure with a few crushed bones. Keep 
a sharp look out in spring for any stray bugs 
that may have escaped.—E. H. 

583.—Moving Grape Vines.— Grape 
Vines do not make roots when they are bare of 
foliage ; therefore, the best time to move them 
is just before the buds burst in spring, usually 
the beginning of March. If moved carefully 
the Vine will live. It will be as well to thin 
out the branches, removing some of the older 
ones, and to work in some old mellow turf, and 
manure among the roots, and mulch the border 
with manure.—H. 

585.— Peach-house and Vinery in 

Winter.—As far as the Vin-s and Peaches j 
are concerned the house will be better open, 
except in very severe weather, and then only 
sufficient heat should be used to keep the 
"ater in the pipes from freezing and bursting 
them. Enlarge the Vine border now or in 
March by adding 3 ft. more to the front. Very 
good Grapes have been produced by Vines 
growing in narrow borders ; but the root space 
should bear some proportion to the space occu¬ 
pied by the branches. — E. H. 

588.—Blooms of Scarlet Runners 
Dropping off. —The blooms have not been 
fertilised, uud consequently do not set. This 
extraordinary season seems to have upset even 
Nature’s own arrangements, for even the in¬ 
sects neglect to perfonn their proper work.— 

591.— American Blackberries. — The 
Lawton Blackberry is a tine good flavoured kind, 
hut it requires a warm summer to ripen it. The 
b.“8t for the northern districts is the Parsley - 
leaved variety (Rubuo laciniatus). I believe 
Mr. Smith of Worcester can supply them, or 
other nurseryman can procure plants.— 
E. H. 

593.—Gooseberries and Currants in 

Pots.—Gooseberries ami Currants will succeed 
"ell in pots, under the ordinary orchard house 
culture. All kinds of Gooseberries may be so 
grown, and a nicely grow'n Gooseberry bush is a 
very handsome plant for pot culture. So also 
are red and white Currants, but black Currants 
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are not so well adapted for growing in pots.— 


591.— Good Sorts of Vegetables.— 
The suggestion of “ Earlio Yorke ” is a good 
one. Good kinds of both vegetables and fruits 
are very desirable. The following are a few' of 
the former :—Pea, William I., useful for both 
early and late sowing; Beans, Seville Lougiiod ; 
French Beans, Canadian Wonder; Beet, Hen¬ 
derson’s Pine apple ; Broccoli, Veitch’s Autumn 
Self-protecting. Snow’s Winter, Leamington, 
Watt’s Excelsior, Cattell’s Eclipse ; Cabbage, 
Carter’s Hcartw ell; Cauliflowers, Dean’s Early 
Snowball and Veitch’s Autumn Giant; Celery, 
Major Clarke’s Solid Red; Lettuce, Jeffries’ 
Little Queen Cos; Onion, Magnum Bonum; 
Potato, Schoolmaster. —E. II. 


w’hich I find these boilers will do if coke 
broken up small is used. The heat is easily 
regulated and steadily maintained. The boiler 
stands on the same level as the floor of the 
greenhouse, so that no stoke-hole is required.— 


Ornamental Gourds.— In warmer lati¬ 
tudes, Gourds are common in all gardens. It is 
different, however, in this and other temperate 
climates, where creeping plants of rapid growth 
and largo development, cultivated for orna¬ 
ment, are so limited in number, but none of them 
ought to be rejected if they can, either by their 
fruit, flowers, or foliage, serve to ornament trellis 
work, or cover walls or arbours. For this pur* 



An Ornamental Gourd (Cucumis mctuliferus). 


595.—Culture of Spinach Beet.— 

Spinach Beet is suitable for sowing on dry soils 
where other Spinach bolts prematurely. Sow in 
April in drills 15 in. apart, and thin the plants 
8 in. to 9 in. in the rows. Gather when the 
leaves are large enough for use. One sowing 
w'ill not suffice for two seasons, as it runs to seed 
about June the second year. It makes a very 
w'holesome dish, rather paler in colour than 
common Spinach.—E. H. 

574.—Heating a Small Greenhouse. 
— In reply to the enquiry respecting WagstafTs 
and slow combustion champion boilers, I beg 
to say that of the former I know nothing, but 
as to the latter that my experience and that of 
some of my friends proves that they are all that 
can be desired by an amateur, who requires a 
fire easy to manage, and one that will keep in 
eight to fifteen hours without any attention, 


S oso nearly all Gourds appear well adapted, and 
eserve to be much more frequently used, and 
under more varied conditions, than is now 
generally the case. Our engraving represents 
one of the most singular of Cucurbits—one 
having oblong fruits set with stout horn like 
protuberances. Its fine lobed foliage is heart- 
shaped at the hose, and of a fresh irreen colour. 
The main essentials, 03 regards culture, are a 
deep rich soil, a warm sunny position sheltered 
from high winds, and a plentiful supply of watei 
or liquid manure during hot dry weather. 

Sawdust, &c., a Substitute for 
Leaf-mould. —Leaf-mould is very expensive 
when not living near a wood. In one corner of 
my garden I have, therefore, thrown all the Tea 
leaves to rot; this, wnth saw'dust, a little sand, 
and peat, I find very useful, and when told to use 
leaf-mould I substitute this compost.—A. H. L. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Notice to Querists.— Owing to the great premire on 
our space, we are bound in future to decline inserting 
or ansiccrinp any questions in the paper which are not 
of general interest to our readers. We have lately had 
a large number of enquiries respecting where i cood, 
glass, plants, and similar articles can be obtained, and 
tec take this opportunity of informing our querists that 
all such questions, as well as others of interest only to 
the writer, should be accompanied with a stamped 
directed envelope or post card for reply, otherwise we 
cannot answer them. 

Lysimachia nummularia.— I obtained a quantity 
of plants of tins, and planted them in a window box 
about a yard from the ground, which they have now 
leached. What further management do they require ? 
Should I cut the trailers hack, or allow them to creep on 
the ground behind other plants? It has not bloomed ; it 
was planted early in June.— JoiinRicmardson. [Cut them 
back, or let them grow as you may desire. If you only 
want a curtain for your window box cut them back ] 

Hyacinths. —I have grown ITyaeinths for years both 
in pots and glasses, and nearly always find the leaves 
grow taller than the flower-truss. —\V. J. G. [Keep 
them in the dark until the flower spikes are well 
advanced and there is a good lot < f ro >ts. ] 

Plums for a South Wall 7 ft. high.— H. c.—The 
following will succeed in such a position:—Dessert Plums: 
Green Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, DeMontfort; Victoria 
is excellent for either dessert or cooking. Kitchen 
P.ums: Early Rivers’, Prince of Wales, Victoria, llelle 
de Septembre. 

Ignoramus.— The flowers of the Strawberry are all 
fruit bearers when properly fertilised by the pollen, 
which is supplied by the same flower,. i.e., the flowers 
are male and h male both in one. 

Striking Rose Cuttings in Water. -Is it neces¬ 
sary to change the water ? Are they to be kept in the 
shade, or allowed a little sun ?— Ap-Thomas. [They will 
strike in either a sunny or shady position. Try both ways 
and you will learn for yourself which is best. A piece of 
charcoal put in the water will keep it pure.] 

Ivy on Iron Arches.— E. M. p .—ivy will grow 
over iron arches or railings, but not so fast as on wood, 
stone, or brick. The Irish Ivy is the best. 

Qlimbers for Keening Walls Dry — D. C.— 
Nothing is equal to Ivy. It is not necessary to cover the 
wall with one kind only, ns there is a largo assortment of 
both green and variegated-leaved kinds to choose from. 
Ampelopsis Veitchi is also a good plant for the purpose. 

R. Price.— The Geranium is well worth growing, but 
no advancement on kinds already in cultivation. The 
Petunia is also a fairly good one. The heliotrope not so 
good as some already grown. 

Tree Onion.— Some time since enquiries were made 
for bulbs of the above Onion. I have some which I can 
spare.— Park Place. 

Building a Small Greenhouse.— Greenhorn — 
If you procure the back numbers of Gardening you will 
find a large store of information on this subject. 

Evergreen Thorn.— B. C —This can be obtained 
at any good hardy plant and tree nursery. 

fl. White. —Richard Smith, The Nurseries, St. John’s, 
Worcester. 

Clematis Lucie Lemoine.— IF. 13/w .—This is 
perfectly hardy. Cover the roots with coal ashes in 
winter. 

Solanum Jasminoides.— IT. R. IT.—Hardy in 
warm localities, or against a south wall. 

Bedding Begonias.— L. F.— See article In Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, .September 13th. 

Ap Thomas.— Oliver’s “Botany tor Beginners” fr m 
o xr office. 

A. F. D. —Wild Geraniums are hardy. 

11. Leioin.— See onr advertising columns. 

Pine Wire for Bouquets.— W. J. G.— Any good 
seedsman will supply you. 

Names of Plants.— IT. J. G.— Linaria Cymbalaria. 

- C. F. F .—Fuchsias and other florists* flowers enn 

only be named by specialists who have the means of com¬ 
paring them.- H. White.— Franeoa sonchifolia.- 

R. II.— The Lady's Mantle (Alchemilla arvensis). 


Questions. 

598.— Jacob Plum. - There used to be grown In the 
neighbourhood of Manchester a Plum under the above 
name. I have never been able to meet with it in any of 
the nurserymen’s catalogues; what other name is it 
known by ? It is larger and more globular than a Dam¬ 
son, but very similar in colour and flesh.—H. (J. 

599 — How to Treat Standard Fuchsias.— 
What is the proper treatment for standard Fuchsias ? I 
have some 4 ft. high. Should they be pruned now, and 
sh mid th> y be repotted and the roots pruned? W. G. 

o jo. —Geraniums in Pots.— How should large 
Geraidunm be treated that have been in pots two years, 
-w. G. 

coi —Fungus on Fancy Pelargoniums — What 
prevention is there for the soot like appearance on the 
leaves of fancy Pelargoniums?—W. G. 

002. -Gardening in Towns.— I have a house near 
the city to which there is a large piece of ground attached 
in which, years ago, flowers grew quite well, and a Vine 
used to hear fniit. For the last five years, however, 
nothing has appeared on the Vine, neither can I get 
flowers to grow. I turned the ground twice in the early 
part of the winter to let the frost get well in, but for all 
that the leaves of my plants get all eaten away. The 
ground had not been turned for years before I turned 
it; of course it is sour and bad. Wil some kind reader 
tvill mo how to proceed?— Ignoramus. 


015.—Vegetables for North-west Aspect — 
What vegetables will do best In a border facing north¬ 
west, backed by n fence 6 ft. high ?— Wanderer. 

010. — Acacia Leaves Falling. — Why do the 
leaves of Acacia Lophantha fall off? I have several plants 
raised from seed outside my window, under glass, south 
aspect, but cannot prevent the leaves falling off.—W. G. 

017 — How to Plant a Small Garden. — My 
garden, which has a northern aspect, is enclosed on the 
s >uth side by the house, on the east side by a brick wall, 
5 .1. high, and on the west by a wall 10 ft. high. The 
.oral length is70 ft., and the width IS ft. There are six 
circular beds, each 0 ft diameter, and raised about 9 in. 
at the edges, with a flat turf verge. The paths between 
the circular beds themselves, as also between the borders 
round the walls, are 3ft. wide. These borders are each 
3 ft. wide, raised with flat turf edging 9 in. wide, in the 
same manner as the circular beds ; the shape of the lar¬ 
ders is that of a waved line projecting on each side, 
between the circular beds, and here they are 4 ft. wide. 
The border on the east side is carried round for 12 ft to 
form a background and a raised bank, some 3 ft. high. 
Thus 60 ft. of the length is occupied, leaving 10 ft. foruse 
for hotbeds i. e., 10 ft. by 18 ft. The soil is clayey, but 
fairly well drained from the position being on a hill. I 
have had from C in. to 9 in. of meadow mould mixed with 
old manure from a hotbed spread on the surface. 
What can I plant in this garden to have it gay as long 
as possible during the year ? - Hornsey. 


G03.—Mulberry Tree not Fruiting.—I have a 
large Mulberry tree nearly twentyyears old in the centre 
of a lawn. Every spring the tree is covered with bloom, 
which, os soon as fully out, falls and covers the ground; 
hut the yield of fruit iu autumn is very poor. Gan any 
reader explain the reason ?—X. Y. Z. 

604.—Treatment of Old Geraniums —We have 
some old plants of scarlet Geraniums too good to throw 
away, but leggy : how shall we treat them ? also a good 
many nice plants of the same in the garden we mean to 
pot, and others that are sunk in pots; how are they to be 
managed, cut down or otherwise ? if bo, when -now or at 
some future time?—J. B., Darlington. 

005.- How to Destroy Mealy Bug.- Could any 
reader give information as to the best way of destroying 
this pest, which continues to spread over all my plant 
houses?— Gardener, Sheffield. 

606. — Bignonia J asminoides. —I shall be glad it any¬ 
one can tell mo how to treat uBiguoniajasminoides? We 
have had one in our conservatory for a long time ; it has 
never blossomed, but it grows very freely. We know it 
is a blooming kind as some young ones struck from it 
have had a few flowers.—A. S. 


CIS — Pruning Neglected Fruit Trees —T have 
several good-sized Apple, Pear, and Cherry trees which 
bear but little fruit, and have been much neglected in 
pruning. What ought I to do to make them bear 
fruit ?-P. T. O. 

619.—Cutting Rose Blooms—I have heard it 
asserted that Roses Bhould be cut of! just above a 
shoot in order not to hurt the tree for next year. Must 
the twig after the Rose is ent off have ita top pointing 
upwards or outwards ?—P. T. O. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 
Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss 
PlERRBPONT, Mias Duffield, Mr. Fitoh, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 


Per Dozen.3s. 

Per Fifty.10*. 

Per Hundred .17s. 


607 —Preserving Berries for Winter Deco' 
ration.— Are the berries of the Mountain Ash poison ? 
and is there any method of preserving them for decorative 
purposes, so that they will not shrivel?—W. W, 

60S.— Evergreen Climbers.— Wanted the name 
of a rapid growing evergreen climber to cover the back 
of my nouse ; south aspect. —Amateur. 

609.— Maggots in Mushrooms.— Can any of your 
readers inform me how these may be prevented in a bed 
just made up, as in nn old bed I have been much 
troubled.—M. R. G. S. E. 

610 — Flowers for Graves.—I shall be glad to 
know of about half-a-dozen suitable perennial seeds for 
a grave ; some that could he sown at once preferred, so 
as to get as early a display as possible.—J. W. H. 

611. —China Roses.— I shall bo glad to know the 
names of some good, hardy, free-flowering China Roses ; 
also if it would be safe to plant them out this month, to 
remain out in the open air during winter. —W. 8. 

612. —Watercress Beds.— How can I construct a 
Watercress bed? I have a pond which is constantly 
overflowing, having a spring, and should be glad to know 
how I could utilise the same for growing Watercress. 
What is the time of planting, depth of beds, kind of 
Cress, and how to plant or sow ?—J. M. O. Burchell. 

613. —Moving Thoms —I have three White Thom 
trees on a roadside hank (’an I remove them without 
injury? they are about 8 ft. liiglL—W anderer. 

614. —Shrubs for Bank.- I want a few shrubs to 
fill up a bank and border, facing the north-west. The 
sub-soil 1 b chalk ; the bank is 5 ft. high, and 6 ft. wide at 
the base, backed by a brick wall 8 ft. high; the border is 
7 ft. wide, at the side of the house,and gets little or no 
sun. What are the best sorts of shrubs to plant?— Wan¬ 
derer. 


Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
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EXOGLISII GARDENS. 
By WILLIAM ROBINSON, F. L. S. 

With numerous Illustrations. Price 12s. 



“People who profess to love beautiful Alpine plants’ 
and suppose that a pile of rubbish of any sort and in auy 
shape is worthy to be called a rockery, will modify their 
opinion after an hour’s enjoyment of this entertaining 
volume. When they have mastered the principles, the 
second part will lie found of inestimable value for refer¬ 
ence, and they will in due time agree with us that, in 
giving this elegant volume to the British public, the 
author has added most sulistantially to our round of rural 
pleasures, and established a claim for personal regard in 
every tasteful British home." Gardener $ Magazine. 

London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.; THE 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., and through all Booksellers. 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris, 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

3<1. per bushel, 100 for 20s. 
it Brown Fibrous Feat—5s. Gd. ] 

>r 46s., or 80s. per ton. Black 1 
:, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton 


UXLB, X vl UUUotJo, INiU UlOOUO, XI ID, 

Scillas, Snowdrops, and other Flower 
Roots, from Holland. 

f R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

L AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
cut Garden, W.C., every Monday, Wednesday, and 


., truck (loose), 30s. 
per sack, 5 sacks 25s., 
Fibrous Peat—5s. j>er 

_,_,__,_1. , sacks 4d. 

each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 2Gs. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8s. Gd. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 


VJiHAACU, TT .V/., UUIlt'MUl) , 11I1U 

Saturday during Septeml>er, at Half-past Twelve o'clock 
precisely each day, consignments of Dutch Bulbs arriving 


Autumn 

Catalogue 

IS NOW READY, 


cucii uujr, uuii 2 »igiiiiiuinn ui i much duiijs iunvuiJ 5 

weekly from well-known farms in Holland, in large and 
small lots to Buit all buyers. 

On view the morning of Sale and catalogues had. 


T C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

fj . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


G ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardenera Bince 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the " ' 


I ELECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

Li PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed.,1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations.— Dale <fcC’u ami-ton, 4, Little Britain, E.C. 


_ .... gallon of soft water, 

and of from 4 to 10 oz. as a w inter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in l*oxes Is., 
Its., aim 10s. Gd. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


AND MAY nE UAD 


ON APPLICATION. 


With Illustrations, one Volume, 8vo, 18s., cloth, hand¬ 
somely bound. 


I > IMMEL’S AROMATIC 

\j OZONIZER or NATURAL AIR 
) URIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 
places of public resort the balmy, re¬ 
freshing, ami healthy emanations of 
the Pine and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most elective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 15 
stamps.— Eugene Rimmel. Perfumer. 
90, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, (Joruhiil, Loudon. 


STJTTOUS 5 

FORCING BULBS 


The Parks & Gardens of Paris 


By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

“ For a long time wc have not read a more interesting 
and instructive book than this." -Timex. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole than strangers.”— 
Atkenteuui. 


FOR EARLY PLANTING. 


Early White Roman Hyacinths, 

Fine white blossoms, deliciously fragrant, 

3s. por dozen, 21s. per 100. 

Early Double Roman Narcissus, 

2s. 6d. per dozen. 

Early Paper-White Narcissus, 

2s. 6cL per dozen. 


London : Macmillan <6 Co., Bedford Street; 

The Garden Office, 37, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


A S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta- 

XJL neous copies of letters, <fcc., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. {instructions 
post free). -E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
Uolborn, W.C. N li— Samples of Tann s celebrated paper 
collars sent for Gd. 


The Orchard ist. 

THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON FRUITS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Rev. E- J. Silverton’s Remarkable 
Remedies. 

A LL SUFFERERS from DEAFNESS, 

NOISES in the EARS, &c., as well as those suffer¬ 
ing from INDIGESTION and general BROKEN-DOWN 
HEALTH, should at once send to the Rev. E. J. SILVER- 
TON, B.M., Albert House, Park Street, Nottingham, for 
his “ HEALTH ADVOCATE,” which will bo sent free. 
Aurial Cure for Deafness, In boxes at 2s. 9d. and 11s., of 
all Chemists. 


A correspondent says “ I like your ‘Orchardist’ 
much better than any other English book on the subject. 
Yours contains three tunes the matter at one-third the 
price.” Another says “ Everylxjdy here in this Apple 
district quotes you always as the * Oracle on Fruits,’ and 
refers to your invaluable and well-thumbed ‘ Orchardist' 
with proud confidence. Weall, especially the Clergy, beg 


RIOGWAYS NEW PATENT HEDGE-CUTTING MACHINE, 


Awarded Special Silver Medal Royal Belgian Horticultural and Agricultural Society, 
July, 1879: Special Silver Medal Royal Manchester, Liverpool, and North Lancashire 

Agricultural Society. 

And the MEDALS and HIGHEST COMMENDATIONS at all the Shows at which it has been exhibited and 
submitted to a practical trial. 

m £1 7s. 0d. £1 12s. 6d. £1 17s. 0d 

To cut 18 iuches wide. To cut 2 feet wide. To cut 3 feet wide. 


the favour of your determining for us the right namos of the 
Apples despatched to you. . . . Eagerly shall we all 
be on the look-out for your obliging reply, snapping at it 
with sis much interest as we always do at any articles or 
notices in The Garden, whenever is appended at the 
foot tlic name of J. Scott.” 

The above are samples of letters which are constantly 
being sent to the author. 

3s. Gd. free by post. 


From the Author, or from TnE Garden Office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 

By C. W. QUIN. 

Price 2s. Gd. 

\ LL familiar with a garden know that 

xLL one of the chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in this way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of “ Garden 
Receipts.” Great pains have been taken to make the 
collection in every’w ay as complete aa possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is justified by 
the fact that one remedy easily applied in a given dis¬ 
trict may be too expensive in another; and by the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of many of the pests alluded to in 
these pages. The glossary of the mnteiials used is made 
a special feature, and is as complete ns possible. Although 
the arrangement of both the receipts and glossary' is 
alphab.-tical. a copious index has been added tofncilitati 
reference. It is the most useful book for the garden that 
has been published for some time, lieing convenient in 
size, easy of reference, and full of information brought 
down to recent times. Every one practically interested in 
horticulture should have it. If only for the sake of saving 
time in asking questions and in making references. 
London: The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W. C. 


This instrument will not only do several times the quantity of work, but completes the work with greater neat- 
s. wia nf ‘'I ^*“ K " “ av “ * * of this is Indisputably shown by 


fiHkh, and perfection than is possible by <uiy other known means. ’ The trutl 

“5J“ or esaid Awards and by the Testimonials and Newspaper Reports, and als__ ... ltM Wltlll „ 11C 

was made public it was patronised by upwards of 150 of the nobility alono, many of 

, . ,.^ ..u-uig solicited, spoken of its merits quite as highly as before stated, of which I append a 

oner oneChigwell, Essex, July 25, 1879.—Sir Kenneth Kemp encloses Post Office Order, £1 12 a. Gd., payable to 
nni V* ,1 for a medium-sized Hedge-cutting Machine, which ho finds answers the purpose admirably, and is 
undoubtedly a great economiser of labour.” And a great number of others may bo seen by applying to the Patentee 
18, MARKET PLACE, MACCLESFIELD. 


mouth after the invention was made public it »ii* p u tr<»n 
whom have, without being solicited, spoken of its merits 
h ""'- -- - ’ ’ ~ Sir Kenneth 
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Seasonable Delicacy. 


Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 
Monthly I arts, Qd.; post fres, 8d. 


rcuuipv UI M A SLUIIIJJH, will l/C w WIKI 

of some of tliexr beautiful varieties of bedding Violaran l 
Pansies, so that those i.t a distance may have an op;>ur- 
selectiou lor aiuumu planting. Cata- 


tunity of making 
logue and prices on application. 


O NE SHILLING per DOZ., VIOLAS, 

PANSIES, and all our magnificent stock of spring 
and summer hardy plants, true to name ; Double Daisies 
and Tulip bulbs, f»a. i>er 100. Catalogue with bedding 
designs gratis.— JOHN Pirik & Co., Stechford, near Bir¬ 
mingham. 


Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way 
in all cases whore it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at onee 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. 


rilEA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING it CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c., &o. 

ri G. VAN TUBERGEN, Haarlem, 

V7. Holland.— Wholesale Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs 
will be sent free on application to Messrs. R. Silbekkad 
& SON, 15 Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

T710R FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

J’ apply to W. <fe J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester._ 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
>f Gardening an in print, mod may be had 
;hrough the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
rom the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
nistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
eaders should insist on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
1 point Agents for the sale of Gardening 
hroughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
'opies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 


Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

. Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every leq liaite Town nnd 
country orders punctually attended to. I ontederia 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 


X5T SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 


GARDEN TENTS. 

Improved Garden Tents, 6 ft. diameter, 5 ft. 6 in. walls, 
in box complete, plain 50s., striped GOs 

GARDEN NETTING, 

Id. per square yard. KC-tlM,TIFF aNY, SHADING, «kc. 

JOHN EDGINGTON & CO., 48, Long Lane, West Smith- 
field, London. 


ALL GAKDEN KEQUISITES. 

QTICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

► j CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACK1TH & CO., Cox's Quay, Lower Thames S*. 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 

TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN TFIE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, cliap- 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, Cd. nnd Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers 12, Wigmore 


The process is easy and u- 


teresting. Ribbons, silks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, 
braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 
or shawls can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes in a 
pail of water. 

JUDSON’S DYES, 
Twenty-four Colours, are 
sold by all chemists, every¬ 
where, price 6d. per bottle. 

Be sure and get 

JUDSON’S DYES. 


UDSON’S 


Street, London. 


at home 


H orticultural glass.—B oote 

<fc Millson. Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, Citj 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


Specimen Copy, by post, l^d. 


O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).-Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made foi 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Sample sent carringe free on receipt of twelve 
stamps. Send for 20s. sample order of all the kinds 
made AlkredOrant ACo., Steam Works, 39$, Leather 
Line, London, E.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s 0*1. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp. —G Shrews¬ 
bury, 5J, Old Bailey, and98, Barrington Rd. f East Brixton. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
ami returned to the Office.) 


G. WILCOX, 

85, Old Street, St. Luke’s. 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


APPARATUS. 

p We guarantee the 
J perfect working of 
ftl J these Apparatuses; 
i being of the simplest 
1 form they canno t g et 

_ K out of order. Will 

burn 


ECONOMIC 
No. 1, complete with ~ 

18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all ffla 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4. 4s. IK 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 JjR 
feet 4-inch piping, 

£4 1 23. 0d. 

For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. F. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


for One War, commencing . 


rS.JTPLY 

(QUERN 


for which / enclose 


_ through the 

night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed- 
' ingly economical and 
effective. 


Address 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED HIS ANNUAL IMPORTATION OP 


Tost-Offlce Orders should be filled up in the name oi 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, 8trand, 
London, and made payable at the King 8treet, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to—"The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 

_Original from 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 


and other BULBOUS ROOTS, in fine condition. Early Orders are respectfully solicited. 

► CATALOGUES containing a Select List of the above are now ready; also of New Plant; 
Fruit Trees, Roses, &c., gratis and post free to all applicants. 

VICTORIA & PARADISE NURSERIES, UPPER HOLLOWAY, N. 


ter the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 87, Southampton StieetJ Strand, iLpJ ’A-WiC., 
(Machined by tnoOKK *fc Foud.) " 1 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


FLOWER GARDENING IN LONDON. 

The little flower plot in front of the cottage 
in Kensington Gardens is just now an object 
of considerable interest on account of the 
glimpses of rich colour afforded by the bed¬ 
ding plants which it contains; indeed, few 
other spots in the gardens are better fitted 
for showing off glowing colours than this 
little semi-circular enclosure, backed up as 
it is by a somewhat formal-looking castellated 


viated by the jndicious employment of 
isolated specimens and effective little tufts 
of Palms, Cycads, Dracaenas, and other 
plants of elegant habit, which supply 
beauty of form, and stand out in pleasing 
relief amid the bright masses of colour. 
This garden also affords an excellent illus¬ 
tration of the value of dwarf foliage plants 
for insuring late autumnal effects, as by 
their use we secure bright colour fully a 
month, or even six weeks, after the beauty 


fleeted sunlight these colours forcibly bring 
to mind the rich flood of light sometimes 
seen issuing through a richly painted win¬ 
dow, and this, viewed against a cool carpet 
of turf, and in a cosy nook, associated by 
noble trees, forms a pleasant little picture, 
well worth reproduction in our pages. It 
need only be added that, although some 
10,000 plants are employed in this arrange¬ 
ment, the result, as a matter of special dis¬ 
play, amply repays all trouble connected 



FLOWER GARDENING ROUND THE COTTAGE IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


cottage, made beautiful by the dense growth 
of fresh glossy-leaved Ivy, under w’liich it 
is more than half concealed. This some¬ 
what sombre-looking background contrasts 
well with the lighter-coloured drapery 
afforded by the Chestnuts, Limes, Oaks, 
Planes, and other forest trees by which it 
is in part surrounded, while the fresh green¬ 
ness of the turf forms a pleasing middle 
tint, that sets off the display of glowing 
colour to much advantage. Although this 
is strictly a geometrical arrangement, yet 
much of the consequent formality is ob- 

Digitized by Got gle 


of Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Verbenas, 
and most other flowering plants is over, or 
at least greatly impaired. The use of crim¬ 
son or carmine Altemantheras, Golden 
Feverfews, Mesembryanthemums, Golden 
Chickweed, Echeverias, and Silvery Klei- 
nias, Santolina and Centaureas, in addition 
to their being more permanent, also afford 
much more harmonious masses of colouring 
than can be obtained by the use of ordinary 
bedding plants. In a bed in this garden 
the prevailing tints are blue, carmine, and 
soft golden-yellow, and when seen in re- 


with their management, and this little gar¬ 
den annually attracts thousands of admiring 
spectators during the summer months. 


The Creeping Speedwell (Veronica 
repens).—This beautiful little Speedwell is 
the best dark green plant for carpet bed¬ 
ding. It is darker in colour than the variety 
of Mentha pulegium, which is generally 
used; it never requires clipping, excepting 
just at the time its flower-spikes appear, 
and at the same time it is very dwarf, 

Original from 
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mantling the ground with a living carpet of 
rich green, scarcely more than J in. high. 
It is also a useful plant for covering the 
bare places where Grass will not grow, such 
as close round large trees, on lawns, <kc. 
This plant is used with great effect in the 
garden of J. Connell, Esq., Bushy Down, 
Tooting, where there are some very beau¬ 
tiful designs in this style of gardening. 
Here, also, is perhaps the finest Ageratuni 
ever seen; it is a veritable mvltum in 
\parvo , exceedingly dwarf in habit, yet of a 
robust and vigorous constitution, and lite¬ 
rally covered with large conical heads of 
flowers. It is the result of a careful selec¬ 
tion by Mr. Todman, the gardener, and, as 
all the plants are from cuttings, the effect 
is marvellous, and I imagine it will be a 
long time before it is surpassed.—W. H. G. 


THE SCARLET WINDFLOWER. 
(anemone fulgens.) 

This charming plant succeeds in any rich garden 
soil which has been well manured, and also in 
the soil of meadow land ; besides this, it is suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to be left without shelter in the 
open air during winter, and it even gains in size 
and beauty when left undisturbed where it grows 
for several years, as is often the case with other 
perennial plants. Tufts of it thus grow larger 
every year, and produce flowers that become 
annually more ample and abundant, especially if 
care be taken to mulch thoroughly during the 
winter. These flowers, which begin to show 
themselves in February, and succeed each other 
until April, are borne on flower-stems some 8 in. 
to 12 in. in height. The corolla, which is well 
stored with petals disposed in a wide-spreading 
cup some 2 in. or 3 in. in diameter, is scarlet- 
vermilion-red in colour, and of a brilliancy that 
it would be difficult to rival, for it is absolutely 
dazzling when illuminated by the rays of the 
sun. The blossoms open well when cut and 
placed in water, and are peculiarly adapted for 
forming bouquets and for winter and early spring 
decoration. The roots of Anemone fulgens may 
be planted either in autumn or in spring, and 
even when the plant is in full growth ; but if it 
be decided to obtain plants of it in full flower in 
spring it is better to plant early in autumn and 
not later than September. In this case a good 
mulching given before the winter will go far in 
ensuring an early and abundant flowering.— 
Revue Horiicole. 


DECORATIONS FOR HARVEST FESTI¬ 
VALS. 

As most gardens present rather a barren appear¬ 
ance this autumn, perhaps some of your readers 
will welcome a few suggestions as to how a church 
may be decorated with good effect with a few 
flowers. Last year, while travelling in the west 
of England, I went to the harvest festival at 

G-, and much admired the simple and artistic 

way in which the decorations had been carried 
out. 

Over the altar was a beautiful text made of 
letters formed in Wheat ears (“He giveth the 
increase ”) on sky-blue flock paper, and at each 
end a small sheaf of Wheat, with a sickle across 
it. Round the text was a border of Wheat ears 
and tiny straw crosses. From this, hanging over 
the white stone reredos were sprays of Passion¬ 
flower. Outside of the altar rails were two 
sheaves of Corn wreathed with crimson Roses. 
The top of the font was encircled by white 
Roses, Carnations, and Clematis, with sprays of 
Maiden-hair Fern, and round the base w r as a 
text similar to the one at the east end, with the 
words, “One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism.” 
Round the chancel pillars were twined bands 
of blue, about 2 in. wide, with sprays of Oats 
at every 8 in. or 9 in. From the choir stalls 
were suspended white wicker baskets full of 
ruddy Apples, Crab Apples, mellow Pears, black 
and white Grapes, and Tomatoes ; Ivy being 
twisted over the handles, and bits of Fern 
peeped out here and there among the fruit. 
The large brass eagle was ornamented with 
several bunches of Grapes, gracefully arranged 
with Fern, scarlet Gladioli, and large white 
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Lilies. Round the top of the pulpit was a thick, 
spraying wreath of white Jessamine, the bottom 
of the carved panels being fitted with Moss, in 
which were fixed, in an upright position against 
the stonework, and spraying over it, scarlet 
Gladioli, light-coloured Roses, Asters and Ferns; 
whilst below, just at the edge, was a narrow 
band of scarlet Geraniums and Moss. 

__ Alpha. 

IXIAS, SPARAXIS, TRITONIAS, AND 
BABIANAS. 

The present time and for a month hence is the 
proper season to commence the pot culture of 
these highly ornamental and free-blooming Cape 
bulbs. Where a large supply of cut flowers is 
required during the months of April and May, 
few plants will be found more useful than these 
for meeting the demand; and their bright colours 
and graceful spikes are admirably adapted to 
give relief to a collection when arranged with 
flowers of a dwarfer character. The soil which 
we have found most suitable to them under pot 
culture is a moderately light, sandy loam, en¬ 
riched with well-decayed cow manure and a 
slight addition of leaf-mould. Peaty soils should 
be avoided, as it is difficult to maintain the 
foliage in health through the flowering period in 
such soils. Next in importance to soil is perfect 
drainage ; anything approaching stagnation at 
the roots is fatal to this class of plants. We 
havo found 6-in. pots the best, placing about 
twelve bulbs in a pot with a dash of sand over 
them, and then covering them with \ in. of soil. 
After potting plunge them in ashes or Cocoa 
fibre in a cold frame. Very little water will be 
required for the first month after starting them, 
provided the plunging material is kept moist. 
As soon as the growths appear air must be given 
abundantly night and day whenever the thermo¬ 
meter is above the freezing point, otherwise they 
will soon run up spindly and be worthless. 
About the end of November they should be re¬ 
moved to a position close to the glass in a cool, 
airy house, and be carefully watched in order to 
see that they do not suffer from excessive drj T - 
ness at the root after being removed from the 
plunging material. In this positiou they may 
remain with advantage till the beginning of 
March, when a house with a north aspect will be 
found the best, or they may be taken back to 
frames, in which they will flower freely, every 
pot throwing up from a score to three dozen 
spikes of bloom. After flowering, water should 
be gradually withheld, and the plants exposed 
to the full sun in order to ensure the bulbs get¬ 
ting well ripened, when they will prove service¬ 
able the following season, and bloom equally 
well as imported bulbs. J. R. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT READING. 

Stocks. —In a season like the present, when 
most kinds of summer-bedding plants are failures 
as regards the production of masses of colour, it 
was a positive surprise to see at Messrs. Sutton 
& Son’s nursery, at Reading, Berks, a few 
weeks ago, richly-coloured beds of Stocks 
finely in bloom. They comprised the old- 
fashioned Ten-week, the Giant Ten-week, the 
Pyramidal, and other sections, all of which are 
well described as annual or summer Stocks. For 
the production of masses of colour, for pot cul¬ 
ture, or for ordinary border decoration, the chief 
place must be given to the neat, compact, yet 
massive Pyramidal kinds. In colour there is 
enough of variety amongst these to satisfy every 
one, and some colours, such as the bronze, brick- 
red, and similar hues may be dispensed with. 
Of these pyramidal kinds there are the glossy 
green, wall-leaved, and woolly rough-leaved sec¬ 
tions, but as regards habit and general usefulness 
there is little difference among them. The most 
pleasing colours are pure white, creamy white 
tending to yellow, white suffused with peach, 

{ jink-white, puce, cherry-red, carmine-red, bril- 
iant scarlet, purple, violet-purple, aud crimson ; 
to these it is possible to add several others just 
as taste may dictate ; but the colours specially 
mentioned are sufficient to indicate the various 
rich tints that can be employed to produce 
effective masses. The Pyramidal Stock grows 
to a height of about 10 in., has a centre spike 
around which the side shoots or spikes are 
grouped in regular form, and is throughout re¬ 
markable not only for evenness of habit but also 
for the production of about 80 per cent, of double 


flowers. If beds of these beautiful Stocks m 
distinct colours were but submitted to the in¬ 
spection of the frequenters of our public parks 
and gardens in summer instead of the repetition 
of scarlet, white, and blue bedding plants so com¬ 
mon, how greatly would they be appreciated by 
lovers of really beautiful flowers. These Stocks 
are liberally treated at Reading, but they do not 
need richer soil than is provided for ordinary 
bedding plants. 

Phlox Drummondi.— Other charming 
plants were the dwarf forms of Phlox Drum¬ 
mondi—forms producing singularly neat, com¬ 
pact, dense bunches of flowers and foliage, and 
offering all that can be desired as dwarf plants 
for the production of masses of colour. The 
name given to a dark rich ml kind, Phlox 
Drummondi nana compacta coecinca, is simply 
discouraging ; but these designations are chiefly 
manufactured on the Continent, and bother 
seedsmen as much as they do the public. This 
is, however, a most beautiful variety, the colour 
of which is rich and striking, and the habit of 
the plant dense and perfect. Others are Fire¬ 
ball, crimson-red ; rubra, deep rosy-red ; and 
cardinalis Heynholdi, fashionable cardinal-red ; 
a singularly pleasing hue is seen in a sort called 
the Rose Chamois, the colour of which is a 
charming salmon-rose, with a deep carmine red 
centre ; this is a very dwarf and free kind. All 
these plants have been raised under glass, 
pricked off into small pots, and after exposure 
in cold frames, turned out into the open ground. 
Close by are also in great variety all the forms 
of the tall, large-flowered section of P. Drum¬ 
mondi, but these want a good deal of pegging 
down, and sadly lack habit and effect as com¬ 
pared with the dwarf forms. 

Petunias.—These, raised from seed, of all 
forms and colours are just now very beautiful in 
the open ground, although, being subject to fre¬ 
quent rains, they show" too much tendency to 
growth. The shapes of the flowers, their colours, 
and markings are very varied and fraught with 
the greatest interest; they produce grand masses 
of colour and make some of the most effective of 
bedding plants. 

Lilium longiflorum.— This pure white 
large-flowered Lily, grown in great masses, is 
just now magnificent. The bulbs are planted 
thickly in rows, and every one is producing 
flowers with remarkable evenness at a height of 
about 20 in. No white flower could excel this 
for distinctness and beauty, and as garden fea¬ 
tures these beds are for the time unrivalled. 
The season has suited these Lilies exactly, and 
the masses thus seen indicate in what way this 
Lily might be employed to produce striking 
effects. _ A. D. 


ANNUALS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Preparation of the Soil.— Where it is 
intended to sow annuals the places should be 
marked out, and the soil should then be turned 
up roughly by the beginning of March, then to 
lie until a period of dry weather has blown the 
sourness out of it, when it may after a shower be 
thoroughly stirred, and the lumps broken. If 
the work has been well carried out, there will be 
at least 9 in. of finely-pulverised, free Boil, which 
may again be turned over with a fork, mixing 
with it some light sandy soil, such as the knock - 
ings-out of pots, or some wood ashes or burnt 
earth, and a little thoroughly decomposed ma¬ 
nure. In such a prepared body of sou annuals 
of all kinds will thrive amazingly. The labour 
may appear excessive ; but the reward will be 
great. Annuals often fail to develop their decora¬ 
tive capacity for the want of some such previous 
preparation of the soil, which, if more generally 
carried out, would render them even more 
popular than they are now. It is surprising to 
witness the luxuriant manner in which such 
things as Mignonette, Phlox, Linums, &c., grow, 
and the quantity of highly developed flowers 
which they produce when a good free root run 
has been provided for them. Sweet Peas, Con¬ 
volvulus, &c., if they are to give a faithful idea of 
their value, must be supplied with plenty of good 
food, and in a form best adapted to their -wants ; 
in fact, no annual can give satisfaction unless its 
requirements arc studied and provided for from 
the time the seed is sown, or the young plant set 
in the ground. Merely digging over the beds 
and borders and raking all smooth does not suf¬ 
fice ; a stunted growth is too often the result of 
such a practice. 

I . Original fram 
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Sowing' the Seed. —Annuals arc not grown 
so largely as they might be, probably on account 
of a certain amount of difficulty which many ex¬ 
perience in inducing the seed to germinate freely. 
A little practice would soon remedy this draw¬ 
back. All have not the convenience for housing, 
or the means of purchasing, a sufficiency of bed¬ 
ding plants to till their gardens ; and really an¬ 
nuals are so varied, both in form and colour, com¬ 
prising tints of the most vivid as well as the 
most tender and delicate hues, that they would 
alone suffice to render a garden gay and in¬ 
teresting the whole spring, summer, and autumn 
through. What can be more enlivening than a 
bed of blue Nemophila or red Silene m early 
spring? and what is more gorgeous and dazzling 
than masses of Asters and Zinnias? or again 
where can we find more chaste and refined hues 
than the Phloxes and Stocks exhibit ? I have a 
vivid recollection of some beds of annuals grown 
in pots, exhibited by Messrs. Vilmorin at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. These beds were re¬ 
newed every fortnight and formed one of the 
most interesting and most admired features in 
the horticultural section. I more especially re¬ 
member a bed of Rhodanthe Manglesi, which 
was so striking and novel as to excite the admira¬ 
tion of all who saw it, and many who passed with 
comparative indifference choice varieties of Gera- 
niuins, &c., eagerly desired information concern¬ 
ing the culture of this pretty annual. A one- 
light frame, in a mild hotbed, will suffice to raise 
Asters, PhloxeB, and all kinds of half-hardy an¬ 
nuals in abundance, enough to effectually embel¬ 
lish a good sized garden. Annuals have this ad¬ 
vantage over bedding plants, they do not all come 
into bloom at about the same time—there is con¬ 
tinually something fresh in process of develop¬ 
ment—each day brings something new with it. 
I would advise those who have not much storage 
room for bedding plants to go in largely for an¬ 
nuals. I have seen a garden of considerable 
dimensions where but few of the so-called bed¬ 
ding plaut3 were used, but which was as brilliant 
and as interesting as one could well wish it to be. 
Although the body of soil in whish the plants are 
to grow cannot well be made too pliable and 
porous, the surface should be pressed firm when 
tlie seed is sown. Many failures occur through 
leaving the surface soil so loose that the seed 
either becomes too deeply buried or gets parched 
when germinating. For sowing hardy annuals, 
a line day should be chosen, when the soil works 
easily and has become kind and mellow. It 
should be raked smooth and fine, clearing away 
lumps aud stones, an.l should then be pressed 
firmly down where the seed is to be sown. 
Either drills or circles may then be drawn with 
a blunt stick to the desired depth, which for 
small seeds should not exceed J in. Cover in 
the seed with fine mould, which must be made 
firm, and it will lie there securely until the first 
period of showery, genial weather brings it up. 
Seed merchants are often made to suffer for the 
unskilfulness or want of care and patience of the 
grower. When flower seeds are obtained from 
respectable firms, there should be but few failures 
in germination, and there would not be many if 
a few simple roles were laid down and carried 
out. 

Thinning' the Plants. —Another reason 
why annuals do not give the satisfaction they 
should do is that they are seldom thinned 
out properly. It requires some resolution 
to take away five plants out of every six, 
and yet, when the seed has been thickly 
wwn, a larger proportion than this must be 
sacrificed if the true character of the plant 
is to be realised. Growers should remember 
that the rules which guide us in planting 
bedding plants apply equally to annuals. Each 
plant must have a certain amount of space ac¬ 
corded for its development, without which the 
usual evil effects of crowding are soon apparent, 
and what would otherwise have matured into a 
beautiful mass of flower, degenerates into a 
weedy tangle, in which no one plant assumes the 
character which Nature has endowed it with. 
The better the soil has been made, the fewer 
plants need to be left together when sown in 
patches. Three plants will generally be found 
sufficient. Each individual plant then gets room 
todisplay its beauty. When massed, as it is, in 
beds on the lawn, then the thinning will have 
to be regulated by the manner of growth and 
Uatural regime of the plant, free growing spread- 
tog kinds generally requiring more space than 
those which are distinguished by a more ubright 
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habit. Zinnias, Stocks, Asters, and other half- 
hardy annuals, need to bo sown on a slight hot¬ 
bed, or in gentle warmth in a greenhouse. 
When fairly up they should be pricked oft' into 
pans or boxes, and when well established they 
should l)e removed either to a cold frame or to 
some sheltered situation. They should in any 
case bo well inured to the atmosphere and be 
dipped in Tobaoco water or fumigated before 
being placed in the open ground. 

Planting: in the Beds.—By choosing 
warm, showery weather and planting firmly, 
they will speedily grasp the soil, and will expe¬ 
rience scarcely any check ; that is provided the 
roots are preserved intact, and are not allowed 
to dry. They should be watched for a time, and 
should be supplied with water if they show signs 
of needing it, and they will soon become well 
established. Such bushy ample-growing sub¬ 
jects as Zinnias should be allowed a considerable 
amount of space. They then become highly orna¬ 
mental, and are very effective when dotted 
amongst shrubs, the most sombre hues of which 
serve to display their brilliant tints. In esta¬ 
blishments where annuals are grown largely for 
seed, a generous well stirred soil and ample space 
between the plants are relied on to ensure a 
hearty vigorous development. The same system 
must be adopted by the private grower if he 
wishes to derive real pleasure from this charm¬ 
ingly varied race of plants. They resent neglect 
and injudieioHs treatment, but lavishly repay 
care and generous culture. J. C. 


Autumn Flowers.—I have a large bed of 
seedling Antirrhinums in beautiful bloom, rich 
and varied, and singularly fresh and bright. 
The plants are of the dwarf or Tom Thumb type, 
and the growth is even, all the plants being in 
full bloom at a height of 19 in. Sown in pans 
under glass early in April, aud planted out in 
June, they have thriven well; and should the 
winter spare them, will produce a large amount 
of spikes next summer. It is from old plants 
such as these would be that the finest exhibition 
spikes are obtained. Intermediate Stocks also 
sown early in the spring under glass, furnish a 
continued display of autumn flowers. To get 
them into bloom well in the summer the seed 
should 1x3 sown in October in a frame, and the 
plants when large enough should be pricked out 
singly into small 3-ki. pots for the wint«*. 
Planted out early in May they will flower richly 
in July and onwards. The spring-sown plants 
flower later, and very late if the early winter be 
open. Pentstemons sown in the spring are 
equally valuable for late autumn blooming, and 
if spared by the frost make fihe plants the fol¬ 
lowing summer. The beautiful Japan Anemones 
are just now coming into bloom. These will be 
glorious all through the autumn, the moist sea¬ 
son having suited them exactly. Asters are late, 
and will give plenty of autumn bloom ; indeed, 
there should be no lack of autumn flowers this 
season, provided we get no early sharp frosts; 
but a bad beginning has been made, white frosts 
having been seen in the Thames valley as early as 
the morning of the first of September, and the 
nights altogether arc very cold.—A. D. 

Fuchsias amongst Boses. — April 
frosts killed for us about ten standard Roses, 
and we considered it too late to put others in 
their places. Fortunately we had some good tall 
well-topped Fuchsias. After hardening them 
till the first week in June, we turned them out 
close to the Rose Btocks, securing them thereto; 
thus they not only filled up what would have 
been ugly gaps, but have vied with the Rose as 
to quantity of bloom; and, best of all, their 
flowers have stood the winds and rain perhaps 
better than any other flowers in our garden. If 
all is well, we shall use Fuchsias more exten¬ 
sively next season.—J. W. 

Hardy Primulas. —The season which has 
been so disastrous to all kinds of tender plants 
in the open air has been just the reverse as re¬ 
gards all the sections of hardy Primulas. P. den- 
ticulata and purpurea are as fresh and robust as 
it is possible to conceive, the foliage remarkably 
vigorous, and the crowns promise to produce 
grand heads of bloom next spring. Primulas of 
the amoena section have lost their foliage as 
usual, but show strong, robust crowns and a 
miuM of roots ; P. japonica has beautiful foliage 
—indeed, this summer it has been quite a fine- 


foliaged plant. All kinds of Primroses, Polyan¬ 
thuses, and Auriculas are fresh and vigorous, 
and have not lost their foliage materially, or 
where it has gone the young growth is now 
coming up strongly, and the plants will presently 
have well-furnished crowns. All this points to 
a fine blooming season for all this family next 
year, and probably presently a considerable 
amount of late autumn flowers. Where circum¬ 
stances will permit, it will be well to get all old 
stools of Primroses and Polyanthuses broken up 
this autumn, as it presents a most favourable 
time for the purpose; it must be done some time, 
and it will likewise be well to get all others 
transplanted as early as possible, as that mav 
check the tendency to autumn blooming. All 
our seeds saved especially for our own sowing 
of Primroses and Polyanthuses were sown as 
soon as well ripened, and are now' well up under 
glass and showing the rough leaf. Planted 
thickly in a couple of months here in good soil 
and in a sheltered place, many of them will 
flower next spring. A similar hatch raised the 
previous year are now making fine plants, and 
will yield good heads of bloom next April. All 
this section of the Primula family are easily 
raised from seed, and not emc out of a thousand 
of a good strain will fail to make charming 
spring flowers.—A. D. 

Rich Soil Best for Hardy Ferns.—I 
am inclined to think that many of our hardy 
Ferns would be thankful for a more generous 
diet than is generally accorded them. This sea¬ 
son a plant of the common Hart’s-tongue was 

S lanted in pure night soil, with the effeot of in- 
ucing an exceptionally vigorous growth. The 
good effects of the rich food are, however, more 
observable in the exceptionally deep lustrous 
hues of the fronds. The Scolependnums espe¬ 
cially would be benefited by a liberal admixture 
of rotten manure added to tire soil when planted, 
aud established specimens should be well 
mulched with it early in the spring. They 
would also undoubtedly be benefited by satura¬ 
tion of weak guano water in hot weather. Many 
of the smaller-growing species which require to 
be placed in a very free sandy compost wmuld, I 
am assured, feel the benefit of a little extra 
nutriment when in full growth.—J. C. B. 


FRUIT. 


THE “CURL” OR BLIGHT IN PEACH 
TREES. 

Few fruits excel in flavour a well-ripened Peach 
that has been taken from a south wall. You 
mav grow larger, heavier, and finer looking fruit 
under glass, cut, for flavour, no house-grown 
fruit can compete with one ripened omt-of-doors. 
I take this to be a well known fact, and yet I 
every now and then meet with people who are 
induced to grow Peaches only in houses or under 
a glass-fronted wall, having given up trying to 

S ow them in the open air through frequent 
ilures. No doubt late frosts have much to 
answer for. It is very vexing to see a wall 
covered with blossom and then to find that some 
late sharp frost has blighted all one’s hopes of 
a crop. But that is not the only evil with wiiicli 
a Peach grower has to contend. He may get a 
good set and be looking with much reason for 
a heavy crop, when, in May, he will find the 
leaves of his trees thicken, appear blistered, then 
curl up, and, if he examine one, he will find it 
loaded with insects. Presently the leaves perish, 
the tree makes no healthy w r ood, and never re¬ 
covers. Sometimes it lingers with a sickly hue 
for a time, but the best thing to be done with 
it is to remove it in the autumn, and replace it 
by another tree. This evil then is far worse 
than a late sharp frost. But wffiat is the cause 
of this evil ? Can anything be done to remedy 
it? On these points I shall be glad to know 
the experience of others and I will now state 
mine. 

First let me notice the causes of the “curl.” 
A cold, high wind will produce it. This is 
proved by the absence of this pest in a well- 
ordered orchard house. But such winds do not 
affect all trees alike ; some seem more delicate in 
constitution than others. I have tw r o trees in 
my garden close to each other, the Early Alfred 
and Bellegarde. They have been treated alike ; 
but the Bellegarde this spring had about a dozen 
blistered leaves on it, whilst the other had none. 
Then, again, soil has a great deal to do with 
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the prevalence of this pest. Gravelly soil seems 
to favour it. I have seen trees completely killed 
by it on gravelly soil. Heathy soil, on the other 
hand, does not suit the Peach. I am acquainted 
with a grower who built a long fine wall and 
covered it with Peaches dlnd Nectarines ; rollers 
and blinds were fixed, but all to little or no 
purpose. The curl beat him, and he had the 
trees removed. I have another friend, living in 
Kent, where the soil is most suitable for fruit 
growing, but he, too, is annoyed by curl and 
almost out of heart. I have no knowledge of 
the effect of heavy soil on the Peach ; but chalky 
loam seems to suit it. I live in the South 
Downs, and my garden contains four Peach trees 
—the Noblesse, the Early Alfred, the Belle- 
garde, and Stump the World. The Noblesse 
was never a healthy tree, and up to this time 
it continues unsightly ; but the other three are 
full of vigour, and not a curled leaf is to be found 
on them. I ascribe this in a great measure to 
the way in which they were planted, and in 
some measure to their general treatment. Let 
me therefore describe this. At a radius of about 
4 ft. from the place where the tree w r as to be 
planted, a semi-circle was drawn, and within 
this the earth was removed to a depth of 3 ft. 
or so. Then a barrowful of earth from a field 
adjoining was brought, and with this, after it 
had been deposited in the hole, a small quantity 
of decayed manure was mixed. This was then 
rammed firm. Upon this another barrowful of 
the same kind of earth and manure was placed 
and rammed ; and this process was continued 
until the level of the adjoining ground was nearly 


round scrape, and hath a thick tough rind. 
When the fruit is ripe it is yellow and soft, and 
the taste is sweet and pleasant. The natives 
of Guam use it for bread. They gather it when 
full grown, while it is green and hard ; then 
they bake it in an oven, which scorcheth the 
rind and maketh it black ; but they scrape off 
the outside black crust, and there remains a 
tender thin crust; and the inside is soft, tender, 
and white, like the crumb of a penny loaf. 
There is neither seed nor stone in the inside, 
but all of a pure substance like bread. It must 
be eaten new, for if it be kept above twenty- j 
four hours, it grows harsh and choky ; but it is 
very pleasant before it is too stale. This fruit 
lasts m season eight months in the year, during 
which the natives eat no other sort of bread 
kind.” The Bread-fruit was introduced into our 
West Indian Islands in a second and more suc¬ 
cessful expedition under Lieutenant Bligh (the 
commander of the “ Bounty ”), but there it has 
not answered the expectations that induced the 
Government of the day to persevere in carry¬ 
ing out their well-meant project, as “the 
Banana or Plantain is more easily and cheaply 
cultivated, comes into bearing much sooner 
after being planted, bears more abundantly, and 
is better relished by the negroes.” 


Make your Trees Branch Low- 

Train your Pear trees so that they will branch 
at a distance of 1 ft. or 2 ft. from the ground. 
The advantages are easily enumerated : 1. They 
are easy to trim. 2. It is easy to gather the 



The Bread Fruit. 


reach :d. On this the tree was planted and the 
iv>oui well covered. In spring this space was 
covered with good-sized flint stones, in order 
that the roots might be protected from the sun’s 
rays. The trees grew vigorously, and Stump the 
World was obliged to lie root-pruned. My trees 
being without “ curl ” may be ascribed in a great 
measure to this method of planting. If I had 
not been on a chalk soil I should have added 
about a peck of chalk, or somewhat more of old 
mortar to the compost in which the trees were 
planted. In May, as I have said, about a dozen 
or so of blistered leaves appeared on the Galande 
or Bellegarde, but when they were removed no 
more appeared, and we have not again been 
troubled. 

What is th 3 best cure for “curl ”? As soon 
as it appears wash or syringe the trees well with 
Tobacco-water. If only a few leaves seem 
blistered pick them off; and if the repeated 
doses of Tobacco-water do not cure the “curl,” 
I know of no better mode of procedure than to 

f mll off the diseased leaves. Possibly the second 
eaves may be healthy and the trees recover, but 
if not, replace them. It is bad policy, especially 
in a small garden, to retain a sickly tree of any 
kind. A. S. 


THE BREAD-FRUIT. 

The earliest account of the Bread-fruit is that 
given by the celebrated navigator Dampier in 
1088. He says, “The Bread fruit grows on a 
large tree ; it hath a spreading head, full of 
branches and dark leaves. The fruit grows on 
the boughs like Apples ; it is as big as a penny 
loaf when Wheat is at 5s. the bushel; it is of a 


fruit. 3. Falling fruit is little injured. 4. All 
branches being sturdy will not be strained by 
over-bearing or over-w-eight of fruit. 5. The 
soil will be kept shaded and moist. G. The 
trunk will be protected from the scorching sun. 
— Horticulturist. 

Culture of Bush Fruits.— Bush fruitsare 
propagated by means of the finest of the prim¬ 
ings of the young wood saved at pruning time 
for that purpose. They should be collected, 
tied into bundles, or laid in by the heels loosely 
in bundles until the whole of the pruning has 
been finished. Then lift them and make them 
into cuttings about 10 in. or a foot in length. 
All buds on the lowermost half, or as far as they 
are intended to be inserted into the ground, 
should be removed ; for if left untouched, they 
would produce suckers that would ultimately 
prove troublesome. The ground for their recep¬ 
tion being trenched and manured, insert them 
firmly in Tines about 1 ft. apart, and 2 in. or 3 in. 
asunder in the rows. Or, the cuttings may be 
put in as the ground is being trenched. Spring 
Lettuces may be grown amongst them. Cuttings 
may also be inserted in a line along the base of 
a wall, having an eastern or northern aspect, and 
about 1 ft. from it. Both Gooseberry and Cur¬ 
rant bushes may also be increased by means of 
layers. Young and supple branches being 
selected for that purpose, their points should be 
cut off, and the branches kept in the ground by 
means of wooden pegs, slightly covering the por¬ 
tion layered with soil. When they begin to 
grow, shoots push from every joint, and no 
sooner have these young shoots attained a length 
of 6 in. or thereabouts than they should receive 


another good earthing up. In this condition 
allow them to remain throughout the summer, 
receiving no further attention beyond that oi 
keeping them free from weeds. In October or 
anytime between that and the succeeding March, 
the layers may be lifted, cut up into pieces, leav. 
ing two or three shoots on each, and transplanted 
in nursery lines, in which they should be allowed 
to remain for another year. Then lift and trans¬ 
plant them into their permanent quarters. The 
reason why plants having two or three branches 
springing directly from the root are best, is, that 
if they happen to lose a limb, still one or two 
sound ones remain ; while had their been only 
one main stem, all would have been lost, and a 
fresh plant would have been necessary.—W. 

Management of Plantations of 
Black Currants.— Select a spot w-ith a cool 
moist bottom, wheel on to it a liberal dressing 
of manure—and a somewhat wide definition may 
be given to this term, as everything calculated 
to improve or enrich the land will lie useful. It 
is well to prepare the land thoroughly before 
planting, as, on suitable land, Black Gun-ants 
may occupy it profitably many years. The soil 
should be deeply worked, and the manure well 
. incorporated. With other kinds of bush fruits it 
is necessary to mount them on single stems, and 
prevent the fonnation of suckers; but with 
Black Currants this nile need not be so rigidly 
enforced. For a plantation of so permanent a 
character, 6 ft. square is not too much space for 
each bush to occupy, especially if they are per¬ 
mitted by the formation of suckers to become 
virtually what nurserymen call stools. There 
may be objections to these kinds of bushes, but 
I know they are exceedingly fruitful, and the 
fruit is as fine as that produced by plants con¬ 
fined to a single stem ; and the way the bushes 
renew themselves from the base seems to add to 
their vigour. But on this matter people may 
hold different opinions, without saying or even 
supposing that those who differ from them are 
wrong. I have seen amazing crops of fruit crown 
on those old bushes that appear to be a cluster 
of stems annually renewable from the base. The 
plantation will be best in an open situation, 
although fairly good results are obtained in par¬ 
tially shaded positions. Early in May mulch the 
ground between and around the bushes thickly 
with littery manure. The first season after 
planting cut well back, to get a strong base. 
Afterwards thin out, but do not shorten ; and as 
years pass, and the bushes become large, cut out 
a numoer of the old shoots down to the bottom 
annually to make room for new growths, as it is 
these latter that bear the best and finest fruit. 
When the plantation settles down into a free- 
bearing condition, only surface culture -with fork 
and hoe will be required. Black Currants should 
be gathered as soon as ripe, as the large berries 
soon drop when fully ripe.—E. H. 

Stone’s Apple, or Loddingrton Seed¬ 
ling.—It is singular how some really first-class 
kinds of fruit remain only locally known for 
years, while other greatly inferior kinds in a 
short time over-run the country, and, in the 
majority of cases, as quickly disappear. Stone’s 
Apple is not a new kind, for the produce of 
trees of this variety growing in the parish of 
Loddington, on a fruit farm recently occupied 
by Mr. Stone, was so highly prized and sought 
after in London markets, that for want of 
another name it was called Stone's Apple, or 
Loddington Seedling. It was, I believe, showrn 
in London, and granted a certificate in 1S77 ; 
but the best of all its certificates would be for 
any intending Apple planters to come and have 
a look into the orchards in this neighbourhood, 
when, although the season is called a failure as 
regards Apples, this particular variety will be 
found to be invariably carrying a large crop of 
fruit superior in every respect to that of the 
Keswick Codlin. Stone’s Apple is much larger, 
and yellowish-green in colour, with a pale red 
flush. It is of very stiff growth, and requires 
scarcely any pruning ; the foliage is large, and 
the whole energy of the trees seems concentrated 
on the formation of flower buds. I may mention 
that in this locality row-s of large orchard trees 
have been headed back and re-grafted with this 
variety, and thus treated they speedily form fine 
heads. Although generally grown in orchards as 
a standard, its habit of growth and bearing emi¬ 
nently fit it for a dwarf or bush tree, and I feel 
sure that, when once it becomes well known, it 
w r ill supersede many of the existing kinds. It 
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isone of the earliest of Apples, being now (mid¬ 
dle of August) the largest fit for kitchen use, 
and it would keep in good condition until No¬ 
vember. It is the very ideal of a market or 
kitchen garden Apple, as it fills the basket 
quickly, and in this exceptional season, when 
the remnant of a crop is not swelling at all kindly, 
at least half of the sorts being deformed, and 
looking stunted and mis-shapen, and dropping 
off prematurely, this variety stands out in bold 
relief as the one bright spot in our Apple 
orchards. I see no reason why it should not 
be equally satisfactory in other localities as it 
is here. As regards the season, we have more 
fruit trees without a fruit on them than w r e 
have carrying a crop, yet those who are the 
least versed m pomology look upon the Stone’s 
Apple as such a certain cropper, that they 
thmk it not at all singular that all the trees of 
that variety should be carrying a good crop 
while others are bare. I would strongly re¬ 
commend any one wishing to give this fine 
variety a trial, in addition to planting young 
trees of it, to try the Kentish plan of grafting 
a vigorous but unfruitful tree of some other 
sort with this kind. It is easier to do this than 
to root-prune.—J. G., Linton. 

Late Grapes. —The dark sunless season 
which we have experienced has had a good effect 
in keeping down insects on Vines. I have not 
seen any symptoms of red spider this year on 
either early or late Vines ; this, no doubt, is the 
reason why Grapes, as a rule, have coloured so 
well, and beginners in Grape growing will do 
well to observe how essential it is to keep the 
foliage clean and free from insects if well-coloured 
Grapes be desired. Late Grapes are very much 
behind their usual time in changing colour, and 
the same remark applies to the wood ; fire-heat 
must, therefore, be given at once freely and 
early in the afternoon, to assist the sun-heat, 
which is now on the wane ; otherwise, the result 
will be immatured fruit and wood, which pro¬ 
duces bad-keeping Grapes and disappointment 
as regards the future crop.—J. S. 


Delayer's Viotoria Plum.— Amongst the 
few outdoor fruits that are doing well this year 
may be reckoned this well-known Plum, a 
variety that has received more commendation 
than any other kind this year. It succeeds well 
as a pyramid or bush tree, but it well deserves 
a wall, as in seasons like the present a well- 
ripened dish of Plums is certainly preferable to 
a meagre crop of Peaches, that, except in the 
case of early sorts in favoured localities, do not 
look like ripening at all. The Victoria is a sort 
moderately strong in growth, and, when well 
ripened, in addition to being a good desBert 
Plum, it is extremely useful for culinary pur¬ 
poses, either ripe or green, as from its free-bear¬ 
ing properties in most years it requires severe 
thinning to allow the remaining fruits to come 
to perfection. The latter make excellent tarts 
in a green or immature state, and W'hen ripe 
they make an excellent preserve, as, for the size 
of the fruit, the stone is very small.—J. G. 

Strawberry White Queen.— A friend 
of mine near Worcester raised this seedling in 
1873, and I believe it has never been sent out 
except to a few friends. As its name implies 
the fruit is of a clear white colour, possesses a 
fine Pine flavour, is of a good size, and plants 
bear from twenty to thirty berries each. Owing 
to the last wet season the flavour of many kinds 
was completely washed out of tluun, I -was there¬ 
fore pleased to find that the flavour of White 
Queen was even better than in dry seasons. My 
soil is a light sandy loam, and not the best kind 
for Strawb erry growing. As I have a quantity 
of good runners of this Strawberry, and consider 
it waste to throw them away, I snail be glad to 
send a few to any readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated.—Worcestershire. [The Editor will 
forward address to any one on receipt of directed 
post card or envelope.] 


The Oherry Plum. —I lately saw in the 

S rdens at Burghley a large tree of the Myro- 
11a or Cherry Plum (Prunus myrobalana) lite 
rally laden with fruit. For the early spring 
when in blossom as well as at the present time 
in fruit it is a most ornamental tree. Owing to 
the early season of the year at which it flowers 
(as a companion to the Bitter Almond), it does 
not usually bear a crop of fruit unless, as in the 
present instance, it is in a sheltered place. We 
nave in the nursery here, a large tree of if which 
flowers generally very“ 
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exposed position, it has very rarely been known 
to oear fruit. It may be safcly recommended for 
ornamental plantations, and well deserves a little 
shelter. Some say that it makes a very good 
hedge plant.— Robert A. Osborn, Fulham. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


THE PASSION-FLOWER. 

This curious and beautiful flower is often sup¬ 
posed by those unacquainted with the history 
of its discovery to be an emblem of the passion 
of love, as its name appears to imply. Artists 
have unwarily lent their pencils in aid of this 
erroneous interpretation of its name, and we 
have had in our pretty gift books portraits of 
attractive young ladies surrounded by a garland 
of this plant, the title being “the Passion 
Flower.” The tempting error which has led 
poets and painters, and sentimental letterwriters 
to adopt tne Passion-flow'er as an emblem of the 
tender passion, is very easily shown to be an 
innocent blunder. The name “Passion,”as is 
well known to all who have taken an interest in 


presentations of the objects more closely con¬ 
nected with the Crucifixion and the events 
which immediately preceded it. In the sharp 
spines which spring from the bases of the petals, 
and encircle the corolla in a manner so con¬ 
spicuous as to attract immediate attention, they 
fancied they perceived a vivid representation of 
the “Crown of Thorns,” while in the white 
portion of each spine, forming a wavy circle of 
lighter tone, and so producing a halo-like effect 
at about half the depth of these singular ap¬ 
pendages, they imagined a nimbus or glory shin¬ 
ing through the thorny crown. Taken alone 
these resemblances might have passed without 
much notice, but other curious analogies were 
perceived, which awoke at once the curiosity 
and enthusiasm of these devoted men of the 
first Christian mission to the far west. These 
were, first, the three black segments into which 
the pistil divides itself at the apex, which are not 
unlike three large-headed iron nails, disposed 
point to point, which were, of course, accepted 
by the excited missionaries as symbolising the 
three nails by which the hands and feet of Christ 
were secured to the cross. Aga n, the anthers, 
five in number, seem to be pierced by their fila¬ 



Spray of Pas6ion-flowcr (Passiflora keraiesina); one of the beat 
warm greenhouse climbers. 


the origin of botanical names, has no reference 
to the passion (as it is called) of love, but to the 
last sufferings of Christ, “ The Passion.” The 
flower was originally named Passiflora, or the 
flower of the Passion, by the Catholic priests 
who followed closely in the track opened up 
by Columbus to the new continent of America, 
in order to attempt the conversion of the atx>ri- 
gines to the Christian faith. Many of these 
Catholic missionaries were men highly cultivated 
iu all the learning of the time, and were conse¬ 
quently more or less naturalists. As students of 
Nature we may imagine that they were much 
struck with the beauty and singular structure 
of this remarkable flower, which they found 
growing in wild luxuriance and abundance over 
the rocks of Hispaniola, Jamaica, and Cuba, as 
shown in the clever illustration by Riou ; and 
also climbing the great trees to their tops, and 
hanging their beautiful foliage and blossoms in 
thick festoons from the branches. The structure 
of the flower, upon careful analysis, appeared to 
them a “ miracle,” which seemed to foretell that 
these new comers were fore-destined to Chris¬ 
tianity ; for the structure which they so much ad¬ 
mired at a first glance was found upon more careful 
examination to contain, as they conceived, re¬ 


ments, on the sharp points of which they are 
poised, suggesting at once the five wounds; and, 
m fact at a particular stage of their development 
they actually resemble, on the inner side, gap¬ 
ing wounds, pierced by the sharp point of a 
spear, or those of nails. The anthers -were, 
therefore, readily accepted as types of the 
wounds in the hands, feet, ami side, whilst one 
of them, in conjunction with the triple branch¬ 
ing of the pistil, was accepted as forming a re¬ 
presentation of the cross. Bearing in mind these 
features of this singular flower, one may easily 
imagine that, when the missionary monks of 
Spain and Portugal first saw it in the new world 
of wonders opened up to them by the discoveries 
of Columbus, they might seo in it a sacred 
miracle, calling upon them to exhibit it as such 
to the heathen in aid of their conversion. 

Except in mild districts the Passion-flowers 
require to be grown in a greenhouse, many of 
them in a stove. The beautiful Passiflora 
coerulea is the hardiest of all Passi floras. Its 
hardiness, when we consider that it is a native 
of Brazil and the West Indies, is very curious, 
especially as many of the other species require 
the heat of the stove. There are, however, beauti¬ 
ful hybrids, such as' P. ! I c: racemoea, P. alato- 
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ccerulea, and several others whieh are as hardy 
as P. ooerulea, amd should be in every garden 
where there is wall room for such profuse 
growers. 

The Passion-flower was first introduced in 
1630, the species being P. incamata, as hardy 
a3 P. ccerulea, which last was not introduced till 
1699. P. laurifolia, from the West Indies, and 
P. minima, from Curacoa, were imported in 1690. 
Several others have been subsequently imported 
at different times, and among them P. 
kermesina, the subject of oiw illustration, 
which is one of the handsomest of the tender 
kinds. This beautiful class of plants has since 
been found in Australia ; but its representatives 
there are very far inferior in beauty to the 
American kinds. The flowers of the Passiflora are 
swxet-scented ; and the berries of many edible, 
but insipid. P. makformis, the sweet Calabash 
of the West Indies, bears a fruit the size of an 
Apple; it is of a yellow colour, the sweetish 
pulp being the edible portion. P. quadrangu- 
laris, sometimes called the Granadilla, bears a 
still larger fruit, which is often 6 in. long and 
15 in. in circumference. The purple pulp has a 
taste of sweetish acid, and is eaten with wine 
and sugar, like Melons. This last-named kind 
has been successfully grown in England, and its 
large berries used as table fruit, but as such it is 
but little esteemed. P. Bonaparti is a kind 
much resembling the quadrangularis but more 
hardy. The beautiful orange-coloured fruit of 
the P. ceerulea is produced in great profusion in 
this country iu favourable seasons, and. in that 
state the plant is almost as ornamental as when 
in flower. H. N. H. 


Bonapartoa junoea in Bloom.— There 
is at present in the warm greenhouse at Seaport, 
Morayshire, a large specimen of this old- 
fashioned Peruvian plant in full flower. As I 
have only heard of it being twice flowered be¬ 
fore in this country I thought it worthy of 
record. The plant here is growing in a 15 in. 
pot; the soil used is loam with some briekdust. 
The stem of the plant is about 2 ft. in circum¬ 
ference, from winch spring the rush-like leaves 
averaging 2*2 in. in length. The flower stem 
rises to a height of 10^ ft., of that 7 ft. are fur¬ 
nished with flowers of a greenish-white colour 
about the siae of those of a single Hyacinth ; the 
Stamens are twice the length of the flowers. 
There are upwards of 500 flowers on the plant. 
—Wm. Mackie. 

Browallia elata grrandillora. — This 

fine form of the old Browallia elata is at this 
season most useful for conservatory and indoor 
decoration. It comes true from seed, which 
should be sewn in heat in February or March, 
and, if the young seedlings be potted on as re¬ 
quired, good plants at this season will be the 
result. Their flowers, being of a beautiful shade 
of blue, are very valuable for associating with 
these having bright colours that are usually em¬ 
ployed in such structures. It also succeeds w ell 
out-of-doors, and makes a pleasing variation 
amongst ordinary bedding plants.—J. Groom. 

Aoaoia Rice ana and its Treatment. 
—This fine plant has often been referred to in 
horticultural papers, and it deserves all that can 
be said in its favour, though it is somewhat 
strange that it should only have come in for 
notice within recent years, seeing that it has 
been such a long time in cultivation. In some 
few places plants of it of the size of trees are to 
be found, but such specimens arc few. I am 
told, by those who are acquainted with it in its 
native country, that it is procumbent in habit, 
and covers the ground with its trailing shootB as 
with a network, and that it is much detested by 
travellers on horseback, as it entangles the 
horse’s feet at every step, rendering travelling 
laborious and difficult. The habit of the plant 
makes it very accommodating in the matter of 
teaming, and a very fine conservatory specimen 
may be made of it. It is usually trained to 
the rafters, and very well its long pendent sprays 
look drooping from the roof ; but it may also be 
trained as a standard in lofty conservatories, and 
if the branches are allowed to droop naturally in 
masses, the plant assumes a columnar shape, and 
looks more like a fountain of flower than any¬ 
thing else to which it can be compared. If de¬ 
sirable, it may also be trained in a formal shape. 
To give the plant bulk sooner, the branches may, 
indeed, be supported on hoops; but as it gets 
older such suppo 
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seedling plant should be planted in good soil, 
and the central limb trained to a straight stake 
till the desired height, and all side shoots should 
be allowed to fall into their natural position. In 
two or three years a plant so treated will form a 
very striking object when in flower. It need 
hardly be said that it should have a light and 
favourable position, in order that the shoots may 
flower freely. This Acacia may also be used 
effectively for draping walls. For such a pur¬ 
pose the leading limb need only be trained along 
the top of the wall, and in a year or two the 
drooping shoots will cover the wall from top to 
bottom. Glass screens and partitions may also 
be furnished in the same way. Of course, for 
such positions, the tree should be planted out 
in the bed, or in a brick compartment prepared 
for it, and filled with good sound loam chiefly, 
and well drained. Such plants do little good in 
pots. When planted out, growth is much more 
rapid ; and Acacia Riceana is just such a plant 
as should be allowed to develop itself as freely 
and rapidly as possible, as, apart from its orna¬ 
mental appearauce, it is useful for cutting, and 
the long sprays are valuable for inserting in 
places where drooping subjects are suitable, and 
do just as well as plants grown for the purpose; 
the body of the vase being filled with something 
else.—J. S. W. 

Adiantum pedatum. —This charming 
Forn is particularly suited for the lower and 
shaded parts of *rockwork, or the shaded parts 
of borders and shrubberies, where it can enjoy 
a cool, moist, peaty, or vegetable soil. It also 
forms one of the finest ornaments of the conscr- 



A Hardy North American li-ck Fern (Adiantum 
pedatum); 10 in. to 18 in. 

vatory, for which purpose it should be potted in 
a mixture of peaty loam and leaf-mould. Its 
stems are slender, black, and polished, rising 
erect to a height of from 9 in. to 15 in., and 
bearing at the summit forked fronds, recurved 
almost horizontally, the divisions of which are 
all on ene side, and are usually seven or eight in 
number. The plant is easily multiplied by divi¬ 
sion of the tufts. This is l>est done in autumn, 
and care should be taken not to injure the roots. 
Pot the divisions in peaty loam and leaf-mould, 
and put them under a frame for the winter. In 
the following spring they may be planted out. 


Remedy for Mildew. —At a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Academy of Sciences in San Fran¬ 
cisco, Dr. Arthur W. Saxe, of Santa Clara, 
made, according to the Prairie Farmer , a state¬ 
ment of a series of experiments made by himself 
during the past few years, to the effect that a 
solution of copper, sprinkled over Grape Vines 
just before the starting of the buds, is far better 
than sulphur to prevent mildew, being cheaper 
and more easily applied. He stated that during 
no season had he seen any sign of mildew when 
he used this solution, but that one year he 
neglected to apply it, and the result was that 
the Vines were badly affected. 

The School Garden. —There is one 
department of knowledge in which our public 
schools are in the back ground—that to be 
derived from actual cultivation in gardens con¬ 
nected with them, and in which young people 
may derive a practical knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of vegetable growth, of profitable culture, 
of success in the germination of seeds, and to a 
certain extent of landscape gardening. Taught 
in a proper way such experimental knowledge in 
connection wdth principles, becomes extremely 
fascinating to the young. A portion of their time 
devoted to these pursuits and the studies con¬ 
nected with them, it must be admitted, are quite 



as valuable as the exclusive devotion of their 
years to algebra and calculus, to Homer’s 
imaginary battles three thousand years ago, and 
to the wild fictions of Ovid. Useful plants, 
their characteristics, and their cultivation, may 
be well understood by young people almost as a 
recreation. A small nursery of fruit trees would 
teach many useful Icssoub in their propagation 
and management, and in distinguishing by their 
appearance, leaf, and growth the leading varie¬ 
ties. A knowledge of the arts of budding, graft¬ 
ing, and training, would, be of use in after life to 
every owner of an acre of land. It would not bo 
difficult for a teacher to acquire these arts in 
addition to the knowledge of abstract sciences. 
A few leisure hours would be sufficient for the 
former; the latter may have cost years of labo¬ 
rious study .—Country Gentleman . 


THE WEEK'S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 29.—Potting old plants of 
Cloth of Gold, Golden Chain, and Flower of 
Spring Pelargoniums to provide cuttings in 
spring should they be wanted. Putting in cut¬ 
tings of Blue Perfection and Golden Gem Viola 
in sharp sandy soil, under hand-lights, in a 
shady border. Putting Fraser’s Broad Leaved 
and Green Curled Endive in cold pits as they 
become vacant: also Black-seeded Brown Cos 
Lettuce. Giving Strawberry beds a good coat¬ 
ing of manure, and forking it in. Getting border 
under a north wall ready for Calceolaria cut¬ 
tings. Taking up one portion of Beet-root, and 
storing it away in dry earth in a cool shed for 
use in case of frosty weather. Gathering Coe’s 
Golden Drop and Reine Claude de Bavay 
Plums. 

Sept. 30. —Putting in Calceolaria cuttings 
under hand-lights against a north wall. Getting 
Camellias, Myrtles, and other plants under 
cover. Earthing up Celery when the ground is 
dry and in workable condition. Cutting off 
what Grapes are left in Black Hamburgh house, 
and putting their stalks in bottles of water in 
which have been placed a few pieces of charcoaL 
Gathering Louise Bonne of Jersey, Jersey 
Gratioli, and Marie Louise Pears ; also Cellini, 
Cox’s Pomona, and Stirling Castle Apples, and 
laying them singly on clean Wheat straw in 
fruit room. Weeding Box edging, and cleaning 
garden walks to make them fresh for the 
winter. 

October 1. —Clearing off old Peas, and get¬ 
ting the ground ready for manuring and trench¬ 
ing. Hoeing and weeding amongst the autumn- 
sown Onions whilst the ground is dry and the 
weather fine. Tying upLettuces, and covering 
up Endive to blanch. Clearing off all decayed 
vegetables, and carrying them to the rubbish 
heap to burn. Gathering Passe Colmar, 
Doyennd du Comice, Forelle, and. Flemish 
Beauty Pears. 

Oct. 2.—Pottiug Flower of Spring and Dr. 
Lindley Pelargoniums ; also Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and Narcissi. Moving Primulas and Cinerarias 
to warmer quarters. Thinning Spinach, and 
weeding and hoeing between the rows. Making 
a new Mushroom bed, and turning more manure 
for another. Looking over all Cauliflowers and 
turning down the leaves over such as have 
formed heads, to protect them from frost. 
Gathering all dwarf and Scarlet Runner Beans 
and putting them in 4-in. pots set in pans of 
water with a little charcoal added for keeping 
till they are wanted ; also treating all \ ege- 
table Marrows in the same way. 

Oct. 3. —Potting Christine, and Jean Sisley 
Pelargoniums; also a quantity of Echeveria 
glauca. Planting all spare borders with 
Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbage plants 8 in. apart. 
Preparing temporary frames in which to prick out 
Cauliflowers ; also a quantity of Black-seeded 
Brown Cos Lettuce. 

Oct. 4. —Sowing Mustard and Cress in boxes 
indoors. Potting a few Lobelia pumila and 
dwarf Ageratums. Putting in more Calceolaria 
cuttings under hand-lights. Getting up a large 
quantity ef the most forward Cauliflowers, and 
laying them in an open shed. Clearing leaves 
from the pleasure grounds and walks and rolling 
the same. Gathering all unripe Tomatoes, and 
placing them in a sunny position indoors to ripen. 
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Indoor Flowers. 


Housing Tender Plants.—The time is 

now approaching when there is usually the 
greatest scarcity of flowers, as the outdoor beds 
and borders from which, during the summer 
and autumn, so many were furnished to mix 
with those grown under glass, may be destroyed 
by a single night’s frost; consequently, every¬ 
thing in pots that has been out-of-doors, and 
which by removal to the greenhouse can be in¬ 
duced to flower longer than it otherwise would 
do, should be at once taken under cover. For 
this purpose pink or scarlet Pelargoniums that 
have done duty through the summer with their 
pets plunged in vases should be taken indoors, 
where, with a little attention, they will bloom 
freely for a considerable time. Such of these 
plants as have received especial preparation by 
growing them on in 6-in. or 7-in. pots fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun, so as to induce that ripened 
condition which is necessary to ensure the freest 
disposition to flower with the least leaf growth, 
should be moved to the lightest position in the 
greenhouse, or a pit where they can be kept a 
few degrees warmer than in an ordinary green¬ 
house, will be still better. Elevate them as 
near to the roof as possible, and if the pots be 
very full of roots manure water once a week 
will assist them. Thus managed they will keep 
o:i blooming a good portion of the winter. 

^ Tropaeolums. —Any of the free-blooming, 

<. limbing varieties of Tropseoluin are very ser- 
\ iceable for the production of flowers through 
lie winter, and for this purpose they are often 
trained up pillars or rafters ; so managed they 
bloom profusely, and produce a cheerful effect, 
b .t they are not so useful as when trained to a 
t- w sticks inserted in the pot, as in this way 
they can be moved about to whatever place is 
most conducive to their blooming. If they can 
lie accommodated with a temperature of about 50° 
at night, with plenty of light in the day, they 
will keep on flowering for months. The length 
of stalk possessed by each bloom, and their en¬ 
during capabilities when cut in water or wet 
sand make them very useful for small vase deco¬ 
ration ; where employed in limited quantities 
mixed with white Camellias, Azaleas, and simi¬ 
lar li^ht-coloured flowers, they are very effec¬ 
tive. Those with limited glass accommodation for 
growing winter flowers will find that, by em¬ 
ploying free-growing, continuous-blooming plants 
such as the above, they can have a much more 
plentiful supply than by attempting the growth 
•f subjects that are rarer and more difficult to 
cultivate. 


G-ladioli that were kept long out of the 
ground in spring, with the view of being potted 
for flowering in the greenhouse in autumn, Bhould 
now be taken up and potted. If the ground be 
at all dry, give them a good watering previous to 
their being got up, otherwise the roots are cer¬ 
tain to get broken. Do not use larger pots than 
will hold the roots without undue pressure, say 
6 in. or 7 in. in diameter. Any orcunary garden 
soil will do for them. The usual advice, not to 
give water for some days after potting, must not 
be adhered to in the case of these and anything 
of a similar character, otherwise the foliage will 
be certain to suffer. As soon as they are potted 
give as much water as will moisten the soil, and 
put to each a neat stake to support it. Place 
them in a cold frame, Vinery, Peach house, or 
wherever room can be found where there is no 
fire-heat. Thus treated, they will come into 
flower in succession for some weeks, and are very 
useful for greenhouse or room decoration. Ex¬ 
pensive sorts are unnecessary, but such should 
be selected as naturally flower late. 

The Arum Lily (Calla tethiopica).—Those 
plants that were divided and planted as recom¬ 
mended in the open ground in the spring will 
now be good, sturdy plants with Bhort leaves, 
nmeli superior to those kept in pots. They 
sho ild at once be taken up and potted. As they 
aro all but aquatic in habit they need a liberal 
■ s,; ply of water continuously, on which account 
1 y must have the pots well drained, for al- 
taough requiring so much moisture, they will 
not do well if the soil becomes sour. If a portion 
of the plants be wanted in flower early, that 
can be accomplished by putting them in a little 
warmth. Plants of ail kinds in frames and pits 
that are in any way susceptible of cold, and 
that are fully exposed during the day by the 
bghts being drawn off, should have them re¬ 
placed every evening, particularly on clear, 
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bright nights, which are more likely to be the 
precursors of a low temperature than when the 
sky is clouded. This, for some weeks, will be 
sufficient protection without having recourse to 
covering with mats, the presence of which when 
not needed has simply the effect of restricting 
the full amount of light. 

Outdoor Flowers. 

Bedding 1 Plants. —In cases in which it 
may have been difficult, or even impossible, to 
obtain at an earlier period a sufficiency of cut¬ 
tings of any variety of bedding plants, this de¬ 
ficiency may now be made good, and the propa¬ 
gation of all such plants should be brought to a 
close as speedily as possible. Even bedding 
Calceolarias, which are always found to succeed 
best when the cuttings are inserted somewhat 
late, may soon, or even now, be commenced 
with. These plants are most successfully pro¬ 
pagated in cold pits or frames, either in pots or 
otherwise. If pots are used they mav be some 
8 in. in diameter, and should bo well drained, 
and the soil may be composed of one-lialf leaf- 
mould finely sifted, while the other half may be 
sharp river or pit sand, which will answer the 
purpose quite as well as the best silver sand. 
They may bo wintered in the pits or frames in 
which they have been struck, and will of course 
require the protection of mats, &c., when the 
weather is severe. Treated thus, they will 
generally be found by the end of March to be 
in good order for transplanting into temporary 
pits or trenches, where they can have the neces¬ 
sary protection which they may require during 
very severe weather; from such quarters they 
may be transferred to the flower beds in May. 

Indoor Fruit. j 

Melons. —The season for frame Melons is 
now all but over. In pits, however, the plants 
for late fruiting should be vigorous, and if 
they have been prevented from setting their 
fruits till now, with great care, a night 
temperature of 70°, tepid water, and slight 
syringings on fine days onlv, they will ripen a 
good late crop. Mulch the beds with leafbnould 
or rotten manure to prevent them from drying 
too quickly. Do not give much water to fruits 
that are fully swollen, or that are ripening, as 
such would be apt to cause the fruit to crack. 

Cuoumbers. —Winter fruiting plants of 
these should now be establishing themselves in 
the beds, and must not be too much syringed. 
The soil for late Cucumbers should not be quite 
so rich as for summer fruiting ones. Maintain 
a night temperature of 70° to 75°, and pick off 
any leaves affected by thrips, and use sulphur 
to counteract mildew. All fruits for seed 
should have been secured earlier in the season 
than this, for by keeping them thus late the 
plants are considerably weakened. Avoid, too, 
overcropping, and give some weak manure water 
to fruiting plants. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

Apples and Pears. —Most kinds of these 
will soon be ready to gather, and the moment 
they seem ripe enough let it be done, as we may 
still expect high winds, and ungathered ripe 
fruit will be either destroyed or fit for use 
only as windfalls. Pears, especially late kinds, 
if gathered too soon are rendered worthless, as 
they never ripen either to be fit for cooking or 
dessert, but shrivel and become hard and dry. 
A good criterion by which to decide whether a 
Pear is fit to gather or not is to gently raise the 
fruit, and if it parts readily from the tree, it 
is fit to gather. Another plan is to cut open 
a fruit, and if the pips be brown, the crop may 
be gathered. The same rule applies to Apples, 
though none but the very late kinds suffer from 
early gathering to the same extent as Pears. 
After housing the fruit the room will require to 
be freely ventilated for a week or two until the 
fruit is dry and inured to the temperature of 
the house ; sudden fluctuations more than any¬ 
thing else induce damp and decay. Fruit show¬ 
ing the slightest signs of decay should be 
instantly removed, for if left an atmosphere is 
thereby engendered inimical to the good keeping 
of the remainder. If space permit let the fruit 
be placed on the shelves in single layers; any 
extra labour involved in so placing it will be 
more than repaid by the despatch with which it 
can be examined in order to detect bad fruit. 

Peaches and Nectarines, and also late 
Plums, should be gathered a day or two before 


they are fully ripe, and placed in the fruit room. 
Fruit so gathered is much more highly flavoured 
than when used direct from the trees. As soon 
as the latter are cleared of fruit wash well any 
that are affected with red spider or mildew. 
Plenty of clear water applied with force for the 
former, and soapsuds for the latter, are two sim¬ 
ple and effectual remedies. 

Raspberries may now have all their old 
fruiting canes removed and the new ones finally 
thinned out in order that those for next season’s 
fruiting may derive the fullest benefit from what 
sunshine we may yet be favoured with. After 
thinning let the ground about them be “ point¬ 
ed ” (not dug deeply), then mulch thickly with 
well-decayed, stable manure. The fruit tree 
planting season is at hand, and preparation should 
therefore be made for new plantations, and for 
lifting, root-pruning, and renovating any trees 
requiring such operations. 

Vegetables. 

Earthing-up Celery.— The general crop 
of Celery for winter use should now be 
examined ; all suckers should be removed, as 
well as a few of the smallest outside leaves, and 
then the foliage should be tied together loosely ; 
after that a thorough soaking with manure water 
should be given, and then about 6 in. of soil 
from the ridges should be drawn to the plants, 
an operation which not only keeps the leaves 
from being broken down by wind, but tends to 
promote growth, and where too much soil is not 
applied, it has no bad effects in preventing rain 
from reaching the roots. The Celery maggot is 
now in some places more than usually active ; it 
may easily be detected by the brown patches 
which it produces on the leaves. The only 
remedy is crushing it between the thumb and 
fingers. The Cabbage caterpillar is also now 
attacking late Cauliflowers. They get into their 
hearts as soon as they begin to form, and for 
these no dressing can be applied that would not 
spoil the heads; consequently hand-picking must 
be resorted to, otherwise the larvae will continue 
their work of destruction until the occurrence 
of sharp frost. 


“Shut your own Gate behind you!” 

—When you leave your garden, fruit patch, or 
grounds, of whatever kind, shut the gate, and 
leave whatevei is behind it there—don’t take it 
with you. Recollect that when you visit the 
place of another, you go to see what he has to 
show, and learn what he has to teach. If you 
would be a welcome visitor, and be dismissed 
with a pressing invitation to come again, place 
yourself in a receptive mood; be for the time 
the attentive pupil and not the teacher. When 
others visit your place, will be the proper time 
to teach. Of all the intolerable bores who visit 
us is the man who brings his own place with 
him, and who, whatever may be shown him, at 
once institutes a comparison with his own, and 
begins to tell that “ mine are much better than 
that,”—“I can beat you on so and so,” and 
ignoring the thing before him tells ns, “Ah, you 
should see my Strawberries, ” ‘ 1 my Roses, ” “ my 
Tomatoes,” and so on all through—in short, the 
man who does not “shut his own gate behind 
him.” Those who are so thoroughly satisfied 
with their own that they cannot forget it for a 
few hours, should not visit, but remain upon the 
scene of their remarkable achievements—at 
home. We would not imply that one in visiting 
the grounds of another, may not, on occasion, 
drop a useful hint drawn from his own expe¬ 
rience, that he may not give his host any in¬ 
formation that he may ask for. But we have 
been so annoyed at receiving visitors, and worse 
still, in visiting strange grounds in company with 
those whose only object in visiting appears to be 
to boast of their own affairs, that we feel called 
upon to protest against it. Those who thought¬ 
lessly fall into this unpleasant error, need only 
to be reminded of it, and they will sensibly 
avoid it. From the chronic boaster of his own 
achievements, we hope to be delivered. 

A Rat Guard. —Our method of keeping 
away rats from anything that is hung up in 
India is to break a hole in the bottom of a bottle, 
pass a piece of string through at the bottom end ; 
attach to the point of suspension. At the neck 
end make a knot to prevent the bottle slipping 
down, and hang to the knot end of the rope 
whatever you want protected. • 

Original from 
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Baskets for Walls.—A very beautiful 
basket may be made in any form, accord¬ 
ing to your taste. Have the back cut from 
wood, and the bottom also; the curved frsrnt 
can be of pasteboard. Spread a thin coat of 
putty over the surface, and arrange little sea 
shells over this in the front and the top of 
the back that is visible ; tho putty will hold 
them firmly in place, and when drv the work is 
solid. Line the basket with bright paper, and 
then varnish the shells with copal varnish. 
They are very unique and pretty, and make a 
tasty and convenient article of furniture for a 
Bitting-room or chamber. Picture framcB can 
be manufactured in the samo way, and look verv 
nice, and are something quite new in style. If 
one has a quantity of shells on hand, it is a good 
way to preserve them, as well as very handsome, 
and they are really quite ornamental.— Culti¬ 
vator. 

A Three Legged Oaotus.— The subject 
of the annexed engraving (Echinocactus Pottsii) 
is one of the monster globe Cacti of California; 
it is a vegetable curiosity grafted on three stems 
of Cereus tortuosus ; its flowers are yellow; its 
spines are an inch long, and are ai ra lged in sets 
ot seven, one being in the centre ; tho angles, or 
ribs, are about 3 in. apart, and the skin which 
is thin, is of a beautiful shining metallic green. 
The head, which measures 18 in. iu diameter, is 
much too heavy for the thin leaves on which it 
is grafted, and therefore additional support has 



A three-legged Cactus, showing a curious example of 
grafting. 

been given it in the shape of a light framework 
or stool, fixed on the box in which the roots 
grow. Extensive as Mr. Peacock’s collection of 
Cacti is, no plant in it has been more admired 
than this, or considered to be, in its way, a 
greater curiosity.—J. C. 

How to Make Asphalte Walks. 

The place intended to be asphalted must be 
previously levelled, then put on it a coat of tar, 
and sift some road sand or coal ashes all over it 
very thickly ; after this is dry repeat the opera¬ 
tion until four coats of tar, and as many of coal 
ashes or road sand have been laid on. You will 
then have a good clean, dry, hard path. It will 
make excellent walks, or floors for sheds, 
Ac., and will wear for many years. Or, take 
eighteen parts of mineral pitch, and eighteen 
parts of resin, put them into an iron pot, and 
place it over a fire, keep boiling a short tim», 
then add to it sixty parts of coarse sand, mix it 
w ell together, and lay it on the path to the 
thickness of 1 in. ; then sift a little fine gravel 
over it, and beat it in before the asphalte sets. 
This is a more durable asphalte than the former, 
though it is much more expensive and more 
troublesome to form. Another good asphalte 
may be made with oue part mineral pitch, one 
part resin, seven parts chalk, and two parts 
ooarse sand. Boil them together, and lay it on 
in a hot state, adding a little gravel, as in the 
preceding case. Or, procure a quautity of road 
sand, or similar powdery material, and let it be 
thoroughly dried, then sift out of cinder ashes 
the finer marts, and let that too be made tho¬ 
roughly ary. Mix the^e materials carefully, in 
the proportion of two park cf .oa4«and to one 
Digitize" 
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of cinder siftings. Next provide an iron caul¬ 
dron, in which coed tar can be made boiling hot. 
In a dry place, on a dry day, spread a quantity 
of the sand and cinder siftings on the ground, as 
a brickia* er spreads his lime, making it hollow 
in the miame, and into that pour tne hot tar; 
then incorporate the whole as in the operation 
of making mortar, and when a stiff paste has 
thus been formed, spread it over the ground on 
which the walk is to be constructed, tne ground 
being previously levelled and beaten as firm as 
possible. Spread the mortar 3 in. or 4 in. in 
thickness, then powder it over with dry sand, 
after which a few passes of the roller will press 
it level, and the work is finished. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


The Potato Tree. —As all tho readers of 
Gardening Illustrated may not know what 
is meant by the above appropriate English name 
for a valuable shrub, please state that its bota¬ 
nical name is Solanum crispum. It does re¬ 
markably well in some seashore districts.—H. 

Propagating 1 Magnolias.— These are 
commonly propagated by means of layers. This 
operation is commonly done in September and 
the first part of October. Bushes planted in the 
open garden, or at the foot of walls, may all be 
treated alike. Before commencing to layer the 
shoots, cut out any that are not required, or are 
in any way so deformed as to prevent their 
being layered successfully ; never leave a single 
shoot above 15 in. in length unlayered in open 
borders, but those at the foot of wallB may be 
allowed to retain a few shootB nailed thereto, 
but none hanging loosely about. The ground 
should also be loosened, and a little prepared 
soil got in readiness, which may consist of any 
oldpotting-soil mixed with a little peat and sand; 
but a good fresh loam, mixed with silver-sand 
and peal, h the best. Bring this with you in a 
basket or barrow, also some good strong wooden 
hooked pegs, to the plants to be layered. Bring 
down the longest and strongest plants first, ana 
a little nearer the apex than the base of the 
shoot—say two-thirds of the length from the 
root—remove the lower leaves, and make an in¬ 
cision under an eye or bud to half through the 
stem, and cut upwards to a little above the eye, 
so that the longitudinal cut may be 1 in. or 
1£ in. in length. Without drawing out the knife, 
give the end portion a slight twist at the incision 
so that it may assume an upright position when 
layered. Then, having made a cleft in the soil 
about 3 in. or 4 in. in depth, place therein the 
layered shoot, and around the cut a handful or 
two of the prepared soil should be placed, aud 
the whole made firm and level. The Bhoots must 
be fixed in this position by strong pegs, which 
should be placed near the base of each shoot, as 
the greatest pressure is near the parent root. 
The point of this shoot should then be cut off, 
and the several small side branches layered in 
the same way. The next strong branch should 
be taken down and layered in the same way 
until the whole are gone over. The smaller ones 
are then layered, as are also all the side branches 
of the main shoots. Only the stronger points 
of the shoots should be cut off, and tne plants 
allowed to remain in this position for two years 
before they are disturbed. They may then be 
lifted, and planted out or potted.—W. 

Trees on the Thames Embank¬ 
ment. —If in order to admit a free current of 
air and the natural development of the trees on 
the Victoria Embankment tho removal of some 
of them should be deemed to be absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, allow me to suggest that the first trees 
to be removed be those directly opposite to and 
immediately contiguous to the electric and gas 
lamps, so that, as far as practicable, the light at 
night may not be excluded from the roadway.— 
H. Coles Stahlschmidt. 

Pruning Laurels. —Evergreen trees and 
shrubs of all kinds have made an exceptionally 
vigorous growth this year owing to the drip¬ 
ping, sunless weather; and hedges and banks of 
Laurels, Privet, Yew, Ac., will require more 
than ordinary attention as regards pruning. If 
left too long they look bare when cut, and the 
only way to have dense hedges always full of 
evergreen leaves is to clip or cut two or three 
times during the growing season. I am no great 
advocate for the shears,. but in some cases we 


cannot dispense with their use, and the only way 
in which we can get over the difficulty is to use 
them often when the growth becomes so dense 
and compact that one can scarcely detect how 
the Laurels or other hedges have been pruned, 
for, if done by skilful workmen and good tools, 
an even, unbroken surface of the freshest green 
is the result. If all clipping is completed at once, 
the growth made during the rest of the season 
will be enough to clothe the surfaces with a 
dwarf spray, just sufficient to take off the 
straight-laoed aspect of ordinary hedges. It is 
a mistake to let hedges get into a neglected state, 
as it not only takes more time to rectify them, 
but they look unsightly for years afterwards.— 
J. G. 

Substitute for Box Edgings.—' The 
practice of using the small-leaved Spindle Tree 
(Euonymus microphyllus) as a substitute for 
Box, as an edging for walks, Ac., though per¬ 
haps not novel, is certainly deserving ot more 
extended knowledge, as it is even more de¬ 
sirable than Box on account of its greener and 
neater appearance, and also the greater facility 
with whicn it may be kept in order. In Messrs. 
Lee & Son’s nurseries it is extensively used for 
such a purpose, and with capital results. It is, 
moreover, perfectly hardy, and does not assume 
a brown appearance through excessive drought. 
—W. G. 


VEGETABLES. 


No one who aims at producing first-rate vege¬ 
tables ought to be satisfied with, less 'than 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. m depth of good soil. It Aay not bo 
possible to secure this all at '&DftepJ$ut if this 
object be kept steadily in viUJv? as far as 
possible acted upon, a steady and progressive 
improvement will certainly take place, which 
w ill soon show itself in the improvement of tho 
crops. The two principal ways of increasing 
the depth of the soil available for the roots ot 
plants are, firstly, deep trenching in autumn ; 
and to this end every Bpare moment should be 
occupied in turning up deeply every vacant 
piece of land, and throwing it up roughly, to 
expose as large a surface as possible to the action 
of the atmosphere. Where the sub-soil is 
decidedly bad, be content with bringing up only 
1 in. or so to the surface, but stir the bottom up 
well with a strong steel fork ; even this will let 
in the air and allow the w r ater to percolate more 
freely through it than before, and will make it 
more suitable for bringing to the surface at the 
next trenching. In this way a vast improvement 
might be gradually made in many gardens. The 
second mode of deepening and improving a poor 
soil is by adding to the surface everything that’ 
can be obtained that has any value either as a 
manorial or mechanical agent; and there are so 
many substances (often looked upon as value¬ 
less) about gardens, especially at this season, 
which, if properly utilised, would be of great 
value. All refuse vegetable matter, whether 
living or dead, should be carefully treasured up, 
as it contains within itself the nucleus of future 
crops. There is such a number of substances 
usually called rubbish, such as the cleanings ot 
ditches, trimmings of banks, roadB, and hedges, 
all so easily obtained as to render the improve¬ 
ment of even a bad soil not so difficult a matter 
as at first sight it might appear. Amongst the 
most useful of mechanical agents for ameliorat¬ 
ing a heavy soil may be mentioned all kinds of 
ashes and charred earth or clay, lime, and 
mortar rubbish, and the clcbrin from old build¬ 
ings when taken down ; whilst light, sandy soil 
cannot have anything so beneficially applied to 
it for improving its staple as a good dressing of 
clay spread over the surface in autumn after 
trenching, and after exposure to the action of 
the weather all winter, lightly forking it in in 
the spring before cropping. 

Tomatoes. —The only chance of ripening 
a crop of Tomatoes in the open air this season 
is to keep the growth very thin and have all 
lateral and side shoots pinched back as soon as 
the requisite number of flowers are set for a 
crop. This will concentrate the whole strength 
into the swelling fruit and hasten their matu¬ 
rity, and it is Better to have a small crop 
ripened well and quickly than, by permitting a 
greater development, to retard the whole. The 
main leaves should be left on for the present; 
by and by, when the fruits are ripening, the 
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foliage may be thinned to let in the sunshine to 
give flavour and colour. But the time will— 
good deal of disease amongst Tomatoes in the 
open air, but this year up to the present time, 
although the plants are late, they are very clean 
and healthy in thiB neighbourhood.—E. H. 

French Breakfast Radishes.— After a 
long, trying winter like the past, when all kinds 
of green vegetablesget scarce in spring, especially 
salading of most kinds, the utility of a good 
quick-growing Radish becomes apparent. After 
trying various sorts, I find none so useful and 
quick, as regards growth, as the French Break* 
fast. I made my first sowing of it in the open 
air in the end of February on a warm, south 
border. Three sorts were sown side by side, 
and from the French Breakfast I could draw good 
Kadishes a week before either of the other sorts. 
This is a decided advantage. Another recom¬ 
mendation belonging to this variety is its orna¬ 
mental appearance. I suppose one of the rea¬ 
sons why it is not more grown than it is, is 
its being a little dearer than some sorts.—J. C. 


House and Window Gardening. 


PRESERVING CUT FLOWERS. 
Flowers, like leaves, absorb juices which 
reach them through the stem, and, while uncut, 
the supply is continuous, but the case is 
wholly different when they are cut; the supply 
of fluid then ceases, while evaporation goes on, 
often more rapidly than before, especially if they 
arc carried in the hand or placed in a dry atmo¬ 
sphere. To imitate to some extent the supply 
of moisture from below, we place the stalks in 
water, in order to enable them to absorb mois¬ 
ture, to counteract the evaporation which is 
continually taking place, ana in many casos, 
such as those of Water Lilies, Iris, Narcissus, 
and similar flowers which have thick, succulent 
flower-stems, this is sufficient, as well as in 
those of hardy herbaceous and border plants, 
such as Wallflowers, Stocks, Violets, Migno¬ 
nette, and Scarlet Lobelias, all of which will 
continue to open fresh flower-buds for at least a 
week or ten days after being cut, especially if 
they have been removed with a sharp knife— 
for scissors crush the tubes of the stems, and 
30 prevent their power of absorption. If the 
flowers are not immediately required they may 
• preserved fresh for several days by placing 
them in flat zinc or earthenware pans of water 
'■::d living Sphagnum Moss ; each flower should 
• e placed separately, inserting its freshly-cut 
stem through the Moss into the thin stratum of 
water below. The edges of the pan should be 
deep enough to over-top the flowers and foliage, 
and as each pan is filled, dip a cloth or napkin 
in cold spring water, and, after wringing it out, 
rpread it evenly over the surface of the pan ; 
if the latter is over 1 ft. in diameter, some 
support must be placed in the centre, so as to 
keep the cloth on the flowers. 

Another excellent plan where flowers have 
cnly to be kept fresh for a few hours, is to spread 
a wet cloth on a flat board, and to gently lay 
the flowers on it, covering the whole afterwards 
with a large glass shade or bell-glass, or if this 
is not at hand, an earthenware bowl, or even a 
wooden box may be inverted over them, ai d 
will answer nearly as well. This plan may also 
be modified in the case of bouquets not imme¬ 
diately required. In Covent Garden and else¬ 
where, the florists keep their choicest cut 
llowers in close-fitting drawers or boxes lined 
w ith zinc, a layer of moist Sphagnum or Hypnum 
Moss being laid on the bottom to keep the atmo¬ 
sphere cool and moiat. Sometimes they are laid 
on wet Moss in a tray and placed on a cool, moist 
cellar floor, where they will keep fresh for a con¬ 
siderable time. Any of these plans, the main 
object of which is to check evaporation, may be 
adopted in cases in which it is requisite to keep 
flowers for a short time after they are cut, ana 
before they are required for use. Clear water is 
good as anything for vases in which flowers 
are arranged, and if they are of transparent 
material nothing else can be used, but, if opaque, 
wet sand has the advantage of retaining the 
llowers more firmly in their places, while wet 
Moss continually throws off moisture in the 
form of vapour, and thus assists in checking 
evaporation. Powdered charcoal will do much 
towards keeping the wat«r“ phre and fi 
^Digitized by 



bad smells for a considerable time, but my 
flowers always keep best in clear water, changed 
every other morning, when the bases of the 
flower-stems are cut with a sharp knife, so as to 
afford every facility for active absorption of 
moisture. 

All fronds of Ferns and other foliage should 
be immersed in water as soon as cut, and they 
may afterwards be laid on a tray of Moss, as 
recommended for flowers. The latter may be 
temporally revived by re-cutting the stalks and 
plunging them into water, as hot as the hand 
will bear it, for a few minutes ; and, if covered 
with a bell-glass or inverted shade, they will 
revive sooner than without Buch covering 
Gumming is resorted to by bouquet-makers in 
the case of Azaleas, zonal and fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums, Rhododendrons, and other flowers of a 
fragile character. The process is extremely 


German Asters, Is. 6d. ; Gladiolus, Is. 6d. ; 
Pink Geranium, Is. ; Fuchsia, Is. ; Cypcrus, Is.; 
Snowberries, 6d. The following was the plan 
on which they were arranged :—At the bottom, 
a fringe of dark green fronds of Polystichum 
aculeatum ; in the middle, a fringe of smaller 
a d paler green fronds of the same Fern, mixed 
alternately with good fronds of Maiden-hair; 
at the top, alight fringe of Pteris serrulata. The 
flowerB in the Bottom dish consisted of purple 
and of deep crimson Asters, arranged in an irre¬ 
gular circle, with here and there a white one. 
Within this circle reclined three spikes of 
scarlet Gladiolus, placed obliquely and spirally, 
under the shade of three fine umbrellas of Cyperus 
alternifolius. Two or three light fronds of 
Polystichum and Maiden-hair finished this part 
of the vase. In the middle dish were used 
Asters of smaller size, chiefly pink and white, 



A simply-arranged Vase of Autumn Flowers nml Ferns. 


simple—a drop of gum or prepared mucilage is 
allowed to fall down into the centre of each 
flower; and after being thus operated on 
they are placed to dry. The gum sets in a mass 
at the base of the petals, and firmly unites them 
to the base of the stigma, so that the flowers 
last much longer than several otherwise would do, 
and the dangers of the petals falling at an un¬ 
lucky moment and leaving an ugly hole in the 
bouquet, wreath, vase, or other arrangement is, 
to a great extent, obviated. F. W. 


A TABLE VASE OF AUTUMN 
FLOWERS. 

I send you a description of a large vase which 
occupied the centre of a round dinner table 7 ft. in 
diameter and which was furnished at a cost of 
10s. from purchases made in Covent Garden Mar¬ 
ket. The bill was as follows :—Ferns, 3s. fid.; 


with here and thore a smaller purple one for 
contrast. Outside of this ring were placed, at 
irregular intervals, some small branches of Snow- 
berries (Symphoricarpus racemosus), which 
drooped over the fringe. Inside the circle of 
Asters were a few scanty trusses of pink Gera¬ 
nium Christine, partially concealed under some 
pieces of green Cyperus. The trumpet-shaped 
vase at the top was surmounted with a spike of 
white Fuchsia with a red corolla, while some 
small lateral branches of the same hung over the 
edge. Besides these, there were a few trusses 
of Christine, some pieces of Snowberries, which 
had their branches supported by fine stiff wire 
to keep them upright, and a few fronds of 
Maiden-hair. The whole was lightened ar.d 
finished by the introduction of half-a-dozen 
sprays of climbing Fern. Amongst autumnal 
decorations I have seldom seen one which 
pleased me more than this did. Although a 
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vase of these dimensions may be too large for 
dining tables of ordinary width, it would look 
well either on a sideboard or in the centre of a 
room.—W. T. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


531.—Rain'water Pipes for Heating. 
—Our experience of rain-water pipes is that 
they may bo safely used for heating by hot 
water. The greatest care should, however, be 
taken to ascertain that they are perfectly sound 
before using them. They are much thinner 
than those made for the purpose, and conse¬ 
quently will not bear so much rough usage. We 
once employed a piece of rain-water pipe as a 
“ flow ” just where the greatest pressure is ex¬ 
perienced, and it answered perfectly.—J. C. 

582.—Lilium auratum after Flower¬ 
ing. —As soon as the flowering stems decay, 
turn the bulbs out of tha pots, shake away all 
the old soil, and repot them in fibrous loam and 
peat. Place them for the winter in a cold frame, 
plunging the pots quite up to the rim in ashes 
or light soil. If the soil is gently watered at 
potting time and the pots immediately plunged, 
scarcely any water will be needed during the 
winter, and the pots will be fairly filled with 
fibre by the time the bulbs commence to grow. 
A little soap should be placed in the drainage 
to prevent the ingress of worms. Those who 
have not the convenience of a frame may winter 
these Lilies in a shed of any description, or the 
pots may even be plunged under a wall, covering 
up well to preserve them against excess of humi¬ 
dity. A frame or greenhouse is, however, the 
very best place for them.—C. B. 

-Repot them when the stem shows signs 

of ripening, Ifeep cool, and moderately moist.— 
John Borrows. 


583.— Removing Vines.— These may be 
removed with safety any time between October 
and March.— John Borrows. 

586. —Roses and Clematis for Bor¬ 
ders. —Souvenir de la Malmaison is the very 
best light coloured Rose that we are acquainted 
with for pegging down, and for a scarlet variety 
we would certainly employ the Chinese in pre¬ 
ference to any other kind. Clematis Jackmani 
and lanuginosa Candida are twQ handsome free 
flowering kinds, very distinct and vigorous 
growers.—J. C. B. 

587. —Passiflora ooerulea for North 
Aspect. —We have seen this Passiflora grow 
fairly well when fully exposed to rough winds, 
but would not voluntarily choose such a position 
for it. It certainly thrives best when in a shel¬ 
tered position. In the situation mentioned we 
think that something of a hardier and more 
vigorous nature would give more satisfaction. 

553.—Bug on Apple Trees.— The sim¬ 
plest way to cure this is to dress the infested 
parts with petroleum oil. I have cured many 
trees in this way. Apply the oil with a small 
brush.— T. C. Stewart. 


577.—Spring Flowering Plants to be 
Sown now. —Hardy climbers may bo planted 
in October and November, or as soon as their 
leaves have fallen. It will not do to sow the 
seed of such very tender plants as Nasturtiums, 
Canary Creepers, &c., now, as if they started at 
once the winter would kill them, and if the seed 
laid dormant the wet might rot it. Sow these 
in April towards the end of the month. There 
are very few perennial climbing plants that are 
raised from seed. Ivies, Clematis, those above 
named, Ceanothus, Vines, Passifloras, and simi¬ 
lar things are usually struck from cuttings or 
dbtainea by layers. Passiflora edulis will give 
seed pods, and seed sown now may produce 
plants, but scarcely in the open air. Sow in the 
spring under glass and transplant seeds of 
Eccremocarpus scabra, Canary Creeper, Tro- 
pceolurn Lobbianum, Cobrea scandcns, Sweet 
Ffeas, &c., for climbers, and for something more 
enduring get climbing Roses, Ivies, Passifloras, 
Everlasting Peas, rich-berried Cotoneasters, 
Ceqmothus azureus, &c. It is practically too 
late to get seeds to grow of any good permanent 
plants. All these should be sown in the early 
summer. Such as Primrose, Polyanthus, Pan¬ 
sies, Pinks, Carnations, Pentstemons, Anemones, 
Alyssum, Arabis, ^Aubretias, and^ many other 
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good permanent border plants should be raised 
from seed sown in May, then they are strong 
enough to stand the winter and bloom freely the 
following year.—A. D. 

584.— Creeping Fig (Ficus repens).—Ficus 
repens is a comparatively tender plant, and 
needs the temperature of a greenhouse to enable 
it to thrive well. Placed in an open window 
and exposed to cold currents of air, it would 
naturally become weak and sickly. No doubt 
the plant has been overpotted. This is a com¬ 
mon failing amongst amateurs, but plants grow¬ 
ing in pots are rarely healthier or more robust 
than when they can well fill the pots with roots 
and the water is freely absorbed. Shako the 
plant out from its present pot and soil and get 
it back into one just large enough comfortably 
to hold the roots. Bo rather sparing of water 
during the winter, and keep as warm as pos¬ 
sible.—D. 

589. —Climbers for Trellis Work.— 
Passiflora ccerulea and all the hardiest kinds of 
tho Clematis should do well on the trellis 
described, as also some hardy Vines, especially 
tho Ciotat or Parsley-leaved kind, which is very 
ornamental, and the Madresfield Court, which 
shows such glorious tints on the leaves in the au¬ 
tumn. Jasminum nudiflorum, Forsythia viridis- 
sima, Cotoneasters, variegated Ivies, the Lawton 
and other American Blackberries, the Wistaria 
sinensis, Virginia Creeper, good hardy climbing 
Roses—these things alone indicate enough to 
furnish the fence and to do it well. It cannot 
be wise, however, to plant anything but what is 
quite hardy, as an open trellis is of course much 
swept by rough winds, and although these are 
not so destructive as severe frosts yet unless 
plants are very hardy they cannot thrive. Ever¬ 
green climbers should be well interspread with 
the deciduous or those that lose their foliage in 
the autumn. Vines look well trained up at 
intervals to resemble piers, and the growth 
trained along the top furnishes also a nice frame¬ 
work for the other plants. Some annuals, such 
as Tropjeolums, Eccremocarpus, Colxea scandens, 
&c., sown or planted in the Bpring, would help 
to give brightness and colour during the summer, 
the more dense the growth became the more 
fully would all tho tenderest kinds be sheltered. 
—A. D. 

592.—Heating- a Fern Case.—It might 
be heated by 1-in. hot-water pipe of brass or 
copper running round inside and warmed by a 
lamp or gas-jet inside the room. This may be 
attached to a small boiler to hold about half a 
gallon of water. A lamp inside the case would 
injure the plant.—W. 

596. —Hardy Flowers for Beds.— ^Get 
the other Japan Anemones—japonica (red), 
intermedia (pink); also two or three of the 
perennial Asters or Michaelmas Daisies, which 
should have positions in the bed according to 
their respective heights. There is a grand 
autumn-flowering plant but little known but 
very beautiful—the Physostegia imbricata. The 
spikes of flower are of a soft pink hue, and 
resemble those of a large Epacris. It likes a 
deep soil, and makes a growth of some 4 ft. in 
height. Pentstemons, especially those from 
spring sowings, flower finely in the late autumn, 
as also do Antirrhinums. Beds of these from 
spring seedlings are really grand, and give most 
brilliant colours. Real good autumn flowers 
that will fill up the interval between the dying 
off of bedding plants and the incoming of the 
Chrysanthemums are most valuable, and if not 
all perennials should not on that account be 
rejected. Some good patches of the Colchicums 
would not Ixj out of place in such a bed, or Any 
of the autumnal varieties of the Crocus.—A. D. 

590. —Bees Bating Roses.— We know 
of no other remedy than catching the insect 
which causes the annoyance. It is a kind of 
“ wood bee,” as it is termed, which carries off 
the leaves, in order to make a nest in which to 
deposit its eggs, which, eventually hatchinginto a 
grub, feeds upon them. Owing to the fact that 
a single insect deposits many eggs, and each one 
requires a separate home, one bee alone will 
cause great destruction. You would probably 
find that if you trap one or two insects the mis¬ 
chief will cease. There is seldom more than a 
pair at work in one place.—J. C. 

597. —Soild for Wistarias.— The Wis¬ 
taria will thrive in any ordinary garden soil, 
providing it is well drained. Like all other 


climbing flowering plants it well repays any little 
extra pains that may be bestowed on the plant¬ 
ing. The soil should be taken out to a depth of 
18 in. or 2 ft., and should be turned ever several 
times at intervals of a week, so that it may be¬ 
come thoroughly sweet and mellow. At tho 
same time some well-rotted dung may be added 
to it, and if the soil is naturally of a light des¬ 
cription, an admixture of sandy loam would 
also prove beneficial. If, on the contrary, the 
soil is of a stiff, tenacious character, mix with 
it some leaf-mould or wood ashes, and if pos¬ 
sible a little mortar, rubbish, or small pieces of 
brick. In such a compost the Wistaria will 
grow amazingly. The width and length of the 
border thus made must be left to the discretion 
of the operator, who should, however, bear in 
mind that all plants are benefited by an ex¬ 
tended root-room in congenial soil. The finest 
plant of Wistaria that I am acquainted with is 
situated where, owing to excavations having 
been carried on, the roots are enabled to pem- 
trate many feet deep into a free, congenial soil. 
—J. C. B. 

600.— G-eraniums in Pots. — If the 
plants have become “ leggy ” and devoid of foli¬ 
age at the base, they should be rather severely 
cut back. Now is the very best time to prune 
them, as they will then have time to break into 
fresh growth before winter arrives. If you 
would rather not mutilate them at the present 
time, reserve tbe pruning until the month of 
March. Old plants cut back after the end of 
this month are liable to break very irregularly. 
If the specimens are well formed and bushy 
there will be no need to prune them. Winter 
them in a cold house, and in the spring, as soon 
as growth commences, feed them regularly with 
soot water. If it is not desired to shift them 
into larger pots, administer in addition to the 
soot, a top-dressing of some concentrated 
manure. Geraniums may be preserved in health 
and vigour in the same pots for years by atten¬ 
ding to their needs in this respect.—J. C. B. 

604.—The plants in pots may be now cut 
to the old wood. They will make bushy specimens 
by the winter. Those in the open ground should 
be potted by the first week in October, cutting 
away only the sappy, succulent portion of the 
shoots. Those plunged in tho open ground 
should also be moderately pruned towards the 
end of this month.—C. 

611.— China Roses. —The following are 
all good kinds : (blush) Cramoise superieure ; 
crimson—Mrs. Bosanquefc and Spong’s. Plant 
about the latter end of October.—0. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


MODES OF COOKING MUSHROOMS. 
There is one rule that should always be observed 
in whatever mode Mushrooms are cooked, and 
that is that they should be served up quickly 
and hot. The following modes of cooking Mush¬ 
rooms may prove useful at this season of the 
year:— 

Mushrooms a la Creme. —Trim and rub 
half a pint of button Mushrooms ; dissolve two 
ounces of butter rolled in flour in a stew-pan ; 
then put in the Mushrooms, a bunch of Parsley, 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of each 
of white pepper and of powdered sugar ; shake 
the pan round for ten minutes, then beat up 
the yolks of two eggs, with two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, and add by degrees to the Mushrooms ; 
in two or three minutes you can serve them in 
the sauce. 

Mushrooms en Ragout. —Put into a stew- 
pan a little stock, a small quantity of vinegar, 
Farsley, and green onions chopped up, salt, ami 
spices. When this is about to boil, the Mush¬ 
rooms being cleaned, put them in. When done 
remove them from the fire, and thicken with 
yolks of eggs. 

Mushrooms and Toast. —Peel the Mush¬ 
rooms, and take out the stems. Fry them over 
a quidk fire. When the butter is melted take oti’ 
the pan. Squeeze the juice of a lemon into it. 
Let the Mushrooms fry again for some minutes. 
Add salt, pepper, spices, and a spoonful of water, 
in which a clove of garlic, having been cut into 
pieces, has soaked for half an hour ; let it stew. 
When the Mushrooms are done make a thicken¬ 
ing of yolks of eggs. Pour the Mushrooms on 
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bread fried in butter, and laid in the dish ready 
for them. 

Mushrooms bn Cause.— Peel the Mush¬ 
rooms lightly, and cut them into pieces. Put 
them into cases of buttered paper, with a bit of 
butter, parsley, green onions, and shallots chop¬ 
ped up, salt and pepper. Dress them on the 
gridiron over a gentle fire, and serve in the 
cases. 

Curried Mushrooms. —Peel and remove 
the stems from a dish of full-grown Mushrooms, 
sprinkle with salt, and add a very little butter ; 
stew them gently in a little good gravy or stock. 
Add four tablespoonfuls of cream, and one tea¬ 
spoonful of curry powder, previously well mixed 
with two teaspoonfuls of wheat flower ; mix care¬ 
fully, and serve on a hot dish, with hot toast, 
and hot plates attendant. Mind the “curry 
stuff ” is good, says an Indian friend, and not 
too much of it; the word “curry” by itself, 
it seems, being merely the Tamul word for 
“meat.” The large horse Mushroom, when 
half or three parts grown, and carried in this 
fashion, will be found to be very delicious. 


HOME PETS. 


THE CAROLINA PARRAKEET. 

(PSITTACUS CAROUNENSB). 

This beautiful Parrakeet is a native of South 
America, and measures about 14 in. long. It is 
most gorgeously coloured, rich purple tints merg¬ 
ing to deep orange, thence bo gresn and blue. 
The head is of a beautiful yellow hue, changing 
to red on the forehead and cheeks. It is, in 
fact, one of the most beautifully marked Parra- 
kets which are to be met with in the market. 
It is rather difficult to give any distinctive 
marks t>etween the male and female, as their 
markings are almost identical; beyond the fact 
that the lady is net quite so brilliant in her 
plumage as her husband, there is not much to 
say. 

However, any one familiar with birds, can 
in many cases, distinguish the sexes, even where 
the plumage is identical. This applies to many 
varieties ot the Parrot tribe. 

A retired place should be selected for a nestin 
place for “Carolinensis,” and, I need hardy 
state that it should be placed with varieties or 
its own size, as it is apt to take advantage of 
smaller birds ; but on the whole it is not an un¬ 
kind bird, only it resents interference, and will 
find out very quickly its inferior in size and 
strength. It lays about half a dozen eggs, and 
the ceremony of hatching takes a little over a 
fortnight. Hemp seed is the staple food which 
should be given to this variety, along with an 
occasional supply of Maize, which should be 
previously crushed. The birds are greedily 
lond of salt, therefore a regular supply of it 
should be provided for their use. The usual 
bath and drinking water, also any sort of green 
food, must be supplied daily. The varieties, as I 
have before stated, suitable to associate with the 
Carolina, are the Pennant, the Rosella, the 
King and Queen Parrot, the Rinknecks, the Rosy 
Cockatoos, and a few others which shall be 
mentioned in due time. A collection as above, 
in my opinion, is about as beautiful a one as can 
be imagined, and fit to inhabit the finest aviary. 

A. d’A. 

Parrots Pluoking- out Their Fea¬ 
thers. — I have an excellent grey Parrot which I 
have had ten years ; he has never had a day’s 
ailment, and never attempts to pluck out his 
feathers. The reason why Parrots do so, is, in 
my opinion, because they get no meat, which 
they have a natural craving for, and they eat 
their young pin feathers as a substitute. Now 
mv Parrot takes all his meals with me, eats 
what I do, and has food at no other time except 
what he may have dropped, and which he picks 
np at his leisure. I deny him nothing that he 
will eat, and as a rule nothing comes amiss to 
him. He is in capital plumage, and as happy 

a bird can be. His cage is cleaned out every 
day, and he has always a plentiful supply of 
water, of which he drinks freely, sometimes 
taking a bath in it.—J. M. 

Pood for Doves —Will someone kindly say which 
W the most suitable food for doves f I have kept a great 
mawr in an outdoor aviary for some time, feeding them 
°n Barley and Maize, but I find they waste a good deal, 
and do not thrive very well on .it^ At the same time ! 


them, say Budgerigars or Java Sparrows ill these would 
agree, would they stand the open air ? -Alfred. 

Treatment of Linnets.— I have a young Linnet, 
which was purchased last October. About a month after¬ 
wards it sang very sweetly (quite equalling a Canary), 
and continued to do so until last May, Bince then it has 
almost continuously remained with its head under its 
wing, excepting to take food. How ought I to treat 

it ?—BllTbell. 

fatherless Nightingale. —I have had a Vir¬ 
ginian b ightingale for the last three years, and ever since 
I had him he has been almost destitute of feathers, al¬ 
though he is always In perfect health and full song. What 
ean I do with him ?—M. V. 

Charcoal in Aquaria.—I am|advised to put a 
few small pieces of charcoal in my aquarium to keep the 
water clear. I am afraid it will injure the fish. Can it 
be used with safety J—Subscriber. 


POULTRY. 
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The Brahma-Dorking. —This popular 
cross will produce most hardy and prolific birds, 
both for the table and as layers ef large eggs, 
For farmyards they cannot be excelled, 
requiring little extra care, and are good rangers 
ana scratchers, they are far superior to the usual 
“barndoor” generally seen, which is, in the 
majority of cases, an out and out mongrel, with¬ 
out size or other merits to make it worth look¬ 
ing after. To produce the best specimens of 
the Brahma-dorking, precure a coloured Dorking 
oock of large size and low on leg, and run him 
with dark Brahma hens of the largest and most 

f >rolific strain to be procured, but deficient in 
eg feather. This cross will produce chickens 
which will grow up good looking, hardy birds 
and for the most part clean legged. The cocke¬ 
rels if killed young will prove capital eating. For 
laying, choose pullets with grey hackles, rather 
than yellow or brassy, as I have always found 
the former the best, and get broody less fre¬ 
quently. If plumage bo a consideration, then 
substitute a silver grey Dorking cock, but this 
will generally entail a loss of size. Another 
way is to mate a white Dorking cock with light 
Brahma hens (the lighter the better). This pro¬ 
duces a very handsome and useful bird which 
with its glossy white plumage looks well in a 
park or orchard. Whichever of these crosses 
be tried, choose as parents large healthy speci¬ 
mens of pure blood, and hatch the chickens 
early. They are extraordinary quick in growth 
and feathering and, if well cared for, will lay 
long before Christmas in the same year. Do 
not breed again from them, but always obtain 
your stock from pure birds on each side. 

Floors of Poultry Houses. — If 
“ Chanticleer ” will read my former article on 
this subject aright, he will perceive that I refer 
to floors of the roosting house only, not to the 
run, which it would be ridiculous to cover with 
cement. I presume that he does refer to the 
latter, as he commences his article on ashes for 
runs, and without even a full stop-goes into the 
question of Portland cement. From years Df 
experience I find that cement floors are the 
cleanest and healthiest for the roosting house, 
and are recommended by many, among whom is 
Mr. Lewis Wright, who is, without doubt, one 
of the first authorities on these matters. If 
“ Chanticleer ” has had birds with diseases of 
the feet, such as he mentions, caused by cement 
floors, then he must keep them confined (per¬ 
haps in a house without run). If a good run of 
earth or Grass, a dry shed, and a house with 
cement floor be provided, the birds will come to 
no harm ; in fact, they will not require to be on 
the floor of the house longer than the time 
taken up in walking from the entrance to the 
laying boxes or the perches. Fowls should not 
be encouraged to stay in the roosting house by 
day, and I nave found earthen floors give great 
eucouragement by scratching and vermin.—A n¬ 
dalusian. 

Watch Your Fowls.- Breeders should 
be very watchful for signs of sickness or disease, 
and thus be able to administer remedies in the 
incipiency, which is about the only time that 
medicine does the fowls much good. A little 
carelessness in not keeping a look-out for the 
health or ailments of your poultry may result 
in the loss of many good birds. Some years 
ago I had a magnificent flock of fine fowls, and 
justly prided myself on them. Their yards were 
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exempt from the cholera which was devastating 
those of many of my neighbours. I believctl 
my place to be proof against this dread scourge 
and this made me lax in my watchfulness, while 
numerous other duties diverted my attention 
from the poultry. A fine large hen upon which 
I prided myself commenced to lose her appetite, 
and to walk listlessly about the yard. Soon 
she refused to eat for a day or so, and then 
again her appetite would return. In this way 
she struggled along for two or three weeks, 
until one morning I found her dead under the 
roost. Then real trouble commenced; for 
about half the birds were affected, and nearly 
all these were dead by the end of a week, 
though extra exertions in cleaning and purifying 
and disinfecting the house saved me the re¬ 
mainder. If I Iiad removed the ailing bird at 
once, and had taken extra pains with the others, 
the loss would have been trivial; but I had to 
pay dearly for that period of lax care and atten¬ 
tion. The combs are the first to show the signs 
of sickness, for they soon lose their bright red 
colour, eventually becoming of a pale, ashen hue. 
As I began, so I end by saying: watch your 
fowls!—J. F. F. in Cultivator. 

THE BEST KINDS OF FOWLS 
In settling this question more things are to be 
considered than number of eggs. 

(1.) Eggs, their weight andnumber. 

(2.) The hardiness of the fowls. 

(3.) The quality of the fowls for table use. 

(4.) The habits of the fowls as to strolling and 
scratching. 

(5.) Their ability to endure confinement. 

(6.) Their shape and colour, or their beauty. 
(7.) Their domesticity, which involves also 
their tendency to “steal nests.” 

(8.) Their quality as sitters and mothers. 

For No. 1, we may set down as among tho 
best the White Leghorn, Plymouth Rock, Brah¬ 
ma, Houdan. 

1* or N o. 2, next to the old barn-yard fowls, wo 
class the Asiatic breeds, and as less hardy the 
European stock. 

For No. 3, the very best is the Plymouth 
Rock, which is a Bound, solid meat bird. The 
Brahma, rims too much to fat, but is heavier on 
the average than the preceding. The Dorking 
is also a good table fowl, especially when crossed 
with Brahma. 

For No. 4, all light-build, long-legged birds, 
like Black Spanish, are in three or four places at 
the same time, rendering themselves very trouble¬ 
some if near a garden. 

For No. 5, we know that Brahmas and Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks, although quiet fowls, are not able 
to endure confinement. It will stop their laying 
very quickly. Hence, as hens are sometimes 
cared for, these breeds make poor winter layers. 

For No. 6, we should class Dominiques, Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks, Black Spanish and Leghorns as 
especially handsome. 

For No. 7, The Brahmas, are incomparably 
best; Plymouth Rocks next. Dorkings crossed 
make also a good home-keeping fowl. 

For No. 8, There is nothing to equal, consider¬ 
ing reliability, persistency, and light weight, 
the little old style top-knsts. The Brahmas 
vary considerably in this respect, but, like 
Plymouth Rocks, are generally very persistent. 

All things considered for eggs, table beauty 
and domesticity, give us the Plymouth Rocks. 
They are not voracious, lay on flesh with re¬ 
markable ease and in a fine style. There is no 
waste about them in the line of legs, wings, 
necks, feathers. They are hardy, but dislike 
confinement. Their eggs are large and in won¬ 
derful supply. 

Considering number of eggs alone, the Leg¬ 
horns, and Houdans excepted, the mongrels 
generally raised by farmers, surpass the fancy 
or pure breeds. A farmyard generally shows a 
cross of Spanish Dorking, Brahma, and one or 
two more stocks mixed with old style dunghill 
fowl. These are good layers and frequently 
exceedingly pretty.— New Yorker. 

Sulphate of Iron for Fowls -In answer to 
l . IS. G., let him procure \ lb. sulphate of iron, and 
add to it sufficient diluted sulphuric acid as will dissolve 
it. When this is accomplished add to it a gallon of pure 
water. Keep this in a corked jar or other vessel, and 
give the birds some once or twioe a week. I presume he 
gives fresh water every morning. For } gallon of drink- 


v --- ; , 7 v,v.^ ..w.ui.i,. * v/a ^ ui uruut- 

mg water a tablespoonful of the mixture is the proper 
dose. If the birdB are observed to suffer much in health 
and appetite during moulting, the iron may be used 
oftener or even regularly for a few weeks.—ANDALU- 

Original from 
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GARDEN ROSES AT CHESHUNT. 

“ Well, what are they ? May not all good Rosea 
be called garden Roses ? ” By no means, if we 
take them with regard to their capability to fulfil 
the object for which ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred who grow Roses want them, and who, 
although fully capable of appreciating the beauty 
of the splendid flowers of which exhibition stands 
are maae up, yet cannot afford to cultivate varie¬ 
ties that are indifferent growers, or so shy in 
flowering, that each individual tree or bush will 
not in many c^ses produce half-a-dozen present* 
able flowers .or even ordinary cut purposes in a 
season it is for want of understanding, or in 
forgetfulness of this, despite all that has been 
said on the subject, that so much disappointment 
is experienced by the many who, pencil and note¬ 
book in hand, are ever to be met with at an ex¬ 
hibition of Roses, taking down the names of the 
most perfect flowers there to be seen, generally 
without the slightest thought as to the vigorous 
constitution or otherwise of the plants that have 
produced them. There is, too, another matter of 
equal importance to those who cultivate Rosesas 
they do other garden flowers, and that is, their 
continuity of blooming for as great a length of 
time as the season will permit; for the handful 
of half-open buds that may be daily gathered in 
the later part of the summer, although in many 
cases inferior to those that have preceded them 
in the height of the Rose season, are nevertheless 
often more prized. With a view to seeing the 
kinds that maintain this late-flowering habit 
during the present exceptional season, I went in 
the last week of August to look at the Cheshunt 
collection, and the following few notes are the 
result of my visit: 

Amongst hybrid Perpetuals, Sultan of Zanzi¬ 
bar, dark maroon, flashed with scarlet, still re¬ 
tains its character as one of the freest of the 
free autumn bloomers, full of flowers and buds 
in all stages. Prince Arthur, deep crimson, was 
full of flowers and buds. J. Stuart Mill, bright 
red, one of the best. Duke of Connaught, fiery 
crimson, one of the best for all seasons early and 
late; a great favourite with the growers for 
market. Mrs. Laxton, rosy-crimson, very bright; 
extremely free flowerer; late. Schwartz’s new 
Rose—A. K. Williams—let out last year, red¬ 
dish-crimson (a Horace Vemet formed flower 
when that fine Rose is at its best), another of 
the most persistent late-bloomers. John Bright 
keeps well up to its character, and even at this 
advanced season the quantities of glowing crim- 
eon flowers -which it carries make it conspicuous 
amongst its neighbours for some distance. Jean 
Liabaud, another bright crimson shaded with 
violet, is better now than in the earlier part of 
the summer : it is in the way of Abel Carrifcre, 
b-’t not quite so strong a grower ; the latter is 
also one that may be included in a select list 
of 1 do bloomers. Beauty of Waltham, rosy- 
c; iimon, another of the best, is full of flowers 
ami buds. Madame Lacharme, is one of the few 
whiter Roses that keep on flowering late. 
Camille Bernardin, light reddish-crimson, 
equally as good as an autumn bloomer as it is 
in summer. Boule de Neige, a grand old pure 
white Rose, which in form and habit of flower¬ 
ing may be set down as an exaggerated Aim^e 
Vibert, and forms a splendid bush covered late 
with flowers. Dr. Andry, bright red. La 
France, full of flowers and advancing buds, with 
its foliage still fresh and green when grown on 
the Dog Rose, but completely over-worked on 
the Manetti, which to a considerable extent 
holds good in its similarly affecting other sorts. 
John Hopper, another old favourite and one of 
the best of late flowerers. Glory of Cheshunt, 
dark velvety-crimson, a new Rose not yet sent 
out; evidently one of the most continuous and 
late bloomers; it is all but eyergre n, an im¬ 
mensely strong grower, forming a stout dense 
bush as strong as the free-growing lievc d’Or, 
as shown by the parent plant raised from seed 
four years ago, and which is growing beside a 
very vigorous bush of R3ve d’Or. Duke of Teck, 
also a new variety not yet sent out, a fine con- 
stitutioned Rose, almost as strong a grower as 
the preceding ; in colour it is the nearest ap- 

{ >roach to scarlet, and has all the appearance < f 
tecping on blooming to the end of the season. 
Independent of what these two Roses may prove 
to be as exhibition kinds, it is evident they are 
acquisitions as garden Roses. The above, al¬ 
though not by any means exhausting the list of 
late flowerers, stond>out conspicuously in the 
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immense collection at Cheshunt as the best. 
Their foliage is ample and strong, resisting the 
attacks of mildew very much better than the 
weak-growing kinds. Respecting mildew I may 
here observe that the present season is quite an 
exception as to the absence of that parasite, 
giving undoubted evidence that when it spreads 
to a great extent, as usual in dry summers, it is 
in a great measure attributable to the insuffi¬ 
ciency of moisture at the roots. 

In the Tea varieties, which are the best of 
autumn bloomers, the following are amongst the 
strongest-growing free-flowering kinds that will 
in a single season form a stout bush capable of 
producing flowers in quantity :—Jean Ducher ; 
Perle des Jardins, straw colour ; Marie Van 
Houtte, yellowish-wdiite flushed with rose ; Anna 
Ollivier, rose-tinted flesh ; Madame Camille, 
salmon-tinted pink ; Catherine M6rmct, flesh 
colour; Madame Villermoz, creamy white. 

I noticed here an interesting sport from 
Baroness Rothschild, pure white, a counterpart 
in colour of Mabel Morrison, but a full Rose, 
whereas Mabel Morrison, as I have seen it, has 
not more than half the requisite number of 
petals. The Victor Verdicr class of Roses, of 
which Captain Christy may be taken as an ex¬ 
ample, will not grow at all in the Cheshunt soil, 
and in a good many other places in such a cold 
season as this. 

The work of budding Roses in the Cheshunt 
Nurseries is no slight affair ; twelve men and as 
many boys tying have been engaged in the opera¬ 
tion all through the season. A quarter of a mil¬ 
lion stocks of various heights and kinds were 
this year planted, and with the exception of 
those that have failed to grow have been Dudded, 
amongst them the seedling Brier, of which there 
are 30,000. The way this stock is operated upon 
may interest the uninitiated. The budders are 
preceded by boys who scrape away the soil below 
the collar of the plants to the depth of some 3 in., 
and it is in this smooth upper portion of the root 
that the buds are inserted. The advantage of 
this stock, not alone for Tea varieties, but for 
the great majority of Hybrid Perpetuals, is evi¬ 
dent, as from the first it is well furnished with 
plenty of feeding fibres near home, enabling it 
at once to fully sustain the Rose worked upon it 
(so different from the half rooted standard 
stocks), and from the same cause it is much bet¬ 
ter able to bear transplanting with little check. 

T. B. 


LIQUID MANURE AND ITS 
APPLICATION. 

There are times of pressure in the lives of most 
cultivated plants, when a good soaking of liquid 
manure would be exceedingly beneficial. The 
lives of fruit trees may be prolonged, and the 
fruit improved in size and Quality, by adminis¬ 
tering liquid manure just at tno time the greatest 
demand for support arises. Solid manures are 
not immediately available for the plant’s use ; 
time must be given for air and water to do their 
work and draw out the essences or strength of 
the manure, and present it in a suitable form for 
conveyance by the roots to that part of the tree 
which for the time being is making the greatest 
demand. This being so, it will readily be seen 
that, in times of great pressure, liquid manure 
may render valuable aid. The times w’hen extra 
help will be most acceptable are when the pro¬ 
duce for which the plant is cultivated is under¬ 
going the process of formation and development. 
A plant or tree grown solely for its fruit will re¬ 
quire support most when its fruit is about half- 
grown, and immediately following the stoning 
period in the case )f stone fruits. A liberal sup¬ 
ply of liquid manure will enable a tree to carry 
a much heavier load with less inconvenience to 
itself. I believe, in the majority of cases where 
fruit trees are weakly in habit and growth, with 
puny fruit and small pale-coloured foliage, that 
a good soaking twice a week at this season, if the 
weather be dry, of soot water, will soon put new 
life and vigour into the foliage and wood of the 
tree ; and without good substantial foliage a tree 
cannot produce good fruit. Dressings of soot over 
fruit borders in showery weather, in autumn or 
spring, will be beneficial; and soot water, clari¬ 
fied with lime, makes an excellent insecticide 
as well as a valuable stimulant. Water is an 
excellent carrier; it places within reach of the 
roots at once anything that is soluble, and thus 
enables the cultivator to give his crop of fruit, 
flowers, or vegetables, as much food as they re. 


quire. And after a season like the present, when 
the land, both in garden and field, has been 
literally washed out with the almost constant 
downpour of rain, the benefits of a liberal appli¬ 
cation of liquid manure to advancing crops of 
Apricots, Peaches, and other late fruits, to give 
size and quality, will be very considerable. Vege¬ 
tables, too, after the washing the land has had, 
will appreciate any help that can be given to 
them in this way. Liquid manure, from its 
nature, is quick in its action, and need not be 
given till it is required, or till the plant is in a 
condition to absorb and assimilate a strong 
liquid ; indeed, this is the only time when liquid 
manure can be used with profit. To give it to 
small, young, or weakly plants may do harm, by 
clogging up the soil, and so rendering the plants 
unhealthy ; but if applied freely to plants having 
an abundance of roots, its effect will be seen 
almost immediately. To plants in pots, such as 
orchard-house trees carrying a heavy crop, some 
help in this way is indispensable if the nest re¬ 
sults are to be obtained. And the same remark 
applies with equal force to flowering plants of a 
robust nature, such as Fuchsias, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Balsams, &c. For Melons and Cucum¬ 
bers soot water is very suitable ; it seems to im¬ 
part a strength and vigour to the foliage that 
helps to w’ard off the attacks of red spider and 
other pests. The term “ liquid manure” may 
include everything, from the waste of the 
laundry or dwelling-house to the solutions of 
highly concentrated manures prepared by the 
chemist. There is a good deal of highly valuable 
manure wasted in nearly every house. What 
becomes of all the slops sr house waste ? Why, 
it usually finds its way into the sewer, and in 
country houses, instead of being arrested by a 
tank and pump, it is usually conveyed to some 
ditch to contaminate the atmosphere. The neces¬ 
sity for growing larger crops of better produce, 
in order to meet foreign competition, will no 
doubt in time cause more attention to be given 
to this subject. In the case of any delicate- 
rooted subject, such as Azaleas, &c., liquid ma¬ 
nure, when it is desirable to use it, should be 
given clear—/.<?., free from all earthy matter— 
containing the essence of the manure ; and per¬ 
haps in such cases guano, or some artificial com¬ 
pound that leaves little sediment, will be best to 
use. When sheep or other animal excreta are 
used for making liquid manure, it is best to pre¬ 
pare it in a tank, or some _ther large vessel, that 
has a division with holes in it, shutting off a part 
of the tank. In this part so separated the ma¬ 
nure should be placed, and the water, being 
poured over it, will percolate through the holes 
in the partition, carrying the strength of the 
manure with it in a clear limpid condition, or at 
least without anything to choke the spouts of the 
watering pots, or to clog up the pores of the soil 
and make the plants unhealthy. Soot may ho 
tied up in an old manure bag and placed in the 
tank, and renewed when exhausted of its ferti¬ 
lising properties. The liquid cm be clarified 
by dropping in a good-sized lump of unslaked 
lime after the soot has had time to become mixed 
with the water. I don’t know that it is neces¬ 
sary in any case to give exact quantities ; but 
it is best always to make the liquid strong, and 
dilute at the time of using, giving it weak 
often in preference to strong doses. Whenever 
liquid manure iB given to crops in the open air, 
or to the borders of fruit houses, the surface 
should be mulched, or, supposing the water has 
been applied late in the afternoon or evening, 
should be freely stirred and loosened upon the 
following morning. E. H. 

- A very common query is, “How can I 

make liquid manure ? ” And it is one that is 
variously answered. The compilation of these 
liquid compounds must largely depend upon the 
materials employed—that is, whether they l-o 
of some centralised form such as is found in 
guano, or whether they are of simple raw ma¬ 
nures. One of the best and safest fertilisers for 
pot plants, especially those that are of a robust, 
leafy habit, such as Zonal Pelargoniums, Bal¬ 
sams, Cockscombs, Gloxinias, Begonias, &c., is 
made solely from cow-manure, and if a large tank 
is at disposal for the purpose, a couple of barrow- 
loads of fresh, raw m uuue should have applied 
to it about 100 gallons of water, and should be 
allowed to stand three or four Meeks before 
using. If the manure be entirely free from straw 
or other foreign matter there will be no floating 
particles to choke the waterpot or foul the son 
lor the plant. Aftjerj.each using some more 
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621. — Border Perennials. -Will any reader give 
me a list of a few good hardy perennial plants that would 
make a nice border in a garden? also what ought to be 
dune with the small tubers of Hyacinths which are found 
when the bulbs are taken outof their pots?— Toberosus. 

622. — The Scarlet Diplacus (D. puniceus).—I 
am anxious to get a plant or two of this (trueb I can 
get the orange-flowered kind, D. glutinosus, nut hav. 
failed to find the kind I want anywheie.—E. G. C. 

623. -Growing Roses. -My garden, about 4 miles 
north of Manchester, has been a long time under culti¬ 
vation, and I cannot get my Roses to grow so well as 
they ought to do, although I have given them plenty of 
manure. Fresh soil is not to be had. Would a dressing 
of lime be beneficial ? If so, when would be the be^t 
time to put it on , and in what proportion ?— Rosakian 

624. — Soil for Lilium auratum.— Does Lilium 
auratum require a very rich soil to grow in out-of-doors ? 
Ought it to nave any manure? I have no glass, but will 
try to grow one in a sheltered spot in the garden, Any 
information on the subject will be gratefully received. 

C M. £. A. 

625 — Heating Conservatory— Will any one tell 
me the best and most economical way of heating a con¬ 
servatory (attached to a drawing-room) 18 ft. by 10 ft., 
and average height 9 ft.? I do not want to force. Would 


water equal to the portion taken away should 
l>e added, the whole well stirred, and then the 
liquid will be clear again when it is once more 
required for use. From time to time a birrow- 
1 >ad of fresh manure may he added, to maintain 
the feeding properties of the liquid up to the re¬ 
quired standard.—A. D. 


Planting Laurestines Ilenfleld .—Plnnt at once, 
We have handed your letter on other subject to a grower 
of aquatic plants. 

Double Convolvolus— What is the original form 
of the pale pink double Convolvulus (perennial climber)? 
—A. K. II. [Convolvulus althrcoides] 

Sutton’s King of the Cauliflowers - Enquirer, 
Stockton -The seed may l>e obtained from Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons, seedsmen, Reading. 

G. Kemp. -There is now an index to GARDENING given 
weekly. Monthly parts also contain a full index, and 
there will be a general index at the end of each volume. 

Botanist .—Liverwort (Marchautia polymorpha), Wild 
Bryony (Bryonia dioicn). 

Names of Plants.— We wish to remind our readers 
that ivhilst we are at all times pleased to name plants for 
them tee can only do this when fair specimens are sent. 
WV have lately received faded, crushed up leaves, flowers, 
drc., which were entirely unrecognisable. A little branch 
of the plant to be named should be sent, and if possible 
when in flower or fruit. Three plants at a time only can 
be named.—Charles Grant .—Clematis Jackman!.' In¬ 
creased by layers or well-ripened cuttings John Maulr 
— Impaticns glandulifera. Teddy. — The variegated 
Spindle Tree (Euonymus japonicus aureus variegatus). 


Ornamental Fruited Plants.— Some 
plants, of which the common Butcher’s Broom 
(duscus aculeatus) may be cited as an example, 
b_*ar inconspicuous flowers, but their fruits ren¬ 
tier them exceedingly ornamental. One of the 
prettiest of these (and one which is now becom¬ 
ing extremely popular for winter decoration) is 
the scarlet-berried Gladwin (Iris feetidissima) a 
plant that grows and fruits well on any warm 
sandy border in the south of England and which 
was figured in Gardening Illustrated, March 
29. Some of the Pceonies, again, bear great 
brown woolly capsules, which, after their showy 
flowers are past, w'hen they burst open anti 
reveal their sniny Blackberry like-seeds, and the 
crimson lining of the pods, are even more 
ornamental than those of the Gladwin. As a 
miniature berry-bearing plant for the window, 
we have few that grow better or fruit more freely 
than the dwarf Mossy-looking little Nertera 
depressa, which may be readily propagated 
either by means of seeds or by division. Seeds 
of it germinate freely in a pot of light sandy 
soil, covered with a tumbler or a small bell-glass, 
and set in the window of an ordinary apart¬ 
ment ; or, little rooted patches taken off an esta¬ 
blished plant, and planted in a pot or small 
pan of light rich earth, soon become covered 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Notice to Querists. Owing to the great pressure on 
our sjtace, we are bound in future to decline inserting 
or answering any questions in the paper which arc nut 
of general interest to our readers. If e have, lately had 
ct large number of enquiries respecting where wood, 
glass , plants, and similar articles can be obtained, and 
we take this opportunity of informing our querists that 
all such questions, as well as others of interest only to 
the writer, should be accompanied i cith a stamped 
directed envelope or port card fur reply, otherwise we 
cannot answer them. 

Heating a Greenhouse, I have a greenhouse 
6 ft square, which is heated by a flue, the grate of which 
is rather small. Is there any lamp to bum oil or other 
means of heating it which could be placed in the grate 
and thus heat the place as though there was a fire in it? 
I cannot attend to it often enough to keep afire burning, 
and I canmd use gas.— Syntax. [A lamp in such a place 
would be entirely useless. If you use small coke-ashes 
&c., attention about twice a day, except in very severe 
weather. Bhould keep the lire going. Cannot you make 
the flre-placc larger?] 

Ke eping Plants in Winter —I have an empty top 
room witn west aspect, and a good coal cellar, in which 
I can i>l ice shelves. Which would be the better place 
in which to keep plants and slips through tho winter?— 
M. R. [l'he top room would be decidedly the best, and 
if there is a fireplace in it that it can be warmed a little 
during severe weather so much the better.] 

Moving Russian Violets. —I wish to move a bed 
of these ; when should it be done?—W. B. W. [August 
is the best mouth to move Violets, but they may lie 
moved now with success. The young runners should bj 
planted, and the old mots thrown aw’ay, or divided into 
small pieces if required to be kept ] 

Vine Leaves. — A. J. P. — Tho Vine leaves are 
scorched; there are no insects on them. Ventilate 
earlier in the morning and more freely. 

Hemerocallis for Windows.— Botanist .—These 
plants are hardly suitable for this purpose, but you might 
t.-y them. 

Difference between the Citron and Lemon.— 
Bota nist .—There is no l>otanical difference between 
these, the ,Orange, Lemon, and Shaddock all being 
supposed to be varieties of the Citron (Citrus medica). 
There is of course no difficulty in distinguishing the fruits 
of each variety. 

Insects in Cucumbers.-./. Dover .—The leaves 
are infested with red spider. Well syringe the under¬ 
sides al the leaves v ith weak guano water. Keep the 
house or frame saturated with moisture, and keep close 
tor a few days. _ 


An Ornamental Berry-bearing Plant (Carex baccans). Suitable for the greenhouse or 
conservatory ; 2 ft. high ; fruit vermiliou-erimson. 


A. Z.— We cannot name unripe fruit with certainty, 
especially in a season like the present. If you semi 
specimens when ripe we will name them. IS. II. C.— 
The plant sent is not Creeping Jenny, but a wild variety 
of the Strawberry (Potentilla). The Creeping Jenny is a 
very different plant, and a far better one. Try again. 
./. II. E.—l, cannot be recognised ; 2, Doodia dives; 3, 
Nephrodiuni molle. E. Cole.—A variegated variety of 
the common Jasmine. It is in perfect health. Cam¬ 
panula garganica ; the other cannot be named without 
flowers. Double Daisy, a fair flow er. Kindly send other 
questions in separate form ; they are so mixed up, we 

cannot dissect them.- Robert Murray. - Hibberd’s 

“ Amateur’s Greenhouse,” Groombridge Son's, Pater¬ 
noster Row, or from our office, post free, 6s. 6d.- Ty¬ 

rone.—The one in flower is the double Featherfew (Pyre- 
thrum partheuium, fl. -pl). The Mints cannot be named 

without flowers- Delphine —Milkwort (Polygnla ama- 

Ti), Judas tree (Circ s slliquastrum), Leatiscus (Pistacia 

leu iscu )- E.— Virginian Creeper, next week. Gold 

Plant, the Spotted Laurel (Aucuba japonica), Japanese 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera reticulata).— —Q. II., Devizes.— 
Platystemon Califomicum. 

Questions. 

620 — Root-pruning Pear Trees.— When is the 
proper time of the year to root-prune a barren Pear tree ? 
It is a young tree standing on a lawn, but the roots have 
spread and thrown up suckers all round it. Ilford. 


a Shrewsbury's Gas Stove, placed outside, be effective to 
heat pipes ? and would it be much more expensive than 
coke C. C. 

626.—Treatment of Netera depressa.-Will 
some reader give me some information as to the culture 
of this plant? 1 have tome plants which have been 
flowering all the summer, but they now appear to be 
dying away altogether, and I have no idea how to treat 
them.—W. H. D. 

627 - Climbers for North Wall.-I want to 
cover as quickly as possible a long w'all 12 ft. high facing 
north, in Lincolnshire. What would be the best kinds 
of creepers for the purpose?— Constant Reader, Hull. 

628.—Plants for Spring Flowering.— Will any 
reader tell mo what kind of seeds, plants, or bulbs I may 
now put in with safety for spring and summer use next 

E ear, or for flowering this winter, in or outside the green- 
ouse ? I have a greenhouse which will be heated all 
winter by hot-water pipes; also cold frames.—U n Tail- 
leu it, Yorks. 

629.— Plants for Edgings in Towns.- What 
kinds of plants can I have for edging my borders in a 
front garden ? I live very near a gas works, and the sul¬ 
phur from it killed my Golden Feather and Lobelia this 
summer, and also kept my Sweet Brier very backward.— 
E. C., Old Kent Road. 
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030 . —Mulberry and Quince in the North — 

Will the Mulberry or Quince succeed in a bleak garden 
in .Northumberland ? and if so, under what conditions? 
—P. S. 

631. —Planting Box Edgings.— Will any of your 
readers inform me what is the beat time for, and the best 
method of, planting Box edging.—J. Lokegan. 

632. — Preparing the Plumes of Pampas 

Grass.—I should be much obliged for directions for 
combing and otherwise preparing the feathery plumes 
of the Pampas Grass to render them equal to those seen 
in Cerent Garden Market. When ought the spikes to be 
cut?—X. 

G33.—Plants for Smoky District.— My garden, 
which is about 3 yards square, is surrounded by build¬ 
ings. Tlie soil is clayey, and the snn only shines on it at 
intervals during the day. What can I grow in it so as 
to afford a display for the greatest length of time during 
the year, and at as cheap a rate as possible ? My garden is 
just a little bit out of the pottery smoke. I have no 
glass, therefore, everything should be hardy enough to 
be left in the ground all the year round.—F. W. B. 

634.—Vitality of Seeds.—Will some reader kindly 
tell me how long seeds of vegetables will keep sound and 
good for sowing?— GUANO. 

635 — Zonale and Double Pelargoniums — 

Wanted, the names of twelve of the largest and best 
zonal Pelargoniums and twelve of the largest and best 
double Pelargoniums. Wu. Mainwaring. 

636. — Perennial Phloxes.— W r iil some one give a 
short list of the best perennial Phloxes, stating tlu-ii- 
coloura, heights, and whether early or late in flowering ? 
I wish to procure a collection for a bed to be devoted to 
their culture—W. O. W. 

637 . —Propagating Tree Carnations —I have 
three Tree Carnations of a good sort. They have made 
very little growth, and have not bloomed this season. 
How shall 1 preserve or propagate them for next year ? - 
John J. Santern. 

638. —Wintering Dahlias—In former years I have 
taken up the roots of Dahlias and stored them away, but 
I have annually lost the best of them. Would it be a 
better plan to leave the roots in the ground and take 
them up in the spring to divide them and start them ? 
Would they come true to their colours ? as I have been 
told they would not; or is there any better and simple 
mode of preserving them?— John J. Santern. 

639. —Plant Protectors. -How can I make, or where 
can I buy, plant protectors or hurdles nearly 2 yards 
long? They are made, I believe, from material found in 
hedges aud woven like basket-work.—H. S. 

640. —Failure of Carrots and Parsnips.—I 
have a bed of Carrots and of Parsnips, at the sowing of 
which, in the spring, 1 took great pains with the soil to 
have it light and fine. The Carrots and Parsnips ure 
very much forked, and the Carrots eaten away with a 
kind of oauker or rust. I noticed at sowing time count¬ 
less earthworms, many of them of large size, and also a 
nimble-footed mischievous-looking creature about 1 in. 
long, of yellow colour. Will some kind readers tell me 
the cause of my failure ? and how I must act in order to 
ensure success another time ?—John Bull. 

641. — Insects in a Town Garden.—I have a 
small garden a little distance from town, which I culti¬ 
vate with much pleasure. Much to nsy disappointment 
for about two months past my Rose trees and other 
flowers, dwarf fruit trees, Beans, and other vegetables 
have been covered with a black insect which does much 
injury. What insect is it with which I am troubled ? and 
how can I destroy it.— C. Macklow. 

642. —Failure of Mignonette— Perhaps Borne of 
your readers will explain the cause of my failing to raise 
Miles' New Hybrid Spiral Mignonette. I purchased a 
packet, for which I was charged 2s. 6d., containing about 
three dozen seeds. I planted it in good time in soil es¬ 
pecially prepared for It, and not a seed came up. The 
seeds were not planted too deeply, only just covered from 
sight. 1 wrote to the seedsmen complaining that the 
see 1 was not good. He sent me another packet, which 
wa^ likewise planted, some in heat, some in open ground. 
Thi result is the bloom is far inferior to the common 
bo der Mignonette, and yon may judge of my dismay 
My opinion is the seed is very much mixed, as 1 have one 
single spray that I certainty think is Miles’ Spiral.— 
CONSTANT READER. 


Natural Light Improved.— Adopt Chappuls’ 
Patents.—60, Fleet Street.—[A dyt.J 


m.— Sowing Seeds of Pelargoniums .—I have 
crossed some zonal Pelargoniums, ana the seed is nearly 
ripe May I sow it at once in heat, or must I wait till 
spring?—A. K H. 

044. -Sowing Aucuba Seed.— When should I 
sow Aucuba Beed? and how long is it germinating?— 
A. E. n. 

646. — Sh all ots. —Will any of your readers tell me 
whether it is not an unusual oecurrenoe for these roots 
to run to seed ? I have several run to seed this year. 
When is the proper time to gather the seed and to sow 
it ?—T. F., Bucks. 

646. — Slugs and Caterpillars.— My Gooseberry 
trees have just been cleared of their leaves by caterpillars, 
and slugs have devastated the rest of the garden. How 
can I exterminate these pests ?—C. B. 

647. —Perennials for a Front Garden.—I have 
a small front garden, very sunny aspect, and fairly good 
soil. I should like it filled with showy perennials. With 
the exception of a few Chrysanthemums, I may say it is 
now almost bare. As I have not much time, I should like 
perennials that would flower in succession as far as 
possible all the year round without a great deal of 
trouble. I should be glad if I could sow something at 
once so as to, if possible, have seme show this winter and 
next spring early, and then to foHow on until the same 
came round again. If it is too late in the year to do this 
now, perhaps someone would still name the seeds for next 
year? I can put down a few bedding plants to carry on 
until the perennials come. I should, however, prefer seeds 
and bulbs that I could sow now to flower through next 
year.-J. W. H. 

648. —Clubfoot in Cabbages.—I am not able to 
get a decent specimen of any of the Cabbage tribe on 
account of club. The young plants are perfectly clean 
when put out, and flourish well for a time ; then they 
droop and wither away. The cau. c e is clubfoot. What 
can I do? Ashford. 

6-19.—Sutton’s King 1 of the Cauliflowers.— 
When and how should this be sown in order to get a 
succession of good heads /—Enquirer, Stockton. 

650. — Jersey Cabbages.—Why do these Cabbages 
grow to so great a height in the island, and in England 
seldom reach 4 ft. ? What kind of scil do they require? 
When ought the seed to be sown ? and do the plants re¬ 
quire more than ordinary attention ?—C. J. B. 

651. — Cultivating the Oleander. — How often 
! docs this bloom? will it withstand a winter in the open 

(suburbs of London) ? when may cuttings of it be taken ? 
and does it require much moisture, and what kind of 
soil?—C. J.B. 

652. —Hyacinths the Second Year—I have some 
ITyacmth bulbs which I am anxious to keep. Is there 
any possibility of their flowering again either in water, 
pots, or outside ? I had them in water last season, ana 
three or four weeks after they had done flowering I put 
them in a box, covering the bulb with soil, leaving roots 
aud foliage intact. They have not had any water, but have 
been kept in a dry warm room ever since.— La Grandeur. 


Blight on Fruit Trees.— When winter 
dressings have failed, and the pests appear in 
spring or Bummer to such an extent as to en¬ 
danger the crop, I have found the following 
remedy a good one. Procure a quantity of 
ammoniacal liquor from gas-works, and to every 
pailful of the liquor add six of water, and boil 
as soon as possible in a large copper. Apply this 
in the evening, hot, with a syringe, drenching 
every part of the trees, and letting not a leaf 
escape. It should be used as hot as can be borne 
by the hand, and thrown with as much force as 
possible into all the crevices in the bark, on the 
under sides of the leaves, and splashed vigor¬ 
ously against the wall on which espaliers are 
trained. It may be used also for Roses and fruit- 
bushes, with the most certain benefit. Two days 
afterwards give another syringing with plain 
warm water. To clean the copper in which the 
mixture was prepared, fill it with water, throw 
in a shovel of cinder-ashes, and a pound of 
soda, rn l let it boil for half-an-hour. 


Alpine Flowers 

FOR 

ENGrLISH GAEDENS. 
By WILLIAM ROBINSON, F. L. S. 

With numerous IUiBtrations. Price 12s. 



Specimen of Illustrations. 


“People who profess to love beautiful Alpine plants* 
and suppose that a pile of rubbish of any sort and is inr 
shape is wonkhy to be called a rockery, will modify theu- 
opinion after an hour’s enjoyment of this entert&ism; 
volume. When they have mastered the principles, t!- 
second part will he found of inestimable value for refer¬ 
ence, and they will in due time agree with us that, iu 
giving this elegant volume to the British public, lie 
author has added most substantially to our round of rural 
pleasures, and established a claim for personal iv/ari u 
every tasteful British home .”—Gardener s Magazux. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W ; Ths 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Gardtu 
W.C., and through all Booksellers. 


The Art of Grafting & Budding, 

By CHARLES BALTET. 

Illustrated. Price 3a. 6d. 



Specimen of Illustrations. 

London: THE Garden Oil :c, 87, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 
By c. w. quin. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

A LL familiar with a garden know tint 

one of the chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in this way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of “ Garden 
Receipts.” Great pains have been taken to make the 
collection in every way as complete as possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is justified h? 
the fact that one remedy easily applied in a given d is- 
trict may be too expensive in another; and by the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of many of the pests alluded to ra 
these pages. The glossary of the materials used is 
a special feature, and is as complete as possible. Although 
the arrangement of both the receipts and glossary is 
alphabetical, a copious index has been added to facilitate 
reference. It is the most useful book for the garden that 
has been published for some time, being convenient w 
size, easy of reference, and full of information brought 
down to rec nt times. Every one practically interested in 
horticulture should have it, if only for the sake of saving 
time in asking questions and in making references. 
London : The Garden Office, 37. Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE BEST FLOWER ROOTS. 

ISk Suttons’5§£: 
Autumn 

Catalogue 

IS NOW READY, 

AND MAY BE HAD 

GRATIS <fc POST IFIREIE 

ON APPLICATION. 

SUTTON'S’ 

FORCING BULBS 

FOR EARLY PLANTING. 


Early White Roman Hyacinths, 

Fine white blossoms, deliciously fragrant, 

3s. per dozen, 21s. per 100. 

Early Double Roman Narcissus, 

2s. 0d. per dozen. 

Early Paper-White Narcissus, 

2s. 6d. per dozen. 


Sutton & Sons, 


GATHER HONEY FROM YOUR FLOWERS 

-lyTEIGHBOURS’ CELEBRATED BEE- 

I; . HIVES, Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876 ; Paris Ex¬ 
hibition, 1867 ; 1878. Three Silver Prize Medals awarded 
to George Neighbour A Sons. 



NEIGHBOURS' IMPROVED 
COTTAGE BEE HIVE, 

As originally 
introduced by 
Geo. Neighbour A 
Sons, 

working three 
bell-glasses, 

Is nently and 
strongly made of 
straw; it has three 
windows i ntho 
lower Hive. 

This Hive will bo 
found to possess 
many practical 
advantages, and is 
more easy of 
management than 
any other Bee-hive 
that has been 
introduced. 

Price, complete, £1 15s. ; stand for ditto, 10s. 6d. 

BAR FRAME HIVES of most approved construction 
at 7s. Gd., 12s. 6d., to 26s. each. 

PHILADELPHIA FRAME HIVES, complete, with 
cover and stand, 42a 

An Italian Alp Queen, with full directions for uniting 
Black Stocks, at current prices. 

LIGURIAN and ENGLISH BEES. Stocks and swarms 
may be obtained as heretofore. 

“THE APIARY." By ALFRED NEIGHBOUR. 6s , 
postage 5d. 

A u 
with 
OR 
W.C. 


lewly-arranged Catalogue of other improved hives, 
drawings and prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 
ORGE NEIGHBOUR A SONS, 127, High Holbom, 
; or 149, Regent Street, London, W. 


piSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

VX many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and ot her blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., ana 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


CHEAPER ISSXJE, 

With upwards of 350 Illustrations. 

THE 

PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. 

Considered in relation to the Wants of othbr Cities and 
of Public and Private Gardens. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


Bois de Boulogne—Tare Monceau—Garden of Plants - 
Parc des Buttes Cliaumont—Louvre, Tuileries, Elysdc - 
Luxembourg —Vincennes—Squares, Avenues, Boulevards 
—Trees for Cities -Public Nurseries—Cemeteries—Ivy in 
Paris—Gardens of Versailles—Winter Gardens—Private 
Gardens—School of Horticulture — Cordon System of 
Fruit-growing—Paradise, Doucin, and Crab Stocks—Notes 
on Fruit Gardens—Peach Gardens—Fig Culture—Fruit 
Culture, How to Improve—Appliances—Market Gardens 
-Asparagus Culture—Salads in Paris — Vegetables of 
Paris Market— Mushroom Culture in Caves — Flower 
Fruit, and Vegetable Markets, Ac. 


Times. 

11 For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
or instructive book than this.” 


Athenmim. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, hut to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole than strangevs.’' 

Saturday Review. 


The Queen's Seedsmen, 

RE- A-XDIJsT Gr- 

Hyacinth 9 , Tulips, Crocuses. Narcissus, Iris, 
Seillas, Snowdrops, and other Flower 
Roots, from Holland. 

J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

tf’l- AlCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
< "vent Garden, W.C., every Monday, Wednesday, and 
fc.unlay during September, at Half-past Twelve o’clock 
precisely each day, consignments of Dutch Bulbs arriving 
weekly from well-known farms in Holland, in large and 
small lots to suit all buyers. 

On view the morning of Sale and catalogues had. 


T C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 
MAmf C 5 y 5i FIC > and natural history sale 

ROOMS 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
UUuogues on application or post free. 


ARCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

y to)-—Teakwood Rod3, rounded edges, made with 
wrong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
K [ r ' WIn g Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
ciiarged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
fr ? e ‘ Tfcak Ho 118 supplied, prepared, and 
J ca ? ly for making up.— Alfred Grant A Co., 
\\ orkB, 39J, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 

AS SIMPLE AS A B C. —Instanta- 

r. 1 -, I? 6 ?, 03 C0 P* e s of letters, &c., taken by the newly- 
^“KTOMUFII. Complete 10* (inetructlom 
T * XX * 75 ’ Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
w&K'rfcL^B.-Samptea of Tann's celebrated paper 


Rev. E. J. Silverton’s Remarkable 
. _ Remedies. 

A LL SUFFERERS from DEAFNESS, 

inz EARS, Ac., as well as those suffer¬ 

er urn* ^GESTION and general BROKEN-DOWN 
Tov » 8ho , uld at once send to the Eev- E. J. SILVER- 
liiA h V K’r^ ,ert House, Park Street, Nottingham, for 
Sriaf^H^VOCATE " which will be sent free, 
au CheSSs* Deafnoes ’ ln boxes at 2s. 9d. and Us., of 


t-iat, Eems a Speciality. 

POR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

«*. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery; 

GARDEN TENTS' 

p 1 °>rden Tents, 6 ft. diameter, 6 ft. 0 in. walls, 
111 box complete, plain 60s., striped 60s 

! GARDEN NETTING. 

^ square yard. SCRIM, TIFFaNY, SHADING, Ac. 

J0ILV EDGINGTON & CO., 48, Long Lane, West Smith- 
field, London. 


A merican blight on apple 

TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


I ELECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

J PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed.,1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations.— DaleACkampton, 4, Little Britain, E.C. 

R IM MEL’S AROMATIC 

OZONIZER or NATURAL AIK. 
PURIFIER. A fragrant powder, pro¬ 
ducing by evaporation in dwellings or 

J daces of public resort the balmy, re- 
reshing, and healthy emanations of 
the Pino and Eucalyptus forests. The 
most effective and only agreeable dis¬ 
infectant. Price Is. By post for 16 
stamps.— Eugene Rim m el. Perfumer, 
96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Comhill, London. 



With Illustrations, one Volume, 8vo, 18s., cloth, hand¬ 
somely bound, 

The Orchardist. 

THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON FRUITS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A correspondent sayB “ I like your ‘ Orchardist ’ 
much better than any other English book on the subject. 
Yours contains three times the matter at one-third the 
price.” Another says “ Everybody here in this Apple 
district quotes you always as the ‘ Oracle on Fruits,’ and 
refers to your invaluable and well-thumbed ‘ Orchardist ’ 
with proud confidence. We all, especially the Clergy, beg 
the favour of your determining for us the right names of the 
Apples despatched to you. . . . Eagerly shall we all 
be on the look-out for your obliging reply, snapping at it 
with as much interest as we always do at any articles or 
notices in The Garden, whenever is appended at the 
foot the name of J. Scott. ” 

The above are samples of letters which are constantly 
being sent to the author. 

3s. 6d. free by post. 

From the Author, or from The Garden Office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Digitized by 


Goi igle 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss 
Pierrepokt, Miss Duffikld. Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen. 3 8 , 

Per Fifty.10a. 

Per Hundred .178. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, Loudon, W.C. 


“A clearly and cleverly written work, thoroughly 

illustrated. The author is not bitten by any 

Gallic mania, but retains the keen love of nature, which 
is the safest and truest instinct of the horticulturist. 
Such is the energy, enthusiasm, and persuasiveness, that 
we quite expect to hear of his chapter on Parisian under¬ 
ground mushroom culture (to which we must be content 
to refer our readers for a novel and genuine sensation) 
stimulating British enterprise to turn to account our 
used-up mines and caverns.” 

Court Circular. 

“ This is a book that we recommend not only to people 
about to visit Paris, but to owners of conservatories, 
Vineries, fruit gardens, nursery gardens, Ac., as it is full 
of information on every possible subject connected with 
plants, fruit, vegetables, and trees.” 


Gardeners' Chronicle. 

“ In conclusion, we hardly know of a better mode of 
answering the author’s inquiry of ‘ How are we to im¬ 
prove ? ’ than by placing his book in the hands of every 
gardener in the Kingdom ; and where employers are 
liberal, or even worldly wise, doubtless tliis will be 
speedily done.” 


Gardeners' Magazine. 

“ Paris is the best known of any city in the world, and 
has been described a thousand times, but this book 
contains quite a new and fresh revelation of its rural 
aspects and the results of its municipal economy. Its 
object is evidently to institute comparisons, and to 
establish conclusions with the strictest impartiality.” 


irons' ON THE GARDEN , <£r. 


The Art of Grafting and Budding. 

By Charles Baltbt. With Illustrations; extra 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

Garden Receipts. Edited by Charles 

Quin. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Cottage Gardening ; or Flowers, 

Fruits, and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. 
Hobday. Extra fcap. 8vo, Is. Gd. 

The Market and Kitchen Garden. 

By Contributors to The Garden. Crown 8vo, 
4s. Gd. 

Hardy Flowers : with Descriptions 

of upwards of 1300 of the most Ornamental Species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 
By W. Robinson, F.L.S., Founder and Editor of Thf 
Garden. Third and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, 
4a Gd. 


Macmillan & Co., London. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Seasonable Delicacy. 


O NE SHILLING per DOZ., VIOLAS, 

PANSIES, and all our magnificent stock of spring 
and summer hardy plants, true to name ; Double Daisies 
and Tulip bulbs, 5s. per 100. Catalogue with bedding 
designs gratis. — John Pirie «k Co., Stechford, near Bir¬ 
mingham. 


Monthly Parts, 0d ; post free, 8d. 


T EA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, and our stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest In the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING & CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 


Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefor , 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Bool, 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, See., See. 

C O. VAN TUBERGEN, Haarlem, 

. Holland.—Wholesale Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs 
will be sent free on application to Messrs. R. Silbekrad 
& Son, 15 Harp Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E C. 


Aquaria. 

R KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

. Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquarium*, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually attended to. Pontederia 
crassipes as illustrated in Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. _ 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procure* I. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G AS CONSERVATORY BOILER— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 

Excelsior Gas Bath, £6 lOs. 

Testimor i ils on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and98, Barrington Rd., East Brixton. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Q TICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

kj CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACKITH Se CO., Cox's Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade. 


*3T SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 
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For Renewing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, 8ilk, or Leather, 
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ton, 20s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. liags, 4*1. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8a. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, <fec. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail. 

H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endcll St., Long Acre, W.C. 
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No more Poisonous Violet Powder 

TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin anil Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, Gd. and Is. 
ROUSE Se CO., Makers. 12, Wigmore 


ECONOMIC” Hot-water Apparatus 

For Heating Greenhouses, 
Conservatories, Offices, and other small Buildings. 
Complete from £3 3s. 


, lviaikui a. lo: 

Street, London. 


Specimen Copy, by post, ljd. 
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Millson, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 
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*» perfect working of 

m these Apparatuses; 
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out of order. will 
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Km mmUL-r night without atten- 
. tion, and are exceed- 
(Vm.iw- - ingly economical and 


ECONOMIC 
No. 1, complete with ^ 

18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all rSf 
connections, as pe? I jfl 
Illustration, £4 4s. I IK 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 JgJK 
feet 4-inch piping* ( 

£4 12s. 0d ^99 

For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


for One Year, commencing 
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THE PLEASURE GROUNDS AT 
BATTLE ABBEY. 

The pleasure grounds at Battle are on an 
exposed slope facing seawards, the slope 
being so considerable as to necessitate ter¬ 
races. The work of the gardener, however, 
is more apparent than that of tho builder, 


present position during the hottest summer 
weather, the natural disadvantages of con¬ 
ducting such an extensive planting experi¬ 
ment being counterbalanced by judicious 
shading, syringing, and watering at the 
root. Softie fine old pink or scarlet Thorns 
which have long occupied their present site 


of the guest room. The plateau on which 
the present mansion and the principal re¬ 
mains of the zealously-preserved old abbey 
stand stretches irregularly around in all 
directions from the house, and as we enter 
from the main entrance—a noble old gate¬ 
way—tho green lawn stretches away to tho 
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CEDARS IN THE GARDENS AT BATTLE ABBEY. 


nearly all the retaining walls being clothed were wisely preserved when the lower ter- right, its surface unbroken by either shrubs 
with vegetation, and that of the choicest race was formed, and they now do much or beds ; and this broad expanse of lawn at 
description. The lower terrace is fringed towards rendering this outer plateau one of once impresses one with rfte idea that the 
along the front by a Holly hedge fully 200 the most beautiful spots in the garden dur- grounds are much more extensive than is 
yards in length, and in an admirable state ing the spring und early summer months, really the case. One side of this lawn is 
of preservation, notwithstanding the fact The higher terrace is fringed with a hedge sheltered by a tall belt of Laurel, Bay, and 
that it was removed and replanted in its of Laurustinus, aud sheltered by the walls other dark-foliaged evergreens, and from 
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these rise the stately towers which once ter¬ 
minated the old reception chamber of the 
abbey, and which now .add a dignity to the 
place which it would be beyond the power 
of the modern builder to impart; these 
once formed part of a superb pile, and were 
intended, doubtless, as look-out or watch- 
towers, from which the surrounding ap¬ 
proaches could be seen for many miles, but 
are now tenanted by a colony of rock 
pigeons or owls. In front of the dark 
green belt of Laurel, which is fully 20 or 
30 feet in height, are planted some large 
bushes of Aucuba japonica, about 8 feet 
high, and fully as much in diameter, and 
these clumps of golden-blotched foliage, as 
seen from a distance against the dark back¬ 
ground, are very effective indeed. The 
ilower garden is on the opposite side of the 
mansion, and is an oblong design of simple 
pattern, worked out in dwarf Box, and this, 
old fashioned though it be, is admirably in 
keeping with its surroundings of “ ruined 
towers and frowning battlements.” Our 
illustration represents the fringe of the 
rock garden, and one of three fine Cedars, 
the long lower branches of which sweep 
down to the lawn in a most graceful man¬ 
ner. These Cedars are memorial trees, 
planted by one of the former proprietors of 
Battle, little over sixty years ago, and yet, 
looking at their sturdy boles and ample 
branches, one would think them much 
older. 

Besides these there are smaller speci¬ 
mens of the Himalayan Cedar (C. Deoiara); 
and here also is a noble specimen of Thuja 
dolobrata, fully 8 feet high, with a broad 
spreading base. This is one of the most 
vigorous examples of this distinct Conifer 
which we have hitherto seen, and well 
deserves the nlace it here occupies. It is 
generally supposed that this Conifer will 
not bear removal; but this specimen has 
been transplanted, and certainly beam no 
traces of its having been injured by the 
operation. Other Conifers also grow well 
here, and a fine specimen of tlfb common 
Larch, having a bole fully 5 feet in dia¬ 
meter at the base, is supposed to be one of 
the first specimens introduced to this 
country. The Pampas Grass, both male 
and female, grows most luxuriantly in the 
deep rich soil at Battle. The moist atmo¬ 
sphere appears to suit them thoroughly. 
The specimen seen in the distance in our 
illustration is a very fine one, the drooping 
leaves being 10 or 12 feet in length ; and 
it bears plumes 15 feet high. These, 
seen against the dark background formed 
by the Cedars, are very effective objects. 
The rock garden, part of which is illus¬ 
trated in our engraving, occupies the crypt 
of the old chapel or High Altar, which, 
according to tradition, was erected on the 
spot where Harold’s body was discovered 
after the battle of Hastings. This rockery 
is tastefully and irregularly formed of stones 
from the ruined Abbey, and is planted with 
Sedums, Sempervivums, and other low 
perennial vegetation; more stately forms, 
such as Yuccas, hardy Ferns, and graceful 
hardy Bamboos being added with good 
effect. Below the ground level, and sur¬ 
rounded, but not overshadowed, by trees, 
this rockery is moist, cool, and sheltered 
from high winds—just the place, in fact, 
to fringe with choice Alpines, or the more 


tender varieties of herbaceous plants. Ca¬ 
mellias grow and flower well here planted 
outside, a whole avenue of them, 40 or 50 
yards in length, being quite fresh and 
healthy, most of the specimens being 6 or 
7 feet in height. 


FRUIT. 


GREEN CHISEL AND OTHER PEARS. 
Although lacking the fresh and abundant flesh 
of the Jargonelle, and the, to some, agreeable if 
full musky aroma of Williams’s Bon Chretien, 
there is, nevertheless, much to appreciate in this 
little old-fashioned Pear. As gathered from the 
tree its plump little fruits are fresh, crisp, and 
juicy, far more refreshing to my mind than the 
Williams’s, now so abundant; indeed, it is only 
excelled in cool juiciness by that distinct and 
beautiful Pear Louise Bonne de Jersey, the taste 
of which, like that of the Jargonelle, one could 
recognise, even were a fruit handed to one in 
the dark. I have not Hoggs’s “ Frnit Manual ” 
by me, but here is Seott’s description of the 
Green Chisel, and a good and short account it 
is :—“3 size, 2 qual., August. Roundish turbi¬ 
nate ; skin green, with a slight brownish tinge 
next the sun ; stalk long and straight, and in¬ 
serted without depression ; eye large and open, 
with a few protuberances around it; flesh white, 
juicy, and sugary. An old sort, cultivated since 


yielded generally fair crops, but their price has 
kept i: [> well, the bulk of the crop selling at from 
10s. to 11 s. per sieve, which is greatly in ad¬ 
vance of Red or White Currants. The cultiva¬ 
tion adopted here in Kent that produces good 
results is extremely simple, a great many being 
grown in orchards between other kinds of fruit 
trees, such as Apples and Plums, which being 
planted in rows I S ft. apart, allow space for two 
rows of Black Currants or other bush fruits 
between them. They are well thinned out at 
the winter pruning, and manure is dug in be¬ 
tween tiie rows, as they are gross feeders, and 
delight in a rich, moist soil. They arc greatly 
benefited by a mulching of manure over the sur¬ 
face to prevent evaporation, and keep the stiff 
land in tiiis locality from cracking, thereby ad¬ 
mitting the drought. When grown in open 
quarters, C ft. is the regular distance at which 
they stand apart each way ; and in good rich 
soil they soon occupy all that space. The 
favourite sorts here are the Black Naples, a very 
robust, sturdy grower, a good cronpcr, aud 
rather late; Baldwin, a large berried variety ; 
the Grape or Dutch Black, an old, well-known 
kind ; and Lee’s Prolific, one of the best new 
sorts, highly spoken of for market purposes. 
Black Currants are not so liable to the attacks 
ef birds or insect pests as other bush fruits, and 
are generally a reliable crop ; so that any one 
having rich, moist land will find them to yield 
as good returns as anything in which he can 
invest.—J. G. 


a 


Green Cliisel Pear. 

the year 1650. It is sold in the Paris Markets 
in large quantities under various names.” The 
Trout or Forelle Pear of the French is a most 
beautiful fruit; indeed, this and Beiwr6 d’Aman- 
lis Panache are the most handsome perhaps of all 
Pears. They are not either the best or most 
useful—not to be mentioned in that way “ in the 
same breath” as, say a creamy-yellow Marie 
Louise from a sunny wall. I have in my eye 
another handsome fruit, the true Louise Bonne, 
which I well remember to have seen at Chis¬ 
wick in the old days—a medium-sized fruit of a 
peculiar shade of soft, wax-like creamy-yellow ; 
indeed it was difficult to imagine it a real fruit, 
so perfectly concolorous anc delicate is its skin 
on some soils. Scott’s description under this 
name must be of some other fruit, or his speci¬ 
mens may perchance have been from an unfa¬ 
vourable locality, for of all fruits the Pear is 
perhaps the most affected by change of soil; 
what is first-class in one place and a great 
“ cropper ” may only be fit for pig feeding or a 
non-bear^ 1 in another garden. I am extremely 
fond of the delicious Tittle bronzy-red Seckel, 
which at its best is a delicious bonne louche to 
any lover of good fruit. The secret of Pear cul¬ 
ture may be best taught to oneself by visiting 
neighbouring gardens to note the kinds that 
succeed, and the stocks on which they are 
grafted ; then go home and plant young bush 
trees. Plant them well in good fresh soil—turfy 
loam—a cartload at least to each tree. Mulch 
with stable manure the next summer. If the 
Quince stock suits the locality and the varieties 
worked on it, then plant the Quince for early 
fruit. B. 


Black Currants. —Amongst fruit crops 
that have been profitable this year must be 
named Black Currants ; for not only have they 


PRUNING AND TRAINING SMALL 
FRUIT BUSHES. 

The pruning of such bushes as Gooseberries and 
Currants, &c., is not a difficult matter, from a 
gardener’s point of view ; but there are some— 
many. I might say—who do not understand it. 
These are mostly amateurs, who perhaps keep 
an odd man about the place, who fills his time 
up in the garden, where he is aided by his em- 

E layer in his leisure from business, neither per- 
ape knowing much of gardening, and particu¬ 
larly little about pruning. Not long since, I saw 
in a pretty and otherwise well managed little 
garden, belonging to an amateur, some Goose¬ 
berry trees that had been pruned by a pair of 
hedging shears. They were, as may be expected, 
completly choked up with wood to the heart, 
and bore no fruit. Both Red and Black Cur¬ 
rants were mangled in the same way, and with 
the same results, and the owner was in trouble 
about his bushes. In another case the owner had 
been advised to thin out the young wood well, 
and he had followed that advice to the extent of 
cutting every shoot back close to the old wood, 
which of course resulted in a crop of spray also. 
No doubt plenty of such examples could be 
found. W riters are not, os a rule, explicit 
enough, and in this paper I propose to give a 
few simple instructions on the subject that I 
hope will be understood. 

Gooseberries. —It should be understood 
that the Gooseberry bears itsfruit upon the shoots 
formed the previous year chiefly, and upon spurs. 
These spurs, however, amateurs and cottagers 
need not trouble themselves about, nor try to 
produce them by any method of pruning ; they 
will take care of themselves. It is the annual 
shoots that grow every summer, and which have 
to be primed during winter, that they have alone 
to contend with. These bear the greatest por¬ 
tion of the crop, and the finest berries. Thirty 
or forty berries to a shoot 1 ft. long or so is 
common on good healthy bushes that have been 
kept open by pruning. Supposing we have a 
young bush to begin with, with a stem about 
6 in. or 9 in. long, and a head of two or three 
branches, the first thing to be done, when it is 
planted, is to see that no shoots or buds are left 
on the stem, as these give rise to suckers which 
become troublesome in after yfears. Such buds 
should therefore be rubbed off whenever they 
appear, and only such branches left as proceed 
from the head of the plant. 

Planting and Pruning. —In planting a clear 
neck should be left above the surface of the soil, 
the better to keep it in order. The first year the 
young bush will produce perhaps several growths 
from each of the previous year’s shoots. During 
the summer these might be reduced by disbud¬ 
ding ; but that plan is seldom resortcil to, and 
we need not stay to speak of it here. As soon 
as the leaves are off the bushes, pruning should 
be performed. Gooseberries start early into 
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growth, and tlrns pruning should consequently 
bo done early in winter. The operator should 
iirst examine the bush, and then proceed to 
divest first one limb of a portion of its young 
growths, and then the next, and so on till he 
has gone over the bush. The two principal ob¬ 
jects to be kept in view arc, an even balance 
among the branches—which will ensure a round 
and well-shaped bush—and an open centre. He 
should leave those shoots only that point out¬ 
wards, and he should not leave too many, but 
thin them out well—till in fact the bush looks 
a mere skeleton to what it was before it was 
pruned. In a young tree he will probably find 
it best to leave the terminal shoot ; to cut out 
one or two next to that, and leave the third or 
fourth one behind, nearer the centre, but point¬ 
ing outwards. What be docs cut away should 
be cut cleanly and smoothly off at the point of 
origin—that is, close to the old wood. If the 
least morsel of a spur he left, it will probably 
produce a thicket of useless shoots the following 
season, and it is these which choke up the tree 
and spoil it. Careless pruning in this way is 
the ruin of Gooseberry bushes. What shoots 
are preserved should mostly be left entire, unless 
it be when a strong one needs to be shortened 
back to preserve the balance. Sometimes, too, 
the points of Goosebery shoots get rather attenu¬ 
ated and crooked near their extremities, and such 
points should also be cut ofF. These abortive 
points are oftener caused by the use of nets than 
anything else, which lie upon the bushes and in¬ 
terrupt growth. To sum the matter up concisely, 
pruning a Gooseberry bush properly consists in 
cutting clean away at least two-thirds of the 
annual shoots and leaving the remainder entire, 
or nearly so, and all pointing away from the 
centre of the tree, which should he open like a 
shallow basin. As the bushes grow old, and the 
branches cease to extend at their extremities, it 
will be found necessary to cut them back or re- 
1'1 ove them altogether, to make room for more 
vigorous shoots, that push from near their brv;e 
end take their place. Frequently gross shoots 
will push from the centre of the bush ; but these 
should all be rubbed or cut out right at the 
bottom, leaving no buds, unless it l>e found 
necessary to preserve such as may be con¬ 
veniently placed to fill up a gap created by 
the death or removal of old branches, which 
sometimes happens in the case of old Gooseberry 
bushes. 

Red Currants —Those require nearly the 
same treatment as Gooseberries. The bushes 
may also be grown with a sing.le stem ; but they 
are more apt to form a stool of roots in the end, 
from which suckers spring, and form branches if 
allowed to remain. In their case single stems 
are not so important, as the Currant can be more 
easily managed and pruned than the Gooseberry. 
The fruit is mostly borne on the young shoots of 
the previous year; at pruning time, therefore, 
these should be well trimmed, cutting what are 
removed clean away. The terminal shoot on 
the branch is always left, and two or three be¬ 
low it, just according to need. Some shorten 
the shoots back to the length of from 4 in. to 
C in. .*nd some leave them entire. When they 
are very strong it is perhaps the be3t plan to 
shorten them a bit; but in any case we like to 
leave 8 in. or 9 in. of wood. Leaving too little 
of the shoot is apt to force a greater growth of 
wood than is desirable ; whereas where a good 
bit is left a leader only pushes, and fruit is 
borne on the remaining portion. The racemes 
of fruit on the young shoots are, as a rule, finer 
than those from spurs; it is therefore well to 
raise a good stock of it on the bush. Natural 
spurs are found in greater abundance also when 
tue young shoots are left nearly entire, and 
these bear plentifully in after years and should 
not be removed. As the trees get old and the 
branches produce weak shoots neartheir extremi¬ 
ties, they may be removed, and stronger young 
shoots from the bottom allowed to take their 
place. Old Currant bushes have a wonderful 
amount of vitality, and the stock may often be 
renewed or increased by dividing the bushes 
when they have formed a broad stool of roots. 
The main limbs may be pulled away separately 
with roots attached ; and if planted in good rich 
soil, will form good bushes quickly, and bear 
good crops of fruit. This plan is advisable in 
emergencies ; but young plants make the finest 
and healthiest bushes in the end, and a young 
stock from cuttings should therefore be raised 
occasionally. 
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Black Currants.— These bear in the same 
way as the Red, but they do not bear cutting 
back, and should only be freely thinned ; the 
more young shoots that can be left the better, 
if they are not crowded. 

Raspberries.— In amateurs’ gardens these 
are often injured through want of knowledge of 
the habits and wants of the plants. Raspberries 
like a tolerably moist and deep soil, and one that 
is rather loose and light. Still soils that get hard 
and dry during summer are not suitable, but 
may be rendered so by the application of coal 
ashes and rotten vegetable manure, horse drop¬ 
pings or cow manure, applied liberally. A mix¬ 
ture of all these put together, and trenched and 
mixed in with the soil in autumn previous to 
planting, would suit well, and plenty should be 
given if the soil be stiff and tenacious. After¬ 
wards the ground about the roots should not be 
disturbed by the spado or fork, but the surface 
of the soil for several feet out from the Rasp¬ 
berry stems should be thickly mulched with de¬ 
cayed stable manure, or, failing that, plenty of 
short Grass. 

Mulching 1 .—This is highly beneficial to 
the Raspberry in all soils, out particularly in 
dry hard soils that crack and get thirsty during 
dry weather. As to crops of fruit, everything 
depends on getting up a strong set of young 
cancs annually. The fruit is borne on the canes 
or shoots that grow the year before, and every 
autumn these (lie, and should be cut away, and 
the young ones tied in their places. These young 
canes are, however, often forgotten or nrglected 
during the bearing season, very often getting 
broken and injured by nets, and by persons 
gathering the fruit. They should be looked to 
carefully, and poor and needy ones, and such as 
grow out of place or distant from the old stool, 
should be pulled up. Six or eight strong shoots 
should be left at each stool, and about November 
they should be tied in a bundle to stakes, or, 
what is better, to a rail or piece of strong band 
stretched on stout stakes about 3 ft. from the 
ground, when the tie will catch the canes about 
the middle. In this way the canes fonn one 
straight line. It is not a good plan to tie Rasp¬ 
berry canes in too rigidly. They should have a 
little play at the top, and for this reason we 
prefer a line to a rail. At the same time the 
canes are tied in, the tops may be shortened back 
from 6 in. to 9 in. according to their strength. 
Raspberry plantations need not be often renewed. 
If treated well and manured, the same planta¬ 
tion will last for years, and go on producing fine 
canes and good crops of fruit.— Field. 


Transparent Gage Plum — Vmongst 
the few varieties of fruit that will produce crops I 
in a season like the present Rivers’s Transparent 
Gage Plum is worthy of mention. At Cheshunt 
pyramids of this variety are all carrying good 
crops. The fruit is smallish, and equal in quality 
to the old Transparent Ga^e. None of the other 
Gages are bearing any fruit worth naming under 
the same conditions. It is evidently a sort that 
well deserves extensive cultivation.—P. G. 

Damsons and Bullaces.— The best 
crops of the year around Maidstone are those of 
Damsons and Bullaces. They are grown mostly 
on the outsides of orchards and in hedgerows to 
break the wind from other trees, and in open 
and exposed positions where tender fruits do not 
succeed. The best variety is the Farleigh Pro¬ 
lific, Cluster, or Crittenden Damson, an extra¬ 
ordinary cropper and a very hardy kind. It bears 
its fruit in bunches and commences to crop well 
at a very early date. Its strong leading shoots 
should be kept shortened well in at the winter 
pruning, when the tree soon becomes furnished 
with a dense mass of fruitful spurs. The fruit, 
which is of excellent flavour, is about the size of 
that of the old Damson. This variety is alto¬ 
gether a safe sort to plant in quantity. The 
Cheshire or Shropshire Damson is a strong¬ 
growing variety which bears large oval fruit. It 
has a strong upright growth, and is a good late 
sort, but not so prolific as the preceding. Shep¬ 
herd’s Bullace is largely grown near Maidstone, 
where it is now bearing fine crops. Its fruit is 
large, and makes excellent tarts and good pre¬ 
serves ; in fact, thousands of sieves of it go to 
the preserving establishments as a substitute for 
Green Gages ; and, coming in as it does after 
most of tne Plums and soft fruits are over, it 
generally fetches a good price.— James Groom. 
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MUSHROOM CULTURE. 

The three principal points of Mushroom cul¬ 
ture consist, firstly, in working an<l turning the 
manure; secondly, in the forming of the U * ; 
and, thirdly, in spawning, soiling, «$rc. The? * 
three points I shall try to describe in the order 
in which they are wtritten, and finish by giving 
a few general remarks. Many Mushroom growers 
are very particular in using clear droppings from 
the horses. If the market had to he supplied 
from such a source, the demand would be greatly 
above the supply. Experience has taught me 
that the manure brought fresh from the stable, 
with the straw mixed with it, makes the in os* 
lasting and best material. To make a good bed, 
four cartloads will be required, which should be 
well shaken together in a round heap. If dry. 
pour en water as the turning proceeds, and, 
when finished, beat it down with t’«o hack or 
the fork, and put on a cart-load of any sort of 
soil, except rank clay ; the best soil is turfy 
loam, but that cannot be got at all places. 
However, use the best you have, spreading it 
all over the heap to conceal the manure. In 
three or four days you will see the steam coming 
through the soil. It should then be turned over 
again, turning the outside into the middle, 
mixing the soil with the manure as the work pro¬ 
ceeds. It will require turning twice more, at 
intervals of two or three days, when it will he 
in a fit state to fonn the bed, either for outside 
or ridge beds or for the Mushroom house proper. 
And let me here remark that outside beds grow 
Mushrooms of far better flavour than those 
grown in inside beds, from which the Mush¬ 
rooms are white in colour, insipid in flavour, 
and lack, in an eminent degree, the thickness 
of flesh and the wholesome partridge colour of 
the former. In fact, to use a market phrase, 
they are parasols in miniature, Therefore, I 
will suppose that outside beds are intended. 

Making Outside Beds.— After look in ' 
out the site (the best is a snug warm conn ■ 
facing the south) begin by forming an equilak- 
cal triangle, 3 ft. each side, putting in one stake 
at each corner of the bed, and it will be foim 1 
that the quantity of manure prepared will make 
a bed from 12 ft. to 14 ft. long. The manure 
should be put on, treading, beating it, &c., bein ' 
done as the work proceeds, until the requires 
height of 3 ft. is obtained. Place at each side of 
the bed, but not opposite, four trial sticks, cover¬ 
ing all up with a mat. Be particular to feel tin: 
heat daily, and, when it is new milk warm, 
under rather than over, the time of spawning 
has arrived. If a bottom-heat thermometer is 
at hand, from seventy to seventy-five will be a 
safe guide. Buy the spawn from a first-rate 
firm and you will not be deceived. Break it up 
into pieces the size of a pullet’s egg, and insert 
the pieces 2 in. deep in the manure, and 12 in. 
apart on both sides of the bed. Beat the sur¬ 
face down smoothly with the back of a spade, 
and cover up with matting to keep out the wet. 
The soil should not be put on for two or three 
days. By using this precaution you have the 
heat well in hand ; occasionally, a second hern 
gets up and burns the spawn, if this is not at¬ 
tended to. In earthing up the bed, common 
garden soil is used, which may be dug from the 
ground cn each side of the bed. Lay it on at 
least 2 in. thick and beat it firmly. If the soil 
is wet, and you cannot get a smooth surface, 
put on a sprinkling of sand before beating. 
Cover up with a layer of 3 in. or 4 in. of long 
manure and put a mat over all, and, in about 
eight weeks, you will be rewarded with a sight 
worth seeing, and a dish of Mushrooms worth 
eating. 

Time of Making the Beds,— The best 
time to make the beds is from September to 
January, which will keep you supplied until 
May. After that time, Mushroor.-s are always 
attacked by a small insect, which makes them 
unwholesome. Water should be used with 
great caution ; in fact, if kept covered, they 
seldom require any ; exceptionally high and dry 
winds, however, render watering necessary. It 
should be riven with a very fine-rosed syringe, 
and should have the chill taken from it before it 
is applied. When the beds begin to wane, a 
second crop may be had by watering with manure 
water, mixed with common salt, at the rate cf 
1 lb. to a gallon of water. R. G. 
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THE CABBAGE MOTH, 

(HADENA BRASSICiE.) 

This insect is so very common that the amount \ 
of damage it occasions every year is very con¬ 
siderable, and gardeners who are not troubled 
with this pest are indeed fortunate. The cater¬ 
pillars arc not content with eating the outsido 
leaves of Cabbages and Lettuces, but make their 
way into the very hearts pf the plants, where 
they are tolerably safe from anything which we 
can do to molest them ; still many may be col¬ 
lected by carefully searching the plants. If the 
heart of a plant is found to be attacked, it may 
as well be cut open at once and the caterpillars 
destroyed, for if left they will most certainly 
render it useless for food even if they do not 
actually kill it. As these caterpillars generally 
Iced at night time, and w'hen nearly full grown 
sometimes remain hidden under clods of earth, i 
stone, &c., during the day, they are more likely | 
to be found after dark if searched for w'itli a lan¬ 
tern. Several methods are recommended by 
various writers for the destruction of this insect, 
but I can scarcely think they can be of much 
use if the caterpillars aro w’ell hidden among 
the leaves, as I fear no fluid or powder w'oulu 
roach them there. Sprinkling lime over the 
nlantsand watering them lightly overhead a few 
hours afterwards, or -watering with soap and 
water, is said to bo very efficacious. Sowing 
the refuse of beaten hemp broadcast over the 


during which period they increase very rapidly 
in size and change their skins several times. 

I Soon after they are fully grown they generally 
bury themselves in the earth and become chrysa¬ 
lides, frequently surrounding themselves with a 
rough shell of earth. Sometimes, however, they 
undergo their metamorphosis on the surface of 
the ground. The moths from these chrysalides 
emerge in August, and, after pairing, at once lay 
their eggs, the caterpillars from w'hich bury 
themselves in the earth towards the end of au¬ 
tumn, covering themselves with a case of 
hardened earth in W'hich they pass the w’inter ; 
some changing at once into chrysalides, others 
not undergoing their change until the spring. 
When the beds in the kitchen garden are being 
prepared a sharp look-out should be kept for 
these chrysalides, which should alw'ays be de¬ 
stroyed. G. S. S. 


Scab in Potatoes. —In a recent number 
o! Gardening Illustrated, a correspondent 
stated that ashes probably caused scab in 
Potatoes. Part of my ground, a stiff clay, lias 
been heavily dressed with ash.es ; the other 
part, only now brought into cultivation, has 
had no ashes applied to it. In the portions 
of ground dressed w T ith ashes not one single 
Potato had any scab on it, but in the part 
where there were no ashes the Potatoes (Cham¬ 
pions) were covered with scab. It may interest 



Calbage Moth. Caterpillar of the Cabbaje Moth. 


plants is said to cause the caterpillars to fall 
down dead w'ithin half-an-hour. The same 
writer suggests planting Hemp near Cabbages, 
or watering them overhead with an infusion of 
Hemp ; another states that covering Cabbages 
W'itli fronds of the common Brake Fern, or Elder 
leaves was very effectual; an hour after the 
leaves were placed in position not a c iterpillar 
was to be seen. This insect is very common, and 
may be found in all parts of this country, and on 
the Continent as well, wherever Cabbages, &c., 
are cultivated. Tho moths only fly after dark, 
and may be found during the day resting on the 
stems of trees, on hedges, &c. ; they are of such 
an inconspicuous colour that under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances it is not w'orth w'hile to search for 
them with a view to their destruction. They make 
their first appearance in May or June, and those 
of the second generation may generally be found 
in August. They lay their eggs on the leaves of 
Cabbages and other plants, from which the cater¬ 
pillars are soon hatched, and may be found dur¬ 
ing July, August, and September. They at once 
begin feeding on the leaves where they were 
hatched, and then eat their way into the very 
heart of the plant. They are extremely vora¬ 
cious, and two or three of them soon demolish a 
Cabbage or Cauliflower, and -what tlioy do not 
eat they spoil by their droppings. Plants often 
do not in any way show signs of their presence, 
and they are not discovered until the plant is 
cut open and found to be worthless. They do 
not attain their full size for about a month, 


your readers to know that Magnum Bonum 
Potato has resisted the disease. I plmted a 
bushel in May, and I finished digging them 
up September 9 ; there w r ere about a dozen bad 
ones in three bushels. Soil, cold, wet, heavy 
clay, very imperfectly cultivated, imperfectly 
drained, and thickly matted together with Couch 
Grass.—T. C. V. B. 

Successes and Failures. — Hick’s 
Hardy White Cos Lettuce and Tripoli Onions aie 
failures with me. Lee’s Immense Green Cab- 
1 age Lettuce comes up well; also James Keep¬ 
ing and Giant Rocca Onions. French Break¬ 
fast Radish is a success. Lettuce-leaved and 
Flanders Spinach do better (August sowing) 
than Prickly or Round-leaved. Batavian En¬ 
dive does well. Patience (Rumex Patieutia) 
is also most satisfactory.—F. 

Notes on Late Peas.— There are several 
matters in connection with the production of 
late Peas which are important. Never plant 
near trees or bushes, but in the most open and ex¬ 
posed positions that are to be found. Trees not 
only by their shade and shelter weaken the 
growth, but they also harbour birds, w hich are 
often very destructive to late Peas. Isolate the 
rows, have them five or six yards apart, if pos¬ 
sible, with Potatoes or other crops betw'een them. 
Plant thinlv, in order to ensure robust growth ; 
remember that strength and vigour re-act upon 
and encourage the roots, and cause them to get 
a firmer grasp of the soil than they otherwise 
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would have, thus enabling them to bear better, 
and to resist to a later period the dire attacks cf 
mildew, w'hich is the great enemy to late Peas. 
Place the sticks in the rows early, so that they 
may never leave the perpendicular for want of 
something to which to attach themselves, and 
when the sticks are finally placed in position, 
the tops, instead of being close together, and 
crowded thicker, should be several inches apart, 
so that tall Peas, instead of being forced out 
from between them, may remain inside and have 
the advantage of their support. When, owin«j 
to the sticks being crowded together at their 
tipper extremities, the plants from want of the 
necessary space, are compelled to escape from 
them, they are often so blow n about and injured 
by wind that their capacity for continuous bear¬ 
ing is destroyed.—H. 

Preparing* Broccoli for Winter.— 

Tho damp and almost sunless season which we 
have had has produced rapid grow’th in the 
Brassica tribe to which a check must at once 
bo given, so as to ripen or harden them against 
severe w'eather, more particularly Broccoli, 
which forms our principal vegetable for the be¬ 
ginning and end of the year. It is a good plan 
to run the spade 9 in. or 10 in. deep into the 
soil down each side of the plants. About ti in. 
from their stems cut off a portion of their roots, 
thereby inducing the plants to form sturdy 
growth, which is essential to the production of 
good heads and sound keeping during the next 
month. Broccoli should be layered by taking 
the soil out a spade deep up the side of tho row, 
dropping the plant into the opening with the 
head to the north. Any loose manure from the 
surface of the Vine borders, or Grass cut from 
the lawn, thrown in amongst the roots before 
filling up with soil, induces them to strike 
quickly into the fresh material, thus adding 
strength to the plants and size to the heads. If 
a sheltered position in any other part of the 
garden, open to the south, is at liberty, they 
may be removed to it on a hand-barrow, and if 
the roots have been cut down the sides with a 
spade, as alluded to above, a fortnight or so be¬ 
fore lifting, a too severe check is prevented, 
w'hich otherwise might cause tho outside leaves 
to turn yellow and weaken the plants. In severe 
weather some dry litter or Bracken placed 
amongst the plants afford a good protection for 
the heads.— J. S. 


How to Make Garden Walks —In 

forming walks it is by no means necessary to go 
to the usual extravagance of making them a 
foot or more in depth. If rough material of any 
k n 1—gravel, b ick rubbish, stones, clinkers, or 
even large cinders—can be procured, break it to 
the size of Walnuts and then make it into lime 
concrete. The best way to do this is to first lay 
down upon a hard surface a 3 in. or 4 in. layer 
of the broken material, say three barrow' loads; 
then, in the middle, put a barrowful of fresh 
lime and cover it with three more barrowfuls of 
stone. Proceed in this manner until the neces¬ 
sary quantity of material is provided, the lponr 
sufficient water upon the first heap to slack the 
lime, and as soon as it begins to steam mix the 
lime, taking care to break the lumps, and stir 
together to the consistency of thick mortar. As 
fast as it is thus prepared lay it down to the 
thickness of 3 in. or 4 in., making it quite firm 
and smooth as you proceed. Lay over this a 
coat of gravel 4 in thick, make it quite level, 
and leave it rough until it has had a good shower 
of rain, then roll, and you will have as good and 
cheap walk as it is possible to form—and a 
walk, too, that cannot wash away, however 
heavy the storm may pelt. If the garden is level 
it may be necessary to form a drain or two in 
order to take away the surface water speedily 
from the walks ; but whether it will be neces¬ 
sary to connect these drains with the main drain 
will depend upon the nature of the subsoil. If 
the latter is porous or sandy, a cesspool to each 
grating, 1 ft. or 18 in. square and 2 ft. or 
3 ft. deep w'ill be ample to take the water away, 
but if the ground is heavy, then it may be ne¬ 
cessary to connect the cesspool with the drains 
of the garden. In such an event take care that 
the cesspool catches the silt and soil, and that 
the water does not flow into the drain except by 
an overflow from the cesspool. If this provision 
bo not made, the drains may soon be silted up 
and rendered useless.—P. 
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GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 

CALCEOLARIAS FOR NEXT SUMMER. 

The following directions as to how these should 
be propagated may be of use to beginners. The 
Calceolarias bloom mostly insummer, andscarcely 
can a shoot be then found that does not contain 
an embryo flower-spike, Such shoots make bad 
cuttings ; and, besides, they are then so soft and 
watery, that they do not strike well ; and, al¬ 
though, we might like to propagate our next 
year’s stock at that season, they would grow too 
much before winter, and would not only require 
transplanting, two months’ extra attention, and 
pinching, but they would also occupy more 
frame-room during winter than later struck cut¬ 
tings would do. The proper time for propaga¬ 
ting s?ch Calceolarias is the end of September 
and Occober. For this purpose, prepare a cold 
wooden or turf frame on a dry basis, fill it to 
within 6 in. of the top with sandy loam, and 
over that spread some clean silver-sand. Then 
select nice stubby side-shoots, as firm as possible, 
pick out any flower-spikes that are visible, re¬ 
move one or two of the base,-leaves, cut hori¬ 
zontally below a joint with a sharp knife, and 
dibble them thickly, regularly, and firmly into 
the frames, giving them a sprinkling of water, 
through a tine rose, to settle the soil and to pre¬ 
vent the cuttings from flagging. 

Keep the frames close and shaded for a day or 
two ; but afterwards remove the shading, and 
only use it again during the succeeding month 
to counteract the effects of bright sunshine. 
Such cuttings take a long time to root; but, if 
the atmosphere of the frame is kept dir, and 
the plants free from damp by dredgings of wood- 
ashes, dry dust, and old lime-rubbish, they will 
root satisfactorily during winter, and in spring 
will yield tops for additional cuttings ; whether 
these are employed for cuttings or not, they are 
best pinched off. These frames require no 
further care beyond protection, by means of 
covering the sashes, in the event of frost, and 
banking up the sides, if of wood with soil. 
Wooden boxes, seed pans, or pots, might also be 
used for striking Calceolarias in ; in which case 
they might be wintered in any pit, greenhouse, 
or conservatory. Whether they arc propagated 
in frames or boxes, they should be transplanted 
further apart than they previously were into 
other frames, filled with rich open soil, in which 
they will become fit for planting out by the mid¬ 
dle of May, if the shoots have been attentively 
pinched when they required it. In autumn, too, 
it is a good jdan to draw' some earth around the 
necks of the old plants, so as to induce the 
emission of roots from that portion of their stems; 
and, at lifting time, in November, to separate 
every rooted branch and plant them as indepen¬ 
dant plants in frames. They will yield abundance 
of cuttings in spring, but it is from a few old 
plants, lifted and saved in frames for the pur¬ 
pose, we get our chief supply of such young- 
rooted plants. 

Spring propagation is often a matter of uncer¬ 
tainty, but I once saw a very fine lot which had 
been struck in February. These cuttings w'ere 
selected from old plants wintered in frames, and 
fully exposed every fine day by drawing the 
sashes completely off them, consequently they 
were pretty hard and well seasoned. They had 
been inserted in cold frames, precisely as advised 
for autumn cuttings, and a failure could scarcely 
be found even in four lights of them, and by 
bedding-out time they had formed very servi¬ 
ceable, w'ell-rooted stocky plants. Spring cut¬ 
tings, how'ever, are mostly rooted in hot-beds, 
in boxes, or pans, and often as many of them 
damp off as survive to become plants ; neverthe¬ 
less, where the stock is deficient, this mode 
must be resorted to. It is best to strike them 
after the middle of March in pure sand, in a 
hot-bed or propagating-pit, where there is no 
stagnant atmospheric moisture, and, when 
well rooted to pot them, or put them in boxes in 
light sandy soil, still keeping them in warm 
quarters, for a few days. After that gradually 
shift them into places in which there is less 
heat. Pow'dered charcoal or wood-ashes, strewed 
on the surface of the soil amongst the cuttings, 
are great preventives of damp and a judicious 
use of the watering-pot should be exercised. 

Tuberous Begonias from Seed.— 

That these will succeed out-of-doors in ordinary 
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summers is placed beyond a doubt by the man¬ 
ner in which they have withstood the late excep¬ 
tionally trying season, when plants apparently of 
a much hardier character have failed. I lately 
saw* a bed of seedlings raised in heat in spring, 
and planted out in a very small state, that had 
made pretty plants, in a very exposed position 
where Iresine, Coleus, and similar plants, had 
almost or quite perished. In order to obtain, 
however, the full beauty of these lovely Bego¬ 
nias they should be reared to a good size under 
glass, and not planted out in ordinary years till 
the first or second week in June, when the beds 
are cleared of bulbs and biennials ; they will 
then look well at once, and have every chance 
of succeeding. Of course, w’hcn uniformity of 
colour is required, and plants of good named 
sorts are procurable in quantity,, they will be 
the best, but for the majority of cultivators a 
packet of seed sown in very fine soil in February 
will answer every purpose. Prick them off into 
pots or boxes as tney become strong enough to 
handle, and alw'ays look carefully after the 
smallest weakly growing plants, as in most coses 
they will prove the best.—J. G. 

Tuberous Begonias as Basket 
Plants. —We find these Begonias to answer 
admirably w’hen grown in hanging baskets ; in 
fact, with us they both grow and bloom much 


concealing a great portion of the beauty of the 
plant. They should also be of so»nd material, 
in order that they may last as long as possible ; 
the dead stems of Treo Ferns suits them admir¬ 
ably. Stag’s-hom Ferns may also be ^rown in 
pots made especially for the purpose, *.e., with 
half the side cut away, and where it is compul¬ 
sory to grow them in pots this is undoubtedly 
a good contrivance, but I much prefer them on 
blocks of wood, so that they may be hung up 
in any portion of the Fernery according to con¬ 
venience or taste. Platyceriums are not by auy 
means difficult to cultivate. When fastened 
upon the blocks with copper wire, some fresh 
Sphagnum Mossand fibrous peat should be packed 
dowm behind the barren fronds, and the plant 
and block immersed in water until the wholo is 
thoroughly saturated ; after this the only caro 
necessary is to maintain a moist atmosphere, and 
to give sufficient water to keep them in a moist 
condition. The following kinds are in cultiva¬ 
tion, and each of them having a character pecu¬ 
liarly its own all of them may be grown to¬ 
gether without producing a monotonous effect. 

P. alcicorne (the Elk’s Horn Fern).—This 
species, on account of its small, barren fronds, 
and tho rapid manner in which it throws out 
young plants from its roots, forms a fine object 
when planted in a basket. There is, however, a 



The Stag's-hom Fern (Platyccrlum Grande) growing on a block of wood. 


more freely than when grown in pots. This is 
doubtless caused by the roots not being so much 
confined as in pots. The way in which we use 
them is as centre plants in the basket, employing 
some other plant to cover the outer surface. One 
basket planted in that way with a seedling 
variety very much like Vesuvius has seventy 
flowers now open, and the outer surface is 
covered with a dense mass of Harrison’s Musk, 
which is also in full bloom. The pale yellow 
flowers of the Musk, and the scarlet blossoms of 
the Begonia produce a striking effect. We find 
it necessary to use baskets of a considerable 
size ; ours are of a semi-circular shape, made of 
thin wire, and are about 11 in. in diameter at 
the top, and 10 in. in depth at the centre. The 
compost w hich w r e use is a mixture of equal parts 
loam, leaf soil, and fibrous peat.—H. J. C. 


STAG’S-HORN FERNS. 

(PLATYCERIUMS.) 

In a natural state these grow' on trunks of trees, 
&c., therefore they succeed best and display 
their beauty to the greatest advantage when 
grow'n on blocks of wood or stems of Tree Ferns, 
&c. To do this properly, the blocks on which 
they are placed should be of large diameter, so 
as to prevent the fronds, or shields as they are 
sometimes called, clasping too tightly, and thus 


larger variety of it, in w'hich the barren fronds 
stand more erect, and are larger in size than 
those of the species itself, and which conse¬ 
quently show’s to greater advantage on a block 
than in a basket. It thrives well in a green¬ 
house, but grows more luxuriantly in a little 
warmer temperature. P. grande, which wo 
illustrate, should be grown upon a largo block, 
upon w'hich it forms a beautiful coronet.—F. B. 


Erecting Greenhouses.— For the bene- 
fit of those readers of Gardening Illustrated 
w r ho contemplate building a greenhouse, such as 
that mentioned in No. 15, page 234, allow me to 
relate my experience. I wished to build a small 
greenhouse 15 ft. by 6 ft., a lean-to, the bac4c of 
which w as to rest on party wall. I commenced 
building it entirely of wood, as recommended, 
and had nearly completed it when I was visited 
by the “district surveyor,” who had seen the 
building go on. He politely told me that I must 
^not use combustible material in its construction, 
except for doors, window's, and roof, and that 
all brickwork must be U in. thick. The result 
of his visit is that I have to take out my match 
boarding and put in brickwork, and pay him a 
fee of £1 2s. 6d. for granting his permission to 
erect a greenhouse on my own property. You 
may guess my surprise and annoyance at thi3, 
as I term it, injustice.—J. W. B. 
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THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 6. —Potting herbaceous Calceo- 
lariisn ; also a small batch of late Cinerarias. 

< letting pits and frames ready for Endive and 
Jvttuce. Renovating linings round pits and 
frames in which Cucumbers, Radishes, French 
j /'“.ms, &c., are grown. Lifting Beetroot and 
s til ing it away in dry mould in an open shed. 
Looking over all Cauliflowers, and doubling 
down leaves where heads are formed to preserve 
tL'in from frost, and removing all those fit for 
’>:so to a cool shed, heeling them in in dry soil. 
Cove ling up Endive and Lettuce to blanch with 
inverted flower-pots. Gathering Easter Bcum5, 

.Lx.ephine do Malincs, and Winter Nelis Pears, 
r od laying them singly on shelves in fruit room. 
Watering the Pines all through, and tying up 
the fruit where required. 

Oct. 7. —Potting Pc-largoniums from flower 
h uders ; also a batch of Hyacinths, plunging 
the latter 2 in. or 3 in. deep in coal ashes in 
• •old pii3. Clearing off Cauliflower stumps and 
! e i j which arc done with, and preparing the 
ground for manuring and trenching. Trans¬ 
planting a large border of Carter’s Early Heart- 
well Marrow Cabbage. Turning a large heap of 
Mushroom manure. Moving Plum trees from 
nursery wall to other parts of garden where re¬ 
quired to fill up vacancies. Planting Lettuce 
and Endive in pits and frames previously pre¬ 
pared by being tilled with good soil. 

Oct. 8.—Poting Lobelias and Tom Thumb 
and Flower of Spring Pelargoniums. Getting 

< hrysanthemums under cover. Weeding and 
thinning out autumn-sown Carrots. Hoeing 
amongst all the autumn-planted Cabbages, 
fathering Blenheim Orange, Gooseberry Pippin, 
and Royal Somerset Apples. 

Oct. 9.—Sovring Mustard and Cress in shal¬ 
low boxes placed in heat for succession. Pot¬ 
ting Centaureas and Carnations. Looking over 
Pelargonium cuttings, and removing all dead 
leaves and weeds. Earthing up late Celery 
when the soil is dry and in workable condition. 
Lifting Peach and Nectarine trees, and root- 
pruning them when required to check rank 

rowtli and bring them into;*, hearing condition. 

< b aring out all water-spouts and drains before 
rise rainy season sets in. Gathering BeurnJ de 
Capiaumont, Beurre C l iirgoau, ami JDuchesse 
d’Angouleme Pears. Clearing up leaves, and 
u Lae king them away for use hereafter. 

Oct. 10. —Potting Pelargonium cuttings 
which have been struck in a frame. Planting a 
b wder of sping-flowering plants, consisting of 
Wall‘lowers, fSilene pendula compaeta, Forget- 
r.j-jiots, Red and White Daisies, &e. Gather- 
L. ' all Scarlet Runners tlyit are of usable size, 

i l [Hitting their stalks in water to keep them 
’vsh until required for use. Earthing up Celery 

hen the soil is dry and friable. Erecting 
Caging over Strawberries in pots, on which to 
phieo spare lights to throw off heavy rains and 
protect the plants from frost. Clearing flower 
I torders and digging them. Top-dressing Cucum¬ 
bers with chopped turf and rotten manure. 

Oct. 11.—Roping Onions during wet wea¬ 
ther : also looking over seed Potatoes and plac¬ 
ing them on their ends in shallow boxes to 
> prout. Cleaning paint in Vineries, &o., to de- 
i troy insects. Cutting shreds, pointing nails, 
making labels, pegs, &c., ready for use in dry 
weather. 

Flowers. 

Camellias. —The temperature for these 
must he kept as cool as possible, or they will 
most likely shed their buds. Although they 
will hear a great amount of heat when making 
their growth, they are particularly impatient of 
:; at this season of the year, and nine-tenths of 
the failures that occur in the case of early 
<i'amc-llias are caused by attempts to force them, 
which they resent by casting their buds. The 
wily wav to get them in bloom in mid-winter is 
to Mart them early into growth, and keep them 
in moist heat till they set their flower buds, 
dims treated they bloom naturally at a time of 
year when they are most valued, and last long- 
« -t in jiorfcetion. The flower buds will now be 
g bowing themselves very prominently, and 
should at once be partially thinned by removing 
nil the smallest ami such as are badly situated 
lor being seen when fully expanded. Where it 


is desired to keep plants to a limited size it is a 
good plan to take out the wood buds at the ex¬ 
treme points of all the strong shoots so as to in¬ 
duce the plants to break further back, which 
they would not do were these strong buds 
allowed to remain. By disbudding early, those 
in a dormant, undeveloped state lower down the 
shoot are forced to swell, and, as a result, start 
readily when the time comes for them to do so. 
It will now be necessary to admit *11 the light 
possible by reducing roof climbers to moderate 
limits, and which at no time should be allowed 
to get interlaced and entangled, whereby much 
of their natural grace and beauty is lost. As 
growth is now almost ceased in the case of most 
of these for this season, little water at the roots 
will now be requisite, for a moderately dry state 
of the border during winter will have a bene¬ 
ficial effect on the health of the plants. This 
applies more particularly to Passifloras, Tac- 
Bonias, Bignonias, and that class of summer¬ 
blooming plants, but Lapagcrias will still re¬ 
quire liberal supplies, as the flowers they bear 
in such abundance are now making active de¬ 
mands on the roots. 

Chrysanthemums are generally late ill 
setting their flowers this*season. As soon as the 1 
lmds are large enough to handle, the whole of the 
plants should be gone over and the buds thinned, 
reducing the number more in the large varieties 
than in the case of small-flowered kinds, as the 
latter can mature a proportionately greater 
quantity of blooms. In all cases it is better to 
thin out considerably inDrc than is generally the 
practice ; not only are the individual flowers 
finor when so treated, but they last much longer. 
From this time they should be fed with liquid 
manure alternately with clean water when they 
require moisture, and they will bear itas’strongas 
any plant in existence. The majority of those 
who grow Chrysanthemums never obtain fine 
flowers, nor leaves that keep the dark green 
colour they are capable of assuming, simply 
because they do not give the plants sufficient 
liquid manure. If there is a deficiency of Chry¬ 
santhemums that have been grown in pots, any 
that were planted out in the spring may, now 
that the flowers arc set, be lifted and placed in 
pots, abundance of water being given until they 
have taken hold of the new soil. The inex¬ 
perienced may not, in the case of these plants, 
be able to understand the reason of advocating 
the use of so much water immediately after pot¬ 
ting, which is quite contrary to the advice 
generally given in the management of most sub¬ 
jects when newly potted, viz., to withold water 
as long as possible without allowing the soil to 
become over dry. The reason is, that they are 
remarkably vigorous and free-rooting, otherwise 
they could not bear to have their roots disturbed 
in the manner indicated ; and, at the same time, 
they naturally require a great deal of water. If 
the majority of plants usually grown in pots 
were subjected to such usage, especially in the 
quantity of water given, they would assuredly 
(lie. This is simply a proof of the wholly dif¬ 
ferent treatment required to ensure success in the 
cultivation of pot plants. 

Veronicas, such as Andersoni, salicifolia, 
and numerous others, are particularly adapted 
for those who have not had much experience in 
plant culture ; they arc easily propagated, easily- 
grown, and not impatient of a few degrees of 
cold or of extremes in the way of getting over¬ 
wet or a little too dry, such as would kill many 
plants. Their habit of flowering continuously 
through the autumn up to the end of the year in 
either a greenhouse or living room makes them 
additionally attractive at this season. Plants 
that were struck in spring and planted out-of- 
doors, as was then recommended, will by this 
time have made moderate-sized specimens, fur¬ 
nished with flower-spikes at every joint from the 
points of the shoots for some distance downwards, 
they should at once be taken up and potted, lift¬ 
ing them with a fork, so as to preserve, if pos¬ 
sible, all the roots intact; they will require pots 
from 8 in. to 12 in. in diameter, according to the 
variety grown and the size of the plants ; give 
them more drainage than would he required for 
subjects that do not want so much water as 
these Veronicas ; they will succeed in any ordin¬ 
ary, moderately light, porous soil. As soon as 
potted, give water enough to moisten the whole, 
as Veronicas are amongst the limited number of 
plants that must he watered immediately they 
are potted. If this be not done, the leaves will 
flag, an occurrence which would most likely 
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have the effect of causing tke unopened flowers 
to drop. If well attended to and kept in a 
frame, pit, or in a room, with the air a little con¬ 
fined for a week after they are potted, so as to 
give their roots a chance of beginning to act, 
they will continue blooming for many weeks. 
These and numbers of other plants that are 
handsome, free-flowering, and easily managed, 
are quite equal in every respect to many sub¬ 
jects that are much more difficult to grow. 

Agapanthus umbellatus. —This, though 
old-la-1 i >i c 1, is an excellent plant ; by some, 
however, it is held in little estimation, simply 
because it is easily managed. It will succeed 
in any kind of soil, and will bear neglect, 
through inattention to watering better than 
most plants ; it will also do with less pot room 
than mauy plants. The excellent habit of its 
curved, drooping leaves, which, when well 
grown, almost cover the pots in which it is 
placed, constitute it one of the best for standing 
about door porches, on terraces, or by the side 
of walks, where the large umbels of blue flowers 
it forms are seen to advantage. They are like¬ 
wise very useful for cutting, lasting well in that 
state, and affording a colour not over plentiful. 
It is also equally at home in the greenhouse. 
As soon as the flowering is over, when it is re¬ 
quired to be increased, the plants should be 
turned out of the pots, the roots, (which arc 
usually very much interlaced) disentangled, and 
tho crowns divided; if the roots he much 
matted they can he separated with the least 
injury by plunging the hall in a vessel of water 
and working the whole of the soil out with the 
fingers; a common edging iron will sever the 
crowns with as little damage to the roots as any 
implement that can be used. If two or more 
crowns he retained to each piece divided, they 
may be put in 8-in. or 9-in. pots. Grow them 
in ordinary loam, to which add enough sand, 
and ram the soil firmly in the pots, which should 
he well drained, as they wilt do with less shift¬ 
ing than most plants. 

Bdddingf Plants. —Such of tliete aa are 
required to be taken up and potted must not be 
allowed to remain out so long as to suffer from 
frost, as, after they have been injured in that 
way, they will do little good. The tricolour 
Pelargi mums should be first secured ; in taking 
them up, do not break any more roots than can 
be avoided, but do not attempt to lift them with 
balls ; remove about one-half of the leaves, 
leaving such as are nearest tho points of tho 
shoots; let the soil be open, with a good propor¬ 
tion of sand in it; do not use pots larger than 
the roots can be got into by coifing them closely 
inside ; make the soil quite firm, but give no 
water for a week or ten days. Gazanias, Lobe¬ 
lia speciosa, and any others that are required for 
stock, should be also taken up and potted. Re¬ 
specting this Lobelia, it is not advisable to trust 
to seedlings, as these generally vary so much in 
both habit and colour as to make them much in¬ 
ferior to those propagated by cuttings from 
selected plants. Where an insufficiency of the 
earlier-struck cuttings of bedding Pelargoniums 
exists, more should at once be put in, although 
these cannot be expected to get so well esta¬ 
blished before winter as such as were rooted 
sooner ; yet the harder condition of the shoots 
now will ensure their striking freely, provide* 
they are fairly treated. Six or eight may be put 
in a 6-in. pot, removing all the leaves except two 
or three at the top; ram the soil quite hard in 
the pots, and do not give any water until it gets 
so dry os to absolutely require moisture. They 
will do well in a cold frame for a time with a 
little air during the day ; the additional warmth 
which they will get here through sun-heat will 
accelerate the formation of roots. Rooted cut¬ 
tings of all kinds of bedding plants will still 
he benefited by being fully exposed to the open 
air durimr the daytime, whenever the weather is 
favourable, but it will be advisable, in order to 
ensure their safety, to place lights over them 
at night, or in some other way, to protect 
them from the effects of any unfavourable 
change which may suddenly take place in the 
weather. 

Herbaceous Borders will still be gay 
with Asters and other late-flowering plants, and 
should be kept free from weeds or other littery 
matter, such as dead leaves or decaying flower- 
stalks. Annual plants should be cleared off as 
soon as their beauty is over, except in cases in 
which seeds are required. 
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Vegetables. 

Herbs. —If sufficient herbs were not cut 
for drying earlier in the season more should be 
secured before the approach of cold autumn 
weather ; this more particularly refers to Sage 
and Thyme. Lay them loosely where they will 
be fully exposed to light and air until quite dry. 
Parsley should also now be gathered and simi¬ 
larly treated ; it ought to bo dried quickly or it 
will spoil. If it can be placed near a warm flue 
this will answer well. A good supply should 
always be thus provided, as, for many purposes, 
it can be used in place of fresh material in severe 
winters. 

Tomatoes. —Any fruit of Tomatoes in the- 
open air that has begun to colour should now 
be gathered and placed on a dry shelf near the 
glass in a greenhouse or window, where it will 
be exposed to the full influence of the sun, and 
will soon ripen and be fit for use ; the quality 
of Tomatoes is better when they are fully ripened 
on the plant; but after this time it is not safe 
to leave them out on account of danger from frost. 
The plants may be allowed to remain longer if 
they have yet a considerable quantity of growii g 
fruit upon them ; for, although they do not grow 
so fast after this time, yet, if the weather keeps 
fine, they will get to a useful size. A mat may 
be hung over them at night if danger from alow 
temperature is apprehended. When they have 
ceased to make further progress pull the plants 
up by the roots and hang them up, the heads 
downwards, in a greenhouse or empty Vinery, 
where the fruit will ripen. When so treated 
they should not bo tied up in large bunches, or 
the leaves will turn damp and mouldy, which 
will prevent the fruit becoming fit for use. 

Lettuce. —Crops of dwarf Cabbage Lettuce, 
such as Tom Thumb, now ready, or ooming in 
for use, should be lifted and planted either in 
frames or in spaces where frames can be put over 
them, a3 we sometimes get a few frosty nights 
early in the autumn that affect the leaves so as to 
prevent their keeping well. A single or double 
row of late-sown Lettuces may with advantage 
be put in at the foot of a south wall; the check 
which the plants receive by moving thus late in 
the season induces a harder condition, that often 
enables them to survive a severe winter, when 
those that were earlier planted and in a more 
vigorous, free-growing condition, frequently suc¬ 
cumb. A frame should be prepared in which to 
sow Cos Lettuce for planting out ill spring. 
Choose an open, light situation, and raise the 
frames well at the back so as to obviate drip, 
as success with this crop depends upon the sur¬ 
face of the soil getting quite dry before winter, 
and remaining in that condition. Either a shal¬ 
low frame must be used, or it must be filled up 
with soil to within 8 in. or 9 in. of the glass; 
make the soil quite smooth and sow broadcast, 
putting in enough seed so that the plants may 
stand 2£ in. or 3 in. apart, and if they come up 
closer they must ultimately be thinned. If the 
soU be wet, a little old potting material, or any¬ 
thing of a similar nature that has been under 
cover and got quite dry, may with advantage be 
hud on the surface 1 in. or 2 in. in thickness 
previous to sowing ; the soil from below will 
very soon communicate moisture enough to this 
to cause the seed to vegetate. Put on the light 
immediately the work is completed, so as not to 
allow the bed to get wet by rain ; not so much 
as a single shower should reach it until the 
severe winter frosts are over; keep the light 
tilted back and front day and night, except 
during hard weather. From the care necessary 
to be bestowed on Lettuces treated in this way 
it will be seen that th iy are somewhat trouble¬ 
some, but where a continuous supply is required 
during the spring, it rarely can be had except 
these Late frame-sown plants are brought success¬ 
fully through the winter. 

Endive. —Continue to tie up Endive for 
blanching as it is required, but no more should 
he done at a time than will keep up a supply, 
us when sufficiently blanched it soon afterwards 
begins to decay. Through the wetness of the 
8^ason this crop in many places this autumn is 
difficult to blanch, especially the broad-leaved 
Batavian, the inner leaves oi which are some¬ 
what decayed through excessive moisture, and 
as soon as they are tied up they have a tendency 
to rot. The curled-leaved varieties have snffer- 
®d. but not to such an extent as the other. If 
Ijoards be used for blanching the curled-Leaved 
kmds, they will be much less likely either to 
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rot through the effects of their previous condi¬ 
tion or to suffer from frost, but whichever way 
they are treated the tying up or covering must 
be done when they are quite dry. Any ordi¬ 
nal y thin boards sufficiently wide to cover the 
plants will answer the purpose, placing a couple 
or more bricks upon them, according to their 
length; to keep them close enough to the plants 
to exclude light and prevent their removal by 
wind. 

Beet should now be taken up, as it is much 
more impatient of frost than most things ; the 
roots will be all the better if laid in an open 
shed for a few days, until the soil adhering to 
them has get quite dry, after which they may 
be stored under cover in moderately dry ashes 
out of-the reach of frost. 

Potatoes that were at all affected with 
disease before lifting should be frequently looked 
over, so as to remove such as are decayed, or 
the whole will quickly become affected. 

Fruit. 

Planting 1 Fruit Trees. — In planting 
walls with Peaches aad Nectarines, it is a usual 
practice to at first put in the trees twice as thick 
as they are ultimately to remain when they have 
acquired their full size. Where trees that have 
been so managed exist, and a portion requires 
removal, this should be set about at once ; those 
thus moved may with advantage be employed in 
filling up blanks on other parts of the wall. If 
taken up with care and immediately planted, 
they will directly begin to make new fibres, and 
if in a goad healthy state will, generally bear a 
moderate crop the ensuing summer ; whereas, if 
the planting be deferred until later in the sea¬ 
son, little fruit can be expected from them next 
year. Although, however, this early planting is 
advisable where the trees on being taken up can 
be at once re-planted without their root? being 
allowed to get dry, as can easily be ne in 
shifting from one part of a garden to ano.aer, it 
must not be attempted when they have to be 
brought from such a distance as would involve 
the necessity of their being out of the ground 
some days, until later in the year, when the 
leaves are off, or the bark will shrivel, which will 
injure them. 

Where Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Gooseberries, or Currants have to be moved 
from one part of a garden to another, either on 
walls or in open quarters, this early trans¬ 
planting is a great advantage. Where fruit 
trees have to be planted—the removal of which, 
for the above season, has so be deferred till 
later in the season—the ground should be pre¬ 
pared at once by digging or trenching, bringing 
in any new soil or manure that is needed ; not 
only can the work be much more efficiently done 
before the ground gets thoroughly soaked by the 
autumn rains, but it will admit of the trees 
being planted as soon as ever they are fit to move. 
Where the soil is of a retentive character, it is 
still more necessary to prepare for, and carry 
out, the planting of fruit trees early in the 
autumn, for in some of our best Apple, Pear, 
and Plum-growing districts, the soil is of such 
a nature that unless the planting takes place in 
the antumn, it often happens that the land is 
so wet and adhesive through the winter that the 
work cannot be done until so late that the buds 
are moving, in which case a complete season’s 
growth is lost, and the trees are often seriously 
injured. •_ 

Large Wall-snails.— The large wall- 
snail that bears its house on its back is some¬ 
times very troublesome, especially on Peach and 
Cherry walls. If left unchecked in spring it 
quickly denudes Cherries of their leaves whilst 
they are young and tender, doing serious mis¬ 
chief. The growing fruit of Nectarines being 
unlike the Peach, smooth, is an especial 
favourite with them. It is surprising the damage 
half-a-dozen of these snails will do, every 
night breaking into a number of fresh fruit; and 
they are by no means so easy to find as might be 
supposed. They get under the leaves and be¬ 
hind the branches, and continue their depreda¬ 
tions until the last fruit is gathered ; and when 
ripe attacking Peaches and Nectarines alike. In 
the winter they take up their abode in any 
open joint in the wall, where the mortar has be¬ 
come defective, under the coping, or right over 
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the wall at the opposite side, or under anything 
that may be lying near the foundation under 
which they can pass the winter. The best traps 
I have found for them are empty Seakale-pota, 
with the lids on, placed on the ground at inter¬ 
vals of a few yards on each side of the wall, a 
little before the leaves begin to fall. If these 
are examined once a fortnight during the autumn, 
the snails will be found attached to the inside of 
the pots, and before Christmas not many will 
eseape. At the same time, every crevice in the 
wall* on both sides should be carefully looked 
over, for a number of the small fry will be in 
existence, and must also be destroyed.—T. 


House and Window Gardening. 

HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

Cleanliness is of the first importance. A 
dirty plant will not thrive. The fine dust al¬ 
ways floating in the air of living rooms settles 
upon the plants. This is easily removed by 
sponging with lukewarm water, or by removing 
the plant to a sink and copiously showering it 
from the fine rose of the water-pot. The stems 
also of hard-wooded plants should be occasion¬ 
ally sponged. The frequency of showering or 
washing should be regulated by the necessities 
of the case or the nature of the plant, some 
plants being impatient of water upon the foliage. 
In many cases dust may be removed by gentle 
brushing with a soft feather duster. Under 
this head we may properly speak of the insects 
infesting house plants. These are few, and 
very little attention will keep plants clean. 
Green fly, or aphis, which is the most common 
pest, is best destroyed by smoking. Place the 
infested plant under a barrel, put a few live 
coals in a dish, moisten some common plug 
tobacco that it may not blaze, throw it upon the 
coals, and let the plant remain in the fumes 
from five to ten minutes ; then give the plant a 

S ood syringing or sprinkling, and the work is 
one. Thrips seldom attack house plants; 
should they be found, smoking will remove them. 
Red spider is kept down by moisture—frequent 
washing and sprinkling will destroy it. Mealy 
bug is one of the worst pests of the greenhouse, 
but is rare on house plants. Washing will re¬ 
move it, but the best plan is to touch the places 
where it is seeu with a camels-hair pencil dip¬ 
ped in diluted alcohol. Seale of several kinds 
is often found on the stems and leaves of home¬ 
grown plants ; washing with strong soap-suds 
and persistent application will remove it-' A 
healthy plant is much less likely to be infested 
with insects, and if plants arc kept in stout, 
vigorous growth, there will be little trouble 
from any insect pest. A warm dry atmosphere 
is much more conducive to their development 
than a low moist temperature. Generally, how¬ 
ever, house plants have no insects which a very 
little care, when they first appear, will not 
remove. 

Water. —Sufficient and careful watering is 
most essential to successful culture and it is from 
neglect in this particular that so many failures 
arise. The quantity of water needed varies with 
the nature of the plant; a very little suffices for 
some, others require a large supply. There are, 
however, very few plants that will flourish with 
water standing around the roots. Therefore, in 
potting, provision should be made, by ample 
drainage, for the escape of all superfluous water, 
and where saucers are used, all water which 
drains off should he emptied. Watering may be 
more or less frequent according to the nature of 
the plant, but should always be thorough; not little 
driblets, given now and then, moistening the sur¬ 
face-soil, and leaving the centre of the ball dust 
dry, but a good soaking, thoroughly wetting all 
the soil until the water runs off; then do not 
water again until the plant is dry. The tem¬ 
perature of the water should never be below that 
of the air of the room ; it may be higher, and even 
lukewarm. The best mode of enriching the soil 
is by water; guano, the salts of ammonia, and 
other manures, may be applied in a soluable form; 
caution is necessary, however, least the manure 
be too strong, thereby injuring the. plant; and 
usually, if the soil is good, no manure will bo 
required. If a plant exhausts the Boil, the best 
remedy is re-potting. 

Light is very important to plants and foi 
most plants direct sunlight is necessary. A south 
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erly window is the best exposure, but a deep bow 
window facing the south, where the morning 
sun can come in on the east, and the light of 
the setting sun on the west, is the best for the 
growth of plants. If the choice is between an 
easterly or a westerly window, the easterly 
should be chosen, as the morning sun is better 
than that of the afternoon. The plants should 
be as close to the light as possible, as thereby 
there is less danger of there becoming “drawn 
they should be frequently turned, that all sides 
may have equal exposure ; this is especially 
necessary with quick-growing soft-wooded plants. 
Some of the revolving flower-stands are in this 
respect very useful, as they enable the plants to be 
turned to the light without the labour of lift¬ 
ing the pots. Light has also great influence upon 
the colours of the flowers, which if grown away 
from the sun, are usually pale and weak. 

Soil.—The soil in which the plant is grown 
is an important element of culture. For most 
house plants, a rich light soil is suitable, such as 
may be easily made by a slight mixture of fine 


subtle secret for blending colours which we poor 
mortals cannot w’rest from her. The moment 
we transfer them from their garden home to 
our dwelling room the charm is gone. Then 
experience comes to our aid and gives us the 
following hints: Don’t crowd your flowers. 
Flowers have their individualities and affinities, 
which w'e must recognise and respect. For ex¬ 
ample, a spike of brilliant scarlet Gladiolus, with 
a feathery bunch of Asparagus, and a gleam of 
white Feverfew here and there, will light a 
shady corner like a torch, but smother your 
stately blossoms w ith Phlox, Verbenas, and a 
host of floral beauties, you w’ill see at a glance 
how the effect is weakened. Again, Petunias, 
with their stiff sprangly stems and delicate blos¬ 
soms, are very difficult to combine with any 
other flower; but give them a wide mouthed 
vase, and no rivals, and they are positively 
graceful, w'hile their delicate perfume fills the 
room with its fragrance. A Fern bed in some 
shady corner is a great help in giving lightness 
and relief to the solid flowers in this mode of 



Effectively-arranged Vase of Flowers and Grasses. 


fresh sand with good garden loam. In this, if 
good drainage is secured, most plants w’ill do 
well. Where, however, it can be obtained, a 
mixture of two parts of w'ell-rotted turf and one 
part sharp sand is preferable. It is a good plan 
to stir the surface of the soil in the pots when¬ 
ever it becomes hard. The addition of a few' 
bits of charcoal to the soil often increases the 
brilliancy of the flowers, and to some plants, 
powdered bone imparts a more vigorous growth. 
To conclude : while plants may live and often 
bloom with little care, and often in spite of 
neglect, they will repay well directed care, by 
vigour of growth aucl profusion of bloom. While 
their w'ants arc but few', attention to these is 
essential to their health ; and in the house cul¬ 
ture of plants, if they are W'orth growing at all, 
they are well worth tne care which is necessary 
for successful cultuic. E. R. j 


Hints on Bouquet Making. —A 

bouquet seems an easy thing to make when all 
the flowers are so beautiful separately. Surely 
just to pick them and put in a vase is simple 
and easy enough, but alas ! Nature possesses a 
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arrangement. Rose and Geranium leaves, alter¬ 
nating with Fern tips, make a beautiful edge 
about any shallow dish ; next lay some stiff stems 
criss-cross on the water to prevent the blossoms 
sinking ; then lay in Balsams, Pansies, a Tea 
Rose, or any dainty blossom you have, being 
careful to have plenty of Sw'eet Alyssuin or 
some white flower to blend, and you will be 
charmed with the result. In choosing vases 
select delicate white or some neutral tint, no 
gaudy colour, for the flowers should be the 
point of colour, not the vase.—“ Ladies’ -Floral 
Cabinet.” 

Gracefully Arranged Vases of 
Flowers. —To obtain effective arrangements 
of flow’ers, it is not necessary they should be 
large or take many flowers to make them. This 
is a fault too often observable in cases where a 
number of flowers arc employed, when half the 
quantity would be sufficient if judiciously ar¬ 
ranged. In order to make vases of flow'ers effec¬ 
tive each flower should be shown distinctly, not 
crowded out of sight by its neighbours. Flowers 
should always be arranged as far as possible in 
the w-ay they grow-, viz., light and graceful. 


Our illustration shows what is meant by a well 
arranged vase of flowers. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


HOW TO FORM HOLLY HEDGES. 
The Holly is the plant for a garden hedge where 
appearance and use are both essential objects. 
It is so far an accomodating plant, that it will 
grow on soils the most different in character 
on such as arc extremely open and sandy, and 
. also on those of a much heavier nature—the 
first essential being that they are sufficiently 
dry ; anything approaching stagnant water the 
Holly cannot bear ; consequently, where the 
situation is too wet, draining must be the first 
operation. In draining, preparatory to the 
planting of any hedge, more than ordinary care 
should be taken that the work is so carried out 
that it will not only be effectual from the first 
but so constructed that there will be some like¬ 
lihood of its continued efficiency. In the size of 
pipe used we must be ruled by the distance to 
be drained, and the volume of water to be 
carried off. In most situations a 4-in. pipe will 
l)c sufficient, and a depth of 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. 
will be generally found to be the best. T« pre¬ 
vent the roots of the hedge plants choking up 
the drain, over the pipes should be laid 6 in. of 
rubble. The Holly is a manure-loving plant, 
and there is nothing with which I am acquainted 
that will better repay a liberal application of 
good rotten farmyard manure. 

Preparing the Soil. — Previous to 
planting any hedge, the ground should alwayi 
tie thoroughly well dug about 2 ft. deep, if the 
soil is of a sufficient depth to admit of it. 
After this, C in. of manure, 3 ft. wide, should be 
laid on, and well worked in, 1 ft. deep. The 
size of the plants to be used will be regulated by 
the object in view ; it is simply a question of 
cost. If the extent to lie planted is limited, and 
immediate effect — such as shutting out any¬ 
thing of an objectionable nature—is desirable, 
the plants employed may be 6 ft. or even more 
in height. For ordinary work 12 in. to 18 in. 
may be considered the most useful size, but 
whatever sized plants are used, care should be 
taken in the selection, that they are such as have 
been periodically transplanted, so as to be in a 
condition to move well. This is of more im¬ 
portance than absolute size. The necessity for 
allowing no more time to elapse than is unavoid¬ 
able betwixt their being taken up and replanted 
is of importance with Hollies, as with all other 
evergreen plants ; as also the desirability of 
keeping their roots from exposure. This will be 
obvious when we recollect that the roots of an 
evergreen plant are taxed by the evaporation con¬ 
tinually going on through the leaves, even when 
no active growth is in progress. 

When to Plant.— The time for planting 
is of the greatest importance. If, in the circle 
of the year we can select a time when there is 
no growth going on—when the leaves and wood 
are matured, and of such consistency as to con¬ 
siderably reduce loss by evaporation, and also 
when the roots are in such a state as at once 
to commence growing after replanting, and so 
repair the balance destroyed in the operation of 
removal—that, of all others, must be the time 
to remove all evergreen plants. It is in Septem¬ 
ber and October that we find these necessary 
conditions to exist; hence these months are 
much to be preferred to all other times in the 
year for the removal of all evergreens, although 
some say Hollies should be planted in spring. 
At the time of planting, when about half the sou 
is filled in over the roots, give a thorougn 
boaking with water, so as to moisten all the sur¬ 
rounding earth ; after that they will not require 
more, for the autumn rains will, from that time, 
supply all that will be wanted. If the work i- 
carried out in this way, the plants will com¬ 
mence growing at their wonted season 1D 
spring, with losses of not more than one in fifty, 
as compared with spring-moved plants. 

Mulching, &c.— In April put a mulching 
of 2 in. or 3 in. of manure over their roots, an 
keep them quite clear from M eeds. They • 
during this season, make a few’ inches of grow i. 
but, it all goes w'ell, the summer following, tne. 
will push their leading shoots 1 ft. or more, 
they will require little use of the shears 
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ent from what “S. W.” recommends in the 
article in question. Firstly, he sows the seeds 
in January : secondly, he docs not give any 
artificial shade after May. In other points, as 
to soil, ventilation, &c., I fully agree with 
“S. W.” Light rich soil and much air are the 
chief points in the cultivation of tuberous-rooted 
Begonias. 

In the park I allude to, the seeds were sown 
about the end of January in flat pans filled with 
leaf mould, and put in the propagating house 
near the glass ; watered, shaded, and as soon 
as possible transferred to other pans, just as 
“ S. W.” says. Then, as soon as necessary, 
potted singly in 4-in. pots, and kept in the same 
temperature for about a fortnight ; after that 
time brought into a temperate house, and by 
and by more air was given and less shade. 
About the middle or end of April they were 
planted out in a cold frame ; at first kept close 
and shaded for about a week, after that accus¬ 
tomed to much air and no shading. At the end 
of May the lights were elevated both back and 
front till about 2 ft. above the frame, so that 


“S. W.” says : “ When other bedding plants 
arc cut by frost, Begouias will continue to flower 
unhurt.” I cannot agree with that. I found 
Begonias just as tender as other bedding plants. 
But, apart from this, their beauty is so wonder¬ 
ful amt their culture so easy, that there ought to 
be room for them in every garden. 

London. C. Wissknbach. 


Sweet Peas and Their Culture. - 

The Sweet Pea has improved in common with 
many other popular flowers, and there is reason to 
believe it is capable of a greater improvement 
than it has yet received. The recent introduc¬ 
tion of two large-flowering varieties, the Scarlet 
Invincible and the Black Invincible, both very 
fine, show that valuable selections are being 
made. One of the best known varieties is the 
Painted Lady ; this has a pale rose standard, as 
the upper petal is termed, the wings (or side 
petals) and the keel being white. This is a very 
charming form, and it is a great favourite in our 
gardens. There is an improvement on this known 


Tree Planting in Small Gardens.— 

It is a mistake to plant trees which grow natu¬ 
rally to a large size, near a house ; and in an 
artistic point of view, the force of this remark 
i3 very evident. The trees when grown should 
be in proportion to the size of the place, and if 
that be small, the trees should be selected ac- 
cordinglj 7 . There are a number of evergreens 
of small to medium stature most appropriate ; 
they are comfortable in w inter as a wind-break, 
and handsome all the year round. 

A Hardy Palm (Chamajrops humilis).— 
This species of Palm is of dwarf stature, being 
seldom more than 3 ft. or 4 ft. in height, un¬ 
less the suckers are cut away, when the trunk 
will sometimes rise as high as 20 ft. or 30 ft. 
It forms a roundish and dense head of fan¬ 
shaped, plaited, deeply-divided leaves, spring¬ 
ing from a mass of coarse, fibrous matter, 
which gives the stem a somewhat club-shaped 
appearance. This, as well as the general aspect 
oi the plant, is well shown in our illustration. 
In this country it is quite hardy, in sheltered 
positions, as far north as Yorkshire, where I 
have known some specimens of it, planted out 
at the foot of a south wall, to stand for years 
without any covering whatever in winter. 
These specimens were exceedingly ornamental, 
and required no more attention than any ordi¬ 
nary evergreen. The comparative hardiness of 
this Palm, and the very effective contrast 
which its habit and foliage present to the 
shrubs usually planted in pleasure-grounds 
(to say nothing of its tropical aspect), 
should recommend it to extensive cultivation. 
Throughout the greater part of England it will 
be found a very effective addition to the mar¬ 
gins of Shrubberies, if planted on the south 
side, or in any tolerably well-sheltered posi¬ 
tion, where it will not be exposed to icy blasts 
in winter, or, at anv time of the year, to such 
high winds as would tear and braise its spread¬ 
ing leaves.—M. 


R 


A handsome shrubbery Palm (Chamrerops humiljft); hardy in sheltered positions, 
even in northern counties; height 20 to 30 ft. 


as the New Painted Lady, in which the standard 
is of a deeper rose, and contrasts most effec¬ 
tively with the white wings. .The Black Sweet 
Pea has a very dark purple standard, and deep 
rosy-red wings and keel. Then the Purple comes 
in the same way, but with a paler standard ; 
the Purple Striped has the wings and keel 
striped w T ith white. One of the handsomest is 
the Scarlet Invincible, a fine large variety, with 
the standard of a bright scarlet hue, and the 
wings of a clear rose. The Scarlet Sweet Pea 
is a smaller form than this, and the Scarlet 
Striped is the same, but prettily striped with 
white. The Blue-edged Sweet Pea is a form of 
the Purple, with a margin of blue to the wings ; 
but its character is scarcely fixed enough to be 
regarded as a permanent variety. The White 
Sweet Pea is wholly of this colour, and is very 
charming indeed where mixed with varieties of 
deeper tints. There are many ways in which 
the Sweet Pea can be turned to account in the 
adornment of a garden. A common method is 
to sow little patches in borders, the seed being 
generally that of mixed varieties, and then, by 
placing some stakes against them, secure pillars 
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the air could circulate freely from all sides. No 
shade was given now, not even in the hottest 
days in July, and the sun in Germany shines 
more and is more scorching than in England. 
From the end of June till October they were 
full of flowers. When the beauty was impaired 
by frost, the tubers were lifted, cleaned, and 
packed closely in boxes filled with dry sand and 
put in a cellar. In this way they remained till 
the following March or April, when they were 
taken out, potted in small pots, and put in a 
greenhouse near the glass till the time arrived 
for planting out in the flower beds. These beds 
were exposed to the full sunshine from nine 
o’clock in the morning till sunset without the 
least shade, and still the plants bloomed so 
freely that everyone was struck with their 
beauty. “ S. W.” may think that this method 
is not a very good one, because it loses one year; 
but that is not of so great importance as the 
other advantages secured by it. The plants can 
be arranged according to height and colour of 
the flowers ; those best adapted for flower beds 
may be selected, and, when being planted out, 
there are large strong tubers. 


HARDY BEGONIAS. 

I read with much interest the article on 
‘‘Hardy Begonias” in No. 27 of Gardening 
Illustrated, and on which I should like to 
make a few remarks. Two years ago I was 
employed in one of the largest and finest im¬ 
perial parks in Germany, the superintendent of 
which i3 well known as a very able and skilful 
gardener. He is very fond of tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, and has one of the largest collections 
in Germany, and has raised, by means of impreg¬ 
nating and crossing, a good many excellent sorts. 
But his method of raising and cultivating was 
somewhat, and especially in two points, differ- 
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of flower. When it can be done, a hedge of 
Sweet Peas is an attractive sight, and sometimes 
it can be turned to account to hide au unsightly 
place during the summer. Many people grow 
a hedge in the same way in order to yield a sup¬ 
ply of cut flow’ers, which it always does in plenty. 
It is useless to grow the Sweet Pea unless 
planted in good soil. Some gardeners sow in 
pots in the autumn or early spring, and place 
them under glass, so as to bring the plants in 
flower early in summer.—D. 

Flowers for Dry Barren Borders.— 

Nothing is better for these than Antirrhinums, or 
“ Snapdragons, ” and Mignonette. Sow the latter 
in summer, and in autumn dig it as deeply as 
possible, adding a barrow load or two of stable 
manure, and then sow’ Antirrhinum majus and 
Saponaria calabrica seed thickly all over the sur¬ 
face, and rake them in thoroughly. These are 
sure to grow and flower well the following sum¬ 
mer. 


THE BROAD-LEAVED BELLFLOWER. 
(campanula latifolia.) 

This, one of the handsomest of the Bellflowers, 
often attains in good soils a height of G ft., and 
fully a third of the stem is furnished with long 
bell-like flowers, which droop gracefully ami are 
of a violet-purple tint. The Nettle-leaved Bell¬ 
flower (C. urticsefolia), of which there are blue 
and white flowered varieties, and also a form 
with double flowers ; C. Trachclium, a vigorous 
growing kind, with coarsely toothed leaves ; the 



The Broad-leaved Bellflower (Campanula latifolia). 

Milk-flowered kind (C. lactiflora), which forms 
a pyramid of blossom 4 ft. high ; and the Pyra¬ 
midal Bellflower (C. pyramidalis), are amongst 
the largest of the commoner kinds. The Long- 
flowered Bcllflow’cr (C. nobilis), too, grows quite 
a yard high in some gardens, and is one which 
should be grown in every collection, as it has 
large-sized blossoms, blue in the type and 
creamy-white in the variety alba. C. Van 
Houttei is another handsome kind, though but 
slightly different from the preceding. All the 
large-grow’ing kinds w ill thrive anywhere in or¬ 
dinary soil, and are capital subjects for planting 
on the margins of shrubberies, w oods, and walks, 
and even in the wild garden, as they take care 
of themselves, and spring up annually from self- 
sown seeds. W. G. 


Single-flowered Dahlias.— These cer¬ 
tainly rank amongst tho brightest of outdoor 
flowers at this season, and are scarcely less 
showy than the florists’ Dahlias, w’hich have 
now become almost perfect as regards size and 
form. Tho species which the singlc-flow’ered 
kinds apparently represent are I), coecinea, D. 
Cervantesi (the former with bright red, the latter 
with orange-scarlet blossoms), and D. variabilis, 
the flowers of which vary from the rich hue of 
the variety Paragon to bright yellow and pure 
white. All the flowers of these have large yellow 
centres, which form a striking contrast to the 
bright hues of the ray florets. The neat little 
D. glabrata, with its pretty mauve tinted blos¬ 
soms, should also be included, for though the 
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flou’ers are rather small they are borne iu such 
profusion as to fully compensate for this defect. 

Mimuluses Semi-aquatic.— Excellent 
evidence of the fondness of Mimuluses for 
moisture has this year been afforded by the 
luxuriant growth which they have made in the 
open air. Planted out in good soil, and heavily 
dressed with Cocoa libro refuse, they have 
thriven better than in any other previous season, 
thus showing how’ much they appreciate a cool 
temperature and plenty of moisture. A careful 
observance of the habit of the plant show’s that 
it has almost the aptitude for branch rooting 
that characterises the Watercress, pushing out 
roots at every joint where these come into con¬ 
tact with soil or moisture. I fmd that they have 
a peculiar liking for Cocoa fibre refuse, doubtless 
because this oilers speedy root hold for the ten¬ 
der rootlets, and is also invariably damp and 
cool. In a similar w'ay the Musk (Mimulus mos- 
chatus) likes plenty of moisture, and without 
doubt would make a good raft or semi-aquatic 
plant. Harrison’s Musk under glass grows and 
flowers well where moisture is abundant; plants 
of it kept deficient of such moisture hear no 
comparison with those w’hich have plenty of it. 
This is, without doubt, the most continuous 
blooming plant in existence, and I feel sure 
would, if kept in a fair temperature through the 
winter, bloom for ever. It is most useful for 
edging permanent plant beds with in conserva¬ 
tories, or indeed anywhere under glass where 
something is needed to give a gay appearance 
and give little trouble. T|iose who have marshy 
places or bogs within their grounds will do well 
to try all the more robust members of the 
Mimulus family in such a position, including the 
line spotted varieties of Clapham’s Strain, the 
finest and most robust of all the garden forms, 
growing well in the open air, and producing 
blooms from 2 in. to 3 in. across. Seed sow’ii 
now in pans w ill produce plants large enough to 
prick off into small pots about Christmas, and 
these will make large plants consisting of some 
half-dozen shoots in the spring.—A. D. 

Propagating the Silvery-leaved 
Centurea, (O. Ragusina).— For toning 
dow r n glaring colours, nothing could, possibly be 
finer than this. Solitary plants of it placed in 
the centres of small circles, and surrounded with 
any bright colour look well. Where large 
ground-works of scarlet, purple or blue arc made 
an elevated plant of this, placed here and there, 
break up the monotony which would otherwise 
exist, and enhances the appearance of the out¬ 
lying colours in a very marked degree. Where- 
ever any vivid or intense colour appears, this 
plant should never be far from it. The pale 
silvery foliage of isolated plants judiciously dot¬ 
ted on lawns on the bright green Grass, and 
amongst dwarf dusky-leaved shrubs, has also a 
good effect. When used for this purpose the 
plants may cither be planted out or plunged in 
their pots, as many of the sub-tropicals are. It 
is never injured by wet, and its robust compact¬ 
growing habit prevents the wind from having 
any tarnishing influence on it. It thrives in the 
coldest situation throughout the summer. The 
propagating of Centurea ragusina is a matter 
often attended with very indifferent results. It 
is, however, as easily, and may be as successfully 
rooted i\s Zonal Pelargoniums. When taking 
cuttings from the old plant, they should not be 
cut away ; but pulled off with a heel, so that 
they may have a hard base. The small firm 
shoots should be choosen in preference to largo 
soft ones. In making, the knife should be used 
as little as possible. Each cutting should be 
put singly into a small thumb-pot tilled w ith a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and put 
in a cold frame. One good watering is sufficient 
until they are rooted ; and, if tho weather is ex¬ 
cessively damp, the lights may be drawn over 
them, and tilted up back and front; other¬ 
wise, they may remain fully exposed. Treated 
in this manner, I have rooted a batch of *2,000, 
without losing twenty out of the lot. Autumn 
is the host time to propagate them. They will 
fill their pots with roots iu three w'ccks ; and if i 
plfenty of wintering accommodation exists, they 
will make all the better plants bv being shifted 
into 4-in. pots, where they will grow* a little 
in autumn, and be nice and strong for bed¬ 
ding out next year. A cold frame, from which 
frost can be excluded, is a suitable place for their 
winter quarters. The leave 1 ? should be kept dry 
as they are rather liable to damp during the 


short day3. Every favourable opportunity should 
be embraced for liberal air-giving; they also 
winter well in an airy Vixery or greenhouse. 
Old plants are sometimes lifted and kept over 
the winter. Where large plants are required, 
this is a sure means of obtaining them ; but, for 
ordinary bedding purposes, autumn-struck cut¬ 
tings are the best.—J. M. 

Wintering Salvia patens.— Let a dry 
day bo chosen to take up tiie plants, and let the 
tops be cut olf and the soil shaken from their 
roots. Lay them for a few’ days in a died to 
dry, and having procured a box or old tub suffi¬ 
ciently largo to hold the roots when packed 
closely, get some dry sandy peat, finely broken; 
a layer of the roughest of this, about 1 in. thick, 
should be laid at the bottom of the box; the 
roots may then be packed as closely as possible 
in layers, and the spaces between each filled 
with peat. When the box is full, give it a good 
shaking, and press it well down with the hands, 
to stop up all the cavities ; finally covering the 
whole about 2 in. thuk with the rough part oi 
the peat. The box may then l>e removed to a 
cellar or other convenient place, secure from 
frost, W’here it may remain without any furthr. 
care until the following spring. Then unpack, 
}>ot the roots, and plant them out or place them 
iu a warm frame as you would Dahlia roots. 
—A. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 


AUBERGINE COOKERY. 

The fruit of the Solarium mclongena, one of the 
numerous species of Egg plants, has within the 
last few’ years been sold in large quantities b 
the Loudon markets and it is common in Pari:. 
In this country it is know n in gardens only as a 
tender greenhouse annual, growing to the height 
of about 2 ft. It begins to blossom about July, 
fruiting throughout August, September, aid 
October. In shape and size it is like a medium 
sized Cucumber, out is somewhat stubbier. It 
has a sharp pointed end ami a smooth shining 
skin. The most common variety is of a dcq> 
purple colour. In Turkey large quantitiei e: 
the Melongene arc consumed, aud the Turks 
have innumerable receipts for cooking it. The 
fresh fruit contains a bitterish juice which is 
easily got rid of by soaking it in salt and water. 
This operation is not always described in the id- 
lowing receipts in order to save space, it must, 
however, be understood that the Melongener¬ 
al ways submitted to the cleansing process lefor. 
cooking. They generally require soaking f« 
from half an hour to an hour, hut the proper 
time can only be learnt by practice. Medium- 
s *cd Melong n s may be i urcliased in Covoit 
Garden or at any good fruiterers for from 41. to 
Gd. apiece. Tho principal draw back to their 
more universal introduction into English kiuktns 
is the lack of knowledge how to cook them, a 
want which I trust the following receipts will at 
any rate partially supply. 

1. The Sultan’s Titbit. — Score the 
Melongenes, soak in salt and water, boil gently 
until tender, take off the skin and mash, adding 
butter, pepper, salt, chopped Onion and Pars¬ 
ley to taste ; serve on a large flat dish. Make a 
well in the centre of the mashed Melong<w» 
and fill up with a quantity of well-fried piece* 
of mutton or lamb about the size of Large dice. 
The mutton dice should be well moistened with 
rich brown gravy. 

2. Pickled Melongenes. — Stalk 

and split lengthwise in four, w ithout separating, 
and take out the seeds. Soak, scald, and lavin 
a basket with a weighted board on the top. Jne 
whole of the bitter water will have run out m 
about eight or ten hours. Chop a quantity d 
Parsley, Celery, Onions, and sweet herbs ac¬ 
cording to taste, and lay the stuffing in tbs 
hollow occupied by the seeds. Tie rouud wit 
string, cover with boiling vinegar, and press 
w ith a w’eighty board. In three weeks tl: < 
wiil he ready for use. Most Turkish cooks .v* 
chopped Garlic, Cloves, aud Allspice to tli* 
stuffing. Excellent with cold meat. 

3. Baked Melongenes.—Cut them ia 
tw’o, parboil in salt and water. Make a nunco 
meat stuffing of chopped mutton, Onions, pepj 
per, salt aud fine herbs to taste, the u,I ? e , 
mutton and Onions having been previously m 
to a golden-brown. Mix the stuliiug vkd 
well-beaten egg, aud fill the cavities ct ~ 
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Melongenes, tying them together with string. 
Bake in a hot oven. 

4. Fried Melongrenes.—(hit into 4-in. 
slices, sprinkle with salt, ami drain for an hour. 
Dip in butter and fry in butter to a golden- 
brown. Egg and bread crumbs may be sub¬ 
stituted for tho butter, or th§y may be fried 
plain. 

( To be continued.) 


THE AVIARY. 


Amongst the larger kinds of the Parrot tribe 
eligible for the outdoor aviary may be enumer¬ 
ated the following, which would require an 
abode to themselves, as the lively and inquisi¬ 
tive movements of their smaller relations would 
interfere with their equanimity, and therefore 
mar the chance of successful nesting operations. 
The varieties capable of being reproduced in a 
garden aviary are—the Pennant, the Rosella, 
the Carolina, the Ring-ncck, the King Parrot, 
and the Rosy Cockatoo. We will first take a 
glance at the Pennant Parrakeet. 

The greatest drawback to breeding this variety 
of the Psittacus family is the similarity of plum¬ 
age of both male and female. The hen may be 
a shade lighter than its mate ; but then again, 
in buying a pair, yon may get oho specimen 
ohler than the other, and therefore the differ¬ 
ence in the hues of their plumage may deceive 
even the most practised eye in birdology. But 
apart from this discouraging view of the^ subject, 
you may by persevering at last obtain an authen¬ 
ticated pair, and then you will have no cause 
i or complaining. They are very hardy and pe¬ 
culiarly adapted for our garden aviary by their 
affectionate and docile temperament, aim, from 
their gorgeous plumage, a great ornament. They 
measure from 11 ir. to 10 m. in length. I will 
just mention I y the way that they do Hot talk. 
If you are fortunate enough to obtain a “ pair,” 
you will soon perceive the fact by their various 
affectionate ways towards each other, and about 
July you will see desire on their part to go to 
nest, and for this purpose a suitable nesting 
place must be provided, not too high from 
the ground, in the shape of hollow logs, or an 
imitation one made of virgin cork. They lay¬ 
about six eggs of a white colour, and the setting 
occupies rather more than three weeks, so that 
you must not be too impatient in looking out 
for the infants, as they not only take longer to 
come into the world, but are also much longer 
in putting on their best clothes than the preced¬ 
ing varieties of Parrakeots I have noticed in 
former articles; in fact they are sometimes 
almost two years in getting to their full size and 
beauty. Canary, Hemp, and Millet seeds should 
form their daily food, as well as sop and various 
hinds of nuts. Water to drink and bathe in. 

They are subject to the same diseases which 
afflict the Parrakeets mentioned in my previous 
articles. They can be bought sometimes for as 
low as 25s. a pair when the market is glutted. 
Be very careful to select lively and brisk speci¬ 
mens, as if yon choose a dull bird you are 
almost certain to lose it, for they are brought 
over from their native climes in a hot and un¬ 
healthy atmosphere on board ship, and half of 
them contract consumption, dysentery, and 
other maladies which it requires a sharp eye to 
detect. _ A. d’A. 


THE ROSELLA PARRAKEET. 


This Parrakeet is one of those species adapted 
for an aviary of large birds. It would not be 
advisable to introduce it amongst the small 
varieties of foreign birds but it is very suitable 
to place along with the Pennant, Rosy Cockatoo, 
Carolina Parrakeet, &c., and is admirably suited 
for the aviary on account of its splendid plum¬ 
age, hardy constitution, and facility in breeding, 
Bike the Pennant Parrakeet, it is difficult to 
distinguish the male from the female, as the 
plumage is identical in both sexes. However, 
it is not out of the bounds of probability to be j 
able to obtain a genuine pair by little persevtr-1 
aace and observation. The nesting place is 
similar to that of the Pennant, and. other 
Kindred varieties, great quiet and privacy being 
indispensable conditions towards success. The 
nsual food is similar to that required for the 
-her Parrakeets which I have before described, 
^ lz -, Canary, Hemp, and Millet seeds, also a re¬ 
gular supply of sop and green food, which must 
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not be allowed to get dour; it should be Sup¬ 
plied fresh every day, whether the birds are 
breeding or not. The Rosello Parrakeets are 
exceedingly fond, of bathing, therefore a com¬ 
fortable bath should always be provided for them 
in addition to the drinking water. I have 
changed the water sometimes two or three times 
a day, to see whether the birds would bath more 
than once ; no sooner was the clean water sup¬ 
plied, than down conies the “ Carpitatus ” and 
flutters about in it. This bathing is not only 
conducive to health, but gives the plumage a 
finer and more glossy appearance. 

The Rosella sits three weeks on the eggs, and 
the young are not manv weeks before they cater 
for themselves on the door of the aviary. When 
the young are first hatched they look as like 
young chickens as young Parrakeets can be ex¬ 
pected to look, on account of the soft light 
down they are covered with. They very quickly 
assume their natural colours, and spring and hop 
about in a most amusing way. The diseases to 
which they are liable are similar to those of other 
varieties I have described. A d’A. 


eggs and is not a great eater,—two most impor¬ 
tant items in the economy of the poultry yard. 
Besides which, it never gets broody and the 
chickens may be hatched early in the year, as 
they fledge well and are very hardy. This breed 
can be strongly recommended for small runs 
and will flourish in large towns. To maintain 
its beautiful green lustre on the plumage, supply 
plenty of green food. In appearance it strongly 
resembles the Spanish in all save face and legs. 
The former is red instead of white and the latter 
shorter and stouter. In choosing stock birds, 
the following points must be observed -.—cock, 
a large active bird of good shape, with spotless 
white earlobe and red face, long well-rounded 
wattles, and a comb firm, perfectly upright, and 
evenly serrated ; legs rather short and of a dark 
leaden colour; the tail should be full and carried 
upright, with long sickles. The whole plumage 
of the bird should be black with plenty of green 
lustre. Most of the above points also apply to 
the hen ; the comb however should fall over on 
one side of the face, and is generally larger and 
coarser than in the .Spanish hen. In shape, she 
should be square with short legs and full tail. 
In both cock and lien avoid any colour in the 
Food for Doves.—Variety of food is a preat tltli'u? plumage save black, although the finest speci- 

SKr | ? c x» t Zfc chi t ;I! v ith w i; ite ° r 

varied, giving one sort at one time and another sort at {. U ™ C1S » generally moult out in the 

intervals. As tq^ Budge rip: ins and Java Sparrows living | y ear and do not again appear. The face 
t'h. spotted with white or the earlobe with red are 

faults not to be tolerated. There is also a white 
variety of Minorcos, but its beauty is not 
equal to the black although it is equally 
prolific.— Andalusian. 


In the open air, if “ Alfred ” has read my previous articles 
on the aviary he will see that almost all varieties of 
foreign birds will stand our climate In an outdoor aviary. 
A. d'A. 

Treatment of Linnets — *• Bluebell ” should read 
" The Aviary " in No. 9 of Gardening Illustrated, on 
page 141, in wliich instructions are given for keeping a 
iird in health ; also No. 19, page 300.—A. d’A. 

Featherless Virginian Nightingale. -This 
may arise from a freak of nature. If the bird in ques¬ 
tion is healthy and sings, I should advise *‘M. V.,” to 
‘‘let well alone.” The only advice I can give is to let 
the bird have plenty of exercise and fresh air and stimu¬ 
lating food, and also to carefully read the articles on 
“The Aviary.”—A. d’A. 

Parrots Moulting.— Will anyone inform me what 
month in the year it is usual for a grey Parrot to moult? 
also what time elapses before the plumage is again uer- 
fectO livia. 


POULTRY. 


The Show Season.— The time is now 
fast approaching when the principal poultry and 
pigeon shows of the year will be in full swing. 
The first large show of poultry and pigeons wili 
be the Dairy Show-, held at the Agricultural 
Hall, N., on the 13tli of October and following 
days. The w-cek after, follows Oxford, then in 
November cornea tke Great National, held at 
the Crystal Palace; and still a little later, 
another at Birmingham. At the Dairy Show a 
class has been made for dead poultry, and we 
hope that this will be well supported, for how- 
ever much exhibitions may have improved the 
markings and beauty of the birds, they have 
done little to increase the useful properties of 
fowls. We have generally noticed the cross¬ 
bred have beaten the pure-bred birds when com¬ 
peting for the prizes in the dead class, and we 
expect this will be the case this year. 

The Weather and the Chickens.— 

Although almost every poultry breeder is la¬ 
menting the loss of the majority of the early 
hatched chickens, owing to the unfavourable 
weather, still it is surprising how well those 
hatched late in the season have done. We have 
often found that when the summer is hot and 
dry, then the chickens’skins become harder and 
scorched, and they take a longer period to 
obtain their feathers than when the season has 
been damp and almost sunless as it has this year. 
Then, again, there is a more plentiful supply of 
all kinds of insects during damp summers than 
wlv n it is dry and hot, and where birds have a 
run, worms and other insects form a consider¬ 
able portion of their daily food. We are now 
killing chickens hatched early in May, which, 
when ready for the spit, turned the scale at 
3 h lb., and no attempt has been made to fatten 
them except by feeding them liberally with suit¬ 
able food. —Chanticleer. 

The Min^ca.— This most useful breed of 


Leghorns.—What are the leading points in Leghorn 
pullets and cockerels? also about thj average size,— 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

59S.— Jacob Plum. —We know of no such 
Plum as this ; the name is probably a local one, 
and is not to be found in lists or in the “ Fruit 
Manual,” which gives as far as possible all the 
names by which certain kinds of fruit are known. 
If a good Damson is wanted, the best is the 
Crittenden of Farleigh Prolific, a very early and 
remarkable bearer, fruit a little larger 'than that 
of the old Damson, and ripe at the end of Sep¬ 
tember.—A. D. 

509.— Standard Fuchsias.— Keep the 
standard Fuchsias at rest and moderately dry 
until they are stored away for the winter months. 
They should be pruned, shaken out of their pots, 
and repotted in March, and placed in a warm 
greenhouse, where they will make fine heads 
by the summer months.—J. G. 

- Beyond just shortening back the long 

shoots, do not prune these until the early 
spring. Just as the buds begin to burst then 
shorten back all round, and thin out weak shoots. 
Repot also at the same time, shaking the old 
soil well out, partially pruning the roots, and 
repotting in good fresh loam, with a mixture of 
rotten manure. Let the plants rest through the 
winter, and they will come away strong as the 
days lengthen. If potted and pruned now, it 
would induce growth quite out of season. If 
the plants need it, give them a shift into larger 
g)ts after the first pots are well full of roots.— 

- Standard Fuchsias should be pruned, 

repotted, and the roots reduced where necessary 
in spring. The best time is just after growth 
begins. About February cutting back in each 
case to a young shoot that is well placed for 
making a handsome plant. All the old soil that 
comes away from the roots readily should be 
removed. In most cases but little root pruning 
will be required ; merely shortening the long 
ends will be sufficient.—E. H. 

-Gradually dry them off, store them from 

frost until spring, then prune and repot; and put 
them in a w arm greenhouse.—J. B. 

600.—Geraniums in Pots.— Serve these 
much the same as advised for Fuchsias, but 
they will probably want pots a size larger; the 
wood of these plants is apt to decay when cut 


fowds, which fs closely allied to the Spanish is during the winter, therefore neither prune or 

_J.__11 1__ _ j__ , 1 fal-o ll.io 4-L „ -- 


not so well known as its many good qualities 
deserve ; in fact it is almost exclusively confined 
tj the counties of Devon and Cornwall, whore 
it is much bred and esteemed by local fan¬ 
ciers. It is an excellent layer of large white 


take cuttings after this period until the spring. 
When the plants are then cut back they break 
again at once.—A. D. 

-I have had Geraniums in pots nearly four 

years, which have bloomed well every year, and 
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I have always found them succeed when kept 
in the same pots if large enough. If the soil 
seems exhausted, take off the surface and re¬ 
place it with a good coating of manure and 
fresh soil. Thus treated, the plants will thrive 
for several years.— Joels N. Lowless. 

602. — Gardening 1 in Towns.— My gar¬ 
den when I first had it, had lain waste for thir¬ 
teen years. I turned the ground up ten times 
and manured twice during the winter, and every 
year since I have been able to grow anything. 
I have some Marigolds which stand 2£ ft. high, 
and a Wm. Lucas Dahlia which is 7 ft. high. 
The sparrows are a great nuisance in towns, as 
they are continually eating the leaves off plants, 
but I catch them with bird-lime. If the ground 
bo heavy, it is a good plan to save all the ashes 
from the house and mix them with the soil. I 
find ashes as good as sand, and a great deal 
cheaper.—W. B. Curtis. 

603. —Mulberry Tree not Fruiting.— 
The tree has probably exhausted the soil within 
its reach. Take up the turf and apply a good 
top-dressing of short manure over the roots ; 
then make the soil firm and relay the turf. This 
will probably reinvigorate the tree, and enable 
it to set more fruit. Liquid manure applied 
frequently will probably have the desired effect 
without disturbing the surface.—E. 

604. —Old Geraniums.— Lift the Gerani¬ 
ums and plant them thickly in pots or boxes of 
light sandy soil. Place these under glass before 
frost injures them, and keep them well venti¬ 
lated and free from decaying leaves. Give only 
enough water to keep the plant alive, and do 
l ot cut down until early in spring, when every 
shoot if cut off and inserted in sandy soil will 
make a good plant for bedding. If there is fire 
heat sufficient to exclude frost, and keep the air 
dry, old Geraniums may be kept through the 
winter, and they will prove useful for filling 
vases, beds, or borders, and will flower more 
freely than young cuttings.—J. G., Linton. 

605. —How to Destroy Mealy Bug— 

A very effectual way of destroying mealy bug is 
to make a solution of soft soap and tobacco 
water, not too strong, and apply it to the af¬ 
fected plants with a syringe, to be procured of 
any seedsman for Is. A more sure way is to 
keep the pest thoroughly down by repeated 
cleansings with soft soap.—E. 

-Get one tcaeupfulof paraffin and three gal¬ 
lons of hot water about 90 \ keep the oil well 
incorporated by frequent drawing out and pump¬ 
ing back with the syringe. Syringe the plants, 
let it stay on five minutes, then syringe them 
with clear water— John Burrows. 

606. — Bi glioma jasmin oides. — The 
Bignonia, perhaps, is growing too rampantly. 
Can anything be done to check the roots a little ? 
This and keeping the shoots thin and exposed 
to as much light as possible will induce a flori- 
ferous habit. The plant flowers best when led 
up into the roof and then permitted to ramble 
somewhat.—H. 

607—Preserving Berries for Winter 

Decoration. —The berries of the Mountain 
Ash are not poisonous. They are manufactured 
i ito jam and jelly by the dwellers in the New 
Forest, and in Scotland they are also frequently 
preserved. They are best when mixed with 
Apples. The jam or jelly is eaten with roast 
mutton or game. To preserve the berries on 
the trees, nets or old muslin is necessary, as 
starlings and other birds are passionately fond 
of the berries. Again, the berries might be 
bottled or canned, and then used for decorative 
purposes, but the colour would fade a little.— 
B. W. Gothard. 

608. — Evergreen Climbers. —Plant 
Banksian Roses (yellow and white), Cotoneas- 
ters, Pyracanthus, Garrya elliptica, and varie¬ 
gated Ivies ; Escallonia macrantha.—J. G. 

- The best climbers I have found for the 

back of a house in a south aspect are—Arbutus 
procera, Chimonanthes fragrans, Eriobotrya 
japonica, Myrtus communis, and Thea viridis.— 
John N. Lowless. 


609.—Maggots in Mushrooms.— Mush¬ 
room beds made up now are not usually infested 
with maggots. Tne best way to prevent their 
appearance in the summer beds—where they are 
often troublesome—is to place the beds in a cool 
cellar or on the north side of a wall in the open 
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air, where there will be less fluctuation of the 
temperature and moisture of the beds than in 
the ordinary Mushroom house.—E. H. 

610.— Flowers for Graves.— It is really 
useless to sow seed upon a grave at this time of 
the year. In preference plant Daisies, Pansies, 
Violets, Primroses, Polyanthus, Arabis, Aubrie- 
tia. Snowdrops, white and striped Crocus, Ane¬ 
mones nemerosa and appenina (white and blue). 
Phlox Nelsoni, and any simple early blooming 
plants for the spring ; and for the summer, blue 
Lobelias, white and pink Pelargoniums, Fuch¬ 
sias, Echeverias, indeed any plants that are 
comparatively dwarf in height, have pale-col¬ 
oured flowers, and are easily kept within bounds. 
If plants of this kind are out of the question, 
then get in the spring seeds of Nemophila, blue 
Mignonette, Saponaria calabrica, and any dwarf- 
growing hardy annuals, and sow in small patches. 
Graves should be kept very neat and tiay when 
so planted ; nothing can be worse than to dis¬ 
play a showy love, which in a few months lapses 
into cold neglect.—A. 

-The best perennial flowers for present sow¬ 
ing for graves are—Violas, Myosotis, Aubrietias, 
Primroses, Daisy (Beilis perennis), Mimulus, and 
Polyanthus.— John N. Lowless. 

612. — Watercress Beds.— A pond that 
has a running stream passing through it can 
easily be utilised for Watercress culture, and if 
only a portion of the pond is needed for the pur¬ 
pose, some stout stakes driven in to form the 
boundary, and some boards fastened to these, 
wil suffice probably for all time to keep the bed 
within bounds. Fill up the space enclosed to 
within 1 in. or so of the surface of the water 
with soil; dibble in rooted pieces of watercress, 
and leave the plants to themselves for a few 
weeks. From that time forth there will be 
plenty of Watcrcresses, and it will be but neces¬ 
sary that weeds be kept down, and that the 
plants be not allowed to make a wild growth. 
Seed may also be obtained and cast over the 
surface of the soil; but cuttings present the 
quickest method ; the bed should be"at the end 
of the pond from which the overflow passes.— 
A. D. 

613. — Moving Thoms. — Remove the 
Thorns as soon as the leaf drops. If carefully 
done and securely staked to prevent wind-wav¬ 
ing, they will start freely into growth in spring. 
If the soil is dry, water well and cover the sur¬ 
face with rotten manure.—J. G. 

-Thorns are not easy to move, as they are, 

in comparison with many other plants, deficient 
in fibrous roots. Still, if the removal is carefully 
done, success should attend it. As soon as the 
leaves fall, open a good trench all round the 
stems and 4 ft. from them. Then with a fork 
gradually remove all loose soil, saving all the 
roots possible. The trench should be deep 
enough to undermine the roots. When the ball 
has been reduced to a size that can easily be 
moved with whatever tackle is available ; it 
should betaken immediately to its new position, 
the roots spread out carefully in layers, and 
some good loamy soil worked in amongst them, 
and the whole made tolerably firm. The heads 
should be secured in some way, to prevent wind- 
waving till the roots begin to work again. A 
mulching 4 in. or 5 in. thick of manure will be 
very beneficial.—E. H. 

614. —Shrubs for Bank.— The following 
shrubs will probably suit “ Wanderer,” as they 
all grow -well on chalk:—Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
Chinese Juniper, Chinese and Siberian Arbor- 
vitaes, Weeping Birch, Cerasus Kadus (Bird 
Cherry), Laburnums, Thorns, Mountain Ash, 
BerberiB Darwini, Common and Portugal Lau¬ 
rels, Cotoneaster microphylla, Deutzia scabra, 
Euonymus japonicus, Hypericum calycinum, 
Kerria japonica, Leycestcria formosa, Ligustrum 
japonicum (Japanese Privet), Philadelphia 
grandiflorus (Mock Orange), Ribes sangumea, 
Spanish Broom, Spiraea ariaefolia, Laurustinus, 
and German Tamarix.—H. 

615. —Vegetables for North-west 
Aspect. —In summer Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Turnips, Radishes, Cabbages, and Herbs; and 
if the soil was of a light porous nature, Onions, 
Carrots, and Parsnips—with Peas, Broad and 
French Beans, if there is scope enough ; but 
the French Beans should not be planted too 
early. A good deal depends upon the nature of 
the soil. In winter, all the Brassica family, 


such as Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Cabbage, 
Broccoli, and Borecole will succeed.—E. H. 

617 . —How to Plant a Small Garden. 
—I should like to help “Hornsey,” but to go 
fully into the subject would, I fear, take too 
much space ; but however I will try. A 
northern aspect and a clay soil do not furnish 
the best conditions for gardening ; but all men 
must accommodate themselves to their circnin¬ 
stances. I suppose the walls are planted with 
fruit trees, but they must t>e well furnished 
indeed if space cannot be found for the follow¬ 
ing half dozen Tea Roses : Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Niphetos, Marshal Niel, Safrano, Gloire dr 
Dijon, and Souvenir d’un Ami. As the aspect 
is bad and the soil clay, none but very hardy 
plants will be satisfactory. I suppose “Hornsey '' 
is satisfied with his present arrangement of beds 
and borders. In the centred No. 1, furthest 
from the house, I should plant a single plant of 
Bocconia cordata ; in centre of No. 2, Delphin¬ 
ium (Cambridge blue), in No. 3, Tritoma grand is; 
in No. 4, Fuchsia Riccartoni; in No. 5, Hemero- 
callis fulva ; in No. 6, Yucca filamentosa. The 
plants named above, when planted in good soil, 
with room to grow, are very different things to 
what they are when crowded in shrubbery bor¬ 
ders. Round these central plants, and also in 
the borders, I should group some of the follow¬ 
ing, so as to always have flowers in the garden : 
Phloxes, double Pyrethrums, Potentillas (both 
double and single are very showy), Carnations, 
Pinks, Pansies, Violets, Hepaticas, Primroses, 
Polyanthus, Auriculas. Musk, Anemones (espe¬ 
cially japonica, red and white), Asters (Michael¬ 
mas Daisies), Campanulas, Daisies, Hellebores 
(Christmas Roses), Geraniums sanguineuin am I 
striatum, Myosotis dissitiflora, CEnotheras, Rud- 
beckia califomica and others, Spiraeas aruncus, 
venusta, and japonica, Funkias grand (flora and 
others, and Veronica (several species). I dare 
say “Hornsey” has tried H.P. Roses, and if 
they succeed with him, and some of the hardi¬ 
est, such as Jules Margottin, will, I have no 
doubt—he can indulge his fancy in that way 
instead of some of tne things I have named. 
He will also require some bulbs, as no garden is 
complete in spring without their beautiful 
colouring. There is, too, a good deal of l»eauty 
in annuals, and if the seeds are sown thinly, 
and the plants have room enough, their flowers 
are not so short-lived as is commonly supposed. 
In each of the wide spaces of the borders, a 
Ch matis trained to a stake would have a good 
effect, as tending to give variety both in colour¬ 
ing and outline ; and this idea could be worked 
out with some of the newer forms of Ivy. In 
fact, “Hornsey” might, by beginning quietly 
and feeling his way in his selections of plants, 
create a multum in parvo garden that would bo 
highly interesting even though his space is 
limited. Of course Chrysanthemums must be 
grown for autumn blooming. If some of them 
are near the walls, they will escape the autumn 
frosts. When the plants are established, there 
should be no digging so long as things are satis¬ 
factory ; but a top-dressing of manure should 
be given and pointed in with a shortened fork 
every autumn. At other seasons the Dutch hoe 
only should be used to keep a loose friable sur¬ 
face. There are many plants, such as Aubre- 
tias, Arabis, Iberis, Iris, &c., which are most 
desirable to have ; but one cannot notice every¬ 
thing in one short article.—E. H. 

618. — Pruning’ Neglected Fruit 

Trees. —When the leaves fall, go regularly 
over the trees and remove any branches that 
cross each other or that are too thick for the ad¬ 
mission of air amongst them. If the trees are in 
a bad condition it will be better to spread the 
pruning over several years. I do not know 
which is the greatest evil—allowing trees to be 
neglected or to try by severe pruning to remedy 
the neglect all at once. The remedy, like the 
evil, should Ixj applied tentatively. If the 
trees are unfruitful from over-luxuriance, root- 
pruning may be advisable.—H. ^ 

-Thin out all straggling and apparently 

useless branches, and shorten back others that 
have gone out of bounds. In thinning and 
pruning, have also some regard to shape, and 
make the trees look as orderly as possible. Do 
not prune trees that have been neglected too 
severely, as it may result in a reaction of robust 
useless growth. Such trees will require three 
or four years to got them into decent order. 
Cultivate such trees about the roots, fork the 
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soil, keep clean from weeds, and dress with a 
little manure. The roots as well as the heads 
need attention ; when the trees begin to crop, 
all this care will be amply repaid.—A. D. 

619.—Gutting Rose Blooms. —Those 
cutting flowers must exercise their own judg¬ 
ments in this matter as it is impossible to lay 
down any absolute rule. If the plants are 
strong, a couple of eyes cut away with the flower 
can do no harm, rather may do good, as some 
kind of pruning must be resorted to occasionally. 
As to the position of the cut, it is not a matter 
of the least moment, and practised rose growers 
would never dream of troubling about such a 
trivial matter. Advice of this kind from clever 
but nevertheless ignorant amateurs resembles 
that we have heard given, that Gooseberry cut¬ 
tings should be put in wrong end downwards, 
and similar rubbish. In gardening, as in all 
other matters, enquirers w ill often do better to 
exercise their own common sense rather than 
take the advice of persons who are more igno¬ 
rant than themselves.—D. 

-It will not have much effect on the 

trees next year, whether Rose blooms are cut 
above the shoot or with a moderate length of 
stem. Of course a proper and reasonable devel¬ 
opment is necessary for the health of the tree, 
but cutting the Roses with a reasonable amount 
of stem will not prevent this. In cutting or 
pruning Roses it is best to cut to a bud pointing 
outwards, as the centre will always be full 
enough.—H, 

621. — Border Perennials and Hya¬ 
cinths. —Hyacinths a* soon as they have done 
blooming in the pots should be turned out and laid 
in some out-of-the-way corner until the foliage has 
died off, when the bulbs should be lifted, placed 
in paper bags, and kept dry until it is again time 
to plant. The following are useful border peren¬ 
nials : Primroses, Polyanthus, Pansies, yellow 
Alyssum, purple Aubretia, blue and red Hepa- 
ticas. Thrift, Aquilegios, such as californica and 
chrysantha, Anemones appenina and fulgens 
(early), and japonica alba (late), Delphiniums in 
various colours, Phloxes in various colours, 
Michaelmas Daisies, with a few sorts of Lilium?, 
such as Thunber i mim, candidum, longiflorum, 
&c., will make a goo l selection for a mixed bor¬ 
der. Of course this list could be added to greatly, 
but a larger list would perhaps only bewilder.— 
A. D. 

628.—Plants for Spring? Flowering?. 
—Of bulbs get Tulips, double and single, plant¬ 
ing three bulbs in a 5-in. pot; of Hyacinths put 
one each in similar pots; and of Snowdrops, 
Cr )?uses, blue Scillas, put about six bulbs ; also 
white Narcissus, yellow Jonquils, Trileleias, &c. 
Plant these during October. Of seeds sow 
Mignonette, Intermediate Stocks, Petunias, 
Lobelias, Mimulus, and several hardy annuals, 
which can be flowered under glass in pots, or 
be planted out in the open air in the spring. Of 
plants get Spirata japonica, Azaleas, Camellias, 
Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Primulas, both 
tender and hardy, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, Fuch¬ 
sias, and, indeed, any kinds of plants suitable 
for pot culture that will exist in a greenhouse 
emperature during the winter.—A. D. 

622. —Plants for Edgings in Towns. 

—The dwarf Thrift, which may be bought of 
any costermonger in the spring, the woolly¬ 
leaved Stachys lanata, the Houseleek (Semper- 
vivum califomicum) the Wire Grass (Festuca 
viridis), and double white or red Daisies all 
make good permanent edgings for large or small 
gardens, and are easily kept neat and tidy. The 
Thrift flowers prettily in the spring, and when 
that is past the stems die down and disappear. 
The Stachys will throw up tall flower stems in 
the summer, but these should be out out. Daisies 
also bloom freely and prettily for a long time. 
Sulphur in the atmosphere is a terrible agent of 
destruction to plants, and only long experience 
of what plants will live in such a locality will 
enable sound advice to be given.—D. 

633. —Plants for Smoky District.— 
It is most probable that such hardy things as 
carpet Sedums and the Houseleeks or Semper- 
vivums would makegood plants for this purpose. 
In such a case, however, it is well to look about 
and note what plants do thrive in such a district, 
for the reason that by the force of the conditions 
thsy must be of limited numbers. Wallflowers, 
Snapdragons, Thrift, Creeping Jenny, Musk, 


Sweet Williams, a few hardy common Ferns, 
probably some of the Japan Anemones for the 
autumn, Pentstemons, Ac., may do ; but under 
the exceptional position of place and atmosphere 
it is most difficult to recommend suitable plants. 
The carpet Sedums are very nice to give a base 
of greenery. The old Sedum acre blooms a 
brilliant yellow in the summer, and Sedum acre 
aureum is all the winter and spring tipped with 
a golden hue on all the points of the foliage.— 
D. 

638.— Wintering? Dahlias.— It would be 
most unsafe to leave roots of Dahlias in tie 
open ground all the winter; it is equally unsafe 
to lift them and store them in a dry place, as in 
that way the tubers get dried and withered, and 
the roots often die. The most advisable plan is 
to cut the stems down to within 6 in. of the 
ground as soon as the early frosts render it ne¬ 
cessary ; then, if the weather is dry, lift the 
roots at once, shake out all the soil possible, and 
place them where they can gently ctry, but not 
be exposed to cutting winds or frosts. Then 
get a quantity of sifted dry coal or wood ashes 
or dry sand, and placing the Dahlia roots as 
closely together as possible in a shallow box, 
but not one on the other ; shake the ashes or 
sand in all around the roots, and ccvjr the 
crowns, but not the stems ; then place the box 
in an outhouse, or stable, or cellar, out, of cotme, 
protect from sharp frost if it is accessible to the 
roots. The moisture attracted by the dry ma¬ 
terial in which the roots are plunged will suffice 
to keep them fresh and plump until the spring, 
when they should be brought into the light, and 
the plants induced to start into growth, when 
they may be divided as desired.—A. D. 

641. — Insects in a Town Garden.— 
The insect is the black aphis, the same as is 
found so abundantly on Broad Beans just at the 
blooming season. The most efficacious remedy 
—and certainly the safest—is to make strong 
Tobacco water with either Tobacco paper or with 
refuse Tobacco obtained from the manufacturer. 
A couple of ounces should be steeped for an 
hour or longer in a quart of warm water, and 
when ready dip the shoots infected into the 
liquor. Paraffin mixed to the extent of one 
tablespoonful in a quart of water, and kept well 
stirred may also be as efficient, but it is as well 
to experimentalise with this mixture carefully, 
and it found to answer, it will prove at once the 
cheapest and most accessible. It is well to give 
more than one dipping, as this black blight is 
most tenacious of life.—A. 

642. —Failure of Mignonette.— No mat¬ 
ter what price may be paid for seed of Migno¬ 
nette, if the seed be white when purchased, it 
will not germinate as it was gathered before 
ripening. It is only the brown seeds that are 
ripe. Seed for which 2s. 6d. per packet was 
paid should not be sown in the open ground, it 
is too risky, but should be sown in a pan under 
glass and the young plants transplanted ; this is 
the fairest test of the quality ot the seed. We 
treat even our own saved seed in this way as in 
our soil Mignonette comes very badly in the 
open air. Whilst strong plants dibbled out at 
the end of May will come early and make a fine 
mass during the summer. The Mignonette in 
question should be of stout and robust growth, 
spikes of medium length with the flowers run¬ 
ning spirally round the spike. Although that 
feature does not appear in a marked degree, the 
flowers are of a red hue, and perhaps in that 
respect inferior to Parsons’ Giant White Migno¬ 
nette which, if rather more straggling in growth, 
is to our thinking much the nicest for colour. 
The complaint as to quality makes the case look 
as if the stock was not as pure as it might have 
been.—A. D 

647.—Perennials for a Front Gar¬ 
den. —The list given for question 621 will give 
numbers of suitable perennials, to which may be 
added Trollius europeus, Tritoma uvaria, Tii- 
t >nia aurea, double scarlet Lychnis, dwarf and 
tall Saxifrages, Ac. It is too late to sow any 
seeds of hardy plants now ; the most suitable 
time is in the spring Sow then Stocks, Wall¬ 
flowers, Snapdragons, Pentstemons, Polyanthus, 
Pansies, Foxgloves, Columbines, and any thing 
hardy. Plant now bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Scillas ; also get roots 
of Iris in sorts, Dielvtia spectabilis, and clumps 
of Lilies of the Valley, and Spiraea japonica to 
plant at once. It is best to as far as possible 
get plants of things named at once, tilling up the 
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border more fully with the produce of the seeds 
sown in the spring.—A. D. 

Begonias from Seed —Par*.—Seeds of Begonias, 

I if sown in February, will yield plants, if properly treated, 
j which will flower the following autumn. 

i Wintering Lobelias.- - Park. -Cut the plants nearly 
) close to the ground, and when they make fresh growth 
lift them and pot them and keep them in a frame or home 
near the glass where they will be free from frost. 

Weeds v. Slugs.—I have had a new bed made in my 
garden, and the mould is full of Groundsel and other 
weeds, besides which I dig up many grubs. I want the 
bed for a few tall plants and Vegetable Marrow next 
year. How can 1 get rid of the grub by any present 
J operation ?—Richard W. [Well dress the Boil with lime, 

I salt, and soot. Dig it deeply, and leave it rough all 
j winter.] 

Effects of Ivy on Walls.— Can any one answer 
exactly the question whether Ivy growing up a house 
has a tendency to keep the wall damp, or whether it ab¬ 
sorbs the moisture? and how does the Virginian Creeper 
act in the same respect ?—Sanitas [The Ivy un¬ 
doubtedly tends to keep the walls dry by its roots, which 
cling to the wall, absorbing moisture. The Virginian 
Creeper on a wall makes very little difference. ] 

Rose Cuttings— IV. G. G. Two inches is rather 
close for Rose cuttings, but they will be best left alone 
now till spring, when they may be transplanted or 
potted. 

Geraniums in Boxes — W. G. G.— These will keep 
well through the winter if the longest shoots are cut 
back, also the long roots, and placed thickly in boxes. 
Keep the soil rather dry, and give air at all favourable 
opportunities. 

Watering Bulbs in Pots —Do Tulips, Crocuses, 
and Snowdrops, planted in pots, require much or little 
water?— B. B. Watts. [Very little until the pots are 
filled with roots, then water freely, not daily, but when 
the soil is gesting dry give enough to well soak the whole 
to the bottom of the pot ] 

A Sharonitc .—The “ Rose of Sharon ’ is not a Rose; 
its botanical name is Hypericum calycinum. There are 
no double varieties of the German Iris nor pure white 
tall Delphiniums. There is a white Wistaria, but it is 
very seal ce. 

Rose for a Cool House.—I have a plant house 
facing Bouth, but barely sufficient heat to keep out 
frost in winter. Would a Marshal Kiel Rose do in a 
large pot or box placed on the Btage and trained on the 
wall?—E. W. [It would succeed better planted out 
either in a prepared border inside the house or outsid<, 
training the shoots wherever required ; but in a large 
pot or box it would also thrive fairly well.] 

Saving Seeds of Canary Creepers — W. G. G. 
—Gather the pods when they oegin to turn brown and 
spread them in a dry, airy, sunny place till thoroughly 
dry; then place them in paper bags till wonted for 
sowing. 

Planting Hardy Perennials.—If I get some 
hardy perennials from a nursery will it be too late to 
plant ?—Thankful. [Plant at once.] 

Leakage in Hot-water Pipes.—I have put 
some 4-in. pipe together in my conservatory with india- 
rubber rings and filled up the remaining space with 
cement. I allowed the joints a month to dry before I 
let the water in, but although they had all this time I 
find, much to my surprise, that tho joints run. Can any 
of your readers inform me how to stop and make the 
Joint i water tight?— FERN [By keeping the water hot 
for a time the india-rubber rings will swell, and if a little 
dry cement is put where the leakages are they may stop] 

Peach and Nectarine for Outdoor Culti¬ 
vation.—#. D. L.— The best Peach to ripen in August 
and September is Royal George, where it succeeds, and 
the best Nectarine Violette Hative. 

Names of Plants — C. //. Ball —Santoliua viridis. 

It is hardy ; plant it out in good sandy soil.- A. B. G 

—Salvia gplendens.- Rev. S. A. B. ~ 1. Muhlenbeckia 

complex®; 2. Tritonia aurea; 3. Tropteolum tuberosum. 

Questions. 

653.— Yellow Roses.— Can any one recommend a 
few good yellow Roses which will grow out-ofdoors in 

£ laces where such kinds as John Hopper and Gloire do 
•ijon thrive well ?—H. P. C. 

664.— Potatoes for Buckinghamshire —Can 
any one tell me what kinds of Potatoes for a general 
crop are likely to succeed in Buckinghamshire ?—0. A. P. 

655.— Carnations for Winter —What treatment 
is necessary for Carnations in order to get them to 
flower in winter or early in spring? My greenhouse is 
kept at 45° at night, ami from 50" to 60° by day. Would 
it answer for the purpose mimed ?—T. J. 

056.—Sowing Seeds of Christmas Roses.— 
When and how shall I do this?— C. H. Ball. 

657.—Clematis for Flower Beds — I should be 
glad to know the names of two Clematises, to grow to¬ 
gether on a bed, one a spring^aml tne other a summer¬ 
flowering kiud; also the best time to plant them, and 
what supports would be best for them, if they require 
any, or should they be pegged down?—S. M M. 

658.— To Catch Large Flies.—Could any reader 
give a receipt for making fly papers for destroying flies? 
My greenhouse is full of large bluebottles, aud they play 
awful havoc with my Grapes?— Jersey. 

659.—Propagating Hollies and other Trees. 

—Are common Hollies propagated by means of cuttings? 
if so, when is the time for doing it, mid bow is it dono? 
also, are deciduous trees, as the Mountain Ash, Poplar, 
«Scc., propagated by cuttings ?— Ignoramus. 

660.— Cocoa-nut Fibre as Manure —What value 
has Cocoa nut fibre as a manure on clayey soils ?- -Igno¬ 
ramus. 

661 .—Treatment of the Hardy Maiden-hair 
Fern. —What is the proper way to manage Adiantum 
cipillaris veneris through the winter? Ought th: fronds 
to he cut off.—E. W. 
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CSS.—Grapes Cracking.-My Grapes of late have 
cracked very badly. What is the cause and remedy?— 
H. E. 

0(59 — Non-bearing Fruit Trees —I have several 
Pear, Plum, and Cherry trees, which have not borne well 
for some years, although regularly pruned. I think root- 
pruning might be of service, as the roots in many in¬ 
stances show signs of spreading to some distance. When 
is the l>est time and method for this operation ? Is the 
method of exposing the roots during winter good.— 
J. S. C. 

070.— Drain Clearing as Manure,—I have some 
drain clearings consisting of one-fifth fatty matter and 
four-fifths lime Would this be good for manure ? and 
bow long should it be kept before being turned into the 
ground ?—W. M. 
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c<;:i-Foliage Plants for Table Decorations. 
—Kindly give the names of any loliage plants suit- 
able for room decoration, which will thrive in a glass ®ma- 
ment where there can be only a small quantity of soil, 
and state the best kind of rcceptical for the soil. The 
ornament is of clear glass and coruucopia-shapcd.— >. 

663 -Black Fungus on Plum Trees — I have 
several Plum trees covered with a kind of black coating 
on the leaves like soot. What is it ? and how can I get 
rid of it.—J. 

664.— Tricolor Pelargoniums. - Can any one tell 
me whether the present race of tricolor Pelargoniums owe 
their origin to Mrs. Pollock, and how Mrs. Pollock came 
into existence? and what sorts are now considered types 
of excellence or beauty ? I have made an attempt to 


and should have to rely on hardy plants and annua - 
Expense is not of great importance provided a satiaf&etoi. 
result can be secured.—N kmo. 

673. — Paraffin as Manure —I read some day* 
since in one of the Journals that paraffin diluted wit . 
water formed an excellent manure. Can any reach r 
inform me whether it has been found to be useful, an i 
with what proportion of water the paraffin should i«r 
diluted ?-M. E. 

674. — Hyacinths from Offsets,— Would some one 
give me directions ns to the propagation of Hyacinth? 
by means of offsets? - J. H. B. 

673.- Ferns for Window Tray — I have made a 
tray (deep enough to be called a box) according to pat¬ 
tern in Gardening, and purpose filling it with 1 tus, 
and in the centre to plunge a pot of Geranium, Hyacinth, 
or anything else I may have suitable. If I lift a feu- 


frost alwavs, nud heated twice or thrice during the week 
If not, which are tlio best six Ferns for this room?^ 
Thankful. 

676.— How I Grow Cucumbers - Will your con¬ 
tributor “ A. H. L.” in Ills excellent article under the 
aho’ve heading be kind enough to answer the following 
questions, as I think for amateurs liis instructions arc 
scarcely explicit enough. In what aspect is his email 
house and is it a lean-to or span-roof ? Does he make 
up a bed of hot manure? Does he shade or leave it to 
the full action of the sun ? When does he give air ? and, 
lastly, as it is only 41 ft. high how does he manage to 
get inside to syringe the under side of the leaves ? If 
lie will kindly answer these enquires I am sure he will 
accomplish his.deairo to benefit amateurs. —A. K. 

077.— Treatment of Deutzios —Can any one tell 
mo why my Deutzias that blossomed beautifully ln?t> 
year now look dried up and sickly? I left them in th 
pots occasionally watering them. "What has been the 
error in treating them? Should they now have fresh 
earth ?— Ignoramus. 

678. —Profits of Cow Keeping— Will some 
reader experienced in such matters kindly enlighten me 
as to the profits of keeping a cow for milk. I have 
half an acre of Grass land alongside my garden 10 miles 
north of London, and should like to have a cow if its 
cost would be balanced by Hie milk obtained. W hat I 
should like to know are (1) The cost to keep per annum 
beyond the Grass I have (2) The average yield of milk. 
(3) What risk, if any, there is to reduce tlie profits, (ri 
The best breed to have, its probable price, and the tun* 
of year to commence the experiment.— Francois. 

679 . —Passion Flower for House — Which 
the best kind of Passion Flower for a house fronting 
south-west? when is the time to plant it? and what kin-1 
of soil does it require?— H. S. 

680. — Aquatic Spiders. -Do silver a qnatic spiders 

' ‘ and do they eat the spawn of Planorla- 


require feeding, 
snails.— S. M. i»l. 


A Useful Palm (Rhapis Flabellifonnis). 
—This, as our illustration suggests, is one of 
those plants that are indispensable in conserva¬ 
tories ; for ornamenting the margins of water 
nothing could be more appropriate. It is fond of 
water, and will stand mere rough usage in the 
way of transplanting than any other Palm. For 
vases in rooms, it is admirably adapted, and it is 
exceedingly useful in the flower garden. As a 
general decorative plant it has this advantage, 
that it never grows larger than from 8 ft. to 
10 ft. in height, and it can be increased by divi- 
* " In this operation make a 


A useful Palm (Itaphis flabelliforniis) for the greenhouse, room, or garden, 3 ft. to 4 ft. high. 


trace the variety, and can find only Mrs. Pollock as an 
original.-W.M. 

665. —Holes in the Leaves of Plants.-I note 
in nearly every case the leaves of various plants in the 
garden are perforated, some of the holes being a con¬ 
siderable Bize. What is tho cause and preventative?— 
S. L 

666. —Ivy for Walls —now and when should I 
plant small leaved Ivy ? nnd what is the best kind for 
covering a wall most speedily?—?. S. W, 

667. —Planting 1 out Camellias — I am about to 
plant out a large Camellia from a pot which it has out¬ 
grown to a small prepared bed in a greenhouse. What 
size and depth should the border be ? and what soil should 
be used? The plant is about 4 ft. high.—A Subscriber. 


671. — Temperature of Greenhouse. — What 
temperature Is required for a greenhouse containing 
Geraniums, Fuohsias, Vesbenas, Pansies, and such like 
plants.—W. M. 

672. — Plants for Sloping t Banks.—I have a 
border 20 yards long by 5 ft. wide adjoining the road. 
This road having bgcn considerably raised, a retaining 


sions of the roots. — 
clean cut, and place the young plants m a hot¬ 
bed until they have got established, b rotn tlfb 
plant arc made the smart little rattan canes 
which one often sees in shop windows, part of 
the root being formed into a knob or head ; they 
are very hard and strong, and when polished 
nearly black.—J. C. 

Why Burn Gas?-Chappuis' 

Daylight. - Factory, 69, Fleet Street. 
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THE BEST FLOWER ROOTS. 



Autumn 

Catalogue 


IS NOW READY, 

AND MAT RE IIAB 

GRATIS <Sc POST FREE 

ON APPLICATION. 

STTTTOZEsrS’ 

FORCING BULBS 

FOR EARLY PLANTING. 


Ea-rly White Roman Hyacinths, 

Fine white blossoms, deliciously fragrant, 

3s. per dozen, 21s. per 100. 

Early Double Roman Narcissus, 

2s. 0d. per dozen. 

Early Paper-White Narcissus, 

2s. 6d. per dozen. 


CLAY’S FERTILIZER 

OR 

IPL^ISTT FOOD, 

FOR 

Conservatory, Kitchen Garden, and Farm. 

The BEST ARTIFICIAL MANURE, 
a’i.1 the only one largely used by growers for Covcnt 
Garden Market. 

2-lb. pa ket, T-; J-cwt., 7/Q; $-cwt., 12/0; l-cwt.,20/- 
Full particulars and testimonials on application. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

CLAY Sc LEYESLEY, 
174, High Street, Homerton, E. 


“ECONOMIC " Hot-water Apparatus. 


For Heating Greenhouses, 
Conservatories, Oftices, and other small Buildings. 
Complete from £.3 3s. 



Trice List on application. 

SAMUEL DIFLOCK, 

Uot-icater Apparatus Works, 

_107. Upper Thames Street, E C._ 

By Royal Letters Patent. 

AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Gd. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 60, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd., EastBrixtor.: 


Sutton & Sons, 

The Queen's Seedsmen, 

/ RIEi^A-IDXIISr Gr_ 

T C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

•7 . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covcnt Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


FYRCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

V_7 in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchitis at 50 per cent. Ies3 than usually 
charged. Send for List of PriceB or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready f .»r making up — Alfred Grant <fc Co., 
Steam Works, 39j, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


Cottage Gardening. 

BYT EL HOBDAY. 

Price la. 0d. 

N this book it is* sought to give concise 

instructions as to the best modes of cultivating the 
vari®us products sought for in the smaller class of gar¬ 
dens. The enjoyment to he derived from a garden by no 
means depends on its size. Many persons find more 
pleasure in cultivating with their own hands a small 
garden than can possibly be enjoyed by those who leave 
their gardens to others. A garden need not be large to 
afford a great variety of edible products; and, ns for 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saying of the 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, long the manager of the Times 
newspaper, that “the best displays of ‘bedding out' in 
large places did not equal in beauty the simple flowers in 
a cottage garden." The writer lias endeavoured to 
develop still further this purer taste in the cottage 
garden; tu select among fini s and vegetables the very 
best and most productive kinds only; and, generally, to 
bring the information on all the subjects of which thj 
book treats down to the time of issue. 


AS SIMPLE AS A B C.—Instanta- 

neors copies of letters, <tc., taken by the newly- 
nvented HEKTOGRAP1I. Complete 10s. (instructions 
post free).—E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 303, High 
flolborn, W.C. N A -Samples of Tann's celebrated paper 
collars sent for 6d. 


Rev. E. J. Silverton’s Remarkable 
Remedies. 

A LL SUFFERERS from DEAFNESS, 

TT NOISES in the EARS, &c., as well as those suffer¬ 
ing from INDIGESTION and general BROKEN-DOWN 
Ut.ALTH, should at once send to the Rev. E. J. SILVER- 
TON, B.M., Albert House, Park Street, Nottingham, for 
nis “ HEALTH ADVOCATE." which will be sent free. 
“Urial Cure for Deafness, in boxes at 2s. 9d. and 11s., of 
all Chemists 

njSHUBST COMPOUND.—Used by 

La . many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and ot her blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
irutt trees, lias outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
ft na 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

(M0C0A-NUT fibre refuse, 

T V, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 30s. 
•hint Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack, 5 sacks 25s., 
P mr 45s., or 30s. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half- 
‘°n, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
G«ani, p eat Mould, ntl( j Mould—Is. per bushel. 

■ pnagnum Moss—8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
“•SMYTn, 10. Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


London: The Garden Office. 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Alpine Flowers 

FOR 

ENGLISH GARDENS. 

By WILLIAM ROBINSON, F. L. S. 

With numerous Illustrations. Price 12s. 



Specimen of Illustrations. 


“People w-ho profess to love beautiful Alpine plants, 
and suppose that a pile of rubbish of any Bort and in any 
shape is worthy to be called a rockery, w ill modify their 
opinion after an hour's enjoyment of this entertaining 
volume. When they have mastered the principles, the 
second part will be found of inestimable value for refer¬ 
ence, and they will in due time agree with us that, in 
giving this elegant volume to the British public, the 
author has added most sul«tantially to our round of rural 
pleasures, and established a claim for personal regard in 
every tasteful British home."— Gardener's Magazine. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.; Tub 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., and through all Gooksellcrs. 


T IIE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations of all the finer plants used for this purpose. 
By W. Robinson, Editor of The Garden. Price 7s. 0d 
The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covcnt 
arden, London, W.C. 


CHEAPER ISSUE, 

With upwards of 350 Illustrations. 

THE 

PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. 

Considered in relation to the Wants of other Cities and 
of Uublic and Private Gardens. 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


CONTENTS. 

Bois de Boulogne—Tare Monceau—Garden of Plants— 
Parc des Buttes Chaumont—Louvre, Tuileries, Elysiie— 
Luxembourg -Vincennes—Squares, Avenues, Boulevards 
—Trees for Cities Public Nurseries — Cemeteries--Ivy in 
Paris—Gardens of Versailles—Winter Gardens—Private 
Gardens—School of Horticulture Cordon System of 
Fruit-growing—Paradise, Doucin, and Crab Stocks—Notes 
on Fruit Gardens—Peach Gardens—Fig Culture—Fruit 
Culture, How to Improve—Appliances—Market Gardens 
— Asparagus Culture— Salads in Paris— VegetaMes of 
Paris Market—Mushroom Culture In Caves — Flower, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Markets, &c. 


Times. 

“ For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
or instructive book than this." 


Athenceum. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects of which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to vi -itors, but to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole than straugers." 

Saturday Review. 

“A clearly and cleverly written work, thoroughly 

illustrated. The author is not bitten by any 

Gallic mania, but retains the keen love of nature, which 
is the safest and truest instinct of the horticulturist. 
Such is the energy, enthusiasm, and persuasiveness, that 
we quite expect to hear of his chapter on Parisian under¬ 
ground mushroom culture (to which we must be content 
to refer our readers for n novel and genuine sensation) 
stimulating British enterprise to turn to account our 
used-up mines and caverns." 

Court Circular. 

11 This is n l>ook that we recommend not only to people 
about to visit Paris, but to owners of conservatories 
Vineries, fruit gardens, nursery gardens, Ac., as it is full 
of information on every possible subject connected with 
plants, fruit, vegetables, and trees.” 

Gardeners' Chronicle. 

“ In conclusion, wo hardly know of a better mode of 
answering tlie author’s inquiry of ‘ How are we to im¬ 
prove ? ’ than by placing his book in the hands of every 
gardener in the kingdom ; and where employers are 
liberal, or even worldly wise, doubtless this will be 
speedily done.” 


Gardeners' Magazine. 

“ Paris is the best known of any city in the world, and 
lia 3 been described a thousand times, but this book 
contains quite a new and fresh revelation of its rural 
aspects and the results of its municipal economy. Its 
object is evidently to institute comparisons, and to 
establish conclusions with the strictest impartiality." 


WORKS ON THE GARDEN , dec. 


The Art of Grafting and Budding. 

By Charles Baltet. With Illustrations; extra 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. Cd. 

Garden Receipts. Edited by Charles 

Quin. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

Cottage Gardening ; or Flowers, 

Fruits, and Vegetables for Small Gardens. By E. 
Hobday. Extra fcap. 8vo, Is. Gd. 

The Market and Kitchen Garden. 

By Contributors to The Garden. Crown 8vo, 
4s. Cd. 

Hardy Flowers : with Descriptions 

of upwards of 1300 of the most Ornamental Species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, 

By \V. Robinson, F.L.S., Founder and Editor of The 
Garden. Third and cheaper editiou. Crown 8vo, 
4s. Gd. 


Macmillan & Co., London. 
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E. G. HENDERSON & SON’S 

BULB & HERBACEOUS 
CATALOGUE 

jL Is now ready for distribution, and will 
$>y " 1)0 sent on application. 

_ 

Pine-apple Nursery, Maida 
Vale. Liondor, W. 

MUSHROOM SPAWN. - 

( VSP.ORX & SONS call the attention of 

Mushroom Grower4 to the speciality they make of 
t!»e abo/e. TlnirSpiwn never fails to Rive satisfaction. 
For testimonials, see Catalogue of Bulbs, which will bo 
forwarded on application. 

Price 5s. per Bushel. 

TIIE FULHAM NURSERIES, LONDON, S.W. 

The process is easy and in- 1 
teresting. Ribbons, silks, 
ITTTriQrCM’Q feathers, scarfs, lace, 
v || G LtoWIN O braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 

.our or shawls can easily be 

dyed in a few minutes in a 
D in, pail of water. 

J U D SON’S DYES, 

Twenty-four Colours, arc 
at homo T\ I ES. sold by all chemists, every- 

II where, price 6d. per buttle. 

... Be sure and get 

Wlth JUDSON’S DYES. 

I No more Poisonous Violet Powder 


Do 


TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN the nursery and at the toilet. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping. &c. Of all Chemists, Cd. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO.. Makers, IP, Wigmore 
_Str ~e f , IiOTvion. _ 


Early White Roman Hyacinths. 

EXTRA FINE SELECTED BULBS. 

2/0 per doz , 18/- per 100. 

G eneral bulb catalogue, 

with instructions for cultivation, will be for¬ 
warded on application. 

OSBORNT & SOUSES, 
The Fulham Nurseries, London, S. W 1 

rpEA and NOISETTE ROSES in pots, 

X for planting out during spring and summer, or for 
conservatory decoration all the year round ; also new 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ROSES in pots. The above are 
a special feature in our Nurseries, audour stock is one of 
the largest, finest, and healthiest in the country. Write 
for a pot Rose List to EWING <fc CO., The Royal Norfolk 
Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 

CHOICE DUTCH BULBS and 50 

SPRING-FLOWERING and BORDER PLANTS, 
in 20 splendid varieties, for Conservatory, Window, and 
Garden Decoration, free to any address for 3s., half 
Is. 9d.—Stamps or P.O.O. to S. Burton, Florist, Lough¬ 
borough. 

W ANTED, GERANIUM CUTTINGS 

in quantity, popular sorts.—Lowest price to 
“ W. S.,” 41, Cochrane Street, St. John’s Wood. 


Aquaria. 

1> KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

At. Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctually ntteuded to. ) ontederia 
crassipes as illustrated iu Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Dog Plants. 

1 rUECTlUCAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

I J MIOTOGRAPHIO APPARATUS for Amateurs 
a:id the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, new ed.,1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations. - Dale & Cram rton, 4 , Little Britain, E.C. 


By post 2d. extra. 


H O RTICU LT IT R AL GLASS. —Boote 

Millson. Lead and Glass Merchants, G4, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates._ 

Can be used without half suffocating the 
operator. 

rpEBBS’ universal 

A Fi: MI GATOR.—For the suc¬ 

cessful cultivation of plants under 
glass no greenhouse is perfect with¬ 
out one. Price 3s. and 4s. Gd. (pack¬ 
ing extra). FLANAGAN & SON, 
Seedsmen, 93, Cheapside, Tondon, 
E.C. ; and wholesale of CORRY A- 
KEcisTcar o ouud usrr SOPER, Shad Thames, London, E.C 
Retail of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers. 



EVERY REQUISITE 

For GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, or 
CONSERVATORY, 

-A-T LOWEST PEICES. 
Send for Detailed Lists. 



Oj 


Cox's Quay, Lower Thames Street, 

LOZNTZDOISr. 


ECONOMIC HOT-WATEE APPARATUS. 


No 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast piper, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 . 
feet 4-inch piping-- i 
£4 12s. 0d. 



We guarantee th< 
perfect working o 
these Apparatuses 
being of the simples 
f orm the'* cannotg-e 
out of order. Wil 
burn through th< 
night without atten 
tion, and are exceed 
- - ingiy economical anc 
effective. 


For larger sizes sie ILLUSTRATED PRICE LI ST,.free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 
DUTCH H’LO'WEK BOOTS. 



B. S. WILLIAMS 

BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE 1IAS RECEIVED HIS ANNUAL IMPORTATION OF 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS. CROCUS, NARCISSUS 

and oilier BULBOl S ROOTS, in fine condition. Early Orders are respectfully solicited. J 

V CATALOGUES containing a Select List of the above are now ready; also of New Plants, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, &c. t gratis and post free to all applicants. 

VICTORIA & PARADISE NURSERIES, UPPER HOLLOWAY, N. 


DICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.E.S., 

Seed Merchants and Horticultural Decorators, 

128-0, HIGH HOL BQRN, W.C. 

Amateurs’ Collections of Bulbs, 5s., 10s. 6d. 

» » of Sefds, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 

for autumn sowing. 

State if for indoor or outdoor use.—Cash i nth (rder only. 
Everyone possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower roots. Greenhouses. Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferns, Garden 
Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Deeorations, Fern Cases,’Window 
Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticul¬ 
tural Requisite. Gratis and post free. 

128-9, HIGH HOLBORN, W.O. 


GREENH0U8E—8 ft. by 4 ft. 0 in. 



Floor and Stage complete, 
£13 Ok. Od. 


GAR I IBAsTAv C> 

Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 6d. ; post free, 8d. 

Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER—The best way 
in all cases v, here it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders he given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once- 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of .Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


t&r SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and other s 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can ouly procure the paper regularly 
th ough the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
A cording to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the follow ¬ 
ing lates :— 

Per Year . 6s. 6d. 

Per Half-Year. 3s. 3d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, Dd. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office ) 


riease to send we GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


for One Year, commencing 


for which I enclose 


for Cs. Cd. 


Name _ 

Ada rets 


Date 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
TifOMas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand. 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to—“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 


Printed and Publish! 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


TO OUR READERS. 

We have had so many letters expressing 
the satisfaction of our subscribers as to the 


Our weekly issue is now larger than that 
of the whole of the horticultural press of 
the United Kingdom combined. 


of a reproduction of a beautiful drawing, by 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, of the two finest Roses 
raised in our own time—La France and 



founding and character of this journal, that I In the autumn we propose to publish a 
we feel sure that everyone interested in it coloured plate to form the frontispiece of the 
will be glad to hear.^ its great success. J first volume of Gardening. It will consist 

Digitized by Cjt OOQ 1C 


MardchalNiel—and with which we think out 
readers will be pleased. A complete index 
to the first volume will also be published. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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WINDOW GARDEN & AQUARIUM 
COMBINED. 

Our front page illustration represents a 
view of a plant case and aquarium com¬ 
bined, reproduced from a photograph sent 
to us by a correspondent, who explains its 
construction as follows :—“The photograph 
is that of a window Fernery and aquarium 
combined, which I have constructed open to 
the room. The sides of the case are glazed 
with green cathedral glass, by which a very 
vivid green is imparted to the foliage with¬ 
out unduly lessening the light in the room 
or interfering with the growth of the plants, 
at the same time rendering it more orna¬ 
mental A fountain plays in the centre, 
with a semi-circular row of jets beneath ; 
two very fine jets also play on to the water 
at a sharp angle, and with considerable 
force, the intention being to oxygenate the 
water for the benefit of the fish, &c., which 
seem to thrive capitally under these eondi- 



Outside Sketch of Plant Case. 

A, Supply Pipe. JB, Waste Pipe. 

tions. The design is somewhat different 
from any I have seen, and the mode of con¬ 
struction inexpensive and effective, cork 
bark and wiro being the principal items. 
The dimensions are, inside from back to 
front 3 ft. 6 in., and 4 ft. across, the height 
that of the window, about 7 ft. A zinc 
pan with a glass front holds the water. The 
upper sashes are raised by means of a rope 
and pulley outside, which, however, could 
be placed inside if desired; the front sashes 
are also made to slide open if required. A 
piece of J-in. compo piping attached to the 
cistern supplies the water power. The whole 
case is supported by a couple of iron brackets 
let into the brickwork outside. The pan 
holding the, watei: is 10 in. deep, with 
pockets, i.c. t sides and ends for earth; the 
glass front is cemented into a water-bar 
with white and red lead, and is of sufficient 
height to prevent the water splashing over 
into the room. The whole of the zinc sides 
were smeared over with Roman cement, and 
selected pieces of slag and melted glass 
were, with the same kind of cement, at¬ 
tached to the whole surface; the rockwork 
in the water is made in the same way. A 
waste-pipe, movable at pleasure, for empty¬ 
ing the pan is hidden behind some of it, 
and the pipes leading to the fountain-jets 
are hidden in a similar manner. The Ferns 
grown in the case consist of several varie¬ 
ties of Maiden-hairs, Blechnums, Male 
Ferns, the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia), 
and Ribbon Ferns. I have also Club 
Mosses (Selaginellas), Stonecrop, and Musk, 
and a couple of Palms. The fish are club, 
dace, and gold and silver fish. The water 
plants are mainly Anacharis and the Cape 
Pondweed (Aponogeton distachyon), and 


anything that I may collect during a ram¬ 
ble likely to be suitable. The bottom of 
the tank is covered with shingle about 1 in. 
deep.”—E. Dunmore.” 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

What would many of our homes be without 
flowers ? Dull, cheerless, and gloomy, and be¬ 
reft of one of their principal adornments. That 
plants have a charm, is evidenced by the careful 
way in which they are watched and tended even 
in cottagers windows, where they are frequently 
crowded together in such a way as to almost shut 
out the light. When will our architects so de¬ 
sign the buildings in which we live that we may 
have a few plants, which under such circum¬ 
stances would be a real pleasure to behold ? The 
extra cost of, say a bay window to a house would 
not be much, and the amount of enjoyment 
which it would afford is beyond measure. It 
may be asked, what can any one without a glass 
structure do to keep up a supply of flowers ? to 
which enquiry I reply, he might do a great deal, 
as there arc many plants that up to near the 
time at which they come into bloom succeed 
best out of doors, where they not only come 
shorter jointed and stocky, but are more florifer- 
ous when placed under cover. Take Fuchsias 
and Pelargoniums, for instance, which if grown 
in windows become one-sided and drawm, but 
which, if placed in suitable spots, the one in par¬ 
tial shade under the friendly shelter of a wall and 
the other in full sun, are always sturdier and 
finer than they are in any other position. Be¬ 
sides these two, there arc hosts of other plants 
that may be raised from seed aunually or kept 
as bulbs, and for winter there are plenty of 
hardy subjects that are quite equal in appear¬ 
ance to tender exotics. It will be a help to 
many perhaps if I enumerate some and give a 
few particulars as to the way they should be 
managed, but the chief point at starting is not 
to attempt too much, as it is more satisfactory 
to grow a few well than to havo a quantity in¬ 
ferior as regards merit. 

The great disadvantage unddr which many 
labour is not having suitable soil, and yet it is 
astonishing what results may be attained with 
even street scrapings, especially if in collecting 
them they are largely mixed with the droppings 
from horses, which, containing, as they do, so 
much vegetable matter, help greatly in keeping 
the whole open and porous. All that is neces¬ 
sary to make the compost perfect and suitable 
for most plants arc a few rodules of turfy loam 
and peat, both of which may be obtained at any 
nursery at a moderate rate of cost. The mis¬ 
takes generally made by inexperienced cultiva¬ 
tors in potting plants are not using sufficient 
drainage, and filling the pots too full of soil, but 
a more frequent complaint perhaps than either 
is the quantity of water which they give and 
the way they allow them to stand in it and 
drown. More plants are injured and lost in this 
way than in any other, as it not only soddens 
the earth, but causes the roots to decay. Some 
will stand it and enjoy it, but they arc only the 
few, such as the well-: ;nown Calla cetliiopica and 
Mimulus, both of which are half aquatic in cha¬ 
racter. The drainage then being such an im¬ 
portant matter for the others, the first prelimi¬ 
nary to potting is to carry that part of it out pro¬ 
perly, which is best done by first placing an 
oyster shell over the hole, and covering it to a 
depth of \ in. or so with small cinders or char¬ 
coal. These will afford a ready outlet for the 
water, and if the pots do stand in the little that 
drains through at this time of year it will not be 
productive of any great harm. In winter, how¬ 
ever, it should be poured aw'ay, or taken out of 
the saucers by means of a coarse piece of sponge, 
which dipped in, soon absorbs the whole with¬ 
out moving the plants. The common enquiry 
amongst amateurs is how often shall I water ? 
which leads one to suppose that they expect 
plants require water with the same regularity as 
we do our meals ; but instead of this there are 
so many varying circumstances connected with 
the weather and the varying state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, that no set time can be stated. The 
amount of leafage, too, that a plant has, and the 
body of soil its roots are in, havo much to do 
with the quantity of moisture it will take up, 
and the instructions therefore in regard to this 
matter must be general. There is one thing of 
great importance, which is, when water is given 


it should be in sufficient quantity to wet the 
entire ball, instead of being administered in 
driblets, as is too generally done. A good test 
of a plant’s condition is to try the weight, or rap 
the pot, which if dry will ring, owing to the 
shrinkage of soil from its side ; bnt if wet the 
sound will be heavy and laden. An experienced 
person, and one accustomed to look after the 
same plants, soon knows at a glance whether 
they want water or not, and until the necessary 
knowledge is gained it is better to err on the safe 
side than overdo them with water. S. D. 


A Good Basket Plant.— I have a 
large basket hanging in my porch, open to the 
south, which is always pretty, although it is 
several years since it was filled. The principal 
object is a plant of the Japanese Golden Honey¬ 
suckle (Lonicera aurea reticulata), which lungs 
down in a most graceful manner. Associated 
with it arc a few plants of a Fern named Pteris 
serrulata, Oak-leaf and scarlet Geraniums, and 
a quantity of the wild blue Veronica or Speed¬ 
well ; these form a combination superior, both 
in effect and endurance, to the choicest hothouse 
climbers.—J. G. 


MY EXPERIENCE IN A TOWN GARDEN. 
Gardening in town is attended with so many 
difficulties as compared with gardening in the 
country, that, perhaps, the experience of one 
whose garden lies within about three miles of 
St. Paul’s, southwards, may be useful to some of 
the readers of Gardening Illustrated. 

Treatment of the Soil.— Many persons 
seem to content themselves with just stirring 
the surface of the soil so as to make it look tidy, 
whereas if they were to work it to the depth of 
about 2 ft., they would find their plants grow 
all the better for it. My plan is to trench the 
beds about every second year. This is done as 
follows :—I mark out a piece across the bed 
about 2^ ft. wide, and dig out the earth a spade 
deep, removing it to the end of the bed where I 
intend to finish. I then fork up the second spit 
well. Having done this, another 2 h ft. is marked 
off, the top spit dug up and thrown forward on 
to the first space dug, and the second spit again 
forked, and so on until we come to the end of 
the bed, when the earth taken from the first 
24 ft. marked off is thrown into the hist. Stable 
manure is then spread, about 4 in. or C in. deep, 
over the surface, and dug in one spade deep. 
This, I think, is best performed in the autumn 
after the flowers are cleared off, and the more 
rotten the manure the better. Many, perhaps, 
like myself, have to take all manure through the 
houscandso take as little as they can. Toavoidthis 
I have tried patent manures ; but, so far as my 
experience goes, they are not nearly equal to 
that from the stable. Standcn’s patent manure 
is as good as most I think ; and guano used in a 
liquid form at the rate of \ oz. to a gallon, has 
been found very beneficial, giving it to the plants 
once or twice a week. This year I have tried 
Amie’s chemical manure, but its effects on ray 
lants have not been so good as those produced 
y stable manure. 

Edgings for Beds.— With regard to edg¬ 
ings for beds, Box undoubtedly looks the best, 
but I have used Thrift, which looks very neat, 
and presents a very pretty appearance while in 
bloom. It may be laid now or may be left until 
next March or April. The way to lay it is this: 
—First dig out a narrow trench round the edge 
of the bed, then divide the Thrift into small 
pieces, and lay them in the trench, so as to form 
a line. Having done this, draw the earth to 
the roots, and tread the ground moderately finm 
If you have not enough Thrift to make a line 
of it, you may plant the pieces about 3 in. apart, 
and they will meet in the course of a year. 

The beds now being ready, I will mention 
the plants which I have attempted to grow'. 

Annuals.— These come first, as most ama¬ 
teurs grow them to begin with. V ell, these 
seem to do very well in town, and last a long 
time in bloom if all dead flowers are kept regn* 
larly cut off. My plan has been to go round the 
garden every morning with a pair of gardening 
scissors, and cut off every bloom which shows 
signs of fading. Such annuals as Caffiops 18 ’ 
Convolvulus (major and minor), Eschscholtaa, 
Sweet Peas, Lupins, Mignonette, English Alan- 
golds, and Nasturtiums may be sown where they 
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are to remain, taking care, however, to thin 
them out sufficiently, so as to allow each plant 
to develop itself properly. Asters do very well 
in town, but require more care than the former. 

I sow mine in pots about the beginning of April, 
and put them in a small frame. When they are 
about 2 in. high, I plant them out in the beds. 
The Parony-flowered Asters are the best, I 
fancy. Care should be taken to get good seed, 
or good blooms can hardly be expected. The 
Ten-Week Stock also flourishes protty well, 
and should be treated in a similar manner to 
Asters. French Marigolds arc also very pretty, 
and may be used if tne smell of the leaves is 
not objected to, and they continue to flower 
until the frost takes them off. 

Biennials and Perennials.— Among 
these the Wallflower, Sweet William (Dianthus 
barbatus), Evening Primrose ((Enothcra), Sca- 
biosa, and Lupinus, do very well, the last-named 
especially. The Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus) also 
does very w*ell and gives but little trouble. 
Peonies and Violets I have tried, but could not 
succeed with either. The Violets settled the 
matter by dying, and the Peonies threw up a 
few leaves every year, but not a sign of a bloom. 
The Lily of the Valley does very well after it 
lias become established, and increases rapidly. 
We must not forget the old-fashioned Snap¬ 
dragon (Antirrhinum) for that grows first-rate 
in our smoky atmosphere, and presents us with 
a fine lot of flowers of various colours. Pan¬ 
sies, too, will do pretty well, although the 
blooms seem to come small. I sowed the seed 
the first year, and the plants did not in conse¬ 
quence bloom until late. Lastautumn (about Octo¬ 
ber) I put in five dozen cuttings in a box and 
laced them in a frame. The cuttings were 
ardly 1 in. apart. About March this year I 
transplanted them into other boxes about 2 in. 
apart, anil put them out in the beds about the 
middle of April. They have been in constant 
bloom from that time till now. 

Tritoma Uvaria.— The Red-hot Poker 
Plant (Tritoma Uvaria), which one sees so often 
in the parks now-a-days, is very easily culti¬ 
vated. I believe the plants do better for a good 
dressing of manure every winter or spring. 
They can be divided after blooming and then re¬ 
planted. It is well, however, to let them attain 
a good size, as a large tuft of leaves and a dozen 
or more blooms look better than a small plant 
with a couple of flower-stalks. Every one 
knows pretty well to what extent Geraniums 
will do in town, as the parks supply plenty of 
evidence with regard to that. 

Calceolarias flourish remarkably, although 
occasionally a lot seem to die off in the parks. I 
seem to be more fortunate in this respect. Anv 
one who has a little frame may easily keep a stock 
through the winter. I keep mine in a frame 
about 2 ft. long by 1^ ft. wide. I only put in 
about two dozen as that is as many as I care for. 
Now is the time to propagate. Place the frame 
on one of the beds or borders, make the ground 
inside rather fine by the addition of a little 
sand, and then plant the cuttings, which should 
be about 2 in. long, all over the frame. The 
distance from cutting to cutting should be about 
2 in. They should be kept close for about a 
fortnight, and air may then be admitted. My 
plan is to put a piece of wood about £ in. thick 
at the back of the frame, and take no further 
notice of them. If they should get frosted 
syringe them with cold water and cover them 
up till they have thaw’ed. About the beginning 
of March every other one may be taken up and 
potted or moved into another frame, while those 
that are left may remain until the last week in 
April, when all should be planted out- To make 
them bushy the point of each shoot should be 
pinched out about a month before they are 
planted out. 

Fuchsias do very well planted out, and 
produce a quantity of bloom. Standard Fuch¬ 
sias look best, as the flowers can be seen better. 
I pot mine up about October, place them in a 
comer of my bed-room till March, then cut 
them into shape and bring them to the window, 
planting them out about the third week in May. 

The Chrysanthemum.— This does very 
well; indeed, I believe it is considered the best 
flower for towns, and the Chrysanthemum Show 
at the Temple Gardena shows that this flower 
can be as well grown in the heart of the City as 
anywhere else. 
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Dahlias are flowers which present us with 
a fine lot of bloom in the autumn, and seem to 
stand smoke remarkably well. The tubers can 
be kept in any dry place free from frost. A 
frame is almost needed to start them in the 
spring ; but this does not seem to be absolutely 
necessary, for I knew some one who used to 
put them in a basket with moist soil, keep them 
in a cupboard next to the fire until the tubers 
had shoots about 3 in. long, and then the 
plants and basket were put out in the sun on 
tine days until the shoots had turned green, and 
the cold nights had disappeared, when they were 
planted out finally, and bloomed early. The 
tubers were put in the basket about March. 

British Ferns grow first rate in a shady 
place. I brought about twenty from the West 
of England some years ago, and they are still 
doing well, many of the fronds being more than 
2 ft. in length. 

Carnations are lovely flowers, and should 
be grown by all. The old Clove I like as much 
as any, its flowers are so rich in colour and smell 
most delightfully. This and several other Car¬ 
nations I have grown for years, having at one 
time had a root about a yard across with 100 
flowers expanded at one time. To propagate 
them, the old plants should be layered about 
the end of July or beginning of August. The 
shoots should have the leaves removed from the 
part to be buried in the soil, be then cut half¬ 
way though upwards under the third joint, and 
pegged in the soil. They will be well rooted 
in about six weeks, when they may be taken off 
and planted in another part of the garden. I 
have grown most of mine from cuttings which 
I have had given me. These I have cut under 
the third joint, and then slit them up to the 
middle of the bottom joint. Then they have 
been put into pots and placed in a frame. 

I find it useless to plant out such things as 
Forget-me-nots and Silene in the beds in autumn 
to bloom in spring. I raised a fine lot of these 
plants a few years back, and after the summer 
plants were cleared off, I planted the beds with 
Forget-me-nots, edging them with Silene. Not 
a single plant remained in the spring, although 
they were very healthy w hen put out. 

Roses. —Every one would perhaps like to 
grow Roses, but it is very disappointing work 
in town. I have obtained good loam, mixed 
crushed bones and rotten manure with it, and 
planted my Rose trees in it, but to no purpose. 
Gloire de Dijon, Duke of Edinburgh, Jules 
Lefevre, and several others gave a fair amount 
of bloom the first year they were planted, con¬ 
tinued a miserable existence until the third 
year, and then departed or got so bad that they 
had to lie despatched. Aim<5e Vibert, a Noisette 
Rose, does very well, and I have had some 
blooms off cf John Hopper for the last three 
years. The Maiden’s-blush, common Cabbage, 
and Amadis (a Boursalt) have also given some 
blooms, but other plants would reward us better 
for our trouble. 

Gladioli. —I have grown these for the past 
few years, and they have well repaid the labour 
bestowed upon them. Such fine stalks of bloom 
with so little trouble. The bulbs should be 
planted in good ground about April and taken 
up when the leaves turn yellow\ They can be 
kept in boxes or paper bags in any dry place. 

Liliums. —I have managed to grow L. aura- 
turn and L. lancifolium. If any one advises 
you to plant them in the open ground, all I can 
say is don’t if your garden is near a town. The 
tubs in which I had mine were going rotten, so 
after reading one or two articles on the subject 
I planted mine in the garden. I wish I had not. 
L. auratum had nine blooms on it that autumn, 
it had two on it after being in the open ground 
all the winter. The lancifoliums fared rather 
better, but not so well by any means as they 
did in boxes. Of course I took them up after 
one season’s experience. The auratums have 
scarcely recovered yet, and it was two years ago 
this autumn that I tried them in the open 
ground. I put six of the lancifoliums in a 
fair sized box after taking them up from the 
ground; they bore twenty-four blooms last 
year. I put the box in the summer-house last 
winter with out disturbing the bulbs, and brought 
them out when they had shot an inch or two. 
This year I had eighty-seven blooms on them. 
I have watered them twice a week with weak 
guano water. I quite believe that these Liliums 


do well in the open ground in some places, but 
my garden evidently does not suit them. 

Shrubs and Creepers that have done 
well with me are the Virginian Creeper, Clematis 
Jackmanni, Ivy, Jasminum officinale (the com¬ 
mon Jasmine) Jasminum nudiflorum (blooms in 
winter), yellow ; Jasminum revolutum, a yellow 
variety which blooms in summer, and Passiflora 
ccerulea (the blue Passion-flower). I have tried 
the Honeysuckle, but did not succeed witli it. 
The flowering Currant (Ribes) does very well, 
and Daphne mezereum, a pretty little shrub, 
which blooms between January and March, also 
does well. 

Fruit and Vegetables.— As regards 
fruit, Currants and Gooseberries do fairly well, 
but Raspberries, Apples, Pears, Plums and 
Strawberries have been almost failures. Vege¬ 
tables, such as Potatoes, Parsnips, Radishes, 
and Lettuces have done fairly well. Marrows, 
Scarlet Runners, and Rhubarb very well; while 
Cabbages wero generally eaten up by cater¬ 
pillars before they were fit to cut. S. D. S. 


How to Catch Mice. —Those are easily 
trapi>cd with Peas first soaked and grown from 
a £ in. to ^ in., and then threaded, two being 
allotted to each trap, left 1 in. apart on the 
thread, so as to afford room for the mice to put 
their mouths to and bite asunder the thread. 
This is cut in lengths of 10 in., a knot being tied 
at eace end and pulled into two slit sticks, which 
are run into the ground to hold up the Peas. 



Currant shoots or Raspberry canes, cut into 1 ft. 
lengths, may be used for this purpose, placed 
conveniently for the mouse to get at and nibble 
the thread asunder. On this rests one end of a 
brick, the other being on the ground, as shown 
in the accompanying woodcut, and when the 
thread is gnawed in two the brick falls on the 
mouse and kills it. Hundreds of such traps may 
be set in the course of a day. They are the most 
simple, inexpensive, and surest mouse-catchers 
ever yet invented. A piece of slate should bo 
placed on the ground for the brick to fall on. 

Uses of Soot in the Garden.— Soot 
is valuable for the ammonia which it contains, 
and also for its power of re-absorbing ammonia. 
The creosote it contains is valuable as an insect 
destroyer, and as a fertiliser of all garden crops. 
If the soil is dry a little common household salt 
may be mixed with soot. Lime and soot should 
never be mixed together; lime destroys the 
ammonia. Soot that has been steeped in water 
for two or three days is as good a fertiliser as 
hor3e-hoof parings for house plants, and increases 
the vi vidness of the bloom of flowers in the open air. 
Soot and salt in connection with compost—one 
quart of salt to six quarts of soot—is an excel¬ 
lent fertilizer for Asparagus, Onions, Cabbages, 
&c. Two bushels of compost makes a heavy 
dressing for each square rod of ground, to be 
worked into the surface of the soil. 

Uses for Wood Ashes.—A question 
was inserted some little time back as to what 
use might be made of wood ashes. These con¬ 
tain (in proportion to the hardness of the wood) 

? >tasli, and, from experiments conducted by 
rofesBor Ville for the late Emperor Napoleon 
III., it appears that potash is the special manure 
for leguminous plants, as are nitrates for cereals, 
and phosphates for roots.— Mklampus. 

To Destroy Slugs in Gardens.— I use 

bran, as recommended in Gardening, placing it 
in small heaps (about a tablcspoonful) about 3 ft. 
apart. My sporting time is early morning (be¬ 
fore breakfast) and evening, and I cut the slugs 
in two with a knife. I can safely say that with 
twopenny worth of* bran, dotted down on 
rockery and heavy soil border, say under 
30 yards, I have killed considerably over 1C00 
in a fcw r days, and still they come, but much 
smaller in size. I consider about 100 a fair 
day’s work.—H. L. S. 
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Destroying Snails, &o.—The instruc¬ 
tions given in Gardening Illustrated for 
destroying snails, slugs, &c., have been most 
successful. The gathering of these pests at the 
bran heap might be compared to a picture of a 
South African pool at midnight. But cannot 
something be suggested which, if mingled with 
their supper, would render their immediate re¬ 
moval or destruction unnecessary, for it is a 
mistake to think that they will remain till 
morning to be swept away ?—R. C. S. 


Vases of Flowers for Tables.— If you 
go into any shop where vases for flowers are 
sold, it is quite the exception to meet with a 
form that, when furnished with flowers or foli¬ 
age, will not obscure the view across the dinner- 
table. All the greater, consequently, is the plea¬ 
sure to a collector of these articles when he 
meets with such a form as that depicted in the 
accompanying engraving. The artist has repre¬ 
sented four little vases, surrounding the large 



Vace of Flowers and Ferns frr the Table. 

glass globe, which contains clear water. In that, 
however, he has erred, for the centre-piece is 
only made in two Bizes, of which the larger has 
live little vases, and the smaller size only three. 
In each, these little vases are placed at such a 
Eeight that, when filled, they present no inter¬ 
ruption to Bight or conversation.—W. T. 


VEGETABLES. 


Storing Beet-root.— Frost is most injur¬ 
ious to Beet-roots, which should, therefore be 
dug up by the end of October,, or provision 
should be made for protecting them in the 
ground, in the event of severe weather setting 
in ; this latter mode, though it entails the great¬ 
est amount of labour, is really the best way of 

f ireserving the full flavour of the root. Stable 
itter hay-bands, or Bracken (Ptcris aquilina) will 
effectually protect Beet, but of course, where 
neatness is studied rather than utility, this man¬ 
ner of protection should not he thought of ; in 
that case the roots, should be dug up at the 
time mentioned above, and “ clamped^’ in the 
same way as Potatoes ; or they may be layered 
in dry soil or sand, in a cool shed—but it must 
be really cool, or they will start into growth, 
and the flavour will become deteriorated. When 
lifted, the tops should not be cut but screwed 
off, and the roots should not be injured more 
than can be helped, as injury to them induces 
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decay. Before cooking, the roots should be well 
w ashed, but not peeled or scraped or in any way 
bruised, for if such be the case, much of the 
saccharine matter escapes during the boiling. To 
this process preference is generally given, and 
this mode of cooking doubtless renders Beet 
most agreeable to the generality of palates ; 
though some prefer to bake it, by which inode 
a deeper colour of flesh is ensured, and a firmer 
texture, and where these are desired, or the roots 
are much bruised, baking should be the plan 
adopted.—W. W. 

Heeling*m Broccoli. —As regards the 
heeling-in or layering of Broccoli, there has been 
much dispute : many growers think it a great 
advantage, whilst others think it at least 
unecessary. That it has merits and demerits 
there can be no doubt, but as a rule private 
growers are in favour of the practice of layering ; 
their objects being, firstly to check growth, as 
they believe that disturbing a considerable por¬ 
tion of the roots has the effect of hardening and 
solidifying the whole plant, and of enabling it 
better to withstand severe weather ; secondly, to 
lace the plants in such a position that the sun, 
uring alternate frost and thaw, will not get to 
the hearts, os these suffer more from frost in the 
night after being thawed by the sun in the day 
than w r hen continuously frozen. For this reason 
the heads are laid so as to face the north or west. 
To accomplish this, if the row’s run east and 
west, they commence on the north side of the 
first row T , and take out a spit of soil just the 
width of the spade, so as to form a trench with¬ 
in 2 in. or 3 in. of the stems of the plants, lay¬ 
ing the soil, as the work proceeds, on the side 
away from the row*. This necessarily removes 
the soil from the roots, no more of which is bro¬ 
ken off than can be avoided. All the plants in 
the row are then regularly bent over, until their 
heads re3t on the ridge of soil taken out of the 
trench. When this is done commence with the 
next row, taking the soil out so as to form a 
similar trench, and laying it in a ridge upon the 
stems of the row of plants bent over, so as to 
cover them right up to their bottom leaves ; and 
in this way, proceed until the whole is completed. 
If the rows stand north and south, the work is 
begun on the west side. By this process as, will 
be seen, all the roots on one side of each row- 
and a portion of those on the other, are consider¬ 
ably disturbed, whicli causes the leaves to flags 
good deal for a w’eek or two, and has thus the 
desired effect in checking grow’th. The larger 
and more vigorous the plants, the greater the 
supposed necessity for thus preparing them for 
winter. In light soils where they can be got up 
without much mutilation of the roots, should it 
be desirable to prepare the ground for some 
other crop before the Broccoli is off in spring, 
they may be taken up altogether and laid in 
some more convenient place, lifting them, as far 
as possible, with all their roots intact. Where 
time can be spared, we believe this to be a good 
system, as we have frequently noticed that 
where Broccoli is properly managed in this way, 
it is only during exceptionally severe winters 
that it gets destroyed, and the drier the land is 
the more frost the plants w’ill bear without in¬ 
jury. The length of time during which this 
vegetable affords a succession, at a period of the 
year when there does not exist much variety, 
makes it worth while to do all that is possible to 
preserve it. 

Protecting. —When Broccoli comes into 
use in too large quantities at a time, and a blank 
in the supply is likely to occur, some of the 
plants may be taken up, and placed in an open 
shed in which there is a fair amount of light and 
air, some ordinary soil may be put into it, and 
the plants, the heads of which shall have at¬ 
tained a usable size, may be placed in the soil— 
but not too thickly, or the leaves will turn yel¬ 
low and injure the heads. If this be done in suc¬ 
cession as the plants form heads, there will al¬ 
ways be on hand a supply of Broccoli. Frames 
or pits are of course better than a shed in which 
to keep them, but these are generally required 
for other purposes. The practice of taking up 
Broccoli in autumn when nearly fit for use, ana 
hanging them head downwards in a shed or other 
building, is not good; for, although they will 
keep for a time in that way, they get tough and 
inferior compared with those that have had their 
roots in moist soil.—H. 

Brooooli in Winter. —To enable winter 
Broccoli to resist severe frost, it is an excel¬ 


lent plan to lift them partially with the spade 
and fay them down with their heads to the 
north. The check they receive in this way 
causes some change in the tissues, which en¬ 
ables the plants to resist severe frost. The 
lifting should be done before growth has en¬ 
tirely ceased.—J. S. W. 

Storing Carrots. —In October, before the 
frosts occur, and on a fine day, tike up the 
crop, cut the leaves £ in. from the top, clear the 
roots from soil, and store them at once in a cold 
shed or cellar ; there arrange them in tiers, 
Bpreading between each a layer of sand or dry 
soil, up to the height of 3 ft., the length being 
determined by the quantity of roots ; two boards 
will secure the ends of the pile. By this means the 
roots can be easily and often examined, aud 
those that are decayed removed. On the first 
symptoms of vegetation appearing, pull down 
the pile and build it again, aud this method will 
enable the Carrots to be kept in a good state as 
late as possible. Another method.—In opcu 
ground, in a dry place, remove the soil to the 
depth of l ft., trench the bottom, adding some 
sand if possible ; plant the roots vertically close 
to each other, and protect them from frost and 
from wet. The objection to this plan is, that 
decay cannot be attentively watched, and vege¬ 
tation is much more liable to be excited, to pre¬ 
vent which the roots must be lifted and again 
buried. Heaps should be avoided in the case of 
garden varieties.—S. 

Spinach Beet. —I find this one of the 
most useful and hardy vegetables in the garden. 
I sow it early in April, and thin the plants 
out to 18 in. apart each way. The midrib oi 
the stalk is most excellent cooked like sea- 
kale, and the leaves chopped fine are equal to 
the best Spinach. It stands any amount of 
frost, but bolts to seed in spring, so that fresh 
sowings are necessary every year. It only re¬ 
quires to be more widely known to make it 
form part of the regular stock of every vege¬ 
table garden.— Shepherd’s Bush. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


AUTUMN TREATMENT OF PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

Large flowering Pelargoniums generally are 
holding on much longer than usual, owing, no 
doubt, to the late spring and the cold and moist 
summer, with so little of sun heat. September 
is the mouth, however, when the plants, cut 
down early, are in ordinary seasons sufficiently 
broken into growth to be ready for repotting. 
After the plants have done blooming, the usual 
plan is to place them out-of-doors to ripen their 
wood, laying them on their sides if necessary, in 
order to facilitate this. When the wood is ripe, 
and fit for making into cuttings, the plants arc 
cut back hard to the old wood, and suffered to 
break into growth to the extent of $ in. or so, 
when they are ready for repotting. In the act 
of repotting, cultivators make a practice of 
shaking out the soil from the roots, and then 
cutting hack the long, hard, spreading roots, 
leaving all those of a fine, fibry character ; the 
plants are then repotted into a smaller-sized pot 
than that they w'ere turned out of, the great 
point being to get as rapid root action as pos¬ 
sible, so that no check occurs to the growth of 
the branches. A pot just large enough to take 
the roots will be sufficient for the first repotting. 
In the act of potting it is very important to w <3l 
drain the pots ; the,importance of this i* its re¬ 
lation to the show Pelargonium can hardly be 
over-estimated. When the plants are repotted, 
they require to be kept close for a few* days, 
watering carefully at first, and increasing the 
supply if demanded by the state of the weather, 
when the plants begin to make fresh roots. 

Soil is a matter of some importance, and an 
excellent compost can be made up of rich fibrous 
loam, well decomposed stable manure, sonic good 
leaf-mould, and aDOut half-a-pint of rough lied- 
fordshire sand to a bushel of the compost. Some 
cultivators of Pelargoniums adopt tne practice 
of storing up for use a quantity of the loam just 
described and stable manure, either putting it in 
a heap in layers or mixing it up together, aud 
leaving it for a year before it is used. 

When the plants that have been repotted 
show signs of growing, a slight sprinkling over¬ 
head in favourable weather will be of advantage. 
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and plenty of light and air should be given when 
they can be afforded without harm to the plants. 
It is the usual practice to stop the shoots when 
they have grown to the length of 2 in. or 3 in., 
doing this about November. If a batch of plants 
are wanted for specimens to flower in May they 
should be shifted early in November into 9-in. 
pots, and not be stopped any more. Any grower 
having a collection of fifty or so varieties can so 
arrange his plants, if he has the necessary glass 
accomodation, as to secure a succession of bloom 
all through the summer by repotting late and by 
judicious stopping. In the nurseries where a 
large stock of show Pelargoniums has to be pro¬ 
vided the months of August and September are 
busy ones, as the work of propagation has then 
to be pushed on with energy. Some spent hot¬ 
beds are frequently utilised for the early cut¬ 
tings, and these are put into a good light, sandy 
soil in lines, and kept shaded from the sun, 
when they soon make root. The later cuttings 
are put into store pots, and placed in a small, 
close house, or on the shelves of the Pelargo¬ 
nium house. As the cuttings root and show signs 
of growth they are potted off into 3-in. pots, and 
the strongest into 4^-in. pots for sale. 

As plants can be had in the nurseries in the 
autumn, I append a list of thirty varieties that 
would make a rare collection. Some of them 
are new this year, but the price will no doubt by 
this time have become somewhat reduced. The 
following come under this heading : Arthur, 
Bertie, Crusader, Diana, Dictator, Fortitude, 
Illuminator, and Silvio. A list of older varie¬ 
ties, but which also includes a few nearly new, 
may consist of Ambassador, Amethyst, Aurora, 
Bertha, Claribel, a fine old white variety; 
Dauntless, Despot, Eurydice, Evelyn, Invin¬ 
cible, Jubilee, Lilian, Lord of the Isles, Mag¬ 
nificent, Negress, of such a hue of dark maroon 
as to be almost black ; Omar Pacha, Patroness, 
Prince Rupert, Prince of Prussia, a very old 
white-flowered variety that yet remains a great 
favourite with many ; Sapph Chieftain, Sultana, 
and Viscount. This list can be extended almost 
indefinitely, but the foregoing selection is a 
fairly comprehensive one. R. D. 


LACHENALIAS, AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. 


These bulbous rooted plants grow best in a 
greenhouse or cold frame, throwing up stout 
spikes of yellow, green, orange, and vermilion- 
coloured flowers, along with fresh glossy green, 
or elegantly mottled leaves. After flowering, 
Lachenalias should be watered regularly until 
the foliage shows signs of dying off, by turning 
yellow at the tips, -when moisture at the root 
may be gradually withheld, and the bulbs 
allowed to become only just moist, when they 
may he stored in a cool airy place until wanted 
for potting. They may be potted at any time 
from July to October, according .to the season 
they are required in flower. The best compost 
is one composed of sandy-loam, peat, and well- 
decomposed manure. The pots should be tho¬ 
roughly well drained, and three or four bulbs 
may be placed in each so as to form nice little 
bushy plants. 

As Basket Plants. —Grown in this way 
the Lachenalias are most useful and attractive. 
The baskets should be round in shape, made of 
wire, lined with Moss, and filled with good soil. 
The bulbs should then be planted at equal dis¬ 
tances apart in the Moss all over the baskets, 
and when in flower they will form large balls of 
brilliant blossoms and deep green leaves. The 
bulbs should be taken out yearly ; the baskets 
being refilled with fresh soil and planted again. 
Abundance of water is necessary after the plants 
commence to grow, and this can best be sup¬ 
plied by immersing the baskets wholly in a tank. 
Grown in the manntr just described Lachena- 
lias thrive amazingly, and are seen to better ad¬ 
vantage than when grown in any other way, 
whilst for hanging either in windows, porches, 
or conservatories, they are both useful and at¬ 
tractive. The accompanying illustration shows 
a basket of L. pundula as grown in Messrs. 
Veitch’8 Nursery at Chelsea. 


Varieties. —L. lcteola. —This is a very 
beautiful variety. It generally blooms in March 
or April, and bears a stout spike of bright yel¬ 
low flowers the outer petals being about half 
the length of the inner ones and slightly tipped 
with green. The leaves are oblong, lance-shaped 
and of a deep glossy green colour. 
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L. orchioides. —The foliage of this plant 
is something like the last, but heavily blotched 
with purplish-brown. This is a very variable 
plant, bearing white and lemon-yellow flowers 
on a stout glaucous stem, which is blotched like 
the foliage. It flowers about the same time as 
the last mentioned species. 

L. pexdula. —The true plant is very distinct. 
Its foliage is very robust, the breadth being 
about one third the length, and of a clear deep 
green colour. The flower spike is very stout, 
about one-third longer than the leaves when 
fully developed, and faintly blotched with 
brown. 

L. quadricolor. —This species has pendulous 
glossy green leaves, one being an inch or two lon¬ 
ger than the other, deeply channelled, and bears 
its flowers in slender spikes. The flowers are 
brightly coloured, the outer petals being much 
the shortest, and of an orange-red tipped with 
green. The inner petals are bright yellow tipped 
with soft purple. Flowers freely from January to 
March. There is a variety of this species hav¬ 
ing crimson tipped flowers and blotched foliage, 
besides being much stronger in its habit of 
growth. It blooms at the same time as the 
last. 

L. tricolor. —This species has lance-shaped, 
spreading foliage, spotted or blotched with 
brown or faint purple. The flowers are of a 
faint yellow, tinged with green ; bright orange 


the surface soil is required, will be much better 
carried out now than later on, as when they are 
put in out-of-the-way places where many are 
compelled to accomodate them, the re-potting 
and consequent disturbance of the roots get de¬ 
ferred until fibres are being made, when much 
injury is done. All the kinds that form young 
bulbs on the lower part of the flower stem that 
is under the soil, but above the principal bulbs, 
should be gone over now with a view to remove 
these, whether the main roots require potting or 
not, as if the young bulbs are allowed to remain, 
the pots, in a single season get so crowded that 
the soil is not capable of sustaining the flowering 
bulbs in the way they require. Different 
growers use different descriptions of soil for 
them. I have found strong loam with a little 
admixture of leaf-mould, rotten manure, and 
sand to grow all the strong-growing kinds 
stouter, and so to enable them to produce a 
greater number of flowers than peat, and also to 
induce them to increase faster. The weaker- 
rooting, less free-growing kinds peat seems to 
suit best. Attention as to re-potting soon after 
the tops have decayed is particularly advisable 
in the case of bulbs that have only this summer 
made their first growth after being imported. 
These, especially L. auratum, frequently make 
growth and sometimes even produce a flower or 
two, at the same time forming little or no roots. 
Bulbs of this description very seldom live be¬ 



Basket of Lachenalia pendula, as grown in Messrs. Veitch’s Nursery at Chelsea. 


when in bud. It flowers at the same time as L. 
quadricolor, and deserves general cultivation. 

F. W. 


Autumn-struck Fuchsias.— It is not 

yet too late to propagate any of the varieties of 
Fuchsia which it may be desirablo to increase 
for next season’s display. If potted off into 
small pots before winter sets in, and kept grow¬ 
ing gently in a light airy position and interme¬ 
diate temperature, they will be healthy little 
bushes early in spring, fit for potting and grow¬ 
ing on quickly if specimens arc desired, or for 
flowering in a small state in medium-sized pots 
for the decoration of the conservatory, or for 
general indoor decoration. Any not required for 
early flowering will do well during the summer 
months, set out-of-doors in a sheltered position, 
and kept well supplied with water and weak 
liquid manure ; all blooms should be picked off: 
them closely until within a month of the time 
when they are required in flower, when they 
will make a fine autumnal display. Fuchsias 
possess such a graceful habit of growth, that the 
less training they got the better ; one central 
stake to support the leader, and pinching any 
shoot that may be outgrowing its neighbours, 
are all that is needed, and whether as border 
plants, single specimens on turf, or as pillar 
plants or in pots under glass, they arc subjects 
that always well repay any attention that may 
be bestowed on them.—J. G. 

Lilies. —Many of the late-flow'ering varieties 
have been unusually late this season, scarcely 
having time to mature their leaves properly. As 
they die down whatever potting or renewal of 


yond the first season, and they are usually such 
as have begun to push roots after arriving in 
this country previous to being potted, and the 
young tender fibres being injured before or at 
the time of potting died right back, when 
through inability in the bulbs to push more 
roots, there was nothing to support them, the 
shoot growth they made, generally being the 
exhaustive and last efforts the plants were able 
to make. I should advise all who purchase im¬ 
ported Lilies, and this species in particular, to 
get and immediately pot them as soon as the first 
importations arrive, as with these, so far as my 
own experience and observation go, I have seen 
by far the most satisfactory results. Another 
matter I would impress upon young cultivators 
is the absolute necessity for using small pots ; 
even in the case of established plants, that is, 
those which have been grown in the country 
some time, it frequently happens that they are 
over-potted. 

Double Primulas. —These are not nearly 
so much grown as the single varieties, which, to 
some extent, may be accounted for by their much 
less showy character and liability to damp off 
unless somewhat differently treated from the 
single kinds, but where the flowers are needed for 
cutting, the advantages are very much in favour 
of the double ones, as they do not drop nearly so 
quick. Where a little more warmth can be given 
them all through the winter, little difficulty will 
be found with them. Nothing answers so well 
as a small pit or house where they can be kept 
to themselves, or in company with Cyclamens 
that are wanted to flower early, kept near the 
light with a moderate admission of air ou fine 
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clays and a night temperature of from 45° to 
50’; damp will not give much trouble, and the 
plants will keep on thriving, making double the 
progress possible in ordinary greenhouse warmth. 
Such persistant flowerers are they that the 
smallest examples keep on blooming, but where 
the plants are not wanted until later on, the 
flowers should be picked out as soon as formed, 
which will much accelerate their attaining size. 
Weak manure water will be found of great use 
to them. 

Calceolaria Golden Gem.— We grow 
this Calceolaria largely ; it has been most effec¬ 
tive during the whole season and has been quite 
free from the disease which in some seasons 
■works such havoc with Calceolarias. It is dwarf 
and sturdy in habit and a free and continuous 
bloomer. We winter our plants of it in cold 
frames, so that they never get any artificial heat 
and they are certainly preferable to those drawn 
up in heated glass houses. We insert the cut¬ 
tings in October and cover with glass lights, 
keeping them close until they are rooted, after 
which they are exposed on all favourable occa¬ 
sions and well covered with litter during frost. 
—J. G. 


Woodlice in Gardens. —These are ex¬ 
ceedingly troublesome when they exist in large 
quantities. They seem to equally enjoy a juicy 
I’each or Melon, a nice fresh Mushroom, the 
roots of an orchid, or the most putrid animal or 
vegetable matter, if in a sufficiently dry state. 
Where they exist in large numbers in the Orchid 
house they do great damage by eating the 
young feeding points of the roots, especially of 
I u h kinds that require to be kept dry when not in 
active growth, but which, nevertheless, make a 
good deal of roots during that season. If the 
wood-lice are numerous at this time, they will 
destroy almost every root that is made on the sur¬ 
face of the pots, rendering the growth which fol¬ 
lows small and weak. They are extremely partial 
to horse-droppings in a half-dry state; where they 
exist in quantities, a number of 10-in. or 12-in. 
pots may be kept, filled with droopings, and 
placed amongst the plants, near the pipes, or 
wherever they congregate. If these are taken 
out and emptied once a week, the insects des¬ 
troyed, and more droppings put in, they may be 
soon reduced in number, so as to be incapable of 
much harm. Sweet Apples or Potatoes, scooped 
hollow and placed upon the pots will attract 
them ; if these are looked over every day, con¬ 
siderable numbers of the insects will be found 
underneath. Melon-frames and pits are their 
favourite haunts especially the latter, if the 
brick-work is out of order, affording them 
means to secrete themselves. In the winter 
whilst the pits are empty, paint up all defects in 
the mortar, lime-wash and remove all old soil or 
other material in which they can find shelter ; 
and, as soon as the young plants are started, 
commence placing traps for them at once—do 
not wait untill they exist in large numbers. It is 
the delay in taking means for their destruction 
until the place is swarming with them which 
renders them capable of so much mischief. No¬ 
thing is better than boiled Potatoes cut in two, 
the pieces put simply in small flower pots, and 
over these a little dry Moss. If the traps are 
examined once a day, the insects will be pre¬ 
vented from ever existing in sufficient numbers 
to do harm. In the Mushroom-house they are a 
very great nuisance, for here everything exists 
congenial to their taste—warmth, food, and 
material in which to lodge. If they exist in 
great numbers, boiling water poured down the 
sides of the beds up to the wall will destroy all 
it comes in contact with. The small pots with 
the Potato baits can be used with advantage ; 
but here as with the Melons, taking time by the 
forelock in destroying them, before they exist in 
numbers sufficient to do much harm, is the right 
way. They sometimes are a source of annoy¬ 
ance on the Peach-wall, by eating holes in the 
ripe fruit; it is not the quantity they eat, but 
the number of fruit they disfigure. Here they 
exist where the mortar in the joints is defec¬ 
tive, and more especially under the coping, 
where they meet with suitable lodgings. The 
best remedy is keeping the walls well painted, 
so as not to .allow them any place to secrete 
themselves ; without this they cannot exist, for 
all the soft-billed birds, such as rebins and 
hedge-sparrerws, devour them eagerly if they can 
get at them.—T. B. 


Earth Pits. —The object of a cold pit is to 
get heat from the earth below and to shut out 
the cold above. The degree of heat thus ob¬ 
tained will vary with the shape. A broad sash, 
for instance, which rests on the top of the 
ground, with the sides of the frame considerably 
exposed, and where the warmth of the earth 
comes up only from the bottom of the shallow 
space, will afford only partial protection and 
may be employed to cover half-hardy plants. 
In fig. 1, while the glass is much less exposed 
to the sweep of winds by being nearer the 
earth’s surface, and the sides of the frame are 
banked up and protected, there is three times 
the warmth derived from the earth from the 
two sides as well as the bottom. To this style 
of pit, the drawings of which we take from 
the “Albany Cultivator,” may well be given 
the name of earth-pit. By covering the glass 
sufficiently with mats, &c., in severe weather, 



Earth Tit covered with Glass. 


such a pit as this will preserve plants from great 
cold, rig. 2 represents a good pit, so arranged 
that the attendant may enter through a door at 
the end and pass the whole length by the sunk 
walk. This walk will afford a valuable supply 



Glass-covered Earth rit with Sunk rath. 


of warmth from the earth at the sides and 
bottom. Such a pit may be from 10 ft. to 12 
ft. "\vide, and of any desired length. One of the 
first requisites of a pit is perfect drainage. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Oct. 13. —Sowing Mustard and Cress. Put¬ 
ting in Calceolaria cuttings. Tying up Lettuces 
and covering up Endive to blanch. Turning 
manure for Mushrooms. Getting manure and 
leaves together for making hot-beds. Gathering 
the last of the Tomatoes and hanging them up 
in glasshouses to ripen ; gathering also Glou 
Morcjeau and Knight’s Monarch Pears. 

Oct. 14. —Potting Echeverias : also old plants 
of Tom Thumb and Indian yellow Pelargoniums. 
Thinning Mignonette in pots. Looking over Cauli¬ 
flowers and turning down leaves where required 
to protect the heads from frost. Hoeing among 
all l.ate planted Cabbage, Endive, and Lettuce. 
Stacking away Carrots and Beetroot. 

Oct. 15. —Looking over cuttings of bedding 
plants, taking off the tops ■where required, re¬ 
moving dead leaves. Earthing up Celery when 
the soil is dry and in workable condition. Cut¬ 
ting back the heads of Yews, Laurels, and other 
shrubs w’here beginning to overhang each other. 
Gathering Easter Pippin and Lamb Abbey Pear- 
main Apples. 

Oct. 16. —Putting incuttings of Pentstemons 
and Antirrhinums. Clearing off flow T er borders, 
and getting them ready for spring-flowering 
plants. Filling up all pits and frames as they 
become empty with Lettuces and Endive. Mak¬ 
ing another Mushroom bed. Gathering last of 


Vegetable Marrow’s and clearing aw'ay the 
plants. 

Oct. 17. —Potting various kinds of Pelar¬ 
goniums. Planting spring-flow'ering plants of 
the following sorts, viz., Red and Yellow Wall¬ 
flowers, Red and White Daisies, Iberis, Myosotis, 
Alyssum saxatile, Pansies, Nemophilas, Sapo- 
narias, and Silenes. Fumigating Cucumbers. 
Clearing off Late Peas, and stacking away the 
best of the sticks for another year. Gathering 
Uvcdale’s St. Germain and Catillac Pears. 

Oct. 18. —Potting Hyacinths, Narcissi, and 
Tulips. Getting cuttings of some of the ten- 
dercst plants into warm quarters. Looking over 
Grapes in bottles, and putting more water in 
such as require it. 

Flower Garden. 

Fern Houses. —Ferns, in their present 
state, are in the best condition to bear a good 
application of Tobacco smoke, which ought to be 
repeated sufficiently often to destroy Thrips and 
other insects as soon as they come to life. Re¬ 
move all dead or unsightly fronds. See that the 
drainage of all plants in pots or tubs is in good 
order. Ferns are water-loving plants, and it 
sometimes happens that the quantity of water 
they receive has the effect of choking the drain¬ 
age, more especially if w'orms have got posses¬ 
sion of the soil. If the water when applied docs 
not run away freely, it is an indication that the 
drainage is defective. Where such is the case 
it must be remedied at once, or the roots w r iil 
perish. 

Azaleas. —Late-blooming plants should by 
this time have thoroughly matured their w'ood, 
and should have abundance of air night and day, 
only closing the house when there is danger of 
frost. Any plants that are suffering from want 
of more pot room may yet be potted, but great 
care must be taken to make the soil equally firm 
as the ball of the plant, and the watering of such 
plants through the winter must be done carefully, 
as, if the new* soil gets too w T et, the roots will 
not enter it. 

Conservatory. —There is no better time 
than the present for giving the inside of con¬ 
servatories a thorough cleaning, as this can be 
done now before many things are brought in for 
the winter season. A general cleansing of this 
description has the double advantage of much 
improving the appearance of the house and also 
is conducive to the health of the plants, through 
the greater amount of light that it secures. As 
the plants are returned to their places let each 
be W’cll cleaned, as well as the pots and tubs or 
boxes they occupy, an operation w'hich gives an 
air of order and cleanliness that goes a long way 
to compensate for a less display of flower than 
earlier in the season. 

Auriculas. —In the south of England it is 
necessary to grow' Auricuhas in a shady position 
under a north wall or high close hedge, with tho 
back of the frames placed against them. Even 
in such a position, at midsummer the plants 
almost get too much sun, and require to be 
shaded in the afternoon from, say, half-past one 
to between four and five o’clock. Early in Au¬ 
gust shading becomes unnecessary, ami by the 
first or second week in October, or earlier if the 
w'eather should be dull and wet, the frames 
must be removed to an open position, in which 
they will be exposed to the full effects of 
sun and air. It is difficult to keep the plants 
free from green fly during summer ; fumigating 
with Tobacco smoke is injurious to the young 
leaves, and it requires great patience to brush 
the fly off with small camel’s-hair brushes ; by 
the middle of October the leaves are able to 
resist the effects of Tobacco smoke strong enough 
to kill the insects. See that the plants are 
cleared from decaying leaves and weeds when 
they are removed, and that the ground where 
the frames are to stan€ is saturated with lime- 
water, in order to kill slugs and worms. Slugs 
are a great pest to Auricula cultivators, and at 
this season they arc very troublesome ; if there 
he any in the frames they must be looked for at 
night with a lamp. 

Carnations and Picotees.— Growers 
of these are now busy removing layers from 
their plants and potting them. This may be 
done any time during October, but it is not 
desirable that it should be done earlier, as the 
plants when potted very early do not succeed 
well during winter. It is well, too, for growers in 
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different districts to be acquainted with one 
another, as a change of plants from north to 
south, or from south to north, is beneficial to 
the plants, and this change is made most advan¬ 
tageously now. No time must now be lost in 
obtaining any new sorts which it may be in¬ 
tended to purchase. The plants are much more 
easily removed now, and they do not experience 
any check to growth at this season. They stand 
the winter best if no manure is mixed with 
the soil at the time of potting up the layers. 
A good compost consists of turfy loam broken 
up fine four parts, leaf-mould one part, and 
sharp sand one part. When potted plunge the 
ots in some dry light material in cold frames. 
r se 3-in. pots for one plant, and 5-in. pots for 
two plants. 

Polyanthuses. —The treatment which 
these require is nearly akin to that of Auriculas, 
except that it is not usual to grow Polyanthuses 
in pots all the year round. They are turned out of 
their pots after they have flowered, and planted 
in rich soil in a part of the garden not too much 
exposed to the sun. A good time to lift and pot 
them is in August or September, but many pre¬ 
fer not to disturb them until October. Seed¬ 
lings that were sown in July or August ought 
now to be pricked out from the seed pots ; from 
twelve to eighteen plants may be potted into a 
5-in. or G-in. pot. Polyanthuses require a rather 
heavier soil than Auriculas, and this is obtained 
by using leas leaf-mould and sand in its compo¬ 
sition. 

Dahlias.—Where these are cut down by 
fro i, it will be necessary to dig up the roots 
after cutting over the stem about 1 ft. above the 
ground. The stems sometimes contain water, 
which should bo allowed to drain out by turning 
them upside down, and they may remain in that 
I>osition for a whole day out-of-doors if the 
weather be favourable. When the roots are 
dry let them lie stored away in a room for the 
winter. They do best stored in dryish sand in 
a shed from which frost is just excluded. 

Hollyhocks. —Choice sorts ought to be 
taken up and potted before severe frosts set in ; 
the pots should be plunged in a cold frame, in 
which, indeed, the general collection ought to 
be wintered ; but it is a good plan, and saves 
some trouble, if the frame be tilled with some 
good friable loam, and the plants put out iu 
that, planting them rather closely together, but 
not so close as to injure the growths. The lights 
may be kept rather close for a few days ; after¬ 
wards in hne weather they may be removed, 
replacing them at night, in order to prevent the 
plants from being injured by a deluge of rain or 
cutting frosty winds. 

Gladioli.—-It is desirable to lift these before 
their stems are quite decayed, and a dry day 
should be chosen for the purpose. The bulbs 
should be separated from the stems as they are 
If ted and put into clean flower-pots, with the 
label attached to each, and then place the pots 
containing them in a greenhouse, frame, or a 
Vinery, from which the fruit has been cut, and 
plenty of air ought to be admitted to dry them. 
When dry store them in any dry place, and do 
not allow' frost to get at them. In the operation 
of lifting a number of very small corms will be 
found attached to each root, and if it be desir¬ 
able to increase the stock these ought to be pre¬ 
served. Each sort should be wrapped up 
separately in paper in a little dry mould or 
sand. 

Pansies and Pinks. —These may now be 
planted in beds of rich soil. It is also desirable 
to plant a few of each in boxes, and to keep them 
iu a cold frame to fill up any blanks that may 
occur during' winter. Pansies intended to be 
grown in pots should now be potted into 4-in. or 
o-in. pots to be shifted again when the pots have 
been well filled with roots. The Pansy likes a 
rich soil in w'hich to grow, and the plants when 
potted should be placed in a cold frame near the 
glass. 

Spring Gardening*. —It is necessary that 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs intended for 
tins purpose should be planted as soon as pos- 
siblci as well as spring-flowering herbaceous 
plants us id for spring bedding, such as the dif¬ 
ferent spe i s of Aubrietia, Arabis alpina, lucida, 

ra;eox, and purpurea ; double Daisies of various 

•nda, Gentians, llepaticas, Myosotis dissitiilora 
aud azoriea, double and single Primroses, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Vincas, Violas, bedding Pansies, double 
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and single Wallflowers, and others. Many hardy 
succulent plants, such as the Sedums, Semper- 
vivums, and other species, may also be used with 
good effect in spring bedding ; and, by their aid, 
the carpet style of planting maybe adopted in 
spring as well as in summer. In arranging the 
spring-flowering plants for the various beds in 
the flower garden it will seldom bo ahvisable to 
plant any of them with bulbs alone, such as the 
Hyacinth and Tulip, as this would necessarily 
leave the surface of the beds destitute of verdure 
for a considerable portion of the season. But a 
more satisfactory arrangement may be made, and 
a better effect produced, by planting the bulbs 
somewhat thinly injnost of tne principal beds at 
least; and, as soon as this has been done, by 
carpeting the surface with such plants as 
Auoretias, Violas, Silcnes, Sedums, and other 
suitable plants, a finished look is given to the 
garden -which will continue to increase in beauty 
as the various bulbs are developed. 

Fruit. 

Selecting and storing soil for forming new 
Vine borders, or for putting additions to old 
ones, must not be neglected at this season. The 
best surface turf attainable should be taken to 
the depth of about 6 in. or 8 in. The older and 
fuller of fibres it is the better. When cut into ] 
square pieces and laid Grassy side downwards | 
in mounds, it is preserved in good order until 
required in the spring. When placed in narrow 
ridges the frost has a beneficial influence in mel¬ 
lowing such parts of it as may be of a clayey 
character, and the most fertile soil for Vine 
growing is a substantial calcareous loam, ob¬ 
tained from the hill-tops, where it is found here 
and there in small patches on w'hinstone. Young 
Vines, which were planted out during the past 
summer, if not already well ripened, should be 
assisted to do so by means of a little fire-heat. 
Thin away all lateral growths from them, in 
order that the air may play freely about the 
buds ; keep a vigilant eye on Grapes hanging, 
in order to see that none are decaying ; in cut¬ 
ting, take them from the top of the house first, 
say half-w'ay down the rod ; the bunches at the 
bottom of the Vines always keep better than 
those at the top ; this is owing to the moisture 
rising and settling at the top of the house, 
while the bottom is comparatively dry ; when 
well ripened, it is surprising how perfectly 
Grapes will keep for- months iu the winter 
time if strict attention be paid to ventilation; 
see that abundance of air is given at the top 
of the house before sun-heat has induced 
moisture to rise; tardy ripening sorts of 
Grapes, such as Muscat of Alexandria and 
Gros Colman, may probably require a little 
fire-heat, in order to prevent the temperature 
from falling before 55°, and to ensure their per¬ 
fect maturation. 

Vegetables. 

Parsley. —There is yet time to transplant 
roots from the open ground into pots or boxes 
for use in January and February ; it is always 
advisable to have a little growing in a frame or 
house for garnishing, as the leaves are usually 
fresher than can be obtained outside. 

Beetroot. —This should now be taken up 
with care, as the slightest injury to the roots 
will cause them to bleed and lose their fine dark 
colour. The tops should not be cut off close but 
be twisted off by the hand. A dry day should 
be chosen, and the roots allowed to remain on 
the ground for a few hours before taking them 
to the store-house, when they should be piled 
up in layers in dry ashes or soil. The latest 
crop of Carrots, which should be served in the 
same way, will now be ready for taking in. 

Planting Cabbages. —Another batch of 
Cabbages for summer should now be planted ; it 
is much better to plant twice, at intervals of 
about a month, than to make only one plant¬ 
ing. If all goes well with those that were put 
out the earliest, they will be considerably in I 
advance of such as are planted now, and it is 
desirable to try to have some ready as soon J 
as possible in spring. The earliest-planted 
Cabbages take hold ol the soil and commence 
growth whilst there is a good deal of heat in 
the earth an 1 also in the air ; this makes them 
grow freely, and in this state they are liable to 
suffer should a severe winter follow. The second 
batch put in, although they will be a fortnight 
later in the spring after a mild winter, are much 
better able to resist the effects of a severe winter 


of long duration. At this time they should bo 
put in rows 2 ft. apart and 9 »n. apart iu the 
rows. A little lime and soot mixture should be 
applied to the roots of each plant at the time of 
putting out. 

Cauliflowers. —August-sown Cauliflowers 
will now be ready for putting into their winter 
quarters ; for those that are to come in earliest 
handlights are the best, as, when planted under 
these in the situations in which they are to 
remain, they do not require to be moved in the 
spring, as is the case when they are put in aai or¬ 
dinary garden frame for the winter. A hand¬ 
glass of the usual size will accomodate nine 
plants, five or six of which can, in the spring, bo 
removed to the open ground. The ground should 
be well dug and enriched with manure, after 
which the lights should be put down, a space of 
2 ft. being left between them, and each light 
should be pressed down upon the soil so as to 
mark the position the plants are to occupy. The 
latter should be put in 3 in. or 4 in. from the 
sides of the lights, dividing the space amongst 
them. Put in a little soot and lime to each, as 
recommended for the Cabbages, and dust the 
ground over if it is infested with slugs. Do not 
put on the lights until there is a probability of 
a sharp frost, as a certain amount of exposure 
renders the plants strong and capable of with¬ 
standing the cold of the winter. If there are no 
hand-lights available an ordinary one or two-light 
garden frame must be used. This will be all the 
better for being shallow, as a deep frame has a 
tendency to draw the plants up weakly. If the 
ground be heavy, dig in any light material, sujeh 
as old potting soils of a sandy nature, or leaf 
mould, as the plants will move from it with 
better roots in the spring than if it was of a re¬ 
tentive nature ; put in some manure, mixing it 
well with the soil. The plants should be placed 
Gin. apart, and the surface dusted over with tie 
lime and soot mixture. A narrow' strip of ground 
should also be prepared at the foot of a south 
wall on which some Cauliflowers and Cos Let¬ 
tuce may be pricked out. The latter may bo 
put in at from 6 in. to 10 in. apart, according to 
the size of the plants. In the southern parts of 
the kingdom they will stand, with a little pro¬ 
tection, in frosty weather, unless the winter bo 
exceptionally severe. Here, also, dust well over 
with soot and lime. 

Lettuce. —A frame should now bo got 
ready, in which to sow Cos Lettuce for planting 
out in spring ; an open light situation ought to 
he selected for this, raising the frame at the 
back, so that the glass may slope considerably, 
to prevent drip, as success in keeping these late- 
: o . ii Lettuces through the winter depends upon 
the surface being quite dry, otherwise in severe 
weather, when the frame has to be kept closed, 
sometimes for weeks together, the plants aro 
sure to damp off. It must face the south, and be 
filled with soil to within 6 in. or 8 in. of the 
glass, with some light, moderately dry earth on 
the top ; in this sow the seeds broadcast, suffi¬ 
ciently thick to allow for failures. If the soil be 
too dry for the seeds to vegetate, sprinkle with 
water, but use no more than is necessary. The 
light should be put on until the plants are up, 
when it ought to be drawn off on fine days, and 
tilted when there is any likelihood of rain, so as to 
keep them dwarf and strong. These autumn-sown 
frame Lettuces require a good deal more atten¬ 
tion than any others during the year ; but, where 
a continuous supply is wanted, they cannot be 
dispensed with, as their absence would cause a 
void between the earlier autumn-sown crops that 
come in the first in the season and the earliest 
spring sowings. 


Lemons Wholesome.—A suggestion 
may not come amiss, now Lemons are cheap in 
the market, to make good Lemon syrup. Press 
your hand on the Lemon, and roll it back and 
forth briskly on the table to make it squeeze 
more easily ; then press the juice into a bowl or 
tumbler—never into a tin ; strain out all the 
seeds, as they give a bad taste. Remove all the 
pulp from the peels, and boil in water—a pint 
for a dozen pulps, to extract the acid. A few 
minutes’ boiling is enough ; then strain the water 
with the juice of the Lemons ;put. 1 lb. of whito 
sugar to 1 pint of the juice; boil 10 minutes, 
bottle it, and your Lemonade is made. A table- 
spoonful or two of this Lemon syrup in a glass of 
| water makes a cooling, healthful drink.—F. ■ 
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OCTOBER FLOWERS. 

Now, when the bright colours of summer bed¬ 
ding plants are at an end for this season, and 
when the beauties of leaf gardening have become 
dim, it is some satisfaction to know that there 
arc still many border plants that will maintain 
a large amount of gaiety for many weeks yet to 
come. Plants of the double and single white 
Meadow Saffrons (Colchicums) are forcing their 
beautiful flower-buds through the hard earth, 
and many have already expanded into large, 
perfect blooms of snowy whiteness. The smaller 
autumn Crocuces, too, are still lovely, especi¬ 
ally C. speciosus and C. serotinus. The dwarf 
Flame Flower (Tritoma Macowani) also flowers 
finely ; this grows freely in an open situation, 
and in a deep, well-drained, sandy soil, and it 
will doubtless become one of the most valuable 
of autumn-flowering plants. Fine blooms of the 
Tiger Flower (Tigrida speciosa) may still be 
found, and the Mountain Evening Primrose 
(CEnothera montana), and CE. macrocarpa pro¬ 
duce flowers in abundance. The Wood Sorrels 
(Oxalis rosea and alba), in the form of an edging, 
are now in great beauty, and they are also plants 
well adapted for rockwork. The Blue Spider- 
wort (Commelina cailestis) occupies the first place 
amongst blue-flowering plants, a class which 
also embraces the Many-flowered Speedwell 
(Veronica corymbosa), the blossoms of which 
are very handsome. The single Mexican Dahlias 
are this month strikingly beautiful, and make 
a grand display, the best varieties being D. vari- j 
abilis and D. coceinea; the flowers of the latter j 
are of the richest scarlet and crimson, with 
golden anthers. Beds of the white Japan An¬ 
emone (A. japonica alba) are sheets of snowy 
blossoms. 


The Japanese Monkshood (Aconitum japoni- 
cum) is now in fine condition, producing fine 
spikes of deep blue, helmet-shaped flowers. The 
Sea Convolvulus (C. mauritanicus) is amongst 
the most desirable of rock plants, being densely 
covered with thin, pale blue blossoms. Trop- 
ffiolum speciosum is also very effective trained 
on stumps of trees, on walls, or on fences. Mar¬ 
vel of Peru is in great beauty, as is also the old 
blue Sage (Salvia patens), which is now well 
furnished with large spikes of rich blue flowers. 
At this season of the year few plants are more 
beautiful than the Showy Stonecrop (Sedum 
spectabile), which is literally covered with large 
spreading heads of purplish-carmine flowers. A 
dwarf species named S. purpureum is also a 
valuable edging plant, producing countless heads 
of bright purple flowers. The blue and white 
varieties of the Peach-leaved Campanula (C. 
persicifolia) are still in good condition, as are 
also Lythrum alatum and the Virgin Speedwell. 

To these may be added Tritoma Uvaria, the 
grand, stalwart, flame-coloured flower-spikos of 
which have in some cases shot up to a great 
height from amongst its graceful and still bright 
green foliage. In scarcely less beautiful con¬ 
dition, too, is its near ally T. Burchclli, and 
mixed with Michaelmas Daisies, makes a grand 
display. Among the latter the most effective 
varieties are Aster longifolius, A. simplex, A. 
lanceolatus, A. ericoides, and A laevis, the latter 
being one of the best of the dwarf, shrubby- 
habited kinds that bear multitudes of well- 
formed rich purple flowers with golden anthers. 
The Aster-like flowers of Galatella hyssopifolia 
are also strikingly pretty, more especially those 
of G. cana and G. dracunculoides, both remark¬ 
ably floriferous, bluish-purple-blossomed plants. 
The tall-growing Aplopappus ciliata and the 
Golden Rods (Solidago neglecta, S. serotina, S. 
rigida, and S. latifolia) arc still fresh and showy, 
and make valuable ornaments for shrubberies 
and wild gardens. Coreopsis Drummondi new 
ranks amongst the best of yellow-blossomed 
Composites, its dwarf habit and bright golden 
flowers rendering it especially desirable for beds 
or borders. Plumbago Lirpent® may bo still 
numbered amongst the best of autumn-flowering 
plants, its green, reddish-ribbed foliage and 
bright blue flowers being very attractive at this 
season, when blue-flowered plants arc by no 
means abundant. The foliage and flowers of 
many varieties of Pentstemons are also still 
fresh and beautiful, especially those of P. cam- 
panulatus roseus, and r. pulchellus, and the dry 
nard flowers of Helichrysum brachyrhynchum, 
H. album, and H. luteum are likewise very 
attractive. Several varieties of the Eupato- 
roriuma arc now vcry_ showy; also the small } 
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delicate, rosy-pink flowers of the Catchfly 
(Silene armeria). 

Helenium autumnale, H. laetifolium, H. cine- 
reum, and H. orgyale are very showy this month 
the last being especially attractive, and a plant 
which well deserves a place in every collection 
of hardy plants in which tall specimens are 
needed, its bright yellow flowers being produced 
in abundance in large clusters set conspicuously 
on tall stout stems, the latter being thickly 
clothed with green and graceful Willow-like 
foliage. The showy Cone-flower (Rudbeckia 
speciosa) is attractive, as are also Coreopsis 

f andiflora and many varieties of Tagetes. 

uchsia gracilis variegata forms a pretty bush, 
and Verbena montana, Veronica spicata, and 
V. corymbosa flower freely. The golden-yellow 
Crocus-like flowers of the Lily of the Field 
(Sternbergia lutea) are very showy. Numerous 
varieties of hardv Cyclamen flower this month, 
and to this may be added the Thrifts (Armeria 
plantaginea and A. mauritanica) and Stachys 
coccinea, all of which are in good condition. 


Autumn Meadow Saffron (Colchicum). 
—It would hardly be possible for those who 
have not seen the various varieties of Colchi¬ 
cum in bloom to conceive how beautiful thej' 
are in the flower garden, aud how valuable for 



Parkinson’s Che luered Mciriow Saffron (Colchicum 
Parkimoni). 


prolonging the succession of flowers. In Sep¬ 
tember and October, and even in November, the 
display produced by a good collection of Colchi¬ 
cums proves most attractive. Some of the 
varieties have beautifully chequered flowers, 
and most of them are so floriferous as to cover 
the ground with a sheet of blossom, and as 
the leaves do not appear till spring, at a little 
distance the effectis peculiar, there being nothing 
but colour. The best position in the flower 
garden for the Colchicum is the mixed flower 
and shrubbery border, but its accommodating 
habits readily admit of its utilisation in flower 
beds. In beds of dw'arf plants, or where the 
Geraniums are not crowded together, the roots 
of the Colchicum, lifted when at rest, may be 
planted, making holes with a common dibber all 
over the flower bed, planting a Colchicum in 
each hole, and covering it with soil. These roots 
will throw up masses of Crocus-like blossoms 
just as the summer flowers are dying off, and 
yield a most pleasing and distinct offect to the 
summer decoration. C. bizantinum, with its 
ro3e-colourod flowers ; C. variegatum, with its 
beautifully chequered blossoms ; aud C. autum¬ 
nale, with its rose-purple flowers ; and the pur¬ 
ple, tho variegated, and the pure white double 
kinds, may be mixed or arranged separately in 
distinct beds. Thus, these beautiful and hardy 
blossoms of autumn will prove as useful in the 
ordinary flower garden as in the choice mixed 
border, or hardy bulb garden. Planted in the 
Grass or on cushions of green Sedumsor Mosses, 
their flowers do not get splashed with soil and 
their beauty is thereby greatly prolonged.— 


Pot Marigolds. —Hardy and showy a s are 
the pot Marigolds, they have never been placed 
in the position of florists’ flowers, yet they pos¬ 
sess many pleasing features, and the commonest 
double flower shows that it has form, neat, well- 
regulated petals, and needs but those in greater 
redundancy to make a perfect flower. Probably 
it is a drawback that hitherto there has been 
found in it, only the one monotonous shade < f 
orange-yellow, but although several other shades 
have been raised they have never become com¬ 
mon. When recently in a farmhouse garden in 
Kent, I saw a very beautiful double variety, the 
flowers of which were of good form and well 
filled, the petals being of a pale lemon hue re¬ 
gularly and perfectly striped on either side with 
deep orange. That it was a well fixed kind was 
evident from the fact that every seedling plant 
that had bloomed produced flowers having these 
markings. I secured a few plants and some seed, 
several of the former being about to bloom, and 
was not a little pleased thus to have found to 
hand such a markedly improved variety of a 
plant that I had long admired for its free-flower- 
ing and hardy qualities. The variety recently 
shown by the Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, under 
the name of Meteor, would appear from the pub¬ 
lished description to be identical with the striped 
kind that I have. Howsoever it may have 
originated is of little moment when compared 
with the fact that it does exist, and that it is 
really a most charming plant for the hardy 
flower garden. The regularity of its markings 
almost excels those of the very best of French 
Marigolds.—A. D. 

Hemerocallis flava.— I wonder why this 
truly handsome Day Lily has not been brought 
to notice as a plant deserving of naturalisation. 
It is without doubt one of the handsomest 
hardy herbaceous plants known. Its large clear 
yellow trumpets, something in the way of Liiium 
!ongiflorum, render it very conspicuous, and it 
s deliciously fragrant. It is very hardy, grow- 
ng anywhere, but it is really an aquatic, grow¬ 
ing to perfection in shallow water, and where 
introduced it may easily be imagined what effect 
masses of it would have on the margins of 
ditches, ponds, and such places ; even its copious 
drooping foliage is handsome.—T. W. 

Herbaceous Spiraeas or Meadow 
Sweet. —Many of the herbaceous Spiraeas are 
fine ornaments to the shrubbery ; notably, S. 
Aruncus, growing to the height of 5 ft., with 
white flowers in long panicled spikes, whence 
its common name of Goat’s-beard. The double 
form of S. Filipendula is a pretty plant. S. 
venusta, with deep rose-coloured flowers, grows 
to about 3 ft., and is very handsome. S. pal- 
mata, with crimson panicles of bloom, seems to 
require more attention. I cannot grow it satis¬ 
factorily. Astilbe rivularis, with yellowish 
flowers, from Nepal, and tho more uncommon 
A. rubra, from Japan, with rose-coloured flowers, 
should be grown with the Spiraeas, to which 
they are related. Both species grow tall, from 
4 ft. to 6 ft., and all require good loamy soil, 
and, if rather moist, so much the better.— 
Oxon. 

A Double Form of the Wild 
Chamomile (MatricariaChamomillaplena). — 
This is a beautiful double form of what in its 
■wild state is only regarded as an annual w'eed. 
In its cultivated double form we believe it will 
turn out to be one of the most valuable of hardy 
autumn flowers. It has stood in Messrs. Dick¬ 
sons’ nursery, Edinburgh, on an exposed 
rockery for three years, which proves that it is 
both hardy and perennial, ana spring struck 
plants have been for the last two months a per¬ 
fect sheet of pure white blossoms, whilst there 
is a sufficient succession of buds to last appa¬ 
rently as much longer. Indeed, with a slight pro¬ 
tection at night when the weather becomes 
severe it will probably keep up to Christmas. I ts 
perfect hardiness will bo a great recommenda¬ 
tion to those of our readers that have no means 
of wintering tender plants, and it is easily propa¬ 
gated either by cuttings or division. For bou¬ 
quets it is valuable as it keeps so long fresh after 
being cut. Should any of our readers be desirous 
of seeing the blooms, Messrs. Dickson & Son 
will be glad to send some on receipt of six 
stamps to defray postage, &c. We may add that 
the blooms sent to us by the above-named firm 
are almost equal to the fine forms of Pyrethrums 
lately brought out by florists, and what is 
greatly in their favour they are devoid of the 
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Dwarf Ageratum (A., nan ism ), 


Chilian Wood Sorrel (Oxalis Valdiviana). 


Hardy W1 ite Water Lily (Nympliica alba). 


Rosy Wood Sorrel (Oxalis rosea). 


Dwarf Everlasting (Helichrysum bracteatum nanum). 


Blue Italian Alkanet (Anchusa italiea). 


Rosy Yarrow (Achillea millefolium rosea). 


Hawthorn-scented Pond Weed (Aponogeton distachyon). 


Dwarf Marigold (Tagetes tenuifolia). 
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unpleasant odour of both the wild and cultivated 
forms of Chamomile. 

The Closed Gentian (Gcntiana An- 
ilrewsi).—One of the handsomest as well as one 
of the rarest of the cultivated Gentians, is this 
singular species, which is now in full beauty on 
the rockery in Mr. G. F. AYilson’s garden at 
Heather hank. It grows from 1 ft. to 1 \ ft. high, 
and has broad, lance-shaped leaves arranged m 
opposite pairs at intervals on the stem. From 
the axils of the leaves on the upper half of the 
stem the- flowers are produced in dusters of 
from four to six, and frequently as many as from 
fifteen to eighteen flowers terminate the steins. 
The flowers are about I in. long, and form a 
club-shaped tube with very short lobes, so that 
the flower never fully expands ; hence it is called 
the Closed Gentian. The colour is a deep 
amethystine-blue on the outside, the teeth of 
the corolla being white, as are also lines running 
down the inside of the tube. It inhabits damp 
woods in the North-eastern United States and 
Canada, where it flowers during August and Sep¬ 
tember. Though it has been introduced into 
cultivation for more than a century, it is still 
rarely met with in collections. It is of easy cul¬ 
ture, and requires to be grown in a rich loamy 
soil in a damp but well-drained border. 


Earwig's in Dahlias.— Although there 
are several flowers that earwigs will eat, there is 
none they do so much harm to as the Dahlia. 
With these, as with most other garden pests, 
there is no alternative except diligent and timely 
perseverance in their destruction. r lhe grower 
that neglects to employ any means for the de¬ 
struction of this insect until the short time that 
elapses betwixt his flowers being in bud and 
t icir full cxiansion, will, in all probability, find 
it a difficult matter to get any perfect flowers. 
Tee insects feed in the night, and any substance 
in which they can conceal themselves in the 
day may be employed. The practice of plac¬ 
ing a small, inverted flower-pot with a bit of 
Moss in the bottom, on the top of the stake 
to which the plant is tied, is not a bad means 
of trapping them, provided the pots are regu¬ 
larly examined. Another trap commonly used 
is, .small bundles of Bean stalks cut 6 in. or 8 in. 
long, and placed in each plant, and looked over 
daily, shaking the end of the bundle on a 
board or other substance, by which the earwigs 
which fall out can be destroyed. The most 
simple and effective traps I ever tried, were 
pieces of newspaper, crumpled roughly up in 
the hand, and stuck anywhere in the plants, 
unfolding them two ot three times a week, when 
numbers of the insects will be found concealed 
in them. If there happens to have been bred a nest 
of young robins near the Dahlia ground, the num¬ 
bers of earwigs they will eat, when they have 
taken flight and got old enough to find their own 
food, will astonish anyone taking the trouble to 
watc h their movements. The use of thin muslin 
bags, in which the buds arc placed before they 
expand, drawn up close round the stalk of the 
flower, so as to prevent the insects getting to 
them, is also a method followed by some growers. 
A piece of cotton wool, twisted round the 
flower-stem just behind the bud, will prevent 
them getting to the flowers. By using some of 
these methods, earwigs can be kept under. 

^POULTRY. 


Fattening Chickens.— A good way to 
fatten chickens is to feed them very liberally 
with barley-meal, sound barley, and wheat, and 
let them have a free range, or if they are con¬ 
fined in a yard, then the light should be ex¬ 
cluded, otherwise the worrying of each other 
will keep them thin. But perhaps the speediest 
and least expensive way to fatten poultry is to 
confine each bird in a separate compartment, 
giving light only during the feeding time. The 
birds then remain quiet and sluggish with little 
or no exercise, consequently there is no waste, 
and most of the food goes to fatten and increase 
the weight of the body. There are two methods 
of fattening poultry when confined ; either by 
cramming the birds with balls of a soft mixture, 
consisting of barley-in uil, sharps, Spratt s food, 
&c., or by reducing the meal to a liquid with 
milk, and then pouring it down the bird’s throat 
through a funnel. But for richness or flavour 
of the flesh the bird which has its liberty far 
exceeds that which has been fatted artificially, 
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and we have found that if the birds with their 
liberty are fed at regular intervals with plenty 
of food which they relish, that as soon as they 
have had a fill they squat down, and often 
scarcely move until feeding time again ap¬ 
proaches. 

Artificial Foods. —Artificial and stimu¬ 
lating foods are not required by poultry ; and if 
given, are sure to do more harm than they do 
good. Let your birds be kept in a clean and 
well ventilated house, taking care not to over¬ 
crowd them, or diseases will soon make their 
appearance. Feed them on their proper and 
natural foods, such as wheat, barley, and other 
cereals. If they cannot get any insects, then a 
little cooked meat should be given every other 
day ; but above all do not omit to supply them 
daily with plenty of green stuff; and let them 
have access to a heap of road dust, old mortar, 
and broken oyster-shells, and they will not re¬ 
quire any artificial or stimulating food, and your 
birds will look ruddy and healthy, and you will 
get plenty of eggs. This is our experience after 
twenty-five years of poultry keeping, during 
which period we have won a good many prizes 
and have tried ail the wonderful poultry foods, 
but we have found that nothing beats cleanliness, 
wholesome and natural food, and proper atten¬ 
tion paid to the birds. Then again, how much 
cheaper is the very best barley or wheat to these 
poultry foods sold at 20s. qr 25s. per cwt. which 
anyone can make for half the price they are sold 
at. —Chanticleer. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To Pot Mushrooms.— The small open Mush¬ 
rooms suit best for potting. Trim and rub them ; 
put into a stew-pan a quart of Mushrooms, three 
ounces of butter, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and 
half a teaspoonful of Cayenne and mace mixed, 
and stew for ten or fifteen minutes, or till the 
Mushrooms are tender ; take them carefully out 
and drain them perfectly on a sloping dish, and 
when cold press them into small pots, and pour 
clarified butter over them, in which state they 
will keep for a week or two. If required co be 
longer preserved, put writing paper over the 
butter, and over that melted suet, which will 
effectually preserve them for many weeks, if 
1 ept in a dry, cool place. 

To Pickle Mushrooms.— Select a number of 
small, sound, pasture Mushrooms as nearly as 
possible alike in size; throw them for a few 
minutes into cold water ; then drain them ; cut 
off the Btalks, and gently rub off the outer skin 
with a moist flannel dipped in salt; then boil 
the vinegar, adding to each quart two ounces of 
salt, half a nutmeg sliced, a drachm of mace, 
and an ounce of white pepper-corns; put the 
Mushrooms into the vinegar for ten minutes over 
the fire ; then pour the whole into small jars, 
taking care that the spices arc equally divided ; 
let them stand a day, then cover them. 

Another Method.— In pickling Mushrooms, 
take the buttons only, and while they are quite 
close, cut the stem off even with the gills, and 
rub them quite clean. Lay them in salt and 
water for forty-eight hours, and then add pepper, 
and vinegar in which black pepper and a little 
mace have been boiled. 

Mushrooms Chopped.— Take twelve large 
Mushrooms about 2 in. in diameter, pare the 
Btalks ; wash, and drain the Mushrooms on a 
cloth ; cut off and chop the stalks. Put in a 
quart stew-pan an ounce of butter and half an 
ounce of flour; stir over the fire for two 
minutes ; then add one pint of broth ; stir till 
reduced to half the quantity. Drain the chop¬ 
ped stalks of the Mushrooms thoroughly in a 
cloth ; put them in the sauce with three table- 
spoonfuls of chopped and washed parsley, one 
tablespoonful of chopped and washed shallot, two 
pinches of salt, a small pinch of pepper; reduce 
on a brisk fire for eight minutes ; put two table¬ 
spoonfuls of oil in a sauce-pan ; set the Mush¬ 
rooms in, the hollow part upwards ; fill them 
with the fine herbs, and sprinkle over them 
lightly a tablespoonful of raspings ; put in a 
brisk oven for ten minutes, and serve. 

Mushroom Soup.— Take a good quantity of 
Mushrooms, cut off’ the earthy end, and pick 

Treloar’B Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square yard.—• 
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and wash them. Stew them with some butur, 
pepper, and salt in a little good stock till tiuu: ; 
take them out, and chop them up quite siusii; 
prepare a good stock as for any other soup, erri 
add it to the Mushrooms and the liquor tikv 
have been stewed in. Boil all together, r.o.i 
serve. If white soup be desired, use the \vl 
button Mushrooms and a good veal stock, adding 
a spoonful of cream or a little milk, as the 
‘colour may require. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

672.— Plants for Sloping Banks. -The 
following climbers will grow on the sloping!*all: 
Berberis Darwini, Cotoneaster microphylla, For- 
sythia viridissiina, Garrya elliptica, Ivy (many 
kinds), Honeysuckles (various), Jasininums, 
Pyrus japonica, Roses in variety, Vinca elegan- 
trisima and V. major, Virginian IVeeper (the 
common kind and also Veitchi), and Clematis 
(many kinds). If the climbers are planted at 
the foot of the wall, and fastened to it as they 
grow’ with pegs in the joints, such plants as Ivy, 
Vincas, &c., will root into the interstices be¬ 
tween the bricks, and need no further support 
The following Alpine and wall plants will grow 
on the wall if planted in the wide intervals 
between the bricks. Some might be planted 
on the top and allowed to fall gracefully over. 
The seeds maybe sown next April in a sheltered 
corner, and transplanted with a dibble on to 
the wall when large enough. If seed were pur¬ 
chased and scattered over the w’all probably 
some of them w ould grow, and such plants ra¬ 
pidly establish themselves and invariably do 
well ; or young plants could be purchased, if 
expense is no object. Alyssum moutanum, A. 
saxatile, Antirrhinum majus, A. rupestre, 
Arenaria balearica, Aubrietia purpurea and 
others, Campanula fragilis, Campanula garganiea, 
Wallflowers in variety, Dianthus dcltoidts, Kn- 
mis alpinus, Erodium romauum, Linaria cymba- 
laria. Many of the Saxifrages, Scdums, and 
Sempervivums will likew ise be at home on the 
wall, as will also Silene acaulis, Thvmns citri- 
odorus, Veronica saxatilis, Agave microphylla, 
&c. As regards the border, along the front 
might be planted in patches Primroses, Violets, 
border Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Hepaticas, 
Iberis corifolia, Phlox subulata, Aubrietia 
Campbelli, Arabia vernalis, A. saxatilis, with 
such autumn-sown annuals as Myosokis dissiti- 
flora, Saponaria ealabriea, Silene compacts, >e* 
mophila insignis, &c. Bulbs, such as Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Snowdrops, Aconites, and 
Anemones, should be added. In the back of 
the border might be planted Delphiniums, a few 
patches tf Li Hums, such as L. candidum, with 
tall Phloxes and patches of Sweet Peas, &e. h 
the centre Paionics, double Pyrethrums, (louols 
Potentillas, Clove Carnations, Pentstemons, and 
Antirrhinums. Chrysanthemums will be invalu¬ 
able for late blooming; the tall kinds should be 
planted in the back and the Pompones in the 
middle; the autumn-flowering Anemone japonica 
(rose and white varieties), with Rudbeckia con¬ 
form ca, and two or three of the perennial 
Asters, such as A. Novae Belgii, A. pyrenaeu*, 
and A. Reevesi, a dwarf species for the front ot 
the border. A few Stocks, Asters, and Man¬ 
golds might be sown in some spare corner » 
April to transplant and till up vacancies. Migno¬ 
nette also should be encouraged.—E. H. 

578 — Heating a Greenhouse with a Coke 
Stove.- Such a stove may be safely empiojeu k- 
heating a greenhouse if care is taken not to maxe i 
too hot, neither should plants of any kind be 
its immediate vicinity, for it must be borne in rniuJ urn 
a strong drv heat during the winter months, an** «• 
pceiftlly at night, when frost would have to be excluuea, 
would be injurious to all kinds of vegetation., A 
of some kind placed upon the stove, and kept ulku 
water, will temper the heat, and help to counteract jc 
aridity, which must more or less prevail when 
heating apparatus is placed in the structure itself, I™’ 
vidi ug the draught is good there is no more danger in 
stove than in a llue.—J. C. B. 

ooi.- Fungus on Fancy Pelargoniums 
fungoid growth complained of is very prevalent 
season. It is induced by the damp and suuk-.-s " e - u ‘ 
of which we have experienced so much. _ 

leaves, and if the plants are under glass cxwsc uiio 
fully to the open air until frosts arrive If the 
thoroughly cleansed now tlio fumniswil! P n, l’ 3 • T , j t 
appear in force ; on the approach of the told ^ 

will cease to spread, and may then be externuus^u - 

J- C. 

602.— Gardening in Tovms .-Until the soil^ 
comes once more thoroughly sweetened and 
there is but little chance of plants of any Kind tnn - 
in it. All unoccupied pieces of ground should bo tuna 
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up roughly for the winter, taking special care not to 
break the lumps, but leaving them os large as possible. 
As soon as tb; drying days of March arrive, break the 
lumps, and fi.i/oughly stir the soil with a steel fork, 
at the same time working in a dressing of lime and soot. 
We would advise these manurial agents being used in 
preference to manure the 1st year, as they exercise a 
purifying influence upon the soil. The second year a 
good coat of rotten manure should be given If this 
system is followed up for several years, there will soon 
be a marked improvement in the progress of the crops. 
Snails and slugs have probably been troublesome to 
yo« thi 3 year. Employ plenty of soot to all green crops 
and tender plants, dusting it well round the stems. It 
may be used with freedom; it is perfectly safe, and is 
an excellent manure.—J. C. B. 

631. —Planting Box Edging's- — Plant the Box 
edgings now, or as soon after this time as convenient. 
Have the ground well dug, and if Box edgings have 
grown there before, bring in a little fresh soil, or change 
soma of it for the same quantity on the beds or borders 
near. Make all level and Arm, and cut out the trench 
with a perpendicular face. The Box should then be 
trimmed by cutting off the long rough roots, ami 
smoothing the tops; a block and chopper will do this best. 
Then pull it into equal-sized pieces, and plant firmly, 
leaving the line of Box about 1 in. orn little less out of 
the ground. Only sufficient earth should be left on the walk 
side for the Box to grow in. The remainder should be 
shaved off with a spade, and placed on the border. It is 
a good plan when the edging is planted and all made firm 
to make a slight nitch with the spade, about 3 in. from 
the Box on the border side, and if no digging or culti¬ 
vating operations are permitted Inside the mark the first 
year, the Box will have time to become well estab¬ 
lished.—E. H. 

634.-Vitality of Seeds.—If seeds have been well 
grown, well ripened, and are kept from the influence of 
air and damp, the following i3 a pretty correct account of 
their keeping powersPeas, Beans. French Beans, Car¬ 
rots, and Parsnips, will only keep sound and good one 
year; Onions, Leeks, Radishes, Tomatos, Cress, and 
Scarlet Runner Beans, will keep two years ; Scakale, 
Lettuce, and Endive, will keep three years ; Asparagus, 
Broccoli, Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Mustard, Spinach, ami 
Turnips, will keep four years ; Chervil, Parsley. Beet, ami 
Celery, will keep six years ; Vegetable Marrows and 
Pumpkins have grown after being kept eight years ; and 
Cucumbers and Melons have been said to have retained 
their vitality for forty years. But notwithstanding all I 
this in nearly all cases new seeds if well grown and 
ripened are best.—E 

-It is almost impossible to answer thi3 query in 

the formit is put. Some kinds of vegetable seeds cannot 
be depended on the second year very well: others, 
again, I have known germinate ami grow well after hav 
ing been kept for over twenty years.--E cossais. 

-The following is a table sh iwing how many years 

ihe seeds of different vegetables will retain their vitality 
provided they are kept dry and in air-tight bags As¬ 
paragus 3 years, Beans 1, Beet 10, Broccoli 4, Cabbage 4, 
Kale 4, Scakale 3, Carrot 1, Cauliflower 4, Celery 10, 
Cress 2, Cucumber 10, Endive 4, Mustard 4, f,eek 2, Let- 
iito 3, Oniou 2, Parsley 0, Puisuip 1, Pea 1. Pumpkin 10 , 
Radish 2, Spinach 4, Turnip 4. New seed of course, is 
always far better than old. I have heard that a very good 
test of the souduesB of seed is to drop it into water; 
that which sinks is good, and that whicn swims is bad.— 
Torsr. 

635 — Double Zonal Geraniums. — Of the fifty 
sorts of these which I have grown during the past season 
the best and largest twelve are Candidissima plena 
(pare white), Lucie Lemoine (flesh colour). La Constitu¬ 
tion (salmon), M. Gelein Lowagie and Baron de Romans 
(scarlet orange), L’ann^e terrible and Comte Rampon 
(scarlet), Marie Lemoine and Emile de Girardin (rose), 
LittnS (purple pink), C. II. Wagner and Fenimore Cooper 
(purple). To these may be added Madame Thiers and 
Montesquieu (white tinted) both very large, Madame 
Raoul Gudrin (rose), Gambetta, Jean Mac6. and Plaisun- 
con (scarlet), all with immense trusses. I have ceased to 
grow single zonals. The doubles do not shed their petals 
th< ir c dours are exceedingly brilliant, and their growth 
h nit now coarse.—R. B. W. 


-Single Zonals—Titania, Col. Seeley, David Thom¬ 
son, Tom Bowling, A. F. Barron, Irene, Sophia Birkin 
Marguerite, Mrs. Leavers, Lady Sheffield, Oberon, Jeanne 
d’Arc, white. Double Zonals—Plaisancon, Wonderful 
Jules Simon, Deputy Varroy, Madame Thibaut, Eugene 
Bandorim, M. Buchler, C. II. Wagner, Henri Beurier 
Louis Buchner, Cremienses, J. C. Rodbaxd; and if a 
white is wanted, Candidis9ima plena. 

630.— Perennial Phloxes —Late flowering kinds— 
Thlox decussata, Carnation, white, striped with violet • 
Coccinea, vermillion, extra fine; Countess of Rosslyn’ 
white, rosy purple eye ; Leopard, blush, striped with 
purple ; Madame Verlot, lilac, deep centre ; Mr Black 
delicate silvery peach ; Mons. 0. Braver, brilliant scarlet 
palmon ; Mons. Rafarin, amaranth, extra fine; Princess 
Alexandra, carmine, dark eye; Tromphe du Parc De 
Neuilly, brilliant red ; Mrs. Dombrain, white, crimson 
eye; Venus, pure white, extra fine. The foregoing will 
vary in height from 2 f to 3* ft. Early flowering kinds- 
Phlox subfruticosa; Allan McLean, rosy purple • Beauty 
of Edinburgh, pure white, violet eye ; Dr. Doddridge 
purple, extra fine ; Dr. Robert Black, bright red extra 
fine; Hercules, purple rose; Historia, white, shaded 
with rose; Magnum Bonum, shaded crimson; Miss 
Robertson, pure white ; President, brilliant red ; Red- 
white, rich crimson eye; The Shah, rosy purple ■ 
william Mitchell, white, pale purple eye. The foregoing 
will average 1$ ft. to 24 ft. in height. * 

^•-Wintering Dahliaa-Tf the roots are left 
m the ground they will be frost bitten and rot, The 
best plan I have found is to take them up ns drv as ioi 
sible, place them in boxes, and cover them over with 
some fine potting mould, put them in a dry dark place 
f'-e from frost and in the spring they will shoot out 
inev" can then be divided ’ 1 ’ ■ 


look at them every root had mildewed and died, thus 
sacrificing a flue lot of plants.—W axdekek. 

340.— Failure of Carrots and Parsnips. - 

Neither Carrots nor Parsnips are, as a rule, quite as good 
this year as usual, and the almost constant damp state 
of the surface soil has tended to make the roots forked, 
especially where manure was used. The rust in Carrots 
is a very difficult disease to deal with. Dressings of lime, 
soot, and salt given to the land in winter I have found 
most effectual, accompanied sometimes with lighter 
dressings in spring; but the best plan to adopt in gardens 
where the disease is always ]>a l is to sow successional 
"•ops, so as to always have young Carrots coming fit to 
draw, and especially to make a good sowing of the 
“ irly Short Horn about the end of July for winter use 

605.—How to Destroy Mealy Bug -The mealy 
bug is probably the worst of all the insect pests with 
which the plant grower has to contend, and nothing 
short of radical measures will ensure its destruction. It 
often happens that lack of perseverance or want of time 
enables the Insect to multiply to such an enormous ex¬ 
tent that it is found extremely difficult to keep it in 
check. If. however, the work of extermination is com¬ 
menced and carried on in good earnest, there is no reason 
why the house should not- in a short time be thoroughly 
freed from this troublesome pest. The present time is 
favourable for the necessary operations. Jn the first 
place, every plant must be carefully gone over and tho¬ 
roughly' cleansed of all living insects; then every 
crevice in the brickwork should be carefully stopped, 
and the whole of its surface washed with fresh-slaked 
lime. At the same time wash all the woodwork with 
soap and water, in fact, thoroughly clean every 
portion of the structure. If the interior wood¬ 
work can be painted so much the better. All that 
ha3 now b>en done will be useless anless the whole 
of the stock can be gone over again, exercising the 
utmost xi.fi lance that not an insect escapes; in fact, 
every plant should be examined three times in the course 
of a fortnight. In the case of plants not of a valuable 
nature and yvliicli *ro badly infested, I would advise that 
they be thrown away, replacing them with healthy young 
specimens. If climbers exist in the structure cut them 
back. The work of cleaning will be much simplified 
thereby, and they yvill speedily relll the space with 
healthy wood.—J. C. 

607.—Preserving Berries for Winter Decora¬ 
tion.—Berries of the Mountain Ash are not poison-ms. 
Birds cat them with avidity. I do not know of any process 
’■v 'vliich they may bo preserved quite fresh. It is very 
d mbtful if they could be kept yvithout their becoming 
shrivelled. —C. 

008 -Evergreen Climbers for South Aspect. 

Ihe following varieties of Rose are evergreen : Felicity 
Perpetuelle (creamy white). Princess Louise (flush), and 
William’s Climbing (creamy flush). Cratiegus pyra- 
cantha, Cotoneaster microphylla, and Magnolia gran di¬ 
flora are also excellent subjects for the purpose. We 
should advise that a Rose and a Cratiegus pyraeantha be 
planted ; the latter is a vigorous grower, and when 
clothed with berries in the autumn presents a very 
cheerful appearance. By restricting each plant to cer¬ 
tain limits considerable variety may be secured. If the 
space to be covered is of considerable dimensions, yve 
should prefer to plant more than one kind of Rose ;’ the 
yvall will be covered in less time, and the general effect 
will be much better than if only one variety were em¬ 
ployed.—C. 


610. —Flowers for Graves. —The following would be 
found suitable for the purpose: Aubretia purpurea, 
Antirrhinum, Campanula, Carpatica, Columbine, Lupinus 
polyphyllus, Myosotis dissitiflora, and Pyrethrums 
These should, however, all be sown in June and July 
and transplanted to where they are to bloom. We should 
prefer, the season being so late, to sow early in the 
spring some hardy Anemones, such as Clarkia, Candy¬ 
tuft, Nemophila, Godetia, Collinsia, <fcc. These will make 
a display up to the time that the perennials have to be 
planted.—J. C. B. 

616.—Acacia Leaves Falling.— As the Acacia in¬ 
creases in size the ur uer leaves fall off. On this account 
those who make a point of employing this plant for deco¬ 
rative purposes generally make a practice of raising 
young ones every' year, discarding the older specimens as 
they become naked at the base. This Acacia is a free- 
growing subject, and requires generous treatment to keep 
it in health and beauty. Cnlikc many plants it cannot 
well be maintained In good condition when the roots are 
in a cramped state. It is one of those plants which 
must by means of frequent shifts into a free, tolerably 
rich compost, be kept growing freely ; ns soon as it ceases 
to grow vigorously the foliage commences to drop. If 
the plants in question are root-bound, repot them next 
March, and keep them during the summer in a rather 
cool situation. As soon as the roots touch the sides of 
the pot administer a little soot or weak guano water, and 
be very particular not to let the plants know the want of 
moisture at the roots. Plenty of nourishment and copious 
supplies of water in hot weather, will alone preserve 
this exceedingly graceful and useful window plant in 
health.—J. C. B. 

643— -Sowing Seeds of Pelargoniums —We 
consider it too Tate to sow the seeds now. There is 
always a danger of losing a portion of the voung tender 
seedlings during the dull winter months, and as the 
weakest seedlings generally furnish the best varieties it 
often occurs that only the worthless kinds survive We 
should prefer to sow in February or Marchin gentle heat 
The seed germinates freely at that period of the year 
and the seedlings gain in health and strength with the 
increase of light, air, and temperature.—J. C. 

m.-How to Destroy Slugs and Cater 
pillars.— Phis js not an easy matter, but perseverance 
will do much. After the Gooseberry trees are primed 
take away from under the bushes an inch or two of the 
top soil and replace it with fresh. Then when the first 
caterpillar appears commence the attack. I have 
always kept the bushes clear by handpicking and shaking 


ground. If, through neglect and dclav, the bushes are 
badly attacked dust with Hellebore powder, but rliibrier 
substance is a poison, and must be used ca times] v 
are still more difficult to deal with, as they are* always 
with us. There is no better or cheaper wav of keeping 
down slugs than turning into the garden in spring a brood 
or two of young ducks, giving them twice a day a lew 
boiled vegetables and access to water, placing at inter¬ 
vals about the gardens small heap 3 of brewers’ 
grains in the evening will attract them in large numbers 
ami after they have had time to reach the heaps 
and begin feeding, which will be in the course of 
an hour or two, destroy them by dusting quick lime 
over them. The traps can be laid as often as is necessary, 
hoot, lime, and salt are all pood things to use about land 
that is milch infested with slugs, snails, or other vir.niu. 

645,—Shallots Running to Seed. —There is more 
than one variety of Shallots. The kind with a short, 
obtuse bull) often raus to seed. It does so here annu¬ 
ally. Gather the seed when ripe in the same wfcy as ij 
done with Onion seeds. Sow in spring thinly on pood 
well pulverised land ; thin out the young plants to 6 in. 
apart, and afterwards keep the surface loose amongst 
themE. H. 

648.— Clubfoot in Cabbages —Club in Cabbages is 
caused by an insect ora parisite of some kind, and is only 
really bad in old gardens. Deep trenching by bringing 
up new soil is one remedy. Lime and soot are also use¬ 
ful applications when the tillage operations are being 
carried on. The plants may also be watered with soot- 
water about tlie time when the disease first appears. And 
the following recipe is usually effectual: Dissolve 4 oz. 
of Gishurst compound, which may be obtained from any 
seedsman, in a gallon of warm water, add equal parts of 
soot .and clayey loam till the mixture assumes the con¬ 
sistency of thick puddle; then dip the roots of the 
plants in, burying a pood part of their stems in the stuff. 
Allow the mixture to dry on them before planting to 
make them distasteful to their enemies.—H. 

649 —When to Sow Sutton’s King of the 
Cauliflowers —Sow in boxes and place in greenhouse 
or frame, pricking off into other boxes when largo 
enough, or, better still, pot singly in small pots, and grow 
on in greenhouse near the gla«a. Harden off and plant 
out early in April, or a few of the largest plants may bo 
put ou’ under handglasses in March. Sow another box 
in January nr early in February if heat can be had, and 
treat in the same way. Sow thinly on a warm border in 
the open air in March, April, May, and June. Only a 
few seeds should be sown each month, and the plants 
should be put out in succession on deep, well manured 
ground. It is sometimes an advantage to plant a few 
on a north aspect for the hot season.—E. II. 

650. -Jersey Cabbages. -The Jersey Cabbages are, 

I believe, a variety of what is known as the Thousand- 
headed Cabbages. They are usually increased by slips 
or cuttings, a system of culture for which the moist, 
genial climate of Jersey is suitable. The only limit to 
the duration of the plants is the exhaustion of the soil, 
when a new plantation must be made ; and this, together 
with the fine climate, may account for the unusual de¬ 
velopment of the plant in the island. This Cabbage is 
not particular ns to soil.—E. 


usual in the boles, without tho earth; ila . wcut “ I Shmci owcfull^iaa ’It 


633.—Yellow Roses. —Yellow Roses are scarce and 
are limited almost exclusively to the somewhat tender 
Tea section. The finest and richest of all is Mam hal 
Xiel, which will do well budded in the Gloire de Dijon 
but should have a warm, sunny situation ; then there 
is Isabella Gray, a paler but charming Rose, aud Madam 
Margottin, which has a rich shade of yellow but is not ro¬ 
bust. Madam Berard isa finerobust buff-coloured Tea Rose 
that may almost be classed as a yellow. Perhaps the 
hardiest are the Scotch and Persian yellow, but these 
are only summer bloomers. A good yellow hybrid per¬ 
petual Rose is one of those things to be dreamt of but 
perhaps never realised.—A. 

655 — Carnations for Winter.- -Winter blooming 
Carnations are of the tree section and as a rule flower 
naturally during the winter months. The temperaturo 
named should keep them properly in flower, but it is ex¬ 
ceedingly doubtful whether a heat ranging from 45' to 
60° would be warm enough to force ordinary Carnations 
into bloom so early as is desired. Tree or winter bloom¬ 
ing Carnations are invariably grown in pot 3 and are not 
too abundant, still they may be purchased from Mr C 
Turner, of Slough, and probably other nurserymen. 
Sometimes an ordinary strain of Carnations will throw 
out- in seedlings some having the tree habit; these are 
easily known by their making side shoots up the stem. 
These, if potted up in the autumn, will generally flower 
freely during the winter if placed in a gentle warmth.— 

656. - Sowing Seeds of Christmas Roses .—Seeds 
of the Helleberus niger should have been sown as soon as 
saved, but may be sown at once in pans and placed in a 
grennhouse where the sun gives a gentle warmth. Some¬ 
what slow In growth these plants cannot be expected to 
bloom until a twelvemonths hence, and even then not 
largely. Let the soil in the pans be fine and sandy and 
the seed pressed in and just buried.—A. D. 

658 —To Catch Large Flies. —Procure a supply 
of soda-water or even old wine bottles, and, after having 
half filled them with a mixture of beer and sugar (or 
honey and treacle and beer will do), hang them up in the 
Vinery where the flies are troublesome. The flics will 
eliteirthe bottles and perish by hundreds in the liquid. 

059. Propagating Hollies and other Trees. 

—The common green Hollies are best raised from seeds. 
The berries should be gathered when ripe, mixed with 
sand in a heap in the open air for the purpose of rotting 
off their outer coverings. In this heap they sb uld re¬ 
main at least twelve months before sowing. Tile choice 
sorts are usually grafted on the common kind, although 
cuttings of the young wood will strike if inserted iii a 
shady border in September, with a handlight over them. 
The Mountain Ash should be propagated by saving and 
sowing the berrios after the same preparation as recom¬ 
mended for Hollies. All the l’oplais can be propagated 
by layers aud cuttings, and mostof them from seeds also; 
but tho seeds, which are small and light, should be 
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063.— Black Fungus on Plum Trees —The cause 
of the black fungus appearing on the Plum trees is the 
ungenial spring and summer, by checking growth and 
altering the character of the sap, bringing on also aplague 
of insects. There is not much chance of getting rid of 
it now till the leaves fall; then dress or syringe the trees 
with Gishurst Compound, 8 oz. to the gallon of soft w ater 
in solution. It may not appear next spring; if it does, 
syringe freely with soap-suds or soapy water to which a 
little Tobacco liquor has been added.—E. H. 

664.— Origin of Tricolor Pelargoniums.— Mr. 
Fctcr Grieve in his “History of Variegated Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums." tells us, in the summer of 1855. he fertilised 
blooms of Cottage Maid, an old dark-zonal variety, with 
pollen taken from Golden Chain, the produce being 
Golden Tom Thumb and Golden Cerise Unique. In 1856 
he fertilised blooms of another Zonal (Emperor of the 
Fre nch) with pollen from Golden Tom Thumb, and thus 
produced a variety called Golden Pheasant. With Em¬ 
peror of the French again as the seed bearer, and with 
pollen from tho Golden Pheasant he obtained in the two 
following years Mrs. Pollock and Sunset, and with pollen 
from these, still using Emperor of the French, <tc., as 
seed bearers, the still more beautiful varieties, viz,, Lucy 
Grieve. Lady Callum, and Victoria Regina. This is ex¬ 
tracted from a prize essay.—H. G. 

668. —Grapes Cracking 1 . —Too much moisture at the 
root is usually the cause of Grapes oracking. Some 
kinds are more subject to cracking than others. The 
remedy is to improve the drainage of the borders, and 
protect the roots with some waterproof material from 
excessive rains. In extreme cases cut the young shoots 
that bear the bunches half through, leaving a notch, so 
that only about half the usual supply of sap can pass up. 
I have always found this effectual, but it must not oe over¬ 
done or the Grapes will not colour so well.—E. 

669. -Non-bearing 1 Fruit Trees.— Root-pruning 
would probably throw the fruit trees into bearing. The 
best time to perform the operation is now at once, and 
the best method is to open a trench half-way round the 
trees, and from 3 ft. to 4 ft. from the trunk, according to 
the size of the tree operated upon, pruning back all thick 
roots met with in opening the trench, which should be 
of sufficient width for a man to work in comfortably. 
When the stratum which contains most of the roots is 
* ut through, the ball should be undermined as far as can 
be done conveniently to cut the tap roots that descend 
perpendicularly, and which are the main cause of 
gross growth. If pruning half round does not prove suf- 
ticient to correct the gross habit, the other side of the 
trees may be operated upon in the same manner next 
year. AU small fibrous roots should be saved, and 
brought near the surface. It is unnatural to expose the 
roots during winter; and the object sought can be ob¬ 
tained in a better way.—E. H. 

670. — Drain Clearing as Manure.— All drain 
sediment should be mixed with soil and thrown Into a 
h eap as soon as it is cleared out of the drains, so that what 
knunonia is found i:a the mud m ly be saved rather than 
allowed to escape. The value of such material especially 
when mixed with lime, is very doubtful, as the constant 
washings to which it has been exposed in the drains, will 
leave but little goodness behind. It will probably be 
found that after the mud is well mixed with the soil that 
the whole may be fit for placing on the ground within Bix 
weeks.—A. D. 

671—Temperature of Greenhouse. — A very 
useful range of temperature for an ordinary greenhouse 
during the winter months is from 45° to 55°, because this 
warmth will keep all things very fairly in growth. It is, 
however, desirable to keep plants as cool as possible with 
safety, rather than to have them in a forcing warmth 
during the depth of winter. If the object is simply to 
preserve the plants without looking for flower during 
h u d weather, then a temperature ranging from 40’ to 50 
will do better, as in that heat the plants will more pro¬ 
perly rest. With too much warmth there is the common 
danger of provoking a dry’ atmosphere, and with it the 
growth of red spider and green fly. As a rule thoroughly 
excluding frost, all ordinary' greenhouso plants will live 
through the winter in a temperature just above the 
freezing point. Fire-heat is often more needful in dull 
damp weather than it is w’hen only very moderate frost 
prevails.—A. D. 

673. —Paraffin as Manure —The customary dilu¬ 
tion of paraffin for dressing plants affected with aphis, is 
from a teacupful to half-a-pint to a gallon of water, and 
It should be more or less, jus. as the plants to be dressed 
have hard or tender surfaces ; thus the proportion em¬ 
ployed to kill the American blight on Apple trees may by 
t 'vice as much as can be safely employed for tender plants 
The manurial properties of paraffin are doubtful. A 
writer stated that his Auriculas seemed to benefit from 
the roots being dressed with it, but it may have been 
that the dressing killed the woolly aphis, and thus left 
the plants free to grow more healthy. It is worth trying 
as manure in a small w ay, and certainly should be diluted 
with wrater quite as largely as stated above before it is 
applied to the soil.—D. 

674. —Hyacinths from Offtets.— The propagation 
of Hyacinths by means of offsets is a labour that may 
well be typified by Patience on a monument smiling at 
grief. It is work that only the Dutch bulb growers can 
successfully accomplish, and has never been found worth 
the attention of British growers, especially as bulbs can 
be bought cheaply. Any one trying, however, must plant 
up the offsets early in the winter in rich soil about 1 in. 
below the surface, and encourage the development of the 
bulbs by frequent manure waterings in dry weather, and 
surface dressings and pinching out all flower stalks, as 
the blooming simply exhausts the bulbs and adds nothing 
to their use. Lift the bulbs for the season as soon as the 
leafage has decayed, and plant and grow on successively 
until the bulbs are of a blooming size.—D. 

675. —Ferns for Window Tray —Ferns lifted 
from the open ground at this time of the year should 
have a few nice green fresh fronds on them, and these 
will keep green through the winter, but unless the tem¬ 
perature is kept moderately high new fronds must not 
he looked for until the spring. The selection of kinds 
should be a matter of taste, as where there are plants to 
select from those should be taken that give the greatest 
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number of fronds of moderate height. As to naming 
kinds that would be impossible where it is not known what 
sorts are already at disposal.—A. D. 

677.— Treatment of Deutzias. —Deutzias usually 
thrive best during the summer if turned out of pots and 
planted in the open ground, then lifted carefully in tho 
autumn, the roots somewhat trimmed, and repotted in 
good soil. The growth so made Is usually more robust 
and riper than that made if the plants are left in pots 
when they get root-bound, and if water is not regularly 
and abundantly given the plants suffer and become 
sickly. ,If the plants are to remain in pots, then as soon 
as the bloom is past the tops should be shortened back, 
the plants turned out, the halls of roots reduced, then 
repotted and placed out-of-doors In the shade on ashes 
or «n a cold frame. The Deu’zia recreates itself yearly 
by means of suckers from the roots, much as the Rasp¬ 
berry does.—A. D. 

Questions. 

681. — Grapes Cracking 1 . -What is the cause of my 
grapes cracking T Each year when the berries begin to 
ripen they one by one crack. The Vine, which is not 
old, appears to be very healthy.—B. Pottkr. 

682. —Root and Branch Pruning of Fruit 
Trees.—I have a couple of Espalier Apples which are 
making wood so fast, and at the same time are non¬ 
bearing, that I think it advisable to root-prune them 
as soon as the sap has gone down. Will any reader 
kindly tell me when will be the best time to cut back the 
shoots which require it ?—T. J. H. 

683 — Rose to Flower in Winter.—A Climbing 
Rose (Gloire de Dijon) in the open ground commenoed to 
grow about the middle of summer, and since that has 
made vigorous progress up a Btake. Is there any chance 
of its flowering in winter in a warm room if taken up and 
potted? If so, when should it be taken up?—T. J. H. 

684. — Solution of Copper for Sprinkling Vines. 
At what strength should tne solution of copper be used 
for sprinkling Vines?—WE8T Derby. 

685. —Planting Rose Trees.—I purpose planting in 
November a large number of Rose trees of choice sorts. 
What quantity of leaf-mould should be used to each tree 
and should It be well mixed up with the garden soil ? 
Does Cocoa-nut fibre refuse sufficiently protect the roots 
in winter? What protection is necessary for Tea Roses 
as regards the heads. W. P. Jourdax. 

086— Culture of Anemones, &c — Will any one 
kindly state what soil, position, and culture are necessary 
for Cimicifuga racemoso. Rosa pyranaioa. Anemone pal- 
mata, and A. Ranunculoides.—H. C. 

687.— Pruning Green-gage Plums —When is 
the best time to prune a Green-gage Plum tree, growing on 
the south-side of a wall 9 ft high? it has been entirely 
neglected two or three years.— Constant Reader. 

688 — French Palmette Pears. — Should Pear 
trees trained on the French Palmette Verricr system on 
a wall 9 ft. high be on the Quince stock or not? also 
where can horizontal cord on Apples on the French Para¬ 
dise stock be obtained at a reasonable price ?—T. P. H. 

689.—Propagating Begonias and Fuchsias 
in Windows— Will Begonia metallica stand ordinary 
window culture? if so, could slips or cuttings of it be 
successfully struck under an inverted glass in the window 
oi a sitting-room ? Also could cuttings or slips of Fuch¬ 
sias be struck in the same way, and will ordinary soil do 
for them?— Crumlin. 

090. — Treatment of Coleus Cuttings. — 

How should these be treated and when put in ?—H. J. 

691— Con verting Bones into Manure— In what 
way can cooked Bones from the kitchen be utilised as a 
dreasing for Roses, <fcc.? Is there any chemical which 
could be applied to them to make them useful ? and how 
ought they to be applied ?— Subscriber. 

622 — To Improve a Lawn.—I have a small lawn 
which is in a very bad condition ; the Grass is patchy 
and looks very bad. How should I have it treated to 
make the Grass grow more regularly ’—Subscriber. 

693 —Growing Fuchsias for the Open-air — 
I have a collection of beautiful Fuchsias, which are 
placed outside all summer, but when planted out in 
spring they have a bare, scragsy appearance, and do not 
flower well till August. 1 cut them hard in when taken 
up in October, the reason being that we are so short of 
room in the greenhouse.—J. B., Orange. 

69 i — Fruit and Flowers for Walls —What 
shall I plant against a wall 5 ft. long and 7 ft high, east 
aspect, with a shelter of a hedge on the north and quite 
open on the south ? Soil light rich loam.—C. P. 

695. —Plants for Rooms in Winter.—What 
flowers for winter can I grow in rooms where gas is burn¬ 
ing in the evening?—T. Emerson. 

696. — Daisies on Lawns.— What is the best method 
of getting rid of Daisies on lawns. I have carefully cleared 
mine of Daisy roots by handpicking both this year and 
last year, but my labour is apparently all in vain, as I 
find there are young ones coining up in all directions.— 
T, Johnson. 

697. —Treatment of Old Seakale Plants.-- 
What would be the best thing to do with Seakale which is 
now high above the ground. The plants are very old, and it 
i<» a deal of trouble to cover them. This year the pro¬ 
duce was very poor and late.—E. Cole. 

693.—Apples and Figs from Cutting’s.—I shall 
be glad to Know the names of a few Apples that may be 
struck from cuttings? also the proper time to put them 
in ? also if the common Fig can be propagated by cuttings 
as well as layers. —R. B. 

699 — Bulbs forWindowGardeningr— What kinds 
of bulbs can I grow successfully in a window? what soil do 
they require and what kind of treatment?—A Learner, 
Staffs. 

700.— Lillums Failing —For many years past I have 
grown very successfully Lilium upeciosum, lancifolium, 
and punctatuna, having had sometimes as many as four¬ 
teen blossoms on a single stem, all good-sized, well- 
formed flowers, but for the last three seasons they have 


been all but a failure, the blossoms coming with only 
five or sometimes even three petals or sepals, the mal¬ 
formation making it difficult to say which they are. I 
have usually repotted them about the second week in 
November after all growth had ceased. The compost I 
have used has been good turfy loam with a liberal ad¬ 
mixture of silver sand aud well decayed hone manure 
one bulb in a 5-in.pot, or three in 8-in. Some of my bulbs 
have, before they split, been 2i in, in diameter This 
year they were not repotted until February, and they are 
worse than ever. I have not half-a-dozen perfect blos¬ 
soms out of about seventy bulbs.—G. S. 

701. — Zinnias Rotting Off—I have several double 
Zinuias grown In pots, but before the flowers are fully 
expanded the stein suddenly begins to rot about 1 in. 
below the flower, and in less than twenty-four hours I 
am obliged to cut the flowers off. What is the reason ? 
Thinking I had kept them too damp, I tried them by 
giving less water, but likewise failed.—H. E. S. 

702. -How to Kill Green Fly. — During the 
summer I have tried fumigation several times; too 
strong, perhaps, at first, but so slight lately that it has 
scarcely had the desired effect in killing the green fly ; 
nevertheless, after each experiment I found several of 
my plants destroyed beyond recovery, principally Bal¬ 
sams, Lantanas, Heliotrope^, Begonias, lately also some 
Chrysanthemums, which I had taken up. At first I kept 
the house closed during the night following, afterwards 1 
gave air at once, and syringed the plants well, but ;he 
result was all the same. I have used “Tebb’s Fund- 
gator ” and Appleby’s Tobacco paper. My Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are full of green fly, and although I have applied 
Tobacco water with a brush I cannot keep them under. 
—H. E. 8. 

703. -Planting: Fruit Trees —I want to plant in 
my garden (in the south of England) this month two des¬ 
sert Apples, two Pears, one Plum, and one Peach. I shall 
feel obliged if nny reader would advise the best kinds to 
grow as espaliers—keeping in mind quality as well as 
quantity—and give me any suggestions as to planting- 
Dl a nth rs. 

704. — Plants lor Shady Greenhouse. -I am 
erecting a lean-to greenhouse 15 ft. by 6 ft. against a 
w'all facing east (to be used as a passage to the gardes). 
It will get a little sun from east over some rather high 
buildings 10 ft. or 12 ft. distant, none from the south, 
and but little from the west except at the north end. 
What kind of Roses will be suitable to plant in fmm 
border (2 ft. wide) to train up rafters ? and what other 
plants for back wall and border ? Would Camellias do 
against back wall ? There will be no Are heat, but the 
temperature would be a little assisted in winter by the 
dwelling-house door opening into it. Should like Marc- 
chal Niel Rose for one if it will do.— Delta. 

705 — How to Improve Lawns —Can any on? 
give me advice concerning my lawn as all the Grass seems 
to be dying? I have been told that it has been cut too 
short and has exposed the crowms to the air.—8. J. T. 

700. —Water Sediment as Manure. —Would the 
| sediment cleaned out of high pressure boilers act as a 
manure ? There is a quantity of soft sediment from our 
boilers every time they are cleaned out, which turns like 
lime when it has been laid out awhile. I should like to 
know whether it possesses any manurial properties. - 
Subscriber. 

707.—Veronicas in Pots.—I have a Veronica, a 
fine healthy plant, raised from a cutting in the autumn 
of 1878. and preserved during the winter under glass; in 
the spring it was placed outside, but kept in the pot; it 
has grown rapidly, and was removed into an 8-in. pot 
during the summer. I have now placed it in my green¬ 
house in the hope of bringing it into bloom. Can any¬ 
one give me any reason why this plant has not bloomed ? 
—J.Spall. 

705. — The Black Lily (Lilium kamt3chatcense).- 
I purchased a bulb of this Lily, but have not been suc¬ 
cessful in flowering it. It died dowm in due course, aud 
I then placed the pot on its side in a moist situation. It 
now appears to be starting into growth. How shall I 
treat it.—J. S. 

709.— Green Fly on Window Plants -I hare a 
number of plants which I keep in a room, but find great 
difficulty in getting them to flower on account of green 
fly. What is tho best remedy ?—R. H. 

710 — Treatment of Silkworms.— Can any reader 
who has kept silkworms tell me how they may be sucr<ss- 
fully treated ? A thorough article on the subject would 
be acceptable to many.—C. S. 

711. —Edgings for Beds.—What kind of edging 
eould I plant now besides Box?—T. M. 

712. — Cement for Fountain.—I wish to construct 
a fountain in my garden, the centre to be a rockery. 
What is the best kind of cement to use for the basin, Ac. 
—T. M. 

713. —Wintering: Fever Gum Trees.—I have 
some plants of Eucalyptus globulus in pots. Should they 
be taken in ? or will they winter in the open? and how 
should they be treated?—II. E. 8. 

714. —How to Flower Oleanders —1 bought 
three of these last year in flower. They are now 4 ft. high. 
When bought they were in6 in. pots. After flowerin,' I 
repotted them Into larger pots. This season none of 
them have flowered, although they were well set with 
buds. All summer they h ive been in the open air will 
supplied with water and once a week with liquid cow- 
manure. Can any one advise me ?—H. E. S. 

715 —Removing Rhubarb and Fruit Trees.- 
When is the best time for moving Rhubarb, also Goose¬ 
berry and Black Currant trees ? and how must I rruni 
the two latter?— An Amateur. 

716—Protecting Grape Vine. — I have Jus* 
planted in my garden a young Vine. Will it be necessity 
to have it matted up for the coming winter?—M art M 

717.—Apricots v. Peaches for Walls — I an) 
thinking about planting some fruit trees against a wall 
0 ft. high. Which would be best, Benches or Apricots ?- 


718.— How to Grow Coleus - Will any of your 
readers afford one a really practical method for an 
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amateur without little glass or artificial heat to grow 
Coleus, what soil, wlun to sow, with after treatment, 
with any hint that may he useful ? I wish to make a col¬ 
lection of these handsome plants?—A. H. Llovd. 

719. -Dutch Roots — R. W. —Several long articles 
have lately appeared in our columns on this subject. 

720. — Heating a Small Greenhouse. —Dianthut 
—See our advertising columns. 

721 —Gathering 1 Pears.-Ought Pears to be gather¬ 
ed os soon as they will part readily from the tree or be 
allowed to hang as long as possible with safety on the 
tree?—W. |>. (Gather ns soon as the fruit parts readily 
from the tree, if left the flavour is greatly impaired.] 

72i — Vino Cuttings for Pot Culture —When 
is the best time to procure these.—W. A Richards. 
[Ryes are better titan cuttings. Procure them from any 
one who arc pruning their Vines.] 

723 — Carnations, Pansies, and Primroses.— 
Who grows these for tale. — t' rumLIN. (Mr. Charles 
Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough ; Mr. A. Dean, Redfont, 
Hounslow, Middlesex; Mr. Cauuell, Swanley, Keiu ] 

724 -Evergreen Thorn (Pyraeantha alba> — M A ., 
Leamington —This can no doubt be obtained from 
Fisher, Holmes A Co., Sheffield, or any good hardy tree 
nursery. 

725 —Cultivation of Fuchsias —Standard —We 
have given in Gardening Illustrated many cultural 
articles on this subject, and if you follow them you will 
doubtless succeed. 

72C.— To Soften Hard Putty.—How can this be 
done?—A. R. B. tit is Btated that putty may be softened 


FRUIT. 


CORDON FRUIT TREES ON WALLS. 
The following account of Cordon trained Pear 
trees, by Sir H. Scudamore Stanhope, Holme 
Lacy, is from the second part of the new 
“ Herefordshire Pomona ” :— 

Choose Pear trees (grafted on the Quince stock), 
one year old, healthy and strong, having only a 
single shoot. Plant them 18 in. apart, inclining 
at an angle of 60 s each in the same direction, 
and prune back about a third of the length 
to a strong bud. During the next year, favour 
the free growth of the leader as much as possible 
by stopping all side shoots. The second prun¬ 
ing commences by pinching bock the lateral 
branches through the summer to aid the forma¬ 
tion of fruit buds, and again cutting the leader 
back to one-third, or even back to the second 
year’s wood, if there is no bud sufficiently 
vigorous on the last season’s growth. When the 
time arrives for the third pruning, the stem of 
the young tree has usually attained two-thirds 
of its full growth ; it should then be inclined 
still lower, that is, from the angle of 60’ to one 
of 45'. If it had been inclined so much before, 


been essentially an experimental wall, both in 
regard to the system of training the trees, and 
to the varieties of Pears grown. 

From the time these trees began fruit-bearing 
up to the preseut date they have been perfectly 
healthy, and have yielded large crops of fruit 
every year, with the exception of perhaps some 
two or three trees which may have missed bear¬ 
ing. As to the superiority of the fruit in size, 
appearance, and flavour, over fruit grown in the 
same garden on pyramids and espaliers, there 
can be no question. In hot summers it has been 
necessary to mulch and even to water the trees, 
for the Quince stock roots nearer to the surface 
and has more small flhres than the Pear stock. 
As to pruning I certainly think that summer 
pinching back cannot lie carried out so success¬ 
fully in our climate as it can in France. My late 
gardener (Mr. Wells) who planted the trees and 
managed them for some years writes as follows : 
“ My experience in pinching has never been 
what I was led to expect : never but in one 
solitary instance have I found the fruit-bud to 
be the result of that practice, and that oge was 
so far from home, so to speak, that it had to bo 
cut off to keep the spur short. Nor w as this 
all, for I have found that what was once & 



Wall of Pear Trees, grown on ills Cordon Syst jiu (».•., conflajd to one stem). In the gardens at noline Lucy. 


by twin,; a paste of caustic potassa, easily prepared by 
mixing the caustic alkali, or even carbonate of potash or 
soda, with equal jwirts of freshly-burnt quicklime, which 
has previously been sprinkled with water, so as to cause 
it to fall into powder. This is then mixed with water to 
a paste, and is spread on the putty to be softened. Where 
one application is not sufficient it is repeated. Iu order 
to prevent the paste from drying too quickly, it is well 
to mix it with less water, adding soft-soap instead ] 
Names Of Plants. -Fie with tn remind our readert 
that whiltt we are at all timet pleated, to mine plant* for 
them tee can only do thit when Jair tpecimcnt are it nt 
Wt have lately received faded, cruthed up lear •#, jtawirt, 
Arc., which were entire! t unreco mi table. A little branch 
of the plant to be named thould be tent, and if P'ttihle 
when injlaeer or fruit. Three plantt at a time only can 

be turned. - Sarah Jane. —A very bad form of Ceano- 

thns azure us It may improve with good culture — — 

J. F. S — Diplacus glutiuosus.-F., Clapham Park. - 

Adlmtoda cydoniicfuliu. A warm greenhouse teiujiera 

tore suits it.- J. F., Shinet, Brighton —1. Supposed 

r.irmum Century (KrythroBA centoureum); 2, Wood 

lietony (Betoniea officinalis).- Gobbt. —I and 3. Send 

when in flower; 2, Santolina incana.- S. Solomon — 

Apparently Bartonia uurea. —John It. Sojfe.— The 
Thread leaved Adam’s Needle (Yucca (Uauientosa). 


Bschscholtzia Mandarin.— This deep- 
coloured variety of the old bright yellow Eschs- 
choltzia is very pretty for beds or borders. If 
sow’n in March in well-prepared ground it will 
keep up a continuous display during the whole 
season.—J. G., Linton. 


' it would have favoured the growth of the strong 
buds at the bottom of the stem, to the weaken- | 
ing of the leading bud. 

By this method the wall will be covered iu 
I five years, a gain of ten or twelve years over all 
other methods of training ; and the trees will 
begin to bear the fourth year and arrive at full 
bearing on the sixth year, instead of having to 1 
wait until the fifteenth or twentieth year by 
other methods. Many varieties (iu this way) 
may be planted in place of a single tree, on the 
ordinary method, and thus fruit may be obtained 
for a longtr period. If a tree dies moreover, 
with a little care another tree may readily be 
put in its place, and but little wall space lie lost 
meanwhile, and this only for a short time.* 

The Cordon Wall at Holms Lacy has a south 
aspect. It is 37 yards in length and 11 ft. high. 
In this space eighty-three Pear trees are trained, 
comprising forty-three varieties. One-half of 
the wall was planted in 1861, and the trees bore 
fruit in 1864 ; and the other half was planted in 
March, 1865, and bore fruit in 1868. It has 

• The Cordon System of training Pear trees is fully 
described and illustrated with M. Du Breuil's own draw- 1 
ingt, in Mr. Robinson’s interesting work on “ The Parks, 
Promenades, and Gardens of Paris" (p. 369-303) and It i 
is now becoming very generally adopted. 


decided fruit-bud would lengthen and grow into 
wood before the growing seasou closed.” The 
result of summer pinching on the Cordon Wall 
has certainly been to produce too many wood 
shoots, which may have been caused by a richer 
soil or a more moist climate. 


It would be difficult to give a list of Pears 
best adapted for growing on the Cordon Oblique 
System ; for not only do tastes differ, but 
differences of soil, of climate, and of situation 
account for some Pears being highly esteemed iu 
one county and considered w orthless in another. 
Without pretending to name those best adapted 
t > all places, a short list may be given of tlio.-e 
which have proved to bo of first-rate quality iu 
a succession of seasons at Holme Lacy, viz. : 


Bjurrd GifTard. 

Bmirni d'Amanlis. 
William s Bon Chretien. 
Koiulaute d'Autonme. 
Suckle. 

Beurrd Hardy. 

Bcurrt Superfln. 

Louise Bonne of Jersey. 
Beam) Dose. 

Marochal de Cour. 


Marie Louise. 
Doyennd du Cornice. 
Thompson’s Pear. 
H'-urrti lie Joughu. 
Winter Nells. 

Ik’urre d'Areinberg. 
Josephine de Malines. 
Glou Morceau 
Monarch 

Bcrgarnotte Espdren 


These varieties are named in their usual order 
of ripeuing, but in this respect Pears are capri¬ 
cious and should be carefully watched, especially 
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os so many first-rate October and November 
varieties may become ripe at the same time. 
Many other excellent sorts could be named, but 
this list of twenty varieties should give a suc¬ 
cession of fruit in maturity from the first week 
in August to the end of March. 

The great advantages derived from growing 
Pears by this method are (1) The wall space is 
quickly covered ; (2) An early return of fruit is 
obtained from the trees ; (3) The fruit is large, 
free from spots, and of fine flavour; (4) Many 
varieties may be grown on a limited wall space ; 
(o) And therefore fruit is obtained in season 
for a much longer period ; (G) A greater quan¬ 
tity of fruit is obtained in proportion to the wall 
space occupied ; (7) The equal distribution of 
the sap through the tree; (8) Simplicity of 
management; and (9) If one tree dies from any 
cause, only a small amount of wall space is lost, 
and, with a little care, its place may be quickly 
supplied. 

Many of the best autumn Pears do not keep 
long, and it seems undesirable, in small gardens, 
to grow them in large quantities ; for example, 
in the place of three trees on the Pear stock 
trained in the ordinary homo ital way, thirty 
Cordon trees might readily be grown, and they 
would furnish an ample supply of ten different 
varieties to ripen in succession. 

The real difficulty with the Cordon System 
consists in making the trees grow equally to the 
full height of the wail. Some varieties will not 
grow so strong on the Quince stock as others, 
the Easter Beurre for example. They will form 
a leading fruit-bud instead of a leading wood- 
bud, and hence they have to bo shortened fur¬ 
ther back to a strong wood-bud. Thus they 
will not reach the top of the wall so soon as 
those kinds which form proper terminal wood- 
buds. Sometimes a tree fails altogether, and 
when it docs ..n, or when an unsatisfactory 
variety has to be replaced, M. Du Breuil recom¬ 
mends the insertion of a broad piece of board 
edgeways on both sides of the fresli-planted 
tree, so as to preserve its growing space from 
the neighbouring trees. 

The objections urged against the Cordon Sys¬ 
tem of growing Pears (1) That the original cost 
of planting so many trees is greater ; this is true, 
but it is well met by the fact that they come 
into full bearing in five or six years, instead of in 
fifteen or twenty years under the ordinary sys¬ 
tem ; (2) That with one single stem the tree 
would be too vigorous and make wood instead 
of blossom ; this is not found to be the case, for 
the reason that if the size of the tree is thus 
limited so also is the root space. Moreover, the 
natural tendency of the Pear grafted on the 
Quincostock s to form fruit-budsmore freely than 
wood-buds ; (3) It is said that the trees will not 
live so long under this method of growth ; this 
may be so, but the Pear is a very long-lived tree, 
anti sufficient time has not yet elapsed to prove 
it. The Cordon trees at Holme Lacy have been 
in bearing for fourteen years without showing 
any signs of canker or decay. They are 
seemingly as healthy and vigorous now as at the 
time they were planted ; and (4) It is said that 
the Cordon system is not adapted for supplying 
fruit in sufficient quantities for the ordinary 
market. This it does not pretend to do. For 
this purpose standard trees must be had recourse 
to ; but how many of our choicest Pears refuse 
to ripen their fruit as standards !- 

I have written these notes as an amateur with 
much diffidence, but the experiment has 
answered so admirably at Holme Lacy that I 
could not refuse the pressing request of the 
Pomona Committee to place the results on 
record, and thus to show what great advantages 
the Cordon Oblique method of growing Pears 
affords to all who have the necessary wall space 
at their command. 


ROOT PRUNING APPLE, PEAR, 

AND PLUM TREES. 

By continually pinching out the points of the 
shoots of Apple trees they may be kept as dwarf 
as Gooseberry bushes, and small trees laden with 
Apples are very interesting, and arc suitable for 
some situations; but thus to induce a diminu¬ 
tive habit of growth entails continual wachful- 
ness, and is simply beginning at the wrong eml 
—reducing the strength of the trees by removal 
of the leaves instead of curtailing the root power 
whence the superfluous vigour springs. Where 
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very small Apple trees are required they should 
be procured grafted on the French Paradise stock, 
which in a small state is favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of fruit. Trees worked on stocks of 
this kind can bo kept to the size of an ordinary 
Currant bush and yet bear fine fruit. They are 
vory suitable for gardens of small extent. They 
also come into bearing in a very short time after 
planting—generally the second year, if well 
managed ; but where there is a large demand for 
Apples, full-grown standard trees are required. 
These should only receive as much pruning as 
will keep the branches from becoming crowded, 
and admit light and air to the fruit. I am now 
speaking of the orchard culture of Apples and 
Pears ; but in large kitchen gardens, where it is 
usual to grow these fruits on the margins of the 
walks, full-sized trees are not admissible, as they 
overhang other crops, and, by their shade and 
exclusion of air, seriously injure vegetable of all 
kinds. This is still more apparent in amateurs’ 
gardens even when these are of considerable 
size ; but it is in such situations that root-pruned 
trees are the most suitable. 

Dwarf Apples ( i.e ., trees which have little 
length of clear stem, but which are grafted at a 
short distance above the ground) are the best. In 
most cases, where the land is suitable for the 
growth of Apples, the trees of many kinds will 
grow aw r ay freely for a few years after planting 
without producing much fruit. From the first 
do not allow more branches to remain than will 
furnish the tree, as to let these grow to be after¬ 
wards cut away is simply a waste of strength 
and a loss of time. The nature of the soil, as 
well as the varieties grown, has much to do with 
an early disposition to fruit. If, when the trees 
have attained a height of 6 ft. or 7 ft., and a 
proportionate breadth, they do not, by forming 
a sufficient quantity of fruit spurs, show' an in¬ 
clination to bear ; this is generally owing to over 
luxuriance, which can be checked by root prun¬ 
ing. The best time for this operation is in Octo¬ 
ber, after the summer growth of wood has 
been completed. Open a trench 1 ft. wide on 
two opposite sides of each tree, at, for the size 
under consideration, a distance of 3 ft. from 
the stem, this time pruning only half-way 
round the trees ; the trench must be opened as 
deep as the roots extend, cutting them all clean 
off to within the 3 ft. space between the trench 
and the stem. When there are any that are 
more than ordinarily strong, and that bear the 
appearance of having tap-roots, he., long straight 
tapering roots decendiug perpendicularly into 
the ground from the centre of the tree ; the soil 
should be worked away underneath, so as to get 
at these and cut them off, as in the case of those 
that grow in a horizontal direction. This treat¬ 
ment generally has the effect of causing the 
trees to set a considerable number of fruit-buds, 
to be still further increased the season follow- 
ing. If, in the ensuing season, they continue to 
make two much growth, the remaining opposite 
sides of the trees (the roots of which have not 
been cut back) should be operated upon. 

Unless where the soil is of a wet, tenacious 
nature, trees so treated will generally not require 
their roots being further interfered with for three 
or four years, when if again too strong to be 
productive, they may be similarly root-pruned 
at about 12 fn. further from the trunk. At the 
winter pruning, each season, the leading 
branches should be shortened back to some 6-in. 
of the point to which they were cut the previous 
year, until the trees attain a height of about 
9 ft. or 10 ft. This is as large as they ought to be 
allowed to grow in such gardens as those under 
consideration. When they show a deposit on 
to make too much wood at the expense of the 
fruit, the roots must again be shortened ; by 
this means they can be kept for an indefinite 
time in a fruitful state. Root pruning either with 
large or small trees, should rather be accom¬ 
plished early in the autumn than later on in win¬ 
ter ; it must nevir be attempted in spring, when 
growth is about to commence, or its effects will 
t>3 most injurious. Bush-shaped or pyramidal 
Dear trees in such gardens must be similarly 
' roated in every way. Many varieties of these 
fruits will not bear satisfactorily until they ha^e 
ined a large size, unless growth is checked 
by root-pruning. Plums do not usually grow so 
vigorously ; but to keep them within bounds a* 
regards size, it is often necessary to resort to the 
reduction of root power. One great advanfaa- 
with trees managed as above is, that the manur 
us jd to the vegetable crops grown near them has 


not the effect it otherwise would have of pro¬ 
ducing rampant unfruitful growth. On light dry 
soils manure is beneficial in its effect upon the 
fruit of root-pruned trees. W. F. 
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Lobelia Blue Beauty .. 40- 
Mice, to catch .. ’ .. 4-: 
Manure, drain clearing as 422 
paraffin as .. 4‘2 
Marigolds, pot.. .. 48i 

Meadow Saffrons .. 4si 
Meadow Sweets .. 453 
Mealy bug, to destroy 491 
Mushroom cookery .. 4*] 
Plant case, sketch of .. 4*2 
Pelargoniums .. ..4.-4 

sowing .. .. 491 

tricolor .. .. 492 

Phloxes, perennial .. 491 
Plums, fungus on .. 492 
Primulas, double .. 4-5 
Pansies and Pinks .. 4*7 
Polyanthuses .. ..457 

Parsley.4-7 

Poultry, fattening .. 43 q 
food for .. .. 490 

Plants for banks .. 190 
Pelargoniums, fungus 

on .. .. 490 

Roses .453 

Christmas .. 491 
yellow .. .. 491 

Seeds, vitality of .. 491 

Shallots seeding .. 491 
Shrubs and creepers .. 433 
Slugs and Caterpillars, 

to destroy .. 461 
Slugs, to destroy .. 4*3 
: Soil, treatment of .. 4*2 
Soot, uses of .. .. 483 

Snails, destroying .. 434 
Spinach Beet .. .. 4*4 

Tritoma Uvaria .. 453 
Window plants.. .. 452 

Window Femeiy and 
aquarium .. .. 452 

Wood ashes, uses of .. 4-i 

Wood lice .. .. 450 

Illustration.?. 
Agcratum, a dwarf .. 4-n 
Anchusu italica .. 429 
Chilian Wood Sorrel .. 4>J 
Earth pits .. ..45c; 

Everlasting dwarf .. 4 jS 
Garden mouse-trap .. 453 
Japan Primrose .. 4*9 
Lachcualin, basket of 4*5 
Marigold, double .. 455 

dwarf .. .. 4*.' 

Meadow Saffron .. #5 
Pear wall, Holme Lacy 493 
Pond weed, the Cape .. 4>3 
Rosy W r ood Sorrel .. 4*9 
Rosy Yarrow .. .. 459 

Vase of flowers and 

Ferns .. .. 431 

White Water-Lily . 4S9 

Window fernery and 

aquarium .. 481 
Yellow Water-lily .. 493 


The Orchardist. 

THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON FRUITS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A correspondent says“ I like your ‘OrchardUt’ 
much better than any other English book on the subject 
Yours contains three times the matter at one-third the 
price." Another says :—“ Everybody here in this Apple 
district quotes you always as the 4 Oracle on Fruits,' and 
refers to your invaluable and well-thumbed ‘ Orchardist' 
with proud confidence. We all, especially' the Clergy, beg 



thefavourofyonrdetenniningforusthe right names of the 
Apples despatched to you. . . . Eagerly shall we all 
be on the look-out for your obliging reply, snapping r ,t .i 
with as much interest as we always do at any artii U s or 
notices in The Garden, whenever is appended at the 
foot the name of J. Scott. ” 

The above are samples of letters which axe constantly 
being sent to the author. 

3s. 6d. free by post. 

From the Author, or from The Gardes Office, 87, 
Southampton Street, Coveot Garden, London. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Beautiful Flowers for Winter and 
Spring. 

SUTTON’S^COLLECTIONS OF 
CHOICE FLOWER ROOTS. 

1049 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £2 2s. Collection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

Carriage free to any Railway Station or Port In United 
Kingdom. 

514 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £1 Is. Collection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

Carriage Free to any Railway Station in England or Wales. 
278 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s 10s. 6d. Collection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

264 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £2 2s. Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 

Carriage free to any Port or Railway Station in United 
Kingdom. 

149 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £1 Is. Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 

Carriage Free to any Bailway Station in England or Wales. 
72 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s 10s. Qd. Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 

SUTTON'S AUTUMN CATALOGUE. 

Gratis and Post Free on Application. 

Sutton & Sons, 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, READING. 


Early White Roman Hyacinths. 

EXTRA FINE SELECTED BULBS. 

2/0 per doz., 18/- per lOO. 

p ENERAL BULB CATALOGUE, 

with instructions for cultivation, will bo for¬ 
warded on application. 

OSBORN <Sc SOTsTS 

The Fulham Nurseries, Lonc/on,S. W. 

£ G. HENDERSON & SON’S 

IfcfeV BULB & HERBACEOUS 

CATALOGUE 

I snow ready for distribution, and will 
be sent on application. 



Pine-apple Nursery, Maida 
Vale, London, W. 


P repared hyacinth & tulip 

MOULD, Is. 6d. per Bushel, in 4-bushel saeks, 4d. 
each.—H. G. Smyth, 10, Castle St., EndellSt., Long Acre. 


A Fine Autumn Hardy Flower. 
T>LOOMS of the Beautiful Double White 
JL) MATRICARIA—see Gardf,nino Illustrated, p. 
489—will Ik* Bjnt on receipt of six postage stamps.— 
Dicksons & Co., 1 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


R ichly-coloured primroses 

and FANCY POLYANTHUS.—Vote of Thanks, 
Royal Horticultural Society, London, March 19, 1878, 
April 22, 1879; First-class Certificate, Oxford, Nov. 21, 
1878. Strong-blooming plants, Is. Od. per doz., 7s. 9d. per 
100; seeds. Is.— William Caudwell, F.R.H.S., Tho 
Ivies, Wantage. 


Cabbage Plants for Autumn Planting 

F ARM and GARDEN KINDS, best 

varieties, free unto rail; 2s. per 500, 3s. 6d. per 
1,000, 30s. per 10,000.— List sent on application to 
Edward Leigh, Norcote Farm, Guildford, Surrey.— 
N.B.—All plants strong, well rooted, from best stocks ; 
also Lettuce, Endive, to be had cheap. 

MUSHROOM SPAWN. - 

O SBORN & SONS call the attention of 

Mushroom Growers to the speciality they make of 
the above. Their Spawn never fails to give satisfaction. 
For testimonials, see Catalogue of Bulbs, which will be 
forwarded on application. 

Price 5s. per Bushel. 

THE FULHAM NURSERIES, LONDON, S.W. 


Digitized by 


■v Google 


n ECONOMIC” Hot-water Apparatus. 

For Heating Greenhouses, 

Conservatories, Offices, and other small Buildings. 
Complete from £3 3s. 



Price List on application. 

SAMUEL DIPLOCK, 
Uot-water Apparatus Works, 

107, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 



Cheap Heating 1 for Small 
Greenhouses. 

P ATENT SLOW 

COMBUSTION CHAM¬ 
PION BOILER; bums from 
eight to twenty hours without 
attention; requires no brick¬ 
work. Fitted complete, 

.£5 Os. Od. 

Champion Boilers from 45s. 
Estimates and Circulars Free. 


G. WILCOX, 

85, Old Street, St. Luke’s. 


CLAY’S FERTILIZER 

OR 

FOOD, 

FOR 

Conservatory, Kitchen Garden, and Farm. 

The BEST ARTIFICIAL MANURE, 
and the only one largely used by growers for Covent 
Garden Market. 

2-lb. packet, 1/-; J-cwt., 7 / 0 ; J-cwt., 12 / 0 ; l-cwt.,20/- 
Full particulars and testimonials on application. 

manufactured by 

CLAY & LEYESLEY, 
174, High Street, Homerton, E. 


Rev. E. J. Silverton’s Remarkable 
Remedies. 

A LL SUFFERERS from DEAFNESS, 

NOISES in the EARS, <fcc., as well as tho^e suffei- 
ing from INDIGESTION and general BROKEN-DOWN 
HEALTH, should at once send to the Rev. E. J. SILVER- 
TON', B.M., Albert House, I’nrk Street, Nottingham, for 
his “ HEALTH ADVOCATE," which will be sent free. 
Aurial Cure for Deafness, in boxes at 2s. 9d. and 11s., of 
all Chemists. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. G<1. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.— G. Shrews 
BURY, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Kd., EastBrixton 

G ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and ot her blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., ana 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


A merican blight on apple 

TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


P ATENT “ DOMESTIC ” WASHER, 

with WRINGER and MANGLE, is by far the 
easiest, the quickest, and simplest washer. Cannot in¬ 
jure the clothes. Has taken first-class prize at every 
competition. Inspection requested.— Donald <fc Co., 
33, Cornhill, E.C.—Agents ami Travellers wanted. 


A ! 


S SIMPLE AS A B C.—Inatanta- 

ncous copies of letters, &c., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
post free).—E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
Holborn, W.C. N B. —Samples of Tann’s celebrated paper 
collars sent for Gd. 


T HE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations of all the finer plants used for this purpose. 
By W. Robinson, Editor of The Garden. Price 7s. 6d. 
The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


T C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

fj . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


T71LECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

IJ PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells, Indicators, Fire and Thief 
Alarms. Illustrated Catalogue, now ed.,1 stamp. Repairs 
and alterations.— Dale & Crampton, 4, Little Britain, E.C. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 
Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss 
Pierrepont, Miss DUFFIELD, Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen.3s. 

Per Fifty.10s. 

Per Hundred .17s. 

Specimen Tlate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Cottage Gardening. 

ZB3T ZEE HOBDAY. 

Price le. 0d. 

I N this book it is sought to give concise 

instructions as to the best modes of cultivating tho 
various products sought for in the smaller class of gar¬ 
dens. The enjoyment to be derived from a garden by no 
means depends on its size. Many persons find more 
pleasure in cultivating with their own hands a small 
garden than can possibly be enjoyed by those who leave 
their gardens to others. A garden need not be large to 
afford a great variety of edible products; and, as for 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saying of the 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, long the manager of the Times 
newspaper, that “the best displays of ‘bedding out' in 
large places did not equal in beauty the simple flowers in 
a cottage garden." The writer lias endeavoured to 
develop still further this purer taste in the cottage 
garden ; to select among fruits and vegetables the very 
best and most productive kinds only; and, generally, to 
bring the information on all the subjects of which the 
book treats down to the time of issue. 


London: The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


“ The London GARDEN, a weekly periodical, the hett 
of its kind published anywhere.’'—The Rural New 
Yorker, Sept. 27, 1879. 

“THE GARDEN” 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

RHODODENDRON KATE WATERER, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


Agapanthus Mooreanus 
Aira caryopliylla .. 
Anemones in S. France.. 
Aponogeton spatliaceum 
Apricots, a word about.. 

Aralia spinosa. 

Aristolochia tioribunda.. 
Asparagus culture (cont.) 

Auriculas. 

Bauera rubioides .. 
Begonia round an arch.. 

Bog, artificial. 

Bog land, draining .. 

Bulbs, Dutch. 

Campanulapyramidalis.. 
CarnatioiuLa Belle.. 
Century plant, large 
Ceterach as edging plant 

China Roses . 

Chrysanthemums, Japan 
Colchicums and Crocuses 
Cryptomeria elegaus 
Cucumbers, twin .. .. 

Daphne rupestris .. 
Diary, extracts from my 
Dipl opappuscliry sophy llus 
Elder, the cut-leaved .. 
Euonymus radicans var. 
Eurybia gummosa .. 

Figs, notes on. 

Fire-place jardiniere, new 
Flower gardening, mixed 

Flower shows. 

Flowers, double <fc single 
Forests, Canadian .. 
Fraxinns concavifolia var. 
Fuchsia, double-flowered 
Fuchsia gracilis .. 
Gardening in South Africa 
Glass, rough plate .. .. 

Grapes, shanking .. 
Grouping in greenhouses 
Hail Storm Relief Fund 
Hyacinth, the. 


Hydrangea, Oak-leaved.. 
Hypericum nepalcnsc 
Ipomeaj Bona N ox .. 
Jasminum Sarnbuc .. 

Lily, monstrous 
Lime, the silver 
Marigolds, French .. 
Monnodes pardina .. 

Nuts, hedge .. .. 

Oncidium dasytylc .. 
Orchids under cool trtnint. 
Paraffin and woolly aphis 
Pelargnm. Endiclieriauum 
Phylloxera, the .. 
Planting on benches 
Plants in hothouses 
Plants, training and tying 
Polyanthuses, Gold-laced 
Potatoes, disease-proof .. 
Potato Magnum Bonum.. 
Potato show, late .. 
Privet, Japanese .. .. 

Rasplierries, treatment of 
Rhododendron K. Waterer 
Rhododendron virgutuin 
Rogiera gratissima .. 
Root-pruning .. 

Roses, Tea, at Eaton Hall 
Salvia splendens 
Sambucus racemosa 
Season, effects of late 
Soil, essentials in .. 

Solanum crispum .. 
8pirrca japonica 
St, John's-wort 
Sweet Teas in boxes 
Testimonial to D'Oinbrain 
Todea superba .. . 

Tricyrtis hirta nigra 
Tropecolum speeiosum , 
Tropscolum T. de Gand.. 
Trees for smoky climate 
Viccinum rugosum .. .. 

Work, woodland, for Oct. 


Office37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 

Original from 
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GARDENING 

Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 6d.; post free, 8d. 


The Gold Medal Prize Greenhouse 


W ltll CURVED ROOF in 
METAL and WOOD COM¬ 


BINED. 


Notice to Headers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The beat wav 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain h 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 


This inexpensive littlo 
structure, unsurpassed for 

STRENGTH, LIGHTNESS, 

and elegance, is made 
by F., L. &Co. (Limited), 
and effectively heated 
with hot water by means 
of a most approved appa¬ 
ratus at a VERY MODERATE 
COST. 


BACK NUMBERS.— All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of prim, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


N.B.—Nc 
curved roof. 


FLETCHER, LOWNDES, & CO. (LIMITED) 

_I3a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

C OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 30g. 
Light Itrown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack, 6 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 30s. per ton. Black Fibrous Feat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton ; In 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss -8s. Od. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper. Ruraian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


JUDSON'S GOLD PAINT. 


AGENTS.-The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


For Re-gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 
For Gilding Limp Stands and Gas Fittings, 
For Renewing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, Silk, or Leather, 
For Gilding Wing Feathers, 

For Artistic Cabinet and Basket Work, 

And for a Thousand Useful and Domestio 
Purposes. 

Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 


1ST SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept lor distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


T3IMMEL S NEW TRANSPARENT 

XV COAL TAR SOAP, combining the purifying action 
of tar with the emollient qualities of transparent soap. 
Price 0d. per cake. Sold by all the trade, and manufac¬ 
tured only by E. Rimmel, Perfumer to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales ; 90, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Cornhill, London ; 70, King s Road, Brighton. 


H orticultural glass.—B oote 

A Mlllson. Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any ^lacc in the United Kingdom at the follow¬ 
ing lutes :— 

Per Year . 6s. 6d. 

Per Half-Year. 3s. 3d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, ljd. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 
TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin atid Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, 0d. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigmore 


O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

In).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every ktnd made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, nnd 
drilled ready for making up.— Alfred Grant Co., 
Steam Works, 39J, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


vjkj . ivj.a&uis. i^ 

Str a et, London. 


ECONOMIC 
No. 1, complete with ~ 

18 feet of 4-inch , 
cast pipes, and all [TTH 
connections, as par i tfl 
illustration, £4 4s. L j-Ki 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 A'.W 
feet 4-inch piping, /IsFjjl 
£4 123. 0d. 

For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


s. 

I'l We guarantee the 
m perfect working of 
th^se Apparatuses; 
being of the simplest 
form they cannot get 
- out of order. Will 

burn through the 
emmmmmmOr:*'' night without atten- 
U tion, and are exceed- 

>— . - ingiy economical and 
" effective. 


[cistern 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To l>c filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


for One Year, commencing . 


for ichich l enclose 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED HIS ANNUAL IMPORTATION OP 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 


and other BULBOUS ROOTS, in fine condition. Early Orders are respectfully solicited. 

' CATALOGUES containing a Select List of the above are now ready; aleo of New Plants, 
Fruit Trees, Poser, &c., gratis and post free to all applicants. 

VICTORIA & PA RAD1SEN UR SERI L S,U F F ER HOLLOWAY, N. 


Adartu 


DICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants and Horticnltnral Deoorafors, 

128-9, HIO-II HOLB OHN, 'W.C. 

Amateurs’ Collections of Bulbs, 5s. , I Os. 6d. 

„ „ of Seeds, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 

FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

State if for indoor or outdoor use.—Cash xcith order only. 

Every one possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower roots, Greenhouses, Frames, 8eeds, Plants, Ferns, Garden 
Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window 
Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every llorticul- 
ural Requ isite. Gratis and post free. 

128-9, ma-EC HOLBOHN, W.O. 


GREENHOUSE-8 ft. by 4 it. 6 in. 


Post-Office Orders Bhould be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
Loudon, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to —“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLU8TBATED, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 


Floor and Stage complete, 
£13 Os Od. 


Digitized fry 


Printed and Published for 

Go, gle 


the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 37, Southampton Street, Strand London. W C 
(Machined by Brooke <fc Ford.) 
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from being ornamental, and there is a gene¬ 
ral desire to so clothe the plant with foliage 
that such appliances are as much hidden as 
possible. For effecting this, the following 
will be found a good plan :—Let the trunk 
of a tree be cut into pieces—say about 4 ft. 
or 5 ft. long—one end of each piece to be 
sawn off quite level. Let these be inserted 
in the ground to the depth of 2 ft., the 
level end being uppermost Then procure 
some strong Ivy plants, and place them 
round the stump, nailing them thereto in 


its place and preserve its shape, forming, in 
fact, a kind of basket, in -which the pot has 
merely to be placed the ensuing summer. 
As the Ivy increases in thickness it is found 
sufficient to hold the plant against rough 
winds, unless the specimens should be very 
large, in which case it is advisable to pass 
a string or piece of wire across the top of 
the pot, fastening it to a staple driven into 
the stump. This contrast of flower and 
foliage is very pretty. Large, well-grown 
zonal Pelargoniums are suitable for this 
purpose. A pretty combi¬ 
nation is that of a scarlet 
- Pelargonium with the varie¬ 
gated Ivy-leaved kind 
or Mangles’ variegated 
^ planted round it These lat¬ 

ter droop dowm gracefully 
amongst the dark foliage, 
and have a very pleasing 
effect. A well-grown Hy¬ 
drangea, with two or three 

§ dozen heads of bloom, and 

allowed to grow in a free, 
natural manner, is shown 
off to much advantage when 
thus placed. If the Ivy is 

f allowed to spread at the 
base of the stump, some 
common hardy Ferns and 
Fuchsias, and Snowdrops, 
VI may be planted amongst it; 

they will spring up through 

I it, and present a very grace¬ 

ful and natural appearance. 
The protection which they 
thus receive appears, more¬ 
over, to benefit them con¬ 
siderably. In small gar¬ 
dens, -where there is not 
sufficient space for ever¬ 
greens to develop them- 
f selves, or where the space 

is too limited to be occu- 
gC. pied to any great extent by 

them, the Ivy thus em¬ 
ployed is very suitable, in¬ 
asmuch as it can be kept 
within bounds. 


Although appreciated, as it is, as an orna¬ 
mental plant, the Ivy is not nearly so much 
employed, and in such a variety of ways, 
especially in small gardens, as it might be. 
It is, indeed, but rarely seen in its highest 
development. Its chief employment is to 
drape old walls and fences, or cover un¬ 
sightly buildings, and for that purpose it is 
eminently adapted. There are, however, 
several other methods of effectively utilising 
it in gardens, to which 
attention may be usefully 

directed. When Ivy can - 

climb no higher, it branches 
out and forms irregular 
masses—assumes, in fact, a ^ 

shrubby character. In this 
state of development it is f ; ^ 

seen to great advantage, as • ^ 

it then flowers and becomes 
covered in winter with rich 
purple-black berries. A 
short time ago I noticed a 
very pretty effect produced 
by Ivy. On each side of a 
gateway was a large tree, 
were 


the trunks of which 
completely draped with 
Irish Ivy as far as the main 
branches, at which points . ^ ' 

the shoots had been kept 
stopped, thus inducing the 
bush formation. At that 
period they were loaded 
with berries, and an unusu¬ 
ally bright and cheerful ap- 
pearance was thereby given 
to the entrance. Those who 
may find it needful to cut 
the tops of trees in their 
gardens should leave here 
and there a stem, merely 
lopping away the ' oughs, 
and plant Ivy against it. 

Where rustic bridges are 

necessary, or considered as 1 v 

such, they may have Ivy 

trained about them, which, 

by drooping in irregular 

festoons therefrom, soften - 

down the formal architec¬ 
tural appearance which such 
structures more or less present. The Ivy, 
too, may be advantageously employed in 
the place of Grass as an edging, as it may 
be used in situations where it is difficult to 
keep Grass alive. It has an extremely fresh 
and neat appearance when kept pegged down 
or clipped. There is another way in which 
Ivy may be made to play an important part 
in flower gardening. It is the custom with 
some people to grow flowering plants in 
large pots, tubs, or vases, and place them 
about the grounds in summer. Now pots 
and tubs, although indispensable, are far 


The Large-leaved Ivy Growing on Three Rmtic Stakes. 


When the 
! clumps get too bulky they 

-1 can be clipped, having it 

done early in the year, and 
cutting every leaf away, 
and very beautiful is that wealth of tender 
green foliage with which it is soon again 
covered. Another excellent way of grow¬ 
ing Ivy is that shown in our illustration. 
It represents a fine free young plant of 
Algerian Ivy, so happy on its three rustic 
posts. One can fancy nothing more beau¬ 
tiful than a group of distinct kinds of Ivy 
trained up stout pieces of branches and 
grouped in a quiet comer of the lawn or 
pleasure ground. Such training has various 
advantages over training on walls—the 
kinds, one to each branch or stump, are 
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such a manner as to cover it all over. In 
the oourse of a season, if the Ivy be planted 
either in the autumn or early in spring, the 
stump will be completely covered. If on 
this stump the flowering plant be placed, 
the question naturally arises, How to con¬ 
ceal the pot that will still be a prominent 
feature 1 This Ivy will do effectually. It 
will partially in the first, and completely in 
the second season, run up to the rim of the 
pot, and entirely cover it When the pot 
is removed at the end of the summer it 
will be found that the Ivy will remain in 
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more easily kept distinct; the Ivy seems 
to thrive and look better than on walls, and 
that the effect is much more picturesque 
may be judged from our illustration, which 
is from a photograph taken last summer, 
and which recalls to my recollection some 
excellent examples of this style of growing 
Ivy which I once saw on a Grassy slope by 
the edge of ornamental water—-dense 
masses of Ivy with no visible supports. I 
was inclined to think that they had over¬ 
grown and smothered some low bushes, but 
on inquiry I found that it was only a single 
plant of Ivy that in the first instance had 
been tied to a stout stake and afterwards 
allowed to train itself. This it has done 
effectually, and some beautiful symmetrical 
heads of glossy foliage, thicldy interspersed 
with jet-black berries, formed very pleasing 
objects presentable at all seasons. Doubt¬ 
less all the vigorous-growing, plain-leaved 
varieties of Ivy would conform to this mode 
of culture, but if variegated kinds be used 
some means of restricting the roots must 
be adopted, or over-luxuriant growth would, 
in most instances, be found to cause them 
to revert to their original forms. In plant¬ 
ing Ivy the soil should be deeply dug and 
well manured, and if well mulched and 
watered during summer, it is surprising 
what a difference there will be in its growth 
to that planted hap-hazard without any pre¬ 
paration of the soil or after attention. 

J. C. G. 


Climbers on Cemented Walls.—I 
saw the other day at East Croydon a fine plant of 
Ampelopsi9 Veitchi, or the Begonia-leaved Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper, clinging with great tenacity to 
a cemented wall; its beautifulleaves had assumed 
the rich autumn tints. The owner kindly gave 
me a slip, ami said he was often asked if he 
pasted the leaves to the wall. The aspect is 
south-west, and the plant is growing in ordinary 
soil.— A. H. Lloyd. 

Transplanting Shrubs. — Evergreen 
shrubs should now be lifted and transplanted as 
soon as possible, as the heat in the ground at 
this season will promote the formation of fresh 
roots, and they will establish themselves before 
winter, which is the great advantage of early 
autumn planting. It enables them to withstand, 
without being materially affected, the dry sear¬ 
ing influence of the next spring. Plant firmly, 
or give a little water to settle the soil about the 
roots after planting, but avoid saturating the 
soil too much about the roots at this season, as 
such would cool the soil and retard root forma¬ 
tion. Deciduous trees and shrubs should not by 
any means be disturbed until the leaves have 
fallen, as it would cause the wood to shrivel. 
—A. 

Veitoh’s Virginian Creeper (Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi).—This is at the present time an 
interesting creeper on walls. A piece of wall 
on which a few plants were lately planted is now 
beautifully covered. The directions that the 
different shoots have taken are very singular. 
Often this plant may be seen with its shoots 
growing northward on the walls—from the sun 
instead of towards it, as most plants grow. 
Growing over the walls of the Thames Embank¬ 
ment this creeper is very attractive, and its 
leaves do not drop so soon as those of the com¬ 
mon Virginian Creeper, and in point of colour¬ 
ing they are surpassed by no other variety of 
Anqpelopsis.—II. 

Propagating Laurels.— Laurel cuttings 
may be put in now or for a month hence. Well- 
ripened young shoots with a heel of old wood, 
are to be preferred, but if the young wood is not 
of sufficient length, a portion of the last year’s 
wood may be retained. Put in the cuttings in 
lines on a north border, and in sandy soil, tread¬ 
ing them in firmly. 

Treloar’8 Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square yard.— 
69, Ludgatb Hill, E.C. Patterns free by post.—{ Advt. J 


VEGETABLES. 


DISEASE-PROOF POT 4 .TOES. 

This subject has recently been revived, and we 
are recommended to grow the variety called 
Magnum Bonum, which is declared to be dis¬ 
ease proof. A writer in the Standard says that 
“curonly remedy against disease is to return to 
natural propagation by cr-ossing the best and 
strongest growing varieties.” The same authority 
also adds that this system has already brought 
us one disease-resisting Potato, and Mr. .Shirley 
Hibberd writes tc the same paper to explain 
that this Potato is Magnum Bonum. I do not 
know the history of that variety, but there can 
be no doubt, I think, that up to the present 
time it has escaped disease ; that, however, is no 

} >roof that it is disease-resisting. Its immunity 
rom disease is due, I imagine, to its lateness, in 
which respect it may be compared to the Red- 
skinned Flourball, which is also disease-resisting 
in the same way, but it is not such a good Potato 
as Magnum Bonum. I think it is generally ad¬ 
mitted by both practical men and theorists that 
all kinds of Potato escape the disease till they 
approach the ripening period. As soon as they 
have done growing and begin to ripen then dis¬ 
ease makes its appearance. This is exemplified 
every year in every plot of Potatoes where two 
or three varieties arc grown, and it is also 
clearly exemplified in the same sorts in different 
localities. When they are late the disease is late 
in attacking them, and vice versd. For example, 
in our very late locality the Dalmahoy escaped 
disease this season up to the middle of the pre¬ 
ceding month (Sept.), while in earlier places it 
had been campletely destroyed sometime ago, and 
since the date just quoted it has gone quite bad 
with us also. I have carefully noticed the pro¬ 
gress of the disease among our Potatoes here 
since it began, and I find it just to follow the 
varieties according to their earliness. It began 
with Mona’s Pride, and took-the following varie¬ 
ties in rapid succession and in the order named, 
viz :—Common Ashleaf, Rivers’ Royal Ashleaf, 
Porter’s Excelsior, Schoolmaster, Dalmahoy, the 
Grampian, and York Regent. The two last are 
the least affected yet, and Champion and Mag¬ 
num Bonum are still quite free from disease, 
but far from ripe, the leaves and stems being 
still as green as a Leek. Magnum Bonum has 
just reached the turning stage when the skin be¬ 
gins to harden. Part of the crop we shall leave 
m the ground, and if October is mild, and it 
passes through that month without becoming 
affected, it will deserve the name of “ disease 
roof,” so far as this district is concerned, but I 
oubt it will go the way of the others when the 
critical period of growth has fairly turned. The 
variety which has produced the greatest propor¬ 
tion of sound tubers after lying in the ground for 
awhile after the haulm was ripe is Schoolmaster. 
The beat croppers this season with us are York 
Regent and Magnum Bonum, but the last would 
require twice as much room as the first to do it 
justice. Champion is quite a disappointment as 
regards crop. J. S. W. 


Ne Plus Ultra Pea. —Amongst late kinds 
I do not find any to equal this well known sort, 
either for colour, flavour, or productiveness. 
It has also a most continuous mode of bearing 
and continues growing and flowering until 
checked by the early frosts. When cooked it re¬ 
tains its deep green colour admirably, and, as 
regards flavour, it is simply as good as one can 
expect to ever get Peas. Every one is anxious 
to obtain tlio earliest Peas in cultivation, but 
probably the latest are equally useful to most 
cultivators, and if asked for the very best late 
kind, I should certainly still hold to Ne Plus 
Ultras—J. Groom, Linton. 

Sutton’s Magnum Bonum Potato.— 
In travelling through various parts of Wales and 
Ireland I heard an excellent account of this 
Potato. It was stated to be the only variety 
that resisted the disease with any success, and 
which, notwithstanding the peculiarly bad sea¬ 
son, gave an excellent crop.—Y. 

Wintering parrots. —We take up and 
store Carrots in winter as a matter of course ; 
but it should also be known that (in dry situa¬ 
tions particularly) they may be left in the ground 
all winter, if protected in severe weather with 
dry leaves or Fern. Kept in this way Carrots 


are much better flavoured than when housed. 
In storing Carrots it is not an uncommon, thou- 1 ) 
an ignorant practice, to stack them in large leu: \ 
and the consequence is quick fermentati-.n .u-1 
destruction. They should be stored in :L:i 
ridges among dry soil or sand. A shed is u.i 
host place, and in this they should be k^pt :, 0 
dry and as cool as po.>f||h-. S. 

Celery Protection. < ■ lory will I.:.-.- 

completed its growth generally by this time.; 
will soon require the last earthing-up ; but vvl.ih- 
there is a chance of growth, or so long as frost 
is not to be feared, this should be deferred as 
long as possible, for so long as Celery can k* 
kept green and growing at the top so much 
longer will it keep; therefore, do not be in a 
hurry to cover it up. Indeed it should never he 
soiled higher than to within 6 in. of the t«j.. 
The green top keeps lip the vitality, and after 
the last cartiling, if some long stable litter h 
drawn through between the tops of the plant?, 
and allowed to hang over the sides of the ride': 
like thatch, it will throw off the rain to sou. 
extent, and exclude frost better than anythin- 
else.—J. 

Hack for Potatoes. —The accompany¬ 
ing illustration represents a wooden rack in wh: h 
to place seed Potatoes to get them sprouted 
ready for planting. Such a contrivance is easily 
made, ana if placed in any light airy position 



Potato Rack for Sprouting. 

from which frost is excluded, and the Potatoes 
are placed on end as seen in the woodcut, stout 
green shoots will start from the tubers instead of 
weakly white growths too often attached to 
Potatoes when planted. 

Trenching Vegetable Ground. - 

Vegetable ground should, I consider, be trenched 
every three years, a third of the woik being 
done every season. Trenching a piece of ground 
is an operation of so common-place a character 
that every one is supposed to Know how to do it 
in every description of soil; yet, I have fre¬ 
quently seen ground trenched at considerable 
expense, that had much bettor never have been 
touched than done in the manner m which it 
was, simply through the impression that if the 
work was done deep enough it must be right. 
All the best surfaee soil was buried, and a quan¬ 
tity of raw, unfertile stuff was brought to the 
surface, in which nothing would grow until some 
of the soil previously at the surface was again 
brought up and mixed with it. Whereas, if not 
mere than 2 ie. of this under soil had been 
brought to the surface, and some 4 in. more oi 
the sub-soil loosened up witl the fork and left 
in the bottom, it would have been in fit condi¬ 
tion to have been brought to the surface at the 
next trenching. Alf vegetable matter, in the 
shape of Cabbage stalk?, or similar refuse, should 
be buried in the bottom J>f the trench, and never 
taken off the land, as is sometimes done ; when 
placed thus, deep below th» surface, such mate¬ 
rial gradually decays, affording food which the 
roots eagerly lay hold of, helping the crop over 
a dry time in summer, in a w ay that showB its 
value. Strong, heavy soils are much benefited 
by a good quantity of leaves, oven 1 ft. thick if 
obtainable. Being buried in this way, they not 
only lighten the soil when, at subsequent trench¬ 
ings, they get more intimately mixed with it, 
but from the first they act as a drain to the soil 
above them, rendering it so much better to work 
than it otherwise would be. The/ also hold a 
good deal of moisture, in which the roots of vege¬ 
table crops, during a dry time, delight. Judg¬ 
ment should also be exercised in the selection of 
the crops to follow each year’s trenching. These 
should consist of the deepest rooting plants, 
such as Onions, Carrots, Beet, Peas, and Leeks, 
keeping the surface-rooting Cabbage family for 
the shallower-dug ground.—H. 
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FRUIT. 

DWARF ESPALIER FRUIT TREES. 

I once saw in a garden in the Isle of Wight 
some Apple and Pear trees trained as espaliers, 
in height scarcely exceeding 3 ft., most if not 
all of them having four tiers of branohes. The 
low height at which they were trained did not 
appear to operate unfavourably upon their pro¬ 
duce. A Marie Louise and Bon Chretien 
(Williams’) each carried cpiite as much fruit as 
any tree ought to be allowed to mature in one 
season, nor did any of the Apple trees trained 
in the same manner equal either of these two 
Pear trees in prodnetion. On the Marie Louise 
I noticed several Pears on the lowest tier actually 
touching the ground. From their appearance I 
inferred they had been planted about twenty- 
five or thirty years, and they exhibited evident 
traces of neglect or bad management in past 
years. The top branches, for the most part, in¬ 
stead oi being the least were the largest in cir¬ 
cumference, and in some instances were covered 
with a hedge of spurs upwards of a foot in length, 
and it is only of late years that they have been 
taken in hand by an experienced gardener. I 
measured the trees carefully and cannot be mis¬ 
taken as to their height. We often see in small 
kitchen gardens «i-ft. and even 4-ft. espaliers, 
where a greater height would be detrimental to 
the vegetable crops, by unduly intercepting the 
sun’s rays and interposing obstacles to the free 
circulation of air. 

My own experience leads me to think, and 
my view is supported by what I saw in the Isle 
of Wight, that height is not essential to the 
successful training even of the Pear, if the 
following particulars arc carefully attended to. 
During [the first few years each lower branch 
should be kept well in advance of the one next 
above it, and, when the tree has reached the 
limit of the distance allowed, it should be made 
to take a form that would admit of each lower 
branch remaining longer than the branch next 
above it, an example of which may be seen in 
the form called the Palmette. Another impor¬ 
tant matter to be attended to, especially in the 
case of free growers on the Pear stock, is the 
regulation of the parts whence the bearing shoots 
proceed. The distance from bud to bud along 
a last year’s shoot varies from about 1 in. to 2 in. 
In the following year most of these buds will be 
developed into either fruit-bearing or ordinary 
leaf shoots. If all the latter were allowed to 
remain the tree would soon be overcrowded ; 
therefore, the thinning of these shoots from 
time to time becomes necessary. In the course 
of years, as the tree advances, bare spaces of 
6 in. in length will not be too much to leave 
clear of shoots, and the sooner the branches are 
cleared to half that distance the better. Then 
the branches that form the highest tier will, 
in about the third year of their growth, begin 
to give trouble unless they are repeatedly 
thinned and carefully attended to during the 
summer. For want of due attention in this 
direction many an espalier has been hopelessly 
deformed. By all means, therefore, begin with 
your top tier, in good time, and if, as is often 
the case with twiggy sorts like the Marie Louise, 
there is likely to be an overcrowding of shoots, 
cut several of them clean out with a penknife 
when they are about half-grown. 

With regard to summer pruning with a view 
to fruit bearing, follow whatever system appears 
to you to be best adapted to each particular sort; 
but at the winter pruning take care that your 
main branches are regulated in such a way as to 
leave each lower branch 8 in. or 10 in. longer 
than the branch immediately above it. Cut 
away, if necessary, from any one of them the 
whole of last year’s growth, and even move than 
that if the form of your tree requires"' it. If, 
however, any one branch is deprived by an 
accident of a portion of its length, it may be 
made to overtake the others by allowing the 
shoot that springs from the ruptured part to take 
a gentle curve upwards, training it across the 
other branches till it reaches the top ; in this 
position it may continue its growth vertically 
till it regains its proper length, when it may be 
straightened and laid in its proper position. For 
Apple and Pear trees in kitchen gardens, the 
espalier form is so very convenient that it is 
encouraging to find that even the Pear can be 
grown with advantage at a height from the 
ground well within the reach of the operator’s 
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hand. In such a form, and at such a limited 
height, some sorts may not thrive as well as 
others; but the bare fact that two trees, neither 
of them so much as 4 ft. high, should produce 
more than average crops, goes far to prove that 
height, however beneficial, is not essential to the 
successful cultivation of the Pear. B. S. 


HARDY FRUIT. 

The harvesting of Apples and Pears now re¬ 
quires doily attention ; our rule is to devote 
a little time every fine afternoon to such 
work, carefully examining every kind, and 
gathering only those that part readily from the 
tree, or that the birds or wasps have attacked, 
the latter especially being no mean judges, both 
of quality and maturity; the birds are not sucli 
infallible judges, for tomtits will attack all and 
sundry, if left unmolested, so that the birds must 
either lie destroyed or the fruit must be netted 
up. Pears have increased in size marvellously 
during the last three weeks, and the latest kinds 
are still swelling fast, so no undue haste should 
be made to gather them ; indeed most of them 
■will need to be left on the trees till there is 
danger of injury from frost. As soon as the fruit 
is gathered all trees that have borne heavy crops 
or that seem -weak from exhaustion should have 
the surface soil cleared away from about the 
roots and replaced with fresh compost, consist¬ 
ing of loam, with a slight proportion of lime 
scraps and charcoal intermixed, the whole to be 
made firm about the roots, and then mulched 
with good stable-yard manure. If such dressings 
could be given to free-bearing fruit trees every 
autumn we should have little cause to complain, 
either of size or quantity of fruit; this at least is 
our experience, for on trees that have been regu¬ 
larly dressed w'e have never yet failed as regards 
having plenty of fine fruit, and the present un¬ 
favourable season is no exception to the rule. 
This month is also the best time to root-prune aU 
trees that require a repression of growth, in 
order to make them more fruitful. Young trees 
that have not been planted more than three 
years had better be lifted entirely ; their strong 
roots should be shortened back, and any that 
have been injured by digging them out should be 
cut clean off. The trees should then be replanted 
in the same soil. Large or older trees may have 
their roots bared, a trench cut out a few feet 
from the stem, and all the roots met with in the 
trench cleanly cut off, after which refill the 
trench, ramming the soil as firmly as possible, 
thus causing a certain amount of resistance to 
be encountered by the roots, which will con¬ 
duce to the formation of numerous Bmall branch¬ 
ing rootlets that are of much more importance 
than strong non-lateral roots. For any new plan¬ 
tations that are to be made, the ground should 
first be thoroughly drained, and in heavy reten¬ 
tive soils each tree should have a few inches of 
additional drainage in the form of brickbats, 
charcoal, and mortar-rubbish. Of course, on 
gravelly or sandy subsoils such drainage is not 
required, and the trees may be planted level 
w'ith the ground-line, but on heavy soils a slight 
elevation or mound is desirable. W. 


Protecting Strawberry Plants in 
Winter. —Nothing in connection with Straw¬ 
berry culture in pots is more important than 
protection during the late autumn and early 
winter months, as, however well they are 
managed through the summer, neglect in this 
respect generally proves baneful to the plants, 
and prevents anything like real success. Where 
a large quantity of plants are grown for forcing, 
it is very often difficult to procure frame room to 
the necessary extent. J am, therefore, having a 
'long span-roofed pit erected for the purpose. 
Such a pit has been used for some time by a 
friend in this neighbourhood, who grows and 
forces Strawberries with greater success than 
any one I know. As soon as the heavy autumn 
rains set in, the plants are carried to their winter 
quarters and paclted closely together with leaves, 
the object being to retain a certain amount of 
moisture, at the same time excluding all heavy 
rains and frost. The advantage of such a pro¬ 
tection will be evident enough to any one ac¬ 
quainted with the management of Strawberry 
plants in pots. I have often noticed good plants, 
well grown in summer, half ruined during the 
| months of October and November. Very often 
I they are taken to the bottom of a brick wall, ! 


S iled one above the other, and allowed to become 
ust dry, so that the hand could be inserted be¬ 
tween the sido of the hall and the pot. Now, I 
will guarantee that the same plants packed with 
leaves in a cold pit er frame, as described, will 
bear double the quantity of fruit the following 
March or April. I have also noticed, too often, 
the front shelf of a Vinery or greenhouse (where 
perhaps a little fire heat is kept up to protect 
bedding plants, &c.) occupied with Strawberry 
pots, subject to thesarae baking above described; 
an earth pit, or some loose slabs temporarily 
erected and covered w'ith some old sashes will 
answer the purpose far better.—S. 

Green Chisel Pear. —This sweet hardy 
Pear deserves all the attention that “ B.” claims 
for it. This season, when most other Pears are 
hardly recognisable in the north of England, the 
Green Chisel is bearing a fair crop of marketable 
fruit. About Stokesley it is planted against 
walls, and I observe that it is good on a west 
aspect. I am sure that on walls hereabouts it 
would be far more profitable than many of the 
large sorts of Pears which so seldom come to 
maturity in Cleveland. The fault of the Chisel 
is the production of too many fruit. This should 
be corrected by thinning out the spurs at pruning 
time. On the terminal cluster of a young branch 
on a standard Chisel Pear I counted the other 
day forty-one fair-sized Pears.—C. D. 

Fruit Gatherers.— The construction of a 
simple implement for fruit gathering may be 



Fruit Gatherer. 


easily understood from the accompanying illus¬ 
tration. The fruit, when- taken between the 
teeth and broken off, falls into the linen bag.— 
W. 

Pears for the West of England.— 
The following are good kinds for this part of the 
country:—Doyenne d’ Et£, Jargonelle, Wil¬ 
liams’ Bon Chr6tien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Comte de Lamy, Conseiller ft la Cour, Doyenn6 
du Comice, Passe Colmar, Winter Nelis, Jose¬ 
phine de Malincs, Easter Beurr6, Bergamotte 
d’Esperen, Beurr6 Giffard, Beurr6 Superfin, 
Thompson’s, Glou Morceau, Knight’s Monarch, 
and Ne Plus Meuris.— Somerset. 

Keeping Apples. —When there is a frost 
keep the Apples in a state of total darkness 
until some days after a complete thaw has come. 
In America they are frequently frozen as hard 
as stones; if they thaw in the light they rot, 
but if they thaw in darkness they not only do 
not rot, but they lose very little of their original 
flavour. 

Fruit Trees on North Walls.— These, 
if not of sufficient height for late Plums or 
Cherries, may be turned to good account for late 
sorts of Gooseberries, and for Red and White 
Currants ; the latter may be kept in good condi¬ 
tion until very late in the season if covered with 
old fishing nets. This is better than matting up 
the best trees. To cover a tree with mats when 
in full leaf is one of the surest ways to prevent 
the wood from ripening, which 'will not only 
affect the next season’s crop, but lay the founda¬ 
tion of disease and premature decay in the tree 
itself.—J. . ... 

Uses of Barberries.— Though the fruit 
of several varieties ©f Barberry is eaten with 
safety, I should be careful iu trying experiments 
with that of untried kinds. The common Bar¬ 
berry, if pickled in a green state, makes a fair 
substitute for capers ; the bark is also used 
medicinally, and the ripe fruit makes the famous 
Rouen preserve. Syrup of Banberries and Fen¬ 
nel seed composed Simon Paul’s fever drink, 
and the Egyptian physicians always at one 
period recommend the same drink in cases of 
plague.—H. 

Diamond Plum.— This fine kitchen Plum 
is not nearly so much grown in cottage gardens 
as it should be. It is a large handsome variety, 
nearly black when ripe ; and is covered with a 
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thick bloom. It is very prolific, and seldom 
fails to bear, even in bad seasons. It is a fine 
Plum to plant for market purposes, as it bears 
freely in a young state.—E. H. 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE YELLOW ROSE-LEAF SAW-FLY. 

(ATHALIA ROSAS.) 

The insect represented in the accompanying 
woodcut is a saw-fly, which feeds on the leaves 
of the Rose tree, and at times, besides disfigur¬ 
ing it, injures it by abstracting the nourishment 
which it would otherwise have derived from the 
healthy action of the leaves. The perfect in¬ 
sect is a yellow saw-fly, with the whole back of 
the body and of the head of a deep black col¬ 
our. The larva has twenty-two feet, is dark green 
upon the back, lighter on the sides and breast, 
and has a reddish-yellow head. 

It appears in May, and is most numerous in 
June and July ; and a second brood appears at 
the end of September and October. The Rosarian 
will recognise the presence of this insect by 
finding his Rose leaves assuming the aspectof thin 
ghosts or skeletons of leaves, with the upper sur¬ 
face eaten away, and nothing but the under skin 
left, transparent as gauze; whenever ho finds 


this he may be pretty sure that the Athalia rosae 
has been at work. 

The female lays her eggs on the mid-rib of the 
Rose-leaf, and the larva? on its upper skin. 
When it is matured it allows itself to drop from 
the leaf, makes its way a little into the ground, 
and there spins a cocoon, out of which the saw- 
fly escapes in August. The winter generation 
remains in the shape of shrivelled up larva un¬ 
til May in the following year before it is de¬ 
veloped. The larva are said also to feed on the 
leaves of Sedum album. Hand-picking is the 
means adopted for getting rid of this insect. 

A. M. 


A Pin© Hardy Perennial (Echinops 
ruthenieus).—This hardy perennial was very 
effective in the gardens at St. George’s Hill, 
Byfleet, this season. It is of a vigorous but by 
no means rampant habit, bearing a long period 
of unseasonable weather with indifference, and 
lasting a long time in bloom. To these recom¬ 
mendations I should add that the flowers exhibit 
a shade of blue of a very pleasing and somewhat 
uncommon description. It is one of those plants 
which give a large return for a little outlay, as 
when once fairly established it requires but little 
attention. Such plants as this should be che¬ 
rished by those who have but a small amount of 
glass accommodation. A judicious employment 
of the best and most effective of our hardy pe¬ 


rennials would beautify many gardens, the pro¬ 
prietors of which do not choose to incur the 
expense which the propagation and wintering 
of the necessary amount of tender plants would 
entail upon them. —J. Cornhill. 


TREATMENT OF CARNATIONS AND 
PICOTEES. 

There are certain difficulties attending the cul¬ 
tivation of these beautiful flowers which I do 
not recollect ever having seen described, but the 
cultivation of them for more than twenty years 
has returned me a good deal of experience, W'hich 
I hope will prove useful to your less experienced 
readers. All the varieties are easily raised from 
seed, which should be sown early in March, and 
the surface of the soil should be lightly 
sprinkled with w’ood ashes, which indeed secures 
tne speedy germination of all seeds. The first 
important object to attain in the nlants is strong 
stems and rapid growth, so that flowering in the 
following year becomes certain. The plants 
may be put three or four together into good- 
sized pots, and trained as soon as possible to 
small sticks to keep them straight, for if once 
the stems get twisted or bent they become 
weakened. The stem of the plant is its vulner¬ 
able part, and the failure of any of the plants 
may be traced at once to that part of the stem 


on the level with the ground ; that becomes soft, 
and at last rots; any endeavour therefore to 
straighten a twisted stem is additional mischief. 
The young plants may be kept growing with a 
little weak manure water even during the winter, 
if it be tolerably mild, and in spring they may 
be planted out in some border where they will 
have protection, or in a greenhouse, in some part 
of which they can eet plenty of air. The soil 
should be light and ricn, and a portion of old 
night soil well incorporated is the best manure 
for them. Neither Carnations nor Picotees ever 
do well in pots, unless they are very large ones ; 
a great many absolutely refuse to flower in pots, 
and it is remarkable that scarcely any two of these 
are individually the same in character, some bloom 
at once, while others will go on till near winter, 
and others do not flower tdl the second year. 

Some kinds are very hardy. I have a plant 
of the old flesh-coloured striped kind that has 
been four years out in the border, and stood our 
kst severe winter perfectly well. I have at last 
entirely given up prepagating Carnations and 
Picotees by means of layers. I find they never 
thrive so well under that process. The reason 
seems to me to be that decay is admitted into 
the stem. If it be desirable to secura any special 
sort it should be by taking the whole plant either 
as layers or cuttings. Many good cuttings may 
be had from an old plant, and these may be 
struck in a gentle hotbed. When planting out, 


some very coarse sand may be placed round the 
stems and a little below the ground, which will 
afford protection from damp ; and in watering, 
especially with liquid manure, avoid pouring it 
upon the stem. The plants like water, except in 
winter, when they should be kept dry, and when 
grown in pots it is better to keep them moist from 
saucers than by filling the pots. There are many 
old varieties of the Carnation that will bear 
almost any kind of treatment or climate. I am 
now writing only of the more delicate kinds ; 
the safest of these latter are the seifs and the 
Tree Carnations. The finest of all is Malmaison, 
a giant white, and at times blush ; this is a noble 
Carnation, and a splendid greenhouse kind ; it 
should be trained to the wall, and near the door 
or somewhere near the ventilators, for plenty of 
air is indispensable to every kind of Carnation. 

W. T. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES OR ASTERS. 
Just at this season, when gardens are nearly 
devoid of bright colour, and when flowers of 
nearly all kinds are at their lowest ebb, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies, as they are commonly called, when 
w'ell planted, keep up an attractive floral display 
during the last few sunny days of autumn. They 
are not quite so showy as Chrysanthemums at a 
distance, but, when closely examined, they are 
more beautiful, their slender rayed flowers pos¬ 
sessing all the soft and delicate tints between 
white, rose, and purple, w’hile the bright yellow' 
centre bestows upon them an additional charm. 
Nearly all the species, of which there are at 
least 200 or 300 in books, are natives of North 
America, and are perfectly hardy in this country, 
luxuriating in any soil or climate, and, when 
once planted, requiringlittle attention. They seem 
just as fresh and vigorous in the little forecourts 
and back gardens of Bermondsey and Stratford 
as in the borders at Chisw'ick or Kew. They are 
just the plants, too, that everyone can grow', 
being even hardier and easier to cultivate than 
a Sweet William or Thrift; all that has to be done 
is to cut a strong tuft to pieces with a spade and 
plant the divisions wherever they are to flower. 
Some of the kinds produce long spray-like 
panicles, which are extremely graceful in a cut 
state arranged along with sprigs of other late 
flowers, such as Fuchsia Riccartoni, double or 
single Marigolds, Anderson’s Veronica, the sil¬ 
very striped foliage of the variegated Arundo, 
and double or single-flowered Dahlias, bright 
tinted Chrysanthemums, and a few pieces of the 
large white late-flowering Feverfew' (Pyrethrum 
serotimum), which should be grown with the 
Asters, as its pretty, yellow'-eyed flowers show 
to great advantage beside the bluish-purple and 
rosy-crimson large flow'ered Asters, such as A. 
Novae-Angliee, purpureus, and roseus, W'hich, to¬ 
gether with A. Bessiarabicus, may be taken as 
three of the very best of the late-blooming 
kinds. One of the best of all the species flower¬ 
ing in October is the white and lilac-flowered 
A. versicolor, a charming little plant, just over 
1 ft. in height, and yet as showy in its way as 
the large growing kinds, some of which attain a 
height of from 6 ft. to 8 ft. in deep rich soils. It 
is, indeed, questionable w'hether these Asters 
w'ould not rival the Chrysanthemum in a few 
ears as pot-plants for winter flowering, if cross- 
reeding was intelligently carried out. Even 
seeds, collected from the best forms, might produce 
many improved varieties, for these flowers are 
much visited during sunny weather by bees, flies, 
and other insects, and doubtless cross fecunda¬ 
tion is, through their agency, accidently effected. 
A. grandiflorus is a late flowered kind good 
against a wall, and would be also first rate as a 
late pot plant to flower in the cool conservatory, 
room, or greenhouse. The following are a few 
of the best kinds : 

A. Novse-Anglise pulchellus. — This 
is the best of all the late-blooming bluish-pur¬ 
ple kinds. It forms strong tufts from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 
in height. The stems are furnished with large 
spreading clusters of deep blue, orange-eyed 
flowers, which form a dense head ; and the 
lance-shaped foliage is profuse, and of a bright 
green colour. This is a noble plant for a warm 
sunny border and for the supply of cut flowers. 

A. Novse-Angli® roseus. — This is 
similar in habit to the last named; the flowers 
are of a deep bright rose, and the eye is crim¬ 
son, brown, or red, not yellow as in the last. 
The flowers of this plant are well adapted for 
cutting, being of a bright colour, of large size. 
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like the last, and borne on long slender bran¬ 
ches. 

A. puniceus. —A free growing kind 5 ft. to 
7 ft. high in good soils. Its flowers and young 
leaves are so fresh, and it blooms so late in 
October, that it is a very desirable plant. 

A. dumosus. —An old and very distinct 
species, growing about 2 ft. in height; its stems 
are branched from the base, and Dear at their 
tips clusters of small white-rayed, purple-disced 
flowers. Although not so showy as the larger 
kind, this is worth growing. 

A. turbinellus. —This is a showy species, 
and a most valuable plant; height 2 ft. or 3 ft. It 
yields large lilac-rayed yellow-eyed flowers on 
long and very slender stalks, giving to the plant 
an extremely elegant appearance. It forms a 
head fully 3 ft. across, the individual flowers be¬ 
ing 1^ in. in diameter. 

A. ericoides. —This is one of tho most 
distinct of all the species. Its flowers are barely 
half-an-inch in width, and are clear white in l 


bright rosy-purple, with a dark brown centre, 
ana thiB variation of colour adds a charm to the 
little plant not possessed by the larger varieties. 
The stems are clothed with bright green, lance¬ 
shaped leaves, and in general appearance the 
plant reminds one of a low growing herbaceous 
rhiox. A bed of this plant would be quite a 
feature in any flower garden during October, and 
it is well worth a trial for this purpose. 

A. amplexioaulis. —This is closely re¬ 
lated to A. Novoe-Angliae, but does not attain so 
great a height as that kind, and its flowers are 
also borne in greater profusion than in that 
species. They are produced during September, 
and are pale violet in colour. 

A. Nevei. —This is a very elegant free- 
flowering variety ; it grows to a hoight of from 
3 ft. to 4 ft., the flowers, each being 1 in. in dia¬ 
meter, are liorne on gracefully arching stems, 
and are pure white in colour, with a clear yel¬ 
low eye. This is so distinct and such a prolific 
bloomer that it well deserves a place among the 
large-flowered kinds. 


Marechal Niel. —Recent experience leads 
me to conclude that summer is the best season 
for propagating this Rose by means of cuttings. 
These, if taken from the blooming wood in 
spring after the flowers have been gatherod and 
put in under a handlight and kept shaded, or 
indeed anywhero where they can be kept moist 
and protected fiom the sun, will strike freely. 
In this way eighteen out of every twenty will 
root. If this plan were generally adopted, Mar<$- 
chal Niel might soon become as abundant as the 
commonest Rose in cultivation. The cuttings 
should not have more than two buds above 
ground.—A. D. 

Lobelia Blue Beauty. —This is an excel¬ 
lent kind both for window boxes and for beds. 
It belongs to the Pumila section, is a robust 
grower, and has flowers of large size, and rich in 
colour. Its compact habit and rich dark blue 
flowers render it most effective in whatever way 
it is grown. In the working out of carpet de¬ 
signs in bods, or for edging, Lobelias belonging 
to this section are most valuable, as they never 




Violet-flowered Daisy (Aster amplexioaulis). 


Michaelmas Daisy Aster (Tr idescanti). 


Blue Italian Starwort (Aster Amellus). 


New England Starwort (Aster Novcc-Angliao roseus) 


colour, with a yellow eye. The plant is dense in 
habit, attaining a height of from 2 ft. to 3 ft., and 
is a profuse flowerer. It forms a good com¬ 
panion for the white and purple flowered A. du¬ 
mosus, which it equals in habit, but is much 
brighter, and at a little distance looks like a bush 
of Chamomile. 

A. amelloides.— Height from 12 in. to 18in., 
flowers blue, with a bright yellow eye. It is 
useful both on borders and rockwork. The 
plants should not be closer than 18 in. apart. 

A. Tradescanti. —An old species, attain¬ 
ing 3 ft. in height, and resembling A. du¬ 
mosus in general habit of growth, the flowers 
being borne in closely branched clusters. 
Flowers white, clear yellow eye. A free bloomer 
but not particularly showy. 

A. versicolor.— This is a little gem, rarely 
exceeding 1 ft. in height, its numerous prostrate 
stems being surmounted by a dense cluster of 
white-rayed yellow-eyed flowers, each nearly lin. 
in diameter. The yWw flowers change to a 

Digitized by 


A. alpinus. —This attains a height of 7 in. or 
8 in., being, in fact, one of the dwarfcst kinds 
in cultivation. The flowers, which are blue, 
measure from lin. to2in. across, and are produced 
in early summer. It is sometimes said to be 
delicate ; but this is not the case when grow’n in 
good soil and in positions sheltered from strong 
winds. 

A. formosissimus.— This species grows to 
a height of more than 4 ft. Its flow'ers are borne 
in loose pyramidal clusters, and are lilac-blue in 
colour, with a yellow eye, which becomes, after 
a time, purple. It flowers m September. 

A. longifolius formosus.— This is one 
of the prettiest of all late-blooming kinds. It 
grows about 1 ft. in height, and bears dense I 
masses of rosy-lilac blossoms, which, even at a 
considerable distance off, are very showy and j 
effective. It is one of the most valuable kinds. { 

Michaelmas Daisies are easily obtained from 
any good hardy plant nursery, such as Back-1 
houses, York ; or Ware’s, Tottenham. 


grow out of shape, and are much more trust¬ 
worthy than kinds belonging to the old speciosa 
strain. I can recommend Blue Beauty to all who 
want a good free-flowering and effective variety. 
—A. D. 

Propagating Roses by Cuttings in 
Autumn. —There is no better time than the 
present for putting in Rose cuttings, for, al¬ 
though no roots are likely to be formed previous 
to spring, still tho base becomes callused over, 
and in such condition the cuttings are better 
able to stand through the wdnter and form roots 
earlier in the spring than if taken off later on 
when the leaves have fallen, and, consequently, 
the wood is in a harder state, in which con¬ 
dition there is a less disposition to make roots. 
Pieces of the shoots 8 in. to 10 in. long, having 
several eyes or buds, should be taken off now 
ami severed at a joint, selecting good stout 
growths for the purpose, as these will make 
double the growth next summer that weaker 
cuttings will. The most Bumble place for them 
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through the winter will be a cold frame facing 
the south ; in this position the warmth of the 
sun in spring will have its influence earlier on 
the production of roots. If the soil naturally is 
not of a free, open nature, enough sand should 
be added to make it sufficiently light, more so 
censiderably than that which Roses succeed best 
in when planted permanently ; the advantage of 
this is that when the plants have become well 
rooted they can be taken up for removal with very 
little loss or mutilation of the roots, as compared 
with that which is inevitable out of soil that is 
heavy and adhesive. With a view to still fur¬ 
ther adapting it for the purpose, it should be 
thoroughly broken and pulverised, so as to reduce 
all the hard lumps, and fully incorporate the sand 
with the whole. The cuttings may then be in¬ 
serted in a somewhat slanting position in rows 
about 6 in. apart, placing them about 2 in. 
asunder in the rows ; they must be put in deeply, 
only leaving one or two eyes above the surface, 
treading the soil firm about them. In this way a 
large number of Roses may be raised in a good-sized 
one or two-light frame that, with proper atten¬ 
tion, at the end of a couple of years will form 
large bushes producing quantities of flowers, and 
even towards the close of next summer will fur¬ 
nish some. If the best free-growing, free-flower¬ 
ing varieties be chosen, there are few soils and 
situations in the country, away from the smoky 
influences of large towns, where Roses may not 
be grown with the addition of, where necessary, 
preparing the soil in the manner recommended 
in a recent number. In such situations even 
those who have attempted to grow them worked 
on the Brier and Manetti stocks, and have failed 
with these, need not be discouraged, as the way 
in which they grow and flower struck from cut¬ 
tings is very different from the results obtainable 
from budded plants. Where frame room is not 
available they will succeed in the open ground, 
but, as a matter of course, will not commence to 
make either root or top-growth so early in the 
spring. Where put in the open ground as here 
described, it will be well to prepare a slight 
frame 8 in. or 10 in. in depth with a few laths 
nailed across it that will bear a mat in very 
severe frost, which, with the addition of a little 
Fern, a few leaves, or litter, will keep them safe. 

Linaria alpina.— This is a little gem of a 
plant, not so well known as it deserves to be. 
When once introduced into gardens or planted 
on rock work, it is certain to hold its own, for 
plants of it are certain to come up here and 
there wherever it has been introduced. It is a 
lovely plant in a pot when well managed ; to 
effect this it should be grown in almost gravel 
or lime chips, and, being of a slender, diffuse 
habit, the delicate branches should, when young, 
be well pinched in, and the branches neatly 
pegged all over the surface of the pot. Treated 
thus, it is, as has been stated., one of the love¬ 
liest plants that can be grown in a pot. Its sil¬ 
very glaucous foliage, and its conspicuous violet 
flowers with deep orange throats, at once pro¬ 
claim it one of the choicest of Alpines.—T. W. 

Pink and Crimson China Roses.— 

These comparatively neglected Roses planted in 
beds have bloomed continuously throughout the 
season let the weather be what it might. They 
are too often allowed to become full of weak 
w ood, whereas they ought to be well thinned 
out at the winter pruning and some good rotten 
manure should be forked in about their roots. 
Thus treated the blooms will be finer and of 
richer colour than those produced by starved 
plants. Where Roses are used in large quanti¬ 
ties for table decoration these free flowering 
varieties are most useful, as the colours of both 
kinds are bright and pleasing, and the blooms 
being of medium size are more useful than those 
that are larger. We find them excellent for 
forming miniature arches, or for filling baskets 
formed of green Moss, the edging and handle 
being draped with the foliage and flowers of one 
kind, and the centre filled up with the blooms 
of the other. No flower used for table decoration 
looks better than Roses, and specially the small- 
flowered common kinds with buds and foliage 
attached to them. To any one Beeking a good 
continuous flowering subject to fill up beds that 
too often but poorly repay the trouble and labour 
bestowed on them, when planted with ordinary 
bedding plants, I would strongly recommend the 
old Pink and Crimson China Roses ; they will be 
in full bloom both earlier and later in the year 
than most plants.—J. G, 
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Intermediate Stocks.— A few of these, 
if required for early flowering, may now be sown 
in a warm house or frame, and, as soon as fit to 
handle, pricked out into boxes or frames ; they 
must be hardened off gradually, and may then 
be planted out in the end of April in well-pre- 

ared, rich soil. For late summer and autumn 

owering sow thinly under hand-glasses on a 
south border, and allow' them to remain there 
until planted out in May where they are to 
bloom ; before planting out, the hand-glasses 
should be removed on all favourable occasions, 
so as to keep the plants dw T arf and stocky.—A. 

Hardy Bulbs. —The best time for planting 
these is in October and the first week of Novem¬ 
ber. In preparing the border for them, give it 
a good dressing of chopped dry cow manure, 
such as may be collected in a Grass field, and 
work the ground deeply, taking care that it is 
well drained. A sprinkling of sharp river sand 
should be placed under and over the bulbs, 
which should be kept about 4 in. beneath the 
surface of the soil ; and towards the end of 
November, or as soon as severe w T cather may be 
likely to set in, a mulching of a few inches of 
litter on the tops of the beds serves as a protec¬ 
tion from frost. As regards pot culture, it is 
not necessary to keep tco many in pots, for such 
as are wanted for late flowering can be lifted 
from the open borders any time in the spring, 
and by a little careful treatment may be had in 
flower some time before those remaining in the 
borders. Seedsmen generally have now got in 
their stock of bulbs ; and it is a mistake to 
delay purchasing too long, for all kinds of bulbs 
are safer in the soil or snugly quartered at home, 
than dried in bags, drawers, or on shelves in 
shops,—W. 

Taking up Geraniums for the 
Winter. -I Miavc found that strong-growing 
kinds of tiic Tom Thumb types, if taken up in 
autumn, may be relied upon to succeed under a 
somewhat rough and ready treatment. If simply 
cut back, crammed into pots and pans, and 
carefully and rather sparingly watered, they 
will make root, break again, and in all respects 
thrive satisfactorily when placed in a cold, light, 
well-ventilated house. If a little fire-heat be 
given in damp weather, just to create a buoy¬ 
ancy in the air, fine, strong plants may be looked 
for in the spring, and these old plants are, to my 
mind, preferable to plants raised from cuttings, 
inasmuch as they come into flower, and create 
an effect earlier in the season. With the silver 
variegated varieties 1 have found more care need¬ 
ful : if cut back too far they are liable to rot. 
They have not the power of drawing up sap 
which the zonals possess. The best plan is to 
pot them as they are taken up, retaining as 
much leaf as possible, and cut them back early 
in the spring. As this section is of comparatively 
slow growth, two-jaa -o d plants arc the most 
serviceable, and the cuttings taken off in the 
spring w'ill make excellent plants for next year. 
In the bronze and tricolor sections we have to 
deal with a tribe of plants which, owing to a 
delicate constitution, are more difficult to pre¬ 
serve in vigour through the winter than the kinds 
just named. They make a comparatively small 
ameunt of root, are very sappy when taken up, 
and it therefore frequently occurs that large por¬ 
tions of them die off or come out in the spring in 
such a debilitated state that they are of little 
use for flower garden decoration. As regards 
the general potting of Pelargoniums in autumn, 
much will depend upon the time at which it is 
done. A plant taken up by the beginning of 
October will stand a much better chance than if it 
remained in the ground a fortnight longer. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, this work is put off until late in 
the season, merely for the sake of an extra w r eek 
of battered faded blooms. The plants are kept 
in the beds when they should be establishing 
themselves in pots. The value of that fortnight 
is scarcely realised ; thore is still sufficient heat 
in the soil to induce root action, and the plants 
get established before the period of stagnation 
arrives. Tricolors should be taken up by Octo¬ 
ber 1, and if all the variegated kinds be potted 
at that time they would be much the better for 
it. If then placed on a dry stage in a light, airy 
bouse, they will get rid of much superfluous sap, 
and w'ill thus be in better condition than they 
otherwise would be to resist atmospheric humi¬ 
dity.—J. C. 

Alyssum saxatile.— As a yellow early 
summer flowering plant I know none to equal 


this, blooming, as it does, from the begin¬ 
ning of April until the en»l of May, and sometimes 
longer. Planted 6 in. apart, the heads of bloom 
meet and form an unbroken line or mass of 
intense yellow. In order to have it in good 
condition for next spring, the bloomless side 
shoots, w'hich are produced plentifully at this 
time, should be pulled off and dibbled into grow¬ 
ing material in some cool shaded place in or out 
of a frame, keeping them a few inches apart, 
w hen they form good plants for transferring to 
the flow'er beds. At the end of October or 
early in spring place them there, and their posi¬ 
tion should be near the edge, as they seldom at¬ 
tain a greater height than that of 4 in.—J. M. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 20. —Sowing Mustard and Cress. 
Getting a few Hyacinths into a w'arm tempera¬ 
ture. Putt ing a good covering of leaves and long 
litter on early Vine border. Pruning Vines in 
second early Vinery and stripping off all loose 
bark. Covering up Lettuces and Endive to 
blanch. Clearing off late Peas and storing 
away the best of the sticks for another 
season. 

Oct. 21. —Potting Aslileaf Kidney Potatoes 
that had been previously started in warmth. 
Laying down new turf where required, and 
taking up old where unlevel and relaying it. 
Cutting back large deciduous trees w here over¬ 
hanging each other, and lightening the heads 
where too heavy, to prevent w ind from breaking 
them. Gathering in the last of the Apples and 
Pears. 

Oct. 22. — Washing glass and paint in 
second early Vinery with soft soap and hot 
water, and painting the Vines with a mixture 
of sulphur, soft soap, and Tobacco water, to 
which a little clay 1ms been added to thicken 
it. Looking over the fruit room and arranging 
it for the winter. Roping Onions, cutting 
shreds, pointing nails, and making labels and 
pegs wdien the weather is wet. 

Oct. 23. —Potting clumps of Lily of the 
Valley, so as to be ready for forcing. Dividing 
some old Lobelia plants of the punula type and 
putting them in small pots. Earthing up 
French Beans. Spaw'ning Mushroom bed ami 
moulding it over. Getting up a little Chicory 
and Dandelion ready for forcing in pots. 
Rolling dow'n firmly all gravel walks that have 
been broken up or newly made. 

Oct. 24.— Getting up Dahlias and placing 
them in open sheds to dry. Clearing off dead 
plants from flower borders and planting them 
with spring flowers, viz., reel and yellow Wall¬ 
flowers, Silcnes, red and white Daisies, Myosotis, 
Iberis, Alyssum saxatile, Pansies, and* Nemo- 
philas. Eartlrng up Celery when the soil i.; 
dry and in a workable condition. Clearing off 
Lettuces and Endive that are gone too far for 
use. 

Oct. 25. —Potting off cuttings of Hathaway V 
Excelsior Tomato. Filling frames as they be¬ 
come empty with Lettuces and Endive. 
Getting bulbs planted, such as Hyacinths. 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Tulips, Snowdrops, &c. 
Catting back shrubs in new plantations where 
growing too closely together, and, where 
planted too thickly, removing them and filling 
up gaps elsewhere with them. 

Greenhouse Plants. 

Where due provision has been made during the 
summer months by working up a good stock of 
Chrysanthemums, Heliotropes, Salvias, Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, Solanums, Perpetual Carna¬ 
tions, Mignonette, Eupatoriums, &c., there will 
be no lack of free-blooming plants to render the 
greenhouse or conservatory attractive for several 
months to come. Few plants are more accommo¬ 
dating in their nature than the old Richnrdia 
sethiopica, which, if properly prepared by being 
grown in the open ground, may be made to afford 
a constant supply of its lovely pure white 
flowers from now till May or June, at which 
time they have to be separated for planting to 
be again ready for the following winter. Ri- 
chardias will bear quite as much forcing as any 
i plant, and appear to enjoy it j but when sub- 
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jected to it stronger than is requisite to get them 
early in bloom, thev are apt to become drawn 
both in leaf and tlower-stem, which not only 
spoils their appearance, but renders them incap¬ 
able of bearing the low temperature of the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse. Incases, however, where 
ths flowers are only wanted for cutting, this drawn 
rupearance is but of little consequence, as it 
Bovs not materially affect the quantity of bloom 
they yield, nor the time they last in -water when 
cut, although most other plants would at once 
show the effects of such a style of growth. 
Whore large quantities of cut bloom are required, 
and room tor producing it is scarce, as is the case 
in most places, there need be no hesitation in 
arranging plants of tho Richardia a long way 
from the glass, and in positions that would be of 
little use tor other purposes. 

Miscellaneous Plants that arc yet out- 
of-doors, and at all liable to be injured by frost, 
ought to be at once placed in houses, pits, or 
under some temporary shelter; such are Dra¬ 
caena australis. Agaves, Phormium tenax (both 
the green and variegated forms), Aralia .Sieboldi, 
an 1 A Sieboldi variegata. Those with gardens, 
either large or small, who have the convenience 
of only a single greenhouse, will do well to grow 
plants of the above description, on account of 
their thorough adaptability to serve a double 
purpose. In the winter, when placed in a green- 
inuse or conservatory, amongst the usual kinds 
cf flowering plants, they contribute much to the 
".'tieral effect by their dissimilarity in appear- 
; :;e-3; aud in the summer, out-of-doors, with 
their pots plunged amongst the bedding plants 
in the flower garden, or in vases, they do much 
Vi relieve the want of diversity in form and 
superfluity of colour. With such subjects as 
the above an ordinary plant house can from time 
; > time be changed in general aspect by altering 
the position the plants have occupied in it, so 
;v> to remove the sameness resulting from seeing 
certain plants always in the same places. They 
also possess other advantages ; they are easily 
grown, are less liable to sutler from neglect 
than many plants, and they are but slightly 
troubled with insects. 

Salvia splendens, one of the most useful 
md showy of all autumnal-flowering greenhouse 
plants, is now in great beauty, and will remain 
so for some time to come, if well cared for and 
kept from damping, to which it is very subject, 
unless fully exposed to the light and kept in a 
house moderately warm-with a free circulation 
of air. If confined to small pots, they should 
now have plenty of manure water, to enable 
them to push forth bloom on the lateral branches, 
which they will continue to do when so assisted 
till Christmas, or even later, when the variety 
known as S. Heeri will be coming in to take 
their places. These will be growing fast for the 
next month or so, and should have a light posi¬ 
tion afforded them with plenty of room Detween 
the plants, or they soon become drawn and bare 
l)elow, which greatly detracts from their ap¬ 
pearance. To keep their leaves of a healthy green 
colour, they should bo freely supplied with 
liquid manure, as the pots they now occupy will 
be very full of roots. 

Large-flowered and Fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums. —These, although more difficult to 

S ow well than the zonals so much in favour of 
te years, are much more varied and beautiful 
iu their colours and general habit of growth 
than the unlimited numbers of new scarlet and 
pink zonals that yearly make their appearance, 
many of which scarcely possess a shade of varia¬ 
tion in colour from otners that have preceded 
them. The great difference in the treatment re¬ 
quired by the fancy and large-flowered kinds 
from the zonals is, that through their growth 
being so much slower than that of the latter, 
they do not require, nor will they bear, the 
same quantity of water at the roots, especially 
during the autumn or winter months, as the 
others ; and many, whose practice has been con¬ 
fined to the cultivation of the zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, have at first found a difficulty in manag¬ 
ing the other varieties all through the autumn 
and winter. After the usual potting about the 
end of August, particularly in the case of plants 
that have been cut back freely, and a consider¬ 
able portion of the roots removed, these will not 
have really filled the new soil with roots, and 
must be watered very sparingly for the next 
four months. It is not an easy matter to de¬ 
scribe the necessary quantity of water required 
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by any particular family of plants grown in pots, 
J but in the case of these Pelargoniums a safe 
course to follow is not to give any water so long 
as moisture can be detected in the soil by pres¬ 
sing the surface with the fingers, as, from the 
hard potting they require, the pots will very of¬ 
ten not respond to the usual test of rapping. If 
ever the soil in which these plants are grown be¬ 
comes too wet at this season the roots will most 
likely perish. To strengthen them still further, 
they should be elevated as near the roof of the 
house as possible, and be kept tied out bo that 
every leaf shall receive its due proportion of 
light. 

Chrysanthemums in most places this 
vear are late, which iB an advantage so far as 
keeping up a supply of flowers until tho end of 
the year is concerned, but to secure this they 
need some additional care in their treatment. 
Those that are the latest in forming their Moom- 
buds are much better out in the open air, so long 
as they can be protected from frost; to secure 
this protection a slight temporary framework of 
wood should be fixed up to the south side of a 
wall or building and be covered overhead with 
canvas or any light material that can be removed 
during the day. An old blind will, in most 
cases, be quite sufficient to afford the necessary 
protection for some weeks to come. The advan¬ 
tage gained by placing the latest flowering of 
the stock in t 8uch a position is twofold ; it pre¬ 
vents the houses getting overcrowded, and the 
plants thus out in the open air do not become 
drawn and a prey to mildew, a condition to 
which they are very subject when placed under 
glass for a considerable time before tho blooms 
I increase in size. The flowers should be thinned 
! out as soon as they are large enough to lay hold 
of, reducing their number according to the size 
of the pots and the description of the plants. 
The largest-flowered kinds should be more 
severely thinned than the medium-sized sorts, 
and these again more than the Pom pones. The 
whole ought to have their buds reduced to about 
; one-eighth of their number, and the plants must 
be regularly supplied with manure water of a 
stronger description than that used for other 
plants in pots. On no account should they be 
allowed to flag for want of moisture, or the bot¬ 
tom leaves, as well as the Hoovers, w ill be sure to 
give evidence of such neglect. There is one 
great benefit derivable from thinning the flowers 
and that is, n^t only are the blooms mi:c’i 
liner, but individually they retain their freshness 
considerably longer, on account of the greater 
substance in the petals. Should any mildew 
make its appearance, dust the affected leaves 
with flowers of sulphur immediately ; delay in 
this respect will be certain destruction to the 
foliage before the blooming is over. 

Carnations in Pots for flowering during 
the winter should not be exposed to frost or ex¬ 
cessive wet. Thev should now be placed in a 
good light pit or frame until they can receive 
the necessary heat to induce the flowers to open; 
this must be regulated by the time they are re¬ 
quired and the means at command. 

Roses. 

Planting Roses. —If the Roses have to be 
moved from one part of a garden to another, 
with the ground which they are intended to 
occupy properly prepared beforehand, taking 
the plants up, say half-a-dozen together, and at 
once transferring them to the new situation, giv¬ 
ing them at the time a good soaking with w r ater, 
treading the soil firmly about the roots, and 
securing them with a good stake each, the ear¬ 
lier they are removed now the better they w r i41 
flower the next year, as well as being less likely 
to suffer should a very severe winter follow their 
being transplanted. When Roses are removed 
sufficiently early to admit of a quantity of new 
roots being formed in the autumn, they are in a 
much better state to breakstrongly in the spring, 
and flower proportionately freely than if moved 
late, when the leaves are all off, and there is 
neither w T armth in the air nor soil to induce the 
formation of new r roots; in the place of which 
these lay dormant until spring, with the shoot 
growth naturally commencing before there is 
any root development to assist it. After the 
present time there need be no hesitation in get¬ 
ting in Roses from the usual sources. Ono ad¬ 
vantage iu early orders and early planting is 
that in the trade it is usually “ first come, first 
served;” and those who give their orders and 
have their plants taken up first have a decided 


advantage over those who are served when the 
stock has been picked through. 

Kinds to Plant. —As to the varieties 
which it is advisable to plant, it is well to be 
guided by the nature of the soil and climate. 
Many people make their selections of sorts from 
tho spbndid flowers they see exhibited at the 
Rose shows, but it is well to bear in mind that 
the best seen in the principal competitions are 
usually grown where both soil and air are espe¬ 
cially adapted to the cultivation of Roses, in ad¬ 
dition to which more than ordinary skill is often 
brought to bear in the production of the flowers; 
consequently, it is very much better to stick to 
well proved kinds, and though new varieties 
have an interest attached to tnem, it is much 
better to see them tested under the conditions 
of ordinary cultivation before having them. 

Depth to Plant. —A matter connected 
with, and of the greatest importance in Rose 
planting, of which it may be w’ell to remind 
beginners in their cultivation, is the depth to 
which their roots are covered, especially when 
grown on the Brier, either as standards, half- 
standards, or worked low to form bushes; the 
Brier, more than most plants, cannot bear its 
roots being deeply covered ; if the collars of the 
plants are placed 2 in. below the soil that is 
enough, the extremities of the roots gradually 
being put a little deeper. In the case of those 
that are grafted or budded on the Manetti Stock, 
which is the best and the one usually employed 
on light soils not well suited to the Brier, they 
may be planted 3 in. or 4 in. deeper ; but any¬ 
thing beyond this is objectionable in its 
results. 

Fruit. 

Melons. —Unless these are ripened during 
the present month or the first half of the next 
one, they cannot be expected with much cer¬ 
tainty. Therefore maintain a night tempera¬ 
ture of at least 70°, and allow an advance of 
15° by day with sun-heat. When they begin 
to ripen, keep the air rather dry, but still re¬ 
tain a brisk heat. Ripe Melons at this season 
may be cut and kept on a shelf in the fruit 
room for some time. 

Cucumbers. —The earliest winter plants 
should now be bearing, and the others should be 
well established. Good turfy loam mixed with 
leaf-soil, or some thoroughly decayed manure, 
but withal not too rich, suits them well, and 
around the necks of the plants the soil should 
rise in little mounds. Keep the soil mode¬ 
rately moist, but avoid over-watering, and 
only syringe the plants in fine weather. Do 
not allow them to Bet more fruits than they 
can well carry, and until they are strong 
enough for fruiting pinch all off. With dust¬ 
ings of flowers of sulphur on the affected parts 
counteract mildew, and if the stock of plants 
be deficient, increase it from cuttings, not from 
seed. 

Strawberries in Pots.— By this time 
these should be thoroughly established plants, 
with plump and hard crowns and well-seasoned 
leaves. The pots also should be quite full of 
roots, as cold and heavy rains are injurious to 
them. The first to be started, and also the w'eak- 
est plants, ought to be placed in cold frames on 
sifted coal ashes, and near the glass. The main 
supply may be arranged in the side of a ridge 
formed of ashes, so that they will be freed from 
heavy rains, and kept in better condition for 
forcing. 

Vegetables. 

As ground is cleared it should be dug over for 
the winter. In doing this be guided by the 
nature of the soil; where both surface and sub¬ 
soil are naturally open and porous it may be laid 
up in narrow ridges. Treated thus it gets mel¬ 
lowed by the action of frost; but in heavy, re¬ 
tentive soils, the rains are throwm off the ridges 
into the hollows, which become saturated, and 
in the spring, w hen the ground is required for 
cropping, it is not in proper condition lor the re¬ 
ception of seeds. In such a soil it is better not 
to ridge but to dig it over, keeping it level, but 
at the same time turning it up roughly and 
leaving it as open as possible without attempting 
to break the clods. All ground that is used for 
vegetable crops should be trenched every three 
or four years, 2 in. of fresh earth being brought 
to the surface on each occasion. This more par¬ 
ticularly applies to old gardens, where, if it be 
not done, the surface becomes exhausted. It is 
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necessary thus to discriminate between old and 
new gardens, as, in the latter, at a compara¬ 
tively small depth, the soil is yet raw. To 
bring any considerable quantity of this to the 
top, and to bury the surface soil that has, by 
stirring and exposure to sun and air, become 
better adapted to the requirements of plant life, 
would be a serious mistake, which would be in¬ 
jurious to the crops for a year or two afterwards. 
With such land as this, that is yet deficient in 
depth of good soil, it is better not to bring much 
of the under portion to the top, but in trenching 
to loosen about 6 in. of the bottom that has not 
previously been stirred. In this way it will 
gradually be mellowed, in which condition it 
may gradually be brought up and mixed with 
the top soil. In trenching ground of every de¬ 
scription, it is well to put some manure in the 
bottom ; its admixture with the soil beneath 
very much improves the latter, and here it 
answers as a store for the support of the roots 
during dry, parching, summer weather. This 
operation of digging and trenching in the autumn 
is of great importance to vegetable culture, and 
never should be delayed, after the ground is 
cleared, longer than can be avoided, as it can be 
carried out with more ease and expedition before 
the land is soaked by the autumnal rains. In 
addition to the effects it has in pulverising the 
soil, it is the mean3 of destroying quantities of 


and the sides of the window two pretty plants 
of the dark purple Imperial Speedwoll (Veronica 
imperiali8), bearing respectively eight and twelve 
expanded spikes of beautiful flowers. In front, 
next the glass, I had two elegant little plants of 
Acacia lophantha, and on either side a potful of 
Roman Hyacinths ; then two nicely variegated 
leaved silver tricolor Pelargoniums, and two pots, 
each containing four Due Van Thol Tulips, for 
both of which I paid a shilling, similarly placed. 
In each corner was a potful of Ferns ; 1 say a 
potful, for Pteris serrulata and Adiantum cunea- 
tum were associated together. The whole was 
set in a framework of the Yellow Jasmine (Jas- 
minum nudiflorum), trained up both sides of the 
interior of the window, two branches being in¬ 
troduced from a plant grown outsido through 
apertures made especially for them. They were 
laden with bloom in even greater profusion than 
the shoots outside, and they came into flower a 
fortnight earlier. The surface soil of the Myrtle, 
India-rubber tree, Veronica, and Acacia pots 
was covered with Club Moss (Selaginella donti- 
culata) intermingled with some seedling Ferns. 
I flattered myself that I possessed the finest 
winter garden I had yet seen, and one which I 
shall imitate in future years.—M. S. W. 

A Charming Window Plant.— For 
some years I have found that no hardv plant is 
more grateful for the shelter of glass during the 



The Best of Room Plants (Aspidistra lurida). 


fclugs and wireworms and their eggs, and also 
weeds that have newly vegetated. 


House and Window Gardening. 


Aspidistra lurida.— This is the best of 
all room plants, tho popular India-rubber plant 
not excepted. It will bear a great amount of 
rough treatment, and neither gas nor dust ap¬ 
pear to affect its health. It is graceful inhabit, 
and, if well looked after in respect to watering, 
a large plant may be grown in a very small pot. 
It should not have too much drainage, and the 
best soil for it is turfy loam, rotten manure, and 
road sand. Make the soil firm in the pot. If 
shifted into larger pots as it becomes necessary, 
plants 3 ft. or 4 ft. in diameter may be grown in 
any light room or window. Its leaves, being 
glossy, are easily kept clear of dust, &c., 
by sponging, an operation which should be per¬ 
formed at least once a week. When tho pots 
are full of roots, a little Standeu’s Manure, 
guano, or other artificial stimulant may be applied 
occasionally with advantage. It may be readily 
increased by pulling the plant to pieces. 

A Parlour Window Garden.— In our 
parlour window I had last spring a dolightful 
garden, consisting of a nice green-leaved Myrtle 
in the centre, on each side of which was placed 
a plant of India-rubber tree, and between these 
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winter and early spring than the Forget-mc-Not 
(Myosotis dissitiflora). By potting up a few 
tufts of it in November, and placing them in a 
sunny frame or window, they will be in full 
flower in January or February. The plant can 
be increased by means of division, cuttings, or 
seeds to any extent. By giving it a little morsel 
of ground, any number of tufts, say G in. across, 
fully charged with flower buds, may be had 
ready in November. Pot a few in any soil in 
4-in. pots and place them in the window. Those 
not jiotted will come in for succession in March, 
and will continue the blooming season till the 
end of May. And if a few plants are divided 
late, and tho first flowering ones in pots are 
planted out as soon as they have done blooming, 
a succession of Forget-me-Nofcs in windows or 
gardens may be enjoyed all the year round. But 
the greatest merit belonging to the Forget-me- 
Not is its early flowering. Long before Fuch¬ 
sias, Geraniums, or almost any other plants are 
half awake from the semi-torpor of the winter’s 
cold, the Forget-me-Not is already in sky-blue 
robes. Arc any in doubt, let them try ; and if 
it does not answer all I have said and more, they 
have either got the wrong variety or do not know 
how to grow it.—D. 


Pteris oretioa for Rooms.— This is a 
most valuable Fern for room culture, either in 
glass cases or exposed. 


GLASSHOUSES AND F RAMES . 


PLANTING OUT PRIMR08ES, POLY- 
ANTHUSE8, &c., FROM POTS. 

I HAVE long been an advocate for growing some 
of these beautiful plants in pots to flower in 
winter and spring under glass ; but I do not re¬ 
commend any cultivator, except under unavoid¬ 
able circumstances, to keep the plants in pots 
all through the summer. It greatly assists them 
to plant them out in May, allowing them to re- 
mam in the open air till September or early in 
October. Such a practice gives them a kind of 
liberty which they appear to enjoy, i.e., if they 
are planted out in a suitable place and in the 
right sort of soil. In my little garden I have 
some lines of pyramid Apple, Pear, and Plum 
trees 7 ft. apart, and in the shade of these I 
make up beds raised 3 in. or 4 in. above the 
ground level, and some 2£ ft. in width. These 
beds are deeply dug and thrown up rough in 
winter, and occasionally dressed with soot. In 
spring they are levelled down, and a layer of 
leaf-mould, sand sifted from gravel, and soil from 
the potting bench, 2 in. to 3 in. in depth, is 
placed over the top. The plants are turned out 
of pots, the crocks removed, a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of the soil is crumbled away with the fin¬ 
gers to leave the oseterior roots free, and then 

S lanted out 6 in. to 8 in. apart, digging a deep 
ole and placing some leaf-mould and sand about 
the roots ; the plants are then pressed firmly into 
the soil, and a little deeply into it. When the 
hot weather comes, some Cocoa-fibre is placed on 
the surface, and while the weather is dry, the 
plants are always well watered overhead. 
Treated in this way they succeed well and throw 
out numerous roots near the surface, which 
feeding on the fresh soil results in a healthful 
vigour. They are kept cool, have plenty of fresh 
air and occasional sunshine, and the danger from 
drought and consequent attacks of red spider, 
&c., which menace the plants when confined in 
pots, is reduced to a minimum. 

Any plants that will bear division—that is to 
say, that have thrown up side shoots which have 
developed into independent-rooted plants—cau 
be removed ^nd planted out also ; but unless the 
pieces divide freely, and, in addition, are well 
rooted, it is best to defer this work till the au¬ 
tumn, at the time of re-potting for spring bloom¬ 
ing. Vigorous well-grown plants will furnish 
side shoots both in spring and autumn, and thus 
make rapid increase. I find small side shoots 
that are only imperfectly rooted, whether of 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, or Auriculas, do best 
put round the sides of store pots in a light sandy 
soil, where they soon establish themselves, and 
grow into nice plants by the autumn. Such store 
pots are best put into a cold frame, in a shady 
place, or stood out on an ash bed in a cool spot, 
where they can be protected from heavv rains. 

Those who grow these plants in pots, \>ut have 
no convenience for planting them out, will do 
well to repot their plants by the time they have 
done flowering, as the soil gets sour by that 
time, and the roots require a change. It is beet 
to shake the soil from the roots, and take off 
any rooted side-pieces, trimming the “carrot, ’ 
as the main root is termed, as in the case of 
Auriculas, for it is from the main root near the 
leaves that the young roots that may be said to 
build up the renewing plant come first, and re¬ 
potting in smaller pots, so that the plants may 
become firmly rooted and well-established as 
quickly as possible. These should occupy a cool 
frame in a shady place, or be plunged in a bed 
of Cocoa-nut fibre or ashes in the open air. The 
divided pieees can be treated as previously re¬ 
commended. The plants potted as just described 
should have another shift into a larger sire in 
August, that is, into the blooming pots. My 
mam reason for recommending a small shift in 
tho early part of the summer is that it is best 
to get the plants into root action as soon as 
possible, and the smaller the pots the quicker 
is this likely to come about. It is during the 
summer that the plants acquire the strength 
which ensures bud and blossom in spring. 

In the autumn, whether in tho act of potting 
up from the open ground-in which case the cul¬ 
tivator should be very careful not to over-pot at 
that season of the year—or shifting from the 
pots in which the plants have l>eon growing in 
summer, the pots should be well drained. The 
plants should be potted firmly in a soil made up 
of good fibry loam, leaf-mould, thoroughly de- 
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composed manure and sand, and the surface of 
the soil should be at least $ in. below the pots. 
This secures ample space for giving water, as 
well as some top-dressing in spring. 

It is better to winter the plants in a cold 
frame, where they can be kept moist, cool, and 
airy, than in an ordinary greenhouse ; if the 
latter be kept at all in a comfortable state of 
warmth, the plants are apt to become affected 
with green fly and the foliage to go sickly. They 
do far better in a cold frame, where they can be 
pro'.ected from very hard frost, until they begin 
to show their flowers in early spring ; and then 
they can be taken to the greenhouse and 
hastened on into bloom. R. D. 


The White Trumpet Flower (Brug- 
mansia suaveolens).—All who wish to make 
the greenhouse or conservatory beautiful and 
picturesque with the smallest amount of trouble 
have a valuable aid in this well-known plant. 
Planted out in a bed or border of any kina, and 
without any special culture, it quickly becomes 
a handsome bush. It is also generally so healthy 
and vigorous that year after year it is a source 
of pleasure. The long and fine white fragrant 
trumpets are produced plentifully, and are seen 
to advantage among the soft and ample fresh 
green leaves. They last a long time in flower, 
often appearing till nearly the end of the year. 
It is fitted for walls in certain positions, as well 
as for beds and wide borders, and it is particu¬ 
larly valuable in large, cool houses, where more 
natural verdant effects are sought than are ob¬ 
tainable by means of plants in pots. It is largely 
used in some of the London parks during the 
summer months, and if grown in pots it might, 
when in flower, be introduced into entrance 
halls, porches, &c., with good effect. To grow 
the plant to perfection, it is best planted out in 
a large greenhouse border; but to make it bloom 
profusely the border should be limited as regards 
size. It also submits to culture in pots, and it 
is perhaps never so free in its flowering qualities 
as when confined to pots 10 in. or 12 in. in dia¬ 
meter. It can be struck from eyes of ripened 
wood, just as is practised with Vines in early 
spring, and grown into free-flowering plants in 
8 -in. pots in autumn. When its shoots are firm 
and well-ripened after flowering, it may be 
spurred back very much like a luchsia, dried 
eff, and stored under a greenhouse stage, or in a 
back shed out of-the-way till spring, when it may 
be leturned to the greenhouse, watered, and 
after it begins to grow it may be turned out of 
the pot, and have the soil slightly removed from 
its roots, and repotted like a Fuchsia. Although 
in a 12-in. pot, it will grow and bloom well for 
sever; 1 years without being disturbed, if a top- 
dre. s ng with rotten manure and an occasional 
wa‘e ing with minure water be given it. It 
will thus be seen that it is a plant well suited to 
amateur growers, and, when treated with merely 
ordinary care, few plants will equal it for 
striking effect of blossom for many weeks late 
in summer and autumn. It may be pruned into 
any shape, but, from the drooping habit of its 
flowers, it is best grown in the form of a stan¬ 
dard, with a clean stem. As to soil, that in 
which a common Pelargonium will thrive will 
suit it admirably. The flowers of this Brug- 
mansia are pure white and sweetly scented ; and 
there are also scarlet and double-flowered kinds 
well worth growing. 


Fuchsia Buds Falling Off.— Early 
last spring I took two cuttings from a Fuchsia, 
as near alike in size, growth, &c., as was pos¬ 
sible. I struck them in the same pot side by 
side, but in repotting them I made this differ¬ 
ence : One I potted in the usual compost of loam, 
4c., but the other I potted in turfy peat and 
silver sand, using at the same time a quantity of 
decayed fowl’s manure. I afterwards placed the 
plants side by side, giving them exactly the same 
treatment. The first grew in the ordinary 
manner, a nice plant with a good show of blos¬ 
som, and is now a fair specimen ; the other with 
the extra manure is a picture of grossness, the 
leaves large and an intense shining bronze, half 
aa large again as those of its companion ; but no 
sooner do the flower-buds form than they 
fall off; the foliage, however, compensates for 
the loss. I therefore think one of the causes of 
the buds dropping off Fuchsias is giving the 
plants an excess of manure. In this supposition 
I am confirmed by a retired horticulturist, a 
neighbour.— A. H. Lloy, 
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Keeping Old Fuohsias Through th© 
Winter. — I have above forty old Fuchsias 
some six or seven years old. After the first frost 
or two I take them up and tenderly shake the 
outside mould from the roots. I clip the roots 
round into a shapely ball, say about 4 in. or 
5 in. in diameter ; I then cut down the stems to 
within about 4 in. of the bases. At the bottom 
of a one-dozen French brandy case I place a 
layer—2in. or3in.—of dry ashes, on which I place 
the plants, packing them closely together, filling 
up the space to the top of the box with dry 
ashes. I then nail on the lid, and store the box 
away in any convenient cupboard, not too dry 
or too moist. In the spring I bring it forth, 
take off the lid and the top layer of ashes, and 
gradually expose the plants to light, air, and 
moisture. They soon push out shoots from the 
bottom, and when these are about 2 in. long I 
remove all the old mould and repot the plants in 
good soil. Thus during the long resting time 
they give or cause no trouble or anxiety, and I 
do not remember to have lost a single plant 
since I adopted this plan. As regards vigour of 
growth, they appear to rejoice in their old age, 
and by the profusion of blossom which they pro¬ 
duce amply repay me for the little pains bestowed 


deep, and give them a good watering to settle 
the soil. The best place in which to start them 
is a low pit or frame filled full of leaves. The 
pots should be plunged in the bed, and a few' 
leaves should be scattered over their tops to 
keep the soil in an even state of moisture with¬ 
out having recourse to the watering pot before 
active growth begins. As soon as the spikes 
appear, the pots should be removed to a warmer 

E lace and put near the glass to be afterwards 
ardened off for the conservatory or dwelling- 
room. When the plants have done blooming 
they should be removed to a deep cool pit to 
finish their growth ; and after undergoing the 
usual ripening process, they should be planted 
out the following year and fresh bulbs selected 
for potting.—E. 

Ageratum Oannell’s Dwarf. — This 
variety of Ageratum forcibly illustrates what 
skill and patience may effect. But a short time 
since the Ageratum was considered one of the 
most rampant growing of bedding plants, and 
few growers would have been so bold as to assert 
that its vigorous nature could be so subdued as 
to result in tie production of a variety which, 
even in a season so exceptionally favourable a3 
the present to leaf development, w'ould not ex¬ 



The White Peruvian Trumpet Flower (Bmgmanuia suaveolens). 


upon them. I find that most of my old plants 
of whatover kind bloom more freely than young 
ones, although their blossoms aro not so large. — 
A. H. L. 

Gladioli in Early Spring.— Few plants 
are more beautiful than Gladioli forced into Dloom 
early in spring, either for the room, greenhouse, 
or conservatory. For such purposes it is essen¬ 
tial that the bulbs should have been thoroughly 
well growrn and well ripened ; it is a waste of time 
to pot weakly, ill-developed bulbs, and the forc¬ 
ing should be carried on gently, in order to se¬ 
cure strong spikes. The hybrids of G. ramosus 
and Cardinalis are the best for early forcing, in¬ 
asmuch as they bloom naturally earlier than the 
Gandavensis section ; but some of the latter 
may be potted for late successions. They may 
be potted any time from October onwards, accord¬ 
ing as they are required to be in bloom, early or 
late, and may be covered with old tan or saw¬ 
dust, in a cool place, and introduced into a 
warm house or frame as required in succession. 
About three bulbs in a 6-in. pot will make a 
nice potful, or vory strong bulbs may be potted 
singly in 4-in. pots. The soil should be turfy 
loam, well broken up, with about a third of well 
decayed leaf-mould or old hotbed manure, and 
a good sprinkling of charcoal dust or sand 
should be added; bury the bulbs about 1 in. 


ceed 6 in. in height. Such is, however, the case, 
and I am quite within bounds in stating that 
the generality of the plants do not exceed 4 in. 
in height. It is also worthy of notice that in 
the case of this variety the diminution in vigour 
does not extend to the bloom heads, which aro 
large, and are produced with great freedom, thus 
rendering it a most useful and effective subject for 
small beds, carpet bedding, or the front lines in 
ribband-bordenng. Dwarf blue flowering sub¬ 
jects are more or less scarce amongst summer 
bedding plants ; anything, therefore, which may 
tend to supply this deficiency is welcomed. If 
potted in autumn this also makes a good conser¬ 
vatory or room plant.—J. C. 

New Seedling Fuchsia.— We have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. G. Fry, Further Green, Lewi¬ 
sham, blooms of a beautiful new double Fuchsia 
named Miss Lizzie Vieller. It is different in 
colour from any other we know, its corolla be¬ 
ing of a light purple violet. Its sepals, which 
are well recurved, arc very thick and wax-like 
and of a deep crimson colour. 

Campanula pyramidalis.— This is one 
of the mast useful and showy plants for conser¬ 
vatory decoration in June that it is possible to 
have. Seed of it sown now, or as soon as it is 

X , and grown on freely, will make strong 
ming plants for next season. For border use 
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it is equally valuable, and is the most effective 
of all the Campanulas.— J. S. 


POULTRY. 


Number of Eggs Laid by Fowls.— 
The larger the number of fowls kept, the 
smaller will be the average quantity of eggs. 
If ten hens have laid during the last twelve 
months 2000 eggs, it must not for a moment be 
expected that fifty hens would lay 10,000 eggs 
in the same time. Why this should be no one 
has ever to my knowledge been able to provesat- 
isfactorily, but the cause may in a great measure 
be put down to overcrowding, cheap poor food, 
and lack of attention which an extra number 
necessitate. Much may, however, be done by 
working up a “laying strain,” which is easily 
accomplished by choosing for sitting purposes 
eggs only laid by the most prolific hens of some 
well known laying variety, as the Hamburgh. 
When this is carried out for a time wonderful 
results may be obtained in regard to the number 
of eggs laid. Every poultry keeper should know 
the egg of each individual hen he possesses ; there 
is always some distinctive feature in size, shape, 
or colour,and if the birds be watched it will soon 
be discovered by which hen each different egg is 
laid. Keep a correct account of the eggs laid, 
and those hens which prove themselves to be 
the best layers select for breeding. Carry this 
out for a season or two, and it cannot fail to pro¬ 
duce a race of birds which will amply repay the 
trouble bestowed in producing them.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Rice and Indian Oom for Fowls.— 
These two kinds of food cannot be recommended, 
although they are used largely in many poultry 
yards, the Indian Corn especially. Rice I hold 
to be little better than nothing at all, except 
when boiled in milk. Chickens, however, are 
very fond of it, and will leave almost anything 
font; therefore, beware of its use, as the young¬ 
sters, after having been fed on it for some time, 
will not take kindly to other foods, and a loss in 
size and health is the result. Rice contains 
in every 100 parts, 80 of starch, 8 of flesh form¬ 
ing material and the remainder water. Starch is 
simply fat, which is no good for growing stock 
unless a proper proportion of flesh and bone¬ 
making material be consumed at the same time, 
and for the laying stock it is highly injurious, 
and will soon tell on their egg-producing quali¬ 
ties. I believe, however, that a little Rice given 
in cold weather is beneficial, as starch is a 
warmth-giving as well as fattening material. I 
have heard it recommended in cases of diarrhoea, 
but cannot speak of it from experience. The 
constituent parts of Indian Corn or Maize are 
starch or oil 72, flesh or bone-making material 
18, and water, 10 parts. Thus it will be seen 
that Maize, like Rice, is rich in fat or starch, 
which should be avoided for the laying stock. 
Indian Corn meal combined with other meals in 
small proportion makes a good food, but the 
whole Corn is much better left out entirely from 
the bill of fare. This especially applies to 
Asiatic and other large breeds, but small 
sprightly birds, such as the Hamburgh, are bet¬ 
ter able to do with it. Apoplexy', crop-binding, 
egg-binding, and a whole train of maladies may 
often be attributed to its use. Maize causes the 
objectionable yellow’ tinge in the plumage of 
white fowls.— Andalusian, 

Disease In Fowls.—When the combs of fowls turn 
ashy pale how should they be treated ? My fowls waste 
away to a skeleton from some cause and then die.— 
F. Barnes. 


HOME PETS. 


THE RING NECKS, 

PSITTACUS AlEXANDRI AND TORQUATUS. 
There are two Ring Necks that find their way to 
our climes, the “ large ” and the “small.” They 
have always been great favourites with bird 
lovers, for their affectionate and taking ways en¬ 
dear them to their owners. They are also very 
fair talkers, and from the fact of their breeding 
in “ out-door aviaries ” must become still greater 
favourities with all bird breeders. Like all 
others of the Parrot tribe, however, they re¬ 
sent ill-treatment. The small Ring Neck is 
subject to great variety iu re-production, as 
many specimens are borne entirely yellow, as 
deep a hue as a Norwich Canary; whereas the or¬ 


dinary Ring Neck Or *• Torquatus ” is quite green 
as most of my readers know without doubt. 
This freak of nature can be seen at the Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens ; in fact, I believe they have several 
specimens lately acquired. The Ring Necks are 
suitable to place with the larger Parrakeets, 
and they are, moreover, gentle and affectionate. 
Their food should consist of Hemp, Millet, and 
Canary seeds, with occasionally other seeds ; 
sop, fruit, and Nuts should also be given. The 
diseases to which they are liable are much the 
same as those of other varieties of the Psittacus 
family, and therefore I need not enlarge on the 
lemcdies to be applied. When the birds have 
become used to our climate they are as hardy 
as any sort; it is the sudden change from one 
place to another that does the mischief. Choose a 
fine warm day to turn them out, and do so early 
in the morning, so that they may have as much 
sunshine as possible before the night comes on. 
This applies to all birds that are intended for 
outdoors, and will obviate many a cold or cough, 
or other distressing symptoms. The Torquatus, 
or small Ring Neck is preferable to the large 
variety, therefore I should advise all amateurs 
to try and get the smaller, even if they have to 
pay a little more for it, and the results will, 
without doubt, be satisfactory. 

Indian Parrakeets, amongst which the Ring 
Necks number, do not attain their full plumage 
until after their second or third moult, therefore 
there is sometimes great difficulty in distin¬ 
guishing the cock from the hen, the latter not 
having the distinguishing ring round the neck 
which gives them their English name. 

A. d’A. 


Parrots Plucking: Out their Feathers.— To 
give a Parrot animal food of any kind is to invite both 
Parrots and Cockatoos to pluck themselves as naked as 
they emerged from the egg shell, head and neck excepted. 

I read with much regret an article on this subject in 
Gardening Illustrated, feeling assured, as I do, 
that the practice of feeding, as the writer of this article 
suggests, will ultimately produce over heating of the 
hlood, irritation of the skin, and inevitable loss of 
plumage. I have kept many kinds of the Parrot tribe, 
both in cage and conservatory, and have a grey Farrot 
now as hale and hearty after twenty years’ knocking 
about with myself and family as a bird can possibly be, 
and she has never tasted meat or anything of the sort ; 
even bread and butter is given with caution, as she will 
invariably eat the butter and discard the bread. A dry 
chicken drumstick is a treat to a Parrot, as they are fond 
of exercising their powerful beaks. A piece of hard 
wood affords them much amusement, and keeps them 
amused. My bird is fed exclusively on Hemp seed ; a 
little scalded bread with a dash of milk and sugar not 
oftener than once a week ; fruit tart or pudding when 
it is going; ripe fruit when it is on the table ; in fact, 
almost anything but meat. Not only is my bird perfect lv 
healthy, but she is a most amusing creature, .she will 
talk as plainly as I can myself, give orders in a most 
amusing way with regard to the closing of doors, wash¬ 
ing the house, going to school, going to church, scolding 
the dogs for barking, calling them by name ; she is, in 
short, a large, healthy, clever bird, and has never had an 
hour’s illness, which, with all deference to the advocates 
of meat diet for Parrots, I attribute solely to cleanliness, 
plenty of water, adequate vegetable food, cheerful society, 
ami, above all, abstention from animal matter. Let those 
who keep these and other pets study and endeavour to 
c »py nature as nearly as possible, and they will not so 
often have to grieve over the miserable condition and 
eventual loss of their dumb favourites. Do Parrots feed 
upon animal food in their natural statet Would they 
even approach it ? Ask any naturalist, aud you will, I 
think, get one good word in reply, “ No.”— Anon. 

Charcoal In the Aquarium.— The antiseptic or 
disinfecting properties of charcoal are great, in whatever 
way it may be applied, but it does not look sightly 
floating in the aquarium. Its use would be more effec¬ 
tive if some pieces were buried among the soil in which 
the plants grow. The debris of the food, the excrements 
of the animals, all find their way to the bottom, and in 
course of time as these petrify, carbonic acid gas, <tc., is 
evolved, witness the black stains on the stones forming 
the bod, when as it is necessary at times to clean out the 
aquarium. Charcoal possesses the power of assimilating 
this obnoxious gas ; so does common earth, but not in So 
great a degree. All inmates of the aquarium want air ; 
• naturally the winds blow over the surface of a stream or 
pond, ruffling the water, and aerating it; this must be 
imitated. If the water can be dropped through the at¬ 
mosphere from the elevation of a few feet, the same 
water may be used for a number of years, as at the 
Crystal Palace, the Bea water in the tdhks there being 
that originally placed therein ten years ago. It is, how¬ 
ever, kept in motion day aud night by a pair of engines. 
Nature requires to be as closely followed as possible with 
respect to any living thing in confinement, plants in¬ 
cluded, in order to ensure success. By so doing with the 
inmates of the aquarium charcoal will be unnecessary. 
Give air by opening the windows; refrain from covering 
the tank in which the fish arc placed, and if you have no 
fountain draw off with a syphon several jugs full of the 
watdT, and stand on a chair and pour it hack from a 
height. Let it splash, and take in oxygen and get rid of 
its carbon ; if you clear a tank of weeds there will not be 
sufficient oxygen to sustain life.— A. H. Lloyd. 

Asthma In Canaries —I lnve got a cock canary, 
about five months old, which seems to be most dread¬ 
fully troubled with asthma, or something of the kind. All 
through the day he makes such a noise in bre a tiling, just 
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as if ho was about to die ; at night he makeB no noise at 
all, and appears to breathe quite naturally. I have t:u t 
steeped rape seed as fowl, and I have also put a sn:;.; 
feather through his nostrils, but ail to no u «. WY>: 
any reader kindly give me a remedy.—C onstant Ue.viy 

GfS.-'Rockwork in Aquarium.— Will some 
inform me of a substance to make artifl* i.i! ro< ki\ il. , 
aquariums, which are water tight nnd light. UYiik . j 
gravel clinkers joiued together with cement I 1.. 
found too heavy.—F. S. N. 

frU.-Food for Fish —I should like advice c= 
change of food for fish. I use vermicelli, which 
colours the water.—F. 8. N. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


' [We shall be greatly obliged to any lady readert i-.M 
t oill help us %rith Notes or proved Receipts in thin Detri¬ 
ment.] 

Apples for Food.— At present Applc*3arc 
principally used in the form of puddings, pies, 
tarts, and sauce, and are also eaten raw, in which 
state they are more wholesome than when 
mingled with butter, eggs, and flour. But they 
are very delicious when simply baked, ami 
served at every meal; and substituted for picV-.s 
and such condiments, they would surely be found 
beneficial. Sweet baked Apples are a n;o : 
desirable addition at the breakfast and tea 
table, and arc far more healthful, appropriate, 
and sustaining than half the dishes u^uai’v 
esteemed essential as such times. Solved wit.; 
milk and bread, they make the best diet that 
young children can partake of. Baked Apple?, 
without meat, are far more substantial food ihrn 
Potatoes can possibly be made, and to us .the 
delicious aroma and flavour arc always ir: : 
appetising. It will be found that less flour, e,u . 
sugar, and butter will be consumed iu a faniiiy 
when a supply of Apples is in the store r - 
There are dozens of receipts for preparing Apph 
for the table, but almost all of them require 
the addition of butter, eggs, &e. I think baku. •, 
boiling, or steaming them makes the most pair - 
table dishes. Our family favourite is prepared 
thus :—Wipe the Apples perfectly clean, dip¬ 
ping them first into boiling water ; then with a 
“corer” remove all the seeds and stern by 
punching it through the Apple. Place the fruit 
in a deep baking dish, put a teaspoonful of 
white sugar into the middle of each Apple; 
pour upon them a teacup ol boiling-water with 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar dissolved in it. 
Bake in a slow oven until quite soft, taking care 
not to burn the skins. Take out into a dish and 
serve with cream ; milk will do also. Thv 
Apples can also be pared, cored, and sweetened, 
and placed in a deep dish on the upper part • 
the stove ; a large teacup of boiling-water poured 
over them, and a plate laid over the dish. Boil 
them until soft, and theie is no trouble about 
removing the skins when eating them. For 
those who like Buell things free from sugar; 
cream, &c\, and those who are forbidden the use 
of such delicacies, a really good cooking Apple, 
stewed in the oven and mixed with plain boiled 
Rice, forms a simple delicious dish which all ik 
art and all the aids of the best cookery cannot 
surpass.—F. 

Mushrooms.— (N. B.— The batter in this 
receipt can be used for Apple, Peach, fish, or 
meat fritters).—Choose large flat Mushroom? 
(Agaricus campcstris), carefully peel, and remove 
the steins. Squeeze a few drops of Lemon juice 
on each Mushroom, shake over a little pep{>er, 
cayenne, and salt, lay them on a plate Lick 
downwards. Now place on the fire a frying 
kettle or stew-pan witli 2 lb. of fat to boil. 
(N.B.—Fat is quite still when Voiling). Whilst 
this is attaining the proper degree of heat, pre¬ 
pare the following batter : Put into a basin two 
teaspoonfuls of flour, make a well in the centre 
of the flour, drop in the yolk of one egg, put¬ 
ting the -white on a plate for future use; abo 
one tablespoonful of salad oil and sufficient luke¬ 
warm water to make it into a tliiekish batter, 
add a grain of salt to the white of egg on the 
plate, whip it with a broad-bladed knife into a 
stiff froth and stir into the batter gently. Ii 
the fat is hot enough dip the Mushrooms into 
the batter one at a time, lift carefully out, and 
plunge them into the boiling fat. When they 
are a bright golden colour lift out with a wire 
spoon, drain the Mushrooms on kitchen paper, 
sprinkle over with salt, and serve on a hot napkin. 
Be careful to clear the fat from time to time so 
that the pieces of batter floating about may not 
| bum and spoil the fat. —B. Wallace Gotiurd. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


676 .— How I Grow Cucumbers.— My 

small greenhouse is a span-roofed one with a slope 
of about 35° due north and south respectively ; 
the back is due west; the front east, sheltered 
from all cutting winds, receiving the sun in sum¬ 
mer from 6 a.m. till it sets ; in winter about H 
hours later in the morning. The box in which 
ths plant is grown contains nothing but good 
fat loam with a moderate quantity of old manure 
incorporated with the top soil. No artificial heat 
is used except early in the season, and that only 
for the purpose of dispelling any undue moisture. 
The plant is placed on the north side of the house, 
climbing towards the south. No shade whatever 
is used or required, the rays of the sun striking 
the glass very obliquely. Air is given so long 
as the sun is powerful, closing up in time to re¬ 
tain some of the heat; syringing every evening, 
and giving a good -watering every morning. 
Now for the rub ; “ How do I get inside ?” It has 
puzzled many. The house has the appearance of 
a good elevation, standing about 9 ft., but it is on 
stilts 4 I ft. high. The lower part, all enclosed, I 
use as a tool shed, for comp >st, and all other gar¬ 
den necessaries. I have a door in front and both 
the top sides lift up. But, independent of these 
openings, I have at the bottom, toward the front, 
a small trap door, just large enough to admit my 
body through, and which is reached from under¬ 
neath ; a short pair of steps enabling me to 
reich any portion of the staging, which staging 
will hold about 1*20 plants, leaving ample space 
at the foot of it for a small stand in the shade for 
Ferns, kc., and also space for said Cucumber box 
and many large pots ; but I need not go in, and 
seldom do to syringe, that can be done from the 
outside. Having so little room, I am compelled 
to economise space. The front of the house out- 
>:de is devoted to the culture of plants in a box 
as you wculd in a window, with choice Chrysan¬ 
themums trained against the woodwork ; the 
front of the box is covered for ornamentation 
with Virgin Cork.—A. H. L. 

c.24 — Soil for Lilium auratum.—This Lily will 
thrive in ordinary garden soil, providing it is well 
'indued and fairly enriched. It grows freely in peat or 
1 mm, a mixture of both with a little well-rotted manure 
* <Mt fulfilling its requirements. Where the soil is natu- 
r illy of a poor, light, sandy description, we would take 
it out to the depth of IS in., replacing it either with the 
compost above mentioned, or with some fine, well- 
enriched mould. In this the bulbs should be planted, 
an 1 should, as soon as growth commences in the spring, 
he mulched with some decomposed manure or short 
Gras*. If the garden soil is fairly good, it will only need 
to be well stirred and manured, but the manure em¬ 
ployed should be thoroughly decomposed. A sheltered 
situation should bo chosen, screened, if possible, from 
the mid-day sun, and protected from westerly and 
mtherly gales and heavy driving rains. The finest 
plants we have seen this year were grown in a small 
garden amongst bush fruits. The bulbs are taken up 
and fresh planted every second year. The soil is of an 
alluvial nature, and has a coat of manure spread upon it 
every winter. This treatment, and the shelter which the 
fruit trees afford, induce a luxuriant development, the 
flowers produced being of the finest quality —J. C. B. 

<2t - -Soil for Lilium auratum —Four years ago 
I had a bulb given me of this Lily. The first year I grew 
it in a pot with soil same as I grew Ferns in; it did well and 
gave off one or two offsets on (he flower stem. I then 
constructed a box 1(5 in. squ: ru ; at the bottom I placed 
some well rotted old stable manure with plenty of sand 
and a little peat about 6 in deep. I planted ray bulb 
and offshoot.- surrounding them with sand, covering them 
with same soil, adding, however, as I neared the top, 
m< re peat. To give an ornamental appearance to the top I 
pla ted some Selaginella, since which I have not dis¬ 
turbed them, and have now nine bulbs. I water well 
with liquid manure and «*. rationally top-dress, i lie blooms 
tins year arc worth r- m^cb ring ; T have not c on them 
nr Kuned. I shelter them during winder.—A. H .L. 

628.-Treatment of Netera depressa— Its re¬ 
quirements are a free, well-drained soil, a shady situa¬ 
tion during the summer months, and copious supplies of 
water in hot weather. It should never know the need of 
moisture at the roots. If the soil frequently dries out 
the plant assumes a parched, meagre appearance, and 
fails to clothe itself with the coral-like Denies. With 
respect to the plants in question, we can only advise that 
the soil be examined, and if it should appear at all sour 
or water-logged the greater portion should he worked 
away, the pots half filled with drainage, and the plants 
put into fresh Boil, consisting of loam, leaf-mould, and 
peat in equal proportions. It is of course now too late 
for the plants to berry, but if kept in a cool house en¬ 
frame during the winter, kept rather close during the 
early Bpring months, aud removed to a shady, moist 
situation by the latter end of May, by this time next 
year beautiful little specimens will be formed. It is 
better to encourage an early growth under glass, as the 
berries then come much larger and brighter than when 
the plants start naturally with the season.—J. C. B. 

637.—Propagating Tree Carnations.— Keep the 
plants in a cool house or frame until January, then place 
them in a warmer temperature to promote the formation 
of young, tender shoots, which will strike freely in silver 
sand. If a heated structure is not available, take the 
cuttings off in April and place them in a frame or hand- 
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light until rooted, when they should be immediately 
potted off, kept for a time under glass, and gradually 
inured to full exposure to sun and air.— (J. 

644 — Sowing Aucuba Seed.—Sow in March, in 
well-drain .1 pans, pots, or boxes, filled with free, sandy 
soil, and place them in a cool, shady frame. Some of the 
seed will germinate during the spring months, but some 
of it will probably remain until the following season. 
The young plants should not therefore be disturbed the 
first year, but should remain in the seed-pans until the 
following May. They will make a stronger growth than 
if transplanted, and a second lot of seedlings will pro¬ 
bably appear.—C. B. 

651 . Cultivating 1 the Oleander.— The plants 
should be shifted in March into a compost of two-thirds 
sandy loam and ouo-third leaf-mould, keeping them in 
rather a close temperature for a time, but moving them 
when fairly established to a maximum of sun and air. 
An unheated greenhouse or frame is the best place for 
them. During the summer months copious supplies of 
water must be given, and if in hot weather, when the 
pots aro full of roots, they are placed in saucers, they 
will be much benefited. Occasional waterings with weak 
liquid manure water will also prove beneficial. Cuttings 
may Iks taken in August of the current season’s growth, 
inserting them in sandy soil and placing them in a close 
frame until rooted. The Oleander is not hardy in this 
country.—J. C. B. 

652.— Hyacinths the Second Year.— Hyacinths 
that have bloomed in pots or glasses aro not generally 
employed in the same manner again. They are useful 
for planting out in the open ground, where, if allowed 
to remain undisturbed, they flower freely, but the spikes 
of bloom are never so fine as in the first year. You did 
wrong in drying off the bulbs ; they should have been 
planted out in some sheltered situat ion, where the roots 
would have remained moist until the foliage died away. 
Now wo fear they will produce but scanty blooms next 
year. Plant them out between this time and December, 
or in February or March —J. C. 

658.— Catching Large Flies. — Large mouthed 
bottleB half filled with sweetened ale are good traps for 
catching bluebottles and wasps. I have caught thousands 
this summer; in fact, the bluebottles appear to have 
taken the place of the wasps; but hornets, moths, and 
all sorts take to the wide-mouthed bottles.—N. 

- I found the following method was successful in 

catching flies: a rope was crossed about the house from 
hooks, and painted with birdlime. The lines were all 
covered with flies in one day, these were wiped off with 
a duster,,and painted afresh.— C. 

-I would obtain one or two of the glass dome- 

Bhaped fly catchers; three parts fill the well with Btout 
or porter slightly sweetened with sugar; place it on a 

S icce of white paper in the greenhouse. The result will 
o surprising. I gave 8$d. for one at a glass shop, and 
have caught thousands of bluebottles.—C harnwood 

678.— Profits of Cow Keeping.— “ Francois ”* 
would require to buy at least 2$ tons of hay; also 30 
stones of Indian Meal or 15 stones of oil cake. The cow 
would have to be put into another pasture for about two 
months, half an acre not being sufficient to supply a cow 
the whole summer. The milk will average 14 quarts a day 
for the first three months after calving, and 7 quarts per 
day for seven or eight months, when the cow should be 
put dry for calving. The best kind would be half-bred 
Irish (Irish and Shorthorn). Now is a good time to get 
one. I have not mentioned prices as they vary so much 
in different places, but should think a cow which has 
just calved of the kind mentioned would cost about 
£14. The profit would be about £13, not counting the 
pasture.—J. M. P., West Allendale. 

646.— Slug's and Caterpillars —I have been and 
am still troubled with these, and have tried many reme¬ 
dies, but the following I find the best: My last per¬ 
formance before retiring to bed every night, especially 
if it is damp, is to go round carefully with a bull’s-eye 
1 imp, and remove all the slugs and caterpillars I can find 
into a covered tin pot. In the morning I shako all the 
plants that appear to have any vermin upon them and 
place the crawlers which I catch into the said tin pot. 
My neighbours’ fowls are fond of a meat breakfast, and 
recognise the pot as & valuable institution.—A. H. L. 

690.— Bees Eating' Bose Leaves.— The bee 
alluded to is j r >bably the upholsterer bee or Rose leaf 
cutter (MigacUile ceutuncularis), which when it has 
finished its nest will not trouble the Rose again. It 
cannot be stopped; with patience the nest might be 
searched out somewhere near the Rose trees in some 
hard ground, but it would be a pity to destroy it after 
all the trouble the little bee lias had to make it.— 
A. H. L. 

680.—Aquatic Spiders. —Why call the aquatic 
spider silver? That bright shining globule attached to 
its body is its supply of air taken down to supply its nest 
among the plants, and to serve for breathing purposes 
during it? rambles. The animal is not amphibious. If 
it cannot get this supply it drowns, and if taken from the 
water it looses its shining appendage. Like all the 
Arachnidtc it is not choice in its food, but much preferring 
a minute fish to the slimy spawn of Molluses. It is a 
predatory animal and prefers its prey alive. Give It a 
supply of larvae of aquatic insects with an occasional 
fly or two.—A. II. L. 

605. — Caterpillars and Slugs Perforating 
Leaves —Search for the enemies on the undersides of 
the leives night and morning, taking some pains in 
doing so. A dusting of dry Scotch snuff is a good thing. 
—A. H. L. 

5 io—L ilies of the Valley to Bloom in Winter. 
In order to have the Lily of the Valley in bloom by 
C instmas there should be a great command of heat. To 
ensure success at suchan early period bottom heat of some 
kind is almost indispensable. About a dozen good plump 
crowns should be potted in a 6-in. pot in a free compost 
of loam and leaf-mould. They should be potted as soon 
as the leaf decays ; water sparingly, and maintain a 
warmth of 60’ to 70° by day and 65’ by night. We should 
inform you that when thus forced into bloom in the dead 
of the winter the flowers lack the quality which they 
attain later on. With moderate heat they may be had 
in perfection by the latter end of February.—J, C. B. 


I 623.— Lime for Growing Rosea— a good dress- 
! ing of lime would undoubtedly be beneficial. It may be 
applied any time during the autumn or winter months, 
covering the surfaces of the soil to about 1 in. in depth, 
forking it in, and thoroughly incorporating it with the 
foil. We should also advise a liberal employment of 
soot, and would discontinue the manure for a season. It 
often occurs that a garden which lias been heavily 
manured for a number of years becomes sour and sur¬ 
charged with humus. Some of the elements of fertility 
are wanting whilst others are in excess ; the consequence 
is that the crops which at one time gave satisfaction at 
length fail to thrive. The boat remedy in such a case 
is to trench the ground, bringing up some 4 in. of fresh 
soil, and thoroughly mixing it with the fop spit. Road 
scrapings are also excellent material for renovating worn 
out soils. In most places they may be procured at a cheap 
rate. The coarse grit of which they are mainly composed 
exereises a purifying and invigorating in'Immcc upon 
such soils which may have become sour, water-logged, 
or in any way unfit for the fibrous roots of vegetables or 
plants of any description.—J. C. 

627.— Climbers for North Wall. —There is 
nothing better adapted for draping a north wall than 
Ivies of various kinds, such as the common Irish, pal- 
mata, Regneriana, Iatifolia, maculata, folius argenteis, 
folius aureus, «fcc. They are ever fresh and bright, ami 
the small-leaved variegated kinds especially thrive well 
in such situations. If more variety Is desired. Ampelop- 
sis Veitchi, golden variegated Euonvmus, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, and Crataegus pyracantha may be employed. 
—J. C. 

657.— Clematis for Flower Beds.— 0. Jackmani 
and C. Fortunei are two most excellent kinds for the 
purpose. October is the best time to plant as the plants 
then lay hold of the soil before winter arrives. The soil 
should be well stirred, mixing with it some well rotted 
manure, andif of alight description an admixtureof loam 
will be found beneficial. Should the soil, on the contrary, 
bo of a close, heavy nature, mix with it some wood- 
ashes, leaf-mould, river sand, mortar rubbish, or any¬ 
thing which may tend to render it more light and porous. 
The mode of training which we prefer for beds is to 
bring the shoots up slightly above the soil by means of 
short stakes inserted crosswise in the ground. The 
stakes are put into place before the plants begin to 
grow, and the shoots arc trained to them as they de¬ 
velop. In this manner every flower is brought into full 
view.—J. C. 

661.—Treatment of the Hardy Maiden-hair 
Fern —Allow the fronds to die away naturally. If the 
plant is in the open air it should receive some protection 
in frosty weather.—J. C. 

666.—Holes in the Leaves of Plants.— Cater¬ 
pillars are probably the cause of the mischief; they must 
be searched for and destroyed ; there is no other effec¬ 
tive method of dealing with them. There are several 
species of moths very small and seldom seen on the 
wing in the daytime. The larvno are very small but 
very voraceous, several kinds being produced in the 
course of the summer. If not checked they will, when 
numerous, completely eat away the foliage of tluse 
plants wrhich they attack. If you have sparrows in the 
neighbourhood sprinkle a few bread crumbs about the 
garden ; they will speedily clear off the grub.—C. 

673.—Paraffin as Manure —The writer of a letter 
in a Scotch paper some years ago used ashes or dry soil 
saturated with the oil as a manure, and found it superior 
to guano. Thus prepared, he scattered it in trenches 
where he intended to now Peas, Ac , with very satisfactory 
results. He also stated that steeping Peas or Beans in 
the oil for several hours previous to sowing caused a 
vigorous and healthy growth of the plants afterwards, 
and that plants from seeds thus steeped kept in advance 
of water-steeped seeds; this I doubt. Also that mice, 
birds, and insects would not meddle with Peas, Are., thus 
flavoured ; this is true with regard to mice and insects. 
I recommended this remedy to-a friend who grows a good 
mapy winter-sown Peas. He simply dips the Peas in the 
oil and sows immediately. The first time he tried it, he 
omitted dipping two rows, and the mice made blanks 
here and there a yard long, while in the other rows every 
Pea seemed to have germinated. Birds will, however, 

ull up Peas so treated when pushing through the soil, 

nt will not eat them. The writer of the letter also made 
use of paraffin to prevent Onions and other vegetables 
grubbing. He would mix perhaps half a pint of the oil 
with about four gallons of water, using spirit (whiskey he 
said) to make the two combine. This mixture he poured 
between the rows of Onions when young, and thus discom¬ 
fited the enemies that had in previous years caused many 
of his crops to be complete failures. 1 have tried it for 
Onions, but owing to some mismanagement it did not 
answer. However, I think paraffin will prove to be a 
cheap and useful article in a garden.—E arlis Yorke. 

673.—Paraffin as Manure —Two wine-glasses full 
of paraffin to six gallons of water for application as a 
manure to green vegetables of all kinds. Seeds soaked 
for twelve hours in paraffin will prevent birds, insects, 
Arc., from touching them. Peas treated in this manner 
give some splendid crops. Some say that paraffin mixed 
with dry earth, and subsequently sprinkled over the soil, 
acts as a destroyer of insects, beetles, wircwomis, Arc., in 
addition to its fertilising properties, but I have never 
tried this plan. I have neglected to say that- seeds soaked 
in the oil are in no way Injured, and that the smell and 
flavour imparted to them will cause birds to give them a 
wide berth and room for growth.—F. 8. 

598.—Jacob Plum.— This Plum appears to be Indi¬ 
genous to Cheshire and parts of South Lancashire. In these 
localities it is a well-known old oommon Plum, aud is ex¬ 
tensively grown. It will flourish on almost any soil or 
situation, is an extraordinary cropper, and the fruit 
(black) of fair size and quality. It is a good anti profit¬ 
able kitchen Plum, but of secondary quality for pre¬ 
serves. I have a tree growing under the shade of other 
orchard trees, and yet every branch is now loaded and 
bent down with the immense crop of fruit. The fruit 
is often deteriorated in flavour by its being gathered 
before ripe (almost green) for early marketing, When 
thus gathered it is spread out and overlaid with green 
Nettles, which in a few days impart to the skin a ripe 
appearance with fb.it peculiar bloom which is so inviting 
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In this state* but the fruit to not nearly so wholesome a* 
when well ripened on the trees, and it possesses a bitter 
flavour, which is altogether unnatural to it. Ihere to 
another Plum which appears to be mostly confined to 
this locality, but is not so common as the Jacob, called 
the Hailwood. It is not quite so hardy or prolific a bearer 
as the Jacob, but in all other respects it is much superior. 
The fruit is larger in size, more tender juicy, and better 
flavoured. The skin, which is very thin, is a bright yel¬ 
lowish-red, ripening to a deep crimson on tne sunny side, 
and has a rich appearance. Jt is a very good cropper, 
to a fair dessert Plum, and one of the very best for culi¬ 
nary purposes, and makes a beautiful bright clear jam of a 
pleasant slightly acid flavour. The fruit is worth con¬ 
siderably more in the market or for home use than the 
Jacob, and in all respects is one of the best and most j 
profitable Plums for ordinary culture.—W. D. B. AUTRO- 
LBU8, The Cottage, Lower Whitley, near Forthxneh. 

«T9.— Passion-flower for Front of House.— 
Passiflora coerulea is the best kind for the purpose. The 
present is a favourable time for planting. Turfy loam 
beat suite its requirements. If the loam ib at all of a 
tena cious nature, add to it a portion of leaf-mould, river 
sand, or pounded brick. A small portion of well-rotted 
manure may also be incorporated with it. The great 
point is to give the plants a good start, which to best 
effected by employing a soil of a very free description. 
If care is not taken to ensure a free, healthy root action, 
the plants become stunted, and often remain years with¬ 
out making satisfactory progress; whereas, if the compost 
Is well sweetened by exposure to the air before planting, 
growth will be of a satisfactory description.—C. B. 

650.—Jersey Cabbage.— The Jersey Cabbage is an 
annual sown in the month of August and planted in De¬ 
cember in the same way as other Cabbages, we have 
them in our garden 12 ft. high; they have had no further 
attention than that of keeping the ground clear of weeds. 
The soil to good, and well manured.—G. de F., Jersey. 

727. —Heating Greenhouse.-^. P.—There to no 
reason why an oil stove should not heat a small green¬ 
house efficiently. We cannot recommend tradesmen. 

728 . —Pruning Rhododendrons.— Do these need 
pruning? If so,howand when should it be done ?—A. F. W. 
[Not unless any of the shoots grow straggly and out of 
place. These only should be cut back after the plants 
nave done flowering.] 

729—Origin of the Chrysanthemum.— E. B.— 
The Ox-eyed Daisy you refer to is a British species of 
Chrysanthemum (C. Leucanthemum), and totally different 
from the cultivated Chinese and Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. which are grown for winter display in our gardens. 
These latter kinds originated with C. Binense. 

780. —Treatment of Raspberry Canes. — 

Orookey Dyke —Cut out close to the ground of the row 
all weak canes, and, if necessary, some of the stronger 
ones, so as to leave the best about 9 in. apart. When the 
leaves have fallen, shorten back the canes which remain 
to leave them about 3 ft. to 4 ft. high. 

781—Heating Greenhouse.— IF. 0. K.—K small 
gas stove would answer your purpose as well as anything, 
as you have the gas close by. Any good ironmonger will 
be able to supply you. 

732.—Rope ReftiseTfor Hotbeds.— <?. D. F.—lt 
there is only 18 in. thick of the refuse there is not suffi¬ 
cient bulk to retain any amount of heat for any length of 
time. If convenient well shake up the bed and add con¬ 
siderably to its bulk. It must not be allowed to get dry 
or the heat will at once decline 
738—Cabbages and Caterpillars.— Flora.— See 
back numbers of Gardening. 

784. —Pruning Gooseberry and Currant 
Bushes.— Flora — Full directions for this were given at 
page 486, October 4. 

William Beresford. —*' Cottage Gardening,” by B. Hob¬ 
day, from our office, post free, la 9d. 

W. Northeote.— Burbidge’s “CultivatedPlants and their 
Improvements.” Blackwood A Sons, and at our office. 

Rose. —Send us your address. 

Names of Plants.— D. C.— Nierembergia gracilis. 

- Omega.— The Woolly Lavender Cotton (Santelina in- 

cana), excellent for edgings, Ac. It may be easily in¬ 
creased by division of the roots, or cuttings put under a 

hand-glass in autumn.- 0. P. O.— 1, Hibiscus syriacus; 

2, Escallonla macrantha; 3, commonly called the Duke of 

Argyle’s Tea tree (Lycium barbarum).- R. B., Stone 

House.— l,Cotoneasterraicrophylla; 2, Berberis illicifolia; 

8, Fern too small to name.- W. F. F.— Not a Fern, Gre- 

villea robusta.- H. M.— Artemesia of some kind; if sent 

when in flower we will name it.- Earn.— 1, Forget-me- 

Not; 2, Gladioli; 3, Spirsoa, but we cannot tell what kinds 

without seeing better specimens.- F. S. Holmes.— Hoya 

Bella.— Puck. —1, Heliotrope of some kind ; 2, Crassula 
coccinea; 3, Salvia Heeri. — X. Y. Z. — Impatiens glan 
dulifera. W. T.— Polygonum amplcxicaule. 


Questions. 

735.— Propagating Clematises .—I have a Clematis 
Jackmani, and am desirous of possessing one or two 
more. What is the proper time and best method of pro¬ 
pagating them ’—Evergreen. 

786.—Climbers for Bast Aspect.— What climbers 
can 1 plant on a stuccoed house, the aspect being nearly 
east and very bleak ? The climbers would be trained on 
wires. Evergreen climbers preferred.—R. B. C. 

737.— Worms in Gardens -My garden is full of 
worms ; how can I deal with them ? The soil is heavy, 
and the surface cakes in a few days after having been 
worked ; how can I make it light and friable ?—C. J. W. 

733.— Rose for Front of House.— Iam desirous of 
planting a few good Rose trees to climb up the front of 
my house ; which are the best for the purpose?—C. J. W. 

730.— Roses for North Aspect.— My garden to sur¬ 
rounded by a brick wall, and has a north aspect. What 
kinds of Roses are best adapted for such a situation ?— 
C. J. W. 

740.—Preserving Fruit—Can any reader give me 
some information as to the beat mode of preserving fruit. 


such as Pears, Apples, Ac. 7 I have heard of a method 
they adopt in America, of preserving Apples by pressing 
the fruit into blocks as they do cheese; but I have never 
been able to obtain a description of this method. —Major. 

741 —Culture of Solanums. —My SolanumB have 
failed to produce any berries. They were grown in a 
cold frame during the summer, and when they came into 
flower their leaves turned yellow, and very few berries 
set. What is the reason?—N. W. 

742. — Heating an Outhouse. — I have a small 
brick house, 10 ft^by 8 ft., with a window in front, and a 
small sky light at top. I wish to keep a few plants in it; 
what will be the best and cheapest way of heating it? - 
U. B. Farmer. 

743. —Pink and Red Roses for Greenhouses. 
Which are the best climbing pink and dark red Roses 

to grow in a cool greenhouse ?— Robin. 

744 — How to Make a Fern Tray. —Will “ Thank¬ 
ful ” tell me how he made his tray and what it cost ? If 
he wants a handsome Fern to last always green through 
the winter in a room, even where gas is burning, from 
experience I can recommend what I call Ribbon Fern 
(Pteris serrulate); I have had one four years in the same 
room, and at present it to a perfect beauty, and I have 
had quite half-a-dozen young ones from it.— Migno¬ 
nette. 

745. —Planting Primroses.—Which to the best 
time for dividing or transplanting Primrose roots for 
flowering in the spring ?—Flora. 

746. — Climbers for Greenhouse.— I have a green¬ 
house about 14 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, and 10 ft. high. The 
roof and east end, also about 2 ft. of the south side, are 
of glass; the other all brick walls, the south wall about 
10 ft. higher than the glass roof. I want to cover the 
roof inside with Vines or creepers. On the south 2 ft. and 
the east end I should like to have flowers. Shall be 
glad to have some advice from any of your experienced 
correspondents. — Vines. 

747. — Plants for an Aviary. -I have a glass house 
about 14 ft. long. 9 ft. wide, and 9 ft. high, ail glass ex¬ 
cept the western end, which is part of the wall of the 
dwelling-house. This house I propose using as an aviary 
for small birds and to plant it with small shrubs and 
flowers. I shall be glad to know the names of the most 
suitable plants for the purpose. — Vines. 

743.— Grafting Rhododendrons.— I have a very 
large well formed Rhododendron ponticum growing on 
my lawn ; could I engraft on its stems any of the beauti¬ 
ful hybrid varieties ? if so, when and how should it be 
done ?—Yosemitb. 

749. — Growing Roses in Town —Is it any use 
trying to grow Roses close to a town; such kinds for ex¬ 
ample as Madame Plantier, Gloire de Dijon. Jaune d’Es- 
prez. Madame Castilane, John Hopper, Camille de Rohan, 
Xavier Olibo, La France, Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier, Baron 
de Magnard, Dupuy Jamain, and Alfred Colomb. I have 
all these Roses, but not a flower. I got them in March of 
last year, trenched the bed, and gave them plenty of good 
manure; top-dressed this year and also put some artificial 
manure over them; they were not pruned, but were so 
small they did not seem to need it; only Jaune d’Esprez 
and John Hopper have made any growth.—C. F. 

750. — Fungus on Tree Stumps.— Is there any 
means of ridding a large tree stump, in which I have 
planted Ferns, Ac., of a growth of fungus which almost 
covers it at times ? It springs up and then dies down in 
a few days only to be renewed with increased vigour after 
a short time. —S. E. D. 

751. —Peaches and Apricots on Walls,— I anti¬ 
cipate building five or six walls about 3 ft. high with 
brick, and 6 ft. high with glass, total 8 ft high; the 
walls will run due east and west. On the south side I 
propose planting Apricots or Peaches, and on the north 
side Plums. I intend to put a gloss coping 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide on the south side. Tne walls would be about 25 ft. 
apart and the ground slopes towards the south. Will 
some experienced reader kindly advise me in the matter 
as to planting, kinds to plant, Ac.— Great Gun, Devon¬ 
shire. 

752. — Pruning Young Fruit Trees.— How and 
when shall I prune young standard Pear. Apple, and 
Plum trees planted last Christmas ? The heads are all 
lanky and look weak ; they bore no fruit this season. 

A. F. W. 

753. — Pruning Neglected Plum Tree. —How and 
when should Green Gage Plum tree on a wall be pruned? 
It has been very much neglected. It to on a south aspect, 
but bears no fruit.—A F. W. 

764 —Covering Verandah with Roses.—win 
a verandah made of trellis woodwork placed against the 
bouse and facing south-east lie a suitable place on which 
to train a Manteh.il Niel Rose which has been in a pot all 
the summer but never flowered ; and, if so, how must I 
prepare the ground for it ? The soil is light, of a gravelly 
nature. Should the Rose be protected in winter?—C.L.C. 
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755. —Moving a Plum Tree.—I wish to move a 
Victoria Plum tree of seven years growth; how can I do 
it with safety ?—Subscriber. 

756. — Pruning Neglected Pear Tree. -How 
should I prune a Jargonelle Pear tree growing against a 
wall which has been allowed to run wild for three years? 
—SUBSRIBER. 

757. — Anent an Amateur’s Troubles.—I have a 
newly bought half-acre plot of land at the very pretty 
and favoured watering place of Westgate, about which I 
want some advice. It is circumstanced as follows :— 
Situation.— Higher than anything for miles round, and 
quite open east, west, north, and south; but with a 6-ft. 
brick wall all round. It is specially exposed to north and 
east winds which often prevail for four or five weeks at a 
time, and are on this coast fearfully cutting. Soil — 
2 ft. of good rich alluvial brown earth on the chalk, which 
is here 500 ft. thick. Rainfall averages 21 in. only, and 
days upon which 0.01 in. or more of rain falls average 
13U per annum. 

“ standard trees will not do,” was the complaint I 
heard on coming here, but I bought at Reading just over 
£20 worth of standard Apples. Pears, and Roses; also, 
plants of Thuja Lobbi, Cotoneasters, Lawsonianaa 


Ancubas, Cnpressns, and a soore of other shrubs where¬ 
with to make my place attractive; and when 1 had 
planted them in the fall of the year, nice it certainly 
looked ; and now after a winter and a summer, the result, 
notwithstanding every care and attention, to 

Dying, makirp 
Planted no wood, c r iiu<i 
Standard Apples and Pears 50 11 

Standard Roses 60 S3 

Dwan Roses 18 2 

Cupressus and fancy shrubs 40 33 

Wistarias, Virg. Creepers,Ac. 15 10 

Cotoneasters 12 10 

I ought here to state I do not know anything about p- 
dening save such knowledge as 1 have learned from a 1 m 
if the shilling gardening books, and thereforel am wi!;i 
to believe that part oi my ill success is owing as ninth; 
want of skill as to the unquestionable prevalence ■ f i.it:-.f, 
drying winds, and an exposed position on the very flwre 
of the North Sea. Common Briers do well. Can I, ?x> 
how can 1 bud or graft Roses upon them? I that I 
should be successful in striking Rose cuttings, if {ut;:: 
a few in a bottle of water (Gardening iLLUsmn :i : - 
the high road to success; but is it so ? 

Peach trees on west and south walls have nearly ill 
gone curly The article on “Curl’’ inG arde.njv>. ; 
451, is quite descriptive of the state of mine. There rer 
some old Plum and Pear trees on the west wall I 
came here. Their age I am told is twenty or twenty-*- 
years, and they have got such a lot of tipy shoots c-unit: 
up all round them, but though their foliage is line, th-y 
bear no fruit. Is not root pruning the thing for ther 
and how am I to set about it? 

I am building a lean-to house below ground level, with 1 
4-in. pipe running at the bottom of a brick trench,: 
deep, in which to put soil, and one to run uncovm-.: 
Last winter I put 400 Geraniums, Fuchsias, Deuun- 
Coleus, and such like, and a couple of barrowsful u: 
Dahlias, In the c >ach-house to keep, and though I waters 
them now and then, the froBtdidfOr them, and out-fs,r 
400 pots I had just eleven that were not dead ; tu I ai 
going to keep out the frost this winter—if hot water ifl 
do it. 

Now will some experienced reader kindly take an liU'-r 
est in me, and tell me what to do ? Do not tell me to 
experienced gardener, because I want to do it myself 
how to do it? I require to know how to Imd my brier- 
how to cut, pot, and take care of my bedding plans. b.~ 
to prune my standard fruit and Roses, how tocovei n rtl 
east, and west sides of my bungalow with health;, v c 
rous creepers (other than Hops), and how to get tij a 
decent stock of presentable commonplace things siuu - 
to a place of modest pretensions like mine. 

Also, how can I best turn my new house (12 ft. by 24 ft > 
to account this winter to make it pay me interest, say t 
for my outlay of £80, and it is precisely became i>‘- 
books do not seem to tell one all this, and because 1 v 
sure others want to be advised in much the same « - 
that I ask the editor of Gardening to publish the . p- - 
troubles and wants of Westgatensis. 

758. -Plums and Apples from Seed. 

one tell me if they have grown these to bear firm lr - 
the stones and pippins 1—Crookey Dyke. 

759. —Neglected Asparagus Beds.-™ tv 
I do to a bed of Asparagus which has been badly De¬ 
lected '.—Orookey Dyke. 

760. -Vegetables to be Sown Now.^i- 
kinds of vegetables for a large family can be so™, 
planted now ? and how should it be done ?— Crookt'i i , r 

761. —Pears for West Coast.-What Fear- * ’ 
be best suited to a garden 2J miles from west 
—Orookey Dyke. 

BEDS OF SUCCULENT PLANTS. 
Succulents, in many cases, scera to be takin? 
the place of Geraniums, Calceolarias, Verbena 8 , 
and other showy plants, a change which is partly 
due to fashion and partly to the charming effect® 
that have been produced by means of suc¬ 
culents of late years in our public parks, and 
also in some private gardens. Their most po¬ 
pular forms occur amongst Sedums, Sempeni- 
vums, Echeverias, Pachyphytums, and Mese®- 
bryanthemums ; and to these may be added on 
or two Cotyledons, Crassulas, and Kleinias. 

Sedums. —These serve to heighten the erre-? 
produced by bedded out plants. There is ::0 
commoner rock plant than the old Sedum 
but its free-flowering habit for a short time £ 
the summer, and ragged appearance aftervrr.r - 
render it objectionable for beds. There are, 1— ' 
ever, two variegated sports from this that s 
most useful—the one for the winter, an ‘ 1 ‘ 
other for the summer garden ; and, singul a, 
enough, it would seem as if the colouring i nst> 
ter of the plant was exhausted in the variept: ■ 
as neither of them flower. Sedum acre aurcu,. 
—the golden-tipped Stonecrop— is a bem-it 
winter decorative plant, its golden tips F e l 
out in November, are brilliant through the " 1 
ter, and only vanish with the heat of : 
still except as a green carpet plant, it is not m- 
for summer bedding. Seaum acre elecan* ^ 
silver-tipped variety, and this kind has its c ni ' ■ 
best when the weather is warm and dry. 
grows freely, is close and dense, and * 
very pleasing groundwork. I observe that 


variegation is'most displayed on the side ■■■ 
that break out from established plants. ( 
the most effective of the Sedums is 
which has a remarkably free, but dwarf ana 
pact habit of growth, covering the sol - 
great rapidity. The foliage is of » S1 '' 
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arc iargc and thick. The surface of these ji 
slightly woolly. Side shoots break out freely 
and it is easily prbpagated. S. Donkelaari is a 
very handsome round form, plants of it re- 
sembling a neat flat rosette. It grows tall, but 
dium is never prettier than when about G in. in height 
icar- when its form is very perfect. S. phyllioides is 
pose, a tall, robust form of the preceding, but the 
•ins a crowns are much cupped in shape. It is a 
laces vigorous grower, and effective for large beds 
here S. urbicum is a neat, distinct kind, as the leaves 
ary are thick and massive, of a brownish-green hue 


and makes a good covering plant. Another very 
pretty kind, distinct and effective, isdeltoideum; 
this throws out long branches covered with 
small fleshy leaves, which are saw-edged 
and of a glaucous hue ; it has a more woody 
habit than the preceding kinds, and requires to 
bo propagated from young growths. A curious. 


lies in large crystal globules, that sparkle in the 
sunshine. This variety flowers but sparingly, 
the small pink-white blooms appearing early in 
Juno, just above the foliage. Of course these 
are easily plucked if desired. Sedun 
(sometimes called lividum) is the best * 
pet-plant, excelling all others for that 
It is also very free growing, and speedil 
complete mass of foliage, which in moi 
is of a deep green hue ; tinted with bro 1 
much exposed to the sun ; and when q 
and scorched, turns to a deep red hue, j 

like a distinct variety. This blooms th_ v , 

head of w'hite flowers being thrown up at the 
end of May, about 2 in. above the surrounding 
growth. These however, in beds are easily 
pinched out. A very pretty, but distinct close- 
growing kind, is Sedum corsicum. The foliage 
is small but thick and fleshy, and of a glaucous 
hue. Thii also flowers thinly, the blooms being 
borne rather in branches than in trusses; but 
that does not affect the beauty of the variety, 
which makes a capital carpet plant. All the 
iSedums just named are perfectly hardy. 

Echeverias. —These are useful bedding suc¬ 
culents, and no plants are more largely used than 
are the semi-hardy forms of secunda; other 
varieties, however, are tender, and need a green¬ 
house to keep them through the winter, and a 
warm house or frame to propagate them in the 
spring. Echeveria secunda is well known by its 
pale green rosette, the tips of the leaves being 
marked with red. Secunda major is but aglaucous 
mealy) form of the preceding. Secunda 
glauca differs only in having leaves rather more 
pointed and still more glaucous. Secunda pumila 
is a si nailer form, with narrow leaves that are of 
major. Echeveria glauca 
itermediate between the well known 
It has a dwarf 
r ery solid 


Houaeleeka and Stonecrope. 


kind is lupinum, which bears a close resem- 
biance to a miniature Agave ; the leaves, which 
are thick and fleshy, resemble in shape the bows 
of a finely-formed rowing-boat, and have on each 
side spiny filaments. It would look very effect 
tive grown in a mass. 

Other Sucoulent Plants.— Of Kleinias, 


the colour of secunda 

metallica is ini ___ 

metallica and secunda glauca. Il 1__ 

massive habit of growth, the leaves very solid 
and fleshy, and is a very distinct and useful 
kind. Echeveria metallica is a noble variety, 
and stands alone in the massiveness of its leaves 
and their rich metalic hue of colour. 

Sempervivums.—Among these may be 
found considerable variety, both in habit and 
growth. The commonest of all this family is 
Tectoram, the well known Houseleek, but it is 
rather too coarse in growth to be generally ac¬ 
ceptable as a bedding plant. The dwarf Sem- 
pervivums are valuable for edgings ; and when 
once established, grow rapidly and throw out a 
numerous progeny; thus a perfect compact 
edging is formed and the soil is held as in a vice. 

For this purpose the two best are S. montanum 
and californicum. The former has medium 
sized dense heads of growth that are dark green 
in colour and resemble miniature rosettes. These 
throw out young plants from the sides on ten¬ 
drils ; and, as the young ones touch the soil, they 
take root and gov and soon develop into good 
plants. This Sempervivum will bloom when it 
attains a certain size, and in the spring it is easy 
to observe what plants will flower, as these do 
not produce young ones. Californicum has a 
more robust growth, and in colour is of a pale 
green, the spines being tipped with brown. 

This variety multiplies itself at the base, where 
it produces quite a large progeny during the sum¬ 
mer ; these should be separated from the old 
plant in the autumn and prieked out on a dry 
bank, where they will make good plants the 
following year. One of the prettiest of this 
family is arachnoideum or the Cob-web House¬ 
leek figured in Gardening Illustrated, 

May 17. In spite of its beauty, however, I do 
not fin i that it is much used for bedding pur¬ 
poses. It is propagated but slowly ; and, as its 
crowns seldom exceed 1 in. in diameter, it re¬ 
quires a large stock to make any display. It is 
most effective when used as “ dot ” plants—that A Bed of Succulents, with small American Agave at the top. 

is, clumps of crowns turned out from large pots 

here and there in a carpet of some dwarf plant. Some of the large flowering kinds have at time! 

Of course, these would eventually have to be been used as such ; but as their beauty ha! 
broken up ; but, with care, a succession of good- rested chiefly with the flow’era, they have nol 
sized plants can always be had. A very distinct proved acceptable to those who prefer varieties 
an 1 remarkable variety is S. tabulieforme, the useful for their foliage. No Meserabrjanthe 
singular flat table-like character of its growth mum at present exceeds in popularity and use 
rendering it peculiarly useful as a “dot’’plant fulness the well-known ccrdifolium variegatum. 
on a bed of Sedums or other carpet plants. This As a carpet-foliaged plant it is unique ; mid, as 


noble variety, 


Sloping Bed of Succulents. 


the commonest form is K. repens, so useful for 
its blue glaucous leaves; it has an upright 
growth, and, if propagated early and planted 
up closely, makes a very effective mass of foli¬ 
age. A very distinct and pleasing kind is K. 
tomentosa, which has a growth resemblin'' 
repens; but the leaves are more pointed, and 


clothed with a covering of a white cottony 
texture ; it greatly resembles a huge form of 
the Cerastium tomentosum. The Pacliyphy- 
tums are also a limited family, the two best and 
most useful being bracteosum and roseum. These 
are slow but sure growers, and should be grown 
to a good size before being planted out; they 
are most useful as pot plants, and much admired; 
th Q y may be propagated freely from the base of 
the leaves, but grow slowly into plants. Coty¬ 
ledons, also, are not a numerous family, and I 
find the best to be pulverulenta; it has large 
egg-shaped leaves, thick and fleshy, and covered 
with a thick white bloom; it is of robust 
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growth and multiplies freely. The Crassulas 
arc very varied in habit ; the best bcdder is 
tetragon.*!, as it lias a dwarf compact growth, 
and requires to be planted thickly to make a 
cr 0 od mass of foliage. These constitute a varied 
collection of bedding succulents, and include 
all the best known bedding kinds. I have pur¬ 
posely excluded the Agaves, a class of plants 
which are, as a rule, too large for bedding pur¬ 
poses. . 

The beds seen in our illustrations were planted 
as follows : 

Fig. 1 .— Centre, Echeveria metallica ; ground 
covering, Sedum and Altcmanthera; next, 
Echeveria agavoides ; tlien Pachyphytum brac- 
teosum; circle, Sempervivum caUfornicum; 
margin, Echeveria glauca. 

Fig. 2.—Tcp, Eclievcrias metallica, glauca, 
agavoides, and californica; angular margin, E. 
glauca; circle, E. secunda; centre, Sempervivum 
tabulreforme ; ground covering, Sedum. 

Fig. 3. —Top, Agave ; ground covering, Se¬ 
dum ; margin, Echeveria secunda. A. D. 


making the society a success, and instead o 1 
having a long array of empty^tables on the day 
of exhibition (and I have ‘seen one or two 
instances this Beason where there was not 
enough exhibitors to carry off all the prizes) 
every prize was keenly contested, and many 
exhibitors in the vegetable classes had to con¬ 
sole themselves with the hope of better luck 
next time. Whenever a cottage garden society 
is established in a district, one soon begins to 
notice an improvement in the quality of the 
produce. The large coarse Potatoes and Cab¬ 
bages disappear, and arc succeeded by letter, 
finer, more prolific varieties, occupying less 
space, and for a much less time, and such crops 
must consequently be more profitable. 

E. Hobday. 


COTTAGE GARDEN IMPROVEMENT SO¬ 
CIETIES. 

There are various ways in which well managed 
cottage garden societies are capable of doing 
good, but in none is their influence more felt 
than in the encouragement given to improved 
varieties of fruits, vegetables, and window 
plants. On the tables m the exhibition tents 
are gathered together samples of the pro¬ 
duce of most of the gardens in the parish, 
affording an excellent opportunity of com¬ 
paring notes and drawing inferences for 
future guidance. In addition to this, the 
prizes offered for well-kept gardens and allot¬ 
ments are an excellent stimulus to industrious 
and persistent effort, without which no real pro¬ 
gress can be effected. Example is better than 
precept, and when only one or two cottagers in 
a parish show how much can be done by making 
the most of spare minutes, one step at least 
has been taken on the road to more extended 
and general improvement, for a standard has 
been set up by which others can measure them¬ 
selves, inasmuch as a well cultivated garden 
is a standing reproach to those who will not 
improve. There is also the social side of the 
question which, though it may not be so 
important, yet it is not without _ influ¬ 
ence. The shows are generally held in the 
grounds of the principal resident of the parish, 
which are thrown open for the occasion, 
where the intermixing of the various classes of 
the people tends to break down the barriers of 
caste and exclusiveness, and in no places are 
these pernicious feelings stronger than in 
small communities. Thus a pleasant and very 
enjoyable day is passed, old ties are greatly 
strengthened and new connections formed; 
and but few need go away without learning some 
useful lesson. I have been led into this train of 
thought by having been present at the show a few 
days ago of the Whittlesea Cottage Gardeners’ 
Improvement Society. This Society, although 
only in its third year, is in excellent working 
order through the energy and perseverance of 
its promoters. Every prize was well contested, 
although the prizes were of small amount and 
each exhibitor had to pay a small entrance fee. 
Evidently the honour of winning a prize had 
entered into the calculations of the competitors. 
Now I believe a society of this kind might be 
established in almost every parish, and if I did 
not believe such societies were calculated to do 
good, I would not have written half-a-dozen lines 
on the subject. In establishing such societies, 
the managers must be prepared to give time and 
to do much work without payment of a pecuni¬ 
ary kind ; but such work is not altogether with¬ 
out reward if done in a right spirit. It is like 
casting bread i*pon the waters, often turning up 
after many days. Half-a-dozen business men 
capable of working together without much fric¬ 
tion, will soon put the society into a workable 
shape. In the case of the society under con¬ 
sideration, the committee adopted the sensible 
plan of asking all to contribute to the funds, 
and the list of contributors show the poor man’s 
sixpence or shilling has been as rrecly and 
readily taken as the rich man’s guinea. This 
is as it should be, as all are alike interested in 


Soot as a Manure for Plants.— To 

strong-growing greenhouse plants, such as Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Azaleas, Cytisns, Roses, 
Chrysanthemums, Solan urns, and Hydrangeas, 
soot is a valuable and easily-obtained stimulant. 
A handful of it stirred in a 3-gallon can of water 
lias a marvellous effect on all the plants just 
named, and many others besides. It induces 
vigorous growth, and adds freshness and sub¬ 
stance both to leaf and flower. It is best to 
use it in small quantities and often, rather than 
charge the compost with more carbon than the 
plants can readily assimilate. In the case of 
Chrysanthemums and Hydrangeas, I have em¬ 
ployed a mixture of soot and fresh manure from 
the cow-shed with the best possible results; but 
wherever the last-named ingredient is employed, 
it should be well-mixed in a tub or tank and 
allowed to settle, otherwise the Grassy particles 
remain on the tops of the pots, and, while giving 
them an unsightly appearance, exclude that free 
aeration whidi all healthy roots require. — B. 

Birds in G-ardens. —Feed the birds that 
visit your garden, especially during winter. I 
do so daily, and in return I find them very 
active among the plants, no doubt finding the 
animal food to eat with their bread.—A. H. L, ! 
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Beautiful Flowers for Winter and 
Spring. 

SUTTON'S COLLECTIONS OF 
CHOICE FLOWER ROOTS. 

1049 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £2 2s. Collection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

Carriage free to any Railway Station or Tort in l nil J 
Kingdom. 

514 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £1 Is. Collection of Buies 
for Open Ground. 

Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Englandcr WaM 
273 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s 10s. 6d. CoUection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

264 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £2 2s. Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 

Carriage free to any Port or Railway Station in Unite 1 
Kingdom. 

149 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £1 Is. Collection of Bulb' 
for Pots and Glasses. 

Carriage Free to any Railway Station in England or Wab: 
72 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s 10s. 6d. Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 

SUTTON'S AUTUMN CATALOGUE. 

I Gratis and Post Free on Application. 

Sutton & Sons, 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, READING. 

Alpine Flowers 

FOR 

ENGLISH GARDENS. 

By WILLIAM ROBINSON, F. L. S. 

With numerous Illustrations. Price 12s. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. W; Tits 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Coveut Garden. 
W.C., and through all Booksellers. 

P repared hyacinth a- tit.ip 

MOULD, Is. 6d. per Bushel, in 4-bushel sack?, A 
each.— H. G. Smyth, 10, Castle St., End ell St., Lon £ A:n 

A Fine Autumn Hardy Flower. 

B LOOMS of the Beautiful Double WTiit? 

MATRICARIA—see GARDENING ILLUSTRATE!', p 
489—Will be stmt on receipt «f six postage stamps - 
Dicksons & Co., 1 Water loo Place, Edinburgh. _ 

Roses, &c. 

W M. RUMSEV8 Priced Descriptive 

Catalogue is now ready, and will be forwarded 
free on application. It contains selections of the hen 
Roses for show or garden ornamentation; also, Fruit 
Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs for town or country 
planting. —Joyning’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 

Roses, Climbers, & Florists’ Flowers. 

T HOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in 

announcing the issue of above CATALOGUE, 
taining Lists of the finest Rosea in cultivation: a 
assortment of Climbers, also Florists' Flowers. ada; tr. 
for autumn planting, including Border Carnations ip. 
Picoteea, Daisies, Pansies, Show, Fancy, and Beddirs' 
Faionies, Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, Violas, Ac,, a- 
Post free on application. 

Halo Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 
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Roses 1 Roses !! Roses !! I , 

I p WING & CO. forward under favours!; 

J conditions and at most moderate prices POLLU¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the • 
ground. Carriage and package free to any railway sUt' :i 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full 1-pp 
culars gratis and post free to applicants, as well 
of a very extensive and carefully grown GEMEL-U 
NURSERY STOCK. . 

Ewing & Co., The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Lan- 
Norwich. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

IOR FERNS and SELAGINEUA.', 
.ply to W. * J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
• Manchester. 


F .p, 

Sale, near 
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1 1HE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of I’orm in the Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations of all the finer plants used for this purpose. 
By W. Robinson, Editor of The Garden. Price 7s. Gd. 
The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covcut 
Garden, London, W.C. 


piSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

vT many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other might, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 

:ana 10 a Gd. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


By C. W. QUIN. 

Price 2s. Gd. 

A LL familiar with a garden know that 

one of the chief cares therein is comba*ing with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in this way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown a wav. The object of this book is the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of “Garden 
Receipts.” Great pains have been taken to make the 
collection in every way as complete as possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is justified by 
the fact that one remedy easily applied in a given dis¬ 
trict may be too expensive in another; and by the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of many of the pests alluded to in 
these pages. Tae glossary of the materials used is made 
a special feature, and is as complete as possible. Althoui.li 
the arrangement of both the receipts and glossary is 
alpha!) tical, a copious index has been added to facilitate 
reference. It is the most useful book for the garden that 
has been published for some time, being convenient in 
size, easy of reference, and full of information brought 
down to roc. nt times. Every one practically interested in 
horticulture should have it, if only for the sake of saving 
time in asking questions and in making references. 
London: The Garden Office, 87, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


By CHARLES BALTET. 

Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


\ MERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 

A TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's 
l,rush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


I C. STEVENS S HORTICULTURAL, 

Of . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


ELECTRICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 

±J PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for Amateurs 
and the Trade. Electric Bells. Indie ators. Fire and Tine 
Vlarms. illustrated Catalogue, new ed.,1 stamp. Repairs 
tad alterations. — Dale A Crampton, 4, Little Britain, E.C. 


H orticultural glass. — Boote 

<fc Millson. Lead and Glass Merchants, G4, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 


Specimen of Illustrations. 

Loudon : The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


ZB-^r HU. HOBDAY. 

Price Is. 6d. 

I N this book it is sought to give concise 

instructions as to the best modes of cultivating the 
various products sought for in the smaller class of gar¬ 
dens. The enjoyment to be derived from a garden by no 
means depends on its size. Many persons find more 
pleasure in cultivating with their own hands a small 
garden than can possibly be enjoyed by those who leave 
their gardens to others. A garden need not be large to 
afford a great variety of edible products; and, as for 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saying of the 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, long the manager of the Times 
newspaper, that “the best displays of ‘bedding out’ in 
large places did not equal in beauty the simple flowers in 
a cottage garden." The writer has endeavoured to 
develop still further this purer taste in the cottage 
garden ; to select among fruits and vegetables the very 
best and most productive kinds only; and, generally, to 
bring the information on all the subjects of which the 
book treats down to the time of issue. 


With Illustrations, one Volume, 8vo, ISs., cloth, hand¬ 
somely bound, 


\ S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta- 

XV. neous copies of letters, <tc., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
p.st free).—E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lune, and 303, nigh 
flolbom, W.C. AT B — Samples of Tann's celebrated paper 
cellars sent for Gd. 


By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

“ For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
and instructive book than this.”—Times. 

“ With reference to the especial subjects ef which it 
treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly laid 
open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, who of 
course know less about it as a whole than strangers.”— 
Atheiumim. 


rpHE POTATO DISEASE AND ITS 

L PREVENT-ISN. By Charles Dimmick. Showing 
the Nature and Cause of the Potato Disease, and how to 
Prevent it; with Directions for Storing Potatoes. Price 
Is, sewed. “ A sensible, able, and practical pamphlet.” 
—North British Agriculturist. 

Louden : Hoclston & Co., Paternoster Square. 


London : Macmillan & Co., Bedford Street; 

The Garden Office, 37, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


London: The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Co vent Garden, London, W.C. 


J. Cheal 8c Sons, 

LOWFIELD NURSERIES, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX, 


“ The London GARDEN , a weekly periodical, the best 
oj its kind published anywhere."—The Rural New 
Yorker, Sept. 27, 1879. 


THE GARDEN 


ITave a large stock ef FRUIT TREES 
grown expressly for Cordons, under the 
management of Mr. Henry Shepherd, 
hte of Paxhill Park, Hayward’s Heath, 
S K ! ex, where he successfully carried out 
this s> item t*f growing Fruits, as shown 
by the First Class Certificates obtuined 
by him from the Royal Horticultural 
Sjeiety. 

The following is an extract from TnE 
Cardrx, of November 8, 1373:—“We 
hive received some of the most superb 
Apples ever seen in London, from Mr. 
Shepherd, Gr., Paxhill Park, Hayward’s 
Heath, all of which have been grown on 
the French Paradise Stock, and the trees 
which have borne them are described as 
far surpassing what the most flattering 
engravings of the French trees might 
have led us to expect. These fruits have 
bee a pronounced by the best judges in 
Covent Garden to be the finest Apples 
ever known to have been grown in Eng¬ 
land. These have been obtained from 
Cardons. and as may be seen, are magni¬ 
ficent results of that system of culture. ’ 

There can be no doubt as to the 
superiority of this method of culture 
over all others for obtaining the largest 
fruit of the finest quality, and, as ex¬ 
plained in 1379, wall space may be covered 
with fruit-bearing trees in much shorter 
time than by the old Bystein. It also 
succeeds well for covering Espalier 
Fencing, or as a Dwarf Edging, as shown 
by figures annexed. 


Of Inst week contains a Coloured Plate of 


TWO TEA ROSES, 


Cordon as an Espalier and Edging^ 


J. Cheal A Sons, having a fine stock 
of Cordon Trees to fruit next season, of 
ah the best varieties, are prepared to 
supply any orders, to select the varieties 
niost suitable for different soils and 
localities, and to plant or superintend 
the proper planting and training of trees 
in any part of the kingdom. 

A Priced and Descriptive CATA¬ 
LOGUE ef Fruit Trees, containing illus¬ 
trations and descriptions of different 
styles of Training Fruits, also Ornamental 
Trees and Shruba, Forest Trees, &c., sent 
post free on application to 


Cordons for Walls and Edging 1 . 

J. Cheal & Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The process is easy ami in 
teresting. Ribbons, silks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, 


J TTTtQrtXT’Q feathers, scarfs, lace, 
U 1/uUli O braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 
or shawls can easily be 


Dyeing 


D 


dyed in a few minutes in a 
pail of water. 
JUDSON’S DYES, 
_____ Twenty-four Colours, arc 

YES, sold b J' a11 chemists, every- 

1 " where, price Od. per bottle. 

Be sure and get 

JUDSON’S DYES. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. > 


TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER'S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, &c. Of all Chemists, (id. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigmore 
_Street. London. 


By post 2d. extra. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

C OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 30s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. Cd. per sack, 6 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half¬ 
ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—Ss. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St.. Endell St.. Long Acre, W.C. 

TVATSON’S NEW GUINEA sus- 

V V PENSION BOILER, " THE AMATEUR,” war¬ 
ranted to work well. Price net 21s. To heat piping for 
a house 30 ft. long. Pipes and Fittings supplied at cur¬ 
rent prices.—Apply, enclosing one stamp, for Prospectus, 
to J. Watson, The Nurseries, Pt. Alban’s, Inventor and 
Patentee. _ 


A WACSTAFF’S 

L IMPROVED CONICAL CYLINDRICAL 

BOILER. 

RLPUIRINC NO BRICKWORKG&S^ 
-' N.*1tomeat so FEtr 4." piptsjfa* 15.0 

Sill ir z ~ - 100 “ *—•&>'* ° ' 

-- $£smures chat/ s.crnciENcr cuabanteeo. \ 

PATENT SADDLE BOILER'S 


Wl j 


WAG STAFF. PUKINFIELD. 


CLAY’S FERTILIZER 

OR 

JPIa-A-IN-T FOOD, 

FOR 

Conservatory, Kitchen Garden, and Farm. 

The BEST ARTIFICIAL MANURE, 
and the only one largely used by growers for Covent 
Garden Market. 

2-lb packet, 1/-; J-cwt., 7/0; 12/0; l-cwt.,20/- 

Full particulars and testimonials on application. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

CLAY <& LEVESLEY, 
174, High Street, Homerton, E. 

Rav. E. J. Silverton’s Remarkable 
Remedies. 

A LL SUFFERERS from DEAFNESS, 

NOISES in the EARS, Ac., as well as those suffer¬ 
ing from INDIGESTION and general BROKEN-DOWN 
HEALTH, should at once send to the Rev. E. J. SILVER- 
TON, B.M., Albert House, Park Street, Nottingham, for 
his “ HEALTH ADVOCATE ” which will be sent free. 
Aurial Cure for Deafness, in boxes at 2s. 9d. and 11 b., of 
all Chemists. 

R HLMMEL’S new transparent 

COAL TAR SOAP, combining the purifying action 
of tar with the emollient qualities of transparent soap. 
Price 6d. per cake. Sold by all the trade, and manufac¬ 
tured only by E. Rimmkl, Perfumer to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales ; 96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Cornhill, London ; 76, King's Ro ad, Brighton. 

O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made fur 
growing Orchids at 60 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.— Alfred Grant & 
Steam Works, 39j, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


GARDENING 

Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 0d. ; post free, 8d. 


Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


; Co., 


R AGLAN’S New Elegant Designs for 

Outside Window Ferneries and Fern Cases have 
obtained Two Prizes ; they are half the coBt of any other 
make, and much more handsome. Photographs sent on 
application to Raolan, 15, Mornington Road, New Cross. 


T?LEGANT WINDOW FERNERY, 

took only prize at Westminster Exhibition ; well 
worth £20; will take £5. Will send photograph and all 
particulars, or can be seen by appointment.— Raglan, 
15, Mornington Road, New Cross. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews- 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd., East Brixton. 


ECONOMIC 
No. 1, complete wLh 
18 feet of 4- nch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as p r 
illustration, £4 43. 

No. 2, ditto, w 1 h 24 
feet 4-inch piping, 

£4 12s. 0d. 


HOT-WATER 



APPARATUS. 

O We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
these Apparatuses; 
being of the simplest 
form they cannot get 
out of order. Will 
burn through the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, fret on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


dutch; flowed roots. 


B. S. WILLIAMS 

BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED HIS ANNUAL IMPORTATION OF 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 

and other BULBOUS ROOTS, in fine condition. Early Orders are respectfully solicited. 
CATALOGUES containing a Select List of the above are now ready; also of New Plants, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, &c., gratis and post free to all applicants. 

VICTORIA & PARADISE NURSERIES, UPPER HOLLOWAY, N. 


GREENHOUSE-8 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. 



Floor and Stage complete, 
£13 Os. Od. 


DICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants and Horticultural Decorators, 

1128-0, HIGH HOL BORN, W.O. 

Amateurs’ Collections of Bulbs, 6s., 10s. 6d. 

» » of Seeds, Is., 2s. 6d., 6s. 

FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

State if for indoor or outdoor use.—Cash with order only. 

Every one possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Catalogue o 
Dutch Flower roots, Greenhouses, Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferns, Garden! 
Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window 
Boxes, Hort cultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticul- 
ural Requisite. Gratis and post tree. 

128—0, HIGH HOLBORN, W.O- 


KST SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
w r ho can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the follow¬ 
ing rates :— 


Per Year 
Per Half-Year ... 


6 s. 6d. 
3s. 3d. 


All payments for subscriptions must be made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, l$d. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


Please to tend me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


for One Year, commencing_ 

for which I enclose _ 

Name _ 


_for 61. Cd. 


Address 


Date 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Corent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to — “ The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
87, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


Digitized fr, 


H 010 Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 87, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
v I (Machined by Brooke * Ford.) ' ’ 

d .- - CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


HOCK WORK IN CONSERVATORIES. 

Very often much more pleasure may be 
derived from a simply-constructed rockery 
in a conservatory, permanently embellished 
with Ferns and other fine-foliaged plants, 
than can possibly be gained from such a 
structure fitted with the orthodox formal 
stages, <kc., on which to place plants in 


year’s end. Our illustration represents one 
of the best-arranged rockeries under glass 
we have seen in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don. It occupies a shady position in the 
large conservatory in Messrs. E. G. Hender¬ 
son’s Pine-apple Nursery in the Edgware 
Road. The back wall is built of rugged 
stones (Virgin Cork would answer almost 
as well), in which are a number of pockets, 


rooted plants are the most suitable for 
rockeries were a bulk of soil cannot be 
provided, for if stones or Cork are kept 
constantly moist the roots w r ill find suffi¬ 
cient support on the surface without any soil 
whatever, provided the plants are given a 
good start at the commencement. Among 
the principal and easiest-grown plants on 
the back wall of the rockery in question 
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ROCKERY IN A CONSERVATORY. 


pots. Especially is this the case where 
there are no other frames and glasshouses 
in which to bring on pot plants in succes- 
Bion in order to render the conservatory gay 
at all seasons of the year. But even where 
iiuch facilities do exist, a small rockery, 
arranged on the shady side of the conserva¬ 
tory, may with advantage be constructed 
and planted with subjects which will prove 
a source of attraction from year’s end to 


which hold a good handful of soil, and in 
which aro planted Ferns, creepers, and fine¬ 
leaved plants. In front of this wall are piles 
of stones, constructed in a natural manner, 
representing little caverns, bridges, <fcc., all 
of which are embellished with plants, whilst 
towering above the whole rockery are to be 
seen the heads of the hardier kinds of Tree 
Ferns, such as Dicksonia antarctica, Cya- 
thea medularis, &c. In all cases surface- 


may be mentioned the true British Maiden¬ 
hair Fern (Adiantum Capillus-vtneris), the 
green and variegated varieties of Pteris 
creticn,. the Mexican Fern (Lastrea Serra), 
the bold, shiny-leaved Asplenium lucidum, 
and the long, graceful-leaved Nephrolepis 
exaltata. Growing vigorously amongst 
these are some of the fine-leaved Begonias 
of the Rex section, the Creeping Fig (Ficus 
repens and Ficus radicans), Club Mosses, 
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several ornamental-leaved varieties of the 
Creeping Spider-worts (Tradescantias), 
climbing Ferns, <fec. Among larger and 
holder-looking subjects in the more promi¬ 
nent parts of the rockwork are Pteris um- 
brosa, Siebold's Aralia (A. Sieboldi), Bam¬ 
boos, Aspidistra lurida and its variegated 
variety, Stag’s-horn Ferns, &e., whilst in 
the quite cavern-like nooks may be found 
finely-developed specimens of the Filmy 
Fern (Todea superba). In addition to the 
above there are hundreds of other plants 
equally interesting ; indeed, any one pos¬ 
sessing a little bit of rockwork will have no 
difficulty in selecting hardy, vigorous, and 
ornamental plants which will succeed 
thereon. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

All those perennials which, in the open air, 
bloom early in spring, are suitable subjects for 
window or greenhouse decoration during winter. 
In spring, after they have flowered in the open 
air, the plants intended for flowering in pots 
should be potted in open loamy soil, or in a mix¬ 
ture of sandy loam and leaf mould, or heath soil, 
and plunged during the following summer in 
an open position. Here they should be watered 
abundantly, but no liquid manure should be 
given. At the approach of autumn, those 
plants whose leaves have withered should receive 
no more water. In rainy weather the pots should 
be laid on their sides,and after they have endured 
a little frost, the plants should be removed hito 
a cool frame. Those kinds whose leaves have not 
withered, such as Saxifraga, Vinca, Ac., should 
be watered in autumn, but only moderately, and 
those kinds which, in autumn, have begun to 
form flower-buds, and even flowers, as for 
example, the sweet-scented double Violets, 
Bhould be watered at that season whenever the 
soil is dry. With few exceptions perennials in¬ 
tended for winter flowering should be brought 
into bloom in a temperature not exceeding 
45* to 50° in a frame, pit, or greenhouse. When 
the flowers begin to appear, it will be of service 
to the greater number of these plants to give 
them a watering w r ith liquid manure once or 
twice. All perennials may be forced several 
years in succession. After forcing, they should 
be placed out-of-doors in spring, and treated 
during the summer as in the year before. 

Adonis vernalis.— In December this 
plant should be placed in a cool frame ; when 
the new' growth commences the plants should be 
set in a pit, in a temperature of from 45’ to 50°, 
where they will come into bloom ; no liquid 
manure should lie given. The stems grow about 
9 in. high, and the flowers are of a brilliant 
golden-yellow. 

Anemone nemorosa fl. pi. and A. 
ranunouloides. —Two of the earliest spring 
flowers of our woods, the first with white, and 
the second with yellow flowers. They require 
the same treatment as Adonis vernalis. Still 
finer is A. apennina, which should be potted in 
a mixture of heath soil and loam ; and treated 
like the preceding, when it will come into 
flower in about ^fourteen days after the A. ne¬ 
morosa. 

Aquilegia glandulosa and A. vul¬ 
garis. —Of the numerous species of Colum¬ 
bines these two are the best for forcing; the 
first is a native of the mountains of Siberia. It 
has produced many varieties, of which the form 
known as A. jucunda, with white petals and 
handsome sky-blue sepals, is the finest. Of A. 
vulgaris, whose varieties in form and colour are 
very numerous, the double-flowered kinds are 
to be preferred for forcing. The fine variety of 
A. glandulosa, which is known as A. g. jucunda, 
should not be in a very warm place as it cannot 
bear a high temperature, even m the early stages 
of its growth. 

Double Marsh Marigold (Caltha palus- 
tris fl.-pl.).—Only the double flowered variety 
of this well-known plant, which grows in boggy 
ground, and has glistening deep yellow flowers, 
is to be recommended for forcing. It should lie 
treated in the same way as Adonis vernalis, only 


that it should have loamy soil mixed with peat 
soil; it should not be allowed to become very 
dry in autumn, and when blooming, and pre¬ 
paring to bloom, the pot should be set in a 
saucer so that the ball may be kept quite moist. 

Dielytra (Dicentra) spectatiilis-— 

of the handsomest of perennials from China, pro¬ 
ducing, in great abundance, its peculiar, huge, 
pendent, heait-shaped, and flatly-compressed 
(lowers on bushy stems, from 1 !, ft. to3£ ft. high. 
Strong specimens should be selected for forcing, 
and potted in moderately large pots. 

Epimedium rub rum.— A pretty dwarf 
Barren-wort from Japan, with flower-stems scar¬ 
cely 1 ft. long, and handsome red and white 
flowers. It is forced in the same way as the 
Anemones. In addition to this finest of the spe¬ 
cies for forcing, we also recommend for that pur- 

S ose E. macranthum, which has delicate wnite 
owers ; and E. Musschianum, E. pinnatum, 
with yellow flowers ; and E. violaceum, which 
has pale violet flowers. None of these should 
be placed in great heat, but gently forwarded in 
a frame or pit, so as to bloom about the begin¬ 
ning of March. 

Christmas Roses.— Of these Helleborus 
caucasicus var. colehicus and guttatus are the 
best for winter flowering. Ths first has brownish- 
red, and the second white flowers tipped with 
red. The common Christmas Rose (H. niger), 
which is a native of southern Europe, and has 
large creamy flowers, may also be used, and parti¬ 
cularly its large variety H. maximus. Though 
these bloom well out-of-doors in some districts, 
it is, in all cases, better to have good specimens 
of them in pots. 

Day Lilies.—Hemerocallis Middendorffi, a 
native of eastern Asia, with closely crowded 
golden-yellow Lily-like flowers, is suitable for 
winter blooming; treatment—the same os for 
Aquilegia. 

Hepatica triloba, with its single and 
double white, blue, and carmine-flowered varie¬ 
ties, and H. angulosa, should be plauted in a 
mixture of equal parts of leaf-mould or heath 
soil and loam. The white-flowered variety of 
H. triloba and also#H. angulosa aro the only 
ones which will bear a. little more beat than the 
others, and they may be brought into bloom by 
the middle of January. Late in autumn they 
should not be kept too dry, and should not be ex- 

r ed to severe frost, otherwise their leaves will 
spoiled. 

Hoteia (Spiraea) japonioa.— A pretty 
dwarf plant about 1 ft. high, with much-divided 
leaves, and handsome panicles of delicate white 
flowers. It is forced in the same way as the 
Dielytras, and can be brought into bloom by 
Christmas or the beginning of the new year, and 
continuously. 

Iris florentina, I. flavescens, I. 
pumila, I. Sambucina.— All these can be 
forced into early bloom under the same treat¬ 
ment as that given for Aquilegia. Iris pumila 
may be brought into flower in January. The 
other kinds will flower in April, if grown in a 
warm pit. 

Creeping Forget-me-not (Omphalodes 
verna).—In autumn place the plants in a frame, 
and soon afterwards remove them to a temperate 
forcing pit, where they will unfold their beau¬ 
tiful sky-blue flowers in the middle of December. 

Spring Bitter Vetch (Orobus vermis). 
—Should be placed, in December, in a cool frame 
free from frost, and in January may be removed 
to a warm pit, where the blue and red flowers 
will appear in February. 

PsBony albiflora fl.-pl., P. officinalis 
fl.-pl., P. tenuifolia fl.-pl. —The pretty 
herbaceous Paconies with double flowers serve 
both as ornaments for the garden and for bloom¬ 
ing indoors in April. Alo.it New Year’s Day 
they should be placed in a temperature of from 
40° to 50°. P. tenuifolia comes earliest into 
bloom, and does not require a large pot. It is, 
therefore, most to be recommended. Alight water¬ 
ing with liquid manure should be given during 
flowering time. 

Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatumvulgare).— 
Its handsome foliage, on stems nearly 2 Ft. long, 
and its white pendent flowers, give this plant a 
very attractive appearance. It prefers a mix¬ 
ture of half leaf-mould and half loam and sand, 
and blooms in April under the same treatment 
as has been given for Columbines. 


Alpine Primroses.— Primula cortusoides, 
a native of Siberia, with lilac flowers; P. 
farinosa, which grows in moist places on the 
hills of northern Europe, and has rose-coloured 
flowers, and the underside of its leaves covered 
with a white mealy powder ; and P. viscosa, a 
native of the Alps, with deep red flowers are to 
be recommended above all othor species for 
(lowering in March ami April. In January they 
should be placed near the glass in a temperate 
forcing house, in a rich mixture of heath soil or 
leaf mould aud loam. 

| Glob© Flowers (Trollius asiaticus, T. al- 
taicus, T. europaeus).—The first two kinds have 
! glistening orange-coloured flowers, the last has 
[sulphur-yellow flowers. Treatment the same 
as for Columbines. M. 


The Forget-me-not in Winter.— Mvo- 
sotis dissitiflora is one of the best of flowers for 
conservatory or for room decoration early in the 
year. Take up tufts of it from the open border, 
say a month or six weeks before they are 
wanted, and keep them in a temperature of 
from 45 3 to 50°, and they will flower profusely. 
They remain a long while in flower, and never 
look so lovely and delicate as when under glass. 
Everybody likes them in vases and bouquets— 
in short, this Forget-me-not is a greataequisition 
any and everywhere for early flowers. It is not 
at all particular as to situation, and flowers freely 
in a room or cottage window.—D. 

Campanula garganioa.— This pretty 
dwarf species, with its bluish-purple flowers and 
tinted white centres, is rapidly becoming a 
charming object cultivated in pots in a cool con¬ 
servatory. 1 And that if planted in good soil in 
6 -in. or 8£-in. pots, the plants will do well for 
two or three years without the necessity for 
being repotted. Mingled with pots of the early 
white Roman Hyacinth and other spring-bloom¬ 
ing plants, this attractive dwarf hardy Campa¬ 
nula supplies a hue of colour I should not other¬ 
wise possess, and, as it is a continuous bloomer, 
the dense mass of flowers which it affords Lasts 
for a considerable time.—D. 

How I Propagate Camellias.—I take 
Camellia cuttings in December or January, and 
insert them in pots of sand, and place them in 
the Vinery a few weeks, then I remove them to 
a slight hotbed or moderately warm house. 
After a few weeks they will be nicely rooted and 
ready to pot off singly; then return them to a 
slight hcatbed for a short time, then gradually 
lower the temperature so as to harden them off 
by degrees. This mode I have practised with 
success ; I have several nice little rooted plants 
from cuttings put in last January.—F. A. 

Creeping Fig (Ficus repeus).—Although 
this plant is usually seen growing on walls, I 
find it very useful as a pot plant for edging any 
kind of stages on which plants are arranged for 
effect. Single plants from cuttings, potted in 
from 3-in. to 6-in. pots, and allowed to hang 
down naturally, soon make suitable plants for 
the purpose, as they become quickly furnished 
with gracefully pendent shoots, which form a 
pleasing fringe of green. It is too often the 
case that stone or brick-supported stages in con¬ 
servatories become green and discoloured after a 
few years from the consequent dampness, and 
nothing hides this defect or increases the effect 
of a well-arranged group of plants on the stages 
so well as a fringe formed by this plant.—J. G. 

Storing Bedding Pelargoniums.— 
Though these have proved a failure in the open 
air this season we cannot afford to discard them, 
and we are now making preparations for storing 
a large number of last year’s plants of the scarlet 
flowered type, as they are not only much larger 
at planting out time, but as a rule they are 
more floriferous. When a display is required 
early in summer, old plants should be freely 
mixed in the beds, while for supplying flowers 
for furnishing vases they should always be used, 
as even in favourable years young stock plants 
require the greater part of the season to acquire 
well furnished specimens. The best plan to adopt 
is to lift the plants before they are in the least 
injured by frost, then strip off the largest leaves, 
leaving the small terminal ones. Do not cut the 
shoots in at all, but defer that operation till 
spring when every point will make a good plant, 
and if cut down in autumn the old plants are 
much more likely to damp off. They should be 
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placed moderately close in pots or boxes in light 
sandy soil, and one good watering given to settle 
the soil around them, after which they should 
only have enough water to keep them from 
shrivelling. They may he wintered in any pit 
or house where enough heat is available to keep 
out frost and dispel damp. In spring, as the 
days lengthen, they may he shaken out and 
potted or placed in boxes according to conve¬ 
nience, and will always well repay the labour 
bestowed on them.—J. G. 

Salvia splendetis in the Green¬ 
house. —I have plants of this 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
high, and as much through, from spring cuttings, 
and they will he covered with flowers from now 
till Christmas. I put in the cuttings in 
February or March ; when rooted pot off, and 
grow on in the greenhouse till May, then harden 
off, and plant them out in the kitchen garden 
or reserve ground about 4 ft. or ."> ft. apart. If 
dry weather sets in, mulch with a little Cocoa- 
fi ore or short manure, and water them occasion¬ 
ally ; sprinkle them overhead iu tho evening 
after hot, bright days, pinch in all strong shoots 
to induce a close compact habit, giving the last 
pinching about the 1st of August. After this 
peried water more sparingly, Dut still continue 
the evening sprinkling. All the growth made 
now will be flowering growth, and the object 
should be to obtain short-jointed, moderately 
strong shoots. About the first week in Septem¬ 
ber cut round the plants with a spade about 1 ft. 
from the stems, so as to sever all roots that ex¬ 
tend beyond that distance. In a fortnight all 
may be potted, placing them afterwards in a 
shady position for a few days, and supply them 
well with water. In potting lift them carefully 
with balls. The largest plants will require 15-in. 
pots. Secure tho strongest shoots neatly with 
stakes, as the branches are apt to split off if left 
without support. House them before frost super¬ 
venes, and tney will form superb flowering speci¬ 
mens for associating with Chrysanthemums. 


HARDY SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS. 

Besides the value of many of the spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbs for the decoration of mixed borders, 
or for spring gardening, some of them are cap¬ 
able in other ways of adding beauty to a garden, 
as, for instance, by dotting theuv over the lawn 
and beneath trees or standard Roses. Among 
the prettiest and easiest to cultivate of all hardy 
bulbs are the 

Squills (Scillas), plants which thrive in 
almost any soil, and which are suitable for beds, 
patches in the mixed border, or for edgings 
round beds. Scilla sibirica is probably the 
earliest-flowering kind. It grows from 3 in. to 
6 in. high, and produces lovely light blue flowers 
in profusion early in March. »S. bifolia is a 
dwarf, early-flowering kind, with dark blue 
flowers, that appear almost simultaneously with 
those of S. sibirica. S. amoena is a somewhat 
stronger-growing plant than either of the pre¬ 
ceding, with dark indigo-blue flowers, borne on 
a stem 1 ft. high in April or May. Such sorts as 
S. campanulata, patula, and nutans bloom about 
the beginning of May, and, being more vigorous 
growers than either of the above species, should 
be planted in rougher parts of the garden. 

The Spring Star-flower (Triteleia uni¬ 
flora) is a free-blooming, hardy bulb that grows 
from 4 in. to 6 in. in height, and produces iu the 
month of March beautiful white flowers, with 
bluish streaks down the centre. It is useful as 
an edging to beds of dwarf shrubs, and it is 
also very attractive in a border. It also blooms 
abundantly when grown in a pot, and, if grown 
in this way is worthy of a position in the green¬ 
house. 

The Spring Meadow Saffron (Bulbo- 
codium vemum) is a handsome bulbous plant 
about 6 in. high, that blooms in early spring, and 
has large flowers that are whitish at first and 
change to purplish-violet. It is useful for bor¬ 
ders or as an edging, and thrives in ordinary 
soils. 

The Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erytlironium 
Dens-canis) is a plant that used to be more com¬ 
monly met with in gardens than it is now. There 
are several varieties of this plant, all of which 
look nice either in small beds or tufts in the 
mixed border, and as it is a plant that flowers 
early and its leaves die off quickly, it might 


with advantage bo dotted over lawns. Ery- 
thronium americanum, a species with yellow 
flowers, is suitable for the same purposes as the 
commoner kind. 

The Dwarf Flag (Iris pumila) growsfrom 
2 in. to 8 in. in height, and has deep violut- 
coloured flowers, which are produced about the 
month of March. There are varieties of this 
plant with light blue, yellowish, and white 
flowers, all of which are useful as edgings, tufts 
in the mixed border, or on rockwork, and they 
thrive best in deep sandy loam, though they 
succeed in ordinary garden soils. 

Iris reticulata is a beautiful spring- 
flowering bulb, pushing its lovely flowera through 
the ground iu the month of March. It grows 
from 6 in. to 9 in. in height, and its flowers 
are about 3 in. long, of a brilliant violet colour, 
deeply blotched with yellow, and deliciously 
fragrant. Being a very early-blooming species, 
it should have a warm sheltered position in a 
border, or a sunny spot in good light soil. 

The Snake's-head (Fritillarin Meleagris) 
is a showy hardy bulb that succeeds in almost 
any soil. Its flowers are large, bell-shaped, dull 
whitish in colour, deeply cheouered with reddish- 
purple, and are produced in March and April. 

The Snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis) is too 
well known to need recommendation ; but the 
Crimean one, known as G. plicatus, which has 
flowers nearly double the size of the common 
form, is worth mention. It may be remarked 
that these Snowdrops succeed perfectly if dotted 
over lawns, their early blooming rendering them 
fitting subjects for such a position, as their 
foliage has developed and faded off by the time 
that the lawns require mowing. Closely allied 
to the Snowdrop is 

The Snowflake (Leucojum vemum), a 
plant that grows from 4 in. to 6 in. in height, 
and produces, throughout the month of March, 
an abundance of pretty white fragrant flowera, 
with a green spot on the tips of the divisions. 
Tufts of it may be planted in the mixed border 
or on rockwork ; and, when plentiful enough, it 
might be used as an edging. 

The Grape Hyacinth (Muscari botry- 
oides) is another handsome spring-flowering bulb 
that merits cultivation. It grows about 6 in. 
high, and has dark blue flowers, which are pro¬ 
duced in neat compact heads. There is also a 
pure white variety, valuable either for beds, 
patches in borders, rockwork, or for edgings to 
beds of dwarf plants, and thriving in almost any 
kind of soil. 

The Starch Hyacinth (M. racemosum), 
so named from the odour of its flowers being like 
that of starch, closely resembles the preceding 
kind ; but the individual blooms and heads are 
larger than those of that species. It is useful 
for the same purposes as the Grape Hyacinth, or 
for association with it. There are several other 
species of this genus, but the above-named are 
the most useful of those that bloom in spring. 

The above will be found a good selection of 
spring-flowering bulbs not usually included in 
lists of Dutch bulbs, i.e.. Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Jonquils, and the like. T. S. 


CLIMBING ROSES AND CLEMATIS. 

No plants look more beautiful on wire trellis- 
work than Roses and Clematises planted alter¬ 
nately ; and, in this way, a grand display of 
flowers may bo maintained from May to Novem¬ 
ber. The following Roses possess brilliant and 
striking colours, and will grow from 9 ft. to 10 ft. 
high, viz., General Jacqueminot, Camille Ber- 
nardin, Knight’s climbing Princess Louise Vic¬ 
toria (blush shading off to peach, and a free 
bloomer in autumn), and Louisa Wood (brilliant 
carmine, and also a free autumnal bloomer). 
Many other varieties might also be used ; but, 
for general effect they cannot be surpassed. 
Before they arc planted, the ground should be 
dug two spits deep, at least, and plenty of old 
rotten manure should be forked into it. As 
soon as they have made long shoots, which they 
will do iu one season, pull them down as low 
as you can in the month of March, and tie them 
fast to small stakes. In May, when it is 
found that shoots have pushed at every joint 
pointing upwards, they may be raised up and 
fastened to the trellis-work. Whenever a shoot 
promises to grow long, encourage it by keeping 


it in an upright position, when it will bloom ir. 
the autumn ; if the variety is a true Hybrid 
Perpetual, instead of pruning it back, keep it 
its full length, and bend it down in the month 
of March, raising it up again in May. and in 
this manner proceed until as much of the trellis 
is covered as may be wanted ; after that, con¬ 
duct the pruning on the spur system {i.e., yearly 
cutting back all shoots to within two or three 
eyes of the main stem), cutting occasionally clean 
away any superfluous wood, and always en¬ 
couraging the growth of long shoots when they 
can be found. These long maiden shoots, after 
having been bent down for a season, in order to 
cause ,them to throw out side-shoots, always 
yield the best blooms ; if no room can bo found 
for them against the trellis, cut away the old 
shoots and substitute the new ones, which are 
always preferable. 

Pillar Roses may.be grown and the shoots 
furnished with short side shoots in quicker time 
by bringing down the loug shoots for a season, 
and afterwards raising them up again and tying 
them to the pole, than by cutting them back. 
The long shoots become furnished with laterals 
from top to bottom the first scasou. There are 
no better sorts adapted for pole Roses than the 
Hybrid Perpetuals just mentioned. The rich 
carmine-coloured Moss Rose Baron ne de Was- 
senear makes an excellent pillar or wall Rose. 
Among kinds of Clematis that bloom in May 
and June may be named Miss Bateman (white), 
Standisbi (lavender-blue or pale mauve), Lanu¬ 
ginosa pallida (large pure white). Amongst the 
best of those that bloom from July to October 
are Jackmani, Rubella, and Rubra violacea. 
The proper time to plant them is in March. 
Whoever lias a situation, cither in front of his 
house, or a wall with any aspect, can grow both 
Roses and Clematises with good effect. The 
trellis on which I grow them is made of gal¬ 
vanised wire, and the aspect is nearly due north. 
Nevertheless both Roses andClematises do well, 
lasting a longer time in bloom, and holding 
colour much longer, than those grown against a 
wall with a south aspect. H. T. 


Sweet Peas in Pots. —The finest Sweet 
Peas in pots that have yet come under my notice 
were sown very early m the year in 8-in. pots, 
and, when grown to the size when more space 
was required, they were shifted on into 13-in. 
pots, and had stakes about 5 ft. high placed 
round them for support. As soon as the leading 
shoots pushed outside the stakes the points were 
nipped out, and it was this pinching, with the 
copious supplies of liquid manure applied to 
them, that induced them to grow so strong and 
produce a thicket of flowers. When Sweet Peas 
are well cut back during summer, several shoots 
will spring from the point where the one shoot 
was cut from, almost causing the plants to as¬ 
sume a somewhat perennial character, and if 
well supplied with water, with an occasional 
dose of diluted liquid manure, they are less in¬ 
clined to produce seed-pods, and consequently 
there is nothing to exhaust them or check 
flowering until the cold autumn nights come. 
By the robust growth and abundance of flowers 
they produced this season, it is evident that they 
are moisture-loving subjects.—E. H. 

Anemone japonica Honorine Jo- 
bert. —For autumn there is no more useful plant 
than this, and all gardens, and greenhouses too, 
should contain large stocks of it. If planted in a 
rich soil, and left undisturbed for two or three 
years, it grows into large masses, throwing up 
hundreds of beautiful white flowers on tall, 
slender, branching stalks, and remains thus with 
a continual succession of bloom for a whole 
month. For greenhouse purposes we keep a stock 
of good-sizea plants of it in the reserve garden, 
potting then when the buds are well formed, 
and then place them in the conservatory or coel 
greenhouse, where they bloom very freely, and 
are even more beautiful than those in the open 
ground. By a little arrangement it is easy to 
have these Anemones in flower in the conserva¬ 
tory for nearly tw r o months. For those who do 
not know this lovely flower, I would describe it 
as being like a very large Wood Anemone, grow¬ 
ing from 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, and bearing from a 
dozen to twenty flowers on each stalk. As re¬ 
gards purity and beauty it is fit for a bride’s 
bouquet. For dinner-table decoration it is also 
exceedingly useful, either in pots or in the shape 
of cut blooms. The latter last fully a week in 
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water if cut when freshly opened. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy, needs no skilful cultivation, and is 
cheap. We tried a long line of this Anemone 
planted alternately with Gladiolus brenchley- 
ensis, but the Gladiolus was over before the 
Anemone was in its full beauty.— Brockiiurst. 

The Hardy Maiden-hair Pern.— If 

by this is meant the American Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum pedatum) it is perfectly hardy in any 
such place as hardy Ferns arc usually grown. 
The British or European species (A. Capillus- 
venoris) is not so hardy, and does little good 
out-of-doors, except in very mild districts. It 
is best suited in a moist place in the greenhouse. 

Clematis Blooming- a Second Time. 

—It is not generally known that the varie¬ 
ties of Clematis may be induced to bloom the 
second time by cutting back the plant imme¬ 
diately under the part that bore flowers nearest 
the ground. Clematis Jackmani, which blooms 
late in June, is only one instance where in a 
month or so after pruning abundant flowers ap¬ 
pear ; few varieties, indeed, surpass it in the 
freedom with which it thus blooms. When we 
considor how much the addition of this ever- 
blooming quality enhances the charm of the Cle¬ 
matis, it seems surprising that an understanding 
of the fact has not been more generally attained. 

Athyrium Filix-FoBmina.— This is one 
of the best of the hardy British Ferns, and it 
will thrive well in any shady position provided 
good deep sandy soil is given it, and it also ! 


advantage be placed round and over the crowns. 
All weeds should be removed by hand, and the 
ground raked ; but in places where there are yet 
any leaves to fall from deciduous trees anything 
in the shape of mulching over the entire surface 
should be deferred until all the leaves have 
fallen and can be cleared off; as, if the mulching 
is put on whilst the leaves are yet falling, it is 
afterwards a difficult matter to clear them off. 

How to Winter Dahlia Roots.— As 
long as the weather keeps mild, Dahlia roots are 
best in the soil, and need not be taken up till 
the end of November ; but should sharp frosts 
be followed by heavy rain, their removal from 
the ground should be prompt. A dry day should 
be chosen for lifting the roots, the stem of the 
plant sawn or cut off to within 2 in. or 3 in. of 
the crown of the roots, and the roots placed on 
some sticks or boughs to dry, with the neck 
downwards* and so arranged that the air can 
pass underneath them. Some may be allowed 
to adhere to the tubers, but the greater portion 
is best removed by means of a pointed stick, 
which is about the best tool to remove it with. 
If the weather be fine and dry, the roots may 
remain in this position for about three days, if 
covered with a mat at night to screen them from 
frost. The floor of a greenhouse from which 
frost can be excluded, or a dry cellar, is a capital 
place wherein to store the roots. A little venti¬ 
lation is necessary to keep the roots from get¬ 
ting mouldy ; and on the other hand, a hot dry 
atmosphere must be avoided, in which the 
tubers might shrivel. By lifting the roots with 



A Hardy British Fern (Athyrium Filix-Foomina lllivorthii); 2 ft. high in good soil. 


makes a fine plant when grown in a pot. Our 
illustration represents a variety of it raised by 
Mr. El worthy, of Nettlecombe, Taunton, to 
whom we arc indebted for many of our best 
hardy Ferns. Even in London hardy Ferns 
may be successfully grown in pots, and this in 
some of the darkest areas. 

Work to be Done to Flower Bor¬ 
ders. —Most of the hardy herbaceous plants 
will shortly be in a condition to have their 
tops romoved ; this is necessary for appearance 
sake, but it is not justifiable upon any other 
grounds. The tops, although they may have no 
vitality in them, afford protection to the roots 
and dormant buds that lie thickly about the 
crown just under the soil. When the old 
flower shoots are removed, the crowns some¬ 
times suffer in two ways, first, from the absence 
of shelter that would be afforded were the tops 
allowed to remain, and also from another and 
often more serious cause. In many cases the 
stems are hollow, and, when these are cut at 
1 in. or 2 in. above the ground, they get filled 
with water down to the bottom, right to the 
very points where the buds are formed that are 
intended for the ensuing year’s growth. To 
inflict as little injury as possible in this manner 
care should be taken in the first place never to 
remove the tope from a plant whilst there is any 
vitality in them ; for, until dead, they must 
impart strength to the roots, and, when in a 
condition for removal, they should never be cut 
so close as is generally practised. Instead of 
severing them near the surface leave them 8 in. 
or 10 in. high ; so treated they -will not be an 
eyesore. In the case of anything that is at all 
tender, a little dry Fern or litter may with 


some soil adhering to them, they are kept in 
plump condition during the winter, w-hich is of 
great importance in cases where the roots are re¬ 
quired for early forcing. On the floor of a green¬ 
house they will genoradly keep remarkably well, 
it being light and airy, and during the depth of 
winter there is not, as a general rule, much 
water given to the plants. In the case of those 
nurserymen who cultivate the Dahlia largely for 
purposes of sale, it is customary to winter the 
roots in a close shed that is airy without being 
very light, and from which frosts can be ex¬ 
cluded at will. Broad shelves form receptacles 
for stowing away the roots ; and these are care¬ 
fully looked over at intervals. The tubers of 
some sorts are more difficult of preservation than 
others, and it frequently happens that choice 
varieties are bad keepers. 

Sedum acre elegans.— For covering bare 
stones on rockwork, or as an edging plant, this 
Sedum is surpassed by few others ; even during 
the dull winter mouths a good carpet of it has a 
bright and attractive appearance. It succeeds 
best when divided and transplanted in autumn, 
as it then gets well established in thick masses 
by the following spring, and is therefore letter 
able than it otherwise would be to withstand the 
drought of summer.—C. 

Early Flowering- Chrysanthemums 
in Finsbury Park.— A good effect is made 
in Finsbury Park by plants of early flowering 
red, white, and yellow Chrysanthemums being 
dotted about in little mounds on the turf. They 
occupy a position at the foot of an undulated 
bank—just such a place, in fact, as would be 
chosen for the more tender Palms and similar 
plants used during summer in the sub-tropical 


garden. This arrangement suggests what might 
be done in such places by using in a similar 
manner some of the best hardy spring and au¬ 
tumn flowering plants. As in the case of the 
Chrysanthemums in question they might be 
grown in jrots and plunged in the turf when 
commencing to bloom. Borne of the best of the 
Michaelmas Daisies, for example, would make 
excellent subjects for this puqxise ; as would 
also the Japanese Anemones, and some of the 
hardiest of tuberous-rooted Begonias, which natu¬ 
rally flower best at this season of the year.—S. 

Yellow Bands Round Beds and 
Shrubberies. —It is an odd thing that people 
do not see how much harm they do their gardens 
by putting those yellow bands of Feverfew round 
shrubberies, &c. Everywhere throughout the 
land you see a miserable yellow line of this poor 
little plant, well enough in itself, but, alas! 
prostituted to a poor end ; for any beauty or 
variety that might be in your border is of 
course neutralised by these bands. 


House and "Window Gardening. 


GROWING HYACINTHS IN GLASSES OF 
WATER. 

There are two great mistakes made by many 
of those who attempt to grow Hyacinths in 
water ; the one is an improper selection of varie¬ 
ties to cultivate, with wnich anything like satis¬ 
factory success is improbable under the best 
management; the other is want of attention— 
this last being a most prolific sonree of failure. 
Almost without exception, single-flowered Hya¬ 
cinths alone should t>e grown in glasses. On a 
warm sunny day in the month of April I have 
frequently seen Hyacinths in glasses within a 
window deprived of ventilation and languishing 
for want of water. At best, long-drawn sorry 
specimens result, and blame is frequently laid at 
the door of a seedsman, on the ground that the 
bulbs were not good, when it is wholly the culti¬ 
vator who -was at fault. Then the old, ugly, 
upright glass is clung to and used, and as there 
is no support for the flowering spike—at least, a 
support that is elegant in appearance—the Hya- 
cintns soon become lop-sided, and frequently tilt 
over the glasses, owing to their superincumbent 
weight. The -cultivator of Hyacinths in water 
should not grow large so much as medium-sized 
solid bulbs. The middle or end of October is 
the best time to place Hyacinths in glasses. 

The best type of glass is that not umike a wide¬ 
mouthed small decanter in appearance. Fresh 
water should be used, and it is a good plan to 
fill the glasses, and then place in each three or 
four pieces of charcoal, about the size of a Cob 
Nut, to keep the water from becoming offensive, 
and therefore obviating the necessity for its being 
frequently changed. This should be done about 
three days before the bulbs are placed in the 
glasses, as in the interim the charcoal becomes 
thoroughly saturated with moisture, and sinks to 
the bottom of the glass. If placed in the water at 
the same time as the bulbs, it w ill occasionally 
happen, in the case of strong, quick-rooting 
varieties, that the descending roots encircle the 
charcoal and keep it close under the base of 
the bulbs. There is no real necessity for 
placing the glasses in the dark to induce a 
free root growth. It is an old practice, but 
it is not the more necessary' to be followed 
because it is old. I have grown Hyacinths 
in glasses with much success for the past ten 
years, and have fora considerable period discon¬ 
tinued placing them in the dark. The theory 
set up is that “roots, as a rule, delight togrotv 
in the dark, the action of light being unnatural 
to them.” But the generality of Hyacinth 
glasses arc of an opaque character, and the 
newest types altogether so. When the bulbs 
arc placed in my own glasses they stand on the 
mantel-piece, the sideboard, &c., and a bulb 
seldom fails to root satisfactorily. 

The roots of the Hyacinths make growth first 
unless it be very late when they arc placed in 
water. In its own time the foliage appears, and 
then it becomes necessary to keep the glasses in 
a cool, airy position, so that the leaves do not 
become drawn, as also to keep the glass filled 
with water to supply that which become* 
absorbed by the roots and lost through evapora¬ 
tion. When charcoal is placed in the glasses it 
is rarely necessary that the water should be 
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changed. Some of my best flowers have been 
grown in glasses the water in which was not 
once changed. If a brisk fire be kept in the 
room where the glasses arc, there will bo need 
to fill up tho glasses twice or thrice a week, so 
that no part of the roots may be without water. 
The best position for the glasses when the bulbs 
begin to make upward growth is the most airy 
and lightest part of a Bitting-room, but as far 
from the fire as possible. The foliage of the 

S lants should be kept free from any deposits of 
ust; a small piece of damp sponge will remove 
these with but very little trouble. As the 
flower spikes are thrown up, proper supports, 
made on purpose, and sold with the glasses, 
should be affixed for use. They are neat in 
appearance, and answer the end lor which they 
are designed admirably. If the glasses Iks nlaced 
in the window when the spikes are in flower, 
they should be shaded from the action of the sun 
when bright and warm. 

The Beat Sorts. —That beautiful double 
blush Hyacinth Lord Wellington does admi¬ 
rably in a glass, and it is also one of the noblest 
Hyacinths grown. Of single varieties I have 
found the following do well :—Duchess of Rich¬ 
mond, bright pink ; Emmeline, delicate blush ; 
Gigautea, pale flesh ; Madame Hodson, shaded 
pink; Norma, waxy pink ; Robert Steiger, 
bright dark carmine red ; Sultan’s Favourite, 
delicate blush ; Baron Von Tuyll, dark porcelain 
blue; Blue Mourant, dark blue ; Charles 
Dickens, lively voilet; Grand Lilas, delicate 
azure blue (this beautiful variety should never 
lie omitted); Mimosa, dark blue purple ; Oron- 
dates, pale porcelain blue; Regulus, shaded 
lavender blue ; Alba superbissima, pure white ; 
Cleopatra, creamy white ; Granduera Merveille, 
waxy French white; Grand Vainqueur, pure 
white; Seraphine, creamy blush ; Anna Carolina, 
pure yellow ; Heroine, clear yellow. If I were 
called upon to name the best dozen, I should 
select Duchess of Richmond, Emmeline, Robert 
Steiger, and Sultan’s Favourite from the reds ; 
Baron Von Tuyll, Charles Dickens, Grand Lilas, 
and Leonidas from the blues; Cleopatra, 
Grandeur h Merveille, Grand Vainqueur, and 
Themistocles from the whites. If a yellow is 
wished for. La Critoni£re could be substituted 
for one of the white varieties. D. 


House Plants in Winter.— Perhaps 
every one is not aware that the coldest place in 
a room, on a cloudy day or at night, is within 
1 ft. or so of the window, just where plants 
are usually stationod. All dwellings cannot be 
new, and new ones are not always proof against 
cold. In the old ones the windows become loose 
with the wear and tear of years; there are 
cracks and crevices where a small current of cold 
air penetrates, and where the frost creeps in 
stealtliily and seizes on the green leaves. To 
guard against this, I paste a narrow strip of 
paper (of a colour corresponding with the paint 
in the room) over every aperture that admits a 
passage for the air from without. The unsoiled 
margins of newspapers are very good for this pur¬ 
pose, as the texture is light and thin, and adheres 
readily to the wood. Every one, I presume, 
does not know what an amount of cold a thin 
piece of paper is capable of keeping out. Give 
it a trial and prove the fact, only do not select a 
cold, freozing day for the business. It saves tho 
trouble of moving the plants at night, and en¬ 
sures their safety when the mercury drops low in 
the thermometer. Our climate is subject to 
sudden and unlooked-for changes, and often one 
ni^ht will destroy a whole winter’s care, and 
rum hopeful prospects, even as late as March, 
when we deem our security good. It is well to 
be prepared for these emergencies or caprices of 
our latitude. Some complain of their plants 
growing spindly and weak, and yielding no 
bloom. One fault is too high a temperature, 
with too much water, a portion of the time dur¬ 
ing the day, and too low a one at night. When 
this is the case they grow sickly, and we often 
hear the oft-repeated complaint, “ I can’t keep 
plants, they don’t do well; what do you do to 
yours?” You want strong yet healthy plants 
to secure bloom and beauty. Every day, when 
I water, I turn my plants, and thus keep them 
even and shapely, by allowing every side the 
advantage of the sun. A slip will grow during 
the winter and become a largo flowering plant in 
a 4-in. pot, if judiciously watered and cared for. 
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Earthen pots, without glaze, are best, as they 
are porous, and absorb superfluous moisture. 

The Best of Room Plante.—I have 
socn tho Aspidistra, figured in last week’s Gar¬ 
dening, in a variety of rooms and houses, aud 
often doing wonderfully well. One in a photo¬ 
grapher’s show-room at Versailles had been 
fourteen years in the same room. It had grown 
from a small nursery-garden plant to a noble 
specimen 4 ft. through, and, as it stood in a large 
majolica vase, was a very handsome object at 
all seasons.—B. 

Hardy Plants for Windows —Ane¬ 
mones are fine plants for the window or balcony. 
These, and all other hardy plants cultivated in 
pots for winter decoration, should be plunged 
(after flowering) in a bed of sifted coal-ashes, or 
Cocoa-nut refuse. This keeps their roots cool 
and in an eauable state as regards moisture. 
When they snow bloom the pots can bo washed 
and then removed to the window to expand their 
richly-tinted flowers. The common blue-flowered 
Hepatica is one of the most beautiful of all 
spring flowers, and may be used in balcony 
boxes with excellent effect along with the Alpine 
Cress (Arabia alpina) and its variegated variety, 
Aubretia purpurea, A. graaca, or London Pride 
(Saxifraga umbrosa), and S. Crustacea, a small¬ 
growing species, the leaves of which look as if 


Balcony Gardening in Winter.— 

Our illustration shows a balcony in London em¬ 
bellished during the winter with Ivy and Adam’s 
Needles (Yuccas). The Ivy is planted in boxes 
of rich sandy soil, and during the summer bright 
flowered plants, such as Geraniums, Ac., are in¬ 
troduced amongst its glossy leaves with good 
effect; and some of the climbing Nasturtiums 
may be allowed to twine themselves among tho 
Ivy. In autumn when tender planto are cleared 
away, tho Yuccas which are grown in pots are 
introduced with the effect of rendering the bal¬ 
cony very attractive during wdnter. 


A Peril near Home.— Lately grave cases 
of poisoning by supposed Mushrooms gathered 
in Hyde Park anct Regent’s Park have fallen 
under treatment at Middlesex hospital. Tho 
symptoms were urgent and included violent de¬ 
lirium, though happily tho patients recovered 
under treatment. This is a matter of general 
interest, because it is quito possible that eome 
of the Mushrooms supplied by costermongers, 
and even family greengrocers, may be obtained 
from the same localities ; and it is by no means 
so easy as is generally supposed to distinguish 
the genuine edible from tho poisonous fungi. 
The public should be warned.— Lancet . 



set with little pearls, and many others. Any of 
these may be used for edgings, and the centres 
filled in with Snowdrops, Crocus, Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, Winter Aconites, Squills (Scillas), Red 
Daisy (Beilis aucubaffolia), any or all of the nu¬ 
merous lieautiful varieties of the common hardy 
Primrose, white Lilac, red, crimson, and purple; 
aud last, but not least, scatter a few seeds of tiie 
blue Forget-me-Not (Myosotis dissitiflora) over 
the boxes in the autumn, or prick in a few plants, 
and your window boxes will be a treat, both to 
yourself and neighbours, during the warm sunny 
days of spring. Anemone roots may be liought 
in the market any time during the autumn, 
and should be planted forthwith. The 
roots of somo Anemones will grow after 
being stored in a dry place for two or three 
years, still they are considerably weakened 
thereby. Anemone jajKmica, A. japonica alba, 
A. hortensis fulgens, and A. vitifolia, make line 
specimens plunged in pots ready for removal to 
the window or balcony in autumn, when their 
flowers expand. All hardy plants should be 
kept cool, and have abundance of fresh air whilst 
flowering, after which they should be again 
plunged outside. Anemone japonica and its 
varieties is one of our best autumn-flowering 
hardy herbaceous plants, and its large pure white 
flowers are very useful in a cut state. When 
taken up out of the ground and potted it is also 
very serviceable in the conservatory or window 
garden. For this purpose it wants a good soaking 
of water, and should bo put in the shade for a 
few days until thoroughly established.—B. 


Gardening in the Parks. —This has 
been a wretched season for “sub-tropical plants” 
in the parks. Perhaps a few more such seasons 
may teach the lesson that, as regards our public 
{Mirks, it were better to attend more to liardy 
trees, hardy flowering shrubs, hardy florists’ 
flowers, and the numerous herbaceous plants now 
in cultivation than to spend so much money in 
tho erection of villages of costly glasshouses 
which are devoted to the culture of the tender 
exotics. These, after all tho trouble and expense 
they occasion, often present a miserable aspect, 
even for the few mouths they are visible. 

Boxes r. Pots. -Flower pots arc expensive article*, 
especially large ones ; aiul as I am somewhat favoured in 
being‘able to get wood at a cheap rate, I hit upon the 
plan of substituting womi for clay. At first I thought 
l>oxca looked awkward, hut I had not then hit upon tho 
proportions, nor thought of ornamentation ; then ihi 
drainage was very bad, aud awkward to handle when tii i 
plants required a *hlft, but thought and perseverance over¬ 
came the difficulty. I make them exactly square at thu 
top,slightly narrower at the bottom : thus, say at top 1 ft. 
square, the bottom only 10 in., ami 1G in. deep ; these 
look shapely. Three sides I nail together, the inurthsido 
I screw on so that I can easily take It off if required. 
Now for the bottom and drainage: 1 cut out a three- 
cornered piece from two of the sides, commencing at the 
lx>ttom and sloping to the centre. I then nail laths of 
the same substance as the box, about n ] in. apart, on the 
bottom, thus forming a gridiron bottom, which gives 
ample drainage without crocking. I simply throw some 
rough mould over the laths. To ornament the lioxes 
1 nail on them small pieces of Virgin Cork, ami nnint 
them ; they then look well, and last a long time. Mine 
nru made of ordinary deal of any thickness.—A. H. L. 


Treloar’S Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square yard.— 
69, Ludgatc Hill, E.C. Patterns free by post.—{ADVT.] 
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Erecting Greenhouses.— If “ J. W. B.” 

(see p. 409), has impartially stated his case with 
reference to the building of his greenhouse, I 
think it is fuch an act of injustice as he will be 
blameable in submitting to. The laws relating 
to public health under which a district surveyor 
is supposed to find his duties, can have no appli¬ 
cation to the erection of a greenhouse, except 
under circumstances out of the ordinary way. 
Probably the party wall “ J. W. B.” refers to 
was the wall oi an adjoining dwelling house or 
building connected with a dwelling house, and, 
in that case, a restriction as to the use of com¬ 
bustible material may be permissible ; but I can¬ 
not understand upon what grounds a fee has 
been demanded, as a surveyor, being a public 
servant, and being as such usually paid an ade¬ 
quate salary, is surely not in a position to de¬ 
mand a fee for tlie performance of hi3 ordinary 
duties ; and f ,J„ \Y. B.” would be do¬ 

ing an act of just ce if ho made further inquiry 
into the matter. — R. P. D. 

A Handy Garden Frame.— The accom¬ 
panying illustration represents a useful little 
garden frame, which cannot fail to prove useful 
to amateurs. It is extremely handy for pro¬ 
tecting seed beds, winter vegetables, and spring 
flowers. It measures 4 ft. 6 in. in length, and 
8 ft. in breadth ; one of their chief merits con¬ 
sists in the sashes being moveable. As shown 
in the illustration, they are hinged at the back, 
and may be folded together like the cover of a 
book, and lifted out of the grooved supports if 
desired. The glass is inserted entirely without 



putty, and iron sash-bars may lie used instead 
o wooden ones, which conduces somewhat to 
their durability. A similar frame might easily 
be made by any carpenter. 


VEGETABLES. 


CULTURE OF WINTER GREENS. 

In the winter season we rely mainly upon the 
Cabbage tribe to furnish our supply of fresli 
vegetables. Generally our climate enables us to 
enjoy green vegetables the whole year through, 
for we seldom experience a winter severe enough 
to destroy them, and I have often thought that 
the advantages which we derive in this respect 
arc not fully appreciated ; and yet we seldom 
lind that ample provision is made in order to 
secure a supply of such kinds as Brussel Sprouts 
anti Savoys. This shortcoming is especially 
noticeable in small gardens. In Targe establish¬ 
ments special attention is generally devoted to 
this branch of vegetable culture. The culture 
of winter greens is not attended with any great 
difficulty, success depending chiefly on having 
rich soil well stirred, combined with strict at¬ 
tention to cleanliness, and copious waterings in 
hot weather. 

Coleworts. —These are very acceptable in 
the winter on account of their tenderness and 
delicate flavour. In severe weather they need 
some slight protection ; the best way of afford¬ 
ing it being to lay them in closely in some 
sheltered place, covering with Bracken or litter 
of some kind. Sow the seeds the first week in 
July in drills which have been previously 
moistened, and cover up till germination tak<s 
place. Plant out in rows IS in. apart, and 15 in, 
in the rows ; keep them well watered till fairly 
established, and dress several times with soot, 
u.sing the hoe freely amongst them. The brown 
• "'b is apt to be troublesome, and must be 
vutched for and destroyed when seen. Early 
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York and Early Imperial are good kinds. Ro¬ 
sette is a smaller well flavoured sort, that may 
be planted rather more closely. 

Savoys. —Where a large supply of winter 
vegetables is required the Savoy will be found in¬ 
valuable ; it may cither lie used when fully 
grown or in the form of Coleworts, in which 
state it is more delicate, but, of course, not so 
economical as when fully developed. Plant out 
in rows 20 in. apart, and 18 in. from plant to 
plant ; the smallest plants put in later and more 
closely will furnish Coleworts. Rich ground and 
plenty of manure water in hot weather are neces¬ 
sary to bring this vegetable to perfection. 

Brussels Sprouts.— This vegetable is 
often considered somewhat of a luxury. Why 
this idea prevails it is hard to say, as its culture 
is as simple as that of ordinary Cabbage. It 
certainly requires high culture, under the influ¬ 
ence of which it becomes quite as profitable a 
crop as any. Sprouts may be had the whole 
winter through. The seed should be sown in 
March and the young plants pricked out in a 
bed of free soil. From this they should be 
transplanted to deep and well-manured ground. 
The beds should be frequently hoed during the 
season, and an occasional dose of manure water 
will assist them to make vigorous growth. It is 
useless to attempt to grow them on poor, im¬ 
poverished ground, and it is owing to this that 
many consider them an unprofitable crop. 

Borecole or Kale.— This is the most 
popular of all winter Greens, and, on account of 
its coming to perfection in ordinary soil and 
without any special care, is Largely grown by 
cottagers. The tops may be cut during the 
winter, and sprouts will be formed the ensuing 
spring. It is a hardy and profitable vegetable, 
and should be grown in every garden, as in 
severe winters, when the tender kinds of vege¬ 
tables are checked, it will be a source of supply. 
Sow in March, and prick the young plants into 
an open bed. Transplant them into rows 2 ft. 
apart, and 1G in. between each plant. They 
should be grown in a breezy, sunny situation, 
as they then become stocky and hardy, and form 
good heads. J. C. 

Dyjleet. 


HOW TO GROW GOOD ONIONS. 

Soil. —The best soil to grow Onions in is a 
rich, deep, strong, and loamy one, and the best 
manure is deodorised night soil mixed with 
pigeon or fowl manure. The beds should be 
marked out early in November, and laid up in 
rough ridges so as to expose the soil to frost. 
If large Onions are wanted, some guano should 
be sprinkled on the bed in February. This 
should be raked in, and in a fortnight after¬ 
wards the seed may be sown. Where guano is 
used, the seed ought never to be put in before 
a fortnight’s time has elapsed, otherwise the 
guano will kill the seed ; but after a fortnight it 
is safe to sow it. 

Kinds to Sow.— The best kinds for spring 
sowing and a profitable crop are White Portu- 

S il, James’s Keeping, Reading, Strasburg, and 
eptford, the two Last rather strong in flavour, 
but good croppers and good keepers. Those 
who are fond of eating young Onions should 
make a bed and sow it with the Giant Rocca. 
Its flavour is much milder than any otherOnion. 
It can l>e grown to an immense size—S in. in 
diameter, and 2 lb. in weight. It is now very 
commonly exhibited above that weight; but, 
in order to grow it to its full size the sjed should 
be sown about the middle of August; and in 
the month of March following the young Onions 
should be transplanted into a very rich bed, 
in drills 9 in. apart. Unfortunately the Giant 
Rocca does not keep for any length of time ; 
but its flue mild flavour, combined with largo 
size and a beautiful appearance, recommend it 
strongly to every one interested in the growth 
of fine Onions. Other varieties that will keep 
can be grown this way to a very large size, 
when they are wanted for exhibition, such as 
Blood-red, Danver’s Yellow 7 (very handsome), 
White Portugal, Flat Madeira, Deptford, and 
White Globe, all of which attain a very large 
size. 

Raised Beds. —In order to grow good- 
sized Onions, one grand result is obtained by 
raising up the beds, andthis-is done by throwing 
up the soil from the alleys ; the bed should be 
left in a rough state during winter, in order to 


get it pulverised by frost. It is impossible to do 
justice in sowing the seed unless the surface is 
in a somewhat fine and friable condition. One 
good result of raising the beds is greater cer¬ 
tainty of ripening the crop ; in fact, it is a very 
important matter. Anyone can grow a fat Onion 
with a sappy neck ; but the perfection of Onion¬ 
growing is to have them large, hard, and the 
growth so completely finished that the top is 
withered at storing time. Whilst the Onion is 
growing it should receive no injury—not a leaf 
should Ixi bruised nor a neck be broken ; and, 
though it may be necessary to break their necks 
in order to promote ripening, the practice is a 
proof either that the season is too damp, or the 
soil too rich, on the management faulty. 

When the alleys are thrown up, it naturally 
follows that the neds are better drained, and the 
Onions are warmer at the roots ; gross, thick¬ 
necked Onions are produced by rank, sour 
manure and want of drainage. Deep digging in 
winter causes the superabundant Avater to sink 
into the soil, and this process is absolutely 
necessary in strong rich soils. Another good 
point is obtained when the plants are kept clean 
and free from weeds. As soon as you jxjrceive 
the young plants commencing to form bulbs, 
administer, once a week, doses of strong manure- 
water, which may be made in various w 7 ays. 
A peck of sheep’s manure in about twenty gallons 
of water is excellent. Another good liquid 
manure may be made by mixing half-a-pound of 
sulphate of ammonia with twenty gallons of 
water. If regularly fed, they will grow to a 
great size, especially if they have a hot season. 

Ripening the Crop.— When the bulbs 
l>egin to ripen, cease feeding them with liquid 
manure. To help the bulbs to swell bend the tops 
down. In about a fortnight afterwards, if the 
weather should be fine and dry, the crop may be 
pulled up and laid on the bed, or any dry place, 
for about three or four weeks, turning them over 
occasionally. When the tops are dead you may 
tie them up in bunches, and store them in any 
building. They keep well hung against a wall 
in an outhouse or garden-shed. In some parts 
of Lancashire, gardeners hang them up in 
bunches against the garden-Avails, where they 
remain all winter, and are taken away as 
wanted. 

Onioqs are fond of a dry sunny heat at the 
surface whilst their roots are wallowing in a 
rich moist soil below. I have seen whole fields 
of Onions grown with soot and salt dug into the 
soil. Long beds 4 ft. wide were made, the alleys 
being deepish, and the surface of the beds was 
raised a little in the centre, in order to throw the 
water off quickly during excessive rains. These 
beds were sown liberally with seed broadcast, 
and the werk of Aveeding and thinning out Avas 
done by boys and girls. 

Soils. —Onions cannot be grown well on 
light sandy soil—they always grub off; but 
there is a very large Shallot hoav grown, of a 
reddish colour, which yields an immense crop, 
and which can be grown successfully in any 
light garden soil well manured ; and the Potato 
Onion and the Tree Onion will also groAv in rich 
light soils. Let the bed l>e gently trodden down, 
and then raked level; lay on the garden line 
close to the soil for the Avhole length of the bed, 
beginning at one side ; then with the back part 
of the rake, the head of which should be straight, 
make a very shallow trench close to the line, by 
pushing away a little soil for the whole length of 
the garden line ; after Avfcich raoA'e your line 
about 7 in. or 8 in. for the next drill, and, in 
the same manner, make another drill by pushing 
nAvny a little soil with the back part of your 
rake-head. In this manner go on until three or 
four trenches or drills are made, which must be 
very shalloAv; then sow your seed, and proceed 
to make more drills and sow again, until your 
5-ft. bed is all drilled ; cover up your drills with 
the rake, and pat the bed doAvn gently; then 
finish off with the making a pathway on each 
side of your bed. T. 


FORCING SEAKALE. 

Seakale may with little trouble be had in per¬ 
fection from November till May. It is one of 
the easiest of all A'ogctables to cultivate. It 
must, however, be blanched as it grows, or it 
is uneatable. Once let colour into it, and no 
amount of after blanching will get the rank 
flavour out of it. From the time its buds start 
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to the time the Kale is gathered no ray of light 
should reach it. It will be as good grown in a 
dark place indoors, snch as a kitchen closet or 
cellar, as under pots closely enveloped with fer¬ 
menting manure, tan, or other heat-yielding 
substances outside. A deep sandy soil suits 
Seakale best, but it will also grow well in any 
common garden ground if not too stiff. Common 
clayey sons may speedily be modified to suit Sea- 
kale by the addition of cinder ashes or sand. 
Though, of course, pre-eminently a salt plant, 
it will also grow well and continue in health 
without it, though good cultivators give it 
a sprinkling several times during the growing 
season. 

The best time to raise Seakale from seed or 
offsets is March or April ; the seeds may either 
be sown broadcast m beds or in drills about 
2 in. deep : cover or tread in at once and rake 
smoothly. They soon germinate, and may be 
1 - ft in the seed bed or drill for one season. In 
March following transplant the young plants 
into rows 2 ft. apart and 15 in. crown from 
crown ; or plant the crowns in threes, pretty 
closely together, at distances of 2 ft. Another 
and better mode is to plant double rows from 
1 ft. to 18 in. apart, placing the plants in the 
two rows alternately, and leaving from 3 ft. to 
5 ft. spaces between these double lines. This 
arrangement is favourable to forcing on the 
ground, as two rows of pots can thus be 
placed near together and covered w f ith ferment¬ 
ing material, which should consist of leaves with 
a sprinkling of manure to quicken the heat. 
The double rows also facilitate another method 
of forcing. This consists in digging out a trench 
in the centre of the intervening space, 2 ft. or 
more in depth and 30 in. in width, placing the 
soil on the crowns of the Kale and filling up all 
round with fermenting leaves and manure. 
Through thi3 covering the Kale grows white 
and tender, and the earth, if light, is not found 
to impair its flavour. 

Offsets and cuttings, either of root or tor, 
speedily form good plants, each crown, with or 
without roots, becoming a plant. These should 
be planted in rows, in the mode and at the dis¬ 
tances prescribed for yearling seedlings, or as 
follows : Seedlings and young plants may be 
grown in rows 2 ft. apart, and tne plants only 
From 6 in. to 9 in. asunder in the rows. All they 
require is to be kept clean during the summer, 
and at the end of the first season’s growth take 
up as many of such plants as are required and 
place them thickly in pots or boxes. Place the 
roots and crowns in a dark place in a tempera¬ 
ture of 55’ to 60°, or exclude the light by cover- 
them over with a flower-pot, pan, box, short 
board, or some opaque body, such as sand or 
light earth. In about three weeks or a month, 
Seakale, white as silver, and brittle almost as 
blown glass, may be gathered in this way. If a 
continuous supply is desired you have only to 
introduce plants in succession, and treat them 
in the same way, once a mouth, fortnight, or 
three weeks. If watered when first planted 
they will seldom need a second application. 


Disease - resisting Potatoes. — The 

claim put forth for Magnum Bonum Potato is 
not that it is disease “ proof ” but that it is dis¬ 
ease “ resisting, ” a very different thing. During 
the past season it has had to undergo a severe 
test, and it has withstood it well. In my neigh¬ 
bourhood it has been grown in several localities 
by market growers, and the proportion of dis¬ 
eased tubers found is so small that it is barely 
worthy of mention. One grower states that he 
had but half-a-peck diseased in eighteen bushels, 
and others report of none at all diseased. This 
is a remarkable fact to hear of any Potato this 
season, and contrasts strikingly with Regents 
and Victorias, which have diseased badly. The 
same grower said that “Regents and Victorias 
would cause him this year to lose £200 ; in fact, 
enough to break his back ; ” and but for the 
Magnum Bonums and Champions—which latter 
last year were fetching nothing in the market, 
and are now making from £8 to £9 per ton—he 
might have been ruined. I am confident that 
next year the market growers will grow six times 
10 a! D ^ a S num ® OIlu,cn t * ian au y 0 ^er kind. 

Sawing Broad Beans. —Broad Windsor, 
k®g-pod. Early Mazagan, and the whole family 
°f this useful vegetable thrive best on stiff soils, 


such as clays or hoavy loams, but will produce 
excellent crops if planted early in the season on 
any kind of soil, trodden or rolled firm. A 
planting of the Dwarf Green Gem, the Early 
Long-pod, and Early Mazagan may be made in 
October or early in November, in a warm bor¬ 
der, or any sheltered situation, in order to stand 
the winter, and come into bearing in May. 
Plantings may also be made in December and 
January in succession. A good season to plant 
for a full crop is the month of February. Plant 
such kinds as Long-pod, the Giant Monarch, 
Dwarf Gem, Green Windsor, Broad Windsor, 
Green Long-pod, &c. Keep clean by timely 
hoeings and surface-stirrings; and pinch out 
the point of each shoot as soon as they com¬ 
mence flowering, in order that they may set a 
full crop, and swell freely. 

A Selection of Good Vegetable 

Seeds. —As amateurs will soon be ordering 
their supplies of vegetable seeds for next year, 
perhaps a list of the kinds which I have found 
to be the most useful may be of interest to your 
readers. Seedsmen’s catalogues now-a-days con¬ 
tain so many varieties, all described as first- 
rate, that it puzzles the uninitiated what to 
select. Of Cauliflowers, Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
is a decided acquisition, and Walcheren, Early 
London, Lee’s Imperial Dwarf, and Late Asiatic 
are all varieties that are sure to give satisfaction. 
Of Cabbages, Enfield Market, Wheeler’s Impe¬ 
rial, Cocoa-nut, Cattell’s Reliance, and the dwarf 
early kind, called Little Pixie, is good for plant¬ 
ing close in the rows, as well as the rosette Cole- 
wort. Of Savoys, the dw'arf green curl of the 
Globe, and its yellow variety, and Harrison’s 
new dwarf kind, called King Koffee, I have found 
to l>e a good selection. Of Brussels Sprouts 
—the imported—Lee’s Acme, a dwarf kind, and 
Scrymger’s Giant are excellent sorts. Of Kales, 
Lee’8 Dwarf,Curled Scotch,the Cottager’s Dwarf, 
Abergeldie, and the Chou de Milan are all good 
and very hardy. Of early winter Broccoli, 
Snow’s true Winter White, Early Penzance, and 
Backhouse’s Early, are excellent; for early 
spring sorts, Dilcock’s Bride, Frogmore Pro¬ 
tecting, Watt’s Excelsior, Cooling’s Matchless ; 
and, tor the latest grown, the Leamington, 
Carter’s Champion, and Cattell’s Eclipse are all 
kinds which I can recommend. Of Lettuces of 
the Cabbage kinds, select All the Year Round, 
the Grand Admiral; and of the Cos section, 
Bath or Brown Cos, Holmepark, King’s Holme, 
and Paris White ; for autumn sowing, choose 
Hick’s Hardy White, the Hardy White Dutch, 
and the Hammersmith Hardy Green. Of Onions 
for autumn sowing, I find the best to be Giant 
Rocca, Globe, Tripoli, and Danver’s Yellow; 
and for the general summer crop, James’s Keep¬ 
ing, Brown Globe, Deptford or Strasburg, and 
White Spanish or Bedfordshire Champion ; these 
make as good a selection as can be grown. The 
Naples Early White, if sown very thick, comes 
in early for use in the summer, and for pickling. 
Of early Turnips, the best is the Strap-leaved, 
Early White, American Red Stone, and Veitch’s 
New Red Globe. Of early Carrots, use the 
French Shorthorns, and for the general crop 
Early Shorthorn, James’ Scarlet Intermediate, 
and Long Red Surrey, the Altrincham being the 
heaviest cropper, but it requires a deep soil. Of 
Kidney Beans, the Negro Long-podded is a good 
early kind, and Canadian Wonder is a very long- 
podded sort, and excellent for the general crop. 
Of Peas, innumerable varieties are introduced to 
notice, and growers can select from them either 
dwarf-growing or tall sorts, according to their 
means of procuring stakes for them. Of the 
dwarf sorts, I prefer Little Gem, Multum in 
Parvo, and Blue Peter ; and for early sorts of 
the taller section, William the First, Dickson’s 
First and Best; and for the general crop G. F. 
Wilson, Ne Plus Ultra, Veitch’s Perfection, and 
British Queen. Of Beans. I find the most pro¬ 
ductive croppers to l>e the Early Long-pod, Green 
Windsor, and the Broad Windsor. Of Beet?, 
Lee’s Belvoir Castle, Dell’s Crimson, and the 
New Chelsea. Leeks, the Ay ton Castle Giant. 
Of Parsnips, the Hollow-crowned. Of Celery, 
the Leicester and Major Clarke’s Red, Sandring¬ 
ham. and Incomparable White.—W. T. 

St. Albans All-Heart Lettuce.— 

This Lettuce well deserves its name, for it is 
nearly all heart. It is perfectly self-protecting, 
of good colour, and “as sweet as a nut.” It 
grows to a large size, crisp, and tender and is in 
all respects an excellent Lettuce.—D. 


How I Heat my Greenhouse.— Last 
autumn I built a greenhouse in which to keep 
bedding plants, &c., during the winter. When 
frosty weather arrived I was puzzled to know 
how I should heat it. I had been told that 
paraffin stoves were injurious to plants, and I 
could not have an hot-water apparatus or a flue, 
so I wrote to one of my gardening friends for ad¬ 
vice, who sent me a sketch (which I enclose) of a 
stove he had seen in an amateur’s greenhouse in 
Yorkshire, accompanied by the following in¬ 
structions, which I followed with the best pos¬ 
sible results:—“Get three large well-baked 
flower pots, a couple of bricks, and a piece of 
common tin tubing or old rain-water pipe. A 
8mall flower-pot, with holes in the side, will 
also be necessary, or oue made of iron in the 
same shape would be better still. Now place 
pot No. 1 on the two bricks, invert the small 
perforated pot over the bole ; then attach the 
piece of piping to act as a chimney in pot No. 3, 
and all is ready. When you want to light the 
stove, get a few pieces of charcoal and put them 
in the kitchen fire until red hot; then place 
them in the bottom of tho stove, and fill pot No. 

1 nearly half full of charcoal, broken into pieces 



about the size of a hen’s egg. Next place pot 
No. 2 upside down on to the top of pot No. 1, 
so that both rims meet as closely as possible. 
By the way, I ought to have said look to this 
before lighting the fire by trying pot No. 2 on 
the top of pot No. 1. If any aperture is found 
between the rims, it may easily oc remedied by 
getting a piece of soft brick and wetting it, and 
with this rub the rims of both pots down till 
they will tit closely together. Then put on the 
top pot with the chimney attached, the end of 
which latter should go through an aperture 
made in the roof of tne house. The charcoal 
can be lighted from the top instead of the bottom 
if preferred. Now the stove is in working 
order. All that requires to be done now is to 
regulate the draught. When the body of char¬ 
coal has got -well lighted, surround the bricks on 
which the stove stands with mould, leaving only 
just enough space to keep the fire burning 
briskly. When a good heat is found in the 
house and the pots are hot, still further reduce 
the draught, and by this means a good heat will 
be kept up for at least twelve or fifteen hours 
without any further attention. Last winter I 
used one of these stovc3, and at very little cost 
I kept all my plants in perfect safety. If neces¬ 
sary two or more of the same kind of stove may 
be used in a house, or four pots may be used 
instead of three, or in some cases two pots might 
he sufficient. Pots less than 10 in. in diameter 
at the top are useless compared with those two 
or^hree sixes larger.—H. W., Lancashire. 


To Prevent the Byes Watering: 
while Peeling: Onions.— By simply plac¬ 
ing a piece of Bteel between the teeth all disa¬ 
greeable effects are removed. A knitting needle 
will answer the purpose. — Subscriber. 
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THE SHRUBBERY. 


The Naked-flowered Jasmine (Jasmi- 
nium nudiflorum).—This is one of the best of 
hardy shrubs for training on walls or wooden 
fences, bowers, or screens. Its flowers are large, 
bright yellow, and borne in great profusion along 
the sides of the young shoots. In mild seasons 
it begins to derelop its blossoms in December, 
I occasionally earlier ; but the usnal time is from 
the beginning till the end of January, the flowers 
continuing to expand for nearly a month, its 
leafless branches contrasting pleasingly with the 
Primrose-like blossoms, which are all the more 
appreciated from their appearing at that dead 
season, when, out-of-doors at least, there is an 
almost entire absence of floral beauty. It should 
have a warm, sunny aspect, and, if possible, a 
rich, deep soil. If grown under a window some 
of its branches may be introduced inside the 
room, in which case its flowers would expand 
earlier than those left out in the open, and they 
would form an attractive object during Novem¬ 
ber, the dullest month of the year. The best 
time to plant is early in spring. 

Moving Climbing 1 Boses.— The re¬ 
moval of climbing Roses that have been stand¬ 
ing a long time in one place is difficult, and not 


and its shape is that of a wedge, with its base 
on the ground. It is 2 ft. thick at the bottom, 
tapering quite to a point at the top. The height 
seemed about 4£ ft. Buch a shape must always 
ensure a dense and luxuriant growth, and the 
density of this is something remarkable. Per¬ 
haps an “ Old Sailor” may not be much of an 
authority on such matters, but in spite of that 
I will venture to affirm that such a lino (or lines 
rather) of hedges should serve as a model any¬ 
where. They are of quickset throughout.— 
Ashley La Touche, Commander , R . N . 

Effective Hardy Trees in the 
Garden.— We wish particularly to call atten¬ 
tion to the fine effects which may be secured 
from the simplest and most easily obtained 
materials, by using some of our hardy trees and 
shrubs in the sub-tropical garden, which simply 
means placing in the opea air young plants of 
exotic trees and taking them in again in autumn ; 
and, perhaps, as we never see them but in a 
diminutive state, we often forget that, when 
branched into a large head in their native coun¬ 
tries, they are not a whit more remarkable in 
point of foliage than very many of our own 
hardy trees. There is no occasion whatever to 
resort to exotic subjects while we can so easily 
obtain fine hardy plants—which, moreover, may 



Branch of the Naked-flowered Jasmine. A Hardy Shrub for walls, Ac.; 
flowers yellow; blooms in winter. 


often successful, young plants often becoming 
effective before the old ones have recovered. If 
attempted, let the removal be done in the first 
week in November. All good roots should be 
left, removing only the bruised portions, but 
taking away all upward-tending suckers. Stake 
securely after planting, that the wind may not 
loosen and move the plants, and cut away all 
unripe wood ; leave all the rest until spring; 
then cut away the dead wood. 

The Double-flowered Deutzia (D. cre- 
nata).—This is one of the best border and shrub¬ 
bery plants grown when it gets large aud in good 
health. It will last a long time in flower, and 
seen from a distance the pale rosy tint of its 
flowers renders them very effective. As it is not 
so early in bloom as many other spring shrubs, 
when planted judiciously in large shrubberies it 
lengthens the flowerseason. I propagated a quan¬ 
tity of it and planted them out some years ago 
in the borders and have had every year a 
splendid display of white flowers. Even under 
the shade of trees it grows and blooms as finely 
as in the full sunshine. It affords a good supply 
of white flowers for bouquets &c.—J. A. II. 

Well Shaped Hedges. — Apropos of 
hedges in general I have been particularly struck 
by that on each side of the Brighton aud South 
Coast Railway as far as I have travelled along 
it, i. «., from London to Brighton, and thence 
to Portsmouth. It has been recently clipped, 


be grown by anybody and everywhere. By 
annually cutting down young plants of various 
hardy trees and shrubs, and letting them make 
a clean, simplo-stemmed growth every year, wo 
will, as a rule, obtain finer effects than can be 
got from tender ones. The Ailantus, for ex¬ 
ample, treated in tlrs way gives us as fine a 
type of a handsome leaf as can be desired. The 
delicately-cut leaves of the Honey Locust trees 
(Gleditschias), borne on strong young stems, 
would be as pretty as those of any Fern; and so 
in the case of various other hardy trees and 
shrubs. Persons in the coldest and feast favour¬ 
able parts of the country need not doubt of be¬ 
ing able to obtain as fine types of foliage as they 
can desire, by selecting a dozen kinds of hardy 
trees, and treating them in this way. What 
may be done in this way, in one case, is shown 
in the illustration on next page, representing a 
young plant of Ailantus, with its curront year’s 
shoo to and leaves, standing gracefully in the 
midst of a bed of Cannas. 

Ivy Edffinff8. —Some of the Ivy edgings in 
London are very badly managed. In the pictu¬ 
resque garden or shrubbery the best way with 
an Ivy edging is to let it alone. In the trimly 
kept garden to do so ij ruinous. If allowed to 
grow and then cut in several times the effect is 
very ugly. They should never be allowed in this 
case to grow strongly at all, but be pegged closelv 
and regularly to the ground, and neatly and judi¬ 
ciously cut in once a year and pinched afterwards. 


FRUIT. 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 
Before planting fruit trees of any kind the 
character of the ground on which they are to be 

S laced should be well ascertained. As to the 
epth of soil most suitable, that will depend en¬ 
tirely upon the purpose for which the ground is to 
be used. If it is to be devoted to the production 
of sweet succulent vegetables all the year round, 
a good sound staple of 5 ft. of good soil would 
not be too much. For fruit culture a maximum 
of 3 ft. and a minimum of 1^ ft. will suffice. On 
poor sandy loams, a heavy dressing of well-rot¬ 
ted manure will be useful; on clays the incor¬ 
poration of a good layer of half-rotted leaf- 
moujd or ashes will best serve the purpose; but 
on sound loams of average fertility no manure 
should be added for fruit growing. Its addition 
only tends to grossness of habit and the produc¬ 
tion of wood, and thus proves antagonistic to 
that compacting together of tissue that induces 
fruitfulness. 

Planting is one of the most important events in 
the life of a tree, and ought, therefore, to be 
most carefully performed. Before planting take 
an accurate survey of them, measure their length, 
and then, from the point where the bole of the 
tree is to be placed, sweep a radius right round 
if the tree is to be placed in the open ground, 
or half round if against a wall. From this semi 
or whole circle remove the soil to a depth of 
6 in., or less for very small trees; then tread 
down the bottom quite firm, and make it even. 
If the soil is naturally strong or wet, no earth 
need be thrown out at all, but the preliminary 
operations of levelling and consolidating may 1m 
made on the surface itself. If only moderately 
strong, the hole might rise slightly from the 
centre to the sides. Under no circumstances 
should it fall from the centre to the circum¬ 
ference ; and, as a rule, the bottom of the hole 
for the roots should be perfectly smooth and 
quite level. Over this c; ref ully-prepared base, 
a thin layer of compost, consisting of equal 
parts of sweet leaf-mould and loam, may be 
spread. On this the tree is to be placed ; fix it 
at once to the wall or fence, or to a stake, to be 
now driven into the ground for this purpose. 

With a sharp knife in one hand, and a root in 
the other, begin the process of laying out the 
roots to the best advantage. Handle them as 
tenderely as if every rootlet was endowed with 
sensitive feeling. Cut off with care aud preci¬ 
sion every broken and bruised part; let the 
whole diverge from the centre to the circuni- 
I ference like the spokes of ^ wheel. Let there 
be no entanglements nor interlacings ; give each 
root its own line of sway. The operation con¬ 
stitutes the basis of success, and it is as important 
in the science of horticulture as in that of archi¬ 
tecture, that the foundation should be “well 
and truly laid.” The next proceeding is that of 
filling in or up. First should come a covering, 
about 2 in. thick, of the same compost as that 
placed beneath the roots. Then the whole of 
the other e&rih should be broken fine with the 
back of the spade. It should then be sprinkled 
or scattered over, not thrown in heavy spade¬ 
fuls upon the roots. The soil should be so 
placed as not to need any levelling afterwards. 
No foot, nor spade, nor rake should be allowed 
to touch the charmed circle devoted to the roots. 
If the trees are placed on the natural surface, of 
course when the operation of planting is com¬ 
pleted an artificial mound will be raised on the 
top of the roots. In such cases the covering 
should be a few inches thicker than when the 
roots arc under the natural level. The only con¬ 
solidating agent should be water, and even this 
may safely be dispensed with when the soil is 
wet. In other cases, the earth may be washed 
in with from six to a dozen gallons of water, 
applied over the entire surface of the roots 
through a coarse rose. The more rapidly it is 
applied the more efficiently it will act as a con¬ 
solidator. In a few hours after watering, the 
surface should bo covered over, or mulched, as 
it is called, with a layer, about 3 in. deep, of 
half-rotted manure, Cocoa-nut fibre. Moss, or 
similar material. This exorts two influences, 
each of the greatest importance. It prevents the 
earth from becoming dry, and protects the roots 
from frost. The latter is of vital moment; for 
although an excessive activity of root action in 
the winter is to be discouraged, yet it is most 
essential that any rootlet that may venture forth 
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(at this season) should be preserved from injury 
or destruction. 

As to the time w? should plant, there is no 
period during the whole year so good as the 
fast week in October; but planting can be suc¬ 
cessfully performed up to the middle of April. 
In spring planting, however, the chance of loss 
is greater; indeed, the certainty of perfect suc- 
ces is lessened every day that the planting of 
fruit tress is deferred beyond the end of the 
year. The newly-planted tree should be left un¬ 
tuned until its terminal buds begin to grow. 
Then, and not till then, should its top be so re¬ 
duced as its existing state and further prospects 
may seem to demand. F. 


Apples that are equally below the averago in 
point of quality. I have no doubt that this will 
givo an impetus to Apple planters to depend 
oven more largely than ever on the king of hardy 
fruits, and that Apples will to a great extent 
supplant Pears as standard trees. I find hero 
that even the largest growers are gradually re¬ 
ducing the number of sorts, and making a selec¬ 
tion rather than a collection of varieties is tho 
plan now adopted. The very early or very late 
sorts are those most sought after, as they always 
sell well, while the mid-season kinds are those 
that glut the market, and bring prices down be¬ 
low a remunerative point. At present fruit cul¬ 
ture for market is only in its infancy, but pro¬ 
mises to assume larger proportions.—J. G. 


If the trees are of full size, get into the centre 
and at once clear away all the minor crossing 
and crowding branches, taking them away with a 
clean cut; that done, if necessary, thin out some 
of tne principal branches, and leave the tree so 
that light and air can pass freely to every part. 
This will add materially to the strength of the 
branches retained, and the fruit, though numeri- 
rically less, will be infinitely larger and of very 
superior quality. Some years back, when 
restoring a garden that had been left for up¬ 
wards of twenty years to the tender mercies of 
a day labourer, 1 found some fine old Apple 
trees that had been left to nature for that time. 
From one grand specimen of the Blenheim 
Orange I cut as much wood as made twenty-five 
large faggots, and the following season I had the 
finest crop of the largest Apples of the kind I 
ever saw. All Apples might be increased in 
like proportion by tho judicious pruning of 
the trees and tho early thinning of tho fruit. 
—A. 

Unfruitful Fruit Trees.— How often the 
amateur is disappointed with some choice Plum, 
Pear, Peach, or Apple tree not bearing. The 
kind is often condemned, when in reality tho 
fault is at the root, which has made its way into 
some uncongenial soil. Now is the best time in 
the whole year to see to this important matter. 


Pruning Gooseberry and Currant 
Trees.— Except where small birds are 
numerous and destructive, November and 
Decembor are the best months for pruning fruit 
bushes of all kinds ; and, when this work can 
be performed early, it enables us to get the 
necessary cleaning, manuring, and forking of 
the fruit borders done, so as to impart a neat 
and tidy appearance to the garden. However, 
what I more especially wish to point out to 
young cultivators is—there should be a difference 
in the treatment (so far, at least, as regards prun¬ 
ing) between light soils and heavy soils. I have 
known disappointment to ensue from applying 
the same rules in pruning (Gooseberries especi¬ 
ally) on strong soils that had proved satisfac¬ 
tory on light warm soils. On the latter, bushes 
may be pruned in freely, and even spured 
closely, and still a good crop of fruit be obtau cd ; 
but on strong loams the growth is more rampant, 
and less firm. And close or severe pruning has 
a tendency, still further, to increase growth at 
the expense of the crops. When a case of this 
kind occurs (and it is not an uncommon one) if 
the young wood is well thinned out, leaving a 
well-placed yohng shoot wherever there is space, 
without crossing other shoots, and the leading 
shoots unshortened, or, at lea3t, only shortened 
just sufficiently to maintain the symmetry of 
the bush, there will never be anv difficulty in 
securing a good crop of fruit, unless, of course, 
it is cut off by frost in spring. But there will 
be less danger from that source, with bushes 
pruned on the long-shoot principal (if I may so 
term it) than if they were pruned in any other 
way, because they will be Letter clothed with 
foliage, which will in mott i nstances be an effec¬ 
tual protection to the young fruit. This mode 
of pruning gives us an opportunity, whenever 
it is desirable, of cutting out an old branch from 
the bottom w herever a well-placed young shoot 
is coming up, and so prevent the bushes attain¬ 
ing an unwieldly size ; but this, of courso, should 
be gradually done. The Red Warrington is one 
of the most useful Gooseberries grown, but it has 
a troublesomo weeping habit that renders it diffi¬ 
cult to keep it off the ground by pruning alone ; 
a very easy and simple way of doing this, and so 
to lay the foundation of a symmetrical bush, is 
to fasten a stout wire ring, about 15 in. in dia¬ 
meter, to the top of two stakes driven into the 
ground, on opposite sides of the bush, and to tie 
up the young shoots at epial distances round 
its circumfeience. In the course of a year or 
two, when the requisite upward tendency has 
been given to the growth, the ring may be re¬ 
moved, if desired. And, afterwards, by prun¬ 
ing to a bud on the upper side of the branch, a 
continual upward growth will be maintained, 
and the fruit kept from all contact with the 
earth.—H. 

Gathering late Pears.— In reference to 
gathering Pears, I always defer this for late sorts 
as late in the season as possible, that is, if the 
weather is mild and they do not drop off. I am con¬ 
vinced the later they are gathered the later they 
ripen, in proof of which I may say that 
Winter Nelis has usually ripened with me in 
November; I gathered them last year on No¬ 
vember 5th, which is later than usual, and none 
of them ripened till December. I have had quite 
a succession from tho same tree by gathering 
some two or three weeks earlier than others.— 

J. G. . 

Orchard Pruning.— What I should par¬ 
ticularly recommend during the coming month 
is the pruning and thinning of fruit trees. 
There is scarcely an amateur’s orchard or gardon 
that does not require severe overhauling in that 
respect, and the labour will be well bestowed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS PLANTS 
FROM THE LONDON PARKS. 

The Board of Works authorities having signi¬ 
fied their intention of distributing in the usual 
manner the plants taken from the flower beds in 
the public parks to all who apply to the respective 
superintendents for them, a few hints as to tho 
management of the plants after they are re¬ 
ceived will doubtless be acceptable to your 
readers who have but little convenience for 


Tree of the Gods (Ailantus glandulosa) in a Group of Indian Shot Hants (Cannaa). 


Let the earth bo carefully removed with a fork 
from the roots, so that as much as jiossible of 
the fibrous portion is preserved, and lift the tree 
up bodily, prune the broken roots, and replace in 
so ne fresh turfy soil. If the ground be wet, 
some brick rubbish underneath the mould will 
make an excellent drainage. Do not plant deeply, 
as that is a great mistake. Be sure that in the 
ensuing summer the trees are kept clean and 
well supplied with water if dry, and I feel sure 
that many fruit trees now useless may become 
a sourc of pleasure and profit to tho owners.— 
Henry Bailey. 

Apples for Market. —The present season 
has been remarkable as regards the fluctuations 
in the market prices of fruits, and more espe¬ 
cially the common orchard kind?, for although a 
light crop generally, some kinds are much below 
the average, while others have produced a crop 
double that of ordinary years, the most notable 
being Apples, that arc at the present time selling 
wholesale at from 8s. to 10s. a sieve ; this is an 
extraordinary price, for if large kitchen Apples 
are worth Id. each in the market, they cannot be 
retailed at anything like a reasonable price ; 
about here moderate-sized trees of Stone’s Apple 
have realised £2 or £3 per tree. On the other 
hand, Pears and Plums are below the price of 
some seasons when fruit is much more abundant, 
and decidedly below tho average as regards 
quality; still it seems singular that Pears and 
Plums are only worth about half the price of 


plant-growing, and who possess but little 
experience in their winter management. 

Many amateurs, in their efforts to keep their 
plants alive through the winter, err on the side 
of over kindness, generally giving too much 
water, forgetting that tho nearer the plants 
approach to a condition of rest or sleep, 
especially in severe weather, the more likely are 
they to pass through it unscathed, and start 
with renewed force in spring when the days 
lengthen. The wants of most plants in a cool 
structure or windows in winter are very small. 
Cleanliness (i.e., freedom from dead leaves and 
decay of all kinds) is absolutely necessary ; as 
much pure dry air as possible is also a requisite 
for all those possessing green leaves ; but during 
the short days the watering-pot may be laid 
aside for a week or more at a time. And if this 
applies to plants that have become established 
in their pots, it is tenfold more important in the 
case of those whose roots have been mutilated, 
and which have not had the time or the strength 
to repair the loss they have sustained. In the 
distribution of bedding plants tho 

Pelargonium, or Geranium as it is moro 
generally called, in its various sections of 
scarlet, pink, white, &c., is the most im¬ 
portant one, and I will refer to it first. As 
soon as the plants are received by those who 
have no greenhouse or other convenience 
for wintering them beyond a window or a 
spare attic or closet, the first thing to do is to 
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procure pots and soil; tho most useful sized 
pots are those about 5 in. or 6 in. in diameter. 
If now they should be soalted in water for 
half-an-hour, and then be placed out to dry 
bofore being used. If they have been used 
before, they should be well scrubbed out 
with a brush in a pail or tub, and be placed 
out singly to dry. On no account should either 
a wet or a dirty pot be used, as the plants never 
do so well in them, and when the time comes to 
turn them out for repotting or planting in the 
border, the roots cling so pertinaceously to the 
sides of the pots as to ruin most of the best 
plants by breaking their roots. 

The soil should be light, sandy, neither too wet 
nor too dry, so as to admit of pressure without 
clogging up, as firm potting is essential. The pots 
must be drained with broken pots, or something 
of an imperishable nature, that will permit oi 
the water passing freely through it. I have 
seen a good many tilings used by successful 
amateurs for this purpose. One places a hand¬ 
ful of cockle-shells in the bottom ; another a 
handful of broken bricks, or charcoal, or rough 
gravel, or broken coke; in short, anything that 
will lie loose enough in the bottom to allow the 
water to pass freely away will do. The [usual 
plan is to place a large piece over the hole, and 
a few smaller pieces round and over it, and then 
a layer —\ in. or so thick—of Cocoa-nut fibre or 
Moss, or rough bits of soil, to keep the liner 
particles of soil from mixing with the drainage 
and choking it up. This is rather an important 
matter, as if the vent is obstructed tho plant 
cannot thrive. 

We will now turn our attention to the plants 
themselves. Their mutilated roots should be 
trimmed with a sharp knife, more for the sake 
of quickly liealbg their lacerated surfaces than 
reducing them ; although had there been a warm 
greenhouse or glass-covered pit to place them in 
to give them a start, both the roots and the tops 
may be pruned with impunity, and in many 
cases with advantage. Butw ? hen plantshaveto be 
w n ered without fire-heat the less pruning or 
wounding they receive at this season the better. 
Some of the larger leaves should be removed 
from the bottom, but all the leaves on the upper 
parts of the branches should be left till they 
fall off naturally, as although they will probably 
not make much further progress, yet they will 
impart a little activity to the circulation, and 
just keep things quietly on the move till light 
becomes more intense and life more active in 
spring. 

In potting the plants put them as deeply in the 
soil as they were before, though it is best to 
avoid deep potting, pressing the Roil down firmly 
with the fingers all round, selecting the pots to 
suit individual plants, so that the roots fairly 
fill them. Several plants may bo placed in a 
pot, if it is only sought to preserve them alive 
through the winter, and the space to stow them 
in is limited; but, as a rule, they will have a 
better chance in single pots of only a moderate 
size. When potted, give each sufficient soft 
water to settle the soil round the roots and pass 
freely through the bottom of the pots. After¬ 
wards only give water when the soil is dry, and 
it is better all through the winter to err on the 
side of dryness than to run any risk of giving 
too much, as a plant that is over-charged w'ith 
moisture is more liable to be killed by frost than 
if kept comparatively dry. 

A light position is best for them, and ventila¬ 
tion on fine days is essential, especially after they 
show signs of growth. In frosty weather move 
the stand to the warmest part of the room at 
night, and cover them with old newspapers 
(there is a great protection in paper), and during 
the time the frost continues keep the roots dry. 
So long as the foliage and young wood do not 
shrivel the plants will be safe as regards mois¬ 
ture, and dryness at the roots has often been the 
turning point in preserving the plant’s life on a 
cold frosty night. Calceolarias will not endure 
too much drought; these must be kept in a 
healthy, moist condition, but so far as regards 
temperature they are less likely to suffer from 
frost; indeed, a degree or tw r o of frost will not 
injure them. The same conditions are requisite 
as regards the potting of all other kinds of 
plants distributed from the London parks, but 
such plants as 

Verbanas should be pruned back, taking 
care to save a few young shoots that come direct 
from the base where possible. Verbenas must 


be kept moist, and the same applies also to 
Lobelias, indeed, there are no plants that can 
be wintered in safety with so little moisturo as 
Pelargoniums. 

Lobelias. —When potting these it is better* 
if they are at all dense, to pull them into two or 
more pieces, and pot them separately in small 
pots ; the damp is so apt to lodge in tho hearts 
of the close thick tufts, and destroy them almost 
before attention has been called to there being 
anything wrong. If at any time during a sharp 
sudden spell of frost, any plants should be 
frozen, move them into a dark cellar, or into 
some dark corner, and cover them up, so that 
they may thaw gradually. When this is done, 
unless they have been badly frozen, it is not often 
any bad effects follow. 

After the cold weather has passed away, 
the Pelargoniums that were potted entire in 
autumn may have the long points of tho shoots 
taken off; cut just beneath a joint, and remove 
any leaves that are in the way of the insertion of 
the cuttings. The soil for this work cannot well 
bo too sandy, as damp is the great enemy to 
guard against in early propagation. The re¬ 
moval of the tops will benefit the old plants, and 
secure a stock of young plants in addition. 

Where there is a greenhouse that can be 
heated in winter the work of preservation is 
comparatively easy, although if the expense of 
fuel is an object, it will be best to carry out 
the directions I have given above for the 
management of window plants. Where the 
object is simply preservation tho less fire-heat, 
so long as the frost is just kept out, the bet¬ 
ter ; but if flowers are wanted early then there 
must, of course, be a regular, steady supply of 
artificial heat; and where this latter is present 
one need not be so particular about cutting off 
a branch or heading down a plant, as under 
favourable conditions as to temperature nature 
soon reasserts itself, and clothes the old stem 
with new growth. ' K. Hobday. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
October 27. —Sowing Mustard and Cress in 
boxes in a warm frame. Potting off Sweet Basil 
into 6-in. pots, and placing them in a warm 
house to give a supply during the winter ; also 
potting Tomato cuttings to grow on for early 
fruiting. Clearing off old Rhuharb and Scakale 
leaves and manuring the ground. 

Oct. 28. —Potting late Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias. Removing Pelargoniums from cold frames 
into Vineries. Nailing up Ivy, Roses, and other 
climbers on walls to prevent them being injured 
by wind, and to give them an orderly appear¬ 
ance. Turning over a large heap of manure ana 
adding 20 lb. of salt and 1 bushel of soot to the 
cartload. Putting some new stakes to young 
trees. 

Oct. 29. —Removing Cinerarias and Primulas 
from cold pits to warmer quarters. Stirring the 
soil among Spinach, Endive, Lettuce, Cabbage, 
.and Cauliflower plants. Cutting for use Veitch’s 
Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli in fine condi¬ 
tion. 

Oct. 30. —Taking up August-sown Cabbage 
lants from seed beds, and placing them in bor-I 
era 6 in. apart for transplanting in spring. 
Turning a large heap of leaves and manure for 
making hotbeds, and covering up Scakale and 
Rhubarb. Earthing up late Celery when the soil 
is dry and in workable condition. Getting 
manure on the ground whilst it is dry. 

-Oct. 31.— Covering up Endive, and tying up 
Lettuces to blanch. Clearing out frames, and 
preparing them for wintering Endive and Let¬ 
tuce. Clearing leaves off the walks, and get¬ 
ting them all rolled down. Giving Leeks a final 
earthing up. Looking over the Cauliflowers, 
and turning down leaves where required, and 
placing some of the forward ones in an open 
shed. 

November 1. —Potting Lily of the Valley 
for forcing. Planting Daisies, Wallflowers, and 
Forget-nu -nots. Getting up Dahlia roots, and 
storing them away in a dry room. Clearing away 
Scarlet Runners, and storing away the best of 
the sticks for the earliest crop another year.— 
Dorset. 
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Flowers. 

The Amazon Lily (Eucharis amazonior), 
always so valuable for cutting, is doubly so dur¬ 
ing the dull months of winter. In order to have 
it successfully in bloom at the present time, it ia 
necessary that a portion of the stock should 
have been rested by having been placed in a cool 
temperature, with only just sufficient water at 
the roots to keep the leaves in a fresh, green 
state. If this mode of treatment has been 
carried out for the requisite period, there will 
be no difficulty in inducing them to flower if at 
once placed in a warm house and well supplied 
with water at the roots. If the drainage be free 
and open, and the soil in the same condition, 
there need be no fear of over-watering them. 
Eucharis have a special liking for being watered 
overhead as well as at tho roots; and, therefore, 
if the atmosphere in which they are placed be 
at all dry they should be frequently syringed, 
always using clear warm water for the purpose. 
Any that have ceased blooming, and have be¬ 
come thick and crowded with bulbs, should be 
shaken out and divided, and the small and 
medium-sized plants laid aside to gTow on by 
themselves, while the largest and best should be 
potted in large pots, putting from twelve to 
eighteen bulbs in each, according to the sizes 
used. 

Greenhouse Plants.— All soft-wooded 
greenhouse plants are now liable to damp ; the 
atmosphere of the house, therefore, which they 
occupy must be kept as dry as possible, and well 
veutilated. In wet weather a little fire-heat, 
with ventilation at the same time, may also be 
used. Pick off every damping leaf or portion of 
leaf ; and should a shoot be damped through, 
cut it off under the diseased spot, and rub tho 
incision with powdered charcoal. Allow nofallen 
leaves to remain lying about the house, as they 
are sure to generate damp, and will certainly 
communicate it to any plant coming in contact 
with them. 

Heliotropes that have been kept in pots 
during the summer for early blooming should 
now be placed on shelves close up to the glass, 
so that they may receive all the sun and light 
possible, or be put in a dry, warm pit, where 
they can enjoy the same advantages. For late 
blooming, plants taken up from the flower gar¬ 
den, cut back, and potted in small pots, and 
afterwards placed in a warm house to grow them 
on again, make fine plants by March or April, 
when they are most useful for cuttingor window 
decoration, for either of which purpose they are 
always highly prized. 

Mignonette that has been grown in pots 
for flowering through the winter, and also that 
which was sown later to come in during the 
spring, and which has been placed in the open 
air will now need protection. As it is no longer 
safe from frost out-of-doors, it should 1-e re¬ 
moved to frames, where it will be secure for 
some weeks to come, as we have not usually 
more frost before Christmas than can lie kept out 
with an ordinary covering of mats. For all such 
purposes the frames should stand on a good bed 
of ashes, in as dry a condition as can be had, 
which will tend in some measure to counteract 
the effects of the damp state of the atmosphere 
from which we generally suffer in the lait 
months of the year. Place the frames in the 
lightest situation available, and let the plants 
stand on inverted pots sufficiently large to raise 
tho tops close up to the glass, by which means 
they will be in a position to admit of a free cir¬ 
culation of air amongst them as well as to re¬ 
ceive all the light possible. Take the sashes 
comptetely off during the whole of each day when 
there is no rain, and tilt them back and front 
when it is wet, the object being to keep the 
growth now made as stout and compact as pos¬ 
sible, upon which in a great measure wall depend 
the quantity and quality of the flowers which 
the plants will produce. There is a double ad¬ 
vantage in keeping Mignonette in frames through 
the autumn as late as it can lie done without 
suffering from cold or damp, inasmuch as treated 
in that way it is less liable to get drawn up 
weakly than in a greenhouse, and it prevents 
houses from getting. so much crowded as they 
otherwise would be. Do not over-water; at 
the same time the plants must not be allowed 
to get over-dry ; give liquid manure with a little 
soot in it every other time water is required; 
the soot will give a deep green colour to the 
leaves in place of the yellow, sickly hue so often 
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seen in the case of Mignonette grown in j>ots. 
a bove all avoid having too many plants in a 
|K»t, or a weakly condition, with little flower, is 
certain to be the result; two, or at most three, 
ar i enough for a 6-in. pot. 

Pelargoniums, Oaloeolarias, and 
Verbenas. —Where it is not intended to pre¬ 
serve the plants, they may be allowed to retain 
their position in the beds as long as they remain 
attractive. Some ot the winter and spring 
flowering bedding plants, such as Aubrietias 
and the Forget-me-nots, which are already show¬ 
ing flower, will be in proper condition to take 
the place of the summer bedders as soon as the 
latter are removed. All bedding plants intended 
to be preserved should now bo in a place of 
safety, and will, together with rooted and par¬ 
tially-rooted cuttings, require to be frequently 
attended to in the way of removing all decayed 
leaves. Water should be given sparingly at pre¬ 
sent, as about this time damp is more to be 
dreaded than frost: A glass roof will, probably 
for some time to come, be sufficient protection 
against frost, and during fine days abundance 
of air should be given to ward off damp. Most 
of the many varieties of Fuchsias form very 
ornamental and permanent flower beds, more 
particularly those with white corallas. When 
planted out in the open air they may generally 
be left out like ordinary hardy herbaceous plants, 
or during very severe winters the surface of the 
beds containing them may be mulched with a 
slight covering of cinder ashes, old tan, or saw¬ 
dust. The Cineraria maritima is also an exceed¬ 
ingly useful hardy bedding plant; as a white or 
silvcr-foliaged marginal plant it is, perhaps, 
unsurpassed, and will last for any number of 
years ; indeed, the older the plants, the more 
white the foliage becomes. It requires no pro¬ 
tection during ordinary winters, but should not 
be cut down until about the beginning of May, 
when it will be found to be breaking close to the 
surface of the soil; after being cut clo^e down 
it will immediately break into growth and be¬ 
come at once effective. 

Fruit. 

At this season it is advisable, though the 
practice is not universally adopted, to loosen 
or unnail Peach and Nectarine trees from the 
walls ; the theory, which is no doubt a correct 
one, being that such a proceeding assists in keep¬ 
ing the buds longer in a dormant state, thus re¬ 
tarding growth in the spring, as, of course, the 
later the trees are in flowering the greater is the 
probability of their having favourable weather. 
Our spring season is so treacherous, and the 
fruit crop depends so much on the character 
of the weather when the trees are in flower, 
that any method that will successfully retard 
the blooming period is worth adopting, regard¬ 
less of labour. When unnailing, see that the 
main branches are securely fastened to prevent 
wind-rocking or wind-waving. 

Vegetables. 

Cauliflowers and Broccoli.— One of 
the best vegetables for this time of the year is 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauliflower. In this 
variety the leaves do not turn inwards to protect 
the heads in the least; on the contrary, they 
leave them fully exposed to the weather ; but it 
is very easy to supply this want by drawing the 
leaves together and tying them round with a 
piece of bast. This should be done when the 
plants are dry, and as soon as the heads begin 
to form. They should not be tied so tightly 
as to injure the leaves or exclude air and light, 
otherwise they become blanched and decay. 
% using the means just recorded, the heads 
will escape uninjured from the effects of 8" or 
10 of frost. Later in the autumn, when an 
open shed, in which there is a fair amount of 
light and air, is to spare, some ordinary so 1 
nmy be put into it and a number of plants, 
the heads of which have attained a usable size, 
ma y be placed in the soil, but not too thickly, 
or the leaves will turn yellow and injure the 
heads. If this be done in succession as the 
plants form heads, there will be in hand a 
supply of Cauliflowers to fall back upon should 
severe weather set in early. Frames or pits 
' uo °f course better than a shed in which to 
hcep them, but these are generally required 
»r other purposes. The practice of taking up 
-auli(lower or Broccoli in autumn when nearly 
. l° r u se, and hanging them head downwards 
m a ®hed or other building, is not good, for, 


although they will keep for a time in that way, 
they get tough and inferior compared with such 
as have had their roots in moist soil. The later 
crops of Broccoli that are intended to come in 
during winter and spring should at once be laid 
as previously directed, in order to prepare them 
for enduring severe frost. 

Turnips.— Late crops of Turnips should be 
gone over and handweeded, as Chickweed, 
Groundsel, and other annuals will continue to 
grow and seed if not checked. It is now of 
little use to hoe such weeds up and leave them, 
as they take fresh root directly through the in¬ 
sufficiency of sun-heat to kill them. Late-sown 
Turnips have grown very fast, the wet has also 
had the effect of causing the tops to grow larger 
than usual, and if at all crowded, these will 
interfere with the roots increasing in size as 
they ought to do; as they will yet grow consi¬ 
derably if space be allowed them, more should 
be thinned out. 

Carrots. —Autumn-sown Carrots, to stand 
the winter for spring use, should also be kept 
clear of weeds, and thinned out sufficiently to 
allow them room to grow ; as they will be used 
whilst small, 4 in. or 5 in. apart in the rows 
will be sufficient. 

Onions. —Autumn-sown Onions may now be 
planted, and should be lifted with a trowel or 
small fork, so as to preserve all the roots unhurt, 
and this cannot be accomplished if they are 
pulled up. They ought to be planted with a 
dibber, in rows 14 in. apart, a distance of 3 in. 
l>eing left between the plants in the rows ; 
this will allow for losses in the winter, but, 
sh mid all live, they can be thinned out in the 
spring, so as to leave them 9 in. asunder. Care 
should he taken not to put them in too deep ; 
the roots and the base of the plants should be 
just covered, so tha^ they may be held in an 
upright position. If the weather be dry give 
them a moderate watering at the time of plant¬ 
ing. These transplanted Onions are less liable 
to ^injury in a severe winter than those that 
are permitted to remain where they were sown; 
they also often make finer bulbs. They are 
much esteemed for cooking purposes, on ac¬ 
count of their mild flavour, and the larger they 
are grown the better they are in this respect ; 
consequently, a good piece of ground should bo 
selected, which must be deeply dug and well 
broken, plenty of manure being added. All 
those operations should, so far as possible, be 
carried out when the soil is dry, for treading 
upon it when in a wet state does much in¬ 
jury. 

Spinach. —Thin out winter Spinach ; if the 
thinnings cannot be used as fast as the crops 
require more space, the plants that are drawn 
out should be consigned to the rubbish heap, as 
overcrowding thus late in the season will pre¬ 
vent those that arc to remain attaining a con¬ 
dition to enable them to survive severe wea¬ 
ther. 

Celery. —The late crops of Celery should 
now have the earthing-up process completed, 
drawing the soil well up to the leaves, so as to 
form at top a sharp ridge, by which means 
water will be thrown off. In damp situations 
it is no uncommon occurrence during wet wea¬ 
ther to see water standing in the spaces be¬ 
tween the rows ; means should always be taken 
to admit of its running off, otherwise it is almost 
certain to cause the crop to rot. 

Late Potatoes have suffered from disease, 
and should be carefully looked over two or three 
times in the course of a few weeks, so as to re¬ 
move those that are affected. 


We Give It Up!— Wc really do not understand it. 
It is quite beyond our powers of guessing, why people 
should do so. Hero is u Strawberry grower who sends a 
carefully written letter, the “hand” being neater and 
plainer than often comes to us. He tolls us his method 
of culture, and complains that for three or four years he 
has had poor crops, and says : “ Now being the time to 
plant, I would like to know what yon think is the trouble 
anti how to remedy it ."—We could have answered these 
questions at once on a postal card ; “ now being the time 
of planting,” he wants his answer “now’’—but he merely 
signs his letter “ A. W. L.” ! Another is in want of a 
book of recipes, he gives us in full his idea of the kind 
of book he wants, and finishes bis letter l>v “ J. H., City.” 
While an answer to this, being purely personal, would he 
out of place in our coloumns, wo would lmvo willingly 
sent it by mail—but “J. H. City.” is scarcely definite 
enough. We, American Agriculturist,, have repeated it 
so often that it should be understood, that letters or 
postal cards without full names, merely represents time 
and trouble lost by the sender. 


B E.E 8. 

The somewhat dull heavy autumn, with its days 
of short intermittent sunshine, renders feeding 
Bees still necessary, as the insects can get but 
little honey. Even their great late summer 
resource, the Heather, is not of much value to 
them this year, as it, like all other flowers, has 
largely suffered from the season. The great 
effort of Bee-keepers must be centered in keeping 
the Bees alive, and seeing that they have a suf¬ 
ficiency of honey stored to enable them to live 
out the winter. Being also somewhat reduced 
in numbers as well as short of food, they will 
need additional protection, and this should bo 
given early, as although tho middle portion of 
the days may be warm the nights are long, 
cold, and foggy. If stocks in ordinary straw 
skeps with floorboard do not weigh from 18 lb. 
to 201b., they ought to be fed up to that weight. 
A soft intermittent winter of sometimes frost 
and sometimes warmth is a difficult time for 
Bees, as the frequent changes of temperature 
incites them to life and to feed. In addition to 
the required cover for the ensuring of w’armtb, 
there should be ample protection from rain, and 
if there is no proper Bee-house, a wooden roof 
might well be fixed over the hives to keep all 
rain from falling upon them, and specially to 
j exclude snow. If this latter be allowed to en- 
crust itself about the entrance to the hive, it 
may thaw and thus flood the floor with moisture, 
which would be fatal to the Bees at such a cold 
season. A. D. 


HOME PETS. 


THE KING AND QUEEN PARROT. 

(PSITTACUS SCAPULATTTS.) 

This variety is also well known as the King 
Lory. It is one of the larger Parrakeets which 
I have mentioned as suitable to live with the 
Pennants, Rosellas, C’arolinas, &c., and tho 
great beauty of its plumage makes it an orna¬ 
ment for the finest outdoor aviary. The only 
drawback is that its price is rather high, and 
therefore it is not so frequently seen in an aviary 
as I should wish it to be. However, any 
amateur who may purchase a pair will, no doubt, 
find it remunerative, as it breeds freely in an 
aviary, and the sexes are very easily distin¬ 
guished, as the hen is very differently marked 
and shaded to its mate. No fear, therefore, 
need be entertained of not getting a genuine 
pair. Scapulatus is somewhat larger than the 
Pennant Parrakeet. The entire front is a very 
brilliant red, the back being a bright green, the 
tail a very dark blue ; the head of the male is 
red, whilst that of the hen is green. 

The time of nesting is about the same a3 Can¬ 
aries ; that is about April, if the weather is at 
all fair and temperate. The hatching takes 
about twenty days, perhaps a little more, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. This variety, along with 
others of the larger kind, are a long time get¬ 
ting to maturity ; not putting on their best 
clothes until after the second moult, by which 
time they set up establishments of their own, 
and those that you rear will make excellent 
parents when their turn comes, as the fact of 
their being born in tho aviary will conduce to 
their healthiness and hardiness. The same seeds 
as for the other Parrakeets enumerated before, 
that is, Maize, Hemp, Canary ; Maize (in their 
wild state) is their favourite food. 

Sop must be regularly given, and also Nuts 
and fruits, which, if they are in an aviary, they 
would naturally share with the other inmates. 
The “King” is very fond of bathing, as are 
many of the Parrot tribe. A. d’A. 


Treatment of Canaries — A friend has promised 
to give mo a very valuable canary; I am unacquainted 
with the treatment of birds. Will anyone oblige me with 
a few necessary hints ?— Earue Yorkk. 

Parrots Plucking? Out their Feathers.— As 
parrots and their management undoubtedly interest a 
goodly number of your readers, may I venture to ask 
another question relating thereto? Under the above 
head some of your readers have already kindly answered 
a question for me. My parrot, although she has recovered 
from the effects of plucking out her feathers to some 
extent, is not yet herself. She has very little to say. 
never goes into her ring, sits on her perch with her head 
drooping considerably below her feet, and cannot turn 
round on her perch without the aid of her beak, there 
being apparently something the matter with one of her 
feet. Is it old age? She lias been In the family f -r 
about twenty years, but how old she was when she '..line 
I do not know.— W. Hewks. 
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Stephanotis floribunda in Fruit.— 
The flowers of the Stephanotis are great 
favourites with bouquet makersin CoventGarden. 
Their pure whito colour and their elegant form 
seem to have rendered them specially desirable 
for floral decorative purposes at weddings ; and 
as a chief feature in button-hole bouquets they 
have become indispensable; while in wreaths and 
massive hand-bouquets for such occasions they 
seem to have partially displaced Orange-blos¬ 
soms themselves. Though so well known as a 
. cut flower, some of our readers may know little 
of tho entire plant, and may be glad to learn 
from our engraving something of its appearance 
when in fruit. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


633.— Planting Rose Trees.— If the soil 
is of a heavy nature leaf-mould will be bene¬ 
ficial, applied at the rate of a barrowful to about 
a dozen trees. The natural soil of the Rose is a 
rather strong, somewhat heavy, but fibrous loam. 
The grower must therefore be guided in his 
operations by the nature of the soil which he 
has to work. When too heavy it must be 
lightened bv adding to it some fibrous compost; 
but when already of a light, fibrous description 
it should receive an admixture of loam, or marl, or 
any kind of soil which may tend to solidify it 
and render it more impervious to the dessicating 
influence of the summer’s sun. About a fort¬ 
night before planting dig out the holes for each 
tree, and mix with each heap of soil the manure 
and compost considered necessary. Turn the 
heaps over several times, and then plant 
the trees, making the soil solid and firm 
around the roots, for the Rose seldom lasts in 
good condition where, through the soil being 
open and porous, the roots are exposed to sudden 
fluctuations of temperature. Cocoa fibre will 
suffice to protect the roots, and the heads of the 
tender kinds may be enveloped in a piece of mat, 
or the branches, being tied up closely, a few 
boughs may be hung around them. A slight 
protection will preserve them against the effects 
of a severe winter.—J. C. B. 

660.—Ooooa-nut Fibre as Manure.— 
Cocoa-nut fibre is of no value as a maun re agent. 
It is commonly supposed that when mixed with 
soil for potting it helps to render it free aud 
porous ; out many good growers are now of 
opinion that it exercises a contrary effect, and 
have discontinued its use. A large grower 
recently informed me that he had employed it 
upon land of a tenacious character, but would 
never again do so, as the fibre remained for 
years in an inert state, appearing to render 
the soil sour and close, and breeding a vast 
quantity of fungus. This entirely accords with 
my own experience, as I have found that it is 
a dangerous practioe to mix with tho top spit 
vegetable matter of any kind which may be slow 
of decomposition. No vegetable matter that I 
am acquainted with decomposes so slowly as 
Cocoa-nut fibre ; indeed, it appears almost im¬ 
possible to thoroughly rot it. For a clayey soil 
I would advise the application of an annual 
dressing of wood ashes, leaf-mould, or decom¬ 
posed matter of any kind. A good gardener 
m this district is now drossing his stiff land 
with two-thirds manure and one-third river-sand, 
well mixing them before using. Road scrapings 
are also excellent for tho purpose.—J. C. B. 

718.—How to Grow Coleus.— One of 
the main points in Coleus culture is to sow the 
seed or strike the cuttings early in the season, 
so that the plants may be in full growth by the 
commencement of the summer. The easiest 
way for an amateur who has not the convenience 
of a stove or propagating house would be to 
make a mild hotbed about the middle of March. 
A single load of stable manure would suffice for 
the purpose, placing on it a small hand light of 
some description. Here the seed would germinate 
freely, or cuttings might be struck successfully. 
The best method of propagating the Coleus is 
by means of cuttings ; they strike very easily, 
and make specimens in less time than seedlings. 
Those who mako a point of growing Coleus for 
rammer decoration save a few of the best plants, 
keeping them during the winter in a warm house. 
Where this can be accomplished it is by far the 
best method, otherwise seed must be relied on. 
•Sow the seed in a compost of sandy leaf mould and 
Jqi.ti, cover it lightly, and cover the pot with a 


piece of glass until germination takes place. 
When the seedlings are large enough to handle, 
pot them off into small pots, shifting them when 
well established into larger receptacles, employ¬ 
ing a compost of leaf mould, loam, and rotten 
manure. During the earlier stages of growth 
ventilate carefully, not exposing the tender 
seedlings to sudden chills or cold currents of air, 
but always admitting a little air on favourable 
occasions. Be sarefulalso never to employ water 
either for watering or sprinkling which is not of 
the temperature of the frame. The Coleus is a 
very free growing plant, but if once checked 
seldom starts again freely into growth. By the 
month of June the heat of the manure will have 
declined. It will not need renewal, as by 
economising the sun’s rays by shutting up early 
and covering the frame, the plants will continue 
to make progress, and may by July be shifted 
into 4£-in. pots, and be placed in the greenhouse. 
—J. C. B. 

700. -Liliums Failing.— Either the bulbs have not 
properly matured or root action during the growing sea¬ 
son has been defective. Both causes may have so in¬ 
fluenced the growth as to render the blooms imperfect 
We would counsel a change of soil, say, one-third loam, 
one-third fibrous peat, and one-third leaf-mould, silver 
send, and crushed charcoal or powdered brick. Fill the 
pots up to about 1} in. of the rim, so as to allow of a 
liberal top-dressing of rotten manure during the growing 
season. The compost recommended will induce the pro¬ 
duction of a mass of healthy fibres, and if the plants are 
w ell attended to during tho growing season, good flowers 
will in all probability be produced. When the plants 
have finished flowering they should be so place! that 
they get the full benefit of sun and air, aua should be 
watered when dry until the foliage dies off. It is a great 
mistake to suddenly withhold water after flowering, as 
the bulbs in that case cannot mature and a weakly 
growth and imperfect flowers must be the result.— 

701. — How to Make a Fern Tray —Get a box of 
the size required, which may be bought at the oilman’s 
or grocers; on the bottom of this nail four pieces of 
wood to serve as feet. To line it, supposing the box to 
be 18 in. by 8 in. and 8 in. deep, a piece of zinc 31 in. by 
24 in. is required. Mark out the size of the inside of the 
box on this and continue the lines to the edge. This 
leaves a square piece at each corner to be cut out; the 
sides then turned up it will fit the box. This lining must 
be soldered at the edges to make it water tight. The 
lining can be made by a zinc worker for about 2s. The 
box should now be covered with Virgin Cork fastened 
with wire and French nails. I forgot to state that a 
small tap to let off the surplus water should be soldered 
at or near the bottom. The cost of the above will be, 
box 3d., zinc 10d., solder and naiU 2d., Virgin Cork Is., 
wire and small tapOd.. In all 3a.— Thankful. 

683.- Flowering Gloire de Dijon Rose. -We 
doubt if any success would attend the attempt to bring 
the Gloire de Dijon Into flower in the winter. This Rose 
will produce flowers during the late autumn and early 
winter months, but the plant which bears them must be 
established and the buds should be formed by this time. 
If the wood is allowed to mature and the plant taken 
up by December, potted and placed in a cool situation 
until February, it may then be introduced into the dwel¬ 
ling, and will flower in the course of the spring.—C. B. 

712. —Cement for Fountains.— Portland cement 
is the best kind for the purpose. Mix it in the proportion 
of one-fourth cement to three-fourths river sand, and put 
on three coats, taking special care that one coat is per¬ 
fectly dry before putting on another. The sand employed 
should be of a coarse description; the larger the grit, the 
stronger will the work be.—C. 

713. — Wintering Fever Gum Trees —The Gum 
trees should now be placed either in a greenhouse or 
frame, where they may be protected from severe weather. 
An ordinary cold frame will suffice, as this plant will bear 
a considerable amount of freezing without injury. The 
only care necessary is to ventilate freely on all favourable 
occasions, and water when dry. If placed in a green¬ 
house, tho treatment generally accorded to a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of plants will also suit them.—J. C. 

coo.— Treatment of the Coleus Cuttings.— If 
Coleus cuttings are put in now It must be in a warm 
place otherwise they will not strike. It is safest to have 
a few plants kept in pots during the summer, and those 
will stand the winter in a greenhouse tetter than plants 
lifted from the open ground, or late-struck cuttings. A 
warm frame or house is necessary all through the winter 
to keep the Coleus plants alive; certainly not less than a 
temperature of 45’.—A. D. 

701.— Zinnias Rotting Off.— The damping off of 
Zinnia blooms is incidental to the season, and the same 
feature is specially marked in Asters. The moisture is 
gathered in the mass of petals, and it settles about tho 
calyx of the flower which it decays, and this affects and 
rots the stem, under the conditions of the season, the 
absence of warm sunshine, and the excessive moisture 
either of rain or fog—A. 

708.— The Black Lily (Lilium kamtschatcense).—It 
is somewhat out of season for Lillums, except candid uni, 
the evergreen kind, to be starting into growth ; but the 
best thing to do is to pick out a quantity of the top soil 
in the pot around the roots, and fill up with some good 
rich loam and rotten manure and sand. Tho top dressing 
may induce new roots from the base of the stem that is 
thrown up to produce flower, and thus give new,life and 
stimulus to it.—D. 

693 —Growing Fuchsias for the Open Air - 
Fuchsias should be cut In early in the spring *just before 
the plants push into growth. To cut them back early in 
the winter is to leave a lot of wounds exposed to the 
cold, and the branches die in consequence. If the plant* 
cannot be treated as advised, the scragginesa must be 


borne with. Some young plants should be grown on ea h 
year, and thus the old plants could soon be dispensed with. 
The young plants should be occasionally pinched as they 
are growing to keep them neat in shape and thick in 
growth.— A. D. 

699.— Bulbs for Winter Window Gardening — 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Scillas, Jor. 
quils. Narcissus, and Triteleia uniflora may be grown in 
pots. Soil should be loam mixed with some well-rotted 
manure and white sand. Potted now, Hyacinths and Nar¬ 
cissus singly, Tulips in threes, and Crocuses and other 
small bulbs in sixes, in pots 7 in. across the top. Plant 
at once and keep the pots plunged in Cocoa fibre refuse 
until the crowns push up ; then put them in a window or 
greenhouse to flower. Water carefully as the soil may- 
need. 

689. —Propagating Begonias and Fuchsias 
in Windows —Begonias require an equable averagi 
warmth and can hardly be expected to grow during the 
winter in a window. Most of the more beautiful bloom¬ 
ing kinds are tuberous-rooted, and die off in the winter 
to come up again in the spring ; some of the hardier of 
these make capital summer window plants. The best 
way is to try as proposed; tho experiment will give In¬ 
terest if not success. Fuchsia cuttiags may be put in 
now under an inverted glass in soil composed of fine loam, 
leaf-soil, and silver sand. Sharp, clean sand is indispen¬ 
sable, otherwise the soil will get so hard that the cut¬ 
tings will be unable to make root. 

695. -Plants for Rooms in Winter —A few neat 
ornamental evergreens, such os the smaller Arlx>r-vita». 
Cupressus, &c., Maiden-hair Fern, Zonal Pelargoniums. 
Cyclamens, Chinese Primulas, Cvtisus, Dcutzias, Dielytra 
spectabilis, Chrysanthemums, <sc. ; most of these are 
moderately hardv, and will live in the temperature of a 
sitting-room. The effects of the gas will be felt more or 
less, just as the ventilation is good or bad. 

707.— Veronicas in Pots.— Veronicas, like many 
other plants, have doubtless suffered from lack of 
warmth and sunshine to ripen their Bummer growth, and 
thus the lack of flowers. The warmth now afforded them 
in the greenhouse may facilitate this, and perhaps pro¬ 
duce bloom at Christmas, than which nothing can be more 
desirable. Potting them into large pots in tho summer 
would doubtless induce unusually robust growth.—A. D. 

709 — Green Fly on Window Plante.— Smoking 
is the best remedy for green fly on window plants, and 
the simplest plan is to have either a close-made box under 
which to place the plants, or to have a light framework 
of wood, over which to drop some close-fitting cover. A 
box, however, is best, under which place the affected 
plants, just as there is room for them, and having made 
some tinder in a pot drop in a little Tobacco or well-torn- 
up Tobacco paper, and put it under the box. keeping it 
close for half-on-hour, at the expiration of wnich time it 
may be taken for granted tkat all the blight is dead. Re- 

K at until all the plants have teen so treated. Let this 
done in the open air.—A. 

711.— Edgings for Beds —The common dwarf 
Thrift makes a very pretty neat edging, and is in the 
summer, when in bloom, truly beautiful. It should te 
planted at once, the old plants pulled well to pieces, 
planting only single crowns. The edging should be lifted 
and replanted every three or four years. The green Wire 
Grass (Festuca viridis) makes also a capital permanent 
edging, aud is never stiff and formal, yet always tidy; 
this needs trimming about once in the year. This also 
may be planted at once, in the same way as advised for 
Thrift The woolly Woundwort (Stachys lanata) will also 
make a very good permanent edging, and the flower-stems 
should be kept pinched out ; this is also very hardy,— 


612 — To Improve a Lawn. —In March next scarify 
the bare patches with a sharp-toothed iron rake. Apply 
a rich top-dressing of fine soil all over the lawn, and sow 
fine Grass seeds thickly, rakiug them well in, aud rolling 
the surface smooth and even. Obtain the seeds from a 
good source, and sow thickly. If the Grass needs more 
encouragement apply soot, or any artificial manure that 
contains a good deal of ammonia. There has been so 
much mowing this season; the Grass needs extra sup¬ 
port.-H. 

681. -Grapes Cracking. -Where cracking takes 
place in a well-ventilated home, the cause is certainly a 
wet border. Some kinds, such as Madrcsfleld Court, are 
more subject to cracking than others, and require careful 
management when ripening. Where cracking is appre¬ 
hended covor the bonier outside with a waterproof cover¬ 
ing to throw off heavy rains. If this does not have the 
desired effect, cut a notch in the branches carrying 
bunches of Grapes, Just below tho bunch, nearly half 
through the branch. In all cases where Grapes are ripen¬ 
ing. the ventilntiou should be ample both night and day ; 
and those kinds of Gfapes liable to cracking should have 
their roots confined to inside borders.—E. 

682. — Rost and Branch Pruning of Fruit 
Trees— The shobts should have teen cut back in sum¬ 
mer before they had attained their present development 
It Is effort wasted to permit trees to make wood to be 
cut off in winter to any great extent; besides it disor¬ 
ganises the system of the tree, throws everything oaf 
of gear, and makes root pruning a necessity. The top of 
a tree can easily bo got at, and its projier management 
gives the cultivator as good a command over the rtxii 
as if he could reach them. In addition, if mulching is 
employed to keep the roots near the surface, there will 
be plenty of fruit.—E. H. 

684 — Solution of Copper for Sprinkling 
Vines.— I do not quite understand tho object of th.- 
question ; but as sulphate of copper is commonly used as 
a dressing for destroying fungus in seed Wheat, I pre¬ 
sume it is intended to use it for the destruction of mil¬ 
dew on Vines. To dress a quarter (8 bushels) of set l 
Wheat requires 1 lb. of sulphate of copper mixed with 
8 quarts of water; but this solution would be too strong 
for application to green leaves or fruit, although it would 
not injure Vines when at rest. If used at all on growing 
plants, it should he done experimentally and on a very 
small Beale at first—H. 

686.— Culture of Anemones, dec.— In all cases 
ordinary border soil and a moderately warm position 
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should do for the plant* named. The Anemone* need 
• areful attention through the winter, as they lose their 
leafage and are in danger of getting dug up or destroyed. 
A little fine ash or Cocoa fibre refuse placed over the 
roots will well mark their places.—D. 

687. — Pruning 1 Neglected Green Gage 
Plums — 1 The Green Gage Plum tree may be pruned a* 
soon as the leaves fall. If the tree has many long spurs, 
do not cut them all off at once ; letter spread their re¬ 
moval over several yenrs, or the prospect of a fruit crop 
inny be destroyed. But if only a few are cut off each 
year until the tree has been put into form again, no loss 
of crop will ensue.—H. 

♦W8.— French Palmette Pears. -On wet, heavy, 
cold soils the (juince stock is best for I'ears ; but. even 
here, all kinds will not do equally well, so that some 
knowledge how particular varieties succeed in different 
districts Is desirable. The Quince, being a surface-rooting 
stock, the roots should be fed from the surface by mulch¬ 
ings of manure. There is, I think, some confusion In the 
term Paradise stock ; but any respectable nurseryman 
can procure Apples on the French Paradise. Consult the 
catalogues of the leading fruit growers and compare 
prices.—K 

cui. -Converting Bones into Manure —Place 
the bones in an cartheru vessel, and to every pound of 
lames add i lb. of sulphuric acid, and the same quantity 
of water. Stir the mixture occasionally for three or four 
days. It may be used In a liquid form or mixed with dry 
peat, charcoal dust, or some other absorbent, and used 
in a powdered condition, and be lightly forked In around 
the plants. The sulphuric acid must be used with great 
care; as it destroys almost everything it touches, except 
glass or earthenware. —H. 

flw —Fruit and Flowers for a 6 ft long and 
7 ft high Wall. - The space Is too limited to produce 
much. A Gloire de Dijon ltote would do well in such a 
position and produce a great many beautiful Roses. An 
Apricot, a Peach, or a l’eor tree will also do well, as 
would any other kind of fruit tree. Among flowering 
plsnts any of the newer forms of Clematis will thrive, 
arid if evergreens are planted there Is the Herberts Dar¬ 
win! makes an excellent wall plant. And If fine foliage 
In summer anil sweet scented flowers In winter will 
satisfy, plant the Chinn man thus fragrans, hut the flowers 
are produced on the bare shoots without foliage, and 
this may be an objection if the wall is required to be hid. 

090 Daisies on Lawns— Wood ashes, by encour¬ 
aging the grow th of white Clover and the finer Grasses, 
it a good dreasing to apply at the rate of a bushel to the 
square rod, and as the Grass becomes thicker the weeds 
disappear, or. at least, are not so prominent. Watson's 
lawn saud may be usefully employed. In hand-picking 
take care the crowns and thick roots are extracted. 

697 -Treatment of Old Seakale Plants— It is 
ton late to do much with the old Seakale plants this 
season, but in the spring, after the produce has been cut, 
dig up all the roots, cut them Into pieces about 4 in. long, 
and plant them in rows 18 in. apart and 12 in. from 
plant to plant. Keep the thick end of the set upper¬ 
most, ami cover it about an inch with soil; plant with a 
dibble on well prepared land. Another way is to plant 
In patches, three sets in a patch, to be covered with pots 
for blanching the Kale. Seakale plantations require 
renewing occasionally. — K. 

6%. —Apples and Figs from Cuttings. -The 
Burr Knot (or Burr Apple), an Apple well known in 
Yorkshire ; all the Codlius, and, in fact, any Apple tree 
that lias an haldt of forming rough, hardened excres¬ 
cences round their branches where the spurs spring from, 
will easily strike roots at such places, when planted 
final)- in a cool, moist border. When the leaves fall is 
the proper time to take the cuttings off; rather large 
pieces umy be used. The Fig in all its varieties will 
easily strike from cuttings of ripened wood from 6 in. to 
1 ft. long, buried in the soil two-thirds of their length 
and made firm. -K. 11. 

702. -How to Kill Green Fly —Killing the Green 
aphis should be simple euongh, as that is the experience 
of all gardeners. Our plan when we find it in a green¬ 
house is to get a shallow iron nan, burn into it some linen 
or cotton rags to make tinder; have enough Tobacco 
paper to hand, pull it well to pieces, and lay It over the 
tinder lightly ; then place the pan in the centre of the 
boose, which should be well closed, and leave it for an 
hour. At tho end of that time not an aphis is found 
alive — A. D. 

7oa— Beat Kinds of Fruit Trees for the 
South —Two dessert Apples : Cox’s Grunge Pippin, 
Scarlet Nonparitd ; It an early kind Is wanted plant Irish 
Peach Instead of the last named. Two Pears: Marie Louise, 
Winter Nelis; if an early kind is required plant Williams' 
Bon Chrttieu. One Plum : Kirke's. One Peach : Royal 
George. The Peach in our climate should have a wall, 
u does not succeed on espaliers. If the soil is natur¬ 
ally good for fruit growing, i.e., a good sound loain on a 
somewhat heavier subsoil, or on sand or gravel, If the 
npper stratum is of good thickness, little or no prepara¬ 
tion will be reqHired beyond trenching it; the roots 
should be kept near the surface by mulchings of manure. 
ThU Is the only sound way of feeding the fruit, as well 
as ensuring a crop. — H. 

705 — How to Improve Lawns. — There is no 
better dressing for exhausted lawns than soot and wood 
**he«, which inny bo applied now, and again in soring. 
It is not easily to over-do it. The mowing machiue should 
be put away, and the roller used only till the end of next 
A pril. If there are baro j/oces, top-dress in February 
^•th fine rich soil, and sow line Grass seeds. By making 
known your wants to any respectable seedsman the 
n «ht quantities and kiuds will be sent. — E II. 

a ^.rWater Sediment as Manure -It is most 
noubtful whether sediment from boilers possess any 
manurlal value ; still the best way to test its value is to 
it moderately upon some plants in various ways. No 
doubt it will be found to lie largely impregnated with 
juiphate of iron, which would be auvthing but acceptable 
J^pUnt Hfe ; still try It, that is the' best way to test Its 

bJ. 15 Amoving Rhubarb and Fruit Trees.— 

ucuiove the Gooseberry aud Currant trees as soou as the 


leaves fall, but leave the Rhubarb till March. In pruning 
Gooseberries open out the centre by cutting out nil 
branches that cross from side to side. Then cut bock 
those shoots that are too near the ground, and thin out 
the remainder to 4 in. or 6 in. apart, leaving a nice 
straight young shoot its whole length where practicable. 
Gooseberry bushes may he kept In good bearing con¬ 
dition many years by cutting back an old branch ocea 
slonally wherever a young shoot can be had to take its 
i>lac<). To have plenty of fruit plenty of young wood must 
he left. Red and Whlto Currants are treated somewhat 
differently, as after the framework of the bush Is laid the 
young shoots may lie spurred hack. Black Currant* 
should he pruned so as to always have plenty of youug 
wood.—E. II. 

718. — Protecting Grape Vine. - There is no 
necessity to uiat up Grape Vines during winter, os they 
arc perfectly hardy ; but 4 In. or 5 In. thick of half- 
decayed manure placed over tho root* will be beneficial — 


717. - Apricote r Peaches for Walls -6 ft 
is hardly high enough for Apricots, and in that respect 
Beaches would he the most suitable, as their twiggy 
habit of growth makes them better adapted for training 
to low walls. But independently of height of wall, 
there are other considerations that should have some 
influence in coming to a decision. Do Apricots 


tain of some kind over them at night when there is 
likely to be frost. 

767. Potatoes Planted In July.— What shall I 
do with Potatoes planted In July 7 Haulm dead, tuliers 
very small — guKENlK. [Use them os new Potatoes. 
Cover the rows over with a few inches of ashes or leaves 
and dig as required.] 

768. - Pyrethrum aurenm laciniatum. - Is 
this any improvement on the old Golden Feather —Sim. 
[By some it is considered so, others like the old kind 
best 1 

760 -Blue Lobelia for Edffinff -Is Emporor 
William better than Kriuus speciosa7—SIM. [Yes.] 

770.-The Eucalyptus or Fever Gum Tree 
may bo obtained from most Loudon nnrscryraun, but it 
is quite a mistake to suppose it is suited for “ damp 

f daces in our country ; many misleading letter* have 
>een published about it in the daily papers. It Is not a 
hardy tree, and only living in a poor state in our most 
temperate southern districts —Ed.] 

771. Sea-shells for Plants. -IT. It W- Broken 
tea-shells make excellent drainage for pot plants, and if 
crushed very fine would do no harm if mixed with the 
soil. Sea sand used in moderate quantities would bo 
beneficial mixed with potting soiL 



Fruit and Flower of the Clustered Wax-flower (Stephanotis floribumla). 


thrive in the neighbourhood? Ts the climate suitable in 
spring for securing a crop of fruit? The blossoms of 
Peaches will bear more cold than those of Apricots, amt 
the latter generally do best in the maritime counties 
The Moor Park Is still the best Apricot, and Royal 
George, Noblesse, Grosse Mignonne, and Walburtons 
Admirable are good Peaches.—K. li. 

702 — Keeping: Plants in Winter - Veronica.— 
There are so many little stoves for heating small green¬ 
houses that we cannot recommend any particular one. 
If you refer to our back numbers you will find much 
luformation on the subject. Fuchsias, Geraniums , Ac., 
If kept dry at the roots and airy may be kept safely in a 
temperature of 40', and in severe weather 5‘ below that will 
not seriously Injure them. See articles on this subject 
in recent iiuml>ers of Gardening. Calceolarias will 
bear more cold than Geraniums and Fuchsias. 

763 -Keeping: Water Pure —©. IT—Why not 
empty the tub occasionally ? It is sure to get full again 
at this time of the year. 

704— Non-pod ding: of Sweet Peas — //. E. S — 
No doubt the rainy season has prevented the pods set¬ 
ting on Sweet Pens. In many places they have grown 
much taller in this season anu have flowered welt, but 
the pods have not set. 

765 - Wintering Spiraeas —F. A. //.—These ore 
better in a cool house or frame during winter if in pots. 
If they were forced lust spring they will not flower so 
well next year. 

706 Chrysanthemums for 8how.— Beginner. 
If the buds arc of the size you nstne the blooms will lie 
sure to be open in a month's time. We would adviso 
you to put die plants near a sunny wall and draw a cur¬ 


772. -Gas-heating Apparatus-© A. Field.—It 
you have a gas stove with pipes attached, and it does its 
work well we think you cannot do bettor than keep to it. 
Coke would probably be cheaper if a suitable boiler was 
fixed to bum it in, but it would require much more at¬ 
tention than gas. 

773 -Cyclamen Culture.—/?. ©.—Articles on this 
subject were given at pnge 6, No. 1 ; front page of No. 2; 
page 66, No. 5, and iu several other places in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. 

774. -Striking Rose Cuttings — T. II.— Put them 
in at once in sandy soil on a north border ; also see 
articles in recent numbers of Gardening uu the sub¬ 
ject. 

775. The Wax Flower - 0. Jf. 5.—Kindly tell us 
what plant you mean. 

776 -Culture of Orchlds.-A. S. Royton.— An 
article on this subject was given tu No. 8 of Gardening 
Illustrated. 

777 -Miniature Hyacinths — C. L. S. —These 
may be obtained from any of the seedsmen who advertise 
Dutch bulbs In our columns. 

778. — Wintering Geraniums in Rooms.— 
Amateur.—See article on this subject in tho current 
number of Gardening. 

Vines Injured by Fire —Norice—We would ad¬ 
vise you to cut the Vines down nearly to the bottom 
when the leaves have all fallen and the sap has gone 
down. They will then no doubt throw up fresh canes, 
but you will get no fruit next year 

Famt — Oas is injurious to plants If they arc confined 
in a close house or frame. 
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Changing Water In Aquarium.— Roper.— 
Sec Gardening Illustrated, No. 31. 

Worms in Pots.— F. V .—Soo answer to No. 

Names of Plants. -- Flos* — Wo cannot name 
florists’ flowers. Send them to some nurseryman who 
makes a speciality of such plants. — Gohbs. --Siehold's 
Stoneciop (Setluin SielmMi) belonging to the Order Cras- 
sulacex. The lee Plant belongs to the Order Mescmbry- 

acae.- E. Hill.— 1, The Spiked Speedwell (Veronica 

spicata); 2, Che lone obliqua.- F. A. H. —A Chinese 

Primula of some kind ; keep it in the greenhouse near 
the glass, and do not over water it.- Rev. C. C.— To¬ 

bacco plant (Nieotina noctiflora), sometimes grown for 
the flower garden during summer. 

Pears.— A. M.Clapham — 1, Duchess© de AugoulGme, 
October to December ; 3, Seckle, moBt likely, but not 
sure, September to October; 4, Marie Louise, October to 
November; 6, Beurrd Ranee, December to May; 7, Glou 
Morceau, November to December. The others not 
known. 

Questions. 

77?. -Keeping Geraniums through the Win¬ 
ter.— What ft the most effectual mode of preserving old 
Geranium roots through the winter where there la no 
frame or greenhouse? I have some good sorts that 
have been in the flower beds all summer, and, if possi¬ 
ble, I should like to save the old roots.—C. J. W. 

780. — Wintering Lobelias —Without the help o* 
a greenhouse how can I keep Lobelias through the win 
ter; I wish to preserve plants so as to save sowing In 
spring.— 8. C. Quarles. 

781. — Keeping Caterpillars— Is it possible to 
keep these so that they may eventually develop into 
moths? If so, by what means?—a. C. Quarles. 

782 — Propagating Gooseberry and Currant 
Bushes.— when is a good time to put in cuttiugs of 
these? and how should they be treated?—S. C. Quarles. 

783.—Soil for Fruit Trees—I have removed some 
old fruit trees which for years have not borne any fruit, 
and I found the roots stunted and twisted. As I intend 
putting in their places some Belgian Purple and Orleans 
Plums and a couple of Cherry trees, what would be the 
most suitable compost to plant them in, and the requisite 
depth of soil to be prepared ? The trees will be trained 
on a west wall, the soil being of a light loamy character, 
and gravel ft reached at a depth of 4 ft.— Londoner. 

784 — Baltic Turpentine.— Is there such a turpen¬ 
tine as this? If so, where is it to be got, and at what 
price? What I am now using is sold to me for best 
American turps, and it is very bad.—P. M. 

785. — Cutting Privet Hedges.— When is the best 
time to clip Privet hedges ? I have one which has become 
rather thin at the bottom; how could I thicken it ?— 
J. K. W. 

786. —The Blue African Lily (Agapanthua um- 
bellatus).—How and when Bhould seed of this be sown ? 
And how should the young plants be treated ?— J. K. W. 

787. —Winter Treatment of Azaleas.— What is 
the proper treatment for Azaleas at the present time 
mine have been out during the summer. Should they be 
repotted ? If so, in what soil ?—G. I. C. C. 

78a—Fish Dying in Aquarium.—I have a glass 
aquarium about 14 In. in diameter fitted with a fountain, 
which is supplied from the cistern. There is a waste 
pipe, and the shingle is well washed at the bottom. I 
put in a dozen minnows the other night; they were all 
dead in the morning. Gold and silver fish and carp have 
shared the same fate. I have tried it with plants and 
rockwork and without, with the same results.— Sub¬ 
scriber. 

789.—A Carnivorous Slug.— Some few weeks ago 
I discovered in my garden a large slug in the act of de¬ 
vouring a slug of a different sort, and which I have 
since ascertained belongs to the class Testacellac, and 
that it preys upon worms and other slugs. It has a yel¬ 
lowish body speckled with brown, and the shell consists 
of a small horny plate over the tail. I shall be glad 
if any one can tell me if this animal is injurious to the 
roots of plants? if not, it ought to be exempt from the 
raid which is made against all garden slugs and cater¬ 
pillars.—S hepherd’s Bush. 

890. —Wintering Plants in a Cold Frame.— 
I have a large two-light frame In which I propose 
keeping Pelargoniums. Fuchsias, and other kindred 
plants through the winter. I have no artificial heat. 
Will any reader tell me the best way to proceed.— 
Nelson. 

891. —Wood lice—Can any of your readers tell me 
how to get rid of these troublesome insects ? There are 
a great many of them in my conservatory and they do 
much damage, especially to the Ferns.— Sutton. 

792. — Lime for Improving Heavy Soil.— which 
is the best mode of preparing lime to improve a heavy 
soil ? My garden abounds with slugs and grubs, which I 
Bhould like to see destroyed.— H. E. S. 

793. — Plants for Cold Frame.—I have a two-light 
frame ; what plants can be safely kept in it during winter 
without heat? or could I utilise It for vegetables of 
any kind ?-J. W. F. 

794. — Peeonies not Flowering.— I have some 
Pwonies, wnich every’ year give’flne foliage but no flowers. 
They were bought for very good kinds, and were five or 
bIx years old. Con I do anything to make them bloom? 
—J. W. F. 

795 —How to Make a Vegetable Garden.— 
I wish to make my back garden into a useful vegetable 
garden, and will feel obliged If any of your readers can 
advise me how to proceed so as to get the best results. 
One narrow plot facing south, and having an 8-ft. wall at 
its back, is 26 ft. by 0 ft.; the other plot facing the north, 
and also having an 8-ft. wall at its back, is 20 ft. bv 10 ft.; 
this plot gets very little sun. The soil seems in fair con¬ 
dition. — v eoetable. 

790 -Trees for Shelter in Wet Soils.-What 
trees had I better plant for shelter in a Bandy soil with 
water at 3 ft. deep, on the north-west coast of Cheshire, 


whero strong west and south-west winds prevail? Also 
what evergreens are best to plant in sandy soil, exposed 
to high winds? I want to shelter my flower-beds from 
the wind— Theta, lloylake. 

797.—Failure of Bougainvillea glabra. -My 
Bougainvillea glabra during the last few days has 
di coped and the ends of its branches have withered up, 
and its leaves have fallen off as though it had been frost¬ 
bitten. It has been regularly watered aud kept in tein- 

K mature of 60“; can any one say what ft the cause and 
ow I had better treat it ?—H. T. F. 

798.— Wintering Echeverias.— How can Echevc- 
rias be best preserved during severe weather, and will 
they live out-of-doors during our ordinary winters?— 
Subscriber. 

799.—Keeping Plants in Winter.— How can I 
keep window plants, consisting of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,Creeping Jennys,Southernwood,&c., through 
the winter? Will the atmosphere of a kitchen where 
coal aud paraffin oil is bumed be injurious? Or would 
they be better cut down, and consigned to the cellar ?— 
P. R. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Pried Onions.— To fry Onions properly 
they should be cut crosswayB, so as to form un¬ 
divided rings ; flour them well, and fry them in 
plenty of beef dripping for live or six minutes; 
drain, sprinkle with salt, and serve. Fried 
Onions form the proper accompaniment to 
broiled steak and fresh herrings. The Turks 
make a delicious dish by laying a number oi 
poached eggs on a thick bed of fried Oniong. 

Onion Turnover.— This is a Turkish 
dish. Chop six or eight Onions into dice. 
Boil for a few minutes in salt and water. Drain, 
and toss in butter until of a light brown. Beat 
up three or four eggs, and mid them to the 
Onions. Just as they are going to set lay them 
on a piece of puff paste ; pinch the edges together 
as in making an Apple turnover, anu bake to a 
nice colour. The paste must not be too thick. 
A few chopped Mushrooms added before the 
eggs makes a very great improvement. 

Stuffed Onions. —Proceed as in the La^t 


[We shall be greatly obliged to any lady readers who 
will help us with Note* or proved Receipt* in this Depart¬ 
ment.] 

ONION COOKERY. 

The methods of roasting, baking, and boiling 
Onions are almost too simple to need descrip¬ 
tion. Suffice it to say that when baked or 
roasted the flavour of the Onion is much more 
perfect than when boiled or steamed. 

Onion Soup. —Cut a number of Onions 
into dice or very thin slices. Toss them in 
plenty of butter till light brown; moisten them 
well with broth, and let them simmer gently 
for an hour, adding sufficient water from time to 
time. In the meantime fry some Bippets of 
bread to a bright golden colour in plenty of 
butter. Throw them into the soup when done, 
with sufficient salt and pepper, and serve imme¬ 
diately. The yolk of an egg well-beaten, 
thoroughly mixed with twice its bulk of the 
liquor, may also be added to the soup. The 
great Gouffd flours the Onions before they are 
tossed, and other authorities sprinkle grated 
Parmesan cheese on the surface of the soup, or 
it may be handed round for those who like it. 

Onion Sauoe. —Simmer a quantity of 
peeled, blanched, and minced Onions in suffi¬ 
cient good stock to cover them until they are 
done. If you wish to be very particular you 
will use veal or fowl stock, so as to keep the 
sauce perfectly white. For every half-pint of 
stock odd two tablespoon! uls of cream, previously 
mixed wilh a teaspoonful of flour and a pinch of 
pounded sugar. Allow the whole to simmer 
until the sauce becomes pretty thick, taking 
care that it does not burn. Pass the whole 
through a fine sieve and add sufficient fresh 
butter to glaze the top. Soubise sauce may be 
served with almost anything roasted or broiled. 
To be in perfection it must be white and thick. 
Baron Brisse adds pur6e of Haricots to it, but 
this is rank heresy. 

Brown Onion Sauce.— Peel and mince a 
good quantity of Onions. Toss them in the 
frying pan with butter, and a little salt and 
pounded sugar to taste, until they are of a rich 
brown colour. Then set them to simmer gently 
in their own juice with a faggot of sweet herbs, 
taking care that they do not deepen in colour. 
When perfectly tender, take out the faggot and 
add an equal quantity of Spanish sauce, made 
as follows :—Thicken some good beef jjravy 
with a roux made by frying equal quantities of 
flour and butter together until they are of a rich 
brown. Raise the thickened gravy to boiling 
point, and simmer it down gently until it is of 
the consistency of cream. Mix the two well 
together in equal proportions. Pass through the 
sieve and servo with a piece of butter. This 
sauce seems to bo specially adapted for eating 
with roast mutton. With an equal quantity of 
well-boiled Haricots, it forms the famous Sauce 
Bretonne eaten with roast leg of mutton. 

Roberts’ Sauce. —Cut six large Onions 
into dice, dredge them with flour, and toss them 
in butter until they are of a rich brown. Mois¬ 
ten with broth and gently simmer till tender. 
Add salt, pepper, and a spoonful of French 
mustard just before serving. A very good imi¬ 
tation of the French article may be made by 
mixing well-ground mustard with tarragon vine¬ 
gar, but without the addition of any water. 


Perfect Daylight.— Use Chappuis’ Reflectors.— 
69, Fleet Street.-[A dvt.] 


receipt, using good meat or sausage etaffine. 
Place the Onions in a baking-dish which hu 
previously been well buttered. If necessary, 
make a second pile of Onions, separating it 
from the first by well-buttered paper. Pour in 
sufficient stock to half cover the first layer, 
cover the whole with buttered bread, and bake 
till a nice brow’n. Layers of fat bacon covered 
with buttered paper may be substituted for the 
bread crumbs, iu which case the dish changes 
its name from au gratia to au lard. 

In all the above receipts minced fish of various 
kinds may be used, in which case it is well 
to add chopped anchovy, capers, Onions, Pan- 
ley, and pepper and salt to taste. Such a dish 
eats well cold with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
salt sauce. C. W. Qciv. 
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Beautiful Flowers for Winter and 
Spring. 

SUTTON’S - COLLECTIONS OF 
CHOICE FLOWER ROOTS. 

1049 Choice Bulbs iu 

Sutton's «£2 2s. Collection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

Carriage free to any Railway Station or Port in United 
Kingdom. 

514 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £1 Is. Collection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

Carriage Free to any Railway Station in England or Wales. 
S78 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s 10s. 0d. Collection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

264 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s «82 2s. Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 

Carriage free to any Port or Railway Station in United 
Kingdom. 

149 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £1 Is. Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 

Cai riagc Free to any Railway Station in England or Wales. 
72 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s 10s. 6d. Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 

SUTTON'S AUTUMN CATALOGUE. 

Gratis and Post Free on Application. 


Sutton & Sons, 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, READING. 


T\UTCH BULBS, BEGONIAS, ROSES, 

U and FRUIT TREES.—JOHN LAING <ft CO.’S 
CATALOGUES are now ready Post free upon applica¬ 
tion. Inspection of this unrivalled stock is invited.— 
Stanstead Park Nursery, Forest Hill, 3.E. 


PREPARE© HYACINTH & TULIP 

JT MOULD, is. 8d. per Bushel, in 4-bushel Backs, 4d. 
each.—H. G. Smyth, 10, Castle St, EndellSt., Long Acre. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

J. Cheat & Sons, 

Lowfield Nurseries, Crauutey, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, &C. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced and Descriptive Catalogues, free by post 

A Fin© Autumn Hardy Flower. 

B LOOMS of the Beautiful Double White 

MATRICARIA-see GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, p. 
489—will lie sent on receipt of six postage stamps.— 
Dicksons & Co., 1 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


Roses, Climbers, & Florists’ Flowers. 
FT1H0MAS S. WARE has pleasure in 

-L announcing the issue of above CATALOGUE, con¬ 
taining Lists of the finest Roses in cultivation; a good 
assortment of Climbers, also Florists’ Flowers, adapted 
for autumn planting, including Border Carnations and 
Picotees, Daisies, Pansies, Show, Fancy, and Bedding 
P»oniea, Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, Violas, &c., <fcc. 
Post free on application. 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

T?WIN G & CO. forward under favourable 

XLi conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 
ground. Carriage and package free to any railway station 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving fuU parti¬ 
culars gratis and post free to applicants, as well as Lists 
of a very extensive and carefully grown GENERAL 
NURSERY STOCK. 

Ewing «fc Co., The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich, 
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Ferns a Speciality. 

FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery 


Sale, near Manchester. 


J C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

. SCIENTIFIC, ami NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, :$8, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues ou application or post free. 


A S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta¬ 
neous copies of letters, <fec., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 

g )8t free).--K. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
olbom, W.c. N £.—Samples of Tann’s celebrated paper 
collars sent for Gd. 


R IMMEL’S NEW TRANSPARENT 

COAL TAR 80A P, combining the purifying actiou 
of tar with the emollient qualities of transparent soap. 
Price 0d. per cake. Sold by all the trade, and manufac¬ 
tured only by E. Rimmel, Perfumer to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales ; 96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Cornhill, London ; 76, King’s Road, Brighton. 


/ORCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 60 per cent, less than usually 
chained. Send for List of Trices or 20s. 8ample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.— Alfred Grant & Co., 
Steam Works, 39£, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

C ocoa-nut fibre refuse, 

3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 30a 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6s. 6d. per sack, 6 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 3Gs. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sick, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is 9d. per bushel, 15s. half- 
ton, 26s. per ton; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, aud Leaf Mould- Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, &c. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10. Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 

piSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

\JC many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines ana 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3 j., ana 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


A merican blight on apple 

TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 


TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, «&c. Of all Chemists, 6d. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigfmore 
Street, London. 

By post 2d. extra. 


W ATSON’S NEW GUINEA SUS¬ 

PENSION BOILER, “ THE AMATEUR," war¬ 
ranted to work well. Price net 21s. To heat piping for 
a house 30 It long. Pipes and Fittings supplied at cur¬ 
rent prices.—Apply, enclosing one stamp, for Prospectus, 
to J. Watson, Hie Nurseries, Ft. Alban’s, Inventor ana 
Patentee. 

Cottage Gardening. 

BTZT 303- HOBDAY. 

Price Is. 6d. 

I N this book it is sought to give concise 

instructions as to the best modes of cultivating the 
various products sought for in the smaller class of gar¬ 
dens. The enjoyment to be derived from a garden by no 
means depends on its size. Many persons find more 
pleasure in cultivating with their own bands a small 
garden than can possibly be enjoyed by those who leave 
tlieir gardens to others. A garden need not be large to 
afford a great variety of edible products; and, as for 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saying of the 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, long the manager of the Times 
newspaper, that “ the best displays of ‘ bedding out’ in 
large places did not equal in beauty the simple flowers in 
a cottage garden." The writer has endeavoured to 
develop still further this purer taste in the cottage 
garden; tv select among fruits and vegetables the very 
best and most productive kinds only; and, generally, to 
bring the information ou all the subjects of which the 
book treats down to the time of issue. 


London: THE Garden Office, 87, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


GARDENING. 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE 

SCALE OF CHARGES 

For Horticultural Advertisements, 
not displayed. 

The side lines represent the space 
occupied by the body type. This 
printing is a specimen of the type, 
and the exact breadth of the column. 

Five lines or less in body type, 3s. 

Each additional line ... .. Gd. 

If displayed, or with blocks, &c., 
at the rate of 7jd. per line of body 
type, no matter what space they may 
occupy or what other type may bo 
used. Set across columns, the lowest 
charge will be 30s. Special terms for 
back page. 

Advertisements for the next No. 
should reach the office not later than 
11 a.m. on Mouday. 

Gardeners and others wanting situa¬ 
tions, four lines, Is. 6d. ; each 
additional line, 6d. 

General Advertisements, Is. per line. 

No Trade Advertisement, however 
short, will be inserted at a less price 
than 38., and Advertisements sent 
from the country must be accom¬ 
panied by a remittance. 

Post-office Orders payable to 
Thomas Spanswick, at the King 
Street Money Order Office, Covent 

Garden.- 

OFFICE : 

37, Southampton Street, CoYont 
Garden, London, W.O. 
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T HE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations of all the finer plants used for this purpose. 
By W. Robinson, Editor of The Garden. Price 7s. Gd. 
The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


“ The London GARDEN, a weekly periodical, the best 
of its kind published anywhere. —The Rural New 
Yorker , Sept. 27, 1879. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

Allium pedemontanum, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


Allium pedemontanum 
Arnold Arboretum 
Asparagus culture, Amrn. 
Asparagus, French 
Auricula aphis 
Botanic Garden, Cmbrdg. 
Bulbs, Dutch, cultivation 
Chrysanthemums ,eorly-flg. 
Clintonia pulchella 
Commission, illicit 
Coriaria ruscifolia 
Crinum Careyanum 
Crioceris Asparagi 
Cycnoches Warsccwiczi 
DremonoropB pericanthus 
Diary, extracts from my 
Dracaena Ehrenbergi 
Eucalypti in Ireland 
Fern etchings 
Ferns, Filmy 
Field mouse, short-tailed 
Fig Castle Kennedy 
Flowers at Tooting 
Flower shows 
Flowers, spring, in autumn 
Flowers, unseasonable 
Fruit, notes regarding 
Gardening at Hoole House 
Grasses, silver-edged 
Hedges 

Heritiera macrophylla 
Hyacinths in glasses 
Hyacintbus candicans 
Hydrangea, climbing 
Hydrangea panicul&ta 
Insects, Fern 
Kiosque in Regent’s Park 
LabelB, zinc 

Lantana, H.’b Perfection 
Leaf-mould 
Lilies in October 
Melon Wm. Tillery 
Orchard houses 


Orchids, cool 
Orchids, hardy 
Pochystoma Thompsoni 
Peaches, October 
Peach training 
Pea Ne Plus Ultra 
Pelargoniums, Catlin’s 
Persimmon, Japan 
Pioea pungens 
Planting, agoodinvestmt. 
Plants, lidding, in Parks 
Plants on Onne’s Head 
Plants, new bedding 
Plants, training aud tying 
Plants, treatment of 
Polygonum amplexicaule 
Potato, Beauty of Hebrou 
Potato, Magnum Bonum 
Potato, the Champion 
Raspberry culture 
Rock-garden at York 
Rondeletia anomala 
Roots in North Carolina 
Root-pruning 
Rose9, two good 
Royal Hort. Society 
Sarracenia purpurea 
Saxifraga Fortune! 
Selaginella helvetica 
Sorrel tree, the 
St. John’s-wort 
Stock, new crimson 
Telephone in seed trade 
Tomato, Chatsworth 
Tubers, eatable 
Vanda Lowi 
Vanilla trees 
Vegetables, notes on 
VIbum urn nudum 
Vinery, furnishing wall of 
Waslnngtonia fllifera 
1 wTbs in North Carolina 


Office:—87, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


rpHE COLOURED PLATES appearing 

JL every week in The Garden represent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, both 
Hardy ami Tender, now being introduced to the country. 
The Garden is also illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and the bound Volumes comprise the greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected in 
one periodical. The Garden, with a fine Coloured 
Plate each week, 6d.; Monthly Parts, 2s. 6<L—Office, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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JUDSON’S GOLD PAINT. 

For Re-gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 

For Gilding Lamp Stands and Gas Fittings, 

For Renewing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, Silk, or Leather, 

For Gilding Wing Feathers, 

For Artistic Cabinet and Basket Work, 

And for a Thousand Useful and Domestic 

PtUpDS63. 

Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 

CLAY’S FERTILIZER 

OR 

FOOD, 

FOR 

Conservatory, Kitchen Garden, and Farm. 

The BEST ARTIFICIAL MANURE, 
and the only one largely used by growers for Covent 
Garden Market. 

2-lb. packet, 1/-; J-cwt., 7/0; i-ewt., 12/0; l-cwt.,20/- 
Full particulars and testimonials on application. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


BULBS 

CHEAPER THAN 

Sale Room Prices.l 


JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Being one of the Largest Importers of 1 


Flower 

Roots, can 

offer the pick 

of tho 

Harvest 

at Lower 

Rates than 

Inferior 


Bulbs are often sold for at 
AUCTION HER, O O IEwT S_ 


CARTERS’ 

“GARDENING” BOX OF BULBS, 

Price 21s. 

(Packing and Carriage free), contains 



CLAY <Sfc LEVESLEY, 
174, High Street, Homerton, E. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 0d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. SHRKWS- 
BU ry, 69, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd., East Brixton. 


“ECONOMIC” Hot-iuater Apparatus . 

For neating Greenhouses, 

Conservatories, Offices, and other small Buildings. 
Complete from £3 3s. 


Price List on application. 
S-A^ETTIEEL DIPLOCK, 
IIot u>ater Apparatus Works, 

107, Upper Thames Street, E C. 


650 Choice Flower Roots, 

AS FOLLOWS 


23 Fine mixed Border 
Hyacinths 

25 Double White Narcissus 
50 Pheasant's-eye ditto 
60 Double Datlodils 
12 Extra line mixed Double 
Tulips 

12 Extra line mixed Singlo 
Tulips 

12 Due Van Thol Tulips 
0 Campcrnel Jonquils 
12 Stnr of Bethlehem 
6 Tritdeia uniflora 
2 Crown Imperials 


60 Blue Crocus 
60 Striped Crocus 
60 Large Yellow Crocus 
60 White Crocus 
?5 Extra tine mixed Ane¬ 
mones 

12 Extra fine mixed 
Spanish Iris 
2 Lilium candidum 
2 Lilium tigrinum 
60 Scarlet Turban Ranun¬ 
culus 

100 Snowdrops 
44 Winter Aconites 


When ordering please ask for the ** Gardening" Box. 


CARTERS’ 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


H orticultural glass.—B oote 

& Millson, Lead and Glass Merchants, 64, City 
Road, have always on the premises a large stock at 
lowest rates. 



ECOISTOMIC 
No 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping* 

£4 12s. 0d. 


lELOT-W^YTEZR 


TTTG. 

n We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
these Apparatuses ; 
being of the simplest 
form they cannot get 
out of order. Will 
burn through the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


DUTCH FLOWER BOOTS. 


13. S. WILLIAMS 

BEQS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE HAS RECEIVED HIS ANNUAL IMPORTATION OF 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS. CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 

and other BULBOUS Rod'S, in fine condition. Early Orders are respectfully solicited. 

V CATALOGUES containing a Select List of the above axe now ready; also of New Plants, 
Fruit Trees, Roses, &c., gratis and post free to all applicants. 

VICTORIA & PARADISE NURSERIES, UPPER HOLLOWAY, N. 



Window-case and Greenhouse 


Window-case and Greenhouse 
Lamps. 


DICK EADOLYFFE & 00., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants and Horticnltmral Decorators, 

128-9, HIGH HOL BORN-, W-C- 

Amateurs’ Collections of Bulbs, 5s., I 0s. 6d. 

9) „ of Seeds, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 

FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

State if for indoor or outdoor use.—Cash with order only. 

Every one possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower roots. Greenhouses, Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferns, Garden 
Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window 
Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticul¬ 
tural Requisite. Gratis and post free. 


Lamps. 


128-9, HIGH HOLBORN, W.O. 
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FLOWERS IN VASES OF IVY. 
The small-leavetl wood or wild Ivy forms a 
good substitute for 
Ferns for associating 
with flowers in vases. 

It grows well in 
an ordinary sitting- 
room if it be r CAi*e- 
fully taken up from 
the Mossy banks or 
trees on which it 
grows, and its stem 
roots encouraged by 
being enveloped in 
living Sphagnum 
Moss moistened with 
water occasionally so 
as to keep it humid. 

1 have tried this 
mode of growing Ivy 
in vases, and have 
now specimens of it 
which are fresh and 
healthy after having 
been three months in 
a warm room. It will 
be found to be excel¬ 
lent for draping va¬ 
ses in which a few 
flowers, Grasses, or 
clusters of berries 
are introduced. The 
large - leaved Irish 
Ivy, or that from dry 
walls, trees, or rocks, 
is not so suitable for 
growing in the man¬ 
ner here indicated as 
the wild kind, for its 
rootlets, not being 
acclimatized, damp 
off when introduced 
into a moistmedium; 
hence the small¬ 
leaved, wild Ivy, 
from a moist bank, 
or a ditch, or brook- 
side, where it roots 
among Moss and 
fallen leaves, is in 
e very way preferable. 

My plan is to select 
pieces from 1 ft. to 

2 ft. long, choosing 
those sprays only 
which have bunches 
of white rootlets at 
their lower ends; 
these I place in a 
vase, or indeed in 
an y receptacle in 
which a handful or 
two of moist Sphag¬ 
num has been placed. 

The sprays are ar¬ 
ranged as gracefully as possible over the 
vase, to which it is sometimes necessary 
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bud or blossom, a tuft of wild Grasses, hips, 
wild flowers, or clusters of berries, I place 
them as tastefully as 
I can into my Ivy- 
clad vases, and at the 
same time remove 
any faded blossoms 
which they may con¬ 
tain. In this way 
my vases are an ever- 
changing source of 
interest, and some¬ 
what of an index or 
reminder of the 
flowers which may 
be found in bloom 
at any particular 
season. During win¬ 
ter and spring, when 
hardy flowers are 
scarce, we brighten 
up our growing Ivy 
by a few clusters of 
the scarlet-berried 
Gladwyn Iris or 
young, silvery Arti¬ 
choke leaves, with 
now and then a Cro¬ 
cus bud, Violets, or 
a handful of Snow¬ 
drops, and perhaps 
a flower or two of 
Iris reticulata. The 
Sphagnum Moss 
does double duty, 
since it not only 
keeps a stratum of 
moisture-laden air 
around the roots of 
the Ivy, but it keeps 
the flowers in posi¬ 
tion better than 
water alone would; 
and we also fancy 
that the flowers 
last longer in beauty 
than when placed in 
pure water, which 
may be because the 
moisture given off 
by the Moss counter¬ 
acts the drying in¬ 
fluence of the heated 
apartment. My ex¬ 
perience is that full- 
sized buds of all 
bulbous plants are 
infinitely preferable 
for cutting to the 
fully expanded flow¬ 
ers, since they open 
just as well when 
their stalks aro 
plunged into the 
growing Moss as 
when on the plants, and last in beauty much 
longer, owing to their being protected from 
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| even to tie them in their proper positions. 

| I never have many flowers cut at any one 


VASE OF AUTUMN FLOWERS AND GROWING IVY. 

time, but if in my rambles around the 
garden or elsewhere I meet with a pretty 
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winds and cold rains. The annexed en¬ 
graving will perhaps give a better idea of 
our Ivy vase than any description possibly 
could do. It contains besides Ivy a few 
flowers and buds of the Paris D '.isy (Chry¬ 
santhemum Leucantliemum), berries of the 
Tree Ivy and Pyracantha, and a few sprays 
of wild Grasses. P- 


ANENT AN AMATEUR’S TROUBLES. 

I will endeavour to help “ Westgatensis ” to 
tho best of my ability as far as his outdoor gar¬ 
den is concerned. I presume that an uninter¬ 
rupted view of the sea is a desideratum, and 
that the garden cannot therefore be sheltered 
from north and north-east winds by a thick 
plantation. 

Amateurs, on taking possession of a new sod 
and situation, should make a tour of inspection of 
neighbouring gardens similarly situated, speci¬ 
alty noting those which seem neglected, as the 
plants which are doing well in them are most 
likely suited to the soil and exposure. If the 
garden is stocked with those plants costly 
failures will be avoided, and other plants can 
be experimented on singly, or in small (planti¬ 
tles, never trusting to a plant for garden dis¬ 
play until it has proved itself equal to the de¬ 
mands to be made upon it. 

Roses.—From thequantjty of Roses planted, 

1 presume “ Westgatensis ” wishes to grow 
those ; I may fairly presume also that he, like 
many similarly situated, has planted his Roses 
singly, in mixed borders, or in small beds on a 
lawn. That arrangement may do very well in 
situations like the “Island Valley of Avil- 
lion ”— 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 

And bowery hollows Frowned with summer sea: 

but in exposed places Roses should be planted 
well under the shelter of walls or plantations. 
To give Roses the best chance of doing well, a 
bed should be made for them facing south or 
south-west, and close to the boundary waH, so 
as to be completely sheltered from cold winds ; 
7 ft. wide would do, and an additional foot of 
good earth should be added, so as to make the 
soil 3 ft. deep. Only bush Roses should be 
planted, worked on the Manetti or seedling 
Brier stocks, but preferably on their own roots. 
The very vigorous Hybrid Perpetuals and Bour¬ 
bons should form the back row, the more 
moderate growers the middle row, while the 
front line should consist of dwarf China, Moss, 
and Provence Roses, or of the more hardy 
climbing Teas, carefully trained to a low fence 

2 ft. or 3 ft. high, and protected with Bracken 
in the winter. From these dwarf Roses any 
amateur who can layer a Carnation can make 
own-root Roses by the same process. Standard 
Roses are not suited to a shallow soil, and 
must be mulched during the hot dry weather. 
On the south or south-west walls of the house 
vigorous hardy climbing Roses would answer, 
and in more exposed places Boursault, Ayrshire, 
and Scotch Roses may be tried.. 

Rook Plants, &o .—For a light soil on 
chalk, the most suitable occupants of a garden 
are bulb and rock plants. The perfect drain¬ 
age a chalk subsoil gives enables plants other¬ 
wise barely hardy to stand the winter with 
impunity. “Westgatensis” cannot do better 
than get a good stock of early Tulips, Crocuses, 
Christmas Roses, Narcissi, Anemones, White 
Rock Cress (Arabis), Alyssum Baxatile, the im¬ 
proved varieties of Aubrietia, and a good stock 
of Lilies, Irises, and Gladioli. All the Saxi¬ 
frages, Stonecrops (Sedums), and Houseleeks 
(Sempervivums), will thrive in the most satis¬ 
factory manner. Foxgloves and Canterbury 
Bells will suit the soil. Wallflowers will stand 
the winter, and may be grown to a great size as 
standards. Snapdragons (Antirrhinums) will also 
make a great show. The new shrubby kinds, 
if sown under glass in spring, and planted into 
their blooming places as soon as frosty nights 
are over, quickly come into flower, and con¬ 
tinue to make a display until late in the season. 
Pinks and Carnations should bo made a great 
deal of, and Sweet Williams and Indian Pinks 
make beantiful beds, and continue a long while 
in flower. 
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The great advantage of a chalky subsoil is 
the long period during which a lively display of 
flowers is practicable. Early in March, and in 
forward seasons in February, the Wood Violets 
have finished blooming in the Kentish woods 
and lanes. Tho Primroses and Dog’s-tooth 
Violets are in full blossom, and in the thicker 
coppices tho Wood Anemones are as thick as the 
plants can stand together ; while the cottage 
gardens are gay with Primroses of nearly every 
shade, double and single, and pendent sheets ot 
White Arabis, hanging from miniature rookeries, 
and looking at a distance like lingering patches 
of winter’s snow. 

I found that on a chalk subsoil, with limited 
appliances and little water supply, it was advis¬ 
able to sacrifice a little of the summer gaiety of 
the garden to ensure a good show of flowers in 
spring and autumn, when showery weather may 
be expected, to keep the soil moderately moist. 
To do this a small reserve ground is required, 
with a considerable amount of partially shaded 
space, in which to grow Primroses, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Pansies, and other spring flowering 
plants which will not stand tho summer heat in 
dry soils. 

Perhaps the most preferable way of doing this 
in a garden of any extent would be to set apart 
a portion as an old-fashioned garden as distin¬ 
guished from the modem neatly-kept parterre ; 
it might have its Honeysuckle bowers and arcades 
of climbing Roses, banks covered with Everlast¬ 
ing Pea, and great clumps of Hepaticas, Lilies 
of the Valley, Gentians, and sucli things, gene¬ 
rally speaking, as do best when allowed to grow 
and spread without hindrance. The advantage 
of such a reserve ground is that cuttings of 
Pansies, Arabis, &c., and pieces of Daisies, 
Primroses, &c.. can be got from it and estab¬ 
lished in pots during the summer, and if these 
are planted out when the bedding plants are 
taken up, along with spring flowering annuals, 
similarly established, and spring flowering 
bulbs, a beautiful show may be made in the par¬ 
terre for at least two months before the summer 
bedders are put in, and the whole stock can be 
cleared otf with the certainty of a similar supply 
being available in the following season. There 
are many autumns in which Pansies will flower 
until within a fortnight of Christmas if planted 
out of pots in the end of September, and with 
the help of plunged pots of quickly-blooming, 
spring-flowering hardy annuals, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and Pompones, the later months of the 
year may be made as gay as the opening ones of 
spring. 

Summer Flowering Plants.— Fora dry 
soil perhaps the best is the Snapdragon (Antir¬ 
rhinum), and of bedders the Geranium and the 
Petunia. The very dwarf Lobelias do fairly 
well. Ageratum Imperial Dwarf also does well. 
Calceolarias do well, but turn to a rusty brown 
tint, which makes them useless. Tagetcs 
signata pumila will, however, furnish tho re¬ 
quired colour. Of foliage plants for bedding the 
silvery Ceutaureas do well, and are nearly hardy. 
The Golden Feather Pyrethrum also does well, 
and if allowed to ripen seed no further trouble 
is required, as they come up by hundreds every 
spring, and produce rounder, bushier plants 
than if reared in seed pans. Amarantus melan- 
cholicus ruber and Perilla Nankinensis can also 
be depended on. All the succulents are 
extremely suitable, as they require so little 
water. 

Bulbs and Annuals.— Of these Calan- 
drinia umbellata and the Saponarias, pink and 
white, and all the varieties of Portulaca can be 
depended upon in ordinary seasons. For summer 
display perhaps the best bulb is the Gladiolus. 
The finer varieties should be lifted every autumn, 
stored in a dark, dry place, and replanted in 
spring; but the commoner sorts, as Floribundus, 
Brenchlyensis, and Gandavensis, may be left in 
the open ground if care is taken to remove the 
stem when the leaves die ; heap a little fresh 
soil over them, and protect slightly with loose 
litter or dry coal ashes. In dry sails they flower 
quickly, and are soon over, but this may be 
obviated by suceessional plantings. For the 
first year half the Btock might be planted early 
in April, and the other half in the middle of 
May ; the early planted ones being lifted in tho 
autumn and planted in May of the year follow¬ 
ing, while the late planted set were left in the 
open ground to flower early the next year. By 
this arrangement a good stock of well-ripened 


corms is always ready to be lifted in autumn, 
and a sufficiency of offsets is secured to fill up 
all gaps where any have perished. 

In gardens exposed to nigh winds shrubberies 
might be arranged in curving bands, facing the 
wind with their convex sides, so as to ereate a 
number of sheltered spots in which to grow 
plants with soft leaves and stems. In such 
sheltered places Stocks may be grown, ami 
Balsams plunged in i>ots. To break the wind a 
little when everything fails, the common Furze 
will do. It is an ungainly da ub when left to 
grow in its own way, but on aandy common*, 
where it is well nibbled by sheep and rabbits, it 
forms round, close mounds of greenery, showing 
that it can be clipped and trimmed into any 
shape. The more it is cut the closer it sewm to 
get; it could be easily trained into an even, 
round, green hedge, 3 ft. to 4 It. high, anil the 
same width, when it would prevent the heads 
of double Tulips and Hyacinths from being 
snapped off by the wind, besides affording a 
grateful shelter to many other low growing 
plants. 

Fruit Trees. —Chalk as a subsoil for fruit 
trees is not so injurious as many other soils, but 
the soil on it, being shallow, is exhausted of 
nourishment at an early period, and the tree3 
become prematurely aged. “Westgatensis” 
should grow his fruits either cordon trained 
on walls or espaliers kept low on Paradise stocks 
(as described in Gardening of May 17), or as 
pyramids, renewing the plants as required. 
Bush fruits are easily kept up by cuttings. 
Damsons do well on the chalk, and might 
answer if grown with short stems, so as to keep 
the fruiting branches as low as possible. 

Trees and Shrubs.— Red Beech, Haw- 
thorn, Birch, Hazel, and Cob-nut trees, Acacia, 
Laburnum, and Almond will suit the soil. 
Laurustinus, Aucubas, Laurels, Holly, and 
Euonymus will also do if they will stand the 
climate. Rhododendrons and all so-called 
American plants will not grow in any soil con¬ 
taining lime. 

Manure. —In the matter of manure, th*3e 
who live at the seaside have a great advantageiu 
the plentiful supply of seaweed always avail¬ 
able. This should be collected in heaps to rot, 
and then dug into the soil. 

Planting.—Careless planting has more to 
do with amateurs’ failures than anything else. 
Gardening is a matter of trifles, and it is just 
these trifles that beginners are apt to imagine 
arc of no consequence. The proper way to plant 
most things is to first settle the positions of the 
plants. Prepare the ground some time before 
planting, adding well-rotted manure where re¬ 
quired. Unpack and plant the plants or shrubs 
one at a time, taking care to wet both roots and 
tops before planting. Take care not to injure the 
plants in any way, handling them lightly. In 
planting spread out the root fibres as much as 
possible, and cut away with a very sharp knife 
and a clean cut any bruised or injured roots. 
Let light, sandy soil, which young root fibres 
can easily penetrate, not manure, touch the 
roots. Finally, firm the soil about the collar of 
the plant if herbaceous, or tread firmly if a tree or 
a Bhrub. The roots should not be covered to a 
greater depth than 6 in., or 4 in. for herbaceous 
plants. The neglect of any one of these precau¬ 
tions may endanger the life of a plant, or if it 
survives may render its growth unhealthy 
throughout its whole existence. 

Supports for Plants. —Another impor¬ 
tant matter is staking. All trees and shrubs 
should be staked firmly when they are planted, 
and be kept so until they have made a short 
stem. Roses, and especially standards, however 
well planted, may be killed through not being 
staked. The wild Roses used as stocks for 
budding are hedgerow plants naturally requiring 
support, and are furnished with hooks to enable 
them to take support from the plants they grow 
amongst. If required to stand singly, aud 
loaded with an unnaturally heavy head, as they 
are when made into standards, they require 
artificial support; otherwise there is a continual 
chewing action goes on at the crown of the root 
on w'indy days, which must injure the plant, 
aul will often kill it. Even dwarf Roses in 
light soils should be staked. I had several on 
the Manetti which were dying, but recovered 
immediately on being staked. 

Purchasing Plants.—Another cause of 
failure in stocking a new garden is the purchas* 
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of plants from a nursery where the soil is of an 
entirely different, nature. Having had to deal 
with exactly the same soil as “ Westgatcnsis,” 
I may say this is a very difficult thing to get 
over. I found bought-in plants refused to thrive 
or to grow even, with the exception of succu¬ 
lents, bulbs, and rock plants ; but if they man¬ 
aged to exist the first year, and got through the 
winter, they gradually began to grow', and any 
cuttings or offsets frc n them I had no trouble 
with after. Everything I raised from seed 
answered well. The only nursery I know on the 
chalk i; Mr. Cannell's nursery at Swanley, 
Kent, and it is on the right sort of soil. 

Propagating. —The propagation of bed¬ 
ding plants is a difficult matter for a beginner 
to meddle with, owing to the varied tempera¬ 
tures the different kinds require ; but plenty of 
cuttings of Geraniums can be struck in a cold 
frame or in a sunny greenhouse in the summer 
months. These will make nice plants for use 
the following year. 

Edgings. —An important matter is that of 
edgings. Dwarf Box does well on the chalk, 
ami Thrift, being a native of the seaside, is sure 
to answer, ami makes a vt^ry neat edging. 

Arrangement.— In the general arrange¬ 
ment of a garden on a dry soil, the open style 
of garden with expansive lawns ombellished 
with clumps of shrubs, geometric beds, an l 
lxuders of bedding plants Bhould be avoided, 
and the garden so planned as to create a great 
many semi-enclosed, partially-Bhaded places, the 
object being to retain as much moisture in the 
soil as possible, and prevent its drying up. The 
view from the windows of each principal room 
might be arranged, so as to be different, each 
looking down a separate vista leading to the 
more distant parts of the garden. In a place i 
planned on this system gardening becomes a fine 
art. Vases of flowers, statuary, sun-dials, rus¬ 
tic trellises, and seats can all be introduced in 
suitable positions, and instead of the whole 
effect being visible at a glance, a walk in the 
gardeu may be made a series of enchanting sur¬ 
prises. The dry soil and exposed position pre¬ 
vent any accumulation of damp stagnant air in 
which plants cannot thrive. 

The following half hardy plants prove hardy 
on chalk soils, in addition to those already men¬ 
tioned : —Alstroemerias, Pentstemons, Dielytra 
speetabilis, and the Tiger-flower (Tigridia pa- 
vonia). _ J. D. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES RESPECTING VEGETABLES. 

In the kitchen garden late Cauliflowers will now 
be turning in, to protect which from frost it is a 
good plan to bend a few of the outer leaves over 
the heart, as they are exceedingly tender and 
soon suffer injury from frost. All Potatoes are 
now best out of the ground, but should not be 
pitted if they can possibly be kept in a dry airy 
shed or cellar, as the flavour when stored in the 
first-named way is always earthy and disagree¬ 
able, and if allowed to remain long the tubers 
begin to sprout, which further deteriorates their 
quality. Those required for seed keep best in 
the light, where they should be laid thin and 
have all the air that can be given, as the point 
with them is to retard their sprouting to as late 
a period as possible. In the culture of Celery 
the general course is to earth up as growth pro* 
ceeds ; but I am convinced, from repeated trials 
I have made, that it is bad practice, as, should 
it require water late in the autumn, as it always 
does, except in a dripping season like the pre¬ 
sent, it cannot be given in sufficient quantity to 
reach the roots without washing the soil into the 
heart. Rather than earth up so early, it is far 
better to tie each stick round with a piece of 
matting just to keep the leaves close till the time 
comes for blanching, when the earth can quickly 
be packed to the sides of the row. 

Among common vegetables one of the greatest 
delicacies in spring are young Cabbages, and to 
have these tender, succulent, and good, the 
ground in which they are to be planted must be 
heavily manured and dug to a good depth that 
they may have a good root-run. To get them to 
turn in early, it is high time they we.e put out, 
as after October they move slowly, and do not 
get hold of the soil so readily. For a spring Let- 
w uce there are none to equal the Bath Brown 


! 

Cos, a first planting of which should at once be 
made close up to the foot of a south wall, where, 
let the winter be what it will, they are sure to 
pull through, and afford fine, full, crisp hearts 
long before any can be obtained from the borders 
farther out in the oj>en. A planting made at the 
same time in a warm, sheltered spot will yield a 
succession and keep up a supply till the spring 
sown comes in. As to young Cauliflowers, 1 like 
• to have the first batch potted in rich, light soil, 

! and wintered close up to the glass in cold frames, 
where they can have plenty of air night and day 
to keep them sturdy and strong, as, treated in 
this way they may be transferred to the open 
quarters by-and-by without check, which gene¬ 
rally causes so many others managed in the or- 
, dinary way to turn m prematurely. S. D. 


RHUBARB AND BEAK ALE. 

Rhubarb. —This may be forced in a green¬ 
house, Vinery, under pots or boxes, and in all 
cases successfully ; but I find the following 
simple method best, inasmuch as it produces 
plants which are more easily gathered, and 
superior in quality to those produced by any of 
the methods just named. About 3 ft. of the 
soil in which the crowns are growing is left as 
a bed, on each side of which a trench, 2 ft. deep 
and 2 ft. wide is dug out, and filled with half- 
decomposed horse manure firmly compressed. 
When tliis is done, in order to form a span-roof, 
three, four, or six equilateral triangles are put 
over the bed, the bases of which are supported 
on bricks, or are driven into the ground on the 
outer edges of the bed, and held together at con¬ 
venient distances by means of a plank run along 
their tops. {Short, narrow boards are then laid 
(about 3 in. or 4 in. apart), sloping from the 
outer edges of the ridge, to the top beam, and 
finally the whole is covered with a sufficient 
cjuantity of manure or leaves to raise a good 
heat. A few 4-in. drain pipes passing through 
the manure serve as ventilators, and are useful. 
As the stems become rather drawn when the 
temperature exceeds G0 J , one end may be built 
up with litter, the other used as a door, and a 
truss of straw will be most suitable for that 
purpose, provided it is sufficiently large to fill 
the aperture. The manure may be turned, and 
supplemented with more to keep up the tempera¬ 
ture, but such is seldom necessary. 

Seakale. —The treatment which suits Rhu¬ 
barb also answers well for Seakale, only, for the 
latter, less heat is necessary than*for Rhubarb. 
A temperature of 50" is sufficient for Seakale, or 
even less, if it is kept close. We force Seakale 
successfully on ridges 2 ft. high by 2 ft. in 
width. Ti e ridge which is forced one year, 
rests the next ; and is again forced the following 
year. The crowns are set 2 ft. apart. On the 
decayed leaves being cleared away, the ground 
is slightly forked ; a liberal dressing of salt and 
finely-sifted coal ashes is spread on the surface ; 
and these help to keep the slugs at hay. Over 
each crown is placed a box, corresponding in size 
to the crown. The sides of the bed arc then 
built up with 2 ft. in thickne; s of heating mate¬ 
rial, and over the boxes about 1 ft. of the same 
is spread. Three weeks later, excellent Seakale 
may be gathered ; the boxes are then shifted to 
fresh crowns, and the same operation is repeated. 
A succession is easily obtained, but, of course, 
the quantity forced is in proportion to the con¬ 
sumption. Should more come in than is required, 
it will keep for weeks by setting the bases of 
the heads in platters of water in a cool cellar. 


Land Watercresses.— Growing Water- 
cresses on land is by no means a difficult matter, 
and with ordinary care a good supply can be had 
for a considerable portion of the year. Mr. W. 
Bunn, gardener to E. M. Nelson, Esq., Hanger 
Hill House, Ealing, utilises every year a cool, 
moist north border under a wall as a Watercress 
bed, and gets a good and lasting supply of this 
wholesome salad. When formincr a new bed a 
piece of ground under the north wall is well 
manured and dug and got into good working 
order, and in early spring the seed is sown either 
in drills or broadcast and covered with some fine 
soil. As soon as warm weather sets in the seed 
quickly germinates, and if the bed be kept moist 
during warm and drying weather, a crop of 
Watercresses can be had early in July, unless 
the season be a late one. The Watercress, being 


such a moisture-loving plant, it is absolutely 
I necessary to keep the bed watered every morn¬ 
ing in dry weather. When autumn conies on, 
Mr. Bunn places hand-lights over the plants and 
secures a crop of Cress all through the winter. 
He states that he has had a bed which lasted ten 
years, owing to the plants seeding themselves 
every year. As a matter of course, some top¬ 
dressing in spring will be found to be of great 
advantage. Many a piece of ground on the north 
side of a wall or building could be utilised in 
this manner. The C; esses grown in this way 
are as sweet and err i j as those grown in an 
ordinary water bed.—II. D. 

Disease-resisting Potatoes.— I do 
not think any class of Potatoes is disease proof. 
I had seven different kinds of Potato seedlings 
last year, which I planted side by side in the 
.'-ainc plot of ground. Six of them were White 
Kidneys, and one Pink or Red. They all were 
evidently early, but the Red or Pink sort gave 
evidence of being the earliest in forming tubers. 
They were permitted to grow' and die down 
naturally. When raised all the six White sorts 
were much diseased, in fact, not worth keeping. 
The Pink sort was a beautiful Potato, without 
any disease among them. I have planted the 
same Pink sort again pretty largely, or rather as 
many as I had. They have proved very produc¬ 
tive, and very free from disease. Not wishing 
to exhaust the stock, I saved a quantity, let 
them die down, and gathered them in the 
middle of September quite ripe and sound. 
They are now stored in a cellar, still without 
disease, and I purpose planting them next year ; 
if they turn out as they did this year, I shall 
pronounce them disease-resisting, as I have 
found them so for the last four years. I have 
several othersortsof Potatoes, such as Paterson’s, 
Scotch Regents, a German Potato, and some 
Snowballs (Sutton’s), with another Red sort, 
the name of which I do not know'. I have not 
the Magnum Bonum, so I can say nothing about 
it. This I observe, however, that all Potatoes 
that have more or less of a pink or light red tint 
in the skin are not so liable to disease as are the 
white sorts. The Champions and the Paterson’s 
have been going some time, but the German 
ink sort and the strong hardy red sort that I 
ave seem but little or none affected. I could 

g ive my reasons, on the theory and principles of 
ght, why I think that the pink-skinned 
sorts are not affected, but I will leave that part 
of the matter, and advise persons to plant 
another year only such Potatoes as arc of a pink 
or red complexion, though red Potatoes are not 
as good for the table as white ones.—H. P. 

Scab in Potatoes. — I have always found 
when taking up Potatoes from light soil, that 
tul>ers grow n in contact with coal ashes were 
ahvays more er less discoloured and pitted. The 
experience of “T. C. V. B.” (see page 4G8) 
proves either that coal ashes do not cause scab 
when applied to heavy soil, or that coal ashes 
are a perfect cure for it in soil where Potatoes 
are liable to scab. 

Magnum Bonum Potato.— A friend of 
mine had twelve tubers of this Potato given 
him, which he cut into thirty-six sets, and 
planted in stiff soil which has never been friable 
this year. He tells me the produce is abundant 
and all sound, side by side with Potatoes three- 
fourths rotten.— Earlie Yorke. 

Disease in Potatoes.— It has been the 
practice of some gardeners to prevent the disease 
in Potatoes by covering the lower part of the 
haulm of the plant with earth, leaving about 
half of it uncovered. A gardener who tried 
this plan preserved his Potatoes ; but no one else 
in tho neighbourhood would adopt the plan at 
his suggestion until he proved its efficacy by 
leaving one row of his Potatoes uncovered. At 
the end of the season it was found that the 
plants which were covered in the manner ex¬ 
plained were free from disease, whilst the row 
w’hich was not covered was diseased. Another 
gardener has planted his Potatoes very early, 
and has taken them up at the close of the 
month of August, and has succeeded- for twelve 
or fourteen years in securing a supply of sound 
Potatoes whilst thoso of Ins neighbours wore 
often diseased. This year he has failed, possibly 
from the wetness of the season. It may be sup¬ 
posed that by taking the Potatoes up so early 
the Bize and crop of the late Potatoes w r ould 
not be good, but this was not the case. I have 
not done this myself, because my Potatoes have 
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always been sound until the present year. I 
shall certainly try the first plan 1 have mentioned 
next year.—C. 


House and 'Wiadow Gardening. 


SMALL PLANT CASES AND AQUARIUM. 
There are several drawbacks to the more gene¬ 
ral culture of tender Ferns and omarnental- 
foliaged plants in ordinary apartments. In the 
first place the temperature is very unequal, and 
the plants, if fully exposed, suffer from the ari¬ 
dity caused by open fires and gas. In order to 
regulate the temperature as much as possible, 
ana, at the same time, protect the plants from 
dryness and other injurious influences, we have 
recourse to Wardian cases, and these, to a great 
extent, enable us to make the most of tender 
plants as embellishments for the sitting room or 
boudoir. A plant case, when of graceful form 
and well made, is a most excellent invention, 
and one that ought to be introduced into every 
home of taste where fresh plants and delicately- 
tinted flowers are admired, and where there are 
no means of cultivating them except in windows. 
A badly constructed case is a great nuisance, 
and only proves a source of annoyance to its 
possessor. One of the best plant cases we have 
ever seen was made by an industrious artizan for 
the amusement of a sickly daughter. This was 



Small Plant Case and Aquarium. 


of wood, with a flat zinc pan inside to contain 
the soil in which the plants were grown, while 
a large bell-glass in the centre contained leeches, 
water beetles, lizards,gold fish, and other aquatic 
animals, a handful of coarse sand at the bottom 
serving for the growth of a few pieces of Ana- 
charis, Vallisneria, and other small water plants. 
It was glazed with 21-oz. glass, and neatly 
painted both inside and out. The vegetation 
around the bell glass consisted, for the most 
part, of small-growing Ferns, as Asplenium fla- 
bellifolium, A. Trichomanes, and Scolopendrium 
vulgare, all of which grew vigorously, while the 
whole surface of the soil, being carpeted with 
fresh green Selaginella, bail a most pleasing and 
refreshing appearance. We have recently seen 
some very pretty designs for aquaria and Fern 
cases combined, one of the best being that of 
which the accompanying is an illustration. It 
is novel in point of construction, varying from 
most others which we have seen in having the 
aquarium between, instead of below the compart¬ 
ment forordinary vegetation. Itis oneof the intro¬ 
ductions of Messrs. Bromwich, of Belgravia. We 
recently saw oneof these cases tastefully planted 
with Ferns, Palms, and other foliage plants, 
Mosses, and Selaginella, and the whole had a 
bright and cheerful effect, being enlivened by 
the sparkling water and gold fish, the warm 
hues of which contrast so well with fresh vege¬ 
tation. H. 

A New Pot Scrubber.— We have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. H. C. Smythe, of Endell Street, 
Long Acre, a new form of a pot-washing brush 
made entirely of Cocoa-nut fibre. It is cheap, 
simple in construction, light yet firm, and is said 
to be very durable. 
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PLANTS FOR CULTURE IN ROOMS. 
One great reason of failure in the culture of 
window plants is the choice of unsuitable species 
O ’ varieties. There are many plants, indeed a 
large proportion, with which room culture is an 
impossibility. We are not able to supply the 
essential wants of the plant, and it sickens and 
dies. Yet there are many, very many plants, 
which may be most successfully grown, and 
some of these we propose to mention. We must, 
however, bear in mind that very few plants will 
succeed if they are removed at once from the 
warm moist atmosphere of the greenhouse to the 
parlour or living room ; the change is too great, 
and the plant receives a shock from which it 
seldom recovers. Plants from a greenhouse 
should be gradually hardened off, and then will 
not suffer. Of the tens of thousands of pot 
plants sold from the street stands in the spring, 
probably not one in ten survives. These plants 
are forced into bloom in small pots, have no con¬ 
stitution, and very few of them ever give another 
flower. Plants taken from the garden in autumn 
to winter in the house should be carefully potted 
early in September, hardened off in the shade 
out-of-doors, and removed to the house when 
the nights become frosty ; on warm sunny days 
they should have plenty of fresh air. Treated 
thus we may have autumn and early winter 
bloom ; whereas, if we delay the autumn trans¬ 
planting until the plants are checked by. frost, 
they seldom give bloom till February. Our men¬ 
tion of cpecies and varieties suited for house 
culture must necessarily be brief, and will be 
confined to winter plants. There are many 
flowers which do very well in rooms in summer, 
and which are valuable for those having no gar¬ 
den. Many of the plants we mention are very 
constant bloomers, and the foliaged species are 
ornamental both in winter and in summer. 

Roses. —These are not well adapted for 
house culture. The dry air affects most varieties 
unfavourably, and they rarely give satisfaction. 
Those with very double flowers seldom expand 
their buds. There are, however, a few old 
varieties which were formerly more common 
than at present, and which do well, *nd are 
worth growing. The best is Sanguinea, a very 
bright, semi-double variety, flowering in clusters, 
and always in bloom. Agrippina is a good pot 
Rose. The Pink monthly, if grown to a large 
plant, is seldom out of bloom. Jennie is a very 
fragrant Tea, and though not a first-class Rose 
is well worth growing. Safrano and Pauline 
Labont4, two of our best Teas, do well if the air 
of the room is moist and not too hot. Roses in 
the house need frequent stirring of the surface 
soil. If the earth in the pots is sour and sodden 
they soon become sickly. 

Abutilons. —The best of these is the com¬ 
mon A. striatum, which is always in bloom, is 
a very clean plant, and of symmetrical growth. 
Many species are tall growers, and arc too large 
for common cultivation ; where space and suffi¬ 
cient light can be given, they form fine bushes 
which give a profusion of bloom. A. Pattersoni 
is, as a rule, a very free-blooming large-flowered 
variety of compact growth. A. Verschaffelti 
has bright sulphur-coloured flowers in great pro¬ 
fusion. A. Thomsoni and A. vexillarium varie- 
gatum are valuable for their bright foliage ; 
the former, however, requires more heat 
than most kinds. A. vexillarium has charm¬ 
ingly-contrasted flowers of red and yellow. 
A. Boule de Neige is a dwarf, free-flowering 
white variety, very valuable. All Abutilons 
require a rich, light soil, with good drainage, 
and plenty of water and light. They thrive in 
the dry atmosphere of living rooms better than 
most plants, and with very little care give fine 
foliage and abundance of bloom. 

The Cigar Plant (Cuphea platycentra).— 
For constant blooming there is no better variety 
of Cuphea than this. It has bright, cheerful 
little flowers, grows freely, and never seems to 
become sickly. 

Cyclamens. —The varieties of C. persicum 
are all well suited for house culture. A neater, 
more attractive plant it would be difficult to 
find. The tubers should be started into growth 
in October, watered moderately until in active 
growth, then more freely. The more light and 
sun the better. Seedling varieties are easily 
obtained, and are very cheap. In colour they 
vary from pure white to deep rosy-red. 

Cacti. —These are mostly summer bloomers, 
and all do well with but little care. There 


is, however, one winter blooming species, Epi- 
phyllum truncatum, which is a capital window 
plant. Give it a light, not very nch soil, with 
good drainage, be careful not to over-water, and 
it will not fail to give satisfaction. In the spe¬ 
cies the flowers are pink, but in the many varie¬ 
ties, all of which do equally well, we have many 
shades of red and violet, and some remarkably 
beautiful flowers. The best are Russellianum, 
violaceum, tricolor, salmoneum album, and cru- 
, entum ; but all are good and worth growing. 

Wood Sorrels (Oxalises).—Of this charm¬ 
ing family all the species commonly found in 
greenhouses may be well grown in the house. 
They should be started into growth in the room 
and not taken from a greenhouse. The foliage 
of most is neat and Clover-like, and that of 
some beautifully cut. The flowers are pink, 
white, and yellow. O. versicolor is a very pretty 
basket plant, beautiful in foliage, bud, and 
flower. The common yellow species (0. cemua) 
is very fragrant and free-blooming. 0. laxula 
and the variety alba have large pink or white 
flowers. O. floribunda, both pink and white, is 
never out of bloom winter or summer. Soil 
rich and light, plenty of water w’hen growing, 
gradually lessening the supply as the plants dry 
off, and perfect rest in summer until the time 
comes for repotting and growth. 

The Star-flower (Triteleia).—This little 
hardy bulb (T. uniflora) gives plenty of flower 
in asunny window. Treat the bulbs as prescribed 
for Oxalis. The flower varies from pearly-white 
to blue, and continues long in beauty. Bulbs 
cost only a few pence each. It is one of the 
best and most easily grown window plants. 

Chinese Primrose.— This is a plant of 
easy culture, very free-blooming, never infested 
with insects, and always beautiful. Young 

{ ilants raised from spring-sown seed will make 
arge blooming plants by autumn. The soil 
Bhould be rich and light, and the plants should 
have as much sun as possible. The same plant 
will bloom from November to May—indeed a 
fault of the plant, if fault it has, is that it often 
blooms itself to death. The double varieties are 
not as desirable as the single for house culture, 
and the Fern-leaved kinds, although elegant in 
foliage, possess no remarkable blooming quali¬ 
ties. This Primrose is one of the best of win¬ 
dow plants. 

Pinks. —Many of tho monthly Pinks do 
well in the house. The plants should be lifted 
from the ground in September, and grown in a 
light airy room. They will not bloom freely 
until after the turn of the year, but when they 
once begin will continue for a long time. The 
three best in colour are large Purete, red; 
Astoria, yellow ; and President de Graw, white. 

Smilaz (Myrsiphyllum asparagoides). — 
This pretty climber may be very easily grown 
as a common window plant, and will flower and 
fruit freely. Pot the roots in autumn in rich, 
well-drained soil, and give the plants plenty of 
light, with very little heat. The chief cause of 
fadure with this plant is the heat of the 
room. Train the delicate shoots to a flat trellis 
or let them run across the window on strings. 
Duit the foliage if it becomes dirty, and give air 
on every day when the temperature is above 
freezing. 

Lady's Slippers (Cypripediums).—One of 
the Lacfy’s Slippers (0. insigne) is a good parlour 
plant. The soil should be coarse peat and fine 
sand. Keep the plant moist, but never wet. It 
will stand any heat, but suffers from cold. The 
curious flowers are produced in December, and 
last in full beauty two months. 

Pelargoniums.— The zonal varieties are 
best for window culture. A rich, well-drained 
soil and plenty of sun and light are the requisites 
for success. If kept in the dark the plants soon 
become drawn, ana if not frequently turned they 
grow one-sided. The aim should be to get short, 
stocky grow'th. The varieties with variegated 
foliage are all pretty, and generally do well in 
the parlour, but they are very inferior in flower. 
The species with scented foliage, familiarly 
known as the Rose, Lemon, Apple, Clove, Nut¬ 
meg, and Peppermint Geraniums, are all worth 
growing ; in flower they are ineffective ; but 
many of the varieties of the Rose Geranium have 
beautiful finely-cut foliage. The large-flowered 
Pelargoniums are generally unsuitable for win¬ 
dow culture, though we have sometimes seen 
them well growm and bloomed. 
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Arum Lily (Richardia aethiopica).—This 
Lily is one of the best of window plants. Give a 
rich soil and plenty of water—indeed, the plants 
may stand in water without injury. In spring, 
plant out the tubers, repotting again early in 
^September. The dwarf variety is desirable. 
The species with spotted foliage must be wholly 
dried off in summer; its only beauty is the 
foliage, the flower not being especially hand¬ 
some. 

Azaleas. —The reason why Azaleas so sel¬ 
dom bloom well in houses is that care is not 
taken to ripen the young growth which succeeds 
the flowers, and in which the buds arc formed 
for the next year’s bloom. Unless the air of 
the room is kept moist, Azaleas are apt to drop 
their foliage. The species, white ami purple, 
are better for house culture than any of the \ 
varieties, and of the varieties those with large 
foliage succeed better than the fine leaved 
kinds. 

Camellias. —If the room is kept cool Camel¬ 
lias may be bloomed in the house as well as in 
the greenhouse. The chief difficulty is the 
dropping of the flower-buds, caused by dry hot 
air. Do not attempt to force them, give plenty 
of fresh air on mild days, and there will be a fine 
spring bloom. 

Oranges. —Orange trees, where there is 
rDom for them, may be successfully grown ; they 
require the same general culture as Camellias, 
but will stand more heat. Cleanliness of the 
leaves and branches is of first importance. They 
bloom in spring, and seldom fail to set and ripen 
fruit. The Chinese dwarf Oranges are easily 
grown, and flower and fruit freely. 

Jasmines. —The Indian Jasmine (J. revo- 
ltitum) is a charming, free-flowering species with 
rich dark green foliage, and fragrant yellow 
flowers. It thrives in the parlour, and well 
repays the trouble of growing. Soil a light 
peaty loam, good drainage, and plenty of water. 
We have seen one plant of this species entirely 
filling a large bay window, and bearing hun¬ 
dreds of flowers. 

Nasturtiums (Tropaeolums).—The varie¬ 
ties of Tropaeolurn will often make a window 
very gay with a profusion of bright flowers in 
spring. The plants during autumn and early 
M-inter should have all possible light, and be 
kept rather dry. They will not grow much 
until after January ; then, as the days become 
longer, they will make long shoots with flowers 
in the axil of every leaf. A pretty mode of 
growth is to train the shoots backwards and for¬ 
wards across the window ; the flowers thus show 
well from the outside. 

Parlour plants are too often, as soon as the 
weather gets warm, set out under trees or in a 
back yard, exposed to parching suns and drying 
winds, irregularly watered, and, in fact, gene¬ 
rally neglected until autumn comes again. The 
wonder is how so many survive and why they 
bloom at all. Let us bear in mind that it is in 
the summer that these plants prepare for the 
winter bloom, and that they need care and at 
tention then quite as much as in the winter. 

M. A. 


The Fern Sumach (Rhus glabra lacin- 
iata).—This variety o the smooth or scarlet 
Sumach, which makec such an excellent town 

E lant, is a small shrub, growing from 4 ft. to 7 ft. 

igh, a native of North America, with finely- 
cut and elegant leaves. Its great merit is that, 
in addition to being so elegant in foliage, it has 
a very dwarf habit and is thoroughly hardy. 
When the flowers show after the plant is a few 
years old, they may be pinched off; but this 
need only be practised in the case of permanent 
groups or plautings of it. To produce the effect 
of a Fern on a small scale, we should of course 
keep this graceful Rhus small and propagate it 
like a bedding plant. Like most other shrubs, 
it has a tendency to branch ; but to fully enjoy 
the beauty of the leaves it is best to cut down 
the plants yearly, as then the leaves given off 
from the simple erect stem are much larger and 
more graceful. The figure, sketched early in 
August, represents a young plant little more than 
1 ft. high, which had been cut down to the 
ground during the spring of the past year. It 
may be most tastefully used in association with 
bedding plants, or on banks in or near the rock- 
garden or hardy Fernery, planting it in light 
sandy loam. The graceful mixtures ami bouquet- 
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like beds that might be made with the aid of 
such plants need not be suggested here, while 
of course an established plant, or group of three, 
might well form tho centre of a bed. Planting 
a very small bed or group separately in the gar¬ 
den, and many other uses which cannot be 
enumerated here, will at once occur to the reader. 
Some hardy plants of fine foliage are either so 
rampant or so top-heavy that they cannot be 
wisely associated with bedding plants. This is, 
on the contrary, as neat a grower as could be de¬ 
sired. 


FRUIT. 


ROOT PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

For promoting the fertility of fruit trees, root 
pruning is an operation now general^ resorted 
to. If properly carried out, it is perhaps the 
most certain way to reduce a luxuriant tree to a 
fruitful state. We wish to emphasise the word 
properly, because it is quite as possible by root 
pruning to reduce a tree to a state of permanent 
sterility as to make it fruitful. Fruitfulness in 
trees of luxuriant habit, such as Apples, Pears, 
and Plums, and, in fact, in all other trees, de¬ 
pends upon that balance of force between the 
roots and branches which, while it ensures suffi¬ 
cient force in the branch, at the same time pro¬ 


motes the complete maturation of the wood, 
and thus the formation of flower buds. To hit 
the happy medium, to so balance the forces of 
the tree that fertility shall be obtained with¬ 
out merging either into luxuriance or weakness, 
constitutes the success of the careful cultivator. 
If, however, trees are planted and, as is fre¬ 
quently the case with amateur cultivators, are 
allowed to grow on and on for years with the ex¬ 
pectation that they will grow into fruit, the cul¬ 
tivator must not be surprised, if root pruning is 
resorted to and not very carefully carried out, to 
find his tree thrown into a stabe of unfruitful- 
ue8a __ 8 terile, in fact, until such time as suffi¬ 
cient force is again accumulated to iorm healthy 
growth. 

Fortunately, however, our leading nursery¬ 
men are so particular in the stocks they make 
use of, and resort so systematically to root 
pruning and transplanting, that it is only by bad 
management after the plant leaves the nursery 
that the balance of force will be disturbed. 
Such disappointments, however, do occur, and 
generally result from mistaken kindness in 
using rich soils and manures When the luxuri¬ 
ant habit is induced, the wood formed is too 
strong and sappy to form flower buds, and hence 
barrenness is the result. This may arise from 
over-rich soil, or from one or more roots rush¬ 
ing away deep into the subsoil, w here they suck 
up such crude matter that growth is promoted 
late into the autumn instead of being brought 
into a maturing state not later than the middle 
of August. 


With the luxuriant tree, and when the luxuri¬ 
ance is the result of over-feeding for a series of 
years, the best plan will be found to lift it out 
carefully from the place in which it has been 
growing, to shorten in the strongest roots, and 
to plant it again almost upon the surface of the 
ground, using a little fresh soil around the roots, 
and mulching the surface of the ground with some 
spent manure or leaf-mould. Carefully staked 
to prevent wind-waving, and the branches judi¬ 
ciously thinned out in early spring, and those 
retained shortened back, such a tree will be 
moderated in its growth the following season, 
and will almost invariably produce abundance of 
fruit buds. But if the check is too great, steril¬ 
ity may be the result for a year or two, which 
sterility will be the more quickly overcome by 
liberal treatment. So far, the treatment of un¬ 
fruitful trees may be said to be confined to those 
only recently planted. When trees of more 
mature years are barren, then more cautious treat¬ 
ment must be resorted to. For example nothing 
is more common than for Pear or Plum trees, of 
large size, when trained against a wall, to be 
entirely fruitless. To take up such trees and 
re]dant them would not generally be the right 
thing to do, because being of mature growth, 
the check of complete removal might oe too 
great. In such cases the best thing is to com¬ 
mence at the extreme point of the roots, and to 


lift them, according to tho size of the tree, to 
within 2 ft., 4 ft., or 6 ft. of the main stem, 
and then to relay the roots near to the 
surface of tho ground ; or, in the caso 
of wall trees, half the roots may be taken 
up 'one season, following them to the very 
base of the stem, and the remaining portion, if 
necessary, the following season. Such treat¬ 
ment cautiously followed out will generally re¬ 
store the balance of force, and with it fruitful¬ 
ness must ensue. 

Now come we to the ordinary trees—such as 
are prepared by root pruning beforo they are 
sent out from the nursery, and may be said to 
have been reduced to a moderate and healthy 
state of growth. These sometimes, if transferred 
to a rich soil, may start after a time into an 
over-luxuriant habit. In such a case it is custo¬ 
mary to check them by root pruning, digging 
round one side of the tree this year, and cutting 
off some of the stronger and more perpendicular 
roots, and treating the other portion in the same 
manner the following year. Early autumn, 
while there is yet some heat in the ground, is 
the best time for root pruning, as the warmth 
enables the wounds to heal quickly, and also to 
throw out freBh feeders so as to become re-establi¬ 
shed before the active growth of spring com¬ 
mences. Trees thus managed with bi-annuaL 
attention to root pruning, may be easily kept 
in a constantly fruitful state, and for small gar* 
.dens nothing looks so neat as bush or pyramidal 
trees so managed. H. 

Original from 
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The Fern Sumach (Rhus glabra laciniata) A hardy Shrub, with graceful Fern-like leaves; 
growing well in towns. 
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CULTURE OF THE APPLE AND THE 
PEAR. 

Soil. —When grown as standards on the 
natural stock both the Apple and the Pear de¬ 
light in a deep, strong loar. Three feet of such 
a soil, thoroughly well denied, is not too much, 
and at least 2 ft. should be secured be hire plant¬ 
ing, if permanent and satisfactory results are 
expected ; therefore, where the soil is naturally 
shallow and the subsoil bad, the ground should 
be broken up and trenched to that depth, either 
removing the subsoil altogether to the necessary 
depth, and making up with fresh loam or good 
soil, or incorporating it well with the top soil in 
trenching, if it is not actually of a deleterious 
character. Manure may be applied after plant¬ 
ing in the form of mulchings, with great advan¬ 
tage ; but it is not advisable to trench it into the 
ground unless the soil is poor and light, in which 
case covV-manure is the best and most lasting 
manure that can be used. On the other hand, 
when the soil is stiff and tenacious, it should be 
ameliorated with plenty of leaf-soil or decayed 
vegetable refuse of any kind, and sand ; but 
good loamy soil—not necessary turfy—is, as a 
rule, the best restorative that can l>e applied. 
In wet situations draining is of the highest im¬ 
portance, but in dry localities it is sometimes 
not needful at all ; circumstances must be the 
guide in such cases. 

Standards. —These are generally planted 
from 20 to 3o or 40 ft. apart each way, according 
as they are likely to make a luxuriant growth or 
otherwise, but 30 ft. will be found a suitable dis¬ 
tance for permanent trees ; and it is not a bad 
plan to plant between with supernumeraries, 
which allows a greater variety to be planted, and 
those which are found to suit the locality best 
can be retained, and the others removed when 
the trees get crowded after a few years. In 
orchards of small extent, Apples on the English 
Paradise stock should be chosen, and the trees 
may be planted half the above distance apart. 
Trees with clean, straight stems, and such as 
show a disposition to grow freely, should be se¬ 
lected ; and, though it is better to plant as early 
in autumn as possible, they may be planted any 
time between the fall of the leaf and the break¬ 
ing of the buds in spring, when the weather is 
open and moist. With the exception of tliin- 
nining out the shoots when too crowded, and 
shortening back such as are getting too much 
ahead of the others, so as to secure a round and 
well-shaped head, the less standards are pruned 
the better. The oftener the knife is used the 
oftener it will be required, while less fruit will 
be the result, and root pruning will be a peri¬ 
odical necessity. 

Pyramids. —As it is in every way better 
for those who contemplate planting these to buy 
established trees, rather than attempt to origi¬ 
nate them from the beginning, 1 will cay nothing 
about training from the maiden tree. Nice trees, 
already trained into rudimentary shape, can be 
had from any respectable nurserymen cheaper 
and better than they can be got up by the ama- 
teurhiinself. When the Apple and Pear are grown 
as pyramids on the Crab or Pear stock, they re¬ 
quire a considerable amount of attention in the 
way of summer pinching and root-pruning to 
restrain their vigour and to secure a fruitful 
habit. The most fruitful trews of this kind I 
ever saw were trained as pendulous pyramids 
—perhaps the best form of training ; but it 
should not be attempted unless it can be carried 
out systematically and well, for trees once 
trained in this way, and afterwards neglected, 
are unsightly objects. 

Training. —Where the pendulous form is 
•adopted, the following directions must be 
attended to :—Assuming that we have a fairly 
pyramidal shaped young tree—that is, with a 
straight central stem, furnished regularly with 
shoots from within 1 ft. of the ground to the 
top—to b “gin with, it should be en circled at about 
6 m. or 8 in. from the ground with a hoop of 
iron wire, fastened with staples to the tops of 
short Oak posts driven into the ground for that 
purpose, at equal distances apart round the tree. 
The lower shoots of the tree should then be tied 
down regularly by their points to the wive ; the 
second tier of shoots should be tied in the same 
way to the first; the third to the second ; and 
so on to. the top of the tree. The advantages 
of this form of training are that it checks the 
vigour of the tree, and induces the formation of 
fruit buds along the pendulous shoots, instead of 


a luxuriant growth of wood, such as upright- 
trained trees are disposed to make. A fruitful 
disposition must also be encouraged by not tying 
' in too many shoots, allowing such as are retained 
| to extend in length till the tree has attained the 
I desired circumference, and by pinching assidu¬ 
ously during the summer, to two or three leaves, 

J all laterals that push from the pendulous shoots; 

! in fact, each shoot, if properly cared for, should 
1 be like a little cordon growing out from the stem 
of the tree. 

Pruning.—If pinching and thinning have 
been regularly attended to during the summer, 
little pruning will be required in winter ; but 
the trees should be gone over, and such as have 
I been left too strong should be shortened back, 

| and the branches regulated and tied down. Such 
trees also as seem to l>e growing too luxuriantly 
should bo root-pruned. About the end of 
j October is the best time for this, and the opera- 
| tion is performed by cutting a trench round the 
j tree about 3 ft. or 4 tt. from the stem, according 
| to the age and vigour of the tree, and cutting 
! oil' all roots that extend beyond that distance, 
j and such as are going down into the subsoil. In¬ 
deed, the soil should be removed sufficiently to 
allow the spade to be pushed right under the 
ball of the tree from all sides. My own practice 
is to lift about one-third of all our pyramids 
every autumn ; In this way they arc all lifted 
over in three years. Mulching summer and 
winter should ah > be practised regularly. 

These remarks, it will be seen, refer to trees 
grafted on the natural stock, and so far as re- 
: hates to pruning, pinching, and root-pruning, 
j they apply also to upright-trained or natural 
! pyramids. In these the object is also to secure 
j and retain a straight central stern, to have it 
well furnished with branches from the base, and 
| by systematic pinching and pruning to keep the ] 
tree as nearly in the form of a cone as possi- j 
I ble. With upright pyramids, however, it is not I 
j the practice to allow the leading shoots to extend I 
at the same rate as when they are trained in the 
pendulous form, but to pinch them the first time 
during the summer to 8 in. or 0 in., the next 
time to 3 in. or 4 in., less the third time, .and so 
on. Tire side shoots or laterals may be pinched 
the first time to 3 in. or 4 in., and proportion¬ 
ately shorter afterwards. 

The Quince and Paradise Stocks.— 

The object of grafting the Apple upon the Para¬ 
dise stock and tin* l’ear upon the Quince is to 
secure a dwarf habit, early maturity, and quick 
returns. Both stocks being shallow rooters, 
they are also adapted for planting on thin soils, 
where, if the Pear stock was used, the roots 
would be sure to penetrate the subsoil, and 
failure, partial, or altogether, would Ik: the re¬ 
sult. The Pear is disposed also to make a too 
vigorous growth in wet and late situations, par¬ 
ticularly in deep retentive soils ; hence the value 
of the Quince or Paradise stocks under such cir¬ 
cumstances. Otherwise in moderately deep and 
healthy soils, the Pear is the most natural and 
best stock for the Pear in every respect, if atten¬ 
tion in the way of root-pruning, pinching &c., 
is given. The treatment of pyramids on the 
dwarf stock differs from what I have already 
recommended for those on the natural stock in 
the matter of root treatment only ; for, while 
the roots of the Pear and the Crab need to bo 
keep within bounds by constant cutting and lift¬ 
ing, those of the Quince and Paradise require 
to be as constantly encouraged to grow by sur¬ 
face dressings and mulching. The ground should 
not on any account he dug about the roots of the 
trees, but annually top-dressed with rich soil, 
taking care always that the graft is not buried in 
so doing. 

Espaliers. —This is a very excellent way of 
training the Apple and Pear, and is perhaps the 
best plan that can l>e adopted when fruit trees 
are grown round the vegetable quarters. Espa¬ 
liers bear better than standards, occupy less 
sj^ace, and interfere but little with the cropping 
of the ground with vegetables. For espalier 
training it is best to begin with maiden trees, 
that is, young trees with only one shoot to them. 
These should be planted against a wire or wooden 
fence 20 ft. apart, and be cut down to about 2 in. 
below the bottom wire. In spring three or four 
shoots will spring from below the cut ; the 
highest should lie trained straight up, and two 
of the remaining strongest and most conveni¬ 
ently placed should be trained horizontally along 
the bottom wire, on each side of the stem, and I 


the other shoots, if any, may be cut clean away. 
The central shoot, which will be inclined to grorr 
I the strohgost, should be stopped at the height oi 
! 18 in. or sc, in order to throw the sap into the 
two horizontal shoots, which cannot be encotir- 
aged to grow too much. At the winter prun¬ 
ing they should be left entire if they ripened to 
their extremities, and the central shoot must 1* 
cut down, this time to the second wire, which 
will leave the tree at the end of the first year 
with two well grown side shoots only, and a cen¬ 
tral shoot about 8 in. high. This will break the 
second year again below the cut, and furnish 
limbs on each side, which must be trained right 
and left, the same way as l>efore, to the second 
wires, and the leader taken up and stopped again; 
and this process must be repeated until the top 
wire is readied, which, supposing the fence to 
be 5 ft. high, will take al>out seven years. But 
by that time the trees will have extended hori¬ 
zontally to at least double their height, and 
borne several crops of fruit. The only other 
attention the trees will require is pinching bad: 
the lateral shoots that grow from the horizontal 
limbs to two or three joints, in order to induce 
the formation of fruit buds, and to keep the 
same within proper hounds by shortening the 
spurs judiciously at the winter pruning, taking 
care always to cut back to a bud, and to secure 
generally an even and well furnished limb. 

Varieties. —The different varieties of the 
Apple and Tear vary so much in different locali¬ 
ties—sometimes one sort succeeding as a stand¬ 
ard and espalier at one place, and perhaps re¬ 
quiring a wall at another not far distant; here 
doing best on the Quince and Paradise, and 
there on the Pear and Crab—that I do not thinl. 
it advisable to appiend a list of kinds for general 
cultivation, but would advise those who con¬ 
template planting to ascertain at some good gar¬ 
den in their own neighbourhood what sorts arc 
found to do best. A little pains taken in this 
way at the outset will repay the trouble. S. 

Warner’s King: Apple.— This is beam ¬ 
ing a favourite with market growers, and cer¬ 
tainly it is a very useful fruit. Solid, firm- 
fleshed Apples fetch a higher price in the mar¬ 
ket than light, hollow-centred sorts, most Apple; 
being now sold by weight. Such sort9 as Lor I 
Sulfield and Cellini, planted largely a few years 
hack, arc already' being discarded. Among: 
early kinds the old Keswick is about the most- 
prolific and largely grown, as when gathered is 
early as possible it is a sort that amply 7 repays 
good cultivation. But Warner’s King is one < f 
the Apples of the future for main ciops.— J. G. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
November 3. —Grubbing out old App'e 
trees, and preparing holes for young ones. 
Getting ice-house cleared out ready for refillin'! 
on the first opportunity. Getting frames ami 
lights cleared and washed ready 7 for painting 
before bad weather sets in. Clearing off flower 
borders and forking up the ground for fre.-h 
flowers. 

Nov. 4. —Potting on a batch of Dracaenas 
and Crotons for table decoration. Looking 
over Calceolaria cuttings and removing any that 
are damping off, taking off the lights whilst the 
weather is fine. Hoeing among growing vege¬ 
table crops. Taking up and stacking away 
Salsify and Seorzonera in a cool shed in dry 
soil. Looking over Grapes in bottles, cutting 
out decayed berries, and filling up the bottles 
where required. 

Nov. 5. —Putting early potted Hyacinths 
into a warm frame to get them forward. Moving 
large trees from nursery into pleasure grounds, 
and planting them in prepared holes. Nailing 
up Ivy and Rosea on walls where blown down 
by wind. Pruning and nailing Morello Cherries 
| on north walls. 

NOV. 6. —Sowing Mustard and Cress; also 
French Beans in pots. Planting out Daisies, 
Silencs, Myosotis, and Wallflowers. Looking 
over all Cauliflowers, and turning down leaves 
where required, to protect them, and removing 
the most forward into the shed. Covering up 
Endive and tying up Lettuces to blanch. Turn¬ 
ing over leaves and long manure for making 
hotbeds. 
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Nov. 7. —Looking over fruit room and clear¬ 
ing away fruits that have begun to rot; also 
looking over seed Potatoes and removing ary 
that are diseased. Washing plants and paint. 
Roping Onions, and making labels and pegs. 

Nov. 8. —Getting tender plants from pits 
into Vineries, and protecting Strawberries in 
pots. Weeding Box edging, and cleaning kitchen 
garden walks. Nailing Fig trees on walls closely 
and covering them over with thatched hurdles, 
to protect them from severe frost. 

Indoor Flowers. 

Watering 1 . —By those who have only an 
imperfect knowledge of tho cultivation of plants 
it is often supposed that any one is capable of 
giving them water, or, in other words, of know¬ 
ing when they require it; tho too general impres¬ 
sion with the uninitiated being that if a sufficient 
snpply be given all must be right, and that the 
plants will go on and flourish. During spring 
and summer, when growth is in active progress, 
if the water supply bo short, most plants will 
exhibit their want of moisture by the flagging 
of the leaves and young Bhoots, and from which 
injury is not nearly so likely to result in the 
case of free-growing subjects as by any excess 
at this time of the year, particularly with those 
that make slow growth, and that have tine roots. 
For the inexperienced the two latter characte¬ 
ristics, which generally accompany each other, 
will be one of the safest guidesas to the quantity 
of water a plant requires to keep it in a healthy 
Gtate. Heaths and slow-growing hard-wooded 
plants may be taken as examples of the greatest 
impatience of success, and the least requirement 
of water at any time of the year. Beginners arc 
frequently tempted to purchase these, yet it 
would be much more advisable for them to con¬ 
fine their practice for a time to quick, free- 
growing plants until they have acquired the 
knowledge requisite to enable them to manage 
these before they undertake the more difficult 
subjects. Written or verbal instructions cannot 
do more than point to general practice in this 
most important operation, as not only will the 
quantity of water required by any particular 
species or variety of plant be in a great mea¬ 
sure regulated by its more or less vigorous con¬ 
dition, but also the point of dryness which the 
soil should be allowed to attain before water is 
given should be determined by the same condi¬ 
tions of growth in the plant. Yet, still some 
hints may be given that will enable the inexpe¬ 
rienced to acquire the necessary knowledge in 
this matter by pointing out the greater or lc.‘ s 
requirements of water by plants during tho 
autumn and winter. 

Camellias. —These require more water at 
all seasons than most plants with hard wood. If 
ever the soil be allowed to get dry from the 
time the buds have attained a considerable 
size* until they expand, it results in their fall¬ 
ing off. The same result will follow if the at¬ 
mosphere be too dry, but injury from this 
cause mostly shows itself much sooner in the 
case of plants having been dry at the roots. The 
autumn-flowering Speedwells (Veronicas) require 
the soil kept moderately moist, especially 
while they are blooming, or the flowers will be 
liable to drop. Cytisus racemosus, Acacias, 
Noriums, Myrtles, Statices, greenhouse Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Lapagerias, Croweas, Clianthus puni- 
oeus, Cassia corymbosa, and Abutilons arc 
plants that should never be allowed to got so dry 
as the more tender kinds ; they arefrei! growers 
and equally free in producing flowers, afford great 
variety, and are altogether much more suitable 
for those to grow whose experience is limited 
than plants that are of more difficult manage¬ 
ment. 

Azaleas. —These, although fine-rooted sub¬ 
jects, should never be permitted to become dry. 
The exquisitely-scented Dapline indica, held in 
universal estimation for its perfume, is often 
killed by over-watering ; except during the sea¬ 
son when it is making growth, it should never 
be watered until the soil has got almost dry. 
Oranges, especially the small-growing Otaheite 
variety, need careful watering in the winter, 
when its roots are at rest. Fuchsias that are 
cut back in the autumn after flowering are 
much' better if the soil be kept very nearly 
dry. In all cases, except with subjects the tops 
of which die completely down, or nearly so, 
when water is applied no more should be given 
than will moisten the whole moderately in the 


winter season; to pour water on a plant until 
the soil is saturated during the winter, when at 
rest more or less, is as baa a treatment as can 
possibly be followed, especially if the soil is 
loose and light, as in this case the soil will hold 
water like a sponge. When a plant of any 
description is growing in a pot corap aratively 
small, it should never oe so dry before water is 
given as if it had a larger body of soil sur¬ 
rounding its roots. 

Calceolarias and Cinerarias. — In 
addition to a moist condition of the roots, these 
revel in a humid atmosphere, and should never 
be placed on a dry surface, such as the front 
shelf of an ordinary greenhouse. Through the 
winter the best position for them is on a bed of 
ashes in a shallow pit, a slight distance below 
the aperture for the admission of air, so that it 
will in a measure pass over rather than come in 
direct contact with them. Where there is no 
alternative but to put them on shelves, it is well 
to have 1 in. of Moss spread on the shelves, 
which, if kept moist, will counteract the drying 
effects of the situation. 

The beautiful old Calla (Richardia) aethiopica 
needs to have the soil moist ; although it is 
almost an aquatic, it is of such a hardy nature 
that it will bear to be completely dried up with¬ 
out fatal results, though, of course, it feels the 
effects of such treatment. Heliotropes, Petunias, 
Lobelias, Carnations, Salvias, Lachenalias, Yal- 
lotas, and Cyclamens do not require to have the 
soil kept quite so moist as the first-named plants, 
yet they should always receive water before being 
allowed to get quite dry. 

Lilies do not need much water in the winter, 
but though not making much progress in their 
tops at this season, the roots are actively at 
work, consequently the soil must never be with¬ 
out moisture, or they will receive a check that 
will seriously affect their flowering the ensuing 
year. 

Pelargoniums. —The different sections of 
these vary considerably in their demand for 
water ; the zonals of all colours and the bronze 
and white variegated-leaved kinds being mostly 
freer growers than the large-flowered sorts, the 
fancies, and the tricolors, must have the soil 
kept somewhat moister, but those who have not 
yet acquired the knowledge of the exact condi¬ 
tion of moisture these plants like had much 
better err by keeping them too dry than too wet, 
as the latter state will cause destruction of the 
roots, resulting in disease from which they will 
be slow to recover, whilst a moderate degree of 
dryness will not affect them to a greater extent 
than slightly stopping their growth. The above- 
mentioned more tender-rooted, slower-growing 
sections, particularly the fancies and the weakest 

S owing varieties of the tricolors, should never 
watenl during the winter until the soil has 
got so dry that little moisture can be detected in 
it by pressing the fingers on the surface. There 
is a considerable difference in tho strength of 
growth of the yellow-leaved varieties of Pelar¬ 
goniums. 

All tho varieties of Crassulas (Kalosanthes) 
must be watered with caution until they begin 
to move freely in spring, when they will need 
more ; during the autumn and winter do not 
apply any until the soil has got almost dry, yet 
water must not be withheld too long or the 
under leaves will shrivel up and die, which de¬ 
tracts much from the appearance of the plants, 
yet does not usually interfere with their flower¬ 
ing. 

Garden Plants. 

In favoured localities Fortune’s beautiful 
hardy Palm (Chamnerops Fortunei), the 
Dragon Plant (Dracaena indivisa), and the New 
Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax), Aralia papy- 
rifera, and many others of a similar character 
may be trusted out if they be provided with 
a good coat of dry leaves or Fern made secure 
around the stem and collar of the plants so as 
to preserve the most vital parts from frost. 
Sheltered in this way it is surprising what an 
amount of cold many plants will endure if the 
soil in which they are growing be not of a 
wet, retentive nature. Where any doubt 
exists as to the safety of any choice specimens 
of the above, they should be lifted at once 
with as large a ball of earth attached as con¬ 
venient, and placed in any spare cool house, 
or light, dry shed, from which light is ex¬ 
cluded. Aralia papyrifera may be wintered in 
almost any out-of-the-way place, as it matters 


little about the loss of its leaves so long as 
the stems are preserved, the crowns of which 
start again in the spring and appear all tho 
more vigorous for the rest they have received. 
Aralia Sieboldi is perfectly hardy, and one ol 
the most strikingly ornamental plants for the 
centres of beds, the backs of shrubby borders, 
&c. Indian Shot Plants (Cannas) are still look¬ 
ing as well as at any time during the year as 
far as their foliage is concerned, and may be left 
to display their beauty till cut down by the frost, 
when they can be lifted and Btorcd in any dry 
shed, or left in the ground if covered with 
half-rotten leaves, or any other safe non-con¬ 
ducting material, that will preserve them from 
frost. In well-drained beds, treated in this 
way, they become much stronger than they do 
if (lugup now and replanted in the spring, as they 
lose many of their large, fleshy roots in the 
drying they undergo when stored in the winter. 
Echeveria secunda glauca, now- so much used 
for bedding purposes, should be laid in thickly 
on steep, sloping banks, under south walls or other 
sheltered positions, where, with a mat thrown 
over them during severe frosty weather, they 
will be found to winter safely ; or they may be 
laid in under any old spare lights just to keep 
the crowns dry, in which state they w ill re¬ 
main quite hardy. Gladioli now ripe should be 
lifted and laid on the floor of a damp shed or 
cellar, or some other position u here the conns 
are not likely to become sufficiently dry as to 
cause them to shrivel, for when that takes 
place they lose much of their strength and 
vigour, and not unfrequently die altogether. 
If the tops are still green, they should be al¬ 
lowed to remain till they fall off naturally, and 
not be cut away, as is sometimes done when 
the bulbs are dug up. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — Prune all Vines from which the 
leaves have fallen ; remove all loose bark ; wash 
clean with soft soap and water as hot as the 
hands will bear it. Grapes now hanging should 
be looked over daily, and all bad berries re¬ 
moved on the first signs of decay; up to the 
present time the autumn has not been favourable 
for the preservation of Grapes. A drop of water 
should not be spilt, nor should plants requiring 
water be allowed to remain in the same house. 
Immediately before the full of tho leaf is the most 
precarious timp for them. Where it becomes 
necessary to fill tho houses with plants the 
Grapes should be cut with a portion of the 
wood, and placed in bottles of water in which 
some charcoal has been put, in a room with a 
dry temperature of about 45 J . Remove all foli¬ 
age as soon as a tap of the hand causes it to drop; 
warm with fire-heat, and air well Iiohscs on fine 
days where fruit is hanging; keep ventilators 
closed in heavy, damp weather. Where Grapes 
arc intended to hang through the winter, or where 
early forcing is to take place, outside borders 
should by protected by wooden shutters or other 
means that wall allow the rain to run off. 

Peaches. —From trees in houses from which 
the foliage has dropped, prune and remove all 
old ties ; wash well as directed for Vines ; let 
all inside walls be properly whitewashed ; paint 
pipes and houses if necessary; if not, clean 
thoroughly. Take away all the surface soil off 
the roots, replace it with fresh soil and manure 
to the requisite height, both outside and inside, 
and protect the borders as recommended for 
Vines. Trees in late houses should have the 
assistance of a brush to remove those leaves 
that are ready to drop, and all young, green 
shoots attempting to grow should bo at once 
displayed. Give a little fire-heat bv day and a ' 
free circulation of air to assist tne wood in 
ripening. In tying in all trees be careful not 
to lay them in too close, as tho result will be 
weak, unripened shoots. 

Vegetables. 

• Asparagus. —Tops of this will now have 
turned yellow, and should be removed ; but, as 
in other cases of a similar nature, they ought 
never to be cut away whilst they have life in 
them. If there are any weeds on the beds, they 
should be cleared away. The beds should then 
have their winter dressing applied. This ought 
to consist of 3 in. of well-rotten manure evenly 
spread over the surface. This not only has the 
effect of enriching the soil, by its fertilising pro¬ 
perties being washed into the ground by the 
rains, but it also protects the crowns from frost; 
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for, although a perfectly hardy plant, yet, like 
many othera under a system of cultivation, it is 
better not to have the roots exposed to severe 
frost. If the alleys contain plenty of Boil, an 
inch or two may be thrown over the manure ; 
but the old method of sinking these two deep 
frequently did much injury to the roots, which 
grow persistently in a horizontal direction, often 
extending into the alleys, and when these were 
cut to such a depth as to throw a considerable 
portion of soil over the beds, the roots, of course, 
were more or less injured. The great mistake 
in the cultivation of this vegetable is in too 
close planting ; two rows are quite enough for a 
d ft. bed, instead of three or four. There is 
nothing gained by close planting; when plenty 
of room is allowed, the heads, if they are not 
so numerous, are double the size, and the beds 
will last much longer. 


GROWING AND TRAINING NOISETTE 
ROSES. 

Marechal Niel is allowed to be the most per- 
feet and beautiful vellow Rose. The best stock 
on which to bud Martchal Niel is the Boursault 
or Gloire de Dijon, and it likewise makes a good 
plant when budded on a Brier about 1 ft. high. 
Its proper home is a glass-roofed house, in 
which the shoots should be trained up the raf¬ 
ters. It may, however, be grown against a south 


the ground. In this way, short wiry blooming 
shoots will be thrown out at every joint, and 
when these young shoots are about 6 in long, 
the top ends of the parent rods may be un¬ 
fastened, and the rod nailed to the wall or trellis- 
work in an horizontal position. After the 
blooming is over, other long rods will commence 
growing, and these must be kept in an upright 
position at first to encourage growth, and the 
following spring their tops must be pulled 
down and fastened as first recommended, until 
they push out short side shoots, when they 
must tie lifted up and fastened, as has just 
been stated, in a horizontal position to the 
j trellis-work. Continue training the tree after 
[ this manner, and you will get plenty of blooms. 

Madame Levet and Belle Lyonnaise, two off¬ 
shoots from Gloire de Dijon, possessing the 
same habit and hardiness, are both large and 
beautiful Roses ; but neither of them hlooms 
so freely as the parent. When plenty of side 
shoots are obtained by the bending-down sys¬ 
tem and horizontal training, there will be no 
difficulty in procuring two crops of bloom 
every season from any of our yellow Noisette 
and Tea-scented Roses. Let the side-shoots of 
the season’s wood produce their flowers ; then 
cut back, and they will bloom again in the 
autumn ; or treat the spurs as Apple or Pear 
spurs which continue fruitful, and, instead of 
cutting out the wood which produced them, 
shorten in the spurs to one or two buds as soon 


bears. It is supposed to be rather difficult to 
cultivate, but, where the soil is moist and light, 
it grows freely in borders. It is easily grown 
in beds of peat kept moist, or placed among the 
Alpine plants in a cold frame, or even on the 
window Bill, on an aspect of the house not too 
exposed. 

A Fine Wall or Pillar Rose (Aimee 
Vibert).—This Rose is certainly one of the most 
vigorous, hardy, and floriferous Roses we have. 
Anyone possessing a wall that he is desirous of 
covering, or a place to raise a pole, should grow 
this charming Rose. One side of my house (a 
tolerably large one) is covered with its numerous 
pure white trusses, with from ten to twenty 
blooms in each truss. It will grow nearly every¬ 
where. I took up the paving stones in front of 
my house for about 1 ft. square, and planted it 
with very little preparation ; notwithstanding 
this it is now one of the most lovely objects pos¬ 
sible. It will throw up shoots from 12 ft. to 
20 ft. in a season. It will thus reach the tops of 
pillars in a season, and throw out scores of 
blooming branches the following spring.—T. W. 

Lilium auratum Planted Out.— Beau¬ 
tiful as this well-known golder.-rayed Lily of 
Japan is under glass, it is seldom one finds it in 
good condition out-of-doors ; but that it is per¬ 
fectly hardy and does succeed in some cases has 
been amply proved. A few days since I was 
surprised to see a beautiful spike of this fine Lily 



The Twin-flower (Linucca borealis); half natural size ; a creeping evergreen print suitable for 
rockwork oi mounds; flowers white. 


wall in the south and west of England ; but it is as the first bloom is over, and so induce them in full bloom, growing out of a Rhododendron 
folly to attempt growing it in the open ground to renew themselves, and flower again the same bed, and evidently qnite at home, as the blooms 
in the northern counties. The hardiest of the season. Gloire de Dijon is best procured on its were equal in every respect to those grown under 
yellow Noisette Roses are Celine Forestier and own roots ; and many varieties of the vigorous- glass. This bulb must have been some years in 
Triomphe de Rennes ; Solfaterre is not quite so growing yellow Noisettes may be grown and its position, as it was quite overgrown. People 
hardy, but any of these may be safely grown budded on it. Marshal Niel “ takes”’freely on desirous of adding a distinct and striking fea- 
against a south wall in any of the counties south it, and grows and blooms well in the southern ture to their gardens cannot do better than plant 
of Birmingham. The Noisette called Bouquet counties. H. T. good bulbs at once of any of the Lilium family, 

d’Or is perfectly hardy. I have proved it to - — - - which they may be able to procure, in the open 

be so, and it is a pretty Rose, which grows and The Twin-flower (Linnaja borealis)._The Bpwjes of Rhododendron boas : they will, I am 

"blooms freely in autumn ; its colour is a deep name of Linnaeus, the great master of botany, 8ure » be rewarded with a fine display next au- 
yellow, with a coppery centre, and the blooms i s borne by a plant which, though humble in tumn » M the roots of both luxuriate under the 
are large and full. Madame Caroline Kuster, an 8 i ze> is one of great delicacy ami beauty. It is 8ame conditions, and the Rhododendrons are 

orange-yellow Rose, is a free-flowering and a little creeping evergreen plant, about twice as w . e11 suited to shelter the early growths of the 

promising variety ; both these Roses, budded on large as is represented in the engraving. It be- Lilies. These in open, exposed beds are sorely 
4-ft. standards, may be grown in the northern longs to the Honeysuckle family, and as each aff ected by withering winds, which are much 
counties against a north or north-west wall. slender upright stalk bears tw’O flowers, it has more injurious to them than severe frosts.—J. G. 

To grow yellow climbing Roses well, it is neccs- received the common name of Twin-flower. Sweet Peas. —I do not remember ever 

sary, in the first place, to plant them in a The flowers are white, often tinged with pink seeing these grow with more vigour and bloom 

rich, deep, dry, warm soil. Tne next step to- or purple, delicately fragrant, and droop with a more profuselv than they have done this year, 

wards success is to promote an early and vie-' modest air that is very charming. It is usually viz., Invincible Scarlet, Captain Clarke, and the 

orous growth, and to get the wood well found in moist woods, where it forms a dense Queen. We had two short rows—one of Captain 

ripened, for without well matured wood good carpet. It is an excellent plant for a shady j Clarke and one of the Queen—with Nasturtiums 

flowers cannot be expected. Most Noisette rockwork, and when once established grows intermixed, which had a very pretty effect.— 

Roses do not bloom well for a year or two rapidly. It also succeeds well in a hardy Fer- R- G. 

after being planted; a free growth of wood nery. In the well-known portrait of Linnaeus, Tigridia grandiflora. —What a glorious 
should be encouraged in the first instance, and he is represented in his travelling suit with a autumn hardy flowering bulb this is, and; singti- 
the knife should be sparingly used; merely cluster of the Twin-flower in his hand. In larly enough, although old-fashioned, it is com- 
stop long shoots by nipping out their points Britain it is confined to the Fir woods of some paratively but little grown. A fine boxful of it 
in order to get laterals to fill up vacant places of the eastern counties of Scotland, and a loca- was sent by Mr. Canned, of Swanley, the other 
where wanted ; and m the spring, say about lity in Northumberland. Aside from its intrin- day to our focal show, where the gorgeous colour- 
March, pull down the shoots as far as you sic beauty, the plant is a favourite with all who ing which the blooms possessed caused exclama- 
possibiy can do without danger of breaking, love wild flowers, and more especially with tions of wonder as to what they could be ; they 
and tie their tops to short Btakes driven into botanists, on account of the illustrious name it certainly looked more like the blossoms of some 
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brilliant Orchid or inhabitant of our stoves than 
the produce of an open air plant that had braved 
the storms and floods ol 1879.—J. 

Meadow Saffrons in Tufts of Vio¬ 
lets. —One of the prettiest combinations of 
Meadow Saffrons possible may now be seen in 
Battersea Park. It consists of several tufts of 
them springing from a mass of Violets, the deep 
green of which forms a capital contrast to the 
purple blossoms of the Saffrons. The Violets 
obviate the naked appearance the Colchicums 
have when springing from the bare earth. 

Gladioli in Rose Beds.— Single bulbs of 
Gladioli planted in Rose beds in spring, in the 
open spaces, have borne three and four large 
spikes of fine flowers, and have made the beds 
look gay at a time when they would otherwise 
have been dull and comparatively bare. As the 
leaves of Gladioli are erect and occupy but little 
space, I find them to be one of the best subjects 
for introducing amongst Roses, as their many 
beautiful coloured spHtes of bloom are highly 
ornamental ; they also look extremely well when 
mingling with the large-leaved plants employed 
for producing a sub-tropical effect.—J. G. 

Fuchsias on Grass.— Few plants are 
naturally of a more beautiful habit of growth 
than the Fuchsia. In fact, after all the labour 
we can bestow on specimens trained into stan¬ 
dards or pyramids, they are not to be compared 
with plants left to Nature’s training. We 
have here, on the open lawn, some old plants 
of F. Riccartoni, which many years ago were 
planted in old hollow tree stems, cut into about 

2 ft. lengths. These were sunk into the turf 
about 6 in., and filled with soil, of which the 
Fuchsias soon took entire possession and rooted 
through into the soil beneath, so that they are 
entirely independent of the watering pot, and 
only require to be cut down in winter. They 
arc beautiful objects throughout the summer, 
and far into the autumn. Their annual growths 
are about 4 ft. long, the outer branches drooping 
in a most graceful manner and almost touching 
the green turf. No amount of expensive care 
could increase the beauty of their appearance 
when their branches, heavily laden withblossom, 
are waved by the slightest breeze. Any one 
planting large blocks should put in several 
plants of one variety, by which means a striking 
effect may be produced at once. The small - 
blossomed varieties of robust habit, such as 
Riccartoni and globosa, appear best adapted for 
this sort of decoration ; but, in sheltered situa¬ 
tions, the large flowering kinds w ould doubtless 
be most attractive. Venus de Medici and Rose 
of Castillc arc excellent varieties for contrasting 
with the dark varieties. Any one giving this 
system a trial would soon give up plunging 
specimens in pots, as the effect is far better, and 
the ccst no more than that of growing any hardy 
border plant.—J. G. 

Lily of the Valley. —The present is a 
good time for planting this favourite flower ; 
dioose a piece of good ground completely away 
from the influence of the roots of trees, dig it 
thoroughly 15 in. deep, working in plenty of 
rotten manure ; if the soil be heavy, add 2 in. or 

3 in. of sand or road grit. In removing the 
plants from the old bed it will be well to select 
those with the strongest crowns for pot culture 
this season, dividing the remainder of the strong 
from the weak, and planting them separately. 
Open shallow trenches 12 in. apart, allowing 
6 in. between the crowns in the rows, cover 
with 2 in. of soil, on the surface place a mixture 
of rotten manure and leaf-mould, for although 
the plant (being a native of Britain) is necessa¬ 
rily quite hardy, yet in common with all those 
that are moved in autumn, it is better to protect 
the roots from severe frost. Some growers plant 
early in the spring, just before the Lily in ques¬ 
tion begins to grow, but after trying both plans 
I prefer the present season for that purpose. 
Strong crowns arc essential to the production of 
fine flowers; to ensure these plenty of water is ne¬ 
cessary indry wither whilst the leaves are green 
in summer. Keep them quite clean from w r eeds ; 
the piants will increase fast, and in the course of 
two or three years, when the ground becomes 
too full, take up, thin out, and replant. For 
forcing always select the crowns with round, 
plump buds, as these only will bloom. 

Tulips for Early Sprincr.— The masses 
of colour furnished by Tulips light up our flower 
gardens at a season of the year when there is 
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much dreariness, and when there is little if any 
glaring sunlight to bring out the vividness of the 
colouring. The expense of maintaining a col¬ 
lection is more apparent than real. What is re¬ 
quired is a small reserve garden to which the 
Tulips can be removed when it is time to com¬ 
mence the summer planting. Here the bulbs will 
not only mature themselves, but throw off off¬ 
sets which in two or three years make fine flower¬ 
ing bulbs. A good light and moist sandy soil is 
the kind of home best fitted for the Tulips 
during the summer. The blooming season is not 
near so short as is generally supposed, and be¬ 
tween the earliest and the latest flowering kinds 
a considerable time intervenes. But beds of 
Tulips should be carpeted with small tufted or 
creeping plants, and there are many hardy 
flowering and foliage plants suited for the pur¬ 
pose. The White Rock Cress (Arabis albida) 
together with its variegated form, the Aubrie- 
tias, Hepaticas, Primroses, Cowslip, the Droop¬ 
ing Catch-fly (Silene pendula), Pansies, early 
flowering Violas, Saxifrages, the white Iberis, 
(I. corifoliv) Sedum acre aurcuin, the creeping 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


A Fine Greenhouse and Window 
Palm (Cycas revoluta).—Our illustration re¬ 
presents a fine specimen of a noble and distinct- 
looking Palm called a Cycad, eminently adapted 
for the decoration of greenhouses. It is suffi¬ 
ciently vigorous in constitution to withstand thg 
temperature of a moderately warm greenhouse 
during winter, and in summer it may be used in 
the flower garden, massed on the lawn along 
with Aralias, Ficuscs, slender-growing Palms, 
and numberless other foliage plants of similar 
habit ; while, when in a small shite, plants of it 
arc invaluable for room or balcony gardening. 
It is, however, as an indoor plant in which its 
true value consists. The plant here represented 
is nearly 8 ft. high ; and when such stately di¬ 
mensions have been attained, it forms an effec¬ 
tive object forgroupingalong with slender Palms, 
Bamboos, and other plants of a graceful charac¬ 
ter in conservatories. It is readily propagated 
by means of the woody, bulb like masses which 



A fine Greenhouse Palm (Cycas revoluta), 8 ft. high ; may cither be plantevl out or grown in 
pots; suitable for windows when in a small state. 


Bugle (Ajuga reptans rubra) and many others 
make excellent carpets for beds of bulbs. When 
a collection of Tulips is sufficiently enlarged 
to admit of its being done, it is a good plan to 
rest the bulbs every third year by preventing 
them from blooming. They occupy but a small 
space in a reserve garden, and can be planted 
quite thickly. 

The Golden Drop (Onosma taurica).— 
Of all outdoor plants I know of none for delicious 
fragrance equal to this. The almond-scent of its 
flowers can be perceived several yards off. Its 
flowers, too, are very pretty, and distinct from 
any others in cultivation, being a fine yellow, 
arranged in clusters. It grows in a compact 
evergreen tuft, and thrives in light sandy soil. 
It is a plant that gives no trouble, and ono that 
is easily propagated by means of seeds or cut¬ 
tings.—F. 

Calceolaria Prince of Orange —Two 

beds of this profuse-blooming Calceolaria have 
been very fine with us this season ; though sev¬ 
eral times much injured by the heavy rains, they 
have all recovered, and have been verv effec¬ 
tive.—R. 


arc freely borne on dwarf or stunted specimens. 
They are simply clusters of buds that emit roots 
freely if placed in a pot of light, rich compost. 
The best soil for them is a mixture of good loam 
and sand, and they should be potted firmly ; 
when pot-bound a little manure water will be of 
benefit to them. If a plant gets out of health 
it should be cleared of its soil, all dead roots 
should be cut off, and it should be put into a 
small pot in poor soil, set on a good hotbed, and 
kept moderately dry. When Cycads are de¬ 
veloping their fronds (leaves) they should not be 
moved, if that can be avoided, as in moving 
them the young fronds often receive a twist 
from which they seldom recover. When in full 
growth they should be watered freely, but when 
at rest it is best to keep them moderately dry. 
When a seaweed-like growth forms just under 
aud on the top of the soil in which these plants 
grow, it is a sure sign of health, and should not 
be disturbed ; when this is absent it is a sign 
that the plant is not vigorous at the roots, and 
that care is required in watering it.—J. 

I Daphne indica odorata.— This sweetly 
fra c 'ant plant succeeds best in a warm green- 
| house. Pot it in peat, loam, and sand in mod- 
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erate-sized pots, or plant it out in the bed near | 
the light, ami allow the plants to grow as they I 
will. Cut the (lowers when fully expanded, 
without taking too much wood from the plants, 
and put them in a glass by themselves when 
wanted for room decoration.—S. 

Double-flowered Lobelia pumila.— 
Grown thickly in pans, this is exceedingly effec- 
tive in the greenhouse or window. Its small 
. bright, blue, rosette-like flowers when produced 
frcttly are strikingly pretty. If the edges of the 
pans are covered with the drooping Stonccrop ' 
(Sudum carneum variegatum) the effect is 
charming.—E. H. 

A Simple Plan for Forcing Roses.— 

Tot save the trouble of keeping up a stock of 
Roses in pots for forcing, we adopt the following 
plan :—About the end of October, or the begin¬ 
ning of November, we select a number of plants 
from the Rose border (good forcing varieties) ; 
those are pruned in close, lifted carefully, and 
potted in 9-in., 10-in., or 12-in. pots, as may be 
needful, potting them firmly in good sound loam. 
The plants arc then set in the coolest house we 
have got till January, when they arc introduced \ 
into a warmer temperature, and pushed on into 1 
bloom in March, April, and May. From such : 
plants we have had a display in April that would j 
not have disgraced an exhibition table. The 
plan is not so good as keeping a stock in pots, if 
these arc well attended to ; but there arc many 
places where this cannot be done properly.— 
J. 8. 

An Easily - grown Greenhouse 
Plant (Acacia armata). — This, though one 
of the oldest of cultivated Acacias, is certainly 
one of the most ornamental. A plant of it, loft, 
high, grown from seed and planted out, formed 
the most striking object in a largo conservatory 
in which I saw it last May. It was grown with 
n perfectly straight and naked stem, surmounted 
by a symmetrical bushy head several feet in 
diameter. For general purposes it is, however, 
best in moderate-sized pots, in which it can be 
employed for vases and baskets with the best 
effect. To keep it within hounds the shoots may 
be clipped well in annually after (lowering ; this 
will cause it to furnish thickly without any fur¬ 
ther training. I usually pot it at the same time, 
reducing the roots considerably, and returning 
it to the same-sized pot again, keeping it in the 
greenhouse all summer, where it makes good 
growth before winter, and plenty of (lower buds. 
Feat chiefly, with a little loam and sand, suits 
it perfectly.—J. 

The Greenhouse Sea Lavender 

(Statice profusa).—The flowers of this .Station 
are of a lovely blue colour, and lasting, as they 
do, long after being cut, are excellent for house 
decoration, and it is a beautiful greenhouse plant. 
Feat, loam, and sand in erpial quantities make 
the best soil for it, and it requires a dry tem¬ 
perature at all times of the year ; damp causes 
mildew, which is its worst enemy. It is diili- i 
cult to strike by means of cuttings, which must ) 
not be subjected to a strong heat, but must be | 
given time under a bell-glass. I have seen an | 
unusually pretty effect produced by the free use 
of this plant amongst a houseful of variously 
coloured Geraniums of the zonal type.—W. 

The Jasmine-flowered Rhynohos- 
permum(R. jasminoides).— The profuse- 
flowering habit of this plant, its handsome foli¬ 
age, and pretty white flowers, render it still one 
ot the best of greenhouse climbers, though it 
can be grown in the bush form with the assist¬ 
ance of a stake or two to support it. It is one 
of those plants from which one may cut largely, 
and the flowers have a chaste effect in a bouquet. 
They are borne in trusses, and are agreeably 
perfumed—something like the Lilac. It may be 
propagated by cuttings ruder a bell-glass in a 
slight heat, and, when rooted, grows freely, 
flowering immediately. It is best planted out 
when employed as a climber, and soon covers a 
large space, but it docs very well in a pot. 
Feat, loam, and sand in equal quantities make a 
good compost for it, and whether planted out or 
kept in pots it must have good drainage.—Q. 

Hepaticas Under Glass. —The best 
plant I know of for winter blooming in a cold 
greenhouse is the common blue Hepatica. Last 
spring I potted a large plant of it, which I took 
into my greenhouse in January, and in a few 
weeks it was covered with lovely blue flow ars. 
There are two great advantages in forcing the 


Hepatica ; the buds, though apparently dormant, 
will open almost while you wait, so that you 
may have your plant in full bloom at an exact 
date ; secondly, under glass you may obtain any 
amount of seed. Hepatica seed should be sown 
in a sheltered spot in fine soil ; it takes a long 
time to come up, but plants thus obtained bloom 
better than any others. I have seen a large bed 
of two-year old plants that were quite superb. 
—F. M. 

A Brilliant-flowered Greenhouse 
Plant (Clivia nobilis).—This is beautiful in the 
greenhouse or window during February and 
.March, associated with Camellias, Cinerarias, 
Deutzias, &c. Charming as this plan* is by it¬ 
self, the colour seems still more intense and 
striking when combined with other things. It 
is easily grown in equal parts of sandy loam and 
peat with a sprinkling of sand and charcoal. Do 
not pot often, but feed it with a little weak 
manure water when growing. Give it a little 
extra warmth in January; you thus get it to 
bloom early, and secure a second bloom in 
August or .September. A plant here in a 12-in. 
pot last year threw up eight line spikes, averag¬ 
ing twelve blooms on each. It is surprising how 
long these flowers last before fading if kept 
from drip and not in too high a temperature.— 
J. T. 


HOW TO GROW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Now that the season is drawing near for these 
plants to flower, I beg to offer a few remarks 
upon their culture which may benefit some of 
your amateur readers. 

striking Cuttings.— Any ordinary gar¬ 
den soil may be used in which to strike cuttings, 
made light by the addition of silver sand and 
leaf-mould, and Cocoa-nut fibre will be found 
very useful to mix with the soil. The cuttings 
should he taken about November or December, 
and inserted cither singly in 2\ in. pots, or two 
in a 3-in. pot. The pots should he placed on 
ashes in a cold frame, and kept close till rooted, 
giving air only to prevent damping off. Short 
cuttings from 2 in. to 3 in. long will he found 
the best. 

Potting. —When rooted, which will be alxnit 
February or March, they should be potted 
singly into G in. i>ots. More care should now be 
taken in preparing tiie soil. A good compost may 
l>e made of three parts loam and one part decayed 
manure or leaf-mould, and enough silver sand to 
keen the whole porous. In potting, place an 
oyster shell in the bottom of the pot and place 
the crocks on it, or a little broken charcoal over 
the oyster shell make a capital drainage. 

Pinching the Shoots.— If the plants are 
-wanted for specimens the shoots should he 
stopped when about G in. in length. The ex¬ 
treme point of the shoot only should be taken 
out, as by doing so a larger number of shoots 
are secured. It should be so managed that the 
plants are repotted about a fortnight after the 
stopping. The plants should be potted finally 
about the end of May or early in June, and the 
shoots should not be stopped after their final 
potting. The plants should now be placed on 
coal ashes, in order to keep worms out of the 
pots, and strong stakes driven into the ground, 
and wive or string tied from stake to stake to 
securo the plants from strong winds. The 
plants will be greatly benefited by syringing the 
foliage during the hot weather. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums arc very liable to the green fly, and they 
must then be dusted with Tobacco powder, 
which will effectually kill the fly. Manure 
water should be given when the pots are full of 
roots. About the beginning of September the 
flower-buds will show themselves, and the 
plants should be carefully gone over and dis¬ 
budded, /.<*., with a sharp knife take off all buds 
except the centre, or crown bud, on each shoot, 
as by doing this only good blooms are secured. 
The plants should be removed to the greenhouse 
or afforded some temporary shelter on the ap¬ 
proach of frost. 

Cuttings may be inserted in February or 
March, and will make good plants for ordinary 
purposes. They should be potted singly into 
3-in. pots, and kept close till rooted, and then 
treated as above described. For these plants 
8-in. pots will be found large enough for them to 
flower in, and by careful cultivation good blooms 
may be had. B. 


Treatment of Unhealthy Plants in 
Pots.— Whenever a plant shows signs of failing 
health the cause should be ascertained. If the 
plant showing signs of unhealthiness, such as 
sickly growth, be an old one, the best plaxi to 
do—in the case of hard-wooded plants—will be 
to reject it and begin with a young one, and try 
and avoid the error that led to the loss. Many 
hard-wooded plants are lost through being 
cramped too long in small pots in the young 
state, and then a sudden change to a more liberal 
regimen. These plants should he treated, by 
gradually increasing their food supply ; but per¬ 
haps the best course would be not to purchase 
such plants at all, as smaller plants that are 
young and thrifty are best adapted for forming 
handsome specimens ; in fact, those that have 
been starved rarely attain old age. Immoderate 
or careless watering is the principal cause of un- 
healthincss in plants, and as soon as the first 
symptoms of disease appear, insects, mildew, &e., 
infest the plants, which might all be traced to a 
month or two of careless watering; or even so 
simple a matter as a badly placed crock in the 
drainage may cause all the mischief by obstruct¬ 
ing the passage of water and free action of air. 
Unhealthy soft-wooded plants, even if large, 
may l>e restored to health by ascertaining and 
remedying the cause of the evil. This should not 
be a difficult matter. If a plant has had too 
much water, give it less. If the drainage be 
defective, turn the ball carefully out and arrange 
it properly ; at the same time if the soil is sour 
and in a water-logged condition, remove as much 
as can be done conveniently, and transfer the 
plant to a clean, well-drained pot, and pot care¬ 
fully in tibry soil well rammed down. Even soft- 
wooded plants should be potted firmly if dwarf 
and bushy and well flowered specimens arc re¬ 
quired. Cleanliness is a necessity in good plant 
culture ; dirty pots and houses are sure signs of 
carelessness and neglect, and in such places 
unhealthy plants are commonly found.—E. II. 

Fuchsia corallina.— Some twenty year3 
ago this Fuchsia was largely grown for covering 
roofs of greenhouses or as a pillar plant, as its 
vigorous habit of growth and continuous flower¬ 
ing made it a showy and suitable plant for 9uch 
situations. I remember a fine example of it at 
Cliveden, which, being inarched with various 
light-coloured sorts, had a pretty effect drooping 
from the roof in large masses ; and some of the 
large standards at Dropmore, that used to be 
plunged out in summer were, I believe, of this 
variety. It is now well-nigh superseded by 
double or semi-double sorts, but I must say that 
an old plant of it which we have here, that has 
probably seen thirty summers, on the lxick wall 
o( a greenhouse, has been one of the most 
floriferous plants of the year, and as yet shows 
no sign of losing its load of blossoms. I think 
that some of the older varieties of Fuchsia are 
well worth looking after for walls or pillars, for 
few of our indoor plants can equal them either 
in beauty or in continuity of flowering, and wheu 
planted out they are seldom attacked by insect 
i pests like thoso in pots, their increased vigour 
| appearing to defy the ailments to which plants 
in pots are liable.— J. G. 


POULTRY. 


THE LEGHORN. 

This breed of fowls is, without doubt, a manu¬ 
factured one, and brought to its present state of 
perfection by American fanciers, among whom it 
had, and I believe still has, a great rage. I: 
plainly shows a Spanish origin in every point 
save legs, which are of a bright yellow colour. 
However, as they can now be bred very true, 
and have proved themselves excellent layers, 
there is no need to go into the question of origin. 
Their only fault is want of size, which detracts 
from their merits as a table fowl, but as far as 
laying is concerned they cannot be excelled. 
They are hardy, and will thrive in small runs, 
even in the heart of a large town. In colour 
the Leghorn is either brown like black-red game, 
or pure white, and from America we hear of 
black and cuckoo-coloured varieties. The fol¬ 
lowing points must be observed in choosing stock 
birds Cock, a well-shaped, sprightly bird, 
with tail carried very upright, with long, curved 
sickles ; comb large and single like a Spanish 
cock, and carried firm and well back over t-be 
head ; face brilliant red, with spotless white 
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■ar-lobes, and long pendent wattles. The neck, 
,1thongh long, must be well curved, and covered 
i ith a full-flowing hackle. Add to these points 
i short, broad back, full breast, and legs of a 
wight yellow colour, and we have a perfect 
iKicimen of a Leghorn cock. A lop comb is a 
jreat disqualification. The hen should be a 
qnare-built bird, with full breast, large tail 
arried erect, .Mid the whole plumage as hard as 
hat of a game cock. The comb should be large, 
,n 1 fall over on one side, and be of a uniform 
bright red colour ; legs long, slender, and yel- 
ow ; face red with white ear-lobes, and short, 
coll-rounded wattles. In both cocks and hens 
void blue or white legs, or stained ear-lobes. 
Yliite Leghorns are to be preferred to brown, 
_s being larger and handsomer. Tho plumage 
if the former must be a spotless white over 
he entire body, although the objectionable 
•ellow tinge is very common among the cocks. 
The brown Leghorn has plumage closely resettl¬ 
ing our black-red game in both cock and 
len, but this colour seems very much out of 
'lace with the long comb and white ear-lobe, 
y.'ghorn chickens are easily reared, and are 
cry precocious and hardy. Taken on the 
riiole, the Leghorn fowl is one that is not exc¬ 
elled for general utility by any other breed, 
,nd can be highly recommended under almost 
Jiy circumstances as hardy, prolific, and hand- 
erne. Andalusian*. 


Disease in Fowls. P. Bnrve *—When our onrre- 
potuleiits ask our advice they should supply us with as 
nil particulars as possible as to their plan of feeding, 
he renditions under which the hinis arc kept, the va- 
iety, Ac., so that we may he the he't^r able to form a 

■ >rrect opinion of the cause of the disease and the romc- 
l:.-3 t-' Ik? adopted. We should say Rive your birds a 
abb-spoonful o f castor-oil first to cleanse the bowels 
"hen feed with bread and milk or bread soaked in beef 
«. If they have no appetite a little food should be 
vntly forced down the throat frequently during the day, 
akin'.' care not to overload the crop. Let the birds have 
ill tho fresh air possible without exposing them to w’et 
T draughts. 

Pekin Ducks and Bantam Fowls.-In what 
rsp--ct does the Pekin duck excel other sorts ? also what 

■ minutes a perfect game bantam cock or hen.—M rs. 

Food for Fowls. —“Andalusian ” (p. r.ocd thoroughly 
ondemns Indian Com for laying fowls, and I think he is 
I keep about two dozen fowls for laying purposes, 
nd have given them freely of Indian Corn, and I get but 
i small quantity of eggs. What is the best kind of food 
• r l iving hens, where the runs have little or no Grass?— 
»v. Leah. 

Poultry Keeping:.—I wish to begin keeping poul- 
ry to supply my own table with eggs, and give me a 
hit ken occasionally. I can spare about 10 yards by 
! yards in the garden. Will any one kindly tell me when 
md how to begin ?—Earlir Yorke. 

Worms for Fish.- How can I breed little blood 
r >nns for feeding fish ? I find that the fish in an aquarium 
Tifir them to any other kind of food.—E. W. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


785.—How to Crop a Vegetable 
harden. —If the soil is in good condition a 
ourth part of the south border should be planted 
i w with Atkins’ Matchless, Little Pixie, or some 
>ther small early Cabbage, 8 iu. apart, to come 
u early. The remainder may be roughly dug 
>r ridged up for the winter, as may also the 
forth border, or any part of it that is uncropped, 
n February the south border may be cropped 
rith Early Horn Carrots, Ash top Potato.-, 
Radishes, and a few Lettuce should be sown ; 
‘nd a few plants of Iie'tuce obtained that have 
tood the winter and planted. A row of dwarf 
’eaa, such as Gem, Bine Peter, or Unique, may be 
Wanted along the hack. All the things I have 
»amed may be planted much closer together 
ban is customary with main crops. I have 
lad good crops of Ashtop Potatoes on such 
‘orders, with the rows only 15 in. apart, and 
be sets 8 in. apart in the rows. The drills of 
^riy Horn Carrots may be sown G in. apart, 
‘nd l>e thinned to 1 in. or 2 in. in the rows, as 
hawing may begin -when they are as large as 
>ne s finger. If desired space may be reserved 
ora row or two of Cauliflowers, to be planted 
n March. As the Cabbage and Potatoes are 
neared off, they should be followed immediately 
J >’ French Beans, Vegetable Marrows, or any 
>ther crop that maybe more appreciated. As 
^garda the north border there will be less scope 
or variety of crop, but if the soil is good and 
lot heavy a good deal may be done. A part of 
t may be planted with Cabbage for summer and 
minimi use in March. Two or three drills of 


Spanish Onions, tho same of Parsnips, and two 
drills of Intermediate Carrots, with a row or 
two of Broad Beans if they are desired, should 
he sown at the same time. The drills for Onions 
should be G in. apart and A in. deep ; the Par¬ 
snips should have 12 in., and tho Carrots 9 in., 
but in neither case need they he excessively 
thinned, as in a space so small the thinning 
may take place as required for use. If the north 
border will grow Potatoes, which experience will 
soon prove, two or three rows of an early kind 
may be planted. More Radishes and Lettuces for 
succession, as well as small patches of Mustard 
and Cress, may be sown. A row or two of Wal- 
cheron Cauliflowers may be planted in April, to 
come in for summer and autumn, and a row of 
Veiteh’s Autumn Giant will perhaps be more 
profitable than even the Walchcrcn. If more 
Peas are wanted dwarf kinds of Marrow Peas 
only should he planted. As each crop comes off 
another suitable one must bo planted, first giving 
a dressing of manure and digging it up. Winter 
Greens, such as Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoy Cabbages, and Borecole, should he planted 
on either north or south borders, as land be¬ 
comes vacant, from May to July. Room also 
should be found for a short row or two of Celery, 
as it is so useful for flavouring. A very great 
amount of produce may he taken from a small 
patch of ground if rightly managed, but the 
work will be incessant. The surface must be 
often stirred, manure must lx? liberally applied, 
and liquid manure—such as house sewage, if it 
can be had—will be very beneficial. The crop¬ 
ping of course must he regulated in some mea¬ 
sure by the tastes of the family. Spinach sown 
early in August is a most valuable crop, as are 
also Onions sown at the same time, and every 
foot—I might almost'say every inch—should be 
made the most of. If the walls are uncropped, 
Gooseberries and Red Currants in a small space 
will pay better than other fruits, and any corner 
can he profitably filled with Scarlet Runners in 
May. I have occupied more space than I in¬ 
tended, but the subject is inexhaustible.—K. H. 

790.—Wintering Plants in a Cold 
Frame. —In wintering plants, especially such 
tender things as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., 
in a cold frame the chief dangers arise from frost 
and damp. Frost may lx? excluded by means of 
straw and other coverings, but the longer the 
covering is kept on the greater the danger from 
damp ; and if tho air outside be ever so cold 
damp will freely ascend, indeed all tho more 
freely in such a frame when the frost is excluded. 
Give all possible light and air during open 
weather, keep all dead leaves picked off, and 
the plants as dry as is consistent with life. Stand 
the pots either on a thick ash bed or upon a 
wood trellis to admit of the free passage of the 
moisture after watering. After severe frost ex¬ 
pose the pots to the light very gradually, and 
not until after the thaw is complete outside.— 
D. 

751. — Peaches and Apricots on 
■Walls.—The ideas of “Great Gun” seem 
sound enough, but success will depend in a 
great measure upon the nature of the soil. If 
this is suitable, and the site well drained, natu¬ 
rally or artificially, all will be well ; but if not, 
some pains should be taken to make it suitable 
before the trees are planted. Stone fruits do 
best in a calcareous soil, but chalk or lime could 
be added to any soil in which it is not present 
in sufficient quantities. First ascertain the char¬ 
acter of the soil, and if Peaches and Apricots 
flourish in the natural soil of the district, then 
deepening and trenching will perhaps suffice, 
with a few barrowfuls of rotten turf, to plant 
in. If the soil is bad the whole of the south 
side should be taken out 6 ft. wide and 2 ft. 
deep, reserving all that is fairly good, but taking 
the bad away and supplying its place with fresh 
turfy loam, if possible, or at all events surface- 
soil from some field or common, or roadside. If 
the subsoil is thoroughly had and unsuitable, 
some means should he employed to make the 
bottom of the border impervious to the roots of 
the trees. Lime and gravel concrete 4 in. deep 
is best, but the resources of the neighbourhood 
must be taken into consideration, as where 
chalk is plentiful, 3 in. of chalk rammed firmly 
down, or coal ashes and clay worked together 
and laid to the depth of 4 in., will form a good 
substitute ; or the positions under the trees may 
he paved with stones, and the roots kept near 
jhe surface by mulching and surface-feeding, 


and occasionally lifting their extremities ; and 
when the latter operation takes place, a little 
fresh soil could bo added. All this is work that 
certainly will pay. The border should lx? made 
at once, so that it may have some time to settle 
before the trees are planted ; and the planting 
should take place before Christmas, if jxxssible’ 
The same attention should be giwn to the north 
aide also. Although Plums are hardier and less 
particular than Peaches, at t le same time they 
pay best for good attention. The following are 
good kinds of trees to plant :—Apricots—Moor¬ 
park is on the whole the best, and the greater 
number should lie ot that variety, but a tree or 
two of the following may be added, viz., Hcms- 
kirke, Blenheim, Peach, and Turkey. Peaches 
—Crawford’s Early, Acton Scott, Noblesse, 
Royal George, Vanguard, Grosse Mignonne, 
anil Walburton’s Admirable. Nectarines—Bal- 
gowan, Downton, Klrugc, Pine-apple, and Vio- 
lette Hative. Plums- -Victoria, Transparent 
Gage, Golden Drop, Pond's Seedling, Jefferson, 
and Blue Imperative. Cut the shoots back in 
March to well-ripened wood, and disbud and 
train when the buds break.—E. H. 

012. — Preserving Cabbages in 

Winter.—The following method of preserving 
Cabbages s much employed in France :—The 
Cabbages are stripped of all their green leaves, 
and the rounded heart or head is hung up to dry 
for some days in an airy place. They are then 
very finely sliced with a sharp knife, and placed 
in thin layers in sieves, which are hung up in a 
airy’ 1 place. The sliced Cabbage is also stirred 
every day in order to facilitate the absorption 
of its moisture by the air. After this the sieves 
arc exposed for some time to the heat of a cool 
oven, until the contents are thoroughly dried. 
Cabbage treated in this way does not change 
its colour, and very much resembles vermicelli 
in appearance. It loses about one-third of its 
bulk in the course of the process. When quite 
dried it is kept in bags hung up in a very dry 
and airy place. It should be examined from 
time to time, and if there is any appearance of 
moisture, it should be again placed in the oven. 
If this is not done, it soon rots. In cooking it, 
it is first soaked for some time in water, and 
then boiled like fresh Cabbage, from which it is 
very difficult to distinguish it in taste when 
served up. 

756.—Pruning Neglected Pear Troo. The 
main object should be to secure a crop of fruit. When 
the leaves fall examine the tree carefully, taking note «.f 
the condition of its buds. The fruit buds are easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from the wood buds by their obtuse, rounded 
appearance ; and if the tree is weil furnished with these 
greater freedom of notion may be permitted, lint the 
primer, whilst aiming to remove the traces of previous 
neglect, should leave plenty of these round, fat buds 
regularly over the tree. Neglected trees should have 
their renovation spread over several years. One of the 
evils of neglect is the disorganising effect it has upon the 
system of the tree by destroying its balance.--K. II. 

750.— Fungus on Tree Stumps.— Tut half-a- 
bushel of fresh lime into a barrel of water (30 gallons); 
leave it two or three days to settle and clarify ; then well 
soak the soil in which the Ferns are growing, and espe¬ 
cially round the edges of the old stumps —E. H. 

703.— Soil forj Fruit Trees.— Rotation of crop is 
as necessary to iruit trees as anything else, and this 
should be home in mind when planting young fruit trees 
from whence old trees have been removed. If stone fruits 
have occupied the site before, the old soil should he taken 
out to the depth of 2 ft. and 0 ft. square, and fresh soil 
brought to plant the trees in; the top spit from an old 
pasture is best. The remainder of the ground may Ik? 
trenched over and all old roots picked out. This will 
tend to sweeten and refresh it, and by the time the roots 
have passed through tho prepared soil it w ill be ready to 
receive them, having, in some measure, recovered its tone 
again.—E. H. 

761.—Pears for West Const. Your correspon¬ 
dent does not say for what purpose the treesfare required, 
hut perhaps the following list may help him : For wall. 
Jargonelle, Marie Louise. Winter Nclis, Hansel's lierga- 
inotte, Beurre Baehelier, and Beri d'M.i’. For espaliers 
and pyramids; lkurrd d’Amaniis, T.-urd de Capia- 
mont, BcumS Biel, Doyennd du Cornice. Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Knight’s Monarch, Duehesso d’AngoulOme, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey ; Marie Louise will also in most 
places do well as pyramid or espalier, hut it does not do 
well oh the Quince. Before planting any large number 
of fruit trees in a district we nre not quite sure about, it 
is os well to take a look round the gardens in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and see which kinds thrive best. In situations 
sheltered from sea winds many kinds of Pears will grow 
that will fail in exposed positions —E. H. 

760.— Vegetables to be Sewn Now.— Plant a 
good breadth of Cabbage to come in for spring ; at the 
same time plant a small bed in some wann corner rather 
thickly, to be used first, and the stems destroyed. Every- 
Ixidy knows how to plant a Cabbage, so no details are 
required. Enfield Market, Cocoa-nut., and Atkins’ Match¬ 
less are good kinds. A bed of Brown Cos Lettuces might 
also be planted on some well-drained site, to stand the 
winter, and come in early in spring. Peas of tin King- 
leader section or William the First may be sown early 
next month on a wann border; dress them with red lead 
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to keep off mice, and dust with soot after they come up 
to keep off sparrows. If Seakale roots are plentiful and 
the means at hand for forcin':, the first batch may soon 
lie started. Head the weekly calendars —II. 

755.— Moving a Plum Tree.— Open a trench 3 ft. 
from the stem all round in a circle ; make the trench 
deep enough to get well under the roots ; then take a fork 
and remove the loose soil from the top of the ball, and 
extricate the roots round the sides of the ball, also keep¬ 
ing the trench cleared. Great care must be exercised so 
as not to unnecessarily mutilate the roots; and when the 
ball has been undermined and sufficiently reduced for 
removal, place it on a hand-barrow or a plank, and let two 
men move it whilst another holds it steady. Lay out the 
roots carefully in the new position, and stake to keep It 
steady. -H. 

750 —Neglected Asparagus Beds When the 
tops are ripe (which may be known by change of colour), 
dress the beds with salt, 7 lb. to the square yard, and 
place all over the surface of the bed 5 in. or 6 in. in thick¬ 
ness of good manure. The juices of the manure will 
mingle with the salt, and be carried down to the roots 
by the rains and be of much benefit. In the spring, pro¬ 
cure a few one-year plants, and plant in rows 4 ft. apart 
and 2 ft. in the rows, and in a couple of years the old 
bed, with the bed system, will be discarded.—E. II. 

786.-Trees for Shelter in Wet Soils -Plant 
an outer belt of Willows, Alders, and Poplars to break 
the force of the wind; inside these plant Pinusaustriaca, 
common Laurel, Yew tree, evergreen Oak, and Japanese 
Privet, with a fringe of those following, or some of them: 
Aucuba japonica, A. j. Mas viridis, Herberts Darwini, 
Box (green and variegated), Euonymus radicans varie- 
gata in front of bonier; Phlllyrea, Acer negundo varie- 

S fata near the back among evergreens; Ailantusglandu- 
osa in similar position. A few deciduous flowering 
shrubs should be added, such as Ribes sanguines, Lilac, 
Laburnum, Syringa, Guelder Rose, Honeysuckle, Spiraea, 
Thorn, Ac.—II. 

737 —Worms in Gardens.— The only way to make 
heavy land light and friable is to gather together every¬ 
thing of a light nature, such as ashes, sand, leaf-mould, 
old mortar, and the debris from old buildings, Ac. 
Have it thoroughly incorporated by deep digging, and 
expose as much surface as possible to the action ol frost 
If the land is wet run drains through it, 4 ft. deep, a; d 
worms will decrease.—E. H. 

782.— Lime for Improving Heavy Soil. -Have 
it fresh from the kiln, place it in heaps of about a couple 
of bushels each on the land that requires it. When the 
air has slacked it, spread it over the surface and dig it 
in. For scattering over land that is under crop a much 
less quantity will suffice, and it is best Blacked under 
cover in an open shed, and kept for use as required. 

- H. 

795.— Cutting Privet Hedges.— The best time to 
cut a Privet hedge that has become thin at the bottom is 
in March. Both sides and top may be much reduced 
with advantage. The hedge will soou break and become 
green and well furnished — H. 

75?.-Pruning Young Fruit Trees.— Cutback 
the lanky shoots when the leaves fall half or two-thirds 
their length, to get a well furnished base. This should 
have lieen done when grow th commenced last spring, but 
there will n>t he much time lost if done this winter, as 
a good foundation will be laid for the future tree during 
the coming season. Of course, in pruning, the shape the 
trees are intended to assume must lie kept in mind. 
Standard fruit trees do not often bear much fruit the 
first two or three years. -H. 

768 —Plums and Apples from Seed —All new 
varieties of Plums and Apples are obtained by planting 
the seeds. I have some seedling Plums that have borne 
a few fruit this year; the stones producing them were 
planted about seven years ago. They wero transplanted 
about two years ago, and that caused them to bear. But 
the best way to obtain fruit from seedlings is to graft 
them on old established trees. Of course, the majority 
of seedlings are worthle s — E. 

753.— Pruning Neglected Plum Tree*.— The 
trees may be pruned any time after the leaves fall. The 
branches should be reduced gradually till they are close 
to the wall again. Probably checking the roots a little 
would make the tree bear. If it seems very luxuriant 
open a trench 4 ft. deep from the bank in front, but not 
at the sides, and cut nil thick roots through. No one 
should prune a tree until they have learned to know 
fruit buds from those which produce wood only. The 
knife should lie so used as to leave on the tree plenty of 
the former if they exist at all. In the case of neglected 
Plum trees that are unfruitful, it may be that the young 
wood that has grown out from the wall is studded with 
blossom buds—fruit in embryo—and if some were per¬ 
mitted to remain abundance of fruit will follow.—E. H. 

735.— Propagating Clematises —Clematises are 
propagated by trie nursery trade chiefly by working on to 
the roots of common kinds, or by layers, or by division 
of the roots. To obtain young plants by layers the wood 
as it grows should be pegged down at each bud joint, a 
small cut being made close to the bud with a sharp knife 
to induce roots to be thrown out. Some flue sand should 
be mixed with the soil at each joint to induce free root¬ 
ing. Stop the growth of the main shoot after several 
joints have been so layered, and when rooted the wood 
can be severed and the young plants lifted. Old roots 
may also be lifted in the winter, and be carefully divided. 

- D 

741.— Solanuma Failing to Produce Berries. 
•Volmums nre gross feeders and need plenty of root 
t-, ace, and for this reason it is the common practice to 
turn i lie plants out Into the open ground in the spring, 
where they will bloom and l>erry freely, lifting them 
a:ain into pots late in the autumn. It is then found 
that the roots are very dense, a perfect mat, and need to 
be t ut back considerably to enable them to be condensed 
into a pot of moderate dimensions. Still, if kept in the 
shade for a few days and well watered the leaves rarely 
fall and the berries soon colour. Plants kept in pots all 
the summer necessarily become starved, even if watered 
ever so often, and soon lose their leaves. Without doubt, 
except where the most constant attention can by given 


by feeding with manure water, it is best to plant out in 
the open air in summer.—A. D. 

742.— Heating an Outhouse.— An outhouse is 
much less exposed to the frost than is a glasshouse, and 
therefore a small stove heated by petroleum may serve 
to exclude frost and keep the plants through the winter. 
At the same time sacks, old carpets, and other articles 
may be so hung around as to shelter the plants, and 
serve to concentrate the warmth from the stove. The 
slow combustion stoves advertised so largely should 
answer well for an outhouse.— D. 

745 — Beet Time for Planting Primroses.— 
All kinds of Primroses might well be divided and re¬ 
planted at once, and thus they will get established in the 
soil before the winter comes. Lift the plants, rub out 
the loose soil, and with a sharp knife divide the strongest 
crowns, planting them well down, as the young roots 
emitted from the base of the new crowns form the sup¬ 
port of the plants for the ensuing year. The Primrose 
likes a cool place, deep rich soil, and in the summer a 
top dressing with Cocoa-fibre refuse or old pot soil.— 
A. D. 

660 — Jersey Cabbage —The enormous height at¬ 
tained by this Cabbage in Jersey must, I think, be attri¬ 
buted to some special local condition either of soil or 
climate, or both. The Guernsey people cannot grow 
them as tall as those in Jersey. They are sometimes 
called “ the Jersey Standing Army."—W. B. B. 

754.—Propagating Marechal Niel in Winter 

—Certainly you should protect your Marechal Niel in 
winter. A light gravelly soil is not a good one; a south¬ 
east aspect is a good one. Add some good stiff loam 
and thoroughly rotten manure. Unless a warm situation 
it will be best to keep the plant In its pot in a cool frame 
until next April, and then plant out as advised.— 
J. A. W. 

799 — Keeping Plants in Winter. -It Is most 
probable that if a cellar is dry and airy that plants of 
Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Geraniums, and Southernwood 
would keep better there for the winter than in a close 
sitting room where coal and paraffin were burned. The 
Creeping Jenny, being evergreen and perfectly hardy, 
should have the advantage of daylight and as much air as 
possible. It would not be advisable to cut down such 
plants In any case until the spring, as the wounds so 
made in the plants generally lead to rot and death. Cut 
back early in the spring, just as the buds begin to push, 
and If the plants have been kept in a cellar then get 
them into the light. Keep the roots dry whilst the 
plants are in darkness, and water gradually with tepid 
water when the plants are put into the light.—A. 

793. —Plante tor Cold Frame. The sAfe keeping 
of plants in acrid frame depends laigely upon the winter, 
as long spells of rain or frost render the keeping of ten¬ 
der things most difficult. All hardy plants, such as bulbs, 
Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Dielytras, Spiraeas, and myriads 
of other things that do well to flower in pots will do well 
in a cold frame; or it may l>e useful to house for the 
winter at once a towing of Cauliflower and Lettuce seed, 
or Mustard and Cress, or Radishes, or early Potatoes 
planted In February. If seed be sown, keep the frames 
close and the soil dusted with lime or soot until the seed¬ 
lings are well up and strong —A. D. 

794. — Pteonies not Flowering —Pnonies like a 
deep rich soil to^enable them to throw up strong bloom¬ 
ing crowns. If the crowns are weak then no bloom will 
result. It would be a good plan to lift the roots, break 
up the ground deeply, and add some well i o'ted manure, 
giving plenty of water during hot dry weather.—A. 

634 —Vitality of Seeds - I have a good stock of 
French Beans growing under glass for Christmas. They 
are strong, healthy plants, and have come from seed 
saved by me two years ago this autumn. Nearly every 
seed germinated although two years old. The kind is 
Williams’ Prolific, an excellent sort. —W. B B. 

658.— To Get Rid of Flies —My hot-house-18 ft. 
by 12 ft.—has been invaded by a plague of the common 
house fly; so many were there that the foliage and blos¬ 
soms of nearly all the plants were ruined for a time, and 
it was almost impossible to remain in the house to water 
the plants. I put four common fly-papers in the house 
and in about three or four days only a very few remained. 
—W. B. B. 

738 — Roses tor Front of House.— If the aspect 
Is east by south-east to north-west I advise trying climb¬ 
ing Victor Verdier, climbing Jules Margottin, Emily 
Laxton (which Mr. George Prince of Oxford will sell you 
for sixpence), Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, and 
Lamarque. Unfortunately “C. 8. W.” does not say 
where he lives. Cornwall and 8utherlandshire would re¬ 
quire quite different answers. 

789.— Roses tor a Garden with a Northern 
Aspect.—With me on the north, east, and west, the 
Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses do well; on the south I 
egain recommend Cheshunt Hybrid, also Belle Lyon- 
naise.-J. A W. 

743 — Red and Pink Roses for Cool Green¬ 
house.— The best pink climbing Roses for a cool green¬ 
house are Cheshunt Hybrid and Princess Louise Vic¬ 
toria; the best red are, I think, climbing Charles Lefebvre, 
Red Dragon, and Duke of Edinburgh. J. A. W. 

749. -Rose Growing: in Town.— It is of no use 
attempting to grow Roses in a town unless yon are pre¬ 
pared to buy a good syringe and use it twice a day, and 
unless you are prepared to accept advice in your selection 
of Roses. John Hopper and Gloire de Dijon out of your 
list are suitable, ana perhaps Dupuy Jamain. But how 
can you expect much bloom if you never prune and do 
not plant till March? Baroness Rothschild is the best I 
know of for town culture.—J. A. W. 

798.— Wintering: Bcheverias — Echeveriaa se- 
cunda and secunda glauca can be wintered freely in the 
open air if banks of soil be built up against a wall or 
greenhouse, or other building with a very steep slope. 
Into these banks the Echeverias should be planted 
thickly, and no harm will result to them until very severe 
frost coines. when some mats, sacks, or other covering* 
hung over them will keep them safe. The sloping po‘ - 
tion throws off all damp, and thus frost does less harm. 


779. — Keeping: Geraniums Through the Win¬ 
ter— To save Geranium roots under the condition-. >,i 
having no greenhouse or frame to winter them in i< difo 
cult, and piodably the liest plan will be to get herring 
boxes, and having lifted the plant* and shaken out all 
the soil, pick off all the leaves except the youngest at the 
pdnts, then work the plants thickly into the boxes, til 
ling in all round the roots with sifted Cocoa fibre refute. 
press it well down, and then stand the boxes in a cel’.ir 
or other cool dry place, where the frost cannot j* ti¬ 
trate. In the spring the plants should be put into th 
light, and the long branches cut back, and the youn^ 
growth will Boon follow.—A. 

780. — Wintering: Lobelia*.- To keep Lobcl a 
safely through the winter, plants in the open greuiii. 
should be cut back early, so that there may lie plenty o; 
time for the young growth to be made before the frost 
comes. The old plants should be lifted into pots, and b» 
kept as near the light as possible, and having plenty <■' 
air. Damp is a great enemy, and must lie well luokM 
after. In the spring these plants may be pulled to piet « 
and each one should make from twelve to twenty, all 
with roots, which should be either potted up singly or l« 

ricked out into a frame. We have wintered many- bun 

reds of old plants by planting them up in a soil bed i:i 
a greenhouse, where, towards the spring, they grow fa»t, 
and propagate at a great rate by division. Lobelias may 
still lie lifted, cut back, and potted, but they will not 
succeed so well as those treated as above advised. A. 

792.—Propagating’ Gooseberry and Currant 
Bushes.—Cuttings or Gooseberry and Currant budie* 
may be put in as soon as the leaves have fallen, sel acting 
the hardest and strongest shoots. The cuttings ab-rald 
be about 12 in. in length, the base cut, or bottom nf 
the cutting, being made close beneath a bud, and a por¬ 
tion of the top of the shoot should lie cat r*»t 
also To keep the plants when rooted free from suckers, 
all the lower buds should be removed, leaving only some 
four or five at the top. Plant the cuttings in free w ork 
ing soil, in rows 12 in. apart, and the cuttings about 3 in 
apart in the rows, and with about 3 in. of the cutting in 
the soil. Chop down a drill with a spade, fix in the cut¬ 
tings upright, fill in the soil, tread ft firmly, and thea 
leave them alone until rooted.—A. 

781. — Preserving Caterpillars —It is possible to 
keep caterpillars so that they may develop into moth-. 
I have taken a great many kinds this ytar, of wliirht 
greater part have now turned to the chrysalis, in win--:, 
state they will remain during the winter, and changr 
next year into moths. The best mode of keeping the 
chrysalis is to procure a breeding cage, which can It pn> 
cured at almost any naturalists at a small cost : p!*?e 
some Moss inside, and on this place the chrysalis, damp¬ 
ing them occasionally and leave till they emerge.— c. J 
Farley. 


QUERIES. 


800. — Ferns tor Rooms -wishing to keep a ft* 
Ferns in an ordinary living room where there is seldom 
any fire, I should feel much oliliged if any of jyour corre¬ 
spondents would give me information respecting tli-ir 
nature, habits. <fcc., as I am totally ignorant upon these 
points. I wish to know how to keep them in summer 
and winter, and what varieties to keep; whether they di* 
in winter or revive in spring ; the kind and proportion; A 
soli to use for them ; why they are grown in a case. Al¬ 
and any other information. J have a few which I l«ui:M 
a few weeks ago, some of which have kept inside the 
window up to the present time as fresh as when 1 fir?t 
bought them, especially Pteris serrulata.—\V. Rispk.v 

801. — Evergreen Shrubs for Town. — i n i r 
what conditions will evergreen shrubs thrive in a sotslj 
garden near London? or what would be best to plant tn 
form a mars of green, Ac. , to which a few bright colour-:d 
flowers would form a contrast?—W. Kisden. 

802 — Apple Trees from Cuttings —I have ?om» 
rooted cuttings of Lord Suffleld Apple. Will they l-e 
likely to fruit without grafting, aud if so, at what 
SUKVIELD. 

803— Neglected Fruit Trees. -I have lately in¬ 
come possessed of a garden in which the fruit trees, 
though originally well trained, have lately been ne¬ 
glected. Some of the young shoots are now 5 ft. long, 
and the espaliers crowded with succulent branches. The 
trees were almost barren this season. The soil is a fine 
sandy loam, which 1 as been well manured for vege- 
tables.-Ii. E. W, 

804.— Black Hamburgh Grapes Cracking - 
Of two Black Hamburgh Yines growing side by side, ore 
ripens its fruit perfectly, while the Grapes on the other 
crack and get mouldy without ripening. What ist'j* 
reason ?-W. W. F. 

806.—Geranium Cuttings. — Having had water- 
pipes put in my greenhouse, It has thrown me late it 
taking cuttings; shall I cut them now. or would^it be ad¬ 
visable to wait until early spring, and what time would 
they come in flower? 1 can give them any quantity of 
heat.-M anx. 

806. —The Evergreen Thorn (Crata?gus Pyracanths 
alba),—I have tried to get plants of this to form a he»is?, 
hut no one has it. Can any reader inform me when- it 
can be obtained ?—B. C. 

807. —Packing Ferns —Will any one kindly infora 
me of the best mode of packing Ferns to be sent from 
New Zealand to England ?— Leyton ia. 

808. — Drying Fruits. — Can any one give me aa 
account of Aldin’s process for preserving fruits by drying? 
It is an American invention, and from what I heard id it 
it is really a good method.— Old Soldier. 

809. — Brugm&nsia suaveolens -Having cron 1 
this plant for two or three years, I should be glad of fur¬ 
ther information as to the respective merits of it* 
varieties. B. Knighti is the variety I have mostly cto* a. 
It is as far as I see simply a double variety of suaveolens, 
and Is very handsome and free; but I should like to kn.-w 

I if suaveolens is considered more free in flowering 1 pro-' 

I cured two varieties which were to be scarlet and yell--.* 
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reecinea flavu. I have grown one for two and the other 
for three years, hut have not us yet succeeded in ob¬ 
taining a single bloom. Have any of your correspondents 
liad experience with these varieties, nnd are they more 
tender than Knighti or suaveoh ns ? they appear to me 
to lie so. I should be also glad to know if any one has 
hail experience with the annual varieties. I may mid 
that B. Knighti did splendidly with mo last year in a 
south border out-of-doors in Westmorland; but this 
leason they have not done so well, though we have had a 
lumber of blooms. —J. E. 

810. —Flowers for North Aspect. -At the back 
if our house there is a small garden which faces the east, 
uid is surrounded by a wall 8 ft. high, in the midst of a 
town. We have hitherto been unuble to grow flowers 
there at all successfully; perhaps it might be as much 
'rom ignorance as from the disadvantages of the situation. 
\hout eight years ago we commenced to keep fowls and 
bund that they did very well, but as the houses ami 
mis were getting rather dilapidated, we thought we 
vould like to try flowers again. The soil in the fowls’ 
*uns has been very little disturbed lately, how should it 
•e prepared before putting in the flowers? and what 
lowers would be liest to try? The walls are covered 
with Ivy, and at the bottom of the garden facing the 
imise are two Elder trees ; then we have a Laurel and a 
dolly tree. There is a Grass plot in the centre, so it is 
inly down the north wall where I should like to have 
he flowers grow.— Myrtle. 

811. -Growing Myrtles In Windows -I had 
mine cuttings of Myrtle which I put into pots and placed 
<ij a window sill. I thought at first they were going to 
iie, but I placed some glass jars over them and I think 
bey may live now, but what shall I do with them 
hrough the winter? I have no heated appliances at all, 
uid in all our warmer rooms there is gas.— Myrtle. 

812. —Spring Blooming: Clematis. -I have a 
lematis planted twelve months last spring, and which 
•ore a few flowers (pale lilac) this spring. All but this 
mar's growth has died and I have cut it away, and now 
lie present season’s growth is dying off except at the 
ops of the shoots, and the plant (trained on a south 
vail) has a very poor and straggling appearance. Is this 
■ight ? if not, can I do anything to improve it ? Would 
i Jackman! trained up with it (in order to get autumn 
•looms) do it any injury ?—H. H. C. 

813 -How to Grow Pansies in Pots - I should 
>e glad if any reader will give some information on this 
abject. I have a collection of show and fancy varieties 
vliich, during this year, have beeu planted out in a 
iurth-west border. I have never been able, however, to 
secure a single perfect bloom, as the flowers have been 
ilways injured in the hud, either by slugsnr woodlice, or 
Hith. I should like to know how to have a constant suc- 
*ssion of flowering plants. I have occasionally grown a 
ew in 6 in. pots, but have never been able to get more 
hau three or four flowers from each plant. Snap- 
•RAGON. 

. 814,-Preservingr Geraniums in a Hotbed. - 
[ have a frame, 6 it. by 5 it., tilled with good Geranium 
ruttlngs on wooden shelves, raised 1 ft. from a good hot- 
>ed, steady heat, now 60“ at night. They are doing well, 
nit I want to know how I can put extra dry warmth 
•ben the manure heat goes off to keep out mildew at a 
mall cost. Also how the sulphur is to be used to destroy 
liildew, what sort of sulphur I ought to buy, and how 
>ften it ought to be applied ? I have lost my cuttings 
or three years about Christmas, and want to do better 
his year.—R. L. 8. 


815. -Begonia Losing: its Leaves.—I have a 
uegonia which, until the last few weeks, has been very 
malthy, hut now the leaves are dying; it is showing 
1 »wer, but the buds drop off. Could any one tell me 
he reason and how to prevent it going further? -Annie. 

81 f -Creepers fir a Verandah. -Will any one 
ell me what creepeia will succeed best against a house 
mder a Terandah, facing south-west ? Would the com- 
non Passion-flower grow ?— Agnes. 

817.- Palms in Rooms.— How should a Palm be 
rested which is at present in a room where a Are and 
amp burns?—A. M. C. 

SIS.— Propagating: Raspberries. — Can Rasp¬ 
berry canes be propagated from cuttings of the tops of 
he canes like Currants or Gooseberries ?—D. Howorth . 

I- 8 *?*. - Evergreen Climbing Roses — I have some 
limbing Roses called, I think, evengreen Rose?. They 
ire named Felicity, Madame d’Aubly, and Adelaide 
* Orleans. Do these require any different treatment to 
lie ’ climbing Roses, such as Jules Margottin or Gloire 
le nijon ?—H. H. C. 

820 — Maltster Apple.— There is a very fine Apple 
•ccasionally met with in Cheshire called Maltster. I am 
'•id it was raised in Nottinghamshire. It is not named 
»y hr. Hogg in his “ Fruit Manual." This Apple is in my 
■pinion the finest-flavoured of all Apples.notexcepting the 
•ewtown Pippin. The flesh is of a yellowish colour, and 
he fruit is over the averuge size, and keeps till Christ- 
uaa. When well grown it has no rivul among English 
apples. Can any one 6ay what Apple it is ?—Zkta. 
8end us examples and we will endeavour to name it.] 

821-Preserving Carnations in Winter,— 

low can I preserve my Carnation roots during the winter 
u the flower border? I have no glass, and I want them 
> flower where they are next year.— Gigs. 

822. -Foreign Birds in a Conservatory —Will 
uy reader inform me what number ami sorts of small 
reign birds would be most suitable for a domed cage, 

1 m. by 12 in. by 18 in. ? also, if a paraffin stove in the 
■•nservatory where they might be kept would be in- 
mous? Any information os to food, Ac., would oblige.— 

828 —passion - flowers and Clematis. -How 
hould Passion-flowers under glass and Clematis Jack- 
' ,ani out-of-doors be managed after flowering? Should 
hey be cut down altogether or only pruned in ?—W.H.S 

824. Seeds and Plants for India.—I am shortly 
•■turning to India, nnd wish to take with me Borne seeds 
1 (lowering and other plants. Will some of your readers 
-“‘dly name one or two dozen varieties, which may safely 


be grown at the foot of the Noble Hills ? The climate 
somewhat resembles that of England, but is rather 
dner.— Red Rose. 

. 825-Best Kinds of Rhubarb .-Which are the 
best kinds of Rhubarb for a family, and when should the 
roots be planted? The soil is heavy.— H. Gash. 

826 — How to Kill Green Fly —Would “ a . D ” 
kindly advise further. It is not so much a question of 
being able to kill the greenfly as of preserving the plantfl 
while doing bo. I smoked heavily for about thirty 
minutes, and left the door closed for some hours. This 
certainly killed most of the pest, but also the plants. 
Next time I smoked slightly for about the same time and 
directly after syringed the plants. This did not kill the 
green fly by a long way, and next day when l entered the 
house I still found many leaves of Balsams, Heliotropes, 
Chrysanthemums, Ac., dry and black The plants have 
now recovered, but the stems are bare. I am, therefore 
now afraid to try again.—H. E. S. 

827. -Pruning Standard Rose Trees.-My 
standard Rose trees have made a deal of wood this year. 
How can I best prune them so as to keep to their original 
size and bloom as usual ?—S. H. B. 

828. — Plants for Summer Houses. - Would any 
one tell me the best evergreen climbing plant for a sum 
merhouBe besides Ivy ? The back of the house faces 
south, and is shaded by my neighbour's Lilac trees ; also 
what plants will grow at the foot of the house, which is 

shady?—M aria. 

829. -Pansy and Viola How can I distinguish a 
Pansy from a Viola ? I have asked several gardeners but 
cannot get a satisfactory answer.— A. H. H. 

830-— Lllium longifolium - How can I cultivate 
this Lily in pots? also in the open border ? and will it 
succeed in Staffordshire? Mrs. W. Penkridge. 

831.—Priming Thorns.- How should I prune pink 
and crimson Thorns to keep them dwarf without prevent 
ing them flowering ?—Miih. W. Penkridge 

832 -Solution of Copper for Mildew. -I have 
had great trouble with mildew for three years How 
can I use the *bovc to stop it ?- W. S. 

833. — Sowing Seeds of Araucaria Having 
some seeds of Araucaria Imbricata, or Monkey Puzzle, 
will any one kindly inform me what Boil and culture is 
necessary, and when is the proper time for planting them ? 

834. — Number of Flower Pots to the Dozen 
—How many pots of all sizes are there to the dozen ? 

S. E. D. [Pots are usually Bold by the cast, i e., of sixty- 
sized pots there are sixty given, thirty-two sized thirty- 
two are given, and so on with every size.] 

835. — Keeping Geraniums, &c. Without 
Greenhouse.—?/. E. IF.—An article on this subject 
was given at 521 of last week’s Gardening. 

836. —Milk Vetch.— A. Sharonite.—A name applied 
t<i the species of Astragalus, a genus of the Pea-flower 
family, some of them hardy perennial and Alpine flowers 

837. — Black Currants on Wall.— Will Black Cur 
rants succeed well as wall fruit?—E.Y. [Yes, by ke.q.iim 
the old wood well thinuedout, but a wall should be used to 

better advantage.] 

838. —Fruit Trees Blooming Out of Season 

B. J. H., Zfezfoj/.—This is a very common occurrence when 
trees have been transplanted. 


Tobacco in the Garden —The Tobacco 
is truly a fine-foliagod plant, of goodly stature 
and right royal mien, and one well suited for 
our modern style of gardening. There are seve¬ 
ral varieties of it, varying chiefly one from 
another in the stoutness and height of their 
stems, and size of leaf and flower. But these 
variations are also largely dependent on culti¬ 
vation. The deeper and richer the ground, and 
more sheltered the position, the larger Tobacco 
plants becomo in all their parts. The variety 
represented is probably the very best in habit 
and general characteristics. Scarcely any plants 
equal the Tobaccos in rapidty of growth. They 
form noble groups of themselves, and they mix 
kindly and congruously with most other fine- 
foliaged plants. They are great eaters ; indeed, 
it is almost impossible to overdo them with 
food, solid or liquid. If every smoker had to 
grow his own Tobacco with his house slops, the 
sewage nuisance would be much abated, if not 
wholly cured. The stronger the drink, and the 
more of it, the faster Tobaccos grow. Try them, 
if possible, in a deep soil, rich in vegetable and 
animal remains, near the margin of a lake 
or stream, and note how they grow. They form 
capital backs to masses of Reeds, Pampas Grass, 
Bamboos, Rushes, or semi-aquatic vegetation of 


S39.-Brugmansia and Aspidistra.- T. I), n. 
From any gi o I plant nursery, such as Veitch’s, Chelsea ; 
William's, Hull may ; and Henderson’s, Pine Apple Place, 
Edgware Road. We do not know prices. 

840.— Cutting Ivy on Walls. -Subscriber .-Ivy 
may be trimmed closely in with shears or a long slashing 
knife now or in spring. 

841-Tea and Noisette Roses -Is it a had sign 
for the leaves of Monachal Niel to fall off so early in the 
present season? What kind of flower has KGve d'Or? 
and is it worthy of a choice position on a south wall 
where I want to plant Perfection de Montplaisir ami 
other Teas? Can you inform me If Noisette Earl of 
Eldon is also worthy of cultivation where space is 
limited ?—J. R. I We should not consider it a bail sign 
for the leaves of the Marshal Niel to be failing off now 
RGve d'Or is a coppery-yellow Rose, and is not so good as 
Bouquet d’Or, which is similar in colour. Both are very 
strong growers, and if the wall is high might be trained 
above such moderate growing kinds as Perfection de 
Montplaisir. Earl of Eldon is not good enough to be in¬ 
cluded in a limited collection.—A \V\ p j 

842. — Aspect for Conservatory. -L/y?inw. a 
western aspect would do well for a conservatory if plants 
are grown elsewhere and placed in it when in flower. 
Ferns, Palms, Ac., would also do well in such a position, 
but flowering plants could not be well grown entirely in 
such a house. 

843. — Prolific Black Currant.-In Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, there is a Black Currant called Lee’s Prolific, 
which produces bunches in immense numbers, and the 
berries are larger than Black Naples ami uniform in size 
throughout; flesh tender and richly flavoured. Is this 
known in England.— Old Soldo:'-. [It is well known by 
fruit growers as one of the very oest varieties of Black 
Currants.] 

844 .-Glass Copings for Walls. -These to a cer 
tain extent protect the blossoms of fiuit trees on wails in 
spring, but they are certainly not so efficient as narrow 
houses run up from the ground. 

845. — Holes in Geranium Leaves.— G. W J 
Answer 665 applies to this question, October 18. 

846. —Geraniums in Cold Frames G FT J 
You do quite right to put Geraniums into u cold frame 
until frost sets in, then move them indoors. 

847. — Plant for Centre of Mound J IF s - 
An Ivy bower would be very effective. Cedrus Deodarn 
Picea Nordmanniana, Cryptomera elegans, and Cupressus 
Lawsoniana might answer your purpose when of sufficient 
height to allow of their branches being cut off. 



Treloar’s Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square yard.- 
69, Ludgate Hill, E C. Patterns free by post.—(A dyt. j 
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Tobacco plant, as seen in London parks in s um mer 

various other descriptions. They are tender, 
and must be sown in February in a warm house 
or frame. Prick off the plants as soon as they 
appear, and p-»t and grow them in a genial heat 
or, say, 60°. This will enable you to turn out, 
from 6-in. or 8-in. pots, fine plants about the 
end of May. They will start off at once, and 
will not cease growing until frost comes. I 
seldom, however, leave them to become food for 
frost. Towards the end of October, gather the 
I leaves, pile, dry, and press them. Then dry 
afresh, and put them aside for dealing death to 
the aphides. Pull up the stalks, hang them up 
in bundles to dry in any out-of-the-way place 
under cover, and use them also, chopped up, for 
fumigating the houses. Thus it will be seen 
that Tobaccos are useful as well as ornamen¬ 
tal.—F. 

Destroying* Slugs.— My plan for the re¬ 
duction of these destructive pests may be of 
some use to your subscribers. I get a long thin 
stick or cane, and having made three small holes 
at one end, I insert the heads of three long 
darning needles, driving them firmly in without 
injuring the points. W ith this instrument, and 
the aid of a lantern, the operator can spit as 
many slugs as the length of the needles will 
allow of in a few seconds ; and thus any quan¬ 
tity can be captured and destroyed, if provided 
with a small can of salt water to scrape them 
into. I have killed hundreds in this manner in 
a verv »hort snare of time.—Du Bois. 
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HOME PETS. 


THE ROSY COCKATOO. 

(CACATUA ROSEA.) 

This is by far the best variety of cockatoo for 
ail outdoor aviary, by reason of its fine-coloured 
plumage, elegant form, and quiet habits'; also on 
account of tiie facility with which it can be re¬ 
produced. The plumage is the same in both 
male and female, but it is not difficult to get a . 
genuine pair, as a little observation of their de¬ 
meanour towards each other will soon show to ■ 
which sex each belongs. In their native place 
they begin to breed about December, but when 
they have become acclimatised in this country 
they, in common with the other members of 
the parrot tribe, commence nesting operations 
about April or May. I have known some speci¬ 
mens breed at all times of the year, but these 
are exceptions. The same with the moulting 
process. Foreign birds imported into this 
country are very irregular, sometimes moulting 
two or even three times in about twelve months. 
When they do so they will not prove so prolific 
as if they moulted regularly. Again, individual 
specimens will be found to sit so close and often 
that the breast feathers will be entirely rubbed 
off. 

These instances, fortunately, are not of usual 
occurrence. Moulting takes from six weeks to 
three months, according to circumstances. This 
applies to most of the parrots and parrakeets. 
Large and cosy places should be provided for 
“ Rosea ” in the shape of soft logs hollowed out 
large cnongh for them to enter with comfort. 

The hen usually lays a couple of eggs, and 
hatching takes about four weeks, but the 
young are very slow in growing ; they are not 
able to feed themselves until they are three or 
four months old. They are very ugly at this 
stage of their existence. Soon after their first 
moult they attain their lull plumage. They are 
very docile and affectionate when properly cared 
for, and may be taught several amusing tricks, 
such as kissing, eating from their owner’s mouth, 
flying on to the hand or shoulder, answering to 
their name, &c. They do not, however, rank as 
talkers. I had one which would allow me to do 
anything with it, even to i>utting it in my 
pocket. 

They generally evince preference for one par¬ 
ticular member of the family, although they are 
gentle with all, as long as they are not teased, 
which soon spoils their temper. 

Their food may be selected from Indian Corn, 
Hemp seed, or any other seed they may show a 
preference for, as some will eat what others will 
not touch, any thing from the table, except 
butter, and such like articles. 

Colds are the most frequent evils which attack 
the Rosy Cockatoo (as also others of the same 
family), and 1 need not state that many other 
illnesses arise from the above; therefore, “pre¬ 
vention, &c.,” should not be forgorten. A whole¬ 
some, plain, but varied diet should be given, 
and care be taken to keep away draughts. 

The Rosy Cockatoo, in common with the pre¬ 
ceding species described, will stand the winter 
in outdoor avaries, prosdding they have comfort¬ 
able retreats in which to retire. No artificial 
heat must under any circumstance be applied. 
The points to be borne in mind in building an 
outdoor aviary are comfort, shelter from 
draughts and easterly winds, plenty to eat, and 
a constant supply of fresh water. Let me once 
again remind amateur bird-keepers to discard 
unhealthy looking birds when they are making 
a fresh purchase. Look well for the minutest 
signs of incipient disease, which are, unfor¬ 
tunately numerous, and require a sharp eye to 
discover them. A. d\A. 


Asthma In Canaries. — This disease is nearly 
always hereditary; that is to say, it is transmitted 
year after year from generation to generation verv fre¬ 
quently with such slight symptoms that they arc not 
noticed. Exposure to sudden changes of temperature 
pampering, &c., are no doubt the original causes of this 
distressing complaint. Birds with this disease in many 
cases live a long time, hut only in misery. The wheezing 
souf d is the distinguishing mark m asthma in birds A 
light diet should be administered such as a mixture ot 
arrowroot and sugar, moistened ; occasionally a little 
hard-boiled egg. A bird suffering from asthma should 
always be kept warm, and on no account allowed to 
breathe foggy air. I am assuming the bird in qn< 8 ion 
to be in a cage. Great attention should be paid to its 
bowels, and for this use either magnesia (a little in its 
water) or a dose of castor oil. A great deal depends on 
the time when the disease is taken; if left too long it 


means inflammation, consumption, heart disease—all of 
which the canary is subject to. As a medicine you can¬ 
not have better than the " Finehine,” sold by Mr. Flory, 
Lower Addiseombe Itoad, Croydon. The price per post is 
15 stamps. I am told by several amateurs that it works 
wonders; indeed its sale extends all over the united 
kingdom, and also on the Continent.—A. I>’A. 

Teaching Parrots to Talk.— At night place the 
cage in one corner of the room, and almost entirely cover 
it with a cloth ; then commence to say in a loud voice 
whatever you wish the parrot to be taught.—N ewt. 

Parrot with Fine Plumage —I wish to purchase 
a parrot or parrakeet with handsome ’plumage. \\ ill 
some one kindly tell me what kind would be the best to 
have ? I should like it to be naturally of a gentle dis¬ 
position, likely to talk at leust a little. I wish to make a 
pet of it. It would have a good home, and be allowed 
to he loose about the room duriug the day. I want it 
. go.—W. 


principally for its beauty of plumage. - 


, Hunt. 


T-HE HOUSEHOLD. 


[We shall be greatly obliged to any lady readers tcho 
wiU help us xcith Notes or proved Receipts in this Depart¬ 
ment.] 

COOKING POTATOES. 

The following is extracted from a useful little 
school cookery book, edited by G. E. Guthrie 
Wright, and published by Macmillan & Co. 

Potatoes for Boiling should be chosen 
as much of one size as possible, in order that they 
may be equally cooked. They are best cooked 
in their skins, as the finest part of the Potato 
is next the skin, and some of this is removed by 
paring before cooking. The length of time re¬ 
quired for cooking varies according to the size 
and age of the Potatoes, large and old Potatoes 
taking the longest. Those grown on sandy soil 
are the finest, and keep their colour best when 
not used immediately. Good Potatoes should 
present a mealy and dry appearance when -well 
cooked, and should not have any hard piece in 
the middle. The skins must on no account be 
eaten, as they are most indigestible. 

The water in which Potatoes are cooked should 
be thrown away, and the Potatoes should be 
parboiled before being added to any dish (Irish 
stew, &e.,) becausejthere is in Potatoes a hurtful, 
almost poisonous, quality, which is removed by 
great heat; the water Potatoes are boiled in is 
rendered unwholesome. 

Old Potatoes Boiled in their Jack¬ 
ets. —Cleanse them. Place them in an iron pan 
with enough cold water to cover them, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Bring to the boil ; boil 
slowly for about twenty minutes ; try with a 
fork if they are soft. If so, pour away all the 
water ; lift the lid partly off to allow the steam 
to escape; place the pan beside the fire till the 
Potatoes are dry, shaking it occasionally to pre¬ 
vent them from sticking to the pan. Remove 
the skins ; serve hot. 

Old Potatoes Boiled without their 

Jackets. —Required : Potatoes ; cold water; 
one teaspoonful salt to a quart of water. 

Wash and pare the Potatoes. Proceed as in 
the previous receipt. 

Baked Potatoes. —Required : large old 
Potatoes. Wash and wipe dry the Potatoes. 
Place them in an oven or on the bars of the 
grate. Turn occasionally, that they may be 
equally cooked. They are ready when they feel 
Soft, and generally take about an hour and a 
half to two hours. Serve very hot. 

New Potatoes : Swiss Way.— Re¬ 
quired : small new Potatoes; a pan of frying 
fat. 

Wash the Potatoes, wipe them with a coar.e 
cloth to remove the skins ; dry well. Have the 
fat hot enough for frying. Put the Potatoes in 
one by one, and fry rather slowly till they are 
of a dark brown colour; this takes about 
twenty minutes. Put them on kitchen paper to 
drain ; sprinkle with a little fine salt, and serve 
hot. When carefully cooked, the centre of the 
Potatoes should be dry and mealy. 


Spanish Onion with Kidneys.— 
Take a medium-sized Onion for each person. 
Peel, trim, and cut them in two crossways. 
Take a small sheep’s or, better still, lamb’s kid¬ 
ney for each Onion, and parboil it. Scoop suffi¬ 
cient out of the halves of each Onion to contain 
the kidney. Tie up with string and gently 
simmer in good stock, or bake in a somewhat 
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Chappuis’ Daylight Reflector* —Manufactory, 
69, lleet Street.— [Adyt.] 


slow oven. Serve with a rich brown gravy. A 
modification of this dish is made by using 
larger Onions, and mincing the kidney with 
Onions, Parsley, and pepper and salt to taste. 
For economy’s sake, beef kidney may be used, 
but it must be nearly cooked before it is minced. 
In the former case sausage-meat may be substi¬ 
tuted for the kidney. 

Another Way.— Proceed as before, tub¬ 
ing twelve Onions, but chop up the Onion ta . ; ;t 
out to make room for the stuffing, and toss it 
in 3 oz. of butter till nicely browned. Add 
3 oz. more of butter previously melted, 5 oz. 
each of flour and grated cheese, and i pint of 
cream ; salt, pepper, powdered Nutmeg to taste. 
When done, mix well with 2 oz. of powdered 
Macaroons, and when cold with six well-beaten 
eggs. Stuff the Onions with the mixture, and 
finish as in the last receipt. 

Indian Meal Breakfast Cakes- 

Mix together in a bowl a quarter of a pound of 
Indian meal, an ounce of butter, and three- 
quarters of a teaspoonful of salt. Boil half-a- 
pint of milk and pour it over the meal, stirring 
well till the mixture is smooth and thick. Put 
into a separate basing lb. of flour, a tablespoonful 
of baking-bowder, and an ounce of moist sugar. 
Also beat an egg in a cup, with two teaspoouiuls 
of milk. Mix the flower and the beaten egg 
quickly and thoroughly with meal. This will 
form a rather soft paste. With floured hands 
put small bits on a well floured board, and pat 
them into shape—round, and about \ in. thick. 
Put them at once on a floured baking-sheet, and 
bake in a quick oven for eight or ten minutes. 
If the oven is slow they must be turned, but 
they will not be quite so light as if done in a 
quick oven. Split and butter while hot. 

In the face of ruinous prices this winter, I 
think it is a great pity that people should not 
avail themselves of Indian Corn meal. Such a 
prejudice, however, exists against it, that it is 
only by bringing it to the tables of the wealthy 
in the shape of rolls, cakes, &c., that its use will 
ever become general. Numberless dishes, both 
sweet and savoury, can be made from it.— 
Isabella Thwaites. 
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Beautiful Flowers for Winter and 
Spring. 

SUTTON’S COLLECTIONS OF 
CHOICE FLOWER ROOTS. 

1049 Choice Bulba iu 

Sutton’s £2 2s. Collection of Bulls 
for Open Ground. 

Carriage free to i ny Railway Station or Port in United 
Kingdom. 

614 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £1 Is. Collection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

Corria ;e Free to any Railway Station in England or Wales 
278 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s 10s. 6d. Collection of Bulbs 
for Open Ground. 

204 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £2 2s. Collection of Bulb 
for Pots and Glasses. 

Carriage free to any Port or Railway Station in Unite< 
Kingdom. 

149 Choice Bulbs in 

Sutton’s £1 Is. Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 

Carriage Free to any Railway Station in England or Wales. 
72 Choice Bulbs in 

Suttcn’s 10s. 6d- Collection of Bulbs 
for Pots and Glasses. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 

SUTTON'S AUTUMN CATALOGUE. 

Gratis and Post Free on Application. 

Sutton & Sons, 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, READING. 

D utch bulbs,begonias,roses 

and FRUIT TREKS.-JOHN LAING <fc CO.'S 
CATALOGUES are now ready Post free upon applica¬ 
tion. Inspection of this unrivalled stock is invited.— 
Stanstead Park Nursery, Forest Hill, S.E. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

J. Cheal & Sons, 

Lowfielci Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOKKST TREES, <fcc. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 16th, 1879. 
Pru-ptl and Descriptive Catalogues, free by post. 

Roses, Ciimbej*3, Florists’ Flowers. 
FDHOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in 

X announcing the Issue of above CATALOGUE, con¬ 
taining Lists of the finest Roses in cultivation; a good 
assortment of Climbers, also Florists’ Flowers, adapted 
for autumn planting, including Border Carnations and 
Picotees, Daisies, Pansies, Show, Fancy, and Bedding 
Ptconies, Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, Violas, <fcc., &c. 
Post free on application. 

_Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 
TjVWING & CO. forward under favourable 

JLli conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the op n 
ground. Carriage and package free to any railway stai ion 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full paixi- 
r'darsgratis and post free to applicants, as well as Lists 
of a very extensive and carefully grown GENERAL, 
APRSERY STOCK. 

Ewing A»Cg., The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 

Norwich. 

AKDY GARDEN and SPRING 

FLOWERS.—Now is the time to plant for Early 
Spring Blooming.—Auricula, alpine, 3a. per dozen; 
iiyosotis dissitiflora, 2s. per dozen ; White and Lilac 
Primroses, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Violet Belle de Chatenay, 
the finest double white Violet, 6s. per dozen ; Victoria 
Regina, the finest blue Violet, 4s. per dozen; strong 
blooming plants. Other Spring-flowering Plants equally 
cheap. Spiraea palnmta, the red variety, lOd. each, 9s. 
per dozen; Spiraea filipendula, fine clumps for forcing, 
Is. each, 10s. per dozen. See Catalogue, post free to any 
address.— John Moore, Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
Wentworth House, Market Place, Warwick. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

TTOR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

X apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery • 
Sale, near Manchester. 

T71LEGANTLY FINISHED DRAWING- 

U ROOM FERN-CASE, in black and gold, after 
b sign of a Paso exhibited at the late Paris* Exhibiting. 

:!sc drainage and ventilation is most perfect. Will send 
■ In.to. on application. Price5f»s.—R aglan, 15, Morning- 
- :i E" id. New Cross. 

Small Greenhouses. 


The “STAR” 

HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 

Comprising Wrought Iron 
Boiler, Pipes, Cistern, and all 
necessary connections and 
fittings complete aud ready 
for fixing. 

PRICES. 

No. O.—Apparatus, with24ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £3 3s. 

No. 1- Apparatus, with 30ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £3 15s. 

No. 2 —Apparatus, with 72 ft 
of 2-in. piping for 30 ft, of 
4-in.), £,5 15 . 

New Illustrated Frite List on 
application to 

SAMUEL DIPL0CK, 

78, G ’acechurch Street, I 

LoisriDoisr. 



A S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instantn- 

neons copies of letters, &c., taken by the nowiv, 
invented HEKTOGKAPH. Complete 10s. (instructi. i s 

E ost free). - E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, Hiuli 
lolborn, W.C. A' R.—Samples of Toun'a celebrated paper 
collars sent for (hi. 

R IMMEL’S new transparent 

COAL '1 Alt SOAP, combining the purifying action 



n ISIIURST COMPOUND.—Used "by 

IX many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to (lie gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines ami 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is.. 
3s., ana 10s. Gd. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 

A merican blight on apple 

TREES CURED by nibbing a wet bard painter’s 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 

TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews's PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, rouglmes*, chap¬ 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, Gd. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigmore 
Street, London. _” 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

p AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

IX Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Gd. to £10. 

Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp. G. Shrews- 
tc i;y, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington ltd., East Brixton 

WATSON'S - NE W "GUINEA SUS- 

H PENSION BOILER, “THE AMATEUR,” war- 
ranted to*work well. Price net 21s. To heat piping for 
a house 30 ft. long. Pipes and Fittings supplied at cur¬ 
rent prices.—Apply, enclosing one stamp, for Prospectus, 
to J. Watson, The Nurseries, Pt. Alban’s, Inventor and 
“utentee. 

T he^ciieimin conservatory 

STOVE.—This Stove, which can be used with 
eonomy and with perfect safety to any delicate plant, 
is highly recommended for greenhouse purposes, and can 
he heated by gas or oil. For gas, with evapoiating cis¬ 
tern, £1 5s. ; for oil, with evaporating cistern, £1 lOs.— 
Manufactured only by the inventors, Sorer & Cooksey, 
Hot-water and Gas Engineers, Arches, Vauxliall Station, 
S.E. 

P ETROLEUM LAMP STOVES, Manu¬ 
factured by War. Richmond, Eustgate Street, 
Chester, suitable for Small Greenhouses, Damp Rooms, 
Ac. Price 18s. each, with vapourising-pau ou the top 
21s. each. 


I»y post 2d. extra. 


EVERY REQUISITE 

For GARDEN. GREENHOUSE, or 
CONSERVATORY, 

-A.T LOWEST PRICES. 

Send for Detailed Lists. 



Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames Street , 

LONDON. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

\J 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck (loose), 30a 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. Gd. per sack, 5 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or SGs. per ton. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s. half- 
tou, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss—8s. Gd. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


_ ___ i 

p ARDENER WANTED. - Single man ; 

IX middle age ; to live in the house ; expected to he 
useful.—Apply at Hamilton House, Upper Tooting, ’tear 
B dhani Station. 


“ The London GARDEN, a weekly periodical, the /».*•?$ 
of its kind published anywhere."—The Rural Aos 
Yorker, Sept. 27, 1879. ^ 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

A GROUP OF HARDY PYRETHRUMS. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and- 
Ulustrutious :— 


O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.— Alfred Grant & 
Steam Works, 39£, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


5 Co., 


Ampelopsis Veitchi 
Apricots for October 
Asparagus, Smalley’s 
Begonia Martlana 
Bomarca oiigautha 
Boussingaultia boselloides 
Bouvardias at Wort ley 
Boiuardiasou cool system 
Cauliflowers 

Chrysanthemum Societies 
Cone Flower, the large 
Coral vegetation 
Cyclamens 

Decorations at Sheffield 
Diary, extracts from my 
Euonymus alatits 
Flower bed; butterfly 
Flower farms, Mitcham 
Flower garden notes 
Fruit gathering, bags for 
Fungus Forays, Hereford 
Garden in Belgium 
Gardening in the City 
Geutianu allinis 
Gcntiana Kurroo 
Grape, the Welcome 
Grasses, two ornamental 
Hail-storm Relief Fund 
Hedges, Portugal Laurel 
Herpcstis reflexa 
lloya australis' 

Impatiens glandulifera 
Ipsea speciosa 
Ivy on tombstones 
Lcyeesteria fonnosa 
Mice and Grapes 
Mignonette seed 
Moonseed, the 
Nat. Rose Society 
Oaks, old, at Thoresby 
Obituary 


Od. Londesboroughianum 
Orchises on Gt. Onnes-Ikl. 
Peach training on ext. sys. 
Pears, ripening of 
Pear trees at Frogmore 
lYluigoniums at Clumber 
Pi'C-m j*]> erina globosa 
I’iiyiioxem, the 
PLinting, combinations in 
J'lanting, profitable 
Plants, Alpine, lYroelo: i ics 
Plants, night-blooming 
Plants of different- habiis 
Plants, training and t>ii;g 
Potato, Champion 
Potato, Magnum iVmum 
Potatoes, substitutes for 
Powders, fruit preserving 
Primulas in cold frame 
Privet, weeping 
Pyrethrums, group of 
Root pruning 
Roots, storing, for winter 
Rose avenues 
.Season of 1S79 
Sudum trilldum 
Seed failures 
Shelter for fruit trees 
Shrubs in Vienna 
Tillandsia musaica 
Time to sow and plant 
Trees in Vienna 
Trees, Bize aiul age of 
Tulips of florista class 
Cniola latifolia 
Vines not rpuing in France 
Vineyards, French 
Virgin's Bower, common 
Woolly aphis, the 
Yam, the Chinese 
Yucca falcata 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
6d. ; Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Office 37, Southampton Street, Stir.ml, W.C. 
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rjlHE COLOURED PLATES appearing 

X every week in The GARDEN repiesent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, both 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the country. 
The Garden is also illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts, aud the bound Volumes comprise Hie greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected in 
one periodical. 
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The Gold Medal Prize Greenhouse, 

With C> rve l Roof in j\fetal d Wood Combined. 


CHEAPER THAN 

Sale Room Prices 


J N order to make room for a large 

STOCK, previous to building new houses, Ac., 
J. H. L. will be pleased to supply the following choice 
ami valuable Plant* at a q mater of their value duriu; 
the present month. All are perfectly clean, well grown, 
and healthy plants, and second to none ever bent out by 
any Ann a. d. 

12 Rare and beautiful Ferns, for cold house 6 u 

(4 > 3 . j>er 100) 

12 Hardy Ferns, for rockwork. 4 0 

(•rs. per 100) 

12 Camellias, choice sorts .15 0 

12 Azaleas, grand plants, full of buds .. .. 18 0 

12 Erica hyemalis, and others, 5-in. puts .. .. 12 0 

12 Ixoras, of sorts .. ..90 

12 Marantas, Crotons, and Alocasias.9 0 

12 Gloxinias, finest named, liee by post .. 6 0 

12 Dracaenas, 6 soils .6 0 

12 Orchids, for cool house .21 0 

12 Palms, strong, to pot on, 6 sorts.6 0 

12 Spineas, for forcing. 4 0 

12 Adiantum Farleyense .12 0 

12 Ornamental Foliage Plants.6 0 

12 Flowering Stove Plants .9 0 

12 Japanese Primulas, 4 sorts. 4 0 

12 Lilium auratum and Kranteri .6 0 

Packages gratis for cash with order. 


Being one or the Largest Importers of 
Flower Roots, can offer the pick of the 
Harvest at Lower Rates than Inferior 


Bulbs are often sold for at 


No Bent Glass Used. 

This INEXPENSIVE little structure, unsurpassed for 
STRENGTH, LIGHTNESS, and ELEGANCE, is made by 
K L. <fc Co. (Limited), and effectively heated with Hot 
WATER by means of a most approved apparatus at a 
VERY MODERATE COST. 


CARTERS’ 

GARDENING” BOX OF BULBS, 


Price 21s. 

(.Sent on receipt of Cheque or P. O. O. 

Carriage free), contains 


Fletcher, Lowndes, & Co. (Ld.), 

13a, Great George St., Westminster. 


B egonia tuberosa alba—T he 

finest white tuberous Begonia in existence, 21s. 
per dozen; habit, dwarf and compact, large pure white 
flowers freely produced. AIbo, the tlnest varieties of 
coloured flowers, having flowers at least6in. in diameter, 
and colours far superior to any previously sent out, 21s 
per dozen. Both collections include large and sound 
bulbs. Free by rail to any address. 

A diantum farleyense. — six 

beautiful large plants for 21s., very fine strong 
fronds from single crowns. Grown this way the pinmc 
are double the size usually seen. All fine for immediate 
decoration, in 5-in. pots, £lu 10s. per 100. Packages 
gratis for cash with order. 


The process is easy and in¬ 
teresting. Ribbons, silks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, 
braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 
or shawls can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes in a 
pail of water. 

JUDSON’S DYES, 
Twenty four Colours, are 
sold by all chemists, every¬ 
where, price Gd. per bottle. 
Be sure and get 

JCDSO.VS DY1S. 


UDSON’S 


Dyeing 


at home 


CLAY’S FERTILIZER 


P ALMS.—Twelve Graceful, 2 is.; strong 

healthy plants, fit to pot on at once into 5-in. pots, 
of Cocos Woddelliaua, Euterpe, Areca lutescens, A 
rubra, Corypha, Latania, Geonoma, .Seaforthia, Cham*- 
ropa, <fce., usually sold at 3s. 6d. and 5s. each. Double 
size, for immediate decoration, 1} ft. to 2 ft. high. 42a 
and 63s. per dozen. Packages gratis for cash with order. 

A ZALEAS.—Twelve Azaleas, full of 

A buds, 21s. ; fine, large, bushy heads, of all the 
finest sorts in commerce (and novelties); 5-in pots Will 
produce hundreds of flowers in winter and spring. 
Packages gratis for cash with order. 


ZEPHi-AASTT FOOD, 

FOR 

Conservatory, Kitchen Garden, and Farm. 

The BEST ARTIFICIAL MANURE, 
and the only one largely used by growers for Covent 
Garden Market. 

2 1b. packet, 1/-; J-cwt., 7/0; $-cwt., 12/0; l-cwt.,20/- 
Full particulars and testimonials on application. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

CLAY cSfc LEYESLEY, 
174, High Street, Homerton, E. 


CARTERS’ 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN , 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


I (J. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

M . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SAI.B 
ROOMS. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


LANTS for TABLE DECORATION. 

Plants, 21s; strong, highly 


J_ —Twelve Graceful_, _ , _ F „ _ 

coloured Crotons, Marantas, Aralias, Ficus, Artocarpus, 
<fcc.; in 5-in. pots, fit for table or window decoration 
Packages gratis for cash with order. _ 

G ARDENIAS.—Twelve Gardenias for 

spring flower, 12s.; good clean plants from cool 
house, in 4j-in. pots, fit to pot on; very vigorous and 
healthy. Packages gratis for cash with order. 


APPARATUS. 

"i We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
nt these Apparatuses ; 
being of the simplest 
,. form they cannot get 

- out of order. Will 

! im through the 
mmmrnmS&lpr night without atten- 
|| tion, and are exceed- 

" flloiiir-lngly economical and 
effective. 


ECONOMIC 
No. 1, complete with ^ 
18 feet of -1-inch 
cast pipes, and all S£|2r 
connections, as per 
illustration, .£4 4s. | 


A MARYLLIS.—Twelve Beautiful Varie¬ 
ties, 42s. ; fine-flowering bulbs for winter. A few 
already in flower ; 6-in. pot*. Half-dozen at same rate. 
Packages gratis for cash with order. 

D RACLENAS.—Twelve New and Beau¬ 
tiful, 12s. ; good plants, in 31-in. pots, of D. Bap¬ 
tist!, nigresceus, gloriosa, Barroni, Hendersoai, Coopen, 
Ac. Packages gratis for cash with order. 


No. 2, ditto, with 24 , 
feet 4-inch piping £ 

£4 12s. 0d. 

For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E, 


E RICA HYEMALIS. — Twelve good 

plants in 6-in. pots. 12s., set with flowers ; also 
extra fine plants at 21s. per dozen. Packages gratis for 
cash with order. 


C AMELLIAS.—Twelve Camellias, full 

of buds, 21s.; beautiful bushy plants of all the 
choicest sorts, 6-in. pots. Packages gratis for cash with 
order. 


F ERNS.—One hundred Rare and Beau¬ 
tiful, 42s., or fifty at same rate; pretty plants iu 
small pots, to grow on for winter decoration or cutting. 
Many varieties rarely to be met with, except at 3a. 6d or 
6s. each, including Adiantum Farleyense, Pteris Levi, 
Ac. Packages gratis for cash with order. 

^LOWERING STOVE PLANTS.— 

JF Twelve winter-flowering stove plants 21s.. strong 
plants, to produce abundance of flower in winter and 
spring, of PAncratlunia, Eucliaris, Euphorbias, Antbu- 
riums, Clerodendrons, Kondeletias, «tc. Packages gratis 
for cash with order. 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE Til AT HE HAS RECEIVED HIS ANNUAL IMPORTATION OF 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 

and other BULBOUS ROOTS, iu flue condition. Early Orders are respectfully solicited. 

* CATALOGUES containing a Select List of the above are now ready; also of New Plants* 
Fruit Trees, Roses, &c, gratis and post free to all applicants. 

VICTORIA & PARADISE NURSERIES, UPPER HOLLOWAY, N. 


DICK BADCLYFFE & 00., F.R.H.S., 

Bcetl Merchants and Horticnltnral Decorators, 

128-9, XXIG-XX HOLB ORN, W.C_ 

Amateurs’ Collections of Bulbs, 5s., 10s. 6d. 

„ „ of Seeds, Is., 2s. 6d., 5s. 

FOR AUTUMN SOWING. 

State if for indoor or outdoor use.—Cash with order only. 
Everyone possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower roots, Greenhouses, Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferni, Garden 
■Requisites. Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window 
Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticul- 
Window-case and Greenhouse tural Requisite. Gratis and p ost free. 

Lamps. * 128-9, XXIG-XX HOLBORN, W_0. 


Window-case and Greenhouse 
Lamps. 


O RCHID FLOWERS.—Twelve Rare 

and Beautiful Orchids, 42s , all sure to flower 
during winter; a large number showing spikes. Cold 
house varieties of Odontoglossums, Oncidlums. Kpiden 
drum vitellinuin raajus, «fcc., fine well-established plant-. 
J. II. L. imports many thousands yearly, so can offer at 
a quarter of usual prices. All packages gratis for cash 
with order. 


JOHN II. LEY, 
ROYAL NURSERY, CROYDON 


the Proprietor at ihe Office of Gardening ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton Street, Strand;' London, W.O. 
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EVERGREEN LAWN TREES. 

Pixus Pinsapo is one of the most orna¬ 
mental of evergreen trees, succeeding in any 
garden where light, air, and a good depth 
of well-drained, sandy, loamy soil can be 
given it. If a shapely treo be obtained in 
the first place it will be many years before 
it gets too large or unwieldly-looking, 
even in a small garden, and when it does 
so it will bear cutting in better than most 
Conifers. It is 
found on Span¬ 
ish mountains, 
and forms forests 
at an elevation of 
5,000 ft. or 6,000 
ft. It abounds in 
the higher moun¬ 
tains, particularly 
in northern expo¬ 
sures, reaching 
even the summits 
where the snow 
lies at least four 
or five months in 
the yeat, thus 
showing that it 
may be planted 
as a perfectly 
hardy tree in Bri¬ 
tain. Indeed, we 
have seldom 
known this Fir 
to suffer from the 
weather, even in 
years when many 
other Coniferous 
trees have suf¬ 
fered severely. 

There are several 
varieties of this 
tree, but the best 
for general plant¬ 
ing is the com¬ 
mon Pinsapo Fir. 

Our illustration 
gives a good idea 
of the noble as¬ 
pect of the tree 
when grown into 
a good esta¬ 
blished specimen. 

The drooping 
tree shown in the engraving (Thuja pen- 
dula) is a handsome hardy tree, which 
may also be grown in any good loamy, 
sandy, well-drained soil. Both trees may be 
procured from any good hardy tree nursery. 

GARDENING ON WALLS. 
Walls in gardens are seldom w’ell covered. 
Now, if we cannot, among the large num¬ 
ber of plants upon which we may draw, 
find enough handsome and really effective 
climbers wherewith to cover every particle 


of wall with beauty, we certainly have very 
little to boast of. Walls afford the best 
positions for many things that grow but 
poorly in the open air without their aid. 
Weil covered in every part with good 
climbers, the stiffest and most awkward of 
wall surfaces becomes a thing of beauty, 
and may afford interest and flowers at all 
seasons, from that of the wintry bloom of 
the clear yellow Jasminum nudiflorum to 
the heats of early autumn, when the fine 


Clematises become masses of bloom. The 
climate of the British Isles is so much 
varied that plants which grow as standards 
in the south may require a wall in the 
north. But in all parts we may make good 
use of every particle of flower garden wall, 
no matter what its texture, aspect, or height. 
The first and most important consideration 
in .the covering of garden walls is the se¬ 
lection of the plants. But even where 
these are well selected, there is frequently 
a mistake made.in the training, by paying 


no proper attention to train the treo over 
the wall in a spreading manner, but, on the 
contrary, allowing it to run “ up to a head,” 
so to speak, each plant being top heavy, 
and narrow and naked at the bottom. In¬ 
stead of taking one good specimen and 
making it cover a large portion of the wall, 
people plant too thickly; and then continu¬ 
ally clip away the luxuriant shoots that 
ought to widely furnish the wall. In train¬ 
ing, the strongest shoots should be taken to 
the right and 
left, to send up 
straight shoots 
themselves. The 
object should be 
to keep every 
part of the wall 
covered, the cen¬ 
tre of the tree as 
much so as the 
top of the wall, 
and in fact all 
parts equally. 
When once the 
trainer is im¬ 
pressed with the 
desirability o f 
covering the wall 
equally in all its 
parts, he will have 
no difficulty in 
doing so. A great 
point is to make 
the strong-grow¬ 
ing kinds cover a 
great deal of sur¬ 
face. Confine 
them to a small 
space, and you 
must cut them 
away fortnightly 
or allow them to 
run wild. In the 
case of certain 
species the fan- 
shape will be pre¬ 
ferable to that 
above named. In 
all cases the main 
thing to guard 
against is the 
plant running up 
to the top of the 
wall in a crowded narrow form. Now for 
the selection. A great many things are 
named in lists of wall plants, &c., which 
while doing very well in such positions, 
rarely flower or exhibit any bSauty.. We 
must name a few more of these than we 
desire, in case some people should bo. dis¬ 
appointed at their omission ; and, besides, 
they may now ' and then be found to have 
their special uses. But to make the selec¬ 
tion more useful we will place an asteris k 
before the names of all such as are A 1 for 


EVERGREEN LAWN TREES-PINUS PINSAPO AND THUJA PENDULA. 
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ordinary purposes, and worthy of general 
recommendation. We must place the "^Irisli 
Ivy at the head of all evergreen climbers. 
The varieties of the common Ivy are so 
numerous and beautiful that little space can 
be afforded for the old forms in the garden 
proper, but few can resist the charms of 
the variegated varieties and *Hedera 
Raegneriana. *Cotoneaster Simmondsi 
will prove a rapid-growing fine thing for 
high walls, and should have a place on a 
warm wall in every garden. Bignonia 
capreolata and Tecoma radicans are both 
good for walls with good aspects in the 
warmer parts of the country. *Passiflora 
ccerulea will not do much in the colder 
parts, but generally will be found to thrive 
on a warm wall. A house sprinkled over 
with its showy fruit in autumn looks very 
striking. *Chimonanthus fragrans. Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper—things of this kind, that 
grow freely upon bowers and over old trees, 
&c., should be, generally speaking, reserved 
for such places, as the wall space will be little 
enough for the plants that really require its 
extra heat. ^Wistaria sinensis and alba. 
The Weigelas are well-fitted for low walls ; 
^Magnolia grandiflora, *Jasminum officinale* 
and *nudiflorum ; the Escallonias; *Cratse- 
gus pyracantha. Clematis atro-violacea, 
C. azurea grandiflora, *C. Flammula, C. flo- 
rida,C. floridafL-pl., C. Gieboldi (bicolor), C. 
Fortunei, C. Guascoi, C. Hendersoni, *C. 
Jackmani, *C. lanuginosa, C. lanuginosa 
pallida, *C. montana, C. regina, C. rubro- 
violacea, C. Standishi, C. Viticella, C. Viti- 
cella venosa; ; Ceanothus azureus thyrsi- 
folius, C. azureus grandiflorus, C. dentatus, 
C. floribundus, C. Lobbianus, *C. papill> 
sus, and C. velutinus. The Ceanothuses 
do very well in the warmer districts, and 
in the west, though they are liable to be 
cut off occasionally by hard frosts. Tea 
Roses : These are the most beautiful of all 
things for covering low walls having good 
aspects, such as frequently occur in terraced 
and other gardens. For high walls, as those 
of houses, there is probably nothing to 
equal the Banksian Roses, which will cover 
a house to a height of 40 ft. with a sheet 
of bloom. Strong climbing kinds should 
not be placed on the select walls, but on 
rough banks. &e. *Lonicera in variety; 
*Abutilon vitifolium—this is a good plant, 
not at all sufficiently known ; may prove a 
little too tender for some parts, but is a 
capital plant for the milder localities ; will 
require a good stretch of wall. As for 
fugacious annual things for walls it is better 
to avoid them; all such plants are better 
trained on low trellises, as by so doing we 
avoid the trouble of nailing them; they 
turn round the wires and take care of them¬ 
selves. The great *Rubus biflorus, with 
its apparently whitewashed stems, grows 
freely in the open air with us: in many 
parts the shelter of a wall has proved accep¬ 
table. The Camellia may be grown as a 
wall plant in warm and genial parts of 
Britain, and even the Tea Plant lives with 
a good aspect and light warm soil. The 
sweet Verbena, so grateful to many, is best 
grown against a wall, even in those parts 
where it does not survive the winter. Pro¬ 
bably the most attractive of all plants for 
a wail is Indigofera floribunda; it blooms 
all summer, and the flower-laden shoots 
weep in a very graceful manner. The new 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata is, of course, indis¬ 


pensable for high walls; it covers them 
with such a dense verdure throughout the 
summer and glows into such brilliant colour 
in autumn. E. R. 

S PRIN G - FLOW E RIN (1 SHRUBS TO BE 
PLANTED NOW. 

During the first warm days of spring few objects' 
are more effective than flowering trees and 
shrubs for brightening up our gardens. No 
matter what natural advantages a garden may 
possess, it generally looks bare during the 
earlier portion of the year, unless well stocked 
with early-flowering trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
These are permanent in their character, and, if 
judiciously grouped with evergreens, they play 
an important part in making our gardens 
enjoyable during the first months of the year. 
We are acquainted with many large gardens 
which never look so well as in spring, -when 
early-flowering shrubs are in bloom. Among 
others is the common Furze or Whin (Ulex 
europaeus), which in early spring forms an object 
of great beauty on many of the commons and 
open places around London. It does best on a 
warm dry soil, fully exposed to the sun, and 
when grown in such positions it blooms all 
through the winter months, lighting up the 
margins of shrubberies or sloping banks with 
bright golden blossoms. In out-of-the-way 
places and on dry rocky banks few plants do 
better than this and its double-flowered variety. 
The single form is easily raised from seeds, 
which may be sown as soon as ripe in the places 
where the plants are to remain. Another yellow- 
blossomed plant, blooming at the same time as 
the Furze, is the Golden Jessamine (J. nudi- 
florum), one of the prettiest of all wall plants, 
especially when associated with Ivy or other 
evergreen climbers, the foliage of which sets its 
flowers off to excellent advantage. Following 
the Jessamine we have Forsythia viridissima 
and F. suspensa, both of which bloom freely, 
either in the form of bush plants in the shrub¬ 
beries or in the shape of trellis plants. Some 
years ago I planted Forsythia suspensa and the 
red-flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum) alter¬ 
nately along a trellis in my garden, and in April 
they formed a perfect wall of bright rosy and 
yellow flowers, which contrasted well with the 
fresh green leaf-buds that were just then burst¬ 
ing from their wintery coverings. 

The common purple Mezereon, and its white 
flowered fonn, are also nice additions to spring¬ 
blooming shrubs, and even the common Spurge 
Laurel (Daphne Laureola) is a pretty object 
when thickly studded with light green sweet- 
scented flowers. Of all the hardy shrubs, how¬ 
ever, worth a place in our gardens the foremost 
rank must be assigned to Magnolia Soulangeana, 
which is one of the finest of all of them. It 
blooms in March on a warm sunny wall, and 
generally a fortnight later if planted out on 
the open lawn. My plants were this year 
covered with fine flowers. The latter are nearly 
as large as those of the white-flowered M. 
grandiflora, but this Mangolia differs from M. 
grandiflora in being deciduous; and its purple- 
tinted flowers are borne before the leaves 
appear. 

For walls, one of the prettiest of all shrubs 
is Cydonia japonica, which in spring is one mass 
of crimson blossoms. Its pale coloured variety 
is well worth growing by way of change, and as 
wall plants both kinds have few equals. One of 
the most distinct and beautiful of spring¬ 
flowering shrubs, however, is Berberis Darwini, 
which should occupy a place in every garden, 
however small. It bears myriads of brilliant 
rich orange flowers, and its leaves, although 
small, are numerous, and of the deepest and 
most glossy green imaginable. Either as isolated 
specimens, or, as a hedge-plant, this Berberis 
deserves general cultivation. One of the best 
white-flowering shrubs we have, and one which 
formsa charming companion to the Berberis just 
named, is the Lam ustinus. Apart from its dwrrf 
and profuse-flowering qualities when grown out- 
of-doors, it is well worth growing in the green¬ 
house. Plants taken up Irom shrublxjry borders 
and potted in any good garden soil, form nice 
specimens for the conservatory during February 
and March, and its dense clusters of snow-white 
flowers come in usefully as cut bloom. Prunus 
triloba is a showy w r all plant, its branches being 
so thickly covered with little rosette-like pink 


flowers that they may almost be likened to 
wreaths, beset with miniature pure white Roses. 
The double-blossomed kind, P. sinensis, too, is, if 
possible, still more beautiful. Both may easily 
bo grown in pots, and then form nice plants for 
greenhouse decoration ; especially the last, the 
snowy flowers of which are very beautiful 
either in button-holes or bouquets. Others might 
enumerated ; but these include the best and 
most generally useful of early-flowering hardy 
shrubs. B. 

The Out-leaved Sumach.— The chang¬ 
ing colours of autumn again remind us of the 
peculiar attractions of the Cut-leaved Sumach 
(Rhus glabra laciniata), figured in last week's 
Gardening. Many roadsides glow at this sea¬ 
son with the common Sumach, but the same deep 
colour on the Cut-leaved variety is combined 
with the most delicate and lace-like divisions of 
the leaf. The very irregularity of the Sumach 
has such special charms that pruning fails to 
improve even the Cut-leaved variety, unless it 
be to curtail the dimensions of some overgrown 
specimen. It is a mistake to think that any soil 
will suit the different varieties of Sumach, simply 
because when wild they grow freely and abun¬ 
dantly. They like good loamy soil, and cer¬ 
tainly, in all ways, deserve to have their likings 
considered, for as lawn plants in the autumn 
of the year few shrubs excel them. 


VEGETABLES. 

VARIETIES OF VEGETABLES. 

Tiif. following is a list of the different vegetables 
which I grow, and which I have proved to be all 
that can be required as to edible qualities, weight 
of crop, and general excellence. The greater 
part are established favourites, with such new 
varieties as have been found superior to older 
kinds :— 

Beans. —Early Loug Pod and Taylor’s Large. 

French Beans. — For general crop — Long- 
podded Negro, and Paris Red Flageolet, or 
Canadian \\ onder ; it is the best dwarf Bean in 
cultivation. Excellent in quality, and a prodi¬ 
gious cropper. 

Runner Beans. —Scarlet Runner and Painted 
Lady. The latter, in some soils, sets better in 
extreme seasons of wet and drought. 

Beet. —Barrett’s Crimson. This variety should 
not be grown too close in the row, or it is apt, in 
good soil, to get rather large. It is a splendid 
colour, and it is not liable to run to seed. 

Kales. —Buda, Dwarf Green Curled, and Cot¬ 
tager’s Kale. In these I have always found two 
colours, green and purple, tinged. I discard the 
green, as it is very inferior in flavour to the 
purple, which is an excellent vegetable, barely, 
and not excelled in flavour by anything except 
a summer Cauliflower. 

Broccoli. —Snow’s (true), Backhouse's Win ter 
White, Williams’ Late Alexandra, and Purple 
Cape. 

Brussels Sprouts.— Roseberry and Scrym- 
ger’s Giant. 

Cabbage. — Cocoa-nut (Wheeler’s), Early- 
Dwarf York, Enfield Market, Hardy Green 
Colew’ort, and Red Dutch. 

Carrot. —French Horn, Early Nantes, and 
Altrincham Improved. 

Cauliflower.— Early London, Walcheren, 
and Veitch’s Autumn Giant. The last is one of 
the most distinct and valuable vegetables. 

Celery. —Williams’Red and White are really 
good varieties. 

Cress. —Plain-leaved .and American. 

Cucumber.— Rollisson’s Telegraph (True). 

Endive. —Green Curled ami White Batavian. 

Leek. —Musselburgh. 

Lettuce, Cos.—Loudon White, Victoria Cos 
(the latter is far the best Cos Lettuce, after mid¬ 
summer, I have ever met with—large, fine 
flavour, and stands well), and Black-seeded 
Bath. 

Lettuce, Cabbage.— Hammersmith Hardy 
Green and Wheeler’s Tom Thumb, 

Onion. —For autumn sowing, Giant Rocca and 
White Tripoli ; for spring sowing, Nuneham 
Park and Brown Globe; and James’ Long- 
keeping for winter and spring. 

Parsley.— Myatt’s. 

Parsnip. —The Student. 

Peas. —Sangster’s No. 1 Improved, Advancer, 
and Champion of England. The above I sow all 
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at the same time, and, by so doing, they come 
in nicely in succession. For later on—Champion 
of Scotland, Ne Plus Ultra, Williams’ Emperor 
of the Marrows, and James’ Prolific. 

Radish.— Olive-shaped Scarlet, Olive-shaped 
White, and Wood’s Scarlet Short Top. 

Savoy Cabbage.— Early Ulm and Green 
Globe. 

Spinach. —Round and Prickly. 

Turnip.— Red-top American Stone. The best 
for all seasons. 

Vegetable Marrow. —Custard and Long 
White. W. 


TREATMENT OF THE POTATO. 
About the time of the first appearance of the 
Potato disease, I had an idea that fresh varieties 
should be imported from America. After some 
time this was done, but, unhappily, without 
finding a cure, till it is said to-day that Magnum 
Bonum is the long-sought cure. I do not know 
whether it is an American Potato or not, but 
one fact I am certain of, that though the tubers 
are not diseased, the haulm is, for I have wit¬ 
nessed its destruction, and seen sacks of the 
Potato dug up without a single bad tuber among 
them. So far this is a great gain, and now 
everyone should take measures to keep their 
sets in health, and endeavour to prevent disease, 
destroying that also. It has often occurred to 
me how any one could expect anything but dis¬ 
ease from the shameful treatment Potatoes have 
experienced. When planting time arrives, sacks 
and hampers of seed Potatoes are turned out 
—solid masses of shoots and roots, more suited 
for the manure heap than the ranks. This is 
not the way to treat Potatoes, or, indeed, any 
other vegetable. 

If the laws of nature are violated in such a rude 
fashion it will not be surprising if we loose the plant 
altogether, and if we have found at last a Potato 
without taint, every effort should be made to 
preserve it. Whether the disease originates 
with the tubers or the leaves or how it works, 
has been argued again and again, but now it is 
quite evident that the disease may proceed from 
the tubers, for the whole plant is diseased more 
or less, and as the sap of all vegetables ascends, 
it seems illogical to suppose the disease can 
descend to the tubers. Half the sets we use 
of the old kinds have spots of the disease 
upon them, known by a slightly shrivelled 
sunken mark. I have long since observed that 
sets cut from the crown are not so diseased in 
the crop. In the first place, the crown eyes are 
the strongest; and again, the rotten brown 
juices generally formed in the parent tubers 
run away and are lost. But if whole tubers are 
planted as sets, the parent tubers will be found 
at digging time a black filthy mass, identical 
with the black colour of the haulm when the 
disease appears. When this occurs it must 
affect the plant, as the stem proceeds from the 
planted tuber. The Ash-leaved Kidney, the 
best flavoured of all, is terribly subject to the 
disease. But by carefully laying them out singly 
all the winter, rejecting all with the slightest 
suspicion of disease, and at planting cutting off 
a good piece of the end, and placing that part 
downward, I have, even this year, seen very 
little of the disease, and I had excellent rows of 
them. 

Another common error is placing the rows 
too close together ; it may be called the penny¬ 
wise and pound-foolish mistake. The old 
measure of 18 in. is not sufficient; the rows 
should be not less than 25 in., for most people 
are scarcely aware of the immense length the 
fine roots of the Potato will go. When they 
are bo closely grown the air cannot circulate 
among them, and I have observed frequently in 
ill-ventilated frames and greenhouses traces of 
disease upon other plants very similar to the 
Potato disease, and the cause arises from damp 
condensing upon the leaves generally during the 
night. W. T. 


Early Vermont Potato. —In a season 
hke the present, when everybody is complaining 
ayout the losses sustained in the failure of the 
Potato crops, I think it is our duty to acquaint 
our fellow-sufferers whenever we meet with a 
Potato that resists the disease better than most 
kinds. Such a Potato I have found in the 
American Vermont. I planted half-a-dozen 
diflerent sorts last spring, and all of them suc¬ 
cumbed to the disease but the above. They are 


fully a month late, and although the crop is cer¬ 
tainly not a heavy one—the summer having been 
too cold for them—yet the single tubers are 
mostly of a large size, and out of about seven 
rows, which I lifted October 21, only two tubers 
were partly diseased, while whole rows of the 
others were scarcely worth the trouble of dig¬ 
ging. On being cooked the Vermont proved to 
be of very good quality, but as, in my opinion, 
they will improve still more by being left in the 
ground another week or ten days, I shall cer¬ 
tainly not lift the remainder before.—H. E. S., 
Grimsby. 

Plant an Asparagus Bed.— We would 
advise every one who has even a small garden 
to have an Asparagus bed. It will add very 
much to the housekeeper’s resources. It is not 
necessary to do this in the old-fashioned labori¬ 
ous way. The bed need not be dug more than 
1 ft. in depth, and the plants can be procured 
very cheaply. When we add that a bed once 
set will yield Asparagus for twenty or thirty 
years we think every one will feel that it will 
pay to set one. 

Miniature Mushroom Beds.— The ac¬ 
companying is an illustration of how Mushrooms 
can be grown in old casks. A barrel is sawn 
cross-ways into two pieces, each forming a tub. 
Holes are made in the bottoms of each, and a 
thin layer of good soil is spread over them in¬ 
side. They are then filled with good, well-pre¬ 
pared stable manure, just like that used in or¬ 
dinary Mushroom-beds, the different layers of 
manure in each tub being well pressed down. 
When the tub is half filled, teix or seven good 
pieces of spawn are placed on the surface, and 
the remainder is filled up with manure, which 
is well pressed down, the operation being com¬ 
pleted by giving to the heap the form of a dome. 



Mushrooms Grown in a Tub. 


The tubs thus prepared are placed in a perfectly 
dark part of a cellar, and eight or ten days 
afterwards the manure is taken off until the spawn 
is visible, in order to see whether it has com¬ 
menced to vegetate and develop little filaments. 
If the spawn has spread, the surface must be 
covered with soil, care being taken to use only 
that which is fresh and properly prepared. In 
this or any similar way, there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in growing Mushrooms ; the boxes or tubs 
could be filled anywhere, and then carried into 
spare cellars, &c. In this manner objections 
against steaming manure might in many cases 
be got over. There is one immense advantage in 
growing Mushrooms in portable and small pots, 
boxes, tubs, or cask bottoms. When the manure 
gets cooled down, and the crop gets checked for 
lack of warmth, these portable contrivances, 
with their freight of young Mushrooms, may be 
plunged bodily into warmer media, such as a 
sweet bed of fermenting manure. Crops can 
likewise be safely hastened or retarded by ranges 
of temperature from 65 to 45°. Thus they may 
be brought forth from the cellars and placed in 
forcing-houses in cases of emergency. By 
plunging the pots or pans in a genial medium I 
have found that the fermenting material inside 
the pots may be almost dispensed with. The 
spawn runs best in a little sweet horse manure, 
that is, manure that has had its grossnes3 
sweated out of it by ten days’ or a fortnight’s 
gentle fermentation and four or six turnings up¬ 
side down and inside out. Place a handful of 
this in a pot or pan, with one or more pieces of 
spawn according to the size of the pot, fill with 
soil, and plunge in a hotbed of say 55° to 60\ 
In five or six weeks a crop of Mushrooms may 
be gathered. Dry warm cellars are amoi g the 
best places to grow Mushrooms. Good spawn is 
the one thing essential, and it should always be 
bought from a nurseryman whose character 


guarantees its freshness and good qualities.— 
D. F. 


FRUIT. 


PLUM TREES IN POTS. 

Knowing how manageable Plums are in pots, 
one is led to ask why more attention is not given 
to that system of culture. A comparatively 
small house will shelter a great many trees in 
spring during the flowering period ; and after 
the fruit is safely set, and all danger from spring 
frosts passed away, half or more of the trees 
might be plunged m the open air, with the cer¬ 
tainty of their doing well. Except in favoured ( 
spots, where the climate is good, Peaches or v 
Apricots would not ripen well under this treat¬ 
ment ; but Plums may be safely relied on every¬ 
where to do so. Most kinds of Plums readily, 
assume the pyramidal form, and this shape is 
the most suitable and profitable, as more fruit 
can be obtained from a given space by this mode 
of training than any other. 

Potting. —The autumn is the best time to 
lift and pot the trees. They should be lifted 
with all the fibrous roots possible. The long 
roots should be shortened back, for the double 
purpose of encouraging the production of fibres 
and rendering the employment of convenient¬ 
sized pots possible. Plums under pot culture 
are long-lived, and it is advisable to confine them 
within the limits of as small pots as is consis¬ 
tent with health and vigour. Fruit-growing in 

{ )ots is mainly a question of rich mulchings and 
iquid manure ; therefore very large pots will 
not be required for several years. Gradually, 
of course, as the trees increase in size, the root 
space must be augmented, until they occupy 
15-in. pots, in which size they will continue in 
good bearing condition many years if well fed. 

Manure, Soil, &c.— The soil they are 
potted in should be good sound, fibry, somewhat 
heavy loam. All stone fruits are benefited by 
having a proportion of lime in the soil; there¬ 
fore, if the soil in the neighbourhood is of a non- 
calcareous character, a little chalk might be 
added when chopping up and preparing the soil 
for potting. As the trees in the growing sea¬ 
son will require a good deal of water, the drain¬ 
age should be carefully laid in the bottom of 
the pots, but not more than is necessary to effect 
this object should be used—one crock over the 
hole so arranged as to keep out worms, and at 
the same time allow the water to pass through 
freely ; over this a layer of rather large erodes 
2 in. thick, and over the top of the crocks a 
layer of new Cocoa-fibre. This latter substance 
is excellent for keeping the drainage clear, and 
should be used for the purpose more than it is 
done, as its tough fibrous nature makes it so 
lasting. I have alluded to this matter somewhat' 
fully, as drainage must form the basis of all good 
cultivation, both in pots and elsewhere. I have 
already stated that loam should form the main 
bulk of the soil for all fruits, adding more or 
less of manurial matters as may be necessary 
to supply anything that is lacking in the natural 
soil. Thus, chalk to supply lime ; bones, again, 
to a certain extent, supply lime in addition to 
other valuable constituents when used fresh, 
though in this case the lime is not immediately 
available. Horse-droppings, shaken from the 
straw and laid up with the soil for a time, will 
supply most of the manurial elements that fruit 
trees require, with little cost of money or time, 
though cow or pig manure will be better for 
light hot soils, as they are of a cooler nature. 
But when I have, from necessity, had to use such 
soils for fruit culture, I have always contrived to 
find some clay to mix with it. The clay should 
be laid up till it becomes perfectly dry, then 
break it up on a hard floor into powder, when 
it will thoroughly mix with the soil, in a con¬ 
dition for the roots to work among at once. 
Firm potting is essential, and rich mulchings of 
old turf and manure are very beneficial when 
the crop of fruit is swelling. The plants will 
not require potting every year ; indeed, after 
they have reached 15-in. pots they will continue 
fruitful for a number of years with annual top- 
dressings, removing as much of the old surface 
soil as can be taken out without doing much 
injury to the roots, and filling up with good 
turf and manure, ramming it well down. 

Summer Management.— This is a very 
simple matter, much more so than witli Peaches. 
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It consists in keeping the young wood thinned 
out to let in air and sunshine, and pinching the 
young shoots back to four good leaves, and using 
the syringe or garden engine often during fine 
bright weather. Whatever top-dressing or 
pruning is required should be done in autumn, 
as soon as the leaves fall, and the trees then be 
grouped together either on a coal-ash bed, a 
paved floor, or on boards in the open air; and j 
the pots should be surrounded with litter, to j 
keep the frost from breaking them and to pro¬ 
tect the roots of the trees. In this position they | 
will remain till the buds begin to move, when 
they should be taken indoors. It will be an ad- , 
vantage, also, if there is a flow and return hot- 
water pipe in the house, although this may not j 
in all cases be necessary, as the nights in spring 
in which fire-heat will be wanted, even in unfa¬ 
vourable districts, are few in number, and some 
temporary expedient, when the trouble was not 
rated high, could be adopted. For instance, 
many a crop of fruit might be saved in an un¬ 
heated orchard house if a couple of ordinary 
paraffin lamps or candles could be lighted and 
kept burning all night for the very few nights 
that frost prevails. A pot or two of hot ashes 
would also give off a good deal of heat for some 
time. .Sometimes the trees under glass set more 
fruit than they ought to carry ; and in that case 
thinning, of course, should be resorted to in good 
time. 

Varieties. —The following list of Plums are 
well adapted for pot culture : Early Transparent l 


Quite miniature trees of both kinds have borne 
good crops this season in the gardens at St. 
George’s Hill, Byfleet. I would recommend 
these two varieties to the notice of owners of 
small gardens.—J. 


CULTURE OF FILBERTS AND COBNUTS. 
To all who contemplate growing these Nuts I 
would say, do not raise them from suckers, as is 
too commonly the practice, but from cuttings 
made of the upper wood, which should be of 
moderate size and well ripened. Let the cuttings 
consist of the lower parts of the shoots, and they 
should be at least 15 in. long ; carefully remove 
all buds, particularly the small ones about the 
base, and leave only the four top ones. Thus 
prepared, plant them in a bed of rich sandy soil 
at about 6 in. apart, in February. During the 
first summer look them over frequently, and 
pinch out the points of any shoots that may be 
growing away from the others when they are 
about 0 in. long, repeating the operation as often 
as may be necessary in order to induce all the 
buds to grow equally strong. At the winter 
pruning they should be cut back to about 4 in. 
or G in. During the second summer’s growth 
the stronger shoots should be stopped occasion¬ 
ally, if necessary, in order to equalise the growth 
in all parts of the tree ; and at the end of the 
second year they should be large enough to be 
transplanted into their permanent positions. 



An Old and Fruitful Nut Tree. 


Gage, Golden Drop, Green Gage, Hilling’s Superb, 
Jefferson, lvirkc’s, Reine Claude de Bavay, 
Transparent Gage, Washington, Angelina Bur- 
dett, Early Favourite (Rivers’s), Victoria, Cox’s 
Emperor, Belle de Septembre, Autumn Com¬ 
pote, Goliath. Pond’s Seedling, and Prince of 
Wales. It will be well to have several trees of 
such useful free-bearing kinds as Transparent 
Gago and Golden Drop in preference to a large 
number of varieties. The kitchen varieties would 
be mostly turned out in the open air as the 
w’eather became suitable, and only the best des¬ 
sert kinds retained in the house to ripen.— Field. 

Green Chisel Pear.— The experience of 
this season will tend to prove that the Chisel 
Pear is one of the most valuable varieties that 
w’c possess, and I would advise intending 
planters to include it in their list. More espe¬ 
cially would I recommend it to those who may 
have a cold damp subsoil, or soil of a character 
not wholly favourable to the growth of the Pear. 
With the exception of the old Perry Pear, it is 
almost the only kind bearing a full crop in this 
district, and many instances of its capability of 
bearing a crop of fruit under very adverse cir¬ 
cumstances have lately come under my observa¬ 
tion. In some cases I have remarked trees 
loaded with fruit wdien surrounded by many 
other kinds of both Apples and Pears on which 
scarcely a fruit could be found.—J. C., Surrey. 

Small Fruit Trees. —Wickham Pippin 
Apple and Knight’s Monarch Pear are apparently 
-well suited for those w hose gardens do not admit 
of the culture of fruit trees of large dimensions. 


The situation I would recommend for them 
would be one that is dry, both as regards soil 
and atmosphere ; one, in fact, where the fog or 
mist does not show itself early on fine spring 
evenings, and where it cannot settle should it 
find its way there from other quarters. The 
ground should be well trenched and manured, if 
necessary. The trees should be planted 12 ft. 
apart at least, and if secured to stakes (which 
will hold them in their places the first year) so 
much the better. Indeed, I would recommend 
that the shoots be tied out the first year in such 
a w'ay as to form the framework of the tree; 
continually remove any branches that seem in¬ 
clined to fill up the centre, and occasionally pinch 
out the points of all shoots that have a tendency 
to grow faster than the others. Remove all 
suckers as soon as they make their appearance, 
and at all times avoid injuring the roots near 
the base of the tree ; therefore never dig within 
the spread of the branches ; but manure may be 
laid on nearer the stem. If the system here re¬ 
commended be carried out, little winter pruning 
will be required. The ground between the trees 
may be cropped with vegetables, or with Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, which is more often the 
practice. To recapitulate, do not employ trees 
raised from suckers, as they are sure to produce 
suckers again ; do not overcrowd the trees, as, 
without light and air they cannot bear fruit; 
keep their centres well open during summer, and 
do not mutilate their roots by too much digging ; 
lastly, do not winter-prune until they have quite 
done blooming, that is, until all the pollen is out 
of the catkins. W, 

[The Kentish Nut growers practice the fol¬ 


lowing method of culture :—The plants are 
trained up with a single stem less than 1 ft. in 
height, after which the branches are tied out¬ 
wards to a wire or wooden hoop, so as to give 
them a cup-like form. All shoots rising from 
the centre arc removed during summer. The 
advantage of the plants being trained in the 
shape just alluded to is that it admits sun¬ 
light into the centre of the plants as well as 
elsewhere. Sometimes a plantation of Nut 
trees occupies several acres in extent, the trees 
being fully 14 ft. in diameter, and not more 
than 5 ft. high at the outside. Sever® pruning ij 
adopted to keep them within bounds, and all 
suckers are carefully removed every year. 
The small wood of the previous year’s growth 
produces the fruit, and short spurs of this art 
only left in winter, all gross and fruitless 
shoots being entirely cut away. The trees art, 
as a rule, to be found alternately planted with 
standard Apple or Pear trees, and when Apples 
and Pears are scarce a fair crop both of Cobnuts 
and Filberts is often secured. On the Kentish 
ragstone Filberts and Cobnuts are more grown 
than bush fruits. The soil just suits them and 
they bear abundantly. The Cobnut is more 
productive and profitable than the Filbert; 
the Nut is larger, but not so well flavoured 
as the Filbert, but the tree gets quicker into 
bearing. Sometimes a single tree, well estab¬ 
lished, has been known to bear 40 lb. of Nuts, 
and over £100 per acre has been made. The 
trees are generally planted about 16 ft. apart 
each way, and the pruning of them requires 
considerable skill and care ; this is performed 
by men used to the work, the usual prices 
ranging from 2d. to 3d. per tree.] 


Cooking Pears. —These may safely be 
classed with neglected fruits in many gardens; 
while in comparatively few are their meritsfully 
recognised, their only representative too often 
being some broken-down specimen of the Iron 
Pear that has stood for an indefinite period in 
the most remote corner of the orchard. I find, 
however, that culinary Pears repay any little 
extra care bestowed on them ; quite as much or 
even better, than many dessert kinds. In the 
first place, they are extremely hardy and vigo¬ 
rous, Uvedale’s St. Germain alone requiring the 
protection of a wall. The others succeed well 
as espaliers, pyramids, or dwarf standards; but 
if allowed to grow very tall, especially in ex- 
posed situations, the fruit is liable to be damaged 
by wind ; that is if it escapes being blown ofl 
altogether. Culinary Pears are also regular and 
abundant croppers, and, are fit for use as soon 
as they are large enough, and continue in usable 
condition as long as there is any demand for 
them. They may be kept in any ordinary’ fruit 
room from October to May, without scarcely any 
loss from decay ; and, with extra care they may 
even be preserved in a sound state until late in 
the summer. However, as soon as bush fruits 
become plentiful, the demand for culinary Pears 
ceases. 

It is when preserved fruits have to form the 
principal supply for tarts, &c., that cooking Pears 
are most appreciated. Where they are disliked, 
it is generally the particular variety supplied 
that is at fault.' I have frequently seen it stated 
that the better the sort of dessert Pear the bet¬ 
ter cooking Pear it makes. If this be the case, 
I have not yet met with the right kind. But, 
allowing that to be the case, we should still cul¬ 
tivate cooking varieties for culinary purposes; 
for, although last year Pears of .oil sorts were 
most abundant here, yet, last February, dessert 
kinds in season were too valuable to be spared 
in any quantity for kitchen purposes; wane 
cooking varieties, properly so called, were as 
fresh as when gathered. The culinary sorts most 
esteemed here are Uvedale's St. Germain, Catfl- 
j lac, Verulam, Gilogil, and Morel. There are 
other kinds equally good, but as such Pears am 
all exccllant keepers, it is useless having too 
many varieties when a few that can be depended 
upon give satisfaction. They are as superior 
when cooked to the dessert kinds as the dessert 
kinds are to them for eating. It is one thing to 
have the best variety of each fruit for each 
special purpose, but another to make shift with 
something that will answer that purpose, simply 
because nothing better is available. In many 
cases make-shifts of this kind are so many ban 
to progress. This is a good time to graft any 
unfruitful or worthless varieties, by which means 
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a bearing tree is quickly obtained, and double 
grafting generally tends to extra fruitfulness.— 



House and Window Gardening. 

WINDOW GARDENING IN SPRING. 
My windows, being south-east, catch the morn¬ 
ing sun, which I consider most fortunate, for 
my garden never looks better than in the early 
morning, just after sunrise ; and I may as well 
add that most of my window gardening is done 
between five and seven o’clock in the morning, 
since my employment calls me out from 7 a.m. 
until 5 p.m. ; yet that does not detract much 
from the pleasure I obtain from my plants ; in¬ 
deed, I often think that working men derive 
more real enjoyment from the cultivation of a 
few common flowers than professional horticul¬ 
turists, who are continually brought in contact 
with the choicest exotics. Before relating my 
gardening operations, I will give an account of 
the cost of boxes, seeds, roots, and other appli¬ 
ances. This information is as much to be de¬ 
sired as cultural experiences, yet we rarely see 


it given in horticultural papers. 

Cost of Appliances. £ s. d. 

2 Window Boxes, at 3s. 6d. each ... 0 7 0 

4 Brackets, for safely fixing same ... 0 1 4 

1 Bushel of soil .0 1 6 

50 Crocus bulbs (mixed) . 0 1 6 

12 Hyacinths.020 

12 Narcissus .016 

12 Packets of mixed flower seeds ... 0 1 6 

12 Flower-pots.0 1 6 

Miscellaneous plants . 0 5 0 

Water-can.0 16 

6 Hyacinth glasses at 4d. each ... 0 2 0 


£16 4 

The above may seem to be a large sum at first 
sight to spend on the embellishment of the sit¬ 
ting-room window's, but a little consideration 
will show it to be otherwise. Before I com¬ 
menced I went to the florists and enquired the 
price of common wooden window boxes and 
found that they charged from Is. 6d. to 2s. per 
foot run, so I at once determined to get a 
jobbing carpenter to make mine to order. I 
soon found an industrious man who offered to 
make them for 3s. 6d. each, of well-seasoned 
deal, J-in. stuff, and the whole well painted (two 
coats) inside and out. Now’ my boxes will last 
me for at least five years, and, probably, 
much longer, as they will not have to be re¬ 
moved, so that the annual cost amounts to a 
mere trifle. To have bought these at the shops 
would have cost me at least double what I paid 
for them, and the chances are they w ould not 
have been so useful and substantial, although 
rather better finished. The pots and water-can 
will last for years with care, while many of my 
plants are of permanent interest ; so that, if w’C 
reckon the average cost of my little garden for 
five years, the annual expense will not be nearly so 
much as it would appear from the account given 
above. 

And now a word or tw r o about my plants. The 
first plant that bloomed w’ith me was the winter 
Acomb (Eranthis hyemalis), which opened its 
yellow’ flowers and unfolded its bright green 
foliage early in February. This is a very com¬ 
mon plant, that grows abundantly in many 
shrubbery borders, but it is never seen to better 
advantage than when planted in a pot or win¬ 
dow-box so that it is near the eye of the obser¬ 
ver, for, w’hen seen by the thousand in borders 
outside, it always seems to me to have a weedy 
appearance. After the Eranthis came Crocuses, 
both purple, yellow, and white, and these made 
my boxes gay for a month at least, or until the 
middle of March, at which time the Hyacinths 
commenced to bloom. The varieties of the lat¬ 
ter were all single kinds ; half of them I grew 
in water, and the others in pots, and, as far as 
my own experience goes, the latter did much the 
best, and produced by far the finest heads of 
flowers. Of those grown in glasses, two rotted 
away 'entirely, and I attribute this to I my 
having allowed too much of the bulb to dip into 
the water ; the other four did produce a few 
flow'ers, but nothing worth mention. For the 
future I shall grow all my Hyacinths in pots of 
rich sandy earth in the same way as the nursery¬ 
men and florists w r ho grow for market In spring 


I had a fine show of Narcissus, great clusters of 
pure paper-white flQwer3, with deep orange cups, 
and foliage of a very delicate bluish w’ax-like 
green colour, quite distinct from anything else I 
grow ; these were much admired by everyone in 
the neighbourhood. Along with these I had two 
lants of the common orange-flowered Wall- 
ower, a couple of dwarf purple Iris, which 
bloomed very freely, but tneir richly tinted 
flowers do not last well. Young and healthy 
Virginian Creepers in pots form a striking fea¬ 
ture in my arrangements for the summer and 
autumn. One of the freshest of all my creepers 
is, however, a plant of German Ivy, which I hear 
is much used in America, but not as yet common 
in this country. This grows very quickly, and 
bears very bright shining leaves, something like 
those of the common Ivy in form, but of a much 
more pleasing green tint. My other plants con¬ 
sist of such of the Cactus family as Echevcrias, 
Mammillarias, and Sempervivums, and as cent¬ 
ral plants for little stands in front of each win¬ 
dow, I have an India-rubber plant on one side 
and a fresh feathery Acacia on the other. These 
are both green and healthy, and form very in¬ 
teresting objects that I would not be without on 
any account, as the former was a present and 
the latter a seedling raised four years ago, and 
it gets more beautiful every season, and is always 
attractive. 

I purchased two tufts of Creeping Jenny, and 
these grew amazingly and formed nice fresh lit¬ 
tle plants ; I intend to suspend thorn from wires 
so that their leafy shoots can hang down grace¬ 
fully all round the pot sides. My plants are all 
healthy, and I attribute this to their being fre¬ 
quently sprinkled over head and occasionally 
sponged with clean soft water to clear them of the 
fine dust that sosoon accumulates on house plants 
in the smoky town. In addition to the above, I 
have a plant of common Ivy in one of the boxes, 
and this is growing freely, so I shall train it 
over a hoop so as to form a graceful arch over 
the box. In pots, I grow seedlings of Ten-week 
Stocks, Asters, Convolvulus major, C. minor, 
Ncmophila insignis, Mignonette, and Canary 
Creeper. These come on nicely, and as soon as 
the Narcissus, Wallflowers, and Iris have done 
blooming, I empty out my boxes and till them 
again. W. 

BULBS FOR WINDOWS AND ROOMS. 
Imported winter and spring-flowering bulbs arc 
now arriving in large quantities, and now is the 
time to commence the cultivation of such kinds 
as are required for early flowering. The best for 
this purpose are Narcissus, such as Paper-white, 
double Roman, and Coleil d’Or ; Hyacinths, of 
which the single forms are best, Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, and Tulips. These should be potted 
at once in a light rich compost, while a few bulbs 
of Hyacinths and Narcissus may be grown in 
glasses of water, for the sake of variety. In 
selecting bulbs it should be borne in mind that 
medium-sized roots, well shaped, solid, and com¬ 
pact, are preferable, and more likely to give 
satisfaction than large spongy bulbs ; as, wnen 
found in this condition, it is a sure sign that 
they are not thoroughly well developed or 
ripened. All bulbs should be potted as soon as 
received, for, if allowed to lie about, they lose 
much of their energy by the evaporation that 
takes place from their surface. The best com¬ 
post to employ is one consisting of one-half fresh 
turfy or fibrous loam, to which one-third of peat 
and leaf-mould is added, and one-third well- 
rotted hotbed manure, adding sufficient coarse 
road sand or sandstone grit to keep the whole 
in a fresh and open condition. The pots used 
should be scrupulously clean and well-drained. 
In potting, place the bulb in the centre of the 
pot so that the crown is just below the soil 
w’hen the operation is finished, and the surface 
should be left perfectly level and firm about 
^ in. below the nm of the pot. This is not ac¬ 
tually indispensable to success, however, as w’hen 
bulbs are planted in the borders outside they 
are covered with 2 in. or 3 in. of soil. After 
potting, the roots should be set in rows nearlv 
close sogether, under a north wall or fence, and 
covered with sand or sifted coal ashes to a depth 
of from 3 in. to 4 in. This covering serves two 
or three purposes, it protects the bulbs from cold 
and frosts, and prevents their forcing themselves 
out of the pots w'hen making their roots, and it 
also keeps the compost round them in a state of 
genial moisture, and does away with the neces¬ 


sity for watering. The plants root freely and 
throw up their crowns in a few weeks, and are 
then ready for forcing, or for removal indoors to 
bloom. The sand also serves a very useful pur¬ 
pose in retarding the plants that remain, so as 
to keep up a succession of flow'ers after the first 
spikes open. After removal indoors, the pots 
should have a light airy position, and w’ill re¬ 
quire liberal supplies of moisture at the root. 
A little clear manure water will prove beneficial 
when the pots become filled witli hungry roots, 
which generally happens just as the spike ap¬ 
proaches maturity. 

Crocus, Tulip, and Narcissus bulbs may be 
treated just in the same way ; only the smallest 
bulbs may be inserted three or more together in 
a 5-in. or 6-in. pot. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration represents a globular Crocus pot, pierced 
with holes, opposite each of which a Crocus 
bulb is placed, and the intervening spaces arc 
filled with compost. Some use moist Sphagnum 
Moss in place of soil, and, if the bulbs are well 
ripened, it answers nearly equally well. A 
Hyacinth bulb, planted at the top, finishes off 
the arrangement in a pleasing and artistic man¬ 
ner. Crocuses and Snowdrops, if planted any 
time before November, in the window-boxes 



Perforated Vase of Spring Flowers. 


outside, w’ill flower freely during the first bright 
sunny days of spring, and give a very cheerful 
appearance to the window’-sill, especially if the 
bright tints of the early blossoms are contrasted 
witli fresh green Ivy, Box, Aucubas, Periwinkle, 
Euonymus, or other frec-grow’ing hardy shrubs 
and climbing plants. 

Hyacinths and Narcissus bulbs may now be 
placed in common Hyacinth glasses, filled nearly 
full of tepid water. Care should be taken to 
prevent the base of the bulbs touching the 
w'ater below’, and if a space of about 4 in. is left 
betw’een, the roots, attracted bv the moisture, 
soon protrude from the base of the bulb, and. 
find tneir w r ay down inside the glass. If this 
point is not duly attended to, it often results in 
the bulbs rotting away at the base, and this is 
especially the case if they are unripened or loose 
in texture. Few early-flowering plants give 
greater satisfaction to the amateur than these, 
as they are so easily grown, and flower so quickly 
after being potted. In addition to those men¬ 
tioned above, flowering bulbs of both Belladonna 
and Guernsey Lilies may now be purchased for 
a few pence each, and those, if carefully re¬ 
potted at once in any light rich soil, W’ill flower 
in a w’eek or two, and will keep the w indow gay 
until Hyacinths and Narcissi develop their deli¬ 
cate wax-like richly-perfumed flowers. It is a 
good plan to surface the pots containing bulb3 
w’ith fresh green Moss, if it can be obtained, as 
it not only gives a fresh and pleasing appearance 
to the window’, but keeps the roots below in a 
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more equable state as regards moisture. All the 
above will grow well in an ordinary window if 
duly attended to, but if there is the additional 
advantage of a \\ ardian case or window con¬ 
servatory, they may be forwarded thereby so as 
to flower much earlier. Last year I placed 
newly imported Hyacinths—in glasses of soft 
water—on the mantel-shelf in my sitting-room, 
and these received no extra attention, except 
giving them a fresh supply of tepid water every 
week. Bulbs so treated, if well ripened, flower 
in about six weeks after they are placed in the 
glasses, and last a long time in flower. 

W * R 

THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 

Extracts from a Gharden Diary. 

November 10.--Digging large holes and 
filling them with loam in which to plant Peaches, j 
Nectarines, and Apricots. Covering a bed of ' 
Seakale with leaves and manure previously pre¬ 
pared for it. Cutting down Asparagus stalks 
and clearing the weeds off the beds. Covering 
up Endive and Lettuce to blanch. 

Nov. 11. —Re-potting herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias. Getting the trees in the Peach house 
pruned and painted with a mixture of soot, sul¬ 
phur, and cow manure, for keeping off and des¬ 
troying insects. Giving Cucumbers a little earth¬ 
ing with new loam, adding a little charcoal to 
keep it open and sweet. Clearing old Raspberry 
canes off wire trellis. Clearing leaves and rub¬ 
bish off borders in flower garden and getting 
them forked over. 

Nov. 12.—Giving Asparagus beds a light 
forking, and covering them with rooten manure. 
Making a new Mushroom bed. Getting all 
Endive and Lettuce into frames as fast as room 
can be found for them. 

Nov. 13.—Sowing Mustard and Cress in a 
warm frame. Potting on late Primulas. Get¬ 
ting into the potting shed a supply of different 
sorts of mould. Emptying Cucumber pits and 
giving the walls a good coating of hot lime. 
Trenching early Pea border, turning in a good 
coat of manure that had been previously mixed 
with salt and soot. Commencing to lay down 
one-half of the Broccoli heads to the north, and 
covering up the ground between the rows with 
half-rotten manure. 

Nov. 14.—Potting off Hydrangea cuttings 
which are rooted. Getting Strawberries in pots 
into cold pits. Looking over Cauliflowers, turn¬ 
ing down leaves to protect the heads where re¬ 
quired, and moving the most forward ones into 
an open shed. 

Nov. 15.—Looking over Verbena and other 
cuttings, removing ail dead ones and decayed 
leaves. Getting all rubbish burnt up. Clearing 
off late Peas, and storing away the best of the 
stakes.—W. P., Dorset. 

Flowers. 

The planting of the various species of plantsand 
bulbs lor spring flowering should be finished as 
soon as possible, in order to give the plants 
time to establish themselves in their new posi¬ 
tion before severe frost or winterly weather sets 
in. It is also quite time that all bulbs used for 
this purpose should be in the ground, in order to 
induce, as much as possible, early flowering, and 
the consequent early ripening of the bulbs, so 
as to admit of their being taken up by the time 
that the beds are required for the summer bed- 
ding plants. Cut down the decaying flower 
stems of Hollyhocks and other hardy herbaceous 
plants, and any very choice or scarce varieties of 
the former, may for greater safet}", and for the 
purpose of more rabidly increasing them, be 
lifted and potted. Keep lawns and walks as free 
as possible from falling leaves, worm casts, and 
other littery matter. Attend to the stock of ■ 
bedding plants, giving air in abundance when¬ 
ever the state of the weather will permit, and 
water only when it is really required. j 

Vegetables. i 

All land intended for root crops next season 
should be manured, if necessary, and deeply 
trenched as soon as it can be conveniently done, 
cither throwing the soil up into ridges" or at 
least leaving the surface as much exposed to the 
action of the weather as possible. The manur- 
ng and digging of ground among fruit trees will 
'■ ddayc J * t:,t 11 - 1 


the trees pruned, so as to avoid incurring un¬ 
necessary labour. In warm situations, if it be 
desired, one or two of the earliest kinds of Peas 
and Beans may be sown ; but, considering the 
risk they have to run, unless attendant circum¬ 
stances are favourable, it is a question whether 
it would not be advisable to delay such sowings 
till January. Remove the surface soil from As¬ 
paragus beds ; wheel on a good heavy dressing 
of rich manure, and replace the soil removed 
from the surface. Horseradish should be taken 
up and laid in somewhere thickly, to be always 
at hand and easily accessible when wanted. 
Peas may be sown in boxes in a warm place to 
provide young green tops for flavouring soups, 


Blanching Endive. —A good method of 
blanching, and at the same time of protecting 
Endive, is to use boards 10 in. or 1 ft. wide, ana 
h in. or :} in. thick. These should be laid flat 
on the top of the Endive, a dry day being chosen 
■when the plants are free from wet. Place a 
couple of bricks on each board to prevent their 
being moved by strong winds ; this will also keep 
the boards in contact with the plants so as to ex¬ 
clude light, and hasten the blanching process : 
it will thus become white in eighteen or twenty 
days after the boards arc put over it. More 
should not be covered at a time than will be used 
m a month or five weeks, or it may rot. The 
boards so placed will exclude a good deal of 
fro3t, from which the Endive can be still fur¬ 
ther protected by a covering of stable litter, 
Fern, or Asparagus haulm ; the latter is very 
useful for protective purposes of this kind as it 
does not lie too close. 


Small Span-roofed Plant Houses. 
—Most plant-g-ov/ors are aware of the good 


ANENT AN AMATEUR’S TROUBLES. 

Yotrit correspondent “ Westgatensis ” should 
first of all have raised a sheltering belt of hardy 
trees, that have been proved to stand the sea 
winds, on the windward side, or at least on that 
aide from whence come the most destructive 
, blasts. Inside thi3 shelter he might have tried 
| experiments in planting, although in a situation 
so exposed the fewer standard trees he plants 
the better. The land for the shelter should 
first be trenched, and on the outside plant the 
Abcle Poplar ; just within the Poplars plant a 
few Pinus austriaca. The Poplars may be cut 
back occasionally, to form a low dense screen 
that will effectually break the keenest blast. A 
brick wall forms little or no protection. If the 
common Brier does well, a number should be 
obtained now and planted in a kind of nursery - 
bed for budding next summer. Instructions for 
budding will no doubt be given before the time 
arrives, but in the meantime aU the Rose cut¬ 
tings that can be spared, or obtained from 
friends, may now be cut into 6-in. or 8-in. 
lengths, and be planted in rows, rather close 
together, and be made firm. The cuttings 
•should be cut smoothly at the bottom end, just 
under a joint. Pieces of young wood, with just 
, a little piece of old wood at the bottom end—in 
j common parlance termed a heel—generally root 
well, and make good plants. For such a windy 
position dwarf plants, on their own roots, will 
. be most suitable. 

It is now generally admitted that the curl in 
Peaches is mainly due to cold currents, and if 
this is so we must look to shelter in some form 
for its removal. If the Plums and Pears are 
making too much wood, root-pruning mode¬ 
rately will give them the necessary check, and 
make them fruitful. The production of suckers 
may either be owing to injury received from the 



i better delayed till the leaves are do wn" and 


results attainable in low span-roofed structures 
where every plant is close under the glass, and 
consequently fully exposed to the light. Our 
market growers, who produce hundreds of fine 
sturdy little flowering plants for the London 
i markets every week during the season, ap¬ 
preciate these structures very highly, and the 
best of them are content with these low houses, 
and a series of cool pits and frames for hardier 
plants. In some cases they may be sunk partly 
below the ground-level with advantage, but this 
is scarcely necessary except in exposed or bleak 
positions. If there is no propagating frame on 
the premises, one of these houses makes an ex¬ 
cellent substitute with the aid of a few small 
one-light frames, or even a few bell-glasses or 
common hand-lights ; while for growing on 
young fresh-rooted plants they are just the 
thing. The accompanying illustration represents 
a house 12 ft. wide, and not above 7 ft. high in 
the centre, and neatly roofed with iron and 
glass. They may be erected very cheaply either 
of iron or wood, and we venture to express the 
opinion that they are far more useful to villa 
gardeners and amateurs than the usual kind of 
j ornamental structures attached to suburban rc- 
| sciences, many of which are entirely unsuited 
I tor plant-growing. The figure illustrates the 
, heating and internal arrangements more clearly 
than any description could, and we can 
thoroughly recommend these houses as being 
if not ornamental, at least practically adapted 
for the growth of most kinds of house-plants. 

The Sub-tropical Oarden.— A new 
edition of this book has been published by Mr. 
Murray, ata lowxr price than the old one, viz., os. 
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spade m digging, or it may be due to some dis¬ 
organising influence that has thrown the tree out 
of gear, if I may so term it; but it would not be 
easy to name the true cause without seeing the 
trees. I wo feet of good turf on chalk should 
make a suitable bed for fruit trees. In root-prun¬ 
ing open a trench 5 ft. from the wall down to the 
chalk, cutting back all thick roots. Let the 
trench be wide enough to work in comfortably, 
and when the trench is open remove the surface 
soil from above the roots, so as to expose the parts 
producing the suckers, and trim them off with a 
shaip knife close to the main roots, from which 
they generally spring. In doing this operation, 
it the surface soil be moved into the trench and 
the sou from the trench be placed over the roots, 
the change may be beneficial. Mulch the sur¬ 
face over the roots when all is finished with 4 in. 
or 5 in. of half-decayed manure. It will be im¬ 
possible to tell your correspondent all he wants 
to know in one paper, but week by week he will 
find something that will meet his case, 
j I suppose the trench in the lean-to house is 
intended for Cucumbers. I think I should 
recommend Tomatoes instead as being a more 
reliable crop, and more likely to pay interest on 
the outlay. There is no reason why your corre- 
I spondent should not receive this interest and 
: something more, and as he is intelligent and 
I persevering lie will no doubt succeed. AU 
things require time, and to furnish a new place 
altogether to one’s mind all at once is more 
the most skilful can do, especially a place so 
situated as your correspondent’s is, on the ton 
of a high hill exposed to sea winds. 

E. Hobday. 
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The Three-coloured Tropseolum 
(T. tricolorum).—This is one of the prettiest of 
the Trop?eoUims ; but it is not adapted for 
decorating large spaces ; for balloons, trellises, 
or a potful of Birch twigs, however, it makes an 
excellent covering. The foliage is small and 
neat, of a verdant green colour, and the flowers, 
which are of a rich orange-scarlet, are borne in 
such profusion as to make the plant appear a 
complete mass of colour, When well grown and 
flowered—an easy matter—few greenhouse 
plants match it for brilliancy. The tubers, 
which are not unlike a Potato in appearance, 
should be potted in November in light, rich soil, 
and in well-drained pots ; S-in. or 9-in. pots are 
a suitable size for them, and if they are small, 
like marbles, perhaps several may occupy a pot. 
They may be wintered in a quiet corner in a 
greenhouse, where they only require to be kept 
from getting dust-dry. About April, or sooner, 
if the temperature has been kept much above 
45’, the slender young shoots will appear, and 
whatever kind of trellis or support they are 
to have should be fixed in the pot then ; there is 
nothingbetter than branching Birch twigs, about 
2 ft. high, stuck round the edges of the pot in a 
symmetrical form ; to these the young shoots 
should bo led till they take hold themselves, 
which they will do quickly. After this the 
plants want little attention, except directing 
the leading shoots occasionally, so as to cover 
the branches and prevent the shoots from run¬ 
ning into knots and bundles, which it is hopeless 
to unravel. They grow rapidly, and soon drape 
their supjwrts from top to bottom with th i 
beautiful foliage and flowers. Water freely 
while growth continues, and keep the plants in 
a good light, but shade from bright sunshine will 
prolong their beauty. About midsummer the 
leaves will begin to fade, and water must be 
given more sparingly until the plants go to rest, 
in which condition they remain till potting time 
again comes round in November.—J. 

Roman Hyacinths. —These are the most 
useful flowers which any one just now could 
possess. Two months ago we bought a quantity 
of bulbs of them ; all were potted in 6-in. pots 
in some good loam, leaf soil, and a little sand, 
four bulbs being put into a pot. For one month 
they stood in a frame under 4 in. of coal ashes, 
they were then removed to a glass-covered pit 
in which there was a day temperature of 70 and 
a night one of 60’. Here, with plenty of water 
at the root, they are now in full bloom, white as 
snow and very fragrant. After the first spike 
has been cut nearly every bulb is throwing up a 
second one. They grow well in windows, or any 
frame or greenhouse, but do not, of course, come 
into bloom so early as those forced in a warm 
place.—C. 

Princess Royal Rhododendron.— 
This fine variety of greennouse Rhododendron 
has the unusual habit of flowering nearly all the 
year round. We have seen the same plant in 
flower in spring, summer, autumn, and winter— 
one truss being fully expanded when another 
was in bud, a third just forming, and so on. In 
colour the flowers are a rich rose, and altogether 
a good plant of it is a gay object in a greenhouse. 
Peat and silver sand form the best compost for 
it, and it should not be repotted too irequenxly. 
—W. 

Bpacrises. —These endure hardships better 
than Heaths. Plants of them that lose their 
foliage and appear almost dead, from being left 
too long in warm dry rooms in winter, seldom 
fail to push forth as freely as ever again in 
spring if kept a little warm till they start, and 
occasionally dewed overhead. They must be 
badly used indeed if they fail to revive under 
such treatment. From among the many varieties 
of these now in cultivation the following is a 
good selection Alba odoratissima, carminata, 
Albertus, delicata, densiflora, elegans, grandi- 
flora, Kinghorni, multiflora, Mont Blanc, splen- 
dida, and Queen Victoria. They require a com¬ 
post of peat and silver sand, firm potting like 
the Heath, and efficient drainage. Unless large 
specimens are desired the plants will do well 
enough if potted once in two or three years. 
They should be cut down after flowering, and I 
have always noticed that, unlike soft-wooded 
Heaths, which prefer the open air in summer, 
they do best in a cool greenhouse or pit during 


the season. Some of the varieties make long 
straggling shoots, but these are not unsightly, 
and the longer they are the longer will the 
wreaths of flowers on each shoot be, if the plants 
have been grown under a good light, with plenty 
of air, and are well ripened. It is best to use 
the Epa-ris for flowering in early winter or 
spring, which gives the plants time, after being 
cut down, to make a good growth the following 
summer; when cut down late the flowers are 
not so abundant nor so fine. Their roots will 
stand pruning when it is needful to keep them 
in small-sized pots.—S. 

Francoa ramosa.- This fine old Chilian 

{ >lant is admirably adapted for cutting, as its 
ong, branching sterns, bearing numerous white 
blossoms, have a capital effect when mixed with 
other less elegant flowers. The plants are raised 
from seeds, and treated subsequently much in the 
same manner as the ordinary herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias are. In spring they furnish a large supply 
of flowers for a long time. No doubt the other 
kinds, F. sonchifolia and F. appendiculata, 
would be equally desirable, especially the former, 
as its flowers are scarlet, marked with a deeper 
spot in the middle of each petal. Iu F. appen¬ 
diculata the flowers are of a paler hue, but it is 
a very beautiful plant.—W. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota eximia). 
—This line variety of Vallota purpurea is 
well worth culture, for a more beautiful autumn 
and winter-flowering bulb is not to be found. 
Its colour—bright scarlet—fenders it a mou 
striking object, both for conservatory and for 
room decoration, "while its cultivation is so 
simple that any one can grow it. Let some good- 
sized bulbs be procured now and kept gently 
growing on through the winter in any glasshouse 
in a temperature of about 55 J . Keep them mode¬ 
rately watered, and set them in a light position, 
and they will, by next autumn, have made fine 
large flowering roots ; then keep them rather 
dry for a time, but not sufficiently so to in any 
way injure the foliage. Then place a few bulbs 
at a time in a gentle warmth, and fine large 
trusses of exquisite scarlet flowers will be the 
result. They will succeed well in 5-in. or 6-in. 
pots, rnd they do not require frequent repot¬ 
ting. The soil best suited to them is good fibry 
peat and loam in equal proportions, and plenty 
of silver sand and good drainage. This plant 
succeeds admirably iu the window of a warm 
light sitting room, where it cannot fail to be 
admired by all who are fond of flowers. Val- 
iotas are very easily propagated by means of the 
small bulbs which form freely round the base of 
the parent roots.— Henry Bailey. 

Wintering Half-hardy Plants.— 
Where the extent of glass for protecting plants 
during winter is limited, a good deal may be 
done by planting a portion of the stock on dry 
banks, or in any position where the amount of 
moisture during winter is reduced to a minimum. 
Many of the succulent plants, such as Echeverias, 
will stand a considerable degree of cold if dry, 
but succumb to slight frosts if wet at the root. 
-J. G. 


A CITY GARDEN. 

We have received a photograph of a little gar¬ 
den attached to the Parsonage, Upper Bagot 
Street, Dublin, which illustrates forcibly what 
can be done in a narrow strip of garden in the 
midst of a city. This gxrden is especially laid 
out for spring, as its owner thinks there is a 
particular charm in early flowers. But at all 
seasons, except the winter, it is crowded with 
blooms. A month ago it was gay with Geraniums, 
Asters, TritomaUvaria, scarlet Poppies, Lobelias, 
Everlasting Pea, Carnations, Phloxes, scarlet 
Tropseolum (dwarf), Mignonette, Spider-worts, 
and Stocks. There are a few Roses grown in 
this garden, but, as a rule, they are a failure. 
The usual varieties of foliage in the way of 
Feverfew, Cerastium, &c., are pleasantly helpful 
in the distribution of colours. The beds are all 
edged with Box. 

Near the house is a Fernery iu which many 
of the hardy British Ferns are quite at home. 
In the middle are eight beds laid out with low- 
growing flowers, with a centre bed of Lilies of 
the Valley. These last do admirably and are a 
great joy in spring. 

Beyond the flower-beds, right down to the 
cud of the garden, there is well-cut Grass, and 


along on each side are trees of the owner’s (Mr. 
Thiselton) planting, namely, an Oak and a Cop¬ 
per Beech (planted on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales’ marriage), Planes (Platanus occiden¬ 
tals), Walnut, Apple, double flowering Cherry, 
Acacias, Salix babylonica, Laburnums, Almond, 
Copper Elm, Poplar, &c., together with smaller 
trees, such as Mazereon, Lilac, Laurel, &c. 
This piece of Grass, with ‘its border of young 
trees, is greatly admired. A statue of Hebe, 
and a stone vase filled with an exquisite little 
Saxifrage, a garden Beat, &c., give a certain 
completeness to the very limited demesne (?) of 
a city parsonage. 

The walls are principally covered with -win¬ 
ter Jasmine (yellow r ) and creepers. In the upper 
part of the borders the arrangement is similar 
to that of the middle beds, except that there is 
more order, especially in spring. In the lower 
part the whole of the border is laid out in Ferns. 
The walks are gravelled with small brightly 
coloured gravel. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS V. BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

Never, perhaps, have hardy border plants been 
seen in greater perfection than they have been 
during the present exceptionally wet summer and 
autumn, thus showing unmist akably h nv juipe- 
rior they are to ordinary bedding plar.U. Con¬ 
spicuous just now are the— 

Anemone japonica and its white variety 
Honorine Joubert, the latter a really charming 
plant, its flowers being as large as a crown piece, 
handsome in form, and very effective. Not only 
is this Anemone valuable in borders, but it is 
equally desirable for pot culture, and when 
placed in a cool greenhouse it is safe from winds, 
and lasts in bloom till a very late period. In 
order to grow' either kind well, they require a 
deep rich soil and plenty of moisture wdiile re¬ 
newing their foliage, as otherwise they are sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of red spider. The great 
point is starting them fairly at first, and then 
leaving them alone ever after, as old established 
clumps are always the strongest and best. Most 
kinds of herbaceous plants are greatly improved 
by being taken up now and then and divided, 
but not so these, as their nature is to form large 
roots low down, and it is from the young feeders 
on these they draw' their supplies. In hot dry 
weather a mulching placed albout them, and a 
soaking or two of liquid manure is of great assist¬ 
ance to them, as it enables them to push up their 
flower-spikes freely, and make fresh crowns 
around their base. Those who W'ish to begin with 
them in pots will find this a good time to lift any 
of the young side-shoots that spring up so freely 
from old plants. If these are dug out of the 
ground with care, and, after being potted, are 
kept close for a week or so in a cold moist frame, 
they will be found to have taken well hold of 
the Boil, and in a condition to bear the air and 
exposure. Although perfectly hardy, when 
grow'n in pots it is always advisable to keep 
them plunged in a position secure from frost, as 
it should be borne m mind that a plant having 
its roots in such a small body of soil is very 
differently circumstanced to others in the open 
ground, where, deep-rooted as they there are, 
they cannot be injured. To obtain fine strong 
pot specimens requires some years of rich feed¬ 
ing, but so serviceable are they that they are 
worth more th.i e care and attention w'Jiich 
their cultivation emails. 

Newman’s Oone-tlower (Rudbeckia 
Newmani) is another flower that bids defiance to 
wind and wet and holds its own against all com 
ditions of weather. A clump here has been a 
mass of beauty for w'eeks past, and is so attrac¬ 
tive as to arrest notice a long distance off, the 
blooms being of a deep rich yellow, and the large 
disk perfectly black, thus affording a very strik¬ 
ing contrast in colour. This Rudbeckia is not 
at all particular as to soil or situation, for it will 
grow almost anywhere, but flowers best in full 
sun, which, as it comes in rather late, is neces¬ 
sary to get it in perfect condition. Like most 
herbaceous subjects it admits of ready increase 
by division, wdiich is best effected early in 
spring, as then it soon starts away and gets 
over the check. Another fine old plant that 
has been very conspicuous of late is the 

Bee Palm (Monarda didyrna), especially 
the scarlet variety, which is quite as bright and 
effective as the well-known Salvia splcndens, 
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which is held in so much esteem for the 
embellishment of greenhouses. Scarcely less 
noteworthy are the white and other forms of 
the same plant, which, when grown together, 
form handsome groups, the different shades 
helping to show each other off to the greatest 
advantage. Besides being well adapted for the 
back parts of borders, for which their height and 
size fit them, they are well suited for planting 
in semi-wild places where, when once established, 
their vigorous habit quite enables them to take 
care of themselves. To induce the Monardas to 
flower freely they should be planted -where the 
soil is deep, loose, and open, and in exposed 
positions, so that they can have the full benefit 
of the sun. which not only makes them more 
free in blooming but preserves the heads from 
damping or being destroyed by wet that lodges 
in their close tufts of blossoms. One of the 
most persistant blooming herbaceous plants with 
which I am acquainted is 
The Cape Phygelius (P. capensis), and 
yet good as it is one seldom meets with it in 
any garden. A grander subject, however, for 
the centre of a bed, to dot here and there as 
specimens on a lawn, or to grow in the back of 
a border, it is impossible to have, as not only is 
the foliage very attractive but it forms handsome 
bushes a yard high, each shoot being terminated 
with a large spike of flowers of a cinnamon 
colour, which, in form and general appearance 
partake of the character of those of the Pent- 
stemon. Last winter, unfortunately, cut it about 
sadly, as it was slow in emerging from the 
ground, but like Fuchsias when in the open 
ground, the roots may be easily protected by 
having some non-conducting material thrown 
over the crown. A plant which wo have found 
exceedingly useful for cutting from is the 

Scarlet Geum (G. coccineum flore-pleno), 
which is a fine variety of the old-fashioned 
scarlet Geum, having much larger heads, the 
blooms being remarkably brilliant, and very 
enduring in water. Taking it altogether it is 
a very fine decorative subject, and one that 
should be in every border, where, if favoured 
with good soil, it will be found very free growing. 
Next perhaps in point of merit are the 

FunkiaB, the smaller growing kinds of 
which afford such a quantity of spikes of bloom 
that one may cut and come again, and, besides 
helping to fill the flow’er basket, they dress 
vases well, in which they arc very showy and 
serviceable amongst others. In borders they are 
almost worth growing for the beauty of their 
foliage alone, so handsome and ornamental is it, 
its outline, rich marking, and noble aspect ren¬ 
dering it exceedingly attractive. For earlier 
blooming, the handsome 

SpirsBa palmata should not be forgotten, 
as unquestionably that is one of the very finest 

E erennials in existence, sending up, as it does, 
trge panicles of lovely violet-rose coloured 
blooms, which when in perfection are a real 
treat to look on. Although this lovely Spiraea 
will grow almost anywhere, a shady moist situa¬ 
tion suits it best, as there it soon attains great 
strength and size, and lasts much longer in 
beauty. One more very desirable plant I would 
just notice, the good old-fa3hioned 

Dictamnus Fraxinella, which not only 
yields up magnificent spikes of curious looking 
flowers, but is remarkably '•■arrant. There is 
also a white variety equally ueserving of culti¬ 
vation, and although they both used to be some¬ 
what common in good collections they are now 
seldom met with. Better plants than the Dic¬ 
tamnus for shrubbery borders cannot be, as, once 
lanted, there is no fear of losing them, for so 
ardy and strong are they that they will take 
care of themselves. S. D. 


Crown Imperials.— These should be 
planted in October and November, and certainly 
not later than December, as the roots, which are of 
a fleshy nature, shrivel up with exposure to the 
air. The earlier the bulbs are planted, the sooner 
do the roots get into active work, and by getting 
well established in the soil, throw up a strong 
growth in spring. Clumps planted in this way 
—using three or four bulbs of any one variety 
to form the clump—will remain for years, tak¬ 
ing care to mulch them with manure in early 
spring, and giving a dressing of leaves in autumn. 
If from poverty, induced through exhaustion of 


the soil, the roots should suffer, the flowering 
periods become infrequent and the blossoms 
small. It will be well to lift the roots in 
autumn, divide them, taking away the small 
and weak ones, and replant in fresh soil. The 
small bulbs should be planted by themselves 
in a spare piece of ground, putting some good 
soil in with them, and in a year or two they 
will get into flowering size, and be useful for 
making other clumps. The most generally- 
grown varieties are the single red and the double 
red. Then there are the double forms of these 
known as the double yellow and double red, 
though these are scarcely so effective as 
the single types. Clumps made up of mixed 
varieties are decidedly interesting, and this 
method of planting finds much faveur with 



Noble Stonecrop (Sedum spectabile). 

many. It is, perhaps, the cheapest way to 
purchase Crown Imperials as mixed varieties.— 


Noble Stonecrop (Sedum spectabile).— 
This is a real gem amongst hardv plants, and one 
which is so easily grown and flowers with such 
profusion under any kind of treatment, that once 
grown it is sure to recommend itself for further 
cultivation. In altering some large beds here last 
wunter, some old-established edgings that had 
evidently stood many years in one place were 



Double-flowered Purslane (Portulaca grandiflor.i f. pi.). 


lifted and planted wherever edging plants were 
required, and they have flowered magnificently, 
and for the last month have been borne down by 
their load of rosy-pink blossoms. Some planted 
on raised rootwork in the full sunshine, where 
scarcely anything else would have grown, have 
been exceedingly bright and cheerful ; while 
others planted in shady situations have been 
paler in hue. A quantity that were laid in the 
reserve garden, too, made such pretty decorative 
plants that they have been lifted and transferred 
to better quarters. This Sedum is extremely 
useful as a pot plant, and though left for weeks 
without water it does not suffer ; in fact, it is 
proof against insects, or disease, or neglect, but 
it nevertheless well repays generous treatment. 
In looking over the cemetery gardens at Maid¬ 
stone the other day, I observed this plant used 
as a centre for round beds of succulents, edged 
with double rows of Echeverias or Sempervi- 


vums of the hardy kinds, and they certainly 
were well worth imitating, being neat and trim 
at all seasons, and promised when the large, flat 
heads of Sedum spectabile were fully expanded 
to be a sight worth looking at. A sunny posi- 
tion should be chosen for this Sedum, but, an 
before stated, it requires no “special com¬ 
pounds ” to grow it to perfection.—J. G. 

Notes on Bedding Plants.— As regards 
plants just rooted, all should be at once got 
under cover, as the least touch of frost makes 
them difficult to winter ; but, although housed, 
it will be necessary to afford plenty of air, and 
keep them as hardy as possible, as on this de- 

S ends to a great extent their immunity from 1 
amp, for the harder the stems and leaves are 
the less liable are they to fog off when the days 
become shorter and dull. An old plant or two of 
Lobelia, Heliotrope, Verbena, Ageratum, Mesera- 
bryanthemum cordifolium, and such like, lifted 
and potted up now will afford plenty of cuttings 
in spring, which are always much better than 
autumn-propagated stock, and do not give a 
tithe of tne trouble. Before getting any of these 
last named or other bedding material into their 
winter quarters, the walls of the pits, frames, or 
houses intended to receive them should be lime- 
washed and the glass cleansed, as it ought to be 
borne in mind that light is life to vegetation, and 
in the season now coming plants seldom get 
enough of it.—S. D. 

Double Pyrethrum Golden Feather. 

—There is in cultivation a double -white-flowered 
variety of this -which is quite an acquisition ; it is 
one of the best plants with which 1 am acquainted 
for forming lines in ribbon borders, massing, 4c.; 
it keeps long in bloom, and is remarkably free in 
that respect. It is quite as easily raised from seed 
as the common kind, and if sown at the end of 
February or beginning of March in a warm place, 
sufficient time will be given to get up good plants 
by the end of May ; and the less coddling prac¬ 
tised the better. I would recommend any one 
who has not tried it, and particularly those who 
have a goodly number of plants to raise in spring 
from seed, to give this a trial, and I think they 
will not be disappointed.—S. K. 

Gloire do Dijon Rose. —There are a few 
plants of -which it may be said that they should 
be found in every garden, and amongst these 
may be placed the Gloire de Dijon Rose, the 
merits of which are too well known to need de¬ 
scription. I would, however, desire to remind 
those who may have a spare piece of wall in a 
sunny sheltered situation, that they cannot do 
better than devote it to this glorious old Rose. 
The Gloire de Dijon is a vigorous grower, and 
flowers freely in the open air, but if afforded 
some protection against -wind and rain, not only 
will the blooms be of superior quality, but they 
will be produced in good condition up to a much 
later period than when fully exposed to the 
vicissitudes of the autumn months. The buds 
and half-expanded flowers are invaluable for 
bouquets, and are doubly welcome at a season 
when Iloses generally have become scarce.—J. C. 

Roses in Town Gardens.— Complaints 
have appeared from time to time in your columns 
regarding the failure of Rose trees in London 
gardens, that I am induced to give my experience 
for the last five years at St. John's Wood. The 
soil, to begin with, was the common clay and 
mould of most town gardens. I had it well 
mixed with a load of road scrapings, which cost 
me 3s. Gd., and in the autumn with a load of 
old manure. I brought from the country some 
dozen Rose trees on the Brier and thirty on their 
own roots, all young trees. The Rose trees on 
the Brier have all died gradually off, but I have 
not lost one on their own roots. I think your 
correspondents should take a hint from this fact 
as to the superiority of the endurance of Roses 
in our damp, smoky London atmosphere when on 
their own roots. I have what are called strong, 
vigorous Perpetuals, some of them 4 ft. high, and 
all in good condition. They have flowered fairly 
this summer, and the plants show well for the 
future. No one, however, must expect plants in 
London gardens to succeed by merely placing 
them in the earth and leaving them to cnance ; 
failure is caused I think by allowing the ground 
to be too much shaded with trees, and not drained 
enough. I prevent the latter by digging two 
spades deep in various places, and throwing in 
a spadeful of cinder ash; persevere in this way 
and you will have a fair chance of growing 
Roses. Lilies (particularly Lilium candidum and 
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Crown Imperials), Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, 
Tritomas, Carnations, Gladioli, and various 

S erennials will all grow well in our London gar- 
ens if properly treated. 

Border Polyanthuses.— The month of 
October presents bv far the most favourable time 
for the lifting and division of old bottoms of 
these plants ; and it is a work that should be 
done every two years at least, as the plants are 
by the very conditions of their growth forced 
year after year higher and higher out of the soil, 
and as the crowns increase there is less root room 
to be found for all. I find, in a couple of years 
or so, that strong-growing kinds will give a close 
cluster of some twelve to twenty separate crowns, 
each one rooted, yet each one united to a com¬ 
mon base. If now these stools are lifted and 
pulled to pieces, each crown being severed from 
the base just below its new roots, and these are 
planted separately, they will make strong single 
plants next spring, and very robust plants the 
succeeding year. In some cases assistance can 


NOVEMBER FLOWERS. 

Though flower gardens begin to be compara¬ 
tively unattractive, vet they are still enlivened 
by a few brightly-coloured blooms, and amongst 
these may be mentioned the various kinds of 
Russian Violets, double Daisies, Polyanthuses, 
the beautiful golden-yellow flowers of the Lily 
of the Field (Sternbcrgia lutea), and one or two 
kinds of Christmas Roses (Hellebores). The 
latter daily open their buds in abundance, espe¬ 
cially the Great Christmas Rose (Hellebores 
maximus). In addition to being ornaments to 
the flower borders, the single Rose-like blooms 
of these plants arc invaluable for cutting, a 
condition in which they last for a considerable 
length of time, especially when gathered -with 
long stalks and inserted in water, and, should 
severe weather set in, a bell-glass or hand-glass 

S laced over the plants will ensure their perfect 
evelopment. Schizostylis coccinea continues 
to be most useful at this season and, although 
in cold districts it often flowers too late to be 


Monkshoods continue to open their helmet- 
shaped blossoms in abundance ; although the 
foliage of these, as well as that of manj' other 
plants, has, to some extent, become deprived of 
its freshness, yet the flowers, when seen in 
masses, amply make up for this deficiency, and 
thus forcibly point out the advantages" to be 
derived from close planting. The bright orange- 
scarlet heads of the Flame Flower (Tritoma 
Uvaria) are still strikingly conspicuous. 

Amongst the most noteworthy yellow-flower¬ 
ing plants now in bloom may be mentioned the 
Golden Aster (Chrysopsis villosa), Tagctes lu- 
cida, and Ccntauridium Drummondi, the newly- 
made growth of all of which is more or less 
furnished with bloom. The second crop of 
flowers of the Flaxes (Linum tauricum and L. 
campanulatum) may now be found in good con¬ 
dition, and although the plants themselves are 
not particularly handsome, yet their fresh spikes 
of bright yellow flowers are valuable in a cut 
state for vases or bouquets. Bright scarlet 



SOME HARDY FLOWERS OF NOVEMBER. 


be given to old plants, that it is not desired to 
lift, by giving a liberal top-dressing of old pot soil 
about the surface roots, but this should be but a 
temporary expedient. Just now all the varied 
kinds of border Polyanthuses are throwing up 
numerous flowers ; in fact, it is with them quite 
a spring time. Here hundreds of all kinds and 
colours are in bloom, and though not so fresh 
.ud welcome as in spring, they are exceedingly 
beautiful. Primroses are in the same w’ay, and 
are now expending the store of autumn crown- 
bloom that is usually reserved until the spring. 
Yet how charming are these plants now when 
compared with the tender bedding plants so 
widely grown with so much trouble, and this 
year with so little satisfaction. Some that show 
promise of a good head of bloom may well be 
lifted into pots to help to make the greenhouse 
look gay for a season. The present blooming is 
also advantageous for those who wish to use these 
hardy plants for spring bedding, as it enables 
them being correctly arranged according to their 
colours.—A. D. 
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attractive in the open ground, yet—with a little 
extra care and attention with regard to situation, 
soil, and culture—its bright crimson-scarlet 
flowers may generally be secured until near the 
end of November. 

Tritonia aurea is another valuable, late-flower¬ 
ing, bulbous plant which has been exceptionally 
good this season, having produced an abundance 
of bright flame-coloured flowers for the last 
three months, and even now they are in good 
condition, as are also those of the blue and white 
varieties of Lobelia syphilitica and the compact, 
pink heads of the Great Thrift (Armeria cepha- 
lotes). Aster grandiflorus is likewise just now 
beautifully in bloom, its stiff wiry stems being 
loaded with showy violet-coloured blossoms, ren¬ 
dering it one of the most valuable of early win¬ 
ter-blooming plants, and one that no flower 
border should be without. The same remark 
also applies to the pretty red-flowering Wood 
Sorrels, Oxalis Deppei, 0. Bowei, and 0. elegans, 
which will keep on blooming freely until frosty 
weather seta in. 


blooms of the double-flowered variety of Geum 
coccineum may still be gathered, as well as the 
pure white Alyssum-like flower of Stenia pani- 
culata. The pink and white Daisy-like flowers 
of Erigeron mucronatum are very attractive, 
covering as they do dwarf compact cushions of 
fresh green foliage. Fuchsia gracilis variegata 
is still an attractive and graceful-looking plant, 
its slender stems being thickly clothed with 
variegated foliage, and bent down by tbe weight 
of their clusters of crimson drops. 

Stray flowers of the sweet-scented, double- 
flowered white Lychnis may be found on strong- , 
established plants, as they may also be on stout 
stems of Pentstemon gentianoides. Salvia an- 
gustifolia is still in tolerably good condition, as 
well as Calceolaria Pavoni. On Potentilla col- 
lina may be found bright golden flowers issuing 
from amongst green tufts of small Strawberry- 
like foliage. Sedum Sieboldi and Saxifraga 
Fortunei are both in good condition, the latter 
being especially attractive, bearing as it does a 
profusion of white flowers. Rich "urple, white- 
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spotted blooms of the Purple Scabious (Scabiosa 
atro-purpurea) may still be found in abundance, 
as may likewise the long red flowers of the Knot- 
weed (Polygonum liliforme). To these may be 
added the pretty Xemesia floribunda, Geum py- 
rcnaicum, Anoda triangularis, and Callirhoc pe- 
data, the latter being profusely covered with 
bright, rich rosy-purple blossoms. 

Tnere are few Composite flowers just now 
more effective than are the varieties of Calliop- 
sis tinctoria, their rich dark scarlet and purple 
blossoms, sometimes tipped with golden-yellow, 
being abundantly product on light slender 
stalks of fresh green foliage. Alyssum mariti- 
mum is also just now very pretty as seen in the 
form of small compact cushions covered with 
pure white flower-heads. Fairly good spikes of 
the beautiful blue-flowered Delphiniums are 
still being produced from late-made growths, and 
various kinds of Colchicums and autumn Cro¬ 
cuses are still beautifully in bloom. Among 
hardy Heaths the following may be mentioned 
as being in flower, viz., Erica vulgaris pygmsu, 
E. alba rigida, E. mediterranea, and E. All- 
porti. _ 

COTTAGE GARDEN SOCIETIES. 

We have just had our little cottage gardeners’ 
show at Boughtou, near Maidstone, and although 
the competition was confined to six rural 
parishes, a show was got up that would have 
been no discredit to many wealthy and populous 
towns. We have all reasons to know that the 
season of 1879 has been a most depressing one, 
and I need not say that our committee had 
plenty of people to persuade them that the show 
would be a failure, both as regards quantity and 
quality of produce. But instead of relaxing 
their efforts they extended the area of their 
exertions, and solicited the assistance of those 
outside the ordinary radius of their operations 
to make lip for the lack of any produce that the 
inclement season rendered it impossible for cot¬ 
tagers to bring up to its usual standard of excel¬ 
lence ; and the result was a show that surpassed 
all its predecessors. But while all the members 
vied with each other to make the annual show a 
success, as on it greatly depends the popularity 
of the society, both as to keeping its working 
members together and inducing honorary ones 
to join and subscribe, it is to the smaller meet¬ 
ings that working members that are anxious to 
increase their knowledge of horticultural matters 
look for instruction and advice, and a means of 
interchanging ideas, as I may mention that 
small prizes are offered at the monthly meetings 
connected with the society in question for any 
productions that cannot be exhibited at the 
annual show ; and at the same time a discusson 
is held on any points or details of culture likely 
to be useful or instructive to the members. The 
work is eminently practical, and the smallest 
matter advanced by any member receives due 
consideration ; and it is surprising how soon an 
interest is awakened in those that have for years 
before thought their own plan the best, until 
convinced that their neighbour owed some of his 
success to using his head as well as his hands, and 
not being prevented by prejudice from accepting 
any help that improved modes of culture or im¬ 
proved varieties offered. I need only refer to 
the gradual superseding of deep-eyed Potatoes 
by smooth, even samples, or the substituting 
Short-horn eatable Carrots for the hard, stringy, 
long, cattle Carrots, that were until recently 
grown in cottage gardens. Exhibitors must be 
blind if they do not reap more good than that 
afforded by small prize money, as in addition to 
the information as to how to grow a certain 
crop, he gets hints on what to grow, as well as 
what to avoid growing. Of eourse various 
localities will vary their prize list, according to 
the crops that predominate in their neighbour¬ 
hood. Here fruit is the crop that growers 
look to for profit, as much as the cottager in 
the eastern counties looks to his veg.table pro¬ 
ductions as the staple crop for his garden. The 
soil is so different that to attempt to follow the 
same routine of cropping would be useless, and 
under such circumstances the cottage gardener 
here only grows sufficient vegetables for his own 
wants, and all surplus ground is stocked with 
fruit trees. The walls are invariably clothed 
with Plums, Pears, or Cherries, according to the 
nature of soil, and it is by no means rare for the 
trees to pay the rent of the cottage. By means 
of the monthly meetings the cottagers are able 


to see all the best and freest bearing kinds of 
fruit in its respective season, and to get some 
practical hints, divested as far as possible of 
technicalities and hard words, for his benefit by 
those who have grown and observed the special 
merits of each kind. I would strongly advise 
any amateur gardener interested in such under¬ 
takings to try and extend or amend any asso¬ 
ciations of the sort they may have in their 
neighbourhood, as by it they will be conferring 
a real benefit on the industrious working popu¬ 
lation in their locality, as it has been proved 
that even in the smoky courts of the metropolis 
a love for flowers may be fostered and encour¬ 
aged, and very decent exhibits are brought 
forth on show day from the most unlikely spots 
for horticulture one could well imagine. 

Linton. J. G. 


Erecting Greenhouses.— Referring to 
the letter of your correspondent “ J. W. B.” 
(p. 469) and “ R. P. D’s.” just indignation on 
the subject, I may mention that the district 
surveyor holds his office under the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, and is thereby allowed a 
scale of fees, with a few exceptions stated in the 
Act, on all new erections. Precisely the same 
experience has occurred to me as to “ J. \V. B.” 
“ only more so.” I erected a greenhouse 8 ft. 
by 7 ft. at the bottom of my garden, and some 
time after its completion it caught the eye of a 
surveyor eager for fees, who at once made a raid 
on me, and after first kindly warning me on the 
awful penalties to which I was subject (as he 
said) for having begun the erection without first 
giving him notice, sent me a claim for his fee, 
according to the scale in the Act—15s. Feeling 
that such a legalised extortion could hardly exist, 

1 got the Act and went fully into the matter, 
and finally arrived at the somewhat obscurely 
state l fact (see section 6, last par. but one) that 
greenhouses were exempt. The district surveyor 
joined-issue with me on the point, and I resolved 
to contest it, but when I considered the time I 
should waste before a magistrate I confess I was 
not philanthropic enough tocarry out the resolve, 
especially as the surveyor offered to “ square 
it’’ for 7s. 6d. This offer I accepted, and paid 
the amount, but felt more than ever convinced 
that the claim was not authorised.—S. H. W. 

Uses of Sawdust in the Garden.—I 
have already told you that I use rotted sawdustand 
decayed Tea leaves as a substitute for leaf mould, 
and in which (when incorporated with peat ami 
sand) Ferns do exceedingly well. When making 
up ordinary compost wiui loam, &c., I also mix 
in it a few spadesful of sawdust. The chief use 
of sawdust, however, is for striking cuttings in. 
If I obtain a cutting about which I am at all 
doubtful of striking I use sawdust. I crock the 
pots in the usual way, then fill up with sawdust 
of any sort as it comes from the mills. I dibble 
my cuttings in, water well (but as I do not like 
theappearanceofthesawdustlcoveritjlightlyov.r j 
with any mould I may have at hand),then place it J 
away on a shelf in the greenhouse ; the roots are 
produced much quicker than by the ordinary 
process. With the assistance of a small box | 
covered with a hand-glass, I have struck many j 
choice Alternantheras, Plumbagoes, Dracaenas, 
&c. When potting off the plants 1 take them 
out with as large a ball as possible, and dibbling 
a hole in the centre of a pot filled with the most 
desirable compost, I place the plant in, filling up i 
the hole round the root with a mixture of sand 
and sawdust. In this way the plants do not 
appear to receive any check, and soon push their j 
roots out in the ordinary soil. Moist sawdust j 
has great heating properties, and I think in a 
decayed state manurial qualities.—A. H. L. ! 

Alpine Flowers for English Gar- I 
dens. —Mr. Murray has published a third and 1 
cheaper edition of this book. In printing, 
illustrations, &c., it is in all respects as good as 
the previous one. The price of the new edition 
is 7s. 6d. i 

Gardening Monthly Parts. — Our 
readers are infoimed that this journal is pub- I 
1 shed in neatly found monthly parts. In thi^ 
form it is most suitable for binding and reference 
previous io the issue of the yearly volumes. At j 
the end of every year a beautiful coloured 
f nipispiecc hy one of the best flower painters • 
will b ' issued. With a good index, Gardening 
will lorm a most useful work of reference on 
al nust every subject and every difficulty in 
practical horticulture. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

748. — Grafting Rhododendrons.— 

Large Rhododendrons of the common kind miv 
be grafted with any other desired kinds, but it 
is an operation requiring both skill and practical 
experience. The best method of grafting Rho¬ 
dodendrons is as follows :—Cut back the shoots 
to the wood of hist season, and pare it with a 
sharp knife into the form of a wedge ; then take 
the scion, cut off quite level, and making two 
clean cuts, take out a piece of wood in such a 
manner that it will nt upon and completely 
enclose the wedge-like end of the stock. This 
is termed saddle-grafting, and has this advan- 
tage over other methods, that the grafts are not 
liable to be blown out by the wind. The scion 
and stock should be as nearly of the same size 
as possible, much of the success of the opera¬ 
tion depending upon the way in which the harks 
are made to unite. Tie the scion firmly in with 
wool, and cover with clay or grafting-wax. Even- 
terminal shoot may be worked in this manner. 
—J. C. B. 

662. —Foliage Plants for Table De¬ 
corations. —Draca?na congesta and D. rubra 
are two green-leaved kinds, of a robust, endur¬ 
ing nature ; Aspidistra lurida variegata is a very 
pretty variegated plant, lasting a long time iu 
good condition without repotting, if well attended 
to with regard to watering ; Araliatrifoliataaud 
Grevillea robusta are also excellent subjects for 
the purpose. The above-mentioned plants thrive 
well in a room from which frost is merely ex¬ 
cluded. In a warm apartment such fine orna¬ 
mental kinds as Drachma terrninalis and I>. 
ferrea may be grown, as may also the India- 
rubber, or a nice Palm, such as Areca lutesecui. 
The hardy Palm, Chammrops excolsa, is also an 
admirable subject for a cool or warm room. 
Were we restricted to one plant, we would cer¬ 
tainly choose this one. We should think that 
galvanised iron would be more suitable for the 
receptacle. We have known plants thrive ad¬ 
mirably planted in boxes constructed of this 
material.—J. C. B. 

704.—Plants for Shady Greenhouse. 

—Mardchal Niel, Madame Falcot, and Niphetos 
are three of the best Roses for the purpose; 
they will grow and flower in such a structure, 
but cannot be expected to bloom so profusely as 
when growing in a more sunny situation. Camel¬ 
lias, on the contrary, may be relied on to succeed 
admirably. Lapageria rosea and L. alba are 
also tw r o fitting subjects for training up the 
rafters. Rhynchospermum jasminoides and Cli- 
anthus pumilus are well adapted for training t > 
the back wall. Other plants suitable for plant¬ 
ing out or for pot culture are Coronilla glauca, 
Desfontainea spinosa, Azalea chinensis, Aralia 
Sieboldi, and many kinds of half-hardy Ferns, 
such as Lastrea opaca, L. Standishi, and Cyrto- 
mium falcatum. A border to the walk may 
also be made with the hardy Moss, Selaginella 
Kraussiana.—J. C. 

796.—Sowing Seeds of the Blue 
African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus).— 
—Sow in March in gentle heat, or in April 
and May in a cold frame in tine-sifted leaf- 
mould and loam, to which add a goodly portion 
of silver sand. Cover the pot with a piece of 
glass, and shade until the seedlings are above 
ground. As soon as the latter are large enough 
to handle prick them out into a seed pan or into 
6-in. pots. When needful pot them singly into 
small pots. During the earlier stages of growth 
keep the young plants rather close, and shade 
from the bright sun. By July they may ho 
inur'd to full exposure at night, but should he 
slightly shaded in hot weather. From the 
beginning of September, when they should be 
well established in small pots, expose them freely 
to sun and air. By the end of the month place 
them in a cool greenhouse.—J. C. 

749. —Growing Roses in Town.-h 
the garden is situated in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of a smoky manufacturing city, w 
would advise you not to attempt the culture (•'. 
the Rose upon a large scale. It is far better iu 
such a situation to grow such plants as are known 
to thrive under such adverse circumstance?. 
If in the vicinity of a healthy suburban or pro¬ 
vincial town, the queen of flowers may, on the 
contrary, be grown almost or quite as well as in 
more open districts. It is then merely a 
tion of cultural care and procuring good, healthy, 
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robust plants to start with. Various causes 
may have conduced to the non-success of the 
plants in question; they were, perhaps, 
v.eakly, badly-rooted specimens, or the freshly- 
trenched soil may not have become sufficiently 
sweetened for the roots to work freely in. All 
that can be done now is to give them another 
season’s trial. In March stir the soil well, and 
|'ivc a good dressing of soot, pruning back to 
two eyes ; water in dry weather, and keep them 
free from green fly. If they do not then make 
a good growth we would recommend their entire 
removal in early autumn, and would turn the soil 
up roughly for the winter months. By the be¬ 
ginning of March other trees or any of the old 
ones that appear fairly rooted may he planted. 
-J. C. B. 

781.— Keeping 1 Caterpillars.- Make a “breeding 
cage"—say IS in. square— glass top, sides line gauze, on 
one side a door, allowing tor 2 in. of earth at the bottom 
of the cage for burrowing species. In the cage place or 
keep a fresh supply o f the leaves of the trees or plants on 
which you caught your caterpillar. When the butterfly 
or moth emerges from its chrysalis, and while it is in a state 
of semi-torpor kill it by placing a drop or two of prussie 
acid under its nose, and you will obtain most perfect 
specimens.— HY. SWAINSON. 

7:R-Ro3es for Front of House.— Gloiro 
Dijon, Marechal Niel, Climbing Devoniensis, Climbing 
Victor Veniier, and Cheshunt Hybrid are some of the 
very choicest kinds. Other suitable vigorous varieties 
consist of Dundee Rambler, Baukaias, Leopoldini d’Or- 
leans, and Laura Davoust—J. C. 

733.— Climbers for East Aspect. — Crataegus 
pyracanthu, Cot m leader microphylla, golden variegated 
Euonymuses, and such evergreen Roses as Felicit6 Per- 
petuelle, Leopoldini d'Orlcans, Donna Maria, and Myri- 
anthes R^noncule.—C. 

743.— Pink and Red Roses for Greenhouses — 
Cheshunt Hybrid is the only variety that we can con¬ 
scientiously recommend. There are several other dark- 
flowered climbing greenhouse kinds, but they are but 
seldom planted now, as they do not bloom satisfactorily. 
If bright-coloured flowers are indispensable wc would 
p ant such vigorous growers ns La France, General Jac- 
q .emmet, nnd Madame Charles Wood. If planted in good 
soil, and otherwise liberally treated, they may be trained 
up the roof. We are acquainted with a Hose house the 
greater portion of which is covered with such kinds as 
tho*; named.—J. C. 

754. -Covering Verandahs with Roses. -The 
Mardchal Niel should do very well in the position men¬ 
tioned. Take out the soil to about 13 in. in depth, and 
replace it with good loam and rotten manure—say about 
one-sixth part of the latter. This Rose should certainly 
receive some protection in severe weather. The shoots 
may be tied up together, and covered with a bast mat, or 
some evergreen boughs may be hung thickly over the 
trellis.—C. 

797. — Winter Treatment of Azaleas. — We 
would not repot the Azaleas now ; winter them in a cool 
house or frame, from which frost can be excluded, admit¬ 
ting plenty of air in mild weather. When they have 
done flowering in the spring repot just as growth recom¬ 
mences in fibrous, sandy peat, and keep the plants 
somewhat close until growth is tolerably well advanced. 


782.—Propagating* Gooseberry and Currant- 
Bushes. -November is a good time to take cuttings 
of these. Take strong, straight shoots, disbud the ends 
that are to be inserted in the ground, allowing only a 
Tew buds at the top to remain. By so doing you will get 
the heads of your bushes away from the ground. Pre¬ 
pare a good piece of ground by having it dug deeply and 
putting in some rotten manure ; insert the cuttings about 
6 in. apart, and press them down firmly with the foot. 
By next autumn they will be ready to transplant.— 
F. A. 

791—To Destroy Woodlice.— Place hay, or any 
thing that will give them shelter, in heaps, slice an Apple 
or Cucumber and place under the hay. The insects will 
l>e found there in great numbers, and can be destroyed 
Until boiling water.—F. A. 

791.—Woodlice in Conservatory.—Procure a 
Few toads, and place them in the conservatory; the wood- 
lice will soon disappear.—J ames Mkllor. 


QUERIES. 


813.—Tuberous Begonias.— Wanted the names of 
a dozen good sorts of tuberous Begonias. —W. Hazle- j 
Wood. 

849 —Treatment of Unfruitful Trees.—All my 
fruit trees blossomed well, but bore no fruit; they have 
made much growth. What is to be done with them ?— 
H. A. W. 

8.70.— Plants for Frame in Winter.—I have a 
cold frame; how can 1 use it through the winter and 
spring ?—H. A. W. 

851. — Pelargoniums Cut Back.— MyPelargoniums 
which were cut back very late, are just beginning to 
break. Should I put them in a warm greenhouse to pr< - 
mote growth ?—11. A. W. 

852. — Climbers for North Wall.—My garden is 
in front of the high road, and one part is divided from 
the adjoining premises by a brick wall. 0 ft. high, and 
12 ft. long, near the sitting room bay window. I should be 
glad if any reader could give me the names of a few 
climbing plants to grow up the above wall so as to make 
it look green and pretty in summer. I have two Honey¬ 
suckles growing on it, but they do not do well at all, 
having never flowered yet. Also when is the best time 


to plant, and what kind ot soil is best adapted for the 
purpose ?—C. J. W., Wakefield. 

853. —Rose Sultan of Zanzibar. -Will this answer 
as a climber? and does it do best under glass?— Norfolk. 

854. —Soil for Ferns.— What soil is best in w hich to 
grow all kinds of Ferns in a rockery as described in your 
last week’s issue? Also, what treatment do Gold and 
Silver Ferns require at this season?— Norfolk. 

855. — Slow Worms. —Can anyone tell me how- these 
Bhuuld be fed? also, do thoy sleep in winter?—W. G. 

850. -Double Glazing 1 .—I should be obliged for any 
information on this subject.—G. B. 

857 —Pruning Evergreen Honeysuckle.— How 
should I trim or prune evergreen Honeysuckles?—J. A. 

858. Drying Fern Leaves.— Can any reader tell 
me if there is any way of drying Fern leaves, so that 
they will retain their colour and look sufficiently fresh 
for the decoration of a font at Christmas tiine?--E. D. M. 

859. — Dwarf Thrift.— Will dwarf Thrift grow from 
seed ? I want several hundred plants ; the nurserymen 
here do not keep it in stock. Will some correspondent 
tell me how to grow it from seed ?—F. D. 

860. — Apple Loddington Seedling.— What is the 
difference iHjtween the Loddington Seedling (or Stone’B 
Apple) nnd one that is called Domino about Nottingham, 
as, from the description yon give of it in No. 28, and 
likewise “ J. G.” in No. 29 of your paper, they seem to 
be so near alike that I cannot perceive any difference 
myself?— S M., Nottingham. 

861. —White Spring Flowers - Will any corre¬ 
spondent kindly supply me with a list of early white 
spring flowers, such as double Daisies, Ac. ? also the best 
and cheapest way of obtaining them ?— Milano. 

862. — The Cardinal Flower (Lobelia cardinalis). 
—Can any one kindly give me any information as to the 
treatment and cultivation of Lobelia cardinalis? I have 
a few roots, and am anxious to propagate them, but 1 am 
at a loss to know how. I should also be glad to know if 
it is perennial, and will stand in the border during an 
ordinary winter ?—S. F. 

863 —Marechal Niel Rose —I have a Marechal 
Niel Rose, which has nearly filled a greenhouse 15 ft 
square. It is planted on a Vina border, and has made 
extraordinary growth. One shoot alone, formed this 
autumn, is 14 ft. long. I fear that this rank growth will 
interfere with its bloom next year. What course ought I 
to adopt in regard to it ?— P. Slack. 

864. —Glass-covered Verandah —I should be 
very grateful for advice about altering the verandah in 
front of my father’s house. At present it is covered with 
metal sheets, and supported by iron pilasters. It projects 
about 3 ft. from the house, which faces west, and is well 
shielded from the north. In No. 5 of Gardening is a 
very attractive drawing of a glass-covered verandah, 
which 1 should like to imitato, if climbers and other 
things would really thrive well in such a situation. 
Would it be very much better to have the ends closed 
in with glass? and what kinds of climbers should be 
planted, and when ?—E. C. 

865. — Vine Not Fruiting. —Can any one suggest 
what is the matter with a Black Hamburgh Vine, which 
has not borne a single fruit ? It was planted at the same 
time and age as a Sweetwater, which has fruited the last 
two years. The branches of White Vine are covered with 
black spots. The border is, unfortunately, made over 
one part of a flue, only used in winter, but it ought to 
affect one as much as the other.— T. Fletcher. 

806.— Gardenias Not Blooming. I have a Gar¬ 
denia radicans in 9-in. pot, but cannot get it into bloom. 
It lias been constantly kept in a temperature of 70* to 75°, 
well syringed overhead, Ac., but the bloom buds drop 
off instead of expanding, and the plant makes new 
growth. The same is the case with Gardenia citriodora 
and Taberwomontana camassa; the latter shows for a 
fine lot of bloom, but instead of expanding they drop, 
nnd another lot of buds form. It has been going on in 
this way for two yeara. Can any one put me right?— 

a. d. 

867.—Indian Corn —Will any one kindly give me a 
little information about growing Indian Corn, the 
proper time to sow it, how far apart, Ac. ? I have a bit 
of ground 15 ft. square, and should like to grow some. — 
W. S. 

868 — Cheap Orchard House —Can any reader 
inform me what is the neeessary size for a rough orchard 
house in which it is wanted to grow three Peaches, two 
Pears, two Nectarines, two Apricots, and two Plums on 
Mr. River’s system? Also a rough estimate of the lowest 
price that such a house could be built for ? What I want is 
to grow* the above fruits, quite heedless of frosts, and to 
do it in the least expensive way possible. —D. W. 

809.— Tuberoses Not Blooming.— Can any of 
your readers inform me why Tuberoses so seldom bloom? 
I have had mine for two years, and have not had a single 
bloom yet. They are potted in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand, and have had a liberal allowance of manure 
water.—H. Bull. 

870. —Fly on Cinerarias —In course of examining 
some Cinerarias, I found two or three much infested 
with a kind of light blue fly at the roots, which render 
the plants unhealthy. Can any one say what it is, and 
how I can eradicate it?--G. L. Smallkt. 

871. —Maiden-hair Fern in Window.- -I bought 
a large Maiden hair Fern this summer, and now quite 
half of it is dying away. Is a parlour warm enough, or 
ought it to have greenhouse protection? Ought it to be 
watered overhead, or what can I do to save its life ? - 
ANXIOUS. 

872. — Early Pear3.— Wanted the names of half-a- 
dozen of the best early Pears suitable to train on espa¬ 
liers, locality, south-east.—E. 8. 

873. — Propagating Vines.—I want to raise Vines 
from both eyes and cuttings, and especially from the 
former. What treatment should they receive for the first 
two years ?—T. Fletcher, Stockton. 

871.—Dracaenas in Winter —I am informed that 
Dracieuas will not live through the winter unless kept in 
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a temperature of 70’ at the very lowest. Can any one 
kindly inform me if this is correct; and, if not, lion tluy 
should be Seated? as I have neither hothouse, green¬ 
house, or conservatory.—F erndale. 

875 —Passion-flowers in Windows —I have a 
Passion-flower trained round a ladder in a window ; it did 
not flower last summer. I Bhould like to have the advice 
of some of your readers whether it would be best to 
plant it out now or next spring, and if it would be likely 
to flower next summer? Can Passion-flowers be raised 
from seed ? if so, when should it be sown ?—J. H. P. 

876. —Treatment of Imported Tree Ferns 

A friend is sending me some Tree Ferns from Australia, 
packed in a box. the leaves and roots having been cut off. 
Will any one give full directions for their treatment on 
arrival ?—A. W. B. 

877. Evergreens for Exposed Situations. 
What evergreen and other trees can be recommended for 
planting in an exposed situation in a poor gravelly soil? 

I wish to have those that will grow fastest.—A. W. B. 

878. —Climbing Roses for a South Aspect - 
Will any of your readers give me the names of a few 
Roses for a south aspect, and the best time for planting 
them?—C. J. Wraith, Wakefield. 

879. —Vegetables on North Border.- What 
kinds of vegetables will succeed in a sunless border? 
[Rhubarb, Lettuce, Endive, Winter Greens, Cabbage, Ac ] 

830 —Worms in Pots .—L Louie .—Place the pots 
in a bucket of water in which has been stirred a double 
handful of lime. 

551. — Potting Lobelias - C. Andrews. — These 
should be cut back a little before being potted from the 
open ground. 

552. —Tomato Roots in the Open Ground — 
C. Andrew s. When all the fruit has been gathered, pull 
up the plants and throw them away. 

883.—Planting Stephanotis. -C. Andrews. —The 
best time for this is in March or April. 

884 - Heating Greenhouse.—//. T. J.— Your idea 
is probably a good one. Try it, and let us know the 
l esult. 

885. —Moss among Ferns.—I have a small Fern 
case ; if I were to till the vacant spaces between the Ferns 
with Moss, would it iujure them in any way ?—W. G. 
[Not in the least if kept moderately moist.] 

886. —To Keep Water Clear. -G. Wood*.— If you 
nut a few lumps of charcoal in the tub of water it will 
help to keep the water pure, and will not injure the 
plants. 

887. —Prolific Raspberry.— S. J/., JVoff*.—This is 
one of the best kinds we know of. 

888. —Tropseolum tricolor.—A Reader.— This is a 
tender species, and must be grown in a greenhouse. 

889. — Planting Seakale. — W r hen must I put In 
plants of Seakale? I do not intend to sow seed. What 
preparation of the soil is necessary, and when will the 
plants bear?—D. W. [If you purchase plants from a nur¬ 
sery fit for forcing, and plant them at once in well 
manured deeply dug soil, by covering them up in Fcb- 
uary, you will be able to take a crop from them in March 
or April next. Cuttings of roots put in any time during 
spring would make good bearing plants in the following 
year.] 

890. —Nepeta Mussini - T. S.— Any good London 
seedsman will no doubt be able to supply you. 

891. —Stone’s Apple.—Wedo notknowif this Apple 
is generally in the trade, but we should say it might be 
obtained from Messrs. Bunyard A Son, Maidstone. 

892. —Worms in Cinerarias.—In looking over 
some Cinerarias in a frame to remove them into the house, 

I found that they had been much disturbed by the worms 
although standing on slates. -G. L. Smalley. [The 
worms were evidently in the soil when the plants Mere 
potted. Place the pots in a bucket or lime water for a 
minute or two.] 

893 —Air Roots on Vines.— D. W.— The reason of 
Grape Vines throwing out bunches of air roots at the 
joint of the stems is owing to the border being improperly 
drained. The only remedy would be to take out a trench 
along the front of the outside border, than lower the 
roots of the Vines, and put in some brick rubbish to take 
off the water. 

894.—Persian Ranunculus in Pots.-./. II.— 
This would no doubt make a charming plant for the grocn- 
house if well grown in 6-in. or 8-in. pots, or larger if 
necessary. 

i 895 — Hard and Soft Flower-pots. — J. //.- 
Flower-pots well burned are always considered to be the 
best. 

896.—Primroses Blooming a Second Time. - 
IF. A.—This is by no means uncommon this reason. 

897 —Flower-beds for Grass Plot.- Kinealg.— 
We cannot advise what shape the bed3 should be without 
knowing the shape of the Grass plot. 

898 —Wintering Dahlias.— Preston- An article 
was given on this subject at page 516 of Gardening. 

899 —Heating a Small Greenhouse. Would 
coke answer the same purpose as eharcoal for the stove, 
an illustration of which was given in Gardening Ili.c.s- 
TRATKI) on October 25? [Coke would certainly not be so 

i good as charcoal, and might split the flower-pot.*, You 
might try it broken up very small.] 

900.—Vegetables for Exhibition.—I want to 
grow some good vegetables for an exhibition held about 
the end of July and would like the names of the best to 
grow'. I wish to have 1, Kidney Potatoes; 2, Broad 
Beans; 3, French Beans; 4, Parsnips ; f>, Radishes ; 6, 
Lettuce ; 7, Carrots ; 8, Onions; 9 , Cabbage ; 10, Leeks ; 
11, Turnips ; 12, Faraley ; 13, Peas. —A. W. [1, Any hand¬ 
some-shaped kind of good quality, such as Waterloo 
Kidney or Perfection Kidney ; 2, Seville Long Pod or 
Hardy’s Green Windsor; 3, Negro Long-pod or Canadian 
Wonder; 4, Hollow Crown ; 5, Bed and Whit.' Turnip; 
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6 London White Cob or Paris Green Cos; 7, Early Nantes; 
8 White Tripoli, Giant ltocco, or any large handsome 
Kind; 9, Carter’s Heartwell, Cocoa-nut, or any kind not 
too course ; 10, Musselburgh ; 11, White Stone or Snow¬ 
ball ; 12, Parsley, Best Curled; 13, G. F. Wilson, Veitch’s 
Perfection, or Ne Plus Ultra.] 

901. —Planting: Potatoes In November.—I havo 
apiece of fine open ground, the soil being about 3ft. 
deep. I am desirous of planting Potatoes at once; kindly 
name two or three kinds suitable for the purpose.—T. 
L. R. [You may plant any kinds you wish, but second 
early or late kinds would be most likely to escape frosts 
in spring. Autumn planting is an old practice and one 
which should only be carried out on well drained, dry, 
light soils.] 

Names of Plants.— Rob Roy.—We have lost your 

address, kindly send it to us.- W. II. G.—Francos 

sonchifolia, a greenhouse or window plant.- Cam¬ 
panula.— Probably Convolvulus maritima.- C. W. S. 

—1, Aster Nova-Angliio, var. pulchellus ; 2, A. versicolor. 

- O. P. 0.— 1, Weiglca rosea; 3, Golden Rod (Solidago 

canadensis ; 3, Rose Campion (Agrostemma coronaria). 

- Warwickshire Rector.— The Apple is not known, at 

least it cannot be named from one specimen; the samo 
remarks apply to the Pear, which, moreover, was not 

ripe.- lieam-denc .—I mpatiens glandulifera.- 

amus .—We cannot name plants from such crushed-up 
specimens as you send. 1, Aster ltcvls; 2, no flower; 3, 

Aster Amelins ; 4, A, horizontalis ; Veronica spicata.- 

J. Daivet.— 1. Begonia nitida; 3, Begonia ascotensiB; 4, 
too much withered; 6, Double Tropic 'him of some kind ; 
7, Croton pictum; 8, Centropogen l.ocyanus; 9, Pent as 
carnea; 10, Osmanthus fragans. Others not recognisable. 

- Hymenoeallis adventi .—This could no doubt be grown 

well in a light, sunny window.- Yellow Delphinium.— 

"A Botanist." We do not know which you can mean 
from the description given. 

902. — Rustic .—Kindly send us photo, and we will try 
to assist you. 

903. — G. P.— You cannot legally move brick or other 
edgings from flower beds when giving up a tenancy. 

904. —Back Numbers of Gardening.—C. A.— 

These will be bound at the close of the year. 


POULTRY. 


How to Manage Ducks.— We are fre¬ 
quently asked which is the most profitable to 
keep, poultry or ducks, and we unhesitatingly 
say ducks. The latter, however, must have 
access to a pond or stream. It may be interest¬ 
ing to some of our readers if we state how we 
manage our own ducks. While they are grow¬ 
ing we give the young ducklings as much food 
as they can eat, and, mind you, they can eat! 
for it is surprising to see the immense quan¬ 
tities of barley-meal, middlings, and such little 
things put away in the course of a day. At the 
age of ten or twelve weeks they ought to weigh 
6 lb. or 7 lb. each, and if they are fit to kill 
early in the season, in February, March, or 
April, they will sell in the market for prices 
ranging from 7s. 6d. to £1 a pair, according to 
the timo of the year and the condition of the 
birds. At the age of three months their first 
moult takes place, and they then are hardly fit 
for killing as the body is full of small juicy 
feathers. We still continue to feed them libe¬ 
rally with Oats or Barley, omitting the soft 
food. When they have got through their moult 
they are then turned into a running stream 
without any food in the morning. Here they 
may be seen hunting all day for insects, re¬ 
turning in the evening, when they each have 
a good handful of corn thrown into water. 
This is all the trouble we have taken with 
our ducks, and yet we are able to compete suc¬ 
cessfully at the principal shows with the largest 
breeders and exhibitors of ducks. Of course we, 
in the first instance, took care to start with good 
stock to breed from. Now, as the time for lay¬ 
ing is approaching, we shall feed more liberally, 
giving tho birds a good breakfast before they 
start off in the morning, and another good meal 
for them at night. Already we have some 
ducks laying which were not hatched until last 
May. — Chanticleer. 

Breeding and Fattening Ducklings. 
—The chief object of the breeder is to get his 
birds hatched as early in the year as possible, 
for the earlier they are ready for killing the 
better prices they will fetch. It is therefore 
most desirable that the breeding stock should 
commence laying about Christmas, and the only 
means of getting the birds to lay then is to 
retain some early hatched birds, and feed them 
well with Barley and Oats, and let them have 
plenty of exercise, and free access to a pond or 
stream. To breed ducks successfully the old 
birds must have access to water, otherwise a 
large percentage of the eggs will turn out clear 
and useless for sitting. It matters not how 
cold and severe the weather may be, this does 


not seem to affect the ducks in the least degree, 
for they will plunge and dive into the water, 
after the ice has been broken, just the same as 
if it was the hottest day in summer. If the 
ground is frost-bound, it will be necessary to 
give the birds some animal food in lieu of the 
worms and other insects which thay are so fond 
of. The “duckers” generally put the ducks’ 
eggs under hens, and when they get a good hen 
which sitsvery closely, she has no sooner brought 
off one brood of ducks than another batch of 
eggs is given to her, and we have known cases 
of a hen hatching as many as three broods of 
ducklings before she has been allowed to dis¬ 
continue her desire for incubation. Sitting hens, 
during the month of j January and February, are 
eagerly sought after in those neighbourhoods 
were ducks are raised in any quantities, and 5s. 
is by no means an uncommon price paid for a 
broody hen, for the “ duckers ” at present place 
little confidence in incubators. With regard to 
the variety most profitable to keep, our own ex¬ 
perience is that if strong and early-maturing 
birds are wanted solely for the table, then a 
cross between the Pekin and Aylesbury is about 
the best. We do not recommend a continuation 
of such a cross, for after the first cross the 
offspring soon begin to deteriorate in size and 
vigour ; but the first mixture of the two varieties 
produces an increased size, a readiness to fatten, 
and a stronger constitution than is the case when 
either the pure bred Pekins or Ayleaburys are 
kept, while the flavour and colour of the skin 
ana flesh is quite equal to the most delicate 
Aylesbury.— Country. 

Pekin Ducks. —About three years ago the 
first pair of Pekin Ducks were introduced into 
this country from America. They were sent 
to a well-known fancier of ducks residing in 
Buckinghamshire, who, before seeing them, was 
very doubtful about their being a new variety. 
Directly, however, they were taken out of the 
basket he saw that they were a new and dis¬ 
tinct variety. He soon found that the tales 
he had heard about their quick growth, large 
size, and their excellence as egg producers was 
perfectly true. Now we find the Pekins are 
bred by hundreds of people, and at the pre¬ 
sent time they are the most popular variety 
of ducks in the country. 

Fowls Oombs Turning* Pale.— The 
corn be of fowls turn an ashy pale colour when 
affected by so many different diseases, that it 
would be impossible to give advice unless a 
fuller account of the symptons of the disease 
with which the birds were affected are given. If, 
however, they have no signs of any disease, it 
is probable a gradual wasting away caused by a 
want of stamina, brought on probably by breed¬ 
ing “in and in,” that is from parents related to 
one another. Give iron tonic in the water, qui¬ 
nine capsules, good food, and if possible a change 
of run, with occupation by scratching.— Anda¬ 
lusian. 

Poultry at tho Dairy Show.— There 
was a considerable falling off in the number 
of birds exhibited at the late dairy show com¬ 
pared with last year, and the birds were in 
a very backward state, many of those exhi¬ 
bited being quite raw' chickens. This absence 
of quality and want of maturity is owing to 
the very unfavourable season for rearing 
chickens. The wet and damp, however, ap¬ 
pears to have suited the ducks remarkably well, 
for they were very numerous, and the size and 
appearance of the birds was such as we never 
saw before, and there was a ready demand for 
birds, varying in price from £3 to £7 the pair. 

High Pric es for Poultry & Pigeons. 
—At the recent dairy show a coloured Dorking 
cockerel was sold for £42, and a few days 
before that six pigeons (carriers) were sold to a 
well-known dealer in pigeons for a no less sum 
than £300, while the same dealer purchased 
another carrier at the dairy show for £30. It 
will thus be seen that first-class birds sell for 
very remunerative prices. 

Pure Strain of Crevecoeurs.— Should the pure 
Btrain of Crevecoeurs have white feathers in their crests? 
Poultry Fancier. 

Fattening Geese.— I shall thank you to let me know 
in your next issue how long geese take to fatten, and the 
cheapest and best food to give them for the purpose? I 
keep them in a small yard. 10 ft. by 6ft., and turn them 
out into a field once a week. -If. P. K. 

Fowls in Gardens. —Ought fowls to be treated as 
an unmitigated evil when found in gardens?—E aklik 
; YoRJvE. Ilf let out occasionally and watched, fowls do 


much good in the way of devouring slugs, &c .; hot if al¬ 
lowed to ramble about simply to amuse themselves, seed 
beds, &e., will certainly not be benefited by them.] 

Diseases In Fowls.— It is a skin on the tongue 
which can be removed with the point of a pin. The 
disease is called the “ pip." I have often removed it my- 
self with little trouble. Keep your fowls dry under foot, 
damp is often the cause of the disease.— NebcA Jerszt. f 

Commencing Poultry Keeping.— Bay at once ' 
eight pullets—Houdan, Golden Hamburgh, or Silver- 
pencilled Hamburgh—and one cockerel. Give them a 
variety of food, that is, not the same kind every week. 
The morning meal should be warm, viz., Barley flour,' 
stuffs, or Indian meal, mixed with boiled Potato peeling^ 
and any waste from the table ; othei times, Barley, Oats] 
and Indian Corn. Once or twice a week give them some 
animal food, such as boiled liver, Ac., cut fine, or send it 
through a mincing machine. Always keep a large Swede 
Turnip cut in two hanging in the run, unless you have 
plenty of Cabbage leaves. Sift your ashes in the run, 
more especially in one part that is covered from the rain 
for a dust path. The kind of birds I recommend are 
everlasting layers, but will not sit, at least not long 
enough to hatch. 


HOME PETS. 


Management of Canaries.— There are 
many different kinds of canaries, some being 
much more delicate than others. The most deli¬ 
cate kinds are those known as the Belgian 
and the Loudon Fancy. These two varie¬ 
ties need no description, as their characteristics 
are of such a distinct kind that they cannot be 
mistaken when seen. The most hardy are un¬ 
doubtedly the common canary one meets with 
in bird shops, and the Norwich with its beau¬ 
tiful rich tints. The treatment of strong, ro- 
bustspecimens is very simple. Bewareof draughts 
and gas. Keep the cage below the flare of the 
light at night time, as the fumes arising are very 
injurious to the bird’s health. The food should 
be a mixture of canary, rape, Millet, Flax, and 
Hemp, the first-named seed predominating. 
Luxuriesmay be given in small quantities now and 
then, say twice a week, in the shape of a lump 
of sugar, a small piece of bread, a bit of boiled 
Potato, or a little boiled Rice. A little green 
food, such as Watercress, Plantain, Lettuce or 
Groundsel. W T hen moulting the green food 
should not be given frequently, but a little sop 
mixed with Cayenne pepper may prove bene¬ 
ficial. The canary will not sing whilst moulting. 
—A. d’A. 

Treatment of Canaries.— Canaries re¬ 
quire their cages, perches, &c., to be cleaned 
every other day, and have fresh water in their 
glasses daily. They cannot bear draughts or 
cold, and their cages should be covered over at 
night, especially if kept in rooms where there 
is strong light at night, as they prevents them 
from sleeping. They like a bath occasionally of 
tepid water, which may be given them in their 
cages in an old pomatum-pot or small saucer; 
but they should have clean dry Band at the 
bottom of their cages after taking the bath. 
Their food should consist of canary seed, with 
occasional Hemp seed used sparingly. A lump 
of white sugar should be inserted between the 
bars of their cages. They are fond of Groundsel, 
with the roots attached. 

Parrots Plucking out their Fea 

there. —The only reason that Parrots pluck oat 
their feathers is, because at the root of each fea¬ 
ther they remove there is a small parasite, 
which can readily be discovered by any micro- 
scopist who knows how to look for it. The 
cure is very simple and certain, if care be taken 
to follow these directions. Remove the parrot 
from its cage once a week, wash the cage all over 
with scalding water, and finally with water ;n 
which there is enough of Condy’s fluid to colour 
it light pink. The parrot must cither b« washed 
every three days in water in which plently ot 
flower of sulphur is dissolved ; or else the flower 
of sulphur must be applied dry, endeavouring as 
far as possible, to get at the root of the feathers. 
The manner in which this can be done, depends 
upon the temper of the bird ; if the head be pro¬ 
tected, a sort of pepper-pot, like cooks use for 
flour, will be found useful. After a month or ^ 
so, the bird’8 health will be restored, and a new 
plumage will begin to cover its naked body. 
During this treatment, the bird must have no 
animal food, and if possible plenty of fruit.— 
F. D. 

Treatment of Canaries.—“ Earlie Yorke " should 
feed his bird on canary and rape seed, but must not 
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it Hemp more than once n week, aa it is very heating. 
Froah water must be given every day, and the cage kept 
clean and well sanded. A lump of sugar and a small 
piece of bread are a great treat; also a piece of Ground¬ 
sel, Watercress, and Lettuce. The bird should be kept out 
of all draughts, and when moulting a rusty nail or a little 
Saffron ought to be put in the water.— Harebell. 

Treatment of Java Sparrows —Can any one 
tell me about what time these breed ? and give me a few 
hints concerning food and management of the young 
birds?— Harebell. 


AQUARIA. 


Rockwork in Aquarium.— I would 
suggest Virgin Cork for this purpose, and pieces 
of'flat stone covered with bits of broken brick, 
cinders, and sea shells, to give it a rough ap- 
j>earance, cemented together by good Portland 
cement. The Cork is in many pieces, but 
fastened tightly together with brads or strong 
pins, and at the top pieces are joined in flower¬ 
pot fashion, in which a Fern will grow beauti¬ 
fully, if not too large ; the Cork structure being 
fixed to the stone in a layer of cement, it pre¬ 
vents the Cork from rising. When thoroughly 
dry it should be placed in a pail of water for at 
least a week, in order that any obnoxious matter 
may be drawn off by the action of the water. I 


Food for Fish. —I give my fish shreds of raw beef cut 
up very fine and dropped into the aquarium, and occa¬ 
sionally small pills of flour and water mixed to the con¬ 
sistency of putty; anti as I have had no mortality 
amongst them for a long time 1 presume this suits very 
well.—N ewt. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


[We shall be greatly obliged to any lady readers who 
trill help us with Notes or proved Receipts in this Depart¬ 
ment.] 

Boiled Carrots. —Required : Carrots ; 
boiling water ; ^ teaspoonful of salt to a quart of 
water. If very large cut them in half length¬ 
ways and across. Put them into a saucepan 
with plenty of boiling water and the salt; boil 
for about an hour. If old they are nice mashed 
and mixed with mashed Turnips; a little drip¬ 
ping or butter, and a pinch of salt. 

Turnips. —Prepare the Turnips. Cook in 
the same way as Carrots ; they take rather less 
time. 

Cabbage.— Required : one Cabbage ; boil¬ 
ing water ; one teaspoonful of salt to one quart 
of water. Prepare the Cabbage. Place it in a 
saucepan with enough boiling water to cover it. 
Let it boil uncovered and very fast, until the 


boil uncovered till tender, about a qaurter of an 
hour for young Peas, from three quarters of an 
hour to one hour for old Peas. Strain off the 
water ; serve the Peas in a dish with the sugar 
sprinkled over them.—“School Cookery Book,” 
by Guthrie Wright. 

Vinegar fr*m Sour Cider.—I have a quantity 
of cider that ha* gone sour. Can any one inform me the 
best way to convert it into vinegar?—G. J. Whittkll. 

Preserving Pears.—I have several trees of tbe 
Hessle or Hazel Pear; they are particularly full of fruit, 
and I shall be grateful for directions how to preserve it 
for winter use. Can it be made into jam either alone or 
combined with other fruit ? -Melampus. 


Lapagerias Out - of - doors. — These 
beautiful plants will, in some southern counties, 
succeed out in the open air against a sunny 
wall, but generally should have the protection 
of a greenhouse. They should be planted in 
turfv loam, peat, and sand, and be afforded 
good drainage and plenty of water during dry 
weather. Their shoots should be trained over a 
wire trellis, under the roof or against the back 
wall of a greenhouse, and when once established 
they will yield long g:u anL of waxy white or 
rose bell-shaped blossoms. 

Paraffin and American Blig-ht. — 
With regard to the use of paraffin for destroying 
American blight, I tried it in the autumn of last 



The Rose-flowered Lapageria (L. rosea) Out-of-doors in Devonshire. 


have had mine a long time, and have not yet 
found that it taints the water or injures the fish. 
It may be made without looking clumsy, and 
costs very little trouble when cleaning the recep¬ 
tacle out. I have an ornament made of Virgin 
Cork only, and screwed tightly to a piece 
of slate, about 4 in. larger each way than the 
ornament, and when placed in the aquarium the 
slate is covered with a thick layer of thoroughly 
cleansed road grit or shingle, which prevents the 
Cork from floating. A pipe runs under the slate 
and up the middle to supply a fountain. I find 
it answers admirably, but of course requires to 
stand in water for a week or more after it is 
made for the purpose I have explained. In 
square aquariums with slate backs, Virgin Cork 
can be used, and the Portland cement will hold 
it tight to the slate and get harder when under 
water. —Newt. 

, Rockwork for Aquarium —Nothing is better 
*or this purpose than oven coke put together with Port¬ 
land cement. It can lie obtained at any coal merchants, 
and it is much better than the ordinary gas coke, being 
much harder and more effective. Let it soak well in 
water before putting fish, <fcc., into the aquarium.— 
* • F. C. 

n Material for Rockwork in Aquarium.— 
i rocure some coke, which may be broken to the size and 
\ h *Pe required; dip it in Portland cement about the 
t uckness of whitewash. The cement must be kept 
tirred, &c.—F. L. Barnes. 
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stalk end of the Cabbage is soft, for about half- 
an hour to three-quarters of an hour. Place it 
in a colander, and press with a plate to squeeze 
out the water. Place in a dish and cut into 
quarters. 

Oolcannon. —Required : equal quantities 
of cohl Potatoes and cold Cabbage ; one ounce 
dripping to one pound of vegetables, one-quar¬ 
ter teaspoonful of pepper; one ounce dripping 
bo grease the basin. Crush the Potatoes with a 
fork ; chop the Cabbage small ; mix both to¬ 
gether and place in a saucepan with the dripping, 
pepper, and salt. Stir over the fire till the drip¬ 
ping has melted and mix with the vegetables. 
Grease a basin or pie disli ; place the mixture in 
it; put it in a hot oven for about half an hour. 
Turn out on a dish ; serve hot. 

Cauliflower. —Required : one Cauliflower; 
boiling water ; one teaspoonful salt to one quart 
of water. Prepare the Cauliflower. Place it 
with the flower downwards in enough boiling 
water to cover it. Boil uncovered for twent} r - 
minutes to half an hour, till the stalk end is ten¬ 
der. Place the Cauliflower in a colander to drain 
off the water. Serve with melted butter. 

Peas. —Required; Peas; boiling water ; one 
teaspoonful of sugar to a quart of Peas. Shell 
the Peas ; place them in plenty of boiling water; 


year on a large tree which was literally covered. 
I applied it with a brush (in its pure state), 
the result being the immediate destruction of 
the blight; but in the spring I found that 
nearly all the young wood in the tree was 
dead, some of the branches having died back 
18 in. This year the tree is again affected with 
blight, but beyond' syringing with soap-suds 
(which, by the way, does not seem to have done 
any good) I have not applied any remedy.— 
Harvey. 

To Our Readers. —We have had so many 
letters expressing the satisfaction of our subscribers 
as to the founding and character of this journal, 
that we feel sure that everyone interested in it will 
be glad to hear of its success. Our weekly issue 
is now larger than that of the whole of the 
horticultural press of the United Kingdom 
combined. We propose to publish a coloured plate 
to form the frontispiece of the first volume of 
Gardening. It will consist of a reproduction of 
a beautiful drawing , by Mr. Alfred Parsons , of 
the two finest Roses raised in our time—La France 
and Marshal Kiel—and with which roe think our 
readfTS will be well pleased. A complete index to 
the first volume will also be published at the end of 
the year. 

Gas Superseded by Daylight— See Cliappuia’ 
Patent3.—to. Fleet Street.—[ADVT.j 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iri3, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, and other Flower 
Roots, from Holland. 


M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Co vent Garden, W.C, every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday during November, at Half-past Twelve o’clock 
precisely each day, consignments of Dutch Bulbs arriving 
weekly from well-known farms in Holland, in large and 
small lots to suit all buyers. 

On view the morning of Sale and Catalogues had. 


T C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

• ) . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 

Addlestone, Surrey.—Important Sale. 

M essrs, protheuoe a morris 

are instructed by Mr. Mcston, who is giving up 
the land, to SELL by AUCTION, on the premises, The 
Woodliam Nursery, Addlestone, on Thursday, November 
6, and two following days, at Twelve o’clock j reeisely 
each day, the whole of the remarkably well-grown Nur¬ 
sery Stock, in fine condition for removal, comprising 
50,000 Laurels (Common and Colchicum), from 1 ft. to 
4 ft.; 8,000 Green and Variegated Hollies, 3,000 Portugal 
Laurels, 10,000 oval-leaved Privet, thousands of Arbor- 
vitrc, 5,000 Cupressus Lawsoniana, thousands of Aucubas, 
Box, Euonymus, Retinosporas, and other choice Border 
Shrubs; 800 London Planes, 12 ft. to 18 ft. high, the 
finest ever offered by Auction ; 30,000 Rhododendrons, 
Forest Trees, 1,000 Standard Roses, together with a 
capital Draught Horse, useful Cart Mare, Harness, Chaff 
Cutting Machine, Iron Horse Roller, Waggon, Light 
Cart, Farm Carts, and other Agricultural Implements. 

May be viewed. Catalogues nmy he had of Mr. Cooper, 
on the premises, and of the Auctioneers and Valuers, 98, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C., and Leytoustone, E. 


T O BE SOLD, “ THE GARDEN ” (in 

six vols.) for 1872, 1873, 1874, bound in green cloth 
cover, and hi perfect order, 6s. per vol. (packed, but no 
carriage).—Address, R. Eccles, Clifton Green, York. 


Crown 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, Plans of Bulb 
Gardens, and numerous Wood Engravings, 3s. 6d., cloth 
(postage 4d.), 

milE BULB GARDEN ; or How to 

I Cultivate Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted Flowering 
Plants to Perfection. A manual adapted for both the 
Professional and Amateur Gardener. By Samuel Wood. 
“ Should be in the hands both of the amateur and pro¬ 
fessional.”— Court Journal. 

Crosby Lockwood & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
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NEW COLEUS 

Offered for the first 


Bijou, quite distinct and remarkably neat ; the leaves 
have a creamy white centre passing outwards by reticu¬ 
lated lines to the edge, the intervening spaces bright 
green, giving a spotted appearance to the foliage. 
Duchess of Teck, distinct and effective ; the leaves 
shaded rich violet criniBon in the centre; the edge, 
except for about one-third at the base, broadly mar- 

S ined with golden yellow and dotted with green and 
eep violet crimson. Received a Certificate of Merit 
from the Royal Botanic Society. 

Empress of Germany, extremely attractive on 
account of its bright coloration ; the leaves have a few 
large lobe-like teeth, which fonn a yellow headed 
border to the richly shaded violet-crimson centre. 
Received a Certificate of Merit from the Royal Botanic 
Society. 

James Bamshaw, one of the most striking and 
distinct varieties yet raised, and of a curiously bizarre 
character; the leaves have a yellowish ground colour 
with here and there a tint of green, hut the whole 
surface is freely marked in an irregular way with 
longish blotches of crimson occasionally flushed with 
manx n. Received a First Class Certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

Lovely, centre of the leaves cream-colour flushed with 
violet, and the edge a mottled green, from the pale 
central hue feathering out along the main veins and 
extending to the finer reticulations of the margins. 
Royal Purple, colours extremely bright and rich; the 
leaves have a magenta-crimson centre running out in 
feathery bars along the primary veins into the rich 
dark brown margin, which is slightly bordered by the 
olive green of the crenatures. 

Sensation, elegantly and brightly coloured, and there¬ 
fore effective; the leaves are magenta-roso in the centre, 
margined by a broad band of rich maroon, the crena¬ 
tures being green and forming a beaded edge. 

Price 5s. each ; the collection of seven varieties for £1 10s. 


WILLIAM BULL, F.L.S., 

Establishment for New and Rare Plants, 

King's Road , Chelsea , London , S.W. 

TREES AND SHRUBS.” 


J. Clieal & Sons, 

Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, &C. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced and Descriptive C at alogues, free by p ost. 

Roses, Climbers, & Florists’ Flowers. 
rpHOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in 

i announcing the issue of above CATALOGUE, con¬ 
taining Lists of Out finest Roses in cultivation ; a good 
assortment of Climbers, also Florists’ Flowers, adapted 
for autumn planting, including Border Carnations and 
Picotees, Daisies, Pansies, Show, Fancy, and Bedding 
Paconiea, Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, Violas, <£c., &c. 
Post free on application. 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

E WING <fc CO. forward under favourable 

conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 
ground. Carriage and package free to any railway station 
In Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full parti¬ 
culars gratis and post free to applicants, ns well as Lists 
of a very extensive and carefully grown GENERAL, 
NURSERY STOCK. 

Ewing & Co. The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich. 


Roses, &c. 

W M. RUMSEY’S Priced Descriptive 

Catalogue is now ready, and will be forwarded 
free on application. It contains selections of the best 
Roses for show or garden ornamentation ; also, Fruit 
Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs for town or country 
planting.—Joy ning’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

F OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

apply to W. <fc J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery 
Sale, near Manchester. 


D utch bulbs, begonias, roses, 

ami FRUIT TREES.-JOHN LAING & CO.'S 
CATALOGUES are now ready Post free upon applica¬ 
tion. Inspection of this unrivalled stock is invited.— 
Stanstead Park N ur sery, Forest Hill, S.E. 

C aution.—sutton’s magnum 

BONUJl (Diflcaae-resisti nc) POTATO.-Sutton & 
Sons recommend all who desire to secure true seed 
tubers of the above celebrated Potato to apply direct to 
them. Messrs. Sutton feel compelled to issue this cau¬ 
tion, ns last season spurious varieties were sold as 
Magnum Bonum, which caused great disappointment 
and loss. This remarkable disease-resisting Potato was 
first introduced by Sutton <fc Sons, The Queen's Seeds¬ 
men, Rending, Berks, to whom all communications should 
be addressed. 



H ardy garden and spring 

FLOWERS.—Now is the time to plant for Early 
Spring Blooming.—Auricula, alpine, 3 a. per dozen; 
Myosotis dissitiflora, 2s. per dozen ; White and Lilac 
Primroses, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Violet Belle de Chatenay, 
dhe finest double white Violet, 6s. per dozen; Victoria 
Regina, the finest blue Violet, 4s. per dozen; sir.mg 
blooming plants. Other Spring-flowering Plants equally 
theap. Spinca palmata, the red variety, lOd. each, 9*. 
cer dozen; Spinca fllipendula, fine clamps for forcing, 
lp. each, 10s. per dozen. See Catalogue, post free to any 
asdress — John Moore, Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
Wentworth House, Market Place, Warwick. 


Oil Stoues 

FOR 

Greenhouses, Booms, 

ETC. 

The Patent and Prize Medal 
Portable, odourless, smokeless, 

K an teed harmless, Vapour- 
■ Plant Preserving, and 
Healthy Stove Depot. 


IUustrations Free. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 


W. Hooper & Co, 

121, Newgate St., 

LONDON, E C. 


a AS CONSERVATORY BOILER- 

Refleetor Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd.,EastBmto» 


TYTATSON’S NEW GUINEA SUS- 

V Y PENSION BOILER, “ THE AMATEUR,” war¬ 
ranted to work well. Price net 21s. To heat piping ior 
a house 30 ft. long. Pipes and Fittings supplied ;(t cur¬ 
rent prices.—Apply, enclosing one stamp, for Prospectus, 
to J. Watson, Tne Nurseries, St. Alban’s, Inventor and 
Patentee. 


P ETROLEUM LAMP STOVES, Manu¬ 
factured by Wm. Richmond, Eastgate Street, 
Chester, suitable for Small Greenhouses, Damp Rooms, 
Ac, Price 18s. each, with vapourising-pan on the top 
21s. each. 



Cheap Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 

P ATENT SLOW 

COMBUSTION CHAM¬ 
PION BOILER: bums from 
eight to twenty hours without 
attention ; requires no brick¬ 
work. Fitted complete, 

£5 Os. Od. 
Champion Boilers from 4fo. 
Estima tc* and Circulars Free. 


G. WILCOX, 

85. Old Street, St. Luke's. 


Can be used without half suffocating the 
operator. 

Tebbs’ universal 

V JL FUMIGATOR—For the suc¬ 

cessful cultivation of plants under 
glass no greenhouse is perfect with¬ 
out one. Price Ss. and 4s. 6cL (pick¬ 
ing extra). FLANAGAN & SON, 
HKiB Seedsmen, 98, Cheapside, London, 
'/HtilKf Bl E.C.; and wholesale of CORRY & 
"•nsrznrVjiilrl'.im SOPER, Shad Thames, Londou, E.C 
Retail of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers. 


fl ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

vU~ many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes la. 
3s., ana 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


A MERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 

A TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painters 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


A S SIMPLE AS A B C — Instanta- 

neous copies of letters, <tc., taken bythenevly 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instruction 
post free).-E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and SOS, lhgh 
Holbom, W.C. X B .—Samples of Tann’s celebrated paper 
collars sent for6d. 


R IMMEL’S new transparent 

COAL TAR SOAP, combining the purifying action 
of tar with the emollient qualities of transparent soap. 
Price 6d. per cake. Sold by all the trade, and manufac¬ 
tured only by E. Rimmkl, Perfumer to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales ; 96, Strand ; 123, Regent Street; and 
24, Cornhill, London ; 76, King’s Road, Brighton. 
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Its Plan ; Opinions of Distinguished Horticulturists, &c. 


mHE GARDEN: a Weekly Illustrated 

L Journal of Horticulture In all its branches, 
rounded and Conducted by W. Robinson, author of 
‘ Alpine Flowers for English Gardens.” 

rpHE GARDEN treats of every branch 

X of its subject in the most thorough manner, and 
j,i so planned as to be a cyclopaedia of information on 
flower gardening, fruit culture, trees, shrubs, stove and 
greenhouse plants, indoor decoration with plants, room 
and window gardening, garden design, town and city 
gardens, and cultivation of all kinds, both for the supply 
of the private house and the markets with flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables. 


A COLOURED PLATE of some beau¬ 
tiful New or Rare Flower or Fruit is given each 
week with The Garde*. 

T he SATURDAY REVIEW describes 

THE Garden as a “ valuable and elegant weekly 


T HE GARDEN fully treats of flower 

gardening, giving instructions, with plans and 
views, for the carrying out of the more artistic ami interest¬ 
ing arrangements now seen in the best gardens.—Speci¬ 
men copies by post 6$d. 


T 


HE FRUIT GARDEN and ORCHARD. 


T HE GARDEN devotes considerable 

space to improved fruit culture, as practised in the 
British Isles and in northern latitudes generally, giving 
weekly the latest information in this department. Num¬ 
bers 6d. each, through all booksellers and at the railway 
stations. Subscription for the year, 26s. in advance.— 
Published also in monthly parts at 2s. Gd.; half-yearly 
volumes, 18s. 


T HE REV. CANON HOLE, Caunton 

Manor, writes :—** Not often does enthusiasm ac¬ 
complish its ideal hopes. That's the rule. But [know an 
exception . William Robinson has realised in The Gar¬ 
de* all that could be desired in an ideal horticultural 
newspaper. 


JJARDY FLOWERS and BULBS. 


riTHE GARDEN contains the greatest 

X amount of information on hardy flowers, shrubs, 
and bulbous plants, suited for the open-air decoration 
of British gardens, yet collected in one periodical. Many 
of the finest new kinds are figured in colour. 


T 


IREES and SHRUBS. 


J^OTES and QUESTIONS. 


T HE VOLUMES of THE GARDEN 

form a cycioprodia of the most valuable articles 
on trees anil shrubs, making it a most useful work of 
reference to every country gentleman or planter, 
whether for ornament, profit, or covert. All the news 
and notes of new introductions and facts of interest to 
the planter or forester are given weekly. 

JpLORAL DECORATIONS. 

T HE GARDEN has numerous illustrated 

articles and notes on the art of house decoration 
with flowers in ail its phases. 

R JOHN LINDEN, the celebrated 

new plant collector, says—T he Garde* is the 
best organised and most interesting Journal of its kind 
that exists.” 


T HE GARDEN contains weekly notes 

and questions in every department, all questions of 
general interest IKdng submitted to trustworthy authori¬ 
ties on each subject. Plants and fruits, not exceeding 
four in number at a time (sent in prepaid parcels, and 
accompanied by the full name and address of the sender), 
are accurately and promptly named for subscribers to the 
paper. 


pANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


mHE GARDEN contains, in the Volumes 

X already published, hundreds of Illustrations of 
the most beautiful Gardens known, and of such other 
Illustrations as Beeraed most conducive to the spread of 
good taste in landscape gardening. Mr. Jas. M‘Nab, 
Mr. Noel Humphreys, and Mr. Niven contribute to thiB 
department. Maybe had at j. 11 Railway Bookstalls. 


R 


OOM and WINDOW GARDENS. 


I N THE GARDEN much attention is 

is devoted to the culture of plants in the dwelling 
house, an art much more successfully and generally 
carried out in some parts of the Continent than with us. 


P ROFESSOR ASA GRAY says—“It 

seems admirably adapted to the wants and tastes of 
gentlemen who are interested in rural affairs. By such 
we hear it highly spoken of, and we think we do a favour 
to those of that class who know it not as yet by calling 
attention to it.” 


fjy HE GREENHOUSE and STOVE. 


TN THE GARDEN, Mr. Thomas Baines, 

X the well-known plant grower, and other skilful cul¬ 
tivators, supply the latest information as to indoor plant 
culture. 

p HE MARKET GARDEN. 

mHE GARDEN has the most complete 

X series of articles on market gardening for the 
supply of London and other large cities that have yet 
appeared The cultivation in London market gardens 
has been regularly reported for The Garden by a com¬ 
petent person vistiting them weekly for this purpose. 

rpOWN GARDENS. 

TN THE GARDEN, the rapidly growing 

X taste for gardens in cities is met by numerous 
articles and notes on these subjects, and by an enumera¬ 
tion, from time to time, of the plants, shrubs, and trees 
found to thrive in cities and towns. 

pLANS OF GARDENS. 

"V/TR; PETER HENDERSON, the well- 

1VX known American Horticulturist, writes—** I read 
The Garden with great interest every week. I consider 
it the best Magazine of the kind ever published in 
England or any other country.” Plans and views of the 
most tastefully designed gardens appear from time to 
time, including plans of the gardens designed by Mr. 
Marnock. 

pH ARLES MOORE, Director of the 

\J Botanical Gardens, Sydney, N.S.W., Bays— “The 
Garden is decidedly superior to any of the older journals 
of the same kind. I get them all here, and can well 
compare their merits.” 

rjIHE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

mHIS department of The Garden is 

X enriched by the contributions of Mr. Gilbert, of 
Burghley, and many of our best cultivators. 

A COLOURED PLATE of some beau- 

XlL tiful NEW or RARE FLOWER or FRUIT is 
GIVEN EACH WEEK in The GARDEN. 

rpHE WANTS of AMATEURS. 


A COLOURED PLATE of some 

beautiful NEW or RARE FLOWER or FRUIT 
Is GIVEN in each number of THE GARDEN. 


M R BAINES, the Celebrated Plant- 

grower, lias Weekly Articles in The Garden, 
specially designed for the assistance of Amateur Gar¬ 
deners. In these every detail of practice which the 
beginner requires is given. 


WENDEL HOLMES, Author 

_ of “ The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table,” writes— 
“ Your beautiful paper, THE GARDEN, has excited the 
interest, and / may say, the admiration of myself and 
such of my family as have been in the habit of reading it. 
The great beauty qf the wood engravings has always struck 
me. 1 do not think we have anything at all equal to them 
in this country, great as our improvement has been of late 
years." _ 


R 


OSES. 


rpHE REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Mr. 

X GEORGE PAUL, and other experienced Rosarians, 
contribute to The Garden. 


fJIHE WEEKLY NUMBERS OF 


fTlHE GARDEN may be obtained through 

X all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls at 
0d. per copy. It may also be had direct from the Office, 
at 26s. for a year, 14s. for a half-year, and 7s. for a 
quarter, payable in advance. Single copies, post free. 


T 


ERMS of SUBSCRIPTION. 


T HE GARDEN.—Terms of Subscription. 

—Twelve months, 26s.; six months, 148. ; three 
months, 7s. post free, in advan ce.__ 

>, W. H. SMITH 

Dublin. 


A GENTS for IRELAND, 

XV. <fe SON, Middle Abbey Street, 

S ubscriptions may commence at 

ANY TIME, but it is preferred thay they terminate 
at Midsummer or Christmas. 


rjIHE VOLUMES, 


P RONOUNCED by the Press to be 

cyclopaedias of trustworthy information on every 
subject connected with gardening, embellished with hun¬ 
dreds of the most beautiful illustrations and plans of 
gardens, may always be had from the Office or through 
the Booksellers. Vol. I., comprising 32 numbers, £1 is. 
Vols. II., III., IV., V., VI., MI., and VIII., 12s. each. 
VoL IX., and all following vols., ISs. each. 


“mHE HALF-YEARLY VOLUME of 

X The Garden forms a beautiful and appropriate 
Christmas gift-book to young or old amateur professional 
gardeners.' '—Scotsman. _ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T HE GARDEN.—CHARGES for Ad¬ 
vertisements.—F ive lines and under, 3s.; each 
line beyond five, 6d. ; half a column, £1 10s.; a column, 
£2 12s. 6d ; a third of a page, set up across, £3; half a 
page, ditto, £• ; a page, £7. A reduction made for a 
series of insertions. Advertisements should reach 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, before 10 am. on 
Thursdays, to ensure insertion in the current week’s 
paper. 


■DOBERT MARNOCK, the celebrated 

XX garden designer, writes—“ The success of THE 
Garde* is a natural result of the intelligence and energy 
which has been brought to bear on the work. A main 
ground of its just popularity is, no doubt, due to the 
originality ana variety of its literary matter, but espe¬ 
cially so to the high state of its art illustrations—a fea¬ 
ture which The Garden has made its own. In praise of 
its merit I think I could say anything, however strong, 
if I kn ew how to say it rightly. ’’__ 

p ARDEN OPERATIONS for EVERY 

VX WEEK in the Year appear in The Garden, 
written by the best practical cultivators, and adapted to 
the wants of both amateur and professional horticul- 
turist8 ! _ ( 

“ mHAT excellent periodical, THE GAR- 

X DEN.”— Professor Owen. “Mr. Robinson’s 
valuable and elegant weekly.”— Saturday iimetf, 
Aug. 10,1872. 


j^DDRESS LETTERS and ORDERS to 

T HE GARDEN OFFICE, 37, Southamp- 

ton Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., where 
all communications should be sent. 


A Coloured Plate of some beautiful new or rare Plant appears in “ The Garden ” every week . 


OFFICE : 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 
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BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 



BULBS 

4 CHEAPER THAN 

Sale Room Prices. 
JAMES CARTER & CO., 


Melon and Cucumber Frames always in Stock. 

l-Udht Frame6 ft by 4 ft, £2 oo.. racking Ca.es, 3/0, Being one of the Largeat Importers of 

l ;; ;; 12 ft by oft! 417 0 .. .. .. j/j ! 

4 „ „ 16 ft by 6 ft, 6 7 6 .. „ •» *»/ 0 

Made of the best seasoned red wood (Deal), glazed with 
English 21-oz. sheet glass, all painted tnree times in best 
oil colour, iron handle to each light and an iron croM- 
bar Carriage paid to any railway station in England and 
Wales • alBoto Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasghw. 

Lights only—Glazed, lGs. each ; unglazed, 5s. each. 

Orders amounting to 40s. carriage paid.__ 


JUDSON’S GOLD PAINT. 


For Ee*gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 

For Gilding: Lamp 8tands and Gas Fittings, 
For Renewing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Faper, Bilk, or Leather, 
For Gilding Wing Feathers, 

For Artistic Cabinet and Basket Work, 

And for a Thousand Useful and Domestic 
Purposes. 

Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 


M 

PQ 


CO 


Flower Roota. can offer the pick of the 
Harvest at Lower Rates than Inferior 


Bulbs are often sold for at 

auctio :et booms. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

riOCOA-NUT fibre refuse, 

Sd. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck floo?e), 30s 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat-5s. 6d. per sack 5 sacks 25s., 
12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous Feat 5s. per 
sack, 5 sacks 22s.. 12 for 40s., or 34s. per ton ; sacks 4d. 
each Coarse Silver Sand-ls. 9d. per bushel, lbs. half¬ 
ton 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags. 4d. each, Yellow Fibrous 
Loam Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss-8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden 
Sticks. Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Russian 
Mats, «fec. Write for free Price List. Goods free to rail.— 
H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 

/ARCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in). Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 60 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order 
Sarriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up. - Alfred Grant A Co. 

( team Works, 39$, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder._ 


TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER'S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping. Ac Of all Chemists, Gd. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wififmore 
_Street, London. 


By post 2d. extra. 


I 


CARTERS’ 

"GARDENING" BOX OF BULBS, 

Price 21s. 

(Sent on receipt of Cheque or P. O. 0., Packing and 
Carriage free), contains 

750 Choice Flower Roots, 

For Outdoor Planting, 


AS FOLLOWS 


“ The London GARDEN , a weekly periodical, the bta 
of its kind published anywhere."—The Rural Set 
Yorker, Sept. 27, 1879. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

Hybrid Greenhouse Rhododendrons, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


15 Hyacinths, choice bed¬ 
ding 

50 Tulips, shoice mixed 
single . 

50 Tulips, fine mixed dbl. 

10 Narcissus, sweet- 
scented white 

50 Narcissus, Plieasant's- 
eye 

25 Omithogalum, Star of 
Bethlehem 


6 Narcissus, choice 
Polyanthus 

12 Jonquils, Campemel 
100 Crocus, tine purple 
100 Crocus, large white 
100 Crocus, large golden 
yellow 

100 Snowdrops, fine 
25 Iris, choice Spanish 
18 Scilla campanulata 
50 Winter Aconites 


NOTE.—These Collections are subject to variation in 
quantity and variety as the season advances. 


CARTERS’ 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN. 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Abronias 

Andromeda arborea 
Angaajcum Chaiiluanum 
Aphelandra eristata 
Appointments 
Arundo mauritanica 
Autumn-tinted trees 
Bags for fruit gathering 
Bananas, Californian 
Boussingaultia baselloides 
Bouvardias, flowering 
Camassia, the White 
Cauliflower, Veitch’s 
Chasselas de Fontainbleau 
Crops, garden, in 1879 
Cycnoches, E. purpureum 
Darwin’s Barberry 
Diary, extracts from my 
Enigma repens 
Flower gardening 
Frost, protection from 
Garden at St. Peterbnrgh 
Gardening at Kew 
Goat Moth, the 
Grapes at Wortley 
Grasses, silver-edged 
Grasses, variegated 
Greenhouses, picturesque 
Hydrangea paniculata 
Jacquinia aurnntiaca 
Jasmine, Catalonian 
Leycesteria forraosa 
Lilies and Pansies 
Lilies in woods 
Lilivs, notes on 
Lilium auratum 
Marsh fever 

OdontoglossumL.pavdinum 
Orange Pippin, Cox’s 


6d. , 

Street, Strand, W.C. 


Cottage Gardening. 

B"5T 33- HOBDAY. 

Price Is. 6d. 

I N this book it is sought to give concise 

instructions as to the best modes of cultivating the 
various products sought for in the smaller class of gar-, 
dens The enjoyment to be derived from a garden by no 
means depends on its size. Many persons find more 
pleasure in cultivating with their own hands a small 
garden than can possibly De enjoyed by those who leave 
their gardens to others. A garden need not be large to 
afford a great variety of edible products; and, as for 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saying of the 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, long the manager of the Times 
newspaper, that “ the best displays of * bedding out in 
large places did not equal in beauty the simple flowers in 
a cottage garden.” The writer has endeavoured to 
develop still further this purer taste in the cottage 
garden; tu select among fruits and vegetables the very 
best and most productive kinds only, and, penerally, to 
bring the information on all the subjects of which the 
hook treats down to the time of issue. 

London: The Garden Office. 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Garden Requisites. 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. Testi- 

\J monials from the leading Nurserymen. 4-bifshel 
bag, Is.; 30 bags, 21s. ; truck, 25s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat, 6s. per sack; 6 for 22s. Gd ; 35s. pe^ ton. 
Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. Gd. per sack r 20s*; 33s. 
per ton. Sacks charged 4d. each. Coerse Silver 
Sand, is. Gd. per bushel, 14s. per half ton,t$os. pe* ton. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, 10d.. pgr 
bushel. TOBACCO CLOTH AND P^PER.(the 
best that can be obtained), highly effect!ve^Cloth, 8d. 
per lb.; paper, 7d. Goods free to rail. Write for General 
Price LiBt P. O.O. payable at General Post Office; 
Cheques crossed London and County Bank. V 
W HERBERT A CO., Chief Stores, Broad Street 
Mews, Broad Street, City (opposite Metropolitan Railway 


T HE COLOURED PLATES appearin’,’ 

every week in The Garden represent, after Dr*v 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, bod 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the countr.> 
THE Garden is also illustrated with numerous 
cuts, and the bound Volumes comprise the gKM» 
amount of purely practical information ever collected > 
one periodical. 


"PICTURESQUE ROCKWORK, FERN¬ 
ET ERIES. Ac.—All materials tojbe had, as Tufa, Spar, 
Oolite, Sand, and Limestones. Burs aud Cements, at 
depdts, BROXBOURNE, TOTTENHAM, and BRIXTON. 
Prices, Ac., on receipt of stamped envelope to PULHAM 
A SON, BROXBOURNE, who have executed over200 jobs 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and WaleB. Also Concrete 
Lakes, Ponds, and Streams. 

a ARDENER- — Engagement required, 

single-handed or otherwise ; married ; age twenty- 
seven.—Address, J. WHEELER, 4, Shawford Terrace, Old 
Town, Eastbourne. _ 

T HE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations of all the finer plants used for this purpose. 
By W. Robinson, Editor of The Garden. Price 6s.— 
THE GARDEN Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


GREENHOUSE—8 ft. hy 4 ft. 6 in. 



Floor and Stage Complete, 
£13 Os. Od. 


DICK RADCLYFFE & 00., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants and Horticultural Decorators, 

128-9, HIIO-H HOLBOEN, W.O. 

Amateurs’ Collections of Bulbs, 5s., I 0s. 6d. 

State \f for indoor or outdoor use.—Cash with order only. 

Greenhouse Stoves from 3s. 6d. each. 

Every one possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower roots, Greenhouses, Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferns, Garden 
Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window 
Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticul¬ 
tural Requisite. Gratis and post free. 

128-9, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Orchids at Chelsea 
Pachystoma Thompsoai 
Pancratium rotatuiu 
Pea, Criterion 
Peach training 
Pear, Green Yair 
Pear trees, fine 
Phlox Van Houttei 
PhylloxeraTn Australia 
Plantain, the Rattlesnake 
Planting, an IrishM.P as 
Plants, Alpine 
Plants, Alpine and rock 
Pomologists in council 
Pots, deep, for Palma 
Primroses 
Pyrus Maulei 
Rhododendrons, hybrid 
Rose Duke of Teck 
Roses in wild garden 
Roses, Tea.. 

Ruta albiflora 
Shrubs, autumn-tinted 
Shrubs, untrained 
Strawberries at Wortley 
Thyme, garden 
Trafalgar Square 
Trees, calculating height ! 
Trees, autumn-tinted 
TreeB, size and age of 
Trees, town, pruning 
Trees, transplanting 
Trichosma sauvis 
Ulex nanus 
Vinery’ at Chiswick, gmt 
Violet, a new 
Women as horticultural; 
Woolly aphis 
Work, woodland, for» 


THE Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each 
[.; Monthly Parts, 2s. Od —Office, 37, 8ouihampt' 


Office 37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

for One Year, commencing _—■ 

for which I enclose - fvr * 

Name _" 


Address 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in then**- 
Thomas Spanswick, 37. Southampton Street, »t _ 
London, and made payable at the King Street, 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be 
to-“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRAiu 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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for the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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FUCHSIAS FROM CUTTINGS. 
Fuchsias are such invaluable plants for all 
kinds of decoration 
that it is no wonder 
they are so much 
cultivated. The 
graceful habit of 
growth of the 
plants, the profu¬ 
sion of bloom they 
yield, and their 
elegant blossoms, 
combine to render 
the Fuchsia one of 
the most popular 
plants cultivated in 
pots, and the im¬ 
mense quantities 
grown for market 
indicate a demand 
equal to the sup¬ 
ply. It is a mis¬ 
take to suppose 
that a high tempe¬ 
rature is necessary 
to produce good 
specimens of Fuch¬ 
sias, as any one 
having a cold house 
simply can form 
fine plants by Au¬ 
gust if they will 
give them the re¬ 
quisite attention. 

If I wanted fine 
specimen Fuchsias, 
say in July and 
August, I should 
prefer to have cut¬ 
tings struck last 
August, and grown 
on during the win¬ 
ter. It is, however, 
possible to have 
fine, well-formed 
specimens by 
selecting cuttings 
from the earliest 
shoots in winter 
and spring put 
forth from the 
plants kept over 
from the previous 
season. The cut 
tings may be 
planted in a gentle 
hot-bed or in pans 
of sand over a flue 
or hot-water pipe, 
and they will be 
well rooted in the 
course of a week, 
and may then be 
potted into thumb- 

pots, using one lalf well-decomp )sed leaf- 
mould and the other half good loam. Re¬ 


pot the planks as the pots become filled 
with roots, and grow them on with all speed. 


with a rude vigorous health. By the time 
the plants aro 6 in. or 8 in. in length they 
may be removed to 
a warm part of a 
greenhouse, and 
kept watered and 
well syringed over¬ 
head in sunny 
warm weather. At 
this stage the lead¬ 
ing shoots should 
be pinched out so 
as to induce a 
branching habit of 
growth, and in the 
course of three 
weeks or so all the 
other shoots should 
be pinched out ex¬ 
cept the leading 
one, which should 
be allowed to grow 
up for 6 in. or 8in., 
and then be again 
stopped so as to 
keep the plant 
bushy at the bot¬ 
tom, and to induce 
it to form that 
handsome pyra¬ 
midal shape which 
is the most natural 
and fitting habit of 
growth for the Fu¬ 
chsia. Let it be a 
pyramidal form, 
not a squat bush 
shape, which will 
sometimes happen 
when the main 
shoot is pinched 
back too fre¬ 
quently. Suppos¬ 
ing the season to 
be, at this stage of 
the growth of the 
plants, about the 
middle or end of 
April, they must 
be syringed morn¬ 
ing and evening, 
and the process of 
repotting must be 
continued as the 
plants advance in 
growth; the points 
of any shoots which 
may be growing so 
strong as to endan¬ 
ger a symmetrical 
habit of growth 
must be kept 
pinched in. Do 
not allow the sun 

The Fuchsia is a rapid-growing plant, and I to shine directly on the plants, and if the 
its quick development is quite in keeping | position of the house does not afford a 
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shady spot in it, some shading should be 
extemporised. A dry atmosphere will be¬ 
get green fly, therefore syringe occasionally, 
according to the state of the weather. 

Should the plants show any bloom it is 
well to pick it off at this stage, to throw all 
the strength into the growth of the plant 
Supposing the cultural process has been so 
far followed, it may be presumed the plants 
will be about 2 ft in height, and of a neat, 
regular, pyramidal shape. If they are 
wanted for exhibition about the middle of 
June, the plants should not be shifted after 
the first week in May; the shoots should be 
allowed to grow and the flowers to develop 
themselves freely, but stopping only suffi¬ 
ciently to maintain a symmetrical shape. 
If, on the other hand, the plants are re¬ 
quired not for show purposes but simply for 
the decoration of the room or greenhouse 
during summer, the period of bloom may 
be retarded, so as to grow plants of a good 
size. If the plants are not too large to re¬ 
pot, another shift may be given at the end 
of May. The house in which the plants 
are growing should have air given it night 
and day, and the plants should be syringed 
four or five times a day to keep the house 
cool and moist, and prevent the gathering 
of blight. It is a good plan at this stage 
to cover the surface of the pots with well- 
decayed cow manure to the depth of about 
2 in., forming it into a kind of circular 
trough round the rim of the pots, and, on 
no account, must the plants be allowed to 
suffer for want of water. By attending to 
these directions the Fuchsias will carry good 
heads of bloom, and be wonderfully effec¬ 
tive. Is it worth while holding over the 
plants for a second years’ bloom 1 This is 
a question frequently asked by amateurs. 
My reply is—No, unless some very large 
plants are needed. The fact is, fine young 
vigorous plants can be grown in one season 
from cuttings, and when this can be done it 
is hardly worth while to be troubled with 
wintering old plants. Not, however, that 
it is difficult to winter them, but simply 
because cuttings make the best plants when 
properly grown. The old plants can be 
preserved through the winter by placing 
them under a greenhouse stage, or in any 
place where they can be preserved from 
frost. The following fine varieties would 
form a good collection ; they are all tho¬ 
roughly approved sorts, which have been 
repeatedly tested :—Alpha, Avalanche 
(Henderson’s), Arabella, Alexandrina, De¬ 
light, La Favorite, Noblesse, Starlight, 
Killiecrankie, Wave of Life, Weeping 
Beauty, and White Perfection. R. 

[The Fuchsia Earl of Beaconsfield, 
figured on our front page, is one of the 
finest kinds which has been sent out for 
some years. It was raised some three or 
four years ago, and is now getting plentiful 
in most good nurseries. It is of graceful 
habit, has large, glossy green leaves, and 
bears, nearly all the year round, a profusion 
of flowers having long, waxy, white tubes, 
and rich salmon-coloured corollas. For 
planting out against pillars or walls in a 
greenhouse it is one of the best kinds in 
cultivation, while for pot culture for exhi¬ 
bition it is well worth attention.] 


Fuchsia microphylla.— This Fuchsia 
well repays a little cultural care. When well 
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grown in 6-in. or 8-in. pots it proves a moat 
useful subject for either conservatory or room 
decoration during the late autumn months. Its 
habit is graceful, its foliage, though small, is 
dense and glossy, and its pretty rose-coloured 
flowers are produced in such profusion as to 
render it very ornamental. It would prove very 
acceptable when the beauty of the open-air gar¬ 
den is past, and when flowering plants are at a 
premium, for it is just at that time when the 
Tom Thumb Fuchsia, as it is called, is at its 
best. It should be placed in the open air during 
the summer months and liberally fed with liquid 
manure. It then becomes sturdy, and flowers 
in every way better than when grown under 
glass.—J. C. 

Tree Oarnation Mies Jolliffe.— As 

Tree Carnations are such easy plants to propagate 
and grow, and require scarcely any artificial 
heat to have them blooming in perfection all the 
winter, I wonder amateurs do not grow them 
more largely than they do. Their blooms arc 
admirably suited for vases or button-hole and 
hand'bouquets. Of the many kinds in cultiva¬ 
tion, Miss Jolliffe is a real acquisition. The 
flowers of it are of a delicate flesh colour, and 
most agreeably scented, and it is one of the most 
profuse bloomers I have ever met with.—G. 


VIOLETS IN WINTER. 

Violets do not like forcing, neither do they 
need it if their crowns are ripened early, and 
gently tempted by the protection of glass to 
open out genially and exhibit their fragrant 
blossoms. Violets look best and are handiest 
in small pots ; 5-in., or at the most 6-in., pots 
are large enough for the finest plants ; 5-in. pots 
and sandy loam are the pots and the soil for 
Violets ; and, supposing the plants to have been 
grown in rich earth in an open place in the 
garden, lift them with balls large enough to 
lill the pots. In such small pots there is little 
room for drainage ; one piece of crock over the 
hole, or a small handful of burnt turf or 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse will suffice. Pot the 
plants firmly ; the Violet thrives beBt in a hard 
bed. Water to settle the roots and refresh the 
leaves, and give no more till the plants are dry. 
With such scant drainage but little water will 
be needed till the roots possess and fill the pots 
with a matted network. Unless during frosts 
or very cold weather, keep the plants as cool 
and hardy as possible. The mere shelter of 
glass will soon awaken growth, and bring forth 
the blossoms from the fat crowns. The plants 
may be potted up in batches as they a^e 
wanted ; or, better still, pot all that are needed 
now, and store the pots in cold pits ; introduce 
them into the conservatory or sitting-room as 
they are required. 

The frame culture of Violets is just the 
same, only the pots are dispensed with. In the 
one case the plants can be brought into the sit¬ 
ting or drawing-rooms for ladies to gather their 
own Violets, or enjoy them ungathered ; in the 
other they must go to the frames to gather them, 
or have them brought in. Perhaps more flowers 
can be gathered from frames or pits of Violets 
with less labour than from the same number 
of plants in pots. Any rough stuff will do for 
the basis of the frame. Place the plants in a 
light sandy loam; they may be placed pretty 
closely together, as they do not occupy the 
frames permanently. On warm days remove 
the lights wholly ; give air more or less at all 
times when the thermometer is above freezing 
point; let them be planted on a bank sloping 
sharply to the south. Thus they will meet every 
ray of the winter sun. Beware of damp; little 
or no water will be needed probably after the 
first settling of the earth around the plants. A 
good plan of growing Violets under frames is to 
grow them at first pretty close together in frame 
spaces ; then no transplanting is needed. To¬ 
wards the end of September merely place the 
frames over the plants, and they soon begin to 
flower. The art of growing early Violets'in the 
open border is identically the same in all the 
preliminary stages as their culture in pots or 
frames. Only choose warm places, at the foot of 
south walls, or in warm, sheltered nooks with a 
sunny outlook anywhere, and fill these with 
young plants with fat crowns. The sun and 
the weather will do the rest; and often they do 
their work better than wo do, with all our 
glass houses, frames, &c. The secret of plenty 


of flowers in either house, frame, or the oper, 
ground is to grow young plants every" year 
with plump crowns. As to sorts, I still love* 
the old ones best; the Neapolitan, the double 
Russian, and the single Russian. Add at least 
one modern one, the Czar, for his long stalk, 
which saves the trouble of mounting for 1k>u- 
quets. _ F. 

TO PREPARE ROSES FOR FORCING. 
Select good vigorous plants from the borders, 
take them up with all the roots possible, prune 
them down to one or two buds, and pot them in 
pots large enough to comfortably hold the roots, 
cleanly but not too deeply crocked, using a good 
friable loam and a little sand, and for Tea Roses 
and tender-growing sorts generally, rich leaf- 
mould may be added. After potting, the plants 
should be watered and stored in a cold pit or 
house, where it is only necessary to exclude 
frost, till about the beginning of March. At 
this date they may be started in a very gentle 
temperature of about 45 J at night and from 50 
to GO 3 by day, according as the weather is cold, 
dull, or sunny. The plants must be kept near 
the glass and well exposed to the light, taking 
care at the same time to admit air freely at all 
times, consistently with the proper temperature 
and the avoidance of draughts. 

Where the shoots are too thick, or crowded, 
they may be thinned out ; green fly must 
be kept down by frequent gentle smokings with 
Tocaeco-paper and syringing, and mildew by 
slight dustings of flowers of sulphur. Water 
must be liberally supplied to the roots as growth 
progresses—at no time should they be allowed 
to get parched ; but liquid manure will not be 
required for plants so recently pitted in fresh 
soil. The strongest shoots may be pinched to 
equalise the vigour; but, as a rule, pot Hoses, 
grown for flowers and not for exhibition, require 
little attention other than watering and keeping 
clean. By the beginning of June they may be 
turned out-of-doors and plunged in ashes on a 
south or west border. Here they will require 
watering only, and any blooms they make, either 
before or after this date, should be pinched off. 
By September, though the points of the shoots 
may be green, the wood will be ripe enough at 
the base, and the plants should be pruned to 
one or two buds ; and before frost sets in they 
must be moved into a cold house until they are 
wanted. 

Whether the plants have been bought or pre¬ 
pared at home, the directions for forcing are the 
same. Like most other plants grown for forcing 
everything depends on the preparatory treat¬ 
ment above described. Early ripened and early 
pruned Roses force easily into flower. Force 
gently, ventilate regularly, keep the plants 
clean, give them plenty of light, and make the 
moBt of sun-heat; 45° by night, and from 50' 
to 55° by day, is a high enough temperature at 
firet, till the buds are about an inch long, when 
5° may be added to these figures. When the 
buds appear, the night temperature may be 
raised to 60°, and it may go up to 75 s with sun- 
heat, and these temperatures should not be ex¬ 
ceeded during the winter and early spring 
months. Later in the season, when the davs 
are longer and finer, and when more air can t>e 
given, they will stand, and even be benefited 
by, a much higher temperature ; but earlier 
batches should not be pushed too hard where a 
healthy growth and good foliage, upon which 
tht next year’s success depends, is desired. 

When the plants have done flowering, and 
have to be moved, they must not be forgotten, 
as they often are, for it must be borne in mind 
that on their treatment after this date the next 
year’s supply of Roses depends. From this 
time they must be treated to an airy summer 
temperature, and carefully watered—occasion¬ 
ally with weak liquid manure—till about the 
beginning of summer, when they may be set 
out-of-doors and plunged in ashes ai before ; but 
this time behind a north wall, as plants forced 
early are only too disposed to come away liefore 
their time, and the object is to keep them back. 
The bottom buds will, however, not break till 
they are pruned, which should be delayed till 
September, and afterwards they may be treated 
as in the year previous, only that before forcing 
the surface soil should be removed from the pots 
and a rich top-dressing given, consisting of good 
loam, well-rotted cow manure, and a little bone- 
dust. When the plants get weak after a few 
years’ forcing, they may be restored to the 
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border again, and their place filled with fresh 
plants. By following this practice, and always 
forcing the earliest first, a continual succession 
of good plants may be kept up. J. 


FORCING MAY OR HAWTHORN. 

The flowers of forced May are ircsher, brighter, 
larger, and the leaves likewise, than those on 
plants that are allowed to como into bloom 
later in the season. Leaves in out-of-door May 
are somewhat overlooked. Not one in a thou¬ 
sand possibly when admiring Thorns smothered 
in bloom has ever noted the marvellous beauty 
of form and the intense greenness of their foli¬ 
age. In forced May, however, the exquisite 
beauty of the leaves is brought out in bold relief. 
The forcing enlarges them, and their shape and 
colour are distinct from those of most of the 
plants with which they are associated. Paul’s 
scarlet Thorn, too, one of the best for forcing, 
has finer leaves than most of the other varieties. 
Bunches of. the bloom of this, cushioned in its 
own foliage, set round white Camellias in a 
bouquet in February or March are rapturously 
beautiful, as are also small vases, baskets, &c., 
dressed with the flowers and leaves of this 
May. 

Thorns for forcing should be potted early in 
November, and if grown in pots for one year, 
the pots should be plunged to the rims in a 
warm, sunny piece of ground. The pots will 
thus become full of roots, and the check which 
these will receive from their circumscribed area 
will retard growth, hasten the maturation of the 
wood, and thus fully furnish it with blossom 
buds before the end of the growing season. 
Plants thus prepared may be put into the green¬ 
house by the beginning of Octobsr, and be made 
to adorn the Christmas-tide festival with a novel 
and most approprate type of new-born beauty. 
If forced the same season in which they are pot¬ 
ted, there will be fewer flowers, and the process 
should be much slower. Plants properly pre¬ 
pared for flowering in February, March, or April 
improve year by year, and got into the habit of 
flowering early. With top-dressing, summer- 
plunging, and mulching they will also bloom 
for many years in succession in the same pots, 
say 12-in. ones. In fact, nothing can be easier 
managed than the forcing of May in pots. It 
will grow in any soil, thrive under almost any 
treatment—unless, indeed, the early plants are 
thrust out in the cold as soon as their flowers 
fade, to have their tender leaves blackened by 
April or May frosts ; that will delay a year’s 
blossom, perhaps cripple the plants for life. As 
to sorts, all are beautiful. I like to have some 
of the common siugle white Hawthorn, also the 
single pink or red ; and, of course, all the varie¬ 
ties of the double pink, white, red, and scarlet 
force well, the single white being, perhaps, the 
most impatient of any excess of heat. 

With respect to form, I am fond of small 
standards or pyramids. They are more conve¬ 
nient and perhaps more artistic than those of 
other shapes; they harmonise, too, better 
perhaps with other pot plants, and yield a maxi¬ 
mum of flowers in a less area than plants of other 
forms would do. Any shape, however, will do 
and any size, though I find pyramids from 5 ft. 
to G ft. in height handy size3. A temperature 
of from 4o :> to 55°, with frequent syringings, 
suits May of all kinds well. 

When the flowers fade—which they are long 
in doing—and the tender green leaves arc safe, 
plunge the plants for the summer, as I have said, 
in the eye of the sun, and see that they never 
flag from want of water, and that no insects 
feast on their leaves; and next autumn you will 
find them fuller of life and thicker set with 
flowers than ever, and so on year after year. 

T. F. 


Growing the Hardy Japanese Prim¬ 
rose (Primula japonica) in Pots. —Its style, 
size, colour, form of leaf and flower, all fit this 
Primrose to take high rank os a pot plant. The 
leaves arc, if possible, greener and more delicately 
serrated and prettily arched when grown under 
glass. They are also 3afe from being marred by 
biting east winds and sharp April and May 
frosts. The flower-stems rise higher, and the 
whorls of flowers unfold with more confidence, 
greater freedom, and to a wider measure. Grown 
near the glass the colour suffers but little; it 
however hardly reaches to the brilliancy and 


depth of hue to which it attains in the open air. 
It is, however, exquisitely beautiful, and any 
loss of depth of tone in the flowers is compen¬ 
sated for by the greater size and more delicate 
beauty of the leaves. In size, and also in beauty 
of leaf it is unmatched among Primroses. It 
fits in nicely with most other flowers, adding 
richness and variety to the best of them. The 
colour, that of the deepest pink, is one that is 
rather scarce ; and the habit of the plant and 
its bold flower-stems give it a distinguished air 
even among the choicest species under glass. It 
is also admirably suited for vases, window-sills, 
landings, or staircases. I had three plants of it 
last autumn which were all kept moderately dry 
at the root during October and November. The 
leaves soon decayed, and the plants remained in 
an apparently lifeless state for six weeks. Soon 
after Christmas they were removed to the 
wannest part of a cool greenhouse, and well 
watered ; the pots standing in pans, and con¬ 
stantly supplied with tepid water. They soon 
showed signs of new life, grew vigorously, and 
rewarded me with beautiful flow’ers.—D. F. 

Blue Hydrangeas.— In order to obtain 
these dissolve half-a-pound of alum in a gallon 
of water, and bottle it off; then, as soon as the 
flower trusses are visible, dilute and give the 
lants a dose of the mixture every week till the 
lossoms have expanded. This I have found to 
be sufficient for a plant in a large pot carrying 
eight or nine trusses of bloom.—S. R. 

Dwarf Chrysanthemums in Pots.— 
In order to obtain a large number of small dwarf 
plants for decorating purposes, cuttings are 
taken from the large plants towards the end of 
summer, and inserted in pots, about half-a-dozen 
in a 6-in. pot, and managed in the manner in 
which ordinary cuttings are treated. The chief 
point to regard is to select none but good flower¬ 
ing shoots, and to take them just at the time 
when they are not too soft or too hard. Cut¬ 
tings struck in this way form compact little 
plants, just what are wanted for the purpose, 
as they flower freely and show themselves to 
advantage. Of course, the quality of the bloom 
is somewhat impaired, but not materially so.—G. 

How to Propagate Cyperus alterni- 
folius. —Tlip best way to propagate this useful 
decorative plant is to select some good heads, 
cut them from the parent plant with 1 in. or 
14 in. of stem attached to them, draw the leaf¬ 
lets through the hand, and cut them back to half 
their length ; then put them into pans of water 
plunged in the propagating bed, keeping the 
water from 85° to 90\ In a very short time 
roots and shoots will start from the base of each 
leaflet. When the growths are about 1 in. long, 
they should be potted singly in 2£-in. pots in 
leaf-mould. Keep them well moistened, and 
when the pots get filled with roots, shift them 
into 3-in. ones, using a compost consisting of 
equal parts loam and leaf-mould. If grown as I 
have directed, they will soon make good plants 
for decorative purposes.—W. D. 

Wintering Shrubby Calceolarias.— 
Get a box 2 ft. by 1 ft., and about 8 in. deep. 
Knock out the bottom. Reduce one side in 
height about 2 in., so as to make a slope for the 
glass, and glaze it. I have for several years put 
under such boxes Calceolaria cuttings about the 
end of October, and without any other protec¬ 
tion they have lived and doue well. Of course, 
a hand-light or bell-glass will do as well. It is 
advisable to place the boxes under a south wall. 
A box 20 in. by 15 in. will contain from twenty to 
twenty-four cuttings. They may be put in to 
the end of the present month. Last winter, 
severe as it M as, my plants were not injured. 
They should be planted in light soil, and, once 
established, will require no water until growth 
commences in spring. I do not pot at Ml, but 
transplant them direct to where they are to 
grow.— Derby Dilly. 

Filmy Ferns— Many cultivators of Ferns 
are deterred from growing the beautiful Todea 
superba under the impression that it requires 
to be grown in air-tight compartments. I 
have some healthy specimens intermixed with 
ordinary Ferns in a house with a north aspect 
that has had both doors and window's open whole 
weeks together, and yet they are as healthy and 
vigorous as need be.—J. G. 

Salvia splendens.— This useful autumn- 
flowering plant will now be coming into bloom, 
and, being rather tender, should be at once moved 
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under glass. The brilliant colour of its blossoms 
makes it an excellent plant in conservatories and 
other plant houses during the dullest months of 
the year. If kept in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture and well supplied with weak liquid manure, 
it will continue to produce a succession of flower 
for a long period. Mixed with Chrysanthemums 
it produces a striking effect, and, being very 
easily grown, it should be included in even the 
most limited collections.—J. G. 


The Snowflakes (Leucojum).—These 
belong to the same family as the Snowdrops, 
to which they bear a general resemblance. 
The spring Snowflake (L. vemum) blooms about 
a month later than the Snowdrop, bearing its 
solitary flow-ers on stalks from 4 in. to 6 in. 
high. The fragrant drooping flowers resemble 
those of a large Snowdrop 1 in. long, the tips of 
the petals being well marked with a green or 
yellowish spot. The leaves are ribbon-like, 
nearly jjf in. across, and, after the plant has 



Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vemum). 

flowered, attain the length of nearly a foot. It 
is an excellent subject for rockwork, and no less 
valuable as a border plant, thriving in a light, 
rich, and well-drained soil, and is easily multi¬ 
plied by separation of the bulbs. The summer 
Snow'flake (L. sestivum) is a much taller and 
more vigorous plant, bearing its flowers on stalks 



Summer Snowflake (Lcueojum rcstivum). 


from 1 ft. to 1J ft. high. The flowers resemble 
those of L. vernum in size, shape, and colour, 
but have the tips of the petals marked with 
green both inside and out, and are ahvays pro¬ 
duced in clusters of from four to eight blooms 
on each stem. The leaves, which are very 
numerous, are more than a foot long, and in shape 
are like the leaves of Daffodils. It blooms 
early in summer (in many places before spring 
has ended) and forms a pleasing object either in 
the mixed border or on the margins of shrub¬ 
beries, wdiere, in company 'with Solomon’s Seal, 
the grace of its pendent flowers will perhaps be 
even better appreciated. It thrives in almost 
any kind of soil, and like the former kind is 
readily multiplied by separation of the bulbs. 

Verbena venosa m Wet Seasons.— 
This is a most useful plant, as it grow’8 and 
flowers abundantly in almost any kind of soil 
or situation. It looks all the brighter for drench¬ 
ing rains, and lasts very late in the season. 
When all the ordinary varieties of Verbenas fail 
this one is sure to give satisfaction. It is easily- 
kept through the winter, and if its fleshy roots 
are stored thickly in boxes any uumber of plants 
may be propagated in Bpriug from the young 
shoots that are abundantly thrown out. It 
should be planted rather thickly, and pegged 
dow-n until the ground is covered, when it will 
continue to flower until the last of the summer 
flowers are removed or destroyed by the frost. 
—J. H. 
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not yet been put in no time should now- be lost in 
doing so ; they ought to be put into fine soil 
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under hand-lights, cither in pots or in the open 
ground. Our plants are now flowering freely, 
and most useful the blossoms are, as nearly 
everything else 1ms finished blooming. If seeds 
are not required see that the seed-pods are re¬ 
moved.—J. D. 

Crystal Palace Lobelia compacta. 

—This is one of the best dwarf Lobelias with 
which I am aquainted, being compact in growth 
and very floriferous. Massed in small beds, or 
used as a dwarf edging plant, it is invaluable.— 


PARABLES OF PLANTS.* 

This is a very attractively got up little book, 
especially designed for those w*ho are fond of 
flowers, and who care to associate them with 
passages of Scripture. The author has written 
in a very easy and interesting style—as clearly 
and cleverly—and the book is altogether well 
worth reading. It is profusely illustrated with 
wood engravings, of which we give examples :— 
Anemone coronaria (the Lily of Scrip¬ 
ture).—This plant is well known for its easy 
culture, and the brilliancy of the flowers which 
it produces in almost any soil or situation in 
spring. If planted in woods or wild places it 
soon becomes naturalised, and spreads rapidly. 
With regard to this, the author remarks : “Here 



Anemone coronaria. 


is root growth, illustrated by the prolific 1 Lily,’ 
the rich Anemone coronaria, whose splendid 
crimson, velvet-like bloom spreads so rapidly, 
that wherever it comes it soon covers the whole 
lain. But, as if no one emblem could fully 
epict the glorious stability of saved Israel, the 
nation’s sure establishment is further likened to 
Libanus, that is, its mighty Cedars, whose roots 
said to strike as deep into the soil as their 
ioity summits soar above it. Next in the natural 
order wo have stem growth, with all the ever¬ 
green, soft, silvery, Olive-like beauty of the 
spreading foliage, that delicate shade of verdure 
suited to harmonise with the neutral tints 
and exquisitely bright lights of Palestine 
scenery.” 

The Pomegranate.— Respecting this, the 
author has little to say ; therefore we may state 
that in this c mntry its fruit docs not ripen, but 
if planted in a sunny sheltered situation against 
a wall the Pomegranate will yield a profusion of 
crimson blossoms in autumn. In pots, too, 
small plants may be grown and flowered per¬ 
fectly, either in the greenhouse or in a sunny 
window. 

Early Purple Orchis (O. mascula).— 
“The early purple Orchis of our,English meadows 
may be seen every year to throw* out a new bulb, 
or tubercule, always on the side towards the 
south, by means of which it changes its position, 
and little by little constantly advances in that 
direction. While one tubercule is dying, another 
is being formed, and the stem rises each spring¬ 
time from a point between the two. Thus it 
may be observed steadily travelling on to the 
bright home of this family of flow*ers in the 
tropics—the cloudless land of sun. The country 
folk call it King-finger. It blossoms in May and 
June. There are in this country about forty- 


• “Rays from the Realms of Nature, or Parables of 
Plant Life.” by the Rev. James Neil, M.A. London: 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


five species of the Orchis order, which are w*ell 
worth a search. The man, the frog, the bird’s 
nest (so called from the form of the fibres which 
fashion its root), the butterfly, the bee, the 
spider, the fly, and the musk Orchis are rare. 
All this family are found in chalky or limestone 
soils, and specially frequent the downs which 
reach across our southern counties, from Keut 
to Dorsetshire. As many as sixteen kinds may 
sometimes be found in a day’s w’alk. All these 
plants are travellers, and some progress far more 
rapidly than the early spring Orchis. For in¬ 
stance, the rare musk Orchis (Herminium 
monorchis), instead of forming its new tuber 
close to the old one, produces it at the end of a 
fleshy fibre, at some little distance from the 
parent plant. It has been observed that Orchids 
w r ill sometimes spring up unaccountably like the 
Mushroom or fungus tribe, and ‘ seem to be 
called into existence by a warm humid atmo¬ 
sphere and decaying vegetable matter.’ May 
not this explain Orchis mascula’s habit of con¬ 
stantly travelling tow’ards the tropics, where 
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vegetable decay is continually proceeding on so 
rapid a scale ? ’’ 


Belladonna Lilies. —To cultivate and 
flower these successfully, it is necessary, if the 
soil be at all stiff, that the border should be w*ell 
drained. Supposing a favourable} situation to 
have been chosen, such as that on the south 
side of a house or wall, the whole of the soil 
should be taken out to the depth of 3 ft. or so ; 
and .about 6 in. of broken bricks should then be 
placed in the bottom for the purpose of drainage. 
Over this some half-rotten manure should then 
bo scattered to keep it perfectly open, and to 
form a supply of rich food deep down for the 
plants to feed on after they become established. 
If the natural soil is not fairly good, some fresh 
sandy mellow loam should be substituted, or 
added to that previously thrown out, so as to 
improve its quality. Should the soil be at all 
stiff, a few* barrow loads of thoroughly decom¬ 
posed leaf soil, and one or two of sharp sand 
should be added. The whole of this should 
then be w r ell mixed up, previous to filling in the 
border. Having trod this tolerably firm, the 
bulbs should be planted singly, or in threes if 
plentiful and it is desired to furnish the border 
quickly. In the latter case, each clump should 
be about 1 ft. apart, and if the border is of such 
a width as to require a double row, the plants 
in the second should be alternate with those in 
the first. In planting, a handful or so of sharp 
sand should be placed round the bulbs to 
keep them from rotting. If planted now, or 
at any time during the w'inter, it will be neces¬ 


sary to protect the bulbs from severe weather 
by applying a good coating of half-rotten leaves, 
Cocoa-nut fibre, or some other unobjectionable- 
looking material, so as to form a neat-looking 
and safe kind of protection against severe frost. 
Nothing further will remain to be done till the 
plants begin to push forth their new leaves, 
which they do rather early in the spring, and 
upon the freedom with which they send forth 
these during the summer the abundance or 
otherwise of bloom in the autumn in a great 
measure depends. When once they get fairly 
into growth, they should have plenty of assist¬ 
ance during dry w*eather by giving them an 
occasional soaking with clear w*ater, and from 
time to time with liquid manure, as it may be 
required. The object that must be aimed at is 
a full and free development of leaf-grow'th, and, 
this accomplished, an abundance of flowers is 
sure to follow. As soon as the foliage ripens 
off, it should be carefully removed, and the 
border cleaned and neatly raked over before the 
bloomB begin to protrude through the soil, or 
they w’ill become injured.—J. S. 

Garden Buttercups. —Of the Ranunculi 
we can choose several handsome dw r arf varieties. 
R. amplexicaulis, with entire glaucous leaves, 
and white flowers with yellow centres, is cer¬ 
tainly my favourite. R. aconitifolius fl.-pl. (the 
old “ Fair Maids of France”) is another pretty 
kind with very double white flow*ers. The others 
worthy of a place in the front row of the border 
are R. grammeus, with Grass-like leaves and 
yellow flow’ers, and growing about 10 in. high. 
R. uniflorus, about 6 in., and R. bullatus, which 
also grow’s about 6 in. in height, with double 
yellow flow’ers, very like those of R. acris fl.-pl. 
None of these should be omitted from a collec¬ 
tion of hardy perennials.—O. 

The White Musk Mallow (Malva 
inoschata alba).—This is a very elegant border 
flower, pure white, and it continues long in 
bloom. It comes true from seed. It is also a 
desirable flower for naturalisation in places 
where it does not occur wild.— V. 

Alpine Speedwells (Veronicas).—Every 
lover of plants who tiossesses a garden ought to 
gp*ow r the following Veronicas, viz :—V. multi- 
hda, pectinata, repens, saxatilis, taurica, and 
verbenacca. They are all perfectly hardy and 
require but little attention. V. repens is a 
beautiful plant for the spring garden, and for 
that purpose cannot be grown too largely. A 
gentleman passing my garden last spring, when 
an edging of it was in full bloom, inquired, 
“ what is that plant which is as white as snow?” 
V. taurica is also quite a gem if left undisturbed 
for a year or two ; it is just now blooming beauti¬ 
fully with me. I have also planted a very beauti¬ 
ful variety of V. saxatilis, called Grievei, a kind 
with bright rose-coloured flowers, which I re¬ 
ceived from Messrs. Backhouse, of York. It is 
worth inquiring after.—J. W. 

Winter Vases. —Vases for winter may be 
filled in various ways : first of all, dwarf shrults 
may be used entirely ; one shapely Rhododen¬ 
dron will fill a vase at once, or a mixture of 
small things may be used. The pretty Erica 
herbacea makes a nice winter edging, and the 
various Vincas and Ivies are suitable For hanging 
over; w*e used Aucubas and Retincsporas largely 
last winter. Retinospora pisifera aurea, Euonv- 
mus radicans variegata, Erica herbacea, Iboris 
sempervirens, anil I. tenoreana, are stocky little 
plants, which associate well together in filling 
vases. Festuca glauca in thick tufts also har¬ 
monises well with these, but it loses its blue 
colour in winter. None of these seem to suffer 
much when the soil is allowed to be dry ; they 
w*ere never watered ; and if the soil is raised in 
the middle and made hard on the surface, much 
of the rain runs off. The chief feature in winter, 
however, in the way of vase filling is in the use 
of hardy succulents for low flat vases, such as 
Sedum glaucum and lucidum, Sempervivuins 
californicum, montanum, and the common House 
Leek ; Saxifrages ; also variegated Thyme, Pyre- 
thrum Golden Feather, &c. A very pretty and 
tasteful effect may be made with such things 
in large vases if they happen to be under the 
eye, the soil raised and rounded over, and each 
vase planted with a different design like a minia¬ 
ture flower-bed. The Golden Feather and 
Golden Thyme associate well with the suc¬ 
culents, and the drier the soil the more success¬ 
ful will be the result—Golden Feather being the 
least satisfactory. In planting vases at all times 
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from cuttings in April, and iruiy be grown on in 
pots outside all the summer, so as to be in readi¬ 
ness for removal to the flower beds as soon as 
the Geraniums, &c., are cleared off in the autumn. 
The centres of large beds are best filled in with 
groups of Conifers and evergreen shrubs massed 
together for effect, leaving margins round the 
side for spring blooming plants and bulbs. The 
best shrubs for the purpose are Retinosporas 
and Thujas, green and variegated Hollies, and 
Aucubas. Ivies, and gold and silver-variegated 
Periwinkles may be used with good results for 
edgings and borders. One of the best of all 
spring-blooming annuals is the Saponaria cala- 
brica, the seeds of which should be sown in 
autumn, on dry banks or borders, and in such 
positions it will be found a charming companion 
plant to the blue Myosotis dissitiflora, before 
mentioned, forming great breaths and patches 
of tho most delicate rosy-lilac colour imagin¬ 
able, and lasting in bloom for several successive 
weeks. 

Of the common Primrose, one of the finest of 
all spring blooming plants, wc have now many 
beautiful sorts, varying in colour from pale yel¬ 
low, through all the shades of lilac and pale 
rose, to bright rich crimson ; and these can 
scarcely be used too extensively in producing 
lively effects early in tho year. They are easily 
propagated by dividing the roots after flowering, 
when they should be planted in rows in some 
light deep earth, and well watered, especially 


of the plants. They may be seen in quantity 
when pot plants are shifted. With many plants 
the dormant period lasts a considerable time ; 
with others only a week or two. So long as a 
plant is producing leaves quickly, its roots must 
be in an active state ; but when the production 
of these begins to flag, the plant being healthy, 
it is verging towards its dormant period. In 
plants which flower by several successive dis¬ 
plays in a season, it is quite likely that the root 
fibres are shed between each display. 

It is better to move a little too early than too 
late, for if the new roots have begun to push out 
they are almost sure to be destroyed in moving, 
unless the whole ball of earth the roots permeate 
is moved without disturbance, a difficult matter 
to accomplish, unless the root fibres are large 
and strong. 

Many summer-flowering plants shoot out their 
new roots in the autumn, and strengthen them¬ 
selves during the winter and spring for summer 
display. Plants can be moved from place to 
place in a garden at the proper time, but it is 
not usually convenient to get plants from a nur¬ 
sery in small quantities. 

For herbaceous plants September is usually 
given as the best time for planting in quantity, 
as then the grouud is still warm, the summer 
heats have declined, the dew lies long in 
the mornings, and rain may be expected to aid 
the plants to make new roots quickly ; and, 
finally, the plants have a long period to get 
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we never make any allowance for growth, but 
plant thickly and make them look full at once ; 
the plants then support each other, they have 
plenty of room to extend themselves outwards 
and the effect improves as they get interlaced. 
If possible, it is always better to group the vases 
in some shady sheltered place for a few weeks 
after filling in summer, Ibefore being placed in 
exposed positions on terraces in the blaze of the 
sun ; this is, however not so necessary in the 
case of large vases with a large body of soil in 
them as with smaller ones.— Gardener. 

Inexpensive Way of Draining 
Flower Beds. — The subsoil of my little 
arden is wet and clayey ; to obtain a good 
rainage I raise the b' Is about 9 in. above the 
walks, leaving a sloped bank from the beds to 
the walk, which forms a ditch, which does duty 
as a drain. I have this year had a very pretty 
effect on these banks ; on the extreme edge of 
the slope at the top I planted Pyrethrum ; next to 
this, 6 in. apart, young plants of the silvery- 
leaved Artemisia (A. stelleriana). These I pegged 
down, and afterwards cut them closely in, 
so that they did not occupy more than their al¬ 
lotted space (4 in.) ; and next to this I planted 
a row of Lobelia speciosa. I kept the plants in 
this border in a straight line, and all of the same 
height by clipping and pinching them in at least 
once a week. I prefer the Artemisia to Ceras- 
tium, which latter becomes straggling and 
patchy.—A. H. L. 

Pansies and Pinks in Eeds.— The 
ground about the roots of these should be kept 
well stirred, and for this purpose small Dutch 
hoes about 4 in. wide answer best. Beyond this 
they require little more attention, except to see 
that the plants are steady in the ground. The 
soil should be pressed round the roots with the 
fingers, and some of the plants may be tied to 
small sticks to steady them. Slugs and grubs 
must be searched for at night. 

Santolinas. —Santolinaincanais one of the 
quickest-growing plants that I can call to mind, 
growing to a fine dense bush 1 ft. high in a sea¬ 
son. It is a seaside plant, and no place seems 
too barren for it to thrive in ; strong slips of it 
dibbled in here and there, where nothing else 
would scarcely grow, soon become very effec¬ 
tive. It bears clipping even better than Box, 
and in old-fashioned gardens, where people 
prefer dwarf hedges to dwarf edgings, this is 
just the plant. S. alpina is opposite in habit, 
making a flat carpet about 3in. high, of a pleasing, 
silvery colour, equally hardy and durable as the 
first. The Sant< lina is sometimes called French 
La’ cn ler.—T. W. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— Amongst these, 
two species are very desirable, viz., Aster dun o- 
sus and trinervis. The first is certainly the most 
floriferons of the whole family, forming a minia¬ 
ture mountain of blossom some 2 ft. or so high. 
A. trinervis is an elegant species about the same 
height, and, being of a fine rose, is a deviation 
from the usual colourof these plants, which is pale 
blue or lavender.—T. W. 


FLOWER BEDS IN WINTER AND 
SPRING. 

After the K'dding plants arc cleared away is 
the proper time to dig over the l>eds and see 
about planting dwarf evergreen shrubs, bulbs, 
and trailing plants, so as to hide the bare soil, 
even if nothing further is attained. If this has 
not already been done, not a moment should now 
be lost in making up for loss of time. No time 
must now be lost in planting Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, a?.d Anemones, the flowers of which do 
so much towards making the first bright days of 
spring enjoyable; while Hepaticas, Primulas, 
Arabis, Aubrietia, Forget-me-nots, variegated 
Lamium purpureum, Stachys lanata, Cerastium, 
and other plants equally hardy, will assist in pro¬ 
ducing an excellent effect. One of the finest 
of all spring or early summer-flowering plants is 
the pale blue Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissiti¬ 
flora), which may be readily propagated in .any 
quantity from seed, and it is invaluable for dry 
banks or beds, where it can be associated with 
Primroses, Bluebells, and other native plants. 

During the early part of the w inter, say in 
November and December, Pompone and other 
Chrysanthemums are available for the decoration 
of flower beds, more especially those nearest to 
the house. They can be readily propagated 


during hot dry weather, when they are liable 
to suffer ; for we must remember that naturally 
the Primrose is a moisture ami shade-loving 

E lant. Very pretty effects may also be produced 
y planting yellow, w r hite, or purple Crocus, 
Snowdrops, and yellow Daffodils. These peep 
through the ground early in the spring, and pro¬ 
duce a delightful effect, while the common yellow 
Marsh Marigold (Caltha palustris) is w’ell worth 
naturalising on the margins of ponds, or in wet 
situations w-here other plants fail to grow'. 
With the great wealth of material, both British 
and exotic, at our command, we may make our 
gardens as delightful in the spring as at any 
other time of the year, and even more interes¬ 
ting, since the number of distinct species wo 
may employ is far greater and better suited for 
close examination than are those in general use 
for bedding \ u -poses during the summer months. 


PROPER TIME FOR MOVING PLANTS. 

The best time for moving plants is during their 
dormant period, w-hich is usually immediately 
they have finished their growth for the season, 
and when their seeds, if any, are full grown and 
beginning to ripen. 

At that time they shed their smaller root 
fibres as a tree sheds its leaves ; if lifted then, 
the existing roots will be found to be tough ami 
brown, these being the trunks and stems of the 
roots. 

On digging near plants w-hile they ar-o in a 
growing state, the earth will be found permeated 
with white fibres. These are the acting roots 


well established before severe weather sets in. 

The roots of plants are suited by Nature to 
the soil the plant grows in, and from the nature 
of tho young root fibres may be gathered 
whether the plant can grow in a light or a heavy 
soil. The smaller and finer the root fibres, the 
lighter the soil must be. The penetration of 
the roots of plants takes place in a very inte¬ 
resting w-ay. A sharp point is first produced, 
which hardens, but all fresh growth takes place 
immediately behind that, ami pushes the hard 
point before it into the earth, so that the newly- 
formed absorbent growth is always ready to 
take advantage of tho newly-penetrated soil. 
The roots of plants w-hich like a stiff clay soil 
are very strong. Thoso of the Rose arc like 
3-in. French nails ; those of the Strawberry are 
a little thicker; those of a species of Buttercup, 
which grows in clay ami runs like the Straw-- 
berry, are nearly three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. J. D. 


! HOW TO KEEP LAWNS IN GOOD 
! CONDITION. 

The unhealthy appearance of lawns may be duo 
; to excessive wet, excessive heat, or poor soil. 
The first evil may be remedied by draining, 
after which a dressing of lime will do good ; the 
second by watering liberally in the morning and 
evening ; and the third by applying a good top¬ 
dressing of soil and manure. In tlie latter case 
I sowing seed will probably be found necessary, 
as many of the roots of the Grass will most 
likely be dead from want of proper food. 
Poverty of soil is a very common cause of tho 
ill appearance of law-ns. Lawn Grass exhausts 
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the soil, for the crop is always carried off, and 
nothing in the shape of manure is applied to re¬ 
place the nutriment it draws from the soil. A 
moderate top-dressing should be applied about 
twice a year. The manure should not be too 
stimulating, but rather one which feeds the 
plants steadily, as we do not want a tall spindly 
growth for lawns, but a robust habit with an 
inclination to spread. 1 should say that finely 
ground bone is the best of all lawn manures. 

Weeds on Lawns.— Industry is the 
chief requisite for getting rid of weeds. Take 
them out with as much of the root as you can 
get, but at the same time encourage the Grass 
by Bowing more seed and manure, thus helping ! 
it to overcome the weeds. Grass will often look 
yellow for a short time after cutting, and espe¬ 
cially in hot weather. I think it a bad plan 
to cut Grass too short. 

I have had many cases of improving lawns, 
and have accomplished it by cutting tlie Grass, 
loosening the hardened soil with an iron rake, 
sowing seed, and then manuring liberally, 
covering lightly with loaf-mould or good friable 
soil, and rolling with a light roller when quite 
dry. 

In conclusion, I cannot too strongly recom¬ 
mend liberal seeding, either in laying down new 
or replenishing old lawns, for by adopting this 
plan the weeds have less chance, the turf is 
closer, and the tread more springy, besides 
possessing the valuable property of being able 
to withstand the effects of drought. 

_Trocadero. 

A Spring Flower Bed.— The accom- 
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Design for Bed of Spring Flowc 


nanying plan, but little altered this winter from 
last spring, was so much admired that I venture 
to send it to you. The oval is cut on the turf, 
the Grass on the inside being slightly raised. 
In the centre stands an inverted root of a tree, 
about 3 ft. high, densely clothed with Ivy, which 
hangs in a fringe all round ; the inside of the 
root is filled with Centaurea candidissima, which 
gives it a cheerful appearance in winter, and, 
should it survive till spring, will furnish abun¬ 
dance of cuttings. In the oval, the curving 
lines 1 and 2 are crimson and white Daisies alter¬ 
nately crossing each other (8 in. wide ); 3 (of 
which there are eight small ovals) is Pansy Im¬ 
perial Blue Perfection ; 4, Pansy Sunset, bright 
yellow with black eye ; 5, a large blackish- 
purple Pansy. It is a far better bed tier than the 
well-known Cliveden Purple. 6, Pansy Clive¬ 
den Blue. This forms the groundwork of the 
whole bed. All the Pansies and Daisies are 1 
planted thickly, which ensures a mass of bloom. 
All my ocher Pansy and Daisy spring beds arc 
arranged in patterns, except where Tulips are 
used, when one variety only is planted as a 
groundwork. The oval before mentioned is 
nearly 5 ft. in width of the flower-belt, and be¬ 
tween 40 ft. and 50 ft. in extreme length.— Prim¬ 
rose. 

Striped French Marigolds.— We have 
received from Mr. Dobbie, of Rothesay, N.B., 
blooms of a beautiful yellow and maroon-striped 
French Marigold, which, when grown in quan¬ 
tity, must at this season be very attractive. 
Considering how very easily grown these Mari¬ 
golds are, they are well worth cultivating even 
in the smallest gardens. 


An Amateur's Troubles. —I have lately 
entered into possession of about three-quarters 
of ail acre of garden immediately on the shores 
1 of Torbay. My garden (vegetable) extends to 
» the very edge of the cliff. It is almost level, 

1 slightly sloping towards the north, in a rather 
exposed situation. The soil is of a sandy red 
loam upon a subsoil of the best red sandstone, 
so characteristic of this part of the country, in 
which all vegetables, especially Cabbages, grow 
to perfection. I have a lawn in front of the 
east side of the house, with borders on three 
sides, and a couple of round flower-beds in front 
of the windows. I intend to eschew all ribbon 
gardening and bedding plants. I desire to have 
as many Roses and hardy perennials as possible. 
In the border facing the house (looking west), 
which is tolerably well sheltered at the back by 
a stone wall and a row of Poplars and other 
trees, which is about 4 ft. wide, I propose to 
have my Roses—a trellis of iron wire 4 ft. high 
at the back to be planted with vigorous Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Noisette on their own roots close 
together, and Chinas and Teas in front (dwarf) 
intermixed with Lilies, Gladioli, &c. I shall be 
very glad of a few hints as to other arrange¬ 
ments, especially as regards the kinds of peren¬ 
nials to be planted in the side borders, and the 
best effect (permanent) to be got out of the 
little circular bed. My kitchen garden is bor¬ 
dered with fruit trees, chiefly Pears as pyramids 
and espaliers, which have been much neglected, 
some of them having grown rampant with shoots 
4 ft. or 5 ft. long, and others covered with 
American blight. What is the best mode of 
treatment for these ? The latter I propose to 
root up, and the former 
to bo vigorously pruned 
and lifted by a compe- 
tent hand. This season 
there was little or no 
fruit on any of the trees. 
^ nx Is if worth while at- 

\\ tempting to cultivate 

fruit trees under the cir- 
-'. X \ cumstances? What I 

J A want to do is to plant a 

; sheltered bed under a 

/ wall facing west, with 

7 small pyramid and bush 

> trees —Pears, Apples, 

and Plums, having 
enough space without 
this for vegetables.— 
II. E. W. 

Heating a Small 
Geenhouse.— I have 
read “ H. W.V’ plan 
I* of heating a green hoi s • 

(see p. did) with char¬ 
coal and flower pots, and 
I would suggest to any one who cannot easily pr - 
cure charcoal, to substitute small coal, or coke ^ 
and coal dust; and instead of using three pots, 
two will be found to be better, as a strong wind 
will blow the smoke down the sides of the 
middle pot if they do not fit exactly. I prefer 
to light the fuel from the top, as it burns much 
longer. The way I have managed is this—take 
one large pot, stand it on two bricks, then fill it 
with pieces of coal, 2 in. square, half-a-dozen 
pieces of stick (previously soaked in paraffin or 
turps.) placed on the top, with a few lumps of 
coal on the wood ; then light your wood, and let 
it ignite the coal before you put the top pot on, 
which should be a little smaller than the bottom 
one, so as to allow the rim of the former to go 
inside the latter. Then run a little damp sand 
round the rims to keep the fumes from coming 
into the greenhouse, and where the smoke pipe 
joins the pot a little sand may be used with ad¬ 
vantage. I use coal in preference to coke and 
coal dust, because it is not so liable to cake. If 
the foregoing hints are acted upon a small green¬ 
house may be successfully heated at a trifling 
cost.—H. B. b 


THE WEEK'S GARDENING. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 17.— Tying in Raspberry canes 
to wire trellises. Getting the remainder of the 
Strawberries in pots stacked up in ashes against 
north wall, so that they may be easily protected 
in severe weather. Used to sow at this date 
Sutton’s Early Ringleader and McLean’s Little 
Gem Peas, but find it much better to sow them 
in pieces of turf, 1 ft. by 6 in., about the middle 
of January under shelter. 

Nov. 18. —Looking over Calceolaria cut¬ 
tings, and picking off all flower buds, also leaves 
that are damping off. Getting early borders well 
manured and trenched from 2 ft. to 3 ft. deep. 
Planting Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot trees 
in ground previously prepared for them. Get¬ 
ting manure on to all vacant ground whilst the 
weather is favourable, and clearing out all use¬ 
less and decayed vegetables. 

Nov. 19. —Potting another batch of Lily of 
the Valley. Covering up Endive and Lettuces 
to blanch. Taking up the drainage of Vine her¬ 
der and relaying it. Clearing off flower bonlen 
and getting them forked up. Planting pyra¬ 
mid Pears in well-trenched ground. 

Nov. 20. —Pruning and nailing Cherries on 
north walls. Getting up a few roots of Rhu¬ 
barb and putting them in Mushroom-house for 
forcing. Getting all the boiler flues and chim¬ 
neys cleaned out. Making new Vine border 
with loam, \ in. bone, old mortar rubbish, and a 
little charcoal added. 


Nov. 21. —Taking up Asparagus for forcing. 
Mulching all newly planted trees. Getting nil 
gravel rolled down firmly. Looking over Cauli¬ 
flowers, turning down leaves for protection 
where required. 


Stewed Pears. — Sixteen average-sized 
Pears, 8 oz. of sugar, half a bottle of commrn 
claret, a little water, twelve Cloves bruised. 
These are best cooked in a fish-kettle, no two 
pieces one on the other. Pare the fruit and 
split them in halves, splitting also the stems. 
Make a syrup of the wine, cold water, sugar, 
and Cloves ; let it boil five minutes, then lay in 
the halves of the Pears, and stew them gently 
for two or three hours till tender. 


Nov. 22.—Potting Mint for winter use; 
also a little Tarragon. Moving tender plants 
from cold pits to Vineries. Looking over fruit- 
room, and removing all fruits that are decaying. 
Looking over the Grapes in bottles, taking out 
any baa berries, and tilling up the bottles where 
required.—G. P., Dorset. 

Indoor Flowert 

In order to thoroughly rest roof climbers, they 
should now be kept as dry at the roots as possible 
without causing them to flag or shed their leaves 
prematurely. Iu the case of Buch as are still 
growing and blooming, which some of them do 
more or less all the year round, as, for instance, 
the beautiful Tacsouias Van Volxemi and e.xoni- 
ensis, the Habrothamnus elegans, and a few 
others of that character, it will be necessary to 
maintain the soil in a moderately moist condi¬ 
tion, but not to the extent usual carfter in ilf 
season when growth is more active. Where there 
I is a mixed, collection of plants, and mere (>]--■ 
cially if 

Camellias form a part in the greenhouse, 
the temperature should not range higher than 
’40^ to 45° till after the latter have done bloom¬ 
ing, as a very little excitement at this season 
will cause them to cast their buds ; or should 
they remain on and expand, the flowers arc 
never bo fine, either in size or texture, as when 
they are allowed to come on naturally. Forc¬ 
ing Camellias now with a view to bring them 
on early is quite a mistake, and invariably 
ends in disappointment, as no plants are so im¬ 
patient of artificial heat during the winter as 
they are ; what forcing they are subjected to 
should always be given after they have shed 
their blooms—a time when they wall bear and 
enjoy almost as much heat as any stove plant, 
if accompanied with a proportionate amount of 
atmospheric moisture. Another frequent cause 
of those shedding their buds is dryness at the 
roots, and, should this occur often, it is as fatal 
as too much heat. A gentle bedewing over 
the heads of the plants wall do good if applied 

without in any way overcharging the atmosphere 

of the house, or rendering it too damp for any 
other subject that may be in bloom. 

Chrysanthemums will now be the prin¬ 
cipal flowers for the decoration of the conserva¬ 
tory, anti in order to prolong their beauty, 
they should be placed where they can get plenty 
of air, and be well supplied with water at the 
roots, taking care never at any time to allow 
them to approach anything like dryness, or the 
duration of the blooms will be very short. 
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Late-flowering kinds should be kept back as 
long as possible by giving them full exposure 
whenever the weather is favourable, by which 
means they may be had as late as Christmas, 
or even into the new year. 

Hyacinths should be examined, and if 
found to have pushed a little top-growth, and to 
have well tilled their pots with roots, may now 
be got into a warm house ; but before doing so, 
place a tuft of Moss over each crown, or cover 
t he same with a small flower-pot for a few days, 
that the sudden transition from dark to extreme 
light may be avoided, or the tips of the blanched 
leaves may suffer injury. 

Carnations in Pots.—A few more of 
these useful plants may be placed in a house or 
pit whei- a night temperature of 50° can be 
maintained ; elevate them as near the roof as 
possible, and do not allow them to become dry 
at the roots so as to injure them, it being neces¬ 
sary to guard against this defect, particularly in 
the treatment of plants that are ranged on 
shelves over the paths where they are not imme¬ 
diately under the eye, and consequently their 
requirements are less likely to be noticed. 

Outdoor Plants. 

Hardy Farns.— Many of these require a 
little artificial means of protection, and nothing 
answers the purpose better than a few dry 
Laves. With a covering of this kind in shel¬ 
tered situations many half-hardy plants may be 
wintered with safety. Where bulbous-rooted 
subjects have been recently planted, much 
watchfulness will be requred to see that they do 
not get disturbed by rats or mice, which soon 
discover them and often cause damage before it 
is observed. 

Tulips.—No time should now bo lost in 
gotti'ig these planted out in beds. The Tulip 
beds should be deeply trenched, and plenty of 
rich manure should be worked in near the bot¬ 
tom of the trench, and some of it about 6 in. 
under the surface. Spread 3 in. of good, rotten, 
turfy loam over the surface of the heds, and in 
this plant the roots. The crown of the bulbs 
may be about 2 in. below the surface of the 
ground, and some sharp river sand may be 
placed under and over the bulbs. 

Chrysanthemum - flowered Pyre- 
thrums. —Where it is intended to increase the 
stock of these it is a good plan to lift the roots 
now and divide them, potting each division into 
o-in. or 6-in. pots, according to their strength. 
Place the pots In a cold frame, which should be 
freely ventilated, and attend to watering the 
]dints as they require it ; replant in beds in 
spring. If the beds be not disturbed, it is a 
good plan to place 2 in. of rotten manure on the 
surface of the ground between the plants. 
Phloxes, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Delphi¬ 
niums, ami other plants of a similar character 
should be treated in the same way, and any of 
those growing in pots should have the protection 
of a cold frame. 

Hollyhocks in frames must be looked 
over occasionally, and any decaying material 
should be promptly removed. Ventilate freely, 
and in fine weather remove the lights entirely. 

Dahlias must also be seen to. The old 
stems of some of them may have been acci¬ 
dentally stored in a damp state; if so, they 
will become covered with white mould, which 
goes down to the crown, and does much injury. 
Auriculas. —This is a very trying month 
for these, especially if the weather be close and 
fogs prevalent. The decaying leaves are very 
numerous, and, if not constantly removed, are 
apt to cause mould near the stem, which may 
spread to the stem itself, and ultimately cause 
the death of the plant. If it be necessary to 
water the plants, as it is occasionally, for the 
soil must not be quite dried up, do it in the 
morning before midday ; and it should also be 
done on a sunny day to allow the water to get 
dried up before night; just fill the pots with 
water, and neither wet the leaves nor run the 
water over. Fumigate with Tobacco smoke if 
there be any trace of green fly on the plants, 
ami continue to do so until that pest is quite des¬ 
troyed. Many are now raising seedlings. If 
the seeds were town as soon as they were rijiein 
July or August, there will still be small plants 
appearing aboveground. In favourable weather 
!n..s will be on the outlook for these, and must 
b ■ watch' d for and destroyed. Ventilate the 
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frames as much as possible, removing the lights 
entirely during fine weather. Dry frosts do 
good, and it is not at all necessary to shelter the 
plants from them at present. The lights should 
be placed over the plants at night, as a matter 
of course. 

Carnations and Picotees.— These 
should now all have been potted and the pots 
have been placed in cold frames for the winter. 
I plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut fibre, which 
answers the purpose perfectly, but any other 
light, dryish material will do. A plan adopted 
by a first rate grower is worth attention in large 
t jwns, where the plants a re much under the influ¬ 
ence of smoke and a damp heavy atmosphere. 
Ili3 frames are raised from the ground so that 
air can circulate freely underneath the plants, 
which are on a raised stage or platform of wood. 

Gladioli. —While the weather is dry it is 
best to leave these in the ground. Cold rain is 
most disastrous in its effects upon the roots. 
Seedlings that have been growing all the summer 
in pots should now be shaken out of them, be¬ 
cause when the leaves decay the bulbs start into 
growth immediately. If any of them have done 
this the best way is to pot such bulbs at once ; 
a dozen or more may be potted in a 6-in. pot, 
and the pots may be plunged to their rims in 
SDme Coca-nut fibre refuse. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

Planting Fruit Trees.—All the advan¬ 
tages are on the Bide of completing this work 
without delay; later on, short dull days 
and the condition of the soil prevent the 
possibility of the planting being done so well 
or expeditiously. There is another matter 
connected with early planting that amateurs 
who have trees to purchase will do well to bear 
in mind. Those who procure trees early have 
the pick, which are very often worth double 
that of the plants sent out subsequently. Trees 
of any considerable size that are removed should, 
as soon as planted, be secured from injury from 
wind by stakes, for, if allowed to be shaken 
about so as to disturb their roots, it will do 
them serious injury ; trees that require support 
after planting should have three stout stakes, 
each about 5 ft. in length. These ought to be 
driven into the ground about 2 ft. from the 
trees in a slanting position, so that the tops 
of the stakes will meet together a yard or 
so up the stems, at which point the}" should be 
secured with strong tarrea twine, lapping the 
stems of the trees with a straw rope, so as to 
keep them from injury by the stakes. 

Now that there have been a few degrees of frost, 
the foliage of Apricots, Teaches-, and Nectarines 
part readily from the trees, and ought to be 
occasionally lightly brushed over for the pur- 
l>oso of bringing it down, in order that the sun 
and air may have full play on the trees, for the 
season is such a backward one that necessarily 
the wood is very immature, and it is to be feared 
that, even with all the artificial aid that can be 
given, there will be but little fruit next season. 
The practice of unnailing the trees from the 
walls, which some adopt to retard growth in 
spring, will not require to be done this season, 
or, if it be* done, it should at all events lie de¬ 
ferred till the wood is fully ripe, for, with re¬ 
spect to any little warmth which the sun may 
yet impart, the radiation of the walls will make 
it the more effective. Push on planting, lifting, 
and root-pruning, as the present is the best sea¬ 
son of the whole year for such work, a fact 
proved by the rarity with which trees now 
operated on fail to produce a full crop of fruit 
the following season. 

Gooseberries and Currants, being 
divested of foliage, may now be pruned. It is 
usual to defer the pruning of Gooseberries till 
spring, because birds are apt to make an on¬ 
slaught on the buds, but I look upon such a 
postponement as an invitation to the birds to 
attack them, and therefore recommend that 
pruning be done now, and if afterwards the trees 
are splashed over with a mixture of soot and 
lime, with cow manure added to cause adhesive¬ 
ness, the composition will not only he distasteful 
to birds, but also kill Lichen and Moss, which 
usually abound on neglected fruit bushes. When 
pruning, select the best-ripened wood for cut¬ 
tings, which may he tied into bundles and 
heeled in to give profitable employment in bad 
weather in preparing tln-m for insertion, which 
should be in lows 1 ft. apart and about 0 in. 


asunder in the rows. All the buds should be 
picked out of that part of the stem that is in¬ 
serted in the ground, or there is a tendency to 
produce suckers, and each tree is always best 
when grown with only a single stem. Old plan¬ 
tations of all kinds of small fruits will repay 
any attention that can be afforded them at this 
season, such as the thinning out of useless naked 
wood, surface forking the ground, and after¬ 
wards giving it a good dressing of well-rotted 
manure, to be left on the surface to be washed 
in by the rains. 

Raspberries especially should annually 
have such a dressing. The season being so late, 
there are yet several kinds of Apples and Pears 
to be gathered, and as they are now in danger 
from severe frost they should be got in, ripe or 
unripe. Keep the fruit room well ventilated on 
every favourable opportunity till the fruit has 
become thoroughly dry, but afterwards preser¬ 
vative conditions are best assured by the main¬ 
tenance of a somewhat confined atmosphere. 

W. W. 

Vegetables. 

C elery. —The last crop of Celery should only 
be about half earthed-up-—that is, the ridge 
ought not to be brought higher than the centre 
leaves, leaving those exposed to the light until 
later on, to protect which sufficient material 
should be in readiness, in the shape of stable 
litter, Asparagus or dried Pea haulm, dried 
leaves, or best of all, Fern. Where possible, 
secure a good supply of this useful material, 
which, for all purposes of protection from frost, 
is superior to all others. It must, however, be 
kept under cover, for, if it is allowed to lie in 
masses, and get wet, it will rot. It is now dead 
and in right order for gathering. A dry day 
may be chosen for cutting it, and it may be 
stowed until required under a temporary cover¬ 
ing of any kind, or placed a couple of yards 
thick over Potatoes, Carrots, or Beet, in the 
root-shed, and here kept until wauted. Not 
only is this Fern (the common Bracken) good for 
the purposes mentioned, but it is also invaluable 
for laying over beds of Hyacinths, or for placing 
round crowns of tender herbaceous plants, the 
collars of Tea Roses on their own roots, or for 
putting around the heads cf standard Teas. It 
may be added that there is nothing objectionable 
or untidy in its appearance when thus used. 

Potatoes. —It will be well to again turn 
oyer the crop of Potatoes and remove any 
diseased ones that may have escaped detection 
previously, as, if allowed to remain, they affect 
all they come in contact with. Even if there is 
a total absence of disease they arc very much 
improved by turning over in this way if at all 
damp. To have Potatoes in the best condition 
they should be quite dry for a considerable time 
before using. 


THE SHRUBBERY, 


PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THORN HEDGES. 

For orchards, vegetable ground, or anything 
connected w r ith the garden, requiring a cattle- 
proof fence, there is nothing equal to Chinese 
Quick, and in such situations it is w’orth while 
to bestow' a little extra labour on the prepara¬ 
tion and planting, so as to obtain a fence that 
will be a protection in every sense of the 
word. With a thorough preparation of the 
ground, and good Quick, well planted at the 
proper season, and well cared tor afterwards, 
m a few" ; e irs a fence will be in existence more 
formidable to any biped or quadruped than any 
ordinary wall. Let us first consider the nature 
of the plant of which we arc treating. First, it 
must have a dry bed in which to grow ; it is 
perfectly useless to plant it where there is any¬ 
thing approaching stagnant water in the soil; 
consequently, if the land is not dry enough, it 
must be made so, either by an open ditch or 
covered drain. Next, it is a plant that will 
bear any reasonable quantity of manure. If the 
soil is shallow and wet, I should ree<>mmcnd a 
ditch to be formed on the outside of the hedge. 
It should be made 3 ft. wide, sloping, and 1 ft. 
deep at the side next the hedge; the soil 
taken out goes to raise the bed on which the 
hedge is planted, elevating it in away that pre¬ 
cludes its snivel ing from stagnant water. 
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The ground should be trenched 18 in. deep, | 
and 4 ft. wide, with 6 in. of rotten manure well 
worked into it; this work should be done in 
autumn, if possible, before the land gets satu¬ 
rated with rain ; it will thus be in a much 
better state for planting than if deferred until 
late in tho winter. Planting should never be 
delayed, as is often done, until the buds have 
begun to swell ; the sooner after Christmas it is 
completed the better. In selecting Quick, mere 
size should never be the first consideration ; on 
the contrary, choose robust stocky plants, that 
have been twice transplanted, and the last time 
not too long before the final planting. 

Large old Quicks, that have stood for years 
without being moved, are all very well to tempt 
the inexperienced planter, but he afterwards 
finds out that they are some time before they 
make much progress, smaller plants, in proper 
condition for planting, far outstripping them. 
For such situations as those under considera¬ 
tion, I should recommend a double row of 
Quick, 1 ft. apart in the row, and a similar dis¬ 
tance betwixt the rows. In planting, angle the 
plants thus Heading the 

plants down to within 6 in. of the ground is a 
most essential operation, but they should never 
be so treated until they have had a year's growth 
after planting, and then it should be done in the 
winter, before the buds begin to push, using a 


to a head. Local circumstances will regulate 
the height. 

A 6 ft. fence for such situations as those under 
consideration is a good height; but there is no 
objection to one even higher than this. But it 
must be borne in mind that, the higher the fence 
is allowed to grow, the wider it must be at 
the bottom ; otherwise it will there get weak 
and thin. A hedge 7 ft. high must not be under 
4 ft. 3 in. wide at the base. When full size has 
been attained, it must, at every pruning, be cut 
right back as near as possible to where the hook 
went at the preceding cutting ; otherwise it will 
soon get too large, which would require its being 
cut back into the old wood, giving it for some 
time an unsightly appearance. I have, as yet, 
said nothing about the usual paling to protect 
the young growing fence from cattle. When it 
is situated where it will be liable to injury from 
this cause, the paling must be put up before the 
Quicks are planted. One of the principal things 
to be kept in view is to get the young hedge 
on so that it will be a sufficient fenco before 
tho paling is worn out and requires renewal. 
Neither have I alluded to the all-important 
matter of keeping the young Quicks perfectly 
free from weeas, especially during the first two 
years ; but, where this is not attended to, it is 
useless to expect them to thrive. If, after the 
second year, the hedge does not make satisfac¬ 



Hardy Aralla (A. japonlca); a ftno plant for lawns or shrubberies. 


good sharp pruning-knife for the purpose, 
always cutting upwards, so as to leave the 
stools smooth and clean. This cutting back is 
to cause each plant to break a number of 
shoots, instead of running away with one leader, 
leaving the hedge thin at the bottom. To the 
non-initiated it often seems a pity to cut them 
back in this way, and appears a waste of time ; 
but the omission is fatal to the hedge ever 
acquiring the first essential—a thick close bot¬ 
tom. 

When headed down as described, this double¬ 
row fence will break back so thickly as to be 
almost fowl-proof, and, by the autumn of the 
second year after planting, will be at least half 
a season's growth ahead of the fence that was 
beheaded at the time of planting. In the autumn 
of the second season after planting, any time 
after the leaves have fallen, the growth should 
be cut back to within a foot of where they were 
headed back to the previous winter, always 
using the switch-hook in preference to the 
shears. If all goes on well, the fence will each 
season make rapid progress, branching out and 
getting strong. Every autumn go over it with 
the hook, cutting back to within a foot of the 
preceding year’s cutting, always preserving the 
hedge widest at the bottom, gradually tapering 
up to a point at the top. No other form of 
cutting will keep a fence full and thick at the 
bottom, which this does by counteracting the 
natural tendency of the plants to run too much 


tory progress, being at all weak, in spring, 
before growth commences, give it a good top¬ 
dressing of farm-yard manure ; this, unless there 
is something wrong in tho soil, through its being 
too wet, or other local cause, will push it on. 

_ J. R. A. 

Hardy Japanese Aralia (A. japonica). 
—In the size and beauty of its leaves this is far 
before many “ foliage-plants ” carefully culti¬ 
vated in our hothouses at a perpetual expense. 
The specimen of this species here figured was 
one of a batch of young plants growing in the 
Fulham Nurseries. The engraving falls far 
short of rendering the beauty of the plant. It 
is easy to imagine what a graceful effect may 
be realised by such an object, either isolated on 
the turf near the edge of a shrubbery or grouped 
with subjects of similar character. Success with 
this plant may be secured by, first, selecting a 
sheltered and warm position, so that its noble 
leaves may be well developed and not lacerated 
by storms ; secondly, by giving it a deep, free, 
and thoroughly-drained soil ; and thirdly, by 
confining it as a rule to a single stem, ro that 
the vigour of the individual may not be wasted 
in several branches. The effect of a plant kept 
to a single stem, as shown in our illustration, is 
always much superior to that of a branched one. 
Young plants present this aspect naturally ; but 
old ones may be cut down, when they will shoot 
vigorously. As regards position, it is admirably 


suited for isolation or grouping with other sub 
jects of like character. It is commonly known 
in gardens as Aralia japonica. 


HARDY PASSION-FLOWERS. 


There are few climbers greater favourites than 
the Passion-flowers. The blue (Passiflora 
ccerulea) is nearly hardy, and the white (Pur- 
flora alba) only a very little more tender. I 
had one of the latter planted in a bed of almost 
pure gravel, which grew to a considerable sue 
in five years, producing every year a profusion 
of flowers. It was cut back almost to themain stem 
every year, but started early in spring, and had 
recovered its previous extent by the end of 
summer. The last severe winter, however, 
killed it. An accident of that kind can 1* 
easily remedied by making a few cuttings in 
summer, and rooting them in pots of light soil 
in the greenhouse, or in the open air. Few 
things root more readily than cuttings of the 
Passion-flower. I had a spray which was twined 
round an ornamental flower stand, the base being 
put in a pot of water ; the leaves dropped, ki 
others grew to fill their places. The cut end 
threw out roots like those of the Hyacinth, and 
altogether it lived two years, when it was thrown 
away. It made little or no growth, but the 
leaves kept green and fresh. 

If the soil in which plants are grown is shallow, 
plenty of rcoted suckers may be got, which will 
make flowering plants in one season. I found 
the best way of training was to select a few 
shoots, and either cut away all others, or stave 
the buds. Plenty of points of support must be 
supplied to which the tendrils can attach them¬ 
selves, either in the form of a trellis, or by 
means of wires or stretched cords. Little further 
attempt at training should be made. The shoots 
then fall into graceful festoons, far more beauti¬ 
ful than any trained growth. Rich culture is 
often recommended for the Passion-flower. Mine 
had nothing but a little liquid manure (dis¬ 
solved guano) three or four times in the begin¬ 
ning of summer, and it flowered very much as 
the little Money-wort (Creeping Jenny) dotf. 
that is, produced a flow er from the axil of everv 
leaf. Two similar plants I had in an unheated 
greenhouse, where they got plenty of liquid 
manure, produced a profusion of foliage, but 
scarcely ever flowered. J- D- 


Dwarf PurZ9 (Ulcx nanns).—When pass¬ 
ing recently over a track of wild unreclaimed 
1 uid I was much impressed by the beauty of this 
dwarf species of Furze. It is a rather local kind, 
though growing abundantly where it occurs. Iti 
foliage is much finer than that of the common 
Furze, and the plant altogether is of much 
smaller proportions, rarely exceeding 18 in. in 
height, and in many instances forming compact 
little tufts not 1 ft. in height, and studded witu 
bloom. During the dull months of the year it 
presents a very cheerful appearance. It might 
be usefully employed in the wvld garden, or in 
the half-dressed portions of the pleasure grounds. 
It would also bean excellent subject for cover¬ 
ing sloping banks, or for pi anting in poor, ston), 
or sandy soil, where the generality of flowtnng 
plants would refuse to thrive. In a mild seasou 
it will continue gay throughout the winter, bn 
in a general way it is most effective during tn 
late autumn, early winter, and early *P rlD S 
months.—J. C. B. 


Escallonia macrantha.— On the plat- 
orm at Battle Station there is a magnmeen 
pocimen of this Escallonia. It is 20 ft. ,n< ; 
umference and 7 ft. high, and is loaded 
oral-coloured bunches of flowers. The beau i 
lark green, fresh looking foliage of thisi F 
hould recommend it to all who are near the 
oast. It is equally well adapted for coven g 
vails, rocks, &c., and for hedges and Bing 
pecimens.—T. S. W. 

Variegated Honeysuckle for Bd£ 

ng. —As a permanent hardv edging plan* . 
vill suit better than the dwarf golden-lea*’* 
jonicera (L. brachypoda aurea vanegata). 
nay be seen in one of the Vienna public gar ’ 
rhere it is clipped to the height of 2 

orming a long strip in one of the parterres. 
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’reloar’s Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square ^-' 
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BOSES. 

Bush RoS6S. —Although it is anything but 
desirable to train Roses in a way that gives any 
approach to formality, still such an arrangement 
of the shoots may with advantage be employed 
as will keep them well furnished with a fair pro¬ 
portion of vigorous growth and full-sized flowers 
down to the ground, at which point individual 
plants have the greatest breadth,gradually taper¬ 
ing up to the top, as in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration of a well-managed bush Rose, wherein, 
as will be seen, the form is devoid of undue stiff¬ 
ness, yet such as to produce an effect not possible 
where the plants are left to themselves. To 
produce the effect exemplified in the illustration, 
it is necessary to have strong, vigorous plants 
established for years on their own roots : at the 
time of pruning, or soon after growth has com¬ 
menced, a portion of the strongest shoots should 
be bent down, and tied out horizontally to a few 
sticks stout enough to keep them in position, 
allowing the remaining growths, shortened back 
to different lengths, to assume the position such 
as will lay the groundwork for the specimen, 
which later on will be clothed with foliage and 
flowers. The central branches, according to the 
more or less strong-grow’ing, erect habit of the 
variety, may require a few sticks to hold them 
in their places, but the whole of such supports 
will be effectually hidden by the foliage, and no 
trim outline should be attempted. The illustra¬ 
tion is not an ideal conception, but simply a re¬ 
presentation of a well-managed vigorous bush 
Rose. It will be easily understood that it is not 
desirable to attempt the training of Roses in 
this way in positions of all descriptions, or where 
they can much more appropriately be left to 
assume a wild form ; but for single specimens 
on lawns they at once produce an effect in every 
wav unexceptionable. By the side of a broad 
walk, cither straight or winding, where some¬ 
thing is wanted to relieve a too even surface, 
rows of Roses at intervals more or less far apart, 
bo trained, are infinitely superior to the naked- 
stemmed, mop-headed standards, so generally 
«3sd in such situations. In addition to their 
shape, satisfying the cyo in a way not possible 
with the standards, it is much easier to get a 
number of bushes sufficiently equal in their 
growth to keep up the requisite uniformity in 
tho whole than it is with standards, which, when 
placed singly in rows, are so provokingly sub¬ 
ject to a portion growing freely, and the others 
very little. 

Screens of Roses. —I find wood to be 
referable to wire for screens, inasmuch as when 
vy is employed along with Roses in their form¬ 
ation, the Ivy clings to the w r ood and forms a 
more solid screen than wire. I have a screen 
of this kind bjtween 12 ft. to 14 ft. in height ; 
the ground plate is 5 in. by 4 in., the upright 
braces and top plate 3 in. to 4 in., the mesh 
5 in., and the laths 1 in. wide and ^ in. thick 
yellow' deal. In three years after its formation 
this screen w'as one solid-looking wall of Ivy, 
Roses, and Virginian Creeper. This is the season 
to get such screens made and painted so as to 
be ready when the Roses are planted. To have 
a screen well covered in a given time much de¬ 
pends on the ground. It should be trenched 
2 ft. deep, mixing with the soil, as the operation 
proceeds, plenty of good rotten stable manure 
and fresh loam. If the soil is naturally sour in 
character, the best plan is to have it wholly re¬ 
moved 3 ft. wide and 2 ft. deep, and to substi¬ 
tute for it good fresh mould of a loamy nature 
and well-rotted stable manure; and, where 
brick or lime rubbish can be had, also to add 
B une of that to the soil. This mixture will be 
found to suit both Roses and Ivy. Ground for 
screens of this kind is best prepared a month 
or so before planting, inasmuch as the manure 
gets more decomposed and more thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. As to material, use good 
strong plants of Irish Ivy set 5 ft. apart, Vir¬ 
ginian Creepers about every 10 ft. and fill in 
with Roses 18 in. apart. To associate well with 
Ivy the Roses should be strong-growing sorts, 
such as Gloire de Dijon, Jules Margottin, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Ch6n6dol6, Acidalie, Amadis, 
Glory of Waltham, Ophiric, and similar kinds. 
Jules Margottin, on its own roots, will grow 
from 12 ft. to 15 ft. in height, and it is one of 
the best of all Hybrid Perpetuals in cultivation, 
both indoors and in the open ground, where I 
have numerous fine plants of it.—G. 


Striking Rose Guttings.— All Rose 
cuttings to be struck out-of-doors are best made 
the last week in October, and planted firmly in 
some light sandy soil immediately they are 
made. The cuttings should be from 4 in. to 
6 in. long ; if possible, the base of each should 
be of the harder and more ripened wood. In 
planting, let the cuttings be inserted up to the 
top edge ; w’ater, and shade from early spring 
sunshine. In this w'ay a fair number may be 
struck without trouble, but only a small per¬ 
centage of the cuttings inserted must be ex¬ 
pected to grow, therefore they ought to be put 
in thickly.—G. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE IN 
POTATOES. 

In the spring of 1865, when living in Devon¬ 
shire, I adopted a plan for the prevention of 
disease in Potatoes which resulted in a fine 
crop entirely free from disease. My neighbours 
could not be induced to change their old 
method, so their crops were more or less diseased. 
In I860 I planted three rows, each 35 ft. long, 


adopting the old system, in the same garden, 
situated about 20 ft. from the main crop. On 
taking up the Potatoes I found that the general 
crop was quite free from disease, but the three 
rows w r ere attacked. These results appeared to 
me a most convincing proof that the new method 
of cultivation was a preventive of the Potato 
disease, so that ever since, when I have had 
sufficient land to grow a crop, I have followed 
the same plan, and always wuth the same happy 
result. 

In your last number (34) your correspondent 
“C.” states that some gardeners have tried a 
plan (which is similar to mine), but gives no de¬ 
tails for cultivation ; I therefore send you 
particulars of the method I advocate, and I 
shall be very pleased to learn through Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated the result from those wdio 
may try my system. The distance between the 
rows must be 2.^ ft. ; whole Potatoes to be 
planted, and in drills not deeper than 3 in., as 
more earth will afterwards be thrown over 
them, and they will thus keep drier. In May 
earth the plants up as usual. In July bend 
down the haulms horizontally across the furrow' 
to Ithe right, all the plants to lie one w r ay, 
earthing them well over, so as to prevent them 
from rising again, leaving about 8 in. to 10 in. 
of the upper portions of the stalks exposed. 
The earth to be taken from the furrow on the 


left hand side. This operation must be com- 
I pleted on no account later than the 10th of 
July. The upper portions of the stalks are 
thus left drooping into the furrows. Care 
should be taken not to break the haulms ; 
15 in. to 18 in. should separate each plant. The 
rows should be alw r ays due north and south. I 
may state in conclusion that the best time for 
planting Potatoes, main crop, is the last fort¬ 
night in March or the first fortnight in April, a 
little earlier or later, as the spring may be for¬ 
ward or late, or the ground dry or wet. 

Henry Mimardiere. 


How to Grow Shallots.— In order to 
grow Shallots well and free from disaase, never 
apply fresh manure to the ground on which they 
are to be grown. In autumn or early in winter, 
trench up and ridge a piece of ground for them 
that has been manured the previous season for 
some other crop, and fork it over in frosty 
weather, in order to get it sw’eet and well pul¬ 
verised. Level it dowm, and plant the bulbs in 
February, but never by any means bury the 
bulbs too deep, nor plant them in very loose soil, 
for they are very suDject to canker and mildew 
just w’hen in full growth in May, if damp gets 
down between their partings or cloves ; and on 


account of these attacks they arc almost always 
scarce and dear. After levelling the ground, 
stretch a line at distances a foot apart; with one 
foot tread the ground along the line only at 
planting time from end to end ; then just press 
the bulbs on the surface, and place a pinch of 
fine cinder ashes on them, to keep worms from 
them. In March, when the surface becomes 
dry and mellow, tread between the row's with 
both feet, so as to make the ground as firm as 
possible. This will raise the rows of bulbs a 
little above the general level; then just clear 
the loose earth away from the bulbs, which will 
now have pushed forth roots, with a hand or 
small hoe, so as to allow them, i.e., the bulbs, 
to stand quite clear of the ground. Thus situ¬ 
ated, disease or mildew, or failure, is scarcely 
possible ; on the contrary, good, healthy, sound, 
firm crops areabtained. Plant.ations of Shallots 
may be made in November or March, but late 
in February or very early in March is the best 
season, and the crop may be taken up and stored 
whenever the leaves die down, or, if not then, in 
autumn. After being well dried, the roots 
should he hung in nets or laid thinly on shelver, 
or even hanked in an airy loft, or wherever the 
Onion crop is stored.—J. 

How to Grow Leeks.—I sow' my Leeks 
where they are to remain, instead of transplant¬ 
ing them, and earth them up like Celery. This 
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hasbeenmyplan nowforsomeyears, and I think I 
can show as good Leeks as anybody need desire, 
though they are not as thick as one’s wrist, but 
they arc half as thick, or nearly 5 in. in cir¬ 
cumference, and well blanched. One bed sup¬ 
plies us nearly till Leeks come in again. Not 
laving been transplanted, the plants do not run 
to seed so fast in spring, and they are laid in 
behind a north wall, to keep them from pushing. 
I never could sec the use of monstrous Leeks, 
and I am sure many of the large examples which 
I have seen at shows did not pay for the pains 
that had been bestowed upon them, and which 
might with great advantage have been expended 
on other subjects. In a cook’s estimation a 
small Leek is just as good as a large one.— 
J. S. 

Sowing Peas in November.—If late 
Peas are sown in November in the same way as 
early sorts, they come in usefully in the follow¬ 
ing summer. I sowed a number of late kinds 
last season along with early sorts, and they 
came in for use from the second to the third 
week in June, and were of much service. They 
were sown on a border in rows about 20 ft. 
apart, allowing the stakes to give shelter to 
dwarf kinds which were sown between them, ; 
as well as to Lettuce, Endive, kc. Those 1 
which did best were Champion of England, 
Veitch’s Perfection, and Ne Plus Ultra. The ! 
last named were very fine, and lasted longer in | 
bearing than the earlier kinds. Of late years i 
we have fallen hack on the old system of sow- I 
ing in November. Several cats, trained to live 
in the garden, keep such crops safe from rats 
and mice ; and ashes or old manure placed along 
the rows afford good protection during severe 
weather.—M. T. 


FRUIT. 

Autumn Treatment of Raspberries. 

—Those who wish to give their Raspberry canes 
a fair chance of producing a good crop of fruit 
next year should lose no time now in cutting 
away all the old canes which have been bearing 
this season, and in tying the young ones into 
the places in which they arc to fruit next year. 
At the same time all small growths that are not 
wanted should be cut away so as to let as much 
air in as possible to ripen the fruiting wood. We 
adopt the above plan annually and find it to 
answer admirably. We always tie our Rasp¬ 
berry canes wi a small Willow's, which we find 
both cheaper ami moro durable than twine or 
matting.—C. 

Prince of Wales Raspberry. We 

have this and the Easiolf planted in lines under 
exactly similar conditions, and the annual growth 
of the Prince of Wales is quite double the height 
and strength of that of the Eastolf, and they 
have borne a crop in proportion to their vigour. 

—J. G. 

Selection of Pears.— The accompanying 
list may be useful to some of your readers who 
are about to plant Pears. Our subsoil is clay ; 
average rainfall, 24 in. ; altitude, 237 ft. above 
the sea level; locality, north Leicestershire :— 
Very Early. 

Citron lies Cannes Loire TVkhe 

L>.«yenn6 i\'Et& Jargonelle 

(frown generally on south-east anil west walls. 

and Early MYnfrr. 

TCurr# il’Aninnlis Uenird Clnirgeau, very j 

Louise Bonn:' of Jer- li tii lsoine I 

Letter on stamluPls than S:r.m!i, Tii mi I 

oil walls < n • 

William.'.’ Bon Chretien Beurre Stiperfin 

Mario Louise Bound *1’Anjou 

British Queen I’rinee Contort (llnyshe's) 

V an .Mona Leon le Clcre, Frincc of Whiles 
large, handsome, unequal Victoria 
in quality Doyenud du Coniico 

Winter. 

Josephine de Malines Beurrd Ranee 

Clou Morccail Knight’s Monarch 

Vinter Nelis Bergamotte d’Lspcrcn 

L ister Beurrd 

-I. 

Dwarf Espalier Pear Trees.—I have 
on a trellis scarcely -4 ft. high a ( 'unite de Lanty 
Pear, which at the present time bears between 
ten and eleven dozen fruits, most of them, con¬ 
sidering the year, being of good size. I thinned 
severely e@.rly in the year. The extreme length of 
the trees is 16 ft. ; there are five lengths of wire. 

1 have been equally successful with Wilburns’ 
Bon (’un-tien any Beurrd Uapiaumont. I cannot ; 


sufficiently recommend Comte de Lamy, for, in 
addition to its delicious flavour, the blossoms 
seem to be uninjured by frost, La.il, wind, rain, 
or snow ; and it is a certain cropper. The situ¬ 
ation it occupies is exposed to the north wind, 
which often prevails when the bloom is on the 
tree ; but it always sets its fruit, and suits this 
northern climate well.—J. B., Darlington. 

'■ . • - ■ 

House and Window Gardening. 

Maiden hair Perns in the House.— 

I have heard so many lamentations of late on 
the great difficulty of growing these beautiful 
room ornaments that I feel inclined to communi¬ 
cate my own experience, in the hope that it may 
be of use to your readers. For many years I 
have kept them in my drawing-room, not only 
Without damage to their appearance, but also 
greatly to their advantage. My Ferns are always 
bushy and of the brightest green, and seldom 
without a few young fronds just piercing the 
soil to replace those that are failing. I find 
they give far less trouble than any other pot 
plants indoors, except, perhaps, Begonias. My 
method of culture is very simple. 1 repot thorn 
onee a year in January, using pure peat mould ; 1 
I water every two or three days liberally with 
lukewarm rain water, if I can get it, and I do 
not stop until it comes through into the large 
deep saucer in which the plants always stand. 
It is not necessary to keep them always standing 
in water ; probably the saucer may become dry 
the imxt day, but much will depend on the heat 
of the room. Mine has a large lire on most days 
in winter, but my Ferns have had to endure oc¬ 
casional trials of perhaps two or three frosty j 
days together without a lire, and have not been : 
hurt. In summer we have constant thorough I 
draughts also, without any harm arising to the { 
plants.—N. 

Ladies and House Plants.— Compara¬ 
tively few ladies know how to successfully cul¬ 
tivate house plants ; the aphis, mealy bug, and 
red spider arc a constant source of annoyance, 
yet searching for t-lic cause and a remedy is 
usually considered a florist’s business. But I 
scarcely wonder, for women have so long been 
taught to lean on the lords of creation that it 
seems a fixed habit to cling without an effort to¬ 
wards climbing at all. But when one of us 
springs off into space, wliat a circle we take in 
when we do find our individuality. We may 
not all be great, but we may be sparks of hu¬ 
manity where others have been great luminaries 
of human brightness and excellence. We may 
carry our individuality into every action, and 
elevate our personality by non-conformity to 
social prejudice.— American Pa fa r. 

The Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora) 
Growing in Moss.— The best time for plant¬ 
ing the bulbs of the Triteleia in Moss is Novem¬ 
ber or December, but they willsuceeed if planted 
early in January. The manner of planting is 
as simple as possible. Jake some pieces of 
common Moss in its natural state ; if too dry 
it must be wetted, and then fill the plates or 
saucers destined for this pretty plant. The bulbs 
arc simply placed on a little heap of Moss or 
turf, and care is taken to have a certain quantity 
of water in the saucers thus prepared, but which 
in any case must not exceed half the depth of 
the saucer. When the bulbs arc placed, the 
saucers must be put in some dark spot, the same 
as is generally done when bulbous plants are cul¬ 
tivated in vases or bottles. A cellar or cup¬ 
board are good positions. Darkness and also a 
temperature a little elevated, and above all 
damp and regular, are conditions propitious to 
the emission of the roots. When theso are 
sufficiently numerous and developed the saucers 
are taken to a very light place (where the frost 
cannot touch them). The Triteleias thus treated 
flower about three months after the bulbs are 
planted. These ornamental saucers can be made 
even prettier by sowing some seeds of fine 
Grass.; but they ought to be sown at least six 
weeks or two months after the bulbs are planted. 

A simple border of these round the saucer is 
more elegant than the result of seeds of the ■ 
same kind sown all over, which causes much con¬ 
fusion. The common Mosses (Hypnum and 
similar kinds) are very good for this purpose, 
but those of the Sphagnum species are the best. 
The Triteleia uniflora is, of all the bulbous plants 
we have tried this treatment on, the one which 1 


springs up soonest. We believe that all bulbous 
plants can be cultivated in the same manner, such 
as .Squills, Hyacinths, Star of Bethlehem (Orni- 
thogalums), Persian Iris, Narcissus, Tulips, kc. 
The Tulips remain for some time before the, 
emission of their roots ; but when this com¬ 
mences they grow very quickly, and their leaves 
and flowers develop themselves rapidly and 
produce most satisfactory results.— -Revue Horti- 
cole. 

The Cape Pond Weed as a Room 
Plant. —Few plants have gained a wider popu¬ 
larity than this beautiful aquatic. The ease with 
which it may be grown, combined with the 
beauty and delicious fragrance of its flowers, 
render it a subject very suitable for cultivation 
by all classes. We saw some boxes of it the 
other day growing in a cool house at Trinity Col¬ 
lege Botanic Gardens, and producing an abun¬ 
dance of its lovely flowers. The boxes were ordi¬ 
nary square wooden ones, half filled with good 
loam, in which the Aponogeton was planted, the 
remaining portion being filled with water. Mr. 
Burbidge informed us that they were only 
planted about six weeks, yet the plants were 
growing and flowering freely. Wc also found 
here this same plant growing in an ordinary in¬ 
verted bell-glass, and wc learned from Mr. Bui- 
bidge that be bad grown and bloomed it most 
successfully in this way on several occasions in 
a sitting-room. The I'ell-glass is half filled with 
loam, in which is placed the Aponogeton ; the 
loam is covered with line sand, and the remain¬ 
ing portion of the glass filled up with water. 
Ail ordinary flower-pot—if nothing better can h * 
had—will do to place the bell-glass in. It will 
be advisable to flood the water occasionally, 
say three times a wet!, with a watering pot on 
which a moderately line rose has been fixed. 
The sand will keep the water from getting 
muddy. It treated in the way just described, 
this charming plant may be grown and ilowi-md 
most successfully in the sitting-room. — ( 
dt m r.t' Ur cord. 


POULTRY. 

Pekin Ducks. —The Pekin Duck i 3 very 
hardy, and an excellent layer. The young 
ducklings arc also very hardy and grow t \- 
ceedingly fast. In carlincss of laying they ex¬ 
cel all other varieties, commencing when verv 
young. They lay almost daily for many months 
during the year, and are non-sitters, while 
every egg used for sitting produces a bird. 

Bantam Fowls. —Game Bantams should 
resemble the old English game fowl in all 
points except si/e, the desire of the breeder 
of game Bantams being to get them as small as 
possible. 

Food for Fowls.— Where fowls are i.< ; t 
in small spaces Mai.-c is not a good thing 
feed them on, as it is too fattening. We pixf r 
giving them in the morning a good steaming ho: 
dish of equal parts Spratt’s Food, Barley-mud. 
and middlings, mixed with hot pot liquor or 
scalding water. At midday either Barky or 
Wheat, and the same again at night, just hcfmc 
they go to roost. If the weather is damp and 
cold a little Hemp seed may be given with 
advantage, and during the winter months r. 
little cooked meat may be given daily. They 
should also be supplied with green stuff. If 
the birds arc young and are fed in the way v. 
have described, and aVc not overcrowded, am: 
kept in a warm, well-ventilated bouse, a j 1 n- 
tiful supply of eggs ought to be obtained at 
least duiii.g nine months of the year. 

Commencing Poultry Keeping.— 

In commencing to keen poultry in the small 
space named by “ Earlie Voi ke, ’ one cockerel 
and three pullets would be as many as could 
be kept properly. The present would be a very 
good time to commence. If for the supply of 
eggs, tffen either of the non-sitting varieties, 
such as the '{Spanish, Leghorns, Andalusian?, 
Minoreas, wo'ibl answer the purpose, all of th>-e 
being excellent, layers. Fin* table purp- •« • a 
cross between-the Brahma ami Dorking make 
large-bodied birds, tho flesh being very deli¬ 
cious eating. Wc cannot impress upon you t-xi 
macli the necessity of purchasing young stock, 
as old birds lay late in the season at a time 
when eggs arc plentiful, while for eating ihcj 
.ve almost worthless. 
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Water for Poultry. —Fresh clean water 
is as requisite for poultry as good food ; nothing 
is a more fruitful source of disease than bad 
water. I prefer open vessels to the fountains 
sold by numerous makers, which cannot be 
thoroughly cleaned without difficulty. The 
best form of vessel is a targe earthenware pan, 
well glazed inside and out, and made of a shape 
as large or larger at the bottom than the top, to 
prevent the birds upsetting them. Let these be 
placed on a square piece of board a little larger 
than the pan, and the whole raised 2 in. or 3 in. 
above the level of the rim—bricks do well for 
this—and no dirt will then be thrown over the 
sides by the birds during the operation of 
scratching. Lot no sun ever reach the water, as 
sun-warmed water is highly injurious and some¬ 
times fatal. Rain and snow also should bo kept 
out, as it causes the birds to lose flesh. The 
water should be changed at least once a day. 
By changing I do not mean simply Tilling up the 
pan, but the old, after a rinse round with the 
Hand, should be thrown away and a fresh sup¬ 
ply poured in. Fowls, especially in warm 
weather, drink a largo quantity, so see that 
the supply should he equal to the demand. In 
frosty weather, by greasing the sides of the pan, 
the ice is kept from sticking, and can then be 
easily changed. Should the weather prove 
severe the pans had better be taken indoors, or 
they will crack with the frost. A very good 
temporary substitute can be made out of an 
Australian meat tin, which, being metal, will 
withstand the effects of frost.—AV dai.usian. 

Polands. —How is it that this breed has 
now lost all favour with the “hen wife,” and is 
only kept by fanciers for exhibition ? The 
reason is simply because these latter gentlemen 
have bred the poor bird to such n pitch of excel¬ 
lence as regards crest and plumage, and with an 
utter disregard to size or laying qualities, that 
it has lost all pretentions to a useful fowl and is 
a mere toy, fit only to be pampered and washed 
for the show pen. But once upon a time the 
Poland was to be seen in all parts of the coun¬ 
try, hardy, prolific, and requiring only ordinary 
< are to ensure its owner a good supply of eggs 
and plump chickens for his table. But now it is 
quite the reverse, and we have a race of weeds, 
certainly very handsome to look at, but delicate 
to rear, and always ailing more or less ; and in 
the majority of cases but indifferent layers. This 
is much to be regretted, as the Poland was 
without doubt one of our best layers ; although 
I must admit that their eggs were not so rich as 
those of some other breeds. There are, how¬ 
ever, a few of the old-fashioned Polands still to 
be obtained from people who have bred them of 
the same strain for many veuis, who ignore the 
show pen, but have points in their birds of their 
own fancy and stick to them after years of 
evporienee. Nothing can surpass these in lay¬ 
ing ; and to anyone wishing a thoroughly useful 
lot of fowls my advice is, procure a low 1 of the 
pood old-fashioned sort if you can, and you will 
not have cause to regret it.— Andalusian. 


HOME PETS. 

Treatment of Canaries.— In reply to 
query of “ Earlie York ” in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, Oct. 25, there is nothin g very special in the 
treatment of canaries, the principal point being 
cleanliness; the cage should be cleaned out at 
least twice a week, ofteuer, or even daily, if 
possible, as want of attention to this point pro¬ 
duces insects corresponding with the common 
house bug, which worry the birds intensely. 
They must not be kept in a room with fire or 
gas, as that will induce continual moulting, and 
thereby deprive you of their delightful songs ; 
on the other hand, they must not be exposed to 
a draught, as they are very susceptible of cold, 
which may bring on inflammation of the bowels 
and death. The food should consist principally 
of good canary seed, varied occasionally with 
summer Rape, and now and again a pinch of 
Mawseed, or you might get bird-mixture at any 
good bird shop. Do not forget to lot birdie have a 
little green food occasionally in the shape of 
Watercress, Lettuce, or Groundsel. — Fern - 
DALE. 

Parrots with Pino Plumage.— The 
best parrots f:>r talking are the grey and the 
Amazon ; next comes the ring-neck, which may 
be taught several words. Most of the cockatoos 
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can say a few words, but I should not advise 
this species, except for brilliant plumage, of 
which the lead-beater cockatoo takes the palm 
The gang-gang cockatoo is also an exquisite bird 
and fortunate is he who can get hold of a pair 
they are very rarely brought to this country 
Amongst the parrakeets may be named the fol 
lowing for beauty of plumage and adaptability 
for being made pets of : The pennant, tiie ro 
sella, the Carolina, the crimson wing, the cocka 
tiel or cockatoo parrot as it is sometimes called 
These are a few of the best and most common o 
the varieties that are to be seen in this country 
There are many other beautiful foreign birds 
which I shall describe in ilue course, but I think 
there will be quite enough to do to choose a bird 
from the above small collection. They are all 
beautifully marked birds, and can be easily 
tamed with a little patience. Their treatment 
1 have described in previous articles.—A. d’A. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

S13.— How to Grow Pansies in Pots. 

—To get good Pansy plants in pots, cuttings 
should be put in and be rooted in the preeeding 
autumn. These should be potted up into 3-in. 
pots before Christinas, and then be shifted on 
into 5-in. and then into 7-in. pots, in which they 
should bloom. In pots of this size the shoots 
should be pegged carefully down to keep them 
secure. The soil should be of a good sweet 
loam, having a fair admixture of well-rotted 
manure and silver sand. The best place for pot 
Pansies is in a cold frame looking to the south 
to the end of March, and to the north after¬ 
wards, giving plenty of air, and shading a little 
during the hottest part of the day. When the 
plants arc well established a little manure water 
may be given twice a week.—A. D. 

814.— Preserving Geraniums in a 
j Hotbed. —Geranium cuttings struck in a hot¬ 
bed now must be in a bad way to keep through 
! the winter, as it is impossible in a frame to keep 
j them warm, and the utmost that can be accom¬ 
plished when the weather is hard is to keep the 
frost out, and that is a question of covering. 
Frost, however, unless unusually severe, as it 
was last winter, is less dangerous than damp, 
which is a potent enemy of soft-wooded plants 
during the winter months. Cuttings struck on 
a hotbed should be exposed fully to the air every 
fine day to harden them as much as possible, 
and all decaying leaves should be gathered fre¬ 
quently. Sulphur is of little value for this pur¬ 
pose, as it is simply damp and not mildew that 
lias to he kept in check. Keep the plants as 
dry as possible. Give all possible air and light, 
and allow no moisture to settle about them.— 
A. 

820.— How to Kill Green Fly. - If a 
house be smoked severely—that is, very air¬ 
tight—of course, the smoke is much confined, 
and its remaining in the house in a dense form 
over hall-an-hour after the smoking has been 
completed would but tend to scorch the plants. 
Say one hour of confined smoke from the first, 
and then a free admission of air. In such time 
any proper Tobacco rag or paper should kill all 
fly, and the plants should not suffer. Such is 
our own experience, even with such tender things 
as Cinerarias. Never smoke when the leaves of 
the plants are damp; rather have the plants dry 
at the root till the fumigating is done. The 
greatest care should be taken to obtain a genuine 
article.—A. 

807.—Packing Ferns from New Zea- 
land. —Last year I brought from New Zealand 
about twenty-five Fern roots, including two 
small Tree Ferns. The small Fern roots were 
put by themselves in a wooden box, about 20 in. 
by 12 in., and 15 in. deep, about two-thirds full 
of soil, with which was mixed some silver sand, 
j The top was of ordinal glass, admitting light, 

| and fitted into a frame with putty\ The Tree 
Ferns were put in a similar box by themselves, 
but around their roots we put sections of a com- 
j 11 u>t.i Melon with a good deal of the pulp cut 
'out, and some wet cotton material was packed 
in with them. In the tup of their box was 
a piece of thick opaque glass. Once during the 
voyage we made a hole in the box containing 
the larger number of Ferns, and squirted some 
water over them with asyring , as theyappe.-r d 
to want it. They remained in my c hiti dorin •; 


the voyage, and about twelve arc now living, 
including a Todea and all the Tree Ferns. ()n 
board the same ship were some larger Tree 
Ferns, packed in a bundle covered with tar¬ 
paulin, which, during a good deal of the voyage, 
were in the open air; of their fate I am igno¬ 
rant. I should add that I brought the Ferns 
by the Red Sea route. I think the plan of put¬ 
ting Melon round the roots worth remembering 
especially ; it was told me by a gardener in the 
Christchurch No. 2 public gardens.—E. D. 

829. — Difference between the Pansy 
and Viola. -Pansies are the florist’s product 
from the Viola tricolor, and have huge blooms 
in myriads of colours and markings, the leafage 
being large and glossy. A Pansy is practically 
a gaideu plant, whilst Violas proper are species 
or allied to them, such as Viola lutea (yellow), 
comma (lilic), stricta (pale), Munbyana (purple), 
&e. ; these Are close-growing diminutive Pansies, 
flowers small and of irregular outline, foliage 
small and often hairy or woolly. Then out of 
these have come all those garden kinds, such as 
Perfection, Bluebell, Yellow Boy, and many 
others, all, to a great extent, retaining the com¬ 
pact dense habit and more wiry growth ; but 
the blooms are larger. Some of the large- 
flowered kinds are as much Pansier as Violas.— 
A. D. 

87L—Maiden-hair Fern in Win¬ 
dow. —Carefully turn your Maiden hair Fern 
out of its pot, having previously drawn out all 
the withered fronds. You will find the soil 
sodden and black. Take a clean dry pot, and 
put in a good drainage of potsherds, and lay 
over a bit of Moss ; fill up your pot with a good 
I compost with a liberal allowance of silver sand. 
Carefully repot the Fern, and syringe it out of 
a pot with a very fine rose (I have a child’s toy 
water pot) with soft water with the chill off, not 
hot. Remove the Fern back to the window, 
where the sun does not slrne. Syringe it every 
1 morning, being careful afterwards not to let it 
stand in the ' i n, as the sun and water together 
make the fivn U go brown and die off. Never 
let it feel the least draught. A weak solution of 
guano water, applied to the roots occasionally, 
will greatly improve the colour of the fronds. If 
you follow these directions in a few weeks your 
Fern will recover, especially if }’ou could place 
it in a greenhouse for a few weeks to give it a 
fresh start.—R. L. S. 

- Tlu* plant is injured l>y too much exposure to the 

vitiated atmosphere of the room. All f’eras used for 
decorative purposes should have every week a re t in the 
greenhouse or conservatory where they may obtain pure 
air.—A di ant til. 

7'<0. Erratum. -In the tpinntity of salt recommended 
for Aspara-mi beds, by some means the figure 1 has been 
col.Veiled into a 7 ; and as 7 ll>. of salt will destroy all 
vegetable life, I : ball be glad if you will allow nie to 
correct this L -m>r. 11. H. 

830.— Lilium longifolium. — All hardy I.iliums 
thrive well in the oj M n ground, simply neefliip' deep soil, 
and a good proportion of well decayed manure. Some 
slight covering ior the bulbs in the winter, and the stems 
supported in the ,-umuter. One fair-size bulb will do br 
a (Mil. pot. r ihe soil should be composed of loam, leaf 
soil, and manure. The probability is that the Lilium 
would do well in Staffordshire if the soil be found favour¬ 
able. I.iliums in pots should be kept in the soil through 
the winter, and be partially rubbed down and repotted in 
the spring into fresh pots.- -D. 

823. - -Plants for Summer Houses.— The common 
Banksian Rose is fairly evergreen, and a strong grower. 
The Japanese Honeysuckle is also evergreen, and makes 
a dense cover. Either of these should mix well with Ivy, 
which is alter all the best of evergreen climbers. The 
Jasminum nuditlormn is ario a good tiling to furnish 
bloom for the winter. In a cool shady situation at the 
foot of a summer b us ■ : i on ics, Polyanthuses, Prim¬ 
roses, indeed, all Kind, oi n:igRowers, should do then-; 
as all early llowering spring plants like a cool place as the 
spring advances.—D. 

821.-Preserving Carnations in Winter — 
Carnations are very hardy, and rarely sutfer from frost, 
except when it is very severe, when a few small branches 
of some evergreen stuck around t ho pianist should protect 
them fully. Keen cutting ca.-t uni.: often do more 
damage than frost, but any liule protection is worth 
giving to make the safety of the plants a-sured.- A. 

80.').- Geranium Cuttings —At such a late period 
of the year as this, it would be most advisable not to 
take cuttings, but to do so in the early spring -say early 
in March -as then the old plants if cut back will at once 
break again, and the cuttings wVl also soon make roots 
and will not suifer from dump. Heat; Would be injurious 
at this time of the year; all that is needed is to km p out 
the frost ; but extra heat in the spring will Ik of gu;;‘ 
service, as that is the natural sersmi of growth. Flowers 
may bo looked fur with warmth early in May -A. 1>. 

810.—Flowers for North Aspect. -Any tho¬ 
roughly hardy plants will do for a cold north border, but 
if the border is eaten up with roots of Ivy, Laurels, and 
Elder trees, then there is but a poor chance for Dowers. 
Before planting, thoroughly din up the ground to mix the 
im-.vI M mure with the soil, and then plant such :u 
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double Daisies, Primroses, Hcpatieas, Sweet Williams, 
Pentsteraona, Thrift, Trolliua curopsous.Ly thrum rose urn, 
Wallflowers, Arabia, Aubrietias, Pansies, Sweet Violets, 
and any other really hardy things. Plant at once, or 
early in the Bpring; Fuchsias and Calceolarias will do 
well for the summer—A. D. 

811 .—Growing Myrtles in Windowa-Myrtles 
are so far hardy that they should do well in a cold room, 
as they live outdoors through a mild winter. Keep them 
from the action of fires and gas, and when the weather 
is fine and sunny put them eut-of-doora, and give a good 
sprinkling to wash the dust off. If cuttings have rooted 
there is uo doubt plants will grow into good specimens 
next year. As a rule. Myrtles root freely from cuttings. 


sands. I have tried Tobacco powder, Keating's powder, 
carbolic powder, and various washes, but all in vain.— 
—W. 8. 8. 

916.—Treatment of Marechal Niel under 
Glass.— I have a Marshal Niel Rose on its own roots in. 
my greenhouse two years old. Would it be advisable for 
me to replace it with one on a Brier ; or how should it 
be treated ? It has made wonderful growth thiB season, 
but it only had about two dozen blooms on it.— Ports¬ 
mouth. 

916.— Moving Grape Vines.— When is the best 
time to move a vine of some eight or ten yeare’ growth 
from an outdoor bed, and how should the work be done? 
What aspect is best, and what kind of soil should be 
used, Ac. ?— Francois, and A Plaistow Reader. 


cure a few small plants from some good hardy plant 
nursery. As these advance in growth you can take cut¬ 
tings and increase your stock.] 

937. —Mimuluses in Windows. — Subscriber. — 
These will grow very well in windows, if they get plenty 
of light and a little air sometimes. It is well also to give 
them a syringing with tepid water to wash off the dost 
occasionally. 

938. -Span-roofed Cucumber House — B. C.— 
To make a house a tenant's fixture no brickwork must be 
used, as you are not entitled to move either the bricks or 
anything attached to them at the expiration of your 
tenancy, unless by special agreement, fee woodcut of a 
span-roofed house by Dobbs&Robbs in the advertisement 
columns of recent numbers of GARDENING, 


815.— Begonia Losing its leaves —Begonias be¬ 
longing to the tuberous-rooted or nerbaceous section lose 
their leaves and stems, and die down in the winter, to 
spring into renewed growth in the next season. They are 
also somewhat susceptible of the approach of cold and 
sunless days, and thus show the decay that is inevitable 
to the time of the year. The plants should be gradually 
dried off, but not be shaken out from the soil, as this is 
better done when the routs are repotted in the spring. A 
gentle heat is necessary to keep the plants in leaf and 
bloom at this time of the year.—D. 

goo.— Ferns for Rooms.— Ferns naturally delight 
in shade, as i 3 seen in their natural habitats amongst 
rocks, in glades, hedgerows, and under trees ; therefore 
the Bliade of a cool room is so far more suitable for them 
than an exposed Bunny window. Treatment should be 
about the same through both summer and winter, except 
that more water is required in summer when the plants 
are more active. Soil should be loam and sandy peat 
in equal portions, with some very rotten manure added, or 
good leaf soil. The kinds grown in a case are usually 
those which do not like a dry atmosphere, and suffer 
from dust. Any fairly hardy sorts will do well for cool 
room culture.—D. 

801 .— Evergreen Shrubs for Town.— All ever¬ 
green shrubs get in time stunted in the smoky atmo¬ 
sphere of towns. The hardiest shrubs are Ivy of any ro¬ 
bust kind Laurels, Arbor-vifces, green Euonymus, large 
leaved Privets, and Laurustinus. Some of the large 
creeping Saxifrages and the Creeping Jenny make good 
coverings for banks and stonework. Out of these and 
masses of Ivy, flowers plunged in pots look gay and very 
effective—D. 


QUERIES. 


To Correspondents .—In answer to several letters 
an the subject ,, we wish to state that all questions and 
answera are inserted free of charge, provided the follow¬ 
ing rules are followed 

1. _ Write on one side of the paper only. 

2 - Write clearly and plainly. 

IS. - Write every question or answer on separate pieces 
of paper. 

4 .—Ahcays send name and address , in addition to 
any nom de plume you nuiy tcish to use in the paper. 

905. — Cutting Gorse.—When and how should Gorse 
and Broom be cut down to render the bushes thick and 
bushy next season ?—D. 1). 

906. — Chalk among Trees.—Will lumps of chalk 
(not lime) interfere with the growth of Conifers and com¬ 
mon hardy trees in a freshly-trenched plantation? The 
soil is a light sandy one, but a good deal of chalk is 
mixed with it.—D. D. 

907 . — Manure Water for Shrubs.— Is ordinary 
cess pool sewage water a good manure for young shrubs 
and trees, and do Conifers thrive upon it when mode¬ 
rately used?—D. D. 

908 — Draining Land.— My garden being on the 
clay is very wet, and I am about to drain it. What means 
should be taken to render the drainage effectual?— 
W. O. W. 

909. — Birds and Buds of Gooseberry Bushes. 
—Last year the buds of my Gooseberry and Currant 
trees were all eaten by birds aiul destroyed by frost. I 
want to prevent the recurrence of this—so far as the 
birds are concerned—this year, and intend winding round 
the bushes some cotton or worsted thread as a deterrent. 
Should this be done at the present time, or only when 
the buds begin to swell ?—VV. P. 

910. — Apple Trees not Budding —Last Septem¬ 
ber twelvemonths I moved an Apple tree, since then it 
has never had a leaf on it and the buds do not appear to 
have enlarged in size. To look at it it appears dead, but 
on cutting off a branch it is green on the outer .bark, 
and the sap appears to have been in motion. I have had 
manure well placed about and over the roots. What 
ought I to do to bring life and activity into it ?—W. 

Oil.— Slugs in Mushroom Beds.— What is the I 
best means of ridding a Mushroom bed of large slugs, j 
which eat the Mushrooms as fast as they appear?— 
E. J. H. 

912 -Maggots in Chrysanthemums.—I have 
tried to grow Chrysanthemums for the last few years, 
but every season the toliage is ruined by the ravages of a 
small maggot which eats away the inside of the leaf. 
Can any one inform me what it is? and what I had better 
do another season to prevent it? It does not seem to 
affect the bloom. Would you give me the name of a 
ruby-red Chrysanthemum that has broad incurved petals 
and is large and full ? I have tried Rifleman, but it is 
too much quilled at the base to please me. -H. C. 

913 — How to Grow Gloxinias and Achi- 
m©n©8,—Would some reader give me a hint or two on 
the sowing and growing of Gloxinias? when and how to 
propagate them in other ways ? also as to the growing of 
Achimenes.—A Constant Reader. 

914 —To Destroy Red Ante.— How can I get rid 
or the above-named pests? They are not the ordinary 
garden species, but very minute ants, living behind 
woodwork in a warm kitchen, where they exist in thou- 


917. — Evergreen Fence — I have a small Rosery in 
front of which I wish to plant an evergreen hedge 2 ft. 
high. Would the double Furze or Whin (Ulex europteua) 
answer, or is there any other plant which could be kept 
cut down and nicely trimmed, and that would not be 
expensive ?—K. J. F. 

918. — Bottom Heat for Frames. —I have a frame 
6 ft. by 4 ft., and I want bottom heat for it. I cannot 
get hot manure, so I must try" to get heat in some other 
way. Can any one advise me ? Jack. 

919. — Grapes Shanking.— What is the cause of my 
Grapes shanking? The stalks of the berries wither 
before the fruit is ripe, and many bunches and parts of 
bunches becomes red and sour. The Vines have been 
planted about nineteen years, and are in a border 12 ft. 
wide, well drained. -J. B. 

920. — Pleasure and Fruit Garden Combined. 

—I am desirous of obtaining some designs and styles of 
laying out a garden 50 yds. or CO yds. square (exclusive of 
fruit and pleasure garden). Will any readers kindly put 
me in the right way? I am desirous of making the 
plot as secluded and picturesque as the space will allow 
of, and should not object to expense, although desirous 
of dispensing with the assistance of the professional 
gardener.— John Christie. 

921. — Mildew on Geraniums in a Frame. — 
Will any one kindly tell a lady who has a frame full of 
Geraniums for the winter, how to use sulphur to destroy 
mildew, and what soil to buy ? Also will any one recom¬ 
mend her a small inexpensive lamp or stove to keep out 
frost, Ac. ? Size of frame, G ft. by 5 ft. She lias lost her 
plants every year, and now they are beginning to damp 
off again.—R. L. 

922 — Feathery Acacias. - I have three plants of 
Feathery Acacia about 18 in. high in pots, but they do 
not thrive at all; the leaves dry up and fall off except one 
or two just at the top of the plant. Can any of your 
readers give me a hint as to treatment?—W. T. 

923 — Treatment of Tea Roses in Pots — I have 
some dwarf Tea Roses in pots just bought at a nursery, 
which have been sunk ; should they be re potted and 
pruned now or in the spring ? I want them for early 
flowering in a cool greenhouse.—S. M. M. 

924. — How to Keep Frogs —Will any one tell me 
how to keep a green frog in tne winter, whether it re¬ 
quires warmth, and what to feed it on ? I have had 
one three months and it has only eaten two flies. I keep 
it in a glass with water and a miniature tree in it; ft 
never goes in the water, but keeps on the tree. It gets 
thinner.—S. M. M. 

925. — Treatment of Orchids.—I have a Dendro- 
bium devonianum and a D. nobile, also a Leelia autum- 
nalis and I shall be glad to know' whether they require 
much moisture? Should they be always shaded? Do 
they require a season of reBt; and should they be watered 
during that time ? When do they generally flower ? - 
Scribbler. 

926. — Bones as Manure.—Is bone manure good 
for Roses, Carnations, and Ferns, and when should it be 
applied, and in what quantity?—G. 8. 

927. — Clematis Lady Bovill and Madame 
Grange.—I should be glad to know if these are suffi¬ 
ciently hardy for planting against a south wall in the 
south of Lancashire ; and if they should be pruned at all; 
also when do they flower ?—J. G. 

928 — Heating a Small Greenhouse.— What is 
the best and cheapest way to warm a greenhouse 10 ft. 
by 8 ft. in the absence of warming apparatus or chimney ? 
—Cedar. 

921—Rolled Plate Glass for Greenhouses.- 
Would some of your readers kindly give their expe¬ 
rience as to whether | rolled plate glass is suitable for 
greenhouses, Melons, and other frames ?—J. H. D. 

930. — Planting Raspberry Canes.— How far 
apart should these be planted in rows against wire fences ? 
and how far should the rows be apart ? [Let the rows be 
3 ft. apart at least. If you have pleuty of room allow 4 ft. 
Plant the canes 2 ft. apart in the rows.] 

931. — Greenhouse Flue.—I have had a good Are in 
my greenhouse flue for several days and cannot get any 
heat In the house. —Constant Reader, [The draught 
is defective evidently. Clean out the flue thoroughly, 
and raise the chimney higher with a piece of iron or 
other piping.] 

932. — Slips Rotting Off— Midas.— You do not say 
what kind of slips you have got. 

933. — Duck’s Eggs.— E. H.— Apply to Mr. Nichols, 
The Poplars, Merton Abbey, Surrey. 

934. —Forming Permanent Hedges.— Francois. 
—Articles on this subject have appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated, Oct. 4 (p. 472) and in the present number. 

035.— Material for Bottom of Fern Case.-l 
have a Fern case, the bottom of which I am told to fill 
up with stones, Ac., but I find such to add to the weight 
very considerably, the case being rather a large one. Can¬ 
not I use anything lighter ?— A Novice. [Cinders washed 
and dipped in thin Portland cement would be lighter. 
After being dipped the cinders must be dried and well 
washed before being used, or this will render the water 
dirty. Sea shells would also do well.] 

936 .—Euonymus for Edgings. — How should I 
commence with this plant for edgings ?—L. G. B. [Pro- 


939. — Golden Drop (Onosma taurica).— W. A. R — 
This is a hardy evergreen perennial. Seeds of it may be 
sown in pots or pans in spring, but the best way is to pro¬ 
cure plants, and afterwards increase them by division in 
autumn. 

940. — Daphne and Camellia Cuttings — 
W. A. R .—The best time to put in these is when the 
plants have nearly completed their growth, so that pieces 
of half-ripened wood can be obtained. 

941. —Mushrooms in Succession —How can I 
have Mushroom spawn from a bed now in a stable from 
which I want a succession all through the year in the 
same place? It is composed of horse manure, 14 in. high, 
with 1 in. of soil on the top.—J. W. [Your only way is 
to make two beds instead of one. Buy the spawn, or you 
will do no good, and spawn oue bed at a time, i.e., as 
soon as one comes into tearing make another ] 

942. — Pears to Plant on East Aspect — 

A. D —Pitmaston Duchess would be more worthy of s 
wall than Duchess d'AngoulCme, which latter succeeds 
well as a standard or trained on espaliers. 

943 — Beetles and Roses —My garden has been in¬ 
fested during t he past summer with a kind of beetle ofwhich 
I send you a specimen. During a period of several weeks 
I noticed a great number of holes l>ored near the stems 
of my Rosea, round which cow monnre had been dug in 
during the sp-”.ig. I now find, on transplanting several, 
that tliere art .orge grubs in the manure near the roots 
of each Rose tree. These grubs are of a dark blue colour 
on the back, and a much paler blue on the under part, 
and have reddish-brown-neads. They are from 1$ ia. 
long, and thicker than a Tobacco pipe. Will these grute 
feed on the roots of Roses, and also what is the 
correct name of the insect ?—Burns. [The insect 
sent is Geotrupes stercorarius, the common Dor beetle, 
which will not, either in the grub or beetle state, injure 
Roses. This, and several nearly allied species, feed on 
manure, underneath which they often make deep holes, 
depositing their eggs at the bottom carefully surround¬ 
ing them with manure. This will account for their 
presence near the Roses, which it is just possible might 
be injured if the beetles are in very great numbers, by 
so many holes being made near their roots, but this is 
improbable.—G. 8. 8.] 

944. —Large-flowered White Jasmine and 
Rose Amiee Vibert A . Sheffield. Will the hardy 
white Jasmine thrive on a trellis that never gets any sun! 
Also will the above-named Rose succeed in a north-west 
aspect? and can I procure the right kinds at Chester? 
[Yes, the plants would probably succeed in the positions 
you name, provided they are planted properly in good 
soil. If you apply to Messrs. Dickson, and state what 
you want, they will not send you the wrong kinds.] 

945. —The Best of Room Plants (Aspidistra 

lurida).—I have a variegated plant of this ; will gas in¬ 
jure it?—M innie. [Neither dust or gas appears to injure 
this plant. We have had one exposed to strong g-:s 
light for a long time, and it is fresh and healthy.] 

946. — Subscriber, St. John's Wood.— It is most unfair 
to make a general charge against any respectable firm 
without stating any particulars, and without giving your 
name or address, and giving us the opportunity of reply¬ 
ing to you by letter. 

947. — Keeping Pears —I have some Pears I wish to 
keep for exhibition to take place in about three weeks 
time ; which is the test way, whether they will be best 
wTapped up in paper or exposed to the air?—M arie 
Louise. [If you put them on a shelf in a cool, dry 
cellar, or similar place, they will keep. They must not 
be exposed to too much air.] 

948 — Chrysanthemum Leaves Dying —I en¬ 
close a stalk of a Chrysanthemum cut from a plant this 
morning, growing in the open ground, and shall feel very 
much obliged if you will kindly give me an opinion in 
your next edition as to the cause of the leaves turning 
so brown and dry. Out of about three dozen plants 
growing out-of-doors every one iB similarly afflicted, and 
some in pots are the same, but to a much less extent. 
Frost has not done it, as they were diseased before any 
frost came.—J. B. [The leaves were completely dead, 
but we can assign no cause. Perhaps some of our readers 
may know something of the disease.—E d.] 

940.— Emperor Pansy — Colne.— This is a good kind 
with largo flowers of a bluish-purple colour. 

950 -Hardiness of Plants in Lancashire - 
Are the so-called hardy Clematises hardy enough to en¬ 
dure the neighbourhood of thePendle Hills in north Lan¬ 
cashire ? also Wistaria, lilac and white, Ceanothus, and 
Passion-flower?-C olne. [Yes, if the position is not too 
open and bleak ] 

Gardening Coloured Plate — Subscriber.- Full 
announcements will be given in the paper shortly on the 
subject. 

O. S. II— Try Hobday's “Cottage Gardening," Is. 6d , 
from our office. 

Names Of Plants.— We wish to remind our reader n 
that whilst we are at all times pleased to name plants for 
them we can only do this when fair specimens are seen. 
We have lately received faded, crushed up leaves, flowers, 
Ac., which were entirely unrecognisable. A little branch 
of the plant to be named should be sent, and if pASstide 
when in flower or fruit. Three plants at a time only ran 

be named. - B. S.—l, Veronica spicata; 2, common 

Houseleek (Sempervivum tectonrm); 3. Saxifraga hyp- 
no ides variety.— —J. N. P.— Burr Apple. This is the 
Burr Knot. 
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KEEPING SILKWORMS. 

Tub eggs, which can be bought in many places, 
are about the Bize of a pin’s head, hatch in April 
and May, or sooner if kept in a warm place. 
They should then be removed with a camel’s- 
hair brush or feather on to Mulberry leaves, and 
placed in shallow boxes. Another plan is to 
place the leaves over the eggs, when they will 
crawl on, and may then be taken up. If Mul¬ 
berry leaves cannot be procured Lettuce leaves 
will do; last year, by way of experiment, I 
reared a few on Dandelion leaves. Mulberry 
leaves may be kept fresh for a week or more by 
wrapping them in a damp cloth kept in a cool 
place. Do not give the worms wet leaves on any j 


way out. The cocoons may be wound directly 
they are heard to rattle, which may be ascer¬ 
tained by g;ently shaking, denoting the worm 
has finished its work and turned into a chrysalis. 
When four or five are ready, they should be 
placed in a jar of warm (not hot) water, first re¬ 
moving the loose outside silk ; then stir about 
with a rough twig till only one thread from 
each cocoon adheres to it, which may now bo 
wound on a card, or w r ith a machine designed 
for the purpose, with a receiving wheel from 
6 in. in diameter, turned by a crank. When 
all the silk is wound off, the chrysalis should 
be placed in bran, and in a week or so it will 
turn into a white moth, with dark yellow 


harm than good for the first year or two may be 
the result, as tender crops requiring a friable 
soil or seed bed may not succeed bo well as 
before, although the land would doubtless be 
ultimately benefited by the deep culture. This 
is not, however, the fault of the trenching, but 
the mode in which it is done. 

We are at present trenching up some old beds 
of Strawberries and land that has been occupied 
by bush fruits for many years. We find in this 
case the lower spit looser aud more friable than 
that of the top ; we therefore bring the whole of 
the low’er spit to the top, and after loosening the 
bottom of the next trench, we pack in the old 
Strawberry crowns and runners and green garden 



Silkworms In dilTemit stages of development. 


account, as it is highly injurious to them aqd 

B oniotes disease. When first hatched they are 
ack, and about $ in. long. In less than a 
week they will undergo their first sickness or 
cast of skin, which lasts two or three days, when 
they should be disturbed as little as possible. 
This takes place four times, the worms increasing 
in size and whiteness very fast. Their appetite 
increases also with their growth, and I have had 
Borne that would demolish a large leaf each a 
day just before spinning. To keep them clean a 
writer in “ Cassell’s Popular Recreator ” recom¬ 
mends a net put at the bottom of the box, and 


lharkings, which should be placed in a box 
covered inside with blotting paper. The female 
(which is much larger than the male) lays 
from 200 to 300 eggs, and dies. After turning 
into moths they require no food, as some 
people erroneously imagine. Good eggs from 
Mulberry-fed parents can be obtained at Is. Gd. 
per 1,000. If any difficulty is experienced in 
procuring them, the writer can supply corre¬ 
spondents with any quantity at the price 
stated, when any further particulars will 
gladly be given. AiiTiirn CorELAXD. 

I 25, Nexrmarket Road, Norwich, 


refuse of any kiud, and a large quantity of fresh 
long stable litter from which the Mushroom 
material has been eliminated. This takes a con¬ 
siderable time to decay ; the land feels the benefit 
of such a dressing for years, and Buch a depth of 
loose enriched feeding ground is provided that, 
let the seasons be ever so dir, the crops can find 
moisture below them; and if extremely wet, the 
surplus water passes rapidly away, as the rough 
material put in acts as drainage, until, rotting 
away, it eventually becomes food for succeeding 
crops, to be again brought to the surface as soon 
as fertility there begins to decline. 



spinning Apparatus. Perfect Iusccti (male ami female). Eggs. Spinning Apparatus. 

Pupr. Cocoon. 


I 


the leaves placed on that; a fresh supply is then 
strewn over a second net, and put over the 
worms; when they will crawl through the second 
net on to the fresh food, and the first net and 
(Ubris of leaves may lxs removed and cleared 
reaily for use again in the Bame way. A few 
days after the fourth moult the worms will have 
attained their full growth (about 3 in). They 
will then cease eating, and turn a transparent 
Vellow colour, retiring into the corners of the 
box to spin. They should be gently lifted and 
placed in very small cone-shaped sugar bags, or, 
if there is a large number, I find a good plan is 
to arrange a quantity of twigs in a bonnet-box, 
when the worms may be put in, and will 
choose a convenient spot, quickly commencing 
operations, soon enveloping themselves in their 
silken enclosure, where they should not remain 
more than two weeks, or the moths will eat their 


DEEP CULTIVATION. 

The cultivation of the soil is by many considered 
to be a common-place affair, and although 
strength of arm is more required than skill m 
trenching, digging, or ploughing, I am confident 
that cultivators who get over this part of their 
work by merely putting a fresh surface on the 
ground, leaving the real rooting medium un¬ 
broken, will have an equally easy task in har¬ 
vesting their crops. We may help crops by sur¬ 
face stirring after tiny are planted or sown, but 
it is only when the ground is bare that we can 
lay the foundation of really satisfactory growth. 
The value of deep cultivation is frequently dis¬ 
credited through not sufficiently considering the 
nature of the soil to bo operated on ; when the 
subsoil is hard or inclined to a clayey adhesive 
character, it follows that if too much of it is 
brought to the surface in a crude state, more 


We have some land close by that has only been 
broken up a few years, and although originally 
all one sort of soil it has not yet been sufficiently 
cultivated to allow of the lower spit being 
brought to the top with any advantage. We 
shall, therefore, instead of bringing it to the top, 
fork it over in the trench, w orking in leaf-mould, 
ashes, or old potting soil, which is of a light 
sandy character, am: after a few f years a suffi¬ 
cient depth of friable soil will be obtained to 
suit any kind of crop. By this means the heaviest 
and most unmanageable soils will become the 
very best that can bo obtained for vegetable or 
fruit culture, as light sandy soils that are easily 
got into working order are, as a rule, soon ex¬ 
hausted, and need more frequent additions of 
rich farm-yard manure to enable them to pro¬ 
duce fine succulent vegetables in dry seasons ; 
and fruits—whether Strawberries, bush fruits, 
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or standard trees—never attain the size and 
vigour in light soils that they do in loams in 
which clay predominates more than sand. The 
advantages of getting this sort of work done at 
this season of the year are manifold, as the 
winter rains pass readily through the newly- 
moved soil, and enrich it, while the frosts pul¬ 
verise the surface, and by the ordinary seed¬ 
time it is fit for being planted or sown with any 
sort of crop with every prospect of success. 
Any kind of refuse or garden litter may be pro¬ 
fitably used as manure, and wlv/.t would make 
rubbish heaps, if buried deeply, soon becomes 
converted into food for future crops. J. G. 


letting it grow until it was just coming into 
flower, and then digging it under, just covering 
it with soil. It would appear that the plant so 
treated has the effect of killing the wireworms 
which feed upon it. Objection may be taken 
to the loss of time which this measure necessi¬ 
tates; but it frequently happens that the ravages 
of the insects are such as to render it impossible 
to obtain any crop until something is done to 
destroy them. Rape-cake crushed fine, and sown 
on the surface of the ground, which they de¬ 
vour, will kill them.—B. T. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Chickens v. Slugs. —I have ill former 
years had a great dislike to poultry of any kind 
in gardens, but the past season has been so ex¬ 
ceptionally favourable for the ravages of slugs, 
that we have been glad to avail ourselves of any 
means of reducing their numbers within our 
reach ; and having a brood of chickens that 
always made their way on to the cultivated 
plots as soon as set at liberty, I have since 
allowed them to have free range of our kitchen 
garden, and at the first break of day they may 
be seen regularly searching the rows of Cab¬ 
bages, Broccoli, &c., and picking up slugs, 
Worms, and grubs, and without doing any 
damage, as they betake themselves to dry spots 
Under large evergreens to scratch and work 
among the dust, as the stiff soil of our kitchen 
garden has not been dry enough this year to suit 
their taste in that respect. I find young chickens 
the most industrious in searching after insects 
and other garden pests, and where these abound 
I feel cftnhdent that poultry in limited quanti¬ 
ties might with advantage be admitted to the 
kitchen garden for the greater portion of the 
year, as during the hottest months, when bush 
fruits and other crops which they would be most 
likely to destroy are ripening, the slugs are least 
to be dreaded, and the poultry could then be 
excluded. In almost any position broods of 
young chicker«B might be utilised by keeping the 
hen in rt coop near the spot wdiere the chickens 
were required to search. They will soon find out 
where there is any food for them, and any ant 
hills, if first loosened up with a spade or fork, 
will soon be cleared of both the ants and their 
eggs, as chickens are especially fond of them.— 
J. L. 


Wireworms in Gardens.—' The wire- 
worm is not at all fastidious as to any particular 
description of food, being equally at home feed¬ 
ing on the roots of a choice Ranunculus, Pink, 
or Carnation, or in the kitchen garden, on the 
more homely fare of Potatoes or Beet. There is 
nothing that suffers more from its attacks than 
the Ranunculus. Its equally beautiful com¬ 
panion, the Anemone, suffers by the attacks of 
this insect in a somewhat less degree. The 
grower finds it necessary to pass through the 
hand the whole of the new soil he yearly adds 
to his beds, breaking every piece that is suffi¬ 
ciently large to conceal any of these unwelcome 
visitors ; and, after the soil is consigned to the 
beds, it is necessary to resort to the further 
precaution of thickly inserting slices of Potatoes 
an inch below the surface of the soil, looking 
over them every day. When any addition of 
new loam has been made to Pink, Carnation, 
or Pansy beds, the placing of these Potato 
traps is often necessary. In newly-made kitchen 
gardens, for two or three years they are very 
troublesome. I have seen them attack the crops 
of early-sown Peas, especially when the season 
was such as to delay their coming up for a con¬ 
siderable time, eating three-fourths of the 
seed by tho time the plants had made their 
appearance above ground, and were, conse- 

S uently, in a great measure dependent upon 
ae seed for support. Potatoes they completely 
destroy the quality of; if a tuber is pierced 
even to only the depth of a quarter of an inch 
by wireworm, the texture of tho Potato is 
spoiled, being, when cooked, devoid of the dry 
sparkling starch, and more like a piece of soap. 
French Beans, Runners, and Broad Beans also 
suffer from their attacks. They frequently are 
very destructive to the different members of the 
Cabbage family, often being mistaken for the 
ordinary Cabbage grub or clubbing. The most 
effectual means I have ever tried op new broken 
up land was, at the beginning of March, to sow 
the whole over with a thin crop of Mustard, 


[ We shall be greatly obliged to any lady readers who 
ivill help us with Notes or proved Receipts in this Depart¬ 
ment] 

TOMATO CATSUP. 

A correspondent sends us the following re¬ 
ceipts for Tomato catsup, which are credited to 
the “National Cook Book” :— 

No. 1.—Boil half a bushel of Tomatoes until 
they arc soft, squeeze them through a fine wire 
sieve, and add one quart of vinegar, half a pint 
of salt, one ounce of cloves, two ounces of w r hole 
allspice, two ounces of ground cayenne pepper, 
a dessert spoonful of ground black pepper, two 
heads of Garlic skinned and separated. Mix 
the whole together, and boil three hours ; bottle 
without straining it. On the top of every bottle 
pour a tablespoonful of sweet oil, cork them 
closely, and seal them. The sweet oil by ex¬ 
cluding the air tends to preserve the catsup. 

No. *2.—Slice the Tomatoes, put a layer in a 
deep vessel, and sprinkle over some salt; then 
another layer of Tomotoes, and salt till all are 
in. Stand them in the sun for two or three 
days ; when they are soft pass them through a 
sieve, and put the pulp, thus drained out, over 
the fire to boil. Add cayenne pepper, whole 
black pepper, mace, cloves, allspice, and a little 
race ginger if you like ; let it boil till it is thick, 
add a clove of Garlic ; by tasting it you can 
judge if it is seasoned to your taste. When 
cold, bottle it off ; put a tableepoonful of sweet 
oil on the top of each bottle, and seal the 
corks. 


Mushroom Catsup. — Procure fresh 
Mushrooms, pick them carefully, wipe them 
clean, and put a layer in the bottom of a pan, 
sprinkle over some salt, than another layer of 
Mushrooms and more salt until all are in ; cover 
the pan and let them stand two days, mash them 
well and strain them through a hair sieve. To 
each quart of the pulp add one ounce and a half 
of whole black pepper, half an ounce of whole 
allspice, and a few blades of mace. Boil it till 
reduced to two-thirds tho original quantity. 
When done pour it in a pan, and stand it away 
till the next day, then pass it through a hair 
sieve, and bottle it for use. Put it in small 
bottles, on the top of each pour a tablespoonful 
of sweet oil to exclude the air. Cork them 
closely and resin the corks. 

Cooking Onions. —The following is an 
easy way of cooking Onions Take some large 
Spanish or other Onions, leaving one skin on, 

{ >ut them into a soup plate or deep dish, with a 
ittle drop of water, and cover over with a 
basin. Put into a quick oven, and bake foi 
about two hours ; but do not take the basin off 
whilst cooking, until you are ready to put on 
the table, when with a nice baked Potato, a 
piece of butter, peppei*, and salt, it forms a cheap 
and very relishable supper on a cold winters 
night. 

How to Preserve Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows. —Peel the Marrows, take away the seeds, 
cut the vegetable into small pieces. To every 
pound of Marrow add half-a-pound of sifted 
loaf sugar, the rind and juice of a Lemon, half- 
an-ounce of grated ginger. Put these into a 
basin and let them stand all night. The next 
day pour the juice into a pan and let it boil 
up, then add the vegetable. Boil all together an 
hour and a half, or until it becomes thick and 
transparent. If put into a mould which will 
not affect the acid, the preserve will look very 
nice when turned out for use. Most vegetables 
may be prepared in the same way. 


Chappuis’ Daylight Reflectors for Counting 
Houses.—09, Fleet Street—[A dvt.] 
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The Art of Grafting & Budding. 

By CHARLES BALTET. 

Illustrated. Price 3s. 6<L 
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London : The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street. 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The process is easy an 1 ) p 
teresting. Ribbons, 
feathers, scarfs, J*?- 
braid, veilR, handkenlu'i-. 
or shawls can easily n 
dyed in a few minutes in* 
pail of water. 
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Twenty-four Colours, v. 
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where, price 64 per bottl;- 
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Garden Requisites. 

POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 4-bust’ 

bag, Is.; 30 bags, 21s. ; truck, 26e. Best Brotni 
Orchid Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d.; 36s, per 
Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. (hi. per sack; 5 for : yj 
per ton. Sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, b ^ 
per bushel, 14s. per half ton, 26s. per ton. Yellow 
Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, lOd. per bushel iu 
BACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly effeetjw- 
Cloth, 8d .per lb.; paper, 7d. Goods free to rail. *’ n 
for Price List. „ _ 

W. HERBERT & CO., Chief Stores, Broad St Meat 
Broad St., City (opposite Metropolitan Railway Statw 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris 
Scillas, Snowdrops, and other Flower 
Roots, from Holland. 


The Saturday Review describes The GARDEN as n 
valuable anu elegant weekly.” 


J. Cheal & Sons, MR- J - G STEVENS wil1 SELE b y THE GARDEN 

* -ItL AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 33, King Street, 1 1 


Loiufield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, &C. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

A3 advertised in GARDENING of October lath, 1879. 
Priced and Descriptive Catalogues, free by post. 

"YTENUS FLY-TRAP (Diomea musci- 

t pula), well established plants in small pots, with 
■1 C traps. 12s. per dozen. 

Corydalis Kolpakowskyana, new, ISs. per dozen. 

,, Ledebouriana, new, ir.s. per dozen. 

GalANTHUS PLlcATI’S, the earliest-flowering Snowdrop, 
from the Caucasus, 100 strong bulbs, as. 
Gnaphalil m Leontupodium (Leontopodinm alpinum), 
Edelweiss, strong home-grown plants, 10s. per 
dozen. 

fiRlFFTSLl Bi.tMEN A via, strong bulbs, 12s. per dozen. 
Lilium DAH' kktm, scaice, 9s. per dozen. 

.. TENCIFoLIUM, Cs. per dozen. 

Myo^otis dissitiplora, true, 15s. per 100. 

Ti lipa Greigi, splendid, 12s. per dozen. 

,, iliensis. new, tie. per dozen. 

„ kolpakowskyana, new, 12s. per dozen. 

,, TRIP11YLLA, new, 7s. 6d. per dozen. 

All free to London. 

Fbedricfi Adolph Haage, Jun., Erfurt, Germany. 
Orders may also be transmitted through Watson & 
s ULL, Forwarding Agents, 90. Lower Thames St., E.C. 

Roses, Climbers, & Florists’ Flowers. 
rPHOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in 

l announcing the issue of above CATALOGUE, con¬ 
taining Lists of the flnest Roses in cultivation; a good 
assortment of (’limbers, also Florists’ Flowers, adapted 
for autumn planting, including Bonier Carnations and 
Picotees, Daisies’, Pansies, Show, Fancy, and Bedding 
Pieonies, Phloxes, Pinks, Sweet Violets, Violas, Ac., &c. 
Post free on application. 

Halo Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 

Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

T AWING A CO. forward under favourable 

J conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 
ground. Carriage and package free to any railway station 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full parti¬ 
culars gratis and post free to applicants, as well as Lists 
of a very extensive and carefully grown GENERAL. 
NI'RSERF STOCK. 

Ewing & Co. The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich. 

Roses, &c. 

W M. RUMSEY’S Priced Descriptive 

Catalogue is now ready, and will be forwarded 
free on application. It contains selections of the best 
Roses for show or garden ornamentation; also, Fruit 
Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs for town or country 
planting.—Joy ning’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 

TAUTCH BULBsTbEGONIAsTrOSES; 

and FRUIT TREES —JOHN LAING & CO.’S 
CATALOGUES are now ready Post free upon applica¬ 
tion. Inspection of this unrivalled stock is invited.— 
Stanatead Park^Nursery, Forest Hill, &E._ 

D WARF ROSES.—Twelve Roses on 

own roots and twelve on Manetti Stock, all lead¬ 
ing varieties, true to name, and good plants, for 10s.; 
lOo Spring Bedding and Border Plants for 2s. 6d.—Pack- 
mg free for cash from 3. Burton, Florist, Loughborough. 

TAICKSONS & CO., Nurserymen, &c., 

Xs 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 
out their beautiful uewSaxifraga Wallaeei, which Btands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
plant has ohtnined flrst-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent introduction; Is. Od. each, three for 
3a ttd., six for 6e., all free by post. 

H ardy garden spring 

FLOWERS.—Now is the time to plant for Early 
Spring Blooming.-Auricula, alpiue, 3s. per dozen; 
Myosotis dissitiflora, 2s. per dozen ; White and Lilac 
Primroses, Is. Gd. per dozen ; Violet Belle de Chateuay, 
the flnest double white Violet, 6s. per dozen ; Victoria 
Regina, the flnest blue Violet, 4s. per dozen; strong 
•dooming plants. Other Spring-flowering Plants equally 
' heai). Spiraea palmata. the red variety, lOd. each, 9s. 
per dozen; Spiraea fllipendula, fine clumps for forcing, 
is each, 10s. per dozen. See Catalogue, post free to ary 
a ldress.—J ohn Moore, Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
wentworth House, Market Place, Warwick. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

VOR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery 
Sale, near Manchester. 

Aquaria. 

T> KENNEDY, 19, Devonshire Street, 

Queen Square, W.C., supplies Aquariums, cold 
water Gold Fish, Plants, and every requisite. Town and 
country orders punctuaUy attended to. Fontederia 
as illustrated iu Gardening. Other Aquatic 
and Bog Plants. 


Covent Garden, W.C , every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday during November, at Half-past Twelve o’clock 
precisely each day, consignments of Dutch Bulbs arriving 
weekly from well-known farms in Holland, in large and 
small lots to suit all buyers. 

On view the morning ’of Sale and Catalogues had. 

J C. STEVENS’S HORTICULTURAL, 

* / . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, Loudon. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 

C AUTION.—SUTTON’S MAGNUM 

BON CM (Disease-resisting) POTATO.—Sutton & 
Sons recommend all who desire to secure true seed 
tubers of the above celebrated Potato to apply direct to 
them. Messrs. Sutton feel compelled to issue this cau¬ 
tion, as last season spurious varieties were sold as 
Magnum Bonum, which caused great disappointment 
and loss. This remarkable disease-resisting Potato was 
first introduced by Sutton A Sons, The Queen’s Seeds¬ 
men, Reading, Berks, to whom all communications should 
be addressed. 

/^ARCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
chained. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up —ALFRED GRANT & Co. 
Steam Works, 39J, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 

G ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, 

and all requisites ; best quality ; cheapest prices. 
Watson &SCULL, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 

IMMEL’S NEW TRANSPARENT 

i COAL TAR SOAP, combining the purifying action 
of tar with the emollient qualities of transparent soap. 
Price Gd. per cake. Sold by all the trade, and manufac¬ 
tured only by E. Rimmkl, Perfumer to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales ; 9G, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Cornhill, London ; 70, King’s Road, Brighton. 

A S SI MILE AS" A B C. —Instanta- 

ne< us copies of letters, Ac., taken by the newly- 
invented U :\ i >GKAPH. Complete Ks. (instructions 
pi st free' I . TANN, 75, Cham cry Lane, and ; 08, High 
HoIIhuu, W.i . N B .—Samples if Tann’scelobrateu paper 
c dlans sent for Gd. 

A LPINE Flowers for English Gardens 

is illustrated with many beautiful engravings 
which fully explain the formation of rock gardens in a 
natural, picturesque, and simple manner. Price 7s.^£d. 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, and through all 
booksellers. 

H ARDY FLOWERS explains the Cul- 

ture and Propagation of all the finer hardy 
flowers hardy in our climate, with short descriptions, 
alphabetically arranged, and carefully-made selections 
of the plants for various purposes. Price 4s. 6d.— 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, and through all 
booksellers. 

The Orchardist. 

THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON FRUITS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A correspondent says :—“ I like your 4 Orchardist ’ 
much better than any other English book on the subject. 
Yours contains three times the matter at one-third the 
price.” Another says " Everybody here in this Apple 
district quotes you always as the ’ Oracle on Fruits,’ and 
refers to your invaluable and well-thumbed 4 Orchardist ’ 
with proud confidence. We all, especially the Clergy, beg 


Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

Bletia hyacinth in a. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
IUustrations 


Acronycta psi GrapeB, classification of 

Areca Alien? Grasses, variegated 
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Flower pot, improved Trees, orchard, dry at root 

Fuchsia dependens Trees, planting forest 
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Gardens, destruction of Weeds on Lawns 

Geonoma Seemanni 

The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week 
6d.; Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d — Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

T HE COLOURED PLATES appearing 

every week in The Garden represent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, both 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the country. 
The Garden is also illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and the bound Volumes comprise the greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected in 
| one periodical. 



the favour of your determining for us the right names of the 
Apples despatched to you. . . . Eagerly shall we all 
be on the look-out for your obliging reply, snapping at it 
with as much interest os we always do at any articles or 
notices in The Garden, whenever is appended at the 
foot the name of J. Scott. ” 

The above are samples of letters which are constantly 
being sent to the author. 

3s. 6d. free by post. 

From the Author, or from The Garden Office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 
By C. W. QUIN. 

Price 2 s. 0 d . 

A LL familiar with a garden know that 

one of the chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge aud continued attention in this way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of “ Garden 
Receipts.” Great pains have been taken to make the 
collection in every way as complete as possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is justified by 
the fact that one remedy easily applied in a given dis¬ 
trict may lie too expensive in another; and by the extreme 
difficulty of gett ing rid of many of the pests alluded to in 
these pages. The glossary of the materials used is made 
a special feature, and is as complete as possible. Although 
the arrangement of both the receipts and glossary is 
alphabetical, a copious index has been added to facilitate 
reference. It is the most useful book for the garden that 
lias been published for some time, being convenient in 
size, easy of reference, and full of information brought 
down to recent times. Every one practically interested in 
horticulture should have it, if only for the sake of saving 
time in asking questions and in making references. 

London: THE Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Co vent Garden, Louden, W.C. 

Cottage Gardening. 

33 “ST 33_ HOBDAY. 

Price Is. Gd. 

I N this book it is sought to give concise 

instructions as to the best modes of cultivating the 
various products sought for in the smaller class of gar¬ 
dens. The enjoyment to be derived from a garden by no 
means depends on its size. Many persons find more 
pleasure in cultivating with their own hands a small 
garden than can possibly De enjoyed by those who leavo 
their gardens to others. A garden need not be large to 
alford a great variety of edible products; and, as for 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saying of the 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, long the manager of the Timex 
newspaper, that “ the best displays of ‘ bedding out’ iu 
large places did not equal in beauty the simple flowers iu 
a cottage garden.” The writer lias endeavoured to 
develop still further this purer tasto in the cottage 

g arden ; tv select among fruits and vegetables the very 
est and most productive kinds only; and, generally, to 
bring the information on all the subjects of vvluch the 
book treats down to the time of issue. 

London: The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Coveut Garden, London, W.C. 


JL 1. for Exhibition,” by Porter, the champion 
grower and com]>etitor. This treatise can now be had at 
the offiec of The Garden, 37, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C., or through the booksellers. Price 2s. 6d. 
per copy. 
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The Gold Medal Prize Greenhouse. 

With Curved Roof in Metal and Wood Combined. 


NEW GIANT 

DOUBLE PRIMROSE 

“ Cloth of Gold.” 


This inexpensive little structure, unsurpassed for 
strength, LiuiiTNEss, and elkgance,. is made by F., L., 
A Co. (Limited), and effectively heated with Hot Water by 
means of a most approved apparatus at a very moderate 
cost. No Bent Glass used. 


Fletcher, Lowndes, & Co. (Ld.), 


13a, Great George St., Westminster. 


SUBURBAN GREENHOUSES 
HEATED 

On a WELL RECOGNISED SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE. 

No Stove or External Opening 

Sufe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37,6 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

The Manager, The Patent Tube Company, 406, Euston 
Road, N.W. _ 

H MOUNT, Greenhouse Builder.— 

• Portable Greenhouses, 4 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft., £6 ; 
ditto, 6 ft. by 12 ft., £12 10s ; Span Roof, 7 ft, by 12 ft.. 
£15.—Glebe Nursery, Turnliam Green. 

By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.— G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 69, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd., East Brixtnn 

“WATSON’S NEW "GUINEA SUS- 

V ▼ PENSION BOILER, “ THE AMATEUR," war¬ 
ranted to work well. Price net 21s. To heat piping for 
a house 30 ft. long. Pipes and Fittings supplied at cur¬ 
rent prices.—Apply, enclosing one stamp, for ITospectus 
to J. Watson, The Nurseries, Ft. Alban's, Inventor and 
Patentee. 

P ETROLEUM LAMP STOVES, Manu- 

factured by Wm. Richmond, Eastgate St., Chester, 
suitable for Small Greenhouses, Damp Rooms, Ac. Price 
188. each, with vapourislng-p an on the top 21s. each. 

^ Small Greenhouses. 


p ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut 

VT Fibre Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 2us., truck 
(loose), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Feat—6s. 6d. per sack, 
6 sacks 25s., 12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous 
Teat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
ton ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per 
bushel, 15s. half-ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Feat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. 
per bushel. Sphagnum Moss—8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, 
Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, 
Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. GoodB free 
to rail.—H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle Street, EndeU Street, 
Long Acre, W.C. 

ALL GARDEN REQUISITES! 

OTICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

kJ CORIT and every Garden Requisite. 

BLACKITH Sc CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade 


We offer for the first time a magnificent variety of 
Double Primrose, with rich lemon-coloured dowers 
(exactly the colour of the wild Primrose), of immense 
size and substance,and produced in the utmost abundant . 

We exhibited a large basket of this beautiful spring 
plant at the Royal Horticultural Society's Show on May 
27, when some of the flowers measured nearly 2 in. in 
diameter. It 1 b far in advance of any other variety of 
hardy Primrose. 

The Daily Telegraph sayB “ A basket of hardy Prim¬ 
roses, pure and bright in colour, called ‘Cloth of Gold,* 
exhibited by Messrs Carter A Co., Is well worth the 
visitor's attention." 

The Journal of Horticulture says:—“A basket of a 
fine double pale yellow Primrose, ‘ Cloth of Gold,’ with 
flowers nearly 2 in. in diameter, was exhibited by Messrs 
Carter A Co." 

Price Is. 6d. each (post free Is 9d); 
15s. per doz.; 90s. per lOO. 


CLAY’S FERTILIZER 


OR 

ZPZLAlZESTT food, 

FOR 

Conservatory, Kitchen Garden, and Farm. 

The BEST ARTIFICIAL MANURE, 
and the only one largely used by growers for Covent 
Garden Market. 

2-lb. packet, 1/-; J-cwt., 7/0; J-cwt., 12/6; l-cwt.,20/- 
Full particulars and testimonials on application. 


CARTERS’ 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOTWATER APPARATUS, 

Comprising Wrought Iron 
Boiler, Pipes, Cistern, and all 
necessary connections and 
fittings complete and ready 
for fixing. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PBIOES. 

No. O.—Apparatus, with 24 ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £3 3s. 

No. 1.—Apparatus, with 36ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £3 15a. 
No. 2.—Apparatus, with 72 ft 
of 2-in. piping (or 36 ft. of 
4-in ), £5 5b. 


A merican blight on apple 

TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 

TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and I‘reserving the Com¬ 
plexion from eold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, Gd. and Is. 
ROUSE Sc CO . Makers, *12, Wigmore 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


New Illustrated Price List on 
application to 

SAMUEL DIPL0CK, 

107, Upper Thames St., 


for One Year , commencing 


VjVJ , i.vxtvn.cu-0, i.*: 

Street, London. 


LONDON, E.C. 


ECONOMIC 

No. 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. t JjL 


for which I enclose 


We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
these Apparatuses ; 
being of tne simplest 
form they cannot get 
out of order. Will 
burn through the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


No. 2, ditto, with 24 j 
feet 4-inch piping, Jm 
£ 4 12s. 0d. (' 

For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free 071 application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


DICK RADCLYTFE & CO., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants and Horticultural Decorators, 

128-9, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 

Amateurs’ Collections of Bulbs, 5s., 10s. 6d. 

State if for indoor or outdoor use.—Cash with order only. 

Greenhouse Stoves from 3s. Gd. each. 

Eveiw one possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower roots. Greenhouses, Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferns, Gard'n 
Requisites Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window 
Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticul¬ 
tural Requisite. Gratis and post free. 


GREENHOUSE-8 ft. by 4 it. C in. 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 


All Letters concerning Subscription) to be addressed 
to—“The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
37, Southampton Street, Straad, London, W.C.” 


Floor and Stage Complete, 
£13 Os. Od. 


Printed and Published l 

Googl 


for the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 37, Southampton Street 8trand London W C 
y (Machined by Brooks & Ford.) 
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LAKE SCENERY IN THE SOUTH 
OF IRELAND. 

^Our illustration represents a lake in 
Queenstown, surrounded by what are gene¬ 
rally known as half-hardy sub-tropical 
plants, but which, if planted in some of 
the warmest counties in the south of Eng- 


grown equally well as in their native habi¬ 
tats, clumps or roots of them having ex¬ 
tended from 15 ft to 20 ft. in circumfer¬ 
ence, from each of which spring over 400 
canes, that reach a height of 25 ft Other 
kinds of Bamboos have also recently been 
added, which, judging from their growth. 


inundated with sea-water for several days 
without receiving any apparent injury ; the 
land in which they are growing has, in fact, 
been reclaimed from the sea, and consists 
of stiff mud or “ slob,” with a slight ad¬ 
mixture of sea-shell. Of the consistency 
of such soil some idea may be formed when 







GARDEN VEGETATION IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


land, and in a sheltered position, would sur¬ 
vive any ordinary winter in the open air. 
Foremost amongst the plants shown in our 
engraving stand the hardier kinds of Bam¬ 
boos (Arundinaria falcata or Bambusa gra¬ 
cilis), which were planted out about twenty- 


five years ago, 

Digitized b) 


, and^which seem to 

Google 


to have 


are likely to thrive equally as well as those 
just named. Among these may be named 
Bambusa viridi-glaucescens, B. nigra, B. 
aurea vera, B. Simoni, B. mitis vera, and 
B. violascens. These Bamboos grow on 
small islets in low-lying ground several feet 
below the tide, and were, on one occasion, 


it is said that the same kind of material is 
made into inferior kinds of bricks. Thus 
situated the Bamboos have both flowered 
and ripened seeds, from which numbers of 
seedlings have sprung up. The seeds re¬ 
semble those of the common black Oat, 
but, unlike them, take a long time to ger- 
Original from 
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minate, some two months elapsing before 
they come through the soil, even in a tem¬ 
perature of' 70°. Growing amongst the 
Bamboos, and shaded by their drooping 
canes, are specimens of the Tree Fern 
(Dicksonia antarctica), which seem quite at 
home in this part of Ireland. Around the 
margins of the Bamboo islets are planted 
several kinds of Ferns, such as Woodwardia 
radicans, Balantium Culcita, Osmunda re¬ 
galia, and others; also the variegated forms 
of New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax 
variegatum), P. Colensoi, P. Veitchi, Tri- 
toma Uvaria, Irises of various sorts, and the 
blue African Lily (Agapanthus). These all 
lend a charm to the place, and, associated 
with the beautiful little aquatic, Aponogeton 
distachyon, have a pretty appearance. The 
last, which is perfectly hardy, flowers con¬ 
tinually. Near the edge of the pond, but 
growing in the water, are numbers of the 
Calla mthiopica or Trumpet Lily, which is 
quite hardy here; many plants of it throw 
up from fifty to sixty flowers, which, when 
backed up by graceful green Bamboos, have 
a striking appearance. Growing around 
and near the pond in question, are hun¬ 
dreds of fine clumps of New Zealand Flax, 
which, like the Bamboos, are fond of a 
stiff, moist soil Indeed, it may be said to 
be half an aquatic, many of the finest 
plants of it having their roots and bases 
under water. Plants of Pampas Grass as¬ 
sociate well with this Flax, and numbers of 
them produce flower-stems 15 ft. in height 
Growing luxuriantly in this damp spot too, 
we notice Arundo Donax, and its variegated 
form, A. conspicua, Dracaena australis, 
Dasylirion longifolia, Melianthus major, 
Aralia SiSboldi, and many other interesting 
plants. Amongst trees which thrive well 
here may be named Cryptomeria japonica, 
fine s| eeimens some 50 ft in height, and 
beautifully furnished with branches to the 
very base; Sequoia sempervirens, about 
60 ft in height, with a trunk 8 ft in cir¬ 
cumference; different forms of deciduous 
Cypresses, which thrive remarkably well in 
the wet soil, the roots being under water 
the greater part of the winter. Magnolias 
of the grandiflora type form fine trees 
nearly 20 ft. in height Of Eucalypti we 
noticed several species,' one of which is 
about 60 ft height, and has a trunk 
about 8 ft in. cSbuiiiference; these flower 
every year, but do not ripen seeds, although 
hard seed-vessels are formed. Olives, also, 
succeed here out-of-doors, Olea excelsa 
forming a beautiful glaucous-leaved shrub, 
about 12 ft in height; the Myrtle-leaved 
Olive is also an interesting shrub, with 
small dark green leaves; the old-fashioned 
glahcpus-1 eaved Acacia affinis and Clianthus 
pubideus both grow here in the wildest 
luxuriance, and flower most profusely every 
year, as do also Myrtles, Camellias, Ac. 
Arbutus Unedo forms a wide-spreading 
tree, with branches covering an area of 
140 ft in circumference, and in its season 
quite laden with fruit Palms and Cycads 
grow out-of-doors in the south of Ireland. 
Chamaerops excelsa, which is 10 ft in 
height, and has a stem 3 ft. in circumfer¬ 
ence, has stood out unprotected for years. 
Of Cycas revoluta small plants have stood 
out several years without protection. Bays 
do well here, the common ones making 
beautiful hedges by keeping the base a 


little wide. The Willow-leaved variety 
forms a compact, neat bush, about 20 ft. in 
height This does not fruit so freely as 
the common kind. The old Bottle-brush 
tree (Mdtrosideros) is perfectly hardy, a 
plant of it being about 10 ft. in height, 
and hundreds of other trees and shrubs of, 
an interesting character might be enume¬ 
rated ; but enough has been said to furnish 
some idea of the mildness of the climate 
of this part of Ireland, and the kinds of 
vegetation which thrive in it. There are 
few gardens more instructive than these in 
illustrating the noble effects that may be 
realised by judicious planting of a variety 
of well-chosen subjects. 

Poplars for Hedges.— The Lombardy 
Poplar and Black Italian Poplar are admirably 
fitted as fences in moist soils. Plants one year 
old, which are generally about 4 ft. in height, 
may be had in the nurseries at Id. each, and 
these will form a tolerable hedge the first year. 
If the soil is dug over and manured several 
months previous to planting, strong cuttings 
may be inserted about a foot apart, and these 
will make shoots varying from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in 
height during the first season. At the end of 
the second year, during the month of November, 
the top of the fence should be regularly reduced 
with a hedge-bill to the height of 5 ft. This 
will strengthen the sides of the fence, and con¬ 
sequently inci ease the stability of the stems. A 
very good plan is to tie rods of wood to the 
young trees at 2 ft. or 3 ft. from the ground, un¬ 
til they have become sufficiently strong of them¬ 
selves. When properly attended to, by keeping 
them free from weeds, and trimming them regu¬ 
larly every autumn, these fences become highly 
useful and ornamental, and are at once amongst 
the cheapest and readiest of any that can be 
raised. The hedge should be trimmed up in a 
wedge-like shape. 

Variegated Maple (Acer Negundo albo- 
variegatus).—This handsome tree is pretty gener¬ 
ally known. It may be employed in various 
ways ; grown in bush form on its own roots, or 
grafted close to the ground on a stock of the 
plain-leaved variety, it forms handsome bushy 
specimens which may be used in combinations 
of all kinds. It may also be used to form the 
outside margin of groups which have been al¬ 
ready planted in the ordinary way with varie¬ 
gated or plain-leaved trees or shrubs. Grafted 
as a half-standard at various heights, it can be 
employed in groups planted with regularity, and 
consisting of trees or shrubs arranged in an or¬ 
der graduated according to the stature of each. 
If a rather tall half-standard is required, it 
should be grafted on a stock of Acer caliiornicum. 
A group formed exclusively of this variegated 
Maple, grafted as tall standards and half-stand¬ 
ards, with purple-leaved or deep green-leaved 
shrubs planted among them as underwood, pre¬ 
sents a most splendid effect. Upon the whole, 
we shall not exaggerate in saying that the white- 
variegated Maple is, indeed, one of the most 
valuable subjects for the shrubbery. 

Planting the Oommon Brake under 
Trees. —Those who bring loam into their gar¬ 
dens have sometimes a little trouble in prevent¬ 
ing this vigorous Fern from establishing itself 
and injuring more valued plants. Therefore, a 
few loads of deep sods taken in autumn or win¬ 
ter from any place where the Brake grows freely, 
and placed in the positions where it is desired 
the plant should grow, will effect what is 1 
desired. 

The Erect Lawson’s Cypress.— The 
erect form of the Lawson’s Cypress forms a 
beautiful pyramidal tree of a most pleasing light 
green shade. It is far preferable to the Irish 
Yews, as the lively green looks far more cheer¬ 
ful. It makes an excellent central plant for 
large beds.—J. G. L. 

Ampelopsis Veitchi.— To get the full 
beauty of the fiery autumnal tints which this 
lovely creeper assumes, it should be planted in 
full exposure to sun and air. I have some under 
a glass-covered corridor, but the tints are not so 
rich as those on plants grown on open, exposed 


walls. It is one of those plants that are not im¬ 
proved by coddling under glass. I find the 
slender sprays very useful for decorative pur- 
poses, either in a green state or when changing 
colour. They do extremely well at this time of 
year for table decoration, as on a white doth 
their colours show well under artificial light,—G. 


VEGETABLES. 

SHELTER FOR VEGETABLE CROPS. 
There are so many things in a garden that are 
tender, or only half-hardy, that amateur gar- 
deners, more than any other class, realise the 
terrible meaning of late froets and scathing 
east winds. Our experience shows more than 
ever the advisability of returning to the old 
practise of mixing early and late crops, when¬ 
ever it is practicable, by running rows of Peas 
or other tall-growing vegetables at intervals be¬ 
tween such crops as Potatoes, French Beans, or 
Cauliflowers, &c., instead of confining each to 
quarters by themselves—an arrangement by 
which ground is saved and convenience gained. 
Though we do not as a rule advocate this plan 
of planting when it can be dispensed with, jet 
it is surprising how much even a row of Pea- 
sticks will break the blast, or, better still, a few 
branches of Firs or Laurels. We have noticed 
the advantages of such Blight protectors in 
many instances. The best way to counteract 
the effect of frost on tender plants is, however, 
a matter which requires some consideration. It 
is necessary to have frames, pits, &c. of all 
kinds in good repair. 

Dried Fern is an excellent and cheap covering, 
and should be kept close at hand, and placed 
under cover or built into a stack for use when 
wanted, covering it with tarpulin or thatch, to 
keep it dry. Such protections are suitable for 
frames, or as an extra covering over mats or other 
thin protecting material in the case ofterpre 
weather. Straw litter, dried in the sun and 
3tored loosely, may also be used for the same 
purpose. The haulm of Beans and Peas, too, 
makes excellent protecting material, and can be 
advantageously strewed over dwarf, tender 
plants, in case of hard frost, and removed when 
it abates. 

The stalks of Asparagus also make a good 
covering for seed-beds, dwarf plants, frames, 
&c.; but, like all other materials of a similar 
kind, to be very effectual, they must be used as 
dry as possible ; when cut they should be placed 
erect, but thinly, against a fence or support of 
some sort, and turned a few times until they 
have become thoroughly dry; they will then 
be found to be very light, and should be stored 
iu an erect position in some airy shed or under 
covering. 

Heather affords good protection, and in some 

f laces it is both plentilul and easily obtained, 
t forms an excellent thatch for permanent 
covers, which are very useful for placing over 
cold frames ; and if these have sliding coven 
thatched with Heather, any other protection 
in winter is seldom needed. Broom, too, hone 
of the best and most effectual protecting materi¬ 
als we have : it can be used thinly and just as 
it is cut; it does not harbonr mice ; it permits 
a freer circulation of air to take place about the 
plants than most other protecting materials; 
and it has always a neat and tidy appearance. 
After being used during winter it ia useful in 
spring for shaking in as a shelter amongst seed¬ 
lings and newly transplanted plants. The best 
of the stalks will last two years, and what are 
not available at the end of that time makes ex¬ 
cellent material with which to light fires. 

Furze or Gorse is sometimes used for protect¬ 
ing outdoor plants ; but owing to its unkindly 
character ar regards handling, it cannot be cm’ 
ployed with advantage for ordinary purposes, 
although it is useful where better material cannot 
be readily obtained. A piece or two of it stuck 
in the ground between young plants, so as to 
cover tnem over, forms a gooa protection for 
them, and in this way they may sometimes be 
wintered with comparative safety. 

Rushes and rank Grass cut from the sides of 
watercourses in summer or autumn, and dried 
and stored, also answer for coverings. There is 
one great objection, however, to the use of 
Grass or hay in this way — and that is the quan¬ 
tity of seeds which they contain, and which are 
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sure to be distributed wherever they are em¬ 
ployed. Tree leaves are much used for protect¬ 
ing roots of plants from frost; but, unless they 
are strewn over with some soil or rough litter, 
they get blown about in all directions, and thus 
give the ground an untidy appearance. 

In protecting Parsely, Onions, and other small 
plants required to grow and to be exposed, but 
not frozen, during winter, the protecting mate¬ 
rial employed should not rest upon them ; such 
plants should be planted closely together. 
Erect a light framework or screen over them, so 
that some Pea-stakes can be laid thinly over 
the framework, and this may remain untouched 
throughout the winter without proving in any 
way injurious to the plants. In severe weather, 
some of the above-mentioned materials should be 
strewed over the stakes at night and removed 
in the morning, and their use should be discon - 
tinued when fine weather again sets in. With 
mats as protectors every one is acquainted, 
and of them there should always be a good 
stock. 

Evergreen boughs, Spruce branches, and the 
like, are also too well known to require remark, 
further than to say that, when placed over or 
in front of outdoor plants in winter, the plants, 
if covered up in dry weather, generally escape 
uninjured; and that when laid over litter, leaves, 
&c., they prevent them from being scattered 
about by wind. Cheese-cloths and canvas keep 
out spring frosts, but they soon get rotten and 
useless ; while oil-cloth and tarpulin are better 
adapted for excluding heavy rains than frost. 

Wooden shutters are good appliances for keep¬ 
ing out either frost or rain, especially in the casd 
of frames where no fire heat or other artificial 
warmth can be had. Frost siezes on damp mate : 
rials more than on dry ones ; therefore whatever 
is used fqr protecting plants ought to be of ai 
dry a nature as possible. If mats be used at 
night, when removed in the morning they should 
be laid across a rail or fence to dry, or be spread 
out ip some way so as to effect that end. When 
quite dry, they should be rolled up and placed 
under cover until they are again required for use. 
If haulm, straw, 'or any similar substance be 
employed, shake it out before the sun in the 
morning if the day be .fine, and then place it 
under a shed or wooden shutter to keep it dry 
till it is used again. Never permit strawy mat¬ 
ter to remain long in a heap, especially if damp, 
as fermentation will certainly ensue, and its effi¬ 
ciency will be thereby greatly impaired. 

Never permit such coverings to remain, too 
long over either plants or frames; on the con¬ 
trary, remove them early every fine day, and in 
this way try to get the subjects that have been 
covered up well aired and dried. Unremitting 
attention to this secures hardy plants in spring 
from not having their young growths injured by 
late spring frosts. If snow falls thickly and set¬ 
tles upon the covering, let it remain there as long 
as the weather remains decidedly frosty; but, 
immediately a thaw comes, have the snow care¬ 
fully removed, for, if allowed to remain until it 
melts, the cold water will find its way through 
the covering to the plants, and injure them. If 
the snow continues for more than a few days, 
however, remove it, and, if necessary, increase 
the covering. 

Snow is a good protector of such plants as are 
in the ground; but fluctuations of frost, snow, 
thaw, and sunshine, succeeded by frost again 
sometimes kill them. Straw hurdles, too, are 
extensively employed in many largo gardens for 
covering temporary frames, turf-pits, &c. ; and 
when strongly made they answer the purpose 
admirably, and last a long time. They are easily 
made by procuring two strip of wood, or 
straight "Hazel or Hornbeam stakes, say 6 ft. long, 
across which are nailed or otherwise fastened, 
1 ft. apart, other strips or stakes, 4 ft. long. 
Straight straw is then entwined between the 
cross-pieces, to make a foundation on which to 
fasten other straw, which should be laid 
straightly all over the frame in such a manner as 
to hide the whole and give each side a smooth 
surface. This may thenbe readily fastened to the 
frame by means of a large wooden needle and 
tar-twine. A frame of these dimensions will in 
most cases be found large enough to |>e con¬ 
veniently moved from place to place, and if stored 
away in a dry place when not in use, it will last 
for several years. 


Treloar’s Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square yard.— 
60, Ludgate Hill, E.C. Patterns free by post.— [Advt.J 


How I Grew Vegetable Marrows 
during the Wet Season. —I saved for 
seed last year a very fine fruit—a sport from 
Moore’s Cream Vegetable Marrow—having a 
very few pale green stripes in it, and growing to 
an extraordinary size. The seed was first-rate, 
full, and well harvested. In the spring of this 
year I sowed a number of seeds in separate pots 
and placed them in a greenhouse on a slight 
hotbed. They soon filled the pots with roots 
and grew vigorously. When in the fourth leaf 
I placed them in a cold frame to harden them 
on, planting a few of them on a good soil under 
a south-west wall, putting sticks, and forming a 
trellis to train them to. They soon showed 
bloom, and 1 was surprised to see that at nearly 
every joint a fruit had apparently set; but 
imagine my dismay, after a pouring wet day 
and night, to find every fruit turning yellow, 
and next day dropping off. I was beyond being 
vexed, and felt I would prevent a re-occurrence, 
if possible. In the course of a few days other 
fruits showed themselves, and as soon as they 
blossomed, I noticed they closed up after sunset, 
and if it had been raining during the day the 
wet was enclosed within the bloom. Upon 
watching the flower the next morning, and 
opening it, I found a quantity of rain-water in 
its centre, already turned somewhat black ; so 
I took my finger and thumb, and gently moved 
the flower backwards and forwards until it came 
off. The fruit grew strong and healthy, and 
every fruit showing after it I served in the same 
manner, the result being an abundance of Mar¬ 
rows the whole season. Several friends accepted 
plants from the cold frame, planted them, and 
they grew and blossomed well; but as they left 
them entirely to their own fate they were un¬ 
able to get a single fruit. My experience, there¬ 
fore, is that in a wet season like the last it is 
quite safe, and a surety of a good crop of Mar¬ 
rows, to gently remove the flower the day after 
it has fully blown ; but in a dry season this pre¬ 
caution is unnecessary.— Dianthus. 

Cabbage Grub, or Clubbing.— This 
insect often does great mischief, especially in 
old gardens, where it is far more numerous than 
in new soil. The damage it causes is often a 
serious matter for the gardener, as it destroys 
almost whole crops, and makes very inconve¬ 
nient gaps, especially in summer Cauliflowers. 
When the grubs first attack a crop there is no¬ 
thing to indicate their presence until the plants 
begin to turn an unhealthy colour, then they 
flag in the sun, and in a few days the crop is lost. 
There is no variety of the Cabbage tribe quite 
free from these pests, although the different 
kinds of Winter Kale, as well as Red Cabbage, 
are more seldom affected than Cauliflowers and 
summer Cabbages. There are several means 
employed to lessen their numbers, and to render 
the ground distasteful to them, such as winter 
dressings of salt or lime, or a liberal application 
of wood-ashes ; this all assists more or less to 
reduce their depredations generally, but fails to 
prevent the most objectionable appearance a 
crop presents when there are gaps here and there 
all through it; and in ground that is much in¬ 
fested with the insect, I have found these dres¬ 
sing, which are usually palliative, altogether 
ineffectual. After employing every means that 
I could hear recommended, with partial success, 
it occured to me that there was no chance but 
trying to make each plant unpalatable to the 
grubs. In the spring I procured some newly 
burnt lime, which was laid under cover until it 
became air-slaked. I then took an equal quantity 
of soot and mixed it with the lime. In planting 
the holes were made with the trowel in the usual 
way ; each plant was drooped into its hole, an 
inch or so of soil put over the roots, a good 
watering given, then a moderate handful of the 
soot and lime mixture thrown in each hole, and 
the remaining soil filled in. The ground where 
this was tried was an old garden that swarmed 
with the insects to such an extent that it was 
impossible to get a crop of either summer Cab¬ 
bages or Cauliflowers by any means I had pre¬ 
viously tried ; but in this case I did not lose a 
plant. When the crop was gathered I examined 
the old stalks, and the mixture was there in 
close contact with them, still in sufficient 
quantity to ward off the attacks of the grubs. 
No insect either fully matured, or in the early 
stages of its existance, can bear the presence of 
soot. From that time—a good many years ago 
—until the present, I never put out a single 
plant of any of the Cabbage tribe without its 


being so treated, and we rarely lose a plant 
through the grub, unless owing to a careless 
application of the mixture. If carefully applied 
as described, it is effectual. Where plants are 
put in by the acre it is some additional labour, 
more from the number of times the ground has 
to be gone over in planting than from the mere 
application of the mixture. I have found that 
it takes about a third more time than planting 
in the usual way ; but even so it is much more 
satisfactory than the appearance of broken crops, 
to say nothing of the loss frequently caused by 
their total destruction.—T. B. 

An Earwig Trap. — The accompanying 
woodcut represents an earwig trap sent us by 
Mr. G. Lloyd, Park Glass Works, Birmingham. 
They are made of glass or pottery clay. They 



Fig. 1.—Earwig Trap complete. 


are especially constructed for catching earwigs, 
whose well-known habits are to retire into some 
dark hiding place after their nocturnal depreda¬ 
tions among Daldias, Roses, and other flowers. 
The engraving No. 2 represents the section of 
the outside cone fixed on a stick over the in¬ 
side one, showing the space between the two 
cones, where the insects retire to rest, from 
which place they may easily be taken by lifting 
both glasses together from the stick, inverting 
them, and taking out the inner one ; the insects, 
having fallen to the bottom of the outer cone, 



Fig. 2.—Interior of Earwig Trap. 

may be caught and destroyed according to the 
law of all florists. We have not yet tried these 
traps, but intend to do so the first opportunity 
we have. 

Value of Road Dust. —During summer 
every country resident should secure several 
barrels of road dust. It is worth many times 
its cost as an absorbent. Those who keep 
poultry may secure by its use a valuable ferti¬ 
liser, nearly as strong as guano, with none of its 
disagreeable odour. Place an inch or two of 
road dust in the bottom of a barrel; then, as 
the poultry house is regularly cleaned, deposit a 
layer an inch thick of the cleanings, and so on 
with alternate layers of each till the barrel is 
full. The thinner each layer is, the more per¬ 
fect will be the intermixture of the ingredients. 
If the soil of which the road dust is made is 
clayey, the layers of each may be of equal thick¬ 
ness ; if sandy, tho dust should be at least twice 
as thick as tho layer of droppings. Old barrels 
of any kind may be used for this purpose; 
but if previously soaked with crudo petroleum 
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or coated with gas tar, they will last many 
years. 


FRUIT. 


RENOVATING OLD PEAR TREES. 

It often occurs, that old horizontally-trained 
Pear trees are unfruitful, except at the points of 
the branches, a circumstance mainly attributable 


apart, selecting those that come from the upper 
side of the branch, and nailing them to the wall 
in a vertical position, as shown in fig. 1, which 
represents a tree at the end of twelve months 
from the commencement of the process of reno¬ 
vation. At this time, if any of the trees operated 
on be naturally weak-growing varieties, I would 
advise the main stem to be cut off at o, using a 
sharp saw' for the purpose ; cut in a sloping 
direction, and cap over the cut with a piece of 
thin sheet lead to keep out wet. In the case of 



Fig. 1.—Pear tree one year after commencement of renovation. 


to the branches in the centre becoming covered 
with thick wood spurs. Root-pruning, in the 
case of trees with stems 10 in. and upwards in 
diameter, would for the most part end in failure; 
and if fruitfulness were induced in that way, in 
most cases the produce would be small and worth¬ 
less. To grub up such trees, make fresh borders, 


strong-growing varieties, it is not advisable to 
cut oh' the main stem until the second or third 
year, as the young vertical shoots do not get so 
well ripened or furnished at the bottom with 
spurs as they w’ould if the upper branches be 
left on for a time to take up the superabundant 
sap ; but, when allowed to remain, it is neces- 



and re-plant young ones, would take more time 
and cost more than many can afford ; and, as I 
hope to prove, such a course is unnecessary. It is 
better to renovate the old trees in tho following 
manner :—Let a commencement be made by 
operating on the two lowermost branches, i.e., 
one on each side of the stem. With a small 


sary to keep the summer growths well pinched 
back, in order that they may not unduly rob the 
young upright ones. The subsequent treatment 
consists in keeping the latter nailed up to the 
wall, and, if the main stem be not cut off, in re¬ 
moving the old horizontal branches (as may be 
required) to give the young wood room, taking 



pruning chisel and mallet neatly remove from 
these all the old spurs, being careful not to in¬ 
jure more of the bark than may be necessary. 
Then cut off close to the main stem the next 
tier of branches. If this be done in winter, or 
before the trees start into growth in spring, in 
all probability the two bottom branches will 
throw out a quantity of young shoots, from buds 
that would otherwise have lain dormant. These 
8houldall be rubbed off, except such as stand 1 ft. 


care also to get the wall equally furnished by 
encouraging the weak shoots and checking the 
growth of the strong ones. If all go on well, 
and the wall be not more than 10 ft. or 1*2 ft 
in height, in four or five years at most it will be 
furnished with bearing branches that will pro¬ 
duce good fruit for years, and also have a fine 
appearance. Fig. 2 represents a tree renovated 
in the manner just described. Walls exceeding 
12 ft. in height are more expeditiously covered 


by leaving two sets of horizontal branches, as in 
fig. 3, cutting off the spurs and training up young 

G rowths as described above. In this case it will 
e noticed that the vertical shoots from the up¬ 
per branches have not so much space to cover 
as those from the lower ones. This is necessary 
in order to get an evenly-balanced tree, it being 
a well-known fact that the sau naturally flow s 
to the top. If the original varieties be not satis¬ 
factory, it is easy to bud or graft the vertical 
shoots with better sorts ; and, should more than 
one variety be put on a tree, it is best to work 
the weakest growers in the centre, and the 
strongst towards the points. I find budding the 
best plan to adopt, inasmuch as it can be done 
the first summer after commencing operations, 
by inserting the buds on the lowermost parts 
possible of the upright growths. I have put as 
many as 120 buds on one tree, and have seen 
them make growths a yard long the year after 
budding. In budding Pears, it is best not to re¬ 
move the small portion of wood that is taken 
off with the bud, as many do in Rose budding; 
but, with this exception, there is no.difference 
between the two operations, and anyone who 
can successfuly bud Roses will find no difficulty 
in the case of Pears. Should grafting be decided 
upon, cut away the main stems at a the first 
year, in order that the vertical shoots may the 
sooner become strong enough for the purpose. 
In either case it is necessary to leave more young 
shoots at the first thinning than are required for 
permanent branches, so as to allow for some 
buds or grafts which may not take. I have lately 
seen a long wall of Pear trees, all of which were 
cut down and grafted as just described some 
twelve years ago. Previous to tliat they seldom 
or never bore satisfactory ; but ever since, in 
favourable seasons, they have produced excel¬ 
lent crops of fine fruit. Some of the trees cover 
a space 18 yds. or 20 yds. long by 5 yds. in 
height, and when full of fruit have a fine appear¬ 
ance. H. C. 


STORING FRUIT. 

A cool temperature of 40° to 45°, with as little 
variation as possible, is the chief point. All 
sudden changes must be fought against; they 
induce decomposition. If the temperature of a 
fruit room falls under 40 3 , that of the fruit will 
be considerably less, and much of the water 
left in the air will be condensed on the fruit. 
Especially is this the case during changes from 
frosts to thaws. All such alternate dryings and 
dewings of the fruit tend to hasten its decom¬ 
position, and must be guarded against as much 
as possible. The only sure antidote is a regular 
temperature of about 45°. Cleanliness is essen¬ 
tial. Everything without and within should be 
without spot. Dirt is the fruitful matrix of de¬ 
composition. Convenience is a primary con¬ 
sideration in places that are visited daily. All 
the best fmit should be displayed singly. To 
heap one, two, or three layers on to each other 
is deterioration or ruin to superior fruit. Com¬ 
mon kitchen fruits for immediate consumption 
have often to be heaped together in seasons of 
plenty, but no superior Apples or Pears ex¬ 
pected to keep should ever be so treated. The 
old mode of sweating fruit to improve its quality 
was a practice in direct league with rottenness, 
and is now generally abandoned. Even the 
packing of fruits into jars, in drawers, in paper, 
or other non-conduclors is not to be com¬ 
mended. In suitable storehouses, display the 
fruit in single layers, without squeezing or over¬ 
crowding, and it will keep its full time in the 
best possible condition. Finally, the fruit must 
lie on a flavourless bed ; straw, Hay, Moss, 
paper, wadding even, are better dispensed with. 
There is no bed equal on the whole to clean, 
smooth-planed, white deal, unpainted. Scant¬ 
lings, 2 in. wide, with 1 in. space between them 
are the best. The fruits then rest on the deal, 
and are well-nigh enveloped with the air of the 
room. Glazed earthenware and glass likewise 
make good fruit shelves. Having thus stored 
our fruits in a place of safety, all that is needed 
is a weekly examination. As soon as a speck of 
rottenness appears, out with that fruit; and if 
by any oversight a fruit should go on rotting 
unseen, lift it out with the utmost care, for fear 
of sowing the spores broadcast over others. Be¬ 
yond this care let the fruit alone. The less it 
is handled or moved the better it will keep. 

The following rules for keeping fruit are from 
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the proceedings of the Rqyal Horticultural 
Society :— 

1. As the flavour of fruit is so easily affected 
by heterogeneous odours, it is highly desirable 
that Apple and Pear rooms should be distinct. 

2. The walls and the floor should be annually 
washed with a solution of quicklime. 

3. The room should bo perfectly dry, kept at 
as uniform a temperature as practicable, and be 
well ventilated, but there should not be a 
through draught. 

4. The utmost care should bo taken in 
gathering the fruit, which should be handled 
as little as possible. 

5. For present use, the fruit should be well 
ripened ; but if for long keeping, it is better, 
especially with Pears, that it should not have 
arrived at complete maturity. This point, how¬ 
ever, requires considerable judgment. 

6. No imperfect fruit should be stored with 
that which is sound, and every more or less de¬ 
cayed specimen should be immediately re¬ 
moved. 

7. If placed on shelves, the fruit should not 
lie more than two deep, and no straw should be 
used. 

8. Where especially clear and beautiful speci¬ 
mens are wanted, they may be packed carefully 
in dry bran, or in layers of perfectly dry cot¬ 
ton wool, either in closed boxes or in large gar¬ 
den pots. Scentless sawdust will answer the 
same purpose, but Pine sawdust is apt to com¬ 
municate an unpleasant taste. 

9. With care, early Apples may be kept till 

Christmas ; while many hinds may be preserved 
in perfection to a second year. T. 


Orchards on Grass.— Hundreds of acres 
of Apple orchards may be seen near Maidstone, 
some on Grass and some with bush fruits be¬ 
tween the trees, Gooseberries, Currants, and 
Nuts being the general undercrop. During this 
season, however, many fine plantations have 
been cleared of bushes, and tne land is being 
sown with Grass seeds to be fed off with sheep. 
This is not because the bush fruits failed, but 
because the Apple crop is so much more valu¬ 
able that it is thought the trees should be freed 
from such root robbers. Thus set at liberty the 
surface-roots can revel undisturbed in the Grassy 
sward, and be constantly enriched by top-dress¬ 
ings. Under this treatment finer and cleaner 
samples of Apples are produced, and more money 
is realised without the bush fruits than with 
them. Of course, during the first few years, 
while the standard trees occupy but little space, 
the under fruit succeeds well and helps to pay 
expenses until the trees come into bearing ; but 
the majority of cultivators of established or¬ 
chards are daily becoming more in favour of a 
Grass crop over the roots of Apple trees ; and, 
in addition to feeding sheep and other small 
stock under them, very few crops now repay a 
good rich manuring better than an Apple orchard. 
—J. G. 

Poisoning* from Yewberries.— Chil¬ 
dren are very apt to pick and swallow the at¬ 
tractive berries of the Yew. The practice is a 
most dangerous one, and ought to be carefully 
kept in check, as is shown by the case of a little 
boy on whose body an inquest has been held at 
Oxford. The child, according to the Daily Tele¬ 
graph , had been strolling through a cemetery 
with his friends, and, while playing about, he 
had plucked and eaten “a handful of Yewber¬ 
ries/’ No evil effect was noticeable until next 
morning, when he awoke in convulsions, and 
died before even a doctor could be fetched. The 
poison seems to have attacked the nerve centres, 
ljut in what specific manner it is not easy to say. 
Every poison is a possible remedial mendica- 
ment, and therefore the Yewberry may have 
valuable uses. Like many other vegetable poi¬ 
sons, it does not seem to be made the subject of 
careful experiment, so that no antidote to it is 
known. Yet why should not toxicologists make 
a study of this .and of several other common 
but baneful growths ? Deaths are constantly 
occurring among children who pick and swallow 
these things, and science might do something to 
protect them against the fatal effects of their 
ignorance. 

Mealy Bug* on Vines.— Tills is the worst of all 
pests that attack the Grape Vine, and strong measures 
are required to effectually deal with it. First of all well 
scrub with hot soapy water all the glass and woodwork, 
then limewash the walls, and as soon as the Vines are 
pruned remove all the loose bark ; then well wash them 


with a strong solution of soft soap, taking pains to work 
it into every crevice, and a day or two after paint them 
over with a mixture consisting of 8 oz. of Gishurst Com¬ 
pound to 1 gallon of water, and a wineglasafiu of paraffin 
oil; add clay or cow manure to thicken the mixture and 
cause adhesiveness; afterwards remove the surface soil of 
the border, if inside, and replace it with fresh compost, 
or, if there be no border, thoroughly clean the floor with 
soapsuds.—W. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Luculia grratisaima.— Of all plants for 
the winter decoration of a well-lighted and 
moderately warm greenhouse or conservatory, 
this is certainly one of the best. It is rare to 
see a stock of young plants of this fine sweet- 
scented shrub in nurseries ; though we have seen 
some in Messrs. Osborn’s Nursery at Fulham, 
also at Mr. Williams’ at Holloway. The plant 
likes a good body of fresh open corniest, in 
which its roots luxuriate, spreading in all direc- 
sions ; still, one occasionally meets with nice 
little specimens in tubs, but even these would 
be far better if planted out. A little weak 
manure water is very beneficial to this plant 
whem making its growth, more especially in the 
case of those plants which have their roots con¬ 
fined. If regularly syringed, and a genial tem¬ 
perature maintained, this plant is rarely troubled 
with insect pests ; while any little extra atten¬ 


when they are in active growth; they should 
never be allowed to suffer for want of water from 
the time their tops have appeared above ground 
and have attained considerable size, and all 
through the growing season, when they have a 
good amount of leaf surface, they require plenty 
of water. Another point of equal importance 
in pot culture is that from the time the tops 
have died down in the autumn the soil should 
never be allowed to get too wet or too dry. The 
present, when the tops of almost all are dead, is 
the best time for repotting, in which operation 
disturb the roots as little as possible. Good 
moderately sandy loam, with one-sixth well-rot¬ 
ten manure and leaf mould in equal proportions, 
thoroughly mixed with the soil, will grow them 
well. In potting cover the bulbs with about 4 in. 
of soil, and stand the plants through the winter 
in a house, pit, or framo, from which frost can 
be excluded.—T. 

Sowing* Lobelias.— Those who have not 
the convenience for striking Lobelias in the 
spring, or who prefer to rely upon seedlings, 
should lose no time in sowing the seed. If sown 
now in pans of light soil and placed in a cool 
greenhouse, the seed will germinate freely, and 
the plants will gradually increase in size during 
the dull months of the year. By the middle of 
March they may be planted out in a cold frame, 
there to remain until needed for bedding out or 
any desirable purpose. Plants thus raised are 



A handsome "Winter-flowering Greenhouse plant (Luculia gratissima). 


tion bestowed upon it is amply repaid when its 
flowers make their appearance. We have no 
other plant that rivals it for winter-blooming in 
the conservatory, and it certainly deserves a 
fair trial in cases where choice delicately- 
perfumed flowers arc required. The plant is 
readily propagated by means of cuttings or layers 
inserted in a sandy compost in a genial bottom- 
heat, and when the young plants are fairly esta¬ 
blished, they develop themselves very rapidly. 
The plant does well in a large pot or a tub ; but, 
if it is planted out in a good fresh compost of 
fibrous peat and turfy loam, it develops itself far 
more rapidly and requires no further attention 
than occasional syringings, and a good supply 
of water at its roots. Its great clusters of sweet- 
scented flowers are generally produced in Decem¬ 
ber, and this makes the plant doubly valuable, 
as choice flowers are then generally scarce. The 
plant should be pruned in about tho middle of 
March, and will soon start into growth, especi¬ 
ally if assisted by gentle syringings on warm 
days. Every encouragement should be given to 
induce it to make its growth early and quickly 
so that the young wood may get thoroughly well 
ripened in the autumn, as this conduces to large 
clusters, and a far finer crop of flowers. A warm 
sunny position should be selected for the plant, 
and the compost should be placed on a well- 
drained bottom.—B. 

A few Hints on Lilies. —These should 
never be potted or have their roots disturbed 


invariably much more robust than those raised 
in heat and forced along at a sharp pace during 
the early season of the year. Having a long 
season to make their growth in, they form a 
great body of fibre, which proves of immense 
service to them when planted out in the open 
ground. One plant thus grown is generally 
equal to three spring-sown seedlings. The 
Lobelia is one of the most beautiful as well as 
one of the most easily managed of summer 
flowering plants, and may be had in perfection 
by anyone having a greenhouse if treated in tho 
manner here recommended.—J. Cornhill. 

Fuchsia boliviana. — When looking 
through the large collection of Fuchsias at 
Swanley the other day, I was much impressed 
with the fine appearance of this species. It 
has large handsome foliage, and is of a very 
vigorous, but at the same time compact, branch¬ 
ing habit, producing an abundance of richly- 
coloured flowers, some 3 in. in length. It is a 
highly ornamental and very distinct kind, well 
worth the attention of lovers of this family of 
flowering plants. Large specimens of it would 
undoubtedly prove very effective for conserva¬ 
tory decoration.—J. C. f Byfleet. 

The Forget-me-not for Winter.— This 
is very much appreciated during the dark days 
of winter, and it can be had by any one possess¬ 
ing an ordinary greenhouse. To get up a stock 
of plants it is only necessary to pull the requi¬ 
site number of pieces off old plants, and insert 
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them in ordinary soil on a shady border about 
the beginning of August. Seeds sown about 
the end of June will famish plants equally suit¬ 
able. Cuttings strike root without any par¬ 
ticular care, and if put in at the time and in 
the'manner indicated, will become plants ready 
for potting off about the beginning of October. 
We use 4^-in. and 5-in. pots, and in potting 
take any potting soil handy. When lifted with 
good balls, they never know that they have been 
moved. After they have stood in the shade for 
a day or two, we place them in an ordinary 
frame on a dry site, and here they are treated to 
all the air they can get in all weather, lights 
only being used for the purpose of keeping off 
heavy rains. As they root rapidly the pots soon 
fill with them, and care is taken to prevent them 
flagging from want of water ; otherwise they are 
kept as dry as possible, and this tends to make 
them free-flowering. In ordinary mild winters 
they will bloom in the frames, and in any case 
are sure to do so very early in spring. To have 
Forget-me-nots all winter is, however, the 
easiest task imaginable, and all that is wanted 
in the way of forcing is to bring in a few pots 
at a time into any house kept at greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, when they will throw up their trusses 
in a week or two, and continue blooming for a 
long time.—“ The Gardener.” 

To Preserve Geraniums, &c. f in 
Winter. —A good pit can be made with sods of 
turf, or flags as they are sometimes called. The 
walls should be at least 9 in. thick—if 12 in. so 
much the better. It must be 1 ft. deep in front, 
and 18 in. or more at the back. In such a pit I 
have kept Geraniums through an average winter. 
They were not in pots, but, having made my pit, 
I put about 6 in. of nice light earth in the bottom 
of it, and in this struck my cuttings, putting 
. them in about 5 in. apart. They were not dis¬ 
turbed until planting time came. For covering 
I had oiled calico stretched upon a frame 1 ft. 
larger every way than my pit, so as to over-lap 
it well, and above this a hurdle thatched witn 
straw. I mean to use one again, but shall sub¬ 
stitute glass for the oiled calico, as I shall thus 
avoid several inconveniences attending the use 
of calico. In case of sharp frost, both glass and 
straw cover must be kept on until a thaw has 
fairly set in, and the plants, if frozen, must be 
kept in the dark until thawed. Give plenty of 
air.on all possible occasions, damp being the 
worst enemy. It is best to have the straw frame 
hinged at the back to posts, or, better still, to 
have the back of the pit against a wall to which 
the hurdle may be hinged, and raised with safety 
by means of a small pulley block. Of course 
drainage must be perfect, and no water given 
unless absolutely necessary until the plants begin 
to grow in spring.— Derby Dilly. 

Hyacinths in Pots. —These may be 
potted from September to Christmas to Becure a 
succession of bloom. October is, perhaps, gene¬ 
rally the best time for potting. If new pots be 
used they should be soaked in water before plac¬ 
ing the soil in them ; 5-in. and 6-in. pots are the 
sizes ordinarily used. In potting, one-third of 
the bulb should be left above the surface of the 
soil, and the pots should be placed on the level 
ground out-of-doors, having previously taken 
precautions to prevent the ingress of worms 
through the holes at the bottom of the pots. 
Cover the crown of each bulb with a small pot, 
and the whole with 6 in. of cinder ashes, coarse 
sand, or any porous material, leaving them so 
covered for at least a month, then removing them 
at intervals, as required, to a cool frame or forc¬ 
ing house. As the leaves expand, place the pots 
close to the glass ; give plenty of air and water, 
and protect from frost.—W. P. 

Fuchsias and Petunias.— Fuchsias that have 
done flowering should now be kept moderately dry and 
placed in a cool house, from which frost is excluded, 
until February, when they should be pruned and started 
in a very gentle heat. Petunias are best cut in a little 
at once and kept growing gently in an intermediate tem¬ 
perature ; they will then supply plenty of cuttings for 
spring propagation, which will Btrike readily and make 
fine plants for summer decoration; the old plants may 
then be discarded.—GK 

Tuberose Culture.— In growing Tuberoses I find 
that they succeed best in a compost consisting of three 
parts turfy loam and one of sharp sand or road grit, 
leaf-soil, and charcoal. I commence potting in the be¬ 
ginning of February, and keep on in succession until the 
end of March. T rub off the young tubers or offshoots, 
and pot firmly, the strongest singly and the smaller 
tubers three in a 6-in. pot. I then plunge them in Cocoa- 
nut fibre on a gentle hotbed, and give them plenty of air 
and but little water until they start into growth. I find 
them to dislike hard forcing. After they have thrown 
up flower-spikes they are removed to the Vineries and 


Peach house and trained to the back wall. Under this 
treatment we get a continuous Bupply of flowers from the 
end of May till December, each flower-spike producing 
on an average fifteen flowers. We use them largely for 
button-hole bouquets, for which they are indispensable. 
—J. C. _ 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 24.— Putting Ashleaf Kidney 
Potatoes in pots for planting m frames. Plant¬ 
ing out the last batch of Coleworts, and stirring 
the soil amongst those previously planted. 

Nov.-25.— Potting herbaceous Calceolarias, 
and fumigating Cyclamens to kill green fly. 
Cutting down Jerusalem Artichoke stems and 
clearing them away, and covering up a portion 
of the roots with long litter to keep the frost 
from them. Adding to late Celery a little more 
earth whilst the soil is dry and in workable con¬ 
dition. 

Nov. 20. —Sowing a three-light frame with 
Radishes. Potting a quantity of Echeverias, 
and filling a number of boxes with them. Cover¬ 
ing up Endive and Lettuce to blanch. Getting 
all Peach and Nectarine trees unnailed. Finish¬ 
ing tying Raspberry canes, and giving a good 
coat of well-rotted manure between the rows. 

Nov^ 2*7. —Clearing out decayed vegetables 
and deaa leaves amongst growing crops. 

Nov. 28. —Getting a few more Cinerarias 
and Primulas into a warm house to bring them 
forward. Giving second early Vinery a top¬ 
dressing inside, and afterwards a good watering. 
Looking over Cauliflowers, turning down leaves 
where required, and removing those that are 
most forward to an open shed. 

Nov. 20. —Looking over fruit room, and 
clearing away fruits that are beginning to rot. 
—W. P., Dorset. 

f|Indoor Plants. 

Ooleuses and Altemantheras.— 
Coleuses that are required for growing in pots 
or for bedding purposes will now need to be kept 
in a moderate heat. If there be a deficiency of 
room in the house or pit where such subjects are 
to be wintered, cuttings may be taken from any 
large plants that exist, which will soon strike, 
if covered with bell-glasses, in a genial tempera¬ 
ture ; the old plants may then be thrown 
away. Altemantheras that have been struck 
from cuttings, or plants that have been taken 
up from the flower garden and potted, 
should be kept in a growing temperature of 
from 50° to 55° in the night, and supplied 
with water as required. If maintained in a 
healthy state through the winter, they will 
furnish an abundance of cuttings in the spring. 

Vallotas. —These easily-grown handsome, 
flowering bulbs should, during the next three 
months, be kept somewhat drier at the roots; 
yet, as they are an evergreen species, the soil 
must not be allowed to become completely dried 
up, or the leaves will flag, which will have the 
effect of causing them to turn yellow, and fall 
off before their time, which would not only pre¬ 
vent their fully blooming the ensuiug summer, 
but would also considerably reduce the strength 
and size of the bulbs. This is one of the best 
subiects for those who require plants in flower 
to decorate sitting-rooms. A 9-in. pot will hold 
four or five full-sized bulbs of Vallota that will 
continue in bloom for a month. It is easily 
grown and readily propagated, increasing quickly 
through the production of numerous offsets, 
which are formed every year at the base of the 
old bulbs. These, when about the size of large 
Peas, will have made two small leaves each, and 
a small root or two. They should be placed, 
eight or ten together, in 6-in. pots, well drained, 
in ordinary sandy loam, in which they may re¬ 
main for a year or eighteen months. like the 
flowering bulbs, they must not receive so much 
water during the winter as in the growing 
season. 

Violets. —If a few of these that have been 
prepared during the summer be now lifted with 
balls of earth so as to disturb their roots but 
slightly, and transferred to 6-in. or 7-in. pots, 
they also should be accommodated in a frame, 
from which, if required, they can be removed to 
the greenhouse, or a dwelling-room where their 
fragrance will be appreciated. In all cases with 
plants of the above description that at this sea¬ 


son are kept in frames, it is essential that they 
have abundance of air by removing the lights 
for a few hours on fine days, and tilting them 
when it is wet; if this precaution be not taken 
they will become drawn ; aphides also increase 
much faster where there is an insufficiency of air 
admitted ; dip or fumigate as soon as the pre¬ 
sence of this pest is discovered. 

Roses. 

Climbing Roses.— Where climbing Rotes 
are to be planted in greenhouses the present ia 
a good time for planting them ; but, desirable 
as it is to have Roses where they can be trained 
on the roof, to pillars, or in other positions 
in ordinary houses, especially where there is no 
structure that can be devoted to them alone, 
it is nevertheless well to consider the matter so 
far as regards the absolute requirements of the 
Roses before introducing them. There are few, 
if any, plants that are more subject to the two 
greatest of gardening pests, aphides and red 
spider, than Roses. If these be allowed for 
only a short time to have possession of them, 
they will injure the flowers and disfigure the 
foliage to such an extent as to make the plants 
more an eyesore than an ornament, to say 
nothing of their communicating the insects to 
everything in the house grown under them on 
which they will live. For this reason it be¬ 
comes a necessity all through the growing season 
to have recourse almost daily to a copious appli- 
catiop of water, with either the garden engine 
or syringe. In their case no mere sprinkling 
will be found of much use ; therefore, however 
desirable it may be to have Roses grown in this 
way, their presence on the roof of an ordinary 
conservatory is not advisable where the body of 
the house is required to be kept gay by the 
continuous introduction of flowering plants, 
rendering the use of the water impossible with¬ 
out the manifest damage and disfigurement of 
the flowers standing under them. Insufficient 
forethought in this matter usually ends in dis¬ 
appointment. When they can be trained on the 
glass end of such structures, where the frequent 
applications of water will not fall directly upon 
anything of consequence below them, there with 
advantage they may be grown. Their close 
proximity to the light in a position of this sort 
will be another point in their favour. 

Border for Roses. —To ensure Rosea 
lasting for any considerable time, the bed or 
border in which they are grown should contain 
sufficient soil to support them. Although a 
good deal of assistance may be given to die 
roots by the application of liquid manure, the 
annual removal of a few inches of the surface 
soil, and the replacement of it with new mate¬ 
rial, still these will not compensate for too 
limited an amount of space wherein the roots 
can extend. One of the first matters to be 
thought of is 'sufficient drainage. This should 
consist of several inches of material, such as 
brick rubbish broken fine enough, clean gravel 
or burnt clay ballast, and in addition to this 
there should be an outlet drain from the bottom; 
over this put thin turf sods with the Grass side 
downwards. These allow all the superabundant 
moisture to pass from the soil, and more effec¬ 
tually prevent the earth from washing into the 
drainage than any partially decomposed vege¬ 
table matter will do. Over them place the 
soil, which should consist of good strong loam, 
like that in which Roses out-of-doors are found 
to thrive the best; to this should be added as 
much rotten manure as will make the whole 
a moderately rich bed for the roots to feed 
upon aa soon as they begin to extend, but as 
the bed is of a somewhat permanent character, 
a couple of small spadesful of b in. bones to 
each wheel-barrowful of soil will do an advan¬ 
tage. 

Selection of Roses.— Marshal Kiel is a 
general favourite, producing as it does, under 
iavourable conditions, large crops of handsome 
flowers ; yet it is not the best Rose for small 
houses. It is an extraordinary vigorous grower, 
and, unless 1 skilfully managed by a yearly re¬ 
duction of considerable portions of the wood, to 
be replaced by strong new shoots, it becomes 
a thicicet of small, comparatively weak spray, 
the greater portion of which docs not flower. It 
also appears in many places to be somewhat 
short-lived, cankering off at the base, or going 
wrong in other ways, whether grown on its own 
roots or worked on the usual stocks. Any of 
the freest growing Tea kinds that are found to 
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arc, in my opinion, second to no vegetable to be 
obtained in the same season ; they cost nothing 
to grow, and take up ground which is at 
the time useless for anything else. Before 
starting our portable greenhouses the garden 
existed, and this was as much as could be said for 
it, as the conditions altogether were unfavour¬ 
able. Except in the hottest weather, the smoke 
and dirt were, and are, so great, that young ten¬ 
der plants have no hope of existence without 
help; and winter vegetables are too much 
flavoured with soot to be quite fit for use. The 
inventor of second-hand packing-cases made, in 
my case, a valuable discovery, although he may 
not have intended them for the use I put them 
to ; and, strange to say, the old preserved-meat 
boxes were exactly the right size for some old 
glass I had, so that our cold greenhouses cost 
the sum of 4d. each, or l$d. per superficial foot. 

We have got rather proud lately, and have 
painted the whole set black ; but, although de¬ 
cidedly more ornamental, they are no more 
useful. When an acquaintance hears me say I 
make a large profit ent of our garden in the 
middle of a dirty town, he smiles a smile of un¬ 
belief, knowing, from his own expensive experi¬ 
ence, how unlikely it is. When he sees it the 
smile disappears, and he is converted, as an 
American would say, “ right away.” Of course 


Elder tree and the common White Jasmine. 
Of flowering plants the hardiest are the Orange 
Lily and the German Iris, and next after these 
common Stonecrop, London Pride, and Solomon’s 
Seal. In more open spaces, such as squares, 
several of the Lilacs grow freely, and the Pom- 
pone Chrysanthemums exist and flower well. 
In such situations as Walworth and Mile End, 
which approach the conditions of the centre of a 
town of 100,000 inhabitants, evergreen Euony- 
mus and dwarf Box will grow. Ivy and Virginian 
Creeper will cover walls and buildings with 
healthy foliage. 

Still nearer the outskirts the blue Passion¬ 
flower will last for years, and Wistarias and 
Magnolias answer on north walls. Aucuba 
japonica and Laurustinus, as well as several 
Hollies and Laurels, do well. Saxifraga crassi- 
folia produces its fine Water Lily-like foliage and 
flowers well, as also do the common Blue Squill 
and the Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica). 

In districts such as Blackheath and Hamp¬ 
stead, which may be called suburban, the list of 
plants which may be grown becomes too nume¬ 
rous to mention. 

Roses will not grow where they get smoked. 
It is unadvisable to plant them near rapidly 
growing towns, as the conditions become yearly 
more unfavourable. Those who are not sure 



Balcony Gardening In Winter. 


there 13 little or nothing new in this ; but 
the matter altogether is one well worthy of 
the attention of all; and I record, therefore, my 
experience, which has been thoroughly successful, 
with the simplest and cheapest possible appli¬ 
ances, within the reach of the poorest cottager. 
It will, of course, be understood that the heavy 
cropping during the whole of the twelve months, 
unaer the hand frames, is only to be got out of 
ground which is kept in good condition. Twenty 
crops of salads cannot be g;ot out of the same 
ground in one year unless it is constantly assisted 
with manure. T. F. 


PLANTS FOR TOWN GARDENS. 
Having to travel frequently by rail through 
London in various directions, including through 
some of the poorest and most crowded districts, 
I have opportunities of noticing the growth of 
plants under unfavourable conditions in a city. 
The following hints gathered from actual obser¬ 
vation may, therefore, be useful to possessors of 
town gardens. 

The plant which seems capable of existence 
under the most unfavourable conditions, so long 
as it gets a little sunshine, is the Vine. It may 
be seen alive, and putting forth healthy foliage, 
in dirty, paved, back courts, not above 12 ft. 
square. Almost as hardy are the common 


whether they can grow Roses or not should first 
try the Alba, or Old White, the Maiden’s 
Blush, and the common Pink and Crimson 
China. These I have seen healthy and flori- 
ferous in the immediate outskirts of London. 
Felictd Perpetu6, an evergreen Rose, grows 
vigorously, and might be got to flower. The 
Boursault Roses and the Noisette Aimee Vibert 
have been recommended for towns, but I have 
not seen them. 

The plants already named were growing with 
little or no attention in the way of culture; 
with careful cultivation many more might be 
grown. The Orange Lily thrives, other Lilies 
might answer. The German Iris does well, why 
not its many fine varieties, as well as other 
Irids ? Fuchsias grow and flower freely in living 
rooms in the centre of London ; the hardier ones 
might be tried with success out-of-doors. Tulips 
and Crocuses might also answer. 

The best town-flowering plant for the south 
of England is, without doubt, the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and every one who can spare the time 
should endeavour to see a good show of them ia 
autumn. Those at the Temple Gardens show 
what can be done with them, even in the centre 
of London. Farther north they might be grown 
at the foot of a wall facing south, and are well 
worth protection from the autumn frosts. 
Mixed with Tea Roses they make a gallant 
show in a lean-to greenhouse. J. D. 


House and Window Gardening. 


WINDOW GARDENS IN WINTER. 

Most people—especially those who reside in the 
suburbs of London, or other large towns—are 
fond of window-gardening during the summer 
months, but it is rarely one sees a neat and effec¬ 
tively furnished window-box or balcony in winter. 
In summer we can keep the winow-box outside 
gay with Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Pelargoniums, 
Asters, Stocks, and other showy annuals, but, 
during the cold season, we must fall back on 
hardy shrubs, Ivy, Yuccas, and a few winter and 
spring flowering bulbs and herbaceous plants, 
and with tasteful arrangement these are far more 
attractive than spindly Geraniums or leafless 
Fuchsias inside the window itself. There is no 
occasion to keep Geraniums and Fuchsias through 
the winter, as they always look naked, while 
bushy little plants can readily be bought for a few 
pence in spring, when required. People should 
arrange their balconies and windows for the 
winter as soon as the bedding plants and hardy 
annuals are over. For this purpose, we have 
many hardy shrubs at our disposal, the best 
being bushy little plants of Aucuba japonica, 
green and variegated Hollies, Euonymus japoni- 
cus, the gold and silver variegated forms of 
which are very bright and beautiful. 

A very effective window-box may be filled with 
a few simple materials. Common Irish Ivy may 
be planted at the ends of the box, and trained 
over a wire hoop, forming a neat arch, which 
may be varied in height according to the view 
from the window. The box below may contain 
a plant of Retinospora ericoides or Thuja aurea, 
flanked on either side by sturdy little plants of 
golden variegated Euonymus. These contrast 
admirably with the fresh green Ivy above, while 
the soil in the box may be covered with mossy 
Saxifrages, Arabis alpina, A. albida, A. lucida 
variegata, Aubrietia purpurea, or the always 
fresh and green Stonecrop (Sedum acre). A few 
Crocuses, Hyacinths, and, Snowdrops planted 
in November or December, will brighten up the 
box during the first stinny days of spring, before 
it is time to remove*the shrubs and insert the 
ordinary summer-blooming plants and seeds. 
The Ivy arch may be left during the summer 
months, and will look pretty partially covered 
with golden Canary-flower (Tropreolum pere- 
grinum), and purple Morning Glory (Convolvulus 
major). Both the last-named plants, as well as 
scarlet flowered Tropaeolums and many other 
climbers, are readily propagated from seeds sown 
inside in March, and planted out in the boxes 
after all danger from frost is past, say in the 
middle of May. Above all things, avoid heavy 
or crowded grouping, that being not only more 
expensive, but less artistic and attractive. Sim¬ 
plicity is very often synonymous with elegance, 
and a few common plants, if beautiful in outline 
and fresh in colour, will give far more satisfac¬ 
tion to an artistic or intelligent observer than a 
mass of the choicest exotics clumsily grouped 
together. _________ **• 


CULTURE OF HARDY MOSSES. 
Independent of their usefulness, Mosses possess 
sufficient beauty to repay the cultivator for the 
time and trouble which he may expend upon 
them, although their culture can never be made 
so popular as that of Ferns. The collection of 
Mosses for study and preservation is to the 
amatuer an interesting and delightful occupa¬ 
tion, and particularly so when hebecomes a suc¬ 
cessful cultivator as well. Many can be procured 
for the trouble of gathering them from hedge¬ 
row banks or old damp walls. A really fine col¬ 
lection can be grown in the space of four square 
yards, and the shade from surrounding objects 
would be just what the Mosses really require, 
thus rendering any useful space unnecessary. 
There are hundreds of places where a Mosaery 
could be made a source of interest. Many per¬ 
sons are under the impression that it is only out- 
of-doors that Mosses may be cultivated, but this 
is not so, for a beautiful ornament for the draw¬ 
ing room or hall may be made by a neatly con¬ 
structed miniature rockery, covered by several 
species of Bryum, Polytrichum, Tortula, and 
several others of a distinct character, placed un¬ 
der a glass shade. This would be of great value 
for furnishing objects for the microscope, and at 
the same time act as an incentive to the study of 
this interesting part of the vegetable kingdom. 
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Those who wish to form a Mossery should ob¬ 
serve the following conditions. The rockery 
should be constructed with stone and supplied 
with vater at the summit, so os to cause a trick¬ 
ling down from terrace to terrace, until at the 
base these small rivulets form a pool. On this 
rockery, amongst the stones, the Mosses should 
be planted, making special provision for those 
requiring a particular kind of soil. By this mode 
of arrangement some hundreds of specimens 
might be brought under the eye at once, and in 
a manner closely resembling the position of their 
natural habitat. Fill in the pockets and ledges 
with soft limestone, rotten bricks, peat, sand, 
and other materials, upon which the Mosses will 
be found to thrive admirably. The cultivator 
should endeavour to procure a shady position 
for the erection of the Mossery, as the sun dries 
the plants up very quickly, and if they do 
get dried up they lose that peculiarly bright 
green appearance which makes them so really 
beautiful. 


In collecting specimens for cultivation, care 
should be taken not to tear them rudely from 
pieces of rock or fro or other materials; they 
should be taken with a thin slice of whatever 
they may be found growing on still adhering to 
their roots ; on this they will grow freely and 
spread in all directions, otherwise the roots get 
injured, the specimens suffering in consequence, 
and death being frequently the result. As be¬ 
fore stated, means should be adopted, if possi¬ 
ble, for affording a continuous ana plentiful sup¬ 
ply of water from the top, causing it to trickle 
down the sides, which will give the rockery a 
hatural appearance, and will also be most con¬ 
ducive to the health and freshness of the collec¬ 
tion growing upon it, as the various species of 
Mosses require a liberal supply of moisture at 
all seasons to keep them in full health, in proof 
of which assertion it is only necessary to point 
out the vigorous way in which they all grow 
naturally during the generally humid months of 
November and December. Mosses should have 
a good Bprinkling overhead three times a day 
during tne Bummer, to secure their being kept 
in good condition ; but, at other times, twice 
will be sufficient, unless the weather is particu¬ 
larly warm. There will be sufficient atmospheric 
moisture during the winter for them, except in 
the event of the weather being unexceptionally 
dry, which is very rarely the case in our hu¬ 
mid climate. In the event, however, of such 
being the case, a good sprinkling overhead will 
be of immense benefit to them; and, indeed, 
there need be little fear of their at any time re¬ 
ceiving too much. 

When the Mossery is being constructed, care 
should be taken that each species is placed in a 
position bearing a close affinity to that in which 
it is found in its natural state ; for instance, 
those found growing on stone or brick-work 
Bhould be secured to those substances, and those 
which are found in damp pools and ordinary soils 
should have a similar situation allotted to them. 
A careful consideration of the conditions under 
which each species is found in its natural state 
will also enable the inexperienced cultivator to 
form an idea of the treatment which it will re¬ 
quire to bring it to a state of perfection. 

I must conclude my remarks on this subject 
by recommending all lovers of the vegetable 
kingdom, who are as yet unacquainted with this 
department of gardening, to at once com¬ 
mence the study and cultivation of Mosses, as in 
them they will find an amount of instruction 
and amusement which at first sight would seem 
almost incredible. W. A. 


DOUBLE AND SEMI-DOUBLE BUTTER¬ 
CUPS. 

Few plants are more useful and ornamental in 
our spring and early summer gardens than the 
various species of double and semi-double Butter¬ 
cups. The time was—and, I hope, w r ill be 
again—when our cottage gardens were full of 
those “White Maids of Kent” and “Golden 
Bachelor’s Buttons,” and many another lovely 

S erennial well-nigh banished for the rage for 
aming, staring bedding plants, now happily 
passing away. It is scarcely necessary to sing 
the praises of the various varieties of Ranun¬ 
culus asiaticus, Dutch, Scotch, Persian, and 
Turkish, and sporting every colour of the rain¬ 
bow and ever so many more. I will only say 
that I have found the hardiest variety, and the 


one most easy to grow, to be that known as 
Ranunculus asiaticus superbissimus. The 
flowers, though semi-double, are of very large 
size and very bright in colour, and the tubers 
are much less particular about soil and situation 
than the other varieties of the species, which 
require more or less care to cultivate, and in 
some localities cannot be cultivated with success 
at all. The finest of the double yellow species 
is R. bulbosus fl.-pi., the large bulb-rooted 
Buttercup of our English meadow’s. I have seen 
the blooms as large as a florin and as double as a 
Paeon y Aster. On some soils the petals are 
slightly tipped with green, and the blooms oc¬ 
casionally come crown upon crown, two or three 
flowers rising one above the other, like three 
acrobats standing upon each other’s heads. 

Ranunculus repens.— Of this there are 
two double varieties, one very neat and tidy in 
its growth, the other rambling and weakly, and 
requiring to be kept in order. Ranunculus acris 
fl.-pl. is perhaps the most useful of the class. Its 
tall, numerous-flowered heads of yellow buttons 
last for weeks and w'eeks; indeed, by cutting 
down the stalks before they have quite ceased 
to bloom you may have a succession of flow’ers 
the whole summer. 


ing a supply of bloom in most years up to 
December, the flowers not being in the least 
affected by autumn frosts and rains. In the 
half-dressed or semi-wild portions of the pleasure 
grounds the Borage might be well employed, its 
robust nature enabling it to thrive amongst 
vegetation of a coarse and luxuriant description. 
In shrubberies, too, it might find a place, espe¬ 
cially where the Eoil is poor and liable to become 
parched, as it appears to be but little affected 
by periods of drought. I do not remember to 
have seen the flowers of the Borage employed in 
floral decorations, but 1 should imagine thart they 
might be found of service for that purpose. The 
flowers are of a lovely blue, a colour which is 
always rare, but especially so when the beauty 
of the open-air garden is destroyed by frost. At 
that time anything in the shape of bloom is wel¬ 
come. For bouquets, the blue star-shaped 
blooms, if mounted up two or three together 
with a leaf or two of scented Geranium, w’ould 
be very suitable, and would supply a colour 
generally wanting at this time of year. A few 
late-sown plants grown in pots and placed under 
glass, would keep up a supply until late in the 
season, and I should suppose that no difficulty 
would be experienced in forcing it along into 



Bouquet of double and semi-double Batchelor's Buttons. 


Ranunculus speciosus is a very hand¬ 
some species, but on some soils it refuses to grow, 
and I have hitherto failed to acclimatise it in the 
chalk and clay of Bucks. 

The double yellow variety of Ranunculus 
ficaria (Ficaria verna) is exceedingly pretty on a 
bright sunny day in early spring. Last, but not 
least, comes the beautiful little pure white 
Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl., the “Fair Maids 
of Kent” of our old English gardens. I know 
of nothing more pleasant to look lpon than a 
well-grown plant of this delicate and beautiful 
flower, and I trust the time may never come 
when she and her bright sisterhood will cease 
to ornament our beds and borders with their fair 
and pleasing presence. H. H. 


BORAGE AS AN ORNAMENTAL PLANT. 

The Borage is not generally classed amongst 
ornamental plants, and yet it is by no means 
devoid of decorative capacities, and might be 
employed with good effect where but few other 
flowering plants would be found to succeed. It 
is one of those plants which, like the Sunflower, 
the Wallflower, the Antirrhinum, &c., if only 
once fairly established and allowed to seed, needs 
no further care on the part of the grower. Every 
year seedlings make their appearance con¬ 
tinuously throughout the season, thus maintain- 


bloom at an early period of the year. I commend 
this plant to the consideration of those who maybe 
in constant need of cut flowers, as I am convinced 
that it would prove very useful for many forms 
of floral arrangement. J. Cornhill. 


November Flowers. — In your in¬ 
teresting list of flowers there is one genus over¬ 
looked well worthy of attention, viz., Crocus. 
The only reason I can give for not seeing more 
of them in cultivation is the rarity of many 
species, and their being in few hands. I have at 
this time in flower C. speciosus, C. nudiflorus, C. 
serotinus, C. cancellatus, C. cancellatus Kots- 
chyanus, C. pulchellus major, C. pulchellus 
albus, C. odorus, C. hadriaticus, and C. lacteus, 
which makes quite a show. I have had plenty of 
flowers since September, and I hope to keep up 
the show until May.— Ebor. 

Clearing Walks of Moss.— To the 

question sometimes asked, “How can Moss, &c. f 
be destroyed on gravel walks ?” at little cost and 
less risk than by using salt in any form, I answer 
keep them smooth by occasional rolling, and on 
a sharp frosty morning give them a good scrub¬ 
bing with a half-worn-out birch broom, after¬ 
wards sweeping off the loosened rubbish with a 
better broom.—W. B. 


Daylight for the Million. —Adopt Chappuis 
Patents.—69, Fleet Street.—[A dvt.J 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Cooking Vegetable Marrows.— It 
may not be generally known that Vegetable 
Marrows are much better when steamed than 
when boiled. Steaming preserves their flavour 
better. —Southampton. 

Khol Cannon.— Khol Cannon is best made 
with-Curled Kale (which is not in perfection till 
the frost has touched it) and Potatoes. Both 
must be hot, not cold, when being mixed. 
Enough Kale to make the whole a nice green 
colour should be used. When the Potatoes 
are put on to boil, put in an enamel saucepan on 
the side of the fire as much new milk as will be 
sufficient to mix the Potatoes and greens to the 
consistency of light mashed Potatoes. Into the 
milk put an Onion cut into small bits. This 
should be boiled quite to pulp by the time the 
Potatoes and greens Me mixed. Put into the 
milk and Onions a good-sized piece of butter, 
and sufficient pepper and salt to season. Stir 
all this into the Potatoes and greens, mix tho¬ 
roughly, put it on the fire, and make it very hot. 
Serve with thinly-sliced fried bacon garnishing. 
—Patience ant> Perseverance. 

Puree of Tomatoes. —Put the Toma¬ 
toes in a dish into a slow oven, or into a Dutch 
oven before the fire ; let them remain until quite 
soft, but be sure they do not bum or get dry. 
Put them into a hair sieve without any of the 
watery stuff that has run from the Tomatoes. 
Pulp through the Bieve, only leaving the skin 
and seeds behind. Put into an enamelled sauce¬ 
pan with a clove or two of Garlic, some pepper, 
salt, and butter. Stir constantly till it is 
cooked enough, then add Lemon juice to taste. 
To make sauce add to above sufficient weak 
stock to make it the proper consistency.— 
Patience and Perseverance. 

Savoy Cabbage Soup.—Take half a 
Savoy Cabbage, shred it very finely, and set it 
to boil in stock free from fat and well fla¬ 
voured ; parboil a teacupful of Rice, and when 
the Cabbage has boiled for ten minutes throw 
it in to finish cooking with the Cabbage; 
when both are thoroughly done, put in a hand¬ 
ful of grated Parmesian cheese and serve.—F. 

Receipt for Cooking Pears.— Any 
sort of winter Pears cut in half with stalks on, 
put in a preserving pan with the cut part upper¬ 
most, cover with water. Simmer gently till 
soft; lay the Pears on a glass dish, and boil the 
water they were simmered in ; the juice of half 
a Lemon, a dessert-spoonful of Nelson’s gelatine, 
sugar to taste, and colour with a little cochineal. 
Pour the jelly over the Pears when cool. The 
jelly^should "be boiled for twenty minutes.— 

Apple and Pear Marmalade.— To 
make Apple and Pear marmalade, take equal 
parts of Heasel Pears and any soft Apple, such 
as Lord Suffield, and to every pound of fruit, 
when pared and cored, add not quite f lb. of 
preserving sugar, and cook them in a preserving 
pan until the Pears are soft, continually stirring 
them. Place in jars the same as any other pre¬ 
serve, and it will be found equal, if not superior, 
to any other, not excepting Apricots.— Maud 
Tilney. 

Lentil Soup.—Will any one oblige me with a receipt 
for making lentu soup?—H. C. M. 


£ 


HOME PETS. 


JAVA SPARROWS. 

These sober-garbed denizens of foreign climes 
are great favourites with all amateurs, especially 
Where there is an opportunity of constructing an 
aviary. They are not adapted for a cage in which 
other varieties are kept, as they are apt to resent 
any interference in their domestic arrangements; 
but if in an outdoor aviary of a respectable size 
they will not molest their neighbours. There is 
a popular error that the sexes may be distin¬ 
guished by the presence or absence of the white 
mark which adorns their necks, bnt let me warn 
all bird breeders that it is entirely wrong, as 
both male and female at times lose this mark, and 
ignorant dealers take this opportunity of palm¬ 
ing two birds of the same sex as a genuine pair. 
Experience alone will teach the eye to distin¬ 
guish one from the other, but as Java sparrows 
are very cheap, if the right market is sought, I 
should advise bird breeders to buy several 


pairs at one time. There is a variety of the Java 
sparrow which is frequently entirely white, ex¬ 
cept the beak and legs. But, let me warn in¬ 
tending purchasers not to give a fancy price for 
these, as they do not breed true to their colour. 
If on selecting a pair of these light coloured 
ones you blow up their feathers, you will find, in 
•ine times out of ten, that the feathers are dark 
underneath, and therefore the chances are that 
you will only breed dark birds, or, worse still, 
birds with patches of dirty white here and there, 
and therefore not of any value. 

Java sparrows are capable of being taught 
many tricks, but they are of a very nervous 
temperament, in fact it requires very little to 
kill them, otherwise they are very hardy, stand¬ 
ing our hardest winters in an outdoor avairy 
with impunity. Their Isober yet spruce plum¬ 
age harmonizes well witn the more gaudy inhabi¬ 
tants of the aviary, and altogether they are de¬ 
sirable acquisitions, as they help to keep order 
over refactory inmates, who wish to have all their 
own way. The staple food is millet seed, either 
loose or in bunches. To this may be added almost 
any other kind of seed. 

When breeding, which they do during the 
warm months of the year, give sop mixed 
with sugar, boiled Rice, or Potatoes, hard boiled 
egg, ana green food. Saffron is not a bit of use 
for birds when moulting. A tonic is required 
at this time, and nothing can be better for this 
purpose than “ Chard’s Finchine,” which should 
be given also when birds are ailing. I have re¬ 
cently analysed it and find in it nothing injuri¬ 
ous to the most delicate of the feathered tribe. 

Insect or animal food must be given to most 
birds, the parrot tribe especially, notwithstand¬ 
ing the opinion of would-be amateurs, who pit 
their little knowledge against the experience of 
years. Why is egg food given to canaries ? To 
take the place of insect or animal food which 
they require in their natural state. A.d\A. 


AQUARIA. 


INDOOR AQUARIA. 

It is nearly twenty years since I constructed an 
aquarium and Wardinian case combined. It 
proved, however, but a passing joy; though I 
possessed practical experience in regard to 
aquaria, &c., it was a failure. Since then I 
have never seen a case of this description prove 
a real success, and I had given the matter up, 
combined in that way, until the pleasing sketch 
in No. 26 of Gardening Illustrated again 
awakened the idea. I said my aquarium and 
plant case combined proved a failure—caused, 
perhaps, in the first place by wishing to do too 
much. I found it difficult to arrange the light 
so that each side of the case should have an 
equal share. Another difficulty was to prevent 
the water necessary for the health of the plants 
fouling the water of the aquarium below. Then 
there was the difficulty of properly aerating the 
water for the sustenance of animal life, the glass 
covering of the plants depriving them of what 
little fresh air was admitted into the room. I 
succeeded at last in getting some Filmy Ferns, 
Osmunda, Drosera, and other bog plants, with 
some few Mosses, to grow, but after a very 
short time the whole affair became an eyesore. 
I then separated the plants from the aquatic 
animals, when both flourished. This is not ray 
experience alone; I watched other aquariums 
and Fern cases combined, with a similar result, 
more especially one my brother (Mr. W. A. 
Lloyd) had constructed when he lived in the 
Portland Road. 

But to turn to the sketch and article in 
Gardening. I first take exception to the in¬ 
troduction of spiders among plants. Now to see 
the web of a spider at early dawn, sparkling 
with dewdrops, like gems in the beams of the 
rising sun, is a beautiful object; but to see the 
web confined in a limited space, covered with dust, 
&c., is suggestive of anything but cleanliness, and 
would be a source of great annoyance to this ex¬ 
tremely clean animal, on whom nature has so 
abundantly bestowed the means, by way of 
brushes and combs, to remove all particles of 
dust. Again, how do you intend to feed them ? 
Must some putresence be introduced for the pur¬ 
pose of supplying it with its toothsome blow-fly ? 
Now, there is not a more ardent admirer of in¬ 
sect life than myself, and I love to see the gay 
wanderers flitting from flower to flower in the 
hedgerow, or “ over the downs so free/.” They 


then awaken the liveliest interest; but to see 
them among flowers is another matter. It then 
siggests a worm in the core—caterpillars, dis¬ 
figured leaves, and blossoms ; it suggests much 
searching and stamping out of life on the gravel 
walk, about which there is no poetry or joyous¬ 
ness. If you wish to study and enjoy the posses¬ 
sion of these beautiful creatures, construct sepa¬ 
rate and proper insect-breeding cages, feed yoor 
caterpillars with their proper fowl, and when 
they assume the winged state use the stifling 
box quickly. Ayoid the pin until life has fled, 
remembering that if it is requisite that your 
pleasures 

By life should be sustained. 

The speediest death, though terrible, I® best 
You may then look at them with care for years, 
and even ornament your cases with their bodies 
if you wish it. On the score of kindness I am 
also opposed to the introductiou of insects into 
glazed cases. The dust that adheres to the fin- 

K rs upon handling a moth or butterfly is nothing 
ms, as a microscope will reveal, than a mass of 
minute feathers, as perfect in every respect as 
those plucked from a bird, though, perhaps, 
more fantastic in shape, and far more brilliant. 
Now, what a pitiable object would a bird appear 
denuded of its feathers, bleeding by beating 
itself against the wireB of its cage, just as these 
lovely insects, attracted by the light, would be 
by bruising themselves to death against the 
glass. I notice, also, in the illustration alluded 
to, that there are several insects, Ac., introduced 
that feed upon obnoxious weeds. Are these 
weeds to be introduced ? 

Again, you cannot make a happy family ol 
these lower-class animals. They nave not tlie 
intelligence of the higher class, and it is im¬ 
possible to teach them that it is naughty to feed 
upon each other, and to destroy the plants placed 
there for their enjoyment, not as food. I did, 
however, some few years ago construct, beneath 
a skylight, with the exception of the insects, a 
very pleasing combination of the two cases. I 
built a rockery, adorned it with Ferns, Ivy, and 
many other plants in the centre. I placed a tank, 
having a sloping bank, for fish, having glass only 
in front, with a fountain playing into it, thus 
keeping the water always m motion and in a 
pure state. This prospered, and many plants 
sprang up of whicn the seeds must have been 
introduced with the mould. Winter and sum¬ 
mer it was always alike, except as each^ season 
drew on I introduced many flowers in blossom, 
among others some of the gayest of wild flowers. 
If those who wish to enjoy combination will 
carry out this plan success is sure to attend their 
efforts. A. Horace Lloyd. 


Aviary and Aquarium In Greenhouse.—1 
hare been building a greenhouse, 10 ft. by 7 ft.; there U 
a space against the end wall, 7 ft. long and 9 in. deep, 
that. I thought could be filled up with an aquarium and 
an aviary. Would it be likely to answer? if so, what kind 
of small birds, and about how many will he required? - 
Tomtit. 
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A LONDON VILLA GARDEN. 

That “ m small proportions we great beauties 
see” is pretty well illustrated in the illustration 
and plan which we publish this week of a gar¬ 
den at Chiswick. It is a very small garden, yet, 
as the plan and view show, one gets a breadth 
and repose in the little lawn which is looked for 
in vain in some larger and much more preten¬ 
tious gardens. In both plan and view we see 
how, by the aid of trees and plantB alone, and 
without any attempt at diversifying the surface 
of the ground itself, the bareness and stiffness 
may be stolen from an oblong morsel of ground 
and an effect attained almost as good as that 
which we enjoy in a wide park or large garden. 
It is needless to explain how this is done in. 
words when the plan shows it so fully. The 
garden is a good example of what may be done 
by hardy plants and trees alone, for though 
there is provision for a few bedding plants, the 
beauty of the place entirely depends on hardy 
subjects. There are a couple of fine old Deo¬ 
dars, which lend much beauty to the garden, 
though, placed as they are very near the house, 
they are not in the best positions. Like effects 
will often be noticed in time to come, resulting 
from the way in which young plants of the 
largest growing Conifers are placed near win¬ 
dows. The way in which the walk that runs so 
conveniently round the garden is managed is 
worthy of the attention of landscape gardenertr 
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Rhubarb 


PLAN OP A LONDON VILLA GARDEN. 


in France and elsewhere, who appear to take all 
the pains they can to expose the ugly surface of 
the walks. The variety and beauty displayed 
around the open little lawn are also notable. Not 
only are there many objects of beauty and in¬ 
terest displayed on it, but the surroundings are 
well shut out by the trees, which also conceal 
the small kitchen and fruit garden behind. The 
names of the various objects, being engraved on 


the plan, precludes the necessity of further de- 
cription. 


Plunging Material.— My experience this 
year will perhaps be of use to some of your 
readers. I had always experienced a difficulty 
in obtaining a material in w’hich to plnnge Chry¬ 
santhemums and other plants the roots of which 


require to be kept moist through the summer, 
so that 1 have always been on the look out, and 
happening to see in a fruiterer’s shop a quantity 
of cork saw-dust which Grapes had ocen packed 
in, I procured a sackful, and, having mixed it 
with an equal portion of ashes to give it more 
solidify, I plunged all my plants in it. This 
week I have taken them out, and I find it has 
answered well. I have not lx>en able to discover 
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a single insect or worm, and the pots are actually 
cleaner than when I put them in. Another great 
advantage is, it is so easily handled and is a great 
inducement to root formation. Cinerarias have 
thrived amazingly in it, so that 1 can well re¬ 
commend it.—H. H. C. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


/ 819. —Evergreen Climbing- Roses.— 

These require but little pruning. If the plants 
are young shorten back the shoots slightly in 
March, and train so. as to cover the wall or 
trellis in the desired manner. In the case of 
old specimens, the weak growths may be cut 
out so as to allow the strong shoots to mature 
—thus enabling the plants to produce flowers of 
better quality than could be the case were the 
wood allowed to become so thick as to exclude 
sun and air.—J. C. 

823.— Passion-flowers and Olematls. 
—Clematis Jackmani should be cut down to 
within 4 in. of the soil as soon as the foliage is 
decayed, the plants to receive a good top-dres¬ 
sing of rotten manure. The Passion-flowers 
require merely to have the wood thinned out so 
as to admit of each shoot being well exposed to 
light and air. The longest, stoutest growths 
should be retained, pruning them in slightly, 
and cutteng away all weakly shoots ; no advan¬ 
tage is gained by retaining a crowded mass of 
wood, more and better flowers will be obtained 
if only the beet and most vigorous shoots are 
preserved, training them in such a manner as to 
ensure their perfect maturation. Many fail in 
flowering these handsome climbers through 
negating this important point in their culture. 

864.—Glass-covered Verandah.— We 
should advise that the ends be closed, as in that 
case cold cuttingdraughts and rough winds will be 
excluded, thereby creating a more genial atmo¬ 
sphere than would otherwise be the case. At 
one end we would plant a Marshal Niel Rose, 
at the other extremity a Cheshunt Hybrid, 
training the shoots to wires fixed in the roof for 
that purpose. If the verandah is very long 
another Rose, or, if preferred, a Vine, might be 
planted against one of the pillars, and be so 
trained as to occupy a portion of the roof. The 

{ rillars will afford support for, and will be excel - 
ent positions for, such climbers as Clematis of 
various kinds, Ampelopsis Veitchi, Golden- 
variegated Honeysuckle, Ac. The back wall 
would be an excellent situation for Camellias, 
which do not need protection from frost, but 
which are the better for being sheltered from 
heavy rains. Lapageria rosea would also suc¬ 
ceed well in such a situation. A basket or two 
filled with Creeping Jenny, Golden Periwinkle, 
Wandering Jew Saxifrage, or variegated Ivy, 
and suspended from the roof, would add much to 
the general appearance, and, as these subjects 
are sul quite hardy, they need not be removed 
in the winter time. Tne present is a good time 
for planting, with the exception of Camellias 
and Lapagerias, which would be best planted 
towards tne end of March. These latter re¬ 
quire to be planted in a nice compost of turfy 
peat and fibrous loam; the Roses and other 
climbers prefer good sound loam and rotten 
manure. A barrow-load of compost should be 
allowed for each plant, as much of the success 
depends upon a free growth being made the first 
year. I should add that, should a Lapageria 
be planted, it would be better to slightly pro¬ 
tect it in severe weather. The list of plants 
given is by no means arbitrary or exhaustive, 
but those enumerated are amongst the most 
beautiful and most easily grown.—J. C. B. 

876.—Treatment of Imported Tree 
Ferns. —Place the Ferns in a structure where 
a regular temperature of 55° by day and 50’ by 
night can be maintained. Do not fall into the 
too common error of subjecting them at once to 
a strong heat. A moist atmosphere should be 
maintained around them, but be careful in 
syringing not to allow a drop of water to penetrate 
to the crowns, or they will be sure to decay. 
In order to obviate the necessity of frequently 
moistening the stems we would advise that they 
be swathed in Sphagnum Moss, the root end* 
should also be placed upon, and well covered 
with, this latter material. As soon as signs of 
growth are perceived, pot them in sandy fibrous 


sat, putting them into as small pots as possible. 

eep them during the spring and summer 
months in a moist-growing atmosphere.—J. C. 

852.—Climbers for North Wall.—The 
very best subjects for a north aspect are Ivies of 
various kinds. The small-leaved variegated va¬ 
rieties thrive admirably in such situations, and, 
as they do not grow so vigorously as the plain¬ 
leaved kinds, they are well adapted for cover¬ 
ing walls of limited dimensions. A good ar¬ 
rangement would consist of a plain-leaved Ivy 
(algeriensis) in the centre, on each side of which 
might be planted a variegated kind, finishing 
off at one end with a Cotoneaster, and at the 
other with an Escallonia macrantha. This ar¬ 
rangement would afford a pleasing variety, and 
if good, strong, healthy plants are procured, 
the wall would soon be effectually draped. A 
certain amount of space should be assigned to 
each specimen, and the training should be so 
conducted that no one plant exceeds its limits, 
or in any way encroaches upon its neighbour. 
In this manner, even on walls of the most 
limited dimensions, both verdure and variety 
may be secured the whole year through. Now 
is the best time to plant; any ordinary garden 
soil will suit the plants enumerated.—J. C. 

874. —Dracmnas in Winter.— Dracaenas 
may be divided into two classes—those which 
may be safely wintered in a cold house, and 
those which demand a constant regular tempe¬ 
rature to maintain them in health. The former 
are most distinguished by a neat graceful habit 
and plain green leaves. Some useful kinds con¬ 
sist of D. rubra, D. congests, D. gracilis, ,and 
D. indivisa. The latter is a very robust species, 
proving quite hardy in some favoured localities 
in this country. It may be maintained in health 
for a long period in a dwelling, and need not 
be frequently repotted. The handsome variegated 
forms, of which D. terminalis, D. Btricta, and 
D. ferrea may be taken as types, demand a 
regular temperature of 55° by day and 50® by 
night. They may be successfully grown in a 
warm room, much of the success depending 
upon the care taken to preserve the foliage clean 
by means of bi-weekly spongings with clean 
tepid water. Be careful not to over-water ; 
allow the soil to become fairly dry, and then 
give enough water to thoroughly permeate the 
ball of earth.—J. C. B. 

863. —Vigorous Growth of Mareohal 
Niel Rose. —Marshal Niel is naturally a 
vigorous grower, the finest flowers being obtained 
from the strong wood, providing it is well 
matured. When the wood has become crowded 
the small shoots should be cut out and the longest 
and strongest growths laid in, so that each one 
is fully subjected to the influence of sun and 
air. The shoots retained should also be slightly 
pruned back. The sooner the operation of 
pruning and thinning out the superfluous wood 
is earned out the better will the plant bloom. 
The structure should also be freely ventilated, 
both night and day, until the commencement of 
January, when it may be closed, and air merely 
admitted on favourable occasions. Should 
tender subjects be wintered in the house, as 
much air must be admitted as is consistent with 
their health and safety.—J. C. B. 

807.— Packing Feme.— If the Ferns in 
question are merely stems devoid of leaves and 
roots, they would travel best in a close, strongly- 
made box. If, on the contrary, it is desired to 
import specimens in a fresh growing state, a 
Btrongly constructed case, with a span-roof, 
must be provided, so arranged that both sides 
of the roof may be lifted up at will, so as to 
admit of examining the plants at any desired 
time. This latter arrangement is, however, not 
absolutely indispensable. If no provision is 
made for personal supervision on tne journey, 
the roof may be screwed tightly on. One or 
two or more windows, according to the length 
of the case, must be provided, which have to 
be protected by means of transverse bars of 
iron. In packing the Ferns the best way would 
be to partially ml the case with mould, plant 
the Ferns in it, and, if possible, allow them to 
strike root before closing the case. We have 
known plants packed in this manner arrive in 
good condition in New Zealand, and believe it 
to be one of the best methods of packing for 
such long journeys.—C. B. 

854.—Soil for Ferns.— The robuat-grow 
ing varieties of hardy Ferns thrive best in two* 
thuds fibrous loam and one-third peat and leaf- 


mould in equal proportions. Lastreas, Scolo- 
pendriums, Athynums, Polystichiums, Ac., grow 
all the more vigorously wnen top-dressed with 
a little rotten manure. The smaller-growing 
species, such as Asplenium Trichomanes, A. aep* 
tentrionale, Ceterach, Ac., prefer a fibrous peaty 
soil; in many instances an admixture of pieces 
of sandstone will be found beneficial. Where 
any doubt exists as to the nature of the soil re- 

a uired, employ peat, as all kinds of Ferns will 
ourish in that compost, although, as before 
stated, the major portion of the hardy kinds ' 
prefer stronger food. Keep the Gold and Silver 
Ferns in a temperature of 55° to 60° by day and 50° 
to 55° at night. Place them in the lightest posi¬ 
tion in the house ; for, unlike many of the Fern 
tribe, they will not thrive well in partial obscu¬ 
rity, especially during the winter months, and 
be sure never to syringe them during the dull 
months of the year.—J. C. B 
867.—Indian C ora. —The best way to grow 
it is to have the soil thrown up into ridges 30 in. 
apart, as that would give ample space for earth 
to be drawn to the roots by hand-labour. To pre¬ 
pare for the reception of the seed Corn the soil 
should be thrown into ridges, and then be slightly 
flattened with a light roller ; the seed then dib¬ 
bled into the centre of each ridge in holes about 
4 in. apart and 3 in. in depth. It soon germin¬ 
ates, and, as it throws up a shoot that is sweet 
and tender like that of a Pea, it is eagerly 
sought for by birds, which will attack it vigor¬ 
ously unless they be kept at a safe distance ; as 
soon, however, as it is well through the ground, 
it is safe. The course of treatment required 
during growth is simple enough : if in a small 
patch, a good flat hoeing, followed, when the 
plants are 12 in. in height, by a good earthing 
up. The crop can be harvested at any time, as, 
whilst still standing, it suffers neither from frost 
nor rain. Each cob is furnished by Nature with 
an external leafy covering that effectually pro¬ 
tects the Corn from moisture. The covering is 
of a stout fibry texture, and as the weather be¬ 
comes moist it contracts itself closely around the 
Corn, and keeps it quite dry; still should it get 
at times a little damp, it soon dries again when 
fair weather ensues, so that no harm is done. 
Probably, at no time could Maize be better har¬ 
vested than in dry frosty weather ; but the ques¬ 
tion of harvesting would be of necessity a'ques- 
tion of convenience. A stalk will produce from 
four to six cobs, the finest being at the bottom. 

A good cob contains about 240 corns, which, 
when ripe, are of a rich golden-yellow hue. 

- Sow the seeds in March in gentle heat in 

loam and soil from an old hotbed. Sow in small 
pots, two or three seeds in a pot. When the 
plants are well up pot them singly into small pots ; 
keep them in a frame till well established ; harden 
them off by degrees, and plant out in May 4 ft. 
apart. Protect them at night fora short time by 
placing pots over them.—F. A. 

747.—Plants for an Aviary*— We sup¬ 
pose that the birds in the aviary would be at 
liberty, that is to say, not confined in cages, in 
which case we presume that there would be a 
difficulty in entering the house at any desired 
moment, in order to attend to the plants grow¬ 
ing therein. This would make success in plant 
culture a very difficult matter. Roses such as 
Marshal Niel, Madame Falcot, and Cheshunt 
Hybrid would probably be the most suitable 
suejects for covering the roof, as beyond an 
annual pruning they might be left to take their 
chance. Camellias, greenhouse Rhododendrons, 
Daphne indica rubra, Azalea amoena, and Aralia 
Sieboldi would possibly succeed under such 
circumstances. We do not think that any 
success would attend the attempt to grow soft- 
wooded flowering plants in such a situation.— 
C. B. 

875.—Hardy Passion-flowers from 
Seed. —The seed of the Passion-flower should 
be sown in March or April, in pots filled with 
fine sandy soil, and plunged up to their rims in 
a shady place. In these pots the seeds will 
soon come up, and at the approach of wintei 
should be removed to the greenhouse. In the 
following spring they may be returned to their 
former place, and in the spring after the plants 
may be put out for good. Passion-flowers are 
easily propagated from cuttings or layers. Cut¬ 
tings should be planted in a moist rich soil in 
March ; protect them with mats from cold winds 
and sun, and keep them well watered. Good 
plants may be obtained from layers in springj 
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these will have struck root, and be good plants 
for removing the following spring. Mats must 
be applied in frosty weather. Winter Passion¬ 
flowers in a cool frame, and plant them out in 
spring.—F. A. 

787.—Failure of Bougainvillea gla¬ 
bra.— -We can only surmise that the plant in 
question has been too heavily watered, thereby 
causing some of the roots to perish. Allow it 
to dry out well between each watering, and then 
give just enough water to moisten the soil through. 
In the spring examine the soil, and if the roots 
appear unhealthy, work away as much of the 
old soil as possible, and replace in the same 
sized pot, giving good drainage and employing 
sandy, fibrous peat.—J. C. 

866.—Gardenias not Blooming. —In 
order to flower Gardenias successfully they 
should be grown in a light house near the glass, 
where a moist growing atmosphere can be main¬ 
tained, but where air can be freely admitted on 
favourable occasions. This treatment will in¬ 
duce the formation of good sound wood and 
healthy flower buds. As soon as the latter are 
fairly formed the plants should be removed to 
a cooler and more airy structure, or should be so 
placed that air may be freely admitted to them, 
at the same time only moistening over head in 
hot weather. This period of rest has the effect 
of solidifying the tissues, hardens the plant, 
and enables it to recruit its energies, ana con- I 
centrate them upon the task of expanding the * 
flower buds, the result being blooms of excellent 
quality. When the plants are kept in a close 
moist atmosphere after the flower buds are 
formed, they aro stimulated to make fresh 
growth, and the buds drop instead of expanding. 
These remarks also apply to the Tabemnemon- 
tana.—J. C. B. 

850.—Plants for Frame in Winter.— 
All kinds of hardy, and many half-hardy plants 
may be trusted in a cold frame through the 
winter, if it be well covered up in frosty 
weather, but damp ia during that time a greater 
enemy than fiost. Water as little as is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and give all the air possible 
when the weather is fine ; whilst if wet and yet 
mild give air by tilting the lights behind. Let 
the bed of the frame be covered with 2 in. of 
asbes, or, better still, a trellis of wood through 
which all moisture can pass from the plants. It 
is well to keep all dead and decayed leaves 
gathered constantly. The chief danger lies from 
Christmas till the end of February; after that 
the plants will push into growth, and all will be 
safe.—A. D. 

812.—Spring Blooming Olematis.— 

Cut the Clematis down to within 4 in. of the 
ground. If it does not then grow away freely 
in the spring it will be useless to keep it. We 
would replace it with another plant, planting in 
October in some prepared compost, such as I 
fibrous loam and rotten manure. C. Jackmani 
may be planted with it, but when the plants 
become fairly established they should be top- 
dressed annually with manure, and should be 
well saturated in dry weather with manure 
water. Where an early and a late flowering kind 
are planted together the better way would be to 
choose such kinds as Azurea grandiflora. Miss 
Bateman, or Vesta, which flower upon the old 
wood, consequently le ]uiring but little pruning ; 
train them to cover the upper portion of the 
wall, allowing the Jackmani, wnich must be 
annually cut down to within 4 in. of the 9 oil, to 
drape the lower portion. In this manner each 
kind can have the attention it demands, and the 
wall will be well clothed.—J. C. B. 
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865.— Vine Not Fruiting.— It is not easy 
to answer this question without seeing the Vines. 
The position of the two Vines may not be 
exactly identical; besides, I believe from what 
I have observed, the Sweetwater is less in¬ 
fluenced by bottom heat than the Black Ham¬ 
burgh. If the Vine grows freely the wood does 
not ripen from the root, being in a constant 
state of excitement. Are the roots well supplied 
with moisture ? I think I should lift the Ham¬ 
burgh if the course of the flue could not be 
changed, and allow the white Grape to All all 
the space ; or the Hamburgh may be planted in 
a large tub or box, and placed in some posi¬ 
tion away from the flue’s influence.—E. H. 

817 ;—Palms in Rooms.— The plant in 
question should be well washed, at least twice a 
week, with warm water, well Bponging both the 


upper and under surfaces of the leaves. With 
respect to all plants growing in the vitiated atmo- 

° f i * 1 Warm room duriQ g the winter 
months, cleanliness is of the highest imporfc- 
°? e - the pores become choked by impu¬ 
rities the foliage turns yellow, and root action 
becomes defective. Water only when dry, 
taking care that the water is of the tempera¬ 
ture of the room.—J. C. B. ^ 

873.— Propagating Vines.— When the 

Vines are pruned save the best eyes from well- 
ripened wood, and lay them in a heap of moist 
soU m a cool position. If bottom-heat or reou- 
warmth of any kind can be had in spring, 
ut the Vine shoots into single eyes, leaving 
i in. or so of wood on each side, but just 
cutting a slice off its whole length at the back 
of the eye. The eyes may either be planted 
singly in pots of light rich loam, just covering 
the eye slightly ; or they may be planted on 
pieces of turf about 6 in. square, just scoop¬ 
ing a hollow place in the centre of each, press¬ 
ing one eye into the hollow so formed, and 
cover lightly. They may then be placed in 
any position where warmth can be given. If laid 
closely together on a plank over a flue or the 
hot-water pipes, they will do very well; or they 
may be placed on a hotbed of leaves. As soon 
as the eyes have grown from 8 in. to 1 ft. high, 
they should be transferred to 8-in. pots, and 
p a Jed in a light position for the plants to make 
short-jointed wood. If the Vines are required 
tor planting in a house, and fie border is ready 
they might with advantage be planted 
out at once. I have seen splendid rods made 
in one season from eyes ; but, under ordinary 
circumstances, they are only moderately grown 
tile first year, cut down when the wood is ripe, 
and grown into strong-canes, the second season 
for fruiting in pots. Some do not cut them 
down till after they show buds, then rub off all 
the buds but one strong one at the base, and 
cut the cane away after the leaves have acquired 
some size. Few people propagate Vines from 
cuttings now, unless single eyes may be called 
cuttings, although, of course, Vines may be 
increased from pieces of wood of any length 
buned in the ground ; or they may be layered 
in various ways.—E. H. 

848.— Tuberous Begonias.— Much de¬ 
pends upon the needs of a grower and the depth 
of his povket in presenting a selection of twelve 
kinds of good tuberous Begonias, as the finest 
are of course costly. Further, many of the older 
kinds are, perhaps, by reason of the very free 
flonferous habit and elegant drooping nature, the 
prettiest for greenhouse and conservatory deco- 
ratio “- A very good dozen of moderate price 
are Froebeli, vivid scarlet; Pearcei, yellow ; 
Mont Blanc, white; Carminata, orange buff; 
Royalty, rose ; Vesuvius, orange rose ; Coronet,’ 
crimson ; Intermedia, scarlet; Sedeni magnified, 
rose magenta; Veitchi, scarlet; Pearcei grandi- 
flora, golden yellow; and Rosa alba, rosy 
white.— D. 


Insert the seeds in the soil to about two- 
thirds of their length, so that the large end 
of each seed is not covered. Place the seed- 
pans in a cold house or frame, water very 
sparingly, and bo careful not to let them fall 
a prey to mice. March is the best time to 
sow.—C. 

739. Boses for North Aspect.— The followins 
fl ™ ererri - will succeed 
W * e }*» though they cannot be expected to flower so 
favouraljle l situation : Captain Christy, 
Due de Eohan, Baroness Bothschild, Souvenir de la Mai- 

« l ^M olre d,! WJon ' ,ohn Hopp "- >nd 

816.— Creepers for a Verandah —The Passion- 
flowerwould succeed very well in such a situation. Boses 
Marshal Mel and Devonlensis, golden variegated Honey- 
suckle and Jasnunum officinale would also be found 
suitable.—C. B. 

,.? 27 ~ Pl ™lnjg' Standard Rose Trees. — Boses 
tnis year have in many localities made an unusually 
rigorous growth; but, owing to the damp, Bunleas 
weather, have not flowered with corresponding freedom. 
Prune back those which have made very strong growth 
to three eyes and the remainder to two eyes. If the 
ensuing summer is at all of a favourable description, the 
fine quality 11 -] 1 ^ robabIlity > P rod uce plenty of bloom of 

862.— The Cardinal-flower (Lobelia cardinalis). 
—The varieties of the herbaceous Lobelia, of wliich car¬ 
dinalis is one should be treated as haL hardy plants, the 
roots being lifted in the winter and potted, or may be 
grown in pots altogether, but should t* 
hardy border Diant dur' " 


861.—Whit© Spring: Flowers.— Snow¬ 
drops rank amongst the earliest of white spring 
flowers, and are soon followed by the double 
Daisies, of'Which there are several kinds, such as 
the flat-petalled Giant, white, the quilled white 
Globe, &c. One of the prettiest we have seen is 
a new one named Virginia, the flowers of which 
are medium-size, perfect in form, and of the 
purest white. Mr. R. Dean, of Ealing, W., only 
holds this. These Daisies should bo purchased 
from the nursery trade. Then there are white 
Pansies, such as White Bedder, and Violas like 
Profusion, and Vestal, Arabis albida, Iberis 
conafolia, Saxifraga granulata flore-plena, white 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, &c., which may be ob¬ 
tained from trade growers who advertise.—A. 

878.—Climbing: Roses for a South 
Aspect. —Gloire de Dijon, Climbing Devo- 
mensis, Cheshunt Hybrid, Climbing Victor 
Verdier, and Marshal Niel. The present is a 
good time for planting, as the soil yet retains 
enough warmth to induce the formation of fresh 
rootlets, thereby enabling the plants to start 
more vigorously into growth in the spring than 
would be the case were planting deferred until 
a later period.—C. 

833.—Sowing: Seeds of Araucaria._ 

Having well drained some pans or boxes, fill 
them to within 1 in. of the rim with two-thirds 
leaf-mould and one-third loam, adding to the 
whole one-sixth of its bulk of silver sand. 
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jiiuwcmuu oi some covering in severe 
spring is the best time for propagation, when the plants 
have pushed a few inches of growth; the roots are then 
either divided, or the shoots are taken off at the base 
and struck in a gentle warmth —A. 

849 -Treatment of Unfruitful Trees. -Root- 
prune if this tendeucy to make much growth has been 
noticed in previous seasons. Tlie way to root-prune has 
been recently referred to. If the trees are not too large 
carefully taking them up and replanting will perhaps be 
the best way of giving the necessary check, aa this affords 
an opportunity of giving the roots a horizontal direction 
and brings them near the surface. Root-pruning merely 
chops them off without altering their direction down¬ 
wards.—E. H. 

851. —Pelargoniums Out Back. -Where it is 
desirable to have Pelargoniums in bloom early, a gentle 
warmth now and continued all through the winter is 
advantageous. A portion of the stock so grown, and 
another portion kept in a cool greenhouse all the winter, 
leads to a lengthened extension of the blooming period. 

v OU w a temperature that ranges from 46 * to 
50 is the best for Pelargoniums, as in very cold houses 
not only la damp troublesome, but the leaves spot and 
decay. The plants should be kept near the light to 
induce short-join ted, robust growth.—A. D. 

867.— Pruning- Evergreen Honeysuckle.— The 

common method of pruning the Honeysuckle is to dip it 
all over with the Bhears, but that is a rough and ready 
way of pruning. If the plants have, through this course 
of treatment, got too thick or dense, it is best to cut back 
hard with a knife, and allow the plants to break again 
close to the main stem. In all cases the knife should be 
used, cutting back all rank growth, and thinning out and 
removing all dead or weak BhootB. Mere thinning may 
be done now but a severe pruning should be done in the 
spring.--A. D. 

S68.— Drying Fern Leaves,. —Pern fronds gathered 
now may be kept green and fairly fresh for some time 
if gathered when dry, exposed to the air for a short 
time to be thoroughly dry, and then laid between 
double leaves of newspapers, and put away in a cool 
The hardiest and toughest fronds, such as those 
of the Filix-mas of the hedgerows, of the Pteris 
aquilina or common Bracken, naturally keep best and 
longest. When used they should be handled with special 
care, as the pinnae are tender and liable to injury.—A. 

869 —Dwurf Thrift.—The common Thrift does not 
seed, the flowers decaying ere any seed has matured. Not 
only Is seed not saved but where Thrift is grown seed¬ 
lings are never or seldom Been. It is propagated easily 
by division, aiid when planted up for a permanent 
edging should beta single crowns In lines, as every piece 
well grow and make roots shortly. We can state that it 
may be had in quantity at a cheap rate from Mr. Wm. 
Trussler, Feltham Middlesex, who is a large grower of 
market hardy plants, and who can supply it If not to be 
obtained elsewhere.—A. D. 

*K 8C ^'T TubGro ? e8 No £ Blooming.— The bulbs of 
the Tuberose, when purchased, should, if possible be 
newly imported, as these generally bloom freely. When 
once flowered it is ouite possible that the after treatment 
may fall to maintain the strength in the bulb necessary 
to promote bloom. Warmth, not only above, but also 
below—that is, bottom-heat—is necessary to ensure 
bloom, and a rich fresh compost. Probably the great 
need is warmth, wliich should range from 60* below to 
66* above.—D. 

87 °.-Fly on Cinerarias. —The chief pest of the 
Cineraria is the green aphis, and this may easily be kept 
in check by frequent smoking. The little blue aphis Is 
probably only another kind, or. perhaps, the green aphia 
changed in hue because it is feeding upon the roots rather 
than upon the leaves. A good antidote is to mix a table- 
spoonful of paraffin in a pint of water, and with a 
soft brush touch the aphis with the solution when well 
stirred. This will certainly be efficacious.—D. 

en ' hair F®? 1 1x1 Window. -The 
Maiden-hair Jem, as a rule, does bo well in a window 
and in a cool room that it is possible too much water may 
have been given. This is a common error in Fern culture 
inpotswHh persons unacquainted with the needa and 
ablts of plants. At this tune of the year, also, 
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absence of warmth would tend to the decay of the older 
fronds, and more new ones can only be obtained by 
placing the plants in warmth. No doubt in the spring 
there will be found that no harm has resulted.—A. D. 


QUERIES. 


951 . —Wintering Salvia patens.— I want to know 
what to do with a blue Salvia patens I have in apot, so as 
to ensure it flowering well out-of-doors next season ?— 
Patience and Perseverance. 

952. —Plants Under Trees.— What would do well 
in borders under Laburnum, Lilac, and Holly trees, east 
and west aspect, in town, soil dry!—PATIENCE AND PER¬ 
SEVERANCE. 

953. —Peat for Protecting- Plants.— Would the 
dust of turf (used as fuel In Ireland) be useful to keep off 
frost if spread thickly over beds of Carnations, Auriculas, 
and Pansies?—P atience and perseverance. 

* 954.—Planting an Asparagus Bed.— What pro¬ 
ceedings shall I take In order to make an Asparagus bed ? 
The soil is clay, and the garden small, with a great 
many trees and bushes (evergreen) about, so that a great 
deal of sun is prevented from coming into the garden. 
Would this be suitable for Asparagus ? Also is there any 
means of getting a crop next year? if so, wliat kind of 
plants must I buy?—S., Croydon. 

955.—Surface-rooting Plants for Bulb Bor¬ 
ders.— Inasmuch as borders devoted to bulbs must be 
without flowers in some parts, for a considerable portion 
of the year, it would probably interest many besides my¬ 
self if some of your readers would kindly furnish a list 
of surface-rooting annuals of showy habit, which would 
enliven such borders during their otherwise flowerless 
seasons.—W. T. 

956 —Oversalting Ground.— Having spread salt 
on a flower-bed, out of which I had taken the summer 
bedding plants, with the idea of killing slugs, <ftc., I 
planted in it Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, Silenes, <fec. 
The two first died altogether, and the latter nearly died. 
What should I do? May I dig over and plant again, or 
must I leave it till spring? The Grass on which I also 
shook some salt looks dead; will it recover?- W. 8. 

967.—Roses and Creepers for Porches.— Will 
you please inform me the best creepers and Roses for a 
small porch with a northern aspect on a heavy soil, be¬ 
sides the Clematis Jackmoni ?—Maud Tilney. 

958. -Flowers tor Window in Winter.— My 
Begonia in the front room window Is now shedding both 
leaves and flowers, and I-am anxious to have some pretty 
flower to take its place for the winter. What will suit ? 
I have a fine Acacia behind the stand in which my Be¬ 
gonia is at present, and would therefore like something 
rather biilliant. I am too far from any nursery to choose 
for myself. There will seldom be any Are in tho room 
through the winter, but the .climate here is rarely 
severe. —Tremadoo. 


959.—Magnum Bonum Potatoes.— Last spring I 
out my Magnum Bonum Potatoes into small sets previous 
to planting, and planted them in rowB 4 ft. apart, and 
the sets about 10 in. apart in the rows. After the final 
earthing up I planted Celery in trenches between the 
rows, and after taking out the Potatoes, earthed up the 
Celery with the soil. I am not satisfied, however, with 
the produce of the sets, as I had only six or eight to each 
root. I want to get fifteen or twenty if passible, and 
would like to know how I may accomplish this. My soil 
is a dry sandy loam, originally rather poor, but now well 
enriched with manure. Out of seven rows (each row 
nearly 60 ft. long) I have had only two diseased tubers.— 
Tremadoo. 

900. — Amaryllis not Flowering —I have two 
plants which have not flowered during the past three 
years ; how shall I treat them ?—Ballyshannon. 

901. —To Destroy Rats.—Rats are continually 
making holes in my lawn and borders to the destruction 
of bulbs, &c. Can some reader tell me bow to get rid of 
them? I have stopped the holes, but they make fresh 
ones. Poison also has failed. Thcro are no outhouses, 
<fcc., on my premises in which they harbour.—R odent. 

902. —How to Use Guano.—I have a small garden 
(70 f\ by 20 ft.) in this neighbourhood. Can you or any 
of your readers inform me as to the best way of manur¬ 
ing with guano or any other similar manure (as I have a 
difficulty In procuring rotten manure). I have used guano 
successfully in the City in tho cultivation of flowers in 
boxes on the roof by mixing it with water and watering 
frequently. What I want to know is would it answer 
wheu the ground is cleared and turned up lor the winter 
to spread the guano over in the same manner as manure, 
and let it lay thcro till the spring for the rain to wash in ? 
Also as I have a very fair quantity of worms, notwith¬ 
standing I well limed the ground in the spring, and as I 
have read in Gardening that diluted paraffin is a good 
exterminator, would it be auy use to give a few waterings 
now and in the spring just before planting out and sow¬ 
ing? I only use the garden for flowers.— Jarez Fulcher. 

903. —Keeping Dahlias.—I am informed that the 
most certain way of keeping Dahlias through the winter 
is to take cuttings during the summer and winter them 
In pots. Will any of your readers kindly say when is 
the best time for taking cuttings for tills purpose ? What 
is the best kind of pots to use ? and what are the par¬ 
ticulars of the treatment after putting in the cuttings to 
the following spring?— Preston. 

964.— Creepers for Tops of Walla— I have a 
small back garden some 30 ft. by 10 ft., surrounded by a 
wall about 4 ft. high, which, as you may suppose, makes 
it far from secluded. It is one of a row, and what I want 
to know is whether there is any law to prevent my erect¬ 
ing a wire fence, say another 4 ft. high, on the top of the 
present wall? Presuming that there is no such restric¬ 
tion, what would be the best evergreen creepers to 
rapidly cover it ? and what would be the best mould to 
get the beds made up with for general purposes? I may 
say I should like to grow a ferr Roses. The sun, I believe, 


falls upon every part of the garden at some time or other 
of the day, as ft runs east and west.—T. Fa wsSETT. 

065.—Plants for an Unheated Conservatory. 
—What are the best kinds of plants for an indicated con¬ 
servatory ? I want to plant them out in a 2-ft. border 
each side of the flower stage. Also what climber would 
be best suited for such a house ? Would a climbing Rose 
do ? Also would Japanese Maize do well in the conser¬ 
vatory ?-E. W. 

906.—A Wild Garden.—Adjoining my garden is a 
piece of waste land in which are large forest trees, with 
here and there an undergrowth of Elder bushes, and 
part of the ground is covered with wood Ivy, but the 
greater part is bare aud stony. What description of 
Grass can I get to grow beneath the trees, and how can I 
best make this wilderness to blossom?— Ignoramus. 

967. — Morrello Cherries not Ripening. — 
Against a north-east wall, not much exposed, I nave 
several large Morello Cherry trees, perfectly healthy in 
appearance. Year by year they blossom and fruit pro¬ 
fusely, but as regularly the fruit drops off before It 
ripens. Is it from mismanagement ? I should be much 
obliged for any information as to how this non-ripening 
of the fruit is to be cured.—W. W. E. W. 

908.—Heating Verandah-Conservatory. — 
What is a good and easy plan, with or without pipes, for 
heating and keeping from frost ordinary plants in a 
verandah-conservatory', 12 ft. by 3 ft 9 in., adjoining the 
house, and having the wiudow of a room opening into 
it, and one end boarded ?—L. 8. 

D69,—Planting Asparagus.—How can I form an 
Asparagus bed ? What kind of roots shall I plant in 
order to obtain Grass for cutting next year ? Is it too 
late to form the bed and plant this year? and how far 
apart are the roots to l>e planted ?—A. Z. 

970 —Manuring Poor Ground.— Will some one 
tell me if liquid manure will answer equally as well as 
ordinary Btable manure for general manuring ? and, if so, 
what is the best sort ? I have a dislike to stable manure, 
it takes so much putting in.—A mateur. 

971. —Mimulusss at Christmas.—I sowed some 
MimuluB seed in October last, and now the plants are 
appearing, but I do not think they will live, they are so 
slender and look too tender to grow up. I put a glass 
over them after sowing and put them in my conservatory. 
Have I in any way treated them wrong. I wished to have 
them in flower about Christmas.—A Subscriber. 

972. —Climbers for Summer Blooming. —Would 
some one name me a few greenhouse climbers (neither 
Eccremocarpus, Cobeas, nor Tropteolums) clean fine bloom 
ing, and gaudy! which, if sown early in Heat and grown 
on, would bloom during next summer and autumn?— 
8. L. B. 

073.—Cocoa-nut Fibre.— The remarks about Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse in your paper (p. 524) are in such direct 
opposition to what I reaa in “ Muck for the Many," that 
I shall be glad to hear from an undoubted authority which 
is correct. I have bought a quantity intending to use It 
as a substitute for peat, according to the manual referred 
to. A few facts as to its real uses and value will be a boon 
to myself and others.—8. L, Bourchier. 

974. —Salting Asparagus Beds.—I fear my gar¬ 
dener has adopted the method suggested in Garden¬ 
ing Iilustrated of the 8th inst. of salting my Aspara¬ 
gus beds with 7 lb. of salt to, I think, 1 square yard, 
instead of 1 lb., as pointed out under “ Erratum/’ in lost 
week's number. What can I do to prevent the destruc¬ 
tion of “ all vegetable life " ?— Subscriber. 

975. — Neglected Wall Fruit Trees —What shall 
Ido to my fruit trees to make them fruit well next year— 
Jargonelle Pears and Plums? Many did not.fruit at all, 
although large trees. They have been neglected.— 
Amateur. 

970.— Vegetables to Sow Now.— Will some prac¬ 
tical hand kindly say what vegetables I had better sow 
now ?— Amateur. [Consult our weekly diary.] 

977. — Lilium auratum after Flowering.— I have 
a plant of this, which has been in my garden for tho last 
two years, covered up last winter with ashes. It sent up 
a spike with eight flowers this summer. I potted it last 
month, and brought it into a greenhouse, as I was afraid 
the flowers would not have expanded, but they have done 
so. What would be the best treatment now for it ? Shall 
I take it out of the pot, and plunge it in a garden, 
covering it well up for the winter ? 

978. —Basket Plants in Winter —Would somo 
reader give me a short list of the best basket plants 
for a cool greenhouse in winter?— Dublin. 

979. — Cactus not Flowering.—I have had the 
Cactus seven years, and it has only blossomed once ; the 
blooms were of a deep pink colour, and about five in 
number. The plant hangs in the window, is watered 
once a week with warm water, and looks healthy. What 
can I do to make it blossom ?— Tilly Slow-boy. 

980. - Wireworms in Gardens —I am greatly 
troubled with wtreworms all over my garden: what had 
I better do?—B. 


981. —Pink and White Primulas.—I potted them 
about a month ago and brought them indoon; they are 
now in blossom; but there ore no signs of any buds to 
come. Will they flower later on in the winter ?— Tilly. 
[The flowers should be pinched out now, which will in¬ 
duce the plants to flower later on.] 

982. — Belladonna Lilies.— At what depth should 
these be planted out-of-doors ?—T. A. 8. [Plant them bo 
as to cover them about 2 in. Then place on the surface 
of the soil 6 in. or more of Cocoa-nut fibre, leaves, ashes, 
or similar material, to be moved in spring.] 

083.— Heating Apparatus.— In the number of 
October 25 you gave an illustration of a heating apparatus 
made of flower pots and heated with charcoal. Would 
the vapour from the charcoal be injurious to the plants 
without a pipe attached to the uppermost pot ? Is it 
necessary a pipe should be attached? An analytical 
chemist informs me that the vapour is not injurious to 
vegetable life.—C. Robertson. [A pipe attached to form 
a chimney is decidedly the best, as the heat is more regu¬ 


lar and the draught better than when no chimney k 
used. The vapour would do no serious injury to plaatT 
but we fear your fire will not bum very well without i 
chimney.] 

084. — Pruning and Protecting Currant 
Trees - What is tno best means of preserving White and 
Red Currant trees from the attacks of birds ? Last war 
tho buds were all eateu by birds. Also what is the lest 
time for pruning Currants ? [Netting the trees is the ocly 
effectual method of keeping away birds. Prune any time 
between this and March.] 

985. — Clipping Box Edgings.— Having joit planted 
some Box edgings can I have it clipped now, or will u k 
better to wait until the spring?—8. E. D. [Wait till rJl 
danger of frost is past in spring.] 

9S6.— Heating a Vinery,— I have a small green¬ 
house in which is a Black Hamburgh Grape Vine, and i 
few other plants of not much importance. Is it neca- 
saiy for the preservation of the Vine that a lire should 
be lighted at night in the greenhouse ? I would also 'Jke 
the names of a few plants which could be grown in the 
greenhouse with a little attention.—A. Phillips, [a 
fire is not absolutely necessary, but frost should, at last, 
be kept out. 8ee the many notes in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated in regard to greenhouse plants.] 

087.— Ivy on Trellises.— Will Ivy grow on a wire 
trellis on a house front ? If so, what kinds will do bed ; 
Will the variegated varieties do as well as common!- 
Lincoln. [All kinds of Ivy will do well on trellis work 
The variegated kinds will not grow so rapidly aa the reu¬ 
nion Irish or other large-leaved kinds.] 

988. — Lily of the Nile. —Should this have mach 
w ater during the winter ? It has juat been re-potted tsi 
brought into the dw’elling-house; leaves are rather 
withering. [Apply plenty of soft water and place the;--: 
in a saucer. The plant will live in water, so you 
not be afraid of giving a liberal supply.] 

989. — Lilium landfolium. —My plants have Jus 
done flowering, leaves also off; shall I leave it in iti pi 
and give it water, or not?—F. B. J. [Keep the soil jus 
moist for another week or so, then cut down the item, 
turn the plant out, and shake off the greater portion 
the soil, and repot into a larger pot, and in good m- >r 
loam and leaf-mould; after which withhold water tl 
new growth makes its appearance, unless the soil gib 
very dry.] 

990. — Vallota purpurea. —Bally shannon TLi- i* 
the Scarborough Lily, and is an evergreen Amaryll! 
Obtainable at any good nursery. Price according to s*. 

991. — Early Vermont Potato.— F. C. Jtoar.-Tb 
can doubtless be obtained from any good seed house, suu 
as Buttons’, of Reading, or Carters’, of High Uolbora. 

992. — Sheep Manure for Pot Plante.-ft/ 
sAannon.—This is excellent for pot plants either b i 
decayed state mixed with the soil, or in the fonn <A bqci-i 
manure. It should not be applied in too large Quantise 
at a time. 

W. H. C.—Kindly send ns your name and addrea, a& 
that of the grower you mention. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

J. Clieal & Sons, 

Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, &C. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced and Descriptive Catalogues, free by po gt. 

Roses, Climbers, & Florists 7 Flowers. 
rjlHOMAS S. WARE has pleasure in 

A announcing the issue of above CATALOGUE, con¬ 
taining Lists of the finest Roses in cultivation; a good 
assortment of Climbers, also Florists’ Flowers/adapted 
lt } cln i\ ng Border tarnations and 
Picotees, Daisies, Pansies, Show. Fancy, and Bedding 
Paeomes, Phloxes Pinks, Sweet Violets, Violas, &c &<? 
Tost free on application. ’ ' 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London 
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Roses ! Roses !! Roses I ! J 
TP WING & CO. forward under favourable 

^V^o n f^R0 n ^ d f at fi m ° 3 i t ® oder » to P rj ces COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 
pound. Carriage and package fre* to any railway station 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Circ ulars giving full parti¬ 
culars gratis and post free to applicants, as well as 1 Lists 

NURSERY STOCK * growu GENERAL, 

Norwich & C °‘ Til0 Royal Xorfolk -Nurseries, Eaton, 


Roses, &C. 

RUMSEY’S Priced Descriptive 

▼ T Catalogue is now ready, and will be forwarded 
free on application. It contains selections of the best 
Roses for show or garden ornamentation; also Fruit 
Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs for town or country 
planting,—Joyning’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N. 

TWARF ROSES.—Twelve Roses on 

r °? u ai ? d twelve on Man etti stock, all lead- 
to » am e. and good plants, for 10s. ; 
100 Spring Bedding and Border Plants for 2s 6d —Pack- 
i ng free for cash from 8. Burton, Florist, Loughborough. 

TYICKSONS <fe CO., Nurserymen, &c., 

A-/ 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 

out their beautiful newSaxifraga Wallace*, which stands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May This 
piant has obtained first-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent introduction; Is. 6d. each, three for 
3s. (M-, si x for 6s., all free by post. 

H ~~ARDY GARDEN and SPRING 

FLOWERS.—Now is the time to plant for Early 
spring Blooming.—Auricula, alpine, 3s. per dozen- 
Myosotis dlssitiflora, 2s. per dozen ; White and Lilac 
Primroses, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Violet Belle do Chatenay 
the finest double white Violet, Cs. per dozen ; Victoria 
Regina, the finest blue Violet, 4s. per dozen ; strong 
blooming plants. Other Spring-flowering Plants equally 
cheap. Spinea palmata, the red variety, lOd. each 9s 
per dozen; Spirtca filipendula, fine clumps for forcing! 
is. each, 10s. per dozen. See Catalogue, post free to any 
address.— John Moore, Nurseryman and Seedsman 
Wentworth House, Market Place, Warwick. 


_ By Royal Letters Patent. 

rj.AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

VJ1 Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10 
T .. Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
nf.lv 11 Enclose Stamp.— Q. Shrews* 
blry, 69, Old Bailey, and98, Barring ton Rd., EastBrixton 

WATSON’S NEW GUINEA SUS- 

„ * PBN8IONBOILER, “THE AMATEUR,” war- 

weU v I >ri ^e net 21s. To heat piping for 
a house 30 ft. long. Pipes and Fittings supplied at cur- 
J? n f one stamp, for Prospectus. 

Patentee 180 *' -^nrsenes, Pi Alban s, Inventor and 


PETROLEUM LAMP STOVES, Manu- 

, 1 ^ ac t ur ® d w “- Richmond, Eastgate St.. Chester 
suitable for Small Greenhouses, Damp Rooms, «fcc. Price 
18s. each, with vapourising-pan on the top 21s. each. 



Small Greenhouses. 

The "STAR" 

H0T WATEB AmfiUTUS, 

Comprising Wrought Iron 
Boiler, Pipes, Cistern, and all 
necessary connections and 
fittings complete and ready 
for fixing. 

PRICES. 

No O—Apparatus, with 24ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £3 3s. 

No. 1- Apparatus, with 3d ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £3 15s. 
No. 2. —Apparatus, with 72 ft 
of 2-in. piping (or 30 ft. of 
4-in.), £5 6s. 

New Illustrated Price List on 
application to 

SAMUEL DIPL0CK, 

107, Upper Thames St. 
LONDON, B.C. 


The Rev. Canon Hole, Cauuton Manor, writesNot 
often does enthusiasm accomplish its ideal hopes. That’s 
the rule. But I know an exception. William Robinson 
has realised in The Garden all that could be desired in 
an ideal horticultural newspaper. ” 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

H^EMANTHUS KALBREYERI. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations:— 

Acanthuses in November 
Agapantlius umbellatuB 
Anemia 


Ferns a Speciality. 

TTOR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

X apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery 
Sale, near Manchester. J 

Lilium auratum. 

TUXEST QUALITY BULBS, 7s. 6d. 

X , 811(1 I9 8 ; 6d ‘ pcr dozen • specimen roots is., by 
post free. Tuberous Begonias (mixed), 6s. per dozen; 
extra selected, 9s. per dozen. Carefully hybridised seed 
irom choicest double and single varieties (in mixture) 
a. and 2a. 6d. per packet. All goods carriage free for 
prepayment from T. H. Hare, Bulb Grower and Im¬ 
porter, Sittingbourne. 

fUUTION.—SUTTON’S MAGNUM 

BONUM. (Disease-resisting) POTATO.—Sutton & 
Sons recommend all who desire to secure true seed 
tubers of the above celebrated Potato to apply direct to 
them. Messrs. Sutton feel compelled to issue this cau¬ 
tion, as last season spurious varieties were sold as 
Magnum Bonum, which caused great disappointment 
w w ., Tlus , remarkable disease-resisting Potato was 
first introduced by Sutton <fc Sons, The Queen’s Seeds- 
beaddressc^' Berks ’ whom ai: 1 communications should 

\ ANTED, Cuttings of Calceolaria 

tJ, I Golden Gem, with price per 1,000, to James 
Le\ esque & SON, Seed Growers , JerTey. 

PERN CASE.—New Design, very Ele- 

it. bla( * and gold, 2 ft. 0 in. long, 1 ft. 6 in. 

P; h . lgh > ventilation and drainage mostper- 
ect fitted with improved sliding doors, price 50s. A 
photo sent on application. Also, an elegantly finished 
window Fernery, to stand outside the window, took 
w * cstminster Aquarium, worth £20; will take 
and all particulars sent.—W. ItAQLAN, 16, 
Alomington Road, New Cross. 


P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Wanner, for small and large spaces, 
ror Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churches, <fec. 
Can be regulated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Bums from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
costs half less than any other heating power. Prices, 
0s. 9d.. 8s. 9d., 10s. 0d., 15s. 0d., 18s. 0d., 21s., 25s. 0d., 
2®®; ® d '» ® d - Send area of space to be wanned. 

L ,, V- 1>0T , rER ’ 8tella Depot and Court of House¬ 
hold Iuveni ions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 



Oil Stoues 


FOR 

Greenhouses, Eooms, 

ETC. 

The Patent and Prize Medal 
Portable, odourless, smokeless, 
guaranteed harmless, Vapour¬ 
ising, Plant Preserving, and 
Healthy Stove Depot. 

Illustrations Free. 

W. Hooper & Co., 

121, Newgate St., 

LONDON, E.O. 


SUBURBAN GREENHOUSES 
HEATED 

On a WELL RECOGNISED SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE. 

No Stove or External Opening-. 

Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37/6 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

THE Manager, The Patent Tube Company, 406 Elision 
Road, N.W. 


TYIMMEL’S NEW TRANSPARENT 

* r COAL TAR SOAP, combining the purifying action 
of tar with tne emollient qualities of transparent soap. 
Price 6d. per cake. Sold by all the trade, and manufac¬ 
tured only by E. Rimmel, Perfumer to H.R.H. the 
JJtoceas of Wales ; 96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Cornhill, London ; 76, King's Road, Brighton. 


-No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 


TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER'S EARTH 

IN THE NUF5ERI AND AT THE TOM FT 
l or Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com- 

Ple ^°^° D ^ ld ^ ln ^Ll e ^ CBS ‘ rou £hness, chap¬ 
ping, <fec. Of all Chemists, 0d. and Is. 

ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigrmore 
Street. London. 

Ry post 2(1 extra. 


Apple, a good 
Apple, Australian 
Aralia Sieboldi 
Arundo mauritanica 
Ban hi nia tomentosa 
Begonias losing leaves 
Blossoms, Winter 
Boots, waterproofin g 
Bouvardias, culture of 
Bulbophyllum Beccari 
Bulbs, potting, <fcc. 
Button-holes 
Bramble, white-stemmed 
Cardinal-flowers 
Carnations, preserving 
Cemeteries, planting 
Chamtedorea glaucifolia 
Chestnut at Tortworth 
Cistuses 

Climber, fine-leaved 
Cocos Weddelliana 
Craticgus p. crenulata 
Cyclamen persieum 
Cyprus, Grapes in 
Dahlia, the Imperial 
Diary, extracts from my 
Dictionnaire de Pomologie 
East Lothian Stocks 
Elms, variegated 
Epplng Forest 
Euphorbia juice 
Fernery at Kew 
Ferns, flowering 
Ficus Parceli 
Fir trees, pruning 
Flowers, hardy florist’s 
Flowers, everlasting 
Foliage, contrasts of 
Fruit trees.. 

Fruit trees, root pruning 
Galax aphylla 
Gardens of the World 
Gesneras and their culture 
Gordon, the late Mr. 
Grapes at Chiswick 
Grapes, late 
Grasses, everlasting 
Grape Gros Maroc 
Grape Champion Muscat 
Hamianthus Kalbreyeri 
Hydrangea p. grandifiorn 
Hydrangea h. cyanoclada 
Indigofera jnncea 
Ivy on stems of trees 
Kerosene for insects 
Label, new kind of 
Leaf soil 


Leaflets 

Leycesteria’formosa 
Lilium auratum 
Locust seed, sprouting 
Maiden hair tree In fruit 
Nectarine trees, cropping 
Nerine undulata 
Orchid growing in pans 
Orchid leaves, diseased 
Palm-house at Kew 
Pansies 

Paiks of the World 
Parsnips 

Teach trees dying 
Peach tree leaves, clearing 
Teach trees, cropping 
Peaches, growing 
Pear, Belle Julie 
Pears, ripening of 
Peas at Darley Abbey 
Pelargonium cuttings 
Phylloxera in France 
Plants for dairy farming 
Plants on Orme’s Head 
Plants, useful border 
Plants. Alpine 
Plants for winter 
Plants, insect eating 
Planting waste lands 
Plants for arbours 
Plane tree, the 
Potato, Champion 
Potato, Magnum Bonum 
Potatoes, disease-resisting 
Potatoes, autumn-planted 
Prize for Phylloxera 
Pteris serrulnta cristata 
Pyrethrum, double-flwmg 
Rocket, double white 
Root-pruning 
Royal Hort. Soc. 
Rudbeckia purpureum 
Ruta albiflora 
Sarracenia tfava omata 
"Seaforthia in fruit 
Selaginella Kraus, aurea 
St. Pancras’ Gardens 
St. Paul’s, garden at 
Sugar Maple, the 
Syrplius pyrastri 
Testimonial, D’Ombrian 
Tomatoes 
Torenia asiatica 
Tree, a silvery 
Tree plunting, profits of 
Trescoe Abbey “t* 

Trimen, Doctor 
Vinery at Chiswick 
Water question, tho 
Yew hedges 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 

Streetfatranci w“a ' *• 64 -° fflce ' 87 - ‘""■Uum.pto- 


r .E COLOURED PLATES appearing 

every week in The Garden represent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, both 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the country 
The Garden is also illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and the bound Volumes comprise the greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected in 
one periodical 


6l XTOW to Grow Potatoes with Success 

XX for Exhibition,” by Porter, the champion 
grower and competitor. This treatise can now be had at 
the office of The Garden, 37, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C., or through the booksellers. Price 2s. 6d 
per copy. 


A S SIMPLE AS A B C. —Insfcanta- 

of tetters, <fcc., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 

g ist free). —E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
olborn, W.C. N B .—Samples of Tann’s celebrated paper 
collars sent for 6d. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris 
Scillas, Snowdrops, and other Flower 
Roots, from Holland. 

M R J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

ITX AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street 
Corent Garden, W.C, every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday during November, at Half-past Twelve o’clock 
precisely each day, consignments of Dutch Bulbs arriving 
weekly from well-known farms in Holland, in large and 
small lots to suit all buyers. 

On view the morning of Sale and Catalogues had. 
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J C. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

i M Q 8C lF , ? FIC ’=? Ild . N A T,,RA1 history sale 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1/00. Sales by Auction nearly every day; 
Catalogues on application or post free. ^ 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 



Melon and Cucumber Frames always in Stock. 


1-Light Frame 6 ft by 4 ft, £2 0 0.. Packing Case*, 3/0 

2 „ „ 8 ft by 0 ft, 3 7 6 .. „ „ 4/0 

3 „ 12 ft by 6 ft, 4 17 6 .. „ 4/0 

4 „ „ 10 ft by 6 ft, 6 7 6 .. .. 6/0 

Made of the best seasoned red wood (Deal), glazed with 

English 21-oz. sheet glass, all painted three times in best 
oil colour, iron handle to each light, and an iron cross¬ 
bar Carriage paid to any railway station in England and 
Wales ; also to Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

Lights only—Glazed, 10a. each ; unglazed, 6s. each. 
Orders amounting to 40s. carriage paid. 

JUDSON’S GOLD PAINTT 

s-i 


CO 


For Re-gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 

For Gilding Lamp Stands and Gas Fittings, 

For Renewing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, Silk, or Leather, 

For Gilding Wing Feathers, 

For Artistic Cabinet and Basket Work, 

And for a Thousand Useful and Domestio 
Purposes. 

Sold by Chemists and Stationers. _ 

G arden ^requisites.—C ocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, Sd. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck 
(loose), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6s. 6d. per sack, 
6 sacks 25s., 12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous 
Peat—6s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
ton ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand Is. ikl. i>er 
bushel, 16s. half-ton, 20s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4*1. each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, l'eat Mould, and Leaf Mould Is. 
per bushel. Sphagnum Moss- 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, 
Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, 
Russian Mats, «fcc. Write for free Price List. Free to rail. 
—H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Eiulell St., Long Acre, W.C . 

Garden Requisites. 

C OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-busli!. 

bag, Is.; 30 bags, 21 b. ; truck, 25s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat. 6s. per sack ; 5 for 22a. 6d ; 36s. per tot. 
Black Fibrous Peat, 4s 6d. per sack ; 6 for 20s. ; 33s. 
per ton. Sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand, is. 0d. 
per bushel, 14s. per half ton, 25s. per ton. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, lOd. per bushel. TO¬ 
BACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly effective- 
Cloth, 8d.per lb.; paper 7d. Goods free to rail. Write 
for Price List. W. HERBERT * CO., Chief Stores, 
Broad St. Mews, Brood St., City (opposite Metropolitan 
Railway Station)_ 


BULBS 

CHEAPER THAN 

Sale Room Prices. 
JAMES CARTER & CO, 

Being one of the Largest Importers of 


Flower Roots, can offer t he pick of the 
Harvest at Lower Rates than Inferior 


Bulbs are often sold for at 
AUCTION ROOMS . 

CARTERS’ 

“GARDENING” BOX OF BULBS, 

Price 21s. 

(Sent on receipt of Cheque or P. O. O., Packing and 
Carriage free), contains 

750 Choice Flower Roots, 

For Outdoor Planting, 


GARDENING 

Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 6d. ; post free, 8d. 

Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. 


■BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


AS FOLLOWS :— 

15 Hyacinths, choice bed¬ 
ding 

50 Tulips, choice mixed 
single 

50 Tulips, flue mixed dbl. 

50 Narcissus, sweet- 
white 

50 Narcissus, Pheasant's- 
eye 

35 Omithogalum, Star of 
Bethlehem 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

S ticks, tallies, mats, virgin 

CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 

BLACKITH Sc CO., Cox's Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade 

G ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen In boxes Is., 
3s., anu 10s. 6*1. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle 
Company (Limited)._ 


A merican blight on apple 

TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part._ 


0 Narcissus, choice 
Polyanthus 

12 Jonquils, Campemel 
100 Crocus, fine purple 
100 Crocus, large white 
100 Crocus, large golden 
yellow 

100 Snowdrops, fine 
25 Iris, choice Spanish 
18 Scilla campanil lata 
60 Winter Aconites 


NOTE.—These Collections aro subject to varlatiou in 
quantity and variety as the season advances. 


CARTERS’ 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in). - Teak wood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 60 per cent, less than usually 
charged Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, pro par ad, and 
drilled ready for making up.— Alfred Grant <& Co. 
Steam Works, 39$, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


pi ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, 

VJT and all requisites ; best quality ; cheapest prices. 
Watson «t scull, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


T he three great chords.— 

New Song by Franz Abt; words by Longfellow. 
“ We like the words, we like the music. This song can 
never be sung without emotion, or heard without sensa¬ 
tions of pleasure ."—Pictorial World.— W. CZERNY, 349, 
Oxford Street. Post free 18 stamps. 


ECONOMIC HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


No. 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and aU 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping 1 , 
£4 12s. 0d. 



We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
these Apparatuses ; 
being of the simplest 
lorm they cannot get 
out of order. Will 
■M burn through the 
0 night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


For larger sizes tee ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardenisq 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should bs 
made to him. 


taT SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by inform.ug 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoined. 
According to the postal tariff, Gajldkstko 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the follow¬ 
ing rates :— 

Per Year . 6s. 6d. 

Per Half-Year. 3s. 3d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, 1 $d. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscriber*, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


Please to tend me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


for One Year, commencing . 
for xchich I enclose 


. for 6*. M 


Name _ 



DICK RADCLYFFE & 00., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants and H orticultural Decorators, 

128-©, HIGKEI HOLBORN, W.C. 

Portable Frames and Melon Lights, &c. 

Price* on application 

Greenhouse, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., Floor and Stage complete, £13. 

Every one possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower roots. Greenhouses, Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferns, Garden 
Requisite*, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window 
Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticul¬ 
tural Requisite. Gratis and post free. 

128-9, XilG-IET HOLBORN, W.C. 


Date _ - __ 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name ci 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand. 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covert 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to — " The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 
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HARDY AND HALF-HARDY PLANTS 
IN THE GARDEN. 

Experience has so thoroughly established 
the possibility of enjoying “fine foliage”; from 
hardy plants, that the question now is, not 
that such plants will not succeed, but 
what kinds shall be planted to make 
the garden most varied and beauti¬ 
ful In selecting plants for that purpose 
those only should be decided upon 
which are of bold growth and ample 
foliage, plants which 
stamp their image upon 
our memory by their in¬ 
dividuality of character, 
and by the beautiful con¬ 
trasts which they make 
with their associates, be 
they in groups or planted 
as single specimens. I 
cannot perhaps make my¬ 
self better understood 
than by referring to the 
accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, in which are repre¬ 
sented several exquisite 
groups. Prominent in 
the background is a Palm 
with charmingly-divided 
leaves ; then there is the 
massive and beautiful 
Abyssinian Musa, which 
is readily distinguished 
from all around it. A 
little behind it rises the 
great tussock and large 
feathery plumes of the 
Pampas Grass, backed up 
by dark-leaved Conifers 
that not only afford a 
Bplendid contrast and 
serve to render the pic¬ 
ture complete, but help 
to ward off any sudden 
or destructive gales of 
wind that may arise. 

Another type of leafage 
is seeu in the Fan-leaved 
l al u and the large and 
deeply-lobed foliage of 
Gunnera scabra, while 
beautiful Y r uccas and the 
long spear-like shoots of 
Bamboos which appear on the right of the 
picture make a tout ensemble capable of at¬ 
tracting the attention of even the most ob¬ 
tuse lover of nature. It will thus be seen 
that rich effects may be produced without 
having recourse to the most tender exotics, 
which should be kept for omameuting our 
warm grhenhouses. Too often we see shape¬ 
less masses of one kind of shrub planted in 
even email gardens, where, had \ variety 
of plants been selected, each remarkable 
for its beauty of outline or boldness of 
foliage, they w r ould have formed the frame¬ 
work for a home landscape, whilst amongst 


This gives them such a tho¬ 
rough rest that they wake up with vigour 
and produce strong, hardy growth. This 
system will be found far better than in¬ 
ducing the plants to make their growth in¬ 
doors, and then hardening them off. G. 

HOUSE-TOP GARDENING IN 
KENSINGTON. 

On Tuesday, October 28, I had an occasion 
to go to see Mr. George Ind, the turncock 
at the station of the 
West Middlesex Water 
Works, Trafalgar Place, 
St Alban’s Road. Mr. 
Ind invited me in, and I 
expressed admiration of 
a bouquet of flowers 
that stood on the table. 
He told me he had picked 
them from his garden, 
and asked me whether I 
should like to see it I 
said very much, but that 
I must come another day 
when I had more time to 
spare, thinking by the 
situation of the house, 
which is closely packed 
among neighbours, that 
the garden must be at 
least half a mile distant. 
Ho laughed, and asked 
me to follow him up¬ 
stairs. We reached a 
trap-door, which he 
pushed up, and asked me 
to step out There, on 
the roof, w’as the garden, 
prettily arranged ; the 
summer flowers, of 
course, were over, but 
there was a nice show of 
Chrysanthemums. The 
plants were in pots and 
boxes, the garden was 
surrounded by trellis- 
work, with rustic baskets 
hung in the arches. The 
trellis was covered with 
creepers planted in boxes. 
The Clematis, the Jas¬ 
mine, and the Virginian 
Creeper had formed a graceful garlatid. 
Here were plants that answered a two-fold 
purpose—use and ornament, as the Vege¬ 
table Marrow, Scarlet Runner; the yellow 
flower of the one and the scarlet of the 
other was not considered less beautiful be¬ 
cause of the fruit Fruits, also, are suc¬ 
cessfully grown here. The graceful Vine 
wore at the time laden with Grapes; 
Currant bushes and Strawberries every 
summer produce ripe fruit. But the last, 
and I think the most singular and novel, is 
the Watercress bed, which is made in the 
form of a running brook, spanned with 


GARDEN WITH FINE-FOLIAGED PLANTS (only two of thoae *hown 
an> tender). 

planted as is here represented than from one 
in which bedding plants form the chief 
feature. We have plenty of grand hardy 
plants which would form splendid orna¬ 
ments in suburban gardens ; but, in the 
meantime, I only wish to say a few words 
upon the management of tender plants in¬ 
tended for the open air. It is but feasible 
to imagine that any plant wintered in a 
high temperature will not grow in the sum¬ 
mer if planted in the open air; therefore I 
prefer inuring such plants as are intended 
for the sub-tropical garden to the very 
lowest temperature they will bear during 


them flowering plants, shrubs, the trees ! the winter, 
might be mixed, and small groups of sub* 

. tropical plants introduced in summer with 
much advantage. Surely such a style of 
planting must be better than a mere hedge 
of Laurel, Yew, or similar common-place 
shrubs, in front of which run a few straight 
lines of colour, which, however gay for 
three or four months, lie bare and blank for 
the rest of the year. A far greater amount 
of pleasure is derivable from a garden 
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bridges; the Watercress looked fresh and 
crisp.— N. Cole, in Kensington News 


VEGETABLES. 


DISEASE IN POTATOES. 

Having grown a very large quantity of the 
Magnum Bonum Potato, I maybe able to give 
information which will be useful to others. It 
is not an American variety, but was raised by 
Mr. Clarke, of Christchurch, Hampshire, of 
whom Messrs. Sutton & Son purchased the 
stock. The haulm took the disease badly, and 
several acres of mine had every leaf rotted off, 
but the stem resisted it, and shot out fresh 
leaves, and not a Potato was diseased in some 
hundreds of sacks. 

I believe the disease is climatic, and first 
attacks the leaves, and gradually works down 
the stem to the tubers. 

Diseased tuljera when planted do not produce 
diseased crops. 

If, when the disease first attacks the leaves, 
the Potatoes are dug up, they are safe ; if a tlay 
l>e lost, the crop is lost. 

Potatoes do not catch disease from each 
other. 

Potatoes lying on the surface of the ground 
exposed will not take the disease, even when the 
haulm of growing Potatoes close to them is cut 
down by it. 

“ W. T.” (see p. 547) must be in error when 
he says he has seen sets for planting -with spots 
of disease upon them ; as a rule, they would be 
completely rotten before planting time. The 
shrivelled marks are more likely to proceed from 
bruises when the Potato was first taken from 
the ground and tender. He is quite right in 
advocating the growing of sets for planting, and 
keeping them very dry. 

I quite believe in early planting on light and 
dry soil, and I am now preparing an acre of 
ground which I hope to get planted this month. 
1 have never planted so early as this, but have 
usually begun in February. I shall plant six¬ 
teen sorts, and will with your permission next 
season give you the result of my trial. 

For general crop I shall plant only three 
sorts—Champion, Red Flourball, and Magnum 
Bonum, the three best disease resisters that I 
know of, and of these three Magnum Bonum is 
the best. J. N. Godden. 

Woodstock. 


Keeping Celery. —The following mode, 
which we have tried thoroughly, may be worth 
recording :—Our plants were grown last year in 
1 he usual way, but not blanched. About the 
middle of November, a trench lfc ft. deep, or 
just deep enough to take in the plants when set 
upright, was dug in a hollow which had perfect 
■•’'der drainage, and the plants when carefully 
lifte l out of the soil in which they grew, had 
urn earth shaken from the roots, and they w r ere 
placed upright in the trench as closely as they 
could be conveniently packed. The earth was 
then drawn against the sides along the trench, 
and the top covered with a stratum of dry leaves 
1 ft. thick. A few inches only of leaves were first 
applied, but as the cold weather of December 
came on, more leaves were added. Being in a 
hollow the wind did not blow the leaves off, 
while the snow, drifting on, added to the pro¬ 
tection. Towards spring the stems were per¬ 
fectly blanched, and there was not the slightest 
difficulty in procuring a supply at any time by 
merely iifting off the leaves—vastly easier than 
to remove frozen earth. Finer Celery is not of¬ 
ten seen. Those who have no similar depression 
in the ground may dig 1 ft. deeper than other¬ 
wise, lay a tile in the bottom for perfect drainage, 
put in the plants, and then there -will be 1 ft. 
k'ft to fill with leaves. Lay on a few evergreen 
boughs to keep any of the leaves from blowing 
;. way. —A l ha uu Cu ft i rat or. 

Canadian Wonder French Bean.— 
This is the most prolific French Bean I have ever 
seen. The pods measure from 8 in. to 12 in., a 
length which they attain in a remarkable short 
time, and when cooked they are tender and deli¬ 
rious in flavour. This Bean grows about 18 in. 
in height, and requires some little support, or the 
weight of the poas lays it flat on the ground. 
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Salt v. Onion Maggots.— Wherever 
Onions are at all subject to the attacks of the 
Onion Maggot, I can strongly recommend salt 
as a cheap ami simple remedy. Soot, char cod 
dust, and similar substances are often used, 
and are all more or less beneficial; but for a dry 
porous soil, salt is the best. In addition to its 
destructive effect upon insects of all kinds, it 
creates, or fosters a dampness in the soil that 
enables a moisture-loving plant, like the Onion, 
to withstand any sudden drought or change of 
temperature, to which it may bo subjected, with 
impunity; and it is during such periods that 
the maggots, if present, are most destructive. 
Of course, salt does not act upon all soils alike, 
and it is only by experiment aud observation 
that anything like correct data can be obtained 
for future guidance. I have generally mod one 
pound of salt to the square yard in two applica¬ 
tions, i.r., one half applied with the manure dur¬ 
ing the winter cultivation, aud the other half is 
sown broadcast over the bed in May just before 
the time when the maggots usually make their 
appearance. No apprehension need be entertained 
that the application of half a pound of salt to 
the square yard will do any injury to any grow¬ 
ing crop, even when sown indiscriminately over 
the foliage of the plants, as well as on the bare 
soil between them. I have sown it broadcast 
over most kinds of vegetables, and have never 
noticed any ill effect to occur from its use, un¬ 
less the quantity I have named has been 
exceeded. — E. H. 

Killing Slugs. —Some weeks since there 
was an article in your excellent paper suggesting 
picking up slug3 and snails by lamplight. Allow 
me to suggest what I have proved to be far pre¬ 
ferable, and that is to take a dredger in the 
right hand, filled with fine lime, and just shake 
that over the intruders, w hereby much time and 
trouble may be saved. I believe that in one and 
a half hours I killed nearly 500 thus.—A. W. P. 

Support for Sweet Peas. — I find 
wire netting held up by four stakes very good ; 
and the same fastened to the wall by hooks for 
Chrysanthemums answers capitally. I hope 
many of your readers will in this way communi¬ 
cate “ wrinkles” which they may have proved.— 
A. W. 1*., 1 trading. 

Fern the Best Protecting Material. 
—There is nothing with which I am acquainted 
that can equal the common Bracken as a protect¬ 
ing material. It is clean, warm, does not offend 
the eye, and soon parts with superfluous mois¬ 
ture. It is in this latter respect preferable to 
hay, straw’, or litter of any description. A load 
or two of Fern should be stored up in readiness 
for emergencies in every garden. Many 
a dearth of vegetables might be averted by its 
use, as Coleworts and winter Greens of all kinds 
could be easily and efficiently protected by it in 
severe weather. It is also of great service for 
covering up cold frames when ordinary cover¬ 
ings arc found insufficient, as it is not so liable 
to be blown off by wind, and not so unsightly 
as straw. The present is a good time to procure 
it, stacking it up when thoroughly dry, and 
topping up, in default of other material, with 
two or three layers of ordinary faggots, laying 
them in such a manner as to shoot off heavy 
rain.— J. 


DIFFICULTIES OF OVER-BUILDING 
GREENHOUSES. 

For many years I have had a desire to be the 
owner of a small greenhouse. I saved all that 
could be spared, and built one up three years 
since. This is 20 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, and 8 ft. 
high ; span-roof ; stands north and south ; has 
four rows of 3-in. pipes on one side, tyro rows 
on the other side and one end, heated by an 
upright tubular boiler. There is a gallery of 
shelves on one side and a flat bench on the other, 
with a walk down the middle. In this house I 
propagated Geraniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, Lan- 
tanas, and many similar plants, with a view 
of selling them. This I tried last year, which 
was a failure. There are so many people doing 
this kind of thing for a sole living, who under¬ 
stand it, that I had no chance of getting such 
prices as I then thought my plants should fetch, 
so 1 kept them and went in for more accommoda¬ 
tion for them the second year. I built another 
house 21 ft. long, 11 ft. w’ide, and 11 ft. high, 
placed latticed benches round it 3J ft. wide, 
with a passage up the middle, made & Vine 
border outside to the west of this and planted 


three Vines, which have hardly either lived or 
died. I have this house filled with zonals of 
the best kinds. This house has two row# of 
3-in. pipes all round, heated from the same 
boiler as the first one, is joined to the first 
house, and stands in the same position, sun¬ 
roof. I tried Cucumber growing in my first 
house this summer, but they did not pay for the 
lire they consumed. I concluded they conld 
not be grown in a house containing other plants, 
so I have this autumn put up a Cucumber house 
in front of the first house, semi-span-roof; house 
18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide; four rows of pipes, two 
of which are cased with a brick wall to make a 
chamber for bottom-heat. This will stand at 
60 3 in a morning, and the other two houses at 
10° and 12° low’er. At the south end of my 
second house I have put up another 16 ft. long 
and 8 ft. wide, with lean-to roof and no means 
of artificial heating. 1 have also three garden 
frames, two lights each. I have got all these, 
but by getting them I have got into debt and 
trouble. I have, however, a friend who will 
help mo through, provided I can show him how 
I can turn this property into a way of making 
a return for the outlay. I have no assistance 
but my wife and daughter ; they water and do 
anything they can. I have a day’s work to do 
every day, except Saturday. I am early and 
late with my plants, spending about four hours 
daily, and Saturday half a day. Now, Mr. Edi¬ 
tor, this is my case. How can I show my friend 
that I can ever make these houses pay the in¬ 
terest of £150, and a portion of the principal 
to be paid back every year. I have thought of 
turning my two first into orchard houses, and 
growing Cucumbers in the stove. I have thought 
of growing Mushrooms and all sorts of things, 
but I cannot put any plan clearly before my 
friend. I hope then you will be able to be the 
good Samaritan to me, and w r ard off the Phile- 
stines by your advice os to how I shall turn my 
glasshouses to proper account. I shall be pleased 
to report progress under your tuition in such a 
manner as will be sure to be interesing, and I 
hope encouraging, to many of your readers as 
well as to a Lancashire Working Max. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


HOLLY HEDGES. 

The Holly is a much more beautiful object than 
the Hawthorn ; and, being recommended near to 
dwellings, it is important to recollect that it is 
a tree which does ‘not exhale any perceptible 
vapour. Added to these are the following 
important considerations :—First, its keeping 
itself almost free from weeds, for from the close¬ 
ness of its branches at bottom, it excludes the 
air so effectually that none can grow; secondly, 
its not being liable to the attacks of any insects; 
and, thirdly, its not being resorted to by birds. 
The reasons why it has not been so generally 
adopted as it deserves are—first, a prevalent 
idea that it is a slow grower ; and, secondly, the 
high price of the plauts. A strict compliance 
witli the rules laid down for the preparation of 
the soil and for the choice of plants will obviate 
the first objection ; and the other may be modi¬ 
fied considerably by every one raising the plants 
for himself, agreeably to the instruction* 
detailed. 

Soil and Situation.— Let no one be de¬ 
terred frem planting the Holly from anideAthat 
the soil is not suitable for it, providing it is not 
bog land, or soil absolutely saturated with wet. 
It is found flourishing on dry gravelly land, as 
well as on strong clay. Sand and sandy loam 
are the soils it delights in most, and when it 
! meets with these it shoots up luxuriantly. 

Preparation of the Soil.— Tho site in¬ 
tended for the Holly should be trenched and 
manured several months before the time of plant¬ 
ing. The trench in this case I would recommend 
to be a yard in width, and at least a yard in 
depth. It matters not w hat sort or manure be 
used, for, by the time the soil is turned up, all 
sorts will be pretty well reduced to a certain 
quality. The* chief tiling is to have the soil 
loose and fertile, and, to accomplish the latter, 
nothing can be better than well-rotted farm- 
yaid manure, By the deep trenching.recom¬ 
mended, the soil will be raised about half a fo“* 
higher than it was l>efore, but it will afterward ■> 
sink down, so that none of it should be re¬ 
moved. 
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Site for the Plants. —The plane surface, 
with a fence on either side, is best; but where 
the materials for fencing cannot be procured, 
cast a ditch on one side, and raise a mound a :i 
the other with the soil taken out of the ditch, 
and if the soil should be insulficient for that 
purpose, top it with dead brandies such as can 
be got in the neighbourhood. The bank raised 
must not be immediately over the roots of the 
plants, for a certain degree of air is necessary 
to their free development; the side of it there¬ 
fore should be 13 in. away from the plants. 

Time for Planting-—The best season for 
planting is from November till March; for 
although the Holly and all evergreens are often 
removed during summer, the most eligible sea¬ 
son must be that in which there is the least 
chance of their being affected by evaporation. 
The particular day to be chosen is when the 
atmosphere is humid and the elements still; for, 
though some may think these unnecessary pre¬ 
cautions, they will assuredly tell well on the 
first year’s growth of the plants. It must be 
remembered that the Holly is rather a shy plant 
to remove ; hence the necessity of choosing the 
cloudiest weather for the purpose. 

Choice of Plants.—No plants should be 
used except those which have been transplanted 
the previous year; in which case every plant will 
be furnished with an abundance of fibrous roots, 
and, though they may not look so well as those 
which had stood m one place for two or three 
years, yet their certainty of growing overba¬ 
lances every other consideration. Plants of six 
to ten years of age should be preferred bo 
younger ones, for young plants are proverbial 
for the slowness of their growth, but when they 
get to about eight years of age, they commence 
to grow* rapidly. They require no preparation, 
either by pruning the root or the top. Where 
the distance is not great, balls of earth may be 
carried with the plants, and this precaution will 
still further ensure their vigorous growth even 
during the first season. 

Planting the Holly.— This is accom¬ 
plished by setting the line, and opening a 
straight trench or furrow with the spade, as re¬ 
commended for the Hawthorn. In this trench 
tho plants should be set upright and close to the 
side of the trench, so that a straight line may be 
formed by them. The distance between the 
plants should be at least 1 ft., and, in cases 
where they arc very bushy, 13 in. apart will be 
close enough. They should be planted about 
lialf-an-incli deeper than they stood before, and 
tho soil laid immediately to tneir roots, should, 
if possible, be pulverised. In order that they 
may stand firm and upright, they should be trod 
gently immediately after the roots are covered, 
and, during this operation, the lxjst opportunity 
presents itself for adjusting such of the plants 
as do not fall in exactly to the straight line. By 
taking hold of the top and treading the root at 
the same time, any plant may be easily made to 
assume its proper position. 

Pruning and After-Management. — 
For the first two seasons the hedge will require 
no pruning, but, after the third year, such parts 
of the sides as become broad and irregular had 
better be clipped into uniformity. I say clipped, 
meaning by the hedge shears, for the Holly is too 
thick, and its leaves too numerous, to allow of 
its being trimmed with a hedge-bill. I hove 
been long anxious for such an opportunity as the 
present to enforce tho necessity of taking the 
management of fences out of the hands of igno¬ 
rant, though well-meaning labourers, who have 
little idea of beauty and order, and who are 
very unfit to perform the nice operation of 
managing hedges. But the question is, who else 
are to look after them ? Gardeners are not al¬ 
ways on the spot, and even if they were, a great 
many of them are void of education on this head, 
and, I.may add, as careless as labourers. A Holly 
hedge is considered at maturity when it reaches 
theueightof 6 ft., beyond which it should not 
be allowed to grow, unless in special cases; for, 
if higher the expense of clipping is very much 
increased. It should be perfectly straight, broad 
at the bottom, and gradually tapering to the top, 
somewhat in the sliape of a narrow letter A. 
The time for clipping is October, and it is not 
necessary that this should be performed oftener 
than once every year. 

Cleaning. —This is all-important in hedge 
fencing. Holly hedges are much easier to keep 
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free from weeds than any other sort of fence, 
on account of the plants growing so close to the 
I surface of the soil, and thus clicking the her- 
| base. Few or no weeds will be found under the 
I hedge, but tho outsides should, of course, he 
| kept as clean as that part which is shaded by 
i the branches. Unuer ordinary circumstances, 
j the hoeing and raking would not be required of¬ 
tener than three times daring the season, viz., 
in May, July, and September ; but, during wet 
summers favourable to the growth of weeds, an 
additional cleaning would be required. 

Mode of Growing the Young Plants. 
—I annex the nursery culture of this tree on 
account of its being comparatively an expensive 
plant to procure of nurserymen. I do this in 
order that every person may rear the plant for 
himself. It is known to every one that the 
Holly is a most plentiful bearer of seed, being 
in most seasons literally clad with beautiful 
scarlet berries which, with the branch, are 
generally called “Christmas.” These berries 
are perfectly ripe in November and December, 
when they should be gathered, and, after being 
mixed with sand, laid in a pit in open ground 
till the December following ; that is, for twelve 
months, when they should be sown during open 
weather. When in the pit, they should be 
turned over frequently so as to hasten the rot¬ 
ting of the pulp in which they are encased. The 
soil in which they are sown should be free sandy 
loam, Bhaded if possible from the south, so that 
the sun may not dry up the beds. For the sake 
of weeding them conveniently, these beds should 
not l>e more than 4 ft. or 4^ ft. wide, the soil 
should be made soft and fine by raking it, and 
the depth to which they should Imj covered is 
from a quarter to half an inch. I do not approve 
of sowing the seeds immediately after their being 
gathered, because, first, there is the loss of one 
year of the soil which they occupy ; second, 
there is the cleaning of the space for a like 
period ; and, thirdly, the soil lying undisturbed 
so long gets so firm as to materially hinder the 
growth of the tender plants when they do ap- 
e&r. The young plants will begin to spring in 
lay and June, and should be kept perfectly free 
from weeds. At the end of the second season, 
during the months of November and December, 
the plants should be removed into lines about a 
foot distant from each other, and the plants 
placed about 4 in. apart. Here they should re¬ 
main for two years, when they should be again 
removed into lines 18 in. apart, and the plants 
placed about 6 in. from each other; in those 
lines they are to remain for a similar period. 
The plants will now be six years old, and if they 
have grown freely, they will be fit in another 
year to take their place as fence plants. With 
this view, therefore, they should be again re¬ 
moved into lines 20 in. or 2 ft. apart, and placed 
in those lines about a foot distant from each 
other, here to remain, as stated, for one year. 
When lifted, such plants will have large bushy 
roots, and nothing but the grossest carelessness 
will prevent them from forming in a short time a 
beautiful and durable fence.— James Gricjon, 
in “ Royal Horticultural .Society’s Journal. ” 

Clematises in Wet Seasons.— In spite 
of the wind and wet, my garden has never been 
so beautiful as it is this summer. On the whole, 
perhaps, the Clematises of the Jackmani type 
have most enjoyed the kind of weather which 
we have had. I would especially recommend 
Henryi, a Clematis which blooms the summer 
through ; its flowers are white, and measure 7 in. 
across. Thomas Moore is larger than Jackmani, 
Bix-petallcd, and violet in colour; the blooms 
last, individually, a week or ten days. Velutina 
purpurea, another of Messrs. Jackman’s hybrids, 
blooms incessantly from the middle of June till 
the end of the auiumn, and is the deepest and 
richest in colour of the whole section. Viticella 
grandiflora is a rich claret variety of the Viti¬ 
cella type, and well worth growing. These last 
three should be cut down almost to the ground, 
or layered so as to make their new growth push 
through about 4 in. of soil, and thus obtain new 
root-hold before the year is over.—F. M. B. 

Hardy Bamboos in the Garden.— 
In many parts of England, Ireland, and Wales, 
various kinds of Bamboos are perfectly hardy, 
and not only hardy, but thrive freely. In cold, 
dry, and inland districts, it is true they grow 
with difficulty—all the greater reason for mak¬ 
ing the best use of them where they grow freely. 


Their beauty Is the more precious from their be¬ 
ing wholly distinct in habit from any otht i 
plants or shrubs that we grow. Tho delicaU 
featheringof the young, tall and slender shoots,and 
the charming arching of the stems, have often 
been fertile in suggestion to the Japanese artist, 
and often adorn his best work. They may be en¬ 
joyed with all the charms of life in many gar¬ 
dens. They are so tall and so enduring at the 
roots that they will take care of themselves 
among the tallest and strongest plants or bushes, 
and the partial shelter of the thin wood or copse 
preserves their abundant leaves from violent and 
cold winds. Along by quiet Grass walks in 
sheltered dells, in little bogs, in the shrubbery, 

| or in little lawns opened in woods for the for¬ 
mation of wild gardens, the Bamboo will be at 
home. The commonest kind is that generally 
known as Arundinaria falcata (sometimes called 
Bambusa gracilis); but others, such as Bambusa 
Metake, 13. Simmonsi, and B. virdis-glaucescens, 
are of equal or greater value. They all delight 
in rich, light, and moist soils.—R. 


House and Window Gardening. 

ROOM FERNERIES. 

There is no more beautiful adornment for a 
house in the winter season than an indoor 
Fernery, and, as it requires but little attention 
or sunlight, it is a decoration which is within 
the reach of most of us. A simple stand, which 
can be made by any carpenter or house-joiner, 
and can be furnished with legs like a table, is 
required. Into this there should be fitted a zinc 
pan, from 3 in. to 4 in. or o in. in depth, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the Fernery. If it is small— 
say 2 ft. in length by 16 in. in width, 3 in. will 
be depth enough for the pan. But larger-sized 
Ferneries are the most desirable. The hand¬ 
somest one I ever saw was 3 ft. in length and 
2 ft. in width. The zinc pan must be painted 
green, and the glass cover be either air-tight 
or nearly so as it can be made, and placed over 
the pan, or else fastened tightly to it, with a 
door set upon hinges, made of a pane of glass, 
opening in the middle. When so large a 
Fernery is prepared, one can grow a great 
variety of Ferns, Mosses, and Lycopods in it, 
and can make tiny hanging baskets out of Nut¬ 
shells or wicker-work, and grow slender delicate 
trailers in them, and also many lovely treasures 
of the wild woods. The height of a Fernery is 
important, and it should be made as high as is 
possible to keep the case well proportioned, 
lieeause the Ferns and other plants require 
plenty of room in which to develop and 
expand their various beauties in a graceful 
manner. 

When tho Fernery case is made, it is needful to 
fill it with soil, and you must be particular to 
select this with care. Common garden soil will 
not answer your purpose for a Fernery any more 
than for a hanging basket. If you have access 
| to the woods, you can procure the best soil in 
the same placo where you select the Ferns 
and Moss with which to fill the pan. But if 
this cannot be done, and you are forced to rely 
upon the florist to fill your plant case, let him 
also furnish tlie soil it requires. And in cast; 
both these suggestions fail you, make a compost 
of one part silver sand, ono part loamy peat, and 
one part leaf-mould ; or substitute powdered 
charcoal and Cocoa-nut fibre for tho peat and 
leaf-mould. Place a few bits of charcoal in the 
bottom of the pan to keep it sweet. Water tho 
soil thoroughly when the plants are first put iu, 
and then close the Fernery, and place it in a 
shaded room for several days without opening 
it. If the soil is well watered when the plants 
are placed in it, it will not require any more 
water for months, but once in six weeks or two 
months it is well to give it a little fresh air 
by opening the door for half an hour or so. If 
any of the frond i of the Ferns turn brown, or 
the other plants decay, it is best to open tho 
case and remove them, as they will taint the 
air. If the Fernery is made upon a table, castors 
should be placed on the legs, so that it can be 
easily moved, and thus it can be changed from 
one window to another. An eastern or western 
window suits it well, as it requires but 
very little sun—yet needs light. Moisture is 
constantly condensed during tho night, and it 
is deposited upon the glass sides, It is this eon- 
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dcnsation which makes Ferns flourish under the 
glass, when the dry atmosphere of our living 
rooms would destroy them. 

I will give exact directions for making a 
Fernery, that any carpenter can follow. Black 
Walnut, Oak, or Maple can bo used. Dimen¬ 
sions, 3 ft. by 2 ft., and 2 ft. in height. Size of 
lass, 22 in. by 22 in. for the ends, and 34 in. 
y 22 in. for the sides and top. The bottom 
board should be 38 in. by 2G in. ; should be made 
of 1^ in. plank, and project 1 in. beyond thesider. 
The sides should be of inch stuff, and grooved 
to letin theglass panes, which should be fastened 
in with putty. Many like a pitched roof, 
which will add to the height, and can be shaped 
with panes of glass to resemble a French roofed 
house. A pretty moulding can be fastened 
around the outside, which w ill be ornamental, 
and also serve to conceal the zinc pan, which is 
placed inside. A little door must be made in 
the back of the Fernery, by which plants can 
be removed or added, and air anil water given 
when needful. A glass case can also be fitted 
over a marble or iron vase, filled with plants, 
and a very pretty Fernery made with little 
trouble. —Country Gentleman. 


The Cape Pond-weed (Aponogetum 
distachyon) in Rooms. —This, one of the 
grandest of all water plants, may be successfully 
grown in an inverted bell-glass in a room, or it \ 


with good effect, when Snowdrops we~o not to 
be got.—J. 

Alonsoa incislfoF.a — I was struc t with 
a specimen of this love’y plant in fu.l nloom 
last April in a cottage window v/here it was 
bearing some hundreds of its lo r v.[y spikes of 
scarlet flowers. With a little man igement it 
will flower the whole year round in a greenhouse, 
and it is so easily grown that old plants going 
out of flower only require cutting back and re¬ 
potting to induce them to again flower freely in 
a month or six Meeks. It likes a good rich, 
light soil.—H. 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT GROWING FOR PROFIT. 

No one, I think, can look round the country 
without coming to the conclusion that there has 
been a good deal of haphazard work in orchard 
planting, and, as a matter of course, many of 
the trees have not, and never will, produce a 
satisfactory result. Many trees are too old, too 
exhausted, and in too neglected a condition to 
nay a fair rent for the space which they occupy. 
Many others, from having been planted in an 
unsuitable situation, or from not being prolific 
kinds, are in the same predicament. Still fruit 
culture is advancing, and it must continue to 
advance before it overtakes the demand, or, in 



The Capa Pond-weed (Aponogeton) Grown in a Pot. 


will flower well in a pot, as shown in our illus- j 
tration. It is best to grow it during summer in j 
the open air plunged in a vessel of water, and | 
if moved indoors in autumn and kept in a light 
window and well supplied with Mater, it will 
yield numerous of its waxy Hawthorn-scented 
blooms throughout the w inter. 

Common Ivy for Window Decora¬ 
tion. —I have in a window a wire flower- 
stand in which I keep a few plants in the winter, 
but the pots seen through the M ire have an ugly 
effect. Acting on the suggestion in Gardening 
of Nov. 1 of a vase decorated with Ivy, I have 
trained sprays of the common ground Ivy over 
the M r ire of my stand, and the effect is very 
pretty. I place the root end of the sprays in 
water in miniature Hyacinth glasses on the 
lower shelf of the stand, one on each side, and 
train the sprays upwards and along the foot of 
the stand. The pots are thus hid, and an ex¬ 
tremely pretty framew'ork made for pink Pri¬ 
mulas, or any other winter flow'ers or bulbs. 
There are much fewer plants required to make a 
good shoM’, and if the Ivy leaves become dusty 
it is easy to wipe them with a wet sponge, or 
to procure fresh sprays from the hedgerows.— 
S. M. M. 

A Useful Indoor Plant. —The common 
Lycopod, grown in shallow saucers, is the 
hardiest and most lasting of all materials for 
surfacing vases in the house. It may either bo 
turned out or left in the saucers, according to 
circumstances. On mantel-pieces, &c., covered 
with it, I sometimes place bunches of the white 
hardy Menziesia, to represent Snowdrops, and I 


j deed, keeps pace with the increase of popula- 
j tion. In commencing fruit culture for profit 
! there are three main considerations that must 
never be lost sight of, as they are all essential to 
success. These are—1st, selecting the right 
site; 2nd, its proper preparation; and, 3rd, 
planting the right kinds of trees. 

Site for Orchards.— In the selection of 
the site for ?.n orchard, the majority of planters 
have but little choice. Sometimes a lucky hit 
is made in selecting a sunny open situation on 
a gentle slope facing the south, sheltered from 
the north and east; and W'herever this is done, 
and the right kinds of trees planted, success in¬ 
variably follows. In this country most of the 
villages and farmhouses are situated in dips or 
hollows. Occasionally a village may be found on 
the top of a hill, but not often ; much more 
frequently it is nestling at its foot, with a stream 
of clear vater running near or perhaps through its 
midst. Around the villages generally cluster the 
orchards and gardens, but these natural basins 
are just the worst places that could be selected 
for fruit trees. The cold, raw* fogs and frosts 
come rolling down the hillsides in spring, set¬ 
tling in the low places, and killing every tender 
blossom of Apple, Pear, or Plum tree that is fully 
expanded. Often trees on higher ground escape, 
M'lien those in valleys arc ruined. The breezy 
hillside is a far better situation for a fruit garden 
than a valley, even when the soil—which is 
generally the case—in the latter position is better 
in quality than that on the hillside. Somehow 
an idea seems to prevail that if fruit trees are 
not planted near some du elling the fruit would 
I iW- be safe ; but 1 think this is a prejudice tl at 
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actual experience would prove to be groundless 
If fruit growing is to be made to pay in our cli¬ 
mate the trees must be planted in the most suit¬ 
able places, regardless of all minor details. It 
i3 necessary to live some time in any particular 
neighbourhood or district before one is competent 
to select a site suitable for a fruit garden. In one 
place the north or east winds are the most de¬ 
structive. A few miles away, owing to some 
peculiar conformation of the ground, the west 
and south-west blast bears down all before it; 
therefore, in selecting the site of an orchard on 
a large scale, not only must the character of the 
soil be considered, but also how it lies for shelter 
from the most damaging winds. Where planting 
is done on a large scale, shelter could be planted 
to break the force of the winds. A belt or copse 
of Larch and Hazel would quickly grow into an 
efficient shelter ; but a few’ trees of a more per¬ 
manent character should be planted with them, 
so that in the future, w T hen the Larch has at¬ 
tained to a profitable size, and the Hazel stools 
are becoming exhausted, they may be gradually 
cleared off, still leaving a grove of Oak, or, if 
the soil were suitable, a handsome and effective 
shelter of Coniferous trees. This kind of fruit 
culture could, of course, only be carried out by 
capitalists ; but the time may come when pro¬ 
prietors of large estates may have to turn their 
attention not only to the rearing of flocks and 
herds, but also to fruit growing on a large scale 
by way of making the most of their land. 

Draining', &C. —Having selected the site 
and fully considered the question of shelter iu 
all its bearings, the next thing to be done is to 
ascertain if the land requires draining, which 
may be done by sinking a hole 3 ft. deep, and 
leaving it open some time to see if the M’ater col¬ 
lects or stands in it. The truth is, all land for 
fruit growing, unless on a gravelly or sandy sub¬ 
soil, will be improved by draining, and it is use¬ 
less to make the drains less than 4 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in. 
deep. The drains should be laid straight down 
the face of the decline rather than across it; 
and the nearness of the drains to each other, 
and the size of the bore of the pipes, will have 
to be determined by the nature of the soil. Iu 
most cases 2-in. pipes should be used for the 
branch drains, and not less than 4-in. for the 
main drains, always bearing in mind that the 
drains not only carry off the surplus water— 
which should be done quickly—but that they 
also help to aerate the land. When the draining 
is finished, the land should be trenched or tho¬ 
roughly broken up 2 ft. deep. If it lies conve¬ 
nient for the work the plough and cultivator may 
lie usefully employed to smash it up, iutermix, 
and pulverise it, especially where spade labour 
is expensive. Assuming that the land is naturally 
fertile, manure will not be required before the 
trees are planted. Any support which they may 
require, and that will be beneficial to tjiein, can 
be given afterwards in the form of top-dressings 
and mulchings ; these will keep the best roots 
near the surface, thus ensuring well-ripeneil 
wood and a fertile habit. 

Varieties to Plant. —In selecting the 
varieties, none but those with an established 
reputation as regards free-bearing should be 
planted, and of these the inoat suitable can 
nearly be counted on the fingers. Early kinds 
of Apples and Pears that can be marketed with¬ 
out storing will often yield the most profit. 
Plums, where the land suits them, are generally 
a profitable crop, and they come into bearing 
sooner than Apples and Pears. In a large plan¬ 
tation of fruit trees, of 00111*86 a good selection 
will include both early and late kinds, as, 
although the latter involve more expense, and 
frequently there is a longer time to wait for a 
return of interest for capital expended, yet the 
crop brings in more ultimately. The store-rooms 
must be dry and frost-proof ; and fruit keens 
best in the dark, as the temperature is usually 
more uniform and steady under such conditions. 
I have know’n daik dry cellars used for the pur¬ 
pose of storing fruit, and they have answered 
remarkably well. In private gardens there are 
commonly many varieties grown that arc not 
profitable, so far as bulk of crop is concerned ; 
out such kinds generally possess some peculiarity 
of flavour that makes it desirable to continue 
their cultivation. The man w ho looks for profit, 
however, would soon be ruined if he indulged in 
fancies. A large proportion of our orchards con¬ 
tain far too many varieties. It is impossible to 
be too particular in the selection of proper sorts, 
and a few' days or even W’eeks, if need lie, would 
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be profitably spent in visiting the gardens and 
orchards within a radius of ten miles of the in¬ 
tended orchard, to see the kinds most generally 
prosperous, and to gather all possible knowledge 
respecting them. The whole matter of successor 
failure hinges upon the best kinds to plant; and 
when once we have received the conviction that 
any particular kind does well in any given dis¬ 
trict, then in that district it should be planted 
by the hundred. For fruit-growing on a large 
scale for profit I think the standard form, with 
a 6-ft. stem, is best; all other forms require 
more labour and skill in their management. 
Still some kinds of Pears do well as pyramids ; 
Beurr6 de Capiaumont and Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 
tien, for instance, are especially fertile when not 
too closely pinched in. Treated as w r eeping 
pyramids they soon come into bearing, and their 
pruning or after-management gives but little 
trouble, as the heavy crops of fruit which they 
bear checks all tendency to over-luxuriance. In 
like manner some Apples are peculiarly fitted to 


should in all cases be obtained before planting 
largely :—Apples, Lord Suftield, Manks Codlin, 
Dumelow’s Seedling, Blenheim Orange, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, London Pippin, and Reinette du 
Canada. Pears—Hessel, Williams’ Bon Chre¬ 
tien, Williams’ Duchesse de Angouleme, Beurrt* 
Diel, Knight's Monarch, Mane Louise, and 
Swan’s Egg. Plums—Victoria, New Orleans, 
Magnum Bonum, Early Prolific, Diamond, and 
Golden Drop. Gooseberrios—Red Warrington, 
Companion, Crown Bob, and London. Cur¬ 
rant—Red Dutch, Black, Lee’s Prolific, White 
Dutch. 

Planting. —The distances at which fruit 
trees should bo planted from each other should 
vary according to kinds and soils, but a full 
grown standard tree of a free growing sort will 
occupy profitably a space of from 20 ft. to 24 ft. 
square. Dumelow’s Seedling or Blenheim Orange 
Apples would require as much space, but Cox* 
Orange Pippin and Lord Suffiela will be some 
time filling up two-thirds of that space. The 


mid-winter we use it for dessert; but it is most 
useful as a kitchen Apple, and in this its great 
merit lies ; when cooked, its flesh does not fall 
down ; on the contrary, it keeps its shape intact. 


SELECT PEARS. 

The accompanying woodcuts represent six of 
the best Pears for large or small gardens. 
They are described in “Scott’s Orchardist ” as 
follows :— 

Beurre d’Amanlis.—1 size, 1 quality; 
ripe September to October. This is one of our 
best autumn Pears, the fruit often .attaining a 
great size when the tree is not overloaded. The 
tree is a strong grower, curving and twisting in 
various directions, so that it takcG some care to 
form it into a good pyramid. It is one of the 
best and strongest growers upon the Quince, 
and is largely cultivated on the Continent and 
here for double grafting, for which purpose it is 
excellent. 



SELECT PEARS. 


form dwarf trees. Lord Suffield may be men¬ 
tioned as a suitable subject for planting in beds 
of a hundred or more at only a moderate dis¬ 
tance from each other. The kind begins to bear 
in a small state, and afterwards it bears so con¬ 
stantly that it seldom reaches a large size ; 
therefore, to plant it wide apart would occasion 
a loss of space, unless the ground was occupied 
in addition with bush fruits. There is ahvays 
a demand for Currants and Gooseberries, and 
they are not so liable to damage from bad wea¬ 
ther as Raspberries or Strawberries, and as they 
generally yield a paying crop, every bit of space 
under tall standard trees should be planted with 
Red Currants and Red Gooseberries, as the de¬ 
mand for these colours is greater than that for 
others, with the exception of Black Currants; 
the latter is a profitable crop ; indeed scarcely 
anything pays so well in damp corners ; even if 
partially shaded by trees or buildings, they 
always thrive well. The following are a few 
names of kinds that are good bearers in most 
places, but, as has been stated, local information 
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same thing occurs in regard to Pears ; those 
kinds that begin to fruit early, and bear crops 
annually, make less wood, and may consequently 
be planted closer together than others. Where 
all the space beneath or between is cropped with 
bush fruits, one may wait a little longer than 
they otherwise might be inclined to do for the 
top growth to fill up. Still any given tree can 
only occupy profitably a certain space, and, as 
sonic kinds will grow larger than others, it is 
wasteful to give the small trees as much room 
to grow in as the larger ones ; therefore each 
kind of Apple, Pear, or Plum should lie planted 
in beds or quarters by itself, both for conve¬ 
nience of allotting suitable space, and also for 
economising time when gathering the fruit. 

E. Hobday, in The Garden. 


Go 3 d Cropping Apple.— For years past 
wo have oeen favoured with heavy crops of Apples 
from the same tree. The variety is Dutch Mig- 
nonne, a kind T. hich V .'!r > s well until March. In 


Beurre Brown.—1 size, 1 quality ; ripe 
October to November. Skin greenish-yellow, 
covered with a thin russet, the green showing 
through ; in some places it becomes** fine bright 
brow’n on the sunny side. Flesh white, with 
greenish veins running under the skin, yellowish 
in the centre, juicy, buttery, rich, and piquant, 
with a musky aroma : succeeds well upon tho 
Quince. A highly esteemed and well-known 
Pear, which becomes of high excellence in light 
warm soils, but deserves a wall in cold places. 
It is of very ancient date, having been cultivated 
before 1500, and is supposed to bo of Norman 
origin. No Pear is more variable in size, colour, 
or flavour, according to soil and situation. 

Duchess© d’Angouleme — 1 size, to 
very large, 1 quality ; ripe October to December. 
Flesh very white, fine, very melting, and with¬ 
out grits. Juice very abundant, sugary, and 
vinous, with an exquisite aroma ; does well upon 
the Quince, and is one of the finest Pears for 
an espalier or wall, as it bears all over ite sur¬ 
face, and hardly ever misses a fine ciop. No 
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Pear sells better in the market than this, and 
none bears carriage better. 

Marie Louise. — 1 size, 1 quality; ripe 
September to October. Skin thin, clear yellow 
on the sunny side, greenish-yellow in the shade, 
spotted, and covered with tracings of brown 
russet, especially at both ends. Flesh very white, 
fine, and slightly gritty at the core. Juice most 
abundant, sugary, vinous, and with a very deli¬ 
cate aroma ; it does not grow* upon the Quince, 
but will do so freely upon the Cockspur Thorn, 
on which it bears early. It is one of our very 
best Pears. 

N© Plus Meuris.—1 size, 1 quality ; ripe 
October to November, and on to December. 
Flesh whitish-yellow, very fine and melting. 
Juice very abundant, sugary, with a very deli¬ 
cate perfume. Grows very freely upon the 
Quince, on which it makes nice pyramids. 

Passe Colmar.—1 to 2 size, 1 quality; 
ripe November to December. Flesh melting 
or half-breaking, according to circumstances, 
fine and sweet-scented. Juice mod abundant, 
very sugary, being vinous, with a delicious ami 
delicate perfume. It grows upon the Quince, 
and is a great bearer. It should be grown on 
a wall, E.S. or W., but not a point to the 
north, as then the fruit will not ripen. The 
tree is a dill use grower, and the branches are 
weak, so, when loaded with fruit, it is pendent. 
The fruit should be gathered before it is touched 
by frost otherwise it will be spoiled. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 1. —Cutting down old fruit 
trees, grubbing up their roots, and trenching the 
ground ready for large specimens. Washing 
Vinery lights ready for painting. Finishing 
pruning and nailing Plums and Cherries on 
north walls. 

Dec. 2.—Cutting all Grapes and putting 
their'stems in bottles of water in the Grape 
room. Giving early Peach house a good water¬ 
ing. Covering up a small piece of Parsnips to 
save them from frost. Moving large shrubs from 
nursery to pleasure grounds. 

Dec. 3.—Looking overall r^ed Potatoes and 
removing any that are going “J. Tying mats 
ready for protection. Making labels and pegs. 
Cutting shreds anil pointing nails. Sorting Peas. 
Cleaning seeds. Looking over Onion store, and 
removing any that are bad. 

Dec. 4.— Sowing Mustard and Cress. Put¬ 
ting a few more Hyacinths into gentle heat to 
get them forward. Commencing pruning and 
nailing Pears on east and west walls. Root- 
pruning Apple and Pear trees growing too gros¬ 
sly. Getting manure on to land whilst the 
weather is favourable. 

Dec. 5 .—Making a new Mushroom bed. 
Clearing up flower borders, forking them up, and 
planting them with bulbs and spring flowers. 
Pruning Gocsebci ry and Currant bushes. Turn¬ 
ing up together leaves and long manure for hot¬ 
beds. Deep trenching as fast as the weather 
will permit. 

Dec. ©.—Looking over Grapes in bottles, 
taking out any bad berries, and tilling the bot¬ 
tles with water. Looking over fruit room and 
removing all fruit that is beginning to decay.— 
W. G., Dorset. 5 6 y 

Ferns and Lycopods. —Ferns should 
no v be in a state of rest, which is better se¬ 
cured by a low temperature than by absolute 
dryness. A temperature of from fin'* to 60" 
minimum is sufficient for stove varieties, while 
mere exclusion of frost will suit greenhouse 
ones. Such as are producing young fronds 
should be kept at the warmest end of the house, 
•''■fid should at no time lack water. Tree Ferns, 
t ■!->, should always have a good supply, for the 
a irrace-soil about therti frequently presents a 
moist appearance when beneath it is injuriously 
dry. Cut away only such fronds as are quite 
dead. Hardy Ferns grown in pots should be 
placed in frames, on back stages in greenhouses, 
or plunged out-of-doors where water cannot 
lodge about them. Now is an excellent time to 
clean such plants of thrips and scale; when 
they have been thoroughly freed from these 
i©sts, the young growths oomo up vigorously, 


and have a much better chance of development 
than when old fronds, infested with insects, are 

E resent. Fumigating Ferneries, too, may now 
e beneficially practised, even oftener than in 
summer, inasmuch as the fronds in winter arc 
harder and better ripened than in summer, and 
consequently, less liable to injury. A good stock 
of young Ferns should lie kept in a brisk, moist 
temperature for supplying cut fronds for furnish¬ 
ing purposes, and for tilling ornamental baskets. 
Where spores have germinated, and have made 
a little progress, they Bliould be pricked off in 
small patches at first, and afterwards, when a 
few fronds have been formed, the plants may be 

S otted separately. Club Mosses also form good 
ccorative subjects, the small kinds, like .Sela- 
ginella denticulata, Kraussiana, and delicatis- 
sima being available for edgings, and the larger 
ones, like the varieties of formosa, africana, 
inequalifolia, and others, make good substitutes 
for Ferns when kept growing, but when cut they 
soon fade. They may likewise be kept growing 
all through the winter, for as they grow so 
quickly, and can be propagated so readily, there 
is no necessity for resting them. Although they 
like plenty of water, even in winter, stagnant 
moisture is injurious to them. 

Roman and other Hyacinths.— 

Where a good supply of flowers is required from 
the present time up to the close of the year 
these small free-blooming bulbs are invaluable, 
their natural early-flowering habit enabling us 
to have them without much forcing ; when put 
in heat the temperature should not be kept too 
high, a common practise but, nevertheless, a mis¬ 
take, as it draws the spikes up weakly, a cir¬ 
cumstance which not only injures their appear¬ 
ance, but renders the flowers incapable of last¬ 
ing nearly so long; a temperature of 55" at night 
an l 10° higher in the daytime is sufficient. If 
a continuous supply of large-flowered Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Marciasi are required until late in 
the spring, the latest roots should at once be 
potted ; it is not well to defer this longer, as the 
bulbs are beginning to grow, and should not be 
longer kept out of the soil; when potted, treat 
them as advised for those put in earlier, i.e. f 
place them in a bed of coal-ashes, a few inches 
in thickness, filling up between the pots, and 
covering all over 5 in. or 6 in. in depth with the 
same material; they will succeed in the open 
air, or in a cold frame should such lie at liberty; 
and in the latter they can be easily protected 
from frost. 

Pelargoniums.— Show varieties of Pelar¬ 
goniums, as well as fancies, that were cut back 
aftsr blooming, shaken out, partially dis-rooted, 
and placed in smaller pots, will now require mov¬ 
ing into others a little larger, in which they are 
intended to flower. The size of the pots should 
he determined by the strength of the plant and 
the purpose for which they are required. Eight- 
inch pots are sufficient for the largest specimens. 
If wanted, Pelargoniums may be grown 5 ft. in 
diameter in pots of the size just named ; for or¬ 
dinary decorative purposes 7-in. pots will be 
large enough. Grow them in good loam, enriched 
with about one-fifth of well rotted manure ; to 
which add a moderate quantity of sand. In 
potting, ram the soil tolerably hard ; if it be 
left loose the plants form comparatively few 
roots, and run a great deal into leaf, instead of 
flower, in the spring. Water them sparingly 
through the winter, never giving it until the soil 
has become almost dry, and then in sufficient 
quantity for it to make its appearance through 
the bottom of the pots. Keep the shoots well 
tied out, and the plants in the lightest situation 
available, elevated close to the roof glass, with 
a night temperature of from 40° to 45°. 

Bulbous Plants. —Nothing, in their way, 
can be more beautiful than the varieties of Ery- 
thronium (Dog’s-tooth Violets) ; those who in¬ 
tend growing these should procure E. giganteurn 
or grandifloruni, a fine rod variety; E. album 
majus, a very large-flowered pure white, much 
superior to the old white variety ; E. ameriea- 
num lanceolatum, yellow, a very distinct and 
desirable kind ; E. atro-roseum, a deep rose- 
coloured kind ; E. purpurcum majus, with large 
mauve-purple flowera; E. giganteurn album, 
splendid wliite, bearing eight or ten flowers on a 
stalk ; E. giganteurn navum, fine golden yellow. 
Either grown together in a bed or in good-sized 
patches, at the front of the herbaceous border, 
these plants have a charming effect, not alone for 
the beauty of their flowers, but their handsome 
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mottled leaves are very attractive ; they shtmld 
be planted without delay. Hardy kinds of Ra¬ 
nunculus, such as the Turban varieties, may now 
be planted in situations where the soil is dry ; 
but the more valuable sorts should not, except 
in very favourable positions, be planted yet, as 
they are apt to suffer from wet by lying t<K> long 
in the ground. Where a succession of handsome 
hardy flowers is held in estimation, single 

Anemones should be largely grown, the 
plants, from their compact habit and the con¬ 
tinuous brilliant-coloured bloomB which they pro¬ 
duce, being almost without a rival; the single 
scarlet variety is most effective, commencing to 
flower in a mild season during the first month in 
the year. Anemones like a moderately rich, free 
soil, and if grown in clumps in the herbaceous 
border should occupy a front position on account 
of their dwarf habit of growth. A very pleas¬ 
ing effect may be produced in spring by planting 
large masses of Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Daf¬ 
fodils in the Grass in distant parts of lawns, in 
Grass plots in out-of-the-way corners, or in front 
of shrubbery borders, and under trees. These 
may be either planted in patches or dispersed 
6 in. or 8 in. apart over the available ground. 
The places chosen for plants of this kind should 
not be in too close proximity to the dwelling, as 
the tops ought not to be removed in the Bpring 
until after they art dead, which, in a very pro¬ 
minent position, would be unsightly. Where 
any of the above plants are to be so arranged 
they should be planted immediately. 

Crocuses and Snowdrops may be put 
in by making holes with an ordinary dibber, 
coveinug the bulbs with a little loose soil; for 
Daffodils, holes must be mr.de with a spade, but 
whatever way the planting is effected it can 
with ordinary care be done even on Grass with¬ 
out having an unsightly appearance. 

Fits and Frames.— See that the occu- 
pants of cold pits and frames receive plenty of 
air when the weather is not frosty ; the object 
now is to restrict growth as much as possible, a 
the less progrees the occupants of such structures 
make the hardier they will be. This not ouly 
applyies to plants in pots, but also to subject* 
like young Lettuces and Cauliflowers. Either 
in frames or under hand-glasses or cloches, inat¬ 
tention to this matter of giving air is frequently 
the cause of these plants dying outright, or 
suffering seriously when long-continued frosts 
occur. 

Trees and Shrubs.— Ill planting orna¬ 
mental trees of all kinds it is necessary to tal e 
into consideration the habit of growth and the 
form or outline which the various specimens are 
likely to assume when they arrive at a partially 
or fully developed condition, in order that they 
may be so arranged as to suit the positions they 
are intended to occupy. Many instancs may be 
found in which such troes as the Cedar of Le¬ 
banon have been planted so near to the dwelling 
house as to have the effect of completely dwarf¬ 
ing the building. Similar mistakes are also l*- 
ing made in reference to the Wellingtonia and 
the Douglas Fir. Trees which arc likely, to at¬ 
tain an altitude of say 50 ft. to 60 ft. in the 
course of twenty or thirty years, should noth? 
planted nearer to a residence than 100 ft. or 
150 ft; therefore, wherever grounds are circum 
scribed in extent trees of smaller growth should 
bo used. Amongst the many ornamental plant* 
which do not attain gigantic proportions may fcc 
recommended the Cuprcssus La wsoniana, Qypto- 
meria elegans, Libocedrus decurrens, Thujopss 
borealis, Thuja Lobbi, Thuja elegantissima, gol¬ 
den-striped Yews, variegated Hollies, &e.; and 
even Picea nobilis, P. lasiocarpa, and P. Pin- 
sapo, together with Pinus insignia and Cembra, 
all of which seldom attain great dimensions. 
Among meritorious varieties of deciduous species 
the beautiful Taxodium disticluim should not be 
overlooked. The Acer Negundo variegatum, 
the Tulip tree, Rose Acacia, the Cornelian 
Cherry, the Maiden-hair tree, and the various 
varieties of Cratmgus, such as the double and 
the single-flowering scarlet and pink Thorns, are 
well dererving of attention. 

Fruit. 

The weather has been a source of annoyance 
for some months past, but at length a desirable 
change has come, for there could not possibly 
be a more favourable season than the present one 
is proving for garden operations of every kina, 
and more especially for fruit tree planting, which 
is always best done as early' in the autumn M 
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circumstances permit. The necessity for early 
planting and renovation of fruit tre§ borders has 
been so often msisted on that no further 
comment is necessary, except that such work 
should, if possible, bo brought to a close 
by the end of this month. Any that then re¬ 
main to be done had better be deferred till vege¬ 
tation again becomes active. Though these 
notes are only intended as hints and reminders 
of work to be done, as obviously—even if de¬ 
sirable—cultural details would take up too much 
space, yet a few words to beginners and the in¬ 
experienced in planting may perhaps be of ser¬ 
vice. From the foregoing it will be seen that we 
attach some importance to the season, or what 
may be tenned the right time for planting; but 
after all, comparatively speaking, this is but a 
secondary consideration, as successful planting 
may be done any time from October to April ; 
but we attach the greatest importance to the 
mode of planting; by which is meant not only 
the literal planting of the trees, but the proper 
preparation of the ground for them, and in doing 
this the first essential is good drainage. 

Every kind of cultivated hardy fruit, from 
a Peach to a Gooseberry, resents anything like 
a stagnant state of the soil; moreover, good 
drainage increases by several degrees its tempe¬ 
rature, and, as a matter of course, this must aid 
the more perfect development of the fruit, par¬ 
ticularly in such a season as the one we have 
iust passed through. The kind of soil that suits 
fruit trees generally is a calcareous loam of 
moderate texture—that is, neither heavy nor 
light—but of necessity this matter must be sub¬ 
ject to local considerations, as often the soil 
best suited for certain trees is not obtainable ; 
but, though there is a best kind, they are by 
no means fastidious, and all soils worthy of the 
name can by a little outlay of time and money 
be made to grow fruit well. 

Light ground should be trenched very deeply, 
and, if procurable, heavy loam or clay should be 
intermixed with it, but if this be not obtainable, 
well firming will in some measure atone for its 
absence. The opposite conditions, that is, very 
heavy or clayey soils, should also lie trenched, 
and any sort of material that would render it 
more porous, such as mortar rubble, charcoal, 
and cinder ashes should be added, and it must 
be allowed to subside naturally, without artifi¬ 
cial compression. Unless the soil be very poor 
indeed, no manure of any kind should be mixed 
directly with it, for the simple reason that the 
disposition of all fruit trees, when planted in 
rich soils, inclines towards the production of 
wood rather than fruit. It must not he inferred 
from this that manure is not essential to the pro¬ 
duction of good fruit for it most certainly is, 
but never till the trees have fairly b.;gun fruit¬ 
ing, aud then annual surface dressings have the 
moat marked effect, for, thus applied, it is not 
only valuable from a fertilising point of view, 
but it tends to keep the roots near the surface, 
a position in which they are most benefited by 
the action of sun and air. Yet how often do we 
disregard this question of surface-rooting, and, 
as it were, drive the roots downwards by dig¬ 
ging and cropping the ground which they occupy 
with vegetables, &c. The whole question re¬ 
solves itself into one of space ; all who have 
plenty of ground for kitchen garden crops should 
never think of encroaching on the fruit tree bor¬ 
ders, and those who by the force of circum¬ 
stances must thus crop, should at least allow 
each tree a fair modicum of space. Keep the 
roots near the surface ; deep planting is an error 
which some make through tne erroneous impres¬ 
sion that unless so buried they will be injured 
by frost. Above all, let them be well spread 
out, and the soil worked well amongst them 
with the hand, and afterwards let the trees be 
securely staked, for till that is done all fresh 
roots that may be made will, by the first gale, 
be destroyed through the swaging to and fro of 
the tree.—W. W. 

Vegetables. 

Globe Artichokes should now be pro¬ 
tected ; if these, after the heads have been used, 
had the old stems cut away, the young growth 
at the bottom will be in a robust state, capable 
of enduring even the most severe winter with a 
littlesprotection. The best and only material 
they require is about 1 ft. of dry litter placed 
lightly round the young shoots, but not over 
them, leaving the largest leaves just above the 
litter ; round this place 9 in. of soil two-thirds 


as high up as the litter, in the form of a slight 
Celery ridge, but not drawn up bo close. In 
planting Artichokes the plants should always be 
so far apart—5 ft. is not too much—as to admit 
of the soil required for this protection being 
taken from between them, without going so deep 
as to leave the roots insufficiently covered. 
Where the rows are near together, it will be 
necessary to bring the soil from elsewhere. In 
this case, coal-ashes, if at hand, will answer the 
purpose in every way. 

Peas.—Those who reside in the southern or 
western parts of the kingdom, or in any favour¬ 
able locality not far from the coast, where severe 
and protracted frost is not usual, and where, in 
addition, the soil is of a light nature, may now 
sow a few early Peas for the chance of havirig 
some a little more forward in the season than by ; 
later sowing. Choose a situation sheltered from 
the north and east winds, with the ground, if 
possible, sloping to the south. Dig it well, and 
mark out the rows 4 ft. apart; in opening the 
ground for sowing do not go above 2 in. in depth, 
for, if the Peas are put in deep at this season, 
they are liable to rot. Sow considerably thicker 
than would be required in the spring to make up 
for such as may not vegetate, or that suffer 
from the attacks of slugs ; cover with the soil 
in the usual way, and over the top put a couple 
of inches of fine coal ashes. This will not only 
act as a protection from frost, but also prevent 
slugs from penetrating the ground and devouring 
the young sprouts as they are pushing up 
through the soil. On ground that is much in¬ 
fested -with slugs, there is great difficulty in 
keeping these early-sown Peas from being eaten, 
and if, in addition, the soil is of a wet retentive 
nature, it is better to defer sowing until after 
the commencement of the new year. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


THE FANCY PELARGONIUM. 

In order to have small plants in perfection, they 
require treatment different, in many respects, 
from that accorded to large specimens. The 
principal thing is to select kinds possessing a 
free, robust habit of growth, and with great 
freedom of bloom, rather than florist’s varieties. 
As small decorative plants, the kinds which I 
have proved from experience to be the best are 
the following, viz. Dclicatum, Princess Marie, 
Ellen Beck, Lucy, Marionette, Celestial, and 
Hi lie Deans. The above-named varieties are all 
free, robust growers, aud most profuse bloomers. 
Presuming the stock is bought from a nursery¬ 
man, the best way of commencing is as follows : 
—As soon as the plauts are received, which 
should not be later than the end of September, 
examine the roots, and, if pot-bound or mode¬ 
rately well-rooted, re-pot at once into the pot 
in which they are to flower—a 5 in. one—well 
drained with about an inch of broken potshreds. 
The compost best suited for them is good fibrous 
loam, a small quantity of peat or leaf soil, de¬ 
cayed manure, aud a liberal allowance of good sil¬ 
ver sand. When potting, press the soil as firm as 
possible, a rule which applies with equal force 
to all classes of Pelargoniums. Place the newly 
[jotted plants in a light house as near the glass 
as possible ; do not, on any account shade them, 
and keep the hot-water pipes warm at night, and 
in fact, throughout the autumn and winter. 
This class of Pelargoniums will not thrive with¬ 
out fire-heat; give as much top-ventilation as 
the state of the weather will admit, but do not 
open the side ventilators except when absolutely 
necessary to keep down an unusually high tem¬ 
perature or to thoroughly dry the house in win¬ 
ter. Few plants are injured more by injudicious 
ventilation than fancy Pelargoniums ; indeed it 
is through this cause, aud to careless watering, 
that most of the failures in cultivating them 
occur; therefore, if possible, never ventilate at 
the sides of the house in winter. With regard 
to the watering after potting, if the soil is mo¬ 
derately moist (and it should never he used in a 
dry state) allow a day to elapse before giving the 
first soaking of water, which should be given 
with a rosed-pot, and sufficient in amount to run 
through the bottoms of the pots ; afterwards, 
of course, water individually with a long-spouted 
pot; this will avoid wetting the foliage. Let 
one rale always be adopted in this operation, 
and that is, first let the plants require water, and 


then give a thorough soaking ; nothing is worse 
than partial waterings. With regard to ma¬ 
nure water I do not advise much; but a weak 
solution of sheep manure and soot may be given 
occasionlly with advantage after the bloom buds 
are showing. Do not allow the temperature of 
the house to get below 45 i at night, with a rise 
of 10° during the day. After the plants have 
recovered from the effects of the potting, and 
have made a few joints of young ovood, stop 
them, and they will immediately break strongly. 
As regards stopping, be sure, before doing ho, 
that the shoot is strong and robust, if not, let 
it remain until it becomes so ; nothing is gained 
by undue haste, but loss often occurs, as a 
weakly shoot generally breaks badly ; by atten¬ 
tion to these seemingly trivial matters success 
will he the result. The plants, being now in 
1 very small pots, every possible encouragement 
must be given them. Keep a very keen look-out 
lor green fly, aud fumigate immediately it is ob¬ 
served : avoid overcrowding, and ke#p the 
plants thoroughly clear of decayed leaves, and 
frequently turned round on the stages. When 
the shoots have grown a few inches in length, 
place a few short sticks round the insides of the 
[jots, and tie them out ; they will only require 
sufficient tying to make the plants shapely and 
to prevent breakage. After Christmas the tem¬ 
perature may be increased f> J clay and night. 
Young plants, to flower well, must always bo 
kept wanner than established specimens. Let 
us now suppose the mouth of March to have arri¬ 
ved, and, with the scorching sun anil drying 
winds usually prevalent at that season, great 
attention will be requisite as to watering. To 
obviate such an incessant use of the watering 
pot at this season of the year, an excellent [dan 
is to cover the stages with an old mat, placing 
on that about an inch or two of Cocoa-nut fibre, 
and setting the pots on it; the benefit derived 
from this practice is very great. Bloom buds 
will now be rapidly making their appearance, 
and by the middle of April the plants should be 
a blaze of fine flowers, useful for all kinds of de¬ 
coration. When in flower they will, of course, 
require shade. I feel sure that all who follow 
out these rules, simple though they may he, will 
be gratified with the result. H. B. 


Double Flowered Azaleas. — The 

flowers of these, being more las ;ing than those 
of the single kinds, are invaluable for bouquets, 
and they are equally bright and diversified in 
colour. The following arc a few of the best : 
Albert Borsig, fine double white ; Alfred 
Dalltere, crimson-lake, bright and strikingly 
distinct in colour, not very full, but one which 
should be in every collection ; Bernard Andre, 
rosy-purple, in form and style similar to the last, 
but somewhat larger; Crispi flora 11.-pi., a 
finely-formed, bright, rose-coloured variety, 
having usually six guard petals finely crisped ; 
Flag of Truce, a well-known white kind, large, 
full, aud well formed, one of the best; Latcritia 
fl.-pl., orange-salmon, finely formed, and crisped, 
good in size, one of the best; Madame Louise 
de Kerchove, a bright flesh-coloured kind, bor¬ 
dered with white, aud occasionally flaked with 
orange, good in form and size ; Madame Paul de 
Shryver, bright rosy-violet, very full, and finely 
imbricated ; President Ed. de Ohellinck do 
Walle, deep rose, blotched aud spotted with 
crimson, large and full ; Queen of Double 
Whites, not so good as its name would imply ; 
Red Gauntlet, red, largo, and very showy, one 
of the best of its colour ; Reines des Doubles, 
bright rose, very full, and fine in form ; Rosea 
fl.-pl., clear rose, large, and full; Souvenir du 
Prince Albert, rose and white, good in size, not 
very full, but showy and distinct : Souvenir do 
Van der Vinner, ruby-rose, large and full, a very 
superior variety; \ ictoria Crown PrincesB of 
Prussia, a finely-formed flower, rosy in colour, 
full, and in every way excellent. To have 
double-flowered Azaleas in perfection, it is im¬ 
portant that the wood be well ripened, and well 
set with thoroughly matured buds; without 
these conditions, small or imperfect blooms will 
bo the result.—F. T. S. 

Cytisus Everestianus.— This charming 
shrub is an important rival to tho well known 
i Cytisus racemosus. But that is no reason why 
one should bo discarded in favour of the other'; 
but rather an excellent one why both varieties 
should be cultivated. C. Everestianus is branch- 
in'' in habit, and rliffi v fr mi C. rreemosus only 
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in colour, which is orange instead of being pale 
yellow. C. Everestianus begins to flower in 
Marsh, and lasts in bloom till May. It is easily 
forced, and succeeds perfectly treated in the 
same way as C. racemosus. It is propagated by 
grafting upon the latter, or upon hinared kinds, 
r;uch as C. canariensis and C. rodaphne, which 
may easily be raised from seed.—W. 

The Garland-fllower (Hedychium Gard- 
nerianum).—This, when planted out in a cool 
conservatory with plenty of root room, assumes 
a very different appearance from what it does in 
pots. When planted out, even without its beauti¬ 
fully-scented flowers, it is extremely handsome, 
rnd well worth a place beside such plants as 
New Zealand Flax, Oranges, Camellias, and 
similar plants Any ono who once tries the 
planting-out system will never like the look of 
the same kind of plants confined in pots again. 
—J. G. 

Lantanas and their Culture.— Lan- 
tanas are plants that bear trusses of flowers not 
unlike those of the cultivated varieties of Ver¬ 
bena. Their prevailing colours are pink, yellow, 
orange, and different shades of red ; their blos¬ 
soms emit a peculiar aromatic perfume agreeable 
to some, but disagreeable to others. Lantanas 
suceeed well in a greenhouse, and they are as 
easily cultivated as a Pelargonium. They may 


make a good border or bedding plant, producing 
flowers in abundance during the autumn months. 
In Mr. Fraser’8 nursery at Lea Bridge, Lantanas 
have been planted out close to a low wall be¬ 
longing to one of the greenhouses, and there 
they annually make a very good display planted 
in the ordinary soil of the garden ; they also 
succeed in ordinary loam cut from any pasture 
land if neat cannot be obtained for them. The 
effect of peat is to infuse into the foliage a dark, 
healthy green colour when grown in pots. The 
following are amongst the best varieties that 
have yet been raised, viz., Adolphe Hoass, alba 
lutea grandiflora, Corbeille d’Or, Don Calmet, 
Souvenir de Ptfkin, and Vulcan.—J. 

Double violets.— It will not be difficult 
to have plants of these early in bloom this sea¬ 
son, as the cool condition of the summer has 
been specially suited to the production of 
robust-blooming crowns. Plants needed for 
winter-flow'ering should be lifted from the open 
ground at once and. be potted, the best for this 
purpose being close, compact clumps that will 
furnish plenty of bloom from a small space. 
Side shoots put in last autumn that have had 
the benefit of rich soil should now present good 
potting clumps. The new white, or as it is in 
the open air, rosy-white, Belle deCha'.enay, has 
a robust habit, and will make a favourite kind 
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be readily increased by means of cuttings made 
of the half-ripened wood, which roots freely in 
a hotbed ; they may also be raised from seeds 
which ripen on the plants when they are grown 
in a greenhouse rather freely exposed to the 
light, or if they are planted on a warm border 
out-of-doors the seeds may be sown as soon as 
they are ripe or in the spring. Sow in a hotbed 
or in a propagating house, using fine soil; the 
treatment of the young plants whether raised 
from seeds or cuttings is the same. Pot them 
off singly in small pots, and when they are 3 in. 
high pinch out the centre ; this will cause a 
number of growths to start, when they may be 
repotted into 3-in. or 4-in. pots. The most 
suitable compost for them is turfy loam and 
turfy fibrous peat in about equal proportions, 
with the addition of a little leaf-mould and sand; 
they would not object to manure, but that 
induces an over-luxuriant growth. The pots in 
which they are grown should be well drained, 
and when they have become filled with roots 
abundant supplies of water must be given. If 
the cuttings be put in early, good-sized flowering 
>lants can be obtained the same season, but the 
argest and best flowering plants are old ones 
cut down in the winter and started into growth 
< arly in the year. Good-sized specimens may 
bo flowered in 8-in. and 9-in. pots. Those who 
can grow Fuchsias and Pelargoniums well would 
be equally successful with Lantanas. They also 


either for open beds or for frames. Thou_ not 
so pure as the old double white kind, it blooms 
more freely, and is not so loose in its growth. 
De Parme, another new kind, comes so near to 
the old Marie Louise that it is either that kind 
or a near relation to it. Still, it is a fine kind, 
and a great advance upon the Neapolitan ; the 
flowers are larger and rather deeper-coloured, 
and more freely produced. The ola double blue 
has, perhaps, the fullest and neatest flowers of 
all the kinds, but the stems are short. It is, 
however, very beautiful when grown in frames 
or in beds in the open ground, where the thick 

g -owth keeps the flowers well up from the soil. 

landyana is of a better habit and a somewhat 
freer bloomer ; the flowers are rather larger, but 
not quite so dark or so neatly formed. The Nea¬ 
politan will doubtless ever be a favourite, in 
spite of other and newer kinds, but it is not 
quite so hardy, and needs a frame to protect it 
in severe weather. A number of plants of each 
of these kinds in pots will supply Violets for 
gathering all through the winter. A gentle heat 
furnished by a mixture of leaves and manure will 
start some early, and the rest will bloom much 
earlier under glass without heat than naturally 
in the open ground. For button-holes or for the 
?»erfiim : ng of a room Violets are ever welcome. 
—A. D.__ 

Treloar’s Floor Cloth, from 2s. per square yard.— 
69, Ludgate Hill, E C. Patterns free by post.—[A pvt ] 
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EFFECTIVE FLOWER BEDS. 

The beds of hardy and annual plants which I 
shall now r enumerate, possess an amount of show 
and colour sufficient to make them attractive, 
and they remain long enough in flower to satisfy 
any reasonable lover of a garden. 

1. I begin with the latest-flowering bed which 
I have, covered with little white stars, viz., the 
Michaelmas Daisy (Aster ericoides), the firatflow- 
ers of which expanded in October. This is a re¬ 
markably neat-growing plant, and its Heath-like 
appearance is attractive, even when not in 
flower. The pair of small beds which I have 
of it consist of a centre plant of Golden Queen 
Holly, the outside edging the variegated Spindlc- 
tree (Euonymus radicans variegata), the rest 
being filled with alternate plants of the little 
Aster and dwarf double-red Sweet William. 
Even when done flowering this Sweet William, 
owing to its dark reddish foliage, contrasts well 
with the variegated evergreens and light grow¬ 
ing Aster. 

2. Carpathian Harebell (Campanula carpatica), 
blue, with a broad edging of the yellow Evening 
Primrose ((Enothera missouriensis). By pre¬ 
venting the Campanula from seeding, this ted 
will last a mass of flowers nearly four months, 
beginning with June and July. 

3. The round-leaved Rest Harrow (Ononis ro- 
tundiflolia). A bright pink Pea-flowered plant, 
mixed through with variegated Grass (Dactvlis 
glomerata variegata). This makes a lovely 
summer bed. 

4. Common double white Pink, edged with 
Heuchera lucida. Among the Pinks are small 
single red Tulips, which come up and flower 
year after year, and which well contrast with 
the grey foliage of the Dianthus and blue Scilla 
bifolia, through and outside the brown-leaved 
Heuchera edging. This bed in summer is a mass 
of white, ana, by dotting in a few’plants of crim¬ 
son Mule Pinks, there are some flowers in 
autumn. No. 4 is a good winter and spring ted, 
and a most fragrant one in summer. 

5. Alternate plants of Erica carnea precox 
and Heuchera, with room between each of these 
permanent plants for a tuft of Campanula car¬ 
patica, or C. turbinata ; or, if an annual is pre¬ 
ferred, dwarf China Asters, purple, pink, and 
white ; or Tagetes signata pumila, the lively 
green foliage of which is pleasing even before 
the plant comes into flower. 

6. (Large bed), centre plant Golden Yew, the 
rest of the bed being filled with three shades of 
red, consisting of the Phlox Drummondi pegged 
down twice, either mixed, or shaded, from light 
to dark or vice verad according to taste. The 
mass of Phlox is surrounded with a belt of the 
pure white (Enothera marginata, and an outside 
edging of Heuchera. Dianthus Heddewigi would 
do equally well with the permanent plants, if a 
change is wished from the Phlox ; Doth come 
into flower early in July, and are superior to 
Verbenas and last until November, when the 
winter beds require to be planted. 

7. Clematis Jackmani, and its varieties, edged 
with Vinca major elegantissima, minor aurea, or 
argentea, or Euonymus radicans variegata, or 
variegated Honeysuckle(Lonicera'reticulata),but, 
although hardy, this last loses most of its leaves 
in winter, and Vinca elegantissima is spoiled by 
severe frosts ; the small reriwiukles ami Essay- 
mus are surest. I was surprised to find, on cut¬ 
ting over the Clematis this winter, fine roots 
where it had been pegged down, as I had always 
thought it must be increased by grafting. If a 
high bed is wished for, some suitable branches 
for the Clematis to crawl over quickly make th* 
bed any height desired. I have seen Tropa*- 
lum speciosum grown in this way in Perth and 
Aberdeenshire with most brilliant and beautiful 
effect, but it does not succeed about Edinburgh. 
The Clematis’s first flow’er opened in July, and 
the last in November. 

8. Erica carnea or praecox, Violas and Pansies, 
in alternate lines or rings, and in colours accord¬ 
ing to taste. It is hardly possible to go wrong 
with this bed. When the Heaths are too much 
grown to admit of Violas between them, and you 
are not inclined to part them, Phlox Drummondi 
(mixed) will give bright eyes of colour all sum¬ 
mer and autumn, and, if thinly planted will do 
not the least harm to ti e Heaths, which of course, 
must never be overgrown by other plants ; but, 
by clipping over the dead flow ers, and trimming 
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in sprawling pieces, they will last for years un¬ 
divided, if so wished. 


9. Dactylis variegata and Phlox Drumraondi 
intermixed make a light mixed bed. 

10. Anemone Honorine Jobert (white) alter¬ 
nated with Chrysanthemum Bob (dark red), the 
edging being Heuchera, makes a pretty bed. 

11. The small Fuchsia pumila, with white 
New Holland Daisy, (Vittadenia trilobata), 
makes a very neat and lasting bed. Some think 
the Vittadenia too like a common Daisy, but I 
am fond of all rayed flowers, and prize any 
plant that lasts six months in flower ; it sows 
itself (if one chooses to let it), stands the early 
frosts, fades into pinkish-lilac, so as to produce 
various shades of colour at the same time on the 
plants, and requires no pegging or cutting off of 
dead flowers. As it is not a Daisy, it does not 
shut up in sunless weather, or in the afternoon. 
It also makes a *,ood hardy greenhouse basket 
plant. 

12. Groundwork, the little yellow (Enothera 
pro 3 trata, thinly dotted with Viola Perfection, or 
any other purple, lilac, or blue Viola or Pansy 
of compact habit. 

13. Centre plant Adam’s Needle (Yucca glori- 
osa), set in a groundwork of dark blue Bugle 
(Ajuga purpurascens) (summer), dotted with the 
noble Stonecrop (Sedum spectabile), (autumn), 
the last having flue large pink tassels of bloom 
which stand the first frost. This bed is edged 
with variegated Ivy. 

14. Groundwork, the lovely Mesembryanthe- 
mum tricolor, dotted over with Echeverias of 
different sorts, and edged with Antenuaria 
tomentosa. By the time the groundwork has 
ripened what seed is required, and the plants 
are removed (not that this is necessary in the 
case of this Mesembryanthemum, as it spreads 
out so regularly, and the flat, red, fleshy seed- 
vessels are peculiar-looking), the Echevenas are 
in bloom. I was surprised and delighted by the 
way in which the little M. tricolor flourished 
and opened freely in the w'et summer; the only 
thing we have t) guard against is to see that 
the boxes of seedlings are thoroughly and gradu¬ 
ally hardened off before planting out; when so 
prepared they can be turned out in the middle 
of the hottest day, require no watering, and do 
not give the least trouble, and we find that this 
little succulent is one of the quickest of annuals 
to flower. I fancy by having two sowings, and 
not saving seed, we could have this groundwork 
in perfection the whole season, except during 
the short interval between the second planting 
and the flowering of the same. I mean to try it, for 
this bed was beautiful, and gave us no trouble. 


15. Large or small beds of Dianthus Hedde- 
wigi are invaluable. This year some beds were ; 
the admiration of every one, both nurserymen j 
and amateurs. We never had such beautiful 
Chinese Pinks, of every shade of red, from deli-! 
cate pink to dark blood red, lilac to purple, 
white, and all degrees of blotched, and streaked, 
and spotted in every delicate shade, and decided 
markings. 

There were twenty small divisions filled with 
these bedding Dianthuses, and in each com¬ 
partment there were different varieties. 
We regretted having to transplant them, still 
in flower in November, on account of some 
necessary alterations that had to be made in the 
beds. The Dianthuses were edged with Arte¬ 
mi ii Stelleria a Ihey last well in water, and 
bear close inspection. 


16. Large bed (to look down upon) ; centre 
plant, a tuft of best Gardener’s Garters (Phalaris 
arundinacea elegantissima), surrounded with 
Aster bessarabicus (best blue), then scarlet 
Pelargoniums (somewhat large plants), a band 
of Helleborus niger major, the edging being 
alternate plants of purple-leaved Plantago rubes- 
cens, and Funkia japonica cordata. As all our 
beds and borders are edged with hardy bulbs, 
No. 16 has flowers in winter (Christmas Roses), 
spring (Crocuses), summer (scarlet Geraniums 
and lilac Funkia bells), and autumn (Asters) ; 
and, owing to the variety of shape and colour 
of the foliage plants, beauty is still maintained 
in the intervals between the times of flowering 
of the different plants. H. niger major should 
be grown for a foliage plant, even if it never 
flowered. 

17. Centre plant Spiraea, with one plant of 
Tritoma grandis on each side. These three 
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plants were surrounded by Delphinium formosum 
(selected seedlings of good clear blue), the small 
double yellow Sunflower, then a ring of alternate 
plants of Saxifraga cordata, and the finest and 
earliest flowerer of the large-leaved Saxifrages : 
one we got unnamed from Mr. Niven, of Hull, 
belonging to the Ciliata type. This bed is edged 
with Heuchera, and between each Saxifraga are 
dwarf Lilies, L. venustum (red) or L. supermini 
(yellowish), alternated with the white trumpet, 
L. eximium or longiflorum, and between every 
plant of Delphinium and Sunflower is L. 
croceum (orange). This bed has flowers in it in 
spring (dwarf Narcissus, for bulb edging, and 
Saxifrages), summer (Spira?a, Lilies, and Del¬ 
phinium), and autumn (Sunflowers, Lilies, and 
Tritomas, which last continue to flower long 
after the Sunflowers). 

18. Foliage-bed—centre plant, Golden Yew, 
surrounded with Cineraria acanthifolia or 
Centaurea raguaina, the last of which stands 
most winters with us. Then a broad mass 
of Red Spinach. Next a ring of pegged 
Artemisia annua, the outside edging by the 


is kept handsome much longer than it otherwise 
would be. Pinching out is a far better plan 
than cutting over the flower stems, which we 
used to do, thus having fine variegated leaves 
close to the ground. By pinching you have a big 
bush covered with fine leaves. 

Vinca major elegantissima, grown as a pillar 
about 5 ft., for back rows of herbaceous border, 
looks uncommonly well ; the effect is finer and 
the growth more graceful than either variegated 
Ivy or variegated Bramble, and it is not de¬ 
ciduous like Acer Negundo. When the large 
blue flowers are in bloom it must be beautiful ; 
it has stood unhurt through several severe 
winters. 

My list of our proved hardy beds is not ex¬ 
hausted, but the arrangements I have mentioned 
must suffice for the present. Our beds are all on 
Grass, being circles and ovals, and, therefore, 
simple in shape. 

One of the most immediate benefits gained by 
filling beds with the plants recommended in 
this paper is, that the extent of glass, always 
too limited and over-crowded, is set free for its 
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Grass being Stachys lanata. This bed was so 
satisfactory that we had it two or three years 
in succession, and the Spinach came up of itself 
more than we required, although the beds had 
been filled for winter and thoroughly dug. 

19. Lobelia fulgens intermixed with large 
variegated Coltsfoot. This is a grand bed, 
and unlike every other; but I must admit 
that the Lobelia does not succeed with us as I 
have seen it in Dumfriesshire, where the climate 
is damp and the soil heavy—conditions which 
suit both plants. The dark red-pointed foliage 
of the Lobelia contrasts well with the round 
bold Coltsfoot (Tussilago farfara variegata), and 
it is a good bed before the intense scarlet flower- 
spikes come into bloom. 

For a distant bed or row—to shut out kitchen 
garden crops, for instance—alternate plants of 
variegated Comfrey (Symphytum officinale) and 
Dielytraspectabilismakeabeautiful combination, 
both of colour and form ; and I was much struck 
by it when first I saw it in a friend’s garden. By 
persistently pinching out the flower-buds of the 
Comfrey, the plants are kopt bushy, and do not 
run up, as they naturally incline to do ; and by 
preventing its flowering the fine creamy foliage 


j legitimate occupants, and the miserable cram¬ 
mings and makeshifts for storing away the 
struck and lifted bedding stock through tho 
winter, and still more harrassing time of spring, 
are done away with. Not merely does the bed¬ 
ding system, carried to extremes, curtail the 
variety of plants in our flower gardens, but the 
interesting and valuable contents of frames, 
greenhouses, and stoves are all injured and 
limited on account of this one object. J. II. 

Edinburqh. 


Double Clarkias. —Clarkias deservedly 
rank amongst the most charming of hardy an¬ 
nuals ; they are robust in growth and branching, 
and they flower profusely for a long period, 
j Curiously enough, whilst many plants of this 
class seem all the worse for tho production of 
double flowers, double Clarkias are an improve- 
1 ment on the single ones. There are three types 
I of Clarkias—first, Clarkia elegans, a native of 
California, which grows about 2 ft. in height, 
and bears rosy-purple flowers. This generated 
the first double form, known as Clarkia elegans 
fl.-pl. From the rose-coloured single kind of 
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this strain has also been selected C. elegans 
rosea fl.-pl. From these double kinds have been 
obtained two splendid varieties, viz., Purple 
King (deep purple) and Salmon Queen (salmon- 
pink), both having very large flowers that are 
freely produced on strong branching plants. 
These are remarkably effective border plants, 
and received first class certificates at South 
Kensington in 1874. Another form is Clarkia 
pulchella, from North America, a kind which 
grows to a height of from 1 ft. to 2 ft. Of this 
also there are dwarf or Tom Thumb varieties. 
C. pulchella has inaganta-coloured flowers, and 
from it have been selected forms having double 
flowers of the same hue ; also rose and edged 
flowers. The third distinct kind is Clarkia inte- 
gripetala, a garden hybrid, or selection from C. 
pulchella, a sort which has entire-petalled 
flowers, of which also there are Tom Thumb varie¬ 
ties. Out of this have come the new double 
crimson and white kinds, both very fine and 
good. We have, therefore, now in ail some nine 
or ten double Clarkias. They may be sown in 
spring or autumn.—A. I). 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE 
TEMPLE GARDENS. 

The annual exhibition of the “ Queen of 
autumnal flowers, ” the Chrysanthemum, is now 
being held at the Temple Gardens. The 
flowers are arranged in a temporary construction 
facing the Thames, and, seen en masse, call forth 
expressions of pleasure and gratification, al¬ 
though the individual blooms are not so remark¬ 
able as we have seen them. Mr. Newton has, 
however, an excellent collection, notably Elaine, 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Mrs. George Rundle, 
Golden Beverley, Globe White, aurea multi¬ 
flora, Empress of India, and Queen of England. 
The Chrysanthemum, like everything else floral, 
is in arrear this season; but on that account, 
perhaps, it is doubly welcome, for it has manv 
charms and multifarious hues, lighting up with 
its brightness the dulness of the dying year. 
It is, par t.rrellence , the cockney’s flower, for by 
patient cultivation it cau be grown to ]>erfection 
even amidst the smoke and other impurities of a 
great city. 

Culture. —The Chrysanthemum is easy of 
cultivation, providing the cultivator will give it 
time and attention. It can be grown well in a 
compost of two-tliirds turfy loam and one-third 
rotten manure, with an admixture of road or 
river sand, and crushed bones or shells. Cut¬ 
tings may be taken any time from November^ 
April (according to the size of plant required), 
struck under hand-glasses in sandy soil, and 
potted on liberally. A frequent use of the 
syringe is necessary to remove incrustations, 
and full exposure to sun and air to induce matu¬ 
ration. When the buds begin to set, liquid 
manure may be given at every alternate water¬ 
ing. If fine blooms are desired disbudding must 
be resorted .o, and the plants placed under pro¬ 
tection. The Chrysanthemum is everybody’s 
flower: and with the simple treatment hero 
indicated, presentable plants and good blooms 
may be assured. 

Varieties. —A few of the best are :— Large- 
flowering: White—Mrs. George Rundle, Globe 
White, Mr. George Glenny p Yellow’ — Aurea 
multiflora, Golden Beverley ; Crimson—Julie 
Lagrav^re, Dr. Sharp; Rose—Lady Hardinge, 
Hero of Stoke Newington. Japanese : White— 
Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey; Yellow— 
Orandiflora, Dr. Masters ; Crimson—Garnet, 
Red Gauntlet. Pompones : White—White Cedo 
Nulli, Bijou de l’Horticulture ; Yellow—Golden 
Cedo Nulli, General Canrobert, Hendersoni; 
Lilac—Lilac Cedo Nulli, Lilac Gem, Astrea ; 
Crimson—Salaraon, Bob, James Forsyth. 

The above arc select, and can be relied on. 

_C. B. G. 

Tropaeolum tuberosum.—Much has 
been written lately in praise of Tropteolum spe- 
ciosum, and doubtless with truth, though I do 
not know the plant, but I should like to write a 
few lines in favour of my old friend tuberosum. 
Many years ago we used to grow it iu abundance, 
and were greatly delighted w r ith it; but, having 
left the tubers in the ground one exceptionally 
severe winter, they all perished. Not then 
knowing the specific name of my old friend, 
and never having seen it growing in any English 
nurseries or gardens, I have for.years mourned 
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over my loss. When, the other day, happening 
to see in the pages of Gardening Illustrated 
the name of a Scotch firm, and knowing that 
Scotland was the home of speciosum, a closely 
allied species, I bethought me of applying there ; 
and now, thanks to the civility of Messrs. Dick¬ 
son & Son, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, I have 
recovered my long-lost favourite. Tuberosum 
is a most luxuriant grower ; its leaves are of a 
dark metallic green, the flowers small, but bril¬ 
liant scarlet. The most attractive feature of 
this Tropaeolum is the peculiarly long and bright 
red foot-stalk, throwing the flowers well out of 
the foliage like scarlet gems. The flowers last 
until cut off by frost, when the tubers (which, 
in congenial soil, multiply as freely as Potatoes) 
must be dug up and stored away, like Dahlia 
roots, safe from frost. The tubers, when first 
taken up, are a beautiful straw colour, spotted 
with red. The plant is quite hardy, and used 
to thrive in a very cold and bleak situation in 
the north of Lincolnshire ; but I fancy the tul)ers 
of this as well as of other Tropaeolums are injured 
if allowed to become too dry.—C. A. K. 

Variegated Daisies. — Often we see 
Daisies highly praised for their free and easy 
growing habits, for they are subjects that suit 
themselves to almost all circumstances, growing 
alike in the sun and shade, in the town ana 
country, and they are also permitted in the 
ranks with others in the nobleman’s garden, and 
are also considered worthy of notice by the 
cottager. But. we do not see the variegated 
varieties noticed so often as I think they de¬ 
serve, for they are extremely pretty, and effec¬ 
tive for a variety of purposes. But one purpose 
which I found out by accident last year, I would 
particularly notice, and that is their beauty as 
window' plants. Last spring I bought two 
plants of Aucubafolia, and the weather being 
bad at the time, I set them in the wnndow, 
w’here they unfolded three or four pretty blooms 
each, which, with their charming foliage, was 
very attractive, and was the admiration of all 
who saw’ them, so that I shall certainly try them 
again this winter.—T. H. 

Gladiolus Culture.— The following mode 
of planting Gladioli I saw practised in a green¬ 
house attached to Dysart \ ilia, the residence of 
Sir William Jackson-Pigott, Bart., and the spikes 
in bloom produced in this W’ay w'ere in every 
repeet all that could be w ished for. Would some 
one of the many readers of your paper say 
if this is a common practice adopted in potting 
Gladioli, and if they have ever tried it ? The 
method alluded to is as follows : partially fill up 
the pot with suitable compost; then place upon 
the soil a round, flat, smooth stone 2 in. in dia¬ 
meter, similar to those found on the sea shore. 
The bulb is placed on the stone, surrounding it 
with a thin coating of clean line silver sand, 
and the pot is then Tilled to w ithin £ in. of the 
rim with compost, merely covering the crown of 
the bulb. The advantages said to be gained are 
that the bulb, instead of sending the roots 
straight do wn, spreads them all round the stone, 
and are, in consequence, better distributed 
through the soil in the pot. Besides, it appears 
smaller-sized pots can be used by adopting this 
plan.—H. Thompson. 

Lobelia fulgens. —One of the most bril- j 
liant of flowering plants at this season is that j 
fine hardy perennial. Lobelia fulgens. One rarely 
Bees it in good condition, probably owing to the 
fact of its requirements not being sufficiently 
studied. It luxuriates, and will last in good 
condition for an indefinite period, in a free, 
porous, well-drained soil; but where the soil is 
naturally of a cold heavy description, the roots 
are liable to the attacks of a kind of canker. The 
plants succumb to the first period of inclement 
weather, and very often—much to the vexation 
and wonderment of the grower—altogether fail 
to show signs of growth the ensuing spring. The 
safest plan is, where any doubt exists upon the 
matter, to take the plants up as soon as they are 
done flowering, wash the roots, and lay them 
in a free soil in a frame. They then imme¬ 
diately make fresh rootlets, and are thus ensured 
against decay. The situation chosen for planting 
should also be sheltered. No. better place can 
be found than amongst evergreen shrubs, where 
there is plenty of light, air, and space for deve¬ 
lopment. I recently saw a row of this Lobelia 
planted alternately wfith a bright variety of Phlox 
in front of a Laurel screen, the intense green of 
which admirably showed up the vivid glowing 


hues of these two flowering plants. The cold 
nights and damp days w hich wc at this time of 
the year experience do not appear in the least t> 
dim the beauty of this Lobelia, the flowers m:-v 
produced being as fresh, highly-coloured, and 
well developed os those which expanded ear A: 
in the season. Such plants as these which tiouvr 
freely and brightly amongst the fogs and dirk 
autumn days are very welcome, and are well 
deserving of some cultural care.—J. C., Byjbn. 

Belladonna Lilies.— These seem to thrive 
wonderfully here. Some years ago there ww 
planted a single row of roots along the bottom 
of a south wall, the wall being about one hun¬ 
dred yards long. The plants in autumn flowered 
the whole length, and formed a line measuruii: 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in width. That some idea may 
be formed of the way in which they increase, I 
may mention that in 2 ft. space in this rowl counted 
thirty-six scapes, each scape supporting from 
five to eight fully expanded flowers ; they get 
but little attention, never receiving so mnch m 
a top-dressing. In the open border they Beem to 
do equally w r ell, whatever place in the garden 
they occupy ; masses of it flower, measuring 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. through, even in situation? 
where they never receive more than an hour’s 
sunshine during the longest day.—W., Cork. 

Single Dahlias. —Amongst my H acre of 
Dahlias, planted out to prove whether they are 
true or not, I have nothing so conspicuous as IX 
coecinea, which I believe was the first of the 
family introduced. It is of a neat dwarf growth, 
and blooms most profusely, and it is my intui¬ 
tion to plant it largely for bedding, for its eehnu 
is bright and showy and its height not more that 
18 in. —H. C. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry Keeping.—I have this year kept 
ten hens and one cock and hail 7A3 egg!*. My 
best hen (a Spanish Brahma) has laid 102 eggs 
and hatched a brood. I may say that a Sjauill 
cock crossed with a Brahma hen produces pro¬ 
lific Layers, the eggs being of large size. I 
my fowls on poultry mixture and barley, nu 
too much Indian Corn ; for soft food, Spratts 
poultry meal (excellent), bailey meal, and 
middlings. Potatoes boiled aud mashed with 
grease make first-rate food. My fowls lud n 
every day List winter. To increase the produc¬ 
tion of eggs give a pound and a half of horn- 
meat once a week to a dozen fowls, and :* 
handful of hemp about twice a week to thi 
same numl>er, but the freer fowls lay naturally 
the less hemp they should have. Many .ama¬ 
teurs neglect their poultry during the winter, 
which is a fatal error. Always feed twice a 
day in the winter with hot meal or Potatoes, 
for unless fowls have regular attention all tin 
year round no success can be expected. J'i 
conclusion, I may say that young fowls b| 
better, sit as well, and, with a single excc[ 
tion, I have found they make better and mon- 
unselfish mothers than old bens. I never keep 
fowls over two years and rarely over one.- 
Amateur Alectkyologist. 

Incubators.— Can any one tell me whether there t- 
more than one kind of hydro-incubator? if so, which f* i 
the best, and where can I procure one?—R ose. 

Feeding Geese. -If your correspondent" n P S I 
will feed his geese with Pea-meal. and boiled l’otet-x* 
smashed up and mixed with It, and give them Bar!*? \ 
Wheat, and keep them shut up in the yard that tu raer. j 
tions in his enquiry, not allowing them to stray ia t^ 
field as he formerly has done, they will fatten in a meow ) 
or six weeks. I may add that their l>edB should be ^ 
quently renewed with clean dry straw.—S tait. 

Fowls for Certain Spaces.— What number ^ 
fowls would thrive well in a space of 20 sq. yds. and 
is the best sort to keep? 1'. T. 8. 

Pekin Ducks - W'. J. W .-Apply to Jlr. Nfcbeli. 
Poplars, Merton Abbey, Surrey. 

Food for Fowls.— What is the beet food for bom 
with two acres of run t I have been giving them Imh 46 
Com ; is this good ?- ROB ItoY. 

White in the Crests of Crevi-coeurs 
der ” will find that white feathers and sometimes brew- 
spots will appear in the progeny of the best bred Hm- 1 
Probably the colour of the sitting hens has some 
rious influence on the youn$ chirks. It is to be fisj£* 
that much deception is practiced in sending for 
tion ; as the matter stands at present a man may J 
bird just as she is, ami may lose the prize in irroar a * 
bird not quite so good but judiciously trimmed. 


Black or Underground Slugs.' 
Trenching the ground, every other year, 2 ft. 
dec]), generally keeps these pests down ; whers 
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trenching is not practicable, choose a moist, 
warm evening, and strew the ground freely with 
bran, and some old Lettuce and Cabbage leaves 
cut up. About these they will collect in large 
numbers ; have in readinessa barrowful of finely- 
sifted lime and soot, the fresher the better. Set 
to work as early as possible in the morning, and 
scatter broad-cast a good coating of this, which 
will spceoily destroy slugs of any colour. This, 
repeated two or three times during the season, 
will completely clear the ground of these depre¬ 
dators.—S. 


AVIARY AND AQUARIUM IN GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

With respect to the aviary in greenhouse which 
“Tom Tit” enquires about, it can certainly be 
utilised in this way, but it will not be so success¬ 
ful as an aviary facing the open air. The atmo¬ 
sphere in the greenhouse must necessarily be 
artificial to conduce to the growth of plants, 
and, as the birds require an abundance of cool, 
pare, fresh air, it stands to reason that they will 
not thrive so well in the way “ Tom Tit ” pro¬ 
poses as if they were in a well-sheltered outdoor 
aviary. However, they will live a certain time 
in a glasshouse if the place is well ventilated. I 
should advise that the spot where they are to 
be put should be covered at the top, so that too 
much heat should not reach them. Foreign 
birds, except those from the tropics, do not re¬ 
quire great heat. The point to be attained is 
freedom from draughts but plenty of fresh air, 
and comfortable quarters to roost in. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of small birds which I have no 
doubt would thrive in a moderate way in a 
glasshouse if not heated too much. Of course 
a great amount of success in breeding must not 
be so confidently anticipated, as if they were in 
the outdoor aviary :—Zebra finches, diamond 
finches, pheasant finches, cut-throats, wax bills, 
cardinals, Virginian nightingales (beautiful 
songsters), silver-bells, averdevats. Siskins arc 
very desirable little birds to put along with the 
foreign finches. Grass parrakeets might also be 
introduced, including budgerigars, turquoisiues, 
kz. The above would all agree with each other 
provided their home was of a respectable size. 
The number would depend upon the dimensions 
of the structure. \Vhatever you do avoid 
crowding them.—A. 1>’A. 

644. -Food for Fish I have an aquarium in a 
window holding about twenty-live gallons of water ami in 
which there is a fountain constant iy playing. It contains 
from twenty to twenty-five fish. For the last four months 
I have fed them regularly every morning with a little 
coarse oatmeal, and occasionally a few small garden 
w.irius. Lu iug this time I have not lost any fish, and 
they are very healthy. No more food should be given 
than they will consume at each feeding timc.—S. K. 


Cutting Yew Trees. —The accompany¬ 
ing illustration shows one of the many w r ays of 
Yew clipping much practiced years ago, but now 
happily fast on the decline. It requires no in¬ 
structions from us as to how such a result as the 
one shown in our engraving is obtained, as the 
woodcut itself will suggest enough to teach most 
people what is needed. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


921. — Wintering Plants in Cold 
Frames. —For a frame of limited dimensions 
no heating apparatus is necessary, as by adopt¬ 
ing an efficient method of protection frost may 
be easily excluded. Procure some stout stakes, 
ordinary hedge stakes will do, and drive them 
firmly into the ground .about 18 in. f**om the 
brick or woodwork, and arranging them so that 
the ends come level with the top of the frame. 
Work round the sides, back, and front of the 
frame in this manner, placing the stakes at in¬ 
tervals of about 8 in., and nailing on the <op of 
them a stout piece of wood, 1 in. in thickness 
b} 2 in. in width. About half-way between the 
top of the stakes and the soil nail on another 
piece of wood, which will holdall tight in place. 
The interstices thus formed must be well 
stuffed quite to the top with Ferns or litter of 
some kind, and if the stuffing is covered with 
boards the wet will bo thrown off, and severe 
frosts will be«effectually excluded. An ordinary 
bast mat will suffice to cover the glass in ordi¬ 
nary weather, but some litter should be kept 
in readiness for use in severe weather. The ill 


little well decomposed manure are also essential 
to the successful growth of most varieties of 
florists’ flowers.—J. Corkuill. 

913. — Culture of Gloxinias and 
Achimenes. —Gloxinias should be sown in a 
warm house in March in a compost of equal 
parts of leam, leaf-mould, and fibrous peat. 
Fill the pan to within A ir. of the rim of the pot, 
press the soil down firmly, give a gentle water¬ 
ing, and allow the water to drain away before 
sowing. .Sprinkle the seed upon the surface, 
cover with silver sand, and place a piece of 
glass upon the pot. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, prick them out 
into pots or pans. When they have about four 
leaves they may be potted into small pots, to 
be shifted, when found necessary, into 24 -in. 
pots. By the beginning of June they may be 
shifted into 4^.in. pots, but if not thorouehly 
established in the 24 -in. pots by that time, it 
is better not to repot them, as good blooms 
may be obtained m small pots. During the 
growing season they should enjoy a large share 
of light, and a moist, warm, growing atmosphere 
should be maintained around them. If the 
structure is well damped down in hot weather, 
but little syringing will bo necessary. The 
Gloxinia is impatient of frequent over-head 
moistenings, and in watering care should bo 
taken not to pour the water on the foliage. 
The following season the bulbs may be potted, some 
in February, the remainder in March, thereby 
securing a succession of bloom. Water very 
gently until growth is fairly commenced. As 
soon as the plants are done flowering they may 
be placed in a cool house, watering only when 
dry until the foliage dies away ; then shake 



Example of Yew clipping. 


Keeping Fish In Glasses. -I kept two gold 
fishes am! four minnows in a glass globe in my sitting 
room, where we always have a lire. When 1 first hail 
them I gave them nothing to eat, but renewed the water 
in their globe every two days. Soon after one of the 
minnows died, and the other Ashes appeared strange, or 
a? I thought unwell. Thinking that they might require 
some kind of food I threw a little vermlcllli into their 
globe ; this they ate readily. 1 now continued to feed 
them with it, allowing some always to be within their 
ii ach. I now lost another minnow, and soon after 
; Ho lier, thus leaving but one minnow and the two gold 
f.slies, ail three appearing remarkably well. About three 
we<-ks after this the gold Qshes seemed to have a turn, 
and after being very dull for a few days they both died 
in the night; the minnow which remained kept very 
sprightly for a week after their death, and then died sud¬ 
denly.—F. K. B. 

Keeping Italian Frogs —I have kept some small 
Italian irogs through the Bunimei, feeding them on flies, 
<fec., but now these are scarce may I safely leave them iu 
a warm dark corner, or is feeding Btill necessary ? and 
if so, with what food? I was told meal worms, but 
these are not to be had in winter.—R. A. L. 

Bullfinches—Can any one tell me what is the usual 
price of a pair of untaught bullfinches? and^iso if they 
will breed in a cage or only in large aviaries?—T od. 

Food for Cows.— What is the best food for a cow? 
I have no roots.—R ob Roy. 


Chrysanthemums at Slough.— The 

colection of these popular autumn-flowers in 
M Charles Turner’s nursery are well worth a 
visit, as it comprises, besides the majority of 
the older varieties, many novelties of decided 
merit. The principal show house is a light, airy 
structure, admirably adapted for showing the 
blooms off to the best advantage. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that this collection, in common 
with most others, is not in such fine condition, 
owing to theungenial season, as we have hitherto 
seen it 


effects of damping may lie in a great measure 
averted by care and judicious ventilation. In 
the first place a dry bottom should be ensured 
by covering the soil with a few inches of ashes. 
The plants should also be brought up within 
4 in. of the glass, placing the small ones upon 
inverted pots. Water only when dry, and then give 
just enough to permeate the soil, and be sure 
never to water in wet or foggy weather, better 
allow the plants to remain dry for a few days. 
Geraniums especially need but little water, from 
now until March they should only receive just 
enough to keep them from flagging. On mild 
days, when there is a brisk circulation of air, 
ventilate freely, but in still foggy weather keep 
the frame closed. In very severe weather the 
coveringueed not be removed. Advantage should 
be taken of fine days to examine the occupants 
of the frame, and pick of all dead leaves, &c. 
This attention is very necessary in the case of 
soft-wooded plants, as a little neglect in this 
respect will soon produce disastrous results. 
The following is a simple method of driving out 
damp from a small frame : Fill an iron pot with 
hot coal, cover the aperture closely, and place 
it at the lower end. Tilt the sash so that the 
warm dry air passes through the plants, and 
esc ipea at the back of the frame. In this 
manner the damp air will be driven out, and if 
the frame is then closed a dry atmosphere will 
prevail for some time. Mildew may be 
destroyed by dusting the infected places 
throueh a fine muslin bag, thinly but evenly 
with flowers of sulphur. Allow it to remain on 
for about a fortnight, and then sponge the 
leaves. Fibrous loam and leaf-mould are the 
composts commonly employed for most kinds of 
soft-wooded plants. Some silver sand and a 


all the mould away, put the bulbs in dry 
sand, and store them away in warm, dry situations. 
Gloxinias may also be increased in the follow¬ 
ing manner : Take off healthy leaves, cutting 
them with a piece of foot-stalk attached, and 
insert them in July to about one-third of their 
length in sandy peat. By the end of the sum¬ 
mer small bulbs will be formed. Achimenes 
should be potted rather thicker in March in 
the same compost recommended for Gloxinias. 
As soon as they are well above ground, put 
about six plants in a 6-in. pot, and treat them 
in the same manner as directed for Gloxinias. 
As soon as the shoots are seen to need support, 
affix to each one a neat stake, so placing it that 
it inclines slightly outerwards. A more natural 
way is to plant them in a basket, suspending it 
from the roof, and allowing the shoots to droop 
down. I have omitted to mention that a con¬ 
siderable proportion of silver Band should bo 
added to tne compost employed.—J. C. B. 

800.— Ferns for Rooms.— W. Risden 
may find tho following of use. The plauts 
should not lie exposed to the sun, but should still 
have sufficient light, as otherwise the fronds 
will become brown and unsightly. Never allow 
the soil to become absolutely dry, but on the 
other hand avoid soddening it. Do not keep 
them too long in the room, as the fronds get 
very dusty, but remove them occasionally to 
some airy protected place. In fine weather 
syringe gently over-head, taking care not to put 
them back into the room until the fronds are 
quite dry. In early spring they should be ex¬ 
amined, and if pot-bound replanted in next sized 
pot, disturbing the roots as little as possible. 
The following are evergreen and well adapted 
for chamber decoration. 1, Ptcris sernuata. 
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2, P. serrulate cristate. 3, P. cretica. 4, 
P. cretica albo-lineata. 5, Asplenium flac- 
cidum*. 6, Woodwnr.lia radicans. 7, Cyrtomiura 
ialcatum. 8, Polypodium cambricum. 9, Poly- 
stichum proliferum*. Evergreen but rather 
more delicate are, 1, Pteris argute. 2, P. 
tremula. 3, Polystichum capense. 4, Asple¬ 
nium bifolium*. 5, Nephrolepis exaltata. 
These will all succeed admirably with ordinary 
care. Those marked * are viviparous, the 
young plants growing on the old fronds, and 
adding much to the beauty of the plant. By 
plrn:ing them in spring, a number of nice 
young Ferns may be obtained in a few months. 
—Filice8. 

920.—Pleasure and Fruit Garden 
Combined. —First of all make a 4-ft. walk 
around the piece of ground, leaving 7 ft. on the 
outside of the walk, and lay a strip of turf on 
each side of the walk 1 ft. 6 in. wide, leaving a 
bonier 5 ft. 6 in. wide on the outside, and raise 
the back of the outside border 1 ft. high ; then 
at the inside of the walk make a border 11 ft. 
wide, and raise it in the middle 1 ft. high; 
then plant in the middle of the 11-ft. border a 
row of pyramid Apples, and Pears, 4 yards 
apart; tnen in the inside of that plant a row of 
dwarf ornamental and evergreen shrubs, and the 
rest fill up with flowers ; then turn to the out¬ 
side border, and run an iron trellis 4 ft. high and 
4 ft. from the edge of the turf right round the 

S iece of ground, and plant espaliers, Goose- 
ernes, and Currants : then the rest of the 
borders, both right and left side of the walk, 
plant with Strawberries or flowers, which is most 
suitable ; then in the centre of the plot you may 
plant a Rose bed, and add other shrubs in other 
parts of the plot if required.—C. E. C. 

921. — Mildew on Geraniums in 
Frames. —To use sulphur to destroy mildew 
the plants should have all dead or decaying leaves 
picked off, and tbe plants may then be dusted 
with the sulphur. A good soil for Geraniums is 
made of turfy loam four parts, decayed manure 
one part, and one part leaf-soil, with enough 
silver sand to keep the whole porous. Unless 
the frame is a good depth a lamp or stove would 
be too large for the frame. A very useful frame 
(lean-to) is made according to the following 
dimensions, viz., 5 ft. high at back, and 3£ ft. 
in front; this height will admit of a lamp or 
small paraffin stove being stood inside, and will 
effectually exclude frost and keep out damp. To 
prevent damp every leaf should be picked off at 
the least signs of decay, and plenty of air should 
be given day and night as long as the weather 
keeps open and no frost occurs. By doing this 
the plants will be well hardened by the time 
frost arrives, and then a lamp inside the frame 
and a covering outside in severe weather, and 
not forgetting to give air on all favourable occa¬ 
sions, the Geraniums and other plants can be 
kept through the winter with safety.—B. 

908.— Draining Land.— First find a good 
outfall at a sufficiently low level to clear the 
drains ; then ascertain by levelling if the sur¬ 
face of the land is uneven, what fall it has, and 
in what direction that fall is. The main drains 
should be put in at the termination or base of 
any irregularity of surface, if there be any, and 
the auxiliary drains may start either at right 
angles, or diagonally up the face of the undu¬ 
lation or declivity. Of cours j the main drains 
must be put in first, and should be of sufficient 
size to carry off the water quickly to the outlet. 
If the garden is small, three or four drains across 
it, 4 ft. deep, may make it dry. I should never 
use pipes with a less bore than 2 in. for gardens, 
and 3 in. would be preferable, with the mains 
proportionally larger. If the garden to be 
drained is of considerable size, and of various 
levels, a plan should be made of it, showing 
position of outfall, main drains, and auxiliary 
drains, so that the workmen may understand 
what they have to do. In clay garden lands, 
place the auxiliary drains 12 ft. apart.—E. H. 

922.— Feathery Acacias.— This Acacia 
requires liberal treatment, in combination with 
perfect drainage. About the beginning of next 
April let the soil dry out when, by smartly tan- 
pi ntr the ball the greater portion of the old 
mcuM will come away. Well drain a pot of the 
same size, and repot the plant in a sandy com- 
]K»st of fibrous loam and leaf-mould in equal 
parts. Keep the plants until July in a green¬ 
house or room, and then, if they are growing 
freely, shift them into the next sized pot, and 


return them to their old quarters. About the 
middle of August place them in a shady sheltered 
situation, water when needful, and place them 
under cover by the middle of September. If 
by the middle of the summer the plants are 
not in good growth, do not shift them until the 
following April.—C. 


restine; anywhere in the south of London or in am 
sheltered place elsewhere it would do admirably ffbai 
neat interesting little hedge the Rosemary makes: tsj 
if a wire was stretehed along at the necessary bright 
any of the many forms of Ivy would, if planted bentati 
the wire and tied up to it, soon become established. 
make one of the best and cheapest of hedges. The r<> 
toneaster microphyila or Berberls aqnilolia may t« nsrt 
In like manner. -K. H. 


867.—Indian Oorn. —As an ornamental 
plant this is easily grown in this country, except 
in a cold season like the present. The variable 
temperature of our springs and early summers 
is the only drawback to its culture. I have 
seen it reach the point of forming its flowers and 
fruit within a few yards of King’s Cross Ter¬ 
minus In Winsconsin, U. S., it does not usually 
ripen, but the green cobs are excellent cooked 
as green Peas, the leaves can be cooked as vege¬ 
tables, and pigs can be fattened on the stems. 
The soil cannot be too rich or too deeply cul¬ 
tivated. I have twice grown it as a pot plant 
by way of experiment, and found it greedy of 
manure. The best way of growing it in this 
country is to start in heat in pots 4 in. wide 
in a compost half well-rotted manure from a 
spent hotbed. Keep it growing quickly, giving 
liquid manure when required, ana as soon as the 
weather is warm enough for the summer bedders 
in the flower garden, plant in open ground at 
least 3 ft. apart every way, turning out the 
plants with their balls of earth entire. The 
plants should be hardened off very gradually, so 1 
that they Buffer as little change of tempera¬ 
ture as possible. If so treated the planting ] 
out scarcely checks them, and in an average 
season the cobs should be fit for use by the 
end of September.— J. D. 

861.—White Spring Flowers.— Christ¬ 
mas Rose*, .Snowdrop, Snowflake, white Crocus, 
Tulips white Van Thol, white Pottebakker, 
White Swan, La Candeur, white Scilla 
nutans*, Scilla bifolia Candida, Anemone sylves- 
tris*, Anemone nemorosa* double and single,Lily 
of the Valley*, Arabis albida, Trillium grandi- 
florum, Erythronium giganteum, white Ameri¬ 
can Cowslip*, Myosotis sylvatica alba (white 
Forget-me-not), white Wood Violets*, Pansies* 
Cliveden White and Dean’s White Bedder, 
j Fritillaria meleagris alba, Hepatica triloba alba*, 
j wnite Turban Ranunculus, Polyanthus Narcis¬ 
sus, White Pearl and double Roman, and several 
other kinds white with yellow centre, border 
Narcissus, double white Odoratus, paper-white 
and double and single Poeticus (Pheasant’s Eye), 
Hyacinths of many varieties, Ranunculus am- 

S lexicaulis and aconitifolius, Primroses* white, 
ouble, and single, and Primula japonica alba. 
Annuals : Saponaria calabrica alba, Silene pen- 
dula compacta, and Nemophila atomaria and 
alba, all to be sown in the autumn. Those 
marked * are for shady borders. The best 
and cheapest way to secure all is to order from 
a good nursery.— J. D. 

872.—Early Pears —Doyenne d’Etd, Citron des 
Cannes, Jargonelle, Flemish Beauty, Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Fondante de Cuerne. The above six kinds 
will give a supply of Pears from the end of July in most 
seasons to the end of September, and the October and 
November Pears are very numerous and good.—E. 

877 — Evergreens for Exposed Situations.- 

Of tast-growingdeciduous trees for an exposed situation, 

I should plant Huntingdon Elm and the Abele Poplar. 
Both can be had of considerable size that would soon 
make a shelter. These would form the outer belt, and, 
among evergreens, such things as Laurels. Box, Yew tree, 
Japanese Privet, and evergreen Oaks will thrive well ; 
and among Coniferous trees might be planted Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, C. L. erecta viridis, Juniperus clunensis, 
Irish Yew, Arbor-Vilse, Retinospora pisifera. with a few 
flowering shrubs, such as Thorns, Lilacs, Laburnums, 
Syringas, &c.—H. 

979.—Cactus Not Flowering*. —Cacti require 
starving into bloom. Remove the Cactus at once into 
the darkest place in your sitting-room; give no wator 
until first week in April, then give the plant a little old 
rain water every week once only; tho first week in May 
place it in front of south window and increase the quan¬ 
tity of water a little every week until October 1; .then 
discontinue watering, and place in the dark again. Your 
plant will, no doubt, bloom well. Should it fail, tho 
roots require attention, and fresh mixture of earth with 
change of pot. It is interesting to know that Cacti 
hedges supply the want of water In time of drought, 
when wild horses kick the hedges to break the pricks, and 
then suck the leaves to moisten their parched mouthB. 

•* Tilly Slow-boys’” treatment of Cacti was altogether 
wrong.—E. F. 

980.—Wire worms in Garden. — R.— Dust the 
garden over with soot twice before March; this treatment 
was a success forty years on my father’s farm for wire- 
worms in Wheat crops.—E. F. 

917.—Evergreen Fence.—I suppose it is a matter 
of taste, but I do not think I should like a Furze hedge 
round or in front of a Rosery. I should prefer Box. 
Some of the beautiful variegated forms would make a 
neat little hedge In a short time. Then there is the Lau- 


926.— Bones as Manure.— Crushed bones or 
meal may be beneficially given to Roses and Canatkc?. 
It is best applied to plants growing In beds or border; in 
spring—say February—and should be sprinkled itsad 
the plants, and Ire lightly forked in. Roses may hi?; 
more than Carnations, and again strong vigorous plant- 
should have more than weak ones, so no hard and fis 
line can be laid down as to quantity, but for Boss * 
much may be sprinkled on the border as will very UrMir 
cover its surface. For pot Roses mix a peck of feet 
dust with two bushels of soil; half the quantity of hs 
will be sufficient for Carnations. It should be spptel 
very cautiously to Ferns—E. H 
015.—Treatment of Marechal Niel Under 
Glass.—A plant which has made such strong 
will in all probability flower well next year. Shorts iht 
long shoots slightly now, and place them so that t*<± 
one gets the full benefit of sun and air. It is tbe ssare 
of Mardchal Niel to make strong robust growth-C. B 
023.— Treatment of Tea Roses in Pofe- 
Prune them now, and place them in a cold frame a 
greenhouse, or they may be left in the open air min! 
about the middle of January if well protected with 
bracken or litter of some kind. If tbe plants hare tbe 
appearance of being pot-bound, shift them into the nett 
sized pots, using a compost of fibrous loam, s little leaf 
mould, and thoroughly decomposed manure If tie 
loam is of heavy nature make a free use of Jeaf-motiM. 
Tea Roses do not like a close tenacious soil—C 


912.— Maggots in Chrysanthemuma-It <:> 
probably the larva of a small moth which cats sway & 
leaves. We know of no other effectual remedy than t* 
keep a vigilant look-out during the growing season, ti 
check its ravages betimes. The desired shade of coi'.ti 
is rare amongst the incurved varieties. Reverend 
Bovs and Baron Benst are both fine varieties, and 
would probably best fulfil your requirements.-C B. 

871 — Maiden-hair Fern in Rooms. - Put» 
little water in the saucer or pan every two or three day?, 
not overhead. This Fern will grow well in the par!-er 
but should be removed when the gas is lit. If the in-Hi 
get dusty, occasionally give them a sprinkiingof water:* 
clean them.—F. B. J. 


921— Heating a Greenhouse. - 1 find one 4 
Rippingill’s patent greenhouse stoves, costing abort X 
to he the best and cheapest I have used. I obtained 1 : 
at 09, Hatton Garden, E.C—G. WHITE. 

024.—To Keep Green Frogs.— I have kept tkv 
pets for five years, and find the best place in winter L* i 
cold room. Warmth makes them lively, aud they 01 #: 
to Bleep till well into the spring. No flies are require, 
and only a little water in a cup or pot; plenty of d 17 
Moss about 3 in. deep. In early summer lire flies nta 
be given; & frog will eat ten a day. Bluebottles are litoi 
better than the small house fly — ALICE. 

906. — Chalk Among Trees.— Lumps of chalk rr.» 
newly-trenched plantation, unless very numerous, «i 
not interfere with the growth of common hardy tree?; 
still, in trenching it would have been better to hare kef. 
the chalk below, as there are some things that will M 
grow with their roots in contact with it. Some Comfen 
especially object to chalk, whilst others again thrive ^ fry 
well over a chalk subsoil. Among those that thrive 
may be mentioned the Larches, Spruces, Cedros Jevdaa 
the Cupressus, niv st of the species, the Junipers. fi«» 
magnifies, P. nobilis. P. Nordmanniana. P. Finsapo, the 
Yews, Arbor-Vita*, Retinospora ericoiaes, Wellington* 
gigantea.—E. H. 

907. —Manure Water for Shruba- 0 r ,li2 ’'7 
sewage water may be beneflcally applied to trees ard 
shrubs growing in poor land. It may also tie given t* 
Conifers of all kinds, if the site is well drained. But rt 
is as well to bear in mind that only those trees wtw* 
appearance shows a lack of nourishment will be bene- 
flted by it; in other words, if the trees are doing we:, 
leave well alone. Old exhausted fruit trees will ilerr* 
much benefit from it, as will also old Asparsgui bed# 
-E. 


918 — Bottom Heat for Frames.— I think rfj*® 
correspondent could make friends with some intelliff^ct 
working engineer, he would put him in the way of supply¬ 
ing his frame with bottom-heat by means of a set of ' 
pipes and a paraffin lamp, or a jet of gas at a small cost. 
If ho cannot do this, I will try and get him particuUn. 
but at present I do not possess these.—E. H. 

919.— Grapes Shanking.— The Grapes may shank 
from one of several eauses. First, it may arise from la¬ 
bility through over-cropping. Secondly, the root? M 
have penetrated beyond the border into wet. cold «ni- 
soll; and, thirdly, it may and often does arise ton 
drought, although in a season like the last that is not 
likely. One thing is certain, shanking is due to a lack 0 . 
support at a critical period, and a part—and stwnrtunc** 
considerable part—of the crop fails in consequence v* 
cause must be ascertained before a remedy can be apphw- 
and I should recommend first of all a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the border. If the soil Is wet, cold, and 
and the roots in a flbreless, decaying condition,, UW 
must be lifted and the border re-made with new soil im¬ 
proving the drainage.—E. H. 

914.— To Destroy Red Ants - Can the ants lb- 
got at with boiling water? if not, lay traps lor tw®- 
They are very fond of bits of raw meat. Dead hirfc- 
such a 9 sparrows, when cut open they will swarm w ■■ 
and may then lie captured and ties’ royed. They are 
of treacle or honey; bits of sponge smeared with ejm 
lnld in their runs will soon he smothered with toe- 
when they should be destroyed with boiling water, 
pliur laid In their runs will often drive them cl«w |KI • 
but the best plan Is trap them and kill them.-*. u - 

010 —Apple Trees not Budding. --It 
uncommon occurrence for Fear and Apple trees to reE**- 1 
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dormant a whole year in the way mentioned by your cor¬ 
respondent. He must have patience, doubtless the trees 
will break again in the spring.—K. H. 

-Liit the tree once more, cut the roots back to a 

healthy part, and replant the tree. Put some slowly 
fermenting materials, as Moss, leaves, old rags, beneath 
the roots. Manure does not prove Yery useful, as it 
cools down too soon. Some straw tied round the stem 
will prove useful against the drying winds of March and 
April. Water the tree well incase of drought. Four 
years ago I saved four Apple trees out of five by this 
method.—C. W., London. 

916.—Moving* Grape Vines —The Grape Vine 
may either bo moved now or in February. The work 
should be done by opening a deep trench round it, 6 ft. 
from the stem, and gradually and carefully remove the 
soil from amongst the roots with a fork, saving all the 
roots possible with as much earth round the base in the 
shni>e of a ball os can be conveniently moved ; but the 
great thing is to save plenty of roots, and, after trimming 
their wounded ends, place them carefully in the new 
bord er. The best soil is the top spit from an old pasture, 
with a sixth part of good manure mixed with it, or a 
hundredweight of bones to every ten of soil, Instead of. 
the manure. South aspect 1 b best.— H. 

909. — Birds and Buds of Gooseberry 
Bushes —Birds sometimes eat buds before they begin 
to swell during hard winters, therefore the preventive 
measures should not be delayed much after Christmas. 
If the birds are hungry and the worsted not proved a deter¬ 
rent. syringe the trees with something distasteful. Lime 
and soot mixed with water, in which a couple of ounces 
to the gallon of soft soap has been dissolved, will be 
both cheap and effective, and is quickly applied.—£. H. 

920.—Pleasure and Fruit Garden Com¬ 
bined.— If “John Christie" will kindly give exact 
measurements, soil, aspects, and position of house, I will 
endeavour to assist him. —J. D. 

905 —Cutting' Gorse —If the plants are small, cut 
back now to last year's growth. If they are large speci¬ 
mens they may be cut in to the wood made two years 
ago. —C. B. 

911. —Slugs in Mushroom Beds —Place some 
pieces of thm board—or slates will do—on the bed or in 
some convenient place in the house. On these place 
little lieaps of brewers’ grains. The grains will attract 
the slums, when they must be captured and killed. But 
is “ E/J. H." sure the slugs are doing the misehief ? Are 
there any woodllce in the house? If, on examination, 
lie finds the latter are present he must lay a few empty 
flower pots about the beds, placing a wisk of hay loosely 
in each pot. The woodllce will retire to the pots, when 
they may easily be killed. Pouring boiling water round 
the edges of the bed will destroy many, os they hide in 
such positions.—E. H. 

-I have always found Turnips hollowed out like 

a basin put on the bed of either stove, greenhouse, frame 
or Mushroom bed, a good trap for catching slugs, wood- 
lice. earwigs. I examine them two or three times a day, 
destroying all I find.—J. W. 

746. -Climbers for Greenhouse.— We should 
think that the better plan would be to plant three Vines, 
two Black Hamburgh and one Foster's Seedling, and a 
Mardchal Niel Bose. The Bose might be planted at one 
end of the house, and the Vines 3 ft. apart, starting from 
ti e Rose, lids arrangement would leave a portion of 
un dmded roof, which could lie utilised for Geraniums 
tiiid mch plants as require the full sun. Fuchsias, Cy¬ 
clamens. Primulas, <fcc., might be grown under the Vines 
in the lightest portion oi the house, and at the shady 
end Ferns, Mosses, Palms, a id Dracaenas would succeed. 
C. 

875. —Passion-flowers in Windows.— The plant 
in question has probably not attained sufficient strength 
to flower. It should be encouraged to make a free 
growth next season, to effect which either shift into a 
larger pot, or plant It out about the latter end of March. 
Passion-flowers are usually increased by means of cut¬ 
tings taken about August from the half ripened wood, 
inserted in silver sand, and placed in a hand-light in a 
cool but close glass structure.— C. B. 

94& —Chrysanthemum Leaves Dying.— Out °? 
a score of Chrysanthemums I have only one has showe u 
dead leaves, and that an old plant, the roots of which, 
having been turned out of a pot last year, are too dense. 
In addition, old plants formed of side shoots are more 
likely to be partly snapped under ground by the wind, 
when dead leaves must follow. A more liberal use of 
manure water or careful staking might possibly have 
remedied wbat “ J. B." complains of.— J. F. 

sol .—Maiden-hair Fern in Window.— A room 
w ith a fire burning constantly in it is warm enough for 
:i Maidenhair Fern ; it should be watered every other 
dav. and once a week have a thorough drenching over¬ 
head witti luke-warm water. The Fern dies down every 
xx >w and then bat it must not be cut; the brown leaves 
^noiiid be pulled out as they appear. It requires re- 
i netting every year.—T illt. 


QUERIES. 


993 . —Pruning Paosion-flow^ra —When is the 
time to cut bajk Passion-flowers?—S. R., Low Well. 

994. —'Tomatoes and Cucumbers.—In your issue 
(t f Nov. 8 your correspondent, E. Hobday, iu an article 
1 leaded “ Anent an Amateur’s Troubles," gives It as his 
< »i>ixrion that Tomatoes are more reliable than Cucumbers 

_ ixx a £. s. d. point of view. I feel curious to know if your 
, - . r respondent addresses himself to amateurs only, or If he 
i -» a l>le to say from actual experience that, in tne hands 
t ,f a practical gardener, a crop of Tomatoes will pay 
I . i -1 ter than a crop of Cucumbers, both occupying the 
, a ine amount of hothouse space, and if so, to what sea- 
sotx of the year does he refer?—J. D. 

995 . —Culture of Leeks.—What kind of Leek can 
thrown to the largest size and to produce the greatest 

^oasible length of blanched stem-root? Is It absolutely 
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necessary to transplant Leeks intended for exhibition, 
or could they be grown as flue by sowing the seed in pro¬ 
perly manured trenches and thinning out the young 
Leeks to the required distance ?— Coalminer. 

996 — Sowing Cucumbers in Spring - I have a 
small lean-to greenhouse 18 ft. by 5 ft.; it is a lean-to roof, 
the front is 5 ft. high, the back 8 ft. I have a flow and 
return 4-in. pipe under the front stage heated from the 
outside; the pipes are not more than 6 In. below the 
stage on account of the boiler being on the ground level 
I want to form a small hotbed on the top of the pipes, 
and grow Cucumbers in the spring in boxes. I should 
like to know what time to sow and how to grow the same 
and what are the best sorts?—A. J. C 

997. — Tomatoes in Greenhouse.— I should be 
glad to know what to do with my Tomato plants. They 
were planted in good rich soil at the latter end of May 
or early in June against the back wall of my greenhouse, 
and now they have reached the top of the greenhouse, 
bat I have had no fruit. I have kept the laterals or 
side shoots trimmed, but without success.— Staffs. 

998. -Vaporising Pan -Will “W. M. R. ’ kindly 

f ive me a description of the vaporising pan mentioned 
y him in issue of August 2, as 1 wish to make one ?— 
Constant Reader. 

999.—Pruning Figs.—What Is the best time for 
pruning these? I have been told that they should never 
be touched by the pruning knife. Is this true ?— J. L. L. 

1000.—Lavender.—What is the best way to get a 
good hedge of Lavender? at what period of the year 
should it be trimmed ?—F. T. 

1001.— Pampas Grass.— What is the best treatment 
for this ? I saw some grand specimens growing 8 ft or 
10 ft. high, with magnificent spikes of flower, is this a 
different variety from the common ordinary one growing 
4 ft. or 5 ft. high with small heads of flower, or is the 
difference only in the treatment ?—F. T. 

1002 —Asparagus in Small Garden.— I have a 
bed which was planted six or seven years ago. Within 
two or three years several roots have died. When and 
how will it be best to fill the gaps?—N. L. B. 

1003.— Stable Manure.- -This is difficult to get. I 
have nearly thirty chickens ; can the sweepings of their 
house and yard be used as a substitute for stable manure 
for kitchen garden crops in general ?—N. L. B. 

1004.—Plants for Lofts.-1 have a loft about 40 ft. 
long and 17 ft. wide with windows east and west, but no 
light from the roof; there is plenty of sun and air from 
the windows. What plants can I grow in it to advantage 
so as to look bright and to cut flowers for table decora¬ 
tion or for market ?—T. J. 


1005 . — Alpines from Switzerland. — During a 
recent tour in Switzerland I collected a variety of Alpine 

{ ilants, Saxagrages, Gentians, Sempervivums, Ac., and 
lave them now planted in the half ot a large tub. Will 
any of your numerous readers kindly tell me the best 
way to keep them during the winter ? I fancy they re¬ 
quire some protection as they will lose their natural 
covering—the snow. They cost a lot of trouble to get 
them here and 1 should not like to lose them.—H. R. 

1006.— Tuberous Begonias —Will you tell me 
what to do with the tuberous-rooted Begonias now they 
have died down?—H. R. 

1007 —Cydonia laponica.—How and when can I 

raise the Cydonia japonica?—S. U. 

1006 —Buds Falling from Currants.— The buds 
of my Black Currant trees do not break out either into 
flower or leaf; they swell os large as a Pea and then die 
away in the summer. Is there any remedy ?—3. U. 

1009.— Double Grafting —Is it a fact that double 
grafting makes fruit trees bear sooner and more prolific? 

-S. U. 

loio.—Sweet-scented Night Stock.—Is this 

f ilant hardy, or must it have shelter from frost? How Is 
t best propagated ?—Warqrave. 

ion—Cuttings of Variegated Hollies.— What 
is the best time for inserting cuttings of these shrubs?— 
G. L 

1012.— Figs in Pots.—I have three Fig trees in 15-in. 
pots, named Pied de Bneuf, De Madeleine, and another 
not named. They came from a heated Vinery two months 
ago covered with Figs, which I have gathered, and the 
leaves have fallen. They are now In my greenhouse; I 
could keep one there in a pot, or plant out in the border, 
but the others are in my way. Could I winter them in a 
warm shed, which is rather dark, and then place them 
out-of-doors under a south wall in the pot or plant them 
out, now or in the Bpring 7 Will they require a shift, if 
kept in pots, every year r—A Novice. 

1013.— Treatment of Vines — I should feel obliged 
for information concerning the treatment of Vines which 
have not done well this year; the fruit has not either 
swelled or ripened well, many of the berries being quite red 
in colour. It is nearly twenty years since the Vines were 
planted in a well-made and dra.nsd 12-ft. border.— 
J. B. 

1014.— Keeping Plumes of Pampas Grass.— 
How can I keep tne feathery plumes of Pampas Grass ? 
-R. 

1015.—Pruning Nut Trees. -Whenfand how should 
Cob-nuts and Filberts be pruned ? I have planted a hedge 
of them and cannot very well follow the method of prac¬ 
tice in Ksnt.—R. 

10ir— Grafting Fruit Trees.— Can any reader tell 
me what other kinds I can graft on the following fruit 
trees, viz.: Beurre Diel Pear, Blenheim Orange Apple, 
and Victoria Plum ? I only wish to graft with one other 
sort on each tree. Also what is the best and hardiest 
kind of Pear and the best Plum for pot culture ?—J. J. 


1017 — Chinese Primroses.- Will yon inform me 
of the best time to sow seeds of Chinese Primrose, and 
likewise give me a slight idea of the habit of the plant? 
—W. P. [Sow In May or June. Habit similar to a com¬ 
mon Primrose.] 


1018.—What to do with a Piece oi 
Ground. — I have taken the liberty of sending 
a rough sketch of a piece of ground 20 yards by 
40 yards, which myself and a couple of friends 
have taken two miles from town, as far from 
the smoke as we could. Being amateurs we 
should be grateful if you would kindly answer 
our queries. Firstly, what kind of fence would 
West. 


Field, exposed. 


Size 20 yards by 40 yards. 

| Ground sloping to the north, say about 
2 yards in 40 yards. 

Road Fence. 
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Protected on this side. 
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you erect for the north side, and what height, 
as it is at present much exposed, and the ground 
has a gentle slope to the north ? Secondly, what 
should we do with the turves, as it is now Grass 
land ? To what depth shall we dig, and what 
crops (chiefly vegetable) should we prepare for ? 
The soil appears to be turfy loam and sand.— 
Three Amateurs. [Fence.—If a living fence 
is preferred, there is nothing beats a White 
Thom hedge, but in your correspondent’s case 
I Bhould prefer a Reed fence, if the Reeds 
could be had in their neighbourhood at a reason¬ 
able rate. It is superior to most things for shelter, 
and espalier Pears and Apples could be planted 
close up to it inside, ana trained to the laths 
that hold the Reeds in position. It would be a 
cheap fence, too, as any handy man could fix it. 
It should be G ft. high at the north end and the 
same on the west; 4 ft. would perhas be suffi¬ 
cient on the south. The ground should be 
trenched from 20 in. to 24 in. deep, not bring¬ 
ing any bad soil to the top if the subsoil is bad, 
but break it up and leave it in the bottom of 
the trench. Some of the turf may be skimmed 
off and placed in a heap to rot down. It will 
be excellent for placing round the roots of fruit 
trees or any other special purpose. The re¬ 
mainder should be trenched into the land ; it 
will make excellent manure when decayed. If 
the ground could he trenched and fenced in at 
once, it might lie, so far as the vegetables were 
concerned, till February ; but any fruit trees it 
may be necessary to plant should be got in 
before Christinas if possible. A dressing of 
salt and soot early in February, to be ligntly 
forked in, will be beneficial. Only a limited 
quantity of salt should be used, not exceeding 
1 lb. to the square yard ; but soot may be ap¬ 
plied freely. Freshly broken up land will grow 
excellent Potatoes, as it will also all other root 
crops and Peas and Beans. As your correspon¬ 
dent is a reader of Gardening Illustrated, 
I do not think I need go into details now as 
to the cropping of his land in Febrnary next, 
as his case will be met then. Sometimes 
freshly-broken-upGrassland is infested with wire- 
worms. If your correspondent has any reason 
to suspect any are present in his land, if 
he keeps poultry during the time the land is 
being trenched, they might be turned in, and 
if they had the run of the place through the 
winter when not frosty, they would scratch up 
and eat most of the insects.—E. Hobday. 

1019 — Covering Slated Roofs.—Is it possible to 
cover a very slanting, slated, stable roof with Ivy? U so, 
which is the best for the purpose ? Could a Vine be 
made to grow up it in any simple, inexpensive way ? — 
Warqrave. [The best Ivy would be the common house 
Ivy; it would grow and cover the roof in time. A Vine 
would also do; but It should be trained on a light wooden 
trellis fixed on the roof. Wistaria would do well lor such 
a purpose.] 

1)20.—Cactus — If I sow seeds of Cactus will the 

S lants flower the same year ? also, which month will be 
lie *est to sow ? and will they flower every year and 
thrive In a cool greenhouse ?—A. I. X. iThey will not 
flower for several years. The seed should be sown as 
soon as ripe. Most kinds of Cactus can be wintered in a 
cool greenhouse.] 

! 1021.— Sparaxls and Ixia—Will some kind reade 

give me Information about these flowers, If they are grood 
and free flowerers ?—A. I. X. [There are many kinds of 
Ixia and Sparaxis; their flowers are produced abun¬ 
dantly, and represent colours varying from green and 
white to yellow and deep crimson. They are not hardy, 
and require to lie grown in a cool and well ventilated 
frame, with full exposure in summer.] 

1022.— Treatment of Gladioli.— Last year I took 
my Gladioli up before they were quite yellow in the leaf, 
and in consequence lost half of them. I have now a fine 
collection In the ground, which are, as yet almost green. 
I should like to take them up, but fear that I should be 
doing wrong.—J. B. [Take them up and place them in 
a ny ary room in a box of dry soil.] 
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lOR. -Budding Orange Treee.-WlU «u Orun 
tree (which I raised from seed), which is about 1 ft. high, 
and nearly three years old, flower, or must I graft it 
first ? If the latter, can I graft it at this time of year?— 
La-da-de-da. [Bud or graft in spring.] 

1024.—Plum for Cottage Wall.— J. Dickens.—^ Coe's 
Golden Drop, Victoria, and Kirk's are all excellent kinds 
for this purpose. Plant at once. 


1025 .— Market Saleman.— E. W. C.—Vfa do not re¬ 
commend any salesman, neither do we know what com- 
v mission they charge; they are all, as far as we know, 
trustworthy. 

' 1026.—Planting Roses. —Which is the best month to 
Slant standard Roses?—E. H. W. B. [You cannot do 
better than plant at once if the weather is open.] 

1027.—Mushrooms from Old Beds.— J. W.— You 
may try to save spawn from your old beds if you like,but, as 
w told you before, the best course is to buy spawn, or 
m vie it yourself in the proper way. 

102a— Fuchsia Earl of Beaconafleld. —Salthum 
We believe Mr. Laing, of Forest Hill, has a stock of this. 
Its colour Is sure to be described slightly different in 
various catalogues. 

1029 —Tropeeolum tuberosum — Curious.— This is 
a hardy bulbous-rooted kind, easily grown in any sunny 
position against a wall or fence, or at the foot of a post 
or dead tree. May be obtained from any hardy plant 
nursery. 

1080.—Keeping’ Geraniums. —Which of two places 
would be the best to keep cuttings of Geraniums and 
Fuchsias during the winter—a cold frame or under¬ 
ground cellar? Would they require any watering, or 
kept quite dry ?— A. U. J. [A dry, airy cellar would be 
best; they will want no water.] 

1031.—I have a few Calceolarias in pots under a cold 
frame, should I water them, and how often [Water 
only when really dry, and this on a fine day. so as to 
leave the lights off the frames for an hour after.] 

1082.—Watering Plants.—I have a small greenhouse, 
which I keep at about 40^, bow often should I water the 
plants during the winter?—F. [When they are dry.] 

1033.— Chinese Primroses.- Are Chinese Primroses 
perennial, or do they require to be renewed from seed 
evry year? If psrennial what treatment Is required 
aftsr flowering ?—A. C. R. [They are perennial, but the 
ti igle flowered kinds are best raised from seed yearly. 
Tuey may be preserved by being kept on a shelf in a warm 
greenhouse.] 

1084.— Fruit for North Wall.— What f ru it grows 
b "*st on a wall with due north exposure ?—A. C. R. [The 
Victoria Plum, Morello Cherry, many kinds of Pears, 
Gooseberries, and Currants will all succeed in such a 
position.] 

1035.— Flowers in Bulb Beds.—I have made two 
beds (each about 12 ft. by 6 ft.) and planted them with 
Tulips, 1 ft. apart, which I Intend to let remain. What 
other flower could I put In the same beds which would 
bloom after the Tulips (say for the months of June, July, 
and August) and which in its growth will not Interfere 
with the Tulips while in bloom ? I should prefer a peren¬ 
nial if there is one that takes so little space.— C. M. H. 
[Pansies and Violas are the best plants you can 
have. Propagate a fresh stock yearly, and plant at 
the time you plant the Tulips. They will flower all the 
summer.] 

1086.—Gladioli in Winter.— Would you kindly in¬ 
form me whether Gladioli will survive the froBt if left in 
the beds with a slight covering of straw?—C. M. 11. [Yes, 
they will survive, but they are best lifted and stored in a 
vied or similar place till spring.] 

1037.—Wintering Camellias, &c.— I shall be glad 
to know whether Camellias, Indian Azaleas, and Ericas, 
will live and thrive through the winter in North Stafford¬ 
shire in a glass house without any artificial heat ? Also 
whether Verbenas sown at the end of January or begin¬ 
ning of February in moderate heat will be sufficiently 
grown to plant out in June for flowering the same year? 
I enclose a stamped envelope for reply.—A. E. P. 

I Camellias, Azaleas, and Ericas will take no harm in a 
louse without fire-heat, provided they are not too close 
to the glass. Verbenas sown in February will make good 
plants by June.] 

1038 — Propagating' Case.— In a small propagating 
case heated by a lamp, over which is a shallow pan as a 
holler for hot water, I purpose growing seeds, and strik¬ 
ing cuttings in pots sunk in Cocoa-fibre over the boiler. 
Is it well to let the steam from the supply pipe of the 
boiler into the growing chamber? or will the seedlings or 
cuttings do better in a dry atmosphere (in which case I 
could cork the pipe to prevent the steam entering)? Also 
what degree should the thermometer mark for each pur¬ 
pose-seeds and cuttings ?— F. B. J. [Keep the steam out 
by all means. A moist atmosphere is necessary, but not 
steam. Temperature 70° by 75 v .] 

1039 — Araucaria Dying Off—I have in my garden 
a v»r' M «key Puzzle Tree (Araucaria), the bottom 
bran h of wh oh appear to be graduully dying off. Ihelleve 
it j.as bee planted about eight or nine years. If you can 
Inform im wha is the probable cause, and what I can ilo 
to proven’ any further injury to the tree,I should be much 
oblige If r the information. The Bubsoil in this neigh¬ 
bouring is sand and gravel; but I should suppose that 
a pr<>p-; depth of suitable soil was put in when the tree 
was pi. tetf—T. Johnson. [Araucarias often lose some 
of tile;I bottom br nches. Y*u would do well to remove 
t’iur (if .ny) rom over the roots of the tree and 
apjil , a ie.» inches thick of good tibry loam and leaf soil, 
tlun I enlace me turf.] 

1040.—Book on Grafting 1 .—Can any one recom¬ 
mend a good v'nin book on budding and grafting, stating 
price?- s r [Baltef'’ “ Art of Grafting and Budding/* 
post free r< m our office, 8s. 9d.. 

Gardening Volumes.— A Constant Reader.—Via 
shall have plenty oi volumes ready bound with coloured 
frontispiece early in the new year. We do not know the 
price at present. 


Loddington Seedling Apple — W. Jf.-Try Bun- 
yard A Sons, Maidstone. 

Books. — O. A. H. —We know of no book to answer 
the purpose you name. Gardening Illustrated should 
supply your wants. 

Wallflowers and Marigolds. — Coalmine. — 
Apply to Mr. Dean, Bedfont, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Anemone coronaria .— R -Try Messrs. Barr A 
Sugden, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Boo ks — P P.— All the books you require may be 
obtained of Mr. B. S. Williams, Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Holloway, N. 

Sibthorpia europeea variegata.— P. B —The 
Lawson Company, Edinburgh, will supply. 

L. Lewis .—The plants mentioned are Orchids. You can 
get a catalogue from most of the principal London nur¬ 
serymen. 

27. T., Ca mberwell. —Dickson A Co., Amhurst Nursery, 
Hackney. 

Names of Plants.— J. A— 1, Nephrodium invisnm ; 

2, Polypodium Billardierl.- W. R.—l, Aspldium acros- 

tlchoides ; 2, Aspidium falcatum caryotideum.- H. W. 

—1, Aspic -j am Belanger!; 2, Aspidium aculeatum 

lineare; 8, Nephrodium Shepherdi.- C. T. D. 1, a 

Pellma, probably new, send mature frond; 2. Asplonium 

lasiopteris; 3, Asplenium Filix-fusmina furcillatum.- 

Phoenix.— 1, Selaginella Brauni; 2, Nephrodium setige- 
rum ; 8, Pteris serrulata cristata; 4, Asplenium umbro- 

sum ; 5. Pteris tromula; 6, 8pir»a Filipendula fl -pi.- 

T. L —1, Cystopteris fragilis; 2, Adiantum cuneatum; 

3, Pellsea rotundifolia.— G. W. O.— Asplenium Filix- 

feemina pannosum.- II. S. -Dictamnu3 Fraxinella. 

- J. T. W .—PyrHs Aria obtusifolia.-C. D. B.— Aca¬ 
cia pteroclada.- J. II. B — 1, Pteris longifolia ; 2, Aa- 

plenium Nidus-Avis ; 8, Platylonia rotundifolia.- S. B. 

—Variegated Jacob’s Ladder (Polemouium coaruleum). 

- T. A. S .—It is an Aster of some kind, but we cannot 

Bay which with certainty without knowing the height of 
the plant and seeing better specimens. 

Names of Fruits — Xorthcourt .—We believe the 
Pear to be Beurr6 Bose. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


[We shall he greatly obliged to any lady reader* who 
will help u» with Notes or proved Receipt» in this Depart¬ 
ment.) 

Soup Malgre or Milk Soup.—1 lb. 

(or six big) Potatoes ; four Leeks or Onions ; 
2 oz. butter ; three tablespoons Sago ; one small 
Carrot; one small Turnip ; one pint milk ; two 
quarts boiling water, pepperand salt to taste. Old 
Potatoes are the best, ana as the most nutrative 
part of the vegetable is the outside, always 
pare thinly. Slice the Potatoes and place them 
in a saucepan with butter and the rest of the 
vegetables previously cut small. Sweat the 
whole, that is, place them on the fire and let 
them cook a little, taking care not to let them 
brown. This proeodurelceeps the entire flavour 
and virtue of the vegetables iu the soup, which, 
if boiled in the water, would be lost. Add the 
water, boil gently two hours, or until the vege¬ 
tables are soft (often an hour and a half is 
enough); then rub the vegetables and liquid 
through a sieve or colander with a fork ; return 
the whole to the pan, add the milk, and care¬ 
fully stir iu the Sago a little at a time to prevent 
lumpiness. Keep stirring occasionally at the 
boil for ten minutes, or till the Sago is cooked ; 
season with salt and pepper.—J. S. G. 

Lentil 8oup.— Get Lentil flour, and mix it with cold 
water, ahout half-a-pint to a quart of water. Boil about 
twenty minutes, or until It Is thick, stirring all the while. 
Put in a separate saucepan one Carrot, one good sized 
Turnip, one stick of Celery, three large Onions, and three 
Potatoes all cut up small, and boiled until they are quite 
soft. Mash them in the water, then strain, and add the 
liquor to the Lentils. Add a tablespoonful of any sauce, 
say Worcestershire or Yorkshire Relish, pepper and salt 
to taste ; boil all together for a short time. A few Mush¬ 
rooms boiled with the vegetables give it a good flavour. 
If you cannot get the flour, try Lentils split aud dressed 
the same as split Peas. In this case they must boil foi 
about au hour.— Jox son. 

- Put one head of Celery sliced,one large Tumip.one 

lnrge Onion, Into a saucepan, with one quart cold water. 
Simmer for forty-five minutes, then add two tablespoon- 
fills of the flour of Lentils mixed smooth with cold water, 
simmer fifteen minutes, add a Utile salt and pepper, 
according to taste. 

Preserving- Grapes.—I have lately made a trial of 
the enclosed receipt, and And it very useful in tliin un¬ 
toward season, in ;which the (ripening of tit * Grapes h: s 
been so retarded. Grapes three parts ri]»e. Divide the 
bunches into little bunches. Place the fruit in a wide- 
mouth jar, sprinkling them over with sugar; stand the 
jar in a saucepan of cold water upon the lire, nnd stew 
for twenty minutes. Next day pour off the syrup, boil it 
with fresh s gar. and pour it over the fruit. Twelve 
ounces of sugar to every pound of fruit. For green Grapes 
a syrup of Apples may be employed, and for black Grapes 
gyrup of Damsons or Plums.— M. A. 8. 
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Garland flower 
Geraniums, mi hie* on 
Gladiolus culture . 

Gloxinias, culture of. 
Grapes, preserving .. r», 
shanking .. ..to 
Greenhouses, building 'M 
Hardy plants in the 
garden . .. fr, 

Holl> hedges .. . . 54 

Hyacinths .. .. 

Indian Corn .. .. 

Indoor plant, a useful 5f*i 

Ivy in windows .. ssr. 

Lantanas, culture of.. *•) 
hybrid 6k 

Lentil soup . 8* 

Lobelia fulgens .. ft. 

Mardchal Niel under 

glass.to 

Milk soup to 

Onion maggot.. .. f-i 

Orchards, site for . :*»> 

Peas . 'i r < 

Pears, early .. . h i 

select .. .. 

Pelargoniums.. .. I* 
fancy 

Pits and frames .. to-- 
Plants in cold frame* 6.c 
Potatoes, disease iu .. £4 
Poultry, keeping .. to 
Roses in pots.. to 
Shrubs, manure water 

for .to 

Slugs, black .. - to 

killing . • to 

Spr ing flowers, white to 
Trees and shrubs .. & 
. Tropeeolum tuberosum to 
; Violets, double . <> 
Wire worms In gardens to 
Yew trees, cutting .. I? 
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View in sub-tropics! 
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Cottage Gardening 

ZB“3T IE3. HOBDAT. 
Price Is. 6d. 

I N this book it is sought to give cnnc'iK 

instructions as to the best modes of cultiratja; tt- 
various products sought for In the smaller class of 
dens. The enjoyment to be derived from a garden i>p 
means depends on its Bize. Many persons find a-* 
pleasure in cultivating with their own hands a 
garden than can possibly be enjoyed by those wholw’ 
their gardens to others. A garden need n->t to Ur?? * 
afford a great variety of edible product?; and,** 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saving of 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, long the manager of the 7<f- 
newspaper, that “the beet displays of * bedding out l 
large places did not equal in beaut y the simple flowers- 
a cottage garden." The writer liav endesrouiw t* 
develop still further this purer taste in the cotu? 
garden; to select among fruits and vegetables tiie w 
best and moBt productive kinds only; and, general 
bring the information on all the subjects ef *hicti .cc 
book treats down to the time of issue. 

London : The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Coveut Garden, London, W.C. 

Alpine Flowers 

FOR 

ENGLISH GARDENS 

With numerous Illustrations. Price 7s. frl 



Specimen of Illustrations. 

“People who profess to love beautiful Alpine 
and suppose that a pile of rubbish of any sort and in ^ 
shape is worthy to be called a rockery, will modib 
opinion after nu hour’s enjoyment of this entertam^- 
volutne. When they have mastered the principle- 1 to 
s icond part will be found of inestimable value iorreto 
ence, and they will in due time agree with 
giving this elegant volume to the British public 
author haB added most substantially to our round of r** 
pleasures, and established a claim for personal rc:ar JiJ 
every tasteful British home .’*—Gardeners Jfflj^a' 

London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, W : Th 1 
Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, Oover.t l,4P r 
W.C., nnd through all Booxsellers 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

J. Cheal & Sons, 

Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 


By Royal Letters Patent. 


p as 

\T Re 


CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 

Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 


Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd., EastBrixton 


Hrve a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, &C. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertis«d in Gardening of October ISth, 1879. 


ETROLEUM LAMP STOVES, Manu¬ 
factured by Wu. Richmond, Eastgate St., Cheater, 
suitable for Small Greenhouses, Damp Rooms, Ac. 
Guaranteed to bum in the coldost weather. Price 18s. 
each, with vapourising-pan on the top 21s. each. 


Priced and Descriptive Catalogues, free by post. 


Standard Roses. 

A LARGE QUANTITY of fine Stuff 

l\. in leading varieties. Prices upon application. — 
Thomas S. Wark, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
L ondon. _ 

Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

E WING & CO. forward under favourable 

conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 
ground. Carriage and package free to any railway station 
m Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full parti¬ 
culars gratis and post freo to applicants, as well as Lists 
of a very extensive and carefully grown GENERAL, 
NURSERY STOCK. 

Ewing & Co. The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich. ____ __ 

D WARF ROSES.—Twelve Roses on 

own roots and twelve on Manetti Stock, all lead- 
iug varieties, true to name, and good plants, for 10s.; 
loO Spring Bedding and Border Plants for 2s. 6d.—Pack¬ 
ing free for cash from S. BURTON, Florist, Loughborough. 

'OOSES.—A bundle of strong standards 

Ilf of twelve choice named varieties will be immedi¬ 
ately sent off on receipt of P.O.O. for 12?., or for half- 
standards, 10s., or dwarfs, 9s.—J. Grant, Rose Grower, 
linton, Kent._ 

YVICKSONS & CO., Nurserymen, <fcc\, 

AJ l, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, aro now Bending 
out their beautiful newSaxifraga Wallace!, which stands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
plant has obtained first-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent Introduction; Is. 6d each, three for 
3s (id., six for 0a., all free by post._ 


H ardy garden and spring 

FLOWERS.— Now is the time to plant for Early 
Spring Blooming.—Auricula, alpine, 3s. per dozen; 
Myosotis dissitiflora, 2s. per dozen ; White and Lilac 
Primroses, Is. 6d. per dozen ; Violet Belle de Chatenay, 
the finest double white Violet, 6s. per dozen ; Victoria 
Regina, the finest blue Violet, 4s. per dozen ; strong 
blooming plants. Other SpriDg-flowering Plants equally 
cheap. Spinea palmata, the red variety, lOd. each, 9s. 
per dozen; Spinea fllipendula, fine clumps for forcing, 
Is. each, 10s. per dozen. See Catalogue, post free to any 
address.— JOHN Moore, Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
Wentworth House, Market Flace, Warwick. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

F R FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

apply to W. dr J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 

EW CATALOGUE FOR AUTUMN, 

1879, with Lists of Varieties, Prices, and Descrip¬ 
tions of Dutch Bulbs, Rhododendrons, Azalea iudica, 
Ghent Azalea, Azalea mollis, Spring-blooming Plants, 
Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, Ac., all of fine 
finality and at very low prices. 

Azalea Indies, 9s, 123, 18s per dozen. 

Bmvardias, 6s, 9s, 12s per dozen. 

Camellias, 18s to 24s per dozen. 

100 Herbaceous Plants, in 50 fine varieties, 25s and 30s. 

• Roses, Dwarf H.P.’s., fine varieties to name, strong, 6s 
per dozen. 

Fine Pyramid Apples and Pears, 6s, 9s, 12s per dozen. 

,, „ 40s, 50s, 75s per 100. 

Fine Dwarf Standard ditto, 8s and 24s per dozen. 

,, „ Peaches, 30s and 42s per dozen. 

Strawberry Plants (60 varieties grown). 

Ditto, oht selection, 2s 6d per 100, 20s per 1000. 

Thom Quicks, 20s and 25s per 1000. 

Wallflowers, Canterbury' Bells, Polyanthus, Myosotis, Is 
per dozen, 6s per 100. 

Reri, White, and Rose Daisies, Is per dozen, 4s per 100. 
Variegated Arabis, Aubrietias, Alyssum saxatile, Arabia 
alpina, Iberis corifolia, Phlox frondosa, Saponaria 
ocymoides, Stellaria aurea, Thymus vanegatus, 
Is 6d per dozen, 8s per 100. 

Bedding Violas and Pansies in great variety, 2s per doz., 
13s per 100. 

Hepaticas, Double and Single Primroses, named Gold- 
laced Polyanthus, Florist Flowers, Stove and Greenhouse 
Hants. For List of sorts and prices sec Catalogue. 

W. Clibran & Sox, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


T A SEMAINE FRANCALSE, a Weekly 

lj Newspaper and Review in French for the United 
Kingdom.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Society. 
' arieties, Notes : for general and family reading. “ Will 
be highly valued in households where French is culti¬ 
vated."—Queen. Price 4d., at newsagents anti book¬ 
stalls; copy by poBt 4jd. in stamps.—37, Southampton 
street. Strand, Loudon. 



Small Greenhouses. 

The “STAR” 

HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 

Comprising Wrought Iron 
Boiler, Pipes, Cistern, and all 
necessary connections and 
fittings complete and ready 
for fixing. 


PRICES. 

No O — Apparatus, with 24 ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £3 13s. 

No 1-Apparatus, with 36ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £4 Is. 

No. 2 —Apparatus, with 72 ft 
of 2-iu. piping for 36 ft. of 
4-in.), £5 15a 


New Illustrated Price List on 
application to 

SAMUEL DIPL0CK, 

107, Upper Thames St., 
LONDON, B.C. 


P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Wanner, for small and large spaces, 
for Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churches, Ac. 
Can be regulated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
costs half less than any other heating power. Prices, 
6 s. 9d., 8s. 9d , 10s 6d., 15s. Cd , 18s. 0d., 21s., 25s. (3d., 
28s. 6d., 31s. Gd Send area of space to be warmed. 

- -T. G. Potter, Stella Lamp Dep6t and Court of House¬ 
hold Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 



Oil Stoves 

vow 

Greenhouses, Booms, 

ETC. 

The Patent and Prize Medal 
Portable, odourless, smokeless, 
guaranteed hannless, Vapour¬ 
ising, Plant Preserving, and 
Healthy Stove DcpOt. 


Illustrations Free. 

W. Hooper & Co., 

121, Newgate St., 

LONDON, E C. 


SUBURBAN GREENHOUSES 
HEATED 

On a WELL RECOGNISED SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE. 

No Stove or External Opening 

Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37 0 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

Thf. Manager, The Patent Tube Company, 406. Euston 
Road, N.W. 



G. WILCOX, 

S5, Old Street, St. Luke's. 


Cheap Heating 1 for Small 
Greenhouses. 


P ATENT SLOW 

« OMBUSTION CHAM¬ 
PION BOILER; bums from 
eight twenty hours without 
attention; requires no brick¬ 
work. Fitted complete, 

£5 Os. Od. 

Champion Boilers from 45s. 
Estimate* and Circulars Free. 


I ) IMMELS NEW TRANSPARENT 

\j COAL TAR SOAP, combining the purifying action 
of tar with the emollient qualities of transparent soap. 
Price 6d. ]x;r cake. Sold by all the trade, and manufac¬ 
tured only by K. Rimmkl, Perfumer to H.R.li the 
Princess of Wales ; 96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
24, Coruhill, London ; 76. King's Road, Brighton. 












AMIES' CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (Limited), 

79, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Mr. John Linden, the celebrated new plant collector, 
says“ The GARDEN is the best organised and most in¬ 
teresting journal of its kind that exists ” 


THE GARDEN 


Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

A GROUP OF POTENTILLAS. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


Apple, Loddington Seedlg. 
Apples, Australian 
Apples, ripening of 
Apple trade in Canada 
Aquarium, Chrysnthms. at 
Aquatics at Kew 
Arthrotauus selaginoides 
Araucarias, Jsowing 
Battersea Park, bedding in 
Bcrl>eridopsi8 corallina 
Boilers, tubular r. saddle 
Browallia elata 
Cardinal-flower, the 
Carpet bedding 
Catalpa speciosa, value of 
Catalpa, the dwarf 
Cauliflower, Eclipse 
Chrysanthemum, Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, training 
Chrysanthemums,frost on 
Ceanothus, G. de Versailles 
Chrysanthemum exhihitn. 
Cistnses or Rook Roses 
Coppicing, growth of 
Coriaria ruscifolia 
Cyclamen neapolitanum 
Daisies, Paris 
Diary, extracts from my 
Doliehos japouicus # 
Kuchuris ainazonica 
Exogonium purga 
Ferns, soil for 
Fern leaves, drying 
Fire Thorn, the 
Flowers, artificial 
Flowers in caps 
Flowers, winter 
Flowers, damping off of 
Flower beds at Kew 
Fruits, maturation of 
Forests of the north 
Fruit house 
Fruit auctions 
Fruit show at Hereford 
Fuchsia procumbcns 
Gardening for the Week 
Garden, wild plants for 
Garden, an autumnal 
Gardening, co-operative 
Glasnevin, addition to 
Grapes.late B. Hamburgh 
Grasses, ornamental 
Grapes 

Gypsophila pnniculatn 
Heterocentrum mexicnm 
Iris feetidissima variegata 
Jasminum didymum 
Kensington, trees at 
Kew Gardens 
The Garden, with a fine 
Gd. ; Monthly Parts, 2s. G 
Street, Strand, W.C’. 


Kew, plant-houses at 
Kniphofla carnosa 
Knotweeds 
Labels, garden 
I.apagerias in dress 
Leaflets 

Leaf-shedding, rapid 
Lihonia penrhosieusis 
Lincold’s Inn Fields 
Marigolds 

Matterhorn, ascent of 
Museums at Kew 
Nerine undulata 
Onion culture 
Orchid pans, shallow 
Orchis lUrcina 
Paint, new.. 

Parnassia flmbriata 
Paullinia thalictrifolia 
Peaches 
Peach trees 
Peach, the Foster 
Peach growing, extu. syin. 
Peach leaves, clearing 
Pears, Chinese 
Pent apterygiu m rugosum 
Plants, carnivorous 
Plants, American bulbous 
Tlants, hardy 
Polygonums 
Potato Champion 
Potato Magnum Botmm 
Potatoes on Blopes 
Potentillas, group of 
Primroses, Hose-m-Hose 
1 ‘riiniflas, new dble-flwng. 
Rockets, white «.v purple 
Rose stocks 

Roses, evergreen climbng 
Roses, Pedigree seedling 
Roses, standard or half-st. 
Roses, varieties of 
Roses with leafy stems 
Royal Hort. Hoc. 

Salvias, Mexican 
Shelter and shade 
Stocks, grafting on ditfnt. 
Streets, trees in 
Tomatoes, winter 
Trees, distribution of 
Trees, lawn, low-branched 
Trees, planting, in massif 
Trees, summer-leafing 
Trees, unfruitful 
Vienna, Salisburia at 
Vine borders, covering 
Violets, neapolitanum 
Water for nothing 
Winter beddingwlth shrnbs 
Coloured Plate each week, 
l — Oflice, 37, Southampton 


rjlHE COLOURED PLATES appearing 

JL every week in The Garden represent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Tlants, both 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the country. 
The Garden is also illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and the bound Volumes comprise the greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected in 
one periodical. 


Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
are advised to obtain the paper in all cases 
where it is possible through a Newsagent, 
Bookseller, or at a Rail w ay Bookstall. Where, 
however, in country districts it may not be 
thus obtained with regularity, the best way 
is to forward subscriptions direct to the 
Office. 


H OW to Crow’ Potatoes with Success 

for Exhibition,” by Porter, the champion 
grower and competitor. This treatise can now be had at 
the oflice of The Garden, 37, Southampton Street, 
j London, W.C., or through the booksellers ITiee 2s Gd. 
per copy. 
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Terminal End Saddle and Flue Boiler. 

This is a most powerful and economical Boiler, and requires very 
little attention. 

Boilers of every description and Hot- Water Apparat us fixed complete. 

PRICE LIST OX APPLICATION. 

I LETCHER, LOWNDES, & CO. (Limited), 

Horticultural Builders and Hot-Water Engineers, 

13a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 



Dyeing 


with 


The process is easy and in¬ 
teresting. Ribbons, silks, 

J TTnQriXT’Q feathers, scarfs, lace, 
U o braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 

or shawls can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes in a 
pail of water. 

JU DSON'S DYES, 
Twenty-four Colours, are 
sold by all chemists, every¬ 
where, price 6d. per bottle. 
Be sure and get 

JUDSON’S DYES. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, Iris 
Scillas, Snowdrops, and othsr Flower 
Roots, from Holland. 

M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

AUCTION, at nls Great Rooms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C, every Monday, Wednesday, and 


J}YES. 


G arden requisites.—C ocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck 
(loose), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack, 
5 sacks 25s., 12 for 45s., or 30s. per ton Black Fibrous 
Peat—5s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
ton ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per 
bushel, 15s. half-ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, I’eat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. 
per bushel. Sphagnum Moss—8s. (ki. per sack. Manures, 
Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, 
Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Free to rail. 
-H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., E ndeU St., Long Acre, W .C. 

Jfejjpft Garden Requisites. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushl. 

V_7 bag, is.; 30 bags, 2ls. ; truck, 25s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat, 5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. (id Black 
Fibrous Peat, 4s. (id. per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks 4d 
each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. Od per bushel. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, lOd per bushel 
TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly effec¬ 
tive—Cloth, 8d. per lb.; paper, 7d. Write for Price List. 

W. HERBERT * CO., Broad St. Mews. Broad St., City 
(turning opposite Metropolitan Railway Station) 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

S ticks, tallies, mats, virgin 

CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACKITH & CO., Cox's Quay. Lower Thames St., 
London, E.r. Prices on application. Cheapest inthe Trade 


ISHUKST COMPOUND.—Used by 

JT many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 10 oz. os a winter dressing for Vines ami 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it — Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., anu 10a. 0 d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


A merican blight on apple 

TREKS CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter's 
brush on Gislmrst Compound, and woiking the lather 
nto the infected part. 

A RCHANGEL MATS.-— Purchasers 

should buy now’, as they are getting dearer. Best 
and cheapest of Watson <fc Scull, 90, Lower Thames 
Street, London. 


ing N 

precisely each day, consignments of Dutch Bulbs arrivim 
weekly from well-known farm* in Holland, In large and 
small lots to suit all buyers 
On view the morning of Sale and Catalogues had. 

STEVENS HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


T C. £ 

M . SCI! 


TTTANTED, a Christian Man as GAR- 

T V DENER (single-handed place); married or 
single ; or gardener and wife as domestic servants ; ab¬ 
stainer from alcohol and tobacco; small garden ; small 
Vinery ; small conservatory ; willing to be useful; if 
able to wait at table occasionally valued ; opportunity 
for Christ-w’ork ; music ; young children objected to.— 
“C. R.,” M illing, Lancaster. 


O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 j»er cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.— Alfred Grant «t Co. 
Steam Works, 39$, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, 

VX and all requisites ; best quality ; cheapest prices. 
Watson <fe Scull, 90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


T HE THREE GREAT CHORDS.— 

New Song by Franz Abt; w’ords by Longfellow. 
“ We like the words, we like the musio. This song can 
never be sung without emotion, or heard without sensa¬ 
tions of pleasure .”—Pictorial World— W. CZERNY, 349, 
Oxford Street. Post free 18 stamps. 

A S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta¬ 
neous copies of letters, &c., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
post free).--E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 808, High 
llolborn, W.C. N B .—Samples of Tann’a celebrated paper 
collars sent for (kl. 


I No more Poisonous Violet Powder. I 


TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, &c. Of all Chemists, (kl. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers. 12, Wigmore 
_Street, London._ 


By post 2(1. extra. 


ECONOMIC HOT-WATER -A-1? I? .AAIR^ATTTS. 


No 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping-, 
£4 12s. 0d. 



We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
these Apparatuses; 
being of the simplest 
form they cannot get 
out of order. Will 
bv*rn through the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL. & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


% 
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CD 

CO 
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DICK RADCLYFFE & 00., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants and H orticnltural Decorators, 

128-9, zhug-ih: HOLBORN, -W.C. 

Portable Frames and Melon Lights, &c. 

Prices on application. 

Greenhouse, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., Floor and Stage complete, £13. 

Every one possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Dutch Flower roots, Greenhouses, Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferns Garden 
Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases,’Window 
Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardenin',’, and cverv Horticul¬ 
tural Requisite. Gratis and post free. 7 


128-9, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


NEW GIANT 

DOUBLE PRIMROSE 

“ Cloth of Gold.” 



We offer for the first time a magnificent variety ot 
Double Primrose, with rich lemon-coloured Hower> 
(exactly the colour of the wild Primrose), of irnmeci: 
size and substance,and produced in the utmost abundance 

We exhibited a large basket of this beautiful spring 
plant at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show ou May 
*7, when some of the flowers measured nearly 2 in in 
diameter. It Is far In advance of any other variety of 
hardy Primrose. 

The Daily Telegraph says “ A basket of hardy Prim 
roses, pure and bright in colour, called * Cloth of Gold, 
exhibited by Messrs Carter &. Co., is well worth tbr 
visitor’s attention " 

The Journal of Horticulture says “ A basket of i 
fine double pale yellow I’rimrose, ‘ Cloth of Gold,' with 
flowers nearly 2 in. in diameter, was exhibited byMesii 
Carter <fc Co." 

Price Is. 0d. each (post free Is 9d..) 
15s. per doz.; 90s. per 100. 

CARTERS' 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEX, 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut ect, 
and returned to the Office.) 


Please to send me GAnDEXIXG ILLUSTRATED 


for One Year, comintncinj 


for which I enclose _ 


fort* CJ 


Date _ 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name f 
Thomas Spanswick, 37. Southampton Street, Sinai 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Co’®* 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptioni to be addra*^ 
to — ** The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATE 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FuK TRANSMISSION ABROAD 


One of tho prettiest and moat useful pur¬ 
poses to which the Rose can be turned as a 
climbing plant is to cover pailings or iron 
fences. The accompanying illustration re¬ 
presents a portion of a long fence in the 
Waltham Cross Nurseries, formed of com¬ 
mon deal paling, which, otherwise bare and 
cheerless, is made attractive and beautiful 
by a covering of Roses, which, when well- 
grown and judiciously encouraged by careful 
pruning, gracefully entwine themselves in 
and out the pales. The varieties best 
adapted for this purpose are to be found 


Dijon, salmon ; Bello de Bordeaux, pink; 
Bello Lyonnaise, canary-yellow; Madame 
Berard, salmon-yellow ; Sombreuil, white; 
Madame Trifle, salmon. Bourbon* —Sou¬ 
venir de la Mahnaison, pale flesh ; Sir J. 
Paxton, bright rose. When pruned the 
plants should not be much cut back, but 
rather have the weak shoots removed alto¬ 
gether, as it is masses of flower in prefer¬ 
ence to individual fine specimens that are to 
be sought after. From the present time till 
the end of February Roses may be success¬ 
fully planted provided the ground is not 
frozen hard, and no time should be lost in 
preparing the soil and ordering the plants. 


up above-ground when growth commences in 
the spring. Even those who have not had 
much experience in Rose growing will very 
easily detect the difference between these 
thick, fleshy sucker roots, and the real feed¬ 
ing fibres that have been made, the whole of 
which latter should be as little mutilated or 
broken in taking up as can be, retaining 
them all, in replanting spreading them well 
out in their natural position. Whatever 
manure is required should be added at the 
time, digging tho ground well, the removal 
of tho plants giving an opportunity for 
doing this deej>er and much more effectually 
than has been possible since they were last 



A BEAUTIFUL AND EASILY MADE HEDGE OF ROSES. 


amongst the Noisettes, Hybrid Chinas, and 
Tea scented classes, together with some few 
of the Bourbons. If the exposure be 
northerly or the fence high, many of the 
Boursault, Ayrshire, and Evergreen Roses 
will be found very suitable. The following 
list embraces all shades of colour, and will 
give a succession of flowers throughout the 
summer and autumn :— Noisettes —Celine 
Forestier, yellow; Fellenberg, crimson; 
Aimtfo Vibert, white; La Biche, flesh ; 
Reve d'Or, coppery-yellow; Bouquet d’Or, 
salmon-yellow. Hybrid Chinas , <£x .— 

Blairi No. 2, blush-pink; Charles Lawson, 
rose ; Chenedolc, bright crimson ; Madame 
Phntier, white; Paul Ricaut, crimson; 
Vivid, bright red. Tea-scented —Gloire de 


Standard Rosos-—Budded Roses, espe¬ 
cially those that are on Brier stocks, mostly 
require taking up every three years or so, 
with a view to completely removing the 
suckers that they usually more or less pro¬ 
duce, and which can only be partially got at 
without taking up. Where this needs to be 
done, no time should be lost in its comple¬ 
tion, as the further through the winter it is 
delayed the more its effects will be apparent 
in the reduced quantity of bloom produced 
by the plants next summer. Plants should 
be gone over, removing not only the suckers 
that exist, but the strong, sappy, root-like 
growth from which they proceed, and which, 
if examined, will be found furnished with 
plump, prominent buds ready for pushing 


put in. The replanting, as well as imme¬ 
diately staking and tying, should be carried 
all through as the work proceeds, by which 
means the roots will not be subjected to ex¬ 
posure to the weather or being twisted and 
broken in heeling-in, as is more or less in¬ 
evitable if the whole of the plants were 
taken up and the ground all dug up before 
any were returned to their places. The 
ground can be also left in a much more 
satisfactory condition through not being 
trampled upon to any injurious extent, aa 
is unavoidable in planting after it has all 
been dug over. 

Stocks for Roses —Although there 
can be little question that in far the greater 
portion of soils Roses on their own roots 
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for general decorative purposes are prefer¬ 
able to such as are budded on either dwarf 
or tall standards, nevertheless, fa* some 
positions standards are useful, and by cul¬ 
tivating Roses in that way the advantage 
is offered that in the case of any new or 
scarce variety a larger number may by this 
method be grown up to a blooming state in 
a shorter time than by having them on their 
own roots. Where they are to be increased 
in this way, it is necessary annually to pro¬ 
vide a sufficient number of stocks for the 
number intended to be budded, and in this 
case, as in all others of propagation, it is 
well to be on the safe side in procuring 
enough, so as to allow for any that may not 
take, or which, even after the inserted buds 
have become established, may not grow 
away freely; for, especially where Roses 
are grown on the Brier, a very great dif¬ 
ference will be found in the progress which 
the plants make, a difference that in 
most cases may be traced to the more or 
less vigorous condition of the stocks, that 
in themselves differ very much after plant¬ 
ing in the way in which they make roots, 
and the strength which they consequently 
attain, on which latter will, in a great mea¬ 
sure, depend the progress the Roses budded 
upon them are able to make. 

Selecting 1 the Briers. —These should 
consist, so far as possible, of comparatively 
young Briers alone, rejecting all that have 
attained that very hard condition of the 
wood and rusty-brown colour in the bark, 
which is directly indicative of their being 
old, and much less likely to form new roots 
freely, and grow away with the vigour ne¬ 
cessary to support and furnish heads of a 
considerable size in a little time. One- 
half the failures of Roses individually, 
when budded on the Brier, are traceable to 
the stocks being too old when got in. No 
time should now be lost in procuring them. 
In carrying out the operation it is usual to 
cut away most of the existing roots; in 
fact, the stocks may generally be said, when 
ready for planting, to have more the ap¬ 
pearance of an ordinary walking stick, the 
head* of which represents the amount of 
root left adhering to the stock; but where 
young Briers—that is, such as are about 
of a couple of years’ growth, though often 
springing from the base of plants much 
older than this—can be got, they are about 
the best; and if more of the roots, particu¬ 
larly those that are the smallest, can be 
secured without mutilation, there is no 
question they will grow away much freer 
than when less are retained. In the case 
of those who grew for sale, where the stocks 
have to be procured from some distance, 
and made up in bundles, so as to occupy the 
least room, a large amount of root is out of the 
question, but with private growers, whose 
requirements are limited, there will gene¬ 
rally be no difficulty in making a selection 
like that here indicated. Where Manetti 
stocks are used it is well at once to get 
.them planted similarly to the above in the 
places where they are to be budded. This 
stock will succeed in soils of a much lighter 
description than required for the Brier. It 
will also bear planting somewhat deeper, 
but with this, as all others, it is well to 
avoid covering the roots too deeply. There 
is one advantage in having Roses budded 
both on the Brier and the Manetti stocks, 


that is, their giving a succession of flowers 
better than where one stock alone is em¬ 
ployed. 

Planting Briers—Above all things it 
is requisite in the planting of these Brier 
stocks to be careful not to put them in the 
ground too deeply, as the Brier is a surface 
rooter, and deep planting is fatal to it. 

A very slight examination as to its roots 
being located so near the surface in places 
where it establishes itself naturally, will do 
more to convince any one of the fact than 
anything that can be said. If, in planting, 
the roots are covered from 2 in. to 4 in. it 
will be sufficient, treading the earth so as 
to make it firm over them. The Brier 
grows much better in a strong heavy soil 
than in such as is light and sandy, and, in 
planting Brier stocks with a view to Roses 
being budded upon them, as far as possible 
land of this description should be chosen, 
at the same time it must be sufficiently 
dry, and if not naturally so it must be 
drained. The stocks may be planted in 
rows 1 ft apart, and 2 ft or 3 ft. between 
the rows; where room can be spared, the 
latter distance is preferable, as it leaves 
more space for cleaning the ground and 
the operation of budding when it has to be 
performed. Immediately they are planted 
they will be hone the worse for being 
secured in their positions. This can be 
best done by procuring some long straight 
Hazel or Ash rods, such as are suitable for 
tall Scarlet Runner sticks, or even longer if 
obtainable, driving a stout stake into the 
ground at the end of the row of stocks, 
and another at the opposite end of the long 
rod already named, which must be tied 
horizontally to these upright sticks. Fadi 
stock can be then easily fastened to the 
sticks with twine, proceeding in this way till 
the whole are secured. If the sticks and 
twine thus used are of fair quality they 
will last well for a couple of years or so 
until the Roses are ready for removal, and 
with the limited number required in small 
gardens it is better to treat them so than 
to leave them loosely blowing about in the 
wind. 

Rose Stocks from Cuttings. —Those 
who annually bud even a small quantity of 
standards or half-standards, would do well 
to propagate each year a sufficient number 
of these from cuttings. Of the Brier espe¬ 
cially, stocks raised in this way will be 
found to have a great many more active 
feeding roots at the time they are budded 
than those that are had from the hedgerows 
or woods. The stocks so raised will also 
passess the very great advantage that they 
can be budded just when they have attained 
sufficient age and strength, in which case I 
the union of the buds with the stock will 
be much more natural than that which 
occurs where the hard old Brier is headed 
back, and the buds are inserted in the 
shoots which break from it. In the pre¬ 
paration of the cuttings, all that is required 
is to take a sufficient quantity of stout 
j young shoots of the current year’s growth, 
cutting them into lengths of about 8 in. or 
10 in., having a joint for the base of each, 
and inserting them to about half their 
depth in the ground. They may be put 
in in rows like anything of a similar 
character, 3 in. or 4 in. apart in the rows, 
with some 15 in. or 18 in. from row to 


row, which will allow of enough room for 
hoeing. In the spring when they commence 
growth, all the shoots from each must be 
rubbed off, excepting one, so as to direct 
the whole of the strength into that which 
is retained, for which choose the one best 
placed and likely to make a good clean 
growth. 

Supports to Roses Permanently 
Planted —It is well at this time to go 
over the whole stock of permanently planted 
standard and half-standard Roses, to soe 
that the stakes and ties which supj>ort and 
hold them are sufficient for the purpose, for 
it is not uncommon to see them left through 
the winter season broken loose from the 
stakes and swinging about m the wind, 
under the impression that little harm will 
arise from this on account of their being 
denuded of leaves and no growth going on, 
which is anything but correct, for, when 
the heads are swayed about, it wrenches 
and strains the roots immediately at the 
collar of the plant, and should sufficient 
frost occur to congeal the earth around the 
stems, then the bark at this point is often 
chafed and injured. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


The Elder. —This tree is remarkable for 
the ease with which it may be cultivated, its 
rapidity of growth, and the cheapness attending 
its formation into a fence. Trenching the ground 
in this case may be dispensed with, for, if the 
soil is dug over 1 ft. deep, the roots will find 
their way into any damp or boggy soil. Even 
rooted plants need not be used, nut cuttings or 
truncheons inserted instead of them. A ditch 
should be cast as a fence on one side, and the sod 
taken out of the ditch should form a bank on 
the other. This hedge should be trimmed with 
a hedge-bill at the end of the first year, and 
every subsequent year. In such parts as have 
failed, fresh plants with roots should be inserted 
in the ensuing autumn, and at the end of three 
years the bank may be removed. 

The Furze as a Fence.— In very cold 
elevated districts, where others will not thrive, 
this shrub makes a beautiful anti useful fc-nce 
—beautiful from its having such a profusion 
of bloom, and useful because it is cropped in 
winter by sheep, and the clippings eaten by 
cattle and horses. It is, short-lived, however, 
and is subject to be killed down during severe 
winters. It is apt, also, to become bare and 
unsightly at the bottom. In forming a hedge 
of this shrub, the plan pursued at present 
throughout most parts of England with regard 
to the White Thorn is to be adopted. A bank 
of earth is to be raised 5 ft. wide at bottom, 
3i ft. high, and *20 in. wide at top. At the 
proper season, wl.i .his in March, a drill is to 
be drawn on the top along the middle of the 
bank, and the seeds sown therein, aud covered 
to the depth of 1 in. In the course of two years 
the plants will begin to grow* luxuriantly, 
spreading downwards on each side over the bank, 
so as to almost cover the whole of its surface. 
This fence should be regularly clipped once a 
year, between November and March, aud, of 
course, the particular time will be regulated by 
the demand for the clippings as fodder. 

Hardy Ghent Azaleas.— These may be 
classed in the first rank of deciduous shrubs 
cultivated for the sake of their ornamental 
flowers; yet, notwithstanding the beauty and 
variety they present, they are comparatively ne¬ 
glected. Amateurs having small gardens and 
limited means are deterred from planting them, 
probably because they are usually described as 
peat-loving plants. It is true that they attain 
greater perfection in a carefully-prepared soil 
than they do in a close, adhesive soil; but in 
this respect hardy Azaleas are less exacting 
than most Rhododendrons, and will flourish in 
places where the common Rhododendron ponti- 
j cum grows freely. Most of the hardy Azaleas 
I grow naturally in swampy places, but notneoes- 
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sarily in boggy ground. But the hybrid varie¬ 
ties commonly cultivated succeed well in light 
thoroughly-drained soil. In the absence of peat, 
leaf-mould may be used, and where the seil is 
heavy san» should be added. Of course, the 
proportions of leaf-mould and sand necessary or 
desirable depend entirely upon the nature of 
the soil upon which one has to operate ; and a 
light, porous soil requires no modifying. Planted 
singly or grouped, Azaleas are very effective, 
but they are not so well suited for mixed shrub¬ 
beries, nor do they grow and flower so freely 
when mixed with other subjects. For the 
variety and brilliancy of their usually fragrant 
flowers they are unrivalled, and maay of the 
tints and shades of colour are almost unknown 
in any other cliss of plants. They range through 
all shades and hues of yellow to orange and red 
to crimson, with some very singular mixtures of 
yellow and red ; there are also white-flowered 
varieties. Another strong point in their favour 
is that they produce their flowers soon after the 
beauty of spring flowering shrubs is past. Being 
slow-grqjving subjects, they should be planted 
rather thickly, for they are some years growing 



“ AN AMATEUR’S TROUBLES.” 
Everyone has a right to carry out his own taste 
in gardening, but 1 must say “An Amateur” 
(p. 566) will be throwing away a great portion 
of his opportunities by planting his principal 
border as proposed. His situation, soil, and cli¬ 
mate will enable him to keep up a beautiful dis¬ 
play of flowers in his border facing south and 
west nearly the whole year round. The warmth 
of the sea will almost prevent the possibility 
of injury by frost, so that to plaut those borders 
with Roses, Lilies, and Gladioli alone is to sacri¬ 
fice the possibilities of floral display for nearly 
half the year. 

I would suggest the widening of the border 
facing west to 8 ft. or 10 ft. If the stone wall 
is immediately at the back of the border, let it 
be covered with well trained Ivy, which will 
make it look clothed in winter, and in summer 
will heighten and throw up the colours of the 
flowers seen against it. If the wall is a rubble 
wall, a more interesting clothing could be made 
by removing a lot of the smaller stones and in¬ 
troducing handfuls of sandy peat, replacing the 
stones, and planting on the top of the wall 
Antirrhinums, Wallflowers, and Houseleek; on 
or near the top Erinus alpinus (blue, dwarf- 
spreading tufts), Thrift, common Stonecrop, 
Wall Rue (a small Fern), Corydalis lutea 
(yellow), White Arabis, and purple Aubrietia ; 
the last three will hang down the wall in sheets, 
flowering most profusely in their seasons. Near 
the bottom, where it is more shaded by the 
plants, three Ferns will clothe the wall—the 
common Hart’s Tongue, common Polypody, and 
common Black Maidenhair Spleenwort, all dis¬ 
tinct, beautiful, and hardy. If “An Amateur ” 
will only consider that many of the best climb¬ 
ing Roses will produce shoots from 6 ft. to 12 ft., 
and even to 20 ft., in length, in "a single season, 
he will see how inadequate a trellis 4 ft. in 
height will be to train them on. 

Many climbing Roses have a tendency to 
flower well from the same shoot only once, the 
wood which has flowered being best cut away 
every year. Many of these make splendid 
Weeping Roses when budded on tall standards. 
“An Amateur” should procure some of these, 
Mareehal Niel and Celine Forestier especially. 
A back row formed of these and vigorous free- 
flowering bush Roses on Manetti or own roots, 
two or three bustles to each standard, would 
produce perhaps the best effect possible under 
the circumstances. 

The bush Roses should be trained to a pyra¬ 
midal shape, the centre rod being left unpruned, 
and all other shoots cut off but those which 
spring from close to the ground. When the 
centre rod is 5 ft. high, it should be cyt back to 
about 3 ft. high, the cut being made just over 
some vigorous-looking eyes. The shoots which 
spring from these can then be trained to form 
a round top to the bush. If the centre shoot 
is not cut back, the side shoots can be selected, 
so as to form the plant into a conical shape. In 
the back row should certainly be placed Chry¬ 
santhemums, alternating with the Roses, the 
tall-growing free-blooming varieties being se¬ 
lected, especially the Japanese varieties. The 
second row should contain Pyrethrum roseum 
in variety, a flower which much resembles the 
Chrysanthemum in plant, colours, and flowers, 
but blooms in May and at intervals throughout 
the year. 

Here also the Moss and Provence Roses 
should find a place, as well as the middle-sized 
Bourbons ana Chinas, the moderate-growing 
Teas, Lilies, Gladioli, E n gbsh and Spanish 
Irises, Antirrhinums, Canterbury Bells, Delphi¬ 
niums, Tritoma8, Perpetual Carnations, and 
Pompone Chrysanthemums. A third row should 
be formed of the dwarf Roses, Fellenberg, Fab- 
vier, Mrs. Bosanquet, and Cramoisie sup^rieur, 
interspersed with hardy Begonias, Tulips, and a 
host of other hardy plants too numerous to 
name, flowering at all seasons of the year. The 
front row should be formed of Crocuses (spring 
and autumn), Snowdrops, dwarf Tulips, Iris 
pnmiln, Daisies, Achillea ptarmica, Alyssum 
saxatile com pactum, Silene Sehafta?, Armeria 
cephalotes, Gentiana acaulis, Pinks, and a selec¬ 
tion of the dwarfer Saxifrages. 

The border facing south should certainly have 
a back row of Hollyhocks, alternating with 
Sweet Peas, Tropaoolums, and Convolvulus, 
trained up poles. The Hollyhocks should be 
arranged in clumps of three or four, the reds, 




Flowers of hardy Ghent Azalea. 

and spreading 8 ft. or 4 ft. When gro wn in pots 
these Azaleas make the best of winter and spring 
blooming greenhouse or window plants. They 
aTe best planted out and lifted in autumn and 
potted, and placed in a cool house or frame, and 
afterwards introduced into a warmer tempera¬ 
ture as they are required to bloem. If, how¬ 
ever, they cannot be planted out, the pots should 
be plunged after flowering in ashes or sand in 
a sunny position, where, if kept well watered 
during the summer, they will make well ripened 
flowering wood by autumn. Planted under trees, 
too, as underwood among Rhododendrons, the 
yellow Ghent Azalea is well suited. There are 
many colours of this fine hardy flowering shrub 
too, but the yellow is the most robust, and 
makes the best rabbit-proof covert next to the 
Rhododendron. Being sweet-scented, moreover, 
gives it an advantage, and for coverts, in con¬ 
nection with dressed grounds, a decided advan¬ 
tage. The yellow-flowered, black-berried Ber- 
beris aquifolium, too,, is a better rabbit-proof 
eovert than the Laurel, which with us is more 
eaten by rabbits than other evergreens. Ever¬ 
greens should never be planted in great sweep¬ 
ing masses, but should be divided and sub¬ 
divided by deciduous plants, and for this pur¬ 
pose the above Azalea is well adapted. 

Berberis vulgaris atro-purpurea.— 
This is a variety of the common Barberry, with 
leaves, which, in spring, are of a vinous red 
colour, afterwards becoming brown by degrees, 
until, in autumn, they change to a purplish- 
green. When the plant reaches a certain age, it 
loses its charms, and becomes ugly. The 
branches droop and become warped, and the 
leaves grow small and wan coloured. Fortu¬ 
nately, it is easy to preserve this handsome 
shrub in a condition of perpetual youth, beauty, 
and freshness by cutting it back, close to the 
ground, every second year. When cut back 
m this way, the' plants seldom bear their 
yellow flowers and their red little berries; 
but what does that matter? They yield 
great profusion of bold, glossy, red-green and 
bronze-coloured leaves, which are in themselves 
far more attractive than either the flowers or 
berries. 


whites, and pinks together, and the purples, 
maroons, yellows, and buffs together. The 
second row should consist of half standard Hy¬ 
brid Perpetual Roses, alternating with Lilies 
and Phloxes. The third row, while containing 
some of the plants previously named, should 
contain a selection of those plants which cannot 
be trusted out-of-doors, except in the southern 
counties of England and Ireland, Dielytra spec- 
tabilis (pink and white), the Guernsey Lily, the 
Belladonna Lily, the Agapanthus or African 
Lily, the Alstrcemeria or Chilian Lily, many 
varieties of Pentstemons, and Fuchsias plunged 
in pots ; biennials, such as the Sweet william, 
belong to this row. The front line may consist 
of the plants previously named for the border 
facing west, and should certainly contain a 
choice selection of half-hardy annuals, such as 
Asters, Zinnias, and Phlox Drummondi, while 
the little bedding Lobelias might stand the win¬ 
ter, and even if killed, would most likely re-ap- 
pear in spring from self-sown seed ; a few dwarf 
Campanulas might also be introduced with ad¬ 
vantage in this row. For the border facing 
north, hardy evergreens would form the most 
suitable background ; Spira?a japonica, S. filipen- 
dula, S. Ulmaria, with white flowers, and S. ve- 
nusta and S. palmata with crimson flowers, 
along with the beautiful varieties of the com¬ 
mon German Iris, might form the second row. 
In front of these plant Mimuluses in variety, 
Columbines in variety, Anemones of every kind, 
including the Japanese Anemone, both pink and 
Honorine Jobert, some of the large-leaved Saxi¬ 
frages, as S. crassifolia, Tradescantia virginica, 
Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Primroses of all kinds, 
the single and double varieties of the common 
Primrose, Primula cortusoides amcena, Primula 
japonica, and several others ; Narcissi in variety, 
Violas in variety, Pansies, Scillas, Christmas 
Roses, and Adonis vemalis. 

If the circular beds in front of the house get 
plenty of sun, the best treatment would be to 
dig out the soil, fill in the Bpace with peat and 
sand mixed, and plant choice Rhododendrons 
and American plants, with a border of Heaths, 
interspersing the Rhododendrons with clumps of 
choice Lilies, not forgetting Lilium auratum. 
The south front of the house might be covered 
with climbing Roses, evergreen Roses, Bour- 
saults, or hybrid climbers, if summer Roses are 
wanted j or Noisettes and climbing Teas if 
autumnaia are desired. If a closer, neater 

g owth is required than can be got out of these 
oses, which must not be close pruned, the 
vigorous climbing Hybrid Perpetuals will 
answer, such as Princess Louise Victoria, 
climbing Jules Margottin, climbing Edouard 
Morren, climbing Victor Verdier, climbing 
Charles Lefebvre, climbing Bessie Johnson; Ac. 
These are more easily kept in shape, although 
they require longer time to cover a wall. 

The plants given for borders, although named 
in row's of similar height, need not be arranged 
in that way; the back rows might be brought 
out nearly to the front at intervals, and the 
front lines carried nearly to the back of the 
liorder and widened, and the back rows omitted 
at others, so as to form the borders into a 
series of bays, or any other arrangement accord¬ 
ing to taste. J. D. 


VEGETABLES. 


Watercress in the Garden.—A stream 
of water is} by no means necessary to the suc¬ 
cessful culture of Watercress. In the gardens 
at Chiswick there is a border of it quite fresh 
and vigorous, and probably it would be more 
agreeable to most people than that taken from 
the usual Watercress beds, which are not always 
free from impurity. No doubt the season has 
favoured the land culture of Cress this year, 
but in many places on north borders it could 
easily be grown from seed as a common garden 
plaut. Certainly in the autumn and winter 
good crops of it could be raised. Much as 
Watercress is now used, it deserves still further 
use. Abroad there is no more agreeable vege¬ 
table product. The little bod of ( n^v, in which 
a small beef steak often reposes in Paris, is deli¬ 
cious as an accompaniment, and so it is with 
fowl. The simple way of growing Cress just 
pointed out should make it easily obtainable 
[ anywhere; whereas, now it is often more com¬ 
mon in towns than out of them, and usually in 
| a crushed and wretched condition. 
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Oucumbers.—Where glass structures are 
limited, Cucumbers may be succsssfully grown 
in pots or boxes in any house in which a suit¬ 
able temperature is kept up, such as one in 
which flowers are forced. They may be elevated 
on back shelves and the shoots trained over the 
pathway or down the rafters. Thus tieated, 
they do not obstruct light from plants under¬ 
neath them. Where new Potatoes of good 
flavour are required early, a few selected tubers 
of the old Ashleaf or any other good early va¬ 
riety may be potted in 4.^-in. pots, one tuber 
in each pot, and placed in an early V inery or 
warm greenhouse. Never allow more than one 
shoot to grow from each tuber; more growth 
only tends to produce small tubers and retard 
maturity. Y\ hen they come up, and before 
they become pot-bound, either plant them in a 
prepared hotbed, or pot them into larger pots, 
with the view of growing them on in tne house 
till the crop is fit for use. If early Radishes and 
Carrots are required a hotbed may now be made 
up for them, composed of about equal portions 
of leaves and stable manure : and, when the 
heat has become steady, apply about 5 in. of 
light sandy soil, and sow early French Horn 
Carrots in shallow drills 6 in. apart, and after¬ 
wards scatter thinly a few Radish seeds all 
over the surface. The Radishes will be drawn 
before the Carrots require the space. Whenever 
severe frost sets in, and it becomes necessary to 
use protecting materials for Celery and other 
crops, the plants should always be allowed to 
remain covered till everything is completely 
thawed. 


House and Window Gardening. 


Ivy Round Windows.— Our illustration 
represents a w-indow round which the large 
leaved Irish Ivy has been trained. Ivy is 
the best kind of climber that can be used for 



Ivy fliowing round Window. 


a-ieh a purpose in towns, inasmuch as its glossy 
leaves are kept clear of dust by rain, and it is 
the same at all seasons of the year. Good strong 
plants should be obtained, and planted in large 
square tubs filled with sandy soil and rotten 
manure. The plants will soon grow round any 
ordinary window if locked after as regards 
training and watering. The Ivy should not 
l>e clipped with shears, but shoots which are 
•not wanted should be kept pinched back to 
induce a thick and even growth. 

Air for Plants in Dwelling-rooms. 

--A vitiated atmosphere is unsuitable for the 
healthy growth of plants, and such is the air 
of most parlours and living rooms. Its life is 
dried out of it by its passing over the red hot 
iron of our furnaces and stoves. We can all 
remember instances where plants do well in 
rooms heated by open wood fires, the most 
healthy mode of heating a room, both for 
plants and human beings. Steam heat is better 
than that of furnaces or stoves, as the air is 


less contaminated, and can be kept moister. 
Rut it is not alone the dryness of the air that 
is injurious. From all furnaces or stoves more 
or less gases escape .and contaminate the air, 
and where gas is used for illumination a large 
percentage escapes unconsumed into the air of 
the room. Now, how can we remedy this? 
If possible, by growing our plants in rooms which 
are not lighted by gas or heated by furnaces 
or stoves ; where this is impossible, by secur¬ 
ing, by ventilation, a complete change of the 
air of the room at least twice a day. Plants 
seldom require a very high temperature, and 
most of our living rooms are too not for them ; 
a night temperature of 40\ rising to 65° or 70 J 
by day, is quite sufficient for the healthy growth 
of most plants, and this rise of temperature 
should be mostly from sun heat. Sudden 
changes of temperature and cold draughts should 
be avoided ; to some plants a chill is almost as 
injurious as frost. During last winter we grew 
Palms, Agaves, Lady’s Slippers, Tillandsias, 
four species of Ferns, Chinese Primroses, and 
Pelargoniums in a large hall, where every cold 
night the mercury was as low as 42°, and more 
healthy plants one could not wish. A good 

E lan is to separate a bow window from the room 
y a glass partition, making, in fact, a small 
conservatory, and thus pure air, moisture, and 
light can be secured. Evaporation of water on 
stoves or furnaces is of great benefit, and should 
be universally adopted ; in fact, the moister wc 
keep the air of the room, consistently with the 
health and comfort of the inmates, the better 
it will be for the plants ; but let us remember 
that in a low temperature the moisture may be 
less than where the room is kept very warm. 

Red-leaved Dragon Plants.— These 
rank amongst the very best of fine-leaved 
plants. In a large or small state they are 
alike elegant and attractive. They require 
a warm temperature in winter, but will stand 
in a cool house from the beginning of June to 
the end of September, after which time they 
should be transferred to warmer quarters. Of 
course these remarks only apply to such species 
as are usually classed as stove plants ; among 
these Dracaena terminalis now figured, although 
not so recently introduced as many others, is, 
nevertheless, little inferior in point of beauty to 
any of them, the vivid colouring of its leaves ren¬ 
dering it at all times attractive. In a Bmall 
state it is extremely interesting, and it harmo¬ 
nises w ell with other plants, more especially 
with Ferns, or with others of even more sombre 
aspect. It may be increased either from root 
cuttings or by means of short pieces of the stem 
on which there is an eye or two ; or if increase 
is desired without heading the plant down, 
turn it out of the pot, and on the extremity of 
the main root will be found a stout bud extend¬ 
ing in a downward direction, and emitting 
numerous small fibrous roots as it descends ; 
cut about 1£ in. off this root with the small 
fibres attached, and plant the portion removed 
in a mixture of sand and peat in equal propor¬ 
tions, leaving the bud, or what has been the 
extremity of the root, just above the surface of 
the soil ; it will then quickly emit leaves and 
form itst 1 into a plant. Although, as I have 
stated, this Dracaena will stand a comparatively 
low temperature in summer, it nevertheless 
enjoys a high temperature, and thrives best in 
the stove, where it can receive 70° night tem¬ 
perature, with a rise of 10° or 15° during the 
day. As to soil, it likes an admixture of equal 
parts turfy loam and peat, with one-fifth silver 
sand, and it should be slightly shaded during 
bright sunny weather. It should also be syringed 
overhead in the evenings, getting the water well 
on to the undersides of the leaves, as the plant 
is liable to the attacks of red spider, which, by 
this means, can be kept in check. When grown 
in 6-in. pots or vases it makes a handsome table 
or room plant.—T. 


The Best Potatoes.— Among the great 
variety of new Potatoes many are puzzled to 
select ; butMr. Peter McKinlay, the well-known 
and most successful Potato grower and raiser, 
told me the other day that he believed that 
Woodstock Kidney, taking it in all ways, is the 
best Potato in cultivation, and the one which he 
would take with him to a Potatoless island if he 
were allowed one kind only; but for light and 
chalky soils he considers the International Kid¬ 
ney almost as well worthy of praise.—V. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 8. —Pruning early Muscat 
Vines, and washing the paint with soft soap 
and hot water. Finishing pruning, and nailing 
Pears on east and west walls. Taking up Box 
edgings and re-making them. 

Dec. 9. —Putting a few herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias into their flowering pots. Getting mor . 
leaves into pot Vine pit, in order to increase' 
the bottom-heat. Collecting horse manure for 
Mushroom beds, and turning over a large heap 
to sweeten. Getting up a few clumps of Mint 
for forcing. 

Dec. 10. —Repotting Campanulas. Pntti:i_ 
into gentle heat a few plants of Dielytra and 
Deutzia gracilis. Painting Muscat Vines, 
lightly forking over the surface of the border, 
and adding a little more fresh loam to it. 
Fumigating Cinerarias and Cucumbers to kill 
green fly. 

Dec. 11.— Getting into the forcing-pits moi 
Lily of the Valley, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips, 
and Cyclamens. Covering up Bndivc and 
Lettuce to blanch. Levelling ground in pleasure 
grounds, and laying down new turf. Looking 
over fruit room, and clearing away any fruits 
that are decaying. 

Dec. 12. —Getting in 100 pots of .Osborn 
Forcing French Beans, and adding a little 
more earth to those already up. lorking up 
shrubbery borders, and getting them tilled 
with spring-flowering plants. Getting a pit 
filled with leaves in which to plunge .Strawberry 
plants. Pushing on with trenching as fast as 
the weather Mill permit. 

Dec. 13.— Clearing up pleasure ground*, 
and rolling down all gravel firmly. Looking 
over Grapes in bottles, removing any that art- 
bad, and filling up the l>ottles \vhere' required 
Thinning out Mignonette, and tying uj> that 
which is in a more forward state.—Vv. G. P 
Dorset. 

Fuchsias, Calceolarias, and Cycla¬ 
mens. —If Fuchsias that were struck in August 
for flowering the ensuing spring have filled the 
pots very full of roots, shift them into others 
1 in. larger ; if they are growing fast, nip out 
the points of the leading shoots, so as to induce 
the formation of side growths. See that the 
leaves are free from red spider, or they will 
turn yellow and fall off, spoiling the beauty of 
the plants. If these spring-blooming Fuchsi&o 
can be kept through the wjnter in a nigh: 
temperature of 48 J or 50° they will be all Ui 
better, as, so treated, they will make more 
growth and flower earlier than they otherwise 
would do ; but if there is no convenience for 
keeping them in this way, they should be placed 
at the warmest end of the greenhouse. Hei 
baceous Calceolarias sown during summer mu» 
be shifted into larger pots as those they occup;. 
get filled with roots ; for, if allowed to becom 
pot-bound, they will not grow freely afterward 
They require a more open description of soil 
than .Pelargoniums ; in addition to manure they 
should, therefore, have a fifth part rotten leaf 
mould ; the soil, too, should not be made so very 
hard in the pots, but only just pressed m« 
rately firm with the fingers ; the plants should 
also be kept much more moist at the roots than 
would do for Pelargoniums. Shrubby Calceolaria, 
which arc so useful for flowering in pots, ai !. 
when well managed, last so much longer in 
bloom than the herbaceous kinds, should now* 
receive attention ; such as have grown bo a con 
siderable size, and are intended for coming into 
flower early in spring, ought to be placed in the 
pots in which they are to bloom ; if the plaint- 
are large, they will bear shifting into 8-in. pots, 
using good rich loam, and treating them gene¬ 
rally as advised for the herbaceous sorts. Pri¬ 
mulas now coming into flower should be kept 
as near the glass as possible without touching it, 
as, thus situated, they will be able to bear the 
requisite quantity of water without being 
subject to damp off as when further from the 
light. Give liquid manure to the earliest- 
flowering plants every other time they need 
water ; from 40° to 45° is a suitable heat fo: 
them at night during winter ; for, thus kej t, 
they are not nearly so liable to rot off at the 
collar as when grown in a lower temperature. 
Cyclamens will also flower satisfactorily in a 
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house in which a similar temperature is main¬ 
tained. As they will now be commencing to 
push up their flowers, they will be benefited by 
all the light that can be afforded them, for, when 
Kept far “from the glass, the flower-stems often 
rot ofif at the bottom before the blossoms open. 

Palms and Dracaenas for Green- 
nouses. —Amongst the most suitable Palms 
for growing in an ordinary greenhonse are the 
following :—Areca Baueri, A. monostachya. 
Cocos chilensis, C. Procopeana, C. coronata, 
Chamaerops Fortunei, C. humilis, C. robusta, 

C. tomentosa, Seaforthia elegans, Thrinax par- 
viflora, Kentia australis, K. Belmoreana, K. 
Fosteriana, K. Canterburyana, and Corypha 
australis. Although many of these species are 
of large sine when fully developed, yet by manag¬ 
ing them in the way above described, their 
growth can be kept within bounds. Those who 
have a Vinery will find that the above plants 
are particularly well adapted for growing in 
them, as the Vines will afford the Palms theshade 
requisite to keep their leaves from being scorched 
in summer. They should be procured in 6-in. 
pots, and will not require for throe or four years 
those of a larger size than 8 in. or 10 in. in dia¬ 
meter. If at any time the leaves assume a yel¬ 
low hue they should have a few applications of 
manure water, which will impart to them a 
darker tint of green ; but stimulants of this 
nature should not be used regularly to plants 
that are required to be kept in a comparatively 
small state. There are several other plants of 
a like description that can with advantage be 
grown in a similar house ; amongst which may be 
named the hardier varieties of Dracameas, the 
best of which are D. australis, D. cannaefolia, 

D. lineata, D. rubra, and D. Veitchi. These 
can be cultivated in 8 in. or 12 in. pots, in which 
they will prosper for several years if carefully 
kept free from insects, especially red spider, to 
which they are somewhat liable in summer, 
and which if left unmolested, soon turns the 
leaves yellow and causes them to fall off pre¬ 
maturely. 

Late-sown Annuals, which are intended 
to stand the winter and flower early in spring, 
wifl be much benefited by a slight protection of 
some sort, such as a few Yew or Laurel boughs 
stuck amongst them ; and beds of Fuchsias and 
other half-hardy plants (which have already been 
cut down by frost) should now be covered, to 
the depth of several inches, with tan, sawdust, 
or cinder-ashes. Attend very carefully now to 
the wants of bedding-out stock of all sorts, more 
particularly to that portion of it which may still 
occupy cold pits and frames. Frequently remove 
all dead and decaying leaves, and cover up when¬ 
ever danger from frost is apprehended. Little 
water will be required at present, but where 
this is found to be really necessary, let it be 
supplied early on fine mild days, w hen air can 
'oe afterwards freely admitted, in order to dry 
the foliage, if possible, before nightfall; and, in 
structures in which there are means of applying 
fire-heat, this should be done occasionally auring 
fine days, accompanied by abundant ventilation, 
to drive off as much as possible of the damp 
which, at this season, is so frequently injurious 
to such stock. 

Herbaceous Plants.— Outdoor plantain 
bloom arc very scarce during the present 
month, and consist chiefly of Christmas Roses, 
a few Chrysanthemums—as most of them that 
have not been protected have been destroyed in 
a great measure by frost—Pansies, Laurustinuses, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Cydonia japonica (just 
beginning to expand), and a few others. Cut 
down Chrysanthemums when they have done 
flowering, and protect their roots by means of a 
layer of coal ashes ; indeed, coal ashes are very 
| useful for this purpose in general with herbaceous 
1 plants as a protection from frost, wet, and slugs, 
and they have alw'ays a neat and tidy appear¬ 
ance. l)o not dig amongst this class of plants 
at presont, merely cut aw r ay all decayed stems, 
strew some leaf soil or ashes over their crowns, 
clean the ground about them, and leave all un¬ 
disturbed till early spring. Where any improve¬ 
ment is intended do not hesitate to accomplish 
it as long as the weather is favourable, for the 
more that is done in this way in winter the less 
will there be to do in the busy season of sow'ing 
and transplanting in spring. Many little Al- 

f >ines and choice herbaceous plants are grown in 
rarnes in winter chiefly to protect them from 
the excessive wet and cnangeableness of our cli 
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mate, and to form specimens. These pot plants 
only require immunity from wet, plenty of ven¬ 
tilation, a cool temperature, and shelter from 
very hard frost. 

Storing- Leaves. —Leaf-mould is so essen¬ 
tial for mixing with potting soil and for other 
purposes, that it is always well to secure a good 
stock of leaves for this purpose. Oak and Beech 
are preferable to those of the Chestnut, Plane, 
Elm, or Lime ; but where the former cannot be 
had, the latter should not be rejected. In addi¬ 
tion to their use as leaf-mould, as many as pos¬ 
sible ought to be secured as will suffice in the 
spring to mix at the rate of one-half to an equal 
quantity of manure for hotbed making. The 
leaves, as gathered, should be stacked up in a 
heap, and enclosed, so as to prevent their being 
blown about. 

Draining Lawns and Walks.— The 

heavy rainfall of the present autumn has been 
such as, in the case of lawns and pleasure 
grounds, to show where any defect or deficiency 
in the way of drainage exists ; and where work 
of this nature has to be done, there is no better 
time than the present for carring it out. Here, 
as in other parts of the garden, the depth to 


are certain to be destroyed. Nothing less than 
a depth of 12 in. or 14 in. is enough to keep 
them out of harm’s way from this cause. 

Walk Making.— It is very common, 
especially in small gardens, to see the walks so 
badly made as to render them soft and uncom¬ 
fortable after rain has fallen. This generally 
arises from the gravel being spread on them 
without care, rough and fino being indiscri¬ 
minately mixed together. Where such a state of 
things exists, the best way is to begin at one end 
and sift the whole over again, passing it first 
through a l£-in. meshed riddle, and afterw’ards 
through a second of §-in. mesh, putting the 
large stones at the bottom immediately over the 
drains, the second size upon them, and the fine 
gravel on the surface. By this means one of 
the greatest comforts in a garden may be secured 
—an efficient path, through which the w'ater 
can quickly penetrate, leaving the surface dry 
and pleasant to w r alk upon. An essential in all 
w'alk making is to have a sufficient number of 
“eyes” or gratings to carry off the surface 
water. When the ground is hilly, these should 
be placed at short intervals apart, as, when the 
descent is quick, there is the most danger of the 
jravel being washed up during heavy rains. The 
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w r hich the drains should be cut must be regulated 
by the character of the land. On lawns where 
the soil is retentive, enough open material, such 
as clinkers, brick rubbish, or burnt clay should 
be placed over the pipes in such quantity as to 
fill up to within 10 in. or 12 in. of the surface. 
By this means water will much more quickly 
find its way into the drains. The necessity for 
removing all stagnant water, consequent upon 
badly drained walks, is equally pressing. It fre¬ 
quently happens that however -well such work 
has been done in the first instauce, the drains 
get choked up in the course of time by the roots 
of trees. Where there are indications of any 
defects of this kind, they should at once be re¬ 
medied, in all cases putt ng in tiles large enough 
to carry the water off as fast as it falls, even 
during the heaviest thunder-showers. Any in¬ 
sufficiency in this respect entails a great deal of 
labour by the displacement of the gravel, and 
the accumulation of soil and sediment upon the 
surface, after which a walk never looks well 
until the gravel is turned, or some fresh mate¬ 
rial added to the top. For drains in paths the 
pipes should be always laid sufficiently deep to 
be out of the reach of the severest and most 
protracted frosts ; for, when ordinary unglazed 
pipes are used, if frozen with the moisture 
wnich they must have absorbed in them, they 


formation of new walks, whore required, should 
now be proceeded with, for at no time during 
the whole year can such work be carried out 
with greater advantage than at present, before 
the winter frosts set in. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


FORCING LILACS. 

Few' hardy shrubs arc more useful or easier to 
force than the different varieties of Lilac. The 
Persian kinds are generally either grown in pots, 
or potted up for that purpose, and they form 
splendid objects for room, staircase, or conserva¬ 
tory decoration, wdien grown to a single stem 
like a standard Rose, with a crown of any de¬ 
sired size drooping with its weight of floral 
beauty and sweetness. But if you want flowers 
for cutting in abundance, hie off into the w'oods 
or shrubberies, which ought to be full of charm¬ 
ing Lilacs. Examine the bushy plants, and 
count up the terminal buds, sound and plump, 
from a score to a hundred of them there may be 
all on one bush. Each of these is a bunch of 
bloom in embryo. You want it in flower by the 
end of January. Very well. Up with the plant 
| with a good ball, and transfer it to a hotbed— 
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warm leaves are a capital medium—of a tempera¬ 
ture of from 60° to 70’. Plunge the ball over¬ 
head in these leaves, and keep it moderately 
moist. The heat must not exceed 70°—65° being 
a better temperature. The roots wonder greatly 
what has happened, and being somewhat impa¬ 
tient of so much warmth, send out scouts to 
report. Scarcely has this been done, when the 
buds burst their winter covering, and come forth 
to hail the spring in a genial mood, in a balmy 
air of from 55 J to 65°. 

Under such conditions, a glorious harvest of 
Lilac blooms may be gathered every month or 
six weeks. I know of no plant that will yield 
so much blossom with so little trouble in so short 
a time as the Lilac ; and it is a universal favou¬ 
rite, and seems to bring more real spring with it 
than almost any other forced plant. When done 
with, remove the plants to some cool place under 
oover till the severe frosts are over ; then plant 
them out from whence they came, and in about 
three years they may come in again to be forced. 
Or, better still perhaps, cut the big plants back, 
pull them to pieces, making of each separate 
bough a plant, and away to the wood or shrub¬ 
bery, or rich reserve ground, with the little 
Lilacs to grow into blooming plants once more ; 
then begin again, and gather the Lilacs from 
December to July. Even when placed in a 
window, frame, or greenhouse, Lilacs will flower 
well early in spring. D. 


LILIES AND OTHER BULBS. 

Soil, <feo. —Where leaf-mould or peat can be 
had in quantity they should be used without 
stint, as they not only assist materially in keep¬ 
ing the soil open, but all plants of a bulbous or 
tuberous-rooted description are fond of both, and 
for Lilies peat suits better than anything else. 
These, therefore, do remarkably well in Rhodo¬ 
dendron beds, or near the margin of these 
shrubs, the branches of which form just the 
natural shade they require ; for although the 
upper portion of the Lily stems and flowers will 
bear and enjoy a fair share of the sun’s rajs, 
the lower part and the collar of the plant will 
not, especially thode kinds such as L. auratum 
and others that form roots for their support 
just above the top of the bulbs. In growing 
these, therefore, this should not be lost sight of, 
for if they are not well attended to with water 
and mulched during the summer season, when at 
all exposed to drying influences, much disap¬ 
pointment is sure to be the result. I am of 
opinion that thousands of bulbs of these beautiful 
plants are lost annually from a want of know¬ 
ledge of their proper treatment in these respects, 
or long ere this they would be much more plen¬ 
tiful than they now are, seeing the large im¬ 
portations that have been made yearly, and that 
they are still sent over in greater quantities than 
ever. As their time of arrival is now at hand, I 
would recommend all who think of growing 
them, either in pots, beds, or borders, not to delay 
getting what thej’ require, for every day now is 
an object, and the longer they are kept out of 
the ground the weaker will thej' be. 

Planting. —In planting any of the Lilies 
they should not be put in at less depth than 
from4 in. to 6 in., at least all such as are strong 
growers ; and of whatever kind they are, or 
whatever the soil may be in which they are to be 
planted, it is highly important that they have a 
handful or two of clean, sharp sand placed 
around them, which answers the two-fold pur¬ 
pose of preserving the bulbs from excess of damp 
during the winter, and keeping them in a 
healthy, clean state. In cases where beds are 
devoted to the growth of Lilies, it is almost 
needless to say that the tallest should be ar¬ 
ranged in the centre, but what I would specially 
point out is how greatly the effect may be 
heightened by planting amongst them an equal 
number of Gladioli, the latter of which come 
into bloom later and last on till the autumn. 
I know of no grander bed or group of plants 
than these two make combined, and being of the 
same habit of growth they associate well to¬ 
gether, besides which, the roots of the one never 
at any time unduly rob the other, and the treat¬ 
ment which they require is much about the same. 
Once planted, they may be left alone for years, 
and each season they will improve in strength 
and increase in numbers, when a division maj r 
be made to furnish other parts of the grounds. 
If the Gladioli arc put in now they should be 
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6 in. below the surface, and surrounded with a 
pinch of sand in the same way as advised for the 
Lilies. To render all safe and secure from frost, 
a top-dressing of leaf-soil scattered over the bed 
will make snug for the winter, and if not 
planted at once the best way is to bury them ia 
dry sand in a shed till March, so as to keep the 
air from them and maintain them in their present 
plump Btate. 

Hyacinths. —These, too, like plenty of 
depth and a rich run for their roots to ramify ; 
therefore, the remarks on Lilies apply eouallyto 
Hyacinths. Being plants of low growth, Hya¬ 
cinths always look best in small circular beds well 
raised in the centre ; and if a neat, compact plant 
of some kind is placed at that part the effect is 
considerably added to, and a much better finish 
imparted. Not only is this the case, but an ele¬ 
vated surface lies drier and warmer, which is 
greatly in favour of bulbs having to lay in the 
ground all the winter. For borders groups of 
three look best, and the spaces between filled 
with Alyssum, Aubrietia, Pansies, or any other 
spring-flowering plants, and if backed up by 
shrubs, all these show up to great advantage, 
and make a border most interesting and attrac¬ 
tive. 

Bulbs in Pots. —Nothing imparts more 
floral life to a greenhouse than bulbs in pots, 
and amongst them all Hj’acinths stand pre-emi¬ 
nent ; and, coming in as they do when other 
flowering plants are scarce, they are doubly valu¬ 
able on that account. The best effect is pro¬ 
duced with these by growing three in a pot, 
which may all be of one kind or otherwise, so 
as to show each other up, a plan of growing them 
that is particularly suitable when they arc re¬ 
quired for vase or window decoration ; 6-in. or 
7-in. pots are quite large enough for the purpose, 
as II) r acinths that are properly fed after thej T 
become well rooted will do just as well in these 
as in others of larger size ; and, indeed, very 
often considerably better, csin-xiaH}' when in 
the hands of those who are not well acquainted 
with their requirements as regards water, &c. 
The soil most suitable for this class of bulbs is 
a good fibry loam, with about a fifth of leaf- 
mould, and just a dash of sand added, with 
which and proper drainage they cannot fail to 
do well. \N hy many do not succeed with them 
is in giving too stimulating a compost, whereby 
the base of the bulbs become injured by coming 
into contact with manure, a practice in all cases 
to be avoided, as it is almost certain to engender 
rot, and any assistance they may require can 
always be given in a liquid form, from which 
there is no danger of them suffering in the above 
named way. In potting I make a practice of 
putting a pinch of sand under each bulb, as I find 
that it is a great help in warding off any tendency 
to decay, and in all cases, therefore, I should 
advise this being done as a precautionarj' mea¬ 
sure, whether they are grown in pots or the open 
ground. The best situation for Hyacinths till 
they shoot into growth is a cold pit, or under the 
shelter of a north wall, where they can be 
covered over with Cocoa fibre, leaf soil, or anj'- 
tliing of that kind, and protected from wet by 
means of an old light. In a place of this kind 
the tops progress slo.wly, and afford ample time 
for the roots to get well in advance, which is a 
great point gained towards securing fine spikes 
®f flowers. Although the bulbs require to be 
buried and kept dark in the above-named way, 
they must not be kept under too long, or be too 
suddenly exposed to the light and air, otherwise 
they become drawn and bleached, and the transi¬ 
tion, being so great, the tips of the leaves become 
injured and die off. The safest course is to re¬ 
move the covering by degrees, that they may be 
gradually inured to the change by protrucling 
their heads through ; or if this has not been 
done, the next best plan is to throw a mat over 
the glass for the first few days, that what light 
they get may not be too strong or sufficient to 
hurt them. 

Squills are a lovely class of plants specially 
adapted for pot work, and should not be for¬ 
gotten, the peculiar shade of blue and the general 
formation of the flowers being of the most 
pleasing description. S. bifolia, S. sibirica, and 
S. prsecox are the best and earliest, and are ex¬ 
ceedingly choice in bouquets, or to work up for 
button-holes. 

Crocuses, too, although not very enduring, 
are among the first harbingers of spring, and go 
far towards making a greenhouse gay, or to give 


a cheerful aspect to sitting room windows. Te 
crowd them m pots is to spoil half their beauty, 
as the delicate pencilling and the exquisite form 
of the petals are partly lost or hidden, instead of 
standing out clear and distinct as they should. 
Five or six in a 4^-in. pot is quite sufficient, or 
double that number in a 6-in. pot; but for general 
purposes they look best in' the smaller size, and 
should be placed at equal distances apart. 

Tulips are likewise very amenable to pot cul¬ 
ture, and make a gorgeous displajr at a very 
cheap rate, as the bulbs of some of the most 
showy maj' be had at a low price ; and, as tfuy 
bear forcing well, and last long in perfection, 
they arc very desirable for spring decoration. 
Tournesols are the easiest grown and the most 
brilliant, and, for varjety, Rex Rubrorum, Du: 
Van Thol, and Mariage de ma Fille are all gor«d 
and more showy than the single kinds, l'ot 
these in a pot in any soil, ana treat them the 
same as Hyacinths. S. 


CRATAEGUS PYRACANTHA IN TOWNS 
Few plants appear to thrive better in tbe con¬ 
fined quarters of a thickly-populated town than 
this. Its vigorous and enduring character 
enables it to flourish in situations where meet 
kinds of wall plants would either perish, or at 
the best linger out a miserable existence. It 
appears, indeed, to yield a richer harvest oi 
bright, cheerful berries where the roots are some¬ 
what cramped for space, the soil poor and liable 
to get very dry in the summer season, thas 
where the roots can ramble freely in a rid. 
moist soil. The best berried specimen I ever sav 
was growing in a confined gravelled space in a 
thickly-populated town ; it was thickly coven.il 
with berries, and brightened up the narrow, 
dingy street most effectively during the winter 
months. Those who maj r have a piece of wail 
to cover in a situation unfavourable to wa’I 
eliintors generally, cannot do bettor than plan 
the Pyracantha. It is neat in habit, may easily 
be kept within bounds, and will give satisfac¬ 
tion where scarcely any other plant will .succeed. 
There is one point in its culture which is oiui: 
overlooked, but which iB of the highest import¬ 
ance. The tree should be gone over early ia 
the spring of each year ; where the branches 
are crowded, all weak, useless growths shouM 
be cut out, and the strong shoots laid in at regular 
intervals, so that sun and air may ripen ike 
wood, without which the crop of berries will to 
but scanty. 

It often occurs that specimens that have borne 
well in a young state produce no 1 terries vhiL 
they attain large dimensions, and many vom.*.: 
that this should be the ease. It woiald, however, 
on examination, be found that the branches have 
become so crowded and intermingled as to pre¬ 
vent their attaining the maturity indispensable 
to the production of a crop of fruit, for it shouhl 
be remembered that the rules laid down for fruff 
trees generallj' apply to this Crataegus. Every 
branch and leaf must, as far as possible, be ex¬ 
posed to the influence of the sun's rays ; and 
this result can only be attained by so training 
the shoots that each one is free from, and docs 
not unduly crowd, its neighbour. I do not know 
of any other plant which better repays careful, 
intelligent training, and which at the same time 
yields so little satisfaction when unattended to 
in this respect. Not only does a regular distri¬ 
bution of the shoots improve the general appear¬ 
ance of the specimen, but the berries are in this 
way brought freely into view, and when each 
branch is studded at regular intervals with 
clusters of fruit, a large plant presents such a 
rich glowing mass of colour as is really not 
obtainable in the open air by any other means 
during the dull months of the year. J. C. 


OhrlBtmas Roses in Pots. —No one, I 
suppose, ever has too many Christmas Roses, 
any more than they do of the still more beau¬ 
tiful Roses that are the delight of all in summer 
and autumn ; but those who have not grown the 
former in pots d* not know how very manage¬ 
able they are under cold pit or greenhouse treat¬ 
ment. Their thick, leathery leaves and strong, 
fleshy roots, of course, furnish evidence that they 
can bear hardships, but they do not like a very 
warm house, but in a cool greenhouse strong 
plants continue to produce flowers for a long 
time. They may be" potted up from the beds 
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now, but the best time to do this is early in the 
season, plunging the pots afterwards in the open 
air, and keeping them well supplied with water. 
Rather strong loam, with about a fourth part of 
manure well incorporated with it, suits them 
best, using pots rather large in proportion to 
the size of the roots, as it is not necessary in all 
cases to repot every year. I have a number of 
plants of H. niger that have occupied the same 
pots three years, still increasing in size and in 
number of flowers borne ; but any plants that 
seem pot-bound should be repotted in spring, 
or, if they already occupy large pots, divide the 
roots into two or more plants, and pot sepa¬ 
rately. If a large stock is required, one old plant 
may be cut into a dozen, or perhaps more, and 
be planted out in a nursery bed for a couple of 
years. Each piece may be cut off with a bud or 
crown and a root or two that will soon establish 
itself. The spring is the best time for division. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED PETUNIAS. 

The Petunia can be grown in many ways ; it 
may be planted out and used as other bedding 
plants are, flowered in small pots, or grown on 
into specimens. In the case of the double va¬ 
rieties, of which I am more especially speaking, 
specimens will be found the most satisfactory 
way ol growing them ; in fact, it is only in this 
manner that the full value of the plant can be 
realised. With liberal treatment in the way 
of generous soil and careful attention, the 
flowers attain dimensions and acquire a colour 
unattainable under any other system of culture. 

Propagating. —In order to have large 
plants propagation must begin early, the kinds 
required should be placed in gentle heat in De¬ 
cember, and in January or February cuttings 
may be taken off, which should be inserted 
singly in thumb pots in a viry light sandy soil 
and set upon a slight hot-’ied. There they 
will soon strike root, when they should be re¬ 
moved to the cooler portion of the house, and 
shifted into 3 in. pots as soon as the roots have 
fairly touched the side of the cutting pot. 

Soil, &C. —The soil used should be light 
and rich, very free, with quite one-lhird of sd- 
ver sand added to it. The choice of soil is 
very important in the present instance, for if at 
all sour or of a tenacious character the roots 
will not move, and the plants will become hard and 
stunted, and if this once takes place it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to bring them into free growth 
.again ; in fact, the great secret of success in 
Petunia culture is to keep the wood growing 
rapidly without check, either through getting 
pot-bound, lacking atmospheric moisture, or 
becoming too dry at the root. 

They must be kept well stopped, as if 
neglected in th s respect, especially during the 
earlier stages of growth, they will run up lanky, 
and become eventually naked at bottom ; the 
flowers-buds, too, must be removed as soon as 
they appear. The object should be to secure a 
good base of healthy foliage, and therefore 
stopping the young shoots should form one of 
the most important points in their culture during 
the early part of their growth. 

Potting. —It is better to repot often than 
to give large shifts, as is often practised ; as 
soon a3 there is enough root to hold the soil 
together when carefully knocked out of the pot, 
the plant should be at once put into one a size 
larger. The soil should neither be rammed or 
pressed between the ball and the pot, but merely 
shaken into its place by means of a gentle tap 
ujK)n the potting bench ; the surface should, 
however, be made firm, as water will not then 
run away so rapidly as it otherwise would do, 
hut will gently permeate the whole body of the 
soil. 

The compost should be used in a rather moist 
state, so that immediate heavy waterings may 
be dispensed with ; it is, in fact, better if, after 
being shifted, they can stand twenty-four hours 
without water, as in a genial atmosphere, with 
the soil of a temperature corresponding with 
that of the house when used, they will in that 
time strike fresh roots. By successive shifts 
they may be brought into 10-in. pots, which 
will be large enough for most purposes ; if they 
have been well attended to they will then form 
handsome specimens, well clothed with foliage 
to the rim of the pot, and bearing a quantity 
of large handsome flowers. As they advance in 
growth they will require staking, the shoots 
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being brought out from each other as much as 
! possible ; the shoots should be neatly tied to the 
outer side of the stake. 

The best place in which to grow them is a 
span-roofed house, for although they delight in 
warmth and considerable atmospheric moisture, 
it must bo accompanied by plenty of light, and 
there must be the means of giving good ventila¬ 
tion when required, an operation in which judg¬ 
ment must be used, as, although plenty of air 
is required to prevent drawing, yet cold 
draughts must at all times bo avoided. When 
they have attained the desired size they should 
be removed to a cooler house. If the pots are, 
as they should be, well filled with roots, a little 
manure water may be given occasionally, which 
will keep the foliage healthy and green, and 
materially aid the development of the flowers. 
If the plants have been well managed, the latter 
will be produced in great abundance, and will 
last long in good condition. J. C. 


Thrift in a Pot.— The Thrift is well known 
as an edging plant in cottage gardens, but it is 
seldom grown in pots. If, however, nice little 
fresh plants of it be potted in autumn, and put 
into a cold frame till after Christmas, and then 
introduced into the window* or greenhouse, and 
placed in a light sunny position, and be w r atered 
occasionally with a little guano water, they will 



Thrift in Ornamental I’ot for the Greenhouse 
or Window. 

form excellent flowering plants in early spring. 
Some of the larger flowered kinds arc well suited 
for pot culture. 

Carnation Countess of Manvers. 
—The colour of the flower of this fine Carna¬ 
tion for some time after it expands is a rich 
cerise ; but, as it becomes older, the hue 
brightens into a clear magenti. Apart from its 
beautiful shade, it is a first-rate winter-bloom¬ 
ing variety, its blossoms being produced in 
abundance from September until May.—J. 


Cocoa-nut Fibre as Drainage — 

Addressing myself to amateurs (for I dare no*, 
advise professionals) I recommend 1 in. of Cocoa- 
nut refuse as the best possible drianage for pots. 
The soil cannot get dowm to choke it, it is 
always ready, and is applied in a moment. A 
sprinkle of well decayed pigeon’s orc( w manure, 
rubbed to dust, on the top of the Cocoa-nut re¬ 
fuse is a useful addition.— Saltburn. 

Glazing Without Putty.— One is not a 
little surprised to see that so many horticultural 
builders still adhere to the old plan of glazing 
with putty outside, considering that it has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that glasshouses 
can be made permanently and perfectly water¬ 
tight without it, thereby saving both unnecessary 
labour, expense, and after trouble. Those houses 
in which the glass is simply bedded in putty, and 
that as thinly as possible, can be glazed in a very 
short time, and afterwards there is only the wood 
to paint, and no after peeling off of the putty 
from the astragals can happen. It is only neces¬ 
sary to cut the panes to fit closely, and press 
them well dow r n, and tack them in at the bot¬ 
tom, and afterwards in painting to just bring 
the brush about an eigth of an inch on to the 
lass. This, together with the usual care in 

jdding the glass, renders the roof perfectly 
secure from drip. We have had pit lights glazed 


here on this plan for years, and they are perfectly 
sound and firm, though they are moved about 
every day. We should, however, recommend 
copper instead of iron nails for tacking.—J. W. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

At Cliristmas, decorations of some kind are, as 
a rule, attempted in every house ; indeed, one 
could hardly believe it was Christmas in the 
absence of Holly, Ivy, and Mistletoe, w'liich 
have so long at that season occupied prominent 
places in our households. The custom of decora¬ 
ting with evergreens is far from being a modern 
one. The Romans, 2,000 years ago, did the same 
thing ; indeed, it is more than probable that the 
origin of adorning our homes with Ivy, Holly, 
and Bay, must be sought for in the Roman 
Saturnalia, held every year towards the end of 
December. Formerly the decorations of rooms 
consisted of a few branches of evergreens stuck 
here and there as might be convenient; but 
now they are of a much more complicated cha¬ 
racter, and require time and skill in their manu¬ 
facture. Where decorations of any extent are 
annually employed, the w f eek before Christmas 
is a busy time with the ladies of the household, 
as the making of the decorations principally 
falls to their share. To make effective and 
pretty designs requires good taste, practice, skill, 
and a general knowledge of the materials to be 
employed. A few hints on this subject, there¬ 
fore, may prove acceptable, as I have assisted in 
making many decorations at Christmas time, 
and so can speak from experience. First come 
under our notice the 

Shrubs to be selected; though Holly* 
Ivy, and Mistletoe are principally used, 
there are many other materials which may 
be enumerated, and wdiich are admirably adapted 
to intersperse with the above so as to relieve 
that sameness which w’ould occur were Holly 
and other ordinary Christmas evergreens only 
employed. Amongst others I may mention the 
following :—Arbulus, Aucuba Bay, Euonymus, 
Gold and Silver Hollies, Ivies of different 
colours, Laurels, Laurustinus, Portugal Laurel, 
Spruce and Silver Firs, Yew, &c. ; also branch- 
lets of Arbor-vitse, Cypress, Deodar, Juniper, 
Thuja, or any other ornamental shrubs obtain¬ 
able. 

Having said so much for evergreens, let us 
advert to the foundations on which they arc to 
be worked. These consist of the following, for, 
according to the style of decoration, so the 
foundation must be selected. For garlands, 
wire or strong cord should be used ; the latter is, 
however, preferable, as it is not so liable to twist 
as wire; and, for what arc called upright 
w f reaths or panels, fine iron rods are the best. 
For ornamental devices perforated zince should 
be used ; for letters, strong brown paper ; for 
narrow headings, where single leaves only are 
employed, tape wire ; for crosses, picture frames, 
texts, &c., flat laths, such as are used in the 
construction of ceilings by plasterers, or Hazel 
rods ; and for wreaths strong wire ; for small 
garlands fine twine is serviceable. In addition 
to the above, several balls of hemp twine (fine 
and coarse), large needles and strong linen thread 
(dai k green or black), a pair of scissors, pen- 
knife, i n l reels of binding wire, must also be at 
hand ; and, though last On the list, one of the 
most important things to be supplied with is a 
strong pair of kid gloves to protect the hands 
from the scratches and cuts which they arc cer¬ 
tain to receivo if unprotected from the prickly 
leaves of Holly or from the binding wire. 
Although I recommend stiong kid gloves, I do 
not mean them to be thick or in any way clumsy, as 
if that were the case, it w’ould bo impossible to 
do any of the fine work, such as letters in 
single leaves, neatly. Having thus alluded to 
the different materials required, let me now 
direct attention to the manner in which parti¬ 
cular designs are manufactured. 

Garlands.— As has been stated, the best 
material for the foundation of these is strong 
hemp cord ; a loop should be made on one end, 
and this slipped over a nail or hook, fastened 
for the purpose in a wooden table or in anything 
that will hold it firmly. Having a supply of 
evergreens at hand, cut to the required lengths, 
bind them on to the cord with fine twine ; one 
firm twist of twine will be enough to keep each 
bunch of evergreens in its place, and so w*ork 
down the cord to whatever length may be rc- 
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quired. A beginner will find it difficult to keep 
the garland even as it is being worked ; but if 
such be found to be the case, where it is too full, 
the pieces can be thinned out with a pair of 
scissors. If it is desired to suspend a garland 
of large dimensions at any height, the following 
shrubs will be found the best adapted for its con¬ 
struction, viz.Arbutus, Euonymus (common), 


myself prefer colour being given with berries 
only. Small and light-looking garlands for sus¬ 
pending from gas brackets, &c., can be made on 
fine twine, in a similar manner to those before 
described ; but for this purpose very small¬ 
leaved plants should be employed, such as the 
Prickly Holly, variegated Box, &c. 

Upright Wreaths or Beadings.— 



Upright Festoon Beading for Christmas Decoration. 


Holly, Ivy, Laurel, Portugal Laurel, Spruce 
and Silver Firs, and Yew. 

For giving colour, of course scarlet berries 
aie ind^p^nsable, and first amongst these ranks 
the Holly ; but as the berries of the Holly are 
not plentiful every season, it may be well to 
enumerate a few others which can be substi¬ 
tuted. There is the Arbutus, its lovely berries 
looking in the distance like little clusters of 
Siberian Crabs ; and the burst seed-pods of the 


These are best made on fide iron rods, and their 
manufacture is very similar to that of garlands, 
save that the beadings are made on one lace, and 
for binding them, reel wire should be substituted 
for twine. For this style of decoration 1 like to 
see branchlets of the dark green Holly only em¬ 
ployed, its rich glistening dark green leaves be¬ 
ing relieved by large bunches of the brilliant 
berries fastened on with wire, as I have before 
described, at equal distances apart. Wreaths 



Garland with Cross in centre. 


Gladwin, which have taken such a prominent place 
of late in florist’s windows. The latter can be 
purchased in town by the bunch for a very 
small sum, while those who live in such counties 
as Devon, Somerset, and Dorset can obtain as 
many as they require by simply cutting them 
in the hedge-rows or on the cliffs, as the Glad¬ 
win is to be met with growing plentifully in a 
wild state in those counties. \V hen the berries 
of this plant are employed, they must be worked 


of very pretty appearance can be made on strong 
wire for hail lamps, &c., by taking a piece of 
wire and forming it into a circle of whatever size 
may be required ; on this bind the evergreens 
with fine wire, using plenty of berries in their 
construction ; blooms of Laurustinus also work 
in well for this purpose. 

Ornamental Devices.— These should 
have their foundations of perforated zinc, cut 
out into whatever design may be selected. The 



Upright Beading of Evergreens. 


in with the evergreens at equal distances as foundations of the three accompanying illustra 
the formation of the garland is proceeded with; tions on this subject are supposed to be so for- 
but the best way to arrange the Holly berries is ' med, otherwise it -would be impossible to make 
to remove all the leaves and cut off the stems, I them as represented in the engravings. Two 
leaving that portion only which is covered -with . of the illustrations represent devices suitable 
berries ; a piece of fine binding wire can then for running round the top of the wall in sitting 
be fastened round the stem and passed round rooms, above the picture rods, and against the 
the garland, and, where fastened, hid amongst cornice, or round the door frame. The second 
the foliage. * j or circular design is for hanging against any 

In this manner, all the berries can be added ' blank wall or space between pictures, &c. As 
after the garland is made. Some introduce will bo seen in the first illustration, the half 
flowers made of coloured tissue paper, but I circles are formed of a double row of single Holly 


leaves, these are fastened on by means of a 
needle and strong dark green or black thread, 
the needle being passed up and down through 
the holes in the zinc. In sewing on the leaves 
only one long stitch in each leaf is required, and 
the thread should pass along the mid-rib of the 
leaf, as in this manner it will not be observed. 
The branchlets of Yew are also sewn on, but 
more stitches must be employed on account of 
the length of the branchlets. '1 he variegated Ivy 
is also sewn on, but ta h leaf of this plant re¬ 
quires three stitches to keep it open and hrra 
in its positicn. Indeed, everything employediu 
the construction of the three accompanying 
illustrations is fastened in this manner save the 
berries. 

The evergreens employed in the circular de¬ 
sign are as follows :—The circle is of Yew. the 
Holly leaves which project are of the silver 
variety, the Ivy leaves on the Yew circle are 
also almost perfectly white, a large bunch of 
Holly berries being fastened in the centre of 
each cluster. The star is formed of leaves of 
Aucuba japoniea, the centre being a tuft of white 
Ivy leaves with scarlet berries. All the Holly 
and Ivy employed in the construction of the 
designs he-e represented are of variegated varie¬ 
ties, as these are best adapted for placing in con¬ 
junction with Yew. 

Mottoes Formed ot Letters Made 
Of Evergreens.— These are often employed 
amongst other styles of decoration. If of ever- 

S eens, the best leaves for this purpose arc the 
oily, as sharper outlines can be obtained with 
this than any other plant, the dark green or 
variegated varieties being selected according to 
taste. Whatever letters are required should 
be cut out in strong brown wrapping paper, 
and then the leaves sown on these foundations; 
letters of white, for placing on coloured grounds, 
can be formed of Rice by cutting out the let¬ 
ters in white paper instead of brown, brushing 
them over with liquid gum, and then covering 
them with grains of Rice. Narrow headings of 
single leaves are best made on black tape wire, 
each leaf being sewn on as before described. 
Beadings of this description look most effectively 
round door panels, &c. 

OroBSes. —These should be made on founda¬ 
tions formed of flat laths, and if these be not 
obtainable, Hazel rods must suffice ; unless a 
cross be of very large dimensions, small-leaved 
plants should be employed as far as possible, 
and the lighter the colours are, if plenty of 
berries be used, the prettier will be the effect 
produced. 

Picture Frames and Texts —These 

can be made on laths in the same manner as 
crosses, but the Oxford shape when finished 
will be found by far the prettiest. If the ever¬ 
greens selected be of dark colours they should 
be relieved at each corner by a tuft of light 
leaves and scarlet berries. Where it is not pos¬ 
sible to fasten these frames over those which 
encase the pictures, they may be suspended by 
a very slight wire and allowed to bang immedi¬ 
ately over the ornamental or gilt ones. 

All such decorations as I have just described 
may have their effect enhanced by being made 
to look as if frosted. This effect can be pro¬ 
duced in the following manner. The leaves 
should be brushed over with gum in a liquid 
state, and then dusted over with glass oust 
from the glass works, which can be obtained at 
a very small cost. A mirror draped with lone 
tendrils and sprays of Ivy only, sprinkled 
with fragments of ground glass, as I have de¬ 
scribed, has a most charming effect. Many use 
dried flowers, such as Everlastings in these 
decorations, but I cannot say I admire them; 
if a very short supply of berries be at hand, one 
is sometimes forced to use artificial ones, but 
if anything artificial can be dispensed with so 
much the better. Letters can be made in rustic 
forms with branchlets of Yew, which, if well 
frosted, are most effective on a crimson or 
coloured groundwork of any description. 

As to the placing of our old friend the Mis¬ 
tletoe, that must be arranged according to cir¬ 
cumstances, and as may l>e most convenient. 
In conclusion, a few remarks may be made on 
decorations composed of ilowers. Across the 
back of the mantelpiece a small band of flowers 
may be formed on a lath, in the same manner as 
in the construction of crosses, save that in the 
place of branchlets of evergreens, Moss and 
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flowers are substituted. The band or founda¬ 
tion being of green, alternate tufts of scarlet 
Geraniums and white Primulas look very effec¬ 
tively ; a few Fern fronds can also be introduced 
if desired. Should the flowers I have named 
be too expensive, Primroses and Violets could be 
used. Over the buffet a flat or one-sided 
bouquet could be placed—a large Arum bloom 
in tne centre, and the rest composed of any 
scarlet and white or pink and white flowers that 
may be obtainable. I have now given descrip¬ 
tions of those kinds of Christmas decorations 1 
can at the present moment remember as having 
seen made with an effective result. They are 
sufficiently numerous, at all events, to make 
any room look bright and suggestive of the 
season in honour of which it is decorated. 

H. A. 


Standard Pelargoniums.— There are 

many varieties of the large family of Pelargo¬ 
niums that are peculiarly adapted for the pro¬ 
duction of handsome standards, in which form 
they are more ornamental than when grown as 
hush or trained plants. For this purpose the Ivy- 
leaf, Unique, and several of the variegated kinds 
are admirably adapted. The Ivy-leaf kinds have 
a habit of growth that needs some kind of natural 
elevation to enable their beauties to be seen to 
the best advantage. Naturally pendent or trail¬ 
ing, they do well as basket j lants where this 
form of growth can be fully di j layed ; and, for 
this particular reason, the elevation of these upon 
tall stems, in the form of standards, also enables 
the trailing habit of the plants to be conve¬ 
niently seen. How much prettier to see their 
elegant leaves and flowers hanging in simple pro¬ 
fusion, with unconstrained growth, than to have 
the plants stiffly trained and tied as pyramids, 
or fan-shaped as window plants ! I have seen 
several varieties of the old Unique formed into 
handsome standard heads of some 15 in. to 18 in. 
in dianjeter, blooming most profusely, and look¬ 
ing most beautiful amongst masses of dwarfer 
plants. Some of the golden and silver variegated 
kinds not only graft or bud easily, but form hand¬ 
some ornamental heads, especially those that arc 
not of a too formal habit. Stocks for standards 
are easily raised by obtaining seeds from any of 
the common scarlet zonal kinds, and keeping the 
plants in small pots until they reach from 18 in. 
to 20 in. in height; then, the side growths being 
removed, the buds may be inserted in the stems, 
just as Roses are budded, but with a little growth 
attached instead of a mere bud. The spring is 
the best time for budding, and during the sum¬ 
mer good-sized heads are formed. Of the Ivv- 
lcaf kinds, some of the new and more woody 
ones are best suited for this purpose, as they 
more readily attach themselves to the parent 
stocks.—A. D. 

Carnations in the Open Air.— I do 

not see any answer to “Gig’s ” inquiry what is 
to be donew'ith Carn&.ionsiu’the open border. He, 
like too many of your correspondents, does not 
state whether he lives east, west, north, or 
south ef London, on the top of a hill, or 
the bottom of a valley. My expet I nice 100 
miles north-east of London in a well-drained 
heavy soil is that the Guernsey Carnations stood 
the frost of last winter perfectly, but were much 
injured by the incessant rains of June, July, 
and August. They are planted in a border 
sheltered by trees and shrubs from the north, 
north-east, and west winds. No covering has ever 
bc«i used since they were planted some four or 
live years. I think a list of such flowers as 
have stood this extraordinary season well may 
be useful to those in similar positions. Bedding 
plants, Lobelias, shrubby Calceolarias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and scarlet Geraniums were covered 
with fine flowers until a short timo ago. Of the 
Geraniums we grew few except our own seed¬ 
lings, or, as these may be termed, natives; 
being self-sown it is perhaps hardly fair to com¬ 
pare them with imported ones. Annuals are 
utter failures, except the self-sown Mignonette, 
Candytufts, and Convolvulus minor; Sweet 
Williams finer than we ever had before; Liliums 
candidum, tigrinum, and croceum first rate ; 
Belladonna and Guernsey stood the frost, but 
were killed by the wet summer. Agapanthus 
and Musk Hyacinth died of cold. Tritoma 
Uvaria middling ; Funkias excellent. Of Roses 
I have some 100 sorts ; the Gloire de Bordeaux 
(pink). Souvenir de Malmaison, and Madam* 
d’Arblay are climbers I can thoroughly recom¬ 


mend ; the last would speedily cover a wall, and 
is perfectly hardy. If the Malmaison were pro¬ 
tected it would bloom the whole winter.— 
A. B. G. 

Double French Anemones.— The di¬ 
versified floral hues which the ordinary A. coro- 
naria assumes, combined with its elegantly cut 
foliage, place it amongst the most popular of 
border flowers ; and the length of time during 
which the blossoms continue to be produced 
considerably enhances its value. Those repre¬ 
sented in the annexed illustration arc known as 
French kinds—sorts that are largely grown at 
Caen and in other places in France, and which 
are considered to bo superior to the Dutch varie¬ 
ties. There are now a host of kinds of Anemone 
representing almost every shade of colour, from 

{ mre white to intense purple and the most bril- 
iant scarlet. They have, too, a striking varia¬ 
tion in the duplicity of their blossoms, from the 
single forms pure and simple, to the compact 
dense rosettes of the best double forms, and the 
Chrysanthemum-flowered kinds. The Poppy 
Anemones, as those here represented are gene¬ 
rally called, may be grown in any ordinary gar¬ 


10 ft. in height and at least 3 yds. in width, 
and the quantities of spray which they yield for 
mixing with cut flowers is surprising. The only 
care which they require is protection from frost 
in winter, and to effect this they are usually un¬ 
nailed early in November; the branches are 
then tied into bundles and enveloped thickly in 
hay-bands ; upon these is also put an outer 
covering of straw', which keeps all dry, their 
base being covered with coal ashes. When all 
danger from frost is over in spring the covering 
is removed, the branches are spread out, and as 
soon as grow'th commences all dead w'ood is re¬ 
moved, the main branches being rc-fastened to 
the wall ; they require no summer training, 
their young growth being continually cut off for 
purposes of decoration.—H. 

The Solomon’s Seal.— Polygonatum 
multiflorum (our old friend Solomon’s Seal) is 
never seen to such advantage as in a shrubbery, 
leaning forward in front of low bushes. The 
double form is not so good as the single one. 
The rose-coloured variety I have not tried ; per¬ 
haps some of your readers who have done so will 
tell me whether it is really “ rose ” or not.—O. 





Double French Anemone?. 
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den soil, though they suceed best when planted 
in a light loam enriched with w'ell-decomposed 
manure. The border on which they are grown 
should be thorouglv drained, and the soil be¬ 
fore planting should be (lug at least 1 ft. in 
depth. The tubers should be planted either 
in October or from February to the end of 
March ; the former date is the best, as the 
flowers are produced earlier and the plants are 
more robust. The advantage of spring planting 
is that a succession of bloom is obtained until 
June. When the foliage is dead, and the 
tubers thoroughly ripe, they should be taken up, 
carefully dried, but not in the sun, and stored 
in a cool airy place till the time of replanting 
arrives. During severe w r eathcr in winter, it 
w’ill be necessary to protect the borders in 
which they are planted with bracken, straw', 
branches, or similar material. Propagation is 
effected either by dividing the tubers at the 
time of planting, or by raising plants from 
seeds, which in some seasons arc produced 
plentifully. 

Lemon-scented Verbena in the 
Open Air.— When confined in a pot this has 
generally a sickly aspect, but when planted out 
it l)ccomes a large bush or forms a handsome 
pillar plant. In my kitchen garden, against a 
south wall, I have two plants of it that are 


Mesembryanthemum conspicuum 
as a Bedding Plant.— This plant is well 
adapted for bedding purposes, more especially 
in dry or light soils. It is what is usually 
termed a greenhouse succulent, but here we find 
it very nearly hardy, and, doubtless, in sheltered 
positions, it w’ould pass the winter unscathed 
out-of-doors. We have this season used it as a 
“setting” for various hardy Sedums, and its 
lovely mauve-pink blossoms, which arc borne in 
grr.at profusion, show' to the best advantage on 
such a ground as Sedum glaucum and S. corsi- 
cum.—\V., Hampshire. 

Borage. —I am glad to sec Mr. Cornhill’s 
remarks about this useful plant, which I can 
fully endorse. Its value also medicinally should 
1)0 a further incentive to its culture. It has 
proved a certain cure for dropsy, in some cases 
where the patient has been given over by the 
doctor. Brewed as one would make tea and 
taken cold, half a teacupful at a time, when 
thirsty. It is so simple yet so effectual that T 
feel it should be more widely known. -^Mari¬ 
anne. 

Useful Calceolarias.— One of the best 
we have grown this season is the small, but 
bright yellow'-flowered kind named Indispen¬ 
sable. It came early into bloom, and stood the 
heavy rains better than any other kind. It 
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flowered abundantly in succession. Four corner 
beds of this sort, edged with Ajuga reptans—a 
dwarf white-leaved Pelargonium being next the 
Grass—had a very pleasing effect. Calceolaria 
aurantiflora was late in coming into flower, but 
in autumn it made up for lost time by the free¬ 
dom with which it bloomed.—M. T. 

Autumn-flowering Plants.— Amongst 
late-flowering herbaceous plants which have 
been exceedingly showy are several varieties of 
Asters, Chrysocoma Linosyris, Centrocarpha 
fulgida, the beautiful white Anemone Honorine 
Jobart, Solidagos, both tall and dwarf, and 
Saponaria caucasioa. Amongst annuals, Veni- 
dium calendulaceum is in hne condition just 
now.—H. J. C., Grhmton. 

Arabia lucida for Oarpet Beds.— This 
little plant is perhaps the greenest plant with 
which I am acquainted, not even excepting the 
Holly. It lias a marvellous effect when associa¬ 
ted with such plants as the Echeverias, and, if 
judiciously used, would give character, and per¬ 
haps, add a new feature to this style of bed¬ 
ding. Its habit is good, and it makes a beauti¬ 
ful edging—plant for plant—with Echeveria se- 
cunda glauca.—T. W. 

Variegated Chinese Honeysuckle.— 

I find this useful for clothing the base of com¬ 
mon Honeysuckles where the latter have be¬ 
come naked. It will reach a height of 12 ft., if 
properly planted, in about as many months.— 

SPRING TULIPS. 

For spring bedding, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns, a good stock of early Tulips 
is almost indispensable. In addition to white, 
pink, purple, and yellow, they furnish bright 



Usual stuU* el plants at lining time. 

crimson and scarlet, at a season when these 
( o’ours are not to be obtained in any great va¬ 
riety of hardy flowers. They may be arranged 
in a variety of ways, in masses of sorts, in 
clumps of colours, or in mixed beds. 

The wild stocks of the spring Tulips a c 
Tulipa suaveolens, or the Van Thol Tulip, bloom¬ 
ing m April, and Tulipa sylvestris, blooming 
in April and May. The Van Thol varieties are 
the earliest, and the Parrot Tulips, springing 
from T. sylvestris, are amongst the latest. 
Other and improved varieties come between the 
two, so that a mixed bed can easily be arranged 
to last five or six weeks in bloom. 

Of five kinds I have grown together for seven.1 
years, a white Van Thol, w'ith a rose-coloured 
flush, closely followed the Crocus ; a fortnight 
later came the double Van Thol, red with yellow' 
edge ; then came Yellow Pottebakker and Cra- 
moisie ; and last, La Oandeur, double white. 

In order to grow Tulips to perfection, alight, 
rich, well-drained soil is required, but as their 
roots rarely extend more than 9 in. or 10 in. 
from the bulb, a position is easily made for 
them. They should be planted with from 3 in. 
to 4 ip. of soil above the crow'n of the bulb ; 
if planted nearer the surface and a severe win¬ 
ter follows, they have an odd w'ay of burrowing 
to the required depth, and producing a fresh 
bulb there, to the injury of tne flow r er. When 
the flowering is over, the flower-stem should be 
cut off, the leaves should be kept green and 
healthy until they wither naturally, when the 


bulbs should be lifted and laid in a dry airy 
place out of sunshine for a fortnight or so, when 
the roots and leaves may be cleared away, off¬ 
sets separated, and the bulbs stored in a dark 
dry place until October. An important matter 



Effect of a cold winter on sitting Tulips planted too near 
the Burface. The drawing represents the condition 
of the plants when lifted. 

in the management of spring Tulips is a reserve 
bed. This should be well drained and have a 
sunny exposure, and should consist of 2 ft. of 
light soil mixed with leaf-mould or old manure, 
rotted to powder. 

When grown in ordinary beds Tulips produce 
offsets of all sizes. These should be planted 
thickly in the reserve bed in lots according to 
size, immediately they are separated from the 
parent bulb. The largest will be fit for use 
the second year after separation ; the others 
three or four years after according to size. 
Weakly bulbs w'ill recover strength by a year’s 
growth in the reserve bed, the flowers being 
cut off as soon as they appear, and double 
Tulips lose size and doubleness unless either 
grown in that way every alternate year, or 
planted by themselves and furnished with a 
more nourishing soil than the single ones. 

Another use of a reserve bed is to get up a 
stock of any new variety. Tulips may sport, 
become double, or break in colour. One of my 
pink and white Van Tliols, for instance, has 
lately shown an inclination to a decided rosy 
feather, a feature which is reproduced in its 
offsets, another scarlet bulb suddenly produced 
a largo double flower, a feature which its off¬ 
sets have also reproduced. Many more valuable 
variations may result from accidents of cultiva¬ 
tion. If Tulips have not quite finished their 
growth they may be lifted by cutting a square 
of about 9 in., and the full depth of the spade 
with the bulb in the middle, and lifting the 
whole plant and roots, which may be placed 
bodily in a shady place, and watered occasion¬ 
ally until thoroughly tipened. 

__ J. D. 

To Make a Pretty Flower Bed.— 

Select or make a small isolated bed in some spot 
fully exposed to the sun, and containing fine sandj 
peat, or fine sandy soil of any other kind ; let it 
be well drained. Place a few rustic stones round 
the margin and through tho bed, half or more 
buried in the soil, so that the whole will he ele¬ 
vated a little above the Grass level. Over the 
bed, besides the stones, &c., plant a few, a select 
few, of the best dwarf and compact Alpine 
flowers, and, perhaps, a few of the choicest and 
smallest spring bulbs—just to vary the bed a 
little at all points, and give it charms in spring. 
Then, for chief beauty, put in a number of 
healthy young plants of Calandrinia umbcllata. 
Make the groundwork of the bed of these, and 
place a few good specimens on the little elevations 
and tiny rocks in the little bed. Plant in spring, 
give a good soaking of water in dry weather, 
and wait the result. The Calandrinia is a con¬ 
tinuously-blooming plant; and, when it begins 
to flower, if well grown, you may expect a dis¬ 
play of the magenta-coloured flowers for many 
weeks.—W. 

Bedding Calceolarias.—I find the best 
three yellow bedding Calceolarias to be auran- 
tia, Golden Gem, and canadensis. By far the 
best autumn-blooming variety is araplexicaulis* 
E. 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT TREES AS ORNAMENTS IN SMALL 
GARDENS. 

Considering the beauty and profi; a >n of the 
blossoms of such fruit trees as Apples, Pears, 
Plums, and Cherries, it seems strange that they 
are so seldom planted for their beauty chiefly. 
Take the Apple alone—what ornamental tree 
can match the infinite variety of colour and size 
of its blossoms ? They exhibit such a profusion 
of vivid pinks as can hardly be found elsewhere 
in Nature. And what lovely rosettes the clus¬ 
tered masses make ! One of the prettiest table 
decorations may be made with Apple blossom 
and foliage only. And there is the white bloom 
of Pears, Plums, and Cherries—one of the most 
lovely sights in Nature’s full storehouse of 
beauty. The habits of the trees, the form, size, 
and colour of their leaves, and the beauty of 
their fruit almost equal the beauty of their 
blossoms ; yet, notwithstanding the highly or¬ 
namental character of fruit trees, we are con¬ 
stantly meeting with Planes, Sycamores, Labur¬ 
nums, Thorns, Birches, Oaks, Hazels, and many 
other trees and shrubs, such as Lilacs, Guelder 
Roses, common Laurels, Syringas, &c , m small 
gardens, and hardly ever sec a fruit tree. Only 
quite recently on entering a suburban garden in 
London the first trees met with were a number 
of Acacias, Sycamores, Limes, and Thorns, that 
formed a blind at the extremity of the gardc-n- 
to shut out what ? Only an Apple orchard in 
glorious blossom. It seemed to be the height of 
folly, and the advice was given to clear out the 
stunted bushes and trees at once, and till in 
with some pyramidal fruit trees, as a foreground 
to the orchard of taller trees. No object can be 
more effective than pyramidal fruit trees. Th: 
pyramid, like the circle, seems complete in it¬ 
self, satisfying the eye by its perfect symmetry 
and exhibiting a form that never tires. Lines 
again of cordons in small gardens light up the 
sides of walks with a glow of beauty, and by 
placing the blossoms helow T the eye, set them in 
quite a new' light. The exquisite rosettes of 
Apple blossoms running round a garden in single 
file on cordons are very pretty. But trees ot a 
more natural character are equally effective and 
even more suitable in the belts or borders that 
so generally form the boundaries of small gar¬ 
dens. The persistent attempts made to shut on: 
our neighbours’ gardens or grounds, and shut 
ourselves in, often narrow the area of beauty 
and curtail the pleasure of both. A few groups 
of plants here and there to shut out really un¬ 
sightly objects W'ould be much more effective 
than the everlasting lines or screens planted to 
secure privacy or freedom from observation, and 
which, as a rule, do neither, and convert hun¬ 
dreds of small gardens into dull, dark monoto¬ 
nous strips of ground, robbed of all cheerfulness 
and variety by the vain attempt to plant out the 
beauty of neighbouring gardens with comm in 
trees and shrubs. If blinds must be had, at 
least convert your screens into sources of beauty 
and utility by forming them of fruit trees and 
bushes, such as Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Almonds, Peaches, Filberts, Gooseberries, and 
Currants. Even the latter, laden with their 
bunches of bright red coral-like fruit, are far 
more ornamental than many so-called ornamental 
shrubs and trees. T. F. 
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SCOTCH RASPBERRIES. 

I am extremely sorry there should have been 
any difficulty in obtaining the sorts of Kasp- 
berries I described. It has all arisen from de¬ 
scribing them as Scotch Raspberries—a name by 
which no nurseryman would, I expect, recognise 
them. I have written to Messrs. Dicksons & Co. 
in explanation, and no doubt they will be able 
to supply the sorts 1 described. 

My statement that they "were distinct from 
those grown in the south was entirely upon the 
authority of the late Mr. Glenny. A correspon¬ 
dent had written to him asking advice as to 
the best kinds of Raspberries to plant m 
Durham or Northumberland, stating that hi* 
gardener had told him Raspberries would not 
grow farther north than Yorkshire. Mr. Glenny 
in reply described the wild Raspberries of the 
Scottish hills and woods, giving them the name 
of Cloud-berries, as given them in the High¬ 
lands, because they grew so high on the hills as 
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to be up in the cl*uds—this as proof of their 
extreme hardiness. He stated that cultivated 
varieties ef these were grown in all Scottish 
gardens, and would suit his correspondent’s 
purpose. He also gave the origin of the varie¬ 
ties grown in England, but the particulars of 
that I cannot remember. 

I recollect the other because it seemed to 
s#lve what had always been a puzzle to me, 
namely, why the Raspberries offered for sale 
in Covent Garden Arcade at high prices were 
inferior in size to hundreds I had picked off the 
wild bushes in the woods, and were such, in 
fact, as any country housewife in Scotland might 
Hse herself, but would be ashamed to make 
a present of to her friends; and also wl y 
Raspberries, which in their season arc offered as 
plentifully as Cabbages in Scotch towns, were 
generally conspicuous by their absence from the 
humbler class of greengrocers’ shops in London. 

Whether the varieties grown in Scotland are 
distinct from those grown in the south I cannot 
of my own knowledge say, but my description 
of the plants, training, &c., was accurate in 
every particular. Even although they may be 
the same originally, plants, like animals, become 
acclimatised, and stocks grown for generations 
\m a cold climate would be likely to be injured 
by heat if suddenly brought to a warmer one, 
even though that might have been their original 
habitat. The name of Cloud-berries must be a 
local name in the Highlands. I never heard it 
in Forfarshire. J. D. 


wood, they become densely furnished with fruit- 
buds. During the present season I have had 
the opportunity of seeing many hundreds of 
young bearing trees, where the fruit hung quite 
as thickly as in the case of ordinary bunches of 
Grapes, for the Crittenden or Cluster Damson, 
new so largely grown here, sets three or four 
fruits in a bunch, so that in gathering, the crop 
may be taken off in handfuls. As the present 
is a good time for pruning, I would recommend 
any one having Damson or Bullace trees that 
have been neglected in that respect to at once 
shorten them in considerably, as dwarf compact 
trees arc preferable in every way to those left to 
grow wild. They will quickly become furnished J 


core of the fruit-spurs, while every tree of the 
sorts named bore fruit. Among Apples none do 
so well in the north as Hawthornden, which is 
a sure and certain cropper and an Apple of good 
quality. — Tyned a LE. 

Old Plum Trees. —Many an old Plum tree 
that now seems hide-bound and stunted, making 
but little wood, small foliage, and producing 
scarcely any fruit, and that small and ill-formed, 
would, if the head were sawn off,* shoot again 
with such vigour as to astonish most people who 
had never seen the plan tried. I have seen trees 
that w’ere come to a complete standstill, as if 
they had reached their full limit of life, restored 
to full vigour, and given another long period of 
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The Prune Damson.— This little Plum 
always bears heavy crops here, and is the best of 
all for kitchen use and for preserving. Damson 
cheese made of this variety is excellent. I 
know not what we should do without a good sup¬ 
ply of these little Plums.—R., Stamford. 

Melons in Pots. —Melons are generally 
planted out in houses or in hotbeds, both of 
which entail a considerable amount of time and 
labour. This season, desiring to have Melons 
with as little labour as possible, we determined 
to grow them in pots. About the middle of June 
our pot Vines being all cleared out, we plunged 
our Melons (previously prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, and in 11 in. pots) in a bed of leaves, and 
trained them in the ordinary way up a trellis. 
We allowed them to grow to their full length 
before stopping them, and after the laterals 
showed fruit, they were stopped at the first leaf 
beyond the fruit. In this way we were able to 
cut three or four Melons from a plant, averaging 
3 lbs. and 4 lbs. each, and one of them weighed 
f> lbs. 2 oz. The Melons are now all cut, and 
( 'ucumbers, also in pots, occupy their places. 
Cucumbers grown in pots are better able to with¬ 
stand the discasj than planted out; at least 
that is so with us ; indeed, we never have been 
troubled with it. One lot of plants in 11-in. 
j>ots are ten months old, and fruiting still. We 
find Dell’s Green Fleshed Melon to do well in 
pots ; on some of our plants we had four beau¬ 
tiful fruits. It is a free setter, strong in con¬ 
stitution, and good in flavour.—J. VV. B. 

Cleansing Fruit Trees.— Autumn is the 
ljest time to cleanse fruit trees, and indeed all 
plants, from scale and other insects. Now fruit 
trees can be handled with less liability of break¬ 
ing buds and spurs than in the spring after the 
buds have begun to swell, and the work will be 
as effective now as then. Use strong soapsuds. 
Apply it with a stiff brush ; and do not confine 
the washing to the trunk, but go over all the 
small branches and everywhere on the tree where 
scale is found.—\V. 


Pruning Damsons.— During the last fow 
years the Damson crop has become much more 
important than formerly, and many thousands 
of trees are planted annually in this neighbour¬ 
hood, principally as an outer or sheltering row 
to orchards of more tender fruits, and in many 
cases they even occupy the hedgerows. During 
the late exceptionally wet summer thev have 
made exceedingly vigorous growth, the leading 
shoots being mostly 3 ft. and 4 ft. long ; these 
will be cut down quite low at the winter-pruning, 
and all the small spray-like growths left intact, 
as the Damson is proved to require pretty hard 
pruning to get good crops of fine fruit; if allowed 
to run up unchecked with long loose growths, 
even the best kinds produce comparatively thin 
crops as a rule ; but when stopped so as to throw 
the energy of the tree into the weaker bearing 
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with spray-like bearing wood, when a crop of 
this useful fruit will be almost a certainty.— 
J. G., Maidstone. 

Currant La Versaillaise.— This being 
the season when mest people are planting fruit 
trees, it may not be out of place to add a note 
in favour of this Currant. All who want a showy 
Red Currant for dessert would do well to add 
this to their list. It is very large and of good 
colour and but little later than other early sorts. 
From some young trees of it this summer we 


fruitfulness, simply by cutting off the branche 3 
iretty close to the main stem. Of course, the 
atter was healthy, or this result could not have 
been as I have just stated. I noticed in an 
orchard last summer several Damson trees that 
had been headed down the year previous, and 
that had made a vigorous start ; in some in¬ 
stances the main shoots were a yard long, and 
these again were clothed with laterals the whole 
length, and the whole of the young growth was 
loaded heavily with clusters of fruit, whilst old 
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had some of the largest fruit which I ever saw. 
—J. C. F. 

Hardy Pears. —In this northern district 
the fruiting spurs of many of the finer kinds of 
Pears were last winter so much injured by severe 
frost as to bo quite black at the core, and con¬ 
sequently fruitless. Among those that withstood 
with impunity the vicissitudes of the long period 
of frost and thaw which we experienced, none 
showed to more advantage than the old market 
garden favourite—Hessle. Of course, where fine 
fruit for table use is a desideratum, the sort just 
named would not prove of any great value ; but 
where Pears are grown for proht, commend me 
to this variety. An extensive grower for market 
in this district informs me that out of 150 sorts 
of Pears planted for experiment, the Hessle and 
Marie Louise d’Uccle are the only sorts that 
withstood the severity of the winter with him ; 
all the rest suffered from the black spot at the 


trees that had not been pruned were without 
fruit or had only a few thinly scattered about on 
them. Wall trees may be treated in the same 
manner with equally beneficial results. Indeed, 
all kinds of stone fruits, such as Peaches, Apri¬ 
cots, and Cherries, may, in certain cases and 
under some conditions, be headed down with 
advantage. Many a tree that is condemned to 
be destroyed might have its lease of life usefully 
renewed by heading back. 

Rockeries. —A rodtery, when well arranged, 
forms one of the most interesting features in a 
garden. Even in small town gardens there is no 
reason why a little rockery could not be formed 
and made an object of beauty. Figure 2 shows 
how beautiful and interesting a rock garden may 
1x5 made ; ; n 1 fig. 1 shows how ridiculously ugly 
are some of the attempts at forming a rockery. 
It represents a rockery in a garden within 10 
i miles of London. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


973.—Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse.— In 
commenting upon the usefulness or otherwise of 
this material, it is of little moment M'hat may 
have been said here or there, as compared 
with the experience of those who have em¬ 
ployed it largely in many ways. Genuine fibre 
refuse is fine, and contains little that is fibrous ; 
it is more like fine, light soil, and in this con¬ 
dition is most valuable to mix with stiff, bind¬ 
ing loams, either in the open ground or for 
pot plants ; for the latter purpose it should be 
run through a sieve, and be well mixed with 
the soil in the proportion of about one-fourth. 
It is specially of value because it decomposes 
more slowly than does leaf-soil or manure, 
which thus, in pots where the plants remain 
for some time, leaves the soil too open and 
porous. As evidence of its usefulness for pot 
plants, it is enough to say that when used 
for Mimulus it is found that the Mimuli seeds 
falling upon its surface germinate most readily, 
and the young plants root into it very 
freely. It cannot, of course, be regarded as a 
complete substitute for peat, except in the 
manner described, because peat possesses cer¬ 
tain properties and nutritive matters that other 
soils do not, and for certain plants are indis¬ 
pensable. For all such plants that loam is 
largely used for, such as Fuchsias, Pelargo¬ 
niums, Cinerarias, Primulas, Balsams, and 
similar plants, Cocoa-fibre refuse is a most useful 
adjunct. Specially also is it valuable to top- 
dress plants with in the open ground, especi¬ 
ally where the soil is stiff, and bakes during the 
summer.—A. D. 


921.—Mildew on Geraniums in a 
Frame. —I have a frame similar to that re¬ 
ferred to by “R. L.,”and the means I adopt 
to keep out the frost is by having a clear 
space in the centre of the frame, and placing 
on the floor a small paraffin lamp with chim- 
m »y. Immediately over the chimney I have a 
funnel inserted in a 1-in. pipe, which is taken 
through the side of the frame ; by this means 
the smoke, which is injurious to the cuttings, is 
carried out of the frame. The winter before 
last I first tried this plan to keep out the frost, 
and found it answered very well, but some of 
the cuttings damped oft'; to remedy this, I have 
since made a concrete floor to the frame, and 
find this keeps it dry, and prevents the damp¬ 
ing off to any serious extent. During the recent 
frosts I have by this arrangement been able to 
keep the temperature up to about 45°. Care 
must be taken not to have the lamp turned up 
too high, otherwise the plants will be scorched. 
They will require to be watered more frequently, 
especially those near the lamp, as it absorbs so 
much of the moisture from them. This year I 
have about 200, consisting of Geraniums, Cal¬ 
ceolarias, &c., which at present are looking very 
well.—A. L. W. 6 3 


962.—How to Us© Guano.— Much of 
the strength of the guano would be lost by ap¬ 
plying it now. The ammonia and most of the 
phosphates are in such a readily available form 
tkat it is a most fit manure to apply with a crop ; 
but, for the same reason, it would be wasteful to 
apply it now, as most, if not all, of these valu¬ 
able substances w ould be washed away by spring. 
With ordinary manure this is not the case, for 
the ammonia and phosphoric acid are in a much 
less available form, and exposure to atmospheric 
influence would increase tneir solubility. —Ra- 
mund. 


959. —■Magnum Bonum Potatoes.— 
To cut sets of these up small and planting 
singly, even in 4-ft. rows, and expecting a large 
crop shows how easy it is to anticipate, how diffi¬ 
cult to realise. If single whole sets of about 
ten to the pound or half sets of the same weight 
be planted, so long as there is a good strong eye 
or two left, then a good crop may be looked for. 
It is evident if only one eye be left to a set to 
break that only one good stem will be produced, 
and though this will have few' tubers, they will 
be larger than would be the case if there were 
several stems and many more tubers. Still the 
strengh of the Btem depends much upon the size 
of the set on which it has to exist until roots are 
formed. Magnum Bonum is a strong grower, 
and should carry at least four stems to a plant, 
but to get these the set should be of fair size, 
and have three or four eyes. 4-ft. rows are 
very well, but the plants should have at least a 
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space of 16 in. between them in the rows ; 
crowding is false economy. In cutting sets the 
division should, as far as possible, be from the 
nose to the heel of the tuner, as the strongest 
shoots invariably come from the nose of the set. 
Any observant person who may look at a tuber 
when divided down the middle will see that 
the sap channels all run vertically through the 
tuber, and that these lead to the prominent 
eyes ; therefore to keep these sap channels intact 
should be the object of the planter.—A. D. 

969 — Planting* Asparagus.—I should 
not advise making Asparagus beds in the old- 
fashioned way, but to have the ground he wishes 
to plant manured and trenched now to the depth 
of 2 ft. or more if the soil is of good quality, 
but not to bring the bad soil to the top. About 
next March or April give a dressing of salt and 
fork it in, and as soon as the Asparagus moves 
above ground, procure good two-year-old plants 
and plant them in rows of 3 ft. apart each way, 
giving each plant a Bquare yard. Open holes 
wide enough to spread the roots out properly, 
and fill the holes up with prepared compost, in 
w'hich the decayed refuse of the garden forms a 
chief part, covering the roots about ^ in. deep. 
VVhere the land is good the compost may be 
dispensed with ; but if a quick return is desired 
I should always recommend it if procurable. 
No Grass must be cut next year, but if well 
done a few may be cut the year following. A 
light summer crop of Lettuces, Spinach, or Ra¬ 
dishes may be taken from between the Aspara¬ 
gus plants the first year ; afterwards the tops 
w ill meet and require all the space. Annual 
top-dressings and cleanly culture will be all that 
is required.—E. II. 

996.—Sowing Cucumbers in Spring. 

—I would not recommend “A. J. C.” to com¬ 
mence Cucumber grow ing too early in the year, 
as with the small amour,t of heat at his com¬ 
mand he will not be able to maintain a suffi¬ 
ciently high temperature. “ A. J. C.” also has 
only two rows of pipes for bottom heat; lie 
would also require two more for top heat if he 
wished to succeed. He had far better wait till 
the end of March or early in April, then sow 
the seeds in pots and plunge the pots in a little 
bottom-heat; they will soon appear, and when 
the plants are large enough to handle, they 
should be planted singly into 3-in. pots burying 
them up to their seed-leaves. They should 
again be plunged into bottom-heat for a few 
days, and then placed on a shelf near the glass. 
As soon as the roots reach the sides of the pot, 
they are potted into a pot a size larger, and so 
on till the bed is ready for them. They can be 
grown in large boxes, if the boxes have good 
drainage. Fill up the boxes to within 1 it. of 
the top. The space thus left gives plenty of 
room for top-dressings. The plants when planted 
out are trained to a stick until they reach the 
trellis ; they are then stopped, and the lateral 
shoots are trained over the trellis. The shoots 
are nipped off at the point when they show fruit, 
which induces other laterals to form. When the 
plant is in full bearing, liquid manure should be 
given. The house should be shut up early, 
taking care to box up all the sun-heat possible, 
and syringing to keep up a moisture. As to 
sorts, Telegraph I have found the best for every¬ 
day use. Monro’s Duke of Edinburgh has a 
very fine flavour.—B. 

954.—Planting an Asparagus Bed.— 

The situation and soil here described is not well 
adapted for Asparagus, but if “S.” could bum 
some of the clay, and mix the burnt earth with 
manure, road scrapings, and the annual accumu¬ 
lation from the periodical clearing of the flower 
and kitchen gardens, and from other sources, so 
as to secure a heap of light rich compost, 
success might be obtained. It might be arranged 
to have the compost ready by next March ; in 
the meantime have the ground trenched, 
breaking up the clay in the bottom, but bring 
none, or but little, to the surface. In March 
open holes, 3 ft. apart from centre to centre 
each way, and wheel in a barrowful of the com¬ 
post to each hole. When the Asparagus begins 
to grow in April plant a strong two-year-old 
plant in the centre of each prepared hole, but 
there will be no crop next year.—H. 

978. — Basket Plants in Winter.— 
Tropseolum Fireball and Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums 
will cover a basket with beautiful foliage and 
hang gracefully down, and in the centre of such 
a mass a Chinese Primula will look well. In 


filling baskets I always like to have at least 
tw’O kinds of plants in each — one must be of a 
drooping character, but the other maybe of erect 
growth. Of the former class Sedum carnemn 
variegatum, Saxifraga sarin entosa, Lin aria Cym- 
balnria, Onaphalium lanatum, Tradescantia 
zebrinn, and Lycopodum denticulatum will be 
suitable, whilst almost any plant that flowers in 
winter will do for the centre. Ferns make 
beautiful basket plants. Some of them, such as 
Platycernm alcicorne, have spreading bract-like 
growths that cover up all the surface ; others 
have creeping roots, like Polypodiums that creep 
under the bottom., Others, a^ain, like the 
Asplenium flaccidum, have long drooping 
fronds, that fall far over the sides of the basket. 
The Wood ward ia radicans is an excellent plant 
of this character for a large basket.—E. H. 

962.— How to Use Guano. — Guano as liquid 
manure is excellent, and there is no better way of 
applying it, but it.should only be given when the plant* 
are in active growth. Guano, or any other concentrated 
manure of a similar nature, should not he given in 
winter, as the rains would carry it away beyond the reach 
of the roots. Apply it only in spring and early summer. 
It may he sprinkled among the plants in showery weather, 
or over the surface of the lieds. and hoe it in. Diluted 
paraffin wiil probably banish the worms.—E. 

95d.- Over-salting- Ground.—Dig the land over 
again, going a little deeper with the spade,so as to bring 
up fresh soil to the surface; then plant again. If the 
Grass is dead it will not recover, but probably although 
it looks dead it may not he so really. In the latter case 
it will revive in the spring. At all events, a few Grass 
seeds and a little top-dressing will jiut matters right in 
the spring.—E. 

974 Salting- Asparagus Beds -The salt has 
not yet all been washed down to the roots. Remove the 
surface soil without injuring the crowns of the plant? ; 
probably not much harm has yet been done by the salt. 
Scatter the soil so removed over the kitchen garden plots, 
('over the Asparagus l<eds with manure, and place a few 
inches of nice mellow soil from another part of the 
I garden over it. —E. IL 

l 975.— Neglected Wall Fruit Trees —This is a 
difficult question to answer without seeing the trees. I 
might say prune judiciously, that is, remove useless wm.d 
only, if they have for several years made too much wood. 
If their barrenness arises from over luxuriance, root-prune 
cautiously. If, on the contrary', the trees seem weakly 
and exhausted, remove (3 in. of the surface 6oil, place on 
4 in. or 5 in. in thickness of good manure, and try' bv 
extra feeding to re-invigorate them.— E.H. 

967.— Moral]o Cherries not RIpeningr — The 
falling of -Morello and other Cherries is not an uncommon 
occurrence. lhe roots of the trees are proliably too 
deep, and havci>erhaps penetrated an ungenial subsoil 
The remedy would be to try and lift the feeding extrem¬ 
ities, working in some light loamy soil. When the roots 
descend too deep they arc not so active, and when more 
stress is laid upon them at the stoning period failure 
occurs. A mulching of manure after the fruit is set 
would bel>eneflcial.—E. II. 

9S0 —' Wireworms in Gardens. Dress all bare 
plots now with gas liino at the rate of 20 bushels to the 
acre, and dig it in. In spring or just before the land is 
cropped give a sprinkling of powdered rape cake. Nitrate 
of soda alsoiB an excellent stimulant to apply : but for 
the preservation of beds of choice plants plunge Carrot* 
in the ground and examine them daily, killing the wonu*. 
This is a safe and sure remedy. A skewer may be placed 
in the top of each Carrot to lift it up by, but the top of 
the roots need not be buried, as the worms feed near the 
surface.—E. H. 

965 — Plants for an Unheated Conservatory 
—Camellias would do very well planted out in the bonier 
of the unheated conservatory', as would also some of the 
Indian Rhododendrons, but I should prefer Camellias. 
A climtfiug Rose, such as Mar^clml Kiel, would be suit¬ 
able for the roof. Lapagcria rosea might be planted in 
addition, as the two would do well together. The latter 
requires a turfy well-drained border. Japanese Maize 
might be sown in a slightly heated frame in spring, and 
be moved to the conservatory' when potted off and esta¬ 
blished.-E. H. 

997 — Tomatoes in Greenhouse. -Throw away 
the Tomato plants. Next year allow thiee or four 
branches to grow on each plant, suppress all the others 
and all shoots as quickly as they appear; pinch off the 
tops above the flowers. If the plant is growlug bv-. 
strongly ringing the Btem a few inches al>ove ground 
will stop the growth and help to set the fruit. -Ombejl 

1009.—Double Grafting-.— Trees are double grafted 
because some kinds of fruit trees will not grow well on 
the ordinary stocks. Tlius the Marie Louise Rear is 
sometimes grafted on a BeurnS d’Amanlis, which is 
grafted on the Quince stock, because the Marie Loui.-e 
does not do well on the Quince.— Umber. 

997.—Tomatoes.— These are annuals, therefore clear 
your greenhouse at once of such useless plants. The sea¬ 
son has been very unfruitful. Even on a south border 
Bix plants had not one fruit upon them.—E. T. ■ 

1030 — Propagating Lavender.— In the sprii g 
take slips of the old trees and plant in rows, according 
to the season whether cold or mild for the time. Thin 
sparingly in spring, ns it is a tree so easily broken down 
from its brittle wood. —E. F. 

970. — Manuring Poor Ground. - F<>r light land 
I should say that manure in a liquid state would be 
better than stable manure and straw, but for be^-y land 
the latter is preferable, and in'either case the more it is 
mixed the better. But if no straw is applied to the land 
mineral manure should be used occasionally, such as 
supei phosphate or lime. - Ramuni*. 
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— The amateur who objects to the labour Involved I 
in the manuring of ground with stable manure will 
never make a garilenei. To manure soil well is one of 
the first elements of gardening, and if this be shirked, no 
good results must be looked for. Manure water is after 
all but a weak expedient as compared with the benefits 
that result from n good and well mixed dressing of stable 
manure. Raw stable droppings free from straw, and 
mixed in a large tub in the proportion of one barrowful 
to twenty gallons of water makes strong liquid manure, 
especially for plants in pots, where the root space is limi¬ 
ted. In the soil of the garden much of this is lost to the 
plants. Dig deeply, manure freely, and keep the surface 
of the Boil well stirred. These are the prime elements of 
success.—A. D. 

966 .— A Wild Garden.—** Ignoramus " does not say 
how large the wild garden is, or whether he wishes to keep 
it as a wild garden, but I should say he could not do 
better than plant Wood Anemones, Primroses, Ferns. <fcc., 
and a few plant i of Prickly Comfrey would do much to 
ornament the wilderness. As to Grass seeds for sowing 
under trees, I have heard very good accounts of Carters' 
special mixture for this purpose. — Ramund. 

- Between the trees can be planted in hollow p’aces 

Primroses, Bluebells, Daffodils, mixed Daisies, Honey¬ 
suckles, or seeds of any other hardy perennials in the 
spring, which will look beautiful during summer.—C. J. 
Wraith, Wakefield. 

959. —Magnum Bonum Potatoes. —I should sug¬ 
gest that “ Treinadoc” give his Magnum Bonum sets 
more room in the row's, and put the rows nearer together, 
say 39 in. Two, or if the tubers are large, three sets are 
enough to make from each Potato. With the sort of 
land described, I should say a good artificial Potato 
manure with little or no manure, would answer hotter 
than manure alone. I am pleased to note the remark 
with reference to the power uf this Potato to withstand 
disea m. —Ram l n i> . 

958.— Flowers in Window. —Frobably nothing 
would be better to give colour to a window for the winter 
than a large plant in bloom of a red Chinese Primrose, 
as that is the most effective cool plant at this time of the 
year. The Cyclamen is also very showy, hut needs heat 
during the winter months. In the meantime a few rich 
coloured Hyacinths and Tulips may be potted up, and 
placed in some daik place until the crowns begin to push 
when they may be placed in the light, and brought on to 
bloom as fast as possible. To succeed them a good rich 
coloured Cineraria will do, and then a showy Pelargo¬ 
nium, to be followed again by the Begonia. The rich 
coloured winter flowers suitable for a window are few 
and the selection limited. -D. 

951.— Wintering Salvia patens -Plants of this 
beautiful Salvia Bhould be lifted from the open ground, 
and having the soil well shaken off from the roots, be 
planted up in fine dry soil in the greenhouse or in a cold 
frame, and be so far protected that frost shall not get to 
the roots, w’hicli are tuberous like those of the Dahlia, 
but less fleshy. In this way they keep better than when 
dried and put away in sand or on a shelf. Plants in pots 
should have the stems cut down to the soil, and then be 
placed under the stage in the greenhouse until March, 
when if brought into the light the plants will begin to 
exhibit growth, and these young shoots make the best 
cuttings. The roots may be replanted in the open air in 
spring.—A. D. 

963.— Keeping Dahlias. —Trade growers of these 
propagate enormous quantities from cuttings in the 
spring. The roots are placed on a soil bed in a moderate 
heat, and presently young growth is seen to come up 
thickly. This is taken off fur cuttings and, rooting in a 
wee* or two. is then potted up by thousands iuto 3-in. 
pots, and when hardened off are sold to their custo¬ 
mers. What are left and not required for planting out 
are kept in pots during the summer, standing thickly in 
some cool place < ut loors, and are well watered. Of 
i ourse these are tii; latest-struck lots, and are propa¬ 
gated chiefly to be k *pt to form pot roots. These are 
greatly sought ait. r in the spring, as they start early and 
make robust plants. As a rule, nowever, the finest 
blooms are obtained from early spring-struck plants. 
Dahlias are not struck from cuttings during the summer, 
but only in tiie spring as here indicated.—A D. 

961.— To Destroy Rats —Where nits make holes 
In flower beds tfhd cannot be killed with poison, the best 
plan is to get some steel rat gins, and put them down 
carefully at the entrances to the holes, covering them 
down ligthly with some very dry soil, which will not 
freeze if the night is cold. Fix the trap securely by 
means of a stout peg and a small chain or cord. Take 
up the gins in the morning and replace at night. With 
all ether traps rats need enticing, but into these they 
run as a matter of course. One or two thus caught will 
boon scare the rest away.—D. 

961.—Tp Destroy Rats —Try gins and running 
noose traps ; if these do not succeed, a good ferret will 
clear them out. Ramuno. 

971.— Mimuluses at Christmas.— It would be 
esteemed a miracle if Mimulus plants were found in 
bloom at Christmas, as they force badly, and naturally 
do not bloom until the spring. The best time is to sow 
in February in a very gentle heat, and the plants, if kept 
growing, are pricked out when large enough to handle 
into pans or boxes, and again transplanted into pots. 
They will bloom early in May, which is the proper bloom¬ 
ing season. Plants now up should be thinned out by 
pricking the strongest into other pans, and in these re¬ 
main until strong enough for pottfng. The Mimulas is 
fairly hardy and will do well in a greenhouse. We have 
seen plants of Clapham’s Grand strain that lived out-of- 
doors all through the last severe winter, and had no pro¬ 
tection.—D. 

960. —Wireworms in Gardens —To get rid of 
the wireworm one effectual remedy is to turn up the 
soil frequently and turn poultry over it. These will 
eradicate a lot, and the wild birds will assist. Where 
this plan is not possible, put in here and there thick 
slices of Turnip, Beet. Carrot, decaying Potato, and 
specially large pieces of Linseed cake, which, becoming 
soft in the moist soil, offers food for the worms which 
they particularly like. If these things be put in In 
clusters and marked with sticks it will be found, on ex¬ 


amining them often, that many of the wireworms may 
thus be trapped. Light dressings of salt and soot are 
also useful. - -D. 

955.— Surface-rooting Plants for Beds.— For 
the carpeting of bulb beds such ornamental plants as 
double Daisiesin colours —the colours of the flowers being 
arranged to contrast with the bulb flowers, Silene pen- 
dula, Myosotis dissitiflora, a lovely blue ; Auhrietias in 
several shades of purple ; Sedums of various kinds, all 
making beautiful carpets; Saxifrages of several kinds, 
Violas and Pansies, most of which bloom for a long 
period These and numerous other things offer a wide 
selection of carpet plants. Undoubtedly the best to 
cover evenly as well as the shallowest rooters are the Se¬ 
dums, but these flower but sparingly ; still it is not easy 
to have good bloom from both bulbs and permanent car¬ 
pet plants, as if the latter root deeply the bulbs must 
suffer.—D. 

1003.— Chickens' Manure.— This will not supply 
the place of stable manure for a kitchen garden.— 
X L. B. 

603 — Food for Cows —Hay and Clover varied in 
her diet; linseed cake every day 1 lb. (hot cotton cake); 
she must have vegetable food—Turnips, a few Mangold 
Wurtzels given whole in both caseB ; if cut up the cow 
will probably choke herself. Use the Turnips sparingly, 
as many given will spoil your butter. Fresh clean water 
twice daily is indispensable, with a dry clean bed every 
day of straw. —Forty Years’ Experience op my 
Father. 

1006.— 1 Tuberous Begonias —The pots containing 
the tubers may be plunged in dshes in any place pro¬ 
vided they are safe from frost. The tubers Bhould never 
be dust dry. I lav my pots on their sides under the 
staging of my greenhouse. In the spring I put them on 
the staging near the glass, and with a genial temperature 
they soon show signs of life, and then I turn them out of 
their pots. Shake the soil from the n. ots, and repot them 
into pots a trifle larger than the tubers, and add fresh 
soil, and they are then shifted on into larger pots as re- 
nired. I fill a 3-ln. pot with sandy soil, allowing good 
rainago. I take shoots about 3-in. in length, and then 
with a dibber make a few holes, and fill these holes with 
sand, and then insert the cuttings, and place the pots in 
slight bottom heat, and they then very quickly emit 
roots.—B. 

Names of Plants.— Economy.— One is an House- 
leek of some kind, the other Arabis; but how can we 

name plants from a single crushed-up leaf?- Argus.— 

Mother of Thousands (Saxifraga sarmento9a). Any good 
soil will do for it. Fumigate it with Tobacco and wash 

it afterwards to kill fly.- Blue Phlox.—W We cannot 

tell the name without seeing the flowers.- A. G.— Ve¬ 

ronica leaves. The leaves have probably been attacked 

by some leaf-burrowing larva; there is no fungus.- 

P. W.— Callicarpa purpurea. 


QUERIES. 


1041. — Drying Everlastings —Will any reader 
inform me how to dry everlasting flowers (Helichrysum), 
so that the stalks will remain stiff and upright in the 
damp ? I have some in vases, but iu damp and cold 
weather they hang down out of place. Can any prepara¬ 
tion be used to stiffen them permanently ?—W. 

1042 — Fruit Trees for Garden Walls —I have 
a garden, 180 ft. by 120 ft., surrounded by a brick wall. 
What fruit trees should I cover it with to use it to the 
bes. advantage ? —W. B. 

1043. — Treatment of Begonias. — Flowering, | 
drooping kinds in cool greenhouse, leaves dropping, and 
stalks apparently damping off. They came from greater 
heat probably than I can give them. I gave less 
water, but that makes them worse seemingly. If it is 
natural period of decay, how should they be treated for 
winter—gradually dried or not ? When will they shoot 
again? and how can they be increased ?— Beginner. 

1044. —Painting Vines— W. Paul says in his book for 
this month, “ Haring pruned back the laterals, wash the 
rods with a mixture of sulphur, Gishurst Compound, and 
clay, with a little fresh slaked lime.” What are the 
proper proportions of each compound ? Is it put on as 
a paste, or washed off with clean water ? How long to 
remain on Vines ? Is any other application better where 
there have been signs of mildew lately?— Beginner. 

1045. — Pruning Vines. -I should be glad for direc¬ 
tions as to when and how to piune Grape Vines?— Ama¬ 
teur. 

1046. —Bone Ash for Vines.— Will hone ash 
answer for manuring inside Vine beds, and if s-, in what 
quantity and form should it be applied ?— Amateur. 

1047. - Raising Seedling Briers —Do the hips 
germinate the first year, o - do they require the same treat¬ 
ment as the White Thorn? Sim. 

1018 -Paradise. Quince, and Mahaleb Stocks. 
—Will some one tell me how to raise the above for graft¬ 
ing ?—SIM. 

1019.—Plants in Vineriea—I have a large Vinery 
containing a large quantity of bedding plants, some of 
the Vines being about eight years old, others about 
twenty. I cannot answer for the planting as last autumn 
was my first season with the house in u uestion, and being 
an exceptional one I had to make good heat to keep my 
plants, which did verv well. The Vines gave some 
bunches of bloom but they pined away, and the foliage 
became spotted at the base of the leaves—brown Bpots of 
considerable size. I must mention that I opened a 
trench in front of their roots and put in a quantity of 
bones, leaf-mould, and loam, and cut a few of the roots 
back to keep them in the soil prepared for them. Can 
any reader tell me the cause of my failure, and if futni- 
; with Tobacco does any harm to Vines; also which 
best way to grow !>oth Grapes and flowers in the 
same house?—W. L. 

1050.— Killamey Ferns.—Will some one kindly 
give me a few hints on the successful growing of the 
Killarney Fern, and how it should be treated iu a room ? 
Bell Glass. 
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1051. — Fruit Trees for the North.— Being situated 
in a very exposed situation on the side of the hill, there 
being a valley running between us and another range of 
hills to the west, so that there is no shelter nor anything 
to break the force of wind, Ac., and we are at an eleva¬ 
tion of 680 ft. above the level of the sea in the county of 
Durham. Could any one give me the sorts of Apples, 
Pears, and Plums to plant as standards or pyramids, 
and which would be best for the situation ? - Shotlev. 

1052. — Flowers in Winter.— What plants will 
thrive best and make the greatest show throughout he 
winter in a small conservatory with a border raised about 
1 ft. from the ground, and two tiers of 4-in. pipes in front 
of this border ? The aspect is south, and on the north 
side are glass doors leading into a billiard room, which 
are sometimes opened during play at night.—L. B. G. 

1053 —Potatoes for Winter— Which is the best 
way to keep Potatoes during the winter ? and which are 
the best sorts to buy for that purpose?—It. D. 

1054. —Eucharis Candida.—I have two 6-in. pots 
full of bulbs of Eucharis camlida, twelve or more bulbs in 
each pot. They have had healthy foliage for two years, 
but no flower, Should they be moved now from a house 
with night temperature of 50° to 55° into one with night 
temperature of 43° to 40”, and be kept quite dry? Ought 
they to shed their leaves annually ? and how can 1 bring 
them into bloom ?—F. W. 

1055. — Propagating Currant Bushes. -I am 
just about raising some Red Currant bushes, but I am 
perplexed about pruning. I am in a garden where there 
are full grown bushes, but they bear little or no fruit. 
At pruning time the spurs are left about 4 in. or 6 in. 
long, but they produce no fruit buds. Ib It necessary in 
raising young bushes to cut back to about 2 in. ? If so, 
it must take a long time to get a fair size bush, and that 
is what perplexes me.— Desirous. 

1056. —Would any of your readers be kind enough to 
give me a few good plain rules and suggestions for form¬ 
ing an amateur and cottage gardener's society. Ought 
it to be legistered? if so, what expense would be in¬ 
curred?—L. C. C. G. 8. 

1057. — Improving' Soils — I have just taken up 
my residence in Bedfordshire. The surface .soil of the 
garden is black, very heavy, and cracks a great deal in 
summer. The subsoil is gault, of a pale yellow colour, 
and full of small chalk stones. I call it clay and chalk, 
but the old gardener says it is gault and nothing else, 
but what gault is he does not know. My special object 
in asking is that I want to grow Roses. I have had 100 
yards of it burnt, and have applied the ashes to my Hose 
beds.— Bedfordshire. 

1058. — Propagating Tree Stocks.— Will some 
one oblige with directions for propagating Mahaleb, 
Quince, and Paradise Stocks?— Tyro. 

1059. -Keeping Potatoes from Sprouting.— 
How can I keep Potatoes from sprouting until the proper 
time before planting ? I have some which I wish to 
plant next spring, but on looking them over I find they 
are already sprouting sturdily. Is not this too soon? 
The convenience at my disposal is somewhat limited, 
and I cannot bury them in a pit.—G. T. V. 

1060. —Destroying Moles.— We are infested with 
moles; how can we catch them? We have tried the old- 
fashion traps, and find them ineffectual. -Anon. 

1061. — What to Grow in a Frame —I have a 
large frame, which is now empty. I w r ant to know what 
to nil it with for next year’s growth ?— Amateur. 

1062. — Pruning Vines.—I have a very good Vine, 
but it never bears, also one in a greenhouse where there 
is no Are, except on very frosty nights. I want to know 
when to pi u.ic it and how' ? ’1 he leaves are not quite oil; 
the old Vine was cut back to 3 ft. from where it comes 
through from the outside, and the young canes liavo 
covered the roof completely ; they are about 1 in. in di¬ 
ameter. What are the stems painted with and when 
Ignoramus. 

1063. — Gorse for Live Stock.—I wish to grow 
some Gorse for live stock; how is it propagated from 
sesd, layers, or cuttings? and when ia^tlie best time for 
planting ? Does the ground require manuring ?—H. d’B. 

1064. — Strengthening Hedges. —Haring a garden 
very much exposed to the north and w’est, I have planted 
a Privit hedge, and I find it too weak. Can any reader 
advise me what to plant with it to strengthen it? some¬ 
thing that would grow quickly like the Privet does.— 
SHOTLEY. 

1065. — Housetop Gardening.—I have In tho 
suburbs of London a small glasshouse (with no heat) on 
the leads of my house, and round the sides of the leads 
are five pieces of garden bricked up, about 18 in. and 2 ft. 
wide from 5 ft. to 15 ft. long ; the soil in them is pretty 
good. What could I grow in them in the shape ot vege¬ 
tables, leaving a small space for flowers? and what could 
I grow in my glasshouse (12 ft. by 0 ft.) that would be 
useful and ornamental ? 1 have a Grape Vine that has 
been very much neglected in a small yard ; could I bring 
a slip of it iuto the glasshouse now? and how shouldldo 
it ? Could I prune the Vine now ?— Economy. 

1066— Lapagerias not Growing.—I have had a 
Lapngeria for'nearly three years growing over or rather 
twining round a centre iron pole of a Bpan roof 
greenhouse. It has not grown at all this summer, and 
seems rather sickly. I should like to know if the Lapa- 
geria would grow if taken out of the pot and planted 
under the centre stage of the span-roofed greenhouse 
(which is a very light exposed one), and so allowed to 
climb up the centre pole from the bottom. What soil 
would suit the Lapageria best?—E. W. b. 

1067.— Fruit Trees Cracking.- -The buk of some 
of my standard Apple and Pear trees have split up from 
the ground to the commencement ( f the branches. The 
r’-fieks are an inch broad, and depth of the bark deep. 
How can I remedy this ?— Burnell. 

1068 -Evergreen for Shady Yard. -Is there 
any evergreen climber of free growth except Ivy wliich 
would thrive in a yard which seldom or never gets any 
sun? I want to plant it against the east and west walls. 
Would much, if any, of the flagging of the yard have 
to be permanently removed ?—FiLix. 
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1009 —Potatoes for Exhibition.—Will some 
practical reader kindly tell me how to grow Potatoes fur 
show? and which are the best kinds to grow, both Hounds 
and Kidneys ? ALNWICK. 

1070. — Celery Maggot. — All the Celery round here 
has been destroyed by the grid is, and it seems opportune 
to enquire what measures can be taken to prevent this 
pest from being as destructive n.wt season as it has been 
this. Where and in what state does it pass the winter?— 
J. J. S. 

1071. —Lilium aurafcum in the North.— Have 
any readers of Hardening found this Lily to succeed 
out-of-doors in Notts? I have tried it, and with no suc¬ 
cess at all, although my garden is very sheltered.— 
J. J. S. 

1072 — Vines.—I have a greenhouse, “lean-to," 23 ft. 
by Oft., facing south, the temperature of which during 
winter I keep up to 40* and 4;V. At commencement of 
this year 1 planted 0 ft. apart in outside border, intro¬ 
ducing them through front of house, three young Vines 
—lilack Hamburgh, White Seedling, and Mrs. Pince’s 
Black Muscat. During the summer they reached to the 
hack of house, and were then stopped. All laterals were 
stopped at first joints and bloom removed. Thus, so far, 
the Vines are simply cuues running from front to hack of 
house. May I now ask for a lew directions as to stopping 
and treatment for the coming year, principally as to 
lateral shoots, which, I suppose, are to he brought on ? 
—R. H. L. 

1073. -Thickening Holly Hedge - I have a 
Holly hedge about 3 ft. high, growing in good garden soil, 
and running north to south. It has been cut each 
autumn, yet is very thin, especially at the bottom, how 
can this be remedied?—W r . P. 

1074. -Treatment of Wellingtonia— What is the 
best mode of treating a Wellingtonia about 20 ft. high, 
which is yearly becoming thinner at the bottom?—M. P. 


1075.—Double Geraniums —I have some double 
Geraniums which have grown very tall, although they 
flowered well this year. Would it he well to eut them 
down now, or wait till spring, take olf cuttings, and then 
throw them away, for they are three of four .veal's old?— 
Petros. [Cut them back in spring, and when they have 
hurst into growth shake the soil from their roots, cut 
back some of the longest and thickest of the roots, and 
repot in the same sized pots in which they have been 
growing, or smaller sizes, if necessary.] 

1070,— Sweet-scented Verbena.— Would it do to 
cut down a sweet scented Verbena that is growing against a 
back wall of a greenhouse ? It is seven years old, and 
makes all the young shoots near the glass.— Petrus. 
[Cut it down in April ] 

1077 —Hepaticas.—I shall be glad to know the best 
time for moving these? also whether they are better 
raised from seed or not? and where they can be obtained? 
— Number 9rx. [Move them in early autumn. The best 
way is to purchase bulbs from any hardy plaat nursery.] 
iu73— Gas and Plants .—Dristol Subgeriber.— 
The fumes of gas are highly injurious to plants. 

1079.— Stocks for Peaches.— Is the Plum Btock 
good for budding the Teach and Nectarine on? If not, 
what is the proper stock ? The best season to perform 
the same will oblige ; also if they may be grafted?— Tyro. 
[Any stock on which the Plum succoeds well will answer 
for the Teach.] 

10^0 —Mahaleb.— What is the proper pronunciation 
of Mahaleh?— TYRO. [French, ila-ar-lib ; English, 
Ma-d-leb. ] 

1 Hi —Striking: Cuttings Can I strike cuttings of 
Gei-.urums, Heliotrope, Carnations, Pelargoniums, tfce., 
and raise seed-* of Lobelias, Mignonette, Cinerarias, Car¬ 
nations, Primulas, and Golden Feather in boxes, placed 
on a brick flue heated with hotuir, in a greenhouse ? and, 
if so, in what soil, and at what time of year?—C. F. E, 
—[Well drain the boxes, and fill them with finely-sifted 
sandy soil of any light description; put the cuttings 
firmly in the soil. The middle or end of March would he 
the best time to strike them. Lobelia, Mignonette, 
Golden Feather, and Carnation seeds may be sown in 
similar soil (just covering them with fine soil or 
sand) at the Rame time. Primulas and Cinerarias should 
be sown in May and June.] 

1082.—Bones as Manure —I wish to know If the 
bone solution (recommended Oct. 25) is to be applied to 
the grouud without further dilution? If so, would it not 
be rather too powerful, as well as, costly ? If it has to 
be diluted, to what extent?— Polo. [It should of course 
he mixed with flue peat or other dry soil. If used in a 
liquid form it must necessarily be diluted with wnter; 
to what extent must depend upon what it is used for. It 
is better not to apply it too si l ong at once, but rather 
give a slight dressing at intervals.] 

1083 — Marechal Nlel Rose for Walls. -Mill a 
Marcchal Niel (4-ft. standard) that has been planted out, 
but not flowered, succeed as a climber against a so.itli 
wall, or is it necessary to plant one for that purpose (as a 
climber) on its own roots ? also would a box IS in. square 
he large enough to grow it in ? An answer will oblige.— 
Senez.] The standard would answer very well, hut a 
plant on its own roots would do better. The box men¬ 
tioned would be too small to give any good results.] 

1034.— Small Tomatoes - A. /».—The kind you 
mean is probably the one known as the Currant Tomato. 
Its chief value is its ornamental character. 

103?.— Celery Fly.— My Celery is attacked by a mag¬ 
got, which is inside the leaf and eats it away. Can you 
tell me the name of it, and how can I destroy it?—A non. 
[A full account ami illustration was given of this maggot 
at page 43<3 of GARDENING Il.Ll .-THATED, Sep. 20.] 

lo-'!. Climbers for North Wall. —Where can I 
purchase good plants of Algerian Ivy, Algeriensis, Coto- 
nea>ter, and Eseallonia macrantha.—C. J. Wraith, 
Wakefield. [Apply to the best hardy tree nurservmen in 
your locality. Fisher, Holmes, <feCo., of Sheffield, have 
the largest nursery near you that we know of.] 


Luminarlum. —The Most Powerful Reflector — 
Chappuis' Patent, 69, Fleet Street, London.—{A d vt]. 


1087 —Hardy Lilies— Which of the following 
Lilies will succeed in the open air, in beds, or shrub¬ 
beries? 1, Lilium neilgherrense, 2, L. Monadelpum 
Szovitzianum, 3, L.' Batemame, 4, L. elegans fl.-pl., 
5,L. speciosum Kraetzcri ? -H. M. N. [All of them would 
succeed if planted iu light, deep, rich, well-drained, sandy 
soil, in a warm situation. If you cannot give these condi 
tionB try them in large pots, and plunge them when in 
flower.] 

loss.— Propagating Chrysanthemums.—I have 

about eighteen plants of choice Chrysanthenmms, which, 
in consequence of not being grown out fast enough, are 
not Hkely to flower this season. For next year would it 
he better to keep these plants, so as to get good speci¬ 
mens, and repot them in the spring, or would It be better 
to take cuttings from them ? If the latter, when should 
they be struck ? -F. P. [Cut down the tops to within a 
few inches of the pot. They will then throw up young 
shoots, which should he token off and struck in pots 
placed in frames, plunging the pots In ashes.] 

1089 — Planting Tulips —I have just bought a quan¬ 
tity of Dutch Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcissus. Can I 
plant them out-of-doors with safety now' the weather is 
so cold, or should I do better by waiting until Feb¬ 
ruary ?— Burn ELL. [Plant at once as directed in previous 
numbers of Gardening ; that is, if the ground is not 
really frozen.] 

1090 — Carnations and Picotees.— J. II. C.— 
Many articles on this subject have appeared in recent 
numl>er8 of Gardening, and you could not do better than 
get the hack numbers, which are all in print from March 
last. 

1091.—Fruit Trees for North Walls — J. J.— 
Pears, Morello Cherries, Plums, and Currants would suc¬ 
ceed in such a position. 


1092.—Imported Camellias.— T. H„ Stroud.— It 
would he best to wait till they have flowered and have 
commenced to make new growth. 

1093 — A Hardy Fernery.—I thought of making a 
hardy Fernery in a yard ; I could get nearly all the 
under mentioned Ferns in large quantities:—Polypodium 
vulgare, Polystichuin angulare, Lastrea montana, L. fllix- 
mas, L dilauta, Athyrium fllix-fem, Asplenium rutu 
muraria, A. trichomanes, A. adiuntum insigne, Ctterach 
officinale, Blechenum spicant, Scolopendriam vulgare, 
Pteris aqmliua. Would these do, or are there any other 
Ferns, native or exotic, you would recommend for the 
place? I can get broken marble in quantity for a 
rockery; would it be too cold ?—Filix. [All the plants 
named would succeed well in such a position if planted 
in good soil. Marble will do as a rockery.] 


1094. — Spharrnum Moss —What is the advantage 
of this Mo-s ; why would not any common Moss do in¬ 
stead? What is the price of Sphagnum?—S. B. M. 
[Sphagnum Moss enjoys nlcnty of water, and it is used 
because it holds moisture f >r a length of time and keeps 
the fleshy roots of plants, as Orchids, in that moist con¬ 
dition so essential to their well-being. Sphagnum also 
does not rot like other Moss, and is therefore in every 
way the best. Oood cultivators always say, in regard to 
plants which require the surface of the soil to be covered 
with Moss, that so long as the Moss can be kept green 
aud healthy the plant is thriving. It is very cheap. ] 

1096.—Spiraea Japonica — I have two plants of this 
that bloomed welllast year, they have been in the ground 
all summer. 1 have now potted them and they do not 
start growing: what treatment should they receive?— 
S. B. M. [Unless subjected to a warm, moist tempera¬ 
ture they will not start growing for some time to come.] 

1096 -Cape Pond-weed —About how deep should 

I plant this in water? should I use rain water? and what 
sort of earth is best ?—S. B. M. [So long as the pot or 
soil containing the plant lie kept constantly covered all 
will lie well—of course you would not put it in the bot¬ 
tom of a deep tank. Any good soil will do.] 

1097 — Enamelled Glass for Conservatory. — 
Would enamelled glass with small pattern on answer for 
a conservatory ? I want to use up an old stock of this 
glass.—E. G. H. [It would answer well for Ferns. Camel¬ 
lias, and similar shade-leving plants, but it would render 
the house too dark for plants in general.] 

1098.— Hot-water Apparatus. — Ignoramus. — 
Draw out all the water from the boiler, re-flil, turning 
all air-taps, <fcc. It is air in the pipes which causes them 
to jump, and until that is dispelled there is no remedy. 

1099 — Plants under Greenhouse Stages.— 
What can I grow under a stage in greenhouse 18 ft. by 

II ft., moderately heated—say 50 ? Will early Rhubarb 
grow? if so, must it lie covered? I am trying a few 
Ferns, hut I fear the constant drippings from the plants 
above may destroy them. Will Salads of any description 
grow there ?— Freda. [Rhubarb would do very well, 60 
would Seakale if covered over to keep light and wet from 
them. Mr T e have seen Ferns do well in such places.] 


1100. —Tree Fern Losing its Fronds.— I have 
a Tree Fern which was healthy until about a fortnight 
ago, when It dropped suddenly and withered. It was 
placed in a light position on a table In bay window. 
What can I d** to prevent it dying off? A specimen of 
Asplenium bulbiferuin is in the samewindow hut that Is 
at present all right—J. W. G. [Probably the cause was 
cither through allowing the plant to get very dry, or else 
the room has been too cold, and the rootB too wet; but as 
you did not Bend a frond we cannot say for certain.] 

1101. —Camellias.—I have two small Camellias on 
winch tlie buds have formed, but the plants themselves 
aie growing freely; will this prevent or in anv way inter¬ 
fere with the proper development of the flowers ? and H 
so, how can it be prevented or checked? They are in a 
small greenhouse, which is kept at 45' to 50*. along with 
Ferns and Primulas?-A. O. (We would not advise you 
to interfere with them. Stoppingthe growth might cause 
the buds to drop.] 


Fibres Used In Brush-making. —You will oblige 
me by giving the botanical names of plants yielding the 
various fibres used In brush-making, viz., Kittool (dyed 
black and oil drawn, so far artificial), Mexican fibre. 
Piassaba or Bass, Monkey Bass, and Whisk. I have 
heard that Whisk is a Grass called Holcus Sorghum, but 


all specimens do not seem to be alike. I consequently 
fancy two or three different species of Grass are used, and 
called M r hiak indifferently—T ee Pee. [The fibres w 
ferred to as being used in hrnBh-making are produced by 
—1, Kittool—Caryota arena; 2, Mexican fibre—Agave 
americana; 3, Piassaba or Bass—Attalea funifera and 
Leopoldinia Piassaba; 4, Monkey Bass is probably the 
same as the last; 5, Whisk -Sorghum vulgare and Cym- 
bopogon Gryllus.—J. R. J.] 

Snowflakes — Freda .—Apply to Mr. Mare, Hale 
Farm, Tottenham, London, N. 

Book on Indoor Gardening. —H. 8 .—Try Bur 

bklge’s “Domestic Floriculture," Blackwood & Sod 3, or 
at our office. 

Love in a Mist— F. IF—From Mr. W. Thamssn. 
of Ipswich, or any good seedsmen. 

Hen and Chickens Daisy. - E. F.— Apply to Mr. 
Dean, Bedfout, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Books on Rose Growing—" The Rase Garden.’ 
by Wm. Paul, price 10s. 6d., coloured edition, 21s, and 
River’s “ Amateur’s Rose Guide," price 4s., are the best 
books on the Rose you can get if you already possess 
j Hole's " Book on Roses." The above can be had (run 
our office, post free for 6d. extra. 
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GrARDEN RECEIPTS. 

By C. W. QUIN. 


A LL familiar with a garden know that 

one of the chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pests that infest it With¬ 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in this way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of ” Garden 
Receipts.’’ Great pains have been taken to make the 
collection in every'way as complete as possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is justified by 
the fact that one remedy easily applied in a given dis¬ 
trict may be too expensive iu another; and by the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of many of the pests alluded to in 
these pages. The glossary of the materials used is ma*ie 
a special feature, and is as complete as possible. Although 
the arrangement of both Hie receipts and glossary is 
alphabetical, a copious index has been added to facilitate 
reference. It is the most useful book for the gardes that 
has been published for some time, being convenient » 
size, easy of reference, and full of information brought 
down to reont times. Every one practically interested in 
horticulture should have It, if only for the sake of saving 
time in asking questions and in making references. 


London: The Garden Office, 87, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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TREES AND SHRTJBS. 

J. Clieal & Sons, 

Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large anil healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, Ac. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in GARDENING of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced and Desoriptive Catalogues, free by post. 


Standard Roses. 

A LARGE QUANTITY of fine Stuff 

in leading varieties. Prices upon application. 
Thomas S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London. __ 

Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

J 71 WING & CO. forward under favourable 

J conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 

f [round. Carriage and package free to any railway station 
n Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full parti 
cularsgratis and post free to applicants, as well as Lists 
of a very extensive and ‘carefully grown GENERAL, 
NURSERY STOCK. 

Ewing & Co. The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich._ 

D WARF ROSES. — Twelve Roses on 

own roots and twelve on Manetti Stock, all lead¬ 
ing varieties, true to name, and good plants, for 10s.; 
100 Spring Nodding and Border Plants for 2s. Gd.— Pack- 
in- free for 0 s 1 trom s. Bt rtoit. Florist, Loughborough. 

"1)0SES.—A bundle of strong standards 

Jb of twelve choice named varieties w ill be immedi¬ 
ately sent off on receipt of P.O.O. for 12s., or for half- 
standards, 10s., or dwarfs. Os.—J. GRANT, Rose Grower, 
Linton, Kent. 


TAICKSONS & CO., Nurserymen, etc., 

J J 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 
out their beautiful newSaxifraga Wallaeei, which stands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flow* rs during March, April, and May. This 
plant has obtaine 1 first-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent introduction; Is. Od. each, three for 
3s Od., six for Os., all free by post. 

ARDY GARDEN ^d SPRING 

FLOWERS.—Now is the time to plant for Early 
Spring Blooming —Auricula, alpiue, 3s. per dozen; 
Alyosotis dissitiflora, 2s. per dozen ; White and Lilac 
Primroses, Is. Cd. per dozen ; Violet Belle de Chateuay, 
the finest double white Violet, 6s. per dozen ; Victoria 
Regina, the finest blue Violet, 4s. per dozen; strong 
blooming plants. Other Spring-flowering Plants equally 
cheap. Spinea paLmata, the red variety, lOd. each, 9s. 
per dozen; Spiraea fllipendula, fine clumps for forcing, 
is. each, los. per dozen. See Catalogue, post free to any 
address — John Moore, Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
Wentworth House, Market Place, Warwick. 

Perns a Speciality. 

OR FERNS and SF.LAG INELLAS, 

apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 


F 


P AUL & SON’S ROSE CATALOGUE 

post free, on application, or personally at London 
Order office, Liverpool Street Station, E C. 

PAUL A SON, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 

ri A U T I O N. —SUTTON’S MAGNUM 

BOB CM (Disease-resisting) POTATO.— Sutton A 
kms recommend all who desire to secure true seed 
nbers of the above celebrated Potato to apply direct to 
hem. Messrs. Sutton feel compelled to issue this cau- 
iun, as last season spurious varieties were sold as 
dagnum Bonum, which caused great disappointment 
jmI loss. This remarkable disease-reBisting Potato was 
irat introduced by Sutton & Sons, The Queen's Seeds- 
nen. Reading, Berks, to whom all communications should 
>e addressed. 

By Royal Letters Patent. 

AS CONSERVATORY BOILER— 

«77T Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Od. to £10. 

Excelsior Gas Bath, <£5 10s. 
estimonials on application. E nclose Stamp.—G. Sn RE\vs 
URY, 69, OKI Bailey, and98, Bar rington Rd., EastBrixto- 

PETROLEUM LAMP STOVES, Manu- 

L factured by Wm. Richmond, Eastgnte St., Chester, 
li table for Small Greenhouses, Damn Rooms, Ac, 
uarauteod to bum in the coldest weather. Price 18s. 
ich. with vapourising-pan on the top 21s. each. 


PLANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

L Greenhouse Wanner, for small and largo space?, 
>r Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churches, Ac. 
an be regulated to any temperature; failure out of 
aestion. Bum* from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
>sts half less than any other heating power. lTices, 
L 9d . 8s. 9d , 10s. Od., 16s. 6d., 18s. 0d., 21s., 25s. Gd., 
la. 6d., 31 b. Od. Send area of space to be warmed. 
T. G Potter. Stella Lamp Depot and Court of House- 
Mil Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 


SUBURF N GREENHOUSES 
JlEATE ID 

On a WELL RECOGNISED SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE. 

No Stove or External Opening. 

Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37/0 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

The Manager, Tho Patent Tube Company, 406, Euston 
Road, N.W. 



Oil Stoues 

FOR 

Greenhouses, Rooms, 

ETC. 

The Tatent and Prize Medal 
Portable, odourless, smokeless, 
guaranteed harmless, Vapour¬ 
ising, Plant Preserving, and 
Healthy Stove Dep6t. 

Illustrations Free. 

W. Hooper & Co., 

121, Newgate St., 

LONDON, E C. 


G arden requisites. -Cocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck 
(loose), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. Od. per sack, 
6 sacks 26s., 12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous 
Peat—5s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
ton ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per 
bushel, 15s. half-ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. 
per bushel. Sphagnum Moss—8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, 
Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, 
Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Free to rail. 
—H. O. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St.,Long Acre, W.C 

Garden Requisites. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-buslil. 

bag, la.; 30 bags, 21s. ; tmek, 25s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black 
Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is Od. per bushel. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, lOd. per bushel. 
TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly effec¬ 
tive—Cloth, 8d. per lb.; pajier, 7d. Write for Price List. 

W. HERBERT A CO., Broad St. Mews, Broad St., City 
(turning opposite Metropolitan Railway Station) 

ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

S ticks, tallies, mats, virgin 

CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 

BLACKITH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, K.C. ITices on application. Cheapest in the Trade 


piSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

vX many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thripa, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
ami of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it —Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., ana 10s. 0d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 

jr\. TREES CURED by rubbing a wet bard painter’s 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
nto the infected part. 


pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Use- 

\J fnl at all seasons. Largest makers in the Kingdom. 
Is. per b ig, thirty bags £1 (bags iacluded), truck 25s. 
free to nil; 5s. vauload, at Works, Janet Street, Mill- 
wall, E. P.O.O. payable at Oeneral Post Office, London. 
Orders to be addressed to [A. FoCLON, Fibre Merchant, 
32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


T c 


OBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER for 

1 Fumigating. Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
samples before purchasing elsewhere. Best in the 
market. Cloth Sd. per lb., 28 lbs. 18s., 66 lbs. 37s. 4d., 
1 cwt. U6s. 4d. Paper 7d. per lb., 23 lbr. Ids., 56 lbs. 
32s. 8d., 1 cwt. 56s— J. Denyn, 73, Renuieslmm Road, 
Clapton, London. 


G ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, 

Mats, Raffia, Ac. None cheaper.—WATSON A Scull, 
90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 

Can be used without half suffocating the 
operator. 

rnEBBS’ UNIVERSAL 

fcD/ X FUMIGATOR.-For the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of plants nnder 
glass no greenhouse is perfect with¬ 
out one. Price 3s. and 4s. Gd. (pack¬ 
ing extra). FLANAGAN A SON, 
Seedsmen, 98, Cheapside, London, 
E.C. ; and wholesale of CORRY A 
Mcisrtaxo'ju^risF/ SOPER. Shad Thames, London, E.C 
Retail of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers. 





AlrTIFB* CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (Limited), 

79 M \RV T, WF LONDON. E.C. 


"The best garden paper ever published in England or 
any other country.”- Peter Henderson, New York. 

"In praise of its merit I think I could Bay anything, 
however strong, if I knew how to say it rightly.”— 
Robert Marnock. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

HIBISCUS SCHIZOPETALUS. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


Agave americana 
Asparagus, forcing 
Asphalte paving 
Avenue, longest 
Begonias for 1879, new 
Birds, utility of 
Boronia megastigma 
Bouquets, Parisian 
Bones as manure 
Cardinal-flowers in autumn] 
Caterpillars, plague of 
Chicory, forcing 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums at Pen. 
Chrysanthemums,frost and 
Chrysanthemums, Japan. 
Chrysan the mums, training 
Cloches 

Crassula alpestris 
Cypripedium insigne 
Cypripedinm insigneMaul. 
Cycads in fruit 
Dacrydium cupressinum 
Dactylis elegantissima 
Desfontainea spinosa 
Diary, extracts from my 
Exhibitions, Eng. and F. 
France, letter from 
Gardening for the week 
Ginkgo tree in fruit 
Grape Gros Colmar 
Grape Gros Maroc 
Grapes shanking 
Groundsel, Tyerman's 
Hibiscus, culture of 
Hibiscus, ornamental sp. 
Holly berries 
Ionopsis pouiculata 
Labels 


Labels, garden 
Leaflets 

Lcionthus longiflorus 
Liparis longipcs 
Lougleat 

Manettia cordifolia 
Monoclmitums, propagtn 
Monocluctums, culture of 
Myosotidiuiu nobile 
National Rose Society 
New Zealand, plants in 
Notes from N. Durham 
Oaks, planting 
Orange blossoms 
Orchids in America 
Orchids at York Nurseries 
Paris, flower girls of 
Park at Longleat 
Phlox, l>est white hardy 
Piccadilly, pavement in 
Plants, small 

Plants, Pitcher, at Chelsea 
Primulas at Fulham 
iTomensea Kollissoni 
Pteris serrnlata magniflea 
Rockeries in winter 
Root-pruning 
Root show.. 

Roses on Briers 
Senecio speciosus 
Shrubs, autumn tints in 
Tarragon, forcing 
Trees, autumn tints in 
Vegetables, forcing 
Vegetables, good 
Veronica angustifob’a 
Violets in Paris 
Winter, the 

Work, woodland, for Dec. 
THE Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
(kl.; Monthly Parts, 2s. Gd — Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

rpHE COLOURED PLATES appearing 

X every week in The Garden represent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, both 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the country’. 
The Garden is also illustrated with numerous Wood¬ 
cuts, and the !>ound Volumes comprise the greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected iu 
one periodical. 


H °w to Grow Potatoes with Success 


% i 

n v 

for Exhibition,” by Porter, the champion 
grower and competitor This treatise can now be had at 
the office of The Garden, 37, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C., or tlirough the booksellera. Price 2s. Gd. 
per copy. 

Cottage Gardening. 

33 " 5 T EL HOBDAY. 

Price Is. 6 d. 

I N this book it is sought to give concise 

instructions as to the best modes of cultivating the 
various products sought for in the smaller class of gar¬ 
dens. The enjoyment to be derived from a garden by no 
means depends on its size. Many persons find more 
pleasure in cultivating with their own hands a small 
garden than can possibly bo enjoyed by those who leavo 
their gardens to others. A garden need not be large to 
afford a great variety of edible products; ami, as for 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saying of the 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, long the manager of the Timet 
newspaper, that "tho best displays of ‘ bedding out’ in 
large places did not equal iu beauty the simple flowers in 
a cottage garden." The writer ha3 endeavoured to 
develop still further this purer taste in the cottage 
garden ; tv select among fruits and vegetables the very 
best and most productive kinds only; and, generally, to 
bring the information on all the subjects of which the 
book treats down to the time of issue. 

London: The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Coveut Garden, London, W.C. 
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The Gold Medal Prize Greenhouse, 


NEW GIANT 

DOUBLE PRIMROSE 

“ Cloth of Gold.” 


W’itA Curved Roof in Metal and H . 1 Combined. 


This inexpensive little structure, unsurpassed for 
STRENGTH, LIGHTNESS, and ELEGANCE, is made by F., L , 
A Co. (Limited), and effectively heated with Hot Water by 
means of a most approved apparatus at a very moderate 
cost. No Bent Glass used. 


Fletcher, Lowndes, & Co. (Ld.), 


13a, Great George St., Westminster. 


I C. STEVENS* HORTICULTUHAL, 

*9 . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


CHRISTY’S 

HYDRO-INCUBATORS. 


Poultry 


\\T ANTED, to Buy or Rent, a NUR- 

> T SERY, FRUIT or MARKET GARDEN, near 
London, from three to ten acres in extent. Must be 
within half an hour of Charing Cross.—State particulars 
to “J. R. The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


1 CENT. OF CHICKENS. Worked with¬ 
out gas or lamps 500 reference3, 

I including Lord Wenlock (John Cole¬ 
man, Esq.), Escriek ; the Marquis of 
Ailsa, Ayr, N.B. ; Lord Macclesfield, 
IVtswortn; Hon. Sllngsby Bethel, 
Basingstoke; the Countess Lovelace, 
Leatherhead ; Lady A. Hill, Hayward's 
Heath ; the Hon. Mrs. Cecil Howard, 
Hinckley ; Lord John Hervey, Ipswich ; 
R. King Wyndhani. Esq. (Pheasants), 
Bishop's Waltham; Colonel Naylor, 
Ruthin ; the Rev. II. R. Peel. Abbot’s 
Hill; the Rev. Sholto D. B. Douglas, 
Coatbridge, N.B. ; the Rev. William 
Law, Market IlarbonV ; the Rev. S. J. 
Hulme, Bourtou-on-the-Water; Mrs 
Kettlewell, East Harptree; Miss A. 
Sharp, Tunbridge Wells; Mrs. E. M. 
Damant, Bom hurch, I.W. ; MissMcCal- 
lum, Braco Cuatle, N.B. ; Miss Clerk' 
Leicester; Miss L. Harvey, Ardentinny, 
N B.; Mrs. L. E. Wilson, Clnpham : 
Mrs. John Langton, Wandsworth,8.W. ; 
Mrs. Philips. Wingham; Miss Helen 
Mureters, Killenhall, near Ripley ; C. R. 
Anderson, Esq., Middlesboro'; G. H. 
Procter, Esq., Durham; J. J. Levett, 
Esq., Burton-on-Trent; A. Peto, Esq., 
Kensington : T. T. Leonard, Esq., Ban¬ 
galore, Madras; Jackson D. Bogue, 
Csq , Cork; H. R. Mackny, Esq., Tun¬ 
bridge Wells; W. E. Fitt, Esq., near 
Winchester; Capt. Bradshaw, Bishop- 
stoke; D. Caldwoll. Esq., Ayr, N.B.; 
R. Everard Jones, Esq., Sunart. N.B. ; 
E. A. Rowland, Esq., near Southamp¬ 
ton; R. Ross, Esq , Kelso ; A. C. Ede, 


Hatched 


RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
lg copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
ring Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
ged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
age free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
ed ready for making up — Aler ED Grant «fc Co. 
n Works, 39$, Leather Lane, London, K.C. 


We offer for the first time a magnificent variety of 
Double Primrose, with rich lemon-coloured Co*m 
(exactly the colour of the wild Primrose), of immense 
size and substance,and produced in the utmost abundance 

We exhibited a large basket of this Iwautiful sprin; 
plant at the Royal Horticultural Society's Show on Msv 
27, when some of the flowers measured nearly 2 in. ii 
diameter. It is far in advance of any other variety J 
hardy Primrose. 

The Daily Telegraph says " A basket of hardy Prim 
roses, pure and bright in colour, called ‘ Cloth of Gold 
exhibited by Messrs Carter <fc Co., is well worth tk 
visitor's attention.” 

The Journal of Horticulture says:—“A liasket of a 
fine double pale yellow Primrose, • Cloth of Gold,’ wilt 


Reared 


rpHE THREE GREAT CHORDS.— 

.L New Song by Franz Abt; words by Longfellow. 
“ We like the words, we like the music. This song can 
never be sung without emotion, or heard without sensa¬ 
tions of pleasure.”— Pictorial World.— W. CZERNY, 349, 
Oxford Street. Post free 18 stamps 


Incubators 


fine double pale yellow Primrose, ___ 

flowers nearly 2 In. in diameter, was exhibited byMessn 


Carter & Co.” 

Price Is. 6d. each (post free la. 9d ) 
15s. per doz. ; 90s. per 100. 


A S SIMPLE AS A B C.— lnstanta- 

tv. neouB copies of letters, <tc., taken by the newly- 
ivented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
ost free). -E TAXN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
nlborn, W.C. y B. Samples «»f Tann’8 celebrated paper 
dlnrs sent for 6d. 


Rearing 


CARTERS’ 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEX 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Mothers 


Ij'EltN CASE.—New Design, very Ele- 

T gant, in black and gold, 2 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. C in 
wide, 2 ft. 10 in. high, ventilation and drainage most per 
feet, fitted with improved sliding doors, price 50s. A 
photo sent on application. Also, an elegantly finished 
Window Fernery, to stand outside the window, took 
prize at Westminster \qunrium, worth £20; will take 
£5. Photo and all particulars sent.—W. Raglan, 15, 


Seasons. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 
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R immels new transparent 

COAL TAR SOAP, combining the purifying nction 
of tar with the emollient qualities of transparent soap 
Price 6d. per cake. Sold by all the trade, and manufac 
Perfumer to H.RI1 the 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


Rimmel, _ _ 

96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 
u ; 7 6, King’s Road, Brighton 


T. CHRISTY & CO., 

155, Fenchurch Street, London 


JUDSON'S GOLD PAINT. 


Please to send me GARDES ISO ILLUSTRATE 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder 

TO THE LADIES, 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE Nl'RSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold w imls, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
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FRUIT TREES IN LITTLE FRONT 


stretch a net over them and peg it down at 
the sides. It is not advisable to lay the 
net on the bushes themselves, as it injures 
the shoots, interferes with the gathering of 
the fruit, and the nets themselves are soon 
destroyed by being pulled about. Cropping 
between the rows of fruit bushe 3 is not a 
good practice ; let them have the ground 
to themselves, if they have less of it, and 
take the vegetables elsewhere. Neither is 
it advisable to dig the ground much, with 
either spade or fork, about Gooseberry or 
Currant bushes : for, as the roots are not 


trees never fail to bear, while the fruit can 
be kept till November if netted or matted 
up. In planting a Gooseberry or Currant 
wall young vigorous plants should be se¬ 
lected, and it is needless to say that a good 
soil gives them a vigorous start, and sends 
them to the top of the wall sooner thin 
they otherwise would be; 2 ft. or 3 ft, 
between the plants is sufficient, and usually 
as many branches as are wanted can be 
originated the first year, and the process 
of covering the wall goes on rapidly. The 
leading shoots should not be shortened at 
all, or at least very little; but all others 
that grow out from the sides 
of the shoots should be 
spurred in to a few eyes 
every winter. Carrying the 
leader forward, in fact, and 
spurring the other shoots, is 
all the training needed. 


GARDENS. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
type of fruit garden common enough in or 
near Paris, and which well deserves the 
attention of all who possess small gardens. 
A mere spot of ground is planted with 
carefully-selected and choice fruit trees well 
trained, and the result is, even from an or¬ 
namental point of view, better than it often 
is where subjects are planted that have 
beauty only to recommend them. Our view 
is from a sketch taken in winter of a small 
garden facing the street leading from Via-1 
cennes to MontreuiL Beneath 
the trees Pansies, Pinks, and 
other hardy flowers grow ; 
the presence of the trees does 
not prevent the little garden 
being made gay with flowers. 

In winter the graceful pyra- \ 

midal Pear trees and well and 
simply-formed Peach and 
Plum trees against the walls 
certainly look better than the ^ 

contents often presented by j 

little gardens arranged with 
another aim. In spring there 
is the beauty of fruit-tree 
blossoms, and in autumn the 
crown of trees—beautiful and 
good fruit The art of the 
engraver, even in its best 
form, can give but a sugges¬ 
tion of such a garden, but 
probably this will show how 
desirable it is to make, more 
than ever, full use of our op¬ 
portunities of planting fruit 
trees in small gardens. The 
distribution of the 


. for, as the roots are not 
deep, they are sure to suffer more or less 


L^f PRUNING PLUMS AND 

CHERRIES. 

As a rule these need less 

!! I pruning than Apples and 

Pears ; as, from the fruit 
being less liable to be blown 
off, they will succeed fuller of 
branches; but young trees 
j should be pruned sufficiently 

7 1 ^ A/ t0 P reserve a shapely outline. 

IjW In the case of all these fruits 

Of on walls, fan-shaped trees for 

OF w general use are the best; in 
i ;• Of pruning these whilst young, 

j ggjjj;! f: ) especially in the first year or 

two after their being obtained 
from the nurseries, it is ne- 
cessary to be careful in not 
allowing a few strong bran¬ 
ches, such as produced by 
many trees, to take the lead 
too far, as, if left unchecked, 
they absorb the greater por¬ 
tion of the strength, leaving 
the weaker branches com¬ 
pletely behind; this can only 
be corrected by cutting such 
strong growths back freely 
considjrably lower than the points of the 
weaker shoots, which, if performed timely 
and persevered with systematically, will 
restore the wonted balance. As the prun¬ 
ing of wall trees is completed, they should 
be at once nailed or tied, according to 
whichever method they are grown under, 
for, although pruning is cold work in cold 
weather, nailing is still worse, and when 
all operations of this kind are completed 
early, it allows leisure for seasonable works 
that are ever coming due.—B. T. 


market 

good things produced by our ’MM 

fruit growers is so very lm- 

j>erfect that it behoves the 

owner of even the smallest 

garden to secure as far as 

possible his own supply. We 

may even say that much of 

the monotonous entanglement 

now known as shrubbery 

might well be exchanged in 

small gardens for well-grown and well- 

chosen fruit trees. 


A FRONT GARDEN OF FRUIT TREES. 


[from mutilation. Decayed manure may 
be forked in a few inches deep, but at other 
times stirring with the hoe and mulching 
are all that is necessary. The trees often 
suffer severely in dry seasons, green fly and 
honeydew doing much injury ; but a good 
thick mulching of rotten leaves or short 
Grass will mitigate both greatly if put on 
in time, and materially help the swelling 
of the fruit. A north wall may with ad¬ 
vantage be set aside for Gooseberries and 
Currants. Both do well trained vertically, 
allowing about 4 in. or rather more between 
the branches. Indeed, hardly any fruit is 
more deserving of wall culture; for the 


GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 
Gooseberries may be planted so close as 
nearly to touch each other, but Currant 
bushes should be allowed 5 ft to G ft. 
between the rows. At first, however, young 
trees may be planted twice as thick as this, 
and every other bush can be removed and 
planted elsewhere when they get too 
crowded. For protection, the rest and 
most economical way is to run a rail round 
the quarter, 5 ft. from the ground, with 
other rails at intervals between, and to 


Pruning Raspberries.—Some discri 
iniuation should be made in allowing 
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considerable difference as to the length 
the canes are shortened back to; where 
they are very strong and vigorous, 
and trained in the form of arches by a por¬ 
tion of the shoots from each stool being 
bent over, and tied to others from the ad¬ 
joining plant, 5 ft. will not be too long to 
leave them, as when bent, as this method of 
training involves, it assists the bottom buds 
to break; the same holds good when the 
shoots are each trainied in a slanting direc¬ 
tion to strained wire supports; this also 
assists the bottom buds to break, and even 
if tied upright to stakes where they are 
strong and well furnished with roots, a much 
greater number of buds will push fruit- 
bearing shoots, than where the plants are 
comparatively weak; but, when strong, do 
not be induced to retain too many shoots, 
the result of which is the production of a 
thicket of bearing wood to which the sun 
cannot gain access, and a poor crop of fruit 
must be the result.—E. H. 


ALLOTMENT ORCHARDS. 

That the allotment system of gardening, so gene¬ 
rally extended some forty-five years ago or there¬ 
abouts, greatly benefited the labouring classes 
no one, 1 suppose doubts. It is stated to have 
diminished crime among the peasantry, and gene¬ 
rally to have improved and elavated their cha¬ 
racter. Allotment sections are very numerous 
in the great industrial districts throughout York¬ 
shire and Lancashire, and elsewhere ; they aro 
perhaps most numerous and best cultivated near 
towns and large factory colliery villages ; for the 
agricultural labourer is by no means the best 
gardener, the artisan or the collier, who is con¬ 
fined to the shop or the pit during the week 
being, if anything, his superior in that respect. 
As a rule, however, allotmets are exceedingly 
well cultivated, and great emulation is displayed 
by the different occupiers. This, indeed, is one 
of the advantages of the allotment system. The 
gardens or plots all lying together, each wit¬ 
nesses daily the results of his neighbour’s in¬ 
dustry and skill, and is encouraged to follow his 
example; and it is quite ratifying to see the 
skill and industry displayed by these gardeners, 
and what they accomplish. Those who have 
large families, as a rule, go in for useful vege¬ 
tables—such as Potatoes, Carrots, Onions, Beans, 
Peas, and greens, &c.—and the examples of cul¬ 
ture which they produce are quite equal to what 
are usually seen in gardens of greater preten¬ 
sions. Others cultivate flowers, and some make 
a hobby of Roses, in which they do a lucrative 
trade ; while some of the most industrious and 
persevering own a greenhouse or a Cucumber 
pit, and make both pay as well as any market 
gardener does. 

As good an example of this kind of gardening 
as could be seen anywhere, perhaps, is at Don¬ 
caster. The allotments are situated a short dis¬ 
tance from the town, and belong mostly to the 
mechanics and artisans connected with the Great 
Northern Railway Locomotive Works there, 
where some thousands of hands are employed. 
The gardens are laid out on a fertile piece of 
land, and most of them are neatly hedged off or 
divided by a fence of some kind. A missing 
feature, however, in all such instances is the 
culture of fruit on a remunerative or even useful 
scale. Strawberries are often grown, and very 
successfully, and, to a certain extent, also Goose¬ 
berries and Currants; but Apples, Pears, and 
Plums are scarce, and when a few trees are 
planted they are often chance sorts, of no great 
value to the cultivator. The Victoria Plum, the 
best recognised kind, is sometimes grown with 
profit. It cannot be doubted for a moi.ient that 
fruit culture would be very popular amongst 
allotment gardeners ; but the system does not 
permit of its development on a thoroughly prac¬ 
tical scale. The holdings are, as a rule, small, 
and in most cases, if cropped with Potatoes 
alone, they w'oulri not produce more than would 
supply a family of five or six. Fruit growing is, 
therefore, necessarily restricted. Garden stock 
generally consists of Potatoes, Cabbages, Onions, 
Celery, Lettuce, Beans, Peas, and Runners, unci 
perhaps a few small fruit bushes. Big trees in 


stich small patches are out of the question, as 
they soon snade the ground, interfere with the 
cropping arrangements, tod are objected to by 
the occupiers themselves as boundary lines for 
obvious reasons. 

I am acquainted with extensive allotments that 
contain hardly a single fruit tree. Yet land 
and horticultural societies and landowners can, 
if they like, do as much for the culture of fruit 
among the poorer classes as has been done for 
cottage gardening generally by the allotment 
system, and this by simply applying the same 
system to the culture of fruit—in other words, 
by establishing “allotment orchards,” planted 
with really good and suitable varieties of Apples 
and Pears, Plums and Cherries, &c. There are 
no difficulties in the way of such a scheme that 
we are aware of, and it would be one way of 
giving a direct and general impetus to the cul¬ 
ture of fruit in this country—a thing so much 
desired and written about. In these times of de¬ 
pression in agriculture the landlord could let his 
ground for such purposes at a figure considerably 
above farming prices, and still at what would 
be but a comparatively nominal figure to the 
tenaut. An allotment fruit garden for one family 
need hardly be more extensive than a vegetable 

§ arden. A piece of ground that would hold a 
ozen or two dozen trees at the most would be 
sufficient in the majority of cases, and less would 
satisfy many. It would be desirable to prohibit 
the cropping of the ground with vegetables gene¬ 
rally, as that would only tend to defeat the pur¬ 
pose in view : but there would be no objections 
to cropping between the larger trees with Straw¬ 
berries and other small fruits, which, if properly 
managed, and as they could be at exceedingly 
little cost, would be as remunerative as anything 
else. It is doubtful, however, if it would be 
worth while to recommend any artificial system 
of training the trees in allotment gardening. 
Such attempts are more likely to result in failure 
than anything else, except in experienced hands ; 
but ordinary orchard trees, we know, do thrive 
and bear well without any particular care. 

What can be done in the culture of fruit trees 
by cottagers is often enough exemplified in iso¬ 
lated cases. I know cottagers possessing a few 
Apple or Pear trees of good sorts that annually 
make a considerable surfi of money by disposing 
of the fruit to the nearest fruiterer, who gathers 
it and takes it away himself. Nor need our 
]>eriodical losses of crops through bad seasons 
discourage anyone. Bad as the present season 
has been, the crops of all small fruits have been 
in most cases abundant, and we know that our 
scarcity of Apples and Pears, &c., in unfruitful 
years is as much due in individual cases, to the 
kinds planted as anything else. Market gar¬ 
deners seem best to realise the necessity of plant¬ 
ing sorts suitable to the locality, or which are at 
the season good for market purposes. In esta¬ 
blishing an allotment fruit garden, it would be 
advisable for its promoters to exercise some 
jurisdiction in this respect, as cottagers are 
usually but ill-informed on such matters. In 
conclusion it may just be remarked that the 
situation selected for allotment gardens is too 
often a very unsuitable one, both as regards 
shelter and soil. An exposed field, open to the 
highway, for example, is far from suitable. On 
gentlemen’s estates this matter is generally con¬ 
sidered, and it is seldom a tolerable site could 
not be chosen in any instance ; but in too many 
cases it is not the interest of the gardeners that 
is considered, but the convenience and pleasure 
of the owner of the land, w r ho consents to let a 
portion of it that is of the least value to himself. 

I think the time has come when the allotment 


Pitmaston Duohess Pears.— We notice 
some very fine Pitmaston Duchess grown by Mr. 
Wildsmith on a west wall. This is probably 
going to be the greatest of our English Pears'; 
and, considering the bad season, the fruits arc- 
very fine, and more like those that would come 
from districts much to the south of Paris. 

A Few Good Apples, with the months 
in which they are fit for use : 

Brabant Bellefleur, kitchen 
Cornish Aromatic, dessert 
Early Harvest, deasert 
Emperor Alexander, kitchen .. 

(Jravenstein, kitchen or dessert 


Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert 
Cox’s Pomona,kitchen 
Lord Burghley, dessert 
Hawthornden, kitchen 
Joanneting (White), dessert 
Melon Apple, dessert 
Mere de Manage, kitchen 
Nonesuch, kitchen 

Reinette du Canada, kitchen or dessert 
Ribston Pippin, dessert 
Spring Ribston Pippin, dessert 
Rymer, kitchen 


April 

May 

August 

October 

NoveiuU-r 

October 

December 

May 

J August to 
( November 
July 
February 
December 
October 
May 

December 

May 

December 


system of gardening among the working classes 
might receive a little more attention from those 
who profess to be interested in the subject of 
extending fruit and vegetable culture in this 
country. The allotment system, if properly 
directed, presents facilities for the extension of 
both in a way that no other plan yet suggested 
does. C. 

Club Mosses for Surfacing Pots.— 

I find Selaginella Kraussiana, or Lycopodium 
denticulatum, grown in shallow flat pans placed 
under the stages in a warm greenhouse, and in 
other out-of-the-way places, very useful for 
covering the surface of the bare soil in pots con¬ 
taining dinner-table Palms and other decorative 
plants ; I remove the Moss from the pans to the 
pot tops a day or two before the plants are used. 
—B. 


The Victoria Plum.— This is the surest 
fruiting Plum in cultivation. It does equally 
well as a standard or bush as against a wall. Thu 
year it produced double the quantity of fruit of 
any other sort, and in other seasons, when there 
has hardly been a fruit on any other variety, the 
Victoria has been loaded. Although generally 
classed amongst culinary Plums, it is by no 
means a bad dessert variety.—W. 

The Salway Peach.—I find that this is 
one of the finest and latest of Peaches; although 
not equal to Walburton Admirable in flavour, it 
comes in after that variety, and deserves a place 
in every collection. We have a young tree of 
it, planted about three years ago, that has 
ripened a splendid crop of fruit, many of which 
average A lb. each, and which kept until October. 
J. G. 

Ozar Plum. —I planted this variety in 1876 
against a wall having an east aspect, and trained 
it single cordon fashion. It carried a full crop 
the first season, and it was the only one out of 
forty-five varieties that bore a full crop this sea¬ 
son. This most excellent Plum was raised by 
the late Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth.—R. N. 
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HOW EARLY POTATOES ARE GROWN 
IN LANCASHIRE. 

I LIVE in a part of the country where nearly a 
whole parish, and portions of several others, are 
occupied in growing early Potatoes in a manner 
scarcely known, I think, elsewhere, and cer¬ 
tainly worthy of imitation where this vegetable 
is largely required. Cottagers, large and small 
farmers, and nearly every occupier of land, have 
more or less to do with their production; and 
when I tell you that £70 was offered for the 
early Potatoes growing in a cottage-garden, on 
a piece of land that would not half support a 
cow, and that some of the growers have about a 
quarter of a mile, or upwards, of pits for the pur¬ 
pose (they are grown m pits), the affair must be 
considered important. So much so, that I have 
often wondered that the custom is so local 
Perhaps when I mention that the neighbourhood 
where these early Potatoes are grown adjoins the 
district where the Potato was first cultivated in 
England, the subject may be rendered more 
interesting. The early Potatoes are grown in 
turf pits, covered with straw* screens that are 
made in a peculiar manner. To the making of 
these screens I shall first direct attention, and 
in order to render my description more intelligi¬ 
ble, I have prepared a few sketches of the pro¬ 
cess. First, then, make a strong frame, 6 ft. 
by 4 ft., which shall, when shut, resemble a 
monster kind of book-cover in two parts, which 
are hinged together strongly at the back and 
fastened with hooks and staples where the book- 
clasps would be (fig. 1). The pieces forming the 
back, W’here the hinges are placed, and the front, 
where the bolts are used, should be of Oak, 
2 h in. thick, and 6 in. wide. A piece at each 
end, and two in the middle, also of Oak or Ash. 

1 in. thick, are let into the pieces forming back 
and front, leaving between the “boards”* 
space 3 in. deep, which is intended to contain the 
material of the screen, or what would be the 
letter-prc^s of a volume. Procure two tressels 
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on which to place the frame—each tressel, when 
in position, having a post, or stout piece of wood, 
6 ft. high, let firmly into the ground at its end 
(as fig. 3). When the frame is laid on the 
tressels, one part is turned up and fastened to 
the posts (as at fig. 2). On the part of the screen 
that lies on the tressels, prepared pieces of tough 
branches of wood, such as Hazel, Oak, dead 
Spruce, Larch, or any durable young wood, are 
laid, and on the toughness of the brush employed 
depends the durability of the screen. Such 
spray as that of Beech, Elder, &c., is of no use, 
as it only lasts one season, and when the wood 
is worn out the screen is comparatively useless. 
Now place on the wood long Wheat straw, to 
the thickness of about 1 in., equalising it over 


situations adjacent to the dwellings of the 
growers are chosen ; a good thick hedge run¬ 
ning east and west is a good site, or a shel¬ 
tered piece of land is often wholly occupied 
by a series of pits running parallel to each 
other; in short, naturally warm places are 



3 

always chosen, and if they do not exist they are 
artificially made so. The pits are constructed 
of any required length from the sods on the place. 
The walls are 1 ft. thick, 1 ft. high at the back 
and front, and 4 ft. high at the ends or gable ; 
they are about 8 ft. wide ; a slight rail, answering 
to the ridge tile of a building, runs the whole 
length, supported, where necessary, by upright 


Potatoes are used, and placed as close together 
as they can be packed singly. Bricks or pieces 
of wood are placed at convenient distances as 
the Potatoes are laid down, serving as alleys. 
On these slight strips of wood are placed over 
the sets, and the whole is covered over with 
8tout paper, such as old newspapers, &c. This 
is done to exclude light and air, and acts as a 
kind of forcing process with the Potato. Hay 
or litter is placed over the paper in frosty 
weather. This method is a rather dangerous one 
in hard frost, especially in such a winter as we 
are now passing through. A modification of it, 
certainly to be preferred for general purposes, 
is to use light-made 9-in.-deep boxes, 4 ft. long 
and 2 ft. wide, with no tops (fig. 9). These are 
filled with Potatoes, as on the floors, and aro 
piled one on the other in any convenient place. 



the whole frame, and making both ends full. 
More branches of a stronger kind are then laitl 
on, keeping some of the straighter pieces for the 
outsides, and using three strong pieces cross- 
ways to give strength. It is this middle enclosed 
brushwood that gives a firmness to the whole, 
and makes the screen as solid as a table-top. 
Add another layer of straw as before, on which 
place some of the flatter and lighter pieces of 
spray, as at first. Now bring down the turned- 
up part of the frame, and bolt together as at 
fig. 1. Some amount of pressure willbe required, 
owing to the mass of straw and wood employed, 
but this gives firmness to the screen. Turn the 
whole of the screen up to the two posts (fig. 4), 
to which it is fastened at the top, the lower part 
still resting on the tressels. Tarred twine must 
now be in readiness, with two needles made of 
hard Oak, 1 ft. long (fig. 7), with perforated 
eyes, and a man on either side of the screen 
passes them through in three or five places, as 
at E (fig. 4), exchanging needles at every stitch, 
thus forming a kind of brace-stitch (fig. 5). 
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pieces, which, of course, run down the centre of 
the pit (fig. 8 A). A more slender rail, or even 
tar twine fastened to upright sticks, runs par¬ 
allel with the ridge piece, midway between it 
and the walls, both at the back and front (as at 
B). Of course a slight rail is preferable to the 
twine, where obtainable. The use of the latter I 
is to prevent the screen (one end, of course, 


Being all of one size, the bottom of one serves 
as a top to the other. Old Orange boxes are 
well adapted for this purpose, and do well where 
they can be had. The sets, by this method, can 
easily be protected from frost, as, in extreme 
weather, they can be carried anywhere—they 
are sometimes put in rooms under beds. Plant¬ 
ing time commences on Valentine’s Day, the 
screens having, been placed on the beds a few 
days previously to keep the soil dry, and the 
sets are uncovered on the floors or in the boxes 
for about three days,to give the sprouts a certain 
firmness. They are cut up as planted, each set 
having one good sprout about 6 in. long. Scru- 




Wlien this operation has been completed, twist 
off the ends of the brush and straw flush with 
the ends of the frame, and you have the screen 
represented in fig. G. Although I have merely 
alluded to these appliances as being largely used 
for early Potato growing, they are amongst the 
most useful articles in a garden. Placed at an 
angle of 45° over Celery rows, they would effec¬ 
tually protect them from wet and snow. Round 
early-made hotbeds they arc also invaluable. 
Supported on bricks over Parsley beds they 
afford protection in all weathers, and neither 
staking nor nailing down willbe required. Early 
Vine borders may be thatched over with them, 
and three or more placed around shrubs will 
afford them a neat and efficient protection. 
Many other uses will suggest themselves. Tem¬ 
porary pits to any extent may be made with 
them ; or, by laying them end to end, tied to 
stakes, they furnish capital places for hardening- 
off bedding places. They can be made by any 
labourer, and stowed away, when dry, under a 
shed, will last for years. Where used exten¬ 
sively by the Potato growers they are made into 
stacks and slightly thatched over till wanted. 
I will now proceed to explain the method of 
raising the Potatoes. These are grown in pits 
made of turf. The best and most sheltered 






resting on the wall and the other oii tl e ridge 
piece) from s wagging downwards with the 
of wet or snow. I will now suppose the pit to 
contain a sufficient quantity of highly manured 
soil, and to be ready for planting. The most im¬ 
portant matter, however, in the whole affair is the 
preparation of the sets, and this is peculiar and 
totally at variance with the directions usually 
given for the sprouting process of growing early 
Potatoes. The system generally advocated is 
to push the set into growth only for 2 in. or 3 in. 
ana then by exposuse to green the sprout. In 


pulous care is taken to reject every sprout with 
a hard or black point. Holes are made all over 
the bed, 9 in. every way, with a kind of dibble 
shod with iron (fig. 10), which, owing to a crosa- 

S iece (C), can only make the hole the required 
epth. One Potato is placed in each hole, and 
then the whole pit is raked carefully over with 
a wooden rake or hay-rake, which, as the sprouts 
are barely £ in. below the surface does not break 
the points. The back screens are then put on 
from end to end, the ends on the ridge being 
kept true to each other, so that the front 
screens, when put on, form a good lap on the 
back ones. The work, as far as planting goes, 
is now done, and, as the Potatoes have had no 
check, they are up directly. The front screens 
are taken off every warm, sunny day that 
comes, and put on early in the afternoon, always 
according to weather—and now the care begins. 
No sunny day must be lost, and a frosty hour 
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the method I am now endeavouring to describe 
the main point is to keep them white and tender, 
just as they would be when buried in the soil ; 
and the theory is, that this is effected by keeping 
the sprout continually growing from the first. 
Any greening of hardening is considered detri¬ 
mental and a waste of time. On consideration, 
it will be evident that a Potato sprout 
that is greened and hardened before 
planting must become blanched and 
softened before it commences to grow. 
Laying down—that is, putting the Potatoes to 
sprout—commences about Christmas Day. A 
hay-loft or barn floor, or any spare room, is used 
for this purpose. Selected medium-sized whole 
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would be fatal. It would be useless for any one 
to attempt growing Potatoes largely on this 
plan except they can afford to have some per¬ 
son nearly always with them. Small farmers 
or cottagers, with stout lads and lasses, gene¬ 
rally follow it. A ton of screens to lift off in 
the morning, and put on again in the evening, 
is labour, and those who cannot afford cheap 
labour do not attempt it. The back screens are 
seldom taken off till the Potatoes are far ad¬ 
vanced, or when rain would be beneficial, and 
the front ones, when taken off, are laid down 
sideways, tile fashion, but always below the 
level of the front wall, so that a single ray 
shall not bo intercepted. The back screens 
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being kept on not only keeps the cold and 
the winds away, but prevents the heat enter¬ 
ing on the unclosed or open side from being 
lost by radiation. It is a strange sight to see 
these Potato beds up and green in the open 
air in April. The Potatoes are ready early in 
May, and are packed in neat hampers, each con¬ 
taining 20 lbs., which sometimes realise Is. per 
lb., which is thought a good price. They are 
bought up by dealers, who convey them to the 
manufacturing towns, Bolton, Barnsley, Black¬ 
burn, or Manchester, and quite an ovation is 
paid to the person who takes the tirst consign¬ 
ment to market. Innkeepers, shopkeepers, and 
othors present him with pieces of ribbon of 
every possible pattern and colour, which are 
pinned on every available portion of the dress, 
so that I have seen these men come back from 
the market thatched, as it were, with ribbons. 
Thus I have described at length, but I trust 
clearly, the practice followed to a very great 
extent by cottagers and small farmers. Gar¬ 
deners will at once see the value of this system 
as the means of raising an intermediate crop be¬ 
tween those grown under glass and warm borders 
in the open ground, anil there is no doubt that 
these pits, in large gardens, could be utilised for 
other crops after the Potatoes. What a charm¬ 
ing plaeo for salading in parching summers, and 
what capital places to protect such plants as 
Lettuce or Cauliflower till the middle of February ! 
No such use, however, is made of them by the 
Potato growers. When the Potatoes are off, 


solid and compact, and the outer leaves short 
and sturdy, so that when carefully blanched 
there is little waste in comparison with that 
which occurs in the case of long, straggling- 
habited kinds. Where the vegetable garden is 
of limited extent it is of the first importance 
to grow varieties of vegetables that will attain 
perfection in a limited space, and, as Celery 
forms on important item in most gardens, a 
variety like this is valuable. The principal 
point as regards Celery culture is to avoid all 
kinds of checks to growth, by sowing for the 
main crop, in very slight heat under glass, in 
March or April, and pricking out the young 
plants, as soon as they are large enough, in beds 
protected by spare lights. Thus managed they 
make fine, sturdy plants by the end of May, 
when, if not checked through lack of moisture, 
there will seldom be any loss from running to 
seed or from any ot her cause —J. 


The Winter Aconite (Eranthis hye- 
malis).—It is hardly necessary to recommend so 
general a favourite as the Winter Aconite ; its 
small, bright yellow flowers opening even in 
January, and keeping up a succession till March, 
are very valuable as preceding the Crocus and 
Crowfoot Anemone on lawns, or banks, or under 
trees, or copses. They contrast admirably with 
the glossy-lingered, leafy rosettes of bracts in 
which they nestle, and are best suited for spots 
similar to those dear to the Wood and Apennine 



The Winter Aconite (Emnlhis hyemalis); llowcrs yellow. 


the soil is thrown up into a high side, from end 
to end, and remains so till planting time comes 
round again. T. W. 


Winter Salads. —Chicory is often spoken 
of as an excellent winter salad plant. Again, En¬ 
dive, which, when well blanched, certainly looks 
pretty, does not find favour with every one in 
consequence of its bitterness. I may be told 
that blanching removes this, which is true to a 
certain extent, but, even then, it is not to be 
compared with a sweet Cos Lettuce. Lettuces, 
of different va*ieties, are usually in daily de¬ 
mand throughout the summer and winter, and 
the supply may be easily maintained at all times 
of the year if the right varieties are grown. This, 
I think, only wants to be known to render their 
cultivation much more extended. My winter 
Lettuce is sown on the 7th of July, planted out 
in good rich land in August, and from these our 
winter salads are got daily ; when the frost 
comes we cover the plants with bracken, which 
is light and airy, and an efficient protection. 
Should the snow fall heavily, we lift some of 
them and take them inside. The variety used 
is Black-seeded Brown Cos.—R., Linconshirc. 

Protecting Broccoli.—I had an oppor¬ 
tunity lately of seeing a large breadth of 
this Veitch’s Protecting Broccoli growing, and 
a finer plantation I never saw’. The seed from 
which they were raised was sown the second 
w eek in April, and w hen large enough the pro¬ 
duce wa3 planted out between rowi ot early Peas, 
and when the Peas w’erc cleared off their place 
was filled with Snow’s Winter Broccoli.—H. 

The Best Celery. — I find Incomparable 
Dwarf White, if procured true to name, unsur¬ 
passed for general purposes ; it is not, perhaps, 
adapted for growers for sale, as, w hen bundled 
for market, it is small in comparison with Har¬ 
rison’s Leicester Red, Lion’s-paw White, and 
similar varieties; but, w r hen dressed for the 
table, either as a salad or as a cooked vegetable, 
it is all that can be desired. The heart is very 


Anemone, where they grow scattered like stars. 
The Winter Aconite is thoroughly naturalised 
in many parks and plantations, and it can lie 
readily obtained from any nurseryman. It sel¬ 
dom exceeds 4 in. in height, and is propagated 
by division of the stout, creeping, underground 
stem or rhizome. It enjoys leaf-mould, and 
would look well under a spreading Beech or other 
isolated deciduous tree. 

Adam’s Needle (Yucca recurva).—This, 
with us in Suffolk, is the most graceful and effec¬ 
tive of hardy fine-foliaged plants. Some single 
specimens of it planted here about five years 
ago are now perfect models, both as regards 
shape and healthy development. Older speci¬ 
mens that have flowered brauch into many 
crowned heads, and lose the symmetrical pro¬ 
portions of younger idants. A row of esta¬ 
blished plants of this Yucca in terra-cotta vases 
flow’er profusely, a circumstance which I attri¬ 
bute to the restriction put on the roots.—J. H. 

The White Irish Heath (Menziesiapoli- 
folia alba).—Where there is a demand for flowers 
during autumn and winter, this should be grown. 
Plants in beds in full bloom all summer make 
new’ growth in autumn, and produce abundance 
of white blossoms, w hich are admirably adapted 
I for making into small bouquets all through the 
winter. A good way would be to cut all the 
flowers off the plants in September and when 
they begin to make new’ growth, pot them and 
plunge them in ashes in a temporary frarn j 
ready to flower in winter. 

Fine Hardy Asters.— These have been 
remarkably show y this autumn, particularly the 
following kinds, w hich I w'ould recommend to all 
loversof hardy and herbaceous plants, viz., Bessa- 
rabicus, longifolius, formosus (a perfect gem), 
Chapmanni (an exceedingly graceful kind, which 
grows 4 ft. high), and pulcherrimus. Fortunei 
is a tine species, but it lias not done well with 
| me this season. Grandiflorus flowered beauti- 
j fully last year. I consider it one of the finest 
! species in cultivation. Reevesi is a very dwarf 


interesting kind ; dumosus, too, is a dwarf and 
very floriferous species.—J. W., Derbyshire. 

Tea Roses for Autumn Flowering. 

—The Tea Rose is a fine autumn-blooming sub¬ 
ject, and it can be managed so that there shall 
be no lack of flow’ers at any time. The plan 
adopted by Mr. S. J. Pavitt, of the Rose Cot¬ 
tage Nursery, Bathwick, Bath, is one that an¬ 
swers well. It may not lay claim to novelty, 
but it does greatly assist in the production of 
flowers at a time w’hen they are most serviceable. 
Indeed, Mr. Pavitt asserts that while he can 
gather Roses for six months in the year, any 
one with a little glass at their disposal can have 
Roses the whole of the year. Mr. Pavitt grows 
his Tea Roses on a border facing the east, which 
is protected by a belt of trees at the back, and 
forms a shelter from the westerly gales. He 
considers that it is wrong to plant Tea Roses on 
a south border, as in such a position, exposed as 
it is to the full pow’er of the sun, the flowers get 
scorched up sometimes before they become fully 
expanded. When planted in an eastern border 
situated similarly to that in Mr. Pavitt’s nursery, 
the plants get the morning sun only for a few 
hours, which is all they w’ant in his opinion, and 
they are never exposed td the afternoon sun. 
This has an important bearing on the production 
of fine flowers and their preservation and con¬ 
tinuity. The beds in which the Roses are 
planted are thoroughly trenched and prepared 
during the winter months, and in the mouth of 
May the plants, which are alw’ays worked on 
the seedling Brier, are put out into the prepared 
ground, and all the flowering buds are kept 
pinched off till the end of July, the result being 
that throughout the late summer and the au¬ 
tumn months, when the weather is favourable, 
there is quite a wonderful bloom. In case of 
very severe weather setting in and frost beiug 
imminent, a little common Fern stuck among 
the plants is found to give them all the protec¬ 
tion necessary. Some thoroughly good autumn- 
flowering varieties ot Tea Roses will be found 
in the following list:—Catherine Mermet, Devo- 
niensis, Rubens, Mdme. Falcot, Mdme. Charles, 
Mdme. Camille, Mdme. Willermoz, Safrano, 
Isabella Sprunt, Goubault, and Mdlle. Margot- 
tiu. This list is not to be taken to the exclusion 
of other good sorts ; it simply means that the 
varieties named have been found to answer well 
for the purpose. The provision of glass merely 
without the means of artificial heating will not 
do much in the way of the production of Roses 
during the winter. A Rose house is like a mine 
of wealth to a gardener, as according to the 
time when he commences to force will he reap— 
if the plants be well managed—an abundance of 
beautiful and useful flow’ers.—R. D. 

Tropseolum speciosum in Warwick¬ 
shire. —Having made several attempts to grow 
this plant without success, it may interest your 
readers to know how I succeeded this year in 
obtaining a very fine show of bloom. In the tirst 
w’eek in April (the best time Tor planting), I had 
given me two small tubers, which I broke into 
bits about £ i n - long, and laid them on silver 
sand, in a warm greenhouse, for a few davs. 
When I could see them forming eyes I bad a 
border prepared for them in the following man¬ 
ner : It was dug out 1 ft. deep and 1 ft. wide ; 

2 in. of crocks w’ere placed in the bottom for 
drainage, and then I filled up with a mixture of 
peat, sand, and charcoal, making all Solid by 
treading. I then planted each bit of tuber about 
2 in. deep and surrounded them with a little 
silver sand ; they soon began to grow, and, after 
that, they were never allowed to get thoroughly 
dry, and the result has been a beautiful display ? 
of this Tropajolum all the autumn.—F., Ua- 
minglon. 

Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium cceruleum 
variegatum).—This fine-foliaged plant may be 
used in small flower gardens with advan¬ 
tage. For a row near the front of a ribbon 
border, or surrounding a small bed, it is the 
prettiest plant I have seen. It grows from C in. 
to 12 in. high, and the leaves are thrown out 
from the centre stem ; they are light green and 
white in equal parts, and in form they are as 
delicate and handsome as any Fern frond. I 
call attention to it now because its beauty in 
summer greatly depends on how it is treated 
during the cold season. It will live throughout 
the winter if left in the ground, but when th e 
fresh leaves appear in spring they are generally 
deficient in colour, as they come green, and want 
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the fine variegation, which is their principal at¬ 
traction. To avoid this, and to retain all their 
delicate lines, it is necessary to lift the plants 
at the present time, and place them in pots, 
when they should be wintered in a cold frame. 
The soil in which they arc potted should be very 
light, and they must be kept just moist, but 
neither wet nor dry until spring. Old plants 
generally emit a number af small crowns, from 
which the plants are increased. They should 
be taken off in March, and pottod singly in small 
pots, when, if kept close and moist in a frame, 
they root quickly, and form healthy plants for 
turning into the open ground early in May. 
— H. 

Spring-floweringr Bulbs in Unused 
Spaces. —Between the stones in the steps of 
the rock garden at Edinburgh, in the angles 
formed by stones and walks, in spaces between 
plunged pots of Alpine plants, and in small 
plots of Grass, the late Mr. McNab u*ed to 
plants Scillas, Snowdrops, and the like in abun¬ 
dance, and thus get a charming effect in spring 
from spots previously without flowers. This 
plan deserves to become popular.—F. 

Round-leaved Speedwell (Veronica 
pinquifolia).—This proves to be one of the best, 
neatest, and hardiest of all rock-garden plants. 
It is a New Zealand dwarf shrubby species, 
forming close little bushes of silvery leaves. In 
Scotch gardens it is particularly healthy, as, 
indeed, it seems to be in all parts of the country. 

Lilium candidum marginatum as 
a Variegated Edging Plant.— This Lily, 
when planted rather thickly, forms a good winter 
edging to beds on borders, its long, graceful, 
yellow and green striped foliage rendering it 
useful for that purpose. It requires a deep, 
well-drained soil, and a light, open situa¬ 
tion in which to grow. It is sometimes grown 
in pots by London florists, who find a ready sale 
for it in Covcnt Garden. 

Pampas Grass. —There arc several varie¬ 
ties of this. We have the two first introduced, 
a clump of each, and from which 170 heads 
w'erc cut last week, having been broken by the 
heavy fall of snow; they were trom 5 ft. to 11 ft. 
high. We gather on a fine day for winter deco¬ 
ration.— R. Tyler. 

Baroness Rothschild Rose. —Amongst 
all the leading sorts of Roses, this one has 
bloomed most freely this autumn. There were 
some very fine flowers on it in October, and 
the last of them was not cut until the middle 
of November.—C. A. 

Umbrella-shaped Rose Trees.— We 

grow most of our dwarf Roses on the long-rod 
system, viz., cutting out the old wood at the 
winter pruning, and retaining the strongest 
annual growths, which are pegged down, at cer¬ 
tain distances apart, with long stout pegs* cut 
from the refuse Pea sticks. On the summits of 
the Rose-banks, standards of free-growing kinds, 
such as Charles Lawson, are planted and pruned 
in a similar manner as the dwarfs, the points of 
tho shoots being tied to pegs driven in a circle 
round the tree. By this means they form regu¬ 
lar-shaped and beautiful heads, for the shoots 
break regularly into growth from every eye,- 
and when in bloom form beautiful objects.— 
J. G. t SitfoUb. 


New Paint. —The danger of inhaliug the 
vapour of turpentine has been long known, and 
its pernicious influence on the health is beyond 
all doubt, as has been verified in several cases 
occurring in persons sleeping in newly painted 
rooms, some of which have even proved fatal. 
Several theories, more or less plausible, have 
been propounded to explain the prejudicial 
effects of the inhalation of these vapours : but, 
whatever be the correct explanation, there is no 
doubt of the danger of occupying a room re¬ 
cently painted jn which turpentine has been 
employed, before complete dossication has taken 
place. It was pointed out by the Council of 
Hygiene, that a sudden death which recently 
took place in Paris was attributable to this 
cause, it l>eing shown that it could not be 
ascribed to Ihc lead which entered into the com- 
)>osition or the paint of the room in which the 
deceased slept; the lead, being fixed and non¬ 
volatile, cannot in these cases be accused of being 
the offending element .—British Medical Journal. 
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THE SHRUBBERY, 

Propagating Aucubas.— I am some¬ 
what surprised to see tho minute directions 

g iven in Gardening as to propagating the 
erry-bearing plants of Aucuba. Here we have 
not the slightest difficulty with them. The 
seeds as they fall are gathered, and, when 
dried, are planted in the kitchen garden, and 
they invariably come up. With bought male 
plants, they flower before the females ; not so 
with those raised from seed of our own plants, 
and we do not spread the pollen by any arti¬ 
ficial means, merely planting the males within 
a reasonable distance of the females. But it 
is astonishing how far the pollen will spread. 

I am sure that a hundred yards is within the 
mark. To show' you how’ the plants here are 
covered with berries, I may mention that last 
year a very large plant was so bending under 
them, that I directed one of the gardeners to 
place a support under it.—W. W. E. Wynne. 

Hardy North American Shrub (Kal- 
mia latifolia).—This is an excellent evergreen 
shrub for plantingin margins of shrubberies where 
the soil is moist and sandy. It thrives remark¬ 
ably well near lakes, w’here the soil is wet but 
well-drained. Its crisp, white, pink-flushed 
flowers possess a richness and beauty found in j 



Truss of bloom of a hardy North American Evergreen 
Shrub (Kalmia latifolia); flowers white and pink. 


those of few hardy shrubs. Small plants grown 
in pots may be had in bloom early in spring by 
introducing them into a warm, moist house, and 
keeping their roots well supplied with w r atcr. 
In a cut state the flowers are very valuable, but 
they are much best left nestling among the 
bright glossy foliage of the plants on which they 
grow'. The best time to plant Kalmias is in 
September ; but they may be very successfully 
planted in February and March if the weather 
is open. 

The Sea Holly (Eryngium Serra).—This 
ornamental plant is perfectly hardy, and if 
danted out in spring in rich soil, will, by the 
ollowing autumn, attain large dimensions. Its 
spreading Agave-like leaves, which arc produced 
close to the ground, render it one of the best 
of green-leaved subjects for planting on raised 
positions in any part of the garden.—S. 

The Spindle Tree as a Standard. 
All the variegated-leaved varieties of Euonymus 
make interesting and useful plants wdien grown 
in the form of standards on clean stems, from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. high. Numbers of them are growm 
in this w'ay in Messrs. Lee’s nursery, at Isle- 
w’orth. All the kinds, including the silver- 
leated E. radicans. are grafted on stocks of 
E. europieus at the desired height; they make 
bushy heads quickly, and when planted in beds 
or on law ns are handsome objects.—S. 

Pyramidal Sweet Bays.— Where the 
climate is sufficiently mild for these to be suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated, there are few evergreens 
j that form prettier objects, or that give lawns so 
I warm and furnished an aspect during winter as 
do Sweet Bays in the form of pyramids. We have 
several single specimens of them on Grass, w’hich 
1 sets them off to the greatest advantage, and in 
I the foreground of shrubberies they are equally 
effective. The pyramidal form is that wdiich the 
I Bay naturally assumes without any training; 


but, if left entirely unpruned, the branches be¬ 
come weak, and a heavy fall of snow' will some¬ 
times destroy the symmetrical shape of the tree ; 
whereas, if the leading and strongest side shoots 
be shortened to about half their length in 
autumn, the tree becomes densely furnished with 
side spray, and the principal branches are thus 
rendered sturdy enough to withstand all 
weathers. In addition to tho pleasant perfume 
given off by the leaves, the Sweet Bay is a 
profuse-blooming plant, and w'ith us usually per¬ 
fects a good crop of black berries. The leaves 
are in frequent request for culinary purposes, 
and for drying with those of other scented- 
leaved plants. Although some of our winters 
have been severe in this locality, I have never 
seen a leaf discoloured, w'hile a little further 
inland it is by no means a rare occurrence for 
this and similar evergreens to suffer consider¬ 
ably.—J., Suffolk. 

Variegated Vine (Vitis hcterophylla fol. 
albo-var).—The use of this handsome little 
climbing Vine in suspended baskets and vases, 
and on trellis-w'ork, is common enough ; but few r 
persons have any idea of the charming effect 
which it produces w'hen used as an edging around 
large flower-beds, and groups of dark leaved 
plants and shrubs. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
December 15. —Examining Cucumbers, 
stopping them where required, and picking off 
all useless blossoms. Making a new border for 
Roses 18 in. deep, and filling it with good loam 
and manure. Looking over Cauliflow'er plants, 
picking off all decayed leaves, and stirring the 
soil amongst them. 

Dec. 10. —Getting into spare frames a quan¬ 
tity of Endive for protection. Covering Seakale 
bed. Getting manure w’hecled on to the land 
whilst the w-eather is favourable, and mending 
Box edgings. 

Dec. 17. —Getting up a lot of Snow's Win¬ 
ter White Broccoli and putting it in spare cold 
pits. Butting more Asparagus in frames and re¬ 
novating the linings. Staking and tying some 
newly-planted trees and shrubs. Cleaning the 
walks and Grass in pleasure grounds. Looking 
over Grape room, removing bad berries, and fill¬ 
ing up the bottles with water where required. 

Dec. 18. —Sowing Mustard and Cress and 
getting in another batch of French Beans. 
Covering up Endive and Lettuce to blanch. 
Lifting and root-pruning some dwarf-trained 
Plum trees that were growing too grossly. Roll¬ 
ing down all gravel walks firmly, also lawns when 
the weather will permit. 

Dec. 19.— Getting into the forcing pit some 
more Lily of the Valley and Deutzia gracilis. 
Proceeding with the pruning of large deciduous 
trees. Clearing off all decayed vegetables and 
primings and burning them. Getting into the 
Mushroom house a little more Chicory and 
Dandelion to force. 

Dec. 20. —Looking over Pelargoniums, 
stopping them, and picking off dead leaves. 
Looking over the fruit room, and removing any 
fruits that are decaying.—W. G. Dorset. 

Forced Flowers. 

There is no season of the year wherein flowers 
are so deservedly prized as during the ensuing 
three months, when, if we except the Christ¬ 
mas Rose, the naked-flowered Jasmine, Laurus- 
tinus, and Snowdrops, there is little out-of-doors 
in the way of flowers to interest us. In glass 
structures that are kept at an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature, Camellias, Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, Mignonette, early-sown Cinerarias, and 
similar plants can be had in blossom ; but, in 
the case of those who require a good and regular 
supply, a house with a night temperature of 
from 60’ to 65° is indispensable. It is not neces¬ 
sary that such a house should be either very 
large or costly ; but, in order to be able to reap 
full benefit from it, as-regards the production 
of winter flowers, it should be divided by a 
glass partition, so as to keep one part cooler 
than the other. By this simple arrangement 
there is no necessity for keeping some plants 
warmer than they require, and others cooler 
than they can well bear. In the coolest division, 
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where a night temperature of from 50° to 55° 
can be kept up, bulbs, such a Hyacinths, Nar¬ 
cissi, and Early Van Thol Tulips may be 
brought on into flower much more satisfactorily 
than in a stronger heat. 

Of that very best of all shrubs for forcing, 
Deutzia gracilis, plants that have been forced 
before, and that have made their growth after¬ 
wards in a little warmth, will flower earlier than 
they othewise would do, and with less applica¬ 
tion of heat. The double-flowered Plum also 
forces well under similar treatment to that of 
the Deutzia ; both will succeed better in the 
cooler stove temperature above mentioned than 
if subjected to more heat; and the same remark 
also applies to Azaleas. The double A. Borsig, 
Heine tie Portugal, and Flag of Truce last in a 
cut state much longer than the single varieties, 
and therefore deserve to be more generally cul¬ 
tivated by all who require forced flowers. 

In bringing all such plants into bloom in 
heat, the atmosphere should not be kept too 
moist, just enough water being used to main¬ 
tain it in a genial healthy condition ; neither 
should the plants be syringed overhead too often; 
once a day, and that in the afternoon, is enough, 
for if too moist or hot, the flowers of all forced 
lants will not last nearly so long as those 
rought on slower. The plants should also, 
from the time they are placed in the heat, be 
.as near the light as possible. By this moaus the 
cvdour and substance of the flowers will be 
much improved, and, if required for cutting, 
will keep much better. In the wanner stove 
should be placed succcssional plants of Poin- 
settia, Euphorbia jacquiniajflora and E. splen¬ 
dent, Plumbago rosea, Sericographis Ghies- 
hreghtiana, Gesnera exonieusis and G. zebrina. 
The two last, when well managed, are amongst 
tiie best winter-flowering plants grown ; all the 
above are suitable for cultivation in small 
houses, where larger-growing plants could not 
be so well accommodated. 

* Fruit. 

Vines.—Late Vines h ive now, for the most 
part, lost their foliage, and, therefore, the fruit 
which may still bo hanging on the plants is not 
so liable to decay as it was some time ago. The 
air, however, about them should still be kept as 
dry as circumstances will permit. The temper¬ 
ature should never be permitted to exceed 40S 
at any time with fire-he it, or the berries will be 
likely to shrivel and lose their plump appear¬ 
ance. Muscats are amongst the first to shrink, 
probably owing to their often being not quite so 
well matured as mo3t other varieties. The 
bunches which contract most should, in all 
cases, be used first. Fire-heat should not be 
employed for their preservation, unless it be to 
exclude frost or at times expel damp. 

Pruning Outdoor Fruit Trees.— It is 
always advisable to get the pruning of all fruit 
trees, except Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 
completed as soon after the leaves are off as pos¬ 
sible. When pruning is finished before the close 
of the year, time is given for the performance of 
other operations as they become due. Pruning 
at this season is certainly cold work, but it wifi 
be much more so if deferred until winter is far 
advanced, when there may be frost and snow, 
and when the work cannot be done so well as 
when it is carried out with comfort to the oper¬ 
ator. Those who have not had much practice 
in pruning are very liable to either overdo or 
underdo it. In the ease of bush or pyramidal 
Apples and Pears grown on borders of limited¬ 
sized gardens, it is generally deemed advisable 
to confine them to a small or medium 
size, and in order to accomplish this, they are 
often so severely cut as to defeat the object 
in view, especially when the trees are young 
and disposed to make strong growth. 

Tn order to check too gre.it a luxuriance of 
g' >\vth, thosj trees that are in the condition 
j i.st mentioned, and that were root-pruned 
about the end of summer, should not be more 
closely pruned than will be effected by a slight 
shortening of the strong shoots requisite for 
the necessary furnishing of the tree, while 
those shoots that tend to overcrowd and are 
in the worst position should be entirely re¬ 
moved. Thus treated, it will be found that 
the root-pruning, if sufficiently and judiciously 
carried out, will have the effect of reducing the 
next summer’s production of wood to not more 
than oue-fifth of what it has previously been, 
in place of which the energies of the trees 


will be directed to the formation of quantities 
of fruit-bearing spurs on the Bhoots that have 
been made this and the preceding season, where¬ 
as if too much of the young wood be cut away, 
the full effects to be derived from the root- 
pruning will be rendered nugatory. 

Pears on the Quince stock do not make so 
much wood, and consequently do not require so 
much pruning, either roots or branches, as those 
grown on Pear stocks, but the fruit of many 
varieties is frequently not so good in quality, 
particularly such kinds as are at all disposed to 
be gritty. 

Apples, also, on Paradise stocks, will not 
need pruning nearly so much as when grafted on 
the Crab. We mention this merely for the 
guidance of those who are inexperienced, and 
who frequently cut away at every tree upon 
which they operate without discrimination, as if 
the impression existed that the fruit-bearing ca¬ 
pabilities of a tree depended upon pruning alone, 
whereas pruning is only one of the means em¬ 
ployed to induce fertility, and requires to be 
varied in extent according to the state of each 
individual tree. It is simply useless attempting 
to get fruit from a young tree that produces 
quantities of young wood by persistently cutting 
out the shoots at the winter pruning ; the effect 
of this is to cause similar growth the following 
season. In the case of large standard trees, do 
not over-pruuo ; on the contrary, only just thin 
out the weak, inner branches, so as to admit a 
reasonable amount of light, and allow space suffi¬ 
cient to prevent one branch coming m contact 
with the other during high winds, and thus 
knock off the fruit. It is no unusual occurrence 
for an inexperienced pruner to use the saw so 
freely in the case of standard trees as seriously 
to reduce their bearing capabilities. In small 
gardens, where trees of good varieties of Apples 
exist that are too large for the places which they 
occupy, or when they unduly shade the vegetable 
crops that have to be grown near them, rather 
than remove altogether, it is frequently more 
desirable to head them down to within 
2 ft. or 3 ft. of the ground. Soon afterwards 
they form moderate-sized, fruitful heads, certainly 
not so trim in appearance as those of young 
dwarf trees, but very often of much more service 
in filling the fruit room. 

Plums and Cherries, unless in damp, 
over-rich soil, are not usually disposed to make 
such rauk, unfruitful growth as Pears and 
Apples; they, therefore, simply need their shoots 
regulated by cutting back any that take an undue 
lead and thinning out all that are not wanted to 
form symmetrical heads. 

With young Pears on walls there is frequently 
too much haste displayed in covering the space 
allotted to them, by laying in the shoots indis¬ 
criminately their whole length, instead of shor¬ 
tening such as require it to furnish a sufficient 
number to cover the wall evenly ; the result of 
this is a waste of space and an unsightly appear- 
ance ever after wards, with the generally additional 
disadvantage that a considerable portion of the 
base of the trees contain no bearing wood at all. 
In the case of young trees of this description 
any shoots that show a decided tendency to out¬ 
grow the rest should be cut sufficiently close to 
induce them to break back where additional 
growths are required to cover the wall ; this will 
tend to equalise the strength by throwing more 
vigour into the weaker shoots. The same holds 
good with Cherries and Plums on walls. 

Pruning Bush Fruits.— It is much 
better to prune these fruits at once, and if neces¬ 
sary, take such means as will deter the birds 
from attacking the bads or render the latter dis¬ 
tasteful to them, than leave the pruning till the 
spring. 

Gooseberries. —III pruning young Goose¬ 
berries, little more requires to be done than 
cutting out superabundant shoots, leaving those 
that are best placed to form the future bushes, 
so as to give them a shapely appearance. In 
the case of those that have attained sufficient 
size, a portion of the old wood should be cut out 
each year, leaving young shoots to take its 
place, and selecting, as far as possible, those 
that spring from near the base, so as to keep 
the bushes furnished properly down to the bot¬ 
tom. Never leave the centres of the bushes 
crowded, or the fruit will be deficient in both 
size and flavour; but avoid, however, the extreme 
of reducing the bushes to mere skeletons in the 


way practised by those who grow this fruit for 
exhibition, where everything is sacrificed to 
the production of a very limited quantity of 
large-sized berries. 

Red and White Currants only need 
the branches to be reduced so as to leave suffi¬ 
cient space without crowding. Immediately the 
pruning is completed, a few white threads 
should be run loosely over the bushes in the 
usual way. These, while they retain theirfresh 
colour, will generally be found effective in 
scaring sparrows, but not finches ; to preserve 
the buds from being eaten by the latter, mix 
lime and soot in equal quantities with water, as 
thick as it will pass through a syringe with a 
coarse rose ; or it may be sprinkled on with 
an ordinary hand-brush. A fine sunny day, 
when there is enough wind to dry the mixture 
on thoroughly before night, should be chosen 
for the operation, and if that be done it will 
stick for a good portion of the winter in quan¬ 
tity sufficient to make the buds unpalatable to 
these feathered depredators; a second dres¬ 
sing of the mixture should be given after the 
first has become inefficient; but whether the 
thread or the soot and lime be used, the bushes 
should be looked over at intervals to see that 
the means employed are effectual, aa there is 
nothing more annoying than to find the season’s 
crop destroyed as well as injury inflicted for a 
longer period. 

Black Currants require much less wood 
being cut out of them than the Red and White 
kinds; all that is required is to thin out the 
growths so as to prevent their getting too close, 
and in the case of old trees to cat a few of the 
branches out near the bottom each year, which 
will induce them to push up yeung shoots that 
will keep the bushes renewed, and to shorten 
the whole so as to keep them within bounds 
as to size. 

Raspberries 'may also be pruned at any 
time after the leaves are off; the number of 
shoots that should be retained to each stool will 
depend upon the age and strength of the plants, 
say from one or two to such as have only been a 
year planted, and six or eight to those that have 
got to full maturity, and that are strong ; the 
length at which the shoots should be left will 
also depend on their strength and the method 
upon which they are grown ; the old-fashioned 
practice of tying half the shoots from one Btool 
to an equal number of another in the form of an 
arch, with a stake driven into the ground where 
the bent shoots meet, to which they can be fas¬ 
tened, has its advantages in the bearing shoots 
trained in this way not interfering in any way 
with, or being shaded by, the young growth, 
but grown in this way they have not such an 
orderly look as when the shoots are tied to wires 
stretched from end to end of the rows ; under 
the latter method the shoots should not be left 
so long, as from their being in an upright posi¬ 
tion the lowest eyes do not usually breax so 
well. 

In very many gardens there are portions of 
low wall unsuitea for growing such fruits as 
require considerable space ; these usually have 
Currants planted and trained over them; it is 
much better to cover part of such walls with 
Gooseberries, as they give variety, and in such 
a position they will keep for weeks when ripe, 
as here they are little exposed to wet and can 
be easily protected from birds with nets. On 
east or even north walls Gooseberries, as a rule, 
will bear well, whereas on these aspects the 
space is often under ordinary circumstances lost 
under the impression that nothing will succeed. 
Vegetables. 

Forcing Seakale.— Where Seakale is re¬ 
quired for use early in the ensuing month, means 
should at once be taken for applying heat to the 
roots. There are two methods by which it may 
be forced, viz., either by placing over the crowns, 
where they grow, the ordinary pots employed 
for the purpose, and covering them up with fer¬ 
menting materials, such as leaves, fresh stable 
manure, or a mixture of both, or by lifting the 
roots and forcing them elsewhere. W here 
leaves can be had in sufficient quantities, these 
are much to be preferred to all other material, 
as they afford a more gentle warmth, aud are 
not liable to get too hot, or impart a disagreeable 
flavour to the Kale. 

In forcing under pots, the whole space between 
them should he filled up with fermenting mat- 
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ter, covering the lid with which they are pro¬ 
vided to the depth of a few inches. When the 
whole is complete, two or three sticks, to test 
the heat, should be iuserted in the heating 
material. These ought to be frequently exami¬ 
ned, to see that it does not get too hot, in which 
case the produce is forced up too quickly, which 
makes it thiu and weak, instead of having the 
short, thick crowns of which well-managed Sea- 
kale consists. If the sticks feel a little warm, 
it is sufficient to produce Kale of 8 in. or 9 in. 
in length in five weeks or so from the time the 
material has begun to ferment. Should there be 
any indication of too much heat, some of the 
fermenting material ought to be removed from 
the tops of the pots, so as to cool it. 

By this method of growing Seakale, the same 
rootB will bear forcing in the beds in which they 
are grown for years, without replanting; but 
the produce is not usually so fine as when the 
roots are taken up and placed on a bed of leaves 
or other fermenting matter. For this reason, 
and the fact that much more can be grown on a 
given space—consequent upon the closer planting 
which the latter system admits of—it is to be 
preferred. Where the roots were planted as 
advised in spring, they will now be in a condi¬ 
tion for taking up; and it is best to at once lift 
all that are likely to be required for the season, 
selecting the strongest crowns for forcing. Those 
not wanted for immediate use should be heeled 
in in a few inches of soil or ashes in any place 
out of the reach of frost. At the time of tak¬ 
ing up, the weakest crowns, and all the whip- 
thong-like pieces of roots should be placed by 
themselves in a little moist soil, where they will 
not get frozen, and be kept for replanting in 
spring. 

A bed of leaves, about 2 ft. thick, will be 
enough, made up so as to place on the top of it 
a small garden frame, or large box of any kind. 
In it put 10 in. of ordinary soil, and in this 
plant the crowns about 3 in. apart each way. 
On the top of the frame, or box, place a lid or 
shutter, and cover up the sides and top, so as 
to keep in warmth, and totally excluae light. 
By this means, Seakale can be grown in perfec¬ 
tion. 

Rhubarb. —Where Rhubarb is required 
early some roots should at once be placed in a 
gentle heat. They may be forced like Seakale 
where they grow, except that much deeper pots 
must be used ; but in the case of Rhubarb, as 
well as in that of Seakale, it is preferable to take 
up the roots and place them in heat. Nothing 
is better than a slight bed of leaves on which to 
put them, protected by a deep temporary frame 
or box, covered up so as to keep in the warmth 
and exclude light. The roots should have a few 
inches of soil placed under and also between 
them. For the first produce some early kind, 
such as Linnaeus, Tobolsk, or Prince Albert 
should be selected, as these will come in much 
sooner than the later sorts. If a few roots of 
the Victoria, which is a later kind, but large 
and very productive, are at the same time put 
under the stage in a greenhouse, or in any similar 
out-of-the-way place that is kept a little warmer 
than the external temperature, they will come 
on in succession ; but in such a situation, they 
should be covered up to exclude light, and, in 
all cases, the soil tnat is placed round the roots 
should be watered as required so as to keep it a 
little moist. 


tally. The frame stuff is in section 4£ in. by 
1^ in. It is roughly tongued together, not dove¬ 
tailed at the angles, and a galvanised iron peg 
of wire holds it tight at each corner. From the 
lower sides of the longer side> hang staples of 
galvanised iron wire, at eacn 20 in. apart. 
Through these pass easily some spars 3$ in. by 
1 in. deal, creosoted. On these is a double layer 
of blue slates, 20 in. by 10 in., and upon the 
slates 2 in. of charcoal knobs, about the size of 
filberts, and 1 in. of much finer bits to make a 
level surface for the pots to rest on. The char¬ 
coal is obtainable from a wheelwright’s, and may 
not be the best material.—H. H. 


House and Window Gardening. 


Economising Spaoe Below High 

Stages. —In lean-to houses, where the owner 
tries to put his plants near the glass, these va¬ 
cant spaces are sure to occur, and as many plants 
do not object to a position under others, but 
perish when dripped upon, I occupy the space 
below with Ferns, Fuchsias, and other odds-and 
ends, and just below the stage above, suspend 
during watering, and for an hour after, a piece 
of oil-baize, an old table cover. One edge of it 
is nailed to a spar that hooks to two staples in 
the wall, the other, and opposite edge, is tacked 
to a lighter rod, and lioolts up to two posts 
which support the stage. The baize is wider 
than the space it is applied to, and so makes a 
trough, and being hung up not on a level, the 
water drips off at one end into a saucer put there 
for the nonce. The frame on which these plants 
rest is thus contrived to avoid the heat conse¬ 
quent on its being so near the hottest part of the 
flue, and it may be added that it answers capi- 
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Smilax f (Myrsiphyllum Aaparagoides) for 
Winter.— Those who wish to cultivate Smilax 
in their windows next winter should separate 
the bulbs allowing but two or three to 4-in pot. 
IJse loam, leaf mould, and sand in equal quanti¬ 
ties for potting, with a little cow manure mixed 
thoroughly among it. Place the pots where 
they may have a fair heat, and not much sun, 
and keep the soil just moist. When the plants 
appear above ground remove to a window where 
they may get the morning and evening sun, and 
keep the pots moist, but not drenched with 
hot water. Smilax likes plenty of heat but not 
sun. Many persons make a mistake in attempting 
to train the vines on trellises. They should simply 
be given a small twine to cling to. Thus they 
will make a nice growth and besides being very 
pretty, will furnish an abundance for cutting 
during winter. In cutting sever the plant at 
the point wanted and pull the whole vine from 
the string. The bottom will again grow and 
form a new vine. If wanted for permanent 
show, the strings may be carried around any 
object, and their peculiar growth will produce a 
very nice effect .—Prarie Fai'mer. 

An Indoor Town Garden.—I called 
the other day at a floral establishment where 
I was much pleased with some beautiful Fern 
cases, baskets, and vases, all tastefully arranged 
in a room devoted to a special show for 
the season. The room was, indeed, literally 
a floral bouquet, but the best thing which I saw 
was a side window fitted up as a case ; at the* 
bottom is a tank in which water plants seem to I 
be perfectly at homo ; there is rockwork up the j 
sides clothed with the creeping Fig (Ficus 
repens), and Ferns hung in rustic baskets. 
What is chiefly conspicuous is the elegance of 
arrangement, and the proof afforded by it that 
if townspeople chose they might, without much 
trouble, enjoy some of the beauties of the floral 
world at all seasons—not, as is too often the 
case, badly arranged on ugly wire stands, but 
placed in natural-looking cases, vases, and 
baskets, that assist rather than mar Nature.—J. 

Gentiana acaulis in Pots.— Consider¬ 
ing the easy culture of this plant, and the length 
of time during which its blooms last, it should 
be grown in pots for window decoration at this 
season of the year. If good plants of it be 
divided in spring, and each piece be planted out 
in good sandy soil and leaf-mould in a sunny 
situation, they will make good-sized plants by 
autumn, when they may be lifted and 
potted in 5-in. pots, well watered, and 
placed in a shady situation until again 
established, when they may be placed in 
a cold frame to which plenty of sun and 
air are admitted. When in flower they 
may be removed indoors, and if a little weak 
guano-water be given them once a week they will 
continue to grow and flower all through the 
winter. In spring they should be again planted 
out and treated as before.—S. 

Abutilon rossBflorum. — For window 
gardening this rosy-flowered Abutilon sent out 
by Mr. Williams, of the Holloway Nurseries, 
Ixrndon, will, no doubt, ere long be largely 
grown. Its dwarf, branching habit renders it 
suitable for culture in small pots, and the pro¬ 
fusion of flowers which it produces for months 
in succession, would make it salable for a much 
longer period than that allotted to most plants. 
-Q. 

Daylight in Dark Rooms. -Chappuis’ Patents. - 
69, Fleet Street.—[Anvx.J 


HOUSE-TOP GARDENS IN THE CITY. 
To Mr. Lascelles, the horticultural builder, of 
Bunhill Row, Finsbury, belongs the credit of 
first showing us what may be done in this way, 
even in the heart of London. The roof conser¬ 
vatory forms the roof-storey of Mr. Lascelles’s 
offices ; the floor of the conservatory, which is 
on a level with the bottom of the cornice shown 



Section of Office Plant Case. 

in our illustration, forms also the roof of the 
storey beneath, is well formed of concrete, with 
iron imbedded in it, to secure all the needed 
strength. Brick beds have been formed round 
the sides of the house, and these contain earth 
for Vines, which cover the roof. The surface 
of these beds forms a convenient standing-place 
for plants in pots. The house is of wood, bent 
by the aid of steam, and well, but not expen¬ 
sively, constructed, and the effect from the 



Method of Heating Office Plant Case with Gas. 


street is veiy good. The glass is not bent, 
although it is so in appearance. With dense 
shade overhead, a house of this kind would 
form a Fernery, and, without such shade, fruits 
that endure a'dry atmosphere might be grown 
after the orchard-house fashion. Abundance of 
water would, of course, be required in any case, 
but this would not lead to much inconvenience, 
as the ordinary supply to the house could be 
made available by the cistern being placed on 
the conservatory floor. The roofs of large public 
buildings, such as theatres, would afford capital 
sites for winter gardens on a large scale ; water 
in abundance is required on such roofs, and that 
is the chief requirement of the plants. In such 
Original from 
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cases, the winter garden would form a new and 
most attractive feature of the establishment. 
As regards business houses, a modification of 
the same plan might be desirable, where very 
good light was required in the upper storey. 
Such a pleasant innovation in the city natu¬ 
rally suggests many ways in which a like kind 
of glasshouse might be made to add to the com¬ 
fort and elegance of private houses of every 
class, from those who could afford a well-fur¬ 
nished winter-garden to those who could only 
use the upper storey as a playground for chil¬ 
dren. We are assured that the architectural 
difficulties (even in the present state of our 
knowledge of the subject) are surmountable. 
The ordinary square type of glasshouse would, 
of course, be unendurable over any handsome 
house. The fact, however, that Palms, and 
many other sub-tropical plants suited for deco¬ 
ration thrive perfectly in a less brilliant light 
than that of a common greenhouse, would re¬ 
live the architect from the necessity of making 
the roof a glass shed. If the approaches to 
the conservatory floor were, as they should be, 
roomy and convenient, the difficulties of remov¬ 
ing the soil, plants, &c., would not be so great, 
as they might, at first sight, appear. One con¬ 
sideration m favour of the house-top conserva¬ 
tory is the facility with which it might be 
heated ; for temperate-clime plants the always 
ascending heat of the house ould suffice. 

On our visit to the busy establishment above 
alluded to, we were particularly struck with a 
Fernery or plant case which runs the whole 
length of the front windows, seven in number, 
and is heated by a small boiler placed behind 
the fireplace, as shown in the accompanying 


AN ENCLOSED WINDOW GARDEN. 

A lady correspondent of “Vick’s Illustrated 
Magazine,” at Lynn, Mass., writes as follows: 
I have grown plants more or less for thirty 
years, and love them as well as ever. I do not 
like to wash the leaves and pots as often as they 
need it in order to have them look nice, so I have 
been planning to get rid of it. Two winters 
ago I nad an idea, which put in to practice, suc¬ 
ceeded so well that I am moved to tell the read¬ 
ers of the Magazine about it, so they can do 
likewise if they have a mind to. To begin with, 
then, I have no conservatory, or even a bay- 
window—only one south window in my sitting- 
room that I can use for plants. At this win¬ 
dow, half way up, is a walnut shelf a foot wide, 
supported by iron brackets, and on it is a zinc pan 
painted drab, with 1 in. of sand on the bottom 
to keep the pots moist. 

My idea was to enclose this window from the 
room, with the shelf inside, so as to exclude 
dust, and include moist air. I communicated 
my idea to a carpenter, and his hands completed 
the practical part, and my window-garden stood 
completed. I am well pleased with it, and »o 
are the plants, judging from the way they grow. 
Now for details : I had a table made of black 
Walnut, as long as the window is wide, includ¬ 
ing the casing, 2 ft. wide and 6 in. deep. It is 
lain on the sides, has handsomely turned legs 
nished with castors. There is no top ; at the 
bottom inside is a cleat, on which rest narrow 
slats of Pine, and on this a zinc pan just the 
depth of the sides. An inch of damp sand sup¬ 
plies the moisture and the warm air from the 
furnace comes in contact with the pan under¬ 
neath and furnishes bottom heat. So much for 
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sketch. From this a 2-in. flow and return pipe 
is taken through the case, so as to heat it when 
required. The space around the pipes can be 
filled with bark, or water, if desirable, so as to 
produce a moist and genial bottom-heat. The 
Ferns, Mosses, and other decorative plants are 
arranged in flat square pans of zinc or earthen¬ 
ware, as shown in our sectional sketch, and the 
effect of the whole, especially when seen frein 
the offices within, is very effective, and affords 
relief to the eye which would otherwise look out 
on a dismal prospect of blackened roofs and soot- 
begrimed chimney-pots. We look on this ele¬ 
gant innovation as a great improvement, and 
think, with its originator, that, if generally 
adopted, the appearance and comfort of our 
dwellings and offices in the town would be con¬ 
siderably enhanced. Everyone who has attempted 1 
growing choice plants in cases mu3t have felt the 
want of having them heated efficiently and at a 
slight cost. By placing the boiler—a very small 
one and of simple construction will suffice— 
behind the ordinary fire-grate, it may bo. heated 
at a very slight cost, the only extra expense in¬ 
curred being the prime cost of the little appara¬ 
tus required and th Me. nccewary to keep up 
the heat during the :\At, the latter rarely being 
necessary except during severe weather. In the 
example now alluded to, gas is used as the heat¬ 
ing agent, and is probably cheapest in the gene¬ 
rality of cases. The above illustration shows a 
portion of this case as seen from Mr. Lascelles’s 
private office, and was very tastefully arranged 
at the time of our visit with choice Ferns, Sela- 
ginellas, Begonias, Ficus, and other decorative 
plants. 


the table. The sides are of Walnut, and reach 
to the top of the window casing. The front con¬ 
sists of two glass doors, opening in the centre, 
each one made of two panes of glass. The top 
is made of Walnut and fiuished with a handsome 
molding similar to a bookcase. The top is 
fastened to the table with four large screws, and 
to the top of the window with small brass hooks 
and screw-eyes. The whole can bo removed 
from the window in a few minutes. An outside 
window in winter bids defiance to Jack Frost. 

To keep the air fresh, I open the doors of the 
garden in the middle of the day, and open an 
outside window. Now I will tell you >vhat 
plants I have kept this last winter, and what 
success I have had. On one side of the case in 
I the lower part is a Hoya trained on a flat circu- 
1 lar trellis, almost a yard high. It is a solid mass 
of green, shining leaves. On the other side is a 
Catolonian Jessamine trained to a trellis, full of 
buds and blossoms ; two Heliotropes, dark and 
light; Abutilons Boule de Neige and roseum 
superhum, lovely rose-colour, and never—well 
hardly ever, without blossoms; A. Auguste 
Passeworld, the most beautiful variegated Abuti- 
lon there is ; Vinca rosea alba ; Begoniaodorata, 
Begonia rex, Cyclamen, Primrose, red and white. 
Next the glass doors is a Lomaria gibba, or Tree 
Fern ; Cyrtomium falcatum, and Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum cuneatum). On the shelf are three 
Bouvardias, scarlet, pink and white; Fuschia 
speciosa, Tecoma jasminoides, Gesneria exoni- 
''nsis, Carnatior, Edwardsia, and Campsidium 
fi icifolium. All these have flourished and 
i i.iadc my garden gay with blossoms. 

At different times I have had Hyacinths, 


Polyanthus Narcissus, and Due Van Thol Tulips. 
I have noticed that the flowers hang on longer 
than when kept in the dry air of the sitting- 
room. The plants are not half the trouble they 
were before, and so I think my wundow-garden 
a success. When winter is gone its mission is not 
ended ; for when the thermometer gets among the 
nineties, my garden is still a pleasure, and gives 
me a cooling sensation when I look through its 
glass doors. On a shelf in a large pot is a Japa¬ 
nese climbing Fern, Lygodium scandens ; it is 
trained on strings and covers the upper half of 
the window. In the lower part on one side is 
the Hoya, now full of lovely clusters of bloom : 
on the opposite side Cissus discolour, trained on 
a trellis like the Hoya. In the centre I have a 
Fern, Adiantum cuneatum, in a 10-in. pot; it 
measures, outside the foliage, 30 in. Besides 
this is Cyrtomium falcatum and another Fern I 
do not know, and a lot of Lycopodium Martensi, 
green and white; Begonia Rex, and silver- 
leaved Begonia. At ten o’clock in the morning 
I close the blind, open the window, and then 
open the blind when the sun has gone away. 
The Ferns grow beautifully. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


A Few Good Greenhouse Roses.— 

In a house here planted with Camellias, Roses— 
principally Teas—are planted out amongst them. 
Some of.them are against the pillars that sup¬ 
port the roof, and are trained along the rafters, 
partly for shade to the Camellias ; others are 
trained to upright poles until they get above 
the Camellias, when they are allowed to spread 
just as they like. The blooms which they fur¬ 
nish for cutting are extremely useful, coming 
in, as they do, when the Camellias are failing. 
The first to bloom is the White Banksian, which 
flowers early in March, and continues to do so 
until the end of April. It is generally in full 
bloom at Easter, a season when white flowers 
are in great request; few white greenhouse 
climbers can equal it at that period. It covers 
a large roof space. All the pnining w hich it 
gets is done when the bloom is over ; then nearly 
all the shoots are cut back to the main stem, an 
operation which causes it to push strong shoots 
from 6 ft. to 10 ft. long. These are allowed 
to hang down as they like, and the following 
spring they are covered with bloom during their 
entire length. Marshal Niel is trained to the 
rafters, and does well, coming in after the Bank¬ 
sian. Cheshunt Hybrid is a good dark-coloured, 
highly-scented Rose, and one which makes a 
good climber, but it is late in blooming, not 
coming in until the Marshal is nearly over. 
Gloire de Dijon does well, but its colour is not 
so fine indoors as out; Catherine Mermct is one 
of the best; Adam Bell, Lyonnaise, Madame 
Sertor, Madame Willermoz. and Rubens all do 
well with me. I have tried several others, but, 
for some reason or other, thev do not answer for 
greenhouse culture. Green fly does not trouble 
them much, perhaps because I use plenty of 
water at the roots and overhead, applying it in 
the latter case with the syringe. I have nearly 
always some buds fit for cutting.—N., Hert¬ 
ford. 

Japanese Chrysanthemums.—I like 
these ragged-flowered Chrysanthemums much 
better than the hard, ball-like flowers of what 
are termed the incurved section. To have a 
good succession of Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
both for house decoration and cutting from, I 
find the best way is to put in some good cut¬ 
tings in February in a slightly heated frame, and 
grow them on as vigorously as possible, but in a 
cool temperature to keep them vigorous. The 
best specimens for flowering are made when the 
plants are 2 ft. or so from the ground ; they 
break out into three or four leading shoots, and 
bloom at the points. The earliest varieties 
fhmld have the side buds taken out, leaving the 
centre ones, as these will bloom quickly. For 
successional blooming take out the centre bud, 
and the result will be that three or four buds 
will be thrust out on either side, making two 
stems, 3 in. or 4 in. in length. The flowers will 
not be so fine as those formed by the centre bud, 
but they will be of great service for decorative 
purposes. Many Chrysanthemum plants are 
nearly ruined from want of attention during the 
summer ; they are allowed to languish for want 
of water ; the plants make a spare growth, lose 
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their leaves, and cannot be expected to do well. 
It is because there is so much necessity for keep¬ 
ing the roots cool and moist while the plants are 
growing vigorous, that it is the usual practice to 
plunge the pots in ash beds during the summer. 
Copious waterings overhead are also of great 
value ; and, indeed, the Chrysanthemum is a 
great lover of moisture in whatsoever way it 
may be administered. Manure water is also in¬ 
dispensable at the time the buds are in course of 
formation. That recommended by Chrysanthe¬ 
mum growers is made by putting into a large 
tub or tank a barrow-load of fresh cow manure, 
on this a quantity of hot water is poured, a 
barrow-load of soot is added, and then rain¬ 
water enough to fill the vessel; the whole 
should be well stirred for a few days, and it 
should be allowed to settle before being used. I 
have also found Clay’s Fertiliser an excellent 
artificial manure for these Chrysanthemums, as 
well as pot plants in general.—W. S. 

Ageratums for Winter-flowering.— 
Where cut flowers are in demand, this Ageratum 
I find to be very useful at this time of tne year. 


moderately warm house. Its leaves attain a 
large size ; their lively white and green blotches 
are very striking. It is employed for room 
decoration by the London florists on account of 
its fine appearance by gaslight.—S. 

Two Useful Ferns. —For decorative pur¬ 
poses Adiantum Flemingi and A. concinnum 
{return will be found among the most useful. 
They require a little more heat than A. cunea- 
tum, but their fronds, either on the plant, or in 
a cut state, are more elegant, and their culture 
for market purposes is becoming rapidly increased 
in consequence.—C. 

Winter Flowers. —Are amateurs generally 
aware how easily Roman Hyacinths may be got 
into bloom in the first week of November with¬ 
out any forcing whatever ? I potted some on 
August 14, and took them from the ashes on 
September 18 ; they came out quite naturally 
in the greenhouse on November 8. Cyclamens 
came out late in October, and the Paper Nar¬ 
cissus is nearly out—all entirely without heat. 
It is astonishing how many amateurs one finds 
quite ignorant of the existence of useful flowers 


also for furnishing cut flowers. One, named 
Prince Arthur, has bright pink flowers, and the 
other, which is called alba magnifica, has pure 
white ones. In both cases the colours are de¬ 
cided, thus rendering these varieties more valua¬ 
ble than kinds having streaked and spotted 
blossoms.—S. 

Fuchsia Dominiana.— This is one of the 
best Fuchsias which can be grown for winter 
blooming. It is robust in habit; its leaves arc 
large, and of a healthy bronzy-green colour ; and 
its flowers, which are produced freely, even in 
the dullest part of the year, are rich rosy-scarlet 
in colour. It was raised in Messrs. Veitch’s nur¬ 
sery at Chelsea, where we have seen good speci¬ 
mens of it at this season of the year. 

Tropseolum Ball of Fire.— I find this ono 
of the best plants that can be grown in a warm 
greenhouse at this season of the year for furnish¬ 
ing a bright display of colour, and for supplyiug 
flowers of a striking character for small bouquets. 
It is best planted at the base of rafters or pillars 
in good sandy loam. If exposed to plenty of 
light and air, and well treated, established 
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Cuttings of it put in the first week in September, 
on a slight hotbed, will strike root in a few days, 
when they should be potted off, or, better still, 
transplanted into small boxes 4 in. or 5 in. 
apart, and afterwards encouraged to grow, 
pinching out the centres, when each plant will 
throw out about half-a-dozen shoots from the 
bottom. When 3 in. or 4 in. high, the boxes 
should be removed to some sunny situation in 
the open air, where the shoots will get a little 
woody before the plants arc moved indoors, 
which should be done before frost sets in. They 
should be placed upon a shelf in the green¬ 
house, where they will get plenty of light and 
air, when each shoot will produce an enormous 
head of bloom of a lovely pale blue, a colour 
not very plentiful at this season. When done 
flowering, if placed in a little heat, they will 
produce abundance of shoots from which to 
propagate bedding plants ; and I may add that 
thi3 variety of Ageratum is the best blue- 
flowering bedding plant with which I am ac¬ 
quainted, and one which looks bright even in 
w et weather.—T., Derry. 

Variegated Fig (Ficus Parcelli).—This is 
useful for associating withyPalins or Feins > n 
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! like Roman Hyacinths, that cheer us at this 
dead time of the year. Fuchsias planted out in 
1 summer, and lifted the first or second week in 
j October, furnish a very useful lot of blooms in 
| the greenhouse at this season, as do also Vero¬ 
nicas similarly treated.—P., Shrewsbury. 

Lasiandra macrantha floribunda.— 
This is one of the best plants which can be 
grown for greenhouse or conservatory decora¬ 
tion in winter. Bushy plants of it in 6-in. 
pots, if well grown, will yield an abundance of 
large bluish-purple blossoms for many weeks in 
succession.—S. 

Spotted Arum Lily (Richardia macu- 
lata).—This variegated form of the well-known 
j Arum Lily is now held in as high estimation for 
market purposes as the green-leaved kind. Its 
flowers, though much smaller, are very useful, 

| whilst the plant, when out of flower, is equal in 
appearance to some plants which are not nearly 
so easily grown. It requires the same treat¬ 
ment as the grecn-lcavcd kind.—S. 

Two Good Primulas. — I know of two 
kinds of Primulas which should be largely 
grown for greenhouse or window decoration, and 


f lants of it will bloom for months in succession, 
t is also an excellent pot plant.—S. 

A Crested Fern (Pteris Dixoni).—This is 
a pretty, dwarf, crested form of the well-known 
Pteris serrulata. For growing in pans or small 
pots it is a very desirable kind, and its broad 
crested pinna} render its fronds useful as edgings 
for vases of flowers. It does well in rooms.—A. 

A Bright Green Edging for Con¬ 
servatory Shelves.— In one of the Ion* 
plant-houses of a London nursery I notice that 
the shelves upon which the plants are set arc 
edged with Selaginella deuticulata, growing in 
a narrow ridge of soil. In this the plants grow 
freely, and, if kept well supplied with water, 
soon droop over the edges of the shelves in a 
very pleasing and effective manner.—S. 

Lapageria rosea and its White 
Variety. —The blossoms of these are valuable 
for vases and for greenhouse decoration at this 
seison of the year, when good flowers are com¬ 
paratively scarce. Both associated are gene¬ 
rally in great beauty at this season of the year, 
when the plants arc trained in festoons under a 
glass roof. I found these plants flower pro- 
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fusely for more than three months in succession. 

_ * 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
Everyone likes the Lily of the Valley, and 
everyone possessing a warm frame or house may 
have blooms of it from January till May with 
little trouble and expense. The earliest plants 
for Covent Garden market are usually got into 
bloom about Christmas, when good potfuls sell 
retail- for 10s. 6d. each. For this purpose single 
imported crowns without any earth adhering to 
them are used. These are selected by the Bel¬ 
gians and Dutch, who grow them extensively; 
and all are warranted flowering crowns. A large 
quantity of these can be packed in a very small 



Leafy crown of Lily of the Valley. 


compass; therefore the freightage costs but 
little, and the roots themselves, when bought in 
quantity, are very cheap. These are placed as 
soon as received in a strong hotbed, and w'hen 
nearly in bloom they are potted, together with 
a few roots grown for their leaves, in 5-in. pots ; 
they are well watered, and, after being hardened 
off a little, are taken to market. Sometimes, 
however, the rapid forcing causes them to 
come “ blind ; ” but good, plump-looking crowns 
can generally be trusted. Ferns are sometimes 
mixed with the bulbs in potting, and sometimes 
the beautiful blue-flowered Scilla sibirica is em¬ 
ployed with good effect. Some growers force 
Lily of the Valley early for cut blooms alone ; and 
where they can sell all they grow this plan is 
perhaps the most remunerative, as at Christmas 
single sprays fetch from 6d. to Is. each. Later 
supplies are grown from imported clumps, which 
contain from twelve to twenty' buds ; they are 
potted in 5-in. and 6-in. pots, and placed under 
cover, a quantity being introduced at a time, as 


Flowering crown of Lily of the Vallay. 



required. Market gardeners always put as large 
clumps of crowns of Lily of the Valley as possi¬ 
ble into the pots. If they come up well, and 
the shoots are too thick, all superfluous shoots 
are removed when they are about 3 in. high and 
have formed their flowers. As many roots as 
possible are obtained with each shoot so re¬ 
moved, and six or eight of them are potted 
together into other pots. A little soil is placed 
on the surface of the pots from which they were 
taken in order to All up the vacancy, and the 
whole is placed in warm quarters to develop 
their flowers and leaves perfectly. The thin¬ 
nings never make good plants ; on the contrary, 
they fail even to make a single rootlet; but the 
sole reason for potting them is that they produce 
a few sprays of cut bloom, which, early in the 
year, fetch high prices ; and it being found *that 
a a mueh money can be obtained from a mode¬ 
rately well-filled pot as a thickly-filled one, thin- 
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ning of the crowns becomes a profitable practice. 
Outdoor flowers of Lily of the Valley brought to 
market from the country are generally green and 
poor compared with those produced either early 
or lato on imported plants. The method of 
growing Lily o! the Valley adopted by the Dutch 
growers is somewhat different from *'jat practised 
near London. They dig up siir .e crowns and 
tie them up in bundles of ten or twelve together, 
and plant them in a soft loamy soil, well ma¬ 
nured with cow manure, at a distance of 10 in. 
or 12 in. between the bundles, in a shady posi¬ 
tion. The plants are not disturbed for three 
years, when they will be found to have formed 
good clumps. Plants thus treated are remark¬ 
ably well adapted for forcing. For this purpose 
they are planted in pots of suitable size, cover¬ 
ing the crowns with 1 in. or 2 in. of soil, and 
then the pots are plunged for about a fortnight 
in Cocoa-nut fibre. By that time they will be 
well rooted. The pots are then plunged in 
Cocoa-nut fibre in a hothouse, covering them to 
a depth of 5 in. or 6 in. They remain there 
until the plants appear above the surface of the 
fibre, when the pots are taken out and put for a 
few dayB in a warm place, after which they are 
removed into a light house to expand their 
flowers. S. 


Panicum variegatum as a Pyramid. 

—This beautiful striped Grass-like plant is very 
ornamental when grown in the form of a pyra¬ 
mid. Plants for such a purpose should be struck 
from cuttings taken in spring, and inserted in a 
compost consisting of equal parts of leaf-mould, 
peat, loam, and sand, and plunged in a hotbed. 
When struck, the strongest plants should be 
selected and potted in loam and leaf-mould, w ith 
the addition of a little peat and sand. In the 
centre of the pot should be inserted a stake, 
up which the leading shoot should be led. The 
side shoots should be pinched in a little, and as 
soon as the plants have begun to grow, each 
shoot should t>e trained up the stake in succes¬ 
sion until it is found that the plant is large 
enough. The leading shoot should then be 
stopped, when it will throw out side shoots in 
abundance. Thus treated, an excellent pyramid 
will be the result, fit either for indoor decoration 
or for other purposes. Plants 3 ft. through, and 
proportionately high, may be grown m this way. 

Forcing the Amazon Lily (Eucharis 
amazonica).—At all seasons of the year this 
beautiful Lily may be hail in flower where a suffi¬ 
cient number of plants exist to form a succes¬ 
sion. Market gardeners near London grow it in 
uantity, and its pure white, sweetly-scented 
owers are always valuable. They place the 
bulk of their plants in a cool house, and keep 
them dry at tuc roots. A few at a time are then 
removed to a warmer temperature, plunged in a 
hotbed, and well supplied with water. In a few 
weeks afterwards the flower-steins show them¬ 
selves, and, when fully developed, the plants 
are placed in rather cooler quarters, to open 
their blossoms. After flowering, they are again 
placed in their former quarters, in order that 
they may have a season of rest. In this way a 
good succession of flowers is kept up, and some¬ 
times the same plants are flowered twice a year. 
Repotting is not, however, practised oftenerthan 
is absolutely necessary, as, unless the plants are 
kept somewhat pot-bound, they do not flower 
so satisfactorily. Manure-water, applied during 
the growing season, is productive of better re¬ 
sults than frequent shifting or disturbing the 
roots. Some growers have houses occupied by 
Eucharis planted out in beds. This method is 
a good one where space can be commanded ; but 
where the most has to be made of the house- 
room available, pot culture is preferable. Under 
such circumstances the plants make remarkable 
growth, and furnish a rich harvest of flowers 
during the dull months of winter, when mostly 
wanted,—C. 


Distribution of Flower Seeds.—A 
quantity of flower seeds for distribution to cot¬ 
tagers are collected each year by a society formed 
for that and such-like purposes. Any of the 
clergy or others who take an interest in the gar¬ 
dens of labouring people may obtain a share of 
the presents by now sending a letter or postcard 
to me with their request. We hope to distri¬ 
bute the seeds in the course of the spring.— 
Thomas Wodf.hou.se, 12, Broad Court , Drury 
Lane. 


Double White Winter -lloweriLj 
Violet. —It is probable that no one looking 
at the annexed representation would recog m-- 
it, at the first sight, to be that of a Violet. T . j 
flower of the single Violet is irregular, wh.i; 
in this double variety all semblance to the 
structure of the Violet is lost, and we have in 
place of the normal flower a mass of petals, to 
arranged as to make a full double. It is called 
Belle de Chatenay. M. L. Paillet, of Paris, as¬ 
serts that it is the most beautiful of all Violet-. 
It is a profuse bloomer, and may be had m 
flower with little difficulty all through the win¬ 
ter. Plants, obtained by setting out runners in 
spring in rich soil, and giving all the water they 
need m dry weather, may be set early in autumn, 
iu a common cold frame. Allow them to grow 
until winter comes, then fill up with leaves, put 
on the sash, and over that a shutter. Of course, 
the plants must be treated like others under 
glass, and have abundance of air on mild days, 
and water as needed. A frame of three sashe;. 
with boards to separate it into three parts, may 
be uncovered, one sash at a time, at intervals U 
two or three weeks, and thus keep up a succes¬ 
sion of flowers. If potted and placed on a shell 
in a greenhouse they will also flower well. 


POULTRY. 


Brahmas as Winter Layers.— There 
is no doubt but what the Brahma, both light ar 1 
dark, stands at the top 6f the tree as a winter 
layer, although it is run pretty close by i:.- 
cousin the Cochin. Early-hatched Brahmas, say 
February or March, almost invariably commence 
to lay in September or even August, and wj 
continue, if properly looked after, right throu-k 
the most severe winter. I have some now 
which lay on an average four eggs a week, even 
in the present exceptional weather ; these ar; 
March uirds. I have also an old hen of tl. 
same variety (light Brahma) which has not y<.i 
moulted a feather, but has laid almost every 
day up to the 5th December, and is now very 
broody. This I consider rather an extraordinary 
case. I do not know that there is much t > 
choose between the light and dark variety of 
Brahmas, as regards laying qualities, but I have 
always found that the best bred birds prove ti.. 
best layers and the smallest eaters. I strongly 
recommend in cold weather, a little good ale o; 
beer, mixed warm with the soft food in the 
morning, say half a pint for every six fowls. 
The birds relish it and it enables them to resist 
the effects of cold winds and snow such as we 
arc at present getting.— Andalusian. 

High Prices for Poultry. —Very Urge 
sums coutinuc to be paid for high-class poultry . 
At the late Crystal Palace Show, £63 was pa:«i 
for a partridge Cochin cockerel; £25 for a light 
Brahma cockerel; £13 10s. for a Rouen duck: 
while £10 for a single chicken was a very common 
price. Then at Birmingham the sales vtre 
good. A dark Brahma cock was claimed for 
£52 10s., another for £20, and here £10 w*5 
quite as common a sum as it was at the Palace. 

Eggs in Winter. —The early-batchi-i 
pullets should now begin to show symptons of 
laying. The comb is shooting and turning red, 
the birds are more active, and are chattering aui 
day long, and there is an increased development 
and a fulness between the legs towards the vent. 
The birds should now be well fed with the Ik . 
of foods, and during the frost a little cooke.I 
meat and bones from the table, broken up sma'l 
on a stone with a hammer, will help forward 
those pnllcts about to lay. Hemp seed is ai®o 
very good at this season of the year, but we 
believe that nothing is so beneficial as a stean • 
ing hot dish of soft food these cold and frosiv 
mornings. The fowls thoroughly enjoy ii. 
and it warms them ; then in the afternoon abo t 
four give them a good feed of corn, but do t t 
stint them, for remember they will get no fo * l 
again for fifteen or sixteen hours, and the nigi.-.s 
are now intensely cold, which makes it all ti: 
more desirable that the birds should be well f- I 
if they are to lay soon.— Chanticleer. 

Fowls to Lay in Winter— will some one icf- 
me what breed of fowls will lay best In November. 1- 
cember, and January, and when they should be hatchv 
Also if any but first year's birds will lay at that tin* - 
J. F. S. 

Food for Ducks —What is the best food for join 5 
ducks when first hatched? and how soon may tb *y 
allowed access to a running stream at the bottom iJ i~J 
garden ?—A. B. • 
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Preserving Eggs.— In Gardkmno Illustrated 
for Aug. 2nd, directions were given for the preservation 
of eggs. I do not see quite clearly how the eggs arc to 
be treated ; are they only to be dipped in the liquid, or 
packed away in it?—A. Y. W. lTacked away in it of 
courae.] 

Food for Fowls —Indian Com is ^inadvisable for 
fowls, as its nature is heating. Barley meal mixed with 
warm water twice a day to the consistency of dough, so 
that it forms lumps, should bo given to them. Potato 
parings cooked, as well as all cooked refuse from green 
vegetables chopped up, pieces of fat bacon, and refuse of 
meat, will be found good. Should they appear dull and 
sickly, dissolve a little Kpsom salts once in the warm water 
you mix the Barley meal with. The last sweepings from 
a coni mill are valuable. The feeding of “Amateur 
Alectryologist’s”fowls in arecent numberof Gardening, 
is so excellent that “M. M.” cannot do better than follow 
it for his fowls. -C. F. 


HOME PETS. 


Bullfinches. —An untaught bullfinch can 
be bought for about Is. I have sometimes 
bought male and female or Is. 6d. About the 
present is the most favourable for buying cheap 
birds. They will not, as a rule, breed in cages, 
but will do so freely in a large aviary. They arc 
very pugnacious, therefore if bullfinches are 
particularly desired, weaker kinds of birds must 
not be introduced to the aviary, as the bull¬ 
finches would worry their lives out. The same 
mixture of seed as for the general aviary men¬ 
tioned in previous articles will be found suit¬ 
able. A daily supply of soft food should be 
given during the breeding season. If desirable 
to teach bullfinches to pipe and perform amusing 
tricks they should be taught wh< n the}' are very 
young indeed, and their lessons should be re¬ 
peated to them in a quiet place away from all 
sounds, 30 that they will hear nothing but what 
it is intended they should learn. They learn to 
pipe two or three simple airs, and some even 
more, but they command very high prices. What 
is called a broken piper, that is a bullfinch that 
only pipes fragments of melodies, can be bought 
very cheap, and these birds are rather 
amusing, as they are very tame, in addition 
to entertaining you with little snatches <f 
melodies. 

A propos of birds being taught music, we are 
to have a revolution in canary training if what 
we hear from the colonial papers be true. A 
gentleman in some town in South Australia has 
turned his attention to teaching canaries to sing, 
not only tunes but part songs and choruses. The 
way he manages to do this is as follows :—He 
places his feathered pupils opposite looking 
glasses, and hidden musical boxes play the dif¬ 
ferent choruses, &c., the birds arc required to 
learn. The mirrors deceive the birds into think¬ 
ing there are on the opposite side live canaries, 
and they consequently try and imitate what 
they think is a real bird singing choice 
music. It seems to be but a step from observa¬ 
tion to imitation with our friend the canary.— 
A. d’A. 


Canaries and the Cold. —Two of your 
correspondents state that canaries cannot bear 
cold. For more than thirty years I have kept 
these home pets, and find they will bear cold. 
tSome years since, I had one in the corner of a 
workshop close to a window facing north, above 
him was a large skylight. He hung there many 
years. In severe weather its drinking fountain 
was smashed with the water being frozen, yet 
the canary remained in good health, lively, and 
in full song. When this occurred I moved him 
into a warmer part of the shop, it stopped sing¬ 
ing. I then put it into the cold corner again, 
and it commenced singing directly as merrily as 
sver. I have now a canary that next spring will 
3e nine years old; in the summer of 77 it began 
vo lose its feathers, and as they dropped it would 
?at them, even tail and wing feathers. I asked 
;he advice of several bird keepers, they assured 
nc that there was no cure. I tried saffron, then 
b rusty nail in the water, and other things to no 
jurpose. So I determined to try change of quar¬ 
ters. It had hung in a room where there was 
>oth fire and gas ; in the first week of last No- 
rember, I placed it close to a window in a room 
vhere there was no fire. In three weeks its 
eathers cease to come off, and in a month it was 
kgaiu singing merrily ; it remained there all the 
vinter t o cold as it was. So this my practical ex- 
Ksrience satisfies me that canaries will bear cold. 
—Ligutcllffb. 
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Parrots Plucking out their Feathers — 
There have recently been lots of little articles on this 
subject in Gardening Illustrated. 

Prices of Aviaries.— Could any of your readers 
kindly inform me the price of a small indoor aviary, 
where I could get one, and also the kinds of birds to 
keep, with their prices?—H. d'A. 

Food for Nonpareil Finches —Will some one 
kindly tell me what is the proper food for the Nonpareil 
finch ? I have a pair of them in an aviary where there 
are only seed-eating birds, and I was told that it was 
cruel to keep them on seed. They being insectivorous, I 
tried them with meat cut small, but they would not eat 
it. What shall I give them?— Cryptogam. 

Remedy for a Bird’s Cough.- Can any reader 
tell me a remedy for a bird's cough ? I have a hand¬ 
some pair of budgerigars in perfect health and plumage, 
except that one of them has a sad cough. It had it 
when I bought it, and I told the shopkeeper of it, but 
he merely remarked “ Oh! they are hardy birds ; it will 
soon get over that.” But it has not got over it, and I 
should like to cure it if I could, for they are good birds, 
singing the whole day through, even till eleven o’clock 
at night.— Cryptogam. 


THE HOUSEHOLD, 


Flavouring with Seeds.— For the dead 
season, when greens are scjirce, or frost has made 
a full and final meal of them, it may be of ser¬ 
vice to bear in mind that we can turn to seeds, 
dry or chipped, for various flavours. I have 
already began to use the seeds of Celery, 
Turnips, and Parsley. The seeds of most 
herbs possess similar characteristics ; such seeds 


them Altogether, and put in as much sugar as 
you think fit; then fry them like a frois ; after 
it is fried let it stand till it be cold; then till 
your pye ; take sliced Apples, thin round wayes 
and lay a row of the Froize and layer of Apples 
with Currants betwixt the layer while your pye 
is fitted, and put in a good deal of sweet butter 
before you close it; when the pye is baked, 
take six yelks of Eggs, some white wine or Ver- 
gis, and make a Caudle of this, but not too thick; 
cut up the lid and put it in ; stir them well to¬ 
gether whilst the Eggs and pumpions b6 not 
perceived, and so serve it up.” (“ The Complete 
Cook, Lond. 1655, page 14.) 

Cooking Maltese Turnips.—Would someone be 
so good as to give the best way of preparing and serving 
up this most delicious vegetable? No doubt if it were 
more generally known, it would be Been in Coveut Gar¬ 
den, and as country growers take advantage of the rail¬ 
way and send up all sorts of cattle green tops for the 
denizens of London in bags, after the way of Potatoes ; 
for which I would especially recommend Maltese Tur¬ 
nips as a substitute. It likes a light soil not heavily 
manured. It keeps well all winter like Swedes and is 
Arm and well flavoured.— Alpha. 

Cooking Lentils.—Take a pint of well-washed 
Lentils ; tie them tightly up in a cloth, and boil for three 
hours, with a little salt in the water. They will turn out 
like Peas-pudding, and are very nutritious.—L loyd M. 

Lentil Soup —Wash the Lentils, and to two quarts 
of broth add three parts of a pint of Lentils, with Carrots, 
Onions, Parsley, Celery, and a small sprig of Thyme; 
boil quickly, until all are tender. The Egypt ain Lentils 
are the best. 

-To one cup of Lentils, put tw r o cups of cold water. 

Boil till quite soft. In another saucepau put 2 oz. of 
butter ; cut up one Onion small, and boil till butter gets 
brown. In hall a teacup of water put a small teaspoon 
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as those of Thyme, Marjoram, or Savory, taste 
very like the plants. But most herbs may be 
dried and bottled, and it is comparatively easy 
to have such, either green or dry, in sufficient 
quantity; it is, however, often otherwise with 
Parsley. Its seed is of fair size and substance, 
and the flavour much concentrated, so that a 
little goes a long way. For soups, &c., the seed 
boiled is a capital substitute for the leaves. For 
melted butter the great drawback is colour. But 
even this may be overcome by the employment 
of a neutral green to mix with strong Parsely 
seed water. Perhaps this neutral tint is given 
by mild Scotch Kale, grated as Parsley is for 
melted butter. The colour is almost identical, 
and the flavour can be Parsleyed over so com- 
pletly as to defy distinction.—T. F. 

A Good and Simple Soup.— Put Hari¬ 
cot Beaus or Lentils, which have been previously 
soaked all night, into two quarts of water ; add 
a few pepper-corns, a lump of butter (one or 
two ounces) ; then prepare and add six or eight 
Onions, four Carrots, a stick of Celery, and (if 
to be had) two or three fresh Lettuces. Boil till 
the whole be thoroughly amalgamated, which 
will require three hours at least. Work through 
a colander with a pestle, and the soup is com¬ 
plete. “ Macaroni,” Sago, Rice, or French Beans, 
&c., separately boiled, may be added and pro¬ 
duce great variety.—“Dietetic Reformer.” 

Ancient Recipe for Pumpkin Pie. 
“ Take about half a pound of pumpion and slice 
it, a handful Time, a little Rosemary, Parsley, 
and sweet Majoram slipped off the stalks, and 
chop them small; then take Cinnamon, Nutmeg, 
Pepper, and six Cloves, and beat them take ten 
eggs and beat them; then mix them and beat 


of cur .7 powder. Put this into the butter and stir. Add 
the Lentils, boil for flve minutes, ami simmer for teu 
minutes. A teaspoon of moist sugar ean be substituted 
for the curry powder if prefered.—M. 8. II. 

-Half a pint of Lentils (Egyptian), two Onions, two 

Carrots, two Leeks, a sprig of Parsley, one or two heads 
of Celery, pepper and salt to taste. Soak the Lentils a 
short time, wash, and put them on to boil in a quart of 
water for two hours, stirring to- prevent burning ; add 
the vegetables, boil for flve hours; if it becomes too 
thick, add water ; pass through a hair sieve; serve with 
dice of fried bread ; the seasoning may be put in at first. 
To make it really good, some stock should be added to 
the water. 

-Egyptian Lentils can he substituted for split Peas 

with advantage, in every dish for which the latter are 
used, the flavour being moro agreeable and similar to 
that of green Peas. They do not contain the fixed air 
which escapes froin split Peas in digestion, and are conse¬ 
quently more digestible.—J. O. 

Bottllngf Cider. What is the best way of bottling 
cider what has been in cask about two years?—J. 


Packing 1 Plants. —Plants always travel 
better by being sent upright in round baskets, 
with sticks and mats round them ; no system in¬ 
vented tip to the present is equal to this, but it 
is the most expensive. All delicate-leaved plants, 
such as variegated Pelargoniums, suffer by the 
foliage being broken and otherwise disfigured by 
all other modes of package. The next best sys¬ 
tem is a good .box, and the plants laid down 
and all spaces tilled up with Moss or small shav¬ 
ings, and as many plants turned out of pots, con¬ 
sistent with safety, and put in sugar paper. 
Common things, as bedding plants, &c., are laid 
down with their roots wrapped up in paper to 
keep them together. By tms means the weight 
of the pots is saved, a great quantity can be 
packed n a small space and at a small expense, 
anti the carriage cost is but trifling to any part. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

867.—Indian Oorn. —There is an error in 
my answer to this query (see p. 604); 4 in. has 
been substituted for 14 in. as the size of the pots. 
Maize, when young, makes scarcely any roots, 
but sends down a strong radix, which quickly 
reaches the bottom of a large pot; it is conse¬ 
quently liable to injury by shifting. The object 
of growing it in large pots is to enable the plant 
to ne grown straight on in a temperature of CO 
or so until the weather is warm enough for it 
out-of-doors. Perhaps the very best way of 
growing it would be to make rough boxes with¬ 
out bottoms 10 in. or 12 in. wide by 18 in. to 
24 in. deep, nailed with French nails at three 
angles, but fastened at the fourth angle with 
loops of wiro passed through the boards, and 
twisted on the outside. These could be set on 
boards in a warm greenhouse, and, when shifted 
to their outdoor places, could be set in the hole 
the plants were to occupy. The wire fastening 
could then be removed, and the boxes opened 
sufficiently to admit of their being removed 
without breaking the balls of earth. Earthing 
up would be advantageous, as the plant sends 
out strong roots from the lower joints in the 
same way as Balsams.—J. D. 

966.— A Wild Garden.— Where the shade 
is not too dense, a mixture of strong growing 
Grasses might be sown, such as that supplied 
by our leading seed firms for sowing in game 
coverts. Ivy of various kinds, such as the 
Clouded, Golden Variegated, Regner’s, Algeri- 
ensis, and some of the small-leaved variegated 
varieties, might be employed to drape the stems 
of the trees. Honeysuckle, Ayrshire Roses, 
Wistaria sinensis, Virginian Creeper, and many 
kinds of Clematis could also, with a little 
management, be made to climb amongst the 
lower vegetation. The plain-leaved and golden 
Variegated Periwinkle, Hypericum calycinum, 
and Ferns of many kinds may be employed, 
and will luxuriate in situations too shady for 
Grass. Many kinds of flowering plants, such 
as Primroses, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Wood Ane¬ 
mones, Snowdrop s, Lily of the Valley, and Poly¬ 
anthus, will thrive in partial obscurity if pro¬ 
vided with suitable soil. Clumps of strong¬ 
growing perennials, such as Paeonies, Golden 
Kod, Michaelmas Daisies, Aquilegias, Hemero- 
callis, Spiraeas, &e., might well be established 
in the more open situations, and a few’ plants of 
Pampas Grass mightalso be employed with good 
effect. Lilies, too, of the ordinary kinds, such 
as the White, Tiger, and Orange, would flourish 
in light but sheltered situations. In forming a 
wild garden, the great point is to take every 
means to thoroughly establish each specimen. 
If the ground is naturally of a poor description, 
this precaution is imperative. The better way 
is not to attempt too much at a time, but rather 
to feel one’s way, beginning by the most common 
fnd inexpensive subjects. Climbers, when 

C ted, should be supplied with a good barrow 
of loam and manure. They will then make 
a vigorous growth, and make a large quantity of 
root the first season, after which time they will 
have acquired sufficient strength to cope success¬ 
fully with any little checks which they may 
receive. The same w’ill apply to such low-grow¬ 
ing plants as the Priiprose, &c., which, when 
well established, hold their own and multiply 
themselves, but if not accorded some little spe¬ 
cial care in the early part of thejr career never 
afterwards thrive satisfactorily. A few speci¬ 
mens well done w’ill afford genuine pleasure. 
The formation of a wild garden must always 
more or less be a work of time and patience.— 
J. C. B. 

994.—Tomatoes and Ououmbers.— 

Referring to “ J. D.’s ” question, I was, at the 
moment of writing, thinking of amateurs only ; 
and now I will consider that class first. Toma¬ 
toes can be grown in less space than Cucumbers; 
they require less heat and less skill and nicety 
of management. They are subject to no insect 
plagues, and may be grown in the same house 
with other plants. I have known a good many 
amateurs start Cucumber growing and fail, but 
the management of Tomatoes is simpler, and 
the details more easily learnt. Cucumbers in 
summer arc often a drug in the market, as the 
open-air-grown fruit are at least equal in flavour 
to those grown under glass. But in this coun¬ 
try we do not possess the climate to bring To¬ 
matoes to the same perfection in the open air ; 


in fact there is no comparison between the 
flavour of a well-grown Tomato from a glass¬ 
house and a similar class of fruit from the open 
air. There are drawbacks, it is true, to Tomato 
culture for sale in small country towns, because 
at present the people have not acquired the taste 
for them, and to send small quantities to a dis¬ 
tant market may not always pay ; and in writ¬ 
ing on this subject I may say I have never grown 
a Tomato for sale in my life ; therefore, on this 
part of the subject, I am mainly relating what 
I have seen done by others. To be successful 
there must, of course, be a market, as “ whilst 
the Grass grows the steed starves.” But I be¬ 
lieve, from what I have seen, that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of large towns and cities there is a 
harvest for Tomato growers to reap, especially 
those that are first m the field. Under favour¬ 
able conditions, a house of Tomatoes may be 
relied on to bear twclre months without replant¬ 
ing ; fewer fruits in the winter, of course, but 
some always may be gathered. I have now a 
lot in 10-in. pots that have been bearing since last 
April, and will, I have no doubt, carry us through 
the winter; and 1 am sure their money value 
has been greater than could have been obtained 
from Cucumbers occupying the same space ; and, 
in addition, the stages in the house have been 
occupied with other plants the whole time ; and 
as Tomatoes do not shade so densely as Cucum¬ 
bers, these plants may be grow'n beneath them 
in all cases if it be desirable to so utilise the 
space. The time when Tomatoes realise the 
best price is from March to July, and to have 
them ripe as early as the first month the plants 
must be started early in autumn and grown 
steadily on through the winter. A temperature 
of from 50 3 to 55 will suffice for this, but they 
should be trained near the glass. Of course, 
they will hear a higher temperature, as in this 
respect they are very accommodating, although, 
until the days give more light, the nigh tempe¬ 
rature simply means a waste of fuel. In con¬ 
clusion I may say I know' some trade growers 
who formerly grew Cucumbers, but who have 
lately taken to Tomato growing, and express 
themselves satisfied with the result.—E. Hob¬ 
day. 

96C.— Amaryllis not Flowering— 

Water sparingly until the foliage is decayed, and 
then discontinue watering until the flower 
truss appears in the spring. If water is ad¬ 
ministered before the flower-spike appears, 
leaves are produced at the expense of the flowers. 
As soon as the bulbs have done blooming, shake 
out the old soil and repot in leaf mould and 
fibrous loam. Place them in a frame, and encou¬ 
rage them to make liberal growth by copious 
waterings in dry weather. A little manure 
water may be given with advantage.—C. B. 

955. — Surface-rooting- Plants for 
Bulb Borders. —The following annuals arc 
very effective :—Godetias Lady Albemarle and 
The Bride, Dwarf Rocket, Larkspur, Marigolds, 
Dwarf Tropceolum, Candytuft, Convolvulus 
minor, Viscaria cardinalis, Sanvitalia procum- 
bcn8, Linum grandiflorum rubrum, Portulaca, 
and Clarkias. Annuals of all kinds require to 
be well established ; in order to give satisfaction ! 
they should also, with the exception of Tropae- ! 
olums, be supplied with plenty of nourishment 
during the growing season. Sow the half-hardy 
kinds in March, the Linum, Trop;volum, and 
Sanvitalia and Portulaca in April, and sow’ the 
Marigolds in a frame in May, and transplant in I 
June. In this manner, by the time the bulbs i 
are out of flower, the annuals will be well ' 
established. By the beginning of June mulch j 
with rotten manure, and w’ater freely in hot wea¬ 
ther. If attended to in this respect, they will 
bloom profusely.—C. 

952.— Plants under Trees.— If the soil 
remains very dry and parched during the sum¬ 
mer months, there is but little chance of success 
in plant culture. Green and variegated Peri¬ 
winkles, Creeping Jenny, London Pride, and Ivy 
would probably succeed fairly well. If a 
good mulch of manure or short Grass could lie 
afforded during the summer, bulbs of most kinds. 
Primroses, Polyanthus, Lilies of the common 
kinds, as also Lilium auratuin, Lily of the 
Valley, Solomon’s Seal, Saxifraga sarmentosa, 
and many other flowering plants -would thrive. 
A great portion of our spring flow’ering plants 
delight in partial shade, but it must be accom¬ 
panied by a certain amount of moisture at the 
root.—C. 
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1002. —Asparagus in Small Garden 

—The gaps in the Asparagus bed may l>c filled 
up next spring, when the Grass is well on the 
move, making holes where the vacancies are, and 
planting good two-} ear old roots. Have the 
holes large enough to spread the roots out pro¬ 
perly. Unless .the gaps are large, I think I 
should allow the nearest plants to develop 
themselves a little more. As Asparagus beds 
are commonly planted too thickly, better results 
w’ill be obtained with half the plants used in. 
most cases.— E. H. 

955.— Leeks for Exhibition.—I have 
grown all the following varieties, viz. :—Large 
Rouen, Hendry’s Prize Hybrid, Large London 
Flag, Ay ton Castle Giant, Yetholin, Large Ca- 
rentan, Coldstream, Dobbies Champion, and 
Dobbie’s Conqueror, and I have, after several 
trials, found the Conqueror to be the largest and 
best, either for Leek exhibition or culinary pur¬ 
poses. It may be blanched 2 ft. in length, 
but by doing so the Leek would be necessarily 
very small, out of all proportion, light in weight, 
and not so good in quality as one of the same 
variety 8 in. long, and grown with the same 
treatment as regards manure, time of planting, 
&o. A Leek blanched 8 in. would weigh at 
least four times the weight of one blanched 2 ft., 
owing to the roots being 2 ft. deep, and thus far 
removed from the influence of sun heat, -which 
is essential to the healthy growth of the plant. 

I have sown and thinned out Leeks in trenches 
frequently, and thus learned from experience 
that it is better to sow’ them early in February 
in a warm frame, and grow them on under pro¬ 
tection till the w’eather is fine in May, when 
they may be transferred to the open l>order, afier 
being properly hardened off. — Leek Grower. 

996.—Sowing Cucumbers in Spring. 

—If a small hotbed, that can carry a one-light 
frame, can be made up, “ A. J. C.” might beipn 
operations about the middle of February, and, 
as soon as the heat of the bed had settled down 
to 85\ bow the seeds singly in small pots and 
plunge the pots into the hotbed. The plants 
should remain in this bed till they were strong 
enough to plant in the boxes in the lean-to house, 
which would be about the middle or end of 
March. The hotbed should be matted up at 
nights, and linings applied, if necessary, to keep 
lip the requisite temperature. If “A. J. (V’ 
could purchase strong plants in his neighbour¬ 
hood in March, it would be as economical a3 
raising them. Telegraph and Tender and True 
are excellent kinds.—E. H. 

077.—Lilium aura turn after Flowering - if it 
is desired that the bulb should flower in a pot n»*Tt 
summer do not disturb the soil. Retain the plant in the 
greenhouse during the winter months, maintaining the 
soil in a moist state. As it was potted so late it will n*d 
need shifting, but should l>e placed in a sheltered situa¬ 
tion in the open air during the summer months, and 
should be fed with liquid manure—C. 

958 — Flowers for Window in Winter. -Fer 
the winter months we know of no better plant than the 
Chinese Primula, the red-flowered variety of which pro 
duces a very cheerful effect. The Persian Cyclamen i< 
also one of the prettiest of window plants, but it requires 
a very light and airy position during the dull winter 
months. After the middle of February the Cyclamen 
may he relied on to succeed iu any window of the dwel¬ 
ling--C. 

970.—Manuring Poor Ground - It is not cor - 

sidcred advisable to deprive ground for any length r-f 
time of stable manure. If the labour of turning in the 
manure is an objection to its use, allow it to lay a year, bj 
which time it may, if so desired, be used for mulching, 
or may easily be incorporated with the soil Liquid 
manure is useful for imparting any addition tl stimulus 
to growing crops, and is generally employ ed to supple¬ 
ment, not to supersede ordinary manure. Guano is the 
best artificial fertiliser that we are acquainted with It 
may be employed either in the dry state, or a handful 
may be mixed with a tub of water, and the crop* watered 
with it. The easiest way of using it is to sow it thinly 
about the plants in showery weather.—J. C. 

1015.— Pruning 1 Nut Trees.— Prune the Nut trees 
now, thin out their heads where necessary to admit a . 
free circulation of air, and remove all the sucker hk* 
young growths from the main steins E. H. 

996.—Sowing- Cucumbers in Spring — s*w j 
seeds of these in March in 3 in. pots, one seed In ewi 
pot; as soon as the third or rough leaf is formed ncpjt I 
them. The bed to receive them must have mounds ~4 
soil, consisting of two parts loam, leaf-mould, and rsten 
manure well mixed together. Air must be given tbes 
in the daytime and a temperature of 70* well kept up 
Keep the wood well thinned out, and st$p one leaf te- 
yond each fruit it shows signs of swelling off Tr'.t 
graph, Tender and True, and Long Gun, arc very 

good sorts.—J. Burrows. i 

lou — Keeping: Plumes of Pampas Grass,- I 
They will keep a long time placed in vases with--at 
water in a dry atmosphere in a room ; but to have tk r m 
in good condition they must lie cut as soon as expvd-rC* 
before the weather has discoloured them E H. 
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1012. —Piers in Pots. —The Figs may be wintered in 
the warm shed, but they must be moved to a light posi¬ 
tion as soon as tho sap moves in spring. The plant re¬ 
tained in greenhouse would probably be more manage¬ 
able if kept in pot. The other two would, perhaps, be 
better planted out in spring, and trained on the south 
wall, rigs in large pots need not be re-potted annually 
if helped with rich top-dressings, removing as much of 
the old surface soil as can be done conveniently before 
applying the new material.—IS. H. 

995 -Culture of Leeks —A well selected stock of 
the Musselburgh is as good as any, but a pinch of the 
Ayton Castle Giant might be sown at the same time. 
Leeks, unlike Onions, do best in rather loose soil, and, 
unless the land is got into fine order when the seeds are 
sown, they will do better transplanted into well-manured 
trenches when large enough. Tudor favourable circum¬ 
stances of soil and season, good Leeks have been grown 
without transplanting.—E. H. 

10Buds Falling from Currants.— Cut the 
Black Currant bushes well back to get u new', vigorous 
growth, and dress the land heavily with manure. Black 
Currants require a good deal of support, especially if 
growing on light land. Are the bushes very old, and are 
mere any traces of maggots or other insects just previous 
to the buds falling t—E. 

1013. —Treatment of Vines.— Have the stalks of 
the red berries decayed or turned black? if so, it is a 
c se of shanking ; indeed, I expect this is the cause ; and 
a 8 the border has been made so long the roots of the 
Vines are probably through it, and into bad ungeuial 
soil. If this is the case the roots must be lifted ami re¬ 
planted in fresh turfy soil.- II. 

937.— Tomatoes in Greenhouse.— Tomatoes on 
the back wall of a greenhouse should be planted in poor 
soil, * therwise, being so fax from the glass, they make 
very soft gi'uwth, and theabsehce of sun during the last 
season has been against them in such a position. .Still, 
making every allowance, “ Staffs’s " experience has been 
unfortunate, and 1 think unusual. They would probably 
have done better in pots or boxes, where the roots were 
more under control.—E. H. 

972 —Climbers for Greenhouse in Bummer — ' 
Maurandia Barclayana, Iponnea coecinea rubro coerulea, 
and I.eari, Thunbergias elata and uurantiaea, and Lopho- 
■permurn scandens.—C. B. 

93d.— Pr uning Figs Figs are not pruned much in 
the south of England, for the simple reason they do not 
make so much wood as elsewhere, and the wood made is 
of a fruitful character. The best time to prune Figs ! 
everywhere is in summer, when the shoots can be rubbed I 
off, and well-managed trees do not, as a rule, require I 
much pruning at any other time. Still, in the spring, | 
when the trees are trained, in many cases a little knife- , 
work may be necessary, as occasionally a thick branch 
may require to be cut out to prevent overcrowding.— 
K. H. 

1009 - Double Grafting.—Strong and vigorous- 
growing kinds are made more prolific, and brought into 
hearing earlier by double grafting. It is the plan com¬ 
monly adopted to induce seedlings to bear early and so 
t'ain time. --E. H. 

loio.- Grafting Fruit Trees —As I suppose the 
object is to obtain a succession, I should recommend to 
craft on the Pear General Todleben, or for early work 
Williams’ Bon Chretien. On the Apple graft Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and on the Plum the Green Gage or Goliath. 
One of the best Plums for pot culture is the ITansparent 
Gage, and one of the best Pears Glou Morceau.—E. 

1010 — Sweet-scented Night Stock (Mathiola 
hicorris).— I raise plants of the above from seed in the 
a cue manner as other .stocks, either in a slight hotbed or 
cold frame with a piece of glass over the pot. I fancy 
the plants growing near London have not so strong a 
scent as those grown in the country. Has any one noti¬ 
ced this ?— Shepherds Bush. 

1021. —Sparaxis and Izias.—These may be easily 
grown by being planted in pots filled with leaf mould, sand, 
and a little loam, well drained. The mo9t essential thing 
is to give no water until the plants appear above 
ground, then only sparingly; increase the quantity as 
bloom is formed, and keep as near the glass as possible ; 
live Ixias or three Sparaxis in a 5-in. pot.—SHEPHERDS 
Bush. 

1064.— Strengthening Hedges— Plant nothing 
with the Privet, hut fill’in the rows with the same plant 
early iu the spring. Prune off the top young shoots. 
Never allow Privet to be layedas a Quick hedge is done, 
as it will kill it at once.— Emily Fowler. 

1059 — To Keep Potatoes from Sprouting — 
Look over the Potatoes, and carefully take off all the 
sprouts, and keep them in a totally dry place. Examine 
them every month, and remove the sprouts until time to 
plant them.—E. F. 

1062 — Pruning Vines —The best time to prune is 
when the leaves have nearly all fallen. What little sap 
remains causes the buds to plump up, and consequently 
the buds burst earlier in the spring. The average quan¬ 
tity to cut away is one third of the previous growth of 
last season, leaving two-thirds of the thickest well-ripeued 
canes, cutting to a nice plump broad eye. The best 
dressing I have found for Vines is h&lf-a-pint of unslacked 
lime, half-a-gill of milk of sulphur, and half-a-gill of soot 
well mixed together, and add water to make it the sub¬ 
stance of very thin paste. After stripping all loose bark 
off with the finger and thumb, I paint the rods with the 
mixture, using a common paint brush. I have painted 
this solution on while hot without any injury to the 
Vines; it will destroy insects, and that troublesome 
tiling yie mealy bug.—W. R. V, 

1060.—Destroying Moles.—Try the patent steel 
Imps; set the trap, and dip it in water, then cover it 
with dry soil and place it in a main track, shutting out 
all day-light. -C. 

1070. -Celery Maggot.— The ground that will be 
Used for growing Celery Tor next year should have quick 
lime applied to it, and be trenched 2 ft. deep two or 
three times over in frosty weather. Be sure riot"to tie 
Up Celery when it is at all damp, and when the Celery 
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is earthed up sprinkle a little lime between tho plants, 
taking care to keep it from the hearts of the plant?. 
The eggs of the Ccleiy grub lie in the ground in the 
winter, and when the ground is trenched up the lime and 
the frosts destroy them.—C. E. C. 

1049. - Plants in Vineries. -When did “ W. L.’’ 
“ cut a few of the roots back?’’ If done when the 
Vines were growing that was the cause of failure. The 
young roots are the life of the plants. Fumigating does 
no harm unless carried to excess. The only difficulty in 
growing Grapes and flowers in the same house is that 
the shade of the Vines is apt to cause tho plants beneath 
to get ‘ ‘drawn.” 

1102 — Planting Holly.— When is the best time to 
plant Holly?—J. P. [Seelast week’s Gardening, p. 695.] 

1103 — Removing Old Pear Trees. -(7. H. A — 
Pear trees may lie renovated at any age. Apple and Pear 
trees are never too old to bear fruit, so long as they can 
be made to produce youug growth. 

U)4.— Poplar Trees and Stock —With reference 
to the article in a recent number of Gardening as to 
employing Poplar trees as hedge plants, 1 write to en¬ 
quire, having some thoughts of using them for this pur¬ 
pose, whether they will successfully resist stock, and 
would not be liable to suffer damage by the stock brows¬ 
ing the leaves?—W. T. B.] [When well established they 
will resist stock, and thex'e need be no fear of the stock 
injuring them much.] 

Conservatory Heating. —A Amec.—Consult our 
advertising columns. 
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1105. —Stone Pit.— I have built a pit for plants; the 
walls are of stone, 1 ft. thick ; the frame is 15 ft. long by 
5 ft. wide, 3 ft. deep in frout, 5 ft. 0 in. deep at back, in¬ 
side measurement. Is this a suitable size? (ruy friends 
laugh at it,) aud shall I heat it with stable manure or 
tan ? I can get either, and suppose it would take about 
ten cubic yards to <111 it, I have not paved the bottom; 
is it necessary to do so? and what is the best thing to 
grow iu it next spring ?—C. P. 

1106. — Cucumber Frame —Being very anxious to 
grow' Cucumbers this next season, and not having room 
enough, I propose to put a frame, 6 ft. by 4 ft. on the 
top of two coal houses, which will get eight hours’ sun 
each day in summer. Will any reader tell me if such a 
proceeding will be wise or not ? It would be 24 ft. deep 
at the back, oxul 2 ft. at the front, with about 1 ft. of 
good soil aud manure.— A Lancashire Lad. 

1107. — Apple Dutch Mignonne —An Apple under 
tills name is recommended as a good kitchen Apple, and 
its merit is stated as being its keeping its shape when 
cooked. As many friends, besides myself, consider this 
the very worst jualitj a cooking Apple can have, we 
should be glad if some reader would uame a few kinds 
suitable for cooking, which breakdown into a pulp, pos¬ 
sessing at the same time a sharp, acid flavour, aud 
which would do well on Paradise stocks ?—J. D. 

i ios. —Blackened Rose Leaves.— I shall be thank¬ 
ful to know what can be the cause of Rose leaves look¬ 
ing as if smuts and smoke had biAckenedthe leaves? \.y 
Roses in greenhouse and outdoors have suffered in tins 
way this year, though living, amongst the Welsh moun- 
iiius.— Danube. 

lion. Sawdust for Ducks. -Is s.nvdust as good 
us straw to make a bed for ducks and geese, and will it do 
for manure for a kitchen gardeu afterwards ?— W. G., jun., 
Manchester. 

1110 — Forming a Fernery.-I have a glass frame 
projecting outsiue a lobby window, 4 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, 

4 ft. high ; the bottom is a slab of slate; window facing 
south. Frame has two ventilntors 12 in. square. Could 
I make u Fernery here? It is very hot in summer. I have 
a water supply and waste in the frame. I am anxious to 
know if Ferns and Mosses would grow, and the l>est sorts 
to procure for it. I could form the whole into a shallow 
pool 4 in. or 6 in. deep, and water running through. I 
would thank any reader for au answer to this.—A. P. 
Sharp. 

ini. -Propagating Aucubas and Azalea*-. 
- When is the best time to take cuttings of Aucubas and 
Azaleas ; and how must they be treated? Is it necessary 
to strike them in heat ? 

1112 — A Damp Greenhouse —Last summer I built 
a small lean-to greenhouse entirely of wood and glass, 
with a wooden hack, concrete Hour ; dimensions of house 
8 ft. 8 in. high at back, 6 ft. 3 in. in fi-ont, and 9 ft. long 
and 6 ft. 4 in. wide. I have nothing more tender in it 
than Geranium cuttings,Heliotropes, and the like. I keep 
a temperature at night of 42' to 45“ by the aid of a large 
oil stove, and thus am able to keep the frost out, but the 
damp is killing the plunts. When I built my house I 
tried to make it air-tight and water-tight, and succeeded. 

1 have four windows to open ami a half-glass door, and 
whenever the weather permits I have the windows and 
sometimes the door open for a few hours in the middle of I 
the day, but directly the house is shut up (with stove 
burning) in a few minutes the glass all begins to steam, 
and in a short time copious streams of water are running 
down the glass and walls ; how can I prevent it, it does 
as much harm as frost would ? Could I ventilate as 
continually ( i.e ., during all weathers, and day and night) 
without injury to the plants? If so, to what extent, and 
in what part of house should the ventilators be? The: 
roof is a fixture.— Excelsior. ! 

1113.—Lapagerias—Twelve months ago 1 purchased 
three plants of Lapagerias in 8-in. pots, which have been 
trained up iron wires in a cool conservatory, getting 
plenty of light and ventilation ; the soil has been kept 
moist. The white-flowered kind has made fair growth, 
but no bloom ; the two red kinds show one solitary bloom 
just opening, but have made little or no growth, for ns 
fast as the young shoots appear the point) wither aiul 
stop progress. What treatment and temperature do they 
require ?—G. S. T. 


1114.— Worms on Lawns —I have a lawn which 
in wet weather swarms with worms aud slugs. Last 
autumn I scattered a mixture of Umo and sand over it, 
but tliis year they have beeu as bad as ever. Can you 
tell me through your columns how to get rid of these ? 
Would scattering cliarcoal dust over the Grass prove 
effectual? -C. W. F. 

ms.— Pruning Grape Vines — I have a Grape 
Vine growing on the back of my house, facing south-west. 
My man, in pruning it twelve months ago, cut away every- 
tliin4 but the leading stem, clearing it as he went. It 
has had no pruning this summer, has hoi*ne no fruit, 
aud has made immense growth. What shall I do to 
make it fruit bearing next year ?—W., Kensington. 

1116. —Rosea not Flowering. -I have some Cab¬ 
bage and Maiden’s Blush Roses which do not flower at 
all well. I manure them annually, and also prune them 
according to Wm Paul's rules; they have been in the 
same place for perhaps a dozen years Would they lie 
benefited by removal? and would they bloom the year 
following tlieir removal ? I am under the impression 
that summer Roses do not bloom the year after removal, 
and should be glad to know if my impression be erro¬ 
neous. Mr. Prior, in a small book on Roses, saya some¬ 
thing about lifting Roses every other year. Is it bene¬ 
ficial to lift Roses every two or three years, manuring 
them at the same time ?— George Smith. 

1117. — Mildew and Red Spider.— The trees in my 
orchard-house are infested with red spiders; how can I 
destroy them? also what will cure the mildew on a Rose 
bush in a greenhouse ?—J. 8. 

1118. —Training Pear Trees.— Will any corre¬ 
spondent he so kind as to tell me how to commence to 
train a Pear tree—the Marie Louise ? it is against a wall 
facing the south, and stands 6 ft. high.—G. S., Durham. 

1119 — Cutting Down Old Hedges —I had a 

high Thom hedge, aud1 have cut it down and cleaned it 
out; it has been piaxited about thirty years and there are 
gaps in it some 6 ft. wide; I want to know if Holly trees 
would grow in these gaps ? and if so. what is the cost of 
each tree? I am greatly ti-oubled witlx boys stealing my 
Apples.—G. S., Durham. 

1120 —Training Chrysanthemums — How can I 
train Chrysanthemums for exhibition? what shape § 
most approved of ?—S. M. 

1121. — Chinese Primroses — I bought a Chinese 
Primrose a few weeks since, the flowers were a deep pink 
colour, but they have gradually got lighter and are now 
a sickly pink; the leaves shrivel up before they are full 
grown. Is there any i*emedy ?—A. C. 

1122. —Basket Plants for Rooms in Winter. 
—Will some one please give me a list of the beat basket 
plants for the house in winter ?—F. N. 

1123. — Oil for Greenhouse Lamps.—I should be 
glad to know which sort of oil is considered the best 
burning in a lamp for warming a small greenhouse, aud 
at the same time not injuring the plants?—R. 

1124 — Plants for Mixing with Pansies. -What 

would make a pretty alternative plant between yellow 
Pansies to bloom all the year, either red or blue pre¬ 
ferred?—A. M. 

1125. — Bouvardias —What is the liest temperature 
for these plants? how often should they be watered ? . 
when is the best time for striking cuttings of them ?— 
A. \1. 

1126. — Propagating Ivy.— Can any reader inform 
me the best way of propagating common house Ivy? 
Will cuttings strike, and when is the best time to strike 
them? Will Ivy ding to a galvanized wire trellis?— 
E.S. 

1127. —Pruning Clematis - Should Clematis mon- 
taua be cut down like Jackmani ?— Junla. 

1128. — Disease in Violets.— Can any one tell me 
what ails my Violet) ? Five yeax-s ago a curious disease 
appeared among them, affecting seedlings even more than 
old plants. I thought I had stamped it out last year, 
hut it has reappeaied, and will probably increase again. 
The first symptom is a swelling of the leaf-stalks, hut it 
soon spreads to the leaves, and even tlowexu, winch be¬ 
come swollen and mis-thapen, and when examined are 
found to contain cells full of a flue brown dust like 
spore?. These burst and appear to propagate them¬ 
selves. —JUNI A. 

1129. — Hyacinths in Windows. — Having got 
some Hyacinths, Crocuses, aud Tulips, which have been 
kept in the dark for several weeks, I intend putting them 
in a glass case inside the window of a living room, where 
n fire is kept burning all day, and gas lighted at night; 
near the window is about 48 g at night, and about 62 in 
tiie daytime. I wish to know if the above heat will be 
sufficient to bring the flowers out, and will the gas and 
air in the room be injurious to them ?—J. B. 

1130. -Moulding Vases —Could any one give me a 
few simple directions for the construction of moulds on 
which to form vases of cement to be placed for flowers on 
Glass terraces?—S t. SwirHlN. 

1131 . -Holes in the Leaves of Brugmansiaa. 
—I am constantly troubled with holes being eaten 
in the leaves of my Bruginansias. The plants were kept 
in summer at the north part of a house outdoors. They 
bloomed well, but the leaves were eaten the same out¬ 
doors as they ore indoors. 1 cannot find out what it 
is.—C. H. 

1132. — Violets Not Blooming.—Why is it I cannot 
make my Violets blooxn? and what is the best spring 
blooming sort ? Mine make plenty of leaf but no blooms. 
—Danube. 

1133. — Tree-lifting Machine.— Can any one tell 
me where a manual tree-lifting machine of moderate cost 
can be obtained, to lift trees of from two to tiiree tons iu 
weight?—E. C. 

1134. Ferns and Mosses. -Will any reader give 
me some ail vice concerning Polypodium phegopteris? I 
had same root- of it with no fronds on them in August, 
and potted them, and they have been in a small cool 
greuihou c, anu none of them have shown giowth at all. 
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Is it because it was so Into in the reason when they were 
potted? and will they come on in tlie spring ? Also when 
is the best time to get Selagineilas, Lycopodiums, and 
Mosses ? and where can I get them ?— Polypody. 


Floral Decorations in the City.— 
On the recent visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught to the City of London College, the 
floral decorations, which were of an unusually 
attractive description, were supplied from the 
Ashford nurseries of Messrs. Smith & Larke, of 
the Floral Depot, The Terrace, High Street, 
Kensington. The principal features were the 
noble Palms, Dracaenas, and other fine leaved 
plants, which were arranged like miniature 
forests in various parts of the room. The hand 
bouquets, of which there were a large quantity, 
were considered to be of a very tasteful char¬ 
acter, deviating greatly in form and arrangement 
from the Cauliflowered-headed bouquets too 
common in London. A beautiful Da3ket of 
Orchids, Roses, &c., was also presented to the 
Duchess on her arrival.—T. W. 

Treatment of Silkworms. — In the 
spring one or two pennyworth of eggs can be 
purchased in Covent Garden Market, which will 
Iks quite sufficient for ordinary amusement. 
Keep them fairly warm and away from damp. 
When they are about hatching, watch them, 
and put the paper on which the eggs are laid in 
a cardboard box without the lid, and with some 
clean fresh Lettuce leaves, but not wet. These 
must be supplied to them as required, taking 
the old ones away and keeping perfectly clean, 
or they will not thrive. As soon as possible 
procure Mulberry leaves for them, which are 
the best; they will change their skins several 
times, A fine full-grown silkworm will be quite 
2 in. long. When near spinning, put each one 
in a small paper bag, made sugar-loaf fashion, 
and hang them up against the wall. They will 
take about ten or twelve days ; then take down 
the first and shake it gently; if it is finished 
you will hear it rattle. Take it out ©f the bag 
and put it in a cup of warm w f ater for a few 
minutes ; then take off the outside till you find 
the one end, replace it in the warm water, and 
wind the whole of the silk off without breaking, 
and the grub, enclosed in a skin, will fall to the 
bottom ; take it out and place it in the original 
box filled with clean bran ; let it be about 
another fortnight, and you will find a beautiful 
moth on the top ; put it in another box on clean 
paper,where it will lay its eggs and die. Silk¬ 
worms are very interesting insects, and well re¬ 
pay the trouble of keeping them.—W. G. 

Cinders in Stoke-holes.— Those who 
have a fair space below their furnace bars can 
save a little labour and avoid a good deal of 
sifting, by putting at about S in. or 9 in. be¬ 
low the bars, a fight cast-iron frame, bars and 
gaps about | in. wide, and presenting a smooth, 
upper surface. When the stuff falls from the 
grate, it leaves the available cinders on.the frame 
and the dust goes to the cinder hole l^low. In 
banking up, the shovel is thrust in over the 
frame, and plenty of cinders are always there 
without the trouble of sifting. The pattern for 
this can be made by almost every body, and 
iron foundries abound in most districts. If it 
takes out it will be handier for grand clean outs 
of the stoke-hole.—H. H. 

Thrips.— Nelson ascribed his victories to 
“ always being a quarter of an hour before his 
time and this habit of forestalling enemies is 
a very desirable one for cultivators to follow, 
especially when dealing with those troublesome 
insects called thrips. One may neglect scale and 
bug for a few days with no other immediate 
result than an increase in their numbers ; but 
to let thrips get the upper hand means destruc¬ 
tion to the foliage, and a lowering of the vitality 
of the plant. These little matters require to be 
looked after now, w'hen fires are necessary in 
plant-houses. Tobacco fumigation is the best 
remedy, to be followed up in bad cases on alter¬ 
nate evenings till three fumigations have been 
given. 

Coverings for Cold Frames.— For 
this purpose I recommend common straw mats, 
made with wheaten straw and tar twine. When 
well made, such mats keep out the rain, form a 
good protection from frost, and will last eight 
or nine years. They are made as follows 
First, be provided with a wooden frame of 1£- 


in. material, of any size to fit the frame or pit, 
say 8 ft. long and 6 ft. wide, a size which would 
fit an ordinary double light pit; then get some 
strong tar cord and stretch pieces of it, about 
1 ft. apart, tightly from end to end of the frame. 
Next, take the straw in straight rolls, rather 
thicker than a man’s wrist, and lay it crosswise 
the full width of the frame; then bind it to¬ 
gether with smaller tar twine all the way 
through until the mat is completed; trim the 
ends with a pair of shears, and the mat is fit for 
use.—C. H. 

Fly on Indoor Boses.— Quassia and 
soft soap wash will destroy aphis. It is made 
by boiling 4 oz. of Quassia chips in a gallon of 
water for half an hour; let the liquid stand 
until cool, then strain ; add 6 oz. of soft soap, 
and then enough water to make 3 gallons. With 
this the bushes may be syringed. Tobacco- 
water is the best remedy. It may be had of 
most Tobacco manufacturers, and should be 
diluted with six times its quantity of water ; or 
it may be made by pouring a gallon of boiling 
water on 4 oz. of the strongest Tobacco, cover¬ 
ing up, allowing the liquor to stand until cool, 
and then straining. The shoots infested with 
aphis may be dipped in it, or the plants may be 
syringed with it.—H. 
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Alpine Flowers 

FOB 

ENGLISH GARDENS. 

With numerous Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d 



Specimen of Illustrations. 


“ People who profess to love beautiful Alpine plant! 
and suppose that a pile of rubbish of any sort and in uu 
shape is w orthy to be called a rockery, will modify Urn? 
opinion after an hour’B enjoyment of this enL-riami^ 
volume. When they have mastered the principle*, Use 
second part will be found of inestimable value for refer 
cnce, and they will in due time agree with us that. in 
giving this elegant volume to the British public, tk 
author has added most substantially to our round of rani 
pleasures, and established a claim for personal regard in 
every tasteful British ho me."—Gardener * Magazine. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W ; Tut 
GARDEN Office, 37, Southampton Street, Covent Garden 
W.C., and through all Booksellers. 


The Orchardist. 

THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON FRUIT IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A correspondent says “ I like your ‘ Orchxrtot 
much better than any other English book on the i 
Yours contains three times the matter at one third t'- 
price." Another says “ Everybody here in this? Apt 
district quotes you always as the ‘ Oracle on Fruits, xj 
refers to your invaluable and well-thumbed ‘ Orcharui-; 
with proud confidence. We all, especially the Ckrcj 1., 



the favourof your determining for us the right names d it 
Apples despatched to you. . . . Eagerly shall *r ali 

be on the look-out for your obliging reply, snapping at it 
with os much interest as we always do ai any articles ? 
notices in The Garden, whenever is appended at tk 
foot the name of J. Scott. ” 

The above are samples of letters which are constant; 
being sent to the author. 

3s. Gd. free by post. 

From the Author, or from The Garden Office ST, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London. 


GARDEN RECEIPTS?. 

By C. W. QUIN 

Price 2s. 6d. 

A LL familiar with a garden know that 
-AdL one of the chief cares therein is combating riti 
the various insects and other pests that infest it Wii> 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in this *»:- 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the parira 
will be thrown away. The object of this book i* the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of ‘ Gardes 
Receipts.’’ Great pains have been taken to make tk 
collection in every way as complete as possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is justified by 
the fact that one remedy easily applied in a given to 
trict may be too expensive in another; and by the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of many of the pests alluded to in 
these pages. The glossary of the materials used is ma-k 
a special feature, and is as complete as possible. Although 
the arrangement of both the receipts and glossary i‘ 
alphabetical, a copious index has been added to facilitai- 
reference. It is the most useful book for the garden tb‘. 
has been published for some time, being convenient si 
size, easy of reference, and full of information broa.bt 
down to recent times. Every one practically interested $■ 
horticulture should have it, if only for the sake of saris? 
time in asking questions and in making references. 

London: The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
Covent Garden. London, W.C. 


H ARDY FLOWERS explains the Cel 

ture and Propagation of all the finer hrnlj 
flowers hardy in our climate, with short descriptip®' 
alphabetically arranged, and carefully-made aeleciioa* 
of the plants for various purposes. Price 4a. 64- 
Garden Office, 87, Southampton Street, and through w 
booksellers. 
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TEEES AND SHRUBS. 

J. Cheal & Sons, 

Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, & c . 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced and Descrip t ive Cata logu es, fr ee by post. 
Standard Roses. 

A LARGE QUANTITY of fine Stuff 

in leading varieties. Prices upon application.— 
1 Ho. has S. Ware, Halo Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London. ’ 


ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut 

^ 3d - 1>er bll8h el, 100 for 20s., truck 

(loose), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Peat-5s. 6d. per sack 
5 sacks 25s., 12 for 45s., or 30s. per ton. Black Fibrous 
1 eat— 5s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
^d. each. Coarec Silver Sand—Is. Od. per 
Volf i l 5 ?' hair ‘ r ton - 26s - I )er ton : ^ 1 cwt. bags. 4<L each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Teat Mould, and Leaf Mould-ls 
l>er bushel. Sphagnum Moss-Ss. Gd. per sack. Manures,' 
Garden Sticks Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper. 
Russian Mats, Ac Write for free Price List. Free to fail 
H. G. SMV1H, 10, Castle St., EndeU St.,LongAcre, W.C- 


Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

I p WING & CO. forward under favourable 

^conditions au(I at m03fc moderate prices COLLEC- 
HONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 
ground. Carnage and package free to any railway station 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full parti¬ 
culars gratis and post free to applicants, as well as Lists 

NURSERY STOCK ?e Care,uUy S™™ GENERAL, 

Ewing <fe Co. The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich. 

P AUL & SON’S ROSE CATALOGUE 

P ^ t_free > on application, or personally at London 
Order Office, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

PAUL & SON, The Old Nurseries, Ches hunt, N. 

Ferns a Speciality. 
pOR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

ly to W. <fc J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery. 


£§& Garden Requisites. 

nOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushl. 

Orohtf^pii. 30 . baS8 ’ 21s ' : , trlK ' k - 25 “- Best Brown 
urcMdP, eat ' 5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6d Black 

Peat A.i s 6d ; P er «ack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks 4d. 
r arse S * lver Sand, is. 6d. per bushel. Yellow 
™ Leaf-Mould, lOd. per bushel. 

u,v B nS?? 1 OLO ,T H AND PAPER highly eftec 
‘ w ySp h A«i4 > V r Ji; ; P a i ler ’ 7d ' Vrit8 ,or Price hist. 

• . HKRK LR1 A CO., Broad St. Mews, Broad St., City 
(turning opposite Metropolitan Railway Station) 

niSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

VJl many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water 
am of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it—Sold retaU by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s ana 10s 6d Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle 
Company (Limited) 


c 


apply - _ 

Sale, near Manchester. 

TXICKSONS & CO., Nurserymen, &c., 

l, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 
out their beautiful newSaxifraga Wallaeei, which stands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
pluut has obtained first-class certificates both in Condon 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent introduction ; Is. 6d. each, three for 
Ss (Id., six for 6s., all free by post. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.—Sound Bulbs of 

LJ the magnificent Golden-rayed Lily of Japan, at 
- 1 , Is. , and Is. Gd. each ; extra large picked bulbs nt 2s. 
c ich.— Thomas Pask, 42, Wedmore St., Holloway, N. 

r PIIE COMING FLOWER, TUBEROUS 

X BEGONIAS.—Choice hybridised Seed, saved 1879 
com our medal (Horticultural Society) collection 
Quality uniform, superior to all others. Packets and list 
K>st free, is. ami 2s. 6d. each.— John Laino «& Co., 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 

'PELEGRAPH CUCUMBER SEED, 

-1- warranted true.—Eighteen seeds, Is. ; seven seeds, 
k 1.. post free ; price per ounce on application. Herba- 
•cous Calceolaria plants, prize strain, now in 60-sized 
>ots, 3s. 6d. per doz. Catalogue free.— Robt. W. Beedell, 
D ie Nur series, Wellington, Surrey. 

A UTI ON. —SUTTON’S MAGNUM 

DONUM (Disease-resisting) POTATO.—Sutton A 
hjbs recommend all who desire to secure true seed 
;ubers of the above celebrated Potato to apply direct to 
hem. Messrs. Sutton feel compelled to issue this cau- 
lon, as last season spurious varieties were sold as 
>lagnum Bonum, which caused great disappointment > 
ind loss. This remarkable disease-resisting Potato was 
irst introduced by Sutton A Sons, The Queen's seetls- 
uen, Reading, Berks, to whom all communications should 
^addressed. 

To Gardeners. 

r EASE and GOODWILL of a Florist 

Li to be sold situated at High Street, Sutton, Surrey ; 
ood opening for any energetic man. Full particulars of 
Iakper, Gray Bros., A Fairbaikn, 20, King William 
treet, City, and Sutton and Wallington, Surrey. 

IlLTANTED, to Buy or Rent, a NUR 

▼ T SERY, FRUIT or MARKET GARDEN, near 
London, from three to ten acres in extent. Must be 
lthin half an hour of Charing Cross.—State particulars 
) “J. R.,” The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
ovent Garden, W.C. 

V\T ANTED, by a Young Man, a Situa- 

▼ v tion as Under Gardener, or look after one horse 
ad help in garden.- Address, W. Page, Win wick, Rugby. 

BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 

rawing*? by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss 
ierkepont, Miss duffield. Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen. 3 s. 

Per Fifty'.loa. 

Per H undred . v 17 a. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 

C L T RED by nibbing a wet hard painter’s 
bnish on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
nto the infected part. 










vv-' 




AMLF-S’ CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (Limited), 

79. MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


“ That excellent periodical, The Garden.”—P rofessor 
Owen, British Museum. 

“ Is decidedly superior to any of the older journals of 
the same kind.”— Charles Moore, Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney, N.S. W. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

A Group of Coloured Pinks. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Use- 


^l 1 ’ E. P.0.0 payable at General Post Office, London. 
2. of* I? be addre83ed A - Foulon, Fibre Merchant 
32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


rPOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER for 

Fumigating. Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
samples before purchasing elsewhere. Best in the 
market. Cloth 8d. per lb., 28 lbs. 18s., 56 lbs. 37s. 4d , 

L C a W L I’ 4<i ; rn Per r 7d r\ Per lb " 28 lb « 16s -, 56 lbs. 
32s. 8d., 1 cwt. 56s.-J. Denyn, 73, Rendlesham Road, 
Clapton, London. ’ 


(^jj-ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgiii Cork, 
VJl Mats Raffia, <fcc. None cheaper.—W atson & Scull 
90, Lower 1 hames Street, London, E.C. 


PROTECT your plants| 

"FR c homo 

REGISTERED ® W V "lTn 


TRADE MARK 


MADE FROM PREPARED HAIR & WOOL. 

Cut in any lengths required. 

To be had of all Nurserymen and Florists. 

For price list a. particulars Address*! 

BENJAMIN FDGINGT0N 

U S_Ou/<e S- Aj LondonBr/oge 


TJIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACS 

-Lii for 1880: “ Ancient Composers, beautifully illu¬ 
minated, 6d. Comic Pocket Book Almanac : “ Op^rette 
Gems,” is., by post Id. extra. Artistic Christmas Cards 
and Sachets. Fancy Perfume Boxes Baskets, and Ham¬ 
pers. Smelling and Toilet Bottles. Scent Cases. Fans. 
Ornaments for Christmas Trees. Crackers, <fec. Detailed 
Liston application.— Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand; 
128, Regent Street; 24, Coraliill. 


Aloes, American,in Ireland 
Apple, Newtown Pippin 
Architecture, street 
Asparagus, planting 
Autumn tints 
Azolla caroliniana 
Bedford, weather at 
Begonias, winter-flowering 
Begonias, tuberous 
Browallia elata 
Bulbs, large tu small 
Callicarpa purpurea 
Cattleya Dominiana 
Cherries not ripening 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysanthemums, judging 
Chrysanthemums, training 
Clapton, Bouvardias at 
Conservatories.designs for 
Country seats 
f’ovent Garden Market 
Cox, Serjeant, death of 
Crocus, monograph of 
Cypress t. dibtienum 
Cyrtanthus Ma< keni, 
Dendrobium f. glganteum 
Diary, extracts i om my 
Doyennn^ Boussoch 
Dracaena fruticosa 
Dublin College Bot. Gar. 
Drumlanrig,orchard ho. at 
Eucharis Candida 
Feni growing in London 
Fig trees, tropical 
Rowers, wearing 
France, letters from 
France, Watercrcsses in 
Fruit land, acreage of 
Fruits, imported 
Gamma moth, the 
Gardening Illu.-trated 
Gardening for the week 
Gardens, American 
Gaura Lindheimeri 
Grapes, classification of 
Grapes, late B. Hamburgh 
Gypsophila paniculata 
Hailstorm Relief Fund 
Jerusalem Artichoke, the 
Kew, Palms in fruit at 
Labels, garden 
Lebanon, Cedars of 


Lilies, growing 
Lily, a new seedling 
Longleat, engraving of 
Marigolds indoors 
Millinery, horticultural 
Mistletoe 
Myosotidium 
Novelties for 1880 
Noxious gases 
Nymphooa, seeds of 
Od. Londesboroughianum 
Orchids at Regent’s Park 
Oncidium dasytyle 
Onion seed, scarcity of 
Onion, Trelion’s 
Pamassia ftmbriata 
Pea, the best late 
Peach, cropping & traing. 
Peach training at Wilton 
Pelargoniums, standard 
Pinks, group of coloured 
Pittosporum May! 

; Plants, hardy v. tender 
Plants in rooms 
Plusia gamma 
Potato speculation 
Potato, the champion 
Primulas, Chinese 
Pteris serrulatn, newvar. 
Pyrus Mnlusftloribunda 
Radish, the black 
Ramondia pyrenaica 
Riviera, climate of 
Rose Annual, the 
Roses, Mr. Bennett’s 
Roses, reminiscences of 
Russell Square 
Ruta albiflora 
Salvia patens, wintering 
Shrub group, planting 
Slugs 

Summer, effects of the late 
Thujopsis borealis var. 
Todea superba, hardy 
Tomatoes, decayed 
Tooting, nursery at 
Vines 

Wellingtonia gigantea 
Wilder, Marshall 
Yew tree, a venerable 
Yucca baccata 


Cottage Gardening. 


BY 


E. HOBDAY. 
Price Is. tki. 


I N this book it is sought to give concise 

instructions as to the best modes of cultivating the 
various products sought for in the smaller class of gar¬ 
dens. The enjoyment to be derived from a garden by no 
means depends on its size. Many persons find more 
pleasure in cultivating with their own hands a small 
garden than can possibly he enjoyed by those who leave 
their gardens to others. A garden need not be large to 
afford a great variety of edible products; and, as for 
flowers, many will probably agree with a saying of the 
late Mr. Mowbray Morris, long the manager of tho Times 
newspaper, that “the best displays of ‘bedding out’ in 
large places did not equal in beauty the simple flowers in 
a cottage garden.” The writer has endeavoured to 
develop still further this purer taste in tho cottage 
garden ; to select among fruits and vegetables the very- 
best and most productive kinds only; and, generally, to 
bring the information on all the subjects of which the 
book treats down to the time of issue. 

London: The Garden Office, 87, Southampton Str^jt, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
6d.; Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d —Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


rpHE COLOURED PLATES appearing 

_L every week in The Garden represent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, both 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the country. 
The Garden is also illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and the Ixnrnd Volumes comprise the greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected in 
one periodical 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


** TTOW to Grow Potatoes with Success 

XX for Exhibition,” by Porter, the champion 
grower and competitor. Tliis treatise can now be had at 
the office of The Garden, 37, Southampton Street, 
London, W'.C., or through the booksellers. Price 2s. Gd. 
per copy. 

Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
are advised to obtain the paper in all cases 
where it is possible through a Newsagent, 
Bookseller, or at a Railw ay Bookstall. Where, 
however, in country districts it may not be 
thus obtained with regularity, the best way 
is to forward subscriptions direct to the 
Office. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SUBURBAN GREENHOUSES 
HEATED 

On a WELL RECOGNISED SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE 
No Stove or External Opening:. 

Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37,0 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

The Manager, The Patent Tube Company, 406, Euston 
_ Road, N.W, _ 

Oil Stoues 

FOR 

Greenhouses, Booms, 

ETC. 

The Patent and Prize Medal 
Portable, odourless, smokeless, 
guaranteed harmless, Vapour- 
ising, Plant Preserving, and 
Healthy Stove Depot. 


o 

Illustrations Free. 


L W. Hooper & Co., 


121, Newgate St., 

LONDON. E C 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler.— 

Reflector Gaa Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Exc9lBior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and98 , Barrington Rd., EastBrixto 


P ETROLEUM LAMP STOVES, Manu¬ 
factured by Wm. Richmond, Eastgate St., Chester, 
suitable for Small Greenhouses, Damp Rooms, Ac. 
Guaranteed to bum in the coldest weather. Price lfes. 
each, with vapourislng-pan on the top 21s. each. 



Small Greenhouses. 

The “STAR" 

HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 

Comprising Wrought Iron 
Boiler, Pipes, Cistern, and all 
necessary connections ami 
fittings complete and ready 
for flxing. 

PRICES. 

No O —Apparatus, with 24ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £3 13s. 
No. 1.- Apparatus, with 36 ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £4 Is. 

No. 2 -Apparatus, with 72 ft 
of 2-in. piping (or 36 ft. of 
4-in.), £5 15s. 

New Illustrated Price List on 
application to 

SAMUEL DIPLOCK, 

107, Upper Thames St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 



P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Warmer, for small and large spaces, 
for Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churehes, Ac. 
Cun he regulated to any temperature; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 21 hours without attention ; 
rusts half less than any other heating power. Prices, 
Ur. 9J.. 8s. 9d., 10s. fid., 15s. 6d., 18s. (kl., 21s., 25s. fid., 1 
28s. fid., 31s. 6d. Send area of space to be wanned. 

T. G. Potter, Stella Lamp Depot and Court of House¬ 
hold Inv entio ns, 17, Oxfor d St., W. Catalogues free. _ 

The process is easy and In¬ 
teresting. Ribbons, silks, 

J TTnQnV’Q feathers, scarfs, lace, 
UUOWTN O braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 
or shawls can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes in a 
pail of water. 

JUDSON’S DYES, 
Twenty-four Colours, are 
sold by all chemists, every¬ 
where, price fid. per bottle. 

Be sure and get 

JUDSON’S DYES. 


Melon and Cucumber Frames always in Stock. 
1 -Light Frame C ft by 4 ft, £2 0 0.. Packing Cases, 3/0 

2 „ „ 8 ft by 6 ft, 3 7 6 .. „ „ 4/0 

3 „ „ 12 ft by 6 ft, 4 17 6 .. „ „ 4/6 

4 „ „ 16 ft by 6 ft, 6 7 6 .. „ ., 6/0 

Made of the best seasoned red wood (Deal), glazed with 

English 21-oz. sheet glass, all painted three times in best 
oil colour, iron handle to each light, and an iron cross¬ 
bar. Carriage paid to any railway station in England and 
Wales ; also to Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

Lights only—Glazed, 16s. each ; unglazed, 5s. each. 
Orders amounting to 40s. carriage paid. 


Do 


Your 


Dyeing 


D 


YES. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder 


TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin ami Preserving' the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, «kc. Of all Chemists, Gd. aiul Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigmore 
Street, London. 

By post 2d. extra. 


PICTURESQUE ROCKWORK, FERN- 

Jl ERIES, Ac .-All materials to he had. as Tufa, Spar, 
Oolite, Sand, and Limestones. Burs and Cements, at 
depfits, BROXBOURNE, TOTTENHAM, and BRIXTON. 
Prices, <fce., on receipt of stamped envelope to PULIIAM 
<fc SON, BROXBOURNE, who have executed over 200 jobs 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Also Concrete 
Lakes, Ponds, and Streams. 

/^VRCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teak wood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.—A lfred Grant & Co., 
Steam Works, 394, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 

AS SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instauta- 

jL\. neous copies of letters, <tc., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete IQs. (instructions 
post free). E. TANN, 75, Chancery Lane, and 308, High 
Hnlbom, W.C. y B .—Samples of Tonn'a celebrated paper 
collars sent for6d. 

T C. STEVENS HORTICULTURAL. 

f I . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


ECONOMIC 
No. 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. 


HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS. 

P 



We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
these Apparatuses ; 
being of the simplest 
form they cannot get 
out of order. will 
burn through the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping, ^ 

£4 12s. 6d. 

For larger sizes tee JLLUSTRA TED P1UCE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNBLL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


Elegant and Effective Christmas 
Presents. 



In every variety of Design. 

Price from 17/0 and upwards. 


DICK RADCLYFFE & 00., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants and H orticoltural Decorators 
128 — 0 , ITIG-PH HOLBORN, W.C. 

Portable Frames and Melon Lights, &c. 

Prices on application. 

Greenhouse, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., Floor and Stage complete, £13. 

Ev fDL one Possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Cat logue of 
Dutch Flower roots, Greenhouses, Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferns, Garden 
Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Case?, Window 
Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticul¬ 
tural Requisite. Gratis and post free. 


128-9, PHIG-PP HOLBORN, W.C. 


BULBS 

CHEAPER THAN 

Sale Room Prices. 


CARTERS’ 

c C3-A.H,3DE3Sri2SrG’ 

BOX OF BULBS, 

Price 21s. 

Sent (Packing and Carriage free) on receipt of P. Ol 0 <r| 
Cheque, value £1, contains 

■750 

CHOICE FLOWER ROOTS 

For Outdoor Planting, 

AS FOLLOWS 


15 Hyacinths, choice bed¬ 
ding 

50 Tulips, choice mixed 
single 

50 Tulips, fine mixed 
double 

50 Narcissus, sweet- 
scented white 

18 Narcissus, mixed 
border 

50 Narcissus, Pheasant's- 
eye 


25 Tritelia uniflora 
6 Narcissus, choice P:>’- 
onthus 

12 Jonquils, Campenu. 
100 Crocus, tine jaapls 
100 Crocus, large 
50 Crocus, versicolor 
100 Crocus, large 6oka 
yellow 

100 Snowdrops, fine 
25 Iris, choice Sfauuah 


CARTERS’ 

The Queen’s Seedsmen 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


(To he filled up by intending Subscribers, tut cut, 
and returned to the Office.) 


Please to setid me GARDENIXO ILLUSTRATE* 


for One Year, commencing_ 


for which I enclose 


_ far Cr 0 


Adaress_ 


Post-Office Orders should be filled op in the ms* 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton 8treet, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Co*® 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscription* to be address- 
to — “ The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRAlk 
37 , Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 
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SNOWDROPS. 

The Snowdrop is the most welcome of all 
the flowers of the new year on account of 
ita early appoarance, and, although one of 
the oldest and most abundant of all hardy 
bulbs, one never tires of its modest beauty, 
whatever may bo its surroundings, although 
Snowdrops never look better than when 
naturalised in large, irregular masses, amid 
tender herbage in old-fashioned orchards 
and paddocks, or on the margins of more 
kemptly-dressed lawns, or beside woodland 


voted to their culture. In Nottinghamshire, 
too, near Bingham, considerable quantities 
of Snowdrops are grown for trade purposes. 
Almost any soil suits the Snowdrop, but 
deep, rich, w’ell-drained gravelly-bottomed 
soils are most suitable, although in some 
parts of Nottinghamshire and Leicester¬ 
shire we havo seen them grow most luxu¬ 
riantly on hedge banks, and in old orchards 
on the coldest and wettest of clay soils. 
There are four species of Snowdrop (Ga- 
lanthus) in cultivation, all natives of tem¬ 
perate Europe and quite hardy in our gar- 


Box or Ferns, or associated in bouquets and 
wreaths with Rose-buds, Forget-me-nots, 
and other choice cut flowers. To cull the 
flowers in the bud state is, however, essen¬ 
tial in order to ensure their most perfect 
beauty, as they then bear carriage better 
and open fresher in water than when cut 
from the plants after they are fully ex¬ 
panded. Snowdrop buds so gathered will 
remain beautiful for ten days or even longer, 
while those cut after expansion on the plant 
will fade in about a week at the latest. As 
to the distinctive characters of the four 



SNOWDROPS ON ROOTWORK AT WEYBRIDGE. 


walks, where their crowds of pearly pen¬ 
dents, set amid soft glaucous foliage, serve 
to usher in the Star Windflowers and golden 
Daffodils. Speaking of naturalisation, the 
Snowdrop is one of the very few hardy 
b. libs which is sufficiently vigorous in con¬ 
stitution to propagate itself in a semi-wild 
state or on Grass Perhaps this hardy 
vigour accounts for the fact that we are not 
dependent on the Dutch growers for Snow¬ 
drops, for nearly all our Snowdrops are 
grown in this country, and especially in 
Lincolnshire, where, in the vicinity of 
Spalding and Boston, many acres are de- 

Digitized by Google 


dens, where they may be used in an infi¬ 
nite variety of ways, not only in isolated 
masses on the Grass, but grouped on well- 
made rockeries or rootwork, or in the wild 
garden, where they may be tastefully as 
sociated with Anemone fulgens, A. coro- 
naria, A. hortensis, A. blanda, early purple 
and yellow kinds of Crocus, Bulbocodium 
vernum, winter Aconites, and Irises of 
various kinds, such as L reticulata, L His- 
trio, and I. stylosa, all of which bloom in 
January and February. As cut flowers, all 
the Snowdrops are most attractive, since 
they may either be grouped with sprays of 


| Snowdrops now in cultivation, they are 
more apparent to the cultivator than to the 
botanist, seeing that their flower structure 
is almost precisely the same. The common 
Snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis) is recognised 
by its narrow leaves, dwarf habit, and small 
flowers. The Crimean Snowdrop (G. pli- 
catus) has very broad laaves, the margins 
of which are curiously turned down or de¬ 
flected, and the flowers are larger than those 
of the first named; G. Elwesi is as dwarf 
or even more so than G. nivalis, but its 
leaves are $ in. or more in width. The 
Neapolitan Snowdrop (G. imperati) is the 

Original fnym 
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most stately of the whole group, varying 
from 6 in. to 12 in. in height. Snowdrops 
may be grown in pots, pans, saucers, &c., 
for room •decorat ion with the greatest of 
case. Plant them in sandy soil, cover the 
surface with Moss, and keep them well 
watered, aud they will flower profusely. 
The annexed engraving shows a wild little 
nook planted with Snowdrops of different 
kinds in a garden at Weybridge. 


A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE HEATING 
STOVE. 

I have many times seen the question asked 
“ How can I heat my greenhouse,” and seen it 
answered by many different methods, and, la* 


C o 


Fig. 1. 

bouring under the ’ difliculty myself, I have 
tried all the cheap stoves that have been recom¬ 
mended to me, and all have failed, the result 
with me having been as follows :— 
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Paraffin lamps, too expensive in the consump¬ 
tion of oil, and unpleasant smell even with a 
flue to them. 

Flower pot systenr would answer (though it is 


1 


Fig. 3. 

inconvenient on account of having to take it to 
pieces every time it is wanted, to hll it or clean it 
out), if you could get pots that would stand the 
heat, and hold enough fuel to last twelve hours, 
as well as fit very nice round the edges. But 
as they always break with the heat and never 
lit well together (in consequence of not being 
true in circle) the house gets full of smoke. Tile 
stoves failed in consequence of the tiles breaking 
with the heat. There is also another objection 
to flower pot, tile, and many other stoves, be¬ 
sides the inconvenient chimney and constant 
breakage, there is no convenience to make up 
for that oft forgotten but absolute necessity, 
moisture in the air, for I should like to call 
attention to the fact that I have not seen any 
provision made for the absorption of moisture in 
the air, caused by all fires in closed buildings ; 
this I think a veiy great oversight, for though 


only a tyro in gardening, I do not believe it is 
healthy for plants to be deprived (by the stove 
which is intended for their comfort) of what is 
an absolute necessity for their existence, for as 
has often been mentioned in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, all plants breathe through their leaves, 
therefore if the air is deprived of its natural 
moisture it is (as I take it) suffocating the 
plants in the house where the stove is burning. 
As I could not succeed with any of the cheap 
stoves, and wishing to make one that would 
come within the reach of the most humble of 
your readers, I designed and tried several, 
until I accomplished what I wished, viz., an in¬ 
expensive stove that was convenient to fill, or 
clean out, did not require the flue to be removed, 
and would replace the moisture it consumed. 
The following is a description of how it is built. 

Materials. —Fifteen thin bricks same as 
often used for garden edging, three ordinary 
house bricks ; half a bushel Roman cement and 
sand ; one flat pantile, which should have seve¬ 
ral holes drilled in it (an iron grating answers 
best); 2 in. sheet iron or tin tubing for flue 
according to the size of greenhouse (mine is 
made of several old lobster tins). 

HOW to Build It. —First set on their 
edges three ordinary bricks in cement, with 
the opening facing the door, on that portion 
of the greenhouse where you intend your stove 
to stand, as shown in the ground plan (No. 1, 
a a a), then place the pantile with the holes 
drilled in it (No. 1, c), or iron grating if you 
have it, on the bricks, but not fastened in any 
way, but left so that it can be pulled out in front 
when wanted. Now set with cement a course 
of the thin bricks (No. 2, b b b x) round the 
pantile (No. 1, c) but not on it, but to the 
first course of bricks (No. 2, a a x), taking 
care to cut away a portion of the bottom of 
front brick (No. 2, b x) so that the pantile (c) 
may be drawn forward to clean the stove out 
without disturbing any part of the brickwork. 
Then bend a piece of hoop iron to fit flat be¬ 
tween the two courses of bricks (No. 2, b aud d), 
and set the third row of bricks (No. 2, d), 
nice and firm all round, to be followed with 
course No. 2, k, that is to say, the two side 
bricks and one back one, the front brick (No. 
2, e x) to be fitted nicely but not cemented, 
as it has to be taken away when you wish 
to fill the stove with fuel, and put into its 
place when the fire is lighted, so as to keep 
the smoke in. Then cover the top in with three 
bricks laid flat (No. 2, f f f), with a hole 
in the back brick (No. 2, f x) to set the flue 
pipe (No. 2, h) in, which should be carried up 
to within about 1 ft. of the roof aud then 
branch ofl*iu a direct liue along and inside 
the roof about 1 ft. from the glass, until it 
passes out through the end into the open air, 
where the smoke may escape after having ex¬ 
pended all the heat in it for the benefit of 
theOplants. After the flue is set give the top 
of the stove a flat coating of cement, aud when 
the fire is in use set a tin tray or dish of any 
kind filled with water, on the top, and by these 
means replace the moisture consumed by the 
dry heat of the fire. To fill the stove you have 
only to take down the brick (No. 2, e x) and 
put your fuel in (which in this stove may con¬ 
sist of charcoal, coke, coal-dust, cinders, or any 
combinations of the same), and light it cither 
from the top or bottom. I prefer charcoal aud 
small cinders myself, as you can depend on the 
fire lasting much longer without any attention, 
that is to say for about twelve to fifteen hours; 
but if you use coals or coal-dust, it is very liable 
to cake together and burn hollow instead of 
dropping down in the stove, consequently going 
out before it has consumed the fuel; but this 
does not happen with charcoal and cinders. 
To clean out the stove, pull out the pantile (c) 
and the dirt will fall down. By using a brick 
to partly close the opening at bottom of stove, 
you can regulate tho amount of draught required. 
All bricks in this stove are placed on their edges 
except the top row (No. 2, f). The fuel may 
be put in from the top if there is a hole made 
for it that fits nicely. W. March. 

Galvanised Wire. — A correspondent in a 
contemporary is quite woe-begone about his 
trees being half ruined by being tied to galvan¬ 
ised wires. He i3 told to tie a twist of matting 
round the wire as a preventive, but time being 
money, I paint the wires in question with two 
coats of white paint. 


HEATING GREENHOUSE WITH LAMPS. 

I have used paraffin stoves for some years, and 
have found them to answer their purpose, viz., 
to keep out frost and damp. I cannot assent 
to the statement that they are injurious. If 
any of the readers of Gardening Illustrated 
are now at a loss how to heat their houses, 
they can make ono of these stoves themselves at 
a very small cost. 

First purchase an ordinary paraffin burner, 
with a wick in. wide, and then make a tin 
well for the oil (to hold a quart), and solder 
the burner on to it, and with a strong glass 
chimney a good lamp is made. 

Next make a cylinder out of tin, 1$ ft. high 
and 6 in. in diameter, and cut a few holes at 
the bottom of the cylinder 1 in. square. Then 
make a lid for the top also with a few holes in 
it. This should be moveable, and a small tin 
trough should be made to stand on the top to 
hold water to give off a moist beat. Such a 
stove as this will be found to keep out frost and 
damp. 

Care should be taken to trim the wick every 
day, and also to keep the wick turned up to a 




Lamp for Heating Small Greenhouse. 

medium height, aud then the tenderest plant 
will not be injured by its use. Turning the 
wick either too high or too low is the cause of 
these stoves giving off an injurious smell. 

__ B. 

VEGETABLES. 
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FORCING VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes. —The old Ashleaf Potato, if true, 
is still as good as any for forcing. Select good- 
sized, whole tubers, and place them, crown up¬ 
wards, in shallow boxes or trays, and then cover 
with a layer of Moss or Cocoa-nut fibre refuse. 
The boxes should be placed in some light, airy 
position, where there is just a little warmth ; 
under a greenhouse stage will do, but as soon as 
the growth shows above the soil, they must oc¬ 
cupy a light position as near the glass as possible. 
Three sets or tubers may be planted in eack 
12-in. pot, which should be well drained, as 
stagnant moisture about them spoils their fla¬ 
vour. Place one large crock over the hole at 
the bottom, and on this place 3-in. of rough 
pieces of turfy soil; the water will pass through 
this freely, and the plants later on will derive 
some advantage from it. On this put 5 in. or 
4 in. of light, rich compost, consisting of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of w ood ashea. 
In preparing the sets, one good strong eye or 
bud for an early crop is better than more, and 
all but the strongest one should be rubbed or 
cut out. Cover with 2 in. or 3 in. of soil, wdiich 
will leave space for an earthing up when the 
stems have grown 5 in. or 6 in. high. 

Potatoes grown in this w r ay will furnish a few 
early dishes; but the main forced crop will be 
better growm oil beds of leaves and stable manure 
in pits or frames. The leaves and manure should 
bo well prepared, as it is a regular steady heat 
that is required. The early beds may lie com¬ 
posed of equal parts leaves and manure ; later in 
the season more leaves may be employed, if in 
a situation wdiero they are plentiful. 6f course, 
where leaves are used to the extent of one-half 
or more, there will not be much danger from 
overheating ; but even then no time wdll be lost 
by throwing them and wdiat manure is available 
into a heap to ferment. This brings up the heat 
quickly, and the turning and mixing that follow 
in making up the bed sweetens the whole, and 
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the bed will be in a fit condition to receive the 
plants sooner than if no such trouble had been 
taken. 

If pits be used for forcing the first crop, fill 
up with the fermenting material to within 15 in. 
of the glass, treading it soveral times during the 
operation. Unless treading be resorted to, it 
should be filled to the top of the walls, as it will 
subside considerably when the soil is placed on 
it; such settlement will take place in proportion 
to the depth of material, which will lie sure to 
go down sufficiently to afford room for the Potato 
tops by the time they require space. There is 
only one danger to be apprehended from having 
Potatoes near the glass, and that is frost on cola 
nights, and this will have to be guarded against 


planted 

about 14 in. apart, and 8 in. between the sets 
in the rows. If planted 6 in. deep they will not 
require earthing up in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but a little warm fresh soil placed round 
the stems with the hands when about 6 in. high 
will be beneficial. 

When Potatoes are grown on a moist bed of 
fermenting materials they will not require much 
water beyond what ascends in the form of vapour 
carried up the heat of the bed during the early 
growth. Treatment Bomewhat similar to this 
will be required when Potatoes are forced in 
movable frames and lights, and the early crops 
should have both deeper and wider beds than 
will be necessary later in the season. As the 
days increase in length and warmth, temporary 
beds may be made up anywhere, and be shel¬ 
tered with straw covers. I always begin 
digging from the open gronnd by the middle of 
May, merely planting on a warm raised 
border, and covering every night with straw- 
covered frames. 

Lettuces. —These are usually grown in shal¬ 
low frames, or under hand-lights or cloches. We 

E refer shallow frames in this country. Our plants 
ave been planted some time ; the Hardy Ham¬ 
mersmith is the variety used, and the seed is 
sown in the frame in September or October, in 
rows about 4 in. asunder, and, as the young 
plants are always good and tender, the thinnings 
are used, if necessary, for salading, as long as 
they last, the main crop plants being left 7 in. 
apart to heart. They generally last us right 
through the winter, continuing to grow all the 
time with scarcely any artificial heat. Lettuces 
will not bear forcing ; they will grow, but will 
not heart, if excited by such means. The Ham¬ 
mersmith grows at a very low temperature. 
Another way of forcing the Lettuce is to sow 
the seed in boxes, like Mustard and Cress, and 
cat over the young seedlings in the same 
way when about 2 in. high. Such Lettuces 
rrc quite tender and good, and I can recommend 
the plan. 

Radishes. —These force easily during the 
winter. The seed should be sown in a shallow 
frame, or in boxes or pans, in light soil, and the 
plants must be thinned out before they crowd 
each other in the least, otherwise they will not 
tuber. Two inches between the plants and 4 in. 
between the rows will be sufficient. The Early 
Frame is the best sort for forcing. 

Carrots. —These succeed under exactly the 
same conditions as Radishes. The Early French 
Horn is the best for forcing. A crop of Radishes 
may be taken off from between the rows before 
they are much in the way of the Carrots. A tem- 

S rature of about 55° should be afforded during 
eir growth, and a rather higher figure on 
sunny days. 

Cheese Herbs. —These include Mustard, 
Cress, young Onions, and Tarragon. The first I 
two require just a word, for, simple as the matter 
appears to be, plenty fail to maintain a constant 
supply of Mustard and Cress during the winter 
months ; and the reason is that they give both 
too much heat. Sow the seed in shallow boxes in 
light soil, and not so thickly as to let the seeds 
touch each other ; cover very slightly or scarcely 
at all with fine soil, and lay a board or sheet of 
brown paper over the box ; place it in a tem¬ 
perature of 60° or 65’ and water sparingly. In 
a day or two the seed will vegetate, when the 
paper should be removed, and the plants exposed 
to the light. In another day they will be 
greened and fit to cut, and if the box be removed 
to a cool dry house, where 45 3 is maintained, it 
will keep for a week in usable condition. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


Onions are used when just coming through 
the soil, and before they pass out of the seed 
stage and get their tops erect; after that they 
are too old for the purpose. A boxful should be 

sown about once a fortnight, and treated like [ arranged as shown in the acconi] 
Mustard and Cress. E. H. ~ 


FRUIT. 


PRUNING GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. 

As the season most favourable for this operation 
is now at hand, it may not be amiss to warn the 
inexperienced not to cut away too much of the 
young wood, as the finest fruit is produced on 
shoots of the preceding year’s growth, and it is 
by no means a rarity to see Gooseberry bushes 
stubbed in as closely as Red Currants that bear 


closely 

their crop on spurs set thickly on the old shoots. 
I have generally, when contemplating 
moval of any old Gooseberry bushes, left all the 
preceding year’s young wood intact, and the 
quantity of fruit which they have produced has 
been enormous. As the demand for green Goose¬ 
berries has of late years 
for culinary purposes an< 
may, by gradually thin¬ 
ning the crop, get a much 
greater return from un¬ 
pruned bushes than 
from those in which the 
wood is thinned on the 
supposition of the fruit 
being left to attain its 
full growth. Moreover, 
generally speaking, 
green Gooseberries are 
now much more es¬ 
teemed for preserving 
than ripe ones; there¬ 
fore the crop can be 
thinned out when half 
grown and turned to 
profitable account. 

In pruning, the best 
plan is to cut away all 
cross pieces and such 
shoots as grow low 
enough for the fruit to 
be splashed or soiled 
by heavy rains; then 
remove any old, weakly 
shoots and shorten back 
the tips of all the best 

{ ) 1 a c e d young ones, 
eaving a regularly 
balanced umbrella¬ 
shaped head. If birds 
are troublesome to the 
buds, stretch thread 
across the bushes 
several times, or syringe 
them with a mixture of 

lime and soot. A top-dressing of well rotted- 
manure lightly forked into the soil early in the 
season will greatly benefit the trees ; but if not 
done until spring, it will be best placed on the 
surface, as disturbing the soil when drying 
spring winds are prevalent would probably do 
more harm than good. If one takes the trouble 
to examine the fruit-buds of bush fruits just 
after the leaf drops, it will be found that they 
are daily swelling up, as if about to burst into 
leaf ; in fact, there is no such thing as an abso¬ 
lutely dormant season with trees either ever¬ 
green or deciduous, although we are too apt to 
cling to the notion that the fall of the leaf de¬ 
notes a total cessation of all activity until fresh 
life is imparted by returning spring. There is, 
however, little doubt that the roots of such 
trees as the Gooseberry are more active now in 
laying up a store for next season’s crop than 
they are when visible growth is being made 
above ground. J. G. 


A Christmas Vase.— One of the most 
effective vases with which we are acquainted was 
ompanying illus- 
jood plant of the 
showy Brazilian Cactus (Epiphyllum truncatum) 
surrounded by a ring of large Hnuseleek (Sem- 
pervivum tabulaiforme) alternated with the Fern 
Pteris serrulata. We did not see the vase till 
the Epiphyllum had passed out of flower, but 
even then the effect was very pretty. Plants of the 
Epiphyllum trained as low pyramids are pecu¬ 
liarly suitable for vase decoration—indeed, it is 
doubtful if anything that blooms in summer 
would form so lovely a subject for a sitting-room 
or conservatory vase as this, which blooms so 
freely in mid-winter. 

White Bouquet Flowers. --A cheap me¬ 
thod of obtaining these at Christmas is to pot up 
some small plants of Laurustinus, or, better still, 
to have them ready established in pots for in¬ 
troduction to the greenhouse or sitting-room 
window. Some grow Laurustinuses as standards 
for purposes of indoor decoration as well as for 
increased both | cut flowers, and under glass the blossoms come 
for preserving, one pure white, and look so different from those of 



A Christmas Vase for Dwelling-room or Greenhouse. 


Laurustinus not so treated that when arranged 
in bouquets the flowers might readily be mis¬ 
taken for something less common.—W. 

Christmas Bouquets.—I find nothing 
so useful for bouquets at Christmas as Mignonette 
grown in a cold house or frame. It keeps a long 
time fresh ; I cut some sprays of it on the 26th 
November, and on the 9th December, they were 
nearly as good as they were on the day they 
were cut. They were placed in water in a warm 
house, where they grew from 1 in. to 1£ in. 
—R. 

Hollies. —The Holly is held in such high esti¬ 
mation for decorative purposes at Christmas time 
that one would suppose its cultivation would be 
made a speciality, for not only do its leaves, 
berries, and branches occupy a formost place in 
such decorations, but no plant or shrub excels 
it in rendering our gardens attractive when 
flowers are scarce. Many of our Hollies are, at 
present, models of beauty—pyramids densely 
clothed with variously coloured leaves and ber¬ 
ries. Yet beautiful as Hollies are, they are often 
sadly disfigured by allowing large, gross feeding 
trees to overgrow them, and by the ruthless 
manner in which their branches are lopped off 
for Christmas decorations. Cutting back the 
straggling growths, if done with care, tends, 

, " A - - break 
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Gougle 


Pitmaston Duchess Pear. -This is be¬ 
coming -a very popular Pear; it is a free 
grower, and produces very fine fruit, rich, and 
melting. One fault belonging to many of our 
finest rears is that they either refuse to grow or w 

produce such weakly wood as to be unable to ! however,” to thicken the trees as they 
perfect a crop ; but this variety appears to grow’ freely from the young wood. Where the soil con- 
well in soils of various descriptions, and f hear sists of good loam, and is deeply trenched, 
it highly spoken of by growers w ho have all the Hollies will grow luxuriantly, and, as single 
best varieties from which to select.—J. G. [specimens on Grass, or in the form of clump* 
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passing through, and be also dressed over the 
surface with Moss. The basket and its dres¬ 
sing of Moss would afford many vantage points 
for the fixing of the tiny ornaments, whilst in 
dressing the tree care should be taken rather to 
make its berried beauties prominent than to 
over-burden it with tawdry decoration. There 
is room for the development of taste even in 
this small matter.—A. 


CHURCH DECORATIONS AT CHRISTMAS. 

Preparing 1 the Holly. —An empty room 
is the best place in which to arrange decorations, 
as, should the weather be damp or snowy, the 
work will be found to be of too dirty a char¬ 
acter to be carried on in a furnished room ; if 
the school-house be near the church it will also 
be found a suitable place for the purpose. Ever¬ 
greens are generally furnished in large quantities 
by those who have grounds and shrubberies in 
the parish, and if these are sorted as they arrive, 
and each variety is placed by itself, it will be 
found much more convenient than having, per¬ 
haps, to turn over a whole heap before one 
comes to a branch of any particular variety which 
may be required. It will also be found a good 
plan when the construction of the various orna¬ 
ments is about to be begun, and the large 
branches of shrubs are one by one brought into 
the room, to cut the branchlets off at the desired 
lengths, and then to place them according to 


of several varieties, form splended objects, especi¬ 
ally if golden and silver leaved-varieties are pro¬ 
perly intermixed with the plain-leaved scarlet or 
golden-berried sorts. If the plants are well pre¬ 
pared for removal by frequent transplanting, 
they may be moved at almost any season. I 
have seen large Hollies transplanted without in¬ 
jury, but I am no advocate for removing old 
trees of any kind. Care should be taken to 
protect young Hollies in severe weather from 
hares and rabbits, which are fond of them ; if 
much barked, they seldom recover. Birds, too, 
attack the berries of the common kind in pre¬ 
ference even to those of the variegated varieties. 

—G. 

Dried Grasses in Christmas Decora¬ 
tions. —Ornamental Grasses, though beautiful, 
are not much appreciated' by the generality of 
people, still many florists are now beginning to 
use them largely for decorative purposes ; doubt¬ 
less amateurs will follow suit. There is an im¬ 
mense variety of elegant species well suited for 
bouquets, and assortments of twenty or thirty 
varieties will be supplied by any London seecl- 
man for a mere trifle. It is almost needless to 
mention that both Grasses and Everlastings 
may be mixed with ordinary flowers, either 
when fresh or in a dried state. Of late years 
it has become the custom to use both Immor¬ 
telles and preserved autumnal foliage along with 
the evergreens for Christmas decorations. The 

Maple, Oak, and other leaves are very beautiful, ! _ r ___ 

varying from pale yellow through all the shades their variety in separate baskets, the stripped 

branch being taken 
away. 

Appliances. — In 
making Christmas deco¬ 
rations the following ap¬ 
pliances will be required 
tor the evergreen portion, 
viz., reels of binding 
wire, thick card, fine 
twine, largo needles, 
green thread, scissors, 
and a pair of small wire 
cutters. As a rule, the 
chancel is that which is 
most fully decorated—at 
all events, the prettiest 
decorations are usually 
placed there — but it 
will be best to describe 
the most effective man¬ 
ner of decorating differ¬ 
ent portions, such as 
pillars, arches, &c., and, 
where these exist, the 
forms of decoration which I shall enumerate can 
be adopted in any church, irrespective of size or 
design. As far as is possible, the use of nails, 
or anything likely to permanently disfigure the 
interior of the building, should be avoided. 

Pillars. —These are generally circular or flat¬ 
sided ; in the former case they look best twined 
from base to capital with a wreath or garland ; 
but, if flat-sided, a straight, upright wreath, 
running up the centre of each face, is by far the 
most.effective arrangement. The garland looks 
best formed of such shrubs as Holly, Portugal 
Laurel, Bay, variegated Euonymus, Laurustinus, 
Arbor-vita*, Cypress, Thuja, &c. Into these can 
also be worked with good effect the Laurustinus 
blooms, Holly berries, and fruit of the Arbutus. 
Garlands such as these are best made in 
- _ _ - the following manner :—Take a piece of thick 

at this season it is one mass of bright blue cor d 0 r fine rope of the length of the desired 

__— j _ _ r «..j. ... .. . r . . P ..... 



Mantel-piece Ornamented with Dried Flowers and Grasses. 


of red and brown to the deepest crimson tint 
imaginable, and being sold loose they can be ar¬ 
ranged according to fancy. With such mate¬ 
rials some very elegant arrangements in the way 
of wreaths, crosses, bouquet?, and vases may be 
made according to the taste and ingenuity of 
the artist. Our illustration shows three orna¬ 
mental vases neatly arranged with Grasses and 
Everlastings, as chimney-piece decorations, for 
which they are well adapted. Another elegant 
arrangement is to fill a shallow basket with 
flowers and Grasses, as shown above, thus form¬ 
ing a graceful ornament for the sitting room.— 
F. W. B. 

A Blue Flower for Christmas.— 

Browallia elata is one of the most useful of old- 
fashioned plants for winter blooming. It is 
grown in quantity by Mr. Turner of Slough, and 


blossoms and very effective. Cut sprays of it 
are also useful in bouquets, as in a cut state 
they stand well for some time. The plants of 
it are raised from seed sown in spring, and 
grown on liberally through the summer in good, 
sandy soil in houses or pits.—H. 

New Kind of Christmas Trees —A 

new' sensation might be made in many house¬ 
holds this Christmas if the stereotyped Spruce 
Fir w'ere ignored for the children’s party, and 
well-shaped pyramid Holly, all aglow with rich 
scarlet berries, substituted in its place. Many 
thousands of these in nurseries are this year 
literally covered with berries, and as, in allw’ell- 
ordered nurseries, these are annually trans¬ 
planted, they have a compact bunch of roots 
instead of the few long woody roots usually 
found on the Fir. Instead of being placed in 
the heavy, clumsy flower-pot, they should be 

anted up in neat, round wicker baskets, lined 
* aside with Moss to prevent the soil from 


garland—or a foot longer, perhaps, is better for 
a beginner, who, in making it, is apt to contract 
it—make a loop on one end, and pass this loop 
over a nail or little hook driven into a table or 
bench for the purpose, and then bind on this 
rope with tw'ine the branchlets of evergreens, 
mixing the varieties tastefully, as you proceed 
with the w’ork. One turn of twine is quite 
enough to fasten on each little bunch of ever¬ 
green, and care should be taken to work in the 
berries at equal distances or the effect will be 
spoiled. These garlands need only be made 
with one face, and flat; for, if round, they do 
not rest so well against the pillar. 

Upright Wreaths, for flat-sided pillars, 
may be made either on rods of wood or of iron. 
I should, however, recommend iron for the pur¬ 
pose, as it costs but little, and it can be used 
year after year. As a foundation for WTeaths of 
this kind, I should only employ dark green- 
leaved Holly, bunches of its berries being in¬ 


serted at regular distances apart. Wreaths of 
this description are made in nearly the same 
way as garlands, except that, in the case of iron 
rods, fine reel w’ire is much better than twine 
for binding on the branchlets of Holly. Care 
should be taken, too, to see that they are made 
quite straight and even, and it is better to have 
them full than otherwise, as any superabundance 
can be cut out with a pair of scissors. Instead 
of working in the berries as you proceed, the 
best plan is, after the wreath is finished, to 
select the bunches of fruit of an even size, cut¬ 
ting off the stem above and below the bunch, 
and also the leaves—in fact, making it look like 
a round ball of berries without any stem. Then 
take a piece of binding w'ire, slip the end in 
amongst the berries, and twist it round the stem 
to which they are attached, leaving two ends, 
each about 6 in. long, at the back ; then take 
each of these bunches of berries thus mounted 
and tie them on the wreath w'ith the ends of the 
wire, but the bunches of berries should not be 
fastened on till the last, as they get crushed and 
spoiled very quickly. 

These upright wreaths, as well as the gar¬ 
lands, can be easily kept fixed in their places by 
means of a strong piece of wire bound round 
the top and bottom of the pillar, working the 
ends into the wreath. The bases and capitals 
of all pillars look best finished off w'ith a thick 
wreatli ; this can be made on a rope or on a bent* 
iron rod, furnished w'ith a hinge and also with a 
hook to fasten. Wreaths for the purpose can be 
made of no more effective shrub than the varie¬ 
gated Golden Holly, not mixed with any other 
variety of evergreen, but used simply by itself. 

Arches. —The decoration of arches follows 
naturally after that of pillars as they often spring 
from the latter. A wreath of evergreens round 
the span looks well, and if the under portion 
of the span be flat, a band of scarlet or olue is 
very handsome. These bands should be made 
first of wood, the same width as the flat portion 
of the arch, and an inch or two longer than 
half the span ; they should be then covered 
with scarlet or blue woollen stuff, and this may 
be prettily relieved by little stars formed of 
variegated Holly leaves (some of which can be 
obtained without any green whatever), with 
bunches of berries in the centre of each little 
star, tacked on at equal distances by means of 
a small nail or carpet tack ; the leaves 
can be sown together by means of a needle 
and thread to form the star, and the 
bunch of berries fastened to the leaves in the 
same way, but the whole must be fastened to 
the wood by means of a small nail. The reason 
of these slips of w’ood being cut longer than the 
actual length of half the span is that this plan 
obviates the necessity of using nails or other 
supports to keep them in their place, as they 
are simply bent in the act of being fixed ; and 
W'hen they meet at the top and spring into their 
position, they are as firm as if held there by 
wires or nails. If these boards be covered with 
evergreens, they are tied on with tw’ine, in just 
the same w r ay as if on a rope for a garland. In 
these heavy wreaths the pods of the Gladwin 
Iris can be worked in witn good effect. 

Ornamental Devices.— These look very 
effective along the front of galleries, or between 
windows, &c. Their shapes and forms are so 
varied that it would be impossible for me to 
enumerate them, so I shall leave the design to 
the taste of the decorator, and content myself 
with explaining the methods of construction. 
The foundations of these are always of per¬ 
forated zinc, and the leaves are sewn on by 
means of a needle and thread passed up and 
down through the holes in the zinc. The leaves 
of the Holly, Ivy, and Aucuba are best for 
these devices ; the only branchlets which can 
be employed are those of the Yew, as they can 
be made to lie as flat as a leaf. 

Texts. —Some are in favour of illuminated 
texts set in frames of evergreens ; but I like to 
see the letters formed of the evergreens them¬ 
selves, w hich, on a panel or background of white 
calico, or scarlet or blue bunting (on a stiff 
foundation), with the text formed of letters of 
Holly leaves, has a very-charming effect. The 
letters should be first cut out in stiff brown 
paper, and then covered with the leaves, which 
should be sewn on. The reason that the leaves 
of the Holly are selected is, that they are 
sharper in outline, and therefore cleaner-cut 
letters can be made with them than with the 
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leaves of any other plant. The frame, too, in 
which the text is set, looks best composed of 
branchlets of this shrub, made in the Oxford 
shape, on foundations of lath, and finished off 
at each corner where they cross with a large 
bunch of berries. On a scarlet foundation, 
letters made of the variegated golden Holly look 
best; on a white ground the plain dark green 
variety, which also suits a blue ground ; on the 
latter they look best if the leaves are brushed 
over with a rather weak solution of gum, and 
are then dusted with glass-dust from the glass 
works, which gives them the appearance of 
being frosted, or, after being well gummed, 
touched here and there with flour, which looks 
like snow. The capital letters should always 
have little bunches of berries sewn on them at 
regular intervals, and, when the latter are of the 
green-leaved variety, the capitals can be made 
of the gold or silver variety, according to taste. 
If, as is the case in some churches, the Command¬ 
ments are written upon the walls in the chancel 
or inside the Communion rails, frames can be 
made of laths, the size of the panel, covered 
with evergreens, with Ferns at the corners, and 
this can be suspended by an invisible wire from 
a nail above, in front of the vestry, in such a 
way that any one would suppose the words were 
set in the frame. 

Windows. —These look well framed with 
evergreens ; but the width of the frames must 
be regulated according to the size of the win¬ 
dows. The wooden uprights on which these are 
fastened must be kept in position by means of 
nails, as it would be unsafe to have them fixed 
in an insecure manner. Mixed evergreens, or¬ 
namented with the berries of the Arbutus or 
Gladwin, have an effective appearance. For 
windows, frames of this kind form sufficient 
decoration; but if they are situated in the 
east end, or chancel, the recesses at their 
bases, if deep, should be filled in with flowers. 
Little zinc pans, which can be used year after 
year, should be made to fit such recesses, as 
the damp necessary to keep the flowers fresh 
spoils the plaster. These little pans should 1 e 
filled with Wood Moss, a bundle of which can 
be procured in Covent Garden, or at any florists’ 
shop, for a penny ; or, better still, in the woods 
merely for the trouble of collecting it. It 
should be well washed and picked over, and 
then packed into the trays with the fresh tops 
uppermost, so as to form a green mat. Into 
this the stems of the flowers should be in¬ 
serted ; and only such as lie tolerably flat 
should be used for the purpose. They can be 
arranged to form any design or set pattern. 
Should the base of the evergreen frame, with 
which the window is surrounded, not fit pro¬ 
perly, so as to shut out from view, as it should 
do, the edges of the zinc trays, an extra 
frame of small size should be made, and slipped 
in so as to fill up the vacant space. 

The Communion Table.— On this some 
place bouquets, crosses, &c., of flowers, while 
others object to such decorations. Where 
used, flat bouquets (i.e., such as are one-sided), 
and floral crosses are best. The foundation of 
such bouquets should be a few branches of Yew, 
which form a good background against which to 
build the flowers. The foundation of the crosses 
should be laths or Hazel rods ; on little branch- 
lets of Yew should be fastened any flowers with 
short stems, a little damp Moss being bound in 
with each, to keep them fresh. This gives them 
an artificial length of stem, and the bouquet can 
be then built lightly against the foundation of 
Yew. The selection of the flowers must, of 
course, depend upon the supply that can be 
obtained ; but nothing forms such a handsome 
centre to a bouquet of this form as a a large 
Arum bloom. If Fern fonds be employed, only 
those that have been well hardened off should 
be used. For making crosses a good supply of 
Wood Moss should be at hand ; this should then 
b* bound on the wooden foundation, and into 
this the flowers are worked and embedded. One 
must also be guided in the selection of flowers 
by the dimensions of the cross. For large crosses 
blooms of Arums, Camellias, Poinsettias, and 
similar flowers are best, whilst for those of a 
smaller size Stephanotis, Azaleas, Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, &c., are best adapted. The outer 
edges can be formed cither of a narrow band of 
Moss, or a fringe of Fern fronds, but the former 
makes the outline clear and more distinct. 


The Pulpit and Reading: Desk.— These 
may be decorated with either evergreens or 
flowers, or both, if desired. Round the top a 
thick wreath of either looks pretty ; if of ever¬ 
green, they should consist of variegated Hollies 
and Holly berries, made on a cord, as described 
for pillars ; and if of flowers, they should be 
mounted on laths, as is done in the case of 
foundations for crosses. The outline of the panels 
can be well set off by a narrow beading running 
round them, and formed of small variegated 
Holly leaves sewn on tape wire. In the centre 
of the panels, little flat bouquets can be inserted, 
similar in form to those before described for 
the decoration of the Communion Table, or 
small crosses or monograms can be formed in 
Holly leaves, on foundations of wood or paper, 
and decorated with berries. In very small panels 
little stars of leaves and berries can be inserted, 
similar to those for the decoration of coloured 
bands. Up the pillars which support the light 
wreaths, Holly and berries should be twined. 
The decoration suitable for the pulpit 'will be 
found equally well adapted for the decoration of 
the reading desk, and also for the font; but, 
upon the Utter, I like to see as many flowers 
employed as possible. A narrow zinc trough, 
running round the top, will beBt hold the wreath 
of flowers by which it should be surrounded, 
and to arrange them in this way is not nearly so 
difficult as making a garland of them. All the 
small panels should have little flat bouquets in 
each, and garlands, &c., may be twined, where 
possible, with good effect. If there are other 
portions of churches which require decorating, 
and I have not alluded to them above, some of 
the ornaments which I have enumerated might 
be adopted for the purpose with good effect. As 
each different wreath, &c., of evergreens is 
finished, it should be placed out in the open air 
to remain till it is required for fixing in the 
position it is to occupy in the church, as this 
tends to keep them fresh. The floral portions, 
which are made the day before Christmas Day, 
should be sprinkled with water and then placed 
| in their intended positions, or else in some cool 
place till they are placed in the church on 
I Christmas morning. A. H. N. 


Plants in Bloom at Christmas.—It 
may be interesting to know what easily grown 1 
plants I have in flower at the present time for I 
Christmas decoration. They consist of Lilies of 
the Valley, Poinsettias, Euphorbiajacquiniaffiora, 
Arum Lilies (Callas), Roman Hyacinths, Van 
Thol Tulips, Eucharis amazonica, white and red 
Azaleas, Lapageria alba, Bouvardias, Camellias, 
Persian Lilacs, Chrysanthemums, Laurustinus. 
—H. V., Birmingham. 

Crimson Cockscombs in Winter.— 
Few plants are more easily cultivated than the 
crimson or magenta-flowered Celosia, and few 
are more useful or effective at this season of the 
year. Mixed with Chrysanthemums and other 
lants, the richly-coloured, feather-like plumes 
ave a striking effect. They may either be grown 
singly in 6 in. pots, or five or six may be planted 
together in large pots, under either of which 
conditions they afford quantities of good material 
for cutting ; or they make a good display in the 
conservatory or dwelling-house for a long time 
under favourable conditions. 

Laurustinus Indoors.— These are easily 
grown in glasshouses for indoor decoration 
about Christmas. When placed in a warm green¬ 
house or window, the flowers come whiter than 
when left out of doors, and if well managed, 
produce a sheet of white flowers at Christmas. 
When associated with finely-berried Aucubus, 
Skimmias, and similar plants, a good display is 
produced with little trouble. 

Schizostylis coccinea in Winter.— 
This fine hardy plant is excellent for furnishing 
cut blooms in winter. It usually flowers too late 
out of doors to be of much value, but under glass 
a good show of blooms may be secured from 
October till Christinas, and even longer. The 
plants should be planted out of doors in good 
soil during summer, and in autumn lifted, potted, 
and placed in the window or greenhouse. This 
planting and lifting retards the flowering period 
to some extent, and the plants are not at their 
best until those left out of doors are over. For 
the cool conservatory or window garden, this 
Schizostylis is one of the best plants which can be 
grown for winter, and any one who practises 


the method here described need not fail to 
succeed in its culture 


PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

Plants, like ourselves, need air, light, warmth, 
food, and water, and they must have all these 
in sufficient quantities, or they will suffer and 
die. Abundance of the best of food for plants 
in pots is found in old meadows, where Grass 
has grown a long time. A pile of turf laid up 
to rot makes excellent potting earth. We can 
give no rule for watering. Keep the earth 
moist, just about as you observe it m the garden 
in what we call a “ growing time,” that is, a 
few hours after a brisk thunder shower. Most 
of our plants are injured by too much heat. For 
a general collection of house plants it is not well 
to allow the thermometer to be above 70^, and 
if they could be kept in a room where the ther¬ 
mometer would usually not range above 65° it 
would be the better. In the [night-time 50° 
is high enough. Give a little fresh air every 
fine day, and all the sun-light attainable. 

Cleanliness is as necessary to plants as to any¬ 
thing else ; therefore secure them from dust, if 
possible. Sweeping carpets is almost enough to 
kill both plants and sweepers. It will oe a 
happy day for our lungs, as well as for the lungs 
of plants, when we get a good substitute for 



Window Garden in Spring. 

carpels, something that will not raise a cloud 
of dust every time a step is taken. Until this 
good time comes, give the whole plant a good 
syringing occasionally, or a bath in a pail of 
water. A little moisture in the air of a room is 
pleasant and healthy. We would not say that 
a greenhouse or a Mushroom-house would be a 
good place to live in, but wo do say that a room 
that will keep a few plants in good health, other 
things being favourable, will keep a family in 
the same desirable condition. The family can 
breathe the confined, dusty, dry, overheated air 
of a room and live, because they are out in the 
fresh air a good portion of the time, but those 
who are confined to the air of our living rooms 
the greatest number of hours are the most deli¬ 
cate, and the plants having to remain in these 
over-heated, ill-ventilated, and dusty rooms, 
without a moment’s relief, must droop and die. 
Cleanliness, fresh air, moderate heat, and a moist' 
atmosphere will secure healthy plants. 

Where a bay window is devoted to plants, 
glass doors, if convenient, should be placed 
between them and the living room, as a 
partial protection from dust. These can be 
closed a part of the day, and thus a lower tem¬ 
perature be obtained for the plants than would 
be comfortable for the occupants. A library or 
spare room that is not constantly used is an ex¬ 
cellent place for plants, because such a room is 
kept rather cool most of the time. Plants suit¬ 
able for wunter flowering indoors are numerous, 
but none afford so much pleasure as a good col¬ 
lection of bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, and others. In the garden there are 
usually a few plants that may be taken up and 
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potted. The Ivy, Madeira Vine, and Cob®a 
scandens are graceful climbers, and will bear 
almost any amount of bad treatment. Tuberoses 
that have not bloomed in the garden and are 
showing flower-stems maybe taken up and potted 
and will flower in early winter. A root of the 
Dioentra will also give satisfaction. A pot of 
Mignonette costs but a few pence, and not many 
expensive plants will affora as mush pleasure. 
Sow the seeds in August of plants to bloom at 
Christmas. The Sweet Alysaum treated as ad¬ 
vised for Mignonette will alsoplease, and nothing 
will make upbetterin button-hole bouquets than 
these sweet little flowers. A few larger plants 
are desirable, and the Calla, Dracaena, and Be¬ 
gonia are very patient under almost any kind 
of treatment. We have not, however, space 
to enlarge on this subject, but will merely say 
that a few Lilies, like - longiflorum, auratum, 
and lancifolium, though not often seen in 
the house, will afford a pleasant surprise, and 
flower in the order named. 


FLOWERS AT CHRISTMAS. 

Every flower at Christmas is received with a 
welcome such as that which we bestow upon an 
intimate friend whom we have not seen for a 
long time. Everyone knows the pleasure afforded 
by the first Violet or the first Primrose found 
in spring, or the first blooms of Roman Hya¬ 
cinth, Lily of the Vally, and Paper Narcissus, 
which begin to flower in December. The bril¬ 
liant Poinsettia now makes its first appearance, 
and is exceedingly effective in flat decorations, 
or where its gorgeous bracts can be used below 
the line of sight, for it loses half its beauty if 
you have to look up at it. Few scarlets are more 
rich and intense than the Salvia gesnerceflora, 
which now commences its long course of flower¬ 
ing ; its worst point is its perversity in shedding 
its blossoms, which must be prevented by gum¬ 
ming. The plants hitherto alluded to require a 
warm greenhouse to produce them in perfection, 
but there are many hardier plants which would 
reward the cultivator for growing, or it may be 
for only flowering, them under glass or in a 
window, just to preserve their blossoms from 
the destructive influences of wind, rain, and 
frost. Of these, Christmas Roses, Crassula 
lactea, and Portugal Laurel may be mentioned 
as examples. I much regret being unable to re¬ 
fer to any blue flower as being now obtainable. 
Of other colours the following may be had : 

Purple. —Heliotrope, Violet. 

Mauve. —Cyclamen, Heath, Stokesia. 

Pink. —Begonia, Bouvardia, Camellia, Chinese 
Primrose, Chrysanthemum, Cyclamen, Epi- 
phyllum, Fancy Pelargonium, Fuschsia, Rose, 
Zonal Pelargonium. 

Crimson. —Bouvardia, Camellia, Carnation, 
Cyclamen, Epiphylium, Fuchsia, Lapageria, 
Rose. 

Scarlet. —Bouvardia, Carnation, Epiphylium, 
Euphorbia, Poinsettia, Salvia, Zonal Pelargo¬ 
nium ; also berries of Holly, Solanum, Coton- 
easter, and Crataegus pyracantha; seeds of the 
common Fetid Iris; and fruits of the Arbutus. 

Orange. —Abutilon, Carnation, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, Rose. 

Yellow .—AUamanda, Chrysanthemum, Robo. 

White.— Abutilon, Arbutus,Azalea, Begonia, 
Bouvardia, Camellia, Carnation, Chinese Prim- 
re S3, Chrysanthemum, Crassula, Cyclamen, 
Pelargonium, Lilac, Lily of the Valley, Paper 
Narcissus, Portugal Laurel, Roman Hyacinth, 
Rose, Spiraea. W. T. 


Keeping 1 Walnuts for Christmas.— 

Having tried to keep Walnuts in such a condi¬ 
tion that the substance surrounding the kernel 
would peel off say at Christmas or afterwards, I 
confess to not having been so successful as I 
could wish, although I have tried all the plans 
that I could hear of. I even tried bottling some 
and sinking them in water, or rather filling some 
jars with them, corking them up and placing 
them in water, but the result was not satis¬ 
factory. Packing them in sand was strongly 
recommended some twenty or more years ago, 
but it was not an easy matter to get the sand 
out of the wrinkles of the shell, even with a 
brush and water. Bran did not answer at all, 
and dry wood ashes seemed to have an un¬ 
pleasant habit of clinging to the shell, without 
in the least increasing the keeping qualities of 
the kernel. I was lately induced to try Balt, 
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and filled a jar with alternate layers of Walnuts 
and dry salt—a plan which I certainly pre¬ 
fer to sand, owing to the difficulty of getting 
rid of the latter; still neither of these plans 
secure the fresh taste possessed by the Walnut 
when gathered from the tree, and the inner skin, 
if we may call it so, does not peel off well. I 
have found no plan so good as that I recom¬ 
mended some dozen years or more ago, but to 
the discovery of which {lay no claim. As, how¬ 
ever, it may not be known to all I will mention 
it here. It consists simply in keeping the nuts 
in as cool a place as can be had. Each day as 
they are wanted for use, take some and slightly 
crack the shell in one or two places—if a piece 
comes off no matter—and put them in warm 
water for an hour or so. Afterwards take them 
out and put them in cold water with a little salt 
in it. The cold water restores the crispness, 
which the warm water had in some degree in¬ 
jured, and the nuts eat as well or nearfy so as 
when fresh gathered, the inner skin peeling off 
quite readily.— Kent. 

Preserving Holly and Ferns in a 
Green State. —I was lately shown some Fern 
fronds with the beauty of which I was very much 
pleased, Two coats of gum-water had been laid on 
them with a camel’s-hair brush ; when thoroughly 
dry the fronds had been placed separately be¬ 
tween two sheets of paper. After a quantity 
had been thus prepared some large, heavy books 
were placed upon them for a few days, when 
they became straight and ready for mounting as 
specimens, or for decorating picture frames and 
large mirrors in rooms. Maiden-hair Fern, deli¬ 
cate as it is, can be preserved in this manner. It 
retains its green colour, and can be used for 
making bouquets, thus obviating the necessity of 
using newly-cut fronds on every occasion. 
Bunches of scarlet hips gathered from the wild 
Rose in the hedgerows, Pyracanthas.Cotoneaster, 
Euonymus radicans variegatus, Holly berries 
with foliage, berry-bearing Aucubas, and many 
other evergreens can be preserved in their 
natural Btate by the application of gum-water. 
The hips and scarlet berries retain their bright 
colours as if newly gathered, and remain plump 
and firm. For Christmas decorations all kinds 
of .evergreens are much improved in appearance 
by the application of gum-water, ana produce 
a brilliant effect under gas-light. The Mistletoe 
with its berries becomes quite attractive after 
a coating of gum. Wax flowers surrounded 
with Reserved green Fern fonds are very beauti- 

Ohristmas Roses in Windows.— These 
form most welcome plant* in windows or green¬ 
houses at this time of year, when their large, 
ure white, single Rose-like blossoms are pro- 
uced in abundance. They should be grown out 
of doors until unfavourable weather sets in, then 
carefully lifted and potted in convenient sized 
pots and placed in a cool house or window ; in 
such a position we have seen them flower so 
freely that on some of the plants might be counted 
as many as twenty expanded blossoms and large 
quantities of buds. Such plants are easily pro¬ 
cured, by no means difficult to cultivate, ana are 
extremely useful about Christmas time. 

A Christmas Pear.— Those who are 
desirous of having a really good Pear to come 
into use at Christmas, will find Winter Nelis 
second to none. The tree forms a handsome, 
small pyramid, is quite hardy, and an excellent 
bearer.—D. 

Window Gardening- in Towns. — 

While passing through the town of Nottingham 
some time ago, I was much pleased with the 
system of growing plants adopted on the outside 
of the Municipal Offices. The building is of 
considerable length, and a stone projects from 
the floor level of the second storey, about 18 in. 
from the wall. The whole length of this is 
covered with a box about 18 in. deep, and the 
front nearest to the street is faced with virgin 
Cork bark, placed roughly in an upright position. 
The box is filled with soil and planted with 
Aucubas and other evergreens, and there are 
small plants of the finest variegated Ivies hang¬ 
ing over the edge. The whole adds so much to 
the beauty and appearance of the building that 
the style is well worthy of imitation in other 
places. I suppose the shrubs as at present 
located “will only be the winter occupants, as 
flowering plants can easily be planted for summer 
decoration ; and if it be not already done I would 


suggest that a few bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulipe, 
&c., be placed amongst the shrubs to bloom early 
in spring.—G. 

Dyeing 1 the Plumes of Pampas 

Grass. —The other day I saw some plumes of 
Pamnass Grass dyed all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow by means of Judson’s dyes. These form 
useful and striking room ornaments, particularly 
when flowers are scarce. Small and common 
Grass may also be used in this way with advan¬ 
tage.—R. 

Orassula laotea. —This is now covered 
with milk-white star-shaped flowers, and forms 
an attractive object in windows. It is, indeed, 
one of the best window plants that we possess. 
—B. 

The Doubl©-Fl o wered Myrtle.— 

Everybody acquainted with flowers knows the 
lovely double-lowered Myrtle, which is a very 
desirable plant for window gardening. If a neat 
bushy plant looks pretty when in bloom, the 
beauty of it is much enhanced if trained as a 
standard, with a stem about 2 ft. high. How¬ 
ever, as the double-flowered Myrtle grows rather 
slowly, it is a good plan to graft it on the com¬ 
mon broad-leaved kind (Myrtus communis), of 
which rooted cuttings, when planted out in 
suitable soil, make in one season plants fit to be 
grafted at the above-mentioned height.—G. 

Winter Window Gardens—In city 
or country some one sunny window in every 
house may be “ a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever,” with more or less outlay of money and 
labour, as the occupant may feel disposed. A 
bay window iB of course better adapted for 
plants than an ordinary one, but either should 
at first be provided with a plain deal box file 
length of the window, from 2 ft. to 4 ft. wide, 
and at least 6 in. deep. Have holes bored in the 
bottom, and place upon it 1 in. of broken pot¬ 
tery, charcoal, and pebbles, to ensure drainage. 
Fill with rich, friable soil, and in it plunge toe 
pots of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
&c. ; then plant Lycopodiums, Sedums, Musk, 
or Linaria Cymbalaria along the edge, and soon 
the whole surface will become a mass of various 
shades of green. From the upper part of the 
window-frame may depend various baskets and 
hanging vases, filled with bright-leaved plants 
for centre pieces, and trailing over the sides 
may be placed Ipomaeas, Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 
yellow Gazanias, and Mesembryanthemums; 
Ferns, such as Maiden-hair, are also all appro¬ 
priate for this purpose. A bay window may be 
beautifully arranged as a grotto, with a deep, 
rough box filled with earth and rocks, piled up 
and grouped in picturesque confusion, with 
Ferns, trailing plants, Mosses, Ac., planted in 
the recesses and hanging in long, graceful fes¬ 
toons from the rocky projections. Trellises of 
Cedar with the bark remaining are suitable for 
such a window, and tubs planted with Ivy^ Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper, Cobsea scandens, climbing Roses, 
or other climbers placed on each side of the 
window, and trained in an arch over it form a 
beautiful frame for such a sylvan picture, and 
are easily oared for. According to the German • 
town Telegraph , what may be termed suitable 
hanging-baskets for woodland windows of this 
kina might be made of Cocoa-nut shells, wooden 
bowls, covered with Pine cones or gnarled twigs 
and roots, or boxes made by placing mossy 
sticks, one crossing the other until of the de¬ 
sired height, theu fastening with nails to a 
square board with holes in each corner for cords, 
and filled in with Moss between the logs. 

Standard Heliotropes. — I have in my 
window some of these on 3 ft. and 4 ft. stems, 
with farge heads. By shaking off the soil in 
spring, and repotting in fresh loam and rotten 
manure, at the same time closely pruning the 
head, they make fine plants in a few weeks, and 
bloom for several months if occasionally treated 
with liquid manure. Probably there are but few 
of the varieties suited for this purpose, the 
chief aim of the hybridiser being dwarfness ; 
mine are the old Heliotropium peruvianum. 
—S. 

Plumbago rosea.— For this season of 
the year this is one of the brightest-flowered 
plants that can be found. It will not do for 
cutting, as the flowers will not keep above a day 
or two, but the plants will stand for three weeks 
or a month in drawing or sitting-rooms, and 
continue flowering, provided the temperature 
does not fall below 40°.—W. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 22.—Potting a few Vailotas. 
Painting Fig trees in Fig house with a mixture 
cf soot, sulphur, lime, and Tobacco-water, anti 
getting them tied in. Cleaning dead leaves from 
Violets in frames, to prevent damp. Cleaning 
up the pleasure-grounds and rolling down firmly 
all newly-laid turf ; cutting evergreens for 
Christmas decoration. 

Deo. 23.—Putting into gentle heat a few old 
Fuchsias to supply cuttings. Getting a newly- 
made border planted with Tea Roses. Giving 
early Asparagus a little warm manure water. 
Looking over the Grape-room, taking out bad 
berries, and filling up the bottles where requirod 
with water. 

Dec. 24.—Sowing Mustard and Cress. 
Cuttiug and tying in Chinese Arbor-vitte hedges. 
Cutting down and layering some old Thorn 
hedges, and putting in young plants where re¬ 
quired. Getting the Muscat Vines cleaned and 
painted over with composition ; also forking up 
j.he border, and giving a top-dressing. 

Dec. 20.—Getting manure on to the land 
whilst the weather is dry. Planting Yew hedges 
for protection. Getting on with the digging and 
trenching as fast as the weather will permit. 

Dec. 27.—Getting into gentle heat a few 
more Lily of the Valley, Deutzias, Dielytras, 
Hyacinths, Cinerarias, and Roses. Looking 
over fruit room ; also Potatoes and Onions, ana 
removing any that are bad. Tying Mats. 
MakingUbelsand cutting shreds.—G. P., Dorset . 
- Flowers. 

When the earliest Chrysanthemums become 
unsightly they should be removed, and their 
places filled by such as have been treated with a 
view to their later flowering. These must be 
carefully managed so as to prolong their blooming 
period as much as possible ; they should have a 
little heat at night, so as to allow of some air 
being admitted at the bottom, wjth top venti¬ 
lation to allow the moisture to escape. 

Camellias are plants which maybe induced 
to flower at any time of the year, yet they do 
not like too much forcing, for when hurried, too 
much the buds are almost certain to drop off, 
especially if the atmosphere is too dry. The 
proper time to regulate their season of flowering 
is when they make their growth and set their 
buds ; by inducing a portion of the plants to 
make early growth, and by keeping others later, 
a longer season of flower will be secured. Con¬ 
sequently if it happens that the bulk of these 
plants is flowering too much altogether, and not 
oo early as may be required, the best plan is to 
dt once remove part of the plants to where 
*tney can receive a little heat, and have a suf¬ 
ficiently moist atmosphere to accelerate their 
flowering, and also induce an earlier growth and 
disposition to come into flower earlier in future 
seasons. 

Daphne indica will now be opening its 
flowers, and tempting us to cut more of them 
than we should do, as there is no plant that is 
more injured by cutting than this. No matter 
how vigorous and strong the plants may be, not 
more then half the current season’s flowers 
should be cut, and these with as small a bit of 
the wood attached to them as possible. 

Chrysanthemums have properties 
that make them more suitable for beginners than 
most plants, not the least of which is their 
coming in at a dull time of the year when there 
is little else in flower ; when the most suitable 
kinds are selected, and the plants not grown too 
large, or spoilt by over training, they are appro¬ 
priate for room decoration, where they will last 
for seve r al weeks, and for which purpose their 
bright colours mako them very attractive. They 
are especially suited for small gardens near 
towns, where the atmosphere is very frequently 
of such a nature as to interfere with the culti¬ 
vation of more delicate subjects. They are 
readily struck from cuttings and are easily 
managed through the subsequent stages of their 
growth, neither do they suffer tojthe same extent 
as most plants bv an excess of water, a kind of 
treatment in which the inexperienced are so 
liable to err. 

Prop-Nation is by some deferred until 
spring, but those plants struck from cuttings put 
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in at the present time get their wood more fully 
matured, and consequently are in a condition to 

f iroduce better flowers than the softer-grown, 
ate-struck examples. We have also noticed 
that the late-struck plants were more liable to 
tiie attacks of mildew, owing to tlie softer state 
of the leaves. Select for cuttings the sucker- 
shoots that spring from the base of the old plants 
in preference to side-shoots from the hard wood, 
which never grow so freely or make such good 
plants; they should be taken off when about 3 
in. or 4 in. long, although the tops of the longer 
ones will an3wer the purpose, but are not so 
good. Remove two or three of the bottom 
leaves, cut them just below a joint, and insert 
them singly in 3-in. pots,, with two or three 
pieces of crock in the bottom of each. 

Ordinary loam, with one-forth sand and a sixth 
of sifted leaf-mould will be found to suit them 
admirably. As they are essentially water-lov¬ 
ing subjects, they must never be allowed to want 
for it from the first day the cuttings are put in 
through each stage of their existence ; moisten 
the Boil as soon as the cuttings are put in ; do 
not use bottom-heat or any heat at all, as it 
tends to draw them up weakly. If a few good- 
sized common slates be placed on the front shelf 
of agreenhouse or in a Vinery, with 1 in. or2in. 
of sand or fine ashes on the top kept moist, and 
the little pots placed on this and covered with 
bell or hand-glasses, all they will require is the 
soil to be kept moist, together with a very small 
quantity of air for an hour or two in the day¬ 
time to dry the leaves if they show any signs of 
damping. 

Do not give any air if they do not exhibit 
signs of mouldines ; should this take place re¬ 
move at once such as are affected. They will 
root in a couple of months, when the glasses 
can be dispensed with ; in this way they will be 
strong and short jointed, making little top 
growth, until they have got plenty of roots, very 
different from the weakly, drawn-up newly- 
struck plants often seen, the bottom leaves of 
which are so thin and soft, as to make it impos¬ 
sible to preserve them through the summer, 
which is one of the causes to which is attribut¬ 
able the unsightly naked stems so often notice¬ 
able in these plants. 

No one neeas to hesitate attempting the growth 
of Chrysanthemums on account of insufficient 
means. We have Been beautifully-managed, 
profusely-flowered plants struck and grown by 
those who had neitner greenhouse nor frames, 
not even so much as a hand-light, by simply 
plunging each little pot containing a cutting into 
another pot 6 in. in diameter, filled'with soil, and 
covering each with a tumbler, standing them in 
the window of an ordinary living room, in which 
they were kept until the middle of April, when 
they were put in larger pots and plunged under 
a south wail for a few weeks, after fc which they 
were placed in a more open situation. 

The Varieties that produce the largest 
flowers are far from being the best adapted for 
amateurs, especially the kinds with incurved 
petals, as these largest-flowered sorts, even culti¬ 
vated in the best possible manner, will not pro¬ 
duce one-fourth tne number of fully-developed 
blooms that the recurved kinds well. Some of 
the smaller incurved varieties are unsurpassed, 
the white Mrs. George Ilundle, and Mr. George 
Gleiiny, straw coloured, a sport from the last- 
named variety, have all the properties to r< n ler 
them deserving of general cultivation. Julie La- 
gravere, dark velvety crimson; Cardenelli Anto- 
nelli, salmon-red ; Annie Salter, yellow, tipped 
with pink ; and Hermine, blush, a free flowerer, 
may be classed as old kinds, but where only a 
select lot is grown they are what should be 
chosen as the most useful medium-sized sorts for 
pots. 

The Pompone varieties are extremely free 
in flowering, and serviceable for cutting or 
general decorative purposes ; the three forms of 
Cedo Nulli, white, yellow, and lilac, are all good; 
these, with Aurora Borealis, brown; Salmon, 
rose-crimson ; and Mrs. Dix are six admirable 
kinds. Some of the true Anemone-flowered sorts, 
as also the Japanese varieties, are handsome and 
much admired by some people, but discarded by 
others for the somewhat ragged appearance of 
the flowers. 

Auriculas.— These are now quite at rest, 
and it is almost the Bafest plan to withhold water 
altogether from their roots at this season of the 
year, for if the soil in the pots should be very 


moist and severe frost sets in, the expansion of 
the soil would cause many of the pots to crack, 
which would be disastrous. If there is any 
trace of green fly on the plants, it ought to be 
destroyed by means of fumigation. At frequent 
intervals it is desirable to quite overhaul the 
plants, see if there be any trace of decay on the 
stems, and in all cases carefully remove dead 
and decaying leaves. Seedling plants in pots 
should be kept rather moist, as they will con¬ 
tinue to appear through the ground during the 
winter. 

Dahlias. —Examine the roots of these occa¬ 
sionally, as some may become too damp and 
others too dry. It is a good time, too, to look 
over stakes, as all that are decayed must be 
replaced by new ones. Stakes usually last about 
two, or at the most four years. We pulled up 
a Rose stake that had been in the ground just 
about fifteen years the other day ; it is quite 
sound. What is the reason may well be asked ? 
When the stakes were inserted, the experiment 
of dipping the part that had to go into the ground 
in boiling pitch was tried, and this is the result. 

Hollyhocks. —These likewise require to be 
looked over. As much air as possible must be 
given to the frames, and the plants must be kept 
free from any decaying material. Sticks should 
be prepared for these as well as for Dahlias, and the 
ground for both should be trenched and manured. 
Clayey soil should always be trenched, if possible, 
before winter sets in, so that frosts may pul¬ 
verise it. Light soils are improved by having 
some heavy clayey material placed on the surface, 
and left until it is disintegrated by frost. 

Pansies and Pinks in beds will require 
but little attention. There let them, rest for 
the present, except frosts uproot them when the 
plants may be pressed into the ground with the 
fingers. Pot plants in frames will require 
similar attention to that recommended for Auri¬ 
culas, but the plants require a little more atten¬ 
tion as regards water. If a stray slug gain 
admittance, cease not to hunt at night with a 
lamp until it is destroyed. Fumigate also in 
order to destroy green fly winch is a great pest 
to the Pansy. 

Phloxes and Pentstemons.— Plants of 
these in pots may be wintered under any kind 
of cover that will throw off rain. The pots should 
be plunged just over the rims, and they will not 
be much injured even if exposed to severe frost. 
Slugs are very fond, too, of the young Bhoots of 
the Phlox just as they appear above ground. 
The surface of the beds out-of-doorB should be 
mulched with rotten manure. This acts as a 
stimulant to the plants, and preserves them from 
injury. 

Large Flowered £y re thrums in beds 
require treatment very similar to the last, and 
plants of them in pots should also be wintered 
in cold frames, the soil in the pots just to be 
kept moist. 

Oolumbines (Aquilegias), too, must not be 
neglected. The plants suffer from the attacks 
of red spider; indeed, this pest seems to cling 
to the Columbines through winter’s cold and 
summer’s heat. Green fly also feeds upon the 
leaves, and it is well that pits and frames where 
all such plants are kept should be fumigated 
during winter. 

Tulips. —If the roots be not yet planted, do 
not delay a day longer than is necessary. 

Hoses.—Many contrivances may be resorted 
to to afford the necessary protection to Roses on 
walls, but there is nothing much better than 
some dry Fern with the stalks stuck in behind 
the shoots of the Roses, or, if the Roses are tied 
to wires or trellis-work it is still easier to fix in 
the Fern ; with this, and some Spruce branches 
similarly put in so as to keep the Fern from 
blowing about, the plants will be independent 
of frost. 

Dwarf Hoses. —Of these, the more tender 
kinds in beds and borders should at once have 
the ground covered a few inches with old tan, 
litter. Furze, or Fern. Where the three latter 
are used, some evergreen brandies laid flat oil 
the top will prevent the material being blown 
about and keep the roots and collars of the 
plants safe, which, even should the tops be de¬ 
stroyed, will break out and make vigorous 
growth, but where, in addition to this, a suf¬ 
ficient number of large evergreen branches can 
be stuck firmly in the ground, moderately cl-ue, 
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much may be done to secure the whole of the 
plants. 

Standard and Half-standard Roses 

of such varieties as are most susceptible of injury 
from cold, can often be brought safely through a 
severe winter by the well-known method of 
thrusting somfc Fern or Gorse in amongst the 
branches composing the head, tying the whole 
round with twine or a pliable Willow. The 
Gorse is preferable for this purpose to anything 
else, as through the changes of weather it does 
not lie so close and hold so much moisture as 
anything of a softer nature. 

Protecting Roses in Pots.— Roses in 
pots should if possible be housed, or placed in 
frames or cold pits ; or if even loose lights can 
be fixed up over them, it will be better than 
their remaining fully exposed to rain and snow ; 
for though such Roses may take no harm when 
planted out, it is a very different thing with 
any plant, however hardy, when its roots are 
confined in a pot. The pots should also be 
plunged sufficiently deep so as to prevent the 
soil being frozen, as through this cause plants in 
pots are almost certain to be damaged. 

Pruning Pot Roses.— Such pot Roses as 
the above should at once be pruned if not already 


done, and if they can have the tops dipped or 
washed in Tobacco-water, softened with a little 
Gishurst, it will destroy any living aphides, or 
the eggs of those most likely present though 
not perceptible. 

Vegetables. 

The season has now arrived when occasional 
obstructions to outdoor operations occur, so that 
there should be in store and in the mind’s eye 
plenty of work under shelter, such as looking 
over old stakes, re-painting and tying them up 
into convenient bundles, and new ones should 
also be prepared by sharpening and tying them 
in bundles of a suitable length, for the various 
purposes required. Clean, point, and paint all 
old labels, and provide new ones of various sizes, 
having a well-planed face for writing on. Almost 
any kind of wood will do for common kitchen 
garden labels, but common deal is the best of 
all for writing on. 

Prepare also pegs, crooks, sticks, and stakes, 
litter, dry leaves, straw, haulm, and Fern, all 
of which will be found useful for protecting 
purposes. Dry dust is a most valuable pro¬ 
tector for the crowns of plants of any kind, or 
for dredging Peas and Beans and other seeds 


when they first make their appearance above 
ground at this season. 

Dry Wood-ashes should always be kept 
in store in old tubs, boxes, &c., for dredging 
Lettuce, Cauliflower, or anything else subject to 
canker or mildew, which many things are, during 
the short dark days of winter. Nothing is so 
effective as dry wood-ashes for preventing such 
evils—but they must be dry. They answer, too, 
as a fertiliser for mostly every kind of plant. 
If there be one pursuit more than another 
wherein the guiding rule ought to be “Never 
defer until to-morrow that which can seasonably 
be done to-day,” it is gardening; and where 
gardening operations are thus carried out the 
fuller will be the measure of success. 

In the vegetable department immediate atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the removal—if not already 
done—of the remains of all summer crops, sufch 
as Peas, Beans, Cauliflower, and Cabbage stumps; 
these latter should be placed in the bottom of 
any ground that is being trenched, where they 
will slowly rot and materially assist the roots 
of any vegetables afterwards grown upon the 
space so treated. The cropping of all vegetable 
ground should be so arranged that a third or a 
fourth of the whole space can be deep-trenched 
every year ; and, unless 
the subsoil is naturally 
bad, 1 in. or 2 in., or 
even more in good land, 
of the bottom soil should 
be brought to the sur¬ 
face eachtime the ground 
is trenched. 

This is of the most 
service in old gardens, 
where shallow cultiva¬ 
tion has been practised, 
and the effects of incor¬ 
porating a portion of the 
under soil with that on 
the surface, which has 
become, by length of cul¬ 
ture, almost effete, will 
be found of more ser¬ 
vice than even a heavy 
dressing of manure 
without the trenching. 
Where there exists a 
deep surface soil, or the 
subsoil is composed of 
clay, we should advise 
the application of a good 
dressing of manure at 
the time of trenching ; 
but when the subsoil is 
of an open, gravelly, or 
sandy character, the 
manure should not be 
applied until the ground 
is about to be cropped, 
owing to the w r asteful 
influence of heavy rains 
carrying the manurial 
elements aw’ay. 

The system of ridg¬ 
ing up vacant vegetable 
ground is right in mode¬ 
rately light soils, but in 
such as are very retentive it has this drawback, 
especially where it has to be cropped early, that 
the ridges throw off the water into the alleys, 
which consequently get much above their share, 
and when the ground is levelled for cropping, 
the wet hollows do not for some time get dry 
enough to admit of early-sown seeds progressing 
freely. In strong, heavy soil there is nothing 
equal to draining efficiently in the first instance, 
and then digging it up roughly in autumn. 

Button-hole Bouquet for Christ¬ 
mas. —The accompanying woodcut gives a 
repesentation of a dark winter flowering Carna¬ 
tion, surrounded by two or three leaves of sweet- 
scented Pelargonium. Above it, on the left, is 
a single bloom of Tuberose, while on the right 
are four buds and two flowers of white Bou- 
vardia. Two very small pieces of Maiden-hair 
Fern complete the bouquet, which, it must bo 
remembered, is to appear on a background of 
black cloth. In order to keep everything in posi¬ 
tion until the bouquet is placed inthecoat, awired 
Rose leaf is put at the back, and one of its 
leaflets peeps out behind the Pink. It would, 
perhaps, be difficult to obtain a better effect 
with as little variety in form and colour with 
any other kinds of flowers and foliage. 



Winter Bouquet for the Coat. 


ROSES. 

Tea Roses —The trade done in Tea Roses 
in a cut state from France in winter and spring 
is now nearly at an end, English growers being 
able to compete, on equal terms, with the French. 
Rose-growing is considered, in favourable sea¬ 
sons, a profitable undertaking. The plants are 
grown in good sandy loam in pots varying in 
size from 8 in. to 10 in. in diameter, and some 
growers have plants in large tubs. The plants 
are grown in the form of pyramids by tying the 
main shoots to an upright stake placed in the 
centre of each pot. Treated in this way, they 
have a neat ana uniform appearance, and do net 
take up so much room as bushy plants would do. 
In spring, when the plants are out of flower, 
they are potted, if found necessary ; but the 
plants frequently remain in the same pots for 
several years, unless the drainage becomes de¬ 
fective. Pruning is seldom adopted, except to 
remove over-luxuriant growths, which are very 
seldom produced, on account of the quantity 
of flowers each plant is made to furnish. The 
best kinds are Niphetos (white), Isabella Sprunt 
(yellow), and Duchess of Luxemburg (pink). In 
forcing Roses, market gardeners always avoid 
subjecting their plants to a high temperature 
until their bloom-buds are formed, at which 
period the heat is gradually increased until 65' 
or 70° is arrived at. Frequent fumigations with 
Tobacco and daily syringings with tepid rain 
water keep the plants free of insects, and a suc¬ 
cession of bloom is obtained for several months 
from one batch of plants. Each day when the 
buds begin to expand all the plants are gone 
over, and each bud ready for market has a piece 
of soft matting tied round its petals to prevent 
them opening, they are then cut and placed in 
boxes and sent to market three times a week. 
—S. 

Planting and Pruning Roses.— Now 
is the best. season of the year to plant Roses. 
When the plants are procured from the nursery 
it should be stipulated that they are to be lifted 
with as many roots as possible. Through the 
carelessness of the -workmen employed to take 
them up, the plants are frequently sent without 
a root adhering to them, the Brier stock hav¬ 
ing just the knob at the end of it that it had 
when dug up out of the wood or hedgerow, 
and looking like a walking-stick more than any¬ 
thing else. The consequence is that many good 
plants die before the winter is over; the roots 
are simply torn off in lifting. Autumn-planted 
Roses should not be pruned till spring, other¬ 
wise they are much more likely to suffer from 
frost. In planting, wide and deep holes should 
be made for the roots, unless the border has 
been recently prepared and enriched, and plenty 
of good loam given, or, failing that, well 
rotted manure mixed with the soil, and after¬ 
wards the roots should be well mulched. As 
regards the pruning of the Rose, the problem is, 
which is the best season—autumn or spring? 
Were we sure of a mild winter and a genial 
spring, autumn would assuredly be the best 
time ; but, should the winter turn out seven?, 
the work might be advantageously left till spring. 
The danger of waiting till the latter season is 
that the ouds at the points of the shoots, should 
the weather prove mild, are apt to push, and 
such growth, being removed at the spring prun- 
ning, represents a considerable loss of vigour. On 
the other hand, Roses pruned in November arc- 
also apt to break aw ay too soon and get injured 
by late frosts. Perhaps the best plan is to wait till 
the turn of the year, say January or February, 
and then prune, choosing open mild weather for 
the work ; but, as a rule, all w eak varieties or 
feeble plants may be left till later in the sea¬ 
son. 1 am quite sure that all pruned plants suf¬ 
fer worse from severe frosts than unpruned ones, 
and this is particularly noticeable in the case of 
the Rose.—C. 

Noisette Rose Jaune Desprez.— 
What a delightful wall Rose this is, especially 
for unfavourable situations. It is wonderfully 
long-lived and vigorous. It is one of the earliest 
to open in spring, and one of the latest in au¬ 
tumn. Colour faw T n, tinged with pink, strongly 
scented. It is an old Rose ; I have known it 
more than twenty years ; in fact, I am ac¬ 
quainted with a plant of it on a gardener’s cot¬ 
tage twenty-three years old.—E. 

Climbing Roses for Trees.— Ayrshire 
—Dundee Rambler and Alice Gray, creamy- 
white ; Ruga, pale flesh ; Thoresbyana, white. 
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Boursaulfc—Amadis, crimson; Blush, pink; gra¬ 
cilis, bright red. Evergreen—Fdlicitd Perpdtute, 
white. Noisette (for trees of lower growth, such 
as partly dead Thorns or Hollies, short pollards, 
&c.)—Celine Forestier, yellow; Aimde Vibert, 
pure white ; Reve d’Or, deep yellow. Hybrid 
China—Charles Lawson, rosy-carmine. Tall 
climbers—Gloire de Rosemenes, single scarlet; 
Willison’s Weeping, scarlet; and Willison’s Vic¬ 
toria, pink.—J. C., Salisbury. 

Rose Baroness Rothschild.— Of all 
Roses with which I am acquainted, this is the 
best for late blooming. Since the month of July 
we have been cutting from it weekly, and to-day 
(November 29th) I have cut a bloom from it 
equal to the best in July. How does this Rose 
succeed under glass in winter ?—C. 


MISTLETOE. 

Effect of Mistletoe on Apple Trees. 

—There is little reason to doubt that the Mistle¬ 
toe is injurious to Apple trees, from the fact that 
the limbs or branches on which it may be seen 

S rowing are generally much weakened and 
iminisned in size compared with those on which 
there is no Mistletoe. When a tree is heavily 
laden with large, dense bushes of Mistletoe, in 
addition to having its juices extracted, it is 
deprived, in a great measure, of light and air. 
It may, therefore, safely be said that Mistletoe 
not only impares the health of Apple trees but 
diminishes the fruit crop as well. But why 
encourage its growth on valuable fruit trees when 
it may be grown on so many different varieties 
of other trees ? The following is a list of those 
on which it has been found to grow in this 
country, the first five or six being those on 
which it is most commonly found, viz. :— 
The Apple, Hawthorn, Lime, Poplar, Maple, 
Willow, Mountain Ash, White Beam, Acacia, 
Horse Chestnut, Birch, Mespilus, Plum, Pear, 
Almond, and Oak.—G. 

Propagating Mistletoe.— At this sea¬ 
son of the year, when so many possess Mistle¬ 
toe berries, it may interest some to know how 
to obtain plants from these berries. Select 
two or three of the finest of them, and when 
the wood of any Apple tree, on which it may 
be desired Mistletoe should grow, is auite dry, 
take one of the berries between the finger and 
thumb, and rub it gently on the part of the 
tree where the Mistletoe is wanted to grow. 
When the berry breaks, the gummy iuice in¬ 
side causes the seeds to adhere to the bark. 
In a short time two small prongs will be emitted 
from the centre of the berry, and these will turn 
round and root and grow on the branch to 
which the berry is attached. This is a simple 
way of propagating the Mistletoe which any 
one may try with success.—C. 

- As many who live in districts where the 

Mistletoe does not grow naturally, will be ask¬ 
ing how it may be induced to grow, we may 
state that Mr. Syme, manager of the Lawson 
nurseries, tells us that the essential point is to 
cover the spots where the Mistletoe seeds have 
been rubbed on the branches, with gauze. If 
the seeds are sound, and show every sign of ger¬ 
mination or growth, the chances are that they 
will be removed by birds unless the above-named 
precaution is taken. 

Mistletoe Growing on the Plum.— 
In the Trinity College Botanic Gardens is to be 
found, according to the Oardenei^s Record , ex¬ 
cellent examples of this curious parasite—so rare 
in Ireland—growing on a variety of Plum as 
freely as could possibly be desired. The plants 
evidently appear quite at home, being in the 
most robust health and showing an abundance of 
berries. We are not exactly sure how long it is 
since they were first placed in their present posi¬ 
tion, but we should say it cannot be less than ten 
to twelve years. 

Mistletoe. —In Hereford and other Apple¬ 
growing counties considerable trouble and ex¬ 
pense are annually incurred in ridding the pest 
of Mistletoe from the trees. Some people turn 
cnrscs into blessings, and so we find Mr. Smith, 
of Worcester, docs, by inducing Mistletoe to esta¬ 
blish itself on fino young Applo trees, which arc 
then sold at prioes varying from 7s. to one guinea 
each. 


No House without Chappuis* Daylight Re¬ 
flectors— Factory, 09, Fleet Street. —[Adyt. 
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THE SHRUBBERY, 


Young Spruces for Winter Flower 
Vases. — I find that small Spruces answer ex¬ 
ceedingly well for flower vase decoration in win¬ 
ter. I have just seen a few planted in vases on 
a parapet in front of a house much exposed to 
wind, and with good effect. Each plant was 
about 20 in. high.—W. 

The Chinese Juniper.— This is often 
planted amongst other evergreens in masses, but 
not so much in isolated positions as it should be. 
It is good in habit, and bears clipping without 
injury. Yews are often planted and clipped 
into various forms about lawns, but they are too 
dark in colour, and in this respect the Juniper 
is much superior to them, having a light silvery 
shade.—H. 


der it both useful and attractive. It is also a 
charming rock plant when it is allowed to spread 
into healthy tufts on ledges and similar situa¬ 
tions.—S. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


A Winter-flowering Fuohsia. — 

Fuchsia splendens is one of the most beautiful 
of Fuchsias for winter flowering. It strikes 
readily from cuttings at all times of the year, 
and, in addition to its being useful for pot cul¬ 
ture, it forms one of the best of plants for grow¬ 
ing in baskets. It is well managed in Mr. 
Cannell’s nursery at Swanley, where it flowers 
finely all the winter and spring in a greenhouse 
temperature. 

Standard Chrysanthemums.— Look¬ 
ing over the Richmond Show, held at the Castle 
Hotel on the 18th ult., I was much struck with 
the beauty and elegance of the standard Pompon 
Chrysanthemums, displaying, as they did, large 
heads of flower with a minimum of close train¬ 
ing. For this purpose the larger Pompon sec¬ 
tion seems to be specially adapted. A fine head 
of Julie Lagravfcre, very telling as it is in the 
daytime, is a glow of rich crimson by gaslight. 
The chief drawback to standards is the bare 


stems, but a few Ferns or other fine-foliaged 
plants would make for them a capital hiding- 
place. The stiff, formal, trained show specimens 
are an abhorrence, but these semi-trained stan¬ 
dard heads peeping out from a mass of Fern 
greenery are really beautiful.—A. D. 

Pansies for Summer.— Where Pansies 
are wanted to furnish the flower-beds in sum¬ 
mer, it will be well to sow seed of Pansies and 
Violas in colours at once in pans or boxes in a 
greenhouse or frame, as the produce will be good 
strong plants fit to put out in April, and to be¬ 
gin blooming in May. Pansies, as a rule, come 
fairly true from seed, and it is well to have a 
small reserve of each colour to fill up the beds 
of any that require moving. For spring-bloom¬ 
ing Pansies, seed should be sown in July to 
make strong, robust plants suitable for plant¬ 
ing out in November.—D. 

Honeysuckles in the Greenhouse.— 


the purpose of furnishing flowers in winter ; and 
plants for such purposes may be easily ob¬ 
tained by inserting strong cuttings of ripened 
wood, with a heel attached, in the open border, 
growing them on for a year or two for potting, 
or old plants may be cut back and divided, and 
planted in nursery rows for a year, or be put 
into pots at once. They may be grow'n in any 
shape that may be desired, as the Honeysuckle 
is a shrub that may be easily trained. The 
chief point is to get the wood, from which 
flowers are expected, well ripened ; for unless 
thorough maturity be secured, failure is sure 
to be tne result.—C. 

Primula cortusoides amcena.— 

Crowns of these beautiful Japanese Primulas 
are already starting into growth, and where re¬ 
potting has not been attended to it is time to 
see that is done. The old stools should be tur¬ 
ned out of the pots which they occupy, and 
shaken -free of the soil ; then the crowns—each 
with a portion of root attached to them—should 
be separated from the rest, and be repotted in 
some good soil, either singly into largo 3-in. 
pots, or, what is much the nest, at the rate of 
six crowns into a 8Lin. pot. Theso latter 
will produce a fine head of bloom, and will as¬ 
sist to make the greenhouse or window look gay 
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The Partridge Berry (Gaultheria pro- 

cumbens).—Few plants are more interesting than It is seldom we find these grown in pots for the 
this at this season of the year when used as greenhouse, yet they are amongst the easiest 
edgings for small beds or borders. Its deep j of all shrubs to force into bloom early; they 

S een and bronze foliage and bright scarlet I come into bloom more quickly after being placecl 
rries, which are seldom injured by frost, ren- j in a warm place than most subjects grown for 



A Winter-flowering Fuchsia (F. spLi dens). 
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in the spring. All the varieties of amcena re¬ 
quire the same treatment.—A. 

Pansies in Pots.—These arc never at rest 
during winter when the air is above the freezing 
point. They do not require very much atten¬ 
tion, except to see they do not suffer from the 
attacks of green fly. They should now all be in 
their flowering pots, and as these are not vrell 
filled with roots, care must be taken not to 
apply any water to the roots unless the soil is 
fairly dry. Give air to the frames freely, but 
shut them up early in the afternoon if there is 
any sign of xrost, and cover them with mats at 
night. 

Forcing Pinks. —Those who have not yet 
grown these useful plants for forcing have a 
treat in store. Plants of them everywhere are 
small this year, and they do not look very 
healthy, the result erf the bad season : but we 
have potted two or three of each in one pot, and 
hope to have as good a display from that num¬ 
ber as we have previously had from one plant. 
The best position for them now, next to a shelf 
in a cool greenhouse, is plunged amongst dry 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse in a cold frame facing the 
south. The pots require moderate supplies of 
water, and the plants must be kept quite clean. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry in Small Spaces —We should advise 
“ 12 T. S." to divide his space into two yards, making one 
for the daily use of the birds, the floor of this one con¬ 
sisting of earth, cinder ashes, old mortar, and road 
sweepings, and the other a Gross run. Into the latter 
the birds should only be allowed access occasionally or 
for a few hours each day. By dividing a yard in the 
manner suggested the birds get a change of run, and ure 
supplied with Grass, which they relish so much, and 
which helps to keep them in health and good condition. 
For a space of 20 square yards a dozen fowls might be 
kept easily - either Brahmas or Cochins would do excel¬ 
lently, or supposing you do not wish to be troubled with 
Bitting hens, then .Spanish would Bupply you with as 
many eggs as a large family could readily use. • 

Food for Fowls—“Rob Roy’’should remember 
that when the ground is frost-bound, the same as it is at 
the present time, although his birds may have the run of 
some acreB of land, they will hardly be able to pick up 
anything in the way of food. They will therefore need 
a good meal in the morning of hot Barley meal and 
middlings mixed with some of Chamberlain’s or Spratt’s 
poultry meal. Then about four in the afternoon a very 
liberal feeding with either Barley or Wheat, and occa¬ 
sionally Maize. The latter must not be given too fre¬ 
quently, as it causes tho bird to lay on too much inward 
fat, and then few eggs lire obtained. During the summer 
months, when insects and vegetation are plentiful, one 
feed of i o.’ii night and morning would suffice. 

Incubators. —From all accounts, we believe the most 
successful incubator is the one sold by Messrs. Christy, 
of Fc-nchureh Street. There are, in addition to this one, 
six or eight other incubators in the market, all of which 
tin* makers assert are the best, simplest, and hatch the 
largest percentage of chickens. We, however, in common 
with all the largest and most successful breeders of 
poultry, prefer Nature's incubator—a good old hen. 

A New Food for Fowls.— We have received from 
Mr. Christy a sample of Mahwah, the fruit of a tree 
growing in Central India, and as much a staple of food 
with the natives there as the Potato is in parts of Ireland. 
Very favourable accounts of its qualities are given of it 
in fattening hogs in Gloucestershire where it has been 
well tried. The analysis by the eminent French chemist, 
M >ns A. Petit, gives 50 per cent of sugar, and it there¬ 
fore is worthy the attention of keepers of all kinds of 
stoi-k. It is especially recommended for pigs, poultry, 
and bees, __ 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Preserved Orange Peel.— Clean care¬ 
fully ; cut in thin strips ; stew in water until the 
bitterness is extracted ; drain off the water, and 
stew again for half an hour in a syrtip of sugar 
and water, allowing half a pint of water and 
a pound of sugar to each pound of peel. Put it 
aside in jars, and keep it in a cool place. If 
desired, a little cinnamon and ginger may be 
stewed with the peel, but it is more delicate 
cooked simply with sugar. Lemon peel may be 
prepared in the same manner, cither alone or 
mixed witli Orange peel. These form pleasant 
“ relishes ” eaten with cake or bread, or if chop¬ 
ped finely when prepared they form excellent 
flavouring for puddings and pies. 

Potato RlBSOles .-Mash cold Potatoes, add scor¬ 
ing of pepper and salt, and minced Parsley; also a lutle 
butter or dripping; loll into Bmall balls.. Biush with 
egg and breadcrumbs ; fry in hot lard for ten minutes; 
drain before the fire, and servo very hot. Chopped 
•Spanish Onions paay be added if preferred.— Friend. 

Lentil Soup —Mush well in two or three water-, \ lb. 
of the split red lentils, usually called Egyptian Lentils. 
Put them into a pan with two Onions, one stalk of Celery, 
a very small bit of mace, and a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper; two quarts of water. Boil for an hour and a 
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half, stirring occasionally ; turn the whole on to the 
back of a fine wire sieve, with the back of a wooden 
spoon rub the Lentil pulp through the sieve ; put the 
soup into a pun ; mix 1 o i. of flour smoothly with half 
a pfnt of milk, and a good teaspoonful of salt ; pour to 
i the soup set on the Are, and stir all the time till it boils. 
If too thick, a little more milk may be added. If made 
exactly as above, your correspondent will, I anisure, like 
Lentil soup. It may be made richer by adding four table- 
spoonfuls of cream, or half an ounce of fresh butter.— 
Isabella Th waites. 

Cooking Beetroot —Beetroots, to keep their 
colour when cooked, should never have any of the roots 
cut off until they are boiled; they take two hours to 
cook, and are most useful for salads, pickling, and gar¬ 
nishing.—J. B. 

Beetroot Salad- —Slice two good sized Onions, and 
put them neatly on to a dish, sprinkle heavily with salt, 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and one of oil. Cut a 
cooked Beetroot into thin slices, and cover over the 
Onion; sprinkle slightly with salt and serve.—J. B. 


EXCHANGE COLUMNS. 


Number* of mtr reader* ha vino suggested the opening 
of an exchange department, me have resolved at last to 
try the experiment. It is not our icish to interfere in 
any way with trade customs. We believe that by far the 
best way for the amateur and all concerned is to buy from 
the trade as regards all ordinary plants. The facilities 
of commercial gardeners enables them to grow and distri¬ 
bute much more economically than any private indivi¬ 
dual could do, but it is so desirable that every facility 
should be given for the spreading of new, rare, and curious 
plants throughout the country that we do not hesitate to 
try the experiment. It frequently happens that a person 
may have plenty of a plant which is rare in other parts 
of the country, and it seems to us that if this works t cell 
it will be the means of increasing the variety of the plants 
in our gardens, which is very much to be desired, and in 
the end it would be a benefit to the trade itself. It must, 
however, be understood that no trade advertisement will 
be admitted in the exchange columns, and those wishing 
to sell their surplus plants or seeds can only advertise 
them in those columns of the paper set apart for that 
purpose, and under the usual conditions. 

RULES. 

1—Persons wishing to exchange plants or seeds must 
send their note in plain writing upon one side of the 
paper only. 

2. —All exchange announcements must be accompanied 
by stamps or order to defray the cost of such announce¬ 
ments, according to the following rule 

3. —No exchange advertisement, however short, will 
be accepted for a less sum than 6d., which will be the 
cost of two lines or eighteen words. For every line more 
than two 4d. extra will be charged. 

4. —Correspondents must write their advertisements 
clearly, give full name and address in every case, and 
make them as brief as possible. Thus—6 Phloxes, good 
sorts, fora Monachal Niel Rose—adding the address or 
nom de plume as may be thought best. 

5. —In all cases where practical, correspondents should 
allow' us to print their full name and address with their 
communication, but those who do not approve of this 
m ;thod can attach Initials to their advertisement, to 
which we will append a number, on payment of Id. extra. 

6 —All letters intended for the exchange department 
must be sent in an envelope separate from any other 
communication, and have the word “ exchange ” marked 
distinctly in one corner. 

7 —We do not hold ourselves in any way responsible 
for any unfairness or deception that may be practised 
between parties exchanging, but we will do all that is 
possible to prevent such occurrences, and with this view 
we reserve to ourselves the right to refuse any adver¬ 
tisement of which we may not approve, in which case 
the communication and money will be returned, leas the 
cost of postage. 

8. —Persons ana weringadvertisements bearing no address 
must state the number and initials attached to the ad¬ 
vertisement they wish to take advantage of. and enclose 
a stamped unsealed envelope, containing the communi¬ 
cation they wish to make to the person advertising 
which we will address to the person advertising, and 
thus bring the parties into communication; but where the 
advertisers give their name and address there will be no 
need to write to us at all. 


An Economical Greenhouse.— Our 

illustration shows a section of a large glasshouse 
in a London market garden, in which is grown 
every year an immense quantity of Grapes, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Strawberries, Rhubarb, 
flowers, &c. The house has apparently at some 
time been a shed ; a glass front and roof have, 
howevor, been fixed in it, tho spars and rafters 
of tho shed and the boarded back remaining as 
before. The upright posts which support the 
ends of the cross rafters are from 10 ft. to 12 ft. 
apart, and at the foot of each is planted a Vine, 
the main stem of which is trained along the cross 
rafter, and from this main rod issue at 
every 2 ft. or so other rods, which are 
trained in an upright position. By this means 
the Vines obstruct very little light from other 
subjects grown in the house, while they them¬ 
selves have abundance of light and sun on every 
side. Tn the centre of the house and between 
these Vines are planted standard Peach trees ; 
they are from 15 ft. to 20 ft. high, and nearly os 
much through. The trees are never pruned, hut 
are otherwise liberally treated, and never fail to 


produce heavy crops of good fruits. The house 
in question is 215 tt. in length, and 28 ft. wide ; 
the back boarded wail is covered with Gloire de 
Dijon Roses, one plant alone furnishing 150 ft. 
of the space. A number of Camellias aud large 
specimens of Mock Oranges grow in this house, 
tne latter bearing yearly quantities of sweet- 
scented white blossoms, which are eagerly ljought 
by bouquet makers. All available space on the 
floor and between the trees is covered with Rhu¬ 
barb, which is fit to gather early in spring. In¬ 
deed, a more interesting and profitable house 
than this I have never seen. In one year 7300 
bunches of highly-coloured Grapes were cut from 
it, which would probably yield a remunerative 
return, even had the house been entirely devoted 
to them. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1055. —Propagating Currant Bushes. 

—Cuttings for the future production of Currant 
bushes are generally taken from the strongest 
wood of the present year’s growth, and are about 
12 in. in length. Usually suckers or lose shoots 
make the best cuttings. In making them cut 
off close beneath a bud, aud also cut off the 
point of the shoot just above a bud. Take off 
every bud below the top four, as by this means 
the plant is later on prevented from throwing 
up suckers. They should be planted firmly in 
rows about 12 in. apart, the cuttings about 4 in. 
apart, and about 5 in. of each cutting in the 
soil. If the w-ood was ripe and firm nine-tenths 
should make roots. The best time to put in cut¬ 
tings is during open weather in Noveml>er. If 
Currant bushes do not yield wood stout enough 
to make good cuttings the soil must be poor in¬ 
deed, or the bushes old and exhausted. In prun¬ 
ing for fruit it is customary with Red Currants 
to cut back to the fruiting buds all the previous 
season’s shoots, except a few 1 leading strong 
shoots. In the London market gardens the bushes 
are cut back literally to a few almost bare 
poles ; in fact, are pruned much harder than in 
private gardens. The bushes should have some 
of the oldest main branches cut out clean from 
time to time to keep them open.—A. D. 

1056. —Rules for Cottage Garden So¬ 
ciety. —No registration is needed in the forma¬ 
tion of a cottage gardeners’ society, unless it is 
intended to constitute it as a benefit society, 
a most unwise course to adopt in the face of the 
immense competition to which it would be ex¬ 
posed by the strong bodies of Foresters, Odd¬ 
fellows, &c. If the object is simply to establish a 
society to promote a love for gardening by en¬ 
couraging allotment and cottage gardening by 
giving prizes, then a few simple rules will stif- 
hse. Those eligible to be classed as cottagers 
should be clearly defined, as also the amateur 
section, and each section should pay a small 
annual subscription, say for the first 2s., with 
free admission to show, and the latter 5s., with 
two or more free admissions. All subscribers to 
be regarded as bona-fide members. It is a mis¬ 
take to shut out the cottager class from taking 
au active part if they desire in the management 
of the society. Some simple rules are then 
needed as to the arrangement of the show or 
shows, tho time to which staging is permitted, 
and regulations for such staging, the hour at 
which cottagers’ tickets should be available, 
although it would be unwise to. make any dis¬ 
tinction to bona-tide members. Intelligent local 
gardeners should be on the committee as well, 
as they can largely operate with advice and help 
upon the cottagers, and bring much practical 
knowledge. The society should start early in 
the year, and prepare its list of prizes as early 
as possible, that the intending exhibitors may 
know what to plant and grow.--D. 

1060. — Destroying Moles.— If moles 
work very deep—that is, 10 in. to 12 in.—they 
are difficult to catch ; but if the runs are but a 
few inches beneath the surface, theu nothing is 
better than the common cast-iron spring trap 
through which, if properly set, a mole rarely 
passes without being caught. In setting these, 
the run should lie sought for with a pointe’ 
stick, aud w hen found the soil over it should V- 
carefully drawn away witli the hand until tr.; 
run is found and made clean .and free ; then set 
the trap with the usual iron tongue, and place it 
firmly in the run, placing over the top a few 
pieces of Moss or Grass to keep the soil from 
falling into the run, and then place a little soil 
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over the Grass to exclude light. If done one 
day probably a mole will be caught by the next. 
Wo have caught moles within live minutes of 
such setting. Follow up new runs in this 
way, and set as near to new hills as possible, as 
the animals will inevitably make for new bur¬ 
rows, if not already in them when the trap is 
set. If the moles work near to the surface, 
watch patiently for them with a steel fork, and 
as soon as the soil is seen to heave thrust the 
fork well beneath, and lift out as quick as 
possible, most probably in such case bringing 
out the subterranean worker.—A. D. 

1001.—What to Grow in a Frame.— 
It is extremely difficult to advise what would be 
the best use to which to put aframefor the winter, 
unless one knew something of the owner’s tastes 
or desires. During the prevalence of hard frost 
nothing can well be done, but as soon as the 
weather opens it would be well to get some long 
stable manure, and mix with it fallen leaves, and 
turn it, giving occasional wettings of water until 
it is all well mixed and heated alike through, 
then build up a neat square heap for a hotbed, 
and placing the frame over it, fill up with several 
inches of soil, and as soon as the steaming heat 
has subsided, plant with early Potatoes about 
12 in. apart, adding 3 in. more of fine soil. Sow 
also at once some early Breakfast Radish seed 
and a sprinkling of White Cos Lettuce ; the 
Lettuces to lie planted out in a sheltered place 
as soon as large enough ; the Radishes to be 
drawn when large enough, and before the Pota¬ 
toes are up. After the Potatoes are off Cucum¬ 
bers may follow. The frame also may be used 
as a seed-bed for early Cauliflowers, Cabbage, 
Lettuce, Asters, Stocks, &c., or if wanted for 
plants, will do to store away all kinds of hardy 
border or Alpine plants in pots. The frame 
might also be planted with stray plants of 
Violets, especially the single Victoria Rogina, 
or the beautiful double Marie Louise. In all 
these ways it would be of great service in a 
garden.—A. D. 

1069.— Potatoes for Exhibition.— The 
finest selection of 12 kinds of Potatoes for exhi¬ 
bition are—Of White Kidneys : International, 
Woodstock, and Snowflako ; of White Rounds : 
Schoolmaster, Porter’s Excelsior, and Model. 
Coloured Kidneys : Trophy, Garibaldi, Beautv 
of Hebron ; and of coloured Rounds : Radstock 
Beauty, Triumph, and Grampian. \V ell-grown, 
clean-skinned samples of these kinds offer the 
best possible choice for the show table, whilst 
nearly all of them are of good table quality and 
large croppers. The first consideration in their 
culture is to have the seed tubers selected early 
and all of medium size, well exposed to air and 
light. Such sets as these make early and robust 
growth. With a sharp penknife gouge out all 
eyes but the most prominent ones. The soil 
should be well exposed in ridges during the 
winter, the furrows 3 ft. apart. A light dress¬ 
ing of thoroughly-decomposed manure should be 
forked into each furrow early in the spring, and 
be deeply dug in and re-forked over again once 
before planting to make the soil very loose and 
free. Plant the first week in April, drawing 
shallow drills down the furrows with a hoe, 
planting the sets 18 in. apart, giving a dressing 
of guano, superphosphate, or other patent 
manure, with some soot, and forking in the soil 
from each side, covering the sets 6 in. When 
the plants are well through the soil, fork up 
between the rows, and earth-up twice or thrice 
according to the strength of the plant’s growth. 
The ridges, when properly earthed, should be 
sharp, so as to throw off all excessive rains. 
Lift the crop as soon as the disease spot appears 
in the leaf, pick out all the handsomest samples,' 
handle them with care, and store away in boxes 
in sawdust until wanted for exhibition.—A. D. 


1065.— Housetop Gardening.— For a 
greenhouse on the top of a dwelling-house, it 
would be the wisest economy to purchase a small 
Sweetwater Vine in a pot, and plant it presently. 
A cutting only would be a very long time ere it 
would make a fruiting Vine. Any other Grape 
would not ripen good fruit without some artifi¬ 
cial heat. In such a house for flowers, it would 
be advisable to have only those that are quite 
hardy, such ns Wallflowers, Stocks, Polyan¬ 
thus, Deutzias, Cytisus, hardy bulbs; a few 
shrubs and anything hardy that can be induced 
to grow in pots. In the borders outside such 
shallow-rooting things as Onions, Radishes, 
Spinach, French Beans, Parsley, dwarf Peas, 
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and a few early Potatoes may be induced to 
grow’ ; and during the summer, with the aid of 
plenty of water, Vegetable Marrows may do out¬ 
side, and Cucumbers grown in large pots or tubs 
may do well in tho greenhouse. For outside 
flowers, Mignonette, Wallflowers, Stocks, and 
simple things will do well; but necessarily 
experience of housetop gardening is limited, and 
it has yet largely to be gained.—D. 

964.—Creepers for Tops of Walls. 
We should suppose that no legal objection could 
exist to affixing a trellis to the wall in question. 
Evergreen Roses and Cotoneaster microphylla 
would, if planted in good soil, quickly cover it. 
No evergreen, however, can equal Ivy for this 
purpose, as frost rarely injures it, and it is fresh 
and green the whole year through. We should 
advise that the wires of the trellis be placed 
rather close together, and that strong plants of 
the variety called Regneriana be planted. Take 
out the soil to the depth of 18 in., and mix with 
it some well-decomposed manure. Plant about 
tho beginning of March, and water copiously in 
hot w’eather. In order to quickly form an im¬ 
penetrable screen, tho plants should be planted 
at intervals of 1 ft.—C. 

968.—Heating Verandah-Conserva¬ 
tory. —A stove of the ordinary description 
would suffice to exclude frost from a house of , 


protection afforded them during tho winter.— 
J. C. B. 

1005.— Alpines from Switzerland — 

We should advise that the whole contents of 
the tub be covered with litter during severe 
' weather. Tho great danger arises from the 
liability of the whole body of earth getting 
frozen through, in which case, should the plants 
be exposed to a harsh, drying wind, and the 
roots not able to draw up moisture, the plants 
must necessarily suffer. Alpines in their native 
habitats are not only protected by snow, but tho 
roots penetrate far down into the soil, finding, 
even in the severest weather, sufficient moisture 
to maintain them in health. We are strongly 
of opinion that many failures in the culture of 
choice Alpines are to be attributed to the 
shrivelling, parching influence.of a winter wind 
upon the foliage wnen the soil which contains 
the roots has become completely frozen through. 
In planting these mountain gems provision must 
be made for thorough drainage, but at the same 
time the roots should be able to find their way 
into a cool but at all times moist body of earth. 
—J. C. B. 

1007. — Propagating the Cydonia 
japonica. —This is best propagated by means 
of layers, pegging down the shoots into the soil 
in March, and allowing them to remain there 
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such limited dimensions. Hot-water apparatus 
would scarcely be needed. The better plan 
would be to mat over the boarded end, stuffing 
some dry litter between the mat and the boards. 
In frosty W’eather some mats might be hung 
along the front, and the glass end might also be 
protected in the same manner. If, in addition 
tothis, the roof was covered, but little difficulty 
would bo experienced in excluding the frost. 
Coke is the only kind of fuel that could be burnt 
with safety.—C. 

1004.—Plants for Lofts.— If frost can be 
excluded many kinds of soft-wooded flowering 
plants may be grown. Otherwise annuals and 
half-hardy subjects must be depended on. 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Lantanas, Cuphea platy- 
centra, Tropoeolum Lobbi, Ageratums, Petu¬ 
nias, Verbenas, <fcc., will bloom well duringthe 
summer months. Fuchsias would probably give 
greater satisfaction than any otner kind of 
florists’ flower. After flowering, they may be 
stored away in any out-of-the-way place, and 
need only to be occasionally watered and covered 
with litter in severe weather. By the latter end 
of March they may be again placed in their 
blooming quarters. In March, seed of Godetias, 
Olarkias, Nemophila, Lobelia, Collinsia, Silene, 
&c., may be sown, following up in May with 
Phlox Drummondi, Asters, Stocks, and other 
kinds of half-hardy annuals. A few choice Pan¬ 
sies and Carnations might also be grown in pots, 
and would succeed all the better for the slight 


until the autumn, when they should be well 
rooted, and may then be separated from the 
parent plant. In order to obtain vigorous, 
healthy plants, strong, clean shoots should be 
selected for layering. These are easily obtained 
if a well-established specimen is cut down to 
within a few inches of the soil. All the strength 
of the plant is then concentrated upon the pro¬ 
duction of the shoots for layering, which, as a 
natural consequence, are strong and healthy. 
An established plant thus utilised for propa¬ 
gating purposes is termed a “stool,” and will 
annually, if well manured, furnish an abundance 
of good healthy shoots.—C. B. 

1011.—Cuttings of Variegated Hol¬ 
lies. —The latter end of September is tho beti 
time for propagating variegated Hollies from 
cuttings. Cut them with three joints and in¬ 
sert, quite to the topmost leaves, very firmly 
in free sandy soil in a north aspect. If the 
accommodation of a frame can be accorded them, 
so that snow, heavy rains, and severe frosts can 
be warded off, there w’ill be a greater chance of 
their succeeding. Variegated Hollies are, how¬ 
ever, scarcely ever propagated in this manner ; 
they are so easily budded upon the common 
green kind, and grow so much more vigorously 
when thus “worked,” that trado growers find this 
tho best and most profitable manner of increasing 
them. Any one who has a slight knowledge of 
budding may easily obtain a stock of these 
variegated kinds. Stocks may be obtained by 
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sowing the berries, which must have been pre¬ 
viously stored in dry sand for twelve months, in 
the open air about March. Sow’ in fairly en¬ 
riched soil, and the second year mulch with 
rotten manure. The following season the stems 
will be large enough to operate upon. Proceed 
exactly in the manner recommended for Rose 
budding, but do not strip the wood away from 
the bud, which should be inserted about 2 in. 
from the soil. Those who have old-established 
green Hollies may impart colour to them by in¬ 
serting buds here and there. The terminal 
shoots should be chosen, inserting the buds upon 
the two-year-old wood. Any one wishing to 
perfect himself in the art of budding may easily 
do so if he happen to be possessed of a large 
green Holly, as every terminal shoot may be 
operated on, and many varieties may be worked 
on the same tree.—J. C. 


1047. — Raising Seedling Briers. — 

Gather the berries of the Dog Rose (Rosa ca- 
nina) as soon as ripe, about the end of October 
or beginning of November. Choose the long¬ 
shaped berries, the rounder-shaped berries grow 
on an inferior kind of Brier. Open the fruit and 
collect the seeds; rub them a little, and winnow or 
sift, so as to get rid of the down which adheres 
to them. Next throw them into a vessel of 
water. The good seeds will sink, the bad will 
float. Reject the bad seed ; collect the good, 
and having mixed it with sand, store in a pot 
covered over with a piece of glass, to protect 
from mice till wanted. Sow m favourable 
weather during the months of November and 
December, or else in spring. Prepare a bed for 
the Beed, rake over the surface evenly, and on 
it spread \ in. of sand, smoothing it with the 
back of the spade ; then sow and cover the seed 
with | in. of fine earth. To protect from frost, 
and also to hasten the development of the seed, 
it is well to spread over the whole bed about 
6 in. of dried leaves, to be removed about the 
beginning of April, if weather permits. The 
young plants should appear above ground in 
April or May, and by the end of October will be 
well-grown plants, with shoots 2 ft. or 3 ft. long. 
Thinning and transplanting must be attended 
to as the plants grow.—O mbu. 


1062.—Flowers in Winter.— For the de¬ 
coration of a small conservatory having a nar¬ 
row border, it would be best to employ plants 
in pots, as these could be more frequently 
changed. As the temperature may be kept high 
if required, a few Ferns will do well inter¬ 
spersed with forced plants of the white Deutzia 
gracilis and the double Prunus ; also a number 
of red and white Primulas and some early Cine¬ 
rarias. A few. Poinsettias, showing their rich 
scarlet heads of leaves, would be most effective, 
and some additional colour may be obtained from 
a few Dracaenas and gold on Crotons. The lines 
of plants would look well margined with the 
pretty Lycopodium dcnticulatum, alternated 
with the drooping tuft Grass, Isolepis gracilis. 
Some early potted Tulips and Hyacinths will 
follow v ith effect, and some scarlet and pink 
zonal Pelargoniums should in such temperature 
bloom early. If plants are planted out they 
will be much longer in making a good display 
of colour than will be the case if pot plants arc 
employed.—A. 

1049.— Plants in Vineries.— Last spring 
being dull and cold, the brown spots at the base 
of the Vine leaves might be—probably were— 
owing to deficient ventilation, perhaps accom¬ 
panied by a low moist temperature. The house 
Ming full of plants, the vapour arising therefrom 
would condense and settle on the young foliage 
and destroy their tissues in a few hours. Such 
a state of things might not occur again ; if it 
should, a rather brisk temperature should be 
kept up in the daytime, so as to be able to give 
ventilation to get the foliage dnf for several 
hours in the middle of the day. The loss of the 
bunches of Vine blooms may partly be traced 
to the same cause, viz., a too close, moist 
atmosphere, but I rather think, in addition, the 
roots cannot be quite right. This, however, is 
a matter one cannot be quite sure about without 
more information than we possess. Moderate 
fumigation with Tobacco will do no harm to Vines 
if the leaves are dry ; but it should not take 
place when the Vines are in blossom, nor just 
immediately after. The best way to grow 
Grapes and flowers in the same house is to grow 
only such plants as will thrive in a moderate 
temperature in winter. Vines will take no harm 
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in a temperature of 40° to 45° in winter, and this 
will suffice for all the hardiest bedding plants 
and most greenhouse plants. From the time 
the Vines break in Bpring till the fruit is ripe 
the Vines should be tne first consideration, and 
the temperature, ventilation, <fcc., should be 
regulatea to suit them alone, and the other 
occupants of the house must accommodate them¬ 
selves to the conditions suitable for the Vines. 
Nearly every gardener is obliged to grow plants 
in his Vineries all the year round, and with care 
there is no difficulty about it.—H. 

1061.—Fruit Trees for the North.—I 
am afraid fruit culture cannot be very success¬ 
fully carried on in such an exposed position. 
Still it will be as well to try. Pyramids and 
dwarf trees will be lesB affected by the high 
winds than standards, and I should plant them 
in preference. The following kinds are m 
likely to succeed as anything that can be 
planted ; but everything should be done that 
is possible in the prepartion of the site to give 
the treeB a fair start. Pears—Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Suffolk Thorn, Swan’s Egg, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Beurr6 Capiaumont, Beurrg 
Diel, Aston Town, Doyenne du Comice, Knight’s 
Monarch, and Beurr6 Bachelier. Apples—Court 
Pendu Plat, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ream’s Pip¬ 
pin, Irish Peach, Northern Spy, Oslin, Cox’s 
Pomona, Dumelow’s Seedling, Lord Suffield, 
Manks Codlin, Northern Greening, and Stirling 
Castle. Plums—Victoria, Diamond, Early Pro¬ 
lific, Orleans, Magnum Bonum, and Damson.— 
E. H. 


1070.— Oelery Maggot. —The Celery Mag¬ 
gots, when full grown, descend into the earth, 
where they remain in the chrysalis state till the 
following spring, when they appear as flies, and, 
in due course, deposit their eggs on the leaves 
of the Celery plants. The best remedy is to 
crush the maggots between the finger and thumb 
as soon as they appear. Sprinklings of soot 
along the rows help to keep the flies off perhaps 
by mrh’ng the plants distasteful. Watering 
the plants with a weak solution of Gishurst 
Compound and Tobacco water has been recom¬ 
mended, and is worth a trial (2 lb. of the former 
and 1 lb. of the latter to a barrel of water, and 
when thoroughly intermixed, to be poured over 
the foliage with a rosed pot). Trying to stamp 
out the pests by burning plants or leaves effected 
is also a good plan where it can be carried out. 
—E. 


1062.— Pruning Vines.— As the Vine is 
not of a fruitful habit, there must be a cause, 
which is probably unripe wood. A little 
fire-heat now would be beneficial. The Vines 
should be pruned at once, cutting the young 
canes back two-thirds of their length, or to firm 
wood, and not leaving them less than 3 ft. 
apart. The practice of painting their stems un¬ 
less there is mildew or bug in the house is of doubt¬ 
ful value. In the latter case, the following 
is a suitable paint:—Dissolve 8 oz. of Gishurst 
Compound in l gallon of soft water ; add \ lb. 
of sulphur and equal portions of clay mid lime 
till it assumes the consistency of paint. Apply 
with a brush when the Vines are pruned, or 
any time before February—E. 

1072.— Vines. —The young Vines should be 
cut back to within 2 ft. or 3 ft. of the front 
wall, according to their strength, and each Vine 
1 may be permitted to bear two good bunches of 
Grapes next year. The leading shoots should 
again be taken to the top of the house, and be 
there stopped. The laterals should be stopped two 
clear joints beyond the bunch of fruit, and the sub¬ 
laterals after they have made one leaf. If more 
eyes break from the main rods than will be re¬ 
quired, that is, if there is more than one on 
each side per foot run, the surplus shoots 
should be removed a9 soon as the bunches can 
be distinguished—E. H. 

1074.—Treatment of Wellingrtonia.— 
Without a description of the soil in which the 
tree in question is growing, and its position with 
respect to the surrounding vegetation, it is really 
a difficult thing to advise. Should it be situated 
amongst other trees and shrubs, these latter 
should be cut away to the extent of admitting 
light and air to the lower branches of the 
Wellingtonia. In any case a good mulching of 
sound loam, with which a little rotted manure 
may be mixed, would undoubtedly have a bent- 
ficial effect. If the tree stands in the open, 
where it gets the full benefit of sum and air, it 
is evidently a case of poverty or want of vigour 


at the root. . A mulching of the compost recom¬ 
mended every two or three years would encou¬ 
rage the production of surface roots, which, in 
low-lying or imperfectly-drained situations, is a 
great advantage to all Coniferous trees. In order 
that the mulching may be efficacious, it should 
be extended quite 6 ft. beyond the extremi¬ 
ties of the lower boughs, so that the main feeders 
may feel its influence. At the same time the 
fresh soil must not touch the main stem.— 
B. 

1063.—Gorse for Live Stock.— The 
common Gorse is most easily propagated from 
seed, which should be sown in March and 
allowed to stand in the seed bed until the fol- 
’owing March, when it may be transferred to 
its permanent quarters. We should certainly 
advise that, if a quick return is desired, the 
ground be not only well manured, but tho¬ 
roughly broken. It may either be ploughed, 
or, what is better, double ploughed, and the 
manure turned into the bottom trench ; or it 
may be bastard trenched, that is, one spit and 
the shovellings, the manure being well buried. 
Gorse will exist and grow in poor soil, but if thus 
cared for it will make more growth in one season 
than it could do in three were it planted in hard, 
impoverished ground.—C. 

1054.— Buoharis Candida.— If the Eu- 
charis does not show signs of blooming this 
winter it would be advisable to shift the bulbs 
into 8-in. pots about the beginning of March, 
inducing them to make vigorous growth early in 
the year by means of a genial temperature and 
occasional waterings with weak manure water. 
By the middle of July they may be subjected to 
a period of rest by placing them in a cool house 
and watering only when dry. In September 
they may be replaced in a warm house, where, 
if encouraged with a little soot water, they 
should flower freely. The great point in the 
culture of this Buchans is, in the first place, to 
supply it with sufficient heat and moisture to 
ensure a vigorous development of the bulbs, 
which should then be so placed that they may 
recover their energies ana perfect their flower- 
buds.—J. 

1050.—Killarney Ferns.— This beautiful 
Fern loves a moist, confined atmosphere. In 
order to grow it successfully in a room, it should, 
therefore, be enclosed in a case, which, when 
closed, effectually guards it against the draughts 
and the parched, vitiated atmosphere which 
often prevails in such a situation. The case may 
be maae of any desired form or dimensions, but 
it is imperative that provision be made for 
thorough drainage, one way of effecting which isto 
form a false bottom, made of puncturedgalvanised 
iron. The lower portion of the case should be 
so constructed that it may be drawn out at 
will, thus affording means for emptying away 
any superfluous moisture which may have 
drained into it. The soil should consist of 
fibrous peat in lumps, with which should be 
mixed some pieces of sandstone and a little 
coarse silver sand. In planting, use the soil in a 
moist Btate, and water no more than is necessary 
to preserve it in a moist condition. In hot wea¬ 
ther a gentle dewing overhead will be beneficial; 
but from September to May syringing must be 
discontinued, and water at the root must be 
cautiously administered.—J. C. B. 

1005.— Alpines from Switzerland.— 
Having for the last two seasons had several 
consignments of Alpines forwarded to me by my 
employer (who is an enthusiast among Alpines) 
during his travels on the Continent, and having 
saved 90 per cent, of the plants sent, I would 
advise “II. R.,” should there be a cool green¬ 
house or cold frame, to remove them to it, and be 
careful only to water when dry, as a continual 
watering at this season of the year will cause 
them to damp off. Should “H. ft.” have neither 
frame or greenhouse, place them in as dry and 
sheltered a spot as possible during sharp weather, 
covering with dry litter. As to the soil and 
manner of planting, if “ H. R.” can procure a 
catalogue of Alpines, <fcc., such as sent out by 
Messrs. Smith, of Worcester, or Thoe. Ware, of 
Tottenham, he will find some good practical 
hints as to their cultivation. I am inclined to 
think that to grow the greater part of our Alpine 
flora in pots, as a rule, proves a failure, unless 
some practical hand has the management of 
them. Of course the greater portion of Saxifrage*. 
Sedums, and Sempervivums, will thrive under 
almost any treatment. Bat to grow the choices 
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of our Alpines, I would advise '* H. R." to en¬ 
deavour to find out the sort of soil natural to 
them. Plant them out into it, and give them a 
covering of dry litter during frost in place of 
their natural one (snow).—A. Brown, Fairing - 
don. 

925.—Treatioeat of Orchids.— Dendro- 
biums require to be watered freely during the 
growing season. As soon as growth is com¬ 
pleted remove them to the coolest portion of the 
structure, and water only when auite drv, just 
enough, in fact, to prevent the bulbs shrivel¬ 
ling. The main point to observe in their cul¬ 
ture is to encourage a hearty, luxuriant develop¬ 
ment by means of heat and moisture, both 
atmospherical and at the root, at the same time 
subjecting them as much as possible to the 
influence of light and air. This family of 
Orchids, as a rule, does best when suspended 
near the roof, where, if merely screened from 
the hottest sun, they are enabled to perfect and 
mature their tissues. In favourable weather, 
during the summer months, they are also bene¬ 
fited oy a tolerably free circulation of air. 
D. Devonianum flowers during the late summer 
months. D. nobile, if started into growth in 
the early spring months, will also flower at that 
season. This species may, however, be made to 
bloom anywhere during the spring and summer 
monthB; it is simply a question of starting it 
into growth at an earlier period. Laelia autum- 
nalis also requires a brisk, moist temperature 
during the growing season, to be “ rested ” in 
the same manner as recommended for Dendro- 
biums. This species should flower during the 
late autumn and winter monthi, individual 
specimens varying considerably in their time of 
blooming.— J. Cornhill. 

1069. — Keeping Potatoes.— I place my Potatoes in 
hammocks, and stretch the latter across a room which is 
but little used, and at a height which permits anyone to 
walk underneath. By tl^is means they are out of the 
way, and, as they get plenty of air, they do not sprout 
very early. Indeed, my Magnum Bonums last year kept 
so lat e that I had to sprinkle them with water to induce 
them to sprout before cutting into sets for planting.— 
Trehadoc. 

1043.—Treatment of Begonias.— Water onlj when 
quite dry until the foliage is decayed. Then store the 
plants away in a cool coiner of the greenhouse. If the 
soil becomes very dry during the winter administer a 
little water, just enough to prevent the fibres from 
perishing. In the spring, when they show signs of growth, 
shake away the old soil ami repot in a free well- 
sandod compost of loam, leaf mould, and Abrous peat in 
equal proportions. Cuttings may be made of the free 
growing succulent shoots, which should be inserted in 
sandy soil, and placed under a bell-glass.—C. B. 

1068.—Evergreen for Shady Yard.- We think 
that nothing would so well answer the purpose as Ivy, 
of which there are many interesting varieties. Regneri- 
aaa, Algeriensis, the- common Irish, and some of the 
variegated kinds might all be employed with good effect. 
Euonymoua and Cotoneaster will also succeed in such 
situations; but, in order to produce free growth, tho soil 
should be well stirred to some depth, whereas Ivy only 
needs sufficient good mould to give it a start; once fairly 
established it will grow and maintatn Itself in health 
with a minimum of nourishment.— C. 

863.—Rose Sultan of Zanzibar.— This Rose if 
liberally treated will grow very freely under glass, and 
like many other good varieties will give greater satis¬ 
faction when thus accommodated than when grown in the 
jpen air. Any free strong growing variety may be uti- 
i sed as a climber under glass. The principal point is to 
nduce a luxuriant growth by’provicling a free root run in 
congenial soil — J. 

927 .—Clematis Lady Bovill and Madame 
3 range. —These two varieties should succeed very well 
n the situation mentioned. They flower during the 
lummer and autumn months, and should be pruned back 
o about 4 in. from the ground in March.—J. 

953.—Peat for Protecting Plants —Peat dust is 
ertainly an excellent material for mulching during the 
vinter season Most plant growers would be only too 
;Iad to have the command of such material, inasmuch as 
t not only serves to keep the roots warm and comfort- 
vble In severe weather, but also acts as a fertilising agent, 
t should not be removed in the spring, but when the 
oil is again stirred should be incorporated with it.— 
. C. 

967 — Roses and Creepers for Porches — 
;olden variegated Honeysuckle, Clematis mom ana, 
ftiite clouded Ivy, and evergreen Roses, such aa Adelaide 
'Orleans and Felicitd Perpetu6e.—B. 

1042 .—Covering Walls with Fruit Trees — 
here la no way in which walls can be so quickly covered 
ith fruit trees as by the cordon system. Pear trees, for 
stance, planted 10 in. apart, will cover any length of 
all fnom 9 ft. to 12 ft high, in four or five years. But 
ien one must understand both the summer and winter 
-ea.fcment of the trees, or else it is useless to recommend 

system.—O mjbu . 

1041 —Drying Everlastings.— The customary rule 
itb everlasting flowers is to gainer whilst fresh, but be- 
»re they are fully expanded. This is specially necessary 
ith Helichrysums, as, if allowed to show the broad 
. n tre before being cut, they never look well afterwards, 
''hex* cut, the flowers should be tied in small bunches, 
l( i t>e hung up where they can dry gently and free from 
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dust. When so treated, as a rule, the stems are stiff. It 
is obvious that if special stiffness were desired, that it 
could be obtained by either dipping the stems into a 
solution of carpenter's glue, or by touching them over 
lightly with a glue brush. When dry, this would make 
tile stems very stiff. Very lino wire might also be em¬ 
ployed t o place the flower into any position.—D, 

1043. -Raising Parad 88 Quince,and Mahaleb 
Stocks. —Mahaleb Stocks are produced from seed ; 
Quince Stocks may lie raised from cuttings; but both 
Quince and Paradise Stocks are produced freely by the 
following method:—In spring cut down young trees 
(Quince and Paradise) that have been growing freely for 
at leustayear, to 6 in. from the ground. Very soon a 
number of shoots will appear below the cut. Let these 
grow, and next spring cover over the stump with a small 
mound of good earth, about 8 In. high, so as to bury the 
bases of the twigs produced from It. These soon tAke 
root, and may be cut off from the stump with the roots 
attached to their bases, and planted out the following 
year. The stump left will produce a new set of stocks 
every two years.—O mbu. 

1059.— Keeping Potatoes from Sprouting — 
The best thing to do with Potatoes that have already be¬ 
gun to sprout is to get shallow boxes, such as are sold 
with bloaters, and in these place the Potatoes closely, 
shoot ends uppermost, and then keep them in the light 
and air, yet excluded from frost. Such boxes might be 

6 laced so aa to permit the air to pass through all of them ; 

, there being a number, it was found necessary to place 
them one on the other, and on the appearance of frost they 
might be closer stacked and securely protected with 
sacks, mats, or any other material. It would be the 
worst of practice to break out the shoots now; still, if 
the tubers had been earlier exposed to the air, they 
would not yet have sprouted. Potatoes should be kept 
in a cool, airy place that Is dry, if intended for seed ; 
and in a ary, cool, dark place, with the air excluded, if 
for table use ; the free access of the external air pro¬ 
motes greenness and consequent bitterness of flesh.— 
A. D. 

1053.—Potatoes for Winter.—Assuming that it 
was now intended to purchase store Potatoes for the 
winter consumption, we should advise getting, if pos¬ 
sible, White Regents, Victorias, Magnum Bonums. Cham- 

E ions, or the market French Red, placing them in large 
oxes or tubs in a cellar, stable, or outhouse, but exclud¬ 
ing frost thoroughly and outside air. Any good kind will 
keep well through the winter if the place be cool and 
dry, and excluded from the light. A cellar or other 
store that keeps at a temperature of about 36* to 40* will 
keep Potatoes well in check; warmth and moisture ex¬ 
cite growth. Coolness and dryness keep it in check; 
therefore, all that has to be done is to secure the latter 
requisites, and the Potatoes will keep sound for many 
months. We have seen samples Bound and good so kept 
after twelve months’ keeping.—A. 

993.— Pruning Passion-flowers.— Passion-flowers 
under glass may be pruned now. The hardy kind should 
not be pruned until March. In pruning, cut away the 
weakly shoots where the wood is crowded, shorten back 
Blightly the longest and strongest branches and dispose 
them in such a manner that each one gets the full benefit 
of light and alr.-J. C. 

1001.— Pampas Grass. —There are many varieties 
of this, some dwarf and compact, others quite the re¬ 
verse. The Pampas Grass should enjoy a free root run 
in w ell enriched soil, and prefers a somewhat sheltered 
though light open situation. When so placed, that is 
backed up by shrubs, its bright silvery plumes are less 
liable to be injured by storms than when planted in ex¬ 
posed situations. If the soil is naturally poor take it 
out to the depth of 2 ft. by 6 ft. in breadth, and mix with 
it some good loam and manure. Plant about the begin¬ 
ning of April, and mulch with rotten manure, watering 
copiously in hot weather.—C. B. 

1006.— Tuberous Begonias.— Keep them iu a cool 
greenhouse or frost-proof frame until March, then place 
them in a warm house, and when they commence to show 
signs of growth shake out all the old soil and repot 
them. If no convenience exists for starting them early 
into growth allow them to remain in their winter quar¬ 
ters until they feel the influence of the season. Then 
repot and keep them close until they are fairly In growth, 
when air may be more freely admitted.—J. C. 

loio.—Sweet-scented Night Stock.— This plant 
requires the protection of a frame or cool greenhouse in 
winter. It is propagated by means of seed to be sown 
in heat in March or In a cool house or frame in April. 
As soon as the plants arc large enough to handle pot 
into 4-in. pots, and grow them on in a frame, giving 
abundance of air until the middle of June, when they 
may be fully exposed to the exterior atmosphere.—C. B. 

1046 —Bone Ash for Vines.— Bone ash will be 
beneficial for inside Vine borders, but it is not so good 
as crushed bones. Apply it by scattering it over the 
surface 3 lb. to 4 lb. to the square yard. Slightly fork 
It in, and give the border a good watering, the water to 
have the cnill taken off. March is a good time to use it, 
and again about June.—E. H. 

1058.— Propagating Tree Stocks. —The fruit 
tree stocks mentioned are commonly propagated 
by layering the young Bhoots, to be afterwards 
plantod in nursery rows till strong enough to graft or 
bud. I think It is better either to buy the young fruit 
trees ready to plant or to buy the stocks ready to graft, 
If the grafting is to be done at home.— E.H. 

1073 — Thickening Holly Hedge —The only way 
of thickening a Holly hedge at the bottom is to keep the 
top well cut In, so as to compel the plants to break out 
below. Keep the bottom of the hedge free from weeds, 
and give a good dressing of manure lightly forked In. 

1064.— Strengthening Hedges —Plant the Myro- 
balana Plum (Pruuus cerasifolia). It is a native of North 
America, very hardy, and makes an excellent hedge 

S lant. 1 believe the Messrs. Ewing, of Norwich, were 
lie first to discover its good qualities in this respect, and 
if “ Shotley " should have any difficulty in procuring it 
in his neighbourhood, he can obtain both plants ana in¬ 
formation from that firm.—H. 


1042 -Fruit Trees for Garden Walls.— Plant 
the south walls with Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 
about 14 ft. apart; the east walls with .Pears, trained 
horizontally, 15 ft. apart; the west walls with Hums and 
dessert Cherries, fan t* aiued, 18 ft. apart; and the north 
walls with Morcllo Cherries, Currants, aud Gooseberries. 
Plums will also thrive well on the north aspect.—Ji. 

1045 -Pruning Vines,— Vines should be pruned at 
once, if tne fruit is all gathered. If they have a fruitful 
habit, prune to two eyes or buds, if grown on the spur 
system. If the Vines do not usually show abundance of 
bunches, then prune to a good fat-looking bud iu each 
case - It. 

10C7.— Fruit Trees Cracking. —Trim off the edges 
of the cracks with a sharp knife, and fill up tho cracks 
with the following composition : 1 peck of fresh cow 
manure, J peck of fine old plaster, and } peck of fine 
wood ashes; the whole to be thoroughly incorporated 
and made like paste. When the cracks are filled up, dust 
a little of the dry powder over the surface to prevent 
cracking.-H. 

1066.— Lapagerias not Growing. — Prepare a 
position under the stage of the span-roofed house in the 
following manner, and plannt the Lapogeria out Open 
a hole 2 ft. square, and 2& ft. deep, taking away the earth. 
In the bottom place 6 in. of broken bricks for drainage, 
and fill up the remaining space with rough turfy peat ana 
loam, or peat alone may be UBed. Press It down, turn the 
plant out carefully from the pot, remove as much of the 
exhausted soil from the roots as possible without injuring 
them, and plant out. Lapagerias must have a well 
drained site, as their thick fleshy roots require large sup¬ 
plies of water, hut no stagnation — E. H. 

1050. -Killarney Fern - Use a shallow pan, with 
charcoal for drainage. For compost use peat two parts, 
leal-mould two, sand one, freestone or broken brick two, 
and charcoal one part. The rhizomes or surface roots 
should be pegged down on surface. Gover with bell-glass 
and place the pan or pot in a saucer, kept partly filled 
with water. It should always lie kept In tne shade.— 
EURTERIS. 

1044. —Painting Vines.— Paint the Vines with the 
following mixture if mildew has been in the house : Dis¬ 
solve 8 oz. of Gishurst Compound in 1 gallon of salt 
water; add 1 lb. of flowers of sulphur, and sufficient 
clay and fresh lime in about equal proportions to make 
the mixture as thick as ordinary paint. It should be 
applied with a painter's brush in the same manner as 
paint usually ia, rubbing it well into the crevices. It 
should remain on till it wears off by the efflux of time. 
There is no better application than this, which is at the 
same time as safe.—E. 

1057.— Improving Soils.— For all practical purposes 
clay and gault mean the same thing. Of course, there 
are differences of texture, composition, Ac. For growing 
Roses you cannot do better tnan mix the burnt earth 
with the heavy Boil of the beds, giving at the same time 
all the manure that can be spared. Some advantage 
might be gained by deepening the staple by turning the 
beds over and taking away some of the clay from beneath. 
-E. H. 


1135.— Cape Pond-weed.—A. B.— Apply to Mr. 
Ware, Tottenham, or to Messrs. Henderson A Sons, Pine¬ 
apple Nursery, Edgware Road, London. 

1136 —Early Potatoes.— Which is the best early 
Potato to grow extensively, and when should the seen 
be procured ? [Myatt’s Ashleaf; procure the seed from 
some good seed house in February or March.] 

1137. —HeatingGreenhouses —O. C. A—Respect¬ 
ing lamp and other heating stoves, see numerous articles 
and answers on the subject given in recent numbers of 
Gardening Illustrated ; also see our advertisement 
columns.] 

1188.—Saving Fuchsia Seeds —I have some 
double Fuchsias which have borne large seed pods for 
two seasons, but I have failed to save the seed. How can 
I do so?—D. D., Bally shannon. [When the seed pods 
are thoroughly ripened, partly dry them in the sun, 
after which cut them in halves and quarters with a mode¬ 
rately sharp knife, and minutely examine each part. The 
old self-coloured varieties produce seed very freely, but 
the choice kinds very sparingly, particularly the light 
varieties. An abundance of hollow seed will be found ; 
good plump seed is about half the size of that of the 
Pansy, and easily distinguished and picked out.—C. 

1039. — Soil for Ferns.— Is light brown fibrous peat 
the proper material in which to pot Ferns ?— A Constant 
Subscriber. [Ferns would do well in such soil, if well 
mixed with sand, but if you could have half turfy loam 
it would be all the better.] 

1040. —Fruiting Pine-apples.—IF. S.—In order to 
get Pine-apples to fruit, it is sometimes necessary to lower 
the temperature 10® or so ; keep the plants rather dry, 
also the atmosphere of the house in which they are 
growing. Treat them thus for a month, then suddenly 
raise the temperature and give them plenty of water over 
head and at the roots, and they will probably show fruit 
You do not say if your plants have any bottom heat, s<> 
that we cannot advise you as we otherwise could do. 

1041. — Pruning Virginian Creeper.— I have just 
planted from the open ground some Virginian Creepers 
against my house. The shoots are 8 ft. and 10 ft. long. 
Will they be best nailed up their entire length, or shall 
I cut them ?— Arthur Cox. [Cut them in spring to with¬ 
in 6 In. of the ground, that is, if there are any buds at 
the bases of the plants.] 

1042. —Smoke-begrimed Plants.— Owing to a 
defective flue, my greenhouse has been filled with smoke, 
and all the plants covered with smuts. What will be the 
boat plan to clean them ?—T. L. [Whilst the leaves are 
dry blow off all the smuts you can; then slightly wet 
the foliage over to moisten the dirt and afterwards 
syringe it off.] 

1043. —Ivy Edgings.—I want to edge one aide of my 
lawn with Ivy. Rooted plants are very dear. Will seed 
answer f If so, where can it be purchased, or will it do 
to sow this season’s berries? Also will ordinary slips of 
Ivy strike in the open ground, or must each slip nave 
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roots attached T It would take about 600 plants for the 

border.—S unn ik. 

1044 — Plates in Gardening.— R. Draper.— We in¬ 
tend publishing a coloured plate as a front-spiece to the 
first VoL of Gardening Illustrated when it is fini¬ 
shed. 

Names of Plants. —H. F.-i, Aapidium capense; 
1. Asplenium lineatum bipinnatiftdmn; 5, Pteris longi- 

ioiia ; 7, Blechnum oocidentale.- J. E.—l, Passiflora 

L crntea-racemosa ; 2, cannot be named from leaves only. 

- T. E. -1, Pel lam falcata; 2, Blechnum oocidentale; 

;i. Aapidium acrostiehuides.- Frigi Dotno.— The seeds 

ure from Heracleuni giganteum.- B. T. 1, Alyssum 

(Koniga) maritima variegata ; 2, Gnaphalium lanatum ; 

4 . Juniperus virginiana glauca.- M. T.—l, Aspleniuru 

i-scuientuni; 3, Davallia Tyermani; 4, Davallia tenuifolia 

stricta.- H. J5. —-1, Nephrodutn quinquangulare; 2, 

Adiantum tinctum ; 3, Asplenium sp., send fertile frond ; 
4, Aapidium Fortunei; 5, Adiantum amabile ; 6, Pella* 

hastata.- F. N. if.—A species of Antignon.- W. B.— 

Apparently a kind of Rhamnus, but cannot came from 
leaves alone. 

Names of Fruit.— Hastings.— We imagine it to be 
a Bergamot Crassane, but we cannot be certain from one 
partially rotten specimen. 


QUERIES. 


1046.— Yellow Furze from Seed.— Will this come 
from seed r If so, when should it be scum? I tried in 
spring but the plants are not yet making much progress. 
—Queen ie. 

1040 .—CatherinePear. WhatwastheoldCatherine 
Pear? In Scott’s “Orchardist” there are two Pears 
Catherine, and Catherine Gardette, but as one was in¬ 
troduced in 1860 and the other in 1868, they can scarcely 
be the Pears named in books many years old.—C. W., 
Boston. 

1047 — Coils for Heating Greenhouses.- I am 
about to heat a greenhouse 12 yds by 5 yds. i have been 
advised to use a coil instead of a boiler. Will any reader 
give me their experience of coils?—W est York. 

1048.— To Grow Caladlums. —When is the prope r 
time to plant the bulbs of Caladiums, what soil do they 
require, and what temperature?—R. P. 

1049 — Cinerarias —What temperature do these re 
quire ? Is there any particular treatment necessary for 
them ? Mine do not progress much, and in fact the 
B tems of the plants have not properly formed yet —R. P. 

1060. — Cinerarias Failing.- 1 have some Cinerarias 
which were raised from seed twelve months last May, 
they flowered well last winter, and in the summer I reared 
some plants from them, but as soon as the flowers begun 
to open they would droop in one night and die away, and 
two or three of the leaves would go the same and look as 
if they had been burnt round the edges. My greenhouse 
is heated with a brick flue, and has been free from frost 
and also free from green fly. Is it the fumes from the flue, 
or what is the cause? -J W. A. 

1061. —Greenhouse in the Shade. — I have a 
comer of my garden enclosed on two sides, the south and 
west, by the walls of the house, and on the north by a 
stone wall 4 ft. high. It is thus open to the east but gets 
the sun on it, partially, only for a few hours in the 
morning—the greater part of the space being always in 
the shade. Is it worth while to cover it with glass and 
turn it into a conservatory, and will anything grow there? 
The space is about 12 ft. by 8 ft.—H. £. W. 

1052 —The Artillery Plant (Pilea muscosa).—In 
spring last, I purchased a small plant of this, which has 
grown beautifully until lately. It now seems to have 
got sickly, and the foliage is dropping off. Would any 
reader kindly say whether this is a common occurrence, 
and what cau I do to save it from dying ?—D. D., Bally- 
shannon. 

1053 —Lilies for Greenhouse.— Would some one 
kindly recommend a few hardy Lilies for a small green¬ 
house, where the temperature is usually 46* to 60“?— 
Constant Reader. 

1054.— India-rubber Plant —I have an India-rubber 
plant the top of which was cut off before it came into my 
possession, but two young offshoots are striking vigour- 
ously into growth near the top. Could these two shoots 
be detached and struck in a waim dwelling-room? If so, 
by what method, at what time, and in what soil ? As the 
plant Btands at present it Is unsightly.— Omega. 


1061, — Is the common Begonia tuberous, and would it 
come up from its old root again ? or are the young plants 
that spring up, entirely from the seed vessels ? alBo, will 
this common kind do entirely without water during the 
winter ?- Warwick. 

1062. -Coleus Dropping: their Leaves — I have 
some slips of Coleus that have grown well till lately, 
when they have shed all their mature leaves, and now 
only the new oues at the top are left. What is the cause 
and am I likely to save them ? They are near the chim¬ 
ney stack, perhaps at a heat of 55* to 60° by day, and 55’ 
at night.— Warwick. 

106?. Trees for a Screen.—hich would be the 
best kinds of trees for planting at the end of a garden? 
The soil is good, but rather moist, though well drained. 
They ore required to form a good screen. — T. A. 


panel walls'* (these walls, be it understood, 
being really the party walla of the garden, of 
which the house was built independent), all of 
which was over-ruled by the magistrate's deci¬ 
sion. I was, however, mulcted in the costs of 
my own defence to the amount of 30s., and I 
trust you will make this widely known 
through the medium of your paper, so that 
others who wish to build greenhouses may know 
what are their rights, and how to treat district 
surveyors in the matter.—F. Norms. 


CONTENTS. 


1064 — Plants for Rockeries.— I am about to build 1 
a small rockery, and to re-arrange an old one. What 
materials could J best use ? Would it be best to make it 
now or in the spring; and what plants would be most 
suitable for planting it with ?— Constant Reader. 

1065. —Worms in Pots.— Would lime-water be 
likely to injure any other Fern besides Blechnum ? For 
such I presume wann water would be a better remedy for 
worms in pots. How much cold water should be added 
to a gallon of boiling water for the purpose ?—EUPTERIS. 

1066. —Roses in the North.— What selection of 
Roses, standards, and on their own roots (say half-a-dozen 
of each), would be suitable for me to plant in a garden 
exposed to the full force of the north winds in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire? Would there be any chance of 
success, provided the soil was made suitable ? What 
would be the time to plant ?— A Beginner. 

1067 —Hardy Shrubs for Yorkshire.— I live in 
an exposed part of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and I 
have a garden hare of evergreens. Will any reader of 
Gardening Illustrated be kind enough to give me the 
names of half-a-dozen (not more, as a greater number 
would perplex me) hardy shrubs, and the names of half- 
a-dozen hardy plants of fine foliage or habit, suitable for 
me to plant, excluding Hollies and Laurels? What would 
be the time to plant ? The garden Is exposed both to 
north and east winds.—A Beginner. 

1063 -Cordon Pears.—What are the best kinds of 
Pear trees to train as cordons for a wall (south-west 
aspect) on which the sun does not shine before two o'clock 
in the day?—J. T., Herefordshire. 

1069. —Plants in Cellars —Last summer I built a 
greenhouse in my back yard, glass all facing east. I put 
in it a gas stove to heat it in winter ; I got about thirty 
plants, viz., Fuchsias, Geraniums, Primulas, Ac. ; also 
some cuttings. All my plants got on very well till I began 
to heat the place, then the leaves began to fade; last of 
all my gas meter was frozen, so I put all my plants in a 
dry cellar. Have I done right, and how long should I 
keep them in the cellar ? Also what would be the best 
plan to pursue next winter, as I only want to keep fifty 
or sixty plants?— A Working Man. 

1070. —Shrubs for Covering: Walls.—What are 
the best kinds of shrubs and plants to cover a wall 12 ft. 
high ? I want some which will grow quickly.—BATH. 

1071. —Orange Trees. —Will some one Inform me 
how I must treat some Orange trees I have in pots in 
a small greenhouse. The plants flowered nicely, and 
formed the fruit about the size of a large Pea, but be¬ 
yond that they mads no further progress. I am winter¬ 
ing them in a temperature of 35*. Shall I top-dress 
them ? and if so, what with ?—T. S.-, Liverpool. 

1072. —Bouvardias.—The shoots keep dying off my 
Bouvardias. I grow them ifi a temperature of 55 *. 
What treatment do they require, and bow can I rid them 
of green fly ?— Subscriber. 

1073. -Glazing Without Putty.—Will “ j. w.’ 
say whether this can be done with the ordinary kind of 
sash bar ? I have a greenhouse ready for glazing, and 
should like to try the plan. Must each pane be tacked at 
the hottom, or only the bottom pane in each row ?—An 
Amateur. 

1074 —Fuchsias for Pillars —I want two Fuchsias 
to climb the pillars that support the Vinery and go up 
from the Vine bed. What kinds would form a good con¬ 
trast to the Earl of Beaconafleld, and when ought I to 
get them ?—WARWICK. 

.1075—Plants Without Water.—Will any ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse plants live through the winter entirely 
without water—say Fuchsias that have been cut down ? 
--Warwick. 
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GARDEN RECEIPTS. 


1055.—Railway Aroh as a Greenhouse - I 
have a railway arch fitted up with saddle boiler and 
staging. Good glass facing the south. What can I use 
it for profitably ? 

1056 —Flowering: Crinums,—How can I flower a 
large bulb of Crinum amabilis ? I have had it for three 
years, and it has not yet flowered.—A. C„ Norton. 

1057 —Materials for Rockery.—I wish to make 
a rockery under shelter of an east w all on the north 
side of the house. What cheap materials could I get for 
making it, and what plants would grow best on it ? Would 
it be expensive? 1 live in a west suburb of London.— 
Little Inquisitive. 

1058. -Building: Cucumber House.— Will any 
reader give me some idea of the beat way to build a span- 
roofed Cucumber house ? How many rows of piping will 
it require ? and what is the best kind of soil to grow the 
plant* in ?— Rose. 

1059. —A Greenhouse Without Attention.— 
What month in the year can one most safely leave a 
Vinery to the attentions of a servant? We have many 

S lants, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Primulas, Ferns, Ac., Ac., 
i it.—W arwick. 

1000.— Magnum Bonum Potatoes — I am much 
obliged for the replies of A.D. and Ramund. Would the 
latter kindly tell me the name of “a good artificial 
manure suitable for Potatoes," and I will try a few rows 
with this, and a few with ordinary stable manure, another 
year.—T ren ado r. 


The Law Respecting Greenhouses. 

—The question of whether greenhouses come 
under the Metropolitan Buildings or any other 
Act, and whether they therefore come within 
the surveyor’s jurisdiction, has just been de¬ 
cided by a case in the Clerkenwell Police-court 
of “Turner v. Norris.” This case, which has 
cost me 308., is, as far as I am aware, the first 
of its kind on this subject, and establishes 
conclusively that a greenhouse comes under the 
“Exempted Buildings” mentioned in the Act 
(18 and 19 Yic. Cap., 122, p. 1144), even if it 
has a stove and piping for heating purposes 
attached. The Act specifies that “party walls 
and greenhouses, as far as regards the necessary 
woodwork of the sashes, doors, and frames*’ 
are exempted, and the magistrate in his de¬ 
cision laid particular stress on the objects for 
which the structures were intended, viz., the 
keeping of plants. The surveyor contended 
that it was a dwelling-house because it was of 
a certain size, and because it had a stove and 
flues attached, and also because it had “brick 


By C. W. QUIN 

Price 2#. 6d. 

A LL familiar with a garden know that 

Aa. one of the chief cares therein is combating with 
the various insects and other pesta that infest it. With¬ 
out clear knowledge and continued attention in this way 
much of the labour and expense devoted to the garden 
will be thrown away. The object of this book is the col¬ 
lection, in a handy form, of information on this and other 
topics embraced under the general heading of “Garden 
Receipts.” Great pains have been taken to make the 
collection in every way as complete as possible. A variety 
that are sometimes given for one purpose is justified by 
the fact that one remedy easily applied in a given dis¬ 
trict may be too expensive in another; and by the extreme 
difficulty of getting rid of many of the pesta alluded to in 
these pages. The glossary of the materials used is made 
a special feature, and is as complete as possible. Although 
the arrangement of both the receipts and glossary is 
alphabetical, a copious index has been added to facilitate 
reference. It is tne most useful book for the garden that 
has been published lor some time, being convenient in 
Bize, easy of reference, and full of information brought 
down to recent times. Every one practically interested in 
horticulture should have it, if only for the sake of saving 
time in asking questions and in making references. 

London: Thb Garden Office. 37. Southamtpon Stree t 
Co vent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Several Coloured Plates and Hundreds of 
Engravings. 

rrice One Shilling, post free for 15 stamps. 

Gratia to Customers. 
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Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.—The best way 
in all cases where it is possible is to obtain it 
through the trade. It is requested, therefore, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, Book¬ 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls. If any diiliculty 
is experienced in obtaining copies in this way, 
the Publisher requests that it may be at once 
reported to him. Where, however, in country 
districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. 


Royal Berks Seed Establishment, 
IRZE-A-dDIdST Gr._ 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

J. Cheat & Sons, 

Lowfield Nurseries, Craujley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, <fcc. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced and Descriptive Ca t alog ues, free by post. 
Standard Roses. 

A LARGE QUANTITY of fine Stuff 

in leading varieties. Prices upon application. - 
Thomas S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, 
London. 


Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

E WING & CO. forward under favourable 

conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 
ground. Carriage and package free to any railway station 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full parti¬ 
culars gratis and post free to applicants, as well a-s Lists 
of a very extensive and carefully grown GENERAL, 
NURSERY STOCK. 

Ewing <ft Co. The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich. 


1 


_>AUL & SON’S ROSE CATALOGUE 

post-free, on application, or personally at London 
L-Jer Office, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

PAUL A SON, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

F OR FERNS ana SELAGINELLAS, 

apply to W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
^alq, near Manchester. 

D ICKSONS & CO., Nurserymen, &c., 

1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 
.ut their beautiful newriaxifraga Wallaeei, which stands 
he severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
aure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
*lunt has obtained first-class certificates both in London 
.lid Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
danta of recent introduction ; Is. 6d each, three for 
a Cd., six for 6a., all free by post. 

TXHE COMING FLOWER, TUBEROUS 

X. BEGONIAS.—Choice hybridised Seed, saved 1879 
rom our medal (Horticultural Society) collection. 
Quality uniform, superior to all others. Packets and list 
osfc free, is. and 2s. 6d. each.—J ohn Laino & Co., 
cedamen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Two hundred 

__/ choicest exhibition varieties, Japanese, Incurved, 

.nenione. Pompons, &c. Cuttings of 100 selected varie- 
fes, lt>s. post free, or rooted to order, 18s. Smaller quali¬ 
ties. Cuttings Is. 6d., rooted, 2s. 6U. dozen.—N. Dams, 
, Helper Villas, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich. 

HTERNS FOR CONSERVATORY.—If 

U miy Gentleman or Gardener has more than wanted, 
id can olfer a quantity very cheap, sond particulars to 
J. 130, Commercial Street, Shoreditch, London. 

TERN CASK—New Design, very Ele- 

t? grant in black and gold, 2 ft. 0 In. long, 1 ft. 0 in. 
ide. 2 ft. 10 in. high, ventilation and drainage most per- 
ct, fitted with improved sliding doors, price 50s. A 
loto sent on application.—W. Raglan, 15, Mornington 
oad, X e w Cross. 

hELLGRAPH CUCUMBER SEED, 

L warranted true.—Eighteen seeds, is. ; seven seeds, 
[., poet, free; price per ounce on application. Herba- 
ous Calceolaria plants, prize strain, now in 60-sized 
<ts, 3a. 6d. perdoz. Catalogue free.—RoBT. W. BEKDKLL, 
ae X uraenca, Wallingtou, Surrey. 


BACK NUMBERS.—All the back numbers 
of Gardening are in print, and may be had 
through* the Newsvendore, Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Office. As the trade are sometimes 
mistaken as to numbers being out of print, 
readers should insist on their being procured. 


AGENTS.—The Publisher will be glad to 
appoint Agents for the sale of Gardening 
throughout the country. For Terms, Specimen 
Copies, Show Cards, &c., application should be 
made to him. 


&sr SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, will oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those 
who can only procure the paper regularly 
through the post a subscription form is subjoineef. 
According to the postal tarilf, Gardening 
Illustrated can be sent through the post to 
any place in the United Kingdom at the follow- 
ng rates :— 

Per Year ... ... Cs. 6d. 

Per Half-Year. 3s. 3d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made 
in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, l£d. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 

Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for One Year, commencing _’_ 

for which I enclose _ for Cs. 6 d 

Name _ 


Ada /tg 


DC ___ 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
TnosiAS Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
Loudon, and made payable at the King Street, Coveut 
Garden, Money Order Ofllce. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to — “ The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 



AMPS’ CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (Limited), 

79 MARK L\NE, LONDON, E.C. 


PROTECT 

■ YO r\ Aa A . N I s 

"FRIG 

1 HOMO- 

REGISTER 



MADE FROM PREPARED HAIR & WOOL. 

Cut in any lengths required. 

To be had of all N urserymen and Hoi ists. 


For price list a. particulars Address*| 



W ANTED, to Buy or Rent, a NUR- 

SERY, FRUIT or MARKET GARDEN, near 
London, from three to ten acres in extent. Must be 
w ithin half an hour of Charing Cross. —State particulars 
to “J. R.,” The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C._ 

*‘ 6 TTOW to Grow Potatoes with Success 
XX for Exhibition,” by Porter, the champion 
grower and competitor. T his treatise can now be had at 
the office of The Garden, 37, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C., or through the booksellers. Price 2s. 6d. 
per copy. 


“The London GARDEN , a weekly periodical, the best 
of its kind published anywhere.’'—The Rural NeiO 
Yorker, Sept. 27, 1879. 

THE GARDEN 

Of last w eek contains a Coloured Plate of 

Primula cap i tat a, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


Abies and Picea 
Acer ginnala 
Anacharis Alsinastrunr 
Apple, Strawberry-colrd. 
Apple, the Pennock 
Asparagus beds 
Bamboos, book on 
Begonia peruviana 
Berries, Ac., scarcity of 
Billbergia vit. mnerantha 
Bleeding Heart, the 
Boilers, setting 
Browallia elata 
Bug market, the 
Cercidiphy 11 urn japonicum 
Conifer, hybrid 
Coriaria ruscifolia 
Co vent Garden vegetables 
Cypripediom albo-purpnn. 
Dahlia imperialis 
Diiuiella aspera 
Diary, extractsHrom my 
Dinner, annual 
Dracama australis 
Dracamas, cutting down 
Eichoraia uzurea 
Epiphyllums 

Epping Forest appointmt. 
Eucalyptus, planting 
Flowers, bouquet 
Forget-me-not, creeping 
Fruit trees, lectures on 
Fruits, naming 
Fuchsia procumbens 
Gardenias planted out 
Gardening for the week 
Gardening, spring 
Gesneras in rooms 
Ginkgo, the 
Golder’s Hill 
Goodwood Park ♦ 
Goodwood. Roses.at 
Grapes, gathering 
Grapes, large v. small 
Grapes, late Hamburgh 
Gypsophila pnniculata 
Heath, Connemara 
Hibiscuses 

Hypericum virginicum 
Ice, storing 

Jasmine, golden-leaved 
Kew, rules at 
Labels, garden 


Land laws 

Lusiandra macrautha 

Leaflets 

Library 

Lvcaste Skinneri 
Meadow Rose, showy 
Menziesla polifolia var. 
Neluinbium speefosum 
Neriues, new hybrid 
Nut, Norwich Prolific 
Obituary 

Orchids in the open air 
Orchis, Great Lizard 
Omphalodes verna 
Paper, new’ agricultural j 
Park. New York Central 
Peach, curl in the 
Peach, early Freestone 
Peach trees, propagtn. of 
Peaches, packing 
I’car, Beurr6 d'Anjou 
Pecan,hardiness of the 
Pelargonium St. George 
Phloxes, herbaceous 
Phylloxera in California 
Picea and Abies 
Pine-apples 
Plants, insect-eating 
Plants, transmitting 
Pontederia azurea 
Portland, Duke of 
Potato, new 

Potatoes, show i 

Primrose, Sic bold’s 1 

Primrose, Himalayan 
Rainondia pyrenaica 
Riviera, climate of the 
Root show 
Rosery at Thoresby 
Roses on trees 
Salisburiu a liantifolia 
Salix vitellina briUeneis 
Salvia leucantha 
Schizostylis coccinea 
Shelters from winds 
Shrubs, wall 
St. John’s Wort, pink 
Sweet Potatoes 
Weather, severity of the 
Winters, English 
Yucca gioriosa 
Yucca recurva 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each w r eek, 
6d. ; Monthly Parts, 2s. Cd.—Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BULBS 

CHEAPER THAU 

Sale Room Prices 


Terminal End Saddle and Flue Boiler, 


W Thia is a most powerful and economical Boiler, and requires very 

little attention. 

Boilers oj every description and Hot - Water Apparatus fixed complete. 

PRICE LI8T OX APPLICATION. 

FLETCHER, LOWNDES, & CO. (Limited), 

Horticultural Builders ami Hot- Water Engineers , 

13a, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW. 


P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Warmer, for Bmall and large spaces, 
for Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churches, Ac. 
Can be regulated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
costs half less than any other heating power. Prices, 
6s. 9d., 8s. 9*1., 10s. 6d., 15s. (3d., 18a 6d.. 21s., 25s. Gd. t 
28s. 6<l., 31s. OiL Send area of Bpace to be warmed. 

T. G. Potter, Stella Lamp Dep6t and Court of House¬ 
hold Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 


SUBURBAN GREENHOUSES 
HEATED 

On a WELL RECOGNISED SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE 

No Stove or External Opening:. 

Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 87,0 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

The Manager, The Patent Tube Company, 406, Euston 
Road, N.W. 


Sent (Packing and Carriage free) on receipt of P. 0. 0. or 
Cheque, value £1, contains 


JUDSON’S GOLD PAINT. 


For Re-gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 
For Gilding Lamp Stands and Gas Fittings, 
For Renewing Ormolu Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, Silk, or Leather, 
For Gilding Wing Feathers, 

For Artistic Cabinet and Basket Work, 

And for a Thousand Useful and Domestic 
Purposes. 

Sold, by Stationers and Chemists. 


For Outdoor Planting, 


FOR 

Greenhouses, Rooms, 

ETC. 

The Patent and Prize Medal 
Portable, odourless, smokeless, 
guaranteed harmless, Vapour¬ 
ising, Plant Preserving, and 
Healthy Stove Dep6t. 


25 Tritelia uniflora 
6 Narcissus, choice Poly¬ 
anthus 

12 Jonquils, Campernd 
100 Crocus, ttne purple 
100 Crocus, large white 
50 Crocus, versicolor 
ICO Crocus, large golden 
yellow 

100 Snowdrops, fine 
25 Iris, choice Spanish 


5 Hyacinths, choice bed¬ 
ding 

50 Tulips, choice mixed 
single 

50 Tulips, flue mixed 
double 

50 Narcissus, sweet- 
scented white 

IS Narcissus, mixed 
border 

50 Narcissus, 
eye 

N.B.—These Collections are subject to \ ariation a* the 
season advances. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder 

TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER'S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, 6d. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers. 12, Wig-more 


Illustrations Free. 


Pheasant’s- 


121, Newgate St. 

LONDON, E C. 


, 1Y1C&&.U1 S, 

Street, London. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

pAS CONSERVATORY BOILER— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, ,£6 10s 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp. —G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and98, Barrington Rd., East Brixton. 


O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Toakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up — Alfred Grant A Co., 
Steam Works, 39$, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 


G ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck 
(loose), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6s. 6d. per sack. 
5 sacks 25s., 12 for 45s., or 36a. per ton. Black Fttrom 
Peat—6s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s, per 
ton ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—la 9d. per 
bushel, 15s. half-ton, 26a. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould-la. 
per bushel. Sphagnum Mobs— 8a. 6d. per sack. Manures. 
Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, 
Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Free to rail 
-H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


P ETROLEUM LAMP STOVES, Manu 

factured by Wx, Richmond, Eastgate St., Chester, 
suitable for Small Greenhouses, Damp Rooms, Ac, 
Guaranteed to burn in the coldest weather. Price 18s. 
ach. with vapourising-pan on the top 21s. each. 


A S SIMPLE AS A B C.— Instanta- 

neous copies of letters, Ac., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
post free).— K. TANN, 75, Chancery’ Lane, and 308, High 
Holborn, W.C. E B — Samples of Tann’s celebrated paper 
collars sent for6d. 

IMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACS 

for 1880 : “ Ancient Composers, beautifully illu 
minated, 6d Comic Pocket Book Almanac : “ Op^rette 
Gems," Is., by post Id. extra. Artistic Christmas Cards 
and Sachets Fancy Perfume Boxes, Baskets, and Ham¬ 
pers. Smelling and Toilet Bottles. Scent Cases Fans. 
Ornaments for Christmas Trees. Crackers, Ac. Detailed 
Liston application.— Rimmkl. Perfumer, 96, Strand; 
128, Regent Street; 24, Comhill. 


Cheap Beating for Small 
Greenhouses. 

P ATENT SLOW 

COMBUSTION CHAM¬ 
PION BOILER; burn3 from 
eight to twenty hours without 
attention; requires no brick¬ 
work. Kitted complete, 

£5 Os. Od 

Champion Boilers from 45s. 
Estimates ana Circulars Free 


pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushl. 

bag, is.; 30 bags, 21s. ; truck, 25s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat, 5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6d Black 
Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 for 20s Sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand, la. 6d. per bushel. 
Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, lOd. per bushel 
TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly effec¬ 
tive—Cloth, 8d. per lb.; paper, 7d. Write for Price List. 

W. HERBERT A CO., Broad St. Mew's, Broad St., City 
(turni ng opposite Metropolitan Railway Station) 

1SHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips. green fly, and other Might, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of, from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines ana 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes la. 
3s., anu 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). _ 

MERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 

TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter * 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infect ed part. ___ 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE—U 

\J ful at all seasons. Largest makers in the Kingdom 
Is. per bag, thirty bags £1 (bags included), truck SM 
free to rail; 6s. vanload, at Works, Janet Street, Mill- 
wall, E. P.O.O. payable at General Post Office, London 
Orders to be addressed to A. FOCLON, Fibre Merchant, 
32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

rpOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER for 

_1_ Fumigating. Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
samples before purchasing elsewhere. Best in ths 
market. Cloth 8d. per lb., 28 lbs. 18 s, 56 lbs. 37*. 4d. 
1 cwt. 66s. 4d. Paper Td. per lb., 28 lbs Ids., 561 m 
32s. 8d., 1 cwt. 66s.— J. Denyn, 73, Rendlesham Road, 
Clapton. London. ___ 

G ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, 

Mats, Raffia, Ac. None cheaper.—W atson & 9CUU, 
90, LowrerThames Street, London, E.C. 


T C. STEVENS HORTICULTURAL, 

PJ . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


G. WILCOX, 

85, Old Street, St. Luke’s. 


APPARATUS. 

il We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
w l these Apparatuses : 
1 being of the simplest 
, form they cannot get 
- - out of order. will 

burn 


ECONOMIC 
No. 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 4, 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. 


F SUPPLY 

[cistern 


_ through the 

night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping, 

£4 12s. 0d. “ 

For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST , free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


a and Publish'd 

y gfi 


for the Proprietor at the Office of Oardenino Illustrated, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C 
> # (Machined by Brook* A Ford.) 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 

REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

At a season when all kinds of flowers are 
welcome, Christmas Roses produce their 
handsome blossoms in continuous succession 
from October to April, and they last a long 


writers on horticulture. All the kinds will 
thrive in ordinary garden soil, but for the 
choicer kinds a prepared soil is preferable, 
which should consist of equal parts of good 
fibry loam and well-decomposed manure, 
half part fibry peat, and half part coarse 


&c., but care should be taken to keep the 
roots of the shrubs from exhausting the 
border in which the Hellebores are planted. 
In the flowering season a thin mulching of 
Moss, or like material, should be placed on 
the surface of the soil round the plants, as 



time in good condition both on the plant 
and also in a cut state. The common kind 
(Helleborus niger) has long been a garden 
favourite, having been in cultivation for 
nearly three centuries ; and it has always 
been mentioned in glowing terms by early 

Digitized by Google 


sand. Thorough drainage should always 
be given, as stagnant moisture is very inju¬ 
rious to them. A moist and sheltered 
situation, and where they will obtain par¬ 
tial shade, is best suited to them, such as 
afforded at the margins of high shrubberies, 


this prevents the blossoms from being be¬ 
spattered by heavy rains, &c. 

Propagation may be done by division or 
by seeds, which, in favourable seasons, are 
produced plentifully ; as soon as thoroughly 
ripened they should be sown in pans under 

Qrigsmal from 
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glass, as they soon loso their vitality. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough they 
should be pricked off thickly into a shady 
border in a light, rich soil; the second year 
they should be transplanted to their perma¬ 
nent place, and in the third season the ma¬ 
jority will produce blossoms. The process 
of division may be done either in the spring 
or autumn, the latter being the most pre¬ 
ferable. In cutting into pieces the under¬ 
ground stems care should be taken that a 
leaf and roots are attached to each piece, or 
but ill success will be the result. The pieces 
should be potted in sandy soil, and kept in 
a close but cool frame until they are well 
rooted, after which they should be planted j 
out. 

The common Christmas Rose is easily 
forced into bloom in winter, for which pur¬ 
pose strong crowns with well-developed 
buds should be selected and potted in the 
autumn, and gradually inured to a warm 
temperature. 

Among the best garden kinds are the follow¬ 
ing :— 

Common Christmas’Rose (Helleborus 
niger).—Blossoms about 3 in. across, usually 
borne singly on stems 6 in. long, varying in 
colour from a waxy white to a delicate blush 
tint, with a fringe of scale-like petals at the 
inner base of a yellowish-green colour. A 
variety of it called minor is smaller in every 
part, and is known under the name of H. angus- 
tifolius. 

Giant Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
altifolius).—This handsome kind, though con¬ 
sidered by some to be a variety of H. niger, is 
nevertheless a very distinct kind, and well 
merits specific rank. It is much larger in all its 
parts than H. niger. It has leaf-stalks over 1 ft. 
m length. The blossoms, which are from 3 in. 
to 5 in. across, are borne on branching stems 
bearing from two to seven flowers, and have a 
stronger tendency to assume a rosy hue than the 
ordinary kind. It flowers in some seasons in 
the beginning of October. 

Oolchican Christmas Rose (Helle¬ 
borus colchicus).—This is the finest of all Christ¬ 
mas Roses, and attains a larger size than any 
other. Its blossoms are borne on forked 
stems rising considerably above the foliage, of 
a very dark purple colour. Under good culti¬ 
vation the leaves attain the length of 1J ft. and 
2 ft., forming fine specimens and producing 
flowers from the end of January to the end of 
March. 


a great help to them to trench the ground, and 
work in plenty of leaf-soil and rotten manure, 
and when growth is active to mulch the surface 
around them, and give them a soaking or two of 
water, as the great thing is to get them to develop 
their foliage ircely, for without an ample spread 
of this the crowns do not attain their natural 
size and strength, and therefore have not the 
power to blooni so profusely as they otherwise 
would have. 

Propagating-—The safest and readiest 
way of propagating the Christmas Rose is by 
division, and the best time for doing this is in 
April, when the plants are commencing to send 
up fresh leaves. Dug from the ground then, 
they may be easily separated, after washing or 
shaking the soil away from the roots, so as to 
see clearly where the prominent crown buds are 
and where a severance can be made without 
waste or injury to the other parts, which could 
not be done by making random cuts, or pulling 
them asunder w ithout some previous examina¬ 
tion. Plants purchased at once will yield some 
blooms, and will then be available for effecting 
an increase later on when their beauty is over. 
Although I have heard of seedlings being raised, 
I have never been able to save seed, as the pods 
have been always abortive ; and yet they swelled 
and looked w'ell filled till the time for ripening 
arrived, when they collapsed, and were found 
to be empty. S. D. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

The past wet summer appears to have just suited 
these, as I do not remember to have ever be¬ 
fore seen the crowns so crowded with flower- 
buds as they now are, a circumstance no doubt 
owing to the foliage having been preserved so 
long in a healthy, free-growing condition, instead 
of being ripened off too suddenly, as is invariably 
the case if the weather sets in at all dry. 

Potting, <fec.—Those who are fortunate 
enough to have plants of the Giant Christmas 
Rose, which is the best of ail, will find them 
of great value for lifting and potting, to be used 
as window ornaments, a purpose for which they 
are w'ell adapted, as there they are just at home, 
and last a considerable time in full beauty. Out- 
of-doors, even if the frost does not in a great 
measure spoil them, the blossoms become stained 
and discoloured ; but in a window', or under 
glass, they lose that objectionable tint, and as 
they attain age are almost as pure as the Lily of 
the Valley. To have them in this desirable con¬ 
dition for cutting, it is a good plan to cover 
Bojne of the plants up with hand-lights or large 
bell-glasses, under which they may be easily pro¬ 
tected by throwing a mat over them, should the 
weather set in severe. 

Planting. —To grow Christmas Roses well a 
place should l>e specially prepared for them in 
some sheltered spot, where, if the soil is sandy, 
loose, and open, so that their roots can ramify 
freely, they soon get to a large Bize, and yield a 
large number of flowers. Before planting, it is 


Christmas Roses.— These will soon be 
in bloom, and are amongst, the few hardy flow'ers 
to look forward to for some time. Of these some 
fine hybrids are now' offered, which are superior 
to the original types both in vigour and size of 
the individual blooms. Of the types, perhaps, 
H. altifolius is the best. It grows to 2 ft. 
in height, and has large white flowers 4 in. or 
5 in. in diameter, but requires, as do all the 
varieties, to be well established before it is seen 
to advantage. H. orientals is a good kind, with 
pale Rose-coloured flowers. The leaves are 
deciduous and appear w'ith flowers, and are much 
divided. H. abchasicus has green flowers, with 
pale yellow anthers, and requires a well-drained 
soil and a sunny situation. H. atrorubens has 
purplish flowers, and does not bloom until late 
m March, whereas the other kinds are generally 
in perfection by February. II. purpurascens 
resembles a dwarf form of the preceding, and 
does not attain the height of more then 6 in. or 
8 in. The blooms are purple (as are also the 
stems) with w'hite stamens, and they measure 
about li in- across. An interesting winter 
garden may be made with the different species 
and hybrids of Christmas Roses alone, but we ' 
must bear in mind that wc cannot see them in 
perfection except when permanently established, 
and I should say that thfey require at least two 
years to become so. The little winter Aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis) is also related to Helleborus, 
and may be used as an edging to the largerkinds. 

I hope that these Christmas Roses (blooming, as 
they do, when there is nothing else) may have 
more attention paid to them, particularly as they 
force w'ell, in addition to their other good 
qualities.—0. 

Helleborus augustifolius. —This is one 
of the best of Christmas Roses. Its flowers, 
which are produced several weeks earlier than 
those of H. niger, are of the purest white, large, 
and of good substance. In bouquets they are 
much more effective than those of the ordinary 
Christmas Rose, which usually have greenish- 
tinted petals. 


of shrubberies is generally receiving attention, 
any and every kind of trimmings may be con¬ 
verted into valuable ashes, as when once a gooil 
bonfire is kindled and a glow'ing red heat ob¬ 
tained—no matter how green the w T ood and 
leaves may be—-the fire will burn aw ay as fiercely 
as the driest straw stack if kept constantly fed 
with fresh material until the whole is consumed ; 
and there is no more certain way of getting rid 
of noxious weeds, such as Couch Grass, Bind¬ 
weed, Docks, &c., than that of passing them 
through the fire, as it destroys all seeds that 
generally abound in rubbish heaps that are 
rotted away by the slow process of fermentation. 

To get the full benefit of all their good quali¬ 
ties, the ashes should be kept quite dry, by re¬ 
moving them, as soon as they are cold, to ashed, 
there to remain under cover until required for 
Ashes are invaluable mixed with soot, coal 
ashes, and lime, for dusting over any kind of 
seedlings or freshly planted garden crops, espe¬ 
cially of the Hr as.si ca tribe ; while Turnip crops 
are especially benefited by such a mixture ; in 
fact, the only limit to the many uses to which 
ashes may be put is the power of procuring them 
in sufficient quantities. 

We find them to be the best and safest of ma¬ 
nures for mixing with new Vine borders, also 
with the potting soil for many exotic plants. If 
many of the so-called artificial manures were com¬ 
posed exclusively of pure wood ashes purchasers 
w'ould have less cause to complain than they 
frequently now have ; for, in the open quarters 
devoted to vegetable culture, the spots on which 
rubbish heaps have been burned are always indi¬ 
cated bj the luxuriance of succeeding crops. We 
may not get another such exceptional season for 
slugs for some time, but I would strongly advise 
all grow ers of vegetables to have a good supply 
of ashes in readiness for the next seed time, and 
to apply them liberally to all crops directly they 
are planted or coming through the soil, as 
nothing looks worse in a kitchen garden than 
irregularities amongst crops, and if not required 
for that purpose they will well repay the labour 
by promoting a healthy and luxuriant growth. 
They enrich poor soils and render heavy and re¬ 
tentive ones friable, and they may be applied 
without fear of injury to the most delicate of 
crops. Under glass we find thev are extremely 
useful for dusting Cauliflower andLettuce plants, 
and for mixing with the soil for forced Potatoes 
and such early vegetables as are usually for¬ 
warded before their ordinary season ouff-of- 
doors.—J. G. 


WOOD ASHES AND THEIR USES. 
During the past year we have had ample means ! 
of testing the value of wood ashes or charred 
earth, both as a means of warding off the attacks 
of slugs and other garden pests from tender vege¬ 
tables, and a9 a means of enriching the soil and 
consequently accelerating growth. I believe 
that the old remedy, fresh slacked lime, if used 
in excess, is positively injurious to some crops, 
and after it has lain’ on the damp soil a short 
period it loses its burning character, and then 
slugs pass over it with impunity. We have there¬ 
fore l>eeii compelled to use ashes of every kind, 
but more especially those from wood fires ; and 
now we convert every kind of garden rubbish 
into ashes. . . 

At this season of the year, when the thinning 


Town Gardening in the North.— As 

reader and admirer of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, I often look for the experience of some 
one in real town gardening in the North of 
England. Perhaps but few have heart to 
attempt the pursuit of such pleasure under such 
difficulties ; but sometimes those w'ho have lived 
further south, in clear air, and who are fond of 
the cultivation of plants, are disposed to try 
their hand even in such localities. I confess to 
being one of those enthusiasts, although often 
tempted to give up in despair, for every plant 
costs double to grow, and the result not at all 
commensurate With the labour bestowed. I 
propose, therefore, occasionally to give some of 
the results of my work, in the hope that some 
one may afford some information which may he 
of benefit to others beside myself. I now con¬ 
fine myself to Chrysanthemums. About March 
I struck some cuttings of ordinary kinds, such 
as Virgin Queen and others of this class, and grew 
them very satisfactorily under a glass-covered 
shed, open at the front, but screened at the 
back and ends, putting them in their blooming 
pots about 8 in., and planting them in good soil, 
consisting of turfy loam, rotten horse manure, 
and leaf-mould, in June. Towards the end of 
the month they were placed out-of-doors, facing 
east and south, and the pots plunged in saw¬ 
dust up to the rim ; they were kept well 
syringed and saturated with clear water, with 
an occasional watering with manure water, 
until buds were formed on some of them, when 
all received manure water made from fresh horse 
droppings, moderately strong. The plants were 
kept out of doors until the early November 
frosts came, but the flower buds hail not swollen, 
and when they were taken indoors many of the 
plants had no buds. Although they had been 
kept well watered, the leaves on the lower part 
of the Btems had become withered, which made 
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them look unsightly : ami up to the present time 
I have only had one bloom on lifteen or sixteen 
plants, and I do not think I shall have any 
more. Of course, since being placed in the 
greenhouse they have drawn up considerably,' 
although, when introduced, they almost touched 
the glass, being purposely raised on the centre 
stage ; the temperature of the house is from 40 
to 45°. I shall be very glad to know where I 
have made a mistake, and if I can remedy it 
another year, as 1 want to try and grow some or 
all of the following kinds, which 1 know to be 
good, and are grown well in Lancashire, but out 
of the town of Manchester :—Empress of India, 
Nil Desperandum, Princess Teck, Prince of 
Wales, Guernsey Nugget, Golden Empress of 
India, Golden Beverley, Ranunculus, Hereward, 
and Mrs. Hope.—E. W. [One mistake is that 
the Chrysanthemums were put under glass before 
their bloom buds were set, which has the effect 
of encouraging growth instead of flowers.— Ed.] 
Forcing Plants in Sheds.—Such plants 
as hardy Azaleas, Lilies, Thorns, Deutzias, ami 
numerous other plants of a similar nature can 
easily, and with certainty, be bought on in any 
closely ceiled shed. All that is necessary in 
the latter case is a heap of fresh gathered leaves, 
tan, or any other sweet fermenting material that 
would afford a slight bottom-heat, and keep up 
the temperature to between 50° or G0 Q . In a 
dace of this kind it is surprising what a slight 
)ed of fermenting material will accomplish in 
keeping up a regular heat, as, with the walls, 
roof, and ceiling of the place being almost air¬ 
tight, it is litthj affected by the cold from with¬ 
out, and a minimum amount of heating mate¬ 
rial is here quite sufficient to maintain a tem¬ 
perature sufficiently high to force large numbers 
of these plants. Many other tilings, such as 
bulbs, Lily of the Valley, Diclytras, Spiraeas, 
&c., might be forwarded a stage in such a position 
before light became necessary, after which they 
could be removed to glass structures. I have for 
years used a division of our Mushroom-house for 
such purposes,and have found it most valuable in 
bringing on plants for furnishing the conserva¬ 
tory and supplying cut flowers. The part of 
the Mushroom-house I use has a small amount 
of light admitted by having a pane of rough 
plate glass in each end wall, and I have found 
such thick-leaved shrubs as Rhododendrons 
stand here for several weeks at a time without 
suffering the least injury. Hardy Azaleas, 
Lilacs, &c., being without leaves, may be kept 
in the dark till the buds begin to burst, when 
light becomes necessary to give the natural 
colour to the flowers. The plan is one that I can 
strongly recommend.—J. 


advantage naturally, it is worth some trouble 
and expense to secure it by artificial arrange¬ 
ments. A clipped hedge of Beech or Hornbeam, 
or a dense hedge of Holly, or a substantial wall, 
are capital sources of shelter for such a border, 
which may be further improved by placing Reed 
hurdles athwart it to break the force of cutting 
cast winds. The soil should be light and rich, 
and the position extra well drained, to prevent 
the slighest accumulation of water during heavy 
rains. Supposing you have such a border, sow 
upon it, as early as the weather will permit, any 
of the smaller sorts of Cabbage, Lettuces, Silver- 
Skin Onion, Long Scarlet Radish, Round Spin¬ 
ach, and Early Horn Carrot. All these crops 
may be grown in frames with greater safety, and 
in many exposed places the warm border is al¬ 
most an impossibility. 

Globe Artichokes must be well pro¬ 
tected with litter, for they arc not quite hardy. 

Asparagus beds should Ikj heavily manured, 
but.the beds should not be dug. Be content to 
lay .the manure on, and the rains will wash the 
goodness down to the roots in due time. In gar¬ 
dens near the coast, seaweed is the best of 
manure for Asparagus. 

Beans may be sown in the open quarters to¬ 
wards the end of the month. Everyone to his 
taste, but give us the Windsor Bean in prefer¬ 
ence to every other for our own table. The 
Longpod sorts, are, however, far more profitable, 
and of the utmost importance if quantity is a 


sown Peas will be off the ground in time for 
another paying crop. As everybody wants an 
early dish of Peas, sow Sutton’s Emerald Gem, 
Sutton’s Ringleader, or Sutton’s Bijou, in pots 
or long troughs on strips of turf in frames for 
planting out. Troughs for Peas may be made 
in almost no time out of waste wood that may 
be found in the yard, or a few lengths of old 
zinc spouting blocked up at the ends will answer 
admirably. 

Potatoes are prized when they come in 
early, and may be forwarded on beds of leaves 
and exhausted hotbeds by covering with light 
rich soil and employing old frames for protection, 
with litter handy in case of frost. For this early 
work take the earliest sorts of Kidneys and 
Rounds, for the heavy main cropping sorts are 
not quick enough. 

Spinach may be sown in open quarters. If 
the frost destroys the plants, sow again. Some 
risk mn8t be uncounted for an early dish of this 
delicious vegetable. 

The autumn sown Spinach must be kept clear 
of weeds, and in gathering (if it happens to be 
tit to supply a gathering) pick off the leaves separ¬ 
ately with a little care.” 


Trenching Vegetable Ground in 
Market Gardens.— From the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber till the end of January every empty piece 
of ground that can be spared uncropped for more 
than three weeks is trenched, more particularly 



Ciiaat Christmas Rose showing habit of plant. 


AMATEUR’S GUIDE IN HORTICUL¬ 
TURE. 

We have received from Messrs Sutton & Sons, 
the Royal Berkshire seed establisment Reading, 
a copy of their Annual Guide and Catalogue, 
which we think superior in many ways to those 
issued in former years. It contains a list of the 
best vegetable and flower seeds, as well as much 
practical information on their culture. Also an 
article on the chemistry of garden crops, which 
will, no doubt, be of service to many. It also 
contains several coloured plates, ami many wood 
engravings. A monthly calendar of operations 
in the kitchen garden is likewise given, and these 
are brief but practical, and we quote the follow¬ 
ing for January : 

“We are now at the mercy of the weather, 
and must shape our course accordingly. During 
heavy rains keep off the ground, but prepare to 
go on it the moment it is fit to bear your weight 
without poaching, and make ready for the busy 
spring. During hard frost wheel out manure 
and lay it in heaps ready to be spread and dug 
in where seed-beds are to be made. During rainy 
weather survey the stock of Pea-sticks, haul out 
all the rubbish from the yard, and make a 
“smother” of waste primings and heaps of 
twitch and other stuff for which you have no de¬ 
cided use. If properly done the result will be a 
black ash of the most fertilising nature, such as 
a mere fire will not produce. If the weather 
is open and dry, trench spare plots, and make 
ready well-manured plots for sowing Peas and 
Beans. 

Warm Border. —In every garden there 
should be a sloping sheltered spot for forwarding 
early crops. It the situation does not offer this 


matter of consideration. Sow on ground deeply 
dug and well manured. 

Cabbage may be planted out at any time 
when weather permits, provided you have or can 
obtain the plants ; and it is well to keep vacant 
plots going with a few breadths of Cabbages at 
every season of the year, for we never know 
when they may be acceptable, even in the 
height of summer, if there has been a hard run 
upon other vegetables, or some important crop 
has failed outright. 

Cauliflower may be sown on a gentle hot¬ 
bed or in a pan in the greenhouse, or even in a 
frame, to make a start for planting out in March 
or April. Sutton’s King and Autumn Giant are 
the best kinds. 

Horse-Radish should be planted early, 
to ensure tine roots for next Christmas beef. 
Plant the crowns 15 in. deep in well-manured 
trenches, and trust them to come up in due time 
and pay for proper cultivation. 

Lettuces will soon be in demand, and the 
early hearts will be particularly precious. Sow 
a few sorts in pans in frames or on gentle hot¬ 
beds, to be ready for planting out by and by. 

Peas to be dealt with as advised for Beans. It 
is next to impossible to grow them too well. For 
if the haulm runs up higher than usual, the pro¬ 
duce will be the finer, and if you have to go up 
a ladder to gather them, all the better for your 
health and tne noble dish that will grace your 
table. Remember, too, that if you dig deep 
trenches and put in a lot of manure for Peas, 
the ground is so far prepared for Broccoli, Celewr, 
and late Cauliflowers to follow, for the early 


if it has not been done the previous season. 
Even the very ground amongst fruit trees is 
trenched and manured. Trenching orchard tree 
ground may seem undesirable, on account of 
possible damage to the roots ; but it is, never¬ 
theless, extensively carried out in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Barnes, Putney, and Chiswick, as any 
traveller that way can see. One of the very 
highest authorities as regards fruits, states that 
digging, and even trenching, amongst fruit trees 
contributes immensely to their benefit, provided 
it is annually performed and plenty of manure 
is added. The vegetable crops, too, that arc 
grown between the trees require deep working 
and enriching of the soil. Trenching is con¬ 
sidered of the first importance in the case of 
ground about to be cropped with early vege¬ 
tables, such as Cauliflowers and Lettuces, and 
also for root crops, such as Parsnips, Beet, and 
Carrots. If the future crop is to consist of 
Vegetable Marrows, or any of the Cabbage tribe, 
the ground is heavily manured when it is 
trenched, the manure being spread on the sur¬ 
face of the soil, which is already strewed with 
decaying vegetable refuse, but Cabbage stumps 
or live roots are always removed. The field or 
plot of ground is then measured off into 
2 ft. widths, being the width of the tren¬ 
ches. The latter are made two, or, at most 
three spades deep, and are laid up in the 
form of rough ridges, a condition in which 
they remain till planting or sowing time. 
When one trench is finished, the manure and 
surface of the adjoining one is cast into the bot¬ 
tom of it, and it is then laid up in a ridge, just 
as in the case of the other, and thus the work 
goes on until it is finished. If Parsnips, Car- 
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rots, Beet, Salsafy, Scorzonera, or other deep¬ 
rooting crops are to occupy the ground, it is not 
manured at trenching jtime, as the application of 
fresh manure would produce forked roots, which 
are much less valuable than such as are straight. 
It is, however, indispensable that the ground 
should have had a good manuring for the pre¬ 
vious year’s crop. At planting time the ridges 
are commonly levelled a little by means of the 
hoe, spade, or plough; but, in some instances, 
crops of Cauliflowers or Cabbages are planted 
low down on the sides of the ridges, which afford 
them protection from winds uutil they have 
fairly began to grow. The ridges are then re¬ 
duced in height by means of hoeing.—W 

Pour Good Broooolis.— Four kinds of 
Broccoli which everybody should grow are Wal- 
cheren, for autnmn ; Snow’s White, for winter ; 
Watt’s Excelsior, for mid-season ; and last, but 
not least, Cattell’s Eclipse.— Stamford. 

The i!»est Winter Lettuce.— We grow 
a good many varieties of Lettuces for winter use, 
including the hardy green Hammersmith, All 
the Year Round, Tom Thumb, Ac., but the best 
of all is Stanstead Park. We have one large 
plantation of this ready, and others are coining 
on to succeed it. Those which we are cutting 
average 20 in. in circumfernece. They are hard 
and crisp, and self-folded into a ball, with the 
exception of three or four leaves on each plant. 
—B. 

Oom Salad. —Those who may desire to 
maintain a supply of salading during the winter 


lar and steady ; the plants should not be over¬ 
heated one day and starved the next. 1 know 
a baker who always grows beautiful early 
Rhubarb in a shed adjoining his bakehouse ; the 
wall of the oven abuts against the shed, and 
keeps up a steady heat. Strong roots may be 
taken up and packed in old deep boxes, baskets, 
or cement castes ; these could be moved any¬ 
where where warmth can be had. I always think 
early Rhubarb that has been grown in twilight 
or partial darkness is better in colour and more 
delicate in flavour than where fully exposed to 
light. When grown in an atmosphere charged 
with ammonia from rank manure the flavour is 
generally unpleasant. This, however, can al¬ 
ways be obviated by throwing the manure into 
a heap, and when it heats well, turning it over, 
shaking and mixing it well together. This should 
be repeated if the manure oe fresh from the 
stable in about a week or ten days. In most 
places leaves can be obtained, and these should 
always be raked up in autumn, and placed in a 
stack for hotbed making, covering them with 
straw or litter, to keep the wind from blowing 
them about. With a supply of leaves and a 
little manure to hold them together, a station 
for forcing Rhubarb may be made in any out-of- 
the-way corner. It may be either oval or round, 
but it should at least have a regular outline. 
Having decided upon the position aud its size, 
drive in a few stout rough stakes, 13 in. apart, 
leaving them, when driven iu securely, about 
3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. out of the ground. Fagg-wood 
or rough branches of any kina may be entwined 
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months should cultivate the Com Salad for that 
purpose. This esculent is highly valued in Ger¬ 
many, where, with the exception of the Dande¬ 
lion, it is the only kind of salading or even 
green vegetable which can be relied on to pass 
the winter uninjured. For flavour and crispness 
it cannot, of course, be compared to well-grown 
Lettuces, but in places where these latter are 
during the dull months of the year an almost 
unattainable luxuiy, it will form a very good 
substitute for them. It should be sown in drills 
about the latter end of August, and when fairly 
up should be thinned out to about 4 in. apart. 
During the early autumn months every attention 
should be paid to cleanliness, and the plants 
should receive a liberal dressing of soot. For 
spring use, sow in February in a warm situation. 
If sown thickly, the young plants may be uti¬ 
lised much in the same manner as common 
Cress. Where a large amount of salading is 
required a good breadth of Corn Salad should 
be sown, and those who experience a difficulty 
in providing Lettuces and Endive for winter use 
should certainly cultivate it in the manner di¬ 
rected.—J. Cornhill, By fleet. 

Forcing- Rhubarb.— The best roots for 
forcing are those about three years or four years 
old ; they can easily be taken up and moved 
anywhere where a little artificial heat can be 
secured. Large old roots canuot be moved with¬ 
out a good deal of mutilation, which weakens the 
produce. Apples are generally so scarce this 
year that there is sure to be an early and large 
demand for forced Rhubarb. With a tempera¬ 
ture between 45° and 60° success will be cer¬ 
tain ; of course the temperature should be regu- 


between the stakes, so as to form a substantial 
wattled fence round the station ; and outside, 
against this, the fermenting materials (leaves 
and manure in about equal portions in the shape 
of good substantial linings) should be placed. 
The roots of the Rhubarb or Seakale should be 
packed nearly close together inside, and should 
have all the interstices filled up with fine soil. 
They should have a good watering with tepid 
water, to settle them, and the top should be 
covered with hurdles, deeply thatched with 
straw, leaving a clear space of 18 in. or so between 
the roots and the roof. I have forced good fla¬ 
voured Rhubarb and Seakale in this way with¬ 
out much trouble or expense. When a good 
supply of roots is provided, a very small amount 
of ingenuity will contrive some mode of forcing 
them. 

Magnum Bonum Potato.— Seeing in 
Gardening Illustrated some useful remarks 
about the Potato, and being interested in that 
vegetable, induces me to ask for more informa¬ 
tion respecting it. I should like to know if your 
correspondent gets quality in Magnum Bonum. 
I have been growing it for two years, but get no 
quality, and I believe my neighbours’ crops are 
the same. There is another new sort, called 
Brinkworth Challenge, with a good character. 
I should have thought Mr. Godden would 
substitute it for the Red Flower Ball, as the 
Flower Ball has no quality about here (Lincoln). 
I believe these new kinds have not had time to 
be spoiled in the seed pie as the old sorts have 
been. I believe in all tubers and bulbs being 
kept in the soil; and all seed Potatoes, to keep 
them strong, should be planted in autumn, or 


buried in thin layers in the earth, and planted 
before they sprout much, as there is always a 
danger in breaking the sprouts, and planted 2ft. 
apart by 1 ft. 6 in. in the row. I believe in the 
disease growing from the set; I have seen it in 
the bud when the Potato was planted, and 
watched the disease from the tuber up the stem 
until the whole top gave way. If we can keep 
a few of these strong growers in health by 
autumn planting, or by keeping the sets in soil 
until planting time, w'e will soon prove where 
the disease sprang from. I should like to know 
about Brinkworth’s Improved Snowflake, as the 
old Snowflake is a failure in this part.—G. M., 
Lincoln. 

A Mixed Fruit and Vegetable Gar¬ 
den. —In the neighbourhood of Fulham where 
land is chiefly devoted to market garden crops, 
the most has to be macj^. of it, owing to the high 
rental which it realises! For a plot of several 
acres just behind the Peterborough Arms, Wal- 
ham Green, £12 per acre is paid, and there are 
fruit gardens in sheltered localities of which the 
rental is even greater. The annexed sketch re¬ 
presents the cropping of the £12 per acre plot, 
which consists of fruit trees undercroppcd with 
vegetables and flowers, a plan which is said to be 
highly remunerative. The produce of fruit alone 
one year with another realises £25 per acre. As 
shown in the woodcut the Plum and Pear trees 
are planted alternately in the rows, a plan by 
which the taller-growing Pears throw little, if 
any, shade on the Plums. Gooseberries and 
Currants do well under standard fruit trees, if 
■the latter be not planted too thickly. Not a 
little of the success which attends the under¬ 
cropping of vegetables, bush fruits, and flowers, 
however, is due to the large quantities of rich, 
well-rotted manure and manure-water that is 
obtained from a clean and well managed piggery, 
the occupants of which consume the superfluous 
vegetables and fruits. The above plan might 
with advantage be adopted by holders of small 
gardens.—F. 


FRUIT. 
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PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 
Autumn or early winter is the best and most 
convenient time for pruning most hardy fruit 
trees ; pruning should not, however, be done 
during severe frost. The knife for pruning must 
be sharp so that the cuts may be clean and short. 
Unskilful or thoughtless pruners often make 
long ragged wounds which not only look un¬ 
workmanlike, but expose a large lacerated sur¬ 
face to the drying influence of the air. If in cut¬ 
ting off or thinning out branches a saw has to 
be used, it should be a thin narrow-bladed one. 
All branches should be cut off close to the limbs 
from w’hich they spring, aud the surface of the 
wound should be cut smooth with the knife. 
A little tar or pitch rubbed over the wound will 
keep the air and rain from it, and encourage the 
formation of new bark. 

Overcrowding branches in fruit trees is just as 
great an evil as overcrow’d ing plants in the gar¬ 
den or field, and it has just the same injurious 
effects. At the same time it is obvious that the 
definition of the term overcrowding must be 
left in a great measure to be dealt with by the 
common sense of individual cultivators. The 
whole economy of the tree depends greatly 
upon the regular healthy action of its leaves or 
lungs; and if they be densely crowded—hid 
away, as it were, from the sun and air—their 
action must be damaged and restricted, and the 
whole system of the tree put out of order. Of 
course, this does not happen all at once ; it goes 
on for years, the leaves and fruit gradually de¬ 
creasing in size in proportion as the head of the 
tree becomes thick, until, at last, neither is pro¬ 
duced except at the extremities of the branches, 
where they are fully exposed to light. Any¬ 
body who has had to do with neglected orchards, 
must know that such trees are common enough, 
and must have at times experienced a difficulty 
as to the best mode of treating them in order to 
restore them to health and fruitfulness. 

There is a great dissimilarity in the growth of 
fruit trees of any given kind ; some require but 
little pruning, but all are benefited by having 
the branches properly regulated and thinned to 
admit air and sunshine, so that the trees may 
have their crop or load of fruit hung regularly 
all over their branches, and not merely swing- 
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ing in clusters at the ends, where half, or some¬ 
times more, are blown down, or so bruised by 
the wind as to be useless for keeping. 

In pruning neglected trees, there is always a 
danger of doing too much at once. If we thin 
out a neglected wood or plantation of timber 
trees too severely, we let in the wind, and the 
cold air chills and stunts the growth, and the 
thinning may do harm ; but if we thin gradually, 
removing at first a few of the useless trees, gra¬ 
dually letting in more air and light, the trees 
gather strength, and are soon able to appreciate 
the freedom of breathing, and the bracing cur¬ 
rants to which they had long been strangers sti¬ 
mulate and invigorate both roots and branches. 
In like manner, in dealing with neglected fruit 
trees, we must proceed cautiously. All shoots 
that cross or rub against each other should be 
cut out, and all young sucker-like shoots, that 
often spring from the main branches of old trees, 
should be cut off or wrenched off close to the 
stem, to prevent others growing from their base. 

There are many good reasons why fruit trees 
of all kinds should be regularly pruned. If this 
■were done, the little regulation that would be 
required would give the trees no check. When¬ 
ever an ill-formed branch is crossing, or in the 
way of a better one, it should be removed at 
once before it becomes large. In a cold spring, 
a thick, overcrowded tree, where the blossoms 
are mostly at the ends of the branches, has not 
the same chance of furnishing even a partial 
crop as when the flowers are more equallj distri¬ 
buted. A thickly-branched tree, from the ab¬ 
sence of light and air, and the confined atmos¬ 
phere which such crowding generates, encour¬ 
ages the formation of Moss and Lichens, which 
not only form a hiding-place for insects, but 
prevent the bark performing its natural func¬ 
tions. 

Wall and other trained trees are often too 
much crowded with growth ; not only are the 
main branches trained too closely, but the spurs 
are too numerous ; the leaves, from being too 
crowded, lose substance, and, as a matter of 
course, the buds which they nourish at their 
base partake of the light weakly character. 
When a tree from any cause becomes starved or 
stunted, the sap vessels in the inner bark lose 
their elasticity and become shrunk, if I may so 
term it, and if something be not done to afford 
relief, the tree will gradually perish of inani¬ 
tion. Hundreds of trees die in this manner 
long before old age is reached. In such cases 
heading down, or a severe thinning and shorten¬ 
ing, will infuse new vigour into them, and with 
the new growth will come new life and new 
]>ower8 of production. But at the same time 
the cause of unthriftiness should be sought for 
and removed. It may be unsuitable soil, over¬ 
cropping, or the exhausting effects of insect 
attacks, and the latter often follow in the wake 
of the former, and are generally found in combi¬ 
nation with them. E. H. 


STANDARD CURRANTS AND GOOSE¬ 
BERRIES. 

Passing out of the rear entrance of Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, at the Centennial Exhibition in Phil¬ 
adelphia, in 1876, with a party of experienced 
horticulturists, on one of the hottest days of 
July, we came across a large clump or bed of 
Currants and Gooseberries in which the bushes 
resented a strange sight, the foliage and fruit 
eing about on a level with the eye. Our 
friends were at first puzzled, but having heard 
of the plants through Dr. Chas. Siedhof, North 
Hoboken, N.J., we were on the outlook for 
them. It was a novelty to us to see Currants 
and Gooseberries, that we are usually obliged to 
look down at, growing where the fruit could be 
examined without stooping. 

The stock used to graft upon is the Missouri 
Currant (Ribes aureum), well known in cultiva¬ 
tion as an ornamental shrub, with very fragrant 
yellow flowers. The stocks are usually propa¬ 
gated by what is known as stooling, or mound¬ 
layering, and are ready to be grafted when two 
years old. Simple straight stems arc used, or 
the stocks, by proper pinching, are made to 
produce several branches at the top, each of 
which may be grafted, and form a large branch¬ 
ing head sooner than when a simple graft is in¬ 
serted. The stocks are taken up m autumn 
and potted, or wrapped in balls of Moss, and 
kept in a cold frame until they are brought into 
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a cool house to be grafted. Here they are forced 
very gradually at a temperature of 50°, and as 
soon as the stocks start well the grafting is done. 
The grafts are inserted in the heavier stocks by 
ordinary cleft-grafting, but for others what is 
knowo as the American whip-graft—without 
cutting a tongue—is employed, the operation 
being finished by wrapping with waxed paper. 
All unripe, pithy stocks are rejected. The 
grafted stocks are kept rather dark until they 
start, they are then given full light, and when 
the shoots are 2 in. or 3 in. long, they are placed 
in a cooler house, where they are gradually 
hardened off. When spring opens they are 
planted out, or those in pots plunged in a some¬ 
what shaded place, and by the autumn the 
plants are fit for sale. They usually bear the 
year of setting out, the second year of the graft, 
and increase in size and productiveness from 
year to year. The pruning consists mainly in 
thinning out the weaker branches and keeping 
the heads well open to the light and air. The 
advantages claimed for this treatment of the 
Currant and Gooseberry are : 

1. Great fruitfulness, the plants bearing enor¬ 
mous crops. 

2. Great size and excellence of the fruit. 

3. Freedom from the borer, which does not 
attack the Missouri Currant. 


ago. All of them were grafted with other sorts 
of Apples, and, with the exception of one, which 
died, all are doing well, and are fine trees. I 
have also several espalier Apple trees, some of 
which are a hundred years old, and, having been 
grafted afresh, have done well, especially one, 
an old Pomme Roy. This tree having exhibited 
symptoms of decay, and having also become 
afflicted with American blight, was, some seven 
or eight years ago, grafted in two places, an 
operation which has given it so much new life 
and vigour that last season it bore twelve bushels 
of Apples of the Pomme Roy kind, and one 
bushel on the grafts, and this from an espalier 
more than a hundred years old ! Therefore, an 
orchard of old trees might be kept for many ge¬ 
nerations in full flourishing and fruiting condi¬ 
tion, merely by fresh grafting any trees that 
show symptoms of decay. The new grafts put 
into the old tree have grown with so much 
vigour that three faggots have been removed, 
yet the space out of which they were cut is 
hardly visible. We do not, however, as a rule, 
prune Apple trees here ; on the contrary, all 
things are permitted to grow as they will. The 
old tree of which I more particularly speak is 
60 ft. in height, covering the walk, arbour-like, 
and running its branches through the evergreen 
shrubs on both sides. On other old trees here 



Gooseberry Tree trained as a Standard. 


4. The ability to raise the fine large English 
varieties of the < looseberrv without mildew. 

5. Cleanliness of the fruit, and the ease with 
which it may be gathered. 

6. The highly ornamental character of the 
trees, a matter of no little importance to those 
who pride themselves upon a neat and well kept 
garden. 

We regard this method of training the Cur¬ 
rant and Gooseberry asone of themost interesting 
of recent horticultural developments, and are 
glad to find ourselves in this respect in accord 
with Mr. Chas. Downing, who says of the stan¬ 
dards : “I have no hesitation in saying that 
they will become a valuable appendage to the 
garden for ornament as well as for general use, 
and are without doubt a novel and interesting 
addition to horticulture.” Those who know the 
proverbial caution of Mr. Downing in all such 
matters will see that this is for him enthusiastic 
praise. The accompanying woodcut represents 
one of the bushes as shown at the Centennial. 
— Agriculturist. 


Are Old Fruit Trees worth Saving? 
—My experience leads me to say—“ Never cut 
down an old tree unless it is quite dead.” I 
have many large old fruit trees, of which some 
twenty or thirty were transplanted twenty years 


the grafts grew quite as vigorously as on the one 
just alluded to, but they have been partly 
shortened.—R. W., Reading. 

Best Vines for Oool House.— Thebcst 
Vines for an unheated greenhouse are Black 
Hamburgh, Buckland Sweetwater, Madresfield 
Court, Foster’s White Seedling, and the Ascot 
Frontignan.—F. 

Cropping North Walls and Bor ¬ 
ders. —I have a north wall covered withMorello 
Cherries and White and Red Currants. On the 
border are three rows of Gooseberries, consis¬ 
ting of Warrington, Whitesmith, and Late Red, 
ana between the Gooseberries arc Frogmore Late 
Pine and Oxonian Strawberries. My Warring¬ 
ton Gooseberries are on stems 2 ft. high, which 
keep the branches off the ground, thereby pre¬ 
venting the fruit from getting spoiled by grit. 
I net the w’hole of the trees in spring and so 
keep off birds.—N. 

Winter Covering Fig Trees.— 
Although the wood of Fig trees will withstand 
any ordinary frost without injury, it is best to 
be prepared against exceptionally severe weather, 
as I find trees of several years standing to be 
much more fruitful than young, fresh planted 
ones, which even in poor soil will produce shoots 
of too luxuriant growth to either withstand frost 
or product much fruit| and as the labour invol* 
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ved in protecting is trivial compared with the 
crops which a few good trees may be relied on 
to yield, I find it best in our uncertain climate 
to cover the trees about the first week in Decem¬ 
ber. Qur trees, which are fan-trained, are un¬ 
fastened from the wall, and the wood is laid in a 
bundle at its base, where it is easily covered 
with any available material. We use Reeds for 
the purpose, from their being plentiful on the 
marsh lands here, and therefore of little value ; 
they are cut and stored in autumn, and they 
will last good for several seasons. We cover 
the bundles of shoots sufficiently thick to ex¬ 
clude light, as that, acting on the frozen wood, 
is probaoly more injurious than frost. As soon 
as all danger from severe frost is over, the cover¬ 
ing is removed, when any pruning required is 
done, and the wood is again fastened in its former 
position. Short-jointed well-ripened shoots will 
almost invariably produce a crop, even when 
other fruit crops fail. The longevity of Fig 
trees is proverbial; the finest and most certain¬ 
cropping tree we have is probably over 100 
years old, and is annually laden with hundreds 
of fine fruit.—J. G.. Svffolk. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 29.—Covering up Vine borders 
with long litter, using just sufficient to keep out 
frost. Planting border with Early Mazagan 
Beans. Turning over leaves and long manure 
for making hotbeds. Cutting all the late Grapes 
with about 6 in. or 8 in. of wood attached to 
the bunches and putting them in bottles in the 
Grape room. 

Dec. 30. —Sowing Sutton’s Ringleader, 
William the First, Dr. Hogg, Unique Peas. 
Preparing pit for Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoes. 
Washing the paint in late Vineries with soft 
soap and hot water. Glou Morceau, Ne Plus 
Meuris, and Easter Beurr6 Pears now plentiful 
and good. 

Dec. 31.— Potting off Tomato cuttings. Get¬ 
ting Strawberries plunged in leaves to start 
them. Tying pot Vines which have broken 
satisfactorily up to the wires. Getting on with 
digging and trenching as fast as the weather 
will pe nnit. Turning over a large heap of manure 
to rot, adding 20 lb. of salt and one bushel of 
soot to the cart load. 

January 1.— Sowing Cucumber and Melon 
seeds. Painting the Vines in one of the houses 
with composition and tying up the Vines, after¬ 
wards forking over the surface of the border 
lightly and giving it a little top-dressing. Look¬ 
ing over the Grapes in bottles, removing any 
bad berries, and filling up the bottles where re¬ 
quited with water. 

Jan. 2.—Covering up Endive and Lettuces 
to blanch. Getting manure on to the land 
whenever the weather is dry. 

Jan. 3.— Putting in cuttings of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Getting on with the pruning and nail¬ 
ing of Pears and Plums on walls. Manuring 
and forking the ground amongst Gooseberries 
and Currants. Examining fruit room, and re¬ 
moving any fruits that are beginning to rot.— 
G. P., Dorset. 

Indoor Plants. 


Lachenalias.— The earliest potted bulbs of 
these ought now to be showing bloom, and in 
order to have the stems of these sufficiently firm 
to stand erect without support, they should be 
placed on shelves in cold pits or frames close up 
to the glass ; or, better still, plunged in cinder 
ashes, as then their roots are kept in a more 
uniform state of moisture. Any attempt at 
forcing Lachenalias is sure to end in failure and 
disappointment, as the slightest artificial heat, 
unless attended with an abundance of fresh air, 
draws them up and gives them a very weedy 
appearance. The best way of getting them into 
bloom early is to start a part of the stock im¬ 
mediately after they have had a fair rest, and 
let them come slowly and naturally on in any 
cold frame till they begin to show flower, when 
they can at once be removed to the greenhouse 
or sitting-room window, where they will then 
last a long time in perfection. Lachenalias 
seldom get anything like a sufficient supply of 
water, and, likcfijo^tother bulbous-rooted plants, 
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get ripened off much too quickly, the effect of 
which is to sadly diminish their blooming capa¬ 
city. If properly drained, water can scarcely be 
given them too frequently after the flower stems 
make their appearance, and up to the time when 
they begin to die away, after which the soil 
should be kept in a healthy moist state till the 
leaves shows symptoms of ripening, when they 
may be slowly ana gradually dried off. As the 
pots will now be well filled with roots, liquid 
manure will be of the greatest assistance to them, 
and this should be continued at alternate 
waterings till they have ceased blooming. 

Ixias, Sparaxis, Babianas, <tec. —For 
pot cultivation there are few bulbous plants more 
beautiful or generally useful than Ixias, Sparaxis, 
and Babianas, all of which are alike valuable 
either for house decoration or supplying cut 
flowers. Although perfectly distinct in ap¬ 
pearance, they require the same treatment, and 
should be potted in rich, sandy soil, and kept 
close under cover of a cold frame or pit plunged 
in coal ashes, where all the attention they require 
till they get into leaf is to preserve them from 
frost and vermin ; 6 in. pots are quite large 
enough for them, and in these from six to twelve 
bulbs should be planted, according to the strength 
and size of the different varieties. If the soil 
be in a moderately moist condition as it should 
be at the time of potting, no water will be 
required till they have started well into growth, 
and even then it must be given but sparingly. 
All the above are nearly hardy, and any small 
bulbs there may be on hand can be planted on 
dry, sunny borders, in light, sandy soil, close 
under walls, and will be found most useful for 
cutting after those in pots in the greenhouse are 
over. 

Bedding* Plants. —Tubers of Dahlias and 
bulbs of Gladioli, &c., should be stored in con¬ 
venient places beyond the reach of frost; and 
this should also be carefully excluded from 
structures containing bedding plants, which 
should always, if well rooted, be kept as cool 
and quiet as possible, as it is by no means ad¬ 
visable to encourage growth in the absence of 
light and air. Nothing, however, is so injurious 
to bedding plants at the present season as damp ; 
every possible care, therefore, must be taken to 
prevent drip from the roofs of such houses or 

S its which may contain them. All dead and 
ecaying leaves, &c., must be removed when¬ 
ever necessary, and every opportunity taken 
which the state of the weather may afford to 
admit fresh air, to render the plants as hardy 
as possible. There may also be found leisure 
now to take a rough estimate of the stock on 
hand of the various kinds of plants required for 
the ensuing season, and this should be compared 
with the list of requirements which should have 
been made during the last summer or autumn ; 
and whenever a deficiency is shown a prepara¬ 
tion for increasing such varieties should be made 
early during the ensuing year. But little, if 
any, advantage is likely to be gained by attempt¬ 
ing to propagate bedding plants during the dull 
dark days of mid-winter. During dry or frosty 
weather, get, as soon as possible, some manure 
prepared, ready to be applied to the flower beds 
and borders as soon as the spring-flowering 
plants and bulbs are removed. It is necessary 
to enrich as much as possible the soil of suen 
beds, to enable them successfully to produce 
two crops during each season ; and it should 
also be borne in mind that many kinds of summer 
bedding plants are exceedingly gross feeders. 
This compost should be frequently turned during 
frosty weather ; frost is of itself a powerful fer¬ 
tiliser, and fresh surfaces can hardly be too fre¬ 
quently exposed to its action. 

Shrubbery. 

PlantingNewHedgea.— 'The present isa 
good time for preparing the ground and plant¬ 
ing Beech, Privet, or Quick, and where Buch 
work has to be done no time should be lost in 
carrying it out. In the case of Holly, Yew, or 
any other evergreen, the planting should either 
have been done earlier in the autumn, or had 
better be deferred until spring. In the forma¬ 
tion of a hedge, it frequently becomes a question 
of what to plant. There is nothing equal in ap¬ 
pearance to green Holly, nor is there anything 
that makes a more impervious fence when it 
gets sufficiently large, if the land be dry, either 
naturally or made so by draining; even if of a 
poor sandy character, if plentifully manured, 
Holly will grow fast after the first or second 


year, when it has made plenty of roots and pt 
established. White Thorn or Quick stands nex: 
in point of merit, where afforded similar treat¬ 
ment as to a dry bed and plenty of manure, but 
it does not make so much progress if the soil be 
too sandy. Beech will succeed in almost any 
place where there is no stagnant water, or the 
opposite extreme of being excessively dry ; the 
worst of Beech in a garden iB it causes a con¬ 
tinual litter for some weeks in the spring, a? 
when kept cat it does not shed its leaves in the 
autumn, although for shelter this is an advan¬ 
tage. For screens or divisional hedges, such as 
those already alluded to, there are many plants 
that may be used ; where an evergreen to grow 
up quickly is required, nothing surpasses the 
oval-leaved 

Privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium).-It 
will grow doubly as fast as the old variety, ami 
is stout enough to Bupport itself against the 
strongest winds when allowed to grow to a 
height of 8 ft. or9 ft., and kept cut into not 
more than 2^ ft. through at the base ; whereas, 
the ordinary Privet would be useless so treated, 
unless some strong-growing plant, like Quick 
or Beech, were planted with it. The objection 
to common Privet is, that when used mixed, a:- 
at one time was customary, in winter, one par. 
of the hedge is green whilst the other is naked; 
but, for appearance in screens of this kind, Holly 
again has no equal. 

American or Chinese Abor-vita. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, and other kindred plank 
make a screen at once, but have the fault of get¬ 
ting bare in time, unless allowed to extend t 
greater breadth than is often consistent w ith tb 
purposes for which they are wanted. In m 
localities where they will grow freely, and cm 
be permitted to attain a considerable breadth, .u 1 
where there is no particular hurry in gett u- 
them to a good height in a short time, Kii»l '- 
dendrons are very suitable, and always look we!!; 
there are now almost unlimited quantities 
seedlings little inferior for general effect to th 
named varieties that can be had cheap, and wlieu 
in flower make a good display. Where iK 
wanted to grow above 5 ft. in height, Pyrus j.v 
ponica makes a good hedge, but it should no: 
be trimmed in too closely ; it is very' effect:'* 
when in bloom, especially if the blush and the 
crimson varieties be planted alternately. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

Fig’S. —Except in the most favoured southern 
and western counties, or near the coast, these 
should be loosened from the walls, the branch?- 
carefully drawn together with a piece of strong 
cord or stout straw ropes, and the who.-; 
covered with clean straw, encircling the branches 
thus bound together 5 in. or 6 in. in thickness 
commencing near the bottom of the trees. Straff 
thus put on will not only protect from frost the 
young fruits that are formed, but will likewis*- 
throw off rain, for, should it become wet through 
to the branches, and afterwards get severely 
frozen, the trees would be in a worse condi tun 
than if no protecting material was used at all. 
To prevent the rain thus penetrating the straff 
to A depth that will do harm, the branches, when 
the covering is completed, should be placed li¬ 
nearly an upright position. 

Pruning Wall Trees.— There arc seve¬ 
ral advantages in getting pruning done early, 
especially in the case of such fruits as are grows 
on walls, the first of which is, tiiat when com¬ 
pleted it gives an opportunity for preparing the 
soil for whatever vegetable crops are grown 02 
the borders. But, in digging the ground occu¬ 
pied by the roots of goon fruitful trees, the fay' 
should never be lost sight of, that the fr&’t 
should be the principal consideration, and that 
there should be no interference with the roots w 
as to injure them ; for this reason the spade 
ought never to be used in digging fruit-borders. 
but the work should invariably be done with a 
fork instead, and even this should be used so as 
not to cause injury, especiaUy to the snia* 
feeding roots that, in the case of trees in a p** 
condition, usually lie near the surface. 

Gooseberries and Currants.—^ h er - 
it is intended to plant or remove Gooseberry 
and Currants the sooner such work is done n*™ 
the better, if the weather be mild, but do im¬ 
plant anything when the ground is crusted wit** 
frost, as in the operation the frozen soil get 3 u 
contact with the roots, which is by no 
calculated to benefit them ; the ground sbouw 
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lx) well dug before it is planted, even if it has 
been under vegetable crops before. These fruits 
(except Black Currants, which like shade) are 
best grown on good open ground ; they will, 
however, succeed between Apple and Pear trees, 
if the latter are not planted too closely. In such 
situations they frequently bear well when the 
crop in more open places gets cut off by spring 
frosts ; the ground round these, and any trees 
that are newly planted, should be mulched as 
far as their roots extend with half-rotten manure. 

Raspberries should also be planted ; for 
this fruit the ground should be well enriched by 
digging into it a good dressing of manure pre¬ 
vious to planting ; existing plantations of this 
fruit should be pruned and tied, and, 'where 
stakes are used, renewing such as are decayed ; 
few crops require or will better pay for a liberal 
use of manure than Raspberries. Even old plan¬ 
tations of them that have become weak can fre¬ 
quently be brought round by enriching the 
ground and otherwise bestowing on them judi¬ 
cious cultivation. One of the principal things 
to be observed in the ease of the Raspberry is 
never t« use a spade amongst them ; the greater 
portion of the roots lie near the surface, and if 
the spade be employed in digging quantities of 
them necessarily get injured ; even fork culture 
should not be too deep. 

Strawberries should now be cleared of 
runners and the ground should be slightly 
forked over ; these, like Raspberries, are surface 
rooters, and should never have the spade used 
among them. If the beds are getting old and 
the ground poor, a dressing of manure may be 
forked in. 

Vegetables. 

Sow Mustard and Cress every week or ten 
days, as required, in any house having a tem¬ 
perature above 45 u . Keep up a succession of Cher¬ 
vil by wintering some roots in pots or boxes 
in any warm house or frame. 

Endive, Lettuce, and Cauliflower. 

—Plants of these in frames and under hand-lights 
or bell-glasses should now be well attended to, 
giving them plenty of air when the weather is 
mild, but guarding against their getting w r et, as 
they are less likely to suffer from severe frost, 
w hen the soil in which they are growing is dry 
on the surface, than they otherwise would be. 
'When frozen those in frames should have a mat 
thrown over the glass when the sun comes upon 
it, as the effect of being suddenly thawed are 
most disastrous. Hand-lights and bell-glasses 
ought to be similarly protected on the south side 
by means of litter or evergreen branches stuck in 
the soil so as to screen the plants. Cauliflowers 
and Lettuces at the foot of south walls may be 
protected by placing boards before them in a 
slanting position propped up so as not to allow 
them to touch the plants. Endive covered with 
boards for blanching should, during frosty 
-weather, be completely covered over with several 
inches of litter, for, if frozen, it will decay. 

Protecting Celery.— Care should be 
taken that Celery is not subjected to much frost, 
or it will not keep so long, how'ever firm and 
solid the variety may be ; for covering material 
use Pea haulm, which, if put under eover when 
pulled up and kept dry until required, is very 
useful for such protecting purposes ; if in a 
neighbourhood where it is plentiful, the common 
Brake is a good material, it not, stable litter may 
be used ; but w hatever is employed will be found 
much more effectual if not in absolute contact 
with the tops of the Celery. To prevent this, 
take some stout pieces of old Pea sticks and push 
them down in the rows nctwixt the plants, then 
take some of the longest and straightest of the 
Pea sticks, or such as have been used for Runner 
Beans, and tie them length ways to the upright 
sticks a few* inches above the tops of the Celery ; 
on these place the litter or other material, letting 
it hang well ever the sides like thatch ; this will 
be the best w\ay of protecting it from frost, 
and costs little more in additional labour than 
simply placing the material upon the tops of 
the Celery. 

Winter and Spring Broccoli is fre¬ 
quently saved from being killed in severe frost 
by the slight protection afforded by laying old 
Pea sticks down moderately close upon them, as 
these break the full force of the cutting frosty 
wind. During severe frosts, or when there is an 
appearance of snow, cover Parsley with shutters 
or boards, if no frames are at hand, not allowing 
the covering material tfv^olutely touch it. 
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Road and Street Sweepings.— Road 
sweepings, and especially road trimmings, if 
thrown into a heap for a few months, form a 
capital receptacle for sew’age matter ; and than 
this no better use can be found for them. Street 
sw-cepings, on the contrary, contain in themselves 
a large proportion of manure; they are less 
sharp and gritty than road scrapings, but are 
not less suitable for stiff soils, and especially 
for flower roots ; but one of their most accept¬ 
able uses is when applied as a manure to Pota¬ 
toes. That most successful Potato grower, Mr. 
McKinlay, obtained his cleanest and handsomest 
samples from soil to w’hich a good dressing of 
street sweepings had been applied. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this excellent manure is not easily ob¬ 
tainable in small quantities or at distances remote 
from towns.—A. 

Cutting-pots. — Those W’ho find their 
Geranium and other cuttings to suffer from 
damp, should try the method indicated in the 
accompanying illustration. The damping off 
of cuttings usually results from applying water 
by pouring it on the surface of the soil, and 
allowing it to percolate through. But if a 
small pot be sunk in the middle to receive it, 
moisture will be supplied where it is of most 
use ; the quantity can alw’ays be regulated, 



and the cuttings are not so likely to suffer so 
much from an occasional overdose as they other¬ 
wise w’ould. The best pots for Geranium cut¬ 
tings are those whose width exeeeds their 
height. The section, which is taken vertically 
through the middle of the pot, shows the cut¬ 
tings, two only of which appear ; the mould in 
which they are planted should contain plenty 
of silver sand, a thin layer of that material 
resting on a layer of Cocoa-nut fibre, and belqw 
that a quantity of crocks or w’ashed cinders to 
ensure perfect drainage.—B. S. 


ROSES. 

Monthly Roses. -I often wonder that the 
common monthly or China Rose is not more 
generally planted as a wall shrub than it is, 
especially in sunny positions in the southern 
and south-eastern counties. I saw in Sussex the 
other day an old wall against the buttresses of 
which this Rose was planted, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the late snow’s and frosts, many fresh pink 
buds might have been gathered from it.—B. 

Protecting Rose Trees from Frost. 

In the case of standard trees on lawms, the best 
and neatest protection with which I am acquain¬ 
ted is hay-bands wrapped about the “ w’orked ” 
part to about 6 in. in height. If only that 
amount of sound wood can be saved, it is suffi¬ 
cient for the purpose of produciug a good head 
the following summer. Those who protected 
the roots of their dwarf Rose trees with dry 
bracken, straw, and Cocoa-nut fibre in good 
time, need apprehend no bad results from frost 
as yet, as any of these materials properly ap¬ 
plied, wi 11 resist frosts of much greater severity 
than any we have had this season.—T. 

The Old Pink China Rose.—I have 
four large beds devoted to this Rose, and have 
had for the last dozen years. The Pink China 
is edged with the dark red or crimson variety. 
The latter is hardly so free a flowerer nor so 
hardy as the pink one; but the two together look 
well, and seldom fail to furnish a good supply of 
cut Roses from May to December. The beds are 
planted rather thinly, and a few pink Pelargo 


niums or Petunias arc mixed with the Roses 
during the summer months. * In very severe 
winters a few' Spruce boughs have been laid over 
the beds, but in ordinary seasons even this small 
modicum of protection has not been given. The 
beds receive a slight dressing of manure every 
autumn, which is “ pointed *’ rather than dug in. 
About April 1 all w'eak, exhausted, or frost-killed 
wood is cut out. This is all the attention w'hich 
China Roses need, and they furnish by far the 
most useful beds which w r e possess as far as cut 
flowers are concerned. These Roses in the bud 
state are really very beautiful and useful in vases 
or bouquets.—T. F., Bury St. Edmunds. 

Roses on the SeedlingBrier.— Having 
read the article on Roses in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of December G, permit me to draw 
attention to the fact that no mention was made 
of “ Roses on the seedling Brier,” cultivated and 
introduced by Mr. George Prince, of 14, Market 
Street, Oxford. I w’as, I believe, the first to try 
these Roses in the north-west of England, and 
within miles of that “chimney of England,” 
Manchester, where people say it is no use grow’- 
ing Roses ; but not caring for what people say, 
and after failure with all other kinds of stocks, 
I made a trial of Roses budded on the “Cult ; - 
vated seedling Brier,” and was, and have been 
ever since rewarded with fine, healthy wood, 
splendid blooms in abundance, and far richer in 
colour than those obtained from other stocks. I 
discarded all other kinds, which only used to 
survive their planting about two seasons, and 
have none but those on the seedling Brier. I 
think that if amateurs would only give an 
account of their failures and successes, there 
w'ould in the future be more successes and few er 
failures. I may mention that I have found that 
nearly all soils seem to suit the Roses on the 
seedling Brier.— James Railton. 


Treatment of Fuchsia Seeds.— The 
simplest plan with Fuchsia pods is to rub them 
up in the hands with dry silver sand, and after 
drying the seeds in the sun or before a fire, in 
an earthenware plate or saucer, to sow both sand 
and seed. Straw'berries, Raspberries, and simi¬ 
lar berried fruit do best treated in this way, 
when they can be sow'n at once, for such seeds 
are not improved by being kept in dry drawers. 
The sooner, in fact, they are sown the better, 
after undergoing the sand-mixing and partially 
drying process. When it is desired to send the 
seed away, it can easily be sifted out of the sand. 
—C. 

Digging Flower Beds.— This is such a 
simple operation that one might suppose it im¬ 
possible to make a mistake in doing it, yet I 
have frequently observed flow’er beds that looked 
considerably the worse for it, the prevailing error 
being the piling of the soil up in a pyramid to¬ 
wards the centre of the bed, and leaving a deep 
gully round the edge. When beds are gradually 
rounded, and the soil just clear of the edging, 
there is nothing objectionable in the winter 
aspect of even bare beds.—J. 

To Catch Field Mice. — I set ordinary 
traps for these, baiting .them with the kernel of 
the Barcelona Nut—the common Nut of the 
shops. Three years agolhadapit fullof valuable 
varieties of Ferns nearly ruined by mice. They bit 
out the centres of the crowns. Itis incredible what 
an amount of mischief a pair of them will do in 
a short time, on account of their propensity for 
nibbling often without eating. Finding none of 
the usual trap enticements effectual, it occurred 
to me that Nuts formed a large proportion of 
their natural food, and which they store up for 
winter. 1 tried them and speedily caught the 
mice. These Nuts appear to be an irresistible 
allurement. I have since used them for all kinds 
of mice with a like result.—J., Dorset. 

Coping for Garden Walls.—I have a 
very cheap and efficient coping on my walls, 
which has for several years kept them perfectly 
dry, and they show' no sigms of being affected 
by the w'cather. The coping w r as made in the 
following manner : —a bed of mortar was laid on 
the top of the wall to form a ridge in the centre; 
flat tiles were then so laid on the mortar that 
they projected about 2 in. beyond the wall on 
each side, and on these w'ere laid a bed of tar 
and ashes the width of the wall, and neatly 
rounded up in the centre, as is usually done 
with mortar.—R. 
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House and Window Gardening. 

PLANT STANDS FOR ENTRANCE HALLS. 
In outer halls stands of growing plants form 
very effective ornaments, but the plants selected 
for this purpose should be such as would not 
feel the effects of cold currents of air ; for, during 
the winter months in an outer hall, they would, 
of course, be subject to sudden changes of tem¬ 
perature ; while, during the summer, almost 
any plant may be placed under such circum¬ 
stances with the greatest safety. The size of 
the plants used for this purpose must bear some 
kind of proportion to the size of the hall in which 



riant Stand for Entrance Halls. 


they are placed, and as to the shape and the 
material of which the stands are made, that 
must depend upon the taste of the purchaser; 
but the dearest and most ornamental, when 
fitted up, often do not look so well as those of a 
less decorative character. The plant selected 
for the centre should always be the tallest, a 
Dracaena, Cocoa-nut Palm, or India-rubber 
plant being best adapted for this purpose. 
Round this should be grouped other plants either 
remarkable for flowers or foliage, which will be 
set off to advantage by that selected for the 
centre. Round the edge should be placed some- 
thing of a drooping character, which will hang 
down gracefully and produce a good effect. For 
a stand ir. a hall, which is not heated m any 
Way, there are no plants better suited than 
hardy British Ferns, which withstand cold 
draughts well, and preserve their foliage fresh 
and green all the year round. For town houses 
nothing is so suitable as Ferns, as they grow 


well where other plants would droop and fade in 
a few da>B. A handsome stand of British Ferns 
could be arranged as follows :—In the centre 
should be set a tall plant of Lastrea Felix-mas ; 
then, grouped round it, a few plants of Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare, and again, outside of these, 
such varieties as Asplenium adiantum-nigrum, 
A. marinum, A. Trichomanes, Blechnum Spicant, 
and Polypodium vulgare. The Parsley Fern(AUo- 
sorus crispus), too, should not be forgotten. 
Ferns succeed best when each is set in a separate 
pot, and, when planting them in this way, care 
should be taken not to crush any of the fronds, 
as, if bruised, they fade at once. The size of 
the pots should be regulated by the stand in 
which they are to be placed ; if a large one is 
employed, the pot in which the centre Fern is 
to be planted should be a 7-in. one ; for those 
outside of it 4-in. pots will be largfrenough ; and 
for those round the outer edge 6-in. ones will 
suffice. In the bottom of each pot should be 
placed some broken crocks, for drainage—not, as 
is too often the case, thrown in any way, but 
placed so that the moisture will drain down 
through them, without the soil choking them 
up. Over the crocks a little Cocoa-nut fifire, or 
Moss, should be placed, and over that again, a 
little of the soil in which the plants are to be 
potted. If Ferns, they should be planted in a 
mixture of leaf-mould, rotten turf, and peat, a 
good dash of silver sand being thrown into keep 
the whole porous. On the surface of the pots, 
and between them, should be put wood Moss, as 
in the case of stands for sitting-rooms. A com¬ 
mon seed-pan filled with Selaginella denticulata 
dropped into a small vase has a fine apperaance ; 
long sprays grow out over the sides of the vase, 
and droop down 8 in. or 10 in., producing a 
charming effect. During the summer time a few’ 
Roses, or similar flowers, might be placed, if 
desired, amongst the Selaginella. 


HINTS ON WINTER DECORATIONS. 

An attractive, durable, and inexpensive table 
ornament or bouquet can be easily made by fill¬ 
ing soup plates or any deep dishes with damp 
sand, and dibbling into the sand Snowdrops or 
other early-flowering bulbs. A very effective 
arrangement would be about a dozen Snowdrop 
bulbs in the centre surrounded by rings of yellow 
and purple Crocuses. Plant the bulbs gener¬ 
ously, as the thicker they are the more effective 
the arrangement will be. Press the saud firmly 
over them, taking care there is as much sand as 
the plate will conveniently hold, and that it is 
thoroughly wet. Then cover the surface with 
green Moss of any kind, scattering a few’ rooted 
trails of the small-leaved ground Ivy amongst 
it. Failing Moss, this pretty little Ivy would 
do to cover the sand, or a few’ fine Grass seeds 
would germinate and make a green surface. A 
few small Ferns, such as Polypodium and 
Heart’s-tongue would be valuable additions. 
Their foliage is even now in good condition. 
Dot the Ferns at intervals over the Moss and 
Ivy into the wet sand, and a permanent and 
tasty table ornament will be the result. Be¬ 
fore bulbs appear, a few sprays of scarlet Ge¬ 
raniums, or Christmas Roses, in fact, , any 
single flow’ers can be introduced with great 
effect into the sand, the damp Moss and sand 
being quite sufficient to preserve the flow’ers 
fresh for some days. In the course of a week 
or tw’o the bulbs will come charmingly* into 
blossom. 

In order to ensure success, the Moss must be 
kept moist by being syringed overhead, or 
w’atercd with a fine rosed watering-pot at least 
twice a week. In addition to refreshing the 
Moss, this will dislodge all dust. The brilliantE ver- 
lasting flowers and elegant dried Grasses, which 
have now become so general and easy of pur¬ 
chase, also look very effective mixed in with 
the Moss, Fern, or Ivy, and make an epergne 
look bright and refreshing. Loadstone. 


Oape Pond-weed in Small Aquaria. 

—This interesting plant may be grown in small 
lass cases in dwelling-houses with good results, 
lately saw a small square glass aquarium in 
which some plants of it in small pots were growing 
freely, and showing flower. Tho pots were sub¬ 
merged to a depth of 6 in. or 7 in., and their sur* 
face was covered with stones and shells, which also 
covered the bottom of the case. A little air at 


the top is necessary, and also fresh water occa¬ 
sionally to ensure healthy growth.— A 
Andrews. 

Window Plants.— It is too soon for win¬ 
dow plants to get into trouble yet. They gene¬ 
rally look well till after New Year, after bein<: 
brought in during October. But soon, over¬ 
watering, or under-watering, or the effects of 
minute insects, or waste gas from the burner?, 
or sulphurous gas from the heaters or stoves will 
begin to tell and there will be trouble. As 
these are about all the difficulties in window- 
plant culture, one soon learns to avoid them: 
and, indeed, nothing but a real love of window, 
plant culture will enable any one to learn. It 
is what the best of magazines, with the 
smartest of editors cannot teach. It is a good 
season to watch for coming troubles. As soon 
as the slightest thing seems wrong, search at 
once for the cause of the trouble. They are 
often but small, and easily remedied at the out¬ 
set. — Horticulturist. 

Azalea amcenafor Windows.-Thi* 
is so useful a plant that one can scarcely be over¬ 
stocked with it, as its bright violet-shot crimson 
flowers may be had in abundance during at least 
six months of the year. Established plants of 
it, in 4 in. pots, full of flower-buds, are sold to 
cheaply in nurseries that the wonder is it is not 
more generally grown than it is. If procure*] 
at this season they may be gently forced into 
flower by being placed in a warm house or frame 
and kept syringed overhead, when they are 
equally useful for room or greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, and also in the form of cut flowers. As 
soon as they have done flowering, young grown 
must be encouraged by a moist genial heat; for 
the earlier the new wood is ripe the sooner will 
the plants flower next year. When growth is 
completed, they should be gradually hardened 
off, and by midsummer they will only require 
the protection of a cold pit to shelter then! 
from heavy rain or wind. They must at all 
times be well attended to with water; for al¬ 
though they do not require such an abundant 
of it as soft-wooded plants, yet few shrubs suf¬ 
fer sooner from drought than does this little 
Azalea. Plants in small pots are generally the 
most serviceable, and with ordinary care they 
may be kept for many years in good health, with 
little root-room. By selecting the earliest-fo: 
ced plants of the previous year for flowering 
first, this Azalea may be had in blossom from 
October untill May.—J. G. H. 

A Room Fern (Pelkea procumbens}.- 
This makes an excellent indoor basket plant, or 
it may be grown in pots or pans suspended by 
means of wires from the roof. It is light anil 
graceful and pleasing in colour, being of a pe¬ 
culiar shade of green. It will succeed in any 
light, airy room.—S. 

Abutilons in Windows and Green 
houses. —Abutilon Thompsoni and Boule de 
Neige assist iu brightening up a greenhouse or 
window garden at this season. Thompsoni ri as 
fine as any Croton, and Boule de !veige con¬ 
tinues to flower all through the winter months, 
with a little warmth.—A. 

Creeping Fig (Ficus minima).—This small 
form of the well-known Ficts repens is useful 
for furnishing small corners and nooks in 
aquariums and plant cases where larger-grow¬ 
ing kinds would be inadmissable. Its foliage, 
which is very small indeed, clings closely to any 
moist stone or woodwork, and may be allowed 
to grow for a considerable time before it assumes 
a thick, heavy appearance.—S. 

Ferns for Rooms.— I find Blechnum gn- 
cilc and Adiantum formosum are the best Ferns 
for room decoration. Let the fronds be ripe be¬ 
fore putting them in the rooms, and they will 
last a long time. For a specimen Fern for an 
entrance hall nothing is better than Pteris tre- 
mula. These soaked once a week, say Satur¬ 
day morning, will remain in good condition for 
a long time.—H. 

Self-sown Lobelias.— I noticed in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated lately a hint that it is 
time to sow Lobelia seed. Perhaps some of 
the readers of your paper may care to hear how 
I have been spared the trouble for this season 
by simply letting it sow itself. About five 
weeks since I planted two or three Lobelias in 
flower in a box. This is now covered with 
young plants, looking very healthy, that have 
come from the fallen seed, Hitherto I h#'? 
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generally made a collection of young plants every 
autumn from a gravel path, where they have 
been sown by the seeds dropping from a window 
box above.—J. J. S. 


Winter Flowers.— These are, as a rule, 
few enough in most gardens, but careful selec¬ 
tion will make some parts of the garden gay, 
even during this dull month. I have recently 
acquired a flower, which just comes into its 
highest beauty as the Michaelmas Daisies and 
other late Asters go out. It is the Giant Christ¬ 
mas Rose (Helleborus niger maxinms), about two- 
thirds larger in all its parts than the common 
kind, and in flower two months or six weeks 
earlier. It appears as yet to be extremely scarce, 
but it is worth looking after and securing, and 
when once you have it, it is very easily increased, 
as you have only to cut the thick rhizome into 
as many pieces as it has eyes or knots ; plant 
these in a light sandy and peaty compost, and 
every piece will form a plant. Chrysanthemums 
have, till lately, been in great beauty, and to 
them a warm south border should be devoted in 
every garden. No flower has more delightfully 
broken and pure tints than this, but it is too 
often half-starved. Remember that it should be 
treated as generously as the Rose, and that it 
should, in addition, be lifted every spring, and 
the border renewed with fresh loam. Schizos- 
tylis coccinea is a valuable plant in warm situa¬ 
tions, but flowers too late to be of much use in 
later climates. This also should be lifted and 
divided every spring, or at least every alternate 
spring, else it will not produce flowering sterns. 
The intense scarlet of its satiny sepals is very 
effective at this season. Were the three plants 
I have named excluded from our list, we should 
find it very hard to find anything in the outdoor 
garden to cheer us, except the battered remains 
of departed glories. These keep up a succession 
of bloom till the common Christmas Roses, 
Snowdrops, and Aconites come in.—S. 

Snowdrops on Grass.— Thebestposition 
in which to show the full beauty of these, our 
earliest spring flowers, to advantage, is not in 
beds or borders, but on turf under deciduous 
trees, where, as a rule, the Grass is thin and 
mowing is reduced to a minimum. We have 
large beds of Snowdrops under wide-spreading 
Limes and similar trees, and, as they have 
evidently remained unmolested for years, they 
promise to make an early and beautiful display. 
This is a good time to procure bulbs of Snow¬ 
drops, which, after being dibbled into the ground 
when free from frost, will take care of themselves. 
—O., Maidstone. 

Pansies.— These beautiful flowers are really 
worth the attention of all; for luxuriance of 
growth and profusion of bloom, what will match 
a good bed of seedling fancy Pansies? They 
possess all imaginable shades of colour and 
markings, which are blended and manipulated in 
ways that cause the finest productions of art to 
appear stiff and formal. Procure a packet or 
two of the finest fancy Pansy seed from a tho¬ 
roughly reliable source (it must be good or dis¬ 
appointment will follow), or perhaps a better 
plan would be to get a dozen or two of the best 
named varieties and propagate them every 
autumn for the purpose of saving seed from 
them till you get into a good strain. It would 
not take long ; careful selection of the very best 
seedlings, combined with similar care to gather 
from only the liest of the named varieties would 
ensure success. Sow the seed in a gentle warmth 
in February, harden off and plant out in May; 
in the end of July your reward will come. 
—Eoossais. 

Pansies in Pots. —Pansies do not like 
being in pots, but if it is required to grow them 
so, tne pots should be plunged in the ground, 
when the plants will do well and flower abun¬ 
dantly.—W. T. 

TTopseolum tuberosum.— After read¬ 
ing the paragraph in a recent issue, many of 
your readers will be induced to grow the beau¬ 
tiful Tropaeolum tuberosum. Allow me to sup¬ 
plement “ C. A. K.’s” remarks as regards its 
culture. It should be grown in the most open 
place that can be found, and in the poorest 
soil. At Surbiton it grew most luxuriantly in 
common brick earth, but on moving nearer 
Loudon I planted it in heavily manured ground, 
the result of which was that I had but few 
flowers ( and the tubers when taken up were 


attacked with the disease similar to that which 
affects the Potato. ThiB year I trenched in 
some stiff clay, and, although the season has 
been unusually cold and wet, I obtained good 
handfuls of blooms up to the first week in No¬ 
vember, and the tubers came up all sound. If, 
at the time of planting, a bit of old bush is 
stuck in near it will quickly cover it and require 
no tying or further attention, but will spread 
and bloom, covering a space about 4 ft. square. 
There are two seedsmen I know of in London 
where bulbs of it can be obtained, viz., Messrs. 
Hurst & Sons, Leadenhall Street, and Messrs. 
Carter, Page, & Co., London Wall. I should 
add that this plant, like all its tribe, is particu¬ 
larly offensive to the taste of the slug, and so 
enjoys complete immunity from its ravages.— 
Shepherd’s Bush. 

Permanent Bulb Beds.— As almost all 
kinds of bulbs may yet be planted, I would ad¬ 
vise any one fond of that class of plants to try 
the following method of disposing of any surplus 
bulbs :—Select positions for theip on the lawn or 


just named a very large variety of bulbs may be 
grown most successfully.—J. G., Maidstone. 

Arum Lilies in Water. —A few years 
ago I planted some pieces of this plant in water, 
by the side of an embankment, and they have 
so increased that, at the present time, they form 
an immense mass, 120 ft. long, and several feet 
broad, and, when in flower, they are a grand 
sight, hundreds of magnificent blooms being open 
at one time, and much finer than when carefully 
grown under the directions given in most gar¬ 
dening books. In severe winters, especially the 
last, they were cut down to the waters edge, but 
they always came up again as strong as ever 
when mild weather returned, and flowered well 
though much later than when not cut down by 
severe frosts. In very mild seasons they com¬ 
mence flowering before Easter. A good plan as 
regards planting them is, to fill some worn-out 
bushel baskets with any refuse soil that may be 
at hand, into this plant the Arums, and plunge 
them into about 2 ft. of water, then throw a few 
barrowfuls of soil and stones around to keep 



other parts of the garden, where branches of de¬ 
ciduous trees cause the Grass to grow thinly and 
weakly, and where the mowing machine is not 
a regular visitor. After deciding on where the 
clumps or patches of bulbs would look best, 
break up a few spadefuls of earth, and if poor 
add a little fresh Boil, and plant bulbs of the 
earliest flowering kinds, such as Snowdrops, Cro¬ 
cuses, Aconites, Daffodils, Jonquils, and Blue¬ 
bells. They will come up in spring and ■will 
look all the better for being associated with the 
young foliage of the Buttercups and Daisies that 
are seen to mingle with them, and by making a 
selection of sorts that bloom in succession a 
pretty effect may be obtained in this way for 
many weeks. After the foliage dies down the 
scythe may be run over tho surface, which may 
be otherwise treated as the rest of the lawn. 
We have a great variety of bulbs under trees, 
and lovely they look when in bloom. Some are 
planted so as to form designs, but 1 prefer them 
m irregular groups or masses that are allowed 
to extend at will, os, except for the purpose of 
increasing the stock, they are best left undis¬ 
turbed. The Daffodil does well planted on open 
spaces in the turf, but in such positions as those 


them steady and to form mounds. The baskets 
soon rot, and the plants become masses of 
foliage and flowers, as has just been stated.—S. 


A CHRISTMAS-FLOWERING IRIS. 

(IRIS ALATA). 

Of the few hardy flowers that are able to 
withstand and flower in the open air during the 
winter, this old-fashioned yet beautiful Iris is 
one of the most valuable. It may be seen by 
the annexed engraving that the flowers are very 
singular in form, and much resemble some of the 
quaintly-formed tropical Orchids. The ground 
colour of the blossom is a delicate lilac-blue, 
with showy blotches of bright yellow, copi¬ 
ously spotted with a darker hue. The foliage, 
it may lie seen, much resembles that of a Leek, 
and is produced at the same time as the flowers. 
It generally commences to bloom in October, 
and if the weather is not too severe, it produces 
other flowers about Christmas time. It may be 
seen in flower in Mr. Ware’s nursery, Tottenham, 
where all kinds of hardy flowers are grown ex¬ 
tensively. It is very easy to grow, as it merely 
requires a warm sunny border, and the bulb* 
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planted in autumn in ordinary garden soil. The 
beauty of the flowers may be much preserved 
by having a hand-light placed over them during 
severe cold, snow, or wet. It makes a pretty 
indoor plant when the bulbs are placed in 

f lasses of water, the same as those used for 
[yacinths. Its native home is on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, whence it was introduced a 
century or more ago, and has long been a garden 
favourite of our forefathers, though it has of 
late years become somewhat scarcer. 

Double White Rocket.— This should be 
taken up and divided every season, or it will 
soon cease to exist; a circumstance which may 
account for its being so rarely seen. For it cer¬ 
tainly is one of the most beautiful hardy border 
plants in existence. Being very free its fine 
spikes of pure double white flowers, when grown 
in quantity, load the atmosphere with perfume ; 
and when associated with the blue Canterbury 
Bell, one line of each, it has a striking effect. 
It will grow almost in any soil or situation, and 
it may be increased to any extent by simply 
splitting up the old stools with a sharp knife 
every autumn. We also grow the double pur¬ 
ple, but neither that nor any of the other sorts, 
that I have seen, can at all compare with the 
grand old double white kind.—S. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


C'YTISUS RACEMOSUS IN SMALL POTS. 
This fine old plant is nowhere seen in such good 
condition as in Covent Garden, and that in re¬ 
markably small pots. Charmingly flowered 
bushes of it, from 18 in. to 2 ft. in height, and 
as much through, may be seen in pots never 
larger than 6 in. or 7 in. in diameter, in thou¬ 
sands in Covent Garden in March and April. 
Owing to its hardy character, it is one of the 
very best of decorative plants for windows or 
greenhouses. Being so hardy, it is also a good 
plant for the amateur cultivator who has only a 
limited supply of heating power in his green¬ 
house, as a slight frost will not injure it. A 
temperature of about 40° is quite sufficient for 
it in winter, indeed better than a higher one. 

t Propagating. —The best time to propagate 
this plant I have generally found to be the month 
of September, by which time the summer growth 
has become moderately firm ; if an old rough 
specimen is available, it will, at this season, fur¬ 
nish a good supply of cuttings. These should be 
taken off, about H in. in length, with a sharp 
knife. Make a clean cut below the lowest joint 
and remove the leaves about £ in. up the stem. 
The soil used should bo half peat ana loam, and 
plenty of silver sand ; well drain the pots (6-in. 
ones are the best), and fill them moderately firm 
with soil to within 4 in. of the rim ; place on this 
a layer of silver sand, then insert the cuttings 
moderately thick, and give water with a rosed- 
pot to settle the sand round them ; then place 
them in a frame in a shady position on a good 
thick coating of coal ashes. Keep the sashes 
tolerably close for a time, merely giving a little 
air every morning to dispel damp. Be sure to 
pick off all decayed foliage, and keep the sand in 
the pots just moist. Amateurs will find this 
Cytisus more difficult to strike than Pelargo¬ 
niums, but the pleasure attending success will 
be greater. After the cuttings have been 
in a few weeks they will have formed a 
callus. This can be known by their having the 
appearance of starting into growth, and when 
that happens they may be removed to a shelf 
near the glass in the greenhouse. Be sure the 
soil in the pots at this stage is not allowed to be¬ 
come dry, tor if so, they will certainly die. 

Soil and Potting.— When rooted pot them 
off carefully into small thumb pots, using similar 
mould to that just alluded to, replace them on 
the greenhouse shelf, and if the pots could be 
set in a little Cocoa-nut fibre so much the better; 
or if a pit is available, with means of excluding 
severe frost, that is the best of all places for 
them, as they delight in all stages of their exist¬ 
ence in a cool moist atmosphere. When the soil 
becomes moderately dry give it a good soaking 
of water, and afterwards keep them through the 
winter just fairly moist at the root, and that is 
all. By the month of February the points of the 
shoots should be pinched out, an operation which 
will cause them to break out and become bushy. 
They may now be shifted on into 3-in. pots, and 
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encouraged to grow freely, giving them abun¬ 
dance of air on all favourable occasions. When 
the month of May arrives, and all danger from 
frost is over, repot them into 4-in. or 5-in. pots, 
according to their strength, using rather more 
loam than before, and potting firmly ; now select 
a place out-of-doors on which to set them with a 
good hard bottom, so that worms cannot work 
into the pots ; place the plants thereon in the 
form of a bed of convenient width for watering, 
&c. Be sure not to crowd the plants together, 
but allow sufficient room for sun and air to get 
freely amongst them. The spaces between the 
pots should be filled up with coal ashes or Cocoa- 
nut fibre. This will obviate the excessive use 
of the watering-pot. A piece of board round 
the edge of the bed will keep all neatly in their 
places. As the plants progress in growth, keep 
them well pinched in, so as to form compact 
bushes, and in hot weather syringe them freely 
night and morning, and be sure that they are 
never dry at thp root. This is not a plant that 
requires much manure, but I have found a little 
soot-water useful occasionally ; it causes the 
foliage to assume a good dark green colour. By 
the end of August they should be ready for their 
final repotting into the pots in which they are 
to bloom, using sizes not larger than 6 in. or 7 in. 
About a week after they are potted they should 
receive their final pinching, as if this operation 
is deferred to a later date they do not produce 
such fine flowers in the spring. 

Keep them out-of-doors until there is danger 
of their being hurt by frost, and then remove 
to their winter quarters, which may be either to 
a pit or to the greenhouse, as may be convenient; 
if to the latter give them the coldest end. There 
will now be little to be done beyond attention to 
watering and ventilation until the spring, when 
they may be aided by a little weak manure- 
water, and freely syringed until the flowers show 
colour. By the month of March it will be found, 
if these directions have been adhered to, that 
the point of every shoot will produce a flower 
spike, and that the whole plant will shortly be 
a blaze of golden blossoms, fully rewarding the 
cultivator for his labour. This plant is not so 
subject to insects of any kind, and it can be 
grown to the greatest perfection in a small state 
without either stake or tie. H. B. 


Primula sinensis cocoinea.— Having 
received a packet of seed of this Primula in 
April last, I sowed it and grew the young plants 
on fast, and now I have some good plants in 5-in. 
and 6-in. pots, several of them being beautifully 
in flower. This is the best and brightest Pri¬ 
mula I have ever seen.—C. F. 

Roman Hyacinths.— These are the most 
useful flowers which any one just now could 
possess. Two months ago wc bought a quantity 
of bulbs of them : all were potted in 6-in. pots 
in some good loam, leaf soil, and a little saud, 
four bulbs being put into a pot. For one month 
they stood in a frame under 4 in. of coal ashes, 
they were then removed to a glass covered pit, 
in which there was a day temperature of 70 ’ and 
a night one of 60". Here, with plenty of water 
at the root, they are now in full bloom, white 
as snow, and very fragrant. After the first 
spike has been cut nearly every bulb is throwing 
up a second one.—C. 

Salvias in Winter and Spring-.— Long 
as Salvias have been in cultivation few know 
them as they should be known. At this season 
they are invaluable for warm and even for cool 
greenhouse decoration. S. leucantha, splendens, 
pseudo-coceinea, caealuefolia, Hoveyi (ianthina), 
gesneneflora, patens, and Betheli (involucrata) 
would give a charming range of form aud colour, 
beauty, and grace of port not readily equalled 
by any other genus during winter and spring. 
—B. 

Training Camellias.— It is seldom that 
one sees Camellias traiued ; still it is perhaps as 
good an arrangement as can be effected with old 
spindly plants. If the branches be tied in as 
closely as possible, they will soon break freely 
from the old wood and make well-furnished 
plants, which they will rarely do if left to them¬ 
selves. Plants of this description are excellent 
for planting at the foot of pillars or iron sup¬ 
ports in a conservatory. They furnish the lower 
part with green foliage where ordinary creepers 
would not succeed, and when other large grow¬ 
ing creepers arc trained up these pillars to tin- 


roof, the Camellias serve to hide the ugly, bare 
stems ; and when in a healthy condition and 
full of flower they are exceedingly attractive.- 

Tree and other Pseonies.— These force 
well, and form valuable additions to the win¬ 
dow garden or greenhouse early in spring. A 
temperature of from 45° to 55° hurries them in¬ 
to bloom, and they may be had in flower in Feb¬ 
ruary or March. Several of them are sweet- 
scented, and all are interesting, and more or less 
beautiful. The chief use of such plants forced 
consists in their anticipating the springer sum¬ 
mer by many months.—F. 

The Neapolitan Violet.— This Violet, 
which has an unusually delicate scent, is one of 
the most useful winter flowers which wchave for 
bouquets. It is best to prepare for it a hotbed 
of leaves and stable manure, and, as soon as the 
heat is far enough spent, to fill the frame to 
within 6 in. of the glass with short manure, and 
mould to the depth of 9 in. The compost should 
consist of two-thirds loam and and one-thir 1 
leaf mould and sand, the whole being well mixed 
together before it is placed in the pit. When 
the heat is down to about 75° the plants should 
be lifted from the border and planted in the 
frame about 9 in. apart each way, carefully 
picking off all decayed or blighted foliage, and 
stripping off all spurious runners that may have 
accumulated during the autumn. Every care 
should be taken to see that the soil is free from 
ware worm, and the loam should be quite fresh, 
as often in using old loam red spider is induced 
to attack the plants, and failure is the result. 
The best cure for plants thus attacked is water¬ 
ing and syringing with soot-water, aud the best 
manure water to use for this Violet is liquid 
guano, about once a fortnight. Neapolitan Vio¬ 
lets require a great deal of shade, and the pit 
should be covered with litter or mats as to keep 
the heat up between 15' and 50" through the 
winter months. If this treatment is thoroughly 
carried out, plenty of beautiful double Violet;, 
may be gathered every week all through the 
winter.—H. 

Pernettya mucronata as a Pot 
Plant. —Small, bushy plants of this hardy 
shrub, taken up in autumn and potted in well- 
drained soil, are very effective in conservatories 
and for other decorative purposes during the 
winter months. Plants thus treated w ill now 
be thickly Bet with large magenta-coloured 
berries.—S. 

Afyeratums for Winter Blooming.-We timi 
these extremely useful for winter flowering, and the 
colour i3 unobtainable in any other plant during the 
winter months. Any variety of the Imperial Dwarf type 
is suitable for pot culture, but the favourite here is Lady 
Jane. To obtain a stock of this or of any other lie* 
variety, we sow in heat in the spring, and grow theyoun? 
plants on for bedding.out purposes. Some are plantd 
iu a mixed border, ami the best of these —selecting 
of good habit, and which are also likely to continue Mim¬ 
ing for sometime—are lifted with a good ball, and potted 
into 8-in. pots. If liberal treatment is given, they will 
flower freely during the winter, and in the spring will 
yield a quantity of good cuttings, from which we rai e 
our stock for bedding out. We prefer this practice m 
raising them from seed, on account of seedliuzs generally 
varying in habit. Wc also treat Lobelias of the specie 
type in the same way as the Ageratums, and they seldom 
fail to give a good and continual supply of bloom, which 
brightens up the front row of plants in a warm green¬ 
house. Both Ageratums and Lobelias are in some plact> 
grown on in pots for winter work, and they well repay 
the trouble taken. If this plan is adopted, they ought 
not to be started too early in the season, nor l»e allow'd 
to exhaust themselves by flowering during the summrr. 
Both are gross feeders, and should be treated accordingly, 
i.e., should he grown in good rich soil, and receive plenty 
of liquid manure.—W. T. O. 

Blue-flowered Greenhouse Plants. -The b^t 
and most useful blue flowers that can bo had at this sea¬ 
son are Browallia data and B. Roezli. both of which 
bloom profusely and afford choice sprays for bouquet*, 
a use for which they are specially adapted, bein' small 
and of that character as to add a finish more telling an i 
unique than could he attained by the employment <1 
anything else, excepting, perhaps, a few sprigs of Forget 
me-not, which are not to he had at this season. Here we 
grow them largely for cutting, and when kept in a warm 
greenhouse it i< surprising what a quantity of flower may 
be had from n few plants, as, after having their heals >'r 
main branches removed, they break again from quite the 
old stumps, the young shoots from which come crowded 
with blossoms. To have them good at this time of ye n. 
the seed should be sown in August, and the plants grewn 
on in frames with plenty of air till the middle of October, 
when they require a warmer situation. We grew time 
together, placed triangularly, in 7-in. pots, in which way 
they make tine masses, and arc more effective thin thev 
arc when kept singly, as, being of spare, fragile lial-:t. 
one alone looks thin and poor. Those who have not tb ‘ 
good fortune to have some of these Browallia? now, wdl 
find that by sowing at once in heat and growing the 
plants on in a temperature of to 60'. they may have a 
line display of them in April or Mnv. a tiru * wliri tVo 
will be most newptub! >, and from wh ■ rev jtIt ■> w.Ii 1 
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on for months in full beauty. The soil they delight in is 
a light, rich open oue, such as about half loam and leaf 
mould, with a sprinkling of rotten manure, in which 
mixture they grow rapidly and maintain a healthy green 
colour.—S. D. 


confined in a cage, but sits always on a perch. Cau any 
reader tell what is the cause? or if there is any remedy? 
- W. M. 

Erratum Food for Cows. -Instead of “ hot cotton 
cake ” read “ 11 /Vt cotton cake. " The latter is an imitation 
of Linseed cake, and has no nourishment in it. 


HOME PETS. 


Prices of Aviaries.— Tho price of small 
indoor .aviaries varies a great deal according to 
the place where they are purchased. A small 

{ )lain aviary in the shape of a waggon cage, and 
arge enough to hold a dozen p$dr of small birds, 
ought to be bought for a little over a sovereign. 
The l>est place to buy them is of a genuine 
maker, not a retailer ; there are several in Great 
J3t. Andrew’s Street, near Charing Cross, also in 
Whitechapel. As to the kind of birds suitable 
for stocking a small indoor aviary, the following 
will be found about the most profitable .-—Bud¬ 
gerigars, Zebra finches, Waxbills, Cut-throats, 
Wyaahs, Spice birds, Cordon bleus, Nonpareils, 
Indigo birds, and all the small foreign finches. 
These would all agree with a pair or more of 
canaries. The prices of these birds cannot be 
fairly stated, as the market fluctuates so, ac¬ 
cording to the supply. The present time is rather 
an unfavourable one, as there have been no 
large arrivals lately. A few months back all 
the species above mentioned could be had for a 
mere song, but they arc now doubled and trebled. 
Mr. Bring, of Bromptou Road, is about as rea¬ 
sonable a dealer as any I know of. 

Food for Nonpareils. —The best way to 
feed all foreign ornamental finches is to give 
them mixed seed, as I have recommended in all 
my previous articles on the aviary, as some 
birds will eat what others will not touch ; how¬ 
ever, as a rule, foreign small birds eat Millet 
seed, either loose or in sprays. Give them (if 
they will eat it) dried ant's eggs, procurable at 
Mr. Bring’s, Brompton Road, or egg food, which¬ 
ever they seem to like best. Also sop mixed 
with sugar, and any tit-bit from the tabic, ex¬ 
cepting greasy substances. 

Remedy for Bird’s Cough. — Keep 
them nice and warm, and perfectly free from 
draughts. The late severe weather has been 
very trying to the bird tribe, especially speci¬ 
mens that are delicate. They are undoubtedly 
hardy birds when they are acclimatised, but 
newly imported specimens are most liable to 
pulmonary complaints. “Crytogram” should 
nave rejected the Budgerigar which he mentions 
as having a cough at the time of purchase ; how- 
cver, he must now do the best to cure it, and 
to do this he cannot do better than get a bottle 
of Chard’s Finchine, post free, fifteen stamps, of 
B. Flory, Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon. It 
acts like a charm on the feathered tribe, pro¬ 
viding the bird is well taken care of, and not 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature. It 
is not only serviceable in ailing and delicate 
birds, but is most beneficial to birds that are 
moulting, having, in this case, entirely super¬ 
seded the use of saffron, which is utterly use¬ 
less.—A. d’A. 

Teaching Jackdaws to Talk. -My Jackdaw is 
now eighteen months old, and thinking it is about time 
he began to say something for himself. I should esteem 
it a favour if some one would give their experience on the 
above subject, stating their mode of procedure, whether 
it Is necessary to coniine Jack, whether both male anil 
female talk, «fcc. ?—W. Hewes. 

Parrot’s Beak Deformed —Will some one who 
has had experience in parrots, etc., kindly tell me if any¬ 
thing can be done for a cockatile, whose beak has grown 
very long? The under part continually breaks olf, and 
docs not close with the upper mandible properly, the 
latter being very long, and curving round more than it 
should be.—S pider. 

Disease in Rabbits.— Would some one help me 
alxtut my rabbits ? They are Angora, and about two 
months old. For some time past they have been 
covered with a sort of scurf, which about the mouth and 
nose becomes quite hard. I have tried oil, which for 
some time removes it, but it again appears. Is there any¬ 
thing which will effectually cure it?— March Hake. 

Cbard’s Finchine —On page 580 “ A. d’A.” recom¬ 
mends the aljove for birds when moulting. Would he 
kindly state where the article cau be procured? Also in 
what quantity it should be given to the birds? -Lover 
of the Feathered Tribe. [See paragraph above. ] 

Fowls and Bullfinches. How can I tell the age 
of fowls? At what age is a bullfinch perfect in plumage, 
and how can I teach one to pipe?—A noe. Guiliaur. 


Green Parrots. —I have a greon parrot (from Cuba) 
now about 15 years old. For some time past the white 
flesh round his eyes has become so much inflamed that 
the eyes themselves are always closed. I am afraid he 
will shortly become quite blind. He eats well, and is 
pretty lively for this cold weather. lie has- marer been 
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Housing Poultry.— At this time of the 
year, poultry should be kept warm but not 
overcrowded, the house should always be w’ell 
ventilated, and great care must be taken that 
there are no holes or cracks in the sides of the 
house. Ventilators should be under the eaves 
of the roof, for the bad smells will rise, and as 
the inside gets heated, these obnoxious and un¬ 
healthy vapours will escape if small openings are 
made under the eaves. Holes or cracks in the 
sides often lead to colds and swellings in the 
heads of the birds ; draughts at all times are most 
dangerous ; far better let a bird roost out iu the 
trees during the most severe weather, than con¬ 
fine it in a draughty house. Take care that the 
roof is water-tight, and the flooring dry and the 
droppings are removed every other day, and if 
these simple but necessary precautions are regu¬ 
larly carried out, then disease and sickness will 
be unknown.— Chanticleer. 

The Morning Meal.— Almost all poultry 
keepers are agreed that the first feed in the 
morning should consist of soft food, that is, 
some kind of meal mixed with water, the latter 
to be warm in winter. The following make a 
good food and one that I can speak of from long 
experience as greatly relished by fowls, and be¬ 
ing highly beneficial, both to the laying and 
growing stock. For twelve fowls mix one quart 
of .Spratt’s Patent Poultry Meal with the same 
quantity, or a little more, of boiling water. I>o 
this in the evening, and let it remain on the 
kitchen range all night. In the morning, work 
into it as much middlings barley-meal or oat¬ 
meal, cither will do, as will make it into a stiff 
dry dough, which should break into fragments 
when thrown to the fowls. By being in the 
kitchen all night and perhaps for an hour or so 
after the fire is lighted in the morning, it will be 
sufficiently warm for the birds, very hot food 
being injurious. I generally add a slight season¬ 
ing of pepper or spice condiment, and occasion¬ 
ally substitute a little ale or beer for part of the 
water used. For utensils I use a galvanized iron 
pail, and a large sized garden trowel, which lat¬ 
ter should have a long stout handle which gives 
more power in mixing. I have heard Spratt’s 
food condemned as expensive, but if the above 
method be adopted it will be found quite the 
reverse, as it swells very much with hot water. 
Andalusian. 

Fowls for Winter Laying J. F. S." will find 
nothing surpasses for winter laying the Cochins or Brah¬ 
mas, or one:of the varieties crossed with either game or a 
Dorking. He must endeavour to get February or March- 
hatched pullets, for these should now be laying. One 
year old liens which got through their moult early in the 
autumn may possibly he about commencing to lay, but 
early patched pullets are only to he depended upon for 
supplying eggs during the winter-months. 

Food for Ducks —For the first day after the young 
ducklings have escaped from the shell, they will require 
nothing in the way of food. At the expiration of that 
time, they may be given some milk to drink. This should 
be put into a shallow saucer or plate, on which an inverted 
nower-pot is placed, for if this precaution is not taken the 
ducklings will very goon be taking a bath in the milk. 
Then mix a little oat or barley-meal with the milk, and 
let them eat this. If given very soft, they will not require 
any water to drink, but directly the food gets clogged on 
their bills, then it may safely he concluded the birds have 
an insufficient supply of milk. We should advise 
“ J. F. 8." not to let the ducklings have access to a 
running stream until they are six weeks old, and then 
if the weather is cold only for a short time, otherwise 
many of them will suffer from cramp. If they are in¬ 
tended for early killing, it is best to keep them from the 
water altogether. 

Free Laying Fowls —From the 1st of March last 
until the 30th <>f September, I kept nine hens and acock. 
Seven of the hens are pure black Spanish, and two are 
Brahmas. During that time they layed on an average 
six eggs per day, making a total of 1,283 eggs ; one hen 
alone (black Spanish) laid 150 eggs I have only kept 
fowls the last four years, but during that time have been 
remarkably successful. I perfectly agree with the style 
of feeding lately advised in gardening Illustrated.— 
C. Blackwell. 

Poultry for Confined Spaces. —** R. T. s.” should 
purchase at once for the space named five Brahma pullets 
and five Spanish, with one Spanish cockerel; tho former 
for winter and early spring laying, and the latter for 
summer laying. In selecting the stock choose the Brah¬ 
mas with rose combs and silvery hackles. Be particular 
that they are tho light broed. The Spanish should have 
black plumage with an Intensely green lustre, high red 
combs, pendent In the liens but perfectly erect on the 


cock, white faces and deaf ears, small feet and legs, and 
a very upright and proud carriage. “ E. T. S.” should 
be sure only to have young stock ; to ensure this, see 
that the legs are soft and frfec from scales (and in the 
case of the cock, that the spurs arc short), and the ex¬ 
pression lively.— Amateur Alectryologist. 


A Hardy Fern for the Garden or 
Window (Aspidium aculeatum).—Of this, one 
of the hardiest and most effective of all our 
native Ferns, numerous forms occur in various 
parts of the world. Bentham says it is found 
from the Mediterranean to Scandinavia, extend¬ 
ing eastward into Central Asia ; in North and 
South America, and generally in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Our illustration shows the ele¬ 
gancy of the plant, and, if grown in a shaded 
situation, it retains its fronds nearly all the win¬ 
ter. In deep, lich soils its handsome, dark 
green fronds attain a height of from 2 ft. to 3 
It., and wherever moist dells in the wild or rock 
garden have to be furnished, this plant is well 
worth a place. It also forms one of the very 
best of all hardy Ferns for pot culture in rooms 
or windows, retaining its stout fronds until the 
young ones shoot up in the spring, and only re¬ 
quiring to he sprinkled or syringed now and then 



A graceful hardy Fern, Aspidium aculeatum. 


in order to remove dust and other impurities. 
This Aspidium maybe seen in the Fernery and 
wild garden attatched to .South Kensington 
Museum.—B. 


BEES. 

The great need for bees during the present in¬ 
clement weather is shelter from the cold, and 
this must be given with sacks, pieces of carpet, 
strawhoods, or in any fitting way that offers. It 
would be very bad for the bees if snow settling 
on the hives should thaw and find its way into 
the hive, or if rain were to doso; amldampis even 
a greater enemy of bees than dry cold. When 
the latter prevails it is known that the bees 
cluster as thickly as possible together, and thus 
promote warmth ; they also become somewhat 
comatose or dormant, and are thus less affected 
by cold than if about and active. How quickly 
they are affected by external warmth is seen 
when a few hours of bright sun bursts forth on 
a clear day, as they then come out evidently 
to get air and enjoy the sun. Whilst the hive 
must be kept dry and warm, there must yet be 
careful ventilation, notmuch of necessity, but still 
slightly so, as this enables the inside damp and 
vapours exuded by the insects to escape. The 
hole at the top ol the hive through which the 
stocks have through the autumn been fed, 
should, on the removal of the bottles, be covered 
over, but still only in such a way as to admit ol 
the escape of internal vapours. In such a small 
habitation a very minute space will do for that 
purpose. If the entrance holes are large, these 
may be reduced one half, but where the entrances 
are from grooved or ploughed boards, instead of 
being cut in the hive, it is not well to stop these, 
as without doubt the free admission of air is as 
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essential to health as it is necessary to have an 
exit for foul air. The entrance should be kept 
free from snow, as this may choke the hole and 
exclude air ; also when thawing may flood the 
hive. It is now to late to feed further with 
good effect, but light hives should be so assisted 
as soon as the weather breaks and it becomes 
mild.—A. D. 


NOTICE. 

“ Gardening ” VolumeB. — The first 
volume will terminate—not at the end of this 
year, as proposed, but, for the sake of having the 
volumes more regular—at the end of February 
next. With reference to the suggestions of many 
correspondents that we should finish the volumes 
half-yearly, we have decided that, on the whole, 
one yearly volume will be best. It will be most 
convenient for reference, and not too large. We 
have to thank many correspondents for useful 
hints for the improvement of the journal, and 
beg to assure tnem that every communication 
of the kind receives due attention, though diffi¬ 
culties—the conditions of which the public are 
not always acquainted with—may prevent us 
carrying them out immediately. • 


EXCHANGE COLUMNS. 


Number* of our reader* haring suggested the opening 
of an exchange department, ice have resolved at last to 
try the experiment. It is not our i risk to interfere in 
aug trap with trade, customs. U'c believe that bg far the 
best imp for the amateur and all concerned is to bugfrom 
the trade' as regards all ordinarg plants. The facilities 
of commercial gardeners enables than to grow and distri- 
bate much more economically than ang private indivi¬ 
dual could do, but it is so desirable that rrerg facilitg 
should be given for the spreading of new, rare, and curious 
plants throughout the country that me do not hesitate to 
try the experiment. It frequently happens that a person 
map have plenty of a plant which is rare, in other parts 
of the country,and it seems to us that if this works well 
it will be the incans of increasing the. variety of the pla uts 
in our gardens, which is very much to be desired, and in 
the end it would be a benefit to the trade itself. It must 
hoicevcr. be understood that no trade, advertisement will 
be admitted in the exchange columns, and those wishing 
to sell their tnrrjdus plants or seeds ran only advertise 
them in those columns of the paper set. apart for that 
purpose, and under the usual condition^ 

R V L K S. 

1—Persons wishing to exchange plants or seeds must 
send their note in plain .writing upon one side of the 
paper only. 

2. —All exchange announcements must he accompanied 
by stamps or order to defray the cost of such announce¬ 
ments, according to the following rule 

3. —No exchange advertisement, however short, will 
be accepted for a less sum than which will be the 
cost of two lines or eighteen words. For every line more 
tlnm two 4d. extra will be charged. 

4. —Correspondents must write their advertisements 
clearly, give full name and address in every case, and 
make them as brief as possible. Thus 0 Phloxes, good 
sorts, fora Martfclial Niel Rose—adding the address or 
nom do plume as may be thought best. 

5. —In all cases where practical, correspondents should 
allow us to print their full name and address with their 
communication, but those who do not approve of this 
method can attach initials to their advertisement, to 
which we will append a number, on payment of Id. extra. 

0 —All letters intended for the exchange department 
must be sent in an envelope separate from any other 
communication, and have the word “ exchange r marked 
distinctly in one comer. 

7 .— We do not hold ourselves in any way responsible 
for any unfairness or deception that may be practised 
between parties exchanging, but wc will do all that is 
possible to prevent such occurrences, and with this view 
we reserve to ourselves the right to refuse any adver¬ 
tisement of which we may not approve, in which case 
the communication and money will be returned, less the 
cost of postage. 

8. —Persons answering advertisements hearing no address 
must state the number and initials attached to the ad¬ 
vertisement they wish to take advantage of, and enclose 
a stamped unsealed envelope, containing the communi¬ 
cation they wish to make to the person advertising, 
which we will address to the person advertising, and 
thus bring the parties into communication; but where the 
advertisers give their name and address there will be no 
need to write to us at all. 


Memorial Trees. --The planting of a tree 
to commemorate any incident, such as a birth or 
wedding in a family, is the expression of a plea¬ 
sant and proper feeling, and is not practised as 
often as it ought to be. It would add to the 
associations which would accompany this tree¬ 
planting if children were to assist in the opera¬ 
tion, and each tree be known as belonging to 
some particular child, which would throughout 
their fives give them a still stronger interest in 
their homes or the place of their oirth,—V. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1111.—Propagating Hardy Azaleas. 
—In a small garden a few doors ( from mine 
there is a very fine specimen of hardy Azalea, 
the owmer of which is most anxious to find 
some means of propagating it; both professional 
and amateur gardeners have tried, but without 
success, I believe, in all, except the following 
cases :—Two years ago I tried, by means of a 
layer. The tree is an old one, and its lowest 
branches were about 18 in. above the ground ; 
therefore I procured a large flower-pot filled 
with rich peat soil, leaf-mould, and silver sand, 
and after selecting some of the young shoots at 
the extremities of the lower branches, and se¬ 
curing the pot firmly into the ground, I cut the 
old wood half through about 6 in. from the new' 
wood, so as to retain a partial circulation of 
sap, and then embedded it in the flower-pot 
about 2 in., pegging the parts on both sides of 
the slit firmly down under the surface. The 
pot was allowed to remain all winter and the 
following summer, never allowing the soil in the 
pot to become dry. This layer struck root, and 
formed a good plant. On the 24th of July last, 

I put in six cuttings, and, as they are all alive 
now and showing new wood, it may be interest¬ 
ing to know how I dealt with them. I took the 
cuttings of the new wood just ripe, taking 
care that each cutting was made below where 
there w’ere three or four shoots branching out, 
and after cutting away the shoots to within, 
say, \ in. or 4 in. from the leading shoot, I 
put them into a 6-in. pot, w'ell drained, filled 
with peat, turf, loam, and silver sand. The 
pot was then placed upon a box, about 2 in. 
deep, filled w ith earth—not in heat, but upon 
the greenhouse stage—and covered with a bell- 
glass. I have never watered the cuttings on 
the surface of the pot, but always on the sur¬ 
face of the earth in the box outside the hell- 
glass, and I suppose the extra warmth of the 
atmosphere in the bell-glass has drawn up the 
moisture necessary to sustain the cuttings. I 
am only an amateur in horticulture, and do not 
take credit for this mode of treatment being 
anything new, as it is purely by accident and by 
way of experiment that I have succeeded ; I 
may add that I think the chief point is the 
mode and time of making the cuttings. Being 
anxious, now that the plants are alive, not to 
make any mistake, I should be obliged if any 
experienced reader will advise me whether, 
in repotting, I should be doing right to turn out 
the whole contents of the pot and place it into 
a larger one, say 8 in. or 9 in., filling up the 
space all round with the same sort of mould ; 
and when should the repotting be done ’ Would 
it be wise to wait another year, to give the plants 
more opportunity of gaining strength ? 1 have 

not ventured to turn out the plants, to see 
whether they .are pot-bound or not, for fear of 
disturbing or breaking the young roots. I find 
that by keeping hardy Azaleas under the stages 
of the greenhouse, or in the shade during sum¬ 
mer, they do not cast their leaves at this time 
of the year; and, as flow’er-buds are showing, 

I am in hopes of having both leaves and flowers 
in abundance at the same time.—J. J. M. f 
Preston. 

1057.— Materials for Rookery.— The 
cheapest materials that we are acquainted with 
for this purpose are stumps and roots of trees 
or “ brick burs.” The former may be obtained 
in country districts where hedges or plantations 
have been grubbed, costing but a few shillings 
per load. Plants of most kinds, especially 
Ferns, thrive exceedingly well in these so-called 
“ stumperies,” but the w'ood decays in the 
course of time. Brick burs may be obtained at 
brickyards where “ clamp” bricks are made, 
and are to be purchased at a cheap rate. In 
constructing the rockery, be careful to avoid the 
too common error of placing the stones so closely 
together as not to allow of sufficient depth of 
son for the roots to feed upon. The pockets or 
spaces between the material employed should be 
so formed that the main roots may find their 
way down into an at all times more or less cool 
and moist body of earth. The object of placing 
plants above the ordinary level of the soil and 
amongst stony materials is not to deprive them 
of nourishment, but merely to ensure the free, 
drainage which they enjoy in their native habi¬ 
tat. This point is frequently overlooked, the 
consequence being that only the more vigorous 


growing species are able to make satisfactory 
progress. If the situation is very shady, Ferns 
of many kinds would succeed, such as Lastrea 
felix-mas cristata, Scolopendrium vulgare and 
its many varieties ; the Oak Fern, the Beech 
Fern, the Lady Fern and any of its varieties; 
Asplenium adiantum nigrum, A. trichomanes, 
Poly podium vulgare cambricum, Polystichum 
angulare proliferum, Saxifraga sarmentosa and 
S. umbrosa, Nertera depressa. Primula dent- 
culata w'ould also succeed ; and should the situa¬ 
tion in question get the benefit of the sun durinz 
a portion of the day, any of the plants enume¬ 
rated in “ Plants for Rockeries ” might be tried, 
—J. C. B. 

1118.— Training* Pear Trees.— There arc 
two principal methods of training Pear trees, 
viz., ths horizontal and the fan shape. The 
former, which is the most suitable, consisted 
taking the main stem up the wall perpendicu¬ 
larly and training out side branches at right 
angles horizontally, about 9 in. or 10 in. apart. 
The main stem must not be allowed to mount 
the wall too f ast, or the bottom will not be well 
furnished. Most men are satisfied with one 
pair of branches in a year for the first three or 
lour years. Afterwards, when the bottom has 
got a good lead, and the tree has gained 
n, a little more progress may be allowed. 

1048.—Culture of Caladiums.— If a 
regular temperature of 60° to 65 J by day and 
a night temperature of 55° can be maintained, 
the bulbs may be potted by the middle of 
February. Should this amount of heat not l* 
obtainable at this early period, potting may 
be deferred until March or April. It is better 
to pot rather later than to run the risk of the 
young growth receiving a check through defi¬ 
ciency of heat. Caladiums demand throughout 
the growing season a high average temperature, 
accompanied by a considerable atmospheric 
moisture. If, when the bulbs are potted, they 
can be plunged in a slight bottom-heat, it will 
greatly facilitate their progress. When in full 
growth the above temperatures may be increased 
10°. A compost of two-thirds fibrous peat and 
one-third turfy loam, to which should be added 
one-sixth silver sand, will best fulfil their re¬ 
quirements in the way of soil. When potting, 
use the soil in a moist state, and water no more 
than is absolutely necessary to preserve it in 
this condition until a fair amount of foliage is 
formed. The bulbs may be potted singly in 4-in. 
pots, or several may be placed together in 6-in. 
and 8-in. pots, to be shifted as required. Fcr 
the last shift a little thoroughly rotted manure 
may be added to the compost, and, when the pots 
become well filled with fibres, occasional dos« 
of weak manure water may be administered.— 
J. Corn hill. 

1058.—Building 1 Guoumber Houses. 
—We should advise that the houses should lie 
j constructed as to allow of a 3£-ft. bed on each 
side and a 3-ft. path. If the path can be sunk 
about 2 ft. in the soil, but little brickwork lor 
the plates will be needed. In the cases of houses 
which have to be maintained at a regular tem- 
prature during some of the colder portions of the 
year, there is a great advantage in getting the 
roof near the ground, as not only is there le&> 
surface exposed to wind and frost, but the roof 
may easily be covered in cold W'eather; and for 
Cucumbers, which especially demand a genial 
moist heat, this is a great advantage, as the 
necessity for unduly heating the pipes during 
periods of severe weather is thereby obviated. 
A brick wall should enclose the bed on either side, 
bringing it up almost level with the side platen 
A 4-in. flow-pipe should run through each bed, 
which latter must be covered over with slates, 
slabs, or anything which will hold the soil. The 
pipes which impart the bottom-heat may he 
returned back down the path, w hich, being sup¬ 
plemented by another flow and return from the 
boiler, will afford ample means for raising and 
keeping the house to the necessary tempera¬ 
ture. Fibrous loam, with a slight admixture of 
leaf-mould and rotten manure, will best suit their 
requirements.—C. 

1134.—Polypodium phearopterie.-fi 
“Polypody” has not already killed the plant 
with kindness, it should at once be removed into 
a cold frame. Plunge the pot up to the rim in 
coal ashes, and let it stand till spring. The 
plant wall not throw up fronds in winter; A 
should have been in a state of rstt sines sutsm* 


strengt 
—K. H 
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In the spring, when Ferns begin to move, plant 
it out on the north side of a rockery ; mind the 
drainage is good; let the compost be leaf-soil 
ami sand, with a little loam ; but as it is a 

moisture-loving plant, it will require abundance 

rp, ° H \ asues wouiu niso nave tne same el 

or water, lhe best way is to place a vessel; the worms would not like drawing their soft bodies 


Vines wear out, and only produce small bunches. The 
growth should have been regulated during summer, and 
kept thin to assist its ripening.—H. 

1114 -Worms on Lawns.- Scattering charcoal 
dust over the Grass would be useful if used in sufficient 
quantity ; sifted ashes would also have the same effect. 


containing water above it, about IS in., and put 
a syphon consisting of four or six thicknesses of 
worsted in the vessel containing the w’atcr. Let 
the water from the syphon drop on a bit of slate 
placed in a slanting position just above the 
plant, and the spray of the water will fall upon 
it. The plant will be astonished, and think it 
has got into its native habitat in North Wales, 
ami grow like magic. Of course the frondB will 
die down in winter.—B laukrod. 

1063. — Best Kinds of Cordon Pears. -The fol¬ 
lowing Pears are suitable for cordon training, and do w ell 
on the Quince : Josephine de Malines, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Passe Colmar, Beurr^ Superfln, British Queen, 
Doyenne du Comice. Flemish Beauty, General Todleheu, 
Bergamot d'Espereu, Bcurre Bachelier, B. d’Amanlis, 
B. Diel, B. Goubault, B. Easter, B. Hardy, Williams’Bon 
Chretien.— E. H. 

1067.—Hardy Shrubs for Yorkshire.— The six 
hartiy evergreens might be the following : Cupressut 
Lawsoniana, Cryptomeria elegans, Tuxus adpressa, 
Aucuba japonica, Berberis Darwini, Phillyrea (Holly- 
leaved). Six hardy plants of tine habit: Pampas Grass, 
Tritoma graiulis. Yucca recurva, Y. ftlamentosa, Boc- 
conia cordata, Ailantus glandulosa, Tamarisk. The 
planting had better be delayed till spring, say the begin¬ 
ning of April. In the meantime have the ground well 
prepared, turned over, anti if necessary manured, espe¬ 
cially for the foliage plants. — H. 

1061.— Tuberous Begonias The tuberous Begonia 
may be kept entirely without water during winter, as 
the roots are then at rest. The information asked for de¬ 
pends upon whether the "common” kind alluded to is 
tuberous or not, as some of the Begonias are evergreen, 
and do not die down. The growth from the roots in spring 
is not from seed, but the natural product of the tubers 
that have again started into growth.—A. D. 

1075. -Plants without Water. — Fuchsias will 
live through the winter without water, but they should 
be cut down only very partially until the spring, when 
they may be cut freely. The plants should receive mois¬ 
ture gradually as the buds are Been to burst.—1). 

ioe-2.— Coleus Dropping their Leaves —The 
Coleus is very amenable to cold, but should do well in a 
temperature of 55’ to 60’. Probably cuttiugs put iu too 
late and imperfectly rooted lose their leaves, when well- 
rooted plants will retain theirs. If the tops, however 
are retained, the plants will be none the worse in the 
spring.—A. 

1121.— Chinese Primroses. -If a Chinese Primrose 
is taken from a warm house and put into a cold room it 
will greatly suffer; or plants kept in a close, heated room 
will sicken, or they may be kept too dry, and thus shrivel 
lhe first reason is the most likely one in the case men¬ 
tioned.—D. 

1120.— Propagating Ivy.-Tops of Ivy, taken off in 
the spring or autumn, and put in thickly under a shady 
wall, generally take root freely, and soon make good 
plants. Ivy will not ding to galvanised wire. All metal 
seems specially repugnant to it, but it takes kindly to 
wood. Ivy. to cover well, seems to need some substance 
upon which its myriad rootlets may feed or find moisture. 

1124.— Plants for mixing with Pansies. —Plants 
t j mix with Pansies to bloom all the year would indeed 
be treasures. By far the best plants to mix with yellow 
Pansies are blue and purple or lilac Violas and Pansies, 
as all bloom in the same season and time, and present an 
equable bed in appearance. Dwarf Myosotis and Pink 
3Llene may do in the spring, but only for a few weeks; 
dwarf Geraniums may follow, or blue Lobelia ; but no¬ 
thing would be so good as other Pansies. —D. 

1109.— Sawdust for Ducks. -Dry sawdust, or dry- 
coal or wood ashes, are either much better for the floors 
of duck houses than is straw-. The former should be raked 
over every morning, and some fresh dust or ashes added 
abuut once a week. The raking* as removed should lie 
put into a heap, and spread on the ground as manure is 
required.—A. 

1106.— Cucumber Frame. - - A frame, 5 ft. by 4 ft., 
even though it be on the top of a coal-house, may be used 
to grow Cucumbers in during the summer with as much 
ease as if on the ground if there be plenty of good soil 
at hand. The soil should be in the proportion of three- 
fourths of good yellow loam to one-fourth of well rotted 
manure well mixed, and put into the frame to a depth of 
< in. or 10 in. That would leave plenty of room above 
tor the foliage, which should not be too near the glass.— 

1105.— Stone Pit. -A stone pit, even though it has 
walls 1 ft. in thickness, can be heated only for a short 
time with either stable manure or tan. The former would 
£ive the greatest heat. The bottom need not be paved, 
lhe most useful purpose to put bucIi a frame to next 
spring w-ould be to fill It up with well-prepared stable 
manure early in March, and allow it to settle Then 
P ace over this a few inches of tan and 9 in. of soil; then 
Plant early Potatoes in rows 15 in. apart, and sow- over 
all Home Radish seed. After the Potatoes are dug, 
Ucumber plants may be raised and grown in the same 
Boll. —D. 

11 ^--Pruning? Grape Vines. -Thin out weakly 
growths, but leave a young rod wherever there is room 
to bear fruit. The finest bunches are always borne by 
the young wood, and it is a good plan occasionally to cut 
"lit an old rod, and train up a young one in its place I 
suppose the man last year simply spurred the Vine in 
close, and with ordinary Vines of a fruitful habit this is 
j* common course to adopt, but if followed up too 
long without permitting new wood to be laid m the 


the sharp particles of cinder In the ashes. Lime dis¬ 
solved in a large tub, allowed to settle, and poured over 
the Grass with a rosed pot, would also kill or banish the 
present generation of worms, but others would come 
next year. Perhaps the only really effective cure would 
be to take up the turf, put a layer of coal aslieB under, 
and lay it down again.—E. 

ill7- -Mildew and Red Spider. -Wash the trees 
in the orchard house with a solution of Gishurst Com¬ 
pound, 8 oz. to the gallon, applying it with a sponge, 
drawing it softly towards the extremities of the branches 
only, so as not to injure the buds. Dust the Rose bush 
w-ith flower of sulphur, and wash it off with a syringe 
and clean in two or three days. Repeat the operation of 
sulphuring if the first dressing does not suffice. - H. 
t ll , 07 ; ~ Dutch Mignonne. - Alfristoii, 

Lord Muffle la, Keswick Codlin, Monks Codlin, Caville 
Blance, Carse of Gowrie, Dumelow’s Seedling, Kentish 
Fillbasket, Hnwthornden, Northern Greening, King of 
the Pippins, Stamford Pippin.—H. 

- An Apple called Yorkshire Greening possess all 

the qualities required by “ J. D. ” Blenheim Orange and 
Keswick Codling are also flue cooking Apples; the latter 
is a summer Apple.—E. F. 

mo.—Holly for Repairing Old Hedges.-I 
am afraid the Holly treeB would not succeed, and they 
grow slowly, and w ould be a long time making a fence to 
keep the boys out. Plant the Myrobalan Plum ; It will 
soon fill-up and make a good fence ; nothing likes to face 

1054.— India-rubber Plant.— The spring is the best 
time to strike cuttings of the India-rubber plant, where 
there is no bottom-heat. The cuttings should be cut off 
close beneath their base, the lower leaves taken off, and 
then inserted to the depth of 1 in. in fine pot soil and 
plenty of silver sand. The old stem might theu be cut 
back to within 6 in. and be allowed to break again, when 
it may develop into a nice plant.—A. 

1050. —Cinerarias Failing. -Nothing is more pro¬ 
bable that Cineraria plants, the leaves of which have a 
burnt appearance, and the plants droop and die, are suf¬ 
fering from the fumes of burnt air, which is highly 
charged with carbonic acid gas, a most deadly agent. 
The flue In such case should be coated with plaster to 
keep the burnt air in the flue. Too much w ater also will 
often cause the Cineraria plants to droop and die sud¬ 
denly.—D. 

nos.—Blackened Rose Leaves.— Rose foliage 
much blackened is probably suffering from some minute 
fungus, engendered by a cold moist season. Probably a 
washing with a mixture of soft soap and sulphur, mixed 
thickly with water, and syringed on the leaves or dressed 
on with a brush, would kill the disease. A warmer sum 
mer next year may put the plants in good condition.— 
A. D. 

1129 -Hyacinths in Windows. -Hyacinths that 
have been kept in the dark, and have now strong crowns 
starting up, may be put into a window with safety, as 
also mav other bulbs. A temperature of from 48' to 52’ 
should bring them along into bloom well, and as the 
Hyacinth is notoriously such a good room plant, fire and 
gas should not materially injure. When the weather 
admits air should be given freely, not at the bottom of the 
window', as is too often the case—which means a cold 
current of air to the plants—but at the top.—D. 

1131— Holes in the Leaves of Brugmansias. — 
Brugmanaias that have holes constantly made in the 
leaves are affected either with earwigs or woodliee, pro¬ 
bably the former. The plants should l>e watched at 
night, and no doubt the insect would be found at work, 

1051. —Greenhouse in the Shade. -There is too 
much reason to fear that a greenhouse so entirely in the 
shade that it gets a few hours sunshine only in the day 
would not enable plants to do well in tho winter, except 
hardy ones, but in summer almost all kinds of green¬ 
house plants might do fairly well, but, of course, would 
get somewhat drawn. Light, and especially sunlight, is 
absolutely essential to the healthy growth of plants, but 
those that are at # rest in the winter need it less than 
those that are in full growth. .Still glasshouses are 
always so useful that it would be a pity not to build one 
in such a place.—D. 

1073.— Glazing Without Putty —Glazing without 
putty is of questionable value, as the most important 
elements in glass-houses—avoidance of drip and exclu¬ 
sion of cold air—is wanting. It is wisest and safest to 
have good stout glass to bed well in putty, and to putty 
in the edges neatly. There are few* gardeners or plauts- 
men who do not favour the fixing of glass with putty.—D 

1123 — Oil for Greenhouse Lamps. -She best oil 
for greenhouse lamps is purified paraffin. Not a cheap 
and impure article, but one that bums clear and bright 
and emits no unpleasant perfume. In sucli case also, 
the purer the oil the greater is the heat given off In the 
process of combustion.—A. 

1128 — Disease in Violets.—A very troublesome and 
dangerous fungus sometimes attacks Violets and Pansies, 
and can only be destroyed by cleaning off the entire lot 
of plants and burning the whole, putting some other 
plants In the ground, and putting a fresh lot of Violets in 
another place. Where a plot is thoroughly infested, cure 
is impossible except by stamping it out.—D. 

1132.— Violets not Blooming.— To secure plenty 
of bloom on Violets, the old plants should be every 
autumn pulled to pieces and replanted, or cuttings should 
be taken off in the spring to make young plants. The 
best single sort is the Victoria Regina, and the best 
double kinds are the double blue and Marie Louise, 
mauve.—A.D. 

1113.—Lapagerias.—This climbing plant requires a 
cool, moist atmosphere and a shady situation during the 


bound they should be shifted, although they would give 
greater satisfaction could they be planted out. Employ 
only peat of the best description, and repot or plant out 
about the latter end of March. Care should be taken 
that the hot sun never shines upon the foliage, the best 
way being to whiten that portion of the roof under which 
the plants are growing. Maintain atmospheric humidity 
by means of frequent syringings iu hot weather.— J. C. Ii. 

1070. -Shrubs for Covering Walls -Shrubs : 
Magnolia grandiflora, golden variegated Euonymus, 
Cotoneaster microphylla, Crataegus pyraeantha. Climb¬ 
ing plants : Ampelopsis Veitchi, Clematis montana, Aris- 
tolochia Sipho, evergreen Roses. —C. 

10-49.—Cinerarias.— Cinerarias thrive well in a tem¬ 
perature of 40” to 45°, but the air must not be too dry, as 
that induces green fly, a great pest of tlieso plants. They 
simply need to be kept cool, have plenty ef light and air, 
and be not allowed to get dry at the roots. With late-sown 
plants there is no reason to be troubled that they have 
not yet thrown up flower-stems; they will do this fast 
enough in a few weeks hence.—A. 

1069.— Plants in Cellars. —Where a gas meter is 
affected by frost It should be changed for a dry oue as 
soon as possible. Greenhouses, however small, should 
not be heated with gas burners direct, but the gas should 
be employed to heat a small boiler, to wliich hot- 
water pipes should be attached. This is both the safest 
and surest method of heating a small house with gas. 
Plants may be kept in a dry cellar for a few weeks in the 
depth of winter, but the sooner they can be got into the 
light the better, as in a dark cellar they will soon make 
weak immature growth. An oil lamp having a duplex 
burner emits vapours that appear to be less dangerous 
than are those from gas, and will keep an equable tem¬ 
perature in a small house if the outside air be not too 
cold. There is nothing, however, to beat either a small 
boiler and pipes or a furnace and Hue.— D. 

1047.— Colls for Heating Greenhouses.— Who¬ 
ever advised the substitution of a coil for a boiler does not 
understand the matter. Coils are used either a3 a sub¬ 
stitute for, or to supplement ordinary hot-water piping, 
and derive their heating power from a boiler fixed for that 
purpose. They are expensive, and are by no means 
needed in plant structures. Their employment, indeed, 
would interfere with the regular distribution of heat 
which characterises the ordinary method of heating by 
hot water.—C. 

1112, -A Damp Greenhouse. -The house in ques¬ 
tion should have been provided with top ventilators. 
The moisture, not being able to escape. Is condensed and 
thrown back upon the plants. Opening the front sashes 
merely increases the evil, as the cold air enters aiul imme¬ 
diately turns to moisture. In cold, dull, or damp 
weather, when there is no circulation of air, do not ven¬ 
tilate, merely make a fire to keep out frost, or to raise 
the temperature to 45*. By looking over the plants e very 
day a little, removing eveiy vestige of decaying matter, 
and clearing it out of the structure, the ill effects of 
dampiug will to a great extent be neutralised. In the 
summer make provision for top ventilation, or no suc¬ 
cess can be depended on.-J. C. B. 

1116.— Roses Not Flowering.— We can only sur¬ 
mise that the soil in which the plants are growing does 
not agree with them. The best way would be to trans¬ 
plant them about March ; if carefully doue it will not 
materially interfere with the tiow’ering. A good heap of 
compost, consisting of loam or good free soil of any 
kind and rotten manure should be prepared. Turn it 
well over, so that it may sweeten, and use a good barrow- 
load or two to each plant. Mulch iu summer with 
manure or short Grass, and water in hot weather. —C. B. 

1072.—Bouvardias.— Defective root action, in com¬ 
bination with a moist, stagnant atmosphere, would cause 
the shoots to die off. Give as much air as possible on all 
favourable opportunities, and water only when dry. 
Bouvardias do best in a light, airy structure, where they 
can be kept close to the glass, and where constant gentle 
warmth is maintained, iu combination with a free circu¬ 
lation of air. To destroy fly, pour boiling water on 
4 oz. Tobacco, strain through a fine cloth, and dip each 
plantjn the liquid. Two applications will be necessary. 

1059. —A Greenhouse Without Attention.— 
Provided that a servant can be trusted to attend to the 
lire* to keep frost out, the dead of winter is about the best 
time to leave a greenhouse to her tender care. Some 
female servants if well trained and encouraged, make 
admirable gardeners, but much depends upon ho a* they 
are instructed. The bliud cannot lead the blind without 
probable disaster resulting. Teach her to light and attend 
to tho fire, to give air if needed on fine or mild days, and 
also to give any few' plants that may become dry some 
water ; offer a small reward if on return home it is found 
that the plants have not suffered, for at this time of the 
year it is not possible to expect more than keeping them 
comfortably alive.—D. 

1060. —Magnum Bonum Potatoes. - We grew 
some 120 long row’s of sorts of Potatoes last summer, and 
tested with them three artificial manures, viz., Clay’s 
Fertiliser, at £20 per ton; Hills and Co.’s, of Deptford, 
Special Potato Manure, at £10 per ton; and Morris’s, of 
Wolverhampton, Potato Manure, at £8 per ton ; giving 
every row exactly the same quantity, and the sets being 
even throughout. The result w’as entirely in favour of 
Hill’s Manure, which gave the most robust growth, and in 
all the row’s an average of increase of 10 lbs. in every 
60 lbs., or perhaps it would be more correct to say, that 
the increase in produce was 20 per cent., a very large 
quantity over a wide area. We shall use none other but 
Hills’ Manure next spring. - A. D. 

1056. —Flowering Crinums.— The requirements of 
this plant are liberal treatment during the grow ing sea¬ 
son, at tho same time subjecting it to a maximum of 
light and a free circulation of air on all favourable op¬ 
portunities. Owing to its fleshy, succulent nature, it 
demands much more heat and light than most other 
flowering subjects, in order to mature its tissues. The 
absence of these conditions is generally the cause of its 
failing to show flower.—C. B. 

1063.— Trees for a Screen.— We consider Thuja 
Lobbi to.be one of the very finest subjects that can be em- 
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uuicklv bears clipping well, ami does not become thin In soil from sods taken three years ag 
at the 'bus '. The foliage, being of it deep lustrous given, i had not been turned over for fifty yen 


ago from a field that the heat from the pipes would make it hot, and answer 


renders it a pleasing object during the winter months. 
Good bushy plants some 18 in. in height should be 
planted in April, well stirring the soil, and mixing with 
it a little rotten manure. In three years’ time a dense 
ever-verdant screen will be formed. -J. C. 11. 

1045. -Yellow Furze from Seed March is the 
best time to sow. The seedlings of last spring will in all 
probability makegood growth the ensuing season. If a 


luring the winter months. | ally with sand and rotten manure; they were w 


ihould he watered, and then put into the dark, and have remained 


for bottom heat for plants and seeds, 
after two months trial.—M ignonette. 


It is quite cold 


milts some IS III. Ill HClgnt Miuum nmuuip mm inwi ... 

1 well stirring the soil, and mixing with till to-day, and out of curiosity I took one out of the pot, 
ii' manure In three years’ time a dense and, to my surprise, it had not a root 1 hi. long I tried 
reeu will he formed. -J. C. II. . several others, and they were all the same. I find then 

_ „ very small fibres, and a kiud of a red rusty appearance 


Une . a 1204 — How to grow Parsley —T should like t-> 
; P. ot » know how to cultivate Pauley so as to have a constant 
tried SU ppiy. What seed is the best, the time to sow, if in 
them rovvs or broadcast? <te., «tc. Soil, light loam.—W. H. II 


ErK!n 1,, W«mr;s a tlm?^son? 1 IplanfidlVtlie same 1205. -Pruning Clematis -I planted two Oematii 
time the same quantity in glasses, and they are all root- Jackmani early last spring which ftiew .» ft. or o H. 
ing right to the bottom of the glass. Those in pots have high and then flowered. Is it advisable to cut them do mi; 
not grown at the top, they have just shown out of the I am anxious to cover the froi t m d baek walls of th, 
bulh and nothing more.-B radford. bouse while the Ivy grows.-hLUSCKlBER. 

liso. Japan Lilies.-I expect two eases of Lily 120 G—Mutisia decurrens —Can any reader in¬ 
bulbs from Japan to arrive shortly Will one of your form me where seeds can be procured of this pretty 
correspondents kindly give me directions ill to planting creeper? It is undoubtedly one of the best outdoor 
and cultivating them ? I have class, but no means of creepers we possess, with its handsome clusters of Orange 


quick growth is desired, the young plants should be n( |* t " W|1 ilt the top, they have just 
planted next March in well stirred, richly manured land, bull) and nothing more.— Bradford. 


mulching them in the summer, and copiously watering 
them in hot weather. Should they remain wheie sown, 
apply a good thick dressing of manure about February, 
and pay strict attention to cleanliness throughout the 
growing season. 

1134.— Ferns and Mosses —Allow the Fern to 
remain in the house uutil the middle of March, then 
place it in a sheltered shady position in the open air, 
there to remain during the summer months. The best 
time to purchase other kinds of Ferns and Mosses would 
he In April. Consult the advertising columns, or you 
would probably procure what you desire of a good nur¬ 
seryman in the neighbourhood — C. 

1071 .—Orange Trees. Orange trees should hr win¬ 
tered in a temperature liot exceeding 4;>. Paring the 
♦■arlv spring months encourage growth by slmMing up 
the house early in the afternoon on tine days, ^ ringing 
the foliage with tepid water. The foliage of Orange 


heatin<’ it — K. B. KKS-NEhY. star-like flowers, each about 2 in. in diameter. In tlu» 

- rm rubier.,in /ii r.n.iieeiiqi - northern climate (Edinburgh), the seeds very rarely in- 

,, ns ‘ T . h f . Scarlet i str aVfd' in deni co,lu -‘ to maturity. The Mutisia against avail, 

Every week l luxe seal died Gai.i.emng ll.U . THATEl uith a aollt bein aspect, requires wry little protection in 

hopes some reader would answer m> D-d ‘ n ’ the winter, but would be a charming greenhouse climWr, 

where can I procure a plant ot this, lmt in Mini. where the seeds would probably ripen well. Pretty climb 

can I do now, surely some one lias it ?-h. G. t, in „ p lanta are 8C aree, and this Mutisia does not 

11»8. — Pruning and Grafting 1 Will some kind to be very well know n.— A. 15. H. 


explain in a 
and grafting, 


pruning ami grafting, i. e., oi wnai 
ttc., with one or two i"iigb sketcl 
operation is performer: II. f’. 

liy.i. Worms and Inject 

Having a small cool Fernery, I wlsl: 


I do m.in nc r the rudiments <f 
., of what does the bud consist, 
ugh sketches showing how the 


in Fernery 
,<> know if 1 could 


trees should be kept very clean. It is well to thoroughly | ,j 0 anything to destroy wonus in the soil, and also how- 


sponge both the upper and under surfaces of every leaf 
several times in the course of the year. We would not 
top-dress them. If pot-hound, shift them in April, and 
should they not appear to need repotting, water during 
the growing season with soot water, the frequent appli¬ 
cation of which will cause the leaves to assume a deep 
green and healthy appearance. Tie up a spadeful of soot 


I2i '7. Deformed Rose Bloom 3. Lad yen 
several of my Hose trees (seemingly healthy and with 
abundance of buds), never produced a perfect bloom. 
As the buds developed, they either grew all to on.- sid-, 
or had a green core, sometimes small leaves in the centre 
of each. What is the cause, aud what treatment do 
the trees require to ensure better results another year ?- 


to prevent insects getting on the fronds? Last summer It. II. 

my Ferns were almost covered with thcm.-J. C. 1208. Priming Gloire de Diion Roses. -When 

I190.--Mildew on Grapes — I have three Vines in ought a Gloire de Dijon Rose tree be cut back : It is 
my greenhouse, and the Grapes were very much injured planted outside and taken in through the wall of tb: 




by mildew. I have thought about dressing and extendinj 
the border. Will some practical gardener give me i 
little information on the subject? The kinds are Foster’ 


liquid will then he clean and entirely free from scum — 

j. c. b: 

1065.—Worms in Pots.—Worms in flower pots And 
in lime water the most effective remedy ; although, if the 
pots are not too large they might be turned up, have the 


W. S. 

Treatment of Solanums. -I have a tine 
young plant of Solatium about 1 ft in height, and which 
has not yet flowered. I am anxious to treat it so os to 


greenhouse, and now covers half the roof. I have cut 
nearly 300 blooms from it this year since February last. - 
It. II. 

1209. —Plants for Greenhouse.—I am an amateur 
and have lately had a greenhouse (18 ft. by 6 ft.) built. It 
faces S.K and the glazed end S.W. Would some reader 
give a list of a fewchoice flowers for a succession of bloom, 
and say in w hat months they should be planted ?—J. J. 11 

I CONTENTS. 


when mixed, but for indoor plants at this time of the ncignt now. a m senae me top snoots 
year It may have si pint of hot water added just to make it house, <>i wait till spring Lisburn. 
tepid A couple of waterings of this solution should kill 1192. — Cucumbers in Cocoa-nu 
all worms in the pots—D. much like to grow a few Cucumbers n 


1074.—Fuchsias for Pillars.— It is not intended as rc f uge> j n a chamber over a living room without any 

any reflection on the original to say that the Fuchaia heat panted in a box half full of horse droppings? 
Earl Beaconsfleld is not of such an aspiring nature as is We j mvo a i IO ut eight houi-s’ sun every day. I could make 
its prototype, and will make a bad climber for a I )l j‘ ar - a f rame or trellis for the plant to run on ; also, to what 


each about 3 in. long. Shall I cut it down to one-half its Almtilons in window’s 664 
height now, and strike the top shoots in a warm green- Aguratums in winter 006 
house, or wait till spring? Lisburn. Arum Lilies .. ..665 

1192.— Cucumbers in Cocoa-nut Fibre.—I should Azalea amuma .. 604 

much like to grow a few Cucumbers next summer, and I Azaleas, propagating 

wish to know whether they would grow in Cocoa-nut hardy.66s 

fibre refuse, in a chamber over a living room without any Bees . 667 

heat, if planted in a box half full of horse droppings? Begonias, tuberous .. G69 


664 f Month’s work in vege- 
606 table garden .. 6-V* 

665 | Mice, catching .. ft.3 
664 North walls, cropping GM 

Pansies.. .. 669, ft;'. 


Bo a va id las 
Broccoli, four good 


Could it be induced so to grow, it would make a grand d th shouM the sc . e ,i s hv planted, and at what time in Bulb beds 
v222 sjil'ing ? Ravenstikhu*. YoMire. ('..la.llums 


668 | Psconies. 

667 j Pear trees, training .. 
G69 Pernettyas in pots .. 

669 j Plants without water 

660 in cellars.. 

665 stands for halls .. 


I'aladluniB, culture of 60S Polypodiunu. 


lanche. Marie Cornellessen, and other strong growing . . - -. - ... 

sorts tfiat push robust growth, and can be got up pillars botanicaljaameand proper culUx a 
easily. To do this the plants should be kept from bloom- | J 0 Devonshirc. ITne^apple Lily . jV 
ing for a couple of months, as it is of the first moment 
that the desired height should be reached ; once that is 
obtained the bloom will soon follow.—A. D. 


-apple Lily. Gan any one tell me the Camellias, training .. 
e and proper cultivation of a plant called Glinstmas Loses 65i, 


ultivation of a plant called 
? A specimen sent to me 


1176.— Moving Lily Of the Valley.—I wish to 
move some clumps of Lily of the Valley from a long es- 


JllHl DC Kepi iruill U1UU1I1- --V.-’-I 4 -T • 7‘, ------- -- ---- a. l..,,- 

it is of the first moment has a rhizome root like an Ins, and leaves as large and Coleus 
be reached * once that is succulent as those of a Leek, but covered with small t oping lor w.uis 
linw —A n* purple blotches.—P. t orn salad 

now. a. u. Cnnums. flowering .. 

he Valley.—I wish to 1194. -Grafting Evergreens upon Deciduous cucumber house, build- 
ie Valley from a long es- Trees -Gan an evergreen, such as the Laurel, Rhode- f u: . 


tabllshed bed before March 25. Is it best to take them dendron, or Holly, be successfully grafted upon the stem c UC umber frame 


up at once, or to wait till February or March?—F. W. 
[ At once if the weather is open. ] 

1177 . —Diseased Geranium Leaves. //. S.— 
They have ei^ier been scorched or frost-bitten. 

1178 . — Protecting Onions —Can any one tell me 
which is the best way to protect Onions during the 


or stock of a deciduous tree, such ns the Poplar, Lime. 
Elm, rianc, or Chestnut ? In any known instance of such 
successful growth, please to specify the name of the two 


I'd ries as standards 661 Roses 


666 Potato, Magnum Bo- 
658 num .. .. . 660 

069 j Pond-weed in aquaria 664 
009 Poultry, housing .. ft” 

0 31 food for ..667 

660 ! forconfined spaces ft<7 

669 , Primulas .. .. ft* 

Chinese .. .. ftJJ 

668 Rhubarb forcing .. Oft* 

669 Rockery, materials for ft.8 
! Rocket, double white ffti 


ytisus in small pots 


plants used and united. This inquiry has reference to Bucks"food for 
the subject of the “ growth of trees in towns.”—J effery. j.' t . n)3 f or rooms 


not flowering 
Salvias 


1195 — Khol Rabi. A friend of mine who frequently , hardy for wind 
visits Paris is greatly delighted with the manner that he Ferns and Mosses 


winter ?-J. C. C. [Young Onions whichjire Rowing in lg ^ rved wUh Khol Rabi, and the style in which it Fig trees, protecting. 
the ground need no protection , old Omonai fit.foruse j s prepared. Would some one kindly give some infor- creeping . 
may be kept in an> dry shed or loft from which severe mat j ou a3 to j t8 tu iture and preparation for table? Mower beds digging 
frost can be excluded.] also if it stands frost like hardy Greens or Swedes, and Flowers, winter 

H 79 —Leek Seed. — A Subscriber, Durham .—Any what season it is lit for use?— Enquirer. Forcing plants in shed 


is for rooms .. 664 Shrubs for coverinj 

hardy for windows 667 walls 

as and Mosses 669 for Yorkshire 


669 for Yorkshire .. 66s 
601 Snowdrops on Grass., ftw 
064 'frees for screen .. 

603 Trenching .. .. 659 

665 Troprooluin tuberosum 665 


A Subscriber, Durham.— Any what season it is lit for use?—E nquirer. 


Forcing plants in sheds 659 Town gardening in the 


good seedsman will supply you. 

1480— ,Fern — M. Daryl.—We cannot tell the name of 


Fowls free l&yins 

1196.-Pruning and Transplan ting" Clematis. f 0 ’ r winter.. 
When should a common white Clematis be cut dow'n ? >' r uit treeB, pruning 
id what mouth is best to transplant it In ? also what renovating old” 


your Fern from such a scrap as the one sent. Make the ant j what month is best to transplant it in T also what 
soil a little firmer, and give it a pinch of seme artificial agpect suits it best ?-E. F. 
manure such as Clay's Fertiliser or Standen’s manure. 


1197.—Culture of Lentils.- 


Fuchsia seeds, saving 
Will any one kindly Fuchsias for pillars .. 


-Cape Pond-weed.— S. G.— See auswer 1135, g i ve a short article on the culture of Lentils ? We have *| urze f F om 

lately taken to use them, and we are anxious to know Gardening for 


p. 653. 

1182 .—Sizes of Pots for Chrysanthemums — 
What sized pots are suitable for standard Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, both large-flowering and Pompone kinds for green¬ 
house decoration.— Ignoramus. [A 10-in. pot is large 


how' they grow, Ac. —J. M. Gibson. week. 

Gooseberry' tree, a 

1198. Making Aquarium.—Will any reader tell standard 
me how to make an aquarium and plant case as illustrated Greenhouse in the 
in Gardening number 26, and what would he the prolia- shade. 


667 north. 

667 Vegetable and fruit 

660 garden 

661 Vines, pruning 

663 for cool house .. 
670 Window plants 
669 Winter decorations .. 
Wood ashes 

662 Worms In pots 

on lawns .. 

661 

Illustrations. 


enough for all ordinary- purposes, aud excellent sped- , )]c coat? Also, I should like the names of a few plants plants, blue ; flowd. 666 Christmas Rose, flowers 


mens may be grown in 8-in. or 9-in. pots.] 

Book on Market Gardening. — S. \ 
—There is a book in the press on the subj 
be published shortly. 


to stock it with. —CLUMP 


1199. -Summer-house for a Garden. -Will any Hyacinths in windows 6oJ 
lie subject, which will rea( i er kindly give me a sketch, or some illustrations or Ronnui .. .. 666 

hints, for making a summer-house in one corner of my India-rubber plant .. 669 

. . . • r i _ _ . x_ __ t _ • a Iri« t) I *ririat.mna-now~ 


-Hemsley’s ‘Trees and Shrubs," 12s. ; post garden, where I have a rockery now; I am going to re- 


free from our office, 12s. Gd. 


QUERIES. 


move the rockery' to another part of the garden, and wish 
to build a rustic house to have a seat and table inside, 
and Ivies and other climbing plants to grow up outside 
aud cover it. - C. J. Wraith, Wakefield. 


1200 —Making an Ice-house. -Which is the best 
method of making an ice house?— Frost. 


rt ; Iris, a Christmas-flow- 
ish ering . 

,le Ivy, propagating 
it |y Lapngurias 

Lettuce, best winter.. 
Lobelias, self-sown .. 


667 of. 

669 plant of 
666 Cuttings, striking 
609 Fern, a hardy 

Fruit and vegetable 
665 garden 

669 Gooseberry, a stan- 
669 dard 

660 Iris, a Christmas 
061 Plant stand, a.. 


lm-Neglected Pear Tree.-I have a small gar- 4201 -Shrubs among Fruit Trees. -Would 
den at the back of my house. In the centre there is a some one give a list of evergreens to plant between n 
large Pear tree, which this year bore six large Fears. row G f coniferous trees and a row of fruit trees, so as 


there any way of improving the tree except by tUfi 

round the roots, which latter is impossible owing ... ...... i i 4 

want of space?—9. Williams. 1202 — Schizostylis coccinea and Tritoma of the British Islands. J>itn Illustrations of nou 

1 _ T v aurea.-1 planted some bulbs of Schizostylis coccinea Gardens, Natural and Artificial. 

1184 . —Ivy and Virginian creepers —I have a a nd Tritoma aurea in pots in October, 1878, aud none of Tho STTR TROPTHAL flARDEV * or. 
great deal of Ivy on the walls of my house, tould a them have shown any signs of flowering. What is the 

Slant or two of Virginian Creeper be put close to the Ivy cause?—S G Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden, with llluitra 

without injuiy to either plant I -S. WiLUAKa 1203.-Bottomh.at for Planta.-In my preet,: wi!h 

1185 . —Hyacinths not Growing.— On the 22nd of house I have two large hot-water pipes,, over which I With lllustra ^ ^ * 

September, I planted two dozen choice named Hyacinths had a box built, which I nearly filled with tan, expecting JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


1184.— Ivy and Virginian Creepers.— I have a an( j Tritoma aurea in pots in October, 1878, aud none of 
great deal of Ivy on the walls of my house. Could a them have shown any Bigns of flowering. What is the 
plant or two of Virginian Creeper be put close to the Ivy cau8e ? _g. q. 

without injury to either plant ?-S. Williams. 1203. -Bottom-heat for Plants.-In my green- 

4485 t —Hyacinths not Growing.— On the 22nd of house I have two large hot-water pipes,, over which I 


BOOKS FO R TH E GARDEN. 

New and Revised Edition, with additional Woodcut* 
crown Svo, 7s. Gd., 

ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 

GARDENS. How they may Ihj Grown in all Parti 
of the British Islands. With Illustrations of P»ock 
Gardens, Natural and Artificial. 


Digitized by Google 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



Dec. 27, 1879.] 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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EVERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN 


SHOULD READ 



Beautifully Illustrated with 
Several Coloured Plates and Hundreds of 
Engravings. 

11-ice One Shilling, post free for 15 stamps. 

Gratis to Customers. 

Royal Berks Seed Establishment, 
IRE-A-IDIieq-Gk 


F 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

J. Cheal & Sons, 

Lowfleld Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SITRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, Ac. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October i$th, 1879. 
Price d and PeHcripti ve Oatalognes. free by post. 

Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

I ^ WING & CO. forward under favourable 

-J conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 
ground. Carnage and package free to any railway station 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full parti¬ 
culars gratis and post free to applicants, as well as Lists 

NURSERY STOCK * carcftlUy g,Wn GENERAL, 

Ewing & Co. The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich. 

P AUL & SON’S ROSE CATALOGUE 

post-free, on application, or personally at London 
Order Office, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

PAUL & SON, T he Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

IOR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

— apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 

D ICKSONS & CO., Nurserymen, <fcc., 

1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 
out their beautiful newSaxifragn Wallaeei, which stands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
plant has obtained first-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent introduction; Is. Cd each, three for 
Ss. Od., six for Os., all free by pos t. 

T he coming flower, tuberous 

BEGONIAS.—Choice hybridised Seed, saved 1879 
from our medal (Horticultural Society) collection 
Quality uniform, superior to all others. Packets and list 

S ost free, is. and 2s. 0d. each.—J ohn Laing A Co., 
sedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Two hundred 

choicest exhibition varieties, Japanese, Incurved, 
Anemone. Pompons, Ac. Cuttings of 100 selected varie¬ 
ties, 10s. post free, or rooted to order, lss. Smaller quan¬ 
tities Cuttings Is. 6d., rooted, 2s. Od. dozen.—N. Davis 
2, Belpor Villas, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich. 

L ILIUM AURATUM.—Finest quality 

bulbs of this magnificent Lily, 7a. Od. and 10a. 6d. 
per dozen ; single bulbs, is. and Is. Od. each; extra large 
size, 2s. Cd. each. This Lily, being quite hardy and as 
easily grown as the common white Lily, should be in 
every garden.—All goods carriage free for prepayment 
from T. H. Hare, Bulb Grower and Importer, Sitting- 
bourne. 

L ILIUM AURATUM.—Sound Bulbs of 

the magnificent Golden-rayed Lily of Japan, at 
8d., Is., and Is. Od. each ; extra large picked bulbs at 2s 
each.-T homas Pask, 42, Wedmore St., Holloway, N. 

tpeUeUraph cucumber seed, 

-L. warranted true.—Eighteen seeds, Is. ; seven seeds, 
6d., post free; price per ounce on application. Herba¬ 
ceous Calceolaria plants, prize strain, now in 60-sized 
pots, 3s. 6d. per doz. Catalogue free.—R obt. W. Bekdkll, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


G arden requisites.—C ocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck 
(loose), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Pent—5s. 6d. per sack, 
r. sacks 25s., 12 for 45s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous 
: rent 5s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
; ton ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. Ski. per 
I bushel, 15s. half-ton, 2(is. per ton ; in 1 cu t. bags, 4d. each. 

1 Yellow Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, aud Leaf Mould- Is. 
per bushel. Sphagnum Moss—8s. od. per sack. Manures, 
Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, 
Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Free to rail. 
H. G. SMYTH, JO, Castle St., Eudell St.,Long Acre, W.O. 

JHH Garden Requisites: ^ 

pOOOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-lmshl. 

rv vV'V^’tU' : :w ,,a ” 9 ’ - ls - : truok . -5s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat, 5s. ]h.t sack; r> for 22s. o*l Black 
Fibrous Peat, Is. 0d. pur sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand, is. od. per bushel. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, lOd. per bushel. 
TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly etice- 
Per lb.; paper, 7d. Write for Price List. 
W. HERBERT A" CO., Broad St. Mews, Broad St., City 
(turning opposite ®lctr..polit;m Railway Station) 

(NISHUllST COMPOUND. -Used by 

VJ1 many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, ami ot her blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 10 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., aim 10s. Od. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 

A MERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 

L\. TREES CURED by nibbing a wet bard painter’s 
brush on Gishnrst Compound, and working the lathe: 
into the infected part. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Uso 

ful at all seasons. Largest makers in the Kingdom, 
ls. per bag, thirty bags £1 (bags included), truck 25s. 
free to rail; 5s. van load, at Works, Janet Street, Mill- 
wall, K. P.O.O. payable at General Post Office, London. 
Orders to be addressed to A. Foclon, Fibre Merchant, 
32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

'TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER for 

-L Fumigating. Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
samples before purchasing elsewhere. Best in the 
market. Cloth Sd. per lb., 23 lbs. 18s., 50 lbs. 37s. 4d , 
1 cwt. Cfts. 4d. Paper 7d. per lb.. 28 lbs 16s., .Vi lbs. 
32s. 8d., 1 cwt. 50s.—J. Denyn, 73, Rendlosliaiu Road, 
Clapton, London. 

/ YARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, 
Mats, Raffia, Ac. None cheaper.—W atson & Scull 
00, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 

P ETR6LEUM LAMP STOVES, Mami'- 

factured hy Wm. RICHMOND, Eastgate St., Chester, 
suitable for Small Greenliouses, Damp Rooms, Ac, 
Guaranteed to burn in the coldest weather. Price 18s’. 
a cli, w ith vapourising-pan on the top 21s. each. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 


TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews's PREPARED FULLER'S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, 6d. and ls. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigmore 
Street, London._ 


By post 2d. extra. 


T C. STEVENS' HORTICULTURAL, 

fj . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


_I 

O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.— Alfred Grant A Co., 
Steam Works, 39J, Leather Lane, London, E.C’. 

A S SIMPLE AS A B~C.—IiiHtanta 

neons copies of letters, Ac., taken by the newly- 
invented HEKTOGRAPH. Complete 10s. (instructions 
post free). K. TANN, 75, Chancery lane, and 308, High 
Hollmrn, W.C. N B .~Samples of Tann’s celebrated paper 


•ollais sent for Cd. 


R IMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACS 

for 1880: “ Ancient Composers, beautifully illu 
urinated. od Comic Pocket Book Almanac : • ‘ Op^rette 
Gems,” Is., by post Id. extra. Artistic Christmas Cards 
and Sachets. Fancy Perfume Boxes, Baskets, and Ham- 
pern. Smelling and Toilet Bottles. Scent Cases Fans. 
Ornaments for Christmas Trees. Crackers, Ac. Detailed 
Liston application.— Rimmel, Perfumer, 90, Strand; 
1 28, Regent St reet; 24, Comhill. 

W ANTED, to Buy or Rent, a NUR- 

SERY, FRUIT or MARKET GARDEN, near 
London, from three to ten acres in extent. Must he 
within half an hour of Charing Cross. State particulars 
to “ J. R.," The Garden Office, 37, Southampton Street 
Covent Garden, W.C. 

TTOW to Grow Potatoes with Success 
J..JL for Exhibition,” by Porter, the champion 
grower and competitor. This treatise can now be had at 
the office of The Gardhn, 37, Southampton* Street. 
London, W.C., or through the booksellers. Price 2s. 6d. 
per copy. 



The Saturday Revie to describes The Garden as a 
“ valuable and elegant weekly.” 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week'con tains a Coloured Plate of a 

Group of Beardless Irises, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


Acer polymorphum 
Adiantum Farleyense 
America, gardening in 
Angrseeum ebumeum 
Anthoceroisviscosa 
Antignon guatcmalensis 
Artists, English 
Asparagus, decorative Rp. 
Bed, a fine sub tropical 
Bequests, American 
Briers, raising seedling 
Candollea cuneiformis 
Cedars, effects of 
Celery maggot 
Cemeteries, adorning 
Clematis, the yellow 
Cold, extremes of 
Crocuses, autumn 
Dahlia Maximiliana 
Diary, extracts from my 
Dombeya Burgessiie 
Drawings, botanical 
Eulalia, the Japanese 
Ferns, Filmy 
Flowers, growing 
France, frost in 
Fritillaria Karelina 
Fruit, how to pack 
Fruit trees in pots 
Fuchsia Toni Thumb 
Gardening forthe’week 
Goodwood, Peach trees at 
Qoodwood, Rose beds at 
Grape, the Seupperaong 
Grapes, preserving 
Hawthorn, large 
Houses, coverings for 
Hydrangea rosalba 
Irises, beardless 
Ivy and buildings 
Ladia anceps, wliite-flwd. 
Lily of the Valley 
Lueulia gratissimn 
Magnolia Fraseri 
Magnolia Thurberi 
Maple, Norway, vars. 


Narcissi, collection of 
Orfchard, Mr. Chapin's 
Orchid culture 
Paris, hothouses in 
Pea, a new 

Pela rgon i urns, stan (lard 
Phahenopsis, treat, of 
Photographs from N.8. W. 
Plant names 

Plants, hardy herbaceous 
Plants, hardy, notes on 
Plants, hardy v. tender 
Plants, Regel’s new 
Plants, standard 
Poppy, the horned 
Potato, the Champion 
Primulas, prizes for 
Radishes, tailed 
Rivina lrcvis 

Rose beds at Goodwood 
Rose house 
Roses for forcing 
Roses in conservatories 
Roses,- pot 
Royal Hort. Society 
Salvia Pitcheri 
Senecio puleher 
Societies, national 
Spaces, open, for London 
Spincas, shrubby A herb. 
Statues in parks 
Stocks for fruit trees 
Studding walls 
Strawlierries, forcing 
Sumach, Osbeck’s 
Sydney Botanic Gardens 
Tomato progress 
Tropajolum tuberosum 
Vienna, weather at 
Violets, early 
Vitis rotnndifolia 
Walls, studding 
Weather at Vienna 
Welbeck Abbey 
Winter bedding 
Word, wanted a 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
Od.; Monthly Parts, 2s. Cd —Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


rpHE COLOURED PLATES appearing 

_L every week in The Garden represent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, both 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the country. 
The Garden is also illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and the bound Volumes comprise the greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected in 
one periodjfaL 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 


For Screens and Scrap-Books. 
Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss 
Pierrepont, Miss Duffield. Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced In colour. 


Per Dozen. 

Per Fifty. 

Per Hundred . 

Specimen Tlate, Post-free, Id. 


3s. 

10s. 

15s. 


Aildress, TnK Publisher, 37. Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
are advised to obtain the paper in all cases 
where it is possible through a Newsagent, 
Bookseller, or at a Rail w ay Bookstall. Where' 
however, in country districts it may not oe 
thus obtained with regularity, the best way 
is tb forward subscriptions direct to the 
Office. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


KOW READY 


BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 


CARTERS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

YADE MECUM 


Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 0d ; post free, 8d. 


Melon and Cucumber Frames always in Stock. 
1-Light Frame 6 ft by 4 ft, £2 0 0.. Packing Cases, 3/0 

2 „ „ 8 ft by 6 ft, 3 7 6.. „ ,,4/0 

3 „ „ 12 ft by 6 ft, 4 17 6 .. „ „ 4/6 

4 „ „ 16 ft by 6 ft, 6 7 6.. „ .,5/0 

Made of the best seasoned red wood (Deal), glazed with 

English 21-oz. sheet glass, all painted three times in best 
oil colour, iron handle to each light, and an iron cross¬ 
bar. Carriage paid to any railway station in England and 
Wales ; also to Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

Lights only— Glazed, 16s. each ; unglazed, 5s. each. 
Orders amounting to 40s. carriage paid. 


Notice to Readers. . 

—The best way 
is to obtain it 
It is requested, therefore, 
ewsagents, Book* 
If any difficulty 
obtaining copies in this way, 
uests that it may be at once 

__ r _ Where, however, in country 

districts, the paper may not be obtained with 
regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. 


in all cases where it is 
through the trade, 
that orders be given to local I 
sellers, or Railway Bookstalls, 
is experienced in c’ 0 


SEED CATALOGUE 

For 1880. 


IT CONTAINS A 

Beautifully Coloured Plate and Hun¬ 
dreds of Illustrations of 

NEW AND CHOICE 

VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS, 

Many of which have been certificated by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


Small Greenhouses. 


Comprising Wrought Iron 
Boiler, Pipes, Cistern, and all 
necessary connections and 
fittings complete ami ready 
for fixing. 


PRICES. 

No. O —Apparatus, w ith 24 ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £3 13s. 
No. 1 .- Apparatus, with 36 ft. 

of 2-in. piping, £4 Is. 

No. 2.—Apparatus, with 72 ft 


IT IS THE MOST 

Handsome Seed Catalogue of 
the Season, 

AND THE MOST 

Reliable Guide for the Amateur 
Horticulturist. 


of 2-in. piping (or 36 ft. of 
4-in.), £ 6 15s. 


tAT SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy, 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and others 
interested in gardening, wiU oblige by informing 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copies 
they would be willing to accept for distribution 
in their neighbourhood. 


New Illustrated Price List on 
application to 

SAMUEL DIPL0CK, 

107, Upper Thames St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


PRICE Is. ; POST FREE, Is. 3d. 

GRATIS TO PURCHASERS. 


SUBURBAN GREENHOUSES 
HEATED 

On a WELL RECOGNISED SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE 
No Stove or External Opening- 
Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37 0 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

The Manager, The Patent Tube Company, 400, Euston 
Road, N.W. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.- 
who can only procure the paper rej 
through the post a subscription form 
According to the postal tariff, 


-For those 
;gularly 
mbjoined. 
Gardening 

Illustrated can be sent through the post to 

.. at the follow- 

ng rates :— 

Per Year . 6s. 6J. 

Per Half-Year. 3s. 3d. 

All payments for subscriptions must be made 

in advance. Specimen Copy, by post, l£d. 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 


;e in the United Kingdom 


The process is easy and in¬ 
teresting. Ribbons, silks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, 
braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 
or shawls can easily be 
dyed In a few minutes in a 
pall of water. 

JUDSON'S DYES, 
Twenty-four Colours, are 
sold by all chemists, every¬ 
where, price 6d. per bottle. 

Be sure and get 

JUDSON’S DYES 


UDSON’S 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 59, Old Bailey, and98, Barrington Rd., Ea3t Brixtnn. 


Dyeing 


at home 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 


P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Warmer, for small and large spaces, 
for Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churches, &c. 
( an be regulated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
costs half less than any other heating power. Prices, 
6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. p 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s., 25s. Gd., 
2ss. 6d., 31s. Gd. Send area of space to be wanned. 

T. O. Potter, Stella Lamp DepOt and Court of House¬ 
hold Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


"PICTURESQUE ROCKWORK, FERN- 

JT ERIES, Ac.-A 11 materials to be had, as Tufa, Spar, 
Oolite, Sand, and Limestones. Burs and Cements, at 
depots, BROXBOURNE, TOTTENHAM, and BR1XTON, 
Prices, &c., on receipt of stamped envelope to PULHAM 
& SON, BROXBOURNE, who have executed over 200 jol« 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


apparatus. 

1 We guarantee the 
mr perfect working of 
these Apparatuses; 
being of the simplest 
, form they cannot get 
out of order. will 
burn 


ECONOMIC 

No. 1, complete with _ 

18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all Thjrf 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. £ ^ 


for One Year, commencing 


r$i£RN 


for which I enclose 


_ through the 

night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


Name 


No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping,, 

£4 12s. 0d. 

For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


Address 


DICK RADOLYTFE & 00., F.R.H.S., 

Seed Merchants and H orticoltural Decorators 
128-9, HIG-H HOLBORN, W.C. 

CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS— 

Flowers, Grasses, Immortelles, &c, 

Portable Frames and Melon Lights, &c. 


Post-Office Orders should be filled up In the nanK of 
Thomas SPANSWICK, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Oflice. 


® Prices on application, 

g Greenhouse, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., Floor and Stage complete, £13. 

2 Every one possessing a garden should write for Illustrated Cat logue of 
~ Dutch Flower roots, Greenhouses, Frames, Seeds, Plants, Ferns, Garden 
.2 Requisites, Conservatories, Conservatory Decorations, Fern Cases, Window 
£ Boxes, Horticultural Elegances, Window Gardening, and every Horticul¬ 
tural Requisite. Gratis and post free. 

128-9, HIGH HOLBORN, W.O. 


All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addrereJ 
to — “ The Publisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C." 


1 for the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 37, Southampton Street. Strand London. W C 
i * (Machined by Brooke & Ford.) ' ^ ' 
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HOW TO GROW CINERARIAS. 

To have Cinerarias in flower during the 
winter and spring and early summer, they 
should he propagated both by seed and by 
offsets ; the latter plan ia adopted chiefly 
in multiplying named sorts. A small pac¬ 
ket of seed, if good, will produce a sufli- 
cient number of plants for autumn and 
winter work, and for the later display it is 
much better to propagate named kinds, as 
they are alt> 
gether superior 
to seedlings. 

The see d s 
should be sown 
in April and 
May in fine 
light soil in a 
shallow pan, 
and barely co¬ 
vered, and 
should be raised 
in a tempera¬ 
ture of 55° dr 
60" ; the pan 
Mtould be Ci>- 
vcred with a 
pane of glass 
till the seed¬ 
lings come 
through, and 
from first to 
last the soil 
must never be 
allowed to be¬ 
come dry ; Ci¬ 
nerarias like 
and require a 
constantly 
moist soil. As 
the seedlings 
grow they 
should be 
pricked out into 
otherpots, pans, 
orahallowboxes, 
always employ¬ 
ing a light, open 
compost, con¬ 
sisting of two- 
thirds loam and 
one-third leaf- 
mould and sand 
and decayed 
manure. When 

the plants get too large for boxes they 
should be potted into 4-in. or 5-in. pots, 
and from these, before they get pot-bound, 
into 8-in. or 9-in. ones, as a final shift 
From the time they are fairly established 
in the l>oxe 3 till they liave done flowering, 
they should receive little or no assistance 
from fire-heat, but be grown on in cool 
frames during the summer behind a north 
wall if possible, and by September they 
may be placed in tl 
Digitized by 


light window, where no dry fire-heat or gas 
light is used, to flower. Named varieties 
begin going out of flower towards the end 
of April and onwards till June. As fast as 
the flowers fade the plauts should be cut 
down and stowed away in a cold house or 
pit and kept watered, and at intervals dur¬ 
ing May and June they should be partially 
shaken out at the root and planted up to 
their collars on a north or east border, and 


ana ny rsepiemoer uiey 
tlm cyld greenhouse or a 

Google 


A DOUBLE CINERARIA 


in a free light soil, placing each kind in a 
row by itself for convenience. Here they 
will simply want deluging with water in 
dry weather, and by July they will be 
pushing numerous offsets from which the 
next stock must be raised. Our plan is to 
take off one batch in July, another in 
August, and the last in September. Each 
offset is potted in a 4-in. pot as soon as 
taken off, and the plants are set as closely 
together as they will stand in a cold frame 


or a north aspect Here they are watered 
and cared for till fairly established, when 
they are shifted into their flowering j>ots, 
and again transferred to the cool frame, 
from which they are, however, all removed 
by October to the greenhouse, where they 
remain till they come into flower. The 
pots are always well drained, but during 
their w r hole season of growth the plants 
are kept as cool and moist as possible. For 
weeks at a time 
during the dead 
of winter, the 
temperature of 
the Cineraria 
house seldom 
rises above »5 U 
day or night, 
for no fire-heat 
is used except 
to exclude 
frosts ; but the 
plants grow' and 
thrive amazing¬ 
ly, and are never 
affected b y 
green fly, which 
under other 
circumstances 
is the worst 
enemy of the 
Cineraria. Little 
need be said as 
regards general 
culture, except 
that the plants 
should never 
be pinched or 
staked — they 
require neither 
as a rule. Off¬ 
sets lifted in 
time and treated 
generously, and 
potted on in 
good time, will 
not flower too 
soon ; but if 
they do, the 
spikes should 
be pinched out. 
We never pinch 
a second time 
after the plants 
go into the'r 
flowering pots, and the flower stems are 
always vigorous, the trusses broad, and the 
flowers large and of good substance. When 
the plants are fairly established in their 
pots they require much wrater, which must 
be supplied unstintingly, and very weak 
liquid manure may be given every time 
they are watered, or about twice a week ; 
but by giving a little every time they are 
sure not to be missed.—S. D. [Double 
Cinerarias may be treated in the same way, 
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unci although they do not flower quite so 
profusely as the single varieties, they are, 
nevertheless, very ornamental and well 
worth growing. The accompanying illus- 
tr ition, for which we are indebted to Messrs. 
.Sutton <fe Sons, Reading, is Said to repre¬ 
sents a strain of double Cinerarias hitherto 
unequalled.—C\] 


VEGETABLES. 


Planting Early Potatoes.—I would 
warn intending plauters of this kind of vege¬ 
table to defer planting until from the first to 
the second week in April. Many plant early, 
thinking to be before their neighbours. Never 
was a greater mistake. The proper plan is to 
lay thorn out singly in a cold Vinery or green¬ 
house about Christmas, or in any outhouse pro¬ 
tected from frost. By planting-time they will 
have made tine strong green shoots, when they 
should be taken up carefully, putting them into 
drills about 3 in. deep, when they go ou growing 
at once, and will all be fit for lifting at the same 
time.—D. 

Golden Globe Savoy. —This is well 
worth the attention of possessors of small gar¬ 
dens ; it is an enlarged and richly-coloured form 
of the Dwarf Green Curled Savoy, and is just 
now in perfection. When full-grown heads are 
matured, the outer green leaves curl back and 
expose to view a centre of a delicate golden 
tint, quite solid and delicious.—D. 

Pea Growing in Trenches.— The fol¬ 
lowing method of growing Peas may not per¬ 
haps be altogether without interest, especially 
in neighbourhoods in which a cold climate and 
a dry, light soil exists, and where little water 
can be applied during the summer : Dig a trench, 
and in this trench lay a good coating of manure ; 
this is then dug into the trench and levelled 
with the spade. The Peas are then put in one 
by one, at alxmt 2^ in. apart, the row being the 
width of the spade ; this is rather tedious, but 
well repays the labour. They are then covered 
with sil ted ashes, and over that the leeward side 
of the trench is drawn over, covering the Peas 
about 3 in. They are thus protected by the 
ridge until high enough to have sticks, and all 
through the winter’s frost and snow the plants 
never bleach or wither, and they grow 
vigorously afterwards, and produce well-filled 
pods of Peas when those sown otherwise ami 
treated in the ordinary way are comparatively 
worthless.—A. 

Celery Free from Worms.— The fine 
examples of Celery frequently exhibited by Mr. 
Pragncll, of Sherborne Castle, at South Ken¬ 
sington, the Agricultural Hall, and other places, 
serve to show what good results may be obtained 
when proper provision has been mado for its 
culture and for the prevention of worms. This 
Celery is grown in trenches, into which had been 
well worked a quantity of manure prepared by 
having a quantity of salt and soot mixed with it 
some time previous to its being used. The 
manure is laid in a round heap and frequently 
turned, in order to get the salt and soot tho¬ 
roughly incorporated with it. It must be re¬ 
membered that soil in which worms abound most 
is that to which unprepared raw manure has been 
added from time to time, and, therefore, freeing 
the manure from worms previous to its being 
used is one way of effectually keeping them from 
the soil. In addition to this the salt and soot 
promote growth to a marvellous extent. The 
examples alluded to were of great weight, re¬ 
markably solid, brittle, and fine flavoured, and 
not a leaf-stalk was worm-eaten.—S. 


Farmyard Liquid Manure. — This 
manure is supposed to consist of the drainings 
of the stables, cow-houses, and pigstyes gene¬ 
rally, and is one of the very best fertilisers that 
can be employed, as it contains, in abundance, 
nearly all those elements which are most 
nourishing to plants. Unfortunately, it is gene¬ 
rally allowed to run partially to waste in most 
places, when it could easily be saved. A large 
tank, conveniently situated to catch the draw¬ 
ings from all the cattle sheds, should always be 
provided, but the rain water should he diverted 
lrom it. To collect the washings from the domi¬ 
ciles of all the different animals into one place is f 
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however, the iqost desirable plan. The tank should 
be covered over, and a pump should be fitted 
into it, so that a water-cart or barrow can be 
placed under it, apd the liquid pumped into it 
direct. We use this manure more extensively 
than any other, applying it to Strawberries in 
pots at the rate of a teacupful to 3 gallons of 
water, and at the same rate to many kinds of 
greenhouse plants ; but to Vines, Peaches, «?:c., 
it is applied three times os strong. Provided 
it is of a healthy, open texture, it matters little 
what soil such things as Pelargoniums, Cine¬ 
rarias, Fuchsias, Pines, pot Vines, &c., are 
potted in, if they are supplied regularly and 
often with this liquid in a weak state. It is not 
a commendable plan to water with liquid 
manure of any sort on stated days of the week 
or fortnight, perforce giving it to the plants 
whether they are dry or not, that they may not 
miss their supply ; it is better far to apply it in 
the daily waterings, but proportionately weaker. 
In this way every plant gets its share, and n?ne 
are missed.—J. S. 


FRUIT. 


GIVING MANURE TO FRUIT TREES. 
There are certain principles easy of recognition 
which should always govern the application of 
solid manures to fruit trees. So long as a tree 
is making a fair average annual growth, accord¬ 
ing to the variety—and there is much variation 
in the vigour of different kinds—rich solid ma¬ 
nures would be hurtful. This need not, of 
course, prevent help being given at times when 
urgently required, either in the shape of a 
sprinkling of guano or other artificial manure, 
to be afterwards watered in, or it may be given 
with good effect in a liquid state. 

The best time to give quick-acting stimulants 
is in summer, when the trees are carrying a 
good crop of fruit and seem to require help 
speedily. The best time for using solid ma¬ 
nures is doubtless in autumn; they should be 
applied just beneath the surface, but not neces¬ 
sarily in immediate contact with the roots. An 
inch or two of the surface soil may be removed, 
the manure spread over, and the soil scattered 
over again. In the case of very old, exhausted 
trees, w hose roots arc for the most part deep in 
the earth, the manure may be buried deeper, 
nearer to them, to be the more easily available, 
and it should bo given in greater quantities. 
Many of the scrubby old Apple and Pear trees 
that seem past redemption might be brought 1 ack 
to health and usefulness if treated in the inaniur 
suggested. The wonder is that it seldom occus s 
to people to help them in this way. Year after 
year, what fruit the trees bear is gathered and 
taken away; the leaves, too, fall and are blowm 
by the wind to the nearest dyke, and no part of 
the load the trees have carried is given back to 
them again to help to support them. Small won¬ 
der is it then that, after a certain period, their 
vigour fails. 

In good, fertile land the struggle is, of course, 
a protracted one ; but even in the best land, after 
the first flush of youth is over, trees that are 
bearing heavy crops of fruit need Bupport, and 
when they cease to make a reasonable growth 
annually it is time for re-invigorating measures 
to be taken in hand, and there is no plan so good 
as the application of rich top-dressings. The way 
in which the roots of trees seem to find their food, 
even if placed at a distance from them, is very 
remarkable ; and as it is certain they have this 
power of discovery, by placing their footl near 
the surface they are brought within the influence 
of air and sunshine. H. 


Mistakes in Buying Fruit Trees.— 
Many years ago, when the different sorts of 
fruits were little known, and the difference 
between good and poor varieties w\as not so veil 
appreciated as now', it was common for purcha¬ 
sers of trees at the nursery to select large trees 
of handsome growth, without much regard to 
anything else. Since that time purchasers gene¬ 
rally have learned the importance ef selecting 
the best varieties, but they still attauh too 
much importance to a.handsome top and forget 
the roots. 'When a symmetrical head is connected 
with a mutilated root, it often occurs that more 
anxiety is shown to save the top entire than to 
transplant the tree in the best manner. Some 


w’ould choose a handsome pyramidal fonu, with 
deficient bottom, before a less attractive tree as 
regards form, with a full and perfect mass of 
fibres. The oue, if it lives,' may recover its 
vigour in two or three years ; the other, pro¬ 
perly attended to, will be scarcely checked in 
growth by removal, and a few r years hence will 
make the finest appearance of the two. As 
commonly taken up by nurserymen trees are 
necessarily deprived of a large portion of their 
fibres. Before, or at the time of setting ont 
again, these must have their tops lightened by 
pruning back a portion of the young shoots. 
The larger the tree the more imj>ortant the 
operation. But the trouble is, the planter dis¬ 
likes to lose any of the fine top, and leaves it 
untouched, often to the serious detriment of the 
tree. It was for this reason that a large planter 
found that badly -shaped trees always grew better 
than handsome ones. They were bought at lower 
prices, and the purchaser was willing to cut 
them back. Medium or small trees do better 
than large ones for three reasons : 1. The roots 

are more easily taken up entire. 2. They are 
swayed less by winds. 3. They are more apt 
to get the required pruning back, as the owners 
are not afraid to use the knife .—Country Gen¬ 
tleman. 

Preventing Vines from Bleeding.— 
I know of nothing which stops bleeding in 
Vines after pruning so effectually as joiner’s 
knotting. After pruning take a brush and daub 
it on the cut parts, when the surface will be¬ 
come covered as it were with glue, and no sap 
will ever find its way through it.—M. 

Thinning Apples. — President Wilder 
stated in his recent address that in the English 
market American Apples of good size, fair, and 
properly packed, commanded fully double the 
price of those which had not received that care ; 
and that in our own markets Baldwin Apples 
of a grower who carefully thinned his fruit 
brought 2 or 3 dols. per barrel, while his neigh¬ 
bours, from trees not thinned, received but 1 dol. 

Spur-pruning of Fruit Trees.— Over* 
l>earing, as regards fruit, is an evil to be guards# 
against as much as possible, as it enfeebles the 
constitution of trees and brings on premature 
decay. Spur-pruuii: g and thinning of the fruit 
are the best means of preventing this. I would, 
therefore, strongly advise that all tree6 should 
be carefully ana judiciously spur-pruned when 
tbeatate of the weather permits it to be done. 
Through the almost total neglect of this, one 
of the most important operations in fruit-tree 
culture, we generally see trees one year bent to 
the ground with the weight of fruit, and the fol¬ 
lowing year no fruit at all; and this goes on 
year after year. One season a heavy crop of 
inferior fruit, the next year none. When the 
tree bears these heavy crops, the fruit is never 
so fine as it would be if it had been properly 
thinned. The thinning of the blossom and,fruit 
is an operation which cannot be properly carried 
out except by experienced people. Spur-prun¬ 
ing should, therefore, be regularly attended to 
and carefully performed. When the spurs are 
crowded, all the longest and weakest should be 
cut clean away, and on those that are left the 
buds should be well thinned out; all the weak 
buds and those on the ends of the spurs should 
be cut clean off, leaving the roundest and most 
plump, and taking particular care of those at 
the base of the spurs. When pruned, the buds 
should be left at such a distance from each 
other that the sun and air should have full influ¬ 
ence on them. On old trees that have been 
neglected, spur-pruning can hardly be too freely 
carried out.—M. 


Soot Water for Plants.— This is exten¬ 
sively used in many plant-growing establish¬ 
ments round Lottdon for Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
and similar plants. It is applied strong or weak, 
according as the plants are vigorous or the 
reverse. It has the effect of dispelling all worms 
from the soil, and of imparting a deep green 
healthy colour to the foliage.—K. 

Remedies for SlugB.—If our readers are 
much troubled w itb slugs in their gardens, it may 
be useful to say that the best preventive against 
their ravages on rockeries has been a cordon of 
silver sand put round the rarer plants ; butlsaw 
a gardener tiie other day using cork dtist (in 
which the foreign Grapes come packed) freely. 
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He said it was very effectual, as they evidently 
could not move over it. Its advantages over 
sand are lightness and looseness, but, no doubt, 
from many places it would be removed by the 
wind; still in sheltered nooks (those in which 
slugs are numerous) it might be used with ad¬ 
vantage.—J. W. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


Trees that Thrive in Olayey Soil.— 
In some alterations which I once had in hand in 
Surrey, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
ability of a few plants, not only to live, but to 
thrive well, in pure clay. I do not mean the 
heavy, retentive soil of a stiff, stubborn tena¬ 
cious character, that is often designated clay, 
but the real, genuine yellow article, devoid of 
stones and without a particle of sand or any¬ 
thing in the shape of loam near it. The position 
was on the side of a hill, through which a road 
had been cut, aft.^r which the slopes thus formed 
had been trenched over and at once planted with 
a variety of trees such as are usually found in 
shrubberies. Very few of the trees and 
shrubs planted were able to live ; and common 
Laurels scarcely grew at all. Others consisted 
of Portugal Laurels, Aucubas, Bays, Berberis 
Aquifolium, B. Darwini, evergreen Oaks, Arbu¬ 
tuses, Tree Box, Hollies, Cotoneaster Simmonsi, 
C. microphylla, Hypericums, Spruce Firs, 
Cedars, Cypresses, Junipers, Yews, andPinuses. 
Amongst the whole of these and others there 
were none that lived except Thuia Lobbi, Cryp- 
tomera elegans, and the double Furze (Ulex 
europaeus 11.-pi.) The Thujas made shoots 18 in. 
long in a season, and evinced little dislike to tl e 
ungenial soil in which their roots were placed 
beyond carrying foliage of a somewhat paler tint 
than when grown on good ground. The Furze 
grew and appeared as healthy as if on a dry, 
loamy bank. The Cryptomerias also made very j 
fair headway, and their foliage all the year | 
round was an intense redish-purple hue. It is 


are very tender and easily choked by weeds. 
The rows should be 18 in. to 24 in. apart. 
The Irish Gorse is softer than either the Dwarf 
or the Common variety, but, as it seldom 
blooms, it is necessary to propagate it from 
cuttings. These should be planted under a wall 
in August, and will be ready to transplant by 
the following August. This variety does not 
require bruising, as do the Dwarf and Common 
varieties, before giving it to stock. It will be 
ready for cutting after the second year, and is 
generally used from November till April. Cut 
it all when tho first cutting is taken, but after¬ 
wards cut every alternate row every second 
year, or put the rows further apart and cut all 
every year. Poor, light, dry soils are well 
suited to its growth, and I have heard of £40 
per acre being given for it. It is especially useful 
for milking cows and working cattle, and profit¬ 
ably forms a part of the food of the horse. If 
grown in large quantity, a bruising-machine will 
be required; if not, a bloek and mallet will 
suffice, the mallet being plain on one face and 
furnished with strong cross-blades on the other, 
the blades being used to cut the Gorse into 
lengths of a few inches, and the plane surface to 
bruise it with. This plant belongs to the Natural 
Order Leguminoaa*, of which it forms a distinct 
genus, Ulex.— Ramcnd. 


tubers, or from seed or cuttings, but the latter 
must be put in early to afford time for forming 
roots of sufficient size to live over the winter. 

__ S. 

Saving Stock Seed. —Three years ago 
I first had the Mauve Queen Stock, and, owing 
to neglect, I allowed the seed to stand un¬ 
gathered through the winter ; in spring, finding 
a few pods left unaffected by the frosts, I 
gathered them, and sowed them at the usual 
time in March. I have since adopted this plan, 
and my difficulty has been to get single flowers, 
quite nine-tenths being double.—W., Chelten¬ 
ham. 


THE HARDY FLAME NASTURTIUM. 
The reason why people fail to grow this plant 
well probably is, that they plant it at the wrong 
season of the year, as by bedding it out early in 
spring, after first starting the tubers in pots in 
a greenhouse, I have never experienced any 
difficulty with it. If planted in the summer, 
unless it has made some considerable growth 
before, there is not time for it to ripen, and if 
overtaken by frost, while in an immature state, 
the roots are almost sure to perish before winter 
is over. Those who are desirous of growing 
this beautiful hardy plant to perfection should 
get tubers at once, and pot them in fibry loam, 


„ * giving them, while doing so, a sprinkling of 

scarcely necessary to say that it is by no means sharp sand around them, which will prevent 
advisable to plant either trees or shrubs in such moisture lodging in sufficient quantity to cause 


unkindly material as the above without its being 
first well aerated and some soil of a better de¬ 
scription added to it; but it is something to 
know* that there are a few plants that appear to 
thrive in defiance of the stubborn nature of the 
soil in which their roots are placed ; I traced 
some of the roots of the Furze, and they had 
penetrated straight down into the elay to a 
depth of over 4 ft.—T. B. S. 

Clothing Naked Stems of the 
Monkey Puzzle (Araucaria imbricata).— 
Having two specimens of this, with handsome 
heads, but bare stems to a height of 6 ft. or 
7 ft., it occurred to me that possibly varie¬ 
gated Ivy or Japanese Honeysuckle might be 
induced to grow over them, and to make them 
ornamental. The effect has been all that 
could be desired. The variegated Ivy has been 
allowed to completely cover the stem, whilst 
the Honeysuckle has been kept in bush form 
by clipping, and it for 1113 a very desirable set¬ 
ting for the trees.—W. 

Dwarf Shrubs for Edgings.— The 
following dwarf shrubB I have found answer well 
for permanently furnishing the margins of beds 
and masses of shrubs. They are also neat in 


habit 
Azalea anuena 
i:.*y.:ntlius erectus 
i \t.ims cauftileiuls 
' 'toneaster thymifolia 
I) iphne Cucorum 
,, collina 

,, Fionlana 
Cnipetrum nigrum 
„ rubrum 
K: iea in variety 
IS .jonymus japonicus fol. in 
variety 

T.mltherla procumbens 
., Shal Ion 
;cni*t& anglica 
„ hispauiea 
,, aagittalia 
lelianthemums, many 
kinds 


Hypericum calydnum 
Ivies in great variety 
J uni penis squamata 
,, tamariscifolia 
Kalmia nana 
Ledum buxiiolium 
„ thymifoliuin 
Menzieslu in variety 
Pemettya in variety 
Polygala Chumaibuxua 
Rhododendron, dwarf 
kinds 

Santolina viridis 
„ incana 
Skimmia'japonica 
„ laureola 
,. oblata 
Vaccinium in variety 
Vinca in variety. 


P. 


Q-orse for Live Stock.— Sow early in 
Vpril. The seed should 1 e drilled in, that ciean- 
ng may be well attended to, as the young plants 

Digitized by 


them to rot. To obviate this, no water should 
be given till the young shoots appear above 
ground, and only then in very small quantities, 
as that is the critical stage with them ; but once 
they get into leaf and start away freely, they, 
like most other rapid-growing plants, take it up 
quickly, and are Iona of a cool, damp soil to 
grow in. 

Nowhere perhaps is Tropaaolum specioeum seen 
in the healthy luxuriant condition it is in Scotland, 
as there the atmosphere appears more congenial to 
it than it is in more southern latitudes, where, 
in many cases, the foliage becomes a prey to red 
spider, an insect pest to which it is very liable, 
and is one of the reasons why the plants fail to 
flourish with many. 

The situation where it succeeds best is behind 
a north wall or fence, where it gets plenty of 
shade and cooler air than it would enjoy any¬ 
where else. In a place of this kind, red spider 
rarely attacks them, and, if it does, it is not to 
anything like the same degree as occurs when it 
has solar heat to favour its increase, as then it 
spreads with great rapidity, and it is no easy 
matter to keep it in check. 

The neatest way to train the shoots, when the 
plant is growing near a wall, is to strain pieces 
of fine string or wire vertically at about 6 in. 
apart, up which the young shoots will twine, 
and support themselves against wind and 
weather. All that is necessary is to start them 
on their way by leading them to the several 
strings, so as to regulate the growth, and help 
to clothe the space desired. In planting, it is 
always advisable to put some silver sand or 
sharp grit over the tubers, as it enables them to 
winter better than they would if they came in 
immediate contact with the soil. The flowers 
of Tropaeolurn speciosum are so exceedingly 
brilliant and attractive that it is a pity it i& not 
more generally known and cultivated. T. pen- 
taphyllum is likewise hardy, and a very desirable 
plant to grow ; but, unlike the above-named 
kind, it revels in sunshine, and does splendidly 
on the south end of a greenhouse or other warm 
aspect. The habit of this is altogether more 
robust, and very effective when covered with 
bloom, which it produces most freely. Both 
kinds admit of ready increase by dividing the 


Sweet Pea and. Convolvulus major 
Intermixed. —These make a charming com¬ 
bination, and when planted in rows form an 
excellent screen to hide objectionable objects. 
The closer the Pea-blossoms are gathered the 
longer will they continue to flower, but even if 
they fail by August they will hardly be missed, 
for the Convolvuluses—the lovely blossoms of 
which well deserve the title of “ f Morning 
Glory”—will entirely overgrow them. Sweet 
Peas may be sown from January till May, and 
the Convolvuluses may be sown in April, anil 
transplanted among the Sweet Peas.—J. 

A Violet Sweet Pea.— The Sweet Pea 
Violet Queen is a distinct and pretty addition 
to the varieties of the Sweet Pea. Of course 
it may be depended on to come true from seed, 
which, in its ease, has the peculiarity of being 
quite distinct from that of the other kinds. 
While on this subject, we may add that the 
various beautiful varieties of the Sweet Pea 
are undeservedly neglected in gardens. Even, 
as generally, badly grown from spring-sown 
plants, the Sweet Pea is the queen of annual 
flowers; but when one thinks of the many 
ways in which the varieties, singly or mixed, 
may be used to adorn the garden, one cannot 
but wish that more attention was paid to Sweet 
Peas, their graceful arrangement and improved 
culture. The variety alluded to was sent out 
a short time ago by Messrs. Carter & Co., High 
Holborn. 

Violet Prince Consort.— This superb 
Violet, raised by Mr. Lee, of Cleveden, Somer¬ 
set, bears remarkably fine blooms, the petals 
being broad and of great substance, ana the 
colour a rich bluish-violet. I have had this 
and Viotoria Regina blooming here for several 
weeks, and a quantity of fine plants lifted 
into 6-in. pots promise to furnish a supply of 
blooms all the winter.—A. E., Hounslow. 

Tropeeolum speciosum.— This useful 
climber is much more commonly grown in Scot¬ 
land than in England. I brought a quantity 
of roots of it from Perthshire and planted them 
here. Last year they did not grow much, but, 
being thoroughly established this season, they 
have grown and bloomed profusely against an 
open wall. From June until quite lately they 
have been a perfect sheet of scarlet. For trail¬ 
ing over root-work this Tropaeolurn is well 
suited; it grows freely in loamy soil, and its 
roots may be planted from November until 
March with every certainty of success.—G., 
Derby. 

The Paris Daisy (Chrysanthemum frutes- 
ceus).—The severe frosts which we have hail 
have finished half-hardy plants ; but this Chry¬ 
santhemum, which frequently stands the winter 
here, and the yellow form which we have grown 
without a name for more than twenty years are 
both untouched. One variety is a fawn-yellow, 
not the least primrose, and valuable for its very 
scarce shade of colour. It is of weaker and 
thinner growth than the white, so that in plant¬ 
ing out we set three yellow for one of the white 
kind. It is, however, a pity to cry up one plant 
at the expense of auotlier ; both should be grown 
in mixed borders, possibly all three, but the 
Primrose form wc have not hero. The blue- 
green foliage of white Chrysanthemum frutes- 
cens is most attractive in the borders at this 
season, and useful for cutting. It is grown in 
abundance for the Paris markets; “I heard of 
the fawn-coloured C. frutescens at Nice,” a resi¬ 
dent there exclaimed on seeing it in our borders. 
II., Edinburgh. 

Osborn’s Golden Feather.—I find that 
this kind, having a denser and more compact 
habit of growth than the commoner sort, with¬ 
stands the winter best. This may be a matter 
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of little moment to those who only use these 
plants the lirst year raised from seed, and then 
throw them away ; but those who use them for 
winter effect, and especially those who grow 
them iu quantity to seed the second year, find 
it to be a matter of the first importance that 
they should possess the hardiest kind. Osborn’s 
laciniated variety is, perhaps, somewhat less 
bright in hue, but its foliage is the most pleas¬ 
ing ; and a subdued yellow is certainly much 
more acceptable under brilliant sunshine than a 
glaring gaudy tint like that furnished by a mass 
of the common kind.—A. 

Dahlias. —I had some hope that these were 
after all well ripened, and that the tubers would 
winter well, but on examining them last week 
it is found that they have shrunk up very con¬ 
siderably. I had them immediately placed in 
boxes, with the tubers just covered with some 
rather dry sandy loam, and they were then 

I daced in a Vinery in which the atmosphere is 
rept rather dry, in order to preserve the Grapes 
that are hanging in it. Those who exhibit Dah¬ 
lias will scarcely need to be reminded that there 
is a chance now to overhaul all the boxes, stands, 
tubes, and blocks, to see that none of them are 
lost or broken, letting all such be replaced, and 
the stands should also be painted light green and 
varnished. 

Phloxes in Pots. —These have been found 
so useful for decorative purposes that I shall 
place a number of them in a house from which 
frost is excluded. My object is to get the plants 
to start early, in order not only to produce 
flowers earlier than they would do out-of-doors, 
but also to obtain cuttings by the end of Febru¬ 
ary or early in March, so that these also may 
flower earlier the following season. When care¬ 
fully attended to these cuttings produce strong 
plants, which yield good spikes of flowers in 3-in. 
pots. 

China Roses. —Why is it that the old blush 
and crimson China Roses are not more exten¬ 
sively grown than they are ? They flower in suc¬ 
cession without a break from June to November, 
and possess the most pleasing colours to be found 
anions cultivated plants. They grow and flourish 
in soils and positions in which the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses w’ould be starved out of existence. 
At Gunnersbury Park Mr. Roberts planted 
several hundred last spring in the shrubbery 
borders, and no other plants in the same borders 
have proved so effective as these common Roses. 


CHINA ASTERS. 

The Aster is a beautiful border flow’er, and it 
is also most useful for furnishing an abundance 
of cut bloom, a good mixture of the colours 
supplied by this plant alone making a charming 
nosegay ; and it is a favourite exhibition flower. 
It is chiefly for the latter purpose that it has 
been divided into classes ; and it is essential that 
they should be so divided, because of the diver- 

S ent character that exists in the flow'ers of the 
at-petalled and quilled kinds. In respect of 
elegance, the flat-petalled or French kinds are 
certainly the best; and of these the reflexed, or 
what are known amongst florists as the Victoria 
Aster, are to lie preferred to all others. The 
incurved or well-known Pa?ony-flowered Asters, 
having all the petals contracting inwards, leave 
an outer line that is certainly round but not at 
all graceful. The reflexed flowers, on the other 
hand, have a pretty tasselled appearance. The 
petals over-lap each other in regular order to 
the centre of the flower, which should be per¬ 
fectly full and elevated, and this gives to the 
whole a finished aud handsome appearance. 

The German or quilled Aster somew'hat resem¬ 
bles the Hollyhock, in having an outer row of 
guard petals, but these scarcely protrude beyond 
the outline of the flower. The petals are all of the 
rolled or quilled form, and are set in so thickly 
all over the flower as to make it perfectly semi¬ 
circular in shape, and a firm-set bloom. Indeed, 
they look as though clipped over with scissors 
to ensure completo uniformity, and, although 
there are many pleasing colours and combina¬ 
tions of colours amongst them, the lack of ele¬ 
gance is too apparent c^'er to make this section 
generally popular. Some of the prettiest flowers 
are those which have a margin of some dark or 
rich colour with pure white centres. The Vic¬ 
toria Aster, now generally recognised as the best 
of the whole family, has a robust, branching, 
yet erect habit of growth, and if different 
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coloured varieties aro planted in a large mass 
they will produce a body of bloom that, for 
beauty and effect, cannot be excelled. Of course, 
they are not suitable as bedding plants, in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term ; but during 
the month in which they are at their best, they 
fairly put all other flowers into the shade. As a 
rule, the white is rather the tallest, and, there¬ 
fore, most suitable for a back row' or for the cen¬ 
tre of the bed, whilst one of the dwarfest — a 
charming lavender-coloured variety—might be 
well reserved for the outer row ; then, with the 
rich purples, blues, reds, carmines, and other 
shades intermixed, a beautiful effect is obtained. 

There is, as regards the Aster, a prevailing 
prejudice in favour of imported seed over that 
which is home saved. Nothing could be worse 
founded than this, for the Aster, especially the 
quilled kind, has been greatly improved by Eng¬ 
lish growers. I have grow’n my own Victorias 
from seed that I have saved myself for years with 
the best results ; and last year, having obtained 
from a German grow’er a collection of tw'elve 
colours of his best Victorias. I grew them side 
by side with the former, and was delighted to 
find that my own kinds were, in all respects, 
better than the imported sorts. 

In saving flowers for seed, or iu selecting 
flow'ers for exhibition, I always thin out the 
blooms on each plant to four or five in number, 
the centre bloom l»eing pinched out early in the 
season. Later on, small side flowers will be 



Miniature Aster for Tots or Borders. 

thrown out in abundance; but these should be 
cut for nosegays, for w hich, from their size, they 
are admirably fitted. Self-coloured Asters come 
very true from seed, but the striped kinds are 
uncertain, although good flowers will certainly 
result. If the plants are wanted for lifting into 
pots—and no flower will lift whilst in bloom 
more readily—they may*carry all their flowers, 
four or five plants in a large pot making a fine 
head of bloom. To secure handsome Aster 
flowers, much depends on the] treatment the 
plants receive whilst young. 

Seeds should be sown thinly in a soil-bed or 
in pans or boxes, in a cool house, about the end, 
of March, and, having plenty of light and air, 
will make robust plants by the beginning of 
May, when they should be lifted with care, and 
be planted out where they are to remain for the 
summer. To secure large flowers suitable for 
exhibition, the soil should have been previously 
w’ell manured and deeply worked, drills being 
drawn with a hoe, about 2 ft. apart; into these 
the young plants should be placed, allowing 12 
in. from plant to plant in the rows ; and if dry 
weather then prevails, occasional soakings of 
water should be given. 

The Aster is a gross feeder, and, in addition to 
well-manured soil, rejoices in frequent applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure during the summer. This 
is too often deferred until the blooms are expand¬ 
ing, but the future of the flower depends chiefly 
on the degree of robust growth attained by the 
plant whilst yet young. In addition, a mulch¬ 
ing of long manure between the rows w’ill assist 
materially in retaining the moisture that has thus 
been bestowed. All flow'ers selected for exhibi¬ 
tion Rliould be individually supported with small 
stakes, to keep them from being damaged by 


contact with the others. There is also now a 
very dwarf strain of Aster, which is excellent 
for growing in small beds or in pots. It is pro¬ 
perly called the Miniature Aster, and is scut out 
by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, of Reading. A. 8. 


TREE OR PERPETUAL FLOWERING CAR. 
NATIONS. 

It is the peculiarity of the Tree Carnation to 
flower in winter and spring. Some suppose that 
all Carnations are summer-bloomers, and that to 
have Tree Carnations iu spring considerable 
forcing is required. He who sets himself to 
grow Tree Carnations must dismiss the idea 
that they are identical with the summer flower¬ 
ing varieties ; he has to deal W'ith a distinct 
race, essentially different in character, aud re¬ 
quiring special treatment. It is an easily man¬ 
aged plant, if only the work be set about iu 
a right manner. 

Many w’ill remember the old tall, lanky Tree 
Carnation of twenty years ago, with a long 
stem, little grass, and a few flow'ers at the ex- 
tremc top. It is now becoming extinct. Now 
we have dwarf, stocky, tree-growing plants, pro¬ 
ducing an abundance of healthy grass, and 
throwing up many flow’er stems bearing bright- 
coloured fragrant blossoms. This gaiu is at¬ 
tributable to foreign seed, and Mr. Turner, of 
Slough, who has of late years paid much atten¬ 
tion to Tree Carnations, saw where his oppor¬ 
tunity laid, and, by careful selection, has suc¬ 
ceeded in raising a number of varieties, showing 
improvements, not only iu the flower, but also 
in the habit of growth. 

At this time of the year the plants that are 
show’ing for bloom should be in a greenhouse 
where a little warmth can be given them, and 
air on all favourable occasions to keep the atmo¬ 
sphere dry and comfortable. It is a great mis¬ 
take to suppose that forcing, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, should be applied to 
these plants; all that is required is a little 
gentle assistance, nothing more. A dry bottom 
is necessary, that is to say, the stage on which 
the plants are standing should not be allowed 
to l>ecome wet, as damp will injure the flowers ; 
in f;ict, so far affect the unexpanded buds that 
they decay at that stage and never open. Nor 
must the soil about the roots be allowed to get 
too dry, but kept moderately moist ; the foliage 
must be kept clean and free from green fly, 
which soon increases during the time the plants 
are kept close. By means of these simple pre¬ 
cautions flowers can be had for a considerable 
period. 

Propagating. —Unlike the ordinary' Car¬ 
nations, which are propagated by means of 
layers or pipings in summer, the Tree Carna¬ 
tions are increased in early spring by pipings; 
the young growths put out at the sides of the 
main stem supply the material out of which cut¬ 
tings are made. The best time at which to take 
them is about the end of February or early iu 
March, aud strike them in the same manner as 
Finks, in a slight hotbed, using a moderately 
light sandy Boil, and putting about eight or ten 
pipings in a 4-in. pot, giving them a good water¬ 
ing as soon as inserted. When properly treated 
the cuttings will strike root in about three weeks 
or so ; they should then be potted singly into 
2£-in. or 3-in. pots, and again placed in a 

§ entle w'armth, and when well established, har- 
ened oft", and then repotted into 5-in. i*ots, 
or a larger size, according to the strength of the 
plants. By the time this stage of the cultural 
process is reached, the plants may be placed 
out-of-doors on a layer of cinder ashes, and be 
kept well w'atered during the summer months, 
and as the main shoots increase in length, they 
should be properly and securely tied out to 
stakes, as they are liable to be swayed a!>out and 
broken off by the wind. Those who are about 
to begin growing Tree Carnations would do well 
to obtain the plants at once, aud then, by fol¬ 
lowing the directions above given, a successful 
blooming season might be looked for. 

Varieties. —The followingareallgood varie¬ 
ties:—Avalanche.W'hite: Congress,bright scarlet; 
Eclair, dark crimson; Empress of Germany, large 
white, slightly marked w ith bright rose ; Gari¬ 
baldi, rosy-scarlet; Hermann Stenger, rose, flamed 
with cerise ; Indian Chief, dark crimson ; King 
of the Belgians, dark rose ; Miss Joliffe, pale 
pink, very fine ; Oscar, yellow, large and full; 
Prince of Orange, yellow, edged with crimson; 
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Princess Christian, bright pink fading to peach; 
Queen of the Belgians, white, striped with rose ; 
Rosy Morn, deep rose ; and Vulcan, bright red. 
Of newer varieties the following are among the 
best: Rose Perfection, bright rose, flower large; 
Scarlet Defiance, vivid scarlet; Lilian’s Glory, 
pale red, bright and effective ; Coronation, crim¬ 
son scarlet; Mr. Fowler, bright rose, very prettv 
and sweet; Jessica, white, large and full ; Guel¬ 
der Rose, white, full-sized, well-formed flowers; 
Fairy Queen, white, flaked with rose, distinct 
and very fine ; Sir Garnet Wolseley, buffground, 
striped, and edged with bright red, very dwarf, 
free habit; Tricolor, pale yellow ground, 
striped with purple and magenta-crimson ; and 
a fine new Continental variety, named A. Alle- 
gatiere, glowing bright red, very fine and strik¬ 
ing, dwarf, free habit. D. 


UXHEATED GREENHOUSES. 

The expensive item of greenhousebuilding is the 
heating apparatus, but, save for really tender 
plants, heat is quite unnecessary if not undesir¬ 
able. A moderate-sized cold greenhouse is within 
the reach of the most modest villa resident, and be- 
eomes a fertile and constant source of enjoyment 
throughout the entire year; and, if the site be 
well planned, there will be no need of artificial 
heat. If possible, select a south aspect, by 
which you will secure all the rays of sunshine 
possible. We have one, 18 ft. by 8 ft., with a 
lewi-to roof on the south side of the house, 
which communicates with the dwelling-room by 
a glass door. The cost of this sized greenhouse, 
inclusive of bench for flowers, was £25, and for 
this it is fitted with patent self-raising lights. 
We have no heating apparatus whatever in it, 
and yet, during the three years of its existence, 
despite there having been seasons of extreme 
cold and frost, we have not lost a single plant 
from frost or mildew. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find plants more healthy or in vigorous 

{ growth than ours are—the secret is, that we 
lave taken care to build our greenhouse so that 
the flue of our dining-room fireplace comes 
exactly in the centre wall of the greenhouse, 
and gives quite enough warmth to keep out 
“Jack Frost.” On retiring for the night we 
simply open the glass door which shuts off the 
greenhouse, and make a large fire with coal and 
ashes tightly packed, placing a guard to keep all 
safe, and this keeps the atmosphere free from 
frost in the greenhouse. The worst enemy to 
guard against in a greenhouse at this time of 
year is damp or mildew ; there is so little sun in 
December and January that we are more afraid of 
frost injuring the plants in February and March 
than at this season, because in these months 
there is sufficient sun to absorb all dangerous 
moisture, and thus prevent mildew'. On fine, 
bright mornings, about 11 a.m., we open the 
sashes and door and get a good current of air 
through the house during sunshine ; wc give as 
little water as possible to the plants, consistent 
with safety to their health. We occasionally 
give them a little manure water, or some arti¬ 
ficial preparation ; we find the latter best, as 
ordinary liquid manure frequently leaves an un¬ 
pleasant smell in the house after its use—a 
matter of some importance where the greenhouse 
is attached to the dwelling-room. We always 
get all watering done quite early in the day, so 
that the leaves of the plants and the floors and 
stages of the house may get dry before evening, 
for should frost occur while the house is satu¬ 
rated with water serious injury to the plants 
would be the result. At this season, excessive 
damp will kill, while a slight touch of frost 
would do but little harm. See that the roof and 
framework of the greenhouse be sound ; leak¬ 
ages are most injurious to plants ; we have seen 
a house of plants perfectly ruined by drip from 
the roof, followed uy a sharp frost. Those who 
have heat at their command do not need to be 
so sparing as regards watering ; but even heat, 
during this season, is not a perfect safeguard 
against mildew. To those who apply heat to 
their greenhouses I would say, “ Don’t let the 
thermometer rise beyond 40°, or you get your 
plants weakly, and forced into premature bloom* 
Make a point of keeping the glass free from 
dust, and frequently remove all decaying leaves 
from the plants ; free the surface of the soil 
from Moss with a small pronged fork, or a thin 
piece of wood. Close the greenhouse early, 
2.30 p.m. at latest, during these short days, 


and see that the lights fit firmly ; by early closing 
you husband as it were, all the heat of the sun, 
which helps to keep out the frost.—L oadstone. 


The Three coloured Tropseolum 

(T. tricolorum).—This is a pretty and easily- 
grown plant, well adapted for training on bal¬ 
loon trellises, or a potful of Birch twigs. Its 
foliage is small and neat, of a verdant green 
colour; and the flowers, which are of a rich 
orange-scarlet, are borne in such profusion as to 
make the plant appear a complete mass of colour. 
It has tuberous roots, not unlike those of a 
Potato in appearance. They should be potted 
in November in light rich soil, and in well- 
drained pots; 8-in. or 9-in. pots are a suit¬ 
able size for them, and if they are small, like 
marbles, perhaps several may occupy a pot. 
They may be wintered in a quiet comer in a 
greenhouse, where they only require to be kept 
from getting dust-dry. About April, or sooner, 
if the temperature has been kept much above 
45°, the slender young shoots will appear, and 
whatever kind of trellis or support they are 
to have should be fixed in the pot then ; there is 
nothing better than branching Birch twigs, about 
2 ft. high stuck round the edges of the pot in a 
symmetrical form ; to these the young shoots 
should be led till they take hold themselves, 


I a much longer period when cut than those pro- 
1 duccd in heat. In spring, little plants should be 
inserted in the mortar of the brickwork, and 
when once they commence to grow they will 
rapidly increase in size and soon cover the wall. 



Three-coloured Tropseolum. 

which they will do quickly. After this the 
plants want little attention, except directing 
the leading shoots occasionally, so as to cover 
the branches and prevent the shoots from run¬ 
ning into knots and bundles, which it is hopeless 
to unravel. They grow rapidly, and soon drape 
their supports from top to bottom with their 
beautiful foliage and flowers. Water freely 
while growth continues, and keep the plants in a 
good bght, but shade from bright sunshine will 
prolong their beauty. About midsummer the 
leaves will begin to fade, and water must be 
given more sparingly until the plants go to rest, 
in which condition they remain till potting time 
again comes round in November. Our illustra¬ 
tion, kindly sent to us by Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons, of Reading, represents a well-grown plant 
of Tropaiolum tricolorum, trained round a few 
clean deal sticks, with a little twine carelessly 
bound round them. 

The True Maiden-hair (Adiantum Ca- 
pillus-Veneri8) on Walls.—For covering bare 
walls iu cool houses, or for similar situations, 
this is one of the best of Ferns. When once 
established it spreads rapidly if the walls be 
kept moist, and soon forms a dense green cover 
on the sides of pathways or on the back walls 
of houses. We lately saw it succeeding well on 
the back wall of an unheated brick pit. Where 
Fern fronds are in demand for cutting, too, this 
is an excellent way of growing them, as, when 
produced in a cool temperature, they are of a 
deeper green colour, and, being hardier, last for 


PLANTS UNDER GREENHOUSE STAGES. 

One of the best plants with which I am ac¬ 
quainted for carpeting the bare surface under 
plant stages is Begonia Rex and its many 
charming varieties. The semi-obscurity and 
continual moisture, both atmospheric and at the 
root, which prevail in such situations, appear to 
be highly favourable to the development of this 
very ornamental, but, at the present time, too 
neglected family of fine-foliaged plants. In 
houses which arc kept rather close and moist 
during the summer months, the foliage acquires 
handsome proportions, and if a gentle w armth is 
maintained during the wdnter season, the leaf 
tints remain bright and distinct the whole year 
through. The best and easiest manner of 
establishing this Begonia in such places is to 
peg down some leaves on to a bed of fibrous peat 
about the beginning of April. By nicking the 
main ribs here and there several plants will 
spring from each leaf, which, not needing to be 
transplanted, will start into growth with such 
vigour, that by the autumn a fine bank of foliage 
w’ill be formed, many of the leaves, if the neces¬ 
sary amount of heat and moisture have been 
supplied, measuring fully 18 in. in diameter. 
There are many kinds of Ferns, such asNephro- 
dium molle, Pteris arguta, P. cretica, Asple- 
nium bulbiferum, the Maiden-hair, &c., which, 
with but little care, remain in good condition 
throughout the winter months. A few healthy 
young specimens dotted here and there amongst 
the Begonias would impart variety and would 
improve the general effect. A neat, verdant 
edging of Lycopodium, and a foreground of some 
compact-growing trailing plants, such as the 

? reen and variegated forms of Tradescantia, 
anicum variegatum, and when the temperature 
is sufficiently high to maintain them in health, 
some of the robust-growing species of Selaginella, 
would complete the arrangement, and would 
add much to the general good appearance of the 
structure. Although the above directions apply 
to such houses as are kept warm during the 
winter, there is no reason why they should not, 
with some modifications, be carried out in cold 
greenhouses. There are a number of cool-house 
hardy and half-hardy Ferns capable, if judi¬ 
ciously employed, of producing a very pleasing 
effect, and which would alone suffice to render 
these bare, unsightly spots fresh and bright 
and interesting throughout the year. Many of 
the beantiful varieties of hardy Ferns, and some 
of the Japanese kinds which demand some pro¬ 
tection from the rigours of an English climate, 
would there find a congenial home, and W’ould 
afford great pleasure at a season when the open- 
air garden offers but little variety. In preparing 
the soil for the reception of these plants, it is 
well to mix with it some pieces of brick or 
sandstone. Ferns especially thrive better when 
theroots come in contact with and can cling to 
materials of this description. When provision 
is made for thorough drainage, there is hut little 
danger of the plants suffering from drip caused 
by watering the occupants of the stages. 

J. Corn hill. 
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Railway Arch as a Greenhouse. 

—There are many kinds of free-growing, soft- 
wooded flowering plants, such as Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Lantanas, &c., which 
would, in the lightest positions in the structure, 
succeed very well during the summer season. 
Chinese Primulas, sown in March or April, 
would come into flower during the winter 
months. A climbing plant of some kind, such 
as Cobsea scandens variegata, a Marshal Niel 
Rose, or Tacsonia Van Volxemi, might be 
trained round the archway, and a well-furnished 
basket, suspended from the centre point, would 
add much to the general appearance. An excel¬ 
lent plant for this purpose is Ivy-leaf Geranium 
L’Elegante, the foliage of which remains fresh 
and bright the whole year through, and which 
enjoys a maximum of sun and air during the 
summer months. We would also try a few 
Camellias, placing them so that they receive a 
fair amount of light during the summer, but 
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not exposing them to the full glare of the sun. 
If two rows of shelves were fixed to the glass 
front, ti»e accommodation for small plants would 
be increased, and the culture of many kinds of 
eoft-wooded subjects would be thereby facili¬ 
tated. These shelves might also be rendered 
ornamental by growing upon them a few plants 
of a drooping habit, such as Panicum variega- 
tum, Ficus repens, Tradescnntia zebrina, Iso- 
lepis gracilis, Ac., which, during the winter 
months, would impart a very cheerful appear¬ 
ance, and which might be replaced by Mauran- 
dia llarclayana, Tropseolums, Canary Creeper, 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and other flowering 
plants of a drooping and free-flowering habit. 
A few of the most easily managed foliage plants, 
such as Dractenas rubra, congesta, and indivisa, 
Aspidistra lurida variegate, Corypha australis, 
Charnwropa excelsa, and Grevillea robusta would 
serve to impart variety, and, if well attended to 
in the matter of cleanliness, frequently spong¬ 
ing the leaves, might be maintained in health 
for an indefinite period. In that part of the 
building farthest removed from the light, a con¬ 
genial home would be found for many kinds of 
Ferns, such as Maiden-hair, Pteris argute, P. 
serrulate, P. cretica, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
Ac. In commencing the culture of plants in a 
glass-fronted building, the grower must feel his 
way, and must not be discouraged by first fail¬ 
ures, as it is very certain that a fair amount 
of success may be achieved in them. Experi¬ 
ence only will impart the necessary knowledge, 
both of the best kinds of plants to grow and 
the best -way to manage them. I should add 
that if the convenience of placing any portion 
of the Btock in the open air in the summer 
exists, many other plants than those enumerated 
may be grown.—J. C. B. 

Wintering Orange Trees. — Orange 
trees require more heat and more careful treat¬ 
ment than they generally receive in order to 
induce them to yield good results. During the 
summer months it is usual to place large Orange 
trees growing in pots and tubs on terrace walks 
ami in similar positions. This is an operation 
which may be carried out without much injury 
to the plants, provided they are not placed in 
such positions until the middle of June, and arc 
taken indoors again early in September, and 
afterwards placed in a light, airy house, the tem¬ 
perature of which ranges about 50^ during win¬ 
ter and spring, instead of being crammed into 
an outhouse, shed, or unheated corridor, to lose 
their leaves and get covered with filth and insects, 
as is too often the case. Few plants are more 
ornamental than well-shaped Orange bushes 
laden with fruit and blossoms, and they would, 
no doubt, be more largely grown than they are 
at present if the conditions of their successful 
culture were better understood. The best soil 
for Oranges is that composed of two parts good 
turfy loam and equal parts well-decomposed 
manure or leaf-mould, to which may be added a 
little road sand. Some cultivators recommend 
turfy loam and fresh horse manure. The soil 
should l>e made firm in the pots or tubs, good 
drainage should be provided, and established 
plants w'll only repute to be re-potted one; 
in five or six yearr. Light, air, sun, and 
heat are highly necetsary for the perfect growth 
of the Orange, although established plants will 
exist for years under very rough treatment. 
The Orange is liable to a kind of black fungus, 
which infests its leaves and gives them a very 
unhealthy appearance, but this can easily be 
removed by sponging with wann water and soap, 
and, indeed, it seldom occurs on well-cultivated 
plants. Green fly is destroyed by Quassia chips 
boiled in water for a quarter of an hour, at the 
rate of 4 oz. of chips to the gallon. The shoots 
may be dipped in the water when cool, or they 
may be syringed with it. Scale may be pre¬ 
vented by syringing frequently with Quassia 
water, and it may be effectually destroyed by 
methylated spirits of wine applied to the shoots 
with a brush.—S. 

Adiantum Farleyense on Water 
Tanks. —Though liable, when syringed over¬ 
head, to be affected by damp on account of the 
tenderness and the dense character of its foliage, 
this Fern succeeds well when placed on inverted 
pots in a water tank, so that the bottom of the 
pot on which the plant is growing is just above 
the level of the water. In this way wo find fine 
healthy plants of this Fern in Messrs. Osborn’s 
nursery at Fulham.—V, 
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The Feathery-leaved Acacia (A. lo- 
phantha).—This free-growing greenhouse Acacia 
may be readily propagated either by means of 
seed or cuttings, and, apart from its beautiful 
yellow flowers, its leaves are exceedingly grace¬ 
ful in form, and nearly as useful as those of a 
Maiden-hair Fern for mixing with cut flowers. 
It succeeds perfectly in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand ; and, although it grows best in a bed 
or border, it thrives satisfactorily in a large pot. 
It may be planted out in summer in warm beds 
or borders, and as a window plant it is excelled 
in beauty by few others.—G. 

Pinks for Flowering- in Spring.— 
When the Perpetual Carnations begin to fail a 
little in early spring, the early or forcing Pinks 
come in to take their place. There is now a 
valuable group of these—valuable not so much 
in point of numbers as in their fine, distinct, and 
useful character. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned Lee’s coccinea, a fine bright scarlet, the 
self flowers of which are large and full, and pro¬ 
duced in abundance; Derby Day, a large, full 
flower, having a deep pink ground colour heavily 
laced with bright red, habit of growth free and 
strong; Lady Blanche, pure white, a most use¬ 
ful variety, of very free habit, and particularly 
useful for bouquets, as it has a good pod that 
does not burst; Clark’s Lord Lyon, a very fine 
deep rosy purple variety, a little late, but very 
free and distinct in character; and Mrs. Pettifer, 
dark maroon centre, broadly edged with white, 
dwarf habit, very free, and quite distinct. There 
are others, but these represent the very cream 
of alxiut a dozen varieties. One great essential 
(according to the GardenerChronicle) to the 
successful cultivation of forcing Pinks is that 
they be well established in pots at this season 
of the year, and, further, the plants require to 
be brought on gradually in a cool, well-venti- 
lated house. During the time they are kept 
close they are apt to become infested with green 
fly, but fumigation by means of Tobacco smoke, 
or a washing with Fowler’s Insecticide, soon 
clears them of that pest. About the middle of 
December the plants require to be placed in a 
warmer temperature, and to be kept as near the 
glass as possible ; a little weak manure-water 
should be given them twice a week. Pipings 
are taken in spring, and struck in the same way 
as Tree Carnations, but planted out in a suitable 
bed when rooted, that is, if the weather be 
sufficiently genial; they should be kept growing 
freely all the summer, and potted early in the 
autumn for forcing into bloom in spring. 

Tuberoses.— The flowers of the Tuberose 
are much sought after by London bouquet 
makers on account of their white, waxy appear¬ 
ance, their durability, and powerful perfume. 
Thousands of bulbs are imported yearly from 
France ; I am acquainted with one grower who 
imports from 25,000 to 30,000 bulbs annually. 
These are di\ided into batches in order to obtain 
as long a succession of bloom as possible. The 
beginning of November is the time when the 
first batch is usually started. The bulbs are 
potted in small pots and placed in a warm house 
supplied with a good bottoni-heAt bed. When 
the shoots have attained an height of 9 in. or 
10 in., the plants are potted into 6-in. pots and 
pished rapidly into bloom. As the spring 
advances, less bottom-heat as well as top-heat 
are required to bring the plants into bloom, and 
after April they are grown in pits and frames 
fully exposed to light and sun, and abundance 
of air is given in fine weather. Forced plants 
when in bloom are placed in a cool house to 
harden them before being cut, in order that they 
may stand longer. In the best of the season, 
which is from May to August, good plants often 
bear as many as six large and fragrant blossoms, 
but during dull weather tw r o or three inferior 
ones only are produced. Light, rich mould, to 
which plenty of sand has been added is the kind 
of soil used for Tuberoses, but they will succeed 
in any good garden mould. Throughout the 
autumn, before Gardenias, Camellias, and other 
white flowers become plentiful, flowers of the 
Tuberose fetch high prices, and constitute one 
of the principal white flowers in the choicest 
Itouquets. Nearly all the year round a good 
supply of Tuberoses may be obtained by good 
management.—C. 

Large-flowered and Fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums. —Those plants of the large-flowered 
section that were shaken out the latest after 
being cut back and treated in the usual way, 


should by this time have made sufficient new 
roots to permit of their being moved into their 
blooming pots, which should be about 8 in. in 
diameter. All Pelargoniums are better hard- 
potted, but for this section particularly the soil 
should be made very solid ; it should also be in 
a medium condition as to moisture, and htUe 
water should be given until the roots have had 
time to fully establish themselves. There is no 
description of soft-wood ed plant which makes 
any growth through the winter that from this 
time to the end of February requires to be kept 
with the soil so dry as these and the fancy varie¬ 
ties, without which they never can be grown 
satisfactorily. They should have all the light 
possible, and be kept at a temperature of about 
40° at night, with a little air every mild day, 
but not exposed to keen winds. The dwarf¬ 
growing, free, early-flowering, decorative kinds 
so largely cultivated by market growers, and 
which are the most useful by far for general 
purposes, as they will bear enough heat through 
the winter to have them in bloom by the begin¬ 
ning of March, should be kept now at a tempe¬ 
rature of 45 p or 46° at night, with sufficient 
warmth in the daytime to permit of a free ad¬ 
mission of air which prevents their becoming 
drawn. As soon as tne flowers show freely, 
which they ought to do by this time, the plants 
will bear a little liquid manure once a fortnight 
or so, but they must not have it over strong, or 
it will cause them to run too much to leaf. They 
ought to be kept close to the glass in the lightest 
place available, and especial care should be taken 
to see that they are free from aphides, on the 
first appearance of which they ought to be 
fumigated. 

Epacrises. —Although these are strictly 
greenhouse plants, and will succeed through the 
winter in a temperature just above freezing, still, 
where a good stock exists, it will be fonud useful 
to have a portion in bloom early, which may 
easily be accomplished by keeping some amongst 
such of the greenhouse plants as require tne 
most warmth, say 45° or 46° at night, with 
something more than this in the daytime. For 
this purpose those should be selected that made 
their growth first and were turned out corre¬ 
spondingly early in the open air, as I have 
always found that these plants at once set their 
flowers as soon as put outside in the summer, 
and by this are influenced in their time of bloom¬ 
ing. The large-flowered, upright-habited varie¬ 
ties are the most useful for blooming early, and 
they are also the best for general use, especially 
for providing cut flowers, as every shoot of the 
preceding season’s growth may be cut without 
injuring the plants ; in fact, to keep the erect- 
growing kinds from getting too tall and thin, it 
is necessary to shorten the whole of the shoots 
to within some inches of wdiere they were cut 
back to the year previous. It seems strange 
that there are not more of these most serviceable 
plants grown than there are, so easy are they to 
manage, and not subject to get into a bad condi¬ 
tion in the way that many of the more tender 
hard-wooded plants are ; added to which their 
leaves are so stout as to almost defy the attacks 
of the generality of insects, another important 
consideration. 

Fuchsia Buds Falling- Off—I find the 
reason why Fuchsia buds fall off is through keep 
ing the plants in a room where there is gas; it 
withers tne buds, and they fall off.—H. A. 

New Double White Violet. —Belle de 
Chatenay is the name given to a new double 
white Violet lately introduced from France, 
and which will form a good companion to the 
lavender-coloured Neapolitan. The plant is a 
profuse bloomer, and comes into flower at 
Christmas witli very little forcing. Its flowers, 
on established plant.", are very double, and 
about the size of a shilling. In the bud they 
are of a delicate mauve colour; but, as they 
expand, they become pure white. For button¬ 
hole bouquets this Violet will be invaluable. 
—S. 

Double-flowered Deutzia crenata. 
—This deserves as much attention as the single- 
flowered kind, D. gracilis. It is quite hardy, 
deciduous, and produces great quantities of 
double blossoms. The flowers are white, and 
slightly tinted with pink on the margins of the 
petals. It blooms early in spring if placed iir 
a moist, warm temperature in the greenhouse. 
—J. M. 
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Carnations in Winter.— Of these, large 
quantities are grown in Mr. Turner’s nursery 
at Slough for winter blooming. They are struck 
from cuttings in spring, and grown on in 5-in. 
pots in cold frames during the summer. As they 
show bloom in winter they are moved to a lean- 
to house and placed on stages, and by this means 
a good display of bloom is kept up in the house 
all through the winter. Among other good 
kinds for winter-flowering are A. Alegatierre, 
brilliant crimson ; Sir Garnet Wolseley, a yel¬ 
low ground kind with a scarlet edge ; Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, pink ; and La Belle, white. 


NOTES ON COTTAGE GARDENING FOR 
JANUARY. 

Flowers. —Plants in pots in rooms, frame, 
or small greenhouses must be watered with a care¬ 
ful hand in the mornings of fine days, so that all 
damp may quickly dry up ; all dead leaves 
must be removed, and everything pertaining to 
them should be kept scrupulously clean. Dur¬ 
ing severe weather, sheets of paper laid over 
half-hardy plants in the turf pit will be a great 
protection, and if placed over plants on the 
shelves in the greenhouse will economise fuel. 
Hardy plants growing in boxes outside the win¬ 
dows, when the weather is very severe, may be 
sheltered by having a few evergreen branches 
laid over or amongst them, or by Borne other 
temporary expedient. Many plants that would 
be safe planted in the open ground may perish 
in an exposed window from having the whole 
mass of soil in a shallow box frozen through. 
Hyacinths in glasses that have been placed in a 
dark situation to start them should be examined 
occasionally, and, as soon as the roots nearly 
touch the bottom of the glasses they should 1 
be gradually inured to the light. Keep the base 
of the bulbs, as well as the roots, free from all 
decaying matter, and have the glasses filled up 
with clean water till it nearly touches the bulb. 
If at any time the water smells offensively 
change it, but a bit or two of charcoal will help 
to keep it pure, and, at the same time, impart 
strength and colour to the blooms. Bulbs in 
pots that have been plunged in ashes should, as 
soon as the pots are full of roots, be moved 
where they can be protected from frost* and be 
brought on to flower in the room as required. 

Fruit. —All pruning and training should be 
pushed forward during mild weather, but do not 
prune during frosty weather. If any old trees 
are much subject to the attacks of insects, well 
wash them with some insecticide, such as Gis- 
hurst Compound (8 oz. dissolved in 1 gallon of 
soft water) ; it should be well brushed m to all 
the cracks and crevices of the bark. A good 
sprinkling of quick lime will be beneficial in 
eradicating Moss or Lichens ; it should be dusted 
on when the trees are damp. Vines and Peaches 
on walls should also be dressed with Gishurst 
before the buds get too prominent. Where there 
is a Vinery the Vines should be dressed, and 
the paint and glass cleaned in good time. The 
insiae borders should be examined, and, if very 
dry, should be watered, unless the house is full 
of plants. In the latter case the watering had 
better be left till next month ; then choose a 
bright day for doing it, and when finished, scat¬ 
ter a little dry soil over the surface to prevent 
the damp rising too much. All plants in houses 
should have abundance of air given them on all 
favourable opportunities. 

Vegetables. —Although this is generally 
looked upon as a leisure month, yet an indus¬ 
trious person can always find employment in a 
garden, no matter how small it may be. During 
frosty weather manure heaps may be turned over 
and prepared for the land. AH the corners 
where rubbish of any kind has accumulated 
should be overhauled, and everything that is 
sufficiently decayed made ready to go on the 
land. All sticks, roots, and cuttings should be 
charred or smother-burnt. All wheeling should 
be done in dry, frosty weather, when it can be 
done cleanly. Vacant plots should be ridged or 
trenched up deeply whenever time will permit. 

If during the long evenings a rough plan is 
made of the garden, and an estimate formed of 
the space that can be devoted to each crop, a 
better idea can be formed of the quantity of 
seeds that will be required of each kind. A well 
thought out plan is of great assistance during a 
busy season. Cauliflowers, Lettuces, and Cab¬ 
bages on the early border should, in very severe 
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weather, be sheltered in some way. If any 
lace exists where a little artificial heat can be 
ad, Rhubarb, Seakale, and Chicory can be 
brought forward without much trouble by lifting 
the roots and planting them in some light soil 
nearly close together. Broad Beans may be 
planted thickly in some warm sheltered comer, 
to be transplanted early in March, or sown 
thickly in boxes and placed under glass. Beans 
transplant with the greatest ease and certainty, 
and a week may he gained without much 
trouble. If not already done, place the early 
Potatoes in shallow boxes or trays in some light 
place, from which frost can be excluded, to 
sprout for planting. 


| THE WEEK'S GARDENING. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 0. —Getting into an early Vinery 
a ridge of manure and leaves, in order to assist 
the Vines in breaking. Sowing a three-light 
frame with Wood’s Early-frame Radishes, Prun¬ 
ing Lady Downes Vines. 

Jan. 0. —Sowing Cucumber and Melon 
seeds. Getting into the forcing pit more lilies 
of the Valley, Dielytras, Denims, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissi. Getting into a pit pre¬ 
viously prepared for them another batch of 
Strawberries. Pushing on with the pruning and 
nailing of Pears and Plums; also with digging 
and trenching whenever the weather will per¬ 
mit. 

Jan. 7. —Putting in Vine eyes, also cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums. Making up a hotbed for 
Carrots and Potatoes. Forking over the ground 
between Gooseberry and Currant bushes. Get¬ 
ting manure on to land where it will be required 
whilst it is dry. Looking over Grapes in bot¬ 
tles, and removing any berries that may be bad, 
and filling up the bottles where required. 

Jan. 8- —Potting off Cucumbers and Melon 
plants. Getting Heliotropes, Petunias, and 
Fuchsias into gentle heat for cuttings. Looking 
over netting and getting it repaired, also Tiffany 
used for the walls. Washing over the paint in 
late Vinery with soft soap and warm watei*. 

Jan. 9- —Covering up bed of Seakale. Get¬ 
ting into the early Peach house a quantity of 
turves, 12 in. by 7 in., in which to plant William 
the First, Little Gem, and Unique Peas. 

Jan. 10. —Sowing a pan of each of Carter’s 
Dwarf Crimson and Dwarf White Celery. 
Covering up Celery to protect it from frost. 
Clearing up pleasure grounds and rolling down 
all gravel walks. Clearing out all vegetable re¬ 
fuse, and cleaning up kitchen garden walks. 
Looking over fruit room and removing any that 
are decaying; also Onion stores.—W. G., 
Dorset. 

Greenhouse Plants. 

Camellias cannot withstand dryness at the 
roots, and when this happens, particularly when 
they are making their growth, they be¬ 
come stunted, the roots are weakened, and the 
flower-buds fall without opening; this will 
also occur if the atmosphere be too dry when 
they ought to be expanding. They must not, 
however, be over-watered. 

Sow Palm seeds in pans or boxes of loamy 
soil ; the boxes may be kept in any odd corner 
until the seeds have germinated, when they 
must be placed in a more prominent position. 
Sow some Cyclamens in an intermediate tempe¬ 
rature and keep the pans containing the seeds 
near the glass. Sow Fern spores in rough peat, 
either in pans or pots, under bell-glasses, Ac. 
Pot off the seedlings as they become fit for that 
operation, and also give older seedlings a shift. 

Introduce Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, 
Tropaeolums, Lantanas, Coleuses, Iresines, Al- 
temantheras, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium, 
and similar plants into a brisk moist temper¬ 
ature, to start them into growth for cuttings. 
Keep roots of Cannas in pots dry by building 
the pots one above another in some dry cool 
place. 

If seeds of the silver-leaved Centaureas be now 
sown in a warm pit or frame they will make 
fine plants by bedding-out time ; they should be 
sown in shallow pans in fine soil, containing a 
little sand and well-rotted leaf mould ; let the 
seeds be only just covered with soil, and keep it 


slightly damp. Ageratums which have to be 
raised from seeds may be treated in the same 
way. Golden Pyrethrnm is best raised from 
seed, as, propagated in this way, the plants 
have not such a disposition to flower, and are 
finer than those obtained from cuttings or divi¬ 
sion ; sown now in warmth they will soon be 
up, they can then be placed in boxes or potf. 

Verbenas, more particularly the white kinds, 
are very liable to the attacks of mildew ; on its 
first appearance they must be dusted with sul¬ 
phur. It will be well now to put the store 
plants of Verbenas in a little heat to cause them 
to push young growth for cuttings ; 50° by night 
will suit them well; let them be on a shelf or 
in some place where they will receive plenty of 
light, and keep them regularly supplied with 
water ; an application of liquid manure once a 
week will be beneficial to them, and will cause 
the production of more cuttings. Heliotropes, 
Lobelias of the speciosa section, and Ageratums 
should also be put in warmth, for if the cuttings 
be not soft and young they do not root so 
readily. Huniea elegants sown last summer 
have plenty of roots, shift them now in pots big 
enough to serve till planting-out time arrives. 
Green fly must be guarded against, for if left for 
any length of time undisturbed it spoils the 
leaves. 

Flower Garden. 

Any ground yet unturned should lie dug over 
as soon as practicable : if for Dahlias, Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks, or other strong growing gross-feed¬ 
ing plants use plenty of manure ; but if for 
Pelargoniums, or other plants that are required 
to produce abundance of flowers and to keep 
dwarf in growth, a dressing of leaf-mould will be 
more beneficial. Lay up the ground quite roughly 
in order that the frost, wind, and sun may 
ameliorate and sweeten it. Break up the surface 
of gravel walks, but not so deeply as to disturb 
the rubble in the bottom; and, if necessary, 
apply a coating of fresh gravel. Roll Grass 
verges, so that they may not appear too high 
above the gravel when cut. Protect all tender 
plants with mulchings and temporary light cover¬ 
ings against frost. In the case of* flower beds, 
the surface soil should be slightly loosened 
whenever the weather is dry, but not so deeply 
as to injure bulbs planted therein. Push for¬ 
ward, as much as possible, such operations as in¬ 
volve the removal of soil or the wheeling of 
gravel, compost, and manure ; remove over¬ 
grown or superfluous trees from the lawns or 
elsewhere during dry weather. When the 
weather is such as to stop the progress of all 
operations in the open air, attend to the prepara¬ 
tion of stakes, labels, and birch besoms, Ac., all 
of which will be found useful as the season 
advances. 

Many bulbs and hardy herbaceous plants cul¬ 
tivated in the open border disappear altogether 
during winter, and their crowns are not unfre- 
quently injured by being trampled upon, unless 
they are all distinctly labelled ; but where this 
is not considered necessary, a stout oak peg 
should be fixed in the centre of each group or 
patch of bulbs or herbaceous plants of any kind 
which disappears, and thiB peg should stand 
some 4 in. or 5 in. above the surface of the soil, 
and will serve to indicate the whereabouts of 
the plants, and prevent them being injured 
when the borders are dug or pointed over early 
in spring. 

Hardy annuals in pots intended to be planted 
out early, with the view of producing an early 
display, should have, for the present, the pro¬ 
tection of a pit or frame, and are not unlikely 
to be injured by slugB or snails, to prevent 
which they should be frequently examined and 
occasionally dusted with quick lime, if found to 
be necessary. Protect also such winter-flower¬ 
ing plants as the Chimonanthus fragans, and the 
Christmas Rose, which will now be in full 
bloom if protected by a frame or a hand-glass. 

Hardy Fruit. 

This is a very good time for the planting of all 
kinds of hardy fruits, and, if the weather per¬ 
mits, the sooner it is done the tetter; but on 
no account attempt to plant when the ground 
is in a sodden condition. Do not plant too 
deeply ; as a rule, trees should never be planted 
deeper than thej T originally were in the nursery. 
After planting, mulch with either rotten manure 
or litter. This mulching is of the greatest 
importance, for, in the first place, it protects the 
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toots from drying wind* and frosts; and, 
secondly, it manures the ground. 

The pruning of Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries should be done as opportunity offers ; 
and, in the case of strong growers, it may. be 
necessary to root-prune to get them into a fruit¬ 
ful condition, which operation is best performed 
by entirely lifting and replanting trees of a 
manageable size, and, in the case of larger ones, 
digging out a trench a reasonable distance from 
their stems, and gradually working round them, 
taking care to cut the tap roots especially. 
Strawberry lieds that were trimmed and dug in 
the autumn ought now, if not previously done, 
to be well manured, leaving the material on the 
surface of the ground as a protection to the 
plants. Draining, levelling, soil carting, and 
otherwise preparing ground intended for fruit 
trees may be clone ■when the ground is not in a 
fit state for planting, and advantage should 
thus be taken to forward all operations of this 
nature in anticipation of the busy time approach¬ 
ing. 

Proceed with the pruning and nailing of wall 
trees, such as Plums, Pears, Cherries, and Apri¬ 
cots. Moss growing on the stems of old trees 
should be scrubbed off, and afterwards the 
large branches should l>e washed with a mixture 
of lime-water, soot, and brine. Cut off shoots 
to be used as scions in grafting, and insert their 
ends in soil in some well-sheltered situation, 


I afterwards covered with Laurel branches or 
Brakes, to prevent them lieing blown away. 
Numbers of shrubs and plants, that would other¬ 
wise be killed or greatly injured, will stand 
severe winters if protected in this way. 

Take .advantage of favourable weather to push 
on the planting of all kinds of deciduous trees 
and shrubs, for if frost again sets in, it may 
throw this work too far into the new ye«ar. If 
any trees are received from the nurseries during 
frosty weather, they should be placed in a close 
damp shed till a thaw takes place. For orna¬ 
mental planting, few deciduous trees excel the 
Taxodium distichum, as it is always beautiful, 
from the first opening of the bud, to the fall of 
the leaf. Its light, elegaut, pale green foliage 
equals in beauty many of the Fern fronds, and 
might be used to great advantage in lieu of 
them fqr dressing cut flowers. In the autumfo 
nothing can surpass the warmth of colour the 
foliage of this tree assumes, and even at this 
late season the trees are not yet bare. For rich 
autumnal leaf colouring, the Liquidamber is one 
of the most striking, and should have a place 
in the shrubbery, where associated with varie¬ 
gated Hollies, &c., it will show off its lovely 
hues of rich colouring most effectually. 

The different varieties of Rhus are invaluable 
; for the foreground, especially the lovely R. 
i Cotinus, w’ith its richly-coloured silky plumes, 
and lacinata which makes an effective plant for I 



An Arbour Indoors. 


and head-back stocks on which they are to be 
grafted. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

Prepare stakes for steadying and supporting 
any plants that have been recently transplanted, 
or that may require such assistance. Trench 
and prepare large holes, if the ground has not 
become too frost-bound, (.'are should be taken 
to clear off all snow from the surface before 
opening the trench, for, if buried in the soil, it is 
a long time thawing, and considerably reduces 
its temperature. In severe weather, in the 
absence of snow as a protector, a load or two 
of straw rubbish should be kept at hand to throw 
over the surface of the ground to be trenched, 
as it will prevent frost penetrating, and the 
work of trenching can then be carried on with¬ 
out interruption. At this late season it is bet¬ 
ter to deter planting all kinds of evergreens till 
April, unless the plants to l>e removed arc of 
small size, and are to be transferred to very 
sheltered situations. 

All recently transplanted trees should receive 
a heavy mulching, so as to prevent the ground 
about the roots from becoming frozen. In plant¬ 
ing very large deciduous trees, the stems and 
main branches should be bound up, either with 
bands of hay or Moss, but the latter is prefer¬ 
able, as it is neater and more retentive of mois¬ 
ture. If the trees are to be planted in exposed 
situations, this protection will be found of the 
greatest assistance in keeping the bark plump 
till root action takes place. 

Plants of questionable hardiness should at 
once receive protection by shaking a quantity of 
dry leaves round their base. These should be 


the sub-tropical garden. The Japan Virginian 
Creeper (Ampelopsis japonica) is another desir¬ 
able plant on account of its richly coloured 
leaves, and Veitch’s Virginian Creeper is valu¬ 
able for covering walls. If planted alternately 
with white variegated Ivy, the effect is most 
pleasing. 

Vegetables. 

In ordering seeds for the present year, reliance 
should principally be placed upon old well-tried 
varieties ; at the same time, in order to keep 
pace with the times, a few of the novelties in¬ 
troduced may be tried. Take advantage of the 
present wintery weather to finish wheeling the 
manure to uncropped land ; place it in large 
heaps in the centre of the plots, to avoid loss 
from the drying influence of the atmosphere, 
and do not level it down till just before the land 
is in a fit condition for digging. Where hot¬ 
beds are depended on for the first early Cucum¬ 
bers, a bed large enough for a one-light frame 
should be put up now for raising the young 
plants should no other means exist for bringing 
them forward. 

In cold situations, where it was not thought 
desirable to sow Peas in autumn in the open-air, 
preparations should shortly be made for fetch¬ 
ing up lost time, by sowing some under glass 
for planting out w hen the weather becomes more 
favourable. They may either be sown in 4-in. 
pots or in troughs, which any unskilled work¬ 
man, who has a few rough boards, can put 
together, or they may be sown in squares of fibry 
turf, hollowed out in the centre. It is not 
advisable to start them in too high a tempera¬ 
ture, as there is plenty of time without undue 


forcing. A frame placed on a bed of leaves, 
where they can be near the glass, will do well. 

Loosen the soil amongst Cabbages, Cole worts, 
Lettuces, Parsley, transplanted Onions, and 
similar crops. Get August-sown Onion beds 
thoroughly cleaned. When finished, slightly 
dig or loosen the alleys, and transplant Lettuces 
or Cabbages therein. Get all empty quarters 
manured and trenched, throwing the soil into 
ridges 2 ft. apart. Vacant ground under fruit 
trees manure and dig for Radishes, and be sure 
to have the trees thinned or pruned before the 
ground is interfered with. Radish beds sown 
early in December should be uncovered every 
morning, replacing the litter at night. Warm 
borders which contained Tomatoes in summer 
arc best adapted for winter-sown Radishes. 
Under fruit trees the beds receive a little 
shelter, whilst the shade caused by the naked 
branches does no harm. 

Remove hand-lights and sashes from Cauli¬ 
flowers, Lettuces, and Onions during the day¬ 
time, but replace them at night. The sra&liest 
amount of rain must be excluded from the Let¬ 
tuces, as they are so apt to damp off* if they be¬ 
come w'et; therefore rather tilt up the sashe3 
than altogether remove them. Tlnn and weed 
the plants, and stir the soil a little amongst 
them. .Scatter some lime over all kinds of crops, 
more esjiecially over those transplanted perma¬ 
nently, such as Cauliflowers transplanted under 
hand-lights. 

If ground be required, lift the Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes and store them ; if land is not w'&nted. 
merely cut over the stalks and spread a layer of 
litter along the top of each drill. Dig the 
ground between lines of Rhubarb, and place a 
forkful of litter over each crown. 


House and Window Gardening. 


An Arbour Indoors.- Our illustration 
shows an arbour for large sitting rooms, where 
warmth, light, and air can have free access to 
the plants. The plant employed for the arbonr 
is the German Ivy, which is planted in tin 
boxes of rich soil, and trained over wire archea 
The l>ack, is supportetL.by New’ Zealand Flax, 
India-rubber Plants, Palms, Arum Lilies, &c. 
Everyone, of course, cannot imitate this style 
of indoor decoration, but our engraving may be 
suggestive of something more simple and on a 
smaller scale. 

Club Mosses (Selaginellas) as Room 
Ornaments. —I find Selaginella denticulata 
most useful for dinner-table decoration, esj>e- 
cially in winter, when few cut flow’ers can be 
hath I grow them in flat tin pans of different 
sizes to fit the vases w r hich they are afterwards 
intended to ornament. I bore a hole in the 
bottom of each flat, fill it with soil, raising it a 
little in the centre, and dibble small pieces of 
Selaginella all over it; they soon form dense 
little mounds, w’hich we place on other flats full 
of w'ater. This enables tne Moss to hang down 
all round, and obviates the giving of so much 
water on the top. When required, we place 
each in its respective stand at once. We keep 
up a succession of them, and, whenever one lot 
assumes a brown or withered appearance, we 
cast them away and supply their places with 
fresh plants which have been growing in a 
frame or greenhouse. Small flats require a 
little care at first, as, on account of their holding 
little soil, it might easily be washed out in 
watering. Such a system as this is attended 
w’ith the best results.—K. 

Ferns for Room Decoration.— Few 
plants are so w’ell adapted for indoor decoratiou 
as the cool-house Ferns called Pteris serrulata, 
P. longifolia, and P. cretica albo-lineata, also 
the several varieties of Adiantura known as 
Maiden-hair Ferns. These, if allow ed to make 
their grow’th in a cool temperature, form excel¬ 
lent room or window plants the whole year 
round. It is after forced grow th in a high moist 
temperature that they so ouickly suffer from cold 
draughts, which have little effect on plants gra¬ 
dually and w’ell hardened off.—G. R. 

Blechnum corcovadense a Good 
Room Plant. —This noble Fern is very effec¬ 
tive during winter in rooms, the dry air, warmth, 
and light of which seem to suit it. It is easily 
cultivated, requiring in summer only ordinary 
care and attention ; hut in a low temperature it 
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dislikes moisture on the foliage. It delights to 
grow in bright sunshine, and the stronger the 
fight the more beautiful the deep red of the 
young foliage becomes, and the longer it will 
retain its warm tints.—A. B. 


PLANTS FOR HANGING BASKETS. 


There are many plants that are seen to best 
advantage when grown in hanging-baskets; 
naturally, suchasareof a pendent habit of growth. 
Largely as these basket plants are now employed, 
there is still ample room for extension, by 
breaking up many of the stiff, lumpish, un¬ 
interesting combinations which we not unfre- 
quently meet with. For the ornamentation of 
the conservatory or window during the summer 
months, the 

Aohimelies recommends'itself, from its 
free-blooming properties and admirable adapta¬ 
bility for basket-work, as one of the most effective 
plants we can employ. The hardiest sorts should 
be chosen for this purpose, as many of the 
delicate kinds stand exposure badly ; when the 
plants are well-established in the baskets, they 
should be hang up in the position in which they 
are to bloom, so that they may become inured 
to it previously to flowering. This is important 
to ensure perfect success, if the position is at 
all exposed. 

Petunias are also most gorgeous subjects 
when freely cultivated in good sized baskets, 
which will contain from ten to twelve plants 
around the rim, with a Geranium or a Begonia 
in the centre. They may be propagated from 
named sorts, or (what I prefer) from seeds of the 
best hybrids, which produce a charming variety 
of colours with a large proportion of striped sorts. 
These will bloom for several months in the 
greatest profusion, aud are not excelled, for 
effectiveness, by any other class of plants I have 
seen tried. I have grown them so as to hang 
down 8 ft. or more below the baskets, and they 
stand exposure well. Again, there are the 
vatieties of the 


Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, all most 
appropriate subjects for a cold house, and forming 
charming l»askets when thoroughly established; 
A single plant of some striking Geranium as a 
centre, and a mixed or simple coloured fringe of 
the Ivy-leaved round it will last for months in 
good condition ; I have grown these so as to 
hang down 10 ft. from the baskets. The old 
plants pruned and re-planted bloom best. 

Tropaeolums are likewise most desirable 
subjects for basket-work, as is also the charming 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, and the dazzling hues 
of the Clematis are most vividly displayed when 
drooping in this manner. Amongst evergreen 
drooping plants, nothing surpasses the variegated 
Vinca major elegantissima, its gracefully stream¬ 
ing spray and reflexed leaves being specially 
beautiful in such a position. We plant the 
centres with Scarlet Geraniums, and re-plant the 
Vinca annually during the early spring months, 
cutting away the previous year’s growth ; and 
so rapid is their growth that, in three months 
time, the new plants will have reached the ground, 
which is 18 ft. from the baskets. For suspend¬ 
ing in dark corridors and situations where it is 
difficult to get tender subjects to succeed, this is 
the most satisfactory plant I know. 

We have still another very large and popular 
class of plants in the Ferns, which are most 
adaptable to basket culture from their habit of 
growth and the graceful elegance of their frond f. 
Most of the Davallias, with creeping rhizomes, 
Drynaria, Niphobolus, Lygodium, Nephrolepsis, 
Adiantums, Asplenium fjabellifolium, the bold 
and graceful Goniophlebium sub-auriculatuKi, 
and the quaint and picturesoue aspect of the 
Stag's Horn Fern, which adapts itBelf most 
admirably to thisform of culture, and contrasts so 
forcibly with the fragile elegance of the other 
kinds, arc all suitable for baskets. These may be 

f rown singly, covering the soil with Moss or 
.ycopods, or they may be grouped. When the 
baskets arc small, care should be taken that they 
are not over-crowded, as they grow so freely. 


Adiantum Edgeworthi, the subject of 
our illustration, is a distinct and useful Fern, 
and one which thrives well in a temperature of 
60" to 60°. It isone of the best of basket Ferns, 
and it also looks well when grown in suspended 
pots. It is largely used by Mr. Wills, the 
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decorator of Sooth Kensington, for suspending 
amongst tall plants in decorations in which 
choice materials are employed, and our woodcut 
was prepared from one of his plants. A great 

S uint in the cultivation of plants in baskets 
uring the summer months is, to give them an 
abundant supply of water. If the foliage is 
allowed to become sickly through any lack of 
moisture, the thorough effectiveness of the plants 
is very much marrea. The above are but mere 
indications of the many subjects that are suited 
for baskets—a mode of culture which has much 
to recommend it. S. 


December BouquetFlowers.— Though 
this is far from being a favourable time of year 
for obtaining a good supply of cut flowers, still 


they are otherwise freshened up a little. Should 
Fern fronds be introduced, only those which 
have been well hardened off should be selected. 
From the list of flowers just given, enough may 
be obtained for vases, bouquets, wreaths, but¬ 
ton-holes, and, indeed, for nearly every kind of 
floral arrangement, either large or small, accord¬ 
ing to the taste or expense to which the deco¬ 
rator may wish to go. The bell-like flowers of 
the Arbutus are also very useful at this season 
for cutting, as are also the berries of the same 
lant a little later in the season. For small 
ecorations, the Gladwin Iris is too heavy ; but 
for large ones it is most effective.—H. 

Impatiens repens as a Basket Plant. 
—This is a pretty little basket plant, with 
prostrate stems of a thick or succulent charac¬ 
ter and delicate pink colour, clothed with small 



any varieties are offered for sale in our 
arkets, and those, too, unusually useful for 
ecorative purposes. Among them are the fol¬ 
ding, viz , Bouvardias, Begonias, Camellias, 
hrysanthemums, Cyclamens, Heaths, Epi- 
hvllums. Eucharis, Fuchsias, Gardenias, Gloxi- 
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»es, Tulips, Violets, and Veronicas. Surely, 
lerefore, with such flowers as these at hand, 
lere is no necessity for having flower vases and 
ibes standing empty, as one often sees them 
tout this season. It may be remarked that 
owers are expensive at this time of the year, 
rue, some varieties are so, but not all ; and a 
andful need not cost much, yet this handful, 
ghtly arranged, will fill several glasses, and if 
arieties only be chosen which are lasting, such 
ttle bouquets will remain fresh for at least a 
reek, provided the water is daily changed, and 


heart-sliaped leaves, not utilike those of Fuchsia 
procumbeus in form. The flowers are tubular, 
and of a delicate bright golden-yellow colour, 
which contrasts strikingly with the delicate 
stems and fresh green of the leaves. In a 
warm greenhouse this makes a very ornamental 
plant.—P. 

DISEASES IN ROOM PLANTS AND 
THEIR CAUSES. 

The deep green colour of the leaves in plants 
is a sign of good health ; but a yellowish or 
; whitish tinge, instead of the usual shade, is a 
sure sign of disease. Unsuitable soil, stagnant 
moisture, insufficient nutriment, and too much 
or too little light, all induce this change of 
| colour. In its early stages this disease can bo 
easily cured by the removal of the causes which 
produce it. 

When the first signs of discoloration are ob* 
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served (and they appear first on the leaves of 
the youngest shoots), the plant shonld be taken 
out of the pot, in order to examine the condi¬ 
tion of the roots. If these are all heathy, and 
fill the balls well, then the cause roust be looked 
for in an insufficient supply of food ; or it may 
be that the plant receives too much or too little 
light. Want of food may be remedied by shift¬ 
ing the plant into a larger pot, by growing it in 
richer soil, or by watering it with liquid 
manure. 

Plants accustomed to grow under the influence 
of full sunshine produce leaves of the deepest 
green, while the same plants, if grown in a 
shady position, generally have leaves of a lighter 
colour, becoming almost whitish in comparative 
darkness. Ou the other hand, plants which 
naturally grow in shady places, such as Ferns 
and Mosses, if removed into bright sunshine, 
will have the lively green of their leaves changed 
into a yellowish hue. Even underwood shrubs 
often lose their lively green in full sunshine, 
and plants grown in pots are more liable to 
suffer in this respect than strong specimens 
grown in the open air, which are better able to 
withstand the full force of the sun. Whether 
too much or too little light be the cause of dis¬ 
coloration in foliage, it can be easily remedied by 
shifting the position of the plant. If, when a 
plant is taken out of the pot, the ball is not 
well filled with roots, and if the young roots 
have not a fresh healthy appearance, then the 
discoloration will have been produced .by un¬ 
suitable soil, or by an excess of moisture. In 
this case, the first thing to he observed, when 
the ball is not well filled with roots, is to water 
cautiously, and to see that the drainage outlet 
is not choked up; and, if no new roots have 
pushed into the soil around the ball, the soil 
must be changed at once. 

When the soil is suitable and free, and the 
drainage good, pot plants do not so easily suffer 
from excessive watering; but when this is not 
the case, even in a slight degree, discoloration 
is almost sure to ensue. Therefore, when the 
leaves begin to turn yellow in plants which 
have made but few new roots in the ball, the 
drainage must be looked after, and the saucer, 
if any, under the pot removed, or the water, ah 
least, poured out of it after each watering. The 
plants should also not be watered before it is 
ascertained thjit the ball is perfectly dry. 
There are many plants which thrive in almost 
any soil, and others which, when placed in un¬ 
suitable soils, never send out a single young 
root beyond the old ball. Of the latter kind 
are Camellias, Rhododendrons, and Epacrises. 
Transplanting into proper soil is, in this case, 
the only means of restoring the leaves to their 
natural green colour. 

If, in the cases in which unsuitable soil, bad 
drainage, or excessive watering is the source of 
discoloration, the cause be not removed in time, 
then follows the second stage of the disease, in 
which the soil becomes sour, the young roots rot, 
and the leaves of the young shoots turn yellow. 
The remedy then is to cut away all the decayed 
parts of the roots, to transplant into freer and 
richer soil, to have perfect drainage, to water 
cautiously, and to give the plants a good posi¬ 
tion, favourable to their growth; or, if the 
disease has not very much advanced, it will 
sometimes suffice to provide good drainage, and 
to water sparingly with tepid water. By the 
discoloration of the leaves, the functions of re¬ 
ceiving and assimilating nutriment are disturbed; 
therefore a minimum supply of food should be 
given until fresh roots have been formed, and 
the leaves have recovered their normal colour. 

Watering with warm water after the drainage 
has been looked to tends to remove from the soil 
the hurtful sourness which has been produced 
through the stoppage of the drainage outlet, 
and. m cases where the disease has not made 
much progress, will be of service, by restoring 
the soil to a proper condition of sweetness. But 
when the disease has already made great pro¬ 
gress, the plant must be taken up, and all 
affected roots cut back to the sound wood. In 
still worse cases, the soil of the ball must be 
shaken out entirely, the roots cut back, and the 
plant replanted with some powdered charcoal 
or sand round the roots, and outside of this 
some loose soil. Rich soil should not be given 
until the plaut has recovered. Discoloration is 
sometimes also the result of low temperature. 
Tho leaves of Orange trees, for instance, often 
turn yellow in summer when continuous wet 


weather or cold winds prevail. It is chiefly, 
however, plants from warm latitudes which 
suffer from this cause, and the remedy consists 
in removing them to a warmer and more favour¬ 
able position. Decay of the roots may likewise 
sometimes occur in consequence of too great 
dryness. 

Plants which are kept too dry during their 
season of growth soon lose both leaves and 
young shoots. The loss of the former re-acts 
on tho yonng roots, and they also perish. 
Disease may also often be produced by injudi¬ 
cious watering, such as at one time giving so 
little that the lower part of the ball is not 
moistened, and at others giving so much that, 
the ball gets saturated. The general falling-off 
of the leaves, which precedes the season of 
rest in deciduous plants is a well-known and 
natural phenomenon, and, after it occurs, the 
plants require a lower temperature and less 
water for some months than they have hitherto 
had. Many evergreen plants grown in rooms, 
however, often shed their leaves in quantities. 
This is usually the consequence of the plants 
being placed in a position at a distance from ! 
light, or it may follow from the effects of a dry I 
atmosphere acting upon plants just brought in I 
from a warm moist plant-stove. A well -lighted j 
position ^'careful watering, and, later on,cutting j 
back tl)c plants to the last year’s wood, are the 
means to op used in order to effect a cure. 

Plants: sometimes,die off suddenly in conse- 
qucnephvf t% partial decay of the stem imme¬ 
diately abov4 the roots, while the roots them¬ 
selves, shoots, and leaves, remain quite fresh¬ 
looking and healthy. This is produced by 
watering plants which stand in the full sunshine 
and which have both pot and ball then very 
much heated. The sudden lowering of the tem¬ 
perature and the absorption of a considerable 
quantity of water by the plant produce a stag¬ 
nation of sap where the roots join the stem. 
The upper part of the plaut is thus starved. 
Tender evergreen plants, especially Heaths, are 
liable to this disease, which should be 
guarded against by ceasing to water when the 
pots are heated by the sun. The pots, however, 
should be screened from bright sunshine. Rot¬ 
ting of the crown also follows when plants, 
which have become dry when sent from great 
distances in summer, are placed with their 
balls iu water, or are watered too copiously, and 
suddenly brought from a condition of extreme 
dryness into one of extreme humidity. The 
proper treatment of such plants should be to 
place them iu the shade, and to water them 
sparingly at first, gradually increasing the supply 
of water as they recover from their dried-up 
condition. 

Mildew is a disease which is apt to appear on 
Roses when forced. It spreads in the form of 
a number of minute white threads over the 
leaves and buds of the young shoots, spoiling 
the appearance of the plants, and producing a 
partial or total loss of the leaves. The white 
thread-like mycelium always appears at first in 
the shape of globules, which afterwards spread. 
In many cases they continue in what is termed 
the oidium state without developing into the 
second form of fungus. This is almost always 
so in the case of the Rose-fungus, which should 
not be allowed to spread, but should be extir¬ 
pated on its first appearance. When the first 
traces of it are seen on a plant, they should he 
carefully washed off and the whole plant should 
be sprinkled with warm water in which some 
flowers of sulphur have been stirred up, or the 
leaves should he well dusted with the sulphur 
when wet, and after it has been on them tor a 
day or two it should be washed off. M. 


Fastening Labels on Trees.— What¬ 
ever kind of label is used for naming trees, one 
fatal error should always be guarded against, 
and that is, tying the label on with wire round 
the main stems or principal branches, as, even if 
plenty of room be allowed for one or two sea¬ 
sons’ growth, there is great danger of the wire 
being allowed to grow into the bark, and even¬ 
tually strangling the branch. With wall trees, 
the best plan is to nail the label to the wall, just 
above the centre of the tree ; and, in the case 
of standards, the label is more readily diseern- 
able if hung on one of the outer spurs or 
branches, where danger from injury is much less 
than in the central portions of the tree. —G. 


POULTRY. 


CONTROLLING FOWLS BY KINBXD* 
One object of considerable interest topouluy 
breeders in order to ensure general success, is tl 
keep the birds tame, that they may be hajick 
and examined when necessary, which is ofu: 
the case. Birds thrive better when gentle, asi 
have such confidence in their owner that be ir. 
only becomes the keeper but a safeguard fne 
danger. Not only is this an advantage silk 
old and mature birds but also the young. 

A hen should never be so wild as to fly from 
the nest on the approach of the keeper, eithe 
when laying or sitting. The eggs are not only 
endangered and damaged, but the bird her&i: 
frequently receives injuries, not manifest a: 
first, but which settle into serious difficulty m 
the long run. Weaknesses occur.which eii.ls 
disease. Some breeds are more prone to fu-i-k 
flight than others on account of their 
natures. Such natures require careful 
ment. The best birds are quick, excitable, .n-l 
easily irritated, provoked into flight by ^ 
another, or led into trouble by real or imaginary 
alarms. These birds should be kept quiet aid 
restrained by kindness, and taught to trust the 
keeper’s hand. This state of affairs ensures fuf 
cess to a great degree. 

Every lien in the yard should be taught 
from chickenhood up to be handled. With son? 
breeds this is more difficult than with others, 
but it is of great benefit with all, and should \*. 
persevered m. HenB should be so tame tl.it 
the hand of the keeper may take the eggs f;:«i 
them while they are on the nest. This may 
done when the full confidence of the birds s 
obtained. Of course all birds are shy and im¬ 
patient of the approach of strangers. There i» 
always a way in which to approach animals, im 
one method will not always answer for alL This 
method must be studied and exercised to tie 
full extent. It is not only beneficial to comfort, 
but ensures the highest success. 

Since man is ordained to rule over the teasls 
of the field and the birds of the air, shonld we 
not do it in a humane, gentle manner, cultivat¬ 
ing all the virtues of a better nature, and hav¬ 
ing a sympathy* for weakness and depetffltiKt, 
and extending a hand of invitation towards win¬ 
ning confidence and gratitude from the truthful 
yielding creatures that know not their o«n 
strengtli ? This can be obtained mainly through 
kindness and consideration. The first approach 
should be made with the feed dish, and the 
measure should not be scant or of infer/* 
quality. The wildest bird and the ugliest era- 
ture may be tamed by feeding. They an 
appreciate this manner of kindness, and 
must approach them with means they can under¬ 
stand. By patient, quiet, orderly fet-dmi 
steadily persisted in, their natures will 1* 
brought under our control. 

A hen should never be allowed to sit if she is 
not so gentle and tame that she is accustomed 
to the touch of the hand ; or can be taken off 
when on the nest, and her eggs examined. Tha 
is actually necessary in many instances. If 
is hatching choice eggs they must be examined 
daily, that none becomes broken and that every¬ 
thing is going ou aright; otherwise matters re¬ 
main in doubt. At tho end of a week the egp 
not impregnated may be removed from the nest, 
giving the good ones more room. This mnet k 
done with care and gentleness, in the following 
manner ; Put a hand under each wing, aD ‘ 
gently raise the hen from the nest— not sud¬ 
denly or with a jerk, but firmly and quietly, 
that the eggs may not suffer. Hold the vie*? 
firmly, that she may not flutter, and let the kp 
hang down as she is lifted up—slowly at first, 
that the eggs may not be damaged by a too sud¬ 
den removal of the hen’s feet, which are always 
underneath the eggs. Set her on one side, ana 
she will remain, ifshe is the right sort of a htu, 
until the examination is performed, when sh° 
may be allowed to go back to her duty. R 
better to allow the hen to return to the nest m 
her own way. 

The eggs often need examining once or twitf 
each day when they begin to hatch, as accident* 
may frequently be avoided by so doing. The 
movements of the chick in the shell may be felt 
by taking the eggs in the hand, or heard tv 
placing to the ear. Sometimes an empty shed 
gets slipped over the end of an uiihatclied egi\ 
and may happen to be the end where it is pipH 1 
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In that case the chick dies in the shell, as all 
the efforts are Imitlcss in making an escape 
from the double-coated prison. A good hen 
will manage tolerably well, still it is better to 
remove the shells from the nest as soon as va¬ 
cated, that the birds may have all the more 
room. Where the hen is accustomed to the 
hand of the keeper, this is readily done without 
the removal of the hen from the nest. If the 
mother is quiet the chicks will also be tame and 
easy of control. 

In raising chickens successfully there can be 
very little half-way work ; either the hen and 
her brood must be taken under the entire care 
of the keeper, or the chicks left wholly to the 
care of the mother hen. If the chicks are of a 
valuable breed this is not the better way. 
Chickens that shirk for themselves in the main, 
seeking poor or indifferent lodgings, running at 
large early and late in the cold, damp, and dews, 
are not as profitable as those reared with 
tender care, kept dry and warm, and comfort¬ 
ably housed in inclement weather .—Country 
Gentleman. 


Baked Bones and Oyster Shells.— 
An entertaining correspondent of the American 
Poultry Yard writes .os follows I supposed I 
did my duty by my hens when I burnt bones to 
ivory whiteness, ground them to the consistency 
of flour, and fed them occasionally with the 
idea that I was giving them eggshells in a very 
available form. But I did not consider that the 
gelatine, the fat, the ammonia, and other con¬ 
stituents of the bones, which were discharged 
by the internal heat (leaving only a little pure 
lime) were really the richest possible fooa for 
the hens, and the greatest egg-producing diet 
that could be furnished them. My new tenant 
only bakes them, more or less brown, in an old 
tin plate on the ton grate of the stone oven. 
This is not a very pleasant process ; for, like all 
scorched portions of the animal frame, they 
give a pungent, 
tempts you to “ 
air from doors and windows has sent the objec¬ 
tionable odours into outer space. But you soon 
become reconciled to this invasion of ill-scents 
when the fiery combs, the ceaseless cackle, the 
evident high health of your fowls, and the 
daily-filled egg baskets show you what they 
have accomplished. No other food, not any 
amount of food, if this is left out, will give you 
such returns, and this baked bone, pounded 
with a hammer on a rock in your poultry pens, 
and fed with ordinary feed, will give results 
that ought to satisfy the most craving disposi¬ 
tion. The hens cluster around the primitive 
bone mill, gulping down the rich morsels with 
evident delight, and since everything necessary 
for the production of eggs is thus fully fur¬ 
nished, there is no undue strain on the vital 
forces, no weakening of the system, but a daily 
attention to business, to the complete satisfac¬ 
tion of the fowls and their owners. You can 
hardly give too much burned bones to your 
liens to provide the necessary amount of lime 
for the egg-shells, and the next best thing for 
that purpose is oyster shells, which can be ob¬ 
tained by the barrel (and generally without auy 
cost except taking away) at hotels or restaurants 
in your nearest city, My new tenant goes 18 
miles for them, and considers them cheap 
enough at that. The hens eat them when 
pounded into fragments as eagerly as they pick 
up the shelled corn, and they furnish the 
needed material for the egg-shell more com¬ 
pletely than anything else .—Country Gentle¬ 
man. 

Spanish Fowls. —To those who are fond 
of grace and beauty and contrasts on a fowl, the 
Spanish is unsurpassed. There is a stateliness 
and grace in every movement of the bird. Now 
their deep rich glossy black plumage, their large 
ruddy combs and snowy white face and lobes, 
altogether forms such a beautiful bird that few 
other varieties can equal them. Then for laying 
properties they are unapproachable. It is true 
they do not commence to lay until the time when 
eggs are cheap and plentiful. Still, when they 
once commence laying, they keep right on pro¬ 
ducing four or five eggs a week for months, and 
so far as size and taste is concerned, there is not 
another variety which produces such fine large 
eggs. Another point in their favour is that they 
bear confinement remarkably well. We have 
kept tlum in the City in alapg£ cellar, and have 
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been able to exhibit them in the finest condition 
and carry off many silver cups and prizes at 
numerous shows. A few years since, Spanish 
were the most popular variety of poultry, but of 
late they have gone somewhat out of fashion, 
still there can be no doubt they are one of the 
most useful and beautiful varieties of our domes¬ 
tic poultry, and other good qualities are sure to 
make them appreciated when once they are 
kept.— Chanticleer. 

Incubators. —Observing a question ns to the best 
incubator, and having had considerable experience on this 
subject, I can recommend the incubator and foster-mother 
brought out by Messrs. Blair & Birks, Heath, Leighton 
Buzzard, as one of the best. —Subscriber. 

- Rme .—See “Hydro-incubator in Theory and 

Practice,” by Thomas Christy, F.L.8., post free. Is. 
Christy A Co., 155, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

Bedding- for Ducks. - Barley and Oat straw make 
the proper bedding for ducks and geese —E. F. 


Marigolds for Windows and Green¬ 
houses. —These form excellent planl 3 for 
growing in pots for the ornamentation of green¬ 
houses and windows at this season. Mixed with 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Eupatoriums, Schi- 
zostylis, late Pelargoniums, Christmas Roses, &c., 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Chestnuts as Food.— This abundant 
fruit may claim a place, not equal to that of the 
Haricot certainly, but still an important place, 
amongst the substitutes for Potatoes. Tho 
roasted Chestnut is well known in England, but 
in France and many other countries it is an im¬ 
portant article of consumption. The sale of 
roasted Chestnuts in Paris is enormous. But 
the Chestnut, indeed, enters regularly into 
French cookery ; it is used to make stuffing for 
turkey, and from it is made a purei, named 
after the great Cond6, who was a famous gourmet 
as well as a general, which is eaten with many 
dishes in place of mashed Potatoes, and is much 
liked by those who relish a certain amount of 
sweetness in such preparations. Boiled Chest¬ 
nuts are also eaten largely in some districts, 
connoisseurs adding a little butter to them when 
cut open, but utterly repudiating salt with them, 
in which we think they are decidedly wrong. 
In Corsica they form a large part of the food of 
the country, and in the south of France, and in 
Spain, they are largely consumed. The Chest¬ 
nut certainly ranks among the most wholesome 



A new striped Marigold named Meteor. 


they have a most telling effect, affording 
such a striking contrast in colour. A good sort 
for the purpose is Dean’s Dwarf Yellow, which 
has medium-sized blooms ; and these the plants 
put forth in the greatest profusion, and, not 
being large, they are most useful for cutting. 
The one here illustrated is a new and excellent 
kind for the purpose named, as well as for the 
flower garden in summer and autumn. It repre¬ 
sents a pretty variety called Meteor, in which the 
florets are pale lemon edged with deep orange, 
colours which render it very effective. It has been 
exhibited at South Kensington two or three 
times lately. For the opportunity of figuring it 
we are indebted to Mr. H. Cannell, the Nurseries, 
Swanley, Kent. As is the case with most soft- 
wooded subjects of a kindred nature, Marigolds 
do best planted out in a sunny position, where 
they can be kept well watered and attended toby 
way of stopping the shoots, and then lifted and 
potted up in the autumn, when, if kept for a week 
or so in a cold close frame, and heavily syringed, 
they soon get hold of the fresh soil and scarcely 
feel the removal. Grown and treated in this 
way, they arc not anything like tho trouble they 
are when confined to pots the whole season, in¬ 
volving, as they do during a dry time, much 
labour in watering. 

Watering Shrubs in Winter.— During, 
the late severe frost I saw a lady watering 
Aucubas, Euonymuses, &c., in a little front 
garden with warm water to thaw them. The re- ' 
suit is of course the shrubs are all but killed to 
the ground. Now, in the first place, shrubs ; 
planted out need no water at all in winter, and , 
those grown in pots if very dry and exposed to 
the weather, should always be watered with the 
coldest water procurable during frosty weather. 
All shnibs grown in pots out-of-doors, however, 
ought to be plunged m soil or ashes during win¬ 
ter.—S. 


and nutritious of fruits, and deserves more con¬ 
sideration than it receives in English houses. 

Boiled Bice.— Get a gallon saucepan and 
fill it three parts with water, weigh three-quar¬ 
ter pound of Rice ; M ash it thoroughly, When 
the water boils very fast, sprinkle the Rice 
in gradually so as to keep the water boiling all 
the time; it prevents the Rice sticking at the 
bottom of the saucepan ; boil for twenty to 
I tw enty-five minutes. To make sure it is quite 
; done, press one of the seeds through your thumb 
! fuid finger, if it dieappers it is finished ; strain 
it, then pour a pint of cold water over to sepa¬ 
rate the seeds ; put it back into the saucepan to 
warm.—S. B. 

To Cook Rice Properly.— Th< following 
isthe method recommended by the French Aca¬ 
demy for cooking Rice during the siege of Paris. 
Put one cupful of Rice and one-fort h of a cupful 
of water in a saucepan, cover and place it over 
a good fire : after an hour the water w ill be eva¬ 
porated, and the Rice cooked tender, but dry, 
and with the grains distinct, not in a paste, 
sufficient salt should be added in the first place, 
and care should be taken not to disturb the Rico 
while cooking. By adding a little butter, and 
allowing the Rice to dry a little more over a 
gentle fire, a more delicate dish is prepared. 

Oatmeal Porridge. —During winterthere 
is no finer, healthier, strength-giving diet, espe¬ 
cially for children, than porridge made from 
Scotch Oatmeal. We hear a good deal about 
the need for animal food for man, to supply the 
phosphorous essential for the formation of brain 
tissue, hut it is a curious fact that in the cold 
country that has and does relatively produce 
more intellect than any other country in the 
world, Oatmeal porridge forms one of the most 
substantial dishes of the people. It is held as 
a standing joke against Scotchmen that, givcu a 
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hag of meal, a basin, and a spoon, they can 
mako thoir way anywhere if ponds or streams 
only be in the way. The joke is really an un¬ 
intentional compliment to the undoubted ability 
of the Scotch race to shift for themselves in cir¬ 
cumstances that might daunt or kill others. 
Good porridge, to suit the English taste, wants 
plenty of milk and a sweetening of sugar; 
then it must be well boiled, and the water in 
which it is made should be at boiling point ere 
the meal is put in-; this should be done gently, 
stirring all the time until the water is well 
mixed; then boil gently and stir freely for 
twenty minutes until the porridge is thick and 
the meal is soft and well done ; then serve out 
into plates, nearly covering it with milk, and 
adding sugar to taste. There can be no better 
preparation for a day’s work or exposure than 
a good dish of this Oatmeal porridge. It is to 
l>e deplored that the price of this meal has con¬ 
siderably risen of late, especially here in the 
south, but our American cousins are endeavour¬ 
ing to provide us with a cheap substitute in the 
shape of hominy, a farinaceous preparation sold 
in bags of 5 lb. for 8d. ; this makes good por¬ 
ridge, although not so good as the genuine article. 
This hominy needs considerable soaking, and 
when cooked somewhat resembles small Rice, 
but it nevertheless makes a very palatable and 
cheap preparation.—A. D. 

To Make Lentil Soup Equal to Gravy 
Soup. To 1 pint of Lentils add as much water as they 
will soak up in a night. Next morning add 2 quarts 
more wnter, and bring the whole slowly to a boil. Draw 
the saucej) in hack just so far as to keep it simmering, 
and put in one Carrot, ono Turnip, two or three Onions, 
a stick or two of Celery, pepper and salt to taste. Let 
the whole simmer slowly until the Lentils are quite dis¬ 
solved, which will take six or seven hours. Then strain 
through a wire sieve simply to get rid of the vegetables 
and serve. For this receipt split Lentils must be used. 
A beef bone boiled with tne vegetables makes the soup a 
little richer, but it is not by any means indispensable. 
-J. C. A. 

Preserving Pears.— Take fine flavoured Pears, and 
quarter or halve them (according to size); for each 
pound of fruit, allow three-quarter pound of sugar. Put 
in a stew pan sufficient vinegar to parboil the Pears, not 
sill at once, but doing one lot after another, taking them 
out of the vinegar as soon as a fork can pass freely through 
them, aud put them to drain in a dish. When the lot 1 b 
parlxriled, take the sugar, and make a syrup, putting a 
wineglassful of the hot vinegar to each pound of sugar; 

f )Ut the whole in a preserving pan. and when the syrup 
K)ils, put in the Pears ; boil the whole forty-flve minutes; 
then put the fruit in jars, and cover with syrup; when 
cold, tie a thick paper on to exclude air. The extra syrup 
is delicious for puddings, tarts, Ac. — M. D. F. 

To Make Piocalillie.— How is this made?—J. K. 
Tansy Pudding.— Will any reader of Gardening 
tell me liow to make a good Tansy pudding ?—H. H. 

The Zulu Bean.— What is a Zulu Bean botanfcally, 
or what is its history ? It is a very large flat Haricot-like 
Jtean, the best I have ever eaten. If is larger than a 
broad Bean. I have seen a sample in a London house 
at dinner.— H. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1110. — Forming 1 a Fernery.— Many of 
the tend crest of hardy or British Ferns, and 
some of the hardiest of the exotic or green¬ 
house kinds, with some of the hardier Mosses, 
should thrive very well in a frame projecting 
outside a south window, especially if in the 
summer water was freely given ; but during 
hot sunny days dense shading would be abso¬ 
lutely necessary. In constructing the root-base, 
rough stones, bricks, and clinkers should be 
freely employed, as Ferns that naturally inha¬ 
bit rocky places like in artificial life that their 
natural habitats shall be copied as nearly as 
;o8sible. Crevices and crannies suit admirably, 
>ut rich soil often kills by excess of moisture 
and repletion. A dozen kinds would be ample, 
and should not include any but moderate¬ 
growing ones. Now and then admirable illus¬ 
tration is afforded of the most suitable condi¬ 
tions for the culture of Ferns in Borne old 
greenhouse or other building, which have, from 
time to time been used for tne growth of Ferns. 
.Seed from the plants, having been liberated, 
find resting places on small projections of the 
walls, or in the crevices of the brickwork, and 
presently grows freely and thrives in a marvel¬ 
lous way upon absolutely nothing but bricks 
and mortar and what moisture may accidentally 
fall. Just such an example is seen in a green¬ 
house here, where, on the low foundation walls 
inside, beneath the stage that runs round the 
house, the pretty and somewhat tender British 
Maiden hair Fern, Adiantum Capillus-veneris, 


grows most freely, producing fine fronds that 
almost vie in size with those of A. cuneatum. 
This little fact at once shows that the plants 
have found conditions almost identical with 
those of their native habitat, and also points to 
the conclusion that in making a Fernery these 
conditions should be copied as closely as pos¬ 
sible.—D. 

1120. —Training Chrysanthemums.— 
There are three forms of training of the Chry¬ 
santhemum which find favour with exhibitors— 
the rounded bush form, the pyramidal or coni¬ 
cal shape, and the standard. The former is the 
one generally employed in the training of the 
large-flowered kinds, and large plants often 
show from sixty and upwards fine expanded 
blooms. In form these are like inverted sau¬ 
cers, the centre about 15 in. from the top of 
the pot, and tied out with a regularity that is 
most painful to behold ; in fact, the plants vie 
with the rotund blooms of the incurved kinds 
in excessive stiffness and formality. The pyra¬ 
midal shape is favoured for the Pompone kinds, 
and if well grown and flowered the plants are 
exceedingly eflective, and in an exhibition offer 
a nice variety amidst the flatness of the bush 
specimens. These run about 3 ft. in height and 
2£ ft. broad at the base. Standards have clean 
stems about 3 ft in height, and heads about 
20 in. high and as much through. These have 
stiff training more or less according to taste, 
but look very effective when the blooms are 
simply tied out neatly but not stiffly or for¬ 
mally. Instructions in training must necessarily 
be lengthy to be minute and clear, but the in¬ 
dications given as to the most favoured shapes 
for the plants should convey to any ordinary 
cultivator how to prepare the skeleton or out¬ 
line of his plants. It is hardly necessary to say 
that to obtain large plants cuttings must be 
struck early, and that the plants must have 
liberal treatment from the first, with plenty of 
water and attention to ensure the needful 
growth, flowers, and foliage. Clay’s Fertiliser, 
sprinkled over the surface of the soil occasion¬ 
ally from the middle of September onwards, 
gives the plauts most useful stimulus.—A. D. 

1200. — Making an Ice-house. — The 
customary form of a house for keeping ice is an 
inverted cone, its depth about one and a half 
times its diameter, or say a moderate-sized 
house would be 18 ft. deep by 12 ft. wide, but 
ice will keep in any building where the water 
can drain away, and that is impervious to air. 
The ice-house must be placed in some position 
where an outfall can he had for a drain, and the 
drain must be trapped to prevent the admission 
of air. If the well cannot be sunk its whole 
depth into the ground, clay and earth can be 
placed over the dome, and shrubs and creepers 
planted on it to make it ornamental. A cool 
shady position is best, but I have bad ice keep 
well where no shade existed, and that was only 
thatched with about 18 in. of straw. The walls 
of the well should be well built, and not less 
than 18 in. thick. A stout wooden trellis should 
be laid in the bottom to assist drainage. A pas¬ 
sage from 12 ft. to 15 ft long should lead irom 
the open air to the interior of the house, which 
should be secured by double doors ; the passage 
after the house is fitted to be kept full of straw. 
A very old friend in years gone by used to build 
a stack of forty or fifty loads of ice on the side 
of a shady shelving bank, cover it over with 
leaves, and thatch it heavily with straw, and 
was seldom without ice.—E. H. 

1111. —Pro pagating Aucubas and 
Azaleas. —It is not necessary to strike Aucuba 
or Azalea cuttings in heat. Take the cuttings 
of the Aucubas in August and plant them firmly 
in light, sandy soil, under hand-lights, and par¬ 
tially shaded position, or shade during sunshine. 
Keep the soil just moist, and keep the lights 
closed. Most of them will root by the following 
spring. Guttings of the Indian Azalea, selected 
from the half-opened young shoots in July, 
inserted in pots of sandy peat, with A in. of 
sand on the top, and the whole made firm, will 
strike in a shady corner of the greenhouse, 
covered with a bell-glass and kept lust moist. 
The bell-glass must be taken off ana the inside 
wiped dry every morning.—E. H. 

1195.—Khol Rabi. —Khol Rabi or Turnip- 
rooted Cabbage may be sown about the first or 
second woek in April, either in drills in the 
same manner as Swedish Turnips for field cul¬ 
ture, or they may be sown in beds and trans¬ 


planted the same as ordinary Cabbagw m i 
garden culture. It is not much cultivated a 
gardens now-a-days, but is much esteemed u a 
field crop for stock in some districts, notary 
in the Fens. The root, bulb, or whatever th 
singular stem protuberance may be called, var.n 
in w eight from 5 lb. to 6 lb. or more, actor! 
ing to the nature of the soil. It is a 
hardy as the common Cabbage. I regret I or 
not say anything about the best mode of 

S it for table ; perhaps some other 
;nt will furnish the information 
It is fit for use in autumn and winter.—E. H 


1204.—How to grow Parsley.-s.,» 
in drills 1 ft. apart, and thin the plants 
gradually to 9 in. apart. The first sow¬ 
ing should be made on well manured liv 
tow ards the end of February. Sow again aW. 
the end of July for use in winter and spnc;. 
The latter sowing is the most useful and reliaG. 
The tli innings may be transplanted toiDciea? 
stock if desired, and it is always a good plan :<■ 
transplant a bed about* August, to some potitni 
where a frame and lights, straw covers, or otta 
protectors can be placed over it in bad weath#:. 
buttons’ Matchless Curled or Covent Garden 
Curled are good varieties ; indeed most of th? 
principal seedsmen have goed strains of tbeir 
own selecting.—E. H. 

1192. — Oucumbers in Cocoa-nut 


Fibre. —There is nothing altogether impossible, 
and perhaps your correspondent may sucked 
with Cucumbers in the way he states, kt I 
very much doubt it, unless it be a plant or tvs 
in the windows, as the large, soft leaves •.< 
Cucumbers require plenty of light to enable then 
to acquire strength and substance sufficient to 
properly perform their.functions. The hors 
droppings in the l>ot!om of the box will do, kt 
Cocoa-fibre alone will be too light; add aloct 
half its bulk of old mellow turf. It is no c* 
to sow the seeds before April ; cover them abort 
half ail inch. But it will be as economical to bay 
two or three plants ready to plant out. Only 
just sufficient soil to plant in should be placed cn 
the droppings at first, but light top-dressing 
should be given weekly, or as often as i* 
necessary during the season.—E. H. 

1064.— Plants for RockerieB.-Th< 
rockery may be made any time during the win- 
ter, but planting should be deferred until March 
The following list contains some pretty, int. 
resting, and suitable plauts for the purpose 
Phlox Neleoni, P. ovata, P. frondou, Gentiani 
acaulis, G. cruciata. Polygala Chamsbinni 
Primula cortusoides anioena, Campanula gar 
ganica, C’. carpatica, Dictamnus Fraxinella, An- 
brietia purpurea variegata, Anemone pulsatilk 
Draba azoidcs, Cyclamen hederifolium, C. ver- 
mini, C. coum, C. enropamm, Sempervim: 
arachnoidum, S. atlanticism, Geranium Bangui 
nenm, Lithosperraum fruticosum, Veronica m- 
pestris, Linaria thymifolia, Scdvm Sieboli, 
S. lydium, S. anglicum, the hardy Cactus, Saw- 
fraga sarmentosa, S. nepalensis, and Alyssnm 
saxatile variegata. The Scdums, Sempervivmr* 
j and Cactus should be planted in the highest 
driest, sunniest place, and the Primulas should be 
accorded the most sheltered and moistest si*t> 
in the rockwork. For further instructions, ** 
4 ‘Materials for Rockeries.”—J. C. 


1112. -A Damp Greenhouse—“ Excelsior b«n 
his greenhouse by a large oil stove ; the glass gets cow- 
with steam, and the damp is killing the plants. 
frost every greenhouse is covered with steam by e i v M yv 
ration from the soil and leaves, but this is great!) in¬ 
creased by the use of oil stoves without s chimney. » 
the hydrogen in the oil, combining with the G 

the atmos phere, produces much steam. It i* uot jj* 
damp that is condensed on the glass that is kills* 
plants; they are being killed by the injurious product* c- 
combustion in the oil stove. The remedy is to pnt up * 
small tin or iron chimney to the stove, which win ctnr 
off both the steam and noxions fumes. The subject * 
mentioned ante pages 381, 403, and 411. Note that n 
page 403infnvour of an oil stove, concludes that it n 
always best ami safest to have a chimney ; in fact, 
greenhouses with gas or oil stoves are never safe unies 
there is a chimney. -Saltdirn. 


Ivy.—Cuttings of 


1120. PropajJE*J-• --- 
will strike In fhemonth of July; pieces that have nad* 
fibres towards the bottom are the best to propagate • 
believe that mortar and rough bricks are best lortM Jv 
to grow upon and cling to. The common * 
Creeper would suit galvanized wire, and cover it qurcE) 


1125. -Bouvardiaa — The growth made u» 
spring after blooming makes the best cutting*, wow 
should be put In under a bell-glass, and In fine, a® 1 ? 
soil, and with gentle bottom-heat. The plants need *»- 
when the balls are getting dry, but that must be a 


Ch&ppuis’ Daylight Reflectors for Cellars - 
Faotory, 69, K]eet Str^pt.—[ADVT.l 
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of judgment by the grower. The most suitable tempera¬ 
ture is from 45 to 55 , in w hich warmth they will bloom 
freely.—D. 

1050. — Killarney Ferns.— If “Bell-glass" lias on 
regular Fern ease tne best plan will lie to get rather a 
shallow crock or pan with drain holes. First, plaee a 
goo.I layer of charcoal tor peat broken about the size of 
Walnuts would do), then a layer of broken crock, on 
which put a very light layer of soil, composed of about equal 
parts of maiden earth, leaf mould, peat, and silver sand; 
on this carefully spread out the roots of the Fern, cover 
them lightly with the same soil, and over this put Moss. 
Water from the top with a fine rose ; never allow the Fern 
to become dry. See that water does not remain cou- 
tantly iu the d aiaage saucer.— St. Swithin. 

1127.— Pruning: Clematis — Clematis montuna 
should be simply thinned out, and have the most tender 
growth shortened back, but all the main growth left for 
the next year s blooming. —A. 

1 194.— Grafting 1 Evergreens upon Deciduous 

Trees,— The Cotoneaster and Pyracantha both succeed 
on tlie deciduous white Thorn (Cratregus) as a stock. A 
Mr. Fairchild, in 1721, grafted the evergreen Holm Oak 
on the common deciduous Oak as a stock; the result 
heiug that while the leaves of the stock fell in autumn, 
those of the scion were evergreen, as if supported by 
their own roots. Photinia succeeds as a graft upon the 
common Medlar stock; Osinanthus on Privet. Deciduous 
trees on evergreen stocks are less commou; the deciduous 
fCherry, however, has been induced to grow upon the 
common Laurel as a stock.—B. 


1197. Culture of Lentils —The seed should be 
sown in shallow drills, ,15 in. apart, about the end of 
April ; it will not stand frost, so nothing will be gained 
by sowing earlier. Keep the surface frequently stirred. 
The crop must not stand till quite ripe, or some of the 
seeds will be lost. Any good land will grow them well. 

1201 . —Shrubs among: Fruit Trees.— Common 
Yews, Portugal and common Laurels, Hollies, both green 
aud variegated, will make a handsome screen, constantly 
increasing in beauty and value. A border of Berberis of 
various kinds would be exceedingly interesting ; Boxes, 
Bays, and Aucubas are also handsome evergreens.— 
E. H. 


1183.— Neglected Pear Tree —Make sure the tree 
requires pruning before setting about it, and then where 
the branches are too thick remove any that cross or are 
ba lly placed. The pruning may be done auy time during 
winter. The best way to improve the tree if it requires 
more nourishment is to draw back the gravel from the 
stem, so as to form a basin 3 ft. or 4 ft. in diameter, and 
give liquid manure. The drainings of stable or pig-sty, 
or the sewage from the house, may be utilised with ad¬ 
vantage. or liquid may l»e made from various artificial 
manures, of which guano is the best, though it hardly 
c »mes under the definition of artificial.— E. H. 


Mildew on Grapes.— Mildew sometimes 
arises from stagnation at the roots; renewing and ex¬ 
tending the border wdll tend to prevent it by making 
the Vines stronger and healthier. At the same time I 
must also state that mildew is generally caused by defi¬ 
cient ventilation in the house, by a (lamp atmosphere 
accompanied by a low temperature. To get rid of it rub 
the loo *3 bark from the stems of the Vines, and paint 
with 8 oz. of Gishurst Compound dissolved iu a gallon 
of water, thickened to the consistency of paint, with 
sulphur, lime, and clay in something like equal propor¬ 
tions. Whitewash all wall surfaces with hot lime, and 
well scrub all paint inside. —£. H. 

1048.— Bone Ash for Vines.—I know little or 
nothing of Vines, but should not recommend the use of 
bone ash for any plant. Its phosphates are in such a 
very insoluble state that it should never be used before 
it has been treated with sulphuric acid. I should say 
that } in. bone or bone meal, or refuse wool, would give 
much better results.— Ramund. 

1063.—Trees for a Screen —“ T. A.” may plant 
any of the following in the ground described by him : 
Alder, Birch, Lime, Maple, Plane, Poplar Sycamore, and 
Willow ; or he may throw’ up a bank, and plant a Hazel 
hedge on the top, with here and there a Mountain Ash, 
Thorn, or other ornamental tree. He would thus have 
shelter, nuts, and ornament.— Ramund. 

1060 .— Magnum Bonum Potato —With regard 
to manure for this Potato, this may l>e obtained by 
applying to any manure merchant for Potato manure. 
It is best K» apply stable manure some time before plant¬ 
ing the Potatoes, as it is less liable to cause disease by 
using it thus. Manures containing much nitrogen are 
apt to encourage disease.— Ramund. 

1133—Tree-lifting Machine. —Apply to Messrs. 
Barron & Sons, Borrowash Nurseries, Derby. 

1045.— Yellow Furze from Seed.— Small plants 
from seed sown last spring will, If transplanted next 
spring into good soil, make rapid progress. Some eight 
or nine years ago, I bought some of Carters’ mixed 
seeds for shrubbery walks, <fcc. I sowed broadcast in 
.March, and had a variety of charming wild and other 
flowers. In the edges of the walks I found some small 
plants of yellow Furze come up. I let them remain un- 
til the next year, then removed to better ground, and in 
three or four years I had trees 5 ft. high. The plants will 
grow in almost any soil; nevertheless, they like good 
quarters — T. P. Purnell. 

1197.—Culture of Lentils.— Early in the year I 
sowed a few seeds of Lentils in a pan. Some w’ere 
planted out, and three or four kept in the greenhouse. 
The first were speedily eaten by slugs, the others did 
well. It is a Pea of the smallest possible kind, about 
18 in. high, the stem very delicate, flowers very small 
and white, with abundance of pods, each containing only 
two seeds. As the open air experiment failed, I can 
give no opinion as to whether it could be done in Eng¬ 
land. My parrot, however, thoroughly enjoyed the 
results of my harvest.—W. T. 

Grafting 1 and Budding. Bolfon.—You should 
obtain Baltet’s ‘ ‘ Art of Grafting " from our office. It 
contains all you can desire. 
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1210. —Outdoor Grape Vines.— I have two large 
Vines on my house, both being traine 1 on the single rod 
principle, but for the last two or three years they have 
bonie fruit only on tike very tops of the rods ; what is 
the cause of this ? Would any reader give me a year’s 
treatment for an outdoor Vine?—C. S. 8 

1211. —Growing Cacti from Seed —How long is 
the seed of Cacti in germinating, if I sow in frame on hot¬ 
bed in spring, and is it best to raise plants from seed ?— 
Cacti. 

1212. —Camellias and Roses -Will any one give 
the names of a few of the best Camellias and Roses ?—W. 

1213— Bulbs amongst Roses— Having Just 
planted a bed of standard Roses between 2 ft. and 3 ft. 
apart, I should like to knowif plants or bulbs, especially 
Lilies, may lie grown bet ween them without detriment 
to the Roses ; or would there be room for dwarf Roses 
instead?—M. P. 

1214. —Crickets in Cucumber Houses —Can 
any one give me any information which w ill lead to my 
getting rid of a quantity of crickets which I have in a 
small Cucumber house ? 1 have taken out all the soil, 
and then got some boiling water, and, as I thought, tho¬ 
roughly scalded them out, but, to my great surprise, 
about two nights after, they seemed to be more numerous 
than ever.—F. Leonard. 

1215. — Water Plant for Vases. I have a heavy 
iron vase, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, unprovided with the 
usual way of drainage. What large, strikingly handsome 
water plant could I growiu it?— Begonia. 

1216. -Orchids in Cucumber House.—I have a 
small span-roofed glasshouse, which I keep now at a tem¬ 
perature of about 60', and on one side of which from 
March to September I grow Cucumbers. Should I have 
any chance of succeeding with Phalienopsis Schillerlana 
and other stove Orchids, which stand on a stage on the 
side opposite to the Cucumbers ? -T. P. 

1217 .—Sowing Begonia Seed. —What is the month 
to sow Begonia seed, for the plants to flower in winter? 
Would the mixed kind, or especially the mixed double, 
answer for tills purpose ? What kinds are specially suit¬ 
able for winter flowering ?—F. P. 

1218. — Cutting Privet Hedges —When 1 b the 
proper season for cutting Privet hedges? Mine has be¬ 
come very thin and poor ; probably from the roots of a 
tree growing in the middle of it. Would it be advisable 
to cut down the hedge as much as half way ? We cannot 
spare the flourishing tree.—E. R. 

1219. —Planting Asparagus —I have a plot of 
ground about 20 ft. square, and purpose making Aspar¬ 
agus beds. What depth of soil Bhould 1 have, and what 
should be added? Also what distance between the rows 
and crowns must there l>e, and is Conover’s Colossal the 
best kind?-J. J. Jenne. 

1220. —Growing Cucumbers and Vegetable 
Marrows, llow cun I grow Cucumbers and Vegetable 
Marrows ? Also what is the proper time to sow them, 
and the best sorts for hardy outdoor use ? I have a 
greenhouse which is rather damp and no heat in it.— 
Frioi Domo. 

1221. -To Grow Poinsettias. —Will any one inform 
me the best way to treat Poinsettias? Do they require 
much heat ami syringing over head? What soil is the 
best to pot them iu, aud how are they kept dwarf?— 
Sydenham. 

1222. — Earthing up Potatoes —In reading a new 
work on “ Kitchen Gardening,” amongst instructions for 
cultivating Potatoes it is stated — " never earth up Pota¬ 
toes, it diminishes the crop one fourth." I was always 
under the impression that it was an advantage to earth 
them up, especially the early kinds. What is the ex¬ 
perience of your readers on this subject ?—W. B. W. 


223.—Galvanised Wire Netting for Fruit 
Trees.—Are fruit trees likely to be injured by being 
tied to galvauised wire ? My walls are very old, so I 
proposeputlingon wire netting for fastening the branches 
to instead of nailing them — Eleanor. [Some believe gal¬ 
vanised wire to be injurious to fruit trees, others do not. 
Tlie safest way Is to paint the wire previous to tying the 
trees to it. ] 

1224. —Planting Rhododendrons — I am about 
planting a bed with Rhododendrons, and am told they 
grow best under a north wall, so that they are not ex¬ 
posed to the sun’s rays; is this the case r It being diffi¬ 
cult for me to obtain peat, except at great expense, can 
I substitute any other soil for it—say old turf or leaf- 
inouid ?— J. E. H. [It is by no means necessary that 
Rhododendrons should be shaded from the sun; they 
will flower much better In a sunny position than in a 
shady one, although they will grow In either position. 
Good turf and leaf-mould will answer admirably if plenty 
of sand is added, and the whole made Arm, and the 
position well drained and free from chalk.] 

1225. —Potting: Palms and Ferns —//. F — Sea- 
forthia elegans, Latanla Borbonica, and Chainairops ex- 
celsa, which have been growing in poor soil, should be 
potted in February or March. Remove as much old soil 
from tne roots with a pointed stick as can he done with¬ 
out injury to the roots, aud pot in good turfy loam, sand, 
and decayed leaf-soil or cow manure. Ferns may be 
parted and repotted at the same time. 

1226— Heating Greenhouse: Would a petroleum 
oil stove keep a greenhouse, 8 ft. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and about 8 ft high, up to 60* ?— Helix. [Not at this sea¬ 
son of the year.] 

1227 —Heliotrope losing its Leaves.-I had a 
Heliotrope plant in pot with one bunch of flowers given 
me some two months ago. A great many of the lower leaves 
had then fallen off, hut it still had four or five fine 
sprays at the top. I kept it In a cool room where frost 
could not get. Nearly all the leaves have gradually got 
black and fallen off. What is the cause? I have watered 
it very little. As all the leaves have gone save three or 
four, if I withhold water, will it revive in the spring?— 


Helix.—[I t will no doubt. If kept rather dry, push out 
shoots again in spring.] 

1-228 -Camellias and Azaleas -W.Roddis Wil¬ 
liams' Stove and Greenhouse Plants ’’ would probably suit 
you. May be had from our office, or from the author. 
Victoria aud Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, Lon¬ 
don 

1229. — Economical Greenhouse —G. A. — The 
greenhouse (p. 050) is heated by hot-water pipes. 

1230. — Trough for Window Box In garden¬ 
ing of December 20, under the head of “ Window Gar¬ 
dening," it is stated, " make a trough of wood, and liore 
holes in the bottom for drainage." How is the water to 
be prevented from running on the carpet. -Alpha. 
[Have a zinc pun to fit under the box, witli a little tap 
or pipe in one corner to draw off the water into a 
bucket.] 

1231— starting the Bougainvillea Docs the 
Bougainvillea glabra die down in winter? I have l>een iu 
Lima in June and July—the winter there—when it w as 
iu full flower. If so, when does it require to be started ? 
W. H. J.—[The Bougainvillea loses most of its leaves in 
winter. It should be pruned slightly and started in 
February or March to bloom in autumn.] 

1232 — Soil for Stove Plants. -What is the best 
soil for Hibiscus miniata and for Macaya Bella 
W. H. J —(Peat and turfy loam in equal parts, aud silver 
sand.] 

1233 — Sowing Pansy Seed - Can I sow Pans) 
seed in a frame that is heated?—W. C.—[Yes, but it 
would be best to wait till March. ] 

Names of Plants —Frigi Domo. - The Giant Par 

sn* p (Heracleum giganteum.-/i. The Scarborough 

Li y (Vallota purpurea).- H. F.-Tropamlum tricolor- 

in ; for culture, see page 677 this week.- Hradinff. 

1. Nephrodium molle corymbiferutn ; 2, Croton variega 
turn; 3, l'olypodium Billurdieri; 4, Scolopemlrium vul 
gare. _ 


Best Form of Pear Trees for Small 
Gardens. —The accompanying woodcut repre 
aents the simplest and l>est form of tree for 
rapidly covering walls with Pears. Before this 



and like forms, the old horizontal pattc r, which 
took so many years to form, must die out. 
Among the many advantages that belong to the 
upright form may l>e mentioned that of simpl • 
training. To establish such trees, all that need 
be done is to take a young five or seven- 
branched tree, and place the branches as near 
as may be in the desired position to ascend. It 
is not even necessary to have the branches op¬ 
posite, as without that the wall may be perfectly 
covered. With trees of this kind planted close 
enough together, a very few years’ growth will 
suffice to cover a wall that would not lie 
covered in sixteen years by the old method. 

Shading after Frost.— The ill effects of 
frost on tender vegetation are greatly aggravated 
in many instances by sudden transitions from 
frost to thaw ; therefore, slight coverings do 
good in keeping the bright sunshine that fre¬ 
quently follows frosty nights off the frozen 
plants.—G. 

Brick Edgings for Walks. -For an 

edging suitable for any position where a neat 
and durable oue is required, few of the orna¬ 
mental tiles look so well, or are able to stand 
wear and tear better than ordinary building 
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bricks. If these bo neatly laid at first, sloping 
to the walk so as just to show the 4^-in. face, 
they will look as well after twenty years* wear 
as they do the day on which they are laid, as 
Moss or any growth adhering to them is easily 
removed when the walks are hoed. For shrub* 
bery walks under the drip of trees, where live 
edgings are an impossibility, edgings of this 
kind will lie found very satisfactory, combining 
aB they do utility and economy;—G. 

Filling 1 Gaps in Old Hodges.—Of 
many useful hints to be found in Gardening 
Illustrated there is one that will prove most 
valuable if the recommendation succeeds. I re¬ 
fer to a note by “ E. H.,” who advises the filling 
up of gaps in old hedges, by planting the Myro- 
balanan Plum. Hitherto, the filling up of these 
gaps has been one of the most difficult of all 
problems in farming and fencing, and “ E. H.” 
would confer a great benefit on many who have 
found this difficulty, if he will tell us more 
about the Myrobalan Plum ; how to obtain it, 
propagate it, and use it, as many of us have never 
heard of it.—C. W. Don, Grange-over-kand#, 
Lancashire. 


GOOD VEGETABLES. 

As now is the time to order seeds for the year, 
the following list of vegetables which I have 
found to be in every way excellent, may be of 
service :— 

Brussels Sprouts. —Scrymger’s Giant and 
Rose berry. 

Beet. —Henderson’s Pine-apple, Dell’s Crim¬ 
son. 

Beans. —Dwarf Cluster, Early Longpod, 
Green Windsor, and Taylor’s Broad Windsor.— 
French : Osborn’s Forcing, Newington Wonder, 
Canadian Wonder, and Negro Long-pod.—Scar¬ 
let Runners and Eclipse. 

Kale.— Cottager’s and Green Curled or 
Scotch. 

Broccoli.— Snow’s Winter, Cooling’s Match¬ 
less, Miller’s Dwarf, Knight’s Protecting, Chap- 
pel’s Cream, and Cattail's Eclipse. 

Cauliflowers.— Early London, Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant, and Walcheren. 

Celery.— Ivery’s Pink, Sandringham White, 
William’s Matchless Red, and Incomparable 
White. 

Cabbage.— Enfield Market, Cocoa Nut, At¬ 
kins’s Matchless, and Red Dutch. 

Savoy.— Dwarf Green and Early Ulm. 

Carrots.— French Horn, James’s Inter¬ 
mediate, and Altrincham. 

Cucumbers.— Telegraph and Wood’s Improved 
Ridge. 

Endtve. —Green Curled and Batavian. 

Cos Lettuce. —Dummick's White Victoria, 
Bath (black seeded), London White, and In¬ 
comparable. 

Cabbage Lettuce.— Tom Thumb, Ail the 
Year Round, Neapolitan, and Hammersmith. 

Leeks.— Musselburgh and Ay ton Castle 
Giant. 

Melons.— Victory of Bath and Shah of Persia. 

Onions.— White Spanish, Brown Globe, 
James’ Keeping ; and, for autumn sowing, White 
Lisbon, White Tripoli, and Giant Rocco. 

Peas.— Ringleader or First-crop, William the 
First, Dickson’s First and Beat, Champion of 
England, sent out some years ago, McLean’s 
Best of All, G. F. Wilson, Ne Plu Ultra, and 
British Queen. 

Radisii.— French Breakfast, on Olive-shaped 
variety, good for all season*; Wood’s Early 
Frame; Black Spanish, for autumn sowing. 
White and Red Turnip. 

Parsnips.— Hollow-crowned and Student. ■ 

Tomato.— Trophy and Earley’s Defiance. 

►Spinach.— Round for Summer, and Prickly 
for winter. 

Turnip.— Strap-leaved Stone, very early; 
Red American Stone ; Orange Jelly and Chirk 
Castle Black Stone, for standing the winter. 

Vegetable Marrow. —Moore’s Vegetable 
Cream and Long White. 

Capsicums.— Long Red, Long Yellow, and 
Red Chili. 

Cress. —Plain and Curled. 

Mustard. —White. 

K Garnishing Plants. — Parsley : Myatt’s 
iprled; Variegated Kale, and Curled-leaved 
hallow. 

]VjHerbs andSundries.— Chervil, Basil, Savory, 


Marjoram, Thyme, Cariloon, Rampion, Salsafy, 
Scorzonera, Seakale, Asparagus, and Chicory. 

Of course, many other excellent varieties 
might be added to the above list, but those I 
have enumerated are alt good, and may be ob¬ 
tained any where at reasonable'prices. H. 

Huntingdon. 


NOTICE. 


“ Gardening; " Volume. — The first 
volume will terminate, not at the end of the 
year, as proposed, but at the end of February 
next. We have to thank many correspondents 
for useful hints for the improvement of the 
journal, and beg to assure them that every 
communication of the kin^ receives due atten¬ 
tion, tbQiigh we may not always able to carry 
them out immediately. 


EXCHANGE COLUMNS. 


Interfere, in 
We believe that by far the 


any way with triule custom*. __ 

best wayjbr the amateur and all concerned is to buy from 
the trade as regards all ordinary plants. The facilities 
I of commercial gardeners enable* them to grow and distri- 
\ bnte much more economically than any private indivi¬ 
dual could do, but it is so desirable that every facility 
should be given for the spreading of new, rare, and curious 
plants throughout the.country that we do not hesitate to 
try the experiment. It f requently happens that a person 
may have plenty of a plant which is rare in other parts 
of the country, and it seem* to tut that if this works well 
it will be the means of increasing the variety of the plants 
in our gardens, which is very much to be desired, and in 
(he end it would be a benefit to the trade itself. It must 
however, be understood that no trade advertisement tcia 
be admitted in the exchange columns, and those wishing 
to sell their surplus plants or seeds can only advertise 
them in those columns of the paper set apart for that 
purpose , and under the usual conditions. 

RULES. 

1. —Persons wishing to exchange plants or seeds most 
send their note in plain writing upon one side of the 
paper only. 

2. -All exchange announcements must be accompanied 
by stamps or order to defray the coBt of such announce¬ 
ments, according to the following rulo 

3. —No exchange advertisement, however short, will 
be accepted for a less sum than 6d., which will be the 
cost of two lines or eighteen words. For every line more 
than two 4d. extra will be charged. 

4. —Correspondents mast write their advertisements 
dearly, give full name and address in every case and 
make them as brief as possible. Thus—6 Phloxes, good 
sorts, for a Mardchal Mel Rose—adding the address or 
nom de plume as may be thought best. 

5 — In all cases where practical, correspondents should 
allow us to print their full name and address with their 
communication, but those who do not approve of this 
method can attach initials to their advertisement, to 
which we will append a number, on payment of Id. extra. 

6 —All letters intended for the exchange department 
must be sent in an envelope separate from any other 
communication, and have the word “ exchange ” marked 
distinctly in one comer. 

7.—We do not hold ourselves in any way responsible 
for any unfairness or deception that may be practised 
between parties exchanging, but we will do all that is 
possible to prevent such occurrences, and with ihiq view 
we reserve to ourselves the right to refuse any adver¬ 
tisement of which we may net approve, in which case 
the communication ami money will be returned, less the 
cost of postage. 

8.— Persons answeringadvertisementsbearingnoaddress 
must state the number and initials attached to the ad¬ 
vertisement they wish to take advantage of, and enclose 
a stamped unsealed envelope, containing the communi¬ 
cation they wish to make to the person advertising 
which we will address to the jajrson advertising, and 
thus bring the parties into communication; but where the 
advertisers give their name and address there will be no 
need to write to us at all. 


close for two days, after which time the lights 
should be regularly removed on fine, still rights; 
or, if the weather should be stormy x with Can' 
rains, tie them, and allow them to remain so uJ, 
and night. The main point to be observed ii w 
guard the outtings against the damaging »• 
Huence of the hot summer's sun, whilst at the 
rime time avoiding anything like undue confiw- 
ment and deprivation of light. This result u 
best attained by placing tne frames close t>. 
under a north wall, where but little shade vt 
be necessary, and where the atmosphere is at aii 
times more or less copi ed moist. As soon as 
shade can be withdrawn, open the frames and 
gently syringe the cuttings, leaving them fully 
exposed to the refreshing influence of the cod 
night air. This treatment will preserve th* 
foliage green and healthy. By the beginning of 
the autumn quite 95 per cent, will have take 
root, and if protected from severe weather dunsg 
the winter they will be in first-rate eondits® 
for planting out in the spring. By the begin¬ 
ning of March a pieoaof ground should be wtti 
stirred and manured, in which the young plant! 
may be planted some 9 in. apart, when, if 
copiously watered in hot weather, they viH 
make healthy robust plants by the end of the 
season. The China Rose is one of the most 
floriferous varieties that we possess, and th* 
flowers are so useful for cutting that any spirt 
and suitable situation might be profitably rile! 
with them. It is also one of. the best kinds lor 
forming a Rose hedge. The Fairy Rose ia vd! 
suited for pot culture, its neat compact grovtii 
and floriferous nature rendering it valuable ioc 
forcing purposes. Good strong plants-potted 
now may be introduced into gentle heat at tri 
commencement of the now year, and will cow* 
nicely into bloom at a time when Roses of all 
kinds are very scarce.—J. C. 
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THE MOST PRACTICAL WORK ON 


Vegetable & Flower Gardening 

YET PUBLISHED. 

Invaluable alike to the Professional 
as to the Amateur Gardener. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 
Coloured and other Engravings. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING , 

At all the Bookstalls, or Post Free for 15 Stamps. 


UTTONS’ 8ELECT SEED LIST, Gratis and Post Free. 

All Goods value 20s Carriage Free. 

ALL SEEDS (except Peas and Beans) POST FREE. 

j l 

File Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading, Berks 


Cottage Gardening. 

BIT IE. HOBDAY. 

Price Is. 6d. 

[ N -this book it is sought to give concise 

instructions as to the best modes of cultivating the 
arious products sought for in the smaller class of"gar- 
lens. The enjoyment to be derived from a garden by no 
nenns depends on its size. Many persons find more 
ileasure in cultivating with their own hands a small 
rarden than can possibly be enjoyed by those who leave 
hen gardens to others. A garden need not be large to 
afor<l a great variety of edible products; and as for 
lowers, many will probably agree with a saving of the 
ate Mr. Mowbray MorriB, long the manager of the Times 
icwspaper, that “the best displays of 4 bedding out' in 
urge places did not equal in beauty the simple flowers in 
. cottage garden.’’ The writer has endeavoured to 
levelop still further this purer taste in the cottage 
^rden ; to select among fruits and vegetables the very 
•est and most productive kinds only; and, generally to 
iring the information on all the subjects of which the 
>ook treats down to the time of issue. 

London : The Garden Office, .37, .Southampton Street 
_Covent Garden, London, VV.C. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


J. Clieal & Sons, 

Low field Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, Arc. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced a nd Descriptive Catalogues, free by post. 

Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

J AWING & CO. forward under favourable 

conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 
ground. Carriage and package free to any railway station 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full parti¬ 
culars gratis ami post free to applicants, as well as Lists 
of a very extensive and carefully grown GENERAL. 
NURSERY STOCK. 

Ewing tV: Ge. The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich. 

P AUL & SON’S ROSE CATALOGUE 

post-free, on application, or personally at London 
Order Office, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

PAUL & SON, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 

R OSES.—A Bundle of strong Standards 

of twelve choice named varieties will be imme¬ 
diately sent off on receipt of P.O.O. for 12s , or for Half 
Standards 10s., or Dwarfs 9s.— J. Grant, Rose Grower, 
Linton, Kent. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

T70R FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

J- apply to W. «fc J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 

D ICKSON'S a GO., Nurserymen, Arc*., 

1. Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 
out their lieautiful newSoxifraga Wallaeei, which stands 
the severest winter ami bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
plant has obtained first-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent introduction; Is. (id each, three for 
3s. Gd., six for 6s., all free by post. 


rpHE COMING FLOWER, TUBEROUS 

_L BEGONIAS.—Choice hybridised Seed, saved 1879 
from our medal (Horticultural Society) collection. 
Quality uniform, superior to all others. Packets and list 
post free, is. and 2s, 6d. each.--J ohn Laing & Co., 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 

T ILIUM AURATUM.— Finest quality 

-Li bulbs of this magnificent Lily, 7 b. Cd. and lOs.Cd. 
per dozen ; single bulbs, Is. and Is. 6d. each ; extra large 
size, 2s. Oil. each. This Lily, being quite hardy and as 
easily grown as the common white Lily, should be in 
every garden.- All goods carriage'free for prepayment 
from T. H. Hare, Bulb Grower and Importer, Sitting- 
bourne. 

A CHIMENES.—Bulbs, in six varieties; 

-A 2s. per doz.; good bulbs. Gloxinias Is. Cd. each 
Lilium auratum is. each. Post free.—J. James, Florist 
43, Stoughton Street, Leicester. 

rriELEGRAPH CUCUMBER SEED, 

A warranted true.—Eighteen seeds, Is. ; seven seeds, 
Cd., post free ; price per ounce on application. Herba¬ 
ceous Calceolaria plants, prize strain, now in 60-sized 
pots, 3s. Cd. per doz. Catalogue free.— Robt. W. Beedell, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

PROTECT your PLANTS! 

"FRIG DOMO 

REGISTERED trade MAR 


GARDEN RECEIPTS. 

By C. W. QUIN 

Price 2s. Cd. 

A LL familiar with a garden know tlia 

aT\_ one of the chief cares therein Is combating wit! 
be various insects and other pests that infest it. With 
ut clear knowledge and continued attention in this wa 
nuch of the labour ami expense devoted to the gardei 
nil be thrown away. The object of this book is the col 
ection, in a handy form, of information on this and othe 
opics embraced tinder the general heading of “Gardei 
teecipts.” Great pains have l>een taken to make til 
ol lection in every way as complete as possible. A vai iet 
bat are sometimes given for one purpose is justified h 
lie fact that one remedy easily applied in a given diti 
net may be too expensive in another; and by the extrenv 
.ifnculty of getting rid of many of the pests alluded to ii 
Iiese pages The glossary of the materials used is mad 
special feature, and is as complete as possible. Althougl 
j* e s V’ ra . ri 8® nie,, l of both tlie receipts and glossary i 
lphab tical a copious index has been added to facilitat 
elercnce. It is the most useful book for the garden tha 
ins been published for some time, being convenient ii 
zc, easy of reference, and full of information brough 
l°wn to reont times. Every one practically interested ii 
lortieulture should have it, if only for the sake of savin; 
line m asking questions and in making references, 
•ondon: The Garden Office. 37, Southamtpon Stree 
Covent Garden, London ^W.C. 
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IvIADE FROM PREPARED HAIR & WOOL. 
Gut in any lengths required. 

To he hud of all Nurserymen and Florists. 



AMTB3' CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (Limited). 

79. MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


The Rev. Canon Hole, Caunton Manor, writes “ Not 
often does enthusiasm accomplish its ideal hopes. That’s 
the rule. But I know an exception. William Robinson 
lias realised in The Garden all that could be desired in 
an ideal hoiticultural newspaper." 

THE GARDEN 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 


The Crimson-rayed Lily, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


Acacia rctinodcs 
Ameetochili 
Berries, autumn, wild 
Chinese Primulas 
Daffodil, whitc-hpd Pett. 
Ferns, Filmy 

Flo wers at Hillingdon Place 
Frost, the late 
Fuchsia Tom Thumb 
Gardening for the week 
Hsbrothamniu I 
Hardy r. tender plants 
Hillingdon Place, flowers 
Iris feutidissima 
Japanese Maples 
Ladia anceps, vars. of 
Lilium auratum cruentum 
Lily, the crimson-rayed.. 


Maples, Japanese 
Mouophyllus Clusi 
N arcisBUB Clusi 
Nat. Auricula Society 
Odoutoglossum hebraicum 
Park Place 

Plants, hardy v. tender 
Plants, rare hardy 
Potato, Scotch Champion 
Primulas, Chinese 
Rare hardy plants 
Riviera, the 
Rose stocks 

SCoteh Champion Potato 
Spinach, winter 
Thalictrum adiantifolium 
Tigridia eonchillora 
Winter Spinach 


The Garden, with a flue Coloured I date each week, 
6d.; Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d —Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


T HE COLOURED PLATES appearing 

every week in The Garden represent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, both 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the country. 
The Garden is also illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts, ami the bound Volumes comprise the greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected in 
one periodical 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 
Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Misa 
l'lERREPONT, Miss Duffikld, Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 


Per Dozen.3a. 

Per Fifty.10a. 

Per Hundred . 15s. 


Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 


Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


The Orchardist. 

THE MaST COMPLETE WORK ON FRUIT IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A correspondent says:—“ I like your ‘Orchardist 
much better than any other English liook on the subject. 
Yours contains three times the matter at one-third the 
price. ’’ Another says :—“ Every body here in this Apple 
district quotes you always as the * Oracle on Fruits,’ and 
refers to your invaluable and well-thumbed ‘ Orchardist’ 
w ith proud confidence. We all, especially the Clergy beg 



the favour of your determining forusthe right names of the 
Apples despatched to you. . . . Eagerly shall we all 
be on the look-out for your obliging reply, snapping at it 
with as much interest as we always do at any articles or 
notices in The Garden, whenever is appended at the 
foot the name of J. Scott. ” 

The above are samples of letters which are constantly 
being sent to the author 

3s. Cd. free by post. 

From the Author, or from The Garden Office, 37, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, Londou. 


T A SEMAINE FRANQAISE, a Weekly 

.Li Newspaper and Review in French for the United 
Kingdom —Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Society. 
Varieties, Notes : for general and family reading. “ Will 
be highly valued in households where French is culti¬ 
vated.” -Queen. Price 4d., at newsagents and book¬ 
stalls; copy by post 4jd. in stamps.—37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, Londou. 0r j g j ra | frcm 

± UNIVERSITY 
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SUBURBAN GREENHOUSES 
HEATED 

' .. . WELL RECOGNISED SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE 

No Stove or External Opening. 

Lat e, Sin.pie, Effectual, and Cheap. From 87,6 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

Tub MANAGE*, The Patent Tube Company, 406, Euston 
Road, N.W. 


JOHN EDGINGTON & CO., 

(ESTABLISHED 1805), 

Marquee, Tent, and Flag Makers 
to the Royal Family. 

CITY OFFICES: 48, LONG LANE, WEST 8MITH- 
PIKIiPt E.O. 


Tanned Garden yetting. Id. per yard. Serym, Tifany, 
Patent Shading, Second-hand Bunting, d-c. 


Simple Book of Garden Specialities, free by 
stamps. No connection with any other Firm 
name of Eddington, 


y poet, 
using the 


i. 2 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £6 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Encloses tamp.--G. Shrkws- 
BURY, 69, Old Bailey, and08, Barrington Ril., East Brlxtou. 


NOW READY 

CARTERS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

VADE MECUM 

AND 

SEED CATALOGUE 

For 1880. 


P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Warmer, for small and large spaces, 
for Household Booms, Offices, Studios, Churches, <fcc. 
ran lw» regulated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
• ost* liu’i loss tliHU any ntlier heating power. Prices 
ti*. iXl.. .si*. 9d . los. (Sd.. I ft* 8*1., iSs. 8d., 21s., 2ft* ud., 
28s. fld., 81s. (3d. Send aren of space to lie warmed. 

T. U. Potter, Stella Lamp OejMit and Court of House, 
hold Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 

GARDEN lil’.QU [SITES.—Cocoa-nut 

* A Fibre Refuse, xd. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck 
(Ioofc), 30h. Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. fid. per sack 
5 sacks 2fts., 12 for 4f.s., or 38s. ]*er ton. Black Ml irons 
J'eat fts. i>er sack, ft sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
ton ; sark« 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—is. fki. per 
bushel, Ifts. half ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 eivt. liags, 4d. each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf iilouid Is 
per bushel. Sphagnum Moss - 8s. (3<1. per sack. Manures! 
Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper 
Russian Mats. Ac. Write for free Price List. Free to rail’ 
— H. G. SM YTH, 10, Castle St., Kndcll St.,Long Acre, W.c! 

Garden Requisites. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bush). 

VJ hag, is.: 30 bags, 2ia ; truck, 25s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat, 6s. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6d Black 
Fibrous Peat. 4s. Cki. per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. (3d. per bushel. Yellow 
mil™* 8 LoaIn w,d 8 P ,en ' i,<i Leaf-Mould, lOd.jier bushel. 


IT CONTAINS A 

Beautifully Coloured Plate and Hun¬ 
dreds of Illustrations of 

NEW AND CHOICE 

VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS, 

Many of which have been certificated by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 
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Monthly Parte, 6d.; poet free, 84 
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Notice to Readers. 

PROCURING THE PAPER.-Thebest«T 
in all cases where it is possible is to otto u 
through the trade. It is requested, there?-:*, 
that orders be given to local Newsagents, HoA 
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BEAUTY OF FORM IN SMALL 
GARDENS. 

Thf.ue is no reason why oven small gar¬ 
dens should be arranged in beds and straight 
borders, to be filled for a few weeks in the 
summer with glaring Geraniums, Calceo¬ 
larias, and the like, for by the exorcise of 
taste and judgment, and a proper selection 
of subjects, even the smallest of gardens 
may contain a certain amount oi landscape 
beauty. It is by no means necessary to 
entirely exclude the ordinary bedding 
plants from such a garden, for there may 
easily be found little nooks and corners for 
the display of a little colour if such should 
be needed, whilst 
we now possess so 
many really hardy 
and handsome gar¬ 
den plants that a 
good display of 
bloom may be had 
from February till 
November with¬ 
out any further 
trouble than tlmt’ 
of planting in the 
first place. Our 
illustration shows 
what we consider 
the most enjoy¬ 
able type of small 
gardens where 
hardy flowering 
and evergreen trees 
and shrubs form 
the principal fea¬ 
ture, whilst ou the 
turf are found ju¬ 
diciously isolated 
specimens of some 
attractive shrub or 
hardy herbaceous 
plant. In the fore¬ 
ground of our il¬ 
lustration we have 
a little streamlet on 
the banks of which 
will be seen tufts 

of Adam’s Needles (Yuccas), the stately 
glossy-leaved Bears Breech (Acanthus lati 
folios), several low-growing twining hardy 
plants, such as variegated Ivies, St John's 
Worts, Periwinkles, Ac. Beyond the 
Adam’s Needles is a young specimen of 
Cuprc 38 U 8 or some other hardy Conifer. 
To the right is a single specimen of the 
brilliant-flowered Cydonia japonica, which 
gives such colour in spring and a mass of 
greenery through the summer. In the 
background are various ornamental deci¬ 
duous trees and a bed of Shot Plants 
(Cannas) and other subjects, which give a 
sub tropical effect during summer, but 
which might be replaced by some of the 
hardy Ailanthuses or Sumachs, thus ren¬ 


dering a garden beautiful without the aid Now is a good time for planting and prun- 
of tender plants, which many possessors ing trees and shrubs, and turning in plan- 


of small gardens find it so expensive and 
troublesome to keep through the winter. 
Where such gardens as the one depicted in 
our engraving exist standard fruit trees with 
show'y blossoms in spring and shining fruit 
in autumn might be profitably introduced 
among the trees and shrubs, aud thus a 
fruit garden as well as a pleasure garden 
might be obtained in a very small space, 
which would yield far more pleasurable as 
w’ell as profitable results than could possibly 
be expected from a garden crammed with 
loug row3 of common bedding plants dur¬ 



ing summer, and nothing but baro soil to 
look upon the remainder of the year. 


TOWN GARDENING. 

The late hard frost gave a good opportunity 
for getting flower beds and borders ma 
nured—that is to say, to have the manure 
carted or w’heeled on and laid in heaps, so 
that w’ken the season arrives for planting 
the manure may be spread and forked in. 
It is not a good plan to have the manure 
put on and dug in in the autumn, as is 
often done ; for if a w r et winter follows all 
the goodness of the manure will bo washed 
awray before the planting season commences, 
and tho labour and manure will be lost 
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tatious, if not already done. With regard 
to pruning flowering trees and shrubs, I 
would remark that there should be a certain 
amount of discretion used before cutting 
off a branch. Look and see if it is neces¬ 
sary to cut it off, for remember that every 
branch iu many flow ering shrubs is a bunch 
of flowers. I do not think there is much 
gained by pruning flowering trees and 
shrubs if it can bo avoided ; the best plan 
is to thin them out and re-arrange them. 
Nothing looks worse than to see a lot of 
naked sticks, the result of rough pruning, 
standing about in 
plantations. The 
last two winters 
have proved a very 
hard time for bor¬ 
der plants, such as 
Veronicas, Phloxes, 
Pentstcmons, An¬ 
tirrhinums, Holly¬ 
hocks, Ac. Last 
season nearly all 
were killed, and 
the present seems 
so far to have been 
equally ns destruc¬ 
tive to those that 
are left out It is 
not wholly the frost 
that kills them, it 
is the fog. 1 have 
known Pentate- 
rnons and Antir¬ 
rhinums killed in a 
day with fog and 
frost combined. 
There are very few 
border plants that 
will stand out in 
tow T n in such win¬ 
ters as this and the 
last Plants that 
are quite hardy in 
the country require 
the protection of a 
temporary pit or frame in town, and even 
such things as Pansies, Golden Thyme, 
Mentha pulegium gibrallaricum, and Ceras- 
tium tomentosum, Veronica iucana, and 
Sedum glaucum, arc the better for being 
taken up in the autumn and planted out 
early in the spring, for if loft out nine- 
tenths will be lost. This is a very bad 
season for keeping bedding Pelargoniums, 
the season being so wet when tho cuttings 
w’ere put in, which caused them to be so 
sappy that a very small portion of them 
were well struck before they wero potted 
oft’ I am speaking of cuttings that were 
put in in the ojien ground, which, I believe, 
is the best plan to follow. Pot them iu 
the latter end of September in 2i in. pots 
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to stand through the winter, and one plant 
in a 2i in. pot in the spring will be worth 
two of those crowded six to ten in a 5-in. 
one.— Gardener's Chronicle. 


the rim, and cover the surface with farm¬ 
yard manure, to be renewed from time to 
time as the soil sinks. The surface cover¬ 
ing will be necessary in hot dry weather, 
and if drought continues, the border must 
be well watered from time to time. If the 


as a rule the tree devotes its energies to the 
production of fruit I may add that Plums 
and Apples can be grown in the same 
manner, and they are well worth the exfra 
care. 

T. Francis Rivers (The Garden). 


FRUIT. 


PEAR CULTURE IN POTS. 


A lean-to glass shed, 50 ft by 14 ft, built 
in the cheapest manner and well provided 
with light and air, would accommodate 150 
Pear trees in pots placed 2 ft. apart, allow¬ 
ing 2 ft. for a path. The trees must occupy 
the house during the spring months at the 
time of flowering, and up to the period 
when spring frosts may reasonably be sup¬ 
posed to have given place to summer wea¬ 
ther. While in the house the trees will re¬ 
quire watering, and at the time of flowering 
the blossoms must be thinned out; but 
apart from this no other attention will be 
needed, as the ventilators should be kept 
open night and day, except when a cold 
frosty wind is blowing or the cold clear sky 
of an April day gives warning of a fall of 
10° to 12° during the night to come; then 
the house must be closed, but it should be 
opened again during the day. The rafters 
should be furnished with Grape Vines, 
which will prevent the house being unprofit¬ 
able when the Pears are withdrawn. 

I have been told by many amateurs that 
they could not, until they had seen pot¬ 
growing in practical work understand how 
trees could be grown in the same pots year 
after year. Although I have endeavoured 
to explain the system in the “ Orchard 
House,” yet it has remained a mystery to 
many. The solution is easy enough when 
seen, and consists in nothing more than the 
renewal of the soil in the antumn, dispens¬ 
ing with that which has been in use during 
the summer, and from which the tree roots 
have extracted all nutritive qualities. In 
removing this an iron pick must be used, 
and the operator must not be afraid to take 
out whole masses of spongioles or rootlets. 
These have done their work, and, like dead 
leaves, are of no more use for the purpose 
for which they started Rootlets will be 
reproduced, and next summer the pots will 
be again filled, and in this way the diffi¬ 
culty of cultivation vanishes. 

For the reception of the trees on their 
exit from the house a bed must be prepared 
large enough for every tree to stand 4 ft. 
apart each way. The soil on which the pots 
are to be placed must be thoroughly 
drained ; if the bed is on a cold hard clay, 
a drain pipe should be placed at a sufficient 
depth below the rubble bottom to carry off 
the water. In a soil of this kind it would 
be cheaper to raise the bed up to the pots 
than to excavate, but if the soil is raised, it 
will still be necessary to excavate enough 
to form a good body of rubble, gravel, pot¬ 
sherds, stones, or any porous material, and 
this should be about 4 in. deep, shelving 
slightly towards the drain pipes, which 
should be placed about 9 in. below the sur¬ 
face. 

In sandy soils it will not, of course, be 
necessary to provide so much; it will be 
sufficient to set the pots on a couple of 
bricks placed edgeways. The soil in which 
tli 3 pots are plunged should consist of two- 
thirds light calcareous loam, and one-third 
good rotten manure. Plunge the pots over 
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water is mixed with the runnings of a 
stable so much the better. The sides of 
the pots should be perforated to allow the 
roots free egress into the border, which they 
will do in a surprising manner if the trees 
are healthy and vigorous. All these exter¬ 
nal roots must be cut off close to the pot 
in the autumn. When the trees have com¬ 
pleted their growth and the fruits have been 
removed, the soil in the pots should be re¬ 
newed. The trees can be piled together and 
plunged to preserve the roots from frost, 
and there they may remain until the time 
comes round to remove them into the shel¬ 
tering house ; this will be about the begin¬ 
ning of March, according to the state of the 
flower-buds. Pot cultivation may thus be 
carried on until Nature relieves both the 
owner and the trees from work. 

Another plan of growing Pears in pots 
requires neither houses nor walls, and 1 
think if properly carried out will give 
equally good returns for tlio trouble be¬ 
stowed. Prepare a border as directed, rank 
the trees in two rows about 6 ft apart, 
alternating one with the other, and in time 
of sharp frost, when the trees are in bloom, 
or the fruit is in a state of tender juve- 
nescence, lay them on the ground, and cover 
them with mats. In this way a severe frost 
will be resisted; a few blossoms may be in¬ 
jured by the mats, but the Pear is so prodi¬ 
gal of bloom that this is a matter of no 
consequence; better have half a loaf than 
none at all. 

Under this system larger trees and larger 
pots may be used, as there is plenty of head 
room. My trees are 10 ft. high in 18-in. 
pots, and are capable of bearing five or six 
dozen of large fruit, fully equal to the 
largest wall Pears. Until plunged perma¬ 
nently in their summer quarters, the pots, 
for tie convenience of laying down, may 
stand on the surface ; if watered occasion¬ 
ally they will take no harm. 

The sorts of Pears best adapted for pot 
culture arc. those which attain the largest 
size; the very early summer Pears are too 
small, and are fitter for standards in the 
open air than for pots. The following are, 
I think, some of the best:— 

For August I should select Jargonelle and 
Beurr<$ de l’Assomption. This last is a com¬ 
paratively new Pear, which is apt to fail in the 
open air. The blossoms are thickly clustered 
and very short in the stalk. They should be 
thinned. 

For September I should take Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Madame Treyve, Beurr6 Superfin, and 
Souvenir du Congrfcs, 

For October—Louise Bonne of Jersey and 
Beurr6 Hardy. 

For November—Marie Louise, Conseiller de 
la Cour, Pitmaston Duchess, Doyenne du Co¬ 
rnice, and Duchesse d’Angouleme. 

For November and December—Beurrd Diel, 
Beurr6 d’Aremberg, and Winter Nelis. 

For January—Josephine de Malincs, Marie 
Benoit, and Monarch. 

For February and March—Passe Crasanne, 
Bergamotte d’Esperen, Easter BeurrC, and 
Olivier de Serres. 

There are other Pears, but I think these 
will be found to give a fair proportion of 
fruit for the six months named. 

Little pruning is required for trees in 
pots; a few shoots require regulating, but 


Fruit Trees on North Walls. —Walla 
with a north aspect may be made quite as use¬ 
ful as walls with a south aspect. The north 
walls in my garden are just as well furnished 
with fruit trees as any others about the place, 
but, of course, with a different class of fruits. 
Cherry trees do better on a north wall than on 
any other aspect, and Gooseberries and 
Red and White Currants also do famously on a 
north wall, on which they have the advantage 
of being a month or six weeks later than in any 
other part of the garden, a circumstance worth 
attention where a long succession of fruit is 
wanted. When Gooseberries are grown for 
preserving, the earlier they are ripened the 
better; consequently there is no need for theta 
to be grown on a wall, which should be devoted 
to the best dessert sorts. Ours consist of Gari¬ 
baldi, Ringer, Admiration, Brown Bob, Cham¬ 
pagne Charley, Green Overall, Whitesmith, and 
Champion, and they answer so well that I have 
no hesitation in recommending them to others. 
.Sometimes when there are no fruits on the bush 
trees tho wall ones are covered, and they we 
easily protected from botli cold in spring and 
birds in autumn. They are planted 2 ft. apart, 
and two shoots are allow’ed to grow from each 
root. These are trained straight up to the top 
of the wall at equal distances from each other. 
When pruned, all the young Bhoots which are 
growing straight out from the wall are cut in 
close. After pruning, a quantity of manure is 
annually forked about the roots. We had a fine 
crop of Red and White Currants on a north 
wall last season ; they are treated exactly like 
the Gooseberries, only they are planted further 
apart, and from six to eight branches are taken 
up from each root. Some old Cherry trees on 
east, west, and south walls do not bear every 
season, but those on the north wall never miss a 
heavy crop, and were it not for the trees in this 
position we would frequently be in want of 
Cherries. These are planted from 12 ft. to 20 ft. 
apart, and trained fan-fashion. The Morellos 
make most wood, and this is laid in closely as 
soon as the leaves fall. Archduke, Black Eagle, 
Black Tartarian, Late Duke, May Duke, and 
Transparent are a few good sorts which succeed 
well on a north wall. As this is the proper 
time for planting all these trees, w herever there 
is a vacant space on a north wall it should be 
at once filled up. Cherries grow best in a rich 
sandy loam, and Gooseberries and Currants will 
succeed in nearly any kind of soil. We have 
several Apple trees on a north wall, but they do 
not fruit w ith much certainty. As to the crops 
that do best on north borders, I find Lettuces 
to do exceedingly well in summer, and salads 
generally seem to do much better in such cool 
positions during hot weather than elsewhere.— 

Shelter for Orchards.— Although the 
desirability of affording shelter to orchards has 
been frequently urged, very few instances are to 
be mst with in which it has been successfully 
carried into practise. The best method which 
I have yet seen in actual operation is to be found 
in this neighbourhood. Here fruit orchards are 
gradually superseding Hops, and in this case it 
is found most advantageous to plant the trees 
amongst the Hops, merely taking out one or two 
Hop plants, and gradually clearing the others 
aw r ay as the trees require more room. By this 
means I am assured the trees make more pro¬ 
gress in three years than they do in five where 
fully exposed to every wind that blow's; for it 
is surprising how much shelter even straight Hop 
poles furnish in the way of breaking the currents 
of cold air. The soil being strong, Apples and 
Pears, tall standards, are planted from 25 ft to 
30 ft. apart, and a row of dw'arf bush Apples or 
Cob Nuts is placed half-way between them. 
When these begin to bear the heads of the stan¬ 
dard trees will get large enough to shelter one 
another, as it is during the first few seasons that 
shelter is most valuable. The Hops may be re¬ 
moved and bush fruits planted, or the ground 
may be sown with Grass seeds for sheep feed¬ 
ing. The latter is undoubtedly the best plan. 
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and during the late severe weather I observed 
that sheep were pastured or rather fed in or¬ 
chards under fruit trees, as the close feeding 
down of the pastures and the rich top dressing 
thus given keep the roots at work near the sur¬ 
face. This system is rapidly extending.—J. G. f 
Maidstone. 

Josephine de Malines Pear.— With 
us this is one of the most satisfactory of winter 
Pears grown; although not so large as many 
Pears that ripen at the same time, its excellent 
quality fully compensates for lack of size. 
With us it usually produces more bloom-buds 
on the young wood than any other variety, 
and commences to bear freely at an earlier age 
than many varieties. It succeeds well as an es¬ 
palier, but deserves a wall. The great number 
of varieties of Pears now in cultivation renders 
it a matter of some difficulty for those with 
limited space to select from eveu the best 
arranged catalogues.—J. G., Suffolk. 

Moss on Fruit Trees.— Many scrape 
the Moss off fruit trees with a piece of hoop- 
iron, but neither scraping, washing, painting, 
nor any other method, except such as would be 
injurious to the trees, have any permanent value. 
The existence of Moss on fruit trees is caused by 
the stagnation of water round the roots, too 
deep planting, poverty of the soil, &c. ; this is 
removable in the case of young trees, whose 
growth may be improved under more liberal 
treatment; but generally irremovable in old 
ones, on which the Moss does little harm be¬ 
yond, perhaps, that of harbouring insects. In 
some cases, however, a great improvement may 
be made by carefully removing the surface soil 
down to the roots, and replacing it with richer 
materials, covering the roots just enough to pre¬ 
vent their being injured.—W. 

Th© Tom Put Apple.— This is a com¬ 
mon Apple in Devonshire. One of my workmen, 
who has been accustomed to grafting and prun¬ 
ing Apple trees all his life, states that he recol¬ 
lects very old trees of Tom Put being in exis¬ 
tence more than forty years ago. When exposed 
to the sun, it is a very highly coloured Apple ; 
but faintly coloured when grown in the shade. 
It is in high repute here for making Apple jelly, 
which, when well made, is excellent. The best 
trees are to be found in cottagers’ gardens, 
where it stands alone. Its fruit sells readily in 
the market, and it is a good rent payer. It is a 
most prolific cropper, and combines the triple 
qualities of an excellent cooking, eating, and 
cider Apple. The tree is a rapid grower when 
young, if in good soil, otherwise I have known it 
to remain stationary and bear prodigiously—in 
fact, it then produces more fruit than foliage. 
The trees have a spreading habit of growth ; the 
wood is stout, and well studded with bloom, 
generally in pairs. The one great peculiarity of 
the Devonshire Tom Put, ana one by which the 
tree may be easily identified, is the knotty pro- 
truberances on the branches, though not so 
prominent as on the Welsh Burr Knot. The 
fruit of Tom Put keeps well up to Christmas. 
There is another excellent Apple much grown in 
Devon in company with Tom Put, called the 
Queen Apple, which is a wonderful bearer, and 
the fruit is generally a little larger than the Tom 
Put. It is quite covered with a dark red skin, 
striped with a lighter shade of the same colour, 
which penetrates to the core. It is an excellent 
eating variety, and useful also for cooking, 
having the appearance of pink Rhubarb when 
served up in pies.—J. T. 

Three Good Christmas Pears.— The 
three varieties of Pears I had in use on 
December 25th, were Passe Colmar, Eyewood, 
and Ne Plus Meuris, all of which are most ex¬ 
cellent, Eyewood being, perhaps, the richest in 
flavour. Glou Morceau and Easter Beurr6 are 
fast approaching maturity. These two feast the 
eye as well as the palate.—R. G. 

The Golden Noble Apple.—I am sur¬ 
prised that this handsome Apple is not seen in 
the market more than it is. The tree is robust 
and a good cropper, the fruit is of a good me¬ 
dium size, with a singularly clean, smooth yellow 
skin, and in shape it is perfect. I should 
imagine that good samples of this Apple would 
be eagerly purchased by greengrocers for window 
dressing, as it affords a pleasing contrast to the 
dark coloured kinds. It is always a valuable 
kitchen Apple, but just now it is equally accep¬ 
table for the dessert; its flesh is white, crisp, 


and juieg, mid it has a pleasant but slightly acid 


VEGETABLES. 

HOW TO GROW LETTUCES. 

To commence at the beginning of the season, 
sow a few seeds in February of the Tom Thumb, 
or any of the small quick-growing Cabbage 
Lettuces—the Early Paris Market is an excel¬ 
lent kind—in a pot in a warm, sunny window, 
if there be no nand-light or frame. Place a 
handful of rubble in the bottom for drainage, 
fill up to within ^ in. of the top with light, 
rich soil, make firm, sow the seeds thinly, and 
scatter sufficient fine, light soil over to just 
cover the seeds; then press the surface down 
with the bottom of another pot, or something 
similar. If the Boil be just kept moist, the 
seeds will soon vegetate, when the plants may 
be hardened off, and be planted out 8 in. apart 
in any warm corner. A pinch of White or 
Green Cos may be sown at the same time and 
be treated in the same way, only when planted 
out, give each a square foot of space. Unless 
there are means of disposing of a portion of 
the produce, a very small pinch of seeds at 
each sowing will be ample. Little and often 
should be the rule. 

At the same time that the seeds are sown in the 
sunny window, just a pinch should be sown in 
some warm corner in the open air. These will 
form a good succession to the plants raised in 
the window, and from this time to the middle 
or end of July sow a few seeds at intervals of 
every three weeks or so. The June-sown 
plants, if it can be managed, should be sown 
thinly, without transplanting, on some cool, 
partially shaded border, for in hot weather 
both Lettuces and Cauliflower?, if transplanted, 
are more liable to run to seed prematurely than 
if undisturbed. 

The Bath or Brown Cos should be the kind 
principally sow n in July and August for autumn 
and winter use, as it is hardier and better able 
to resist cold weather than other kinds. A few 
seeds may also be sowm about September 1, to 
stand in the Beed-beds all winter, to put out in 
spring. Small plants generally go through a 
severe season better than larger ones, but in 
very severe weather it is easy to lay a few 
fronds of common Fern over them when there 
is a sharp frost unaccompanied by snow, but 
when the ground is covered with snow no other 
protection is necessary, as that is Nature's own 
covering, and, unlike all others, it protects 
without blanching or weakening. 

Although I recommend frequent sowings to 
be made, it does not follow that large quanti¬ 
ties of seeds need be purchased. Probably in 
many, if not most gardens, the quantity of seeds 
now used, if divided into six or eight portions, 
and sown at intervals through the season, in¬ 
stead of being all sown at once, or at most 
twice, would suffice to give a moderate succes¬ 
sion. Of course, some pains must be taken to 
place the seeds in a suitable position to germi¬ 
nate, and although Lettuce will produce a very 
useful crop under very moderate cultivation, 
yet to grow a first-class crop it requires as 
much Bkill and attention as it does to produce 
a prize dish of Potatoes or Cauliflowers. 

Mulching in dry, hot weather will well repay 
the trouble. Liquid manure, where it can be 
obtained, will ensure a quick, crisp growth, and 
where neither are available, a frequent stirring 
of the surface an inch or so in depth will be of 
great service. All Cos Lettuces are improved 
by being tied up to blanch a few days before 
they are used, as are also some of the large, 
loose-growing Cabbage Lettuces. The Brown 
Cos from the July and August sowings for au¬ 
tumn and winter use should be plautea out on a 
warm, dry site, and if covered up with dry 
leaves or Fern when nearly fully grown, and 
the plants themselves are dry, they will keep in 
good condition a long time, and will become 
white, crisp, and delicate. 

To .Keep Potatoes from Sprouting. 
—Where seed Potatoes cannot be Bpread out 
thinly, which is, of course, the best plan, it is 
astonishing what an influence simply turning 
them over nas in checking premature growth, if 
it is only done in time. It is a ruinous practice 
to allow seed Potatoes to be stored in pits. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLES. 

The severity of the weather during the last two 
or three weeks has proved most disastrous to the 
late Cauliflower ana early Broccoli crops, for, even 
in spite of protection, there is but a small per¬ 
centage left. Such a fatality can only be ac¬ 
counted for on the ground of immature growth, 
consequent on the excessively wet and sunless 
weather, as was the case this season. The only 
green crops that have survived without injury 
are Brussels Sprouts, Kales, and Savoys ; these, 
therefore, should in future be planted in larger 
quantities than hitherto. Now that the frost 
has disappeared, it will be necessary to go over 
Greens and remove all decaying leaves. Such 
vegetable refuse makes a valuable manure when 
it can be dug in whilst in a green state, but if 
this cannot be done it should be thrown together 
and intermixed with a little fresh lime, which 
will add to its value as a manure. 

The fact that vegetable crops have suffered so 
much suggests the propriety of at once taking 
steps to force additional quantities of Seakale, 
Asparagus, French Beans, and Carrots, and also 
of sowing at once in boxes, in warm frames, 
Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, and Coleworts j 
the first-named will keep up a succession to 
those that were sown in autumn and are being 
wintered in frames. Brussels Sprouts cannot 
have too long a season to get them tall and pro¬ 
ductive, whilst Coleworts are always acceptable, 
and no green crop can be had so quickly. This 
crop is the more important, as autumn-planted 
Cabbages seem to have suffered almost as much 
as the Broccoli. 

Potatoes should be carefully examined ; all the 
early seed tubers should be laid in single file to 
sprout, on floors or shelves, free from frost. If 
not yet done, Asparagus plantations should have 
a thick covering of well-rotted mauure, but no 
alleys should be scooped out to cover it; such a 
proceeding is not only useless but hurtful. New 
plantations of Horseradish and Rhubarb may 
now be made at any time, and established plots 
should be manured and dug over. Still keep 
Globe Artichokes well protected, though, if time 
can be afforded, the protecting material should 
be removed when there is no likelihood of frost, 
and again applied on the first indications of it. 

Let all vacant plots of ground be manured, and 
dug, trenched, or ridged up as soon as possible, 
in order that they may have the fullest exposure 
to the ameliorating influences of the weather. 
A plan of cropping for the forthcoming season 
should at once be decided on, and in making it 
out see that the various plots have the crops 
varied as much as possible from those of last 

? r ear. Taking the same crop twice consecutively 
rom the same ground not only impoverishes it 
more than it otherwise would be, but the pro¬ 
duce is less, the only exception being when the 
ground is deeply trenched. W. 


Variegated Thyme Best for all 
Purposes. —It is a singular fact that the 
golden variegated form of the common Lemon 
Thyme is more robust than the green-leaved 
kind, a circumstance somewhat unusual in the 
case of variegated plants. Apart from the beau¬ 
tiful character of the leafage of this Thyme, how¬ 
ever, which renders it so attractive during spring 
and summer, it has the special merit of retaining 
its foliage all through the winter, and, in this 
respect, is much more useful for the flower gar¬ 
den than the common variety, and for all culi¬ 
nary purposes it is superior. Indeed, looking 
at the beauty of its foliage and perennial char¬ 
acter of the leaves of the Golden Thyme, it 
seems difficult to understand why the common 
kind should be grown at all.—D. 

A Good Way of Growing Horse¬ 
radish. —Few vegetable productions are more 
appreciated than clean straight sticks ef Horse¬ 
radish, and I find that these may, by the adop¬ 
tion of the following method, be easily produced 
in ten months, when they will measure from 
5 in. to 8 in. in circumference. During Feb¬ 
ruary, take small straight pieces of the root8 
about the size of, or somewhat smaller than, the 
little finger : from these remove all the side 
shoots and roots, and form them into straight 
sets from 8 in. to 14 in. long. Prepare a piece 
of ground by deeply digging and well manuring 
it, and plant the sets in it in rows, 3 ft. apart, 
and from 12 in. to 18 in. in the rows. The sets 
I must be planted in a slanting position, and must 
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not be more than 2 in. beneath the surface. The 
ground at all times must be kept free from 
weeds, and should be well watered in very dry 
weather. Planting the set at an angle—in fact 
in nearly a horizontal position—is, no doubt, 
the great secret of success, for, being placed so 
near the surface, it has the full benefit of the sun*3 
heat, which causes it to make rapid growth loug 
before that which is planted according to the 
old method— i.e ., from 18 in. to 20in. deep, and 
in a perpendicular position—reaches the surface. 
I am certain that want of success is alone to be 
attributed to this, and that the experience of 
any reader who may think fit to adopt my plan 
will be the same as my own.—H. E. 

Tom Thumb Savoy.— At the autumn 
show of the Ealing Horticultural Society, held 
the other day, Mr. Hudson, of Gunnersbury 
House, exhibited samples of the Tom Thumb 
Savoy that showed it to be a very desirable win¬ 
ter vegetable. Of all winter Cabbages, the 
Savoy is the hardiest, and therefore the safest 
to grow ; but it acqires a strong taste as winter 
proceeds. The Tom Thumb kind not only does 
not exhibit this, but has also that smooth, deli¬ 
cate taste peculiar to the Brussels Sprout, and, 
being small, may bo served up whole. It is 
specially a Cabbage for evory-body’s table, and, 
like the Rosette Oolewort, should be planted 
thickly.—D. 

Forcing Rhubarb.— The general scarcity 
of fruit this season will render forced Rhubarb 
doubly valuable during the earliest months of 
the year. Any one having good clumps may, 
by lifting them now with a large ball of earth 
attached to them, and planting them in any 
position where a little heat is available, even 
•nder stages where nothing else will grow, will 
have plenty of crisp, succulent stalks fit for tarts 
early in January and onwards. The largest 
market kinds are by no means the best for forc¬ 
ing. Moderate-sized stalks are the ones for quan¬ 
tity and quality.— J. G., Maidstone. 

Market Vegetables.— The best of all the 
winter green family for frosty weather is the 
Drumhead Savoy Cabbage. It is hardy, and 
maintains its firmness in frost better than others 
of the Cabbage tribe. When so hard frozen it 
is Hot possible to trim them neatly, and, of 
course, the heads are much more susceptible to 
breakage and injury ; nevertheless when put into 
cold water for an hour or so before cooking, the 
frosted leaves are very tender and delicious eat¬ 
ing.—D. 

Winter Spinaoh.— We begin sowing our 
wiuter Spinach about the beginning of August, 
and sow now and then until the end of Septem¬ 
ber. When winter sets in early, that sown early 
is the most useful; but during mild winters the 
latest sown patch often comes well in, and is 
most useful,especially towards spring. Spinach 
will grow after any kind of crop, in stiff or free 
soil, and in rich or poor land. Too rich soil is 
not good for it in winter, as it causes the leaves 
to grow too largo and tender, those of ordinary 
growth being tho hardiest. We generally sow 
ours after Potatoes, and find it to answer well. 
The prickly kind, being the hardiest, is the only 
sort used for winter. The seed is sown in drills 
18 in. apart and 1£ in. deep; the plants are not 
thinned until they are large enough for use, when 
all those drawn out are sent to the kitchen. 
Late-sown patches will just be about ready to 
draw now, and about this time Spinach should 
not be left too long in masses, as it is liable to 
rot. In order to have ready access to it in all 
weathers, part of it should be covered over with 
frames and lights, or mats when frost or snow 
occurs ; and Fern or Btraw may be spread over 
that which cannot be covered with frames. In 
mild weather it needs no protection.—C. A. 

How to Prevent Lettuces Running 
to Seed. —A German contemporary says run¬ 
ning to seed can be avoided by drawing a knife 
through one-half of the stem to which tho head 
is attached. The sap—or, as they call it in Ger¬ 
many, the milk—will flow, and rob the head of 
the power to open ; yet enough sap will remain 
to keep it fresh and growing. 

King Koffee Savoy.— I had a quantity 
of this planted in a plot by the side of Tom 
Thumb Savoy, and found that it was nearly as 
dwarf as that variety, and that it had larger 
licadr. Since tho frost has set in I have had 
some of it boiled, and find it to be excellent in 


Brussels Sprouts. Owing to its growing so near 
the ground, and taking up so little room in the 
rows, it is a variety that I can recommend both 
for hardiness and general excellence.—W. T. 


House and Window Gardening. 


A WINTER BUTTON HOLE BOUQUET. 
Passing through Covent Garden Market a few 
days ago, 1 was so much struck with tho beauty 
and simplicity of a coat bouquet that I send it 
to you for illustration. It is made up of a leaf 
of Lily of the Valley at the back, ujkhi which 
lies one spray of that flower, mixed with four or 
five very small pieces of Maiden-hair Fern. 
These portions of a frond are so arranged that 
they break the hard outline of the leaf behind 
them, and also tone down its bright green by 
their glaucous shade of colour. In front of 



Coat Bouquet in Winter. 

these is placed a fine thick-petalled bud of 
Climbing Devoniensis Rose. This, of course, 
has been properly wired, and slightly blown 
open. The base of the bud is concealed by 
two well-chosen leaves from a Fairy Rose, by 
which means another shade of green is intro¬ 
duced into the bououet, which fiot only serves 
to set off the Rose-bud to the best advantage, 
but also contrasts well with the foliage pre¬ 
viously used. These contrasts, too, are not 
merely variations in shade ot green ; their 
importance depends still more upon the con¬ 
trasts in their form, than which it would be 
difficult to select three differing more widely. 
This bouquet, which, at this early period of 
the year, is a good specimen of what horti¬ 
culture can do in furnishing us with valuable 
flowers in advance of their natural period of 
blooming, may bo arranged two or three months 
hence from plants growing out-of-doors, the 
Maiden-hair excepted. And, even if it were 
aHiecessity that hardy plants only were to be 
employed in making up this button-hole bou¬ 
quet, some well-selected leaves from the 
Maiden-hair Meadow Rue (Thalictrum minus) 
would prove such an efficient substitute for 
the Maiden-hair fronds that ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred would regard it as a 
Fern, and not as a leaf from a flowering plant. 
Those who do not possess means for growing 
Ferns should cultivate this hardy plant. P. 
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Saucers for Pot Plants.— In placing 
plants on shelves, stands, tables, &c., always 
have a saucer under the pot, but never allow it 
to get full of water, else the soil will get too 
wet, and cause the roots to rot. If your room 
is kept veiy warm, and you cannot keep the 
pjant from flagging, then put a little water in 
the saucer. I would only recommend it for such 


plants as Calias, Ferns, &c. The saucer is to 
catch the surplus water that would run out of 
the pot, and spoil the table or carpet.—H. 

Pot Mats. —When you place a pot of flowers 
on a finely-polished table that is liable to be 
scratched, always have a pot mat underneath 
the saucer. In some cases napkins, &c., are 
used, but they get soiled, and tnese mats cost 
but a little more than it costs to wash the napkins. 
They are only square or round pieces of oil-cloth 
hound with tape, and can be made at home of 
any size to suit, or they may be bought ready 
made. 

Giving Air to Window Plants.— 
Plauts require fresh air; therefore give it to 
them on every fine sunny day. If the weather 
is very cold, say below 32°, only open the win¬ 
dow a very little (32° is the freezing point, but 
it seldom freezes much until it is 2y or 30*) and 
but a short time. Pull down the upper win¬ 
dow or sash so that the cold air does not strike 
the plants too suddenly. When the outside 
temperature is about 35° there need be no fear, 
as this will not hurt them ; but keep a careful 
watch, and when it falls a few degrees, close up 
gradually. This airing gives the plants a healthy 
and vigorous growth, also a good colour, while 
those that have no fresh air, although they have 
alt the other care possible, will still be of slender, 
soft growth. Airing holds good with plants 
as well as with people ; so does sprinkling, which 
is only washing ; repotting, which is feeding ; 
these three, together with watering, are the 
principal operations of floriculture which ought 
to be carefully studied. 

Watering Room Plants.— Watering is 
of great consequence to plants, and it should be 
looked to with more care than is usual. A great 
many kill their plants by extreme kindness ; 
that is, they keep on feeding them until the 
plants get too much water, when the roots rot 
and the plants die. The time to water and 
quantity needed can be readily determined. 
Stir the soil in tho pot with your fineer, and if 
the soil is dry, of a whitish colour and dusty, it 
needs watering ; if black or dark-coloured and 
sticky, it does not need watering. If very dry, 
fill the pot as full as you can, but then do not 
water again until it is again dry. This watering 
may last an hour, a day, or a week ; it depends 
upon the temperature of the room. The warmer 
the room, the quicker the soil gets dry in the 
pot, and of course the oftener it must be watered, 
and vice versd. But, nevertheless, the plants 
must be looked after every day, to see if water¬ 
ing is needed ; but never give water if it is not 
required. 

Sprinkling or Syringing Plants.— 

Plants which are syringed with clear water do 
much better than those which are not. It 
should be done according to the temperature of 
the room. In very warm rooms sprink¬ 
ling may be done daily ; but where the room is 
not very warm, every other day will do. If the 
leaves of the plants are examined through a 
microscope, it will be seen that they are full of 
little holes or pores. Through these they in¬ 
hale fresh air, or, in other words, breathe. If 
the dust settles on the leaves, these little holes 
are stopped up or closed, and the plants will not 
live in this state very long. The object in sy¬ 
ringing is simply to wash off this dust, it being 
otherwise a very long and tedious undertaking 
to cleanse each leaf with a sponge or cloth. 
There is still another advantage in sprinkling. 
The eggs of insects on the leaves are washed off 
as fast as they are laid, and thus no chance is 
given them to hatch. This is a very important 
matter, because many complain that their house 
plants are full of insects. “An ounce of pre¬ 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” I therefore 
give the above as a method of getting rid of in¬ 
sects, and also of keeping them down, but if they 
are too large, or have got the advantage of you, 
you must smoke them. The way to sprinkle is 
easily learned. If the window is so fitted that the 
waterthatmay dripfromthe plants can 1 h» caught, 
you need not move them ; but if not, place them 
in a bath-tub, sink, or any vessel conveniently 
at hand, and give them a good sprinkling all over 
the leaves and flowers. l)o not think you will 
hurt them with the force of the water ; the 
stronger the better will it wash off all the dirt. 
But, l>efore sprinkling, see if they need watering. 
If they arc very dry, water them before syrin- 
ging. 
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KILLARNEY FERNS IN WINDOWS. 

I have grown a Killarney Fern very success¬ 
fully in the following way : I got a common 
seed pan, about 8 in. in diameter, in which I 
planted the Fern, using a compost »f peat and 
silver sand, with bits of charcoal mixed through 
it. I first partly tilled the pan with broken 
pieces of flower pots to ensure drainage. I then 
got a 12-in. pan, in which I placed sifted coal 
ashes, plunging the Fern and pan in same, then 
ramming the ashes tight all round so as to have 
them on a level with the inside pan, and placed 
a bell-glass, 11£ in. wide, over all. But to en¬ 
sure proper growth it is advisable to have at 
least three holes drilled in the crown of the 
bell-glass, at equal distances, to admit air. I 
grew mine in a window facing the north, which 
is the best aspect. I also had a shade to cover 
the top of the bell-glass made of green calico, 
which is simply made by cutting a round piece 
of calico, and in tho centre making a hole to 
suit the knobs of the bell-glass ; a dozen cuts 
with the scissors will then make it fit properly 
on the crown of the glass. The advantage of 
ashes in the outer pan is that the inner one is 
always kept moist. The Fern itself should only 
be sprinkled on the top of the leaves with tepid 
water; a small brush would do for that pur¬ 
pose, but a fine-rosed watering pot is better. 
The ashes in the outer pan may be watered fre¬ 
quently. Petros. 


A Graceful Room Plant.— Casuarina 
ericoides possesses qualities which render it one 
of the best of room plants. It is easily grown, 
of bushy habit, and its graceful, lively green, 
thread-like leaves make it a desirable plant for 
vases or for similar uses in the dwelling-house. 
Good plants of it may be grown in 5-in. pots, 
or large specimens fit for conservatory decora¬ 
tion may be produced in a comparatively short 
time.—IS. 

Thunbergias in Windows.— As I do 

not sec Thunbergias mentioned in Gardening 
for winter culture, I would like to tell my pleas¬ 
ant experience with these plants. Last winter 
I had a Thunbergia in a wire basket’in my 
sitting-room in flower from November to May. 
In summer I take a late seedling and plant it 
in ray basket, and hang it in the shade till 
about October, when it soon pushes vigorously. 
I nip back the ends and buds, and bring it into 
a cool room in November for a few days, and 
then hang it in a window facing south-west. 
Last year I put in two plants as they were very 
small, and to my delight I have at this moment 
over my head a Thunbergia alata loaded with 
bright blossoms. I do not let it grow too freely, 
and that makes it send out more buds. I should 
say I burn oil not gas, as the latter does not agree 
with plants in general, and Thunbergias in par¬ 
ticular ; and my windows are full of floral 
treasures I cannot afford to lose.—M. L. P., 
Brooklyn , New York. 

The Deodar as a Vase Plant.— Deo¬ 
dars look well in vases connected with outside 
stairs and balconies. In such positions their 
pale green pendent branches have a graceful 
effect. The Deodar withstands all kinds of ex¬ 
posure, even about towns. If planted when in 
a small state, in good loam, it wifi last a long 
time even with its roots confined in a vase.— 
J. M. 

The Gladwin (Iris feetidissima) Under 
Trees. —In addition to the merits of this plant 
as a berry-bearer, it makes the best evergreen 
undergrowth below large trees with which I am 
acquainted, even when too dry and impoverished 
for almost anything to grow. The Gladwin, in 
company with St. John’s Wort and Periwinkle, 
makes an effective and cheerful combination at 
all seasons.—G. R. 

The Early Forget-me-not (Myosotis 
dissitiflora).—Should the weather be open, this 
cLanning plant is usually in good bloom by the 
end of February. For pot culture it is best to 
lift and pot up the plants just before the buds 
begin to expand, as if kept long under glass 
l>eforc blooming they are subject to two evils— 
damping off and green fly. Plants lifted and 
placed in an airy house or window push rapidly 
into flower, and remain objects of beauty for 
several weeks. I am surprised that this pretty 
flower is not largely grown for the London mar¬ 
ket, and especiallWor window boxes. A carpet 
of it lor boxes or white or red Hyacinths or 
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| Tulips would greatly enhance their beauty.— 

I). 

Hepaticas in Pots for Windows, 

&c. —For the next few weeks, no one who 
wishes to have pretty flowers for house or win¬ 
dow decoration should bo without a few strong 
plants of various kinds of Hepatica in bloom. 
Among small hardv early spring flowers, few 
make up so prettily for button-holes, or for 
small bouquets; and along with them may be 
usod a few blooms of Queen Victoria Violets to 
give perfume. Strong established plants, in 
pots, will flower earlier than similar plants in 
the open border; and, at a time when all kinds 
of flowers are scarce, it is well to hive some 
under glass, as they are thus kept from rain and 
frost, and preserve their freshness and beauty 
for a long time. Hepaticas are impatient of fre¬ 
quent removal, and when once established in 
6-in. or 7-in. pots, they should be occasionally 
top-dressed ; but not too often re-potted ; the 
reatest check, however, is given when a plant 
as so increased in size as to render division 
necessary, but if such plants be not required to 
make stock for sale, it is best,to divide sparingly, 
say into three or four divisions, and these if re¬ 
potted at once soon become re-established. Small 
plants should be potted into 3-in. pots, and in 
these they may remain the first year, plunged 


newspapers to keep off frosts, provided they 
are folded so that there are three or four layers 
of paper over the fruit. Of course it is not to be 
expected that a very severe frost, that will pene¬ 
trate through 6 in. of dry litter, will be kept 
out, but four thicknesses of paper will keep off 
8’ or 9°. This I proved practically last winter. 
The temperature of a frame covered with four 
thicknesses of tho Times and a sheet of oiled 
calico only fell to 34° ; while one alongside it, 
without protection, went down to 21°. Both 
frames were empty,, set on a concrete bottom, 
and made as nearly as possible air-tight at tho 
bottom, so that it may be said they w r ere quite 
alike as to general conditions. I am using paper 
under tarpaulin on my frames now. Of course 
the paper must be dry.—W. J. M. 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Tree Fern for Greenhouses (Blech- 
num braziliense).—This is a plant of free growth 
and sufficiently hardy to be grown in the open 
air in summer. Though not generally termed 
a Tree Fern, it is, nevertheless, a good darwf 
one, excellent for decorating greenhouses, in 
which it relieves the monotony produced by 
masses of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and similar 



The Dwarf Brazilian Tree Fern (Blechnum braziliense); suitable for greenhouses or windows. 


in ashes in a shady situation for the summer. 
The next year they may be shifted into pots a 
size larger, and so on until a size sufficiently 
largo for them is reached. If kept cool, free 
from w’eeds and worms, and liberally supplied 
with water, so that plenty of foliage is formed, 
a fine head of bloom w ill be the result. The 
most suitable sorts are the Single White, Blue 
and Red, the Double Red and Blue, and the 
well-known pale-blue Angulosa.—A. B. 

Honesty Pods as Winter Orna¬ 
ments. —The pods of the Common Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis) are jnstly esteemed on account 
of their value for vases, &c. Their satiny hue 
by artificial light is charming, especially when 
seen before mirrors. One of the prettiest com¬ 
binations is that of Feather Grass and Honesty. 
Only the inner division of the pod should be left, 
the outer ones, which are generally 'weather¬ 
worn and soiled, are easily rubbed off between 
the finger and thumb. Where the plant grows 
freely fine panicles of pods are formed, one of 
which, well preserved, suffices for a large vase. 
Small side bits are very pretty in little vases 
with or without the more delicate Grasses. The 
Honesty may easily be raised from seed in 
spring, and it will grow well in any warm sandy 
soil. 


Newspapers for Protection.— For 
small quantities of fruit stored away in winter 
I have found that there is nothing better than 


plants. Its spores (seeds) vegetate freely, and 
if put on a damp wall, in any unsightly comer, 
they will grow into nice-sized plants. Those 
who w r ish to have tropical effects with little 
trouble should, by all means, have this Fern, 
which is not only a plant of very great beauty, 
but one which wdll grow and appear dressy at 
all seasons of the year. It will grow w r cll in 
any w r arm window if kept well watered and 
freo from dust. 

Rhododendron Early Gem— This 
comes into bloom quite a month earlier than 
any other kind of Rhododendron; it is, there¬ 
fore, well adapted to forcing. Small bushy 
plants of it, loaded with delicate whitish-pink 
blossoms, may be seen at this time of the year 
in several of the principal nurseries near Lon¬ 
don.—8. 

Pruning Camellias.— Camellias which 
have been allowed to grow for many years with¬ 
out pruning or training, often require to be cut 
back freoly. Plants needing this treatment are 
seldom in a robust state of health, and the few 
flowers which they produce not only lack size 
and fullness, but generally decay and drop pre¬ 
maturely, an evil which does not apply to old 
plants only, but also to comparatively young 
ones. When such plants are furnished with 



length as soon as they have done blooming; but 
it must be borne in mind that to cut plants 
down when the roots have not power to produce 

Original from 
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jwth quickly is productive of more harm than 
xl. In the case of tall plants, the first thing 
sdful is to have plenty of roots, and, where 
jse do not exist, re-potting should take place 
thout disturbing the top, until the roots have 
un got into a healthy growing state. Where 
3 roots are good, even old plants may be cut 
11 in ; but in general it is safest to cut back 
rtof the branches one year and the remainder 
3 following season. After Camellias have been 
t down they should be placed in a tempera- 
re of 55 3 or 60", in order to induce them to 
irt again into growth. The atmosphere should 
kept moist, and the tops of the plants should 
syringed at least twice daily. When the 
ung shoots have grown 2 in. or 3 in. in length, 
e plants may be removed into a light airy 
use where the air is not saturated with mois- 
re; but W'hile breaking into growth, it is of 
ich importance to have the wood constantly 
Mst; and in cases in which it is very old 
i hard, a little Sphagnum or other kind of 
33 S thinly spread out and tied round the 
inches facilitates the production of fresh buds, 
mts which fail to perfect buds or blooms 
ould 1)9 cut down at once, and placed under 
Dwing conditions such as those just described; 
d if all goes on well the young wood formed 
w will bear blooms about this time next year, 
probably earlier. Camellias which are planted 
t are not in general so leggy as those in pots ; 
t even these, if large and bare, may be cut 
wn prior to being started into growth, and if 
3 y can have a little more warmth than is given 
conservatory inmates generally for a month or 
o, all the better. The growths will be found 
need tender treatment for a time, and to be 
ided from strong sunshine, but when hardened 
' a little the more light they get the better, 
equent syringings during the hot summer 
sather serve to keep down red spider and other 
iccts.—J. M. 

The Early Bulbous Iris (I. reticulata). 
I find this beautiful Iris may be had in flower 
the present time with the greatest ease. My 
actice is to lift batches of it every second 
ar, in July, when the tops have died down, 
pick out the largest bulbs for pot culture, and 
return the others to the open border, in which 
cy are planted in fresh soil. After keeping 
■j selected bulbs until the middle of August, I 
en plant five bulbs in a 5-in. pot and plunge 
cm in ashes in a cold frame. Thus treated, by 
tober they will have pushed about 1 in. through 
e soil, when they may be introduced into a 
nperature of from 45° to 50 \ The gentle 
:cinz to which they are subjected brings them 
io flower by New' Year’s day, and they are 
arming flowers fora lady’s boudoir, one or two 
>oms being sufficient to scent a whole room 
th delicate perfume. This Iris is a great 
fourite with me, either'forced or in the open 
rder. Its colour—rich violet, with bright 
llow throat—associated with that of Roman 
jacinths and Poinsettias, has a fine effect at 
is season of the year.—W. A., Norwich . 

Sowing Lobelia Seed. —Some recom- 
*nd this to be sown on a gentle bottom-heat in 
ireh. Any one who has a cool house, and 
es not wish to wait so long for a stock of 
;dling plants, will find that seed sown at 
ce in pans or pots, and placed on a shelf near 
q glass, will soon germinate, and thus furnish 
■ong plants ready lor pricking out by the time 
: sowing in a gentle heat arrives, as men- 
>ned above. I have now' two pan3 of seed 
it germinating in this w’ay, without the least 
iistanco from artificial heat. I make it a rule 
sow' Petunias early in November, and Lobe- 
,s and Mimulus just after Christmas. In this 
ly I have abundance of plants early in the 
ring without any trouble. The Lobelia is a 
lf-hardy annual, and does not require such 
rcing treatment as is too often applied to it. 
)od strains of the best bedding kinds also 
me very true from seed, and, as a rule, pro- 
ice better and more robust plants than those 
tained by means of cuttings. Tho old L. 
cciosa seedlings used to come with rank, 
:aggling habits, but this kind has been almost 
perseded by such fine sorts as Blue Beauty, 
imila magnifica, Ebor, Emperor William, 
ue Stone, &c. and all of these produce, in the 
rm of seedlings, that same dense, compact 
.bit that they show when propagated by cut- 
jgs. Blue Lobelias are indispensable to all 
mmer bedding displays, and therefore it will 
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be to many a boon to know that they are thus 
easily raised. Sow at once in shallow pans in 
fine sandy soil; do not cover the seed, but just 
press it in and gently water.—A. 

Culture of Plumbago rosea.— This 
is one of the best and brightest-flowered plants 
at this season of the year, either for the green¬ 
house or window, its light and graceful habit 
making it specially suitable for that purpose. I 
have some plants of it in 6-in. pots, raised from 
cuttings put in last spring, and each plant is 
now a mass of bright pinkish-salmon-coloured 
flowers, borne on five or six main stems, which 
branch and ramify in all directions. These 

{ ilants were potted in a mixture of loam and 
eaf-mould, to which was added a sprinkling of 
silver sand, and they were kept in a temperature 
of 65° to 70 J for a short time after they were 
potted. As the season advanced they were 
moved to the front shelf of a Vinery, and after 
being there for a time they were again moved to 
a small house in which no fire-heat was used. 
Here they received all the light and air possible, 
and remained till cold weather set in, when 
they were removed to the top shelf in a warm 
greenhouse, and at once commenced to throw 
up their flower-stems. The shoots were stopped 
several times during the summer. After they 
were taken out of the warm greenhouse they 
would have done equally well in an ordinary 
frame, provided they had been gradually har¬ 
dened by exposure to the air. It is, of course, 
easy to grow much larger specimens if required, 
but I find these young plants much more handy 
and compact for general purposes than older 

f lants cut back and grown on again in spring. 

may add that if the old flower-spikes be left 
undisturbed after blooming, their points will 
continue to lengthen and produce a second crop 
of flowers early in spring ; but, of course, these 
will not be so fine as on the first occasion. A 
little weak manure water given occasionally 
will assist them.—T. C. 

Soil for Ferns. —Ferns will doubtless grow 
in peat, but the majority of them produce fine 
fronds in loam, to which has been added leaf- 
mould and sand. I have a fine plant of Ptcris 
tricolor, which for years, when potted in light 
peat, scarcely made any progress, but during 
the last two seasons, when it has been in nothing 
hut loam, loaf-mould, aud sand, it has produced 
a splendid head of richly-coloured fronds.— 
J. R. 

The White Abutilon (Boule de Neige).— 
This is the best of the Abutilons. Its flowers 
are large and white. It blooms throughout the 
whole year, and therefore is alike desirable for 
the conservatory or garden. Its growth is 
rapid—small plants attaining the height of 4 ft. 
during the summer mouths. In autumn it may 
be cut back to any desirable size, and potted for 
the winter, when it will quickly recover its sym¬ 
metry and resume its ever-blooming habit. Its 
[juick and exceeding popularity is a sufficient 

g uarantee of its merits. It is easily propagated 
y means of cuttings in spring. 

Abutilons for Winter Flowering — 
Those in search of easily managed winter flower¬ 
ing plants should procure Abutilon Boule de 
Neige and A. Lamoinei. These two varieties 
flower the whole winter long in a moderately 
warm temperature and stand a long time in the 
warmest rooms after being cut; they are, 
therefore, also valuable as cut flowers.—W. W. 

Libonia floribunda in Winter.— I find 
this one of the best of plants for winter flower¬ 
ing. We have a dozen or more plants of it that 
came into flower in October, and they look as if 
they would flower all whiter. Their orange and 
red blossoms havo a pretty effect mixed with 
such plants as Epa irises, Heaths, and Camellias. 
As to culture, we grow it in a cool frame all the 
summer, and give it plenty of water. Liquid 
manure, too, it likes occasionally when in a grow¬ 
ing state. It requires all the sunlight which it 
is possible to give it, in order to thoroughly ripen 
the wood, and after the growth is made water 
should not be given so freely for two or three 
weeks as before. Afterwards encourage it in a 
close frame, and the result will be a mass of 
flowers all the winter.—W. C. 

The KUlamey Fern as a Wall 
Plant.—We havo never seen this Fern in hap¬ 
pier position than growing on a bare wall in a 
warm greenhouse, in a very shady spot, and 
kept well moistened during ary weather. Grow¬ 


ing in this way the character and beauty of the 
plant are better seen than when it grows low 
and tufted in a pan or case. 

Winter-flowering Begonia. —Though 
one of the oldest, Begonia Saundersi is still one 
of the best winter-flowering varieties of Begonia. 
Amongst several others now in bloom witq me, 
this stands out conspicuously as the brightest, 
and comes into flower well after the tuberous- 
rooted kinds have gone out of bloom.—W. 

The Roman Hyacinth is already in full 

bloom, and is doubly welcome amid the frost and 
snow. It seems a pity that the so-called blue 
Roman Hyacinth is so far inferior to the white. 
The latter is really invaluable for vases and bou¬ 
quet purposes, and also as a pot plant from 
November till January.—D. F. 

Fuchsia Roderick Dhu.— I find this to 
be one of the most floriferous of Fuchsias, and 
one which possesses a very neat habit. Cuttings 
of it struck early in March, aud shifted several 
times during the summer, formed plants about 
1 ft. high and as much through. Some of the 
strongest we had planted out in a small bed on a 
lawn. Flowering plants in pots are much used 
here for all kinds of decoration.—L. K., Lax- 
etiburg. 

Forcing the Lily of the v Valley.— 

This is forced in the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
as follows :—A long trough of wood is fixed over 
the hot-water pipes in one of the houses. It is 
about 4 in. or 5 m. in depth, and is filled with 
Cocoa-nut fibre, in which the roots are placed, 
and covered with a board until they start into 
growth. When the boards are removed, the 
plants then quickly shoot up into bloom, and 
arc pricked out into pots. In this manner a 
good supply for sale is obtained from the first 
week in December. —J. F. 


HELIOTROPES AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Heliotropes, sweet scented and beautiful as 
they are, are well worth the attention of all 
who have a greenhouse and a little heat at com¬ 
mand. They are favourite market plants, and 
wonderfully well they are grown in the form of 
compact little bushes, covered with flowers, in 
5-in. pots. A good way of growing them is as 
follows :—About the end of July procure some 
good soft-wooded cuttings, making them like 
those of other soft-wooded plants, then insert 
them in pots or pans in a mixture of light soil 
and silver sand ; place them in any close, shady 
frame, keeping them moderately moist, and they 
will soon root. When this happens pot them 
off into small thumb or 3-in. pots, using good 
light soil, and replace them in the frame. Keep 
the latter closo for a few days, and then givo 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions. As 
soon as the little plants have grown about 3 in. 
long, pinch off the tops of the shoots, which 
will cause them to break freely and form pretty 
little bushes. As soon as possible shift them 
into large sized pots, and keep a Bharp look-out 
for green fly and also for red spider and tlirips, 
to aU of which they are subject—syringing with 
Tobacco water ; this is better than fumigation, 
as that is apt to injure the foliage. About the 
end of September place them m their winter 
quarters at the warmest end of a greenhouse, 
and in about a month a portion of the plants 
may be moved into their blooming pots (5-in. 
ones), using on this occasion a somewhat heavier 
soil, and well draining with potsherds ; the re¬ 
mainder should be repotted at various times so 
as to keep up a good supply of fresh plants. 

The principal point to be attended to in their 
winter management is never to allow them to 
become dry at the root, and to prevent all cold 
draughts of air from striking them, keeping them 
comfortably warm, say in a temperature of from 
5Q 3 to 55°, otherwise they become sickly and 
stunted, lose their leaves, and become of little 
value, as the great beauty of the plant, in ad¬ 
dition to its flowers, is the foliage, and, like tho 
Fuchsia, if it once loses this it cannot be re¬ 
placed. Syringe occasionally with Tobacco water, 
which will keep down insects. About Christmas 
the earliest plants may receive their final stop¬ 
ping, and be encouraged to grow on as much as 
possible. A little weak soot-water is very bene¬ 
ficial to them, and they should be kept near tho 
glass. 

About the end of February they will require 
tying into shape ; place one stake in the centre, 
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anti loop the branches round it in tho form of a 
compact little bush. March having arrived, 
when the sun becomes bright, a little shade for 
a few hours in the middle of the day is bene¬ 
ficial. Give abundance of water at tho roots, 
and ply the syringe freely with clean soft water 
to the branches. Early in April they will be in 
great beauty, and may be removed to any place 
which they are required to decorate. 

Young plants coming on will require, H all 
respects, similar treatment, and with judicious 
management Heliotropes may bo had in bloom 
nearly the whole year round. One of the best 
kinds in cultivation is still the sort called 
Florence Nightingale. Henby Bailey. 


TRAINING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Now, when the Chrysanthemum shows are over 
for this season, it may not be out of place to 
enquire if some modification of the existing style 
of training would not be of benefit both to the 
growers and to the plants ; for I never yet met 
with a grower who followed the stiff and unna¬ 
tural mode of training now generally practised 
from any idea that he was improving the ap¬ 
pearance of his plants, but simply because if he 
competed for the prizes offered at Chrysanthe¬ 
mum exhibitions he must make his plants sub¬ 
mit to a system of training which was for the 
time being the fashion. Under such conditions 
the Chrysanthemum shows but a fractional part 
of its beauty. I have lately seen a good many 
Chrysanthemums trained in the form of stan¬ 
dards with clear stems a yard high, and on the 
top of the hedge stake that supported the stem, 
which from its style of training was unable to 
stand alone, was an inverted cup-shaped wire 
trellis, on which the shoots were as tightly tied 
down as a prisoner to a rack. For the amount 
of labour that is expended on these monstrosi¬ 
ties the arbitrary rules of societies are chiefly 
to blame. The training in question effectually 
destroys all claim which the Chrysanthemum 
has to lank as a decorative plant, and as to sup¬ 
plying cut flowers no one would expect to cut 
them so good from a trained as from an untrained 
plant; for the pinching, stopping, tying, and 
twisting to which the shoots are subjected all 
militate against the production of perfect flowers. 
A Chrysanthemum bush growing in the open air 
with just support enough to guard it against 
wind-breakage, is really when in flower a strik¬ 
ing object; and when grown in pots under the 
rrotection of a glass roof, it does much to en- 
iven our conservatories and cool houses iu au¬ 
tumn and early winter, and the less staking and 
tying it gets the better. What some straggling 
growing Kinds require to keep them erect should 
its given them early iu the season, so that they 
may outgrow all signs of formal training before 
they are in flower, and nearly all the small 
flowered sorts look best without any training at 
all. But to tie foliage, flowers, and all down to 
a flat uniform level, and to expect a satisfactory 
result, is an impossibility. Chrysanthemum 
societies should obliterate all rules os to how 
tho plants are to be fashioned, and merely offer 
prizes for the most effective plants or groups of 
plants. J. G. 

Makldoie. 


AN AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE IN 
MID-WINTER. 

Thebe is a general tendency on the part of 
tho inexperienced to use artificial heat more 
than is really required, and also to keep their 
houses much closer than there is any necessity 
for; air should be freely given at all times 
when the weather is mild and open. If a con- 
tinuance of damp, wet weather happens, a little 
fire-heat may be furnished in the daytime, at 
the same time giving air so that the air miy 
dry. Care should always be taken not to 
allow chilling currents of air to play on the 
plants ; therefore, keep the windows closed on 
the windward side, and open those on the lee¬ 
ward side. As it sometimes happens that the 
plants have to be kept close for a time, such as 
during sharp frost, dirt and other deposits will 
c mgregate on the leaves of Camellias, Oranges, 
Myrth s, Ficuses, Neriums, Oleanders and other 
smooth-leaved plants, which will be greatly 
benefited and improved in appearance by having 
their leaves washed with a sponge and warm 
water. Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Pelargoniums, 
and other hairy and woolly-leaved plants, can 
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have the dust removed from their leaves by 
means of a soft brush, followed by a gentlo 
syringing on the first mild, drying, sunny day. 
After the leaves are cleaned the plants may be 
further helped by washing the pots, if required, 
and adding a little fresh surface soil. Any Cal¬ 
ceolarias or Cinerarias that are getting pot-bound 
should have a shift into larger pots to keep them 
growing gently ; the plants should be near the 
glass, where they can have plenty of light and 
air on all favourable occasions. If kept close 
the leaves become yellow, and get affected with 
green fly ; then a fumigation with the smoke of 
Tobacco paper is absolutely necessary. Camel¬ 
lias must not be allowed to become dry at the 
I roots, as, if neglected, the buds fall without 
opening ; the pots should always be well drained 
[ so that water might pass freely from the roots. 
Large-flowering Pelargoniums are a favourite 
amateur’s plant, and, owing to the prevailing 
mild, weather, they are growing freely. It is a 
good plan to pinch back the leading shoots, and 
tic out all towards the rims of the pots, so that 
the air can circulate among the branches. Any 
store plants of cuttings, such as Pelargoniums, 
Gazanias, Lobelias, Trop&olums, Calceolarias, 
Verbenas, &c., should be looked over, and de¬ 
caying leaves removed, and any dead shoots, 
keeping the soil a little dry during the dead 
season of the year ; damp is more dangerons 
than drought just now. Every amateur’s green¬ 
house should contain a few of the berried Sola- 
nums for decoration at this season of the year ; 
the bright coral-red berries supply any lack of 
flowers at mid-winter. D. 


Coverings for Greenhouses. —During 
the late severe frosts we have tried external 
coverings when much fire heat would have been 
injurious to the plants inside, and it is surprising 
what a difference even a thin covering like that 
of tiffany, or ordinary shading material, makes 
in keeping the cold from acting on the glass, 
and thereby robbing the internal atmosphere of 
its heat. I feel confident that it would be good 
economy to have hothouses provided with strong 
thick roller blinds if such winters as the last and 
present were the rule instead of the exception, 
as the saving in the way of fuel would soon 
repay the extra expense of coverings, to say 
nothing of the advantage to the plants by avoid¬ 
ing the excessive heat forced into the house to 
counteract the outside cold. In fact, both on the 
ground of economy and efficiency, good perma¬ 
nent roller blinds should be considered as indis¬ 
pensable to greenhouses as the heating apparatus 
itself. They would obviate sudden changes of 
temperature, and would be equally useful both 
in winter an l summer, for although in our vari¬ 
able climate extremely high or low temperatures 
are comparatively rare, they are all the more 
trying when they do come, from the unprepared 
manner in which they find us. If it was an 
annual occurrence for the thermometer to fall to 
zero, I have no doubt that we should quickly 
adopt external coverings to heated glass houses ; 
for, as before stated, the very thinnest material 
has a marked effect in counteracting severe frost, 
and with a good woollen protector over the glass 
the work of the boiler would be greatly reduced. 
—J. G. 

Miniature Gutting Frames.— It fre¬ 
quently happens that a brisk bottom-heat is re¬ 
quired for striking a few cuttings of any special 
plant that may be received, or that cannot ad¬ 
vantageously be propagated at the season when 
the bulk of such work is on hand ; and even 
where a regular propagating pit exists it some¬ 
times happens, that, in conjunction with a brisk 
bottom-heat a lower top temperature than that 
of such a structure is desirable for special sub¬ 
jects. We have for several years propagated 
thousands of soft-wooded plants during spring 
andjautumninordinary Cucumber frames, setona 
hollow floor of planks raised 2 ft. high with tem¬ 
porary piers of bricks laid on each other to the 
required height, without mortar, and heated 
with stable manure. But when tho bulk of 
such work is over, and the frames are put to 
their ordinary use, we have adopted a modi¬ 
fication of the same princij le, on a very small 
scale, by substituting hand-lights for the frames ; 
and by using the short Grass from mowing ma¬ 
chines in the place of manure, any amount of 
heat may be ensured. To retain the heat we 
build the little structure against a wall; and 
after the hollow portion is filled with Grass, the 


front is blocked np with any available litter, 
which, in the event of the heat becoming too 
violent, can be partially drawn away to allow 
any excess to escape ; and by adding some fresh 
Grass at intervals of three or four days, quanti¬ 
ties of cuttings may be rapidly struck. The 
floor or platform should be furnished with a good 
depth of Cocoa-nut fibre or sawdust, in whicn to 
plunge the pots, and keep down the steam from 
the fermenting material. Hand-lights with 
movable tops are best, as they can be wholly 
or partially removed when required.—J., Hen - 
ham. 

Zonal Pelargoniums for Winter 
Flowering. —I have for some time rather 
looked down upon scarlet Pelargoniums, but I 
must confess that my opinion concerning them 
has altered a good deal since I visited a garden 
in Ireland the other day, where, on the 9th of 
December, I saw a whole houseful of them, com¬ 
prising all shades of colour, beautifully grown 
and flowered. Both trusses and tints seemed 
to me to be greatly superior to anything which I 
had seen in summer, at least so I thought. For 
this superiority I endeavour to account by sup¬ 
posing that at this season the flowers take longer 
to open and come to maturity than in summer, 
and the colours thus become intensified. All 
that is necessary seems to be, plants grown 
freely through the summer and not allowed to 
flower until autumn, housing them in time in a 
good light house with a free circulation of air, 
and sufficient warmth to maintain a genial grow¬ 
ing temperature. It struck me, in fact, that 
but little else is required at this dull season be¬ 
sides zonal Pelargoniums and Chrysanthemums. 
—F. S. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 12. —Putting in cuttings of Helio¬ 
tropes, Lobelias, and Altemanthcras. Remov¬ 
ing Hyacinths and Tulips coming into bloom to 
cooler quarters. Looking over Pelargoniums, 
removing all dead leaves, and stopping them 
where required. Levelling ground, and relaying 
turf in pleasure grounds. Putting a littlo more 
long litter round Globe Artichokes. 

Jan 13.—Sowing White Spinach, Giant 
Rocca, and Giant White Tripoli Onions in 8-in. 
pots for transplanting. Emptying a four-light 
pit and refilling it with manure and leaves for 
Cucumbers. Pushing forward digging and 
trenching as fast as the weather will permit. 
Looking over the Grapes in bottles, removing 
any bad berries, and filling up the bottles where 
required. Getting on with tlie pruning of pyr¬ 
amid Apples and Pears. 

Jan. 14. —Plantin * Early Long-pod Beans. 
Potting a few small Primulas. Making a hot¬ 
bed for two one-light frames for cuttings. Get¬ 
ting in a quantity of Ash-leaf Potatoes in boxes, 
ana covering them over with a little leaf-mould, 
in order to bring them forward for frames. 
Making a new plantation of Gooseberries and 
Currants, the ground being previously well 
manured and trenched. 

Jan. 15.— Sowing a boxful of All the Year 
Round Lettuce. Putting Dahlias into gentle 
heat for cuttings. Covering up more Endive to 
blanch. Taking up all Snow’s White Winter 
Broccoli that are fit for use, and putting them 
into large spare frames. 

Jan. 10.-Sowing Marrow Peas in boxes for 
making Green Pea soup. Getting a little more 
Mint and Tarragon into gentle heat. Turning 
over gravel walks that had got very green. 

Jan- 17.— Staking and tying up Mignonette. 
Getting on with the pruning and nailing of 
Plums and Pears. Clearing off all garden refuse, 
and cleaning up the kitchen garden walks. Look¬ 
ing over Calceolarias, picking out rotten leaves, 
and stopping them where required. Looking 
over the fruit room, and removing all fruits 
that are bad.—W. P., Dorset . 

Indoor Plants. 

Pelargoniums must be kept rather dry, with 
the exception of a few plants, which should bo 
placed in a warm house and moderately watered, 
in order to induce them to make young wood 
for propagating purposes. Keep all the finest 
leaved kiuds, such as tricolors and bicolors, 
near the glass, in light airy pits or greenhouses, 
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and give them sufficient water to prevent them 
from flagging. 

Verbenas, Ageratums, Salvias, Tropa?olums, 
and similar plants should be cleared of all de¬ 
cayed leaves, and dry wood-ashes or sand should 
be scattered over the surface of the soil in the 
pots or boxes that contain them. If the stock 
is short, introduce a few plants to a warm house 
or frame, and they will soon produce young 
wood, which may be made into cuttings. Age¬ 
ratums, &c., may be forced and propagated in 
large quantities, for the cuttings root readily, 
ami soon furnish tops and side-shoots, which 
may be used for a similar purpose. 

Sow Lobelia seeds in a warm house and prick 
off the young seedlings as soon as they are fit to 
handle into pots, pans, or boxes containing light 
sxndy soil. Cuttings of Lobelias may also be 
inserted as soon as convenient. Leave Gazanias 
undisturbed till March, for early-struck plants 
become long and weakly before they are planted 
out. 

Calceolarias in frames and boxes should be 
well ventilated in fine weather, and all decaying 
matter removed from amongst them. Remove 
the points of any shoots that are growing too 
rankly, and prepare cold frames for purposes of 
propagation next month. Calceolarias strike 
as well in cold frames if inserted in February 
as they do if inserted in 
October ; but, if the 
operation is delayed till 
March, they require a 
little heat to induce 
them to root readily. 

Any kinds of Dahlias 
that are scarce may be 
started in a warm houso 
or frame at once, and 
cuttings of them may bo 
taken off and rooted 
as soon as they can be 
obtained. Seeds of sub¬ 
tropical plants, such as 
Solanums, M’igandias, 

&c., should be sown in 
heat as soon as possible, 
in order to have good 
st rong plants before bed¬ 
ding out time ; and all 
old plants of them win¬ 
tered in pots should be 
plunged m bottom-heat, 
in order to produce 
young shoots to be used 
an cuttings. Prune back 
Hibiscuses, Cassias, 

Fuchsias, Abutilons.and 
similar plants, so that 
they may begin to 
grow slowly and hardily. 

Acacia lophantha, raised 
from seeds sown now, 
makes good plants before 
May for mixing with 
other plants in small beds. In conservatories 
use only fire-heat enough to expel damp and 
frost, and no more ; and, when for the former, 
ventilate the house at the same time. Main¬ 
tain a temperature of 40 3 at night, with the 
usual daily rise. 

Flower Garden. 

The time is now nearly at hand when the pro¬ 
pagation of bedding plants should be commenced; 
the preparation of materials for the formation 
of hotbeds, &c., should therefore bo at once 
attended to, incorporating tree leaves with 
stable-yard manure by frequently turning the 
same. If bulbous plants are so forward as to 
be likely to be injured by frost, top-dress the 
beds with leaves, ashes, or similar materials, 
among which Cocoa-nut fibre is the neatest ami 
best. Transplant trees and shrubs, repair and 
make walks ; construct, reduce, or otherwise re¬ 
novate rockeries ; relay turf, ,and energetically 
proceed with all similar alterations. Sow Sweet 
Peas. Remove dead wood from climbers on walls 
and on pillars, and tie up healthy shoots. In 
wet weather prepare stakes for Sweet Peas, 
Dahlias, standard Roses, and similar plants. 
Examine Dahlias, Shot Plants (Cannas), and other 
roots, removing from them all decaying portions, 
and keeping the sound roots dry and cool. 
Vegetables. 

Look over Mushroom beds twice a week if 
bearing well; if notp^nce will suffije. 
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Rhubarb and Seakale.— Examine Sea- 
kale beds producing Kale, and, by means of the 
litter in the alleys and that covering the beds, 
maintain an equable temperature. If neecssary, 
start other beds by filling the alleys with fer¬ 
menting manure, placing a covering of the same 
on the surface ; over that put hoops and mats, to 
be covered with litter if w anted. Treat Rhu¬ 
barb in a similar way, but give the roots more 
room. 

Peas. —For the first sowing of Peas, the 
driest portion of ground at command should be 
selected ; the soil may be drawn in ridges about 
8 in. high, flat at the top, and 12 in. broad ; they 
should be made by drawing as much of the soil 
from the whole surface of the bed as will form 
these ridges at a distance of 3$ ft. apart for such 
varieties as William the First orSangster’s Num¬ 
ber One. Sow on the top of the ridges, covering 
with about 3 in. of any sandy, open material, 
such as old potting soil, covered with 1 in. of 
ashes ; or if this be not at hand, tho ordinary 
garden soil, mixed with one-third of its bulk of 
sifted coal-ashes, is a good substitute. As a 
irecaution against mice, coat the Peas with red 
ead, or lay under the covering of soil 1 in. 
j of Gorse chopped fine on the top of them. It 
! is advisable to sow' thickly at this early rearon ; 
a quart of early kinds will be found sufficient 
i for a row about 18 yards in length. If the situa¬ 


tion be at all exposed, as soon as the Peas ap¬ 
pear above ground, take as much more soil from 
between the row’s as will form a ridge on each 
side of the Peas high enough to break tho force 
of the wind. Do not tread on tho land more 
than can be avoided. Should the ground have 
been dug early in the autumn, such crops as 
the above may be put in without trampling upon 
the soil at all by simply using a few boards 
about 10 in. or 12 in. wide that will reach across 
the bed ; the little extra labour involved in 
their use will be amply repaid in the produce. 

Broad Beans, where required early, 
should also now Ixj sown. If the land be at all 
inclined to be w’et, sow' on the surface and cover 
as recommended fer Peas, in w hich w r ay it is 
evident the seed will be much better able to re¬ 
sist the effects of the excessive moist condition 
of the soil. In heavy, retentive ground, and in 
localities wdiere the spring is backward, it is 
1 far preferable to defer sowing for at least a 
month. 

Potatoes —The earliest sorts of Potatoes 
should now be placed in single layers in shallow 
boxes, in a place where they will receive suffi- 
cent light to cause the sprouts to grow stout and 
strong. The best varieties for general cultiva¬ 
tion arc the Ashleaf Kidneys. Of Round Early 
Frame kinds, Handsworth and Early Oxford are 
among the best. The boxes in which the tubers 
are placed should be protected from frost. 


A box of Mustard and Cress may be sown 
every w'eek or so in a w’arin house or pit. 
Plant Cabbage out according to demand froui 
the store beds of the autumn sowings, and sow 
a sprinkling of some small early sort in a frame 
or in a warm border. Examine the stored roots 
of Carrots, and remove all decaying ones, from 
which cut away the decaying portion, and use 
the wholesome part at once. Sow a few Early 
Horn Carrot seeds on a slight bottom-heat. Sow 
Cauliflower seeds in frames in a very gentle heat. 
Freely expose on every favourable opportunity 
those wintered in frames, and tilt up the sashes 
at back and front during rainy weather. 

Sow Celery seeds in pans of light rich soil in 
gentle heat. In case of hard frost, protect the 
Celery in ridges with litter or Fern. Lift the 
old plantatioi 8 of Horse Radish, and store the 
roots in sand in a pit or cellar, but every par¬ 
ticle of the roots, small and large, should be re¬ 
moved from the soil. Make fresh plantations 
in deeply trenched ground. Sow some seeds of 
the white and green Paris Cos Lettuces in frames, 
and the Rath Cos in rows w’hcre they are to re¬ 
main. Draw the lights off the frames contain¬ 
ing late autumn sowings in favourable weather. 
If a frame can be spared for the purpose, row 
some Tripoli or white silver-skinned Onions for 
salading, as they will come in six weeks sooner 
than the main outdoor sowings : and what are 
not required for this purjjose can be transplanted 
in the optn ground. 


ROSES. 


GOOD GARDEN ROSES. 

There are often so many disappointments aris¬ 
ing from an improjicr selection of Roses for the 
garden, that while it is not yet too late to plant 
for the coming season, 1 venture to give the re¬ 
sults of some dearly-bought experience in tho 
matter, though know’ing that each must, if in 
earnest, learn for himself, I can hardly expect 
it to go for much. The glamour of some glorious 
show Rose, grown and show r n in perfection, 
chosen, it may be, out of many hundreds, will 
seduce each and all of us from our sternest de¬ 
terminations to try “ at least this one” without 
inquiry as to its habit or wants ; and, conse¬ 
quently, nine times out of time we shall repent 
at leisure when, year after year, w r e find few 
flowers or, perhaps, fewer leaves on the plants 
we had fondly hoped would be the pride of the 
garden. 

First, however, what is a good garden Rose! 
Its qualifications differs very considerably from 
those of an exhibition Rose, for in a garden 
brightness of colour and freedom of flower must 
dispute the palm with size and form, and a very 
double Rose is to be looked on doubtfully, as re¬ 
fusing to open in a wet, sunless summer like the 
one we passed through last year; above all it 
should bloom freely in autumn, be sweet 
scented, and for small gardens be not too gross 
a grower. Capability as to standing hot sun¬ 
shine as well as rain is also very desirable, but 
this last qualification is rarely found in any but 
light-coloured Roses. 

Among old Roses none is more resplendent in a 
garden than Eugene Appert ; its glowing colour, 
<nbr;nce, beautful foliage and freedom 
of flower still place it in the front rank. S£na- 
teur Yasse is too well known to need further 
notice. Dr. Andry is a Rose that no garden 
should be without. Madame Victor Verdieris also 
a model Rose in every respect, brilliant in colour, 
deliciously sweet and free-flowering, handsome 
in grow’th and leaf. Duke of Edinburgh w’ould 
be second to none if it were not scentless ; and 
Paul Neron, w’ere it not for the same grave de¬ 
fect, would be as necessary to a garden as La 
France is, for its huge size and coarse appearance 
vanish when treated with judicious neglect, and 
its autumn-flow’ering powers arc indeed great 
when fully established and clothing some pillar. 
Baroness Rothschild and Countess of Oxford, 
arc, alas ! also scentless, but who could leave 
such beauty in the lurch ? 

Of less strongly growing Roses, Maurice Ber- 
nardin, Louis Van Houtte. and Xavier Oliboare 
remarkable for their excellence in every way, 
and the twin Roses Alfred Colomb and Marie 
Baumann make it an impossibility for anyone to 
choose between them. Charles Lcfebvrc and 
Jules Margottin must not’be left out of our “gar¬ 
den party,” though it is hardly necessary to 
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mention them and other favourites whose fame 
is as great as their desserts. I go no, therefore, 
to the more neglected members of Rojidom, of 
whom nono are more unjustly forgotten than the 
Bourbon Roses. Sir Joseph Paxton is peculiarly 
brilliant in colour, and Mill thrive almost any¬ 
where, flowering abundantly: and another Bour¬ 
bon Rose, Baron Gonella, will in autumn yield 
blooms as beautiful as those of Eugenio Verdier, 
and with a sweet scent which that variety lacks. 
Bount Bobrinski (red) is a wonderful late autumn 
bloomer on a south wall, but is rather tender, 
while Boule de Neige ranks with the hardiest, 
and is very generous as regards its compact, 
white flowers at all times. 

Where abundance of cut Roses in autumn is 
required, the Tea Roses are indispensable, and 
nobody -who can bestow a sunny bed on them 
with light, rich soil, and a little shelter from the 
north, need fear to grow them. In this selection 
great advances have been made lately in hardi¬ 
ness, so that when on their own roots, or better, 
still, on the dwarf seedling Brier, or 
some equally congenial stock, obtainable at any 
good nursery garden, success is as sure as in any 
other kind. It is not necessary to grow many 
sorts where all cannot be equally good, but I 
mention a few which I have found to be of great 
use. Isabella Sprunt, Madame Falcot, Marie 
Van Houttc (best of all), Perfection de Mont- 
plaisir, and Perle des Jardins arc all very good 
and trustworthy in their different ways, and 
embody various shades of yellow ; Catherine 
Mermct, Goubault, Josephine Malton, Regulus, 
Souvenirs de’un Ami and Paul Neron are also to 
bo depended on as regards shades of pink and 
white, and, with those mentioned above, will 
afford cut blooms as long as any hardy flower 
can withstand autumn cold and rain. Among 
other and newer varieties Anna Ollivier, Jean 
Pcmet, and Perle de Lyon (the last not so new), 
deserve trial, though not quite so certain to suc¬ 
ceed ; and for those whose gardens are in the 
“ sunny south,” Lamarque will prove a never- 
failing source of pleasure under a glass verandah 
with an east aspect, but a south wall forces him 
into growth too soon ; his sweet, lemon-white 
flowers arc by many preferred to those of any 
ot’ier Rose, and they are produced both early 
and late. 

Where there is plenty of space, and an ever¬ 
green is required, Fortune’s White Bauksian 
should share a place with Lamarque, for its 
flowers too, are sweet, white, and of good size, 
and its period of bloom extends over several 
months in spring ; appearing also, in a mild w in¬ 
ter, before March 21, as I have seen myself on 
the south coast of England, while on the shores 
of the Mediterranean its first blooms open in 
December, and a succession is kept up till the 
end of May, its earlier blooms combining peculi¬ 
arly well with the Neapolitan Violet, so com¬ 
mon in Paris flower-shops. In this incomplete 
list many well-known sorts are omitted be¬ 
cause their fame needs no trumpeter. These 
will, of course, be added, or rather already be 
growing in every collection ; but I trust that 
some of those just mentioned will be welcomed 
when once known, and as I write from the 
“ North Countrie,” where, as last year, summer 
forgets sometimes to pay us a visit, few excep¬ 
tions need be made on the score of hardiness, 
except in some very low and damp situation. 

E. H. W. 


should have a shovelful of leaf-mould laid around 
the crowns, which is far better in every respect 
of j than cinder ashes, so much in favour now-a days 
with many cultivators.—S. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


doubt that the Coronilla will withstand any or¬ 
dinary winter in any part of England, provided 
it is planted out early in the season, so that its 
growth may be completed and its roots well es¬ 
tablished before winter sets in, as no plant, 
however hardy, could be expected to withstand 
even slight frost if grown under glass and re¬ 
moved in its tender condition to a bleak situa¬ 
tion. Good plants for indoor decoration can 
easily be secured by planting them out in the 
open border in spring after they havo done 
flowering, and lifting them in autumn. Cuttings 
strike well in spring or summer.—W. S. 


GARDEN ANEMONES. 


Plant Protection.— Next to snow, dry 
leaves are the most valuable plant protectors we 
have, and if a small mound of these is packed 
around the collar or stems, if any, and kept 
there by means of a few evergreen branches, the 
heads M ill be able to take care of themselves. 
In the case of Euonymuses and other shrubs of 
that kind of doubtful hardiness, it is a good plan 
to hang some bracken over their heads, and to 
keep it in position by sticking a few stout pieces 
of common Laurel so as to overhang it, which 
will help to take of! its unsightly appearance. 
Pampas Grass will need similar attention. In 
18(30 the winter Mas much like the present in 
the severe manner in which it set in, and thou¬ 
sands of Pampas were then killed which might 
have been saved had they only received timely 
protection. Gorsc, where it can be obtained, 
forms a capital shelter for Tea Roses, as it may 
be laid about amongst the beds, after they have 
received a good dr ssing of manure, in such a 
way as to render all safe^ Plants in borders 
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Berberis Darwini a Good Hedge 
Plant. —I have a hedge of this Barberry 250 
y ai ’^ s 4 fL high, and 1^ ft. through, and 

well furnished from l>ottom to top. In fact, 
one can scarcely see through it, even at this 
time of the year ; but in spring, when studded 
with thousands of bright racemes of flovers, it 
is an object of special beauty, only requiring to 

be seen to be appreciated. In autumn, too, it \ The Anemone of the florists and of the Dutch 
as a line effect when covered with myriads of growers ranks amongst the oldest of garden 
purple berries, of which the birds arc very fond, flowers, and certainly amongst the most bcauti- 
n short, a hedge of this Berberis Mill hold its ful. Perfectly hardy, simple of culture, and 
omii against all comers, and will be equally , eminently suited for the open border, it com- 
pieasmg either in a large or small garden. There mends itself specially to all lovers of hardy 
is no need for making the soil rich in which it, spring floM'ers, and though resembling in appear- 
is to groM', for'my hedge is quite robust in com- ance, is not to be confounded with the brilliant 
mon mam. After planting, all that is required 1 sc. r'.et A. fulgens, which is an original species, 
is to clip it once a year, which it withstands and not, as our garden Anemones are, the pro¬ 
duct of intercrossing for 
many years. Anemone 
coronaria from the 
Levant, and A. hortensis 
of Italy, claim the 
parentage of the myriads 
of garden kinds of the 
present day. These are 
marked throughout by 
the same habit of growth 
and type of foliage, but 
great variation in colour, 
character, and markings 
of the flowers, some of 
which are single, others 
semi-double, and others 
as double as an in¬ 
curved Aster. The single 
forms bear in construc¬ 
tion no inconsiderable re¬ 
semblance to the flowers 
of the scarlet Poppy 
of the fields ; but the 
petals are less flaccid 
than the semi-doubles, 
have usually a double 
row of petals, and the 
C2ntre composed of a 
dense body of fertile 
organs. A good strain of 
this section includes 
some of the most brill iaut 
colours, and are grand 
flowers for house decora¬ 
tion and bouquets. It is 
a good feature of this 
strain that they so?d 
freely, and may, with 
care, be raised in great 
abundance ; beds of 
selected seedlings are, 
in the spring, truly 
... , magnificent. The double 

kinds are, perhaps, rather more formal in appear¬ 
ance, a fault that attaches to all really double 
.° w . ers » ^ut t{ } e y are » nevertheless, very beau¬ 
tiful, and offer in the flowers some most gorgeous 
hues. Roots of all these forms may be had from 
the bulb dealers at moderate prices—in fact, 100 
roots of fine mixed sorts for 3s. is absurdly cheap ; 
and if this quantity be purchased and planted 
in a small bed, it will be found that botli in 
foliage and floMer th result is all that can bo 
desired. The figure on page 69G represents 
exactly M*hat these double Anemone fknvers are, 
and m hen it is added that they are produced in 
great abundance, are in height about 8 in., and 
are set in a mass of charming foliage, it will not 
l)e difficult to realise how very beautiful a bed 
of them must be. The most suitable time for 
planting the dried roots is toMards the end of 
October, the soil being w F ell prepared and 
manured. A little earlier or later will vary the 
time of blooming slightly, but the average 
blooming period is from the beginning of April, 
according to the season. The roots, if planted 
in beds for massing, should be G in. apart ch 
May, but in borders four to six roots ma.*e a 
good clump. Cover to a depth of 2 in., and, 
where possible, add a surfacing of fine Cocoa- 



Single flowered Garden Anemones. 


quite as well as the common Thorn. In some 
places Privet is planted along with White Thorn, 
so as to make an evergreen hedge ; but Berberis 
Darwini would, in many respects, make the 
best hedge. There would be no difficulty in 
getting it G ft. or 7 ft. high, and well furnished 
from bottom to top, capable of resisting cattle 
and sheep. B. Darwini is, therefore, really oue 
of the very best plants for making garden 
hedgt a —C. P. 

A Yellow-flowering Wall Shrub 
(Coronilla glauca).—This is a plant usually 
grown in glasshouses, and a beautiful plant it is, 
producing abundance of bright lemon-coloured 
Pea-like blossoms in wunter and early spring. 
Here, on the east coast of Suffolk, it is not only 
hardy, but one of the most profuse midM'inter 
flowering plants which we have. Under glass 
the plants often become infested with white 
scale, but exposed, they do not appear to be af¬ 
fected by any insect plagues whatever. As re- 
gaids soil, they will grow in anything; in fact, 
a foor soil suits them best, as moderate, sturdy 
groM’th is one of the first essentials towards en¬ 
suring hardiness. I have lately planted some 
against walls, and they promise excellent re¬ 
sults mix'd with Pyracantha and the carly- 
flewering Pyru3 (Cydonia) japonica. I ’ 


have no , »ut fibre refuse, as this affords much useful pro- 
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tection. The roots usually start into leafage 
almost immediately, and where a winter leafage 
is desired, the earlier the roots are planted the 
better. As soon as the foliage has decayed, if 
so desired, the roots may be lifted and stowed 
away until the succeeding autumn; the best 
plan, however, if the beds are needed for summer 
bedding plants, is to lift as soon as the bloom is 
past and lay the clumps in neatly under a wall, 
or in some shady place, and allow them to 
remain until the autumn. Seed of the single 
and semi-double kinds can be gathered in the 
spring, the selected heads being watched, and, as 
soon as they show Bigns of bursting, gathered, 
and put into a paper bag and kept in a sunny 
place, to thoroughly ripen. To make sowing 
easy, the seed should be well mixed with dry 
sand to free it thoroughly ; then sow it in beds 
in the open air, or in pans or shallow boxes under 
glass. The seedlings should be pricked out in 
the open air when large enough, and shaded and 
watered until well-established. With good cul¬ 
ture the strongest should bloom the next sea¬ 
son. A. D. 


East Lothian Stooks. —Many sow these 
in August, and no doubt it is a good plan ; but 
if they are sown early in the spring in a warm 
frame, pricked off when large enough to handle, 
and treated liberally until they are fit to plant 
out, say early in May, they will be in flower in 
July. In warm, porous soils early planting is 
desirable, as it enables them to get well establi¬ 
shed before hot weather sets in. When the seeds 
have been saved with care, these Stocks are well 
adapted for planting in masses in the flower gar¬ 
den, and a considerable proportion of the plants 
will produce double flowers ; and what few single 
ones there are do not, as is the case with many 
other kinds of Stocks, run up with a loose, 
straggling habit, but retain the compact orderly 
style of growth peculiar to the variety; there¬ 
fore the fact of these flowers being single is not 
noticed so much, as it does not bring them objec¬ 
tionably into prominence. They will- flower 
beautifully all through the autumn ; in fact, un¬ 
less the winter be severe or very wet, there is no 
cessation in their flowering. Continual wet 
weather and a water-logged soil are more fatal 
to them than even frost. At present this 
variety of Stock docs not appear to have ran 
into so many colours as other kinds, and there 
seems to be little difficulty in keeping the indi¬ 
vidual colours distinct. The white variety is 
especially pure and good.—H. 

Herbaceous Phloxes in Pots.— 
Growers of herbaceous Phloxes who wish to 
make a fine display during the coming summer, 
are reminded that now is the Ixjst time for Bet¬ 
ting about the necessary arrangements for effect¬ 
ing that end. As a rule, Phloxes are planted out 
in borders where they are allowed to grow on 
year after year (often without even dividing 
them), the natural consequence being that the 
flowers grow small by degrees, and beautifully 
less as regards size, and the markings, as a mat¬ 
ter of course, are not so well defined as when 
grown in a proper manner. Phloxes when grown 
in pots are impatient of repotting, and great care 
should be exercised in suen operations. Presum¬ 
ing the grower to have some good two-year-old 
plants, a careful shift should be given into pots 
one or two sizes larger than those which they are 
now in. This should be performed at once, and 
when they commence to push up their growths 
a judicious use of the knife, in removing all with 
the exception of the three or four strongest 
shoots, is necessary. Care should be taken in 
potting to leave sufficient room for a top-dres¬ 
sing of rotten manure later in the season ; as, 
unless this be given them (from the fact of the 
roots rising to the surface) mischief will be done, 
both as respects flower and foliage. If the pots 
be plunged, well supplied with water, and fre¬ 
quent doses of very mild liquid manure be 
given (the latter simultaneously with the form¬ 
ing of the flower-buds), a grand display cannot 
fail to be the result. Those who intend grow¬ 
ing these Phloxes for the first time are reminded 
not to expect a large head of bloom from plants 
as usually sold, but if application be made to a 
nurseryman for two-year-old plants (costing but 
a trifle more than plants just rooted), a very 
satisfactory display will be the result—one well 
worth the time devoted to them. One drawback 
belonging to these plants for purposes of exhi¬ 
bition is the successional opening of the indivi¬ 
dual blooms ; but eyej^ this can be obviated by 
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giving the plant a thoroughly good soaking of 
water and shutting it up in a close greenhouse ; 
this in a few days will cause all the flowers to 
expand at once. To give a selection is unneces¬ 
sary, as most nurserymen can supply good kinds 
at a reasonable rate, and many of the Continen¬ 
tal and home-raised varieties differ only in 
name.—F. T. 

London Pride as an Edging to 
Winter Beds. —This is one of the best plants 
that 1 know of with which to edge winter beds. 
It takes the place of Echeverias m summer bed¬ 
ding, and is thoroughly hardy and easy to in¬ 
crease. It is well adapted for rough rock-work 
or for naturalisation in shrubberies and woods. 
When well established, clumps of it form quite 
a cloud of delicately-tinted blossoms in May. Its 
neat rosettes bloom freely in spring, and furnish 
then one of our prettiest flowers.—H. S. 

Convolvulus major in Autumn.— 
Last autumn this stood conspicuously among 
the many flowers then in bloom. It was sown 
in February very thinly in rows, sticked like 
Sweet Peas, and when loaded with blossoms 
was strikingly effective. It is a plant that 
seems to suit ail seasons, neither drought nor 
excessive moisture apparently affecting its 
growth, and it keeps in beauty as long as any 
annual that is used for the decoration of our 
gardens.—R. 0. 0. 

Arum Lilies in Water.— Many years 
ago, I saw a number of roots of this Lily put 
into a 20-in. tub, which was then filled with 
good soil and submerged about 1 ft. deep in a 
pond. The result was most successful, as, al¬ 
though the foliage died down each winter, the 
plants came up again in the succeeding spring 
with renewed vigour, and a finer group of this 
Calla I have never seen than this was a year or 
two .after submersion.—A. 

Michaelmas Daises. —Any one making 
a plantation of Michaelmas Daisies will do weu 
to plant the three here named, viz., Aster lini- 
folius, A. longifolius, and A. Amelias; they 
flower in the order named, and 5° of frost does 
not discolour the flowers. These three kinds 
are certainly most distinct and useful. Every¬ 
body who saw them hero last year was 
delighted with them. These Asters are fine 
when allowed to grow into large clumps, forming 
the centres of large beds or angles of 
beds or borders. Well, then, I would 
say to every lover of hardy plants, plant 
them in your next arrangement of the 
flower garden, and you will not begrudge the 
price of the plants. What the double-flowered 
ryrethrums are in early summer these are late 
in autumn, most beautiful and valuable in flower 
gardens.—H. K. 

The Cucumber-leaved Sunflower 

(Helianthus cucumerifolius).—This is the best 
annual Helianthus which I have yet grown. It 
is a Texan plant, the height of which is from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. or 5 ft., with much branched stems, 
and with rather small foliage. The flower-heads 
measure 3\ in. across, terminating the branches, 
with about from 16 to 26 bright yellow rays, 
rather deeper in colour at the base than at the 
tips. Treated as a half hardy plant, i.e., sown in 
a frame and planted out in April or May it com¬ 
mences to bloom in June, and continues in flower 
till the arrival of frost. Being free from the 
coarseness of so many of the other species of 
Sunflower, it is an important addition to border 
annuals, as it is not only very showy, but a con¬ 
tinuous bloomer. The flower heads are remark¬ 
able for their evenness and finish, differing in 
that respect from all the species that I have seen. 
—W. T., Ipswich. 


Destroying Worms on Lawns.— 
I find the best remedy for worms on lawns is 
to get a bushel of Walnut husks, or more, ac¬ 
cording to size of lawn ; put about half a gallon 
in a large pail filled with water, and stir round. 
Lay a common cinder sieve on the lawn, and 
pour half the contents into it ; replace the husks 
into the pail, and the water will flow round ; 
wait about three minutes, and the worms will 
all come up ; pick them up and destroy them ; 
move the sieve 3 ft. farther in a line, and apply 
the same, and so continue all over the lawn. I 
have caught half a pailful in one dressing on 
a small piece of ground.—W. Rackxr, Faver- 
sham 7 Kent. 


POULTRY. 


Plymouth Rooks. —This breed of fowls, 
like the Leghorn, is a purely manufactured 
one, and we are indebted to American 
fanciers for its production. Of late years much 
improvement lias been made by juduious 
breeding, and whereas the birds were at first of 
a gaunt, leggy type, they are now longer in 
body and shorter on leg ; in fact, resemble the 
Dorking, and consequently are good table fowls, 
their flesh being firm and white. This quality, 
combined with great size, handsome plumage, 
and prolific production of eggs, should tend to 
make the Plymouth Rock one of the leading 
favourites among the English fancy, as it now 
is among the Americans. It possessss great 
vigour and hardiness of constitution, and the 
chickens are very easily reared. They resemble 
Cuckoo Dorkings in plumage, the ground colour 
being a light slate or Bteel grey, each feather 
being evenly crossed with bars of a darker 
shade of the same colour. This crossing or 
marking should be clear and well defined over 
the entire body. Comb small, single, and firm, 
with neat, well-rounded w r attles ; hackle full 
and covering a well curved neck, moderate in. 
length; tail full, with well-curved sickles ; 
breast very plump and prominent ; legs of a 
bright yellow, short, and stout. A full-grown 
cock should not weigh less than 9 lb. or 101b., 
and hens not less than 6 lb. or 7 lb. As winter 
layers they are not to be surpassed, beating even 
the Brahma in this respect. The eggs are of 
good size and yellow in colour. The hens are 
excellent mothers and sitters and very docile.— 
Andalusian. 


HOME PETS. 


Teaching Jackdaws to Talk.— Some 
jackdaws are quicker than others in learning to 
talk ; the great thing is to give them opportun¬ 
ities of listening to certain words you wish them 
to learn; again they should be taught when 
very young. I do not think I should let Jack 
have his liberty, unless he is very trustworthy, 
the crow family, to which the jackdaw belong?, 
being greatly addicted to stealing. They seem 
to have great predilection for soap and candles, 
not to mention other household articles. The 
staple food should consist of animal flesh chop¬ 
ped up fine, mixed with any surplus from the 
dinner-table, also any seed they may take a lik¬ 
ing to ; in fact they will cat almost anything, 
and are very hardy. The male is supposed to 
make the best talker, but I think both sexes are 
about equal in this accomplishment. The other 
members of the crow tribe are the raven, jay, 
starling, which are all, more or less, gifted with 
the power of speech, the raven being considered 
the best of all.—A. d’A. 

Parrot's Beak Deformed—Some members of the 
Psittacus family are affected with this disease, if it can 
be called one The only remedy that I can prescribe is 
to cut it frequently when it gets beyond reasonable limits, 
and also to give the patient something it can continually 
bite at. I think this defect arises from insufficient func¬ 
tion of the beak. I have always found the above direc¬ 
tions successful Be careful not to cut too far down, as. 
by doing so, you might injure the bird. Let it have aa 
much exercise as possible, in an outdoor avairy if you can. 
—A. D’A. 

Green Parrote.—The Parrot “ W. M.” possesses was 
undoubtedly an old bird when he had it. This disease is 
one of old age as a rule, although it sometimes attacks 
young birds, but not often. The only thing to do is to 
bathe the affected part with a soothing lotion and admini¬ 
ster Chard’s Finchinc as directed. Also keep the bowels 
in good order, by giving a little magnesia or caster oil, if 
requisite.—A. D’A. 

Bullfinches.—An article appeared in Gardening 
a few weeks back in which I gave directions as to the 
mode of treating bullfinches. A bullfinch is in it» per¬ 
fect plumage after its first moult, and it should be 
taught to pipe before its first moult: in fact, its education 
should be taken in hand almost before it is out of the 
nest. It should be isolated from all strange sounds, and 
hear nothing but what you wish it to learn. Pipe the 
tune you wish it to learn frequently, and feed it “ after " 
its lesson not before.—A. D'A. 

Treatment of Tame Robins. —Will any one 
kindly tell me how to treat my tame Robin? He is a 
fine, bright bird, reared from the nest last spring, and 
has always seemed healthy; but of late he has had bad 
attacks of coughing and gaping, during which he seems 
half choaked, and which always end in his throwing up a 
quantity of food and fluid, ejected with considerable 
force, and after that it appears to be all right again ; but 
the attacks grow worse and more frequent, and I fearhia 
food is killing him. What shall I give him? I feed him 
on crushed Hemp seed and bread, mixed with lean beef 
finely mixed, ana now and then a little Poppy seed. I also 
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nvc him bread soaked in nihx, and an occasional Nut or 
Jrape of which he Is very fond All through the sum¬ 
mer he had plenty of Insects, but now I cannot get any. 
have found some maggots in a musty old crust of bread, 
iml have turned them into a jar of Barley meal. Are 
hese meal worms, or will they answer the same purpose? 
arn very anxious to save my bird, but everybody con- 
oles me with the assurance that it will die, as Robins 
lever live long in a cage. — A. G. 


the household. 


ling, 
t is also useJ 


onderfully 
Turnip may be used for the same purpose; 
iful to ’ ' 


and other unwholesome substances. Why is it 
that the public so seldom hears of a raid being 
made by the inspectors upon bakers or upon the 
purveyors of spirits, porter, sausages, jams, and 
pickles, all of which are notoriously liable to 
adulteration ?— Truth. 


ever, truo I have never had the opportunity of 
observing the contents of tho mud at the bot¬ 
tom of ponds or streams, from which the water 
has been removed, and of course, only positive 
evidence can in a case of this kind, be really 
conclusive.—A bbot G. Laker. 


AQUARIA. 


Water Insects. —Amongst the readers of 
Grated Carrot for Puddings. —Two Gardening are doubtless many who keep water 
>unces of grated Carrot to each pound of fruit | insects in aquaria for the purpose of observing 
,dds wonderfully to the flavour of a plum pud- 


thicken soup. 

“ Steamed Parsnips.”— Peel and quarter 
ix Parsnips, and steam for two hours, or until 
hey are quite soft. Put them into a basin and 
lash up with a wooden spoon, add one tea- 
poouful of salt, a good shake of pepper, and 
oz. of butter. Mix all thoroughly together, 
nd serve. 

Steamed Apples.— The best way to cook 
ipples is to steam them ; they take fifteen 
finutes to cook whole, and ten minutes 
uartered. Many will find this a most useful 
jeeipt, particularly for Apple Charlotte, Apple 
’ool, &c. 

“ Potato Cream.”— Steam six large Pota- 
>es for thirty-five minutes, put them on to a 
ire sieve, rub through with a wooden spoon ; 
hen it is all through, put it into a saucepan 
-itIi on 2 gill of milk, 2 oz. of Castor Sugar, six 
rops of Vanilla flavouring, and the yolk of an 
$g. Stir altogether for ten minutes over a 
risk fire ; pour into moulds and stand for two 
ours.—J. Baker. 


Fruit Tree Protectors.— The annexed 
are illustrations for protecting fruit-treos when 
in flower, from spring frosts, by throwing a tif- 


The Premium Bread*.—Mix unbolted 
teal, of any grain preferred, or a mixture of 
to or more kinds in any proportion which may 
3 preferred, with pure water, either hot or cold. 

' cold water be employed, tho meal and water 
lould be mixed to the consistency of thick 
ittcr ; then beaten or stirred a little with a 
toon or ladle to incorporate more atmospheric 
r ; after which more meal is to be added, until 
ic mass becomes as stiff a dough as can well be 
leaded. Knead the dough a few minutes (and 
ic more it be kneaded the more brittle and 
nder the bread will be), cut into thin pieces or 
ikes £ in. or :} in. in thickness, and about 
in. in diameter, and bake in a quick oven—as 
as possible without burning the cru3t, which 
ust be carefully avoided. It is bettcrlo mo leratc I 
to heat of the oven a little after three or five 
inntes. If hot water be used, it should be 
filing hot, and the meal and water stirred to- 
;ther very quickly, with a strong spoon, to the 
•nsistency of dough, not quite so stiff as that 
r ordinary loaf bread made of fine flour. It 
then to be cut into pieces or cakes, and baked 
above. Either form of bread may be made 
to larger or smaller cakes, or into loaves of any 
nvenient size to bake, and baked in a gas, 
ood, or coal stove, or in an oven ; and the 
ust he reudered as soft and tender as may be 
isired by enveloping the cakes or loaves for a 
ort time in wet cloths immediately on their 
ing taken from the oven. The small cakes, 
hen made with hot water, soon become as ten- 
r as the toothless can desire by biing kept in 
covered earthen crock ; or they may be ren- 
red as hard and solid as the soundest teeth 
quire by leaving them uncovered in a dry 
»cc.—D r. Trall. 

• Dr. Trail having offered a premium of 10"> dollars for 
E\1*cst broad, more than 100 specimens were sent in for 
mpetition, and a committee, specially chosen, made 
B award to that of which the receipt is here given, 
e have tried the above receipt, but have been unable 
obtain a satisfactory result. Although the bread was 
rfcctly sweet the difficulty was in raising it. It being 
desirable to obtain pu e and wholesome bread in so 
aple a manner, we shall be glad if any of our readers 
3 give us information on the subject.—E d.] 

_A.du.lt e rati on of Food.— The inspectors 
k der the Adulteration Act appear to give their 
tention to milk, and ignore other articles of 
ii 3 umption. At the worst, the adulteration of 
1 k generally consists of water only, and, un- 
tisfactory as it undoubtedly is to pay milk 
ice for water, there is nothing deleterious in 
though invalids and children suffer from the 
xndulent dilution. But a worse kind of adul- 
ration takes place with 
bread, which is pffcen 


vith the Staple commocltv 
on ai jnlter^toy wi 1^ lnJu|&n 


their habits, and probably some of your corre¬ 
spondents will be in the habit of replenishing 
their aquaria with insects which they have per¬ 
sonally taken from their native haunts. I would 
ask attention to the subject of the hybernation 
of water insects—first in their natural state, and 
secondly when kept in aquaria. It is a well- 
known fact that water insects can be found 
active, in most cases at least, throughout the 
whole of the year ; it is, however, also gene¬ 
rally stated that the water beetles remain torpid, 
so far at least as regards some of the individuals 
during the winter months. Eminent authorities 
in entomology speak of this as being the case ; 
thus one author, writing of the Dyticida?, says, 
during the winter some remain in the water, 
or bury themselves in the mud in a torpid 
state.” Another, when writing of the hyber- 
naclc of the Dyticidce and Hvdrophilidte, says 
“ the aquatic tribes, such as Dytisci and Hydro- 
phili, &c., burrow into the mud of their pools, 
but some of these are occasionally met with 
under stones, bark, &c.” Other writers speak 
in the same way, but as to a great extent writers 
on subjects such as this are, from want of time 
to make personal observations, obliged to rely 
on what their predecessors have written, it may 
easily happen that the actual recorded facts are 
few and but imperfectly recorded. I have, for 
some time past, been in the habit of keeping 
water insects in aquaria, not only during the 
summer, but also in the winter months, and I 
have never seen anything approaching to torpi¬ 
dity in any of these insects. Amongst other 
insects I have kept Dyticus marginalis, Hydro- 
philus piceus, Ranatra linearis, and Naucoris 
bimicoidcs during the winter, and, whilst I am 
aware that the habits of insects kept in aquaria 
indoors may differ somewhat from the practice of 
their brethren during thesame period out-of-doors, 

1 have thought it curious that none of the insects 
which have come under my observation have ever 
! shown any tendency to act as described, as 
regards burying themselves and remaining inac¬ 
tive. I have noticed that in the winter months 
when the water is cold, Dyticus marginalis 
often lies at the bottom of an aquarium 
partly buried in the sand or stones ; but all the 
specimens I have kept have been essentially 
active, coming to the surface to breathe just as 
they do in the warm weather. The water-bugs 
have also remained active, not even seeking the 
shelter of the bottom of the aquarium, as is 
sometimes the case with the water beetles, and, 
it appears to me that the physical conformation 
of these insects is such that it would be abso¬ 
lutely necessary that they should come to the 
surface occasionally, so long as they remain sub¬ 
merged. Their breathing surely cannot be sus¬ 
pended, and they cannot ordinarily obtain their 
supply of oxygen from the water itself. By 
the word “ torpid ” as used in the extract 
quoted above, I understand a condition of in¬ 
activity, and I cannot think that these air-breath¬ 
ing insects ever remain under water in a state 
of actual torpor. Other writers than those 
quoted above state the case still more strongly ; 
thus, one speaking of the Hydrophilus piceus, 
says, it “passes the winter in a state of torpor at 
the bottom of the water,” and he mentions that 
the Dyticida} “ during the winter, bury them¬ 
selves in the mud and under moss.” I would ask 
your readers whether they have ever actually 
witnessed cases of insects remaining under 
water in a state of torpor during the winter 
months, cither whilst kept in aquaria, or in their 
natural state. There are, I am aware, difficul¬ 
ties attending the making observations on this 
point with regard to insects in their natural 
haunts, still, some of your readers may have 
been more favourably circumstanced than I have 
been in this respect. Although I have taken in¬ 
sects from the water at all times of the year, I 
have never found one of them torpid; it is, how. 



Umbrella-shaped Fruit Tree Protector. 

fany cover over them ; or they may be used to 
protect small trees from birds during the fruit¬ 
ing season. They are made of various sizes, 
and are light and elegant in appearance. 
Covered with tiffany or with oiled paper, these 
covers may also be used to protect Rose blooms 



Tyramidal-shaped Tree Cover. 

for exhibition, and other florist’s flowers, as they 
can be used with stakes of any length ; or even 
without staks in the case of dwarf plants re¬ 
quiring temporary protection. AY hen not in use 
as fruit-tree protectors, they might be used as 
trellises on which to train half-hardy or hardy 
climbing annuals, such as Tropseolums, Convol¬ 
vulus, Canary-flower, or for climbing greenhouse 
or hardy shrubs. A glace at the accompanying 
illustrations will show how these contrivances 
are applied ; they are moderate in price, and 
admirably adapted to fulfil the purpose for 
which they are intended. They are manufac¬ 
tured and invented by Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, 
and Barnard, of Norwich.—B. 


Daylight In Offices. 
Fleet Street.—[A i>vt.1 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

1191.—Treatment of Solanums.— Sola- 
nums should be allowed to grow naturally, and 
those heavy, tall, straight stems, with some few 
. robust branches at the top, evidently belong to 
the Pseudo-capsicum section, that invariably 
make excellent standards. .Such plants should 
be turned out into the open ground, in good, 
rich soil, early in May, and they will develop 
fine heads of growth, bloom, and, later on, fine 
red berries in abundance. These Solanums are 
gross feeders, and will absorb plenty of mois¬ 
ture ; therefore, in dry weather, an abundance 
of water should be given. The plants should be 
\ lifted ill to pots, the size of which must be 
determined by the size of the plants, about the 
beginning of October, by which time the larger 
portion of the berries should be of a bright red 
hue, but all the green ones will colour well after 
the plants are put into the house. In lifting the 
roots may be considerably reduced without 
injury, but the plants must not lack water, or 
they will lose their leaves.—A. D. 

1 203.— Pruning ClematiB.— As a rule, all 
Clematis of the .Tackmani, or autumn-flowering 
section, should be cut back almost to the ground 
each winter, as the plants undoubtedly throw 
up the most robust growth yearly if bo treated 
If the soil be rich and deep, such annual growth 
from well-established plants will often reacli to 
a height of from 10 ft. to 12 ft. If cut back to 
a height of several feet from the ground the 
succeeding year's growth is less robust, but there 
are more shoots; and if the ultimate height 
reached is about tbe same, the latter plan gives, 
perhaps, more shoots and bloom, but the bottom 
of the plant is left bare. It may be accepted as 
a very good arrangement to cut back all the 
weak growths hard, and the strong growths le83 
so, so that each year some may be cut back to 
the ground. This will keep the bottom of the 

C ’ t pretty well furnished. 80010 of the spring- 
1 i lgkinds should be mixed with the autumi - 
blooming oues, as in this way the flowering period 
is lengthened. The spring-blooming section 
flower from the old wood, and, therefore, are 
simply shortened back and have the least robust 
wood taken out in the autumn.—A. D. 

1199.—Summer-House for a Garden. 
—If it is desired that the summer-house in ques¬ 
tion be closclj hoarded at the sides and back, 
we should recommend as a cheap material com¬ 
mon “ slabs,” a 3 they arc termed, of Scotch Fir, 
if they can be procured in the neighbourhood. 
The bark should be left on, which will impart 
to the structure that informal rustic appearance 
which it is so desirable to secure. The roof 
may be constructed of the same material. 
Another simple and inexpensive method is as 
follows :—Having determined upon the dimen¬ 
sions, place some Larch poles or stout posts of 
some description (having previously tarred the 
ends) at intervals of 3 ft. from each other. 
Procure some plasterers’ “laths” 3.^ ft. or 4 ft. 
in length, and nail them to the posts, so that 
they form a diamond pattern. Give them two 
ccats of dark-coloured paint, and you will have 
a neat-looking summer-house. The roof in this 
case will have to be made flat. Nail some stout 
poles from side to side, and lath them in the 
same manner.—J. C. 

1209.—Plants for Greenhouse.—It 

would be much better if those who desire in¬ 
formation upon this subject would state if the 
structure is to be heated or not. In unheated 
glasshouses very few choice flowers will suc¬ 
ceed ; but if frost can be excluded, bloom may 
be obtained the whole year through. Chinese 
Primulas sown in April will give bloom during 
the winter months. Cyclamen bulbs may be 
potted in August, and Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar¬ 
cissi, &c., should bo potted in October. Lo- 
bel.a seed may be sown now', ami a few Gera¬ 
niums and Fuchsias, procured in April, w ill ] 
keep the house gay during the summer months, j 
Valbta purpurea is an excellent autumn-bloom¬ 
ing subject, and Lilium lancifolium and L. au- 
t'atum may be potted in Noveniber to flower 
the following summer. The collection should 
also include one or two Indian Azaleas and Ca¬ 
mellias, a Cytissus, Coronillaglauca, Arum Lily, 
and Peutzia gracilis. A few choice Primroses, 
sm h as Primula japonica and cortusoidcs annenn, 
and some Pansies might be sheltered and brought 
into bloom in the house, to be grow n in the open 
air during the summer months.—J. C. B. 
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1203. - Bottom-heat for Plants. — 
Without knowing exactly how the pipes are 
fixed, it is difficult to advise. Possibly the 
stage rests merely upon pillars of some kind, in 
which case the heat w'ouhl, to a great extent, 
escape laterally, thereby raising the temperature 
of the structure instead of heating the tan. In 
order to secure a steady bottom-heat, the box 
should be placed where the pipes are kept 
warm both day and night. If the structure is 
not maintained at a higher temperature than 
5.>° by day, it would probably be found neces- 
sary to place the hox upon the “flow” pipe, | 
close to the boiler, as the water generally 
remains warm at that particular point, even if 
the fire is allowed to go out in the day time. 
In any case, the box should rest upon brick 
walls, so that all heat emitted by the pipes may 
be forced to pass into it. We do not consider 
tau necessary when the heat can be obtained by 
means of hot water. About 3 in. of Cocoa-nut 
fibre would be much better. If the pipes are 
then but slightly heated this thin layer becomes 
warm enough for propagating purposes. In your 
case there is probably too great a bulk of tan 
for tho pipes to heat, and at the same time not 
enough to generate and maintain warmth in 
itself. Do away with the tan and enclose the 
heat, and there will be no difficulty in main¬ 
taining a nice gentle warmth.—J. O. B. 

1 1 SG.— Japan Lilies. —Well drain some 
G-in. and 8 -in. pots, and prepare a heap of com¬ 
post, consisting of fibrous loam, peat, and leaf- 
mould in equal proportions, adding thereto 
about one-eighth of its bulk of silver sand. 
As soon as the bulbs arrive, pot them, placing 
one large bulb in a G-in. pot, and two or three 
in an 8 -in. pot, according to their dimensions. 
Pot so as the soil does not come within 2 in of 
the rim of the pot, and use the compost in a 
moist state; place the bulbs in a cold frame, 
and water no more than is absolutely necessary 
until growth appears. As the shoots increase 
in strength, give more liberal supplies of water, 
and when all danger of spring frosts is past, 
remove the plants to a sheltered, but light situ¬ 
ation in the open air About the beginning of 
July fill up tho pots to within an inch of the 
rim with well-rotted manure, and if worms 
should prove troublesome, put a couple of spoon¬ 
fuls of lime in a tub of water, ami water with 
it in a clear state. As soon as the buds arc 
fairly developed, afford the plants the protec¬ 
tion of a glass roof, or shelter the expanding 
blooms in some way.—J. C. 

1220. — Growing Cucumbers and 
Vegetable Marrows. —Cucumber and Ve¬ 
getable Marrow seeds should be sown about the 
middle of April. Fill as many 4-in. pots as are 
required, and plant three seeds in each pot; nse 
light, rich soil, and cover the seeds about £ in. 
deep ; pla:e in a light position in a greenhouse. 
The hills or ridges may be prepared about the 
middle of May, and the plants turned out about 
the end of the month, or earlier, if hand- 
or any other means of affording protection can 
be had. In the preparation of the hills, dig 
holes for the Vegetable Marrows that will hold 
from one to three barrows full of manure, about 
G ft. apart. In returning the soil, leave a slight 
cavity in the centre to hold water. The Cucum¬ 
bers may either be planted on hills prepared 
in the same way—only, if so, 4 ft. will be suffi¬ 
cient space to allow between them—or they may 
be planted along the top of a continuo s ridge. 
When the plants begin to prow, mulch with 
stable manure ; stop run-away shoots and pig 
down, to prevent bruising or damage from strong 
winds. In dry weather water copiously, and 
cut all fruit as soon as fit. The following are 
good kinds to grow :—Vegetable Marrow : Long 
White. Cucumber : Stock wood Bulge.—E. H. 

1219.— Planting Asparagus. —The better 
the land the 1 letter the Asparagus ; therefore 
your correspondent may give it as much manure 
and make the soil as deep as he can conveniently. 
The manuring and deepening of the soil by 
trenching should be done at once, and the 
manure may be turned into the land a foot or 
more deep, as the surface of the bed can be 
made rich bv top-dressing. Asparagus roots 
will run down deep if the soil be suitable. 

1 have lately bem taking up an old Asparagus 
plantation, and 1 found the roots quite 4 ft. 
deep. Having prepared the bed by trenching— 
and I am speaking in the singular number, 
because I should only make one bed of a plot, 


no matter how large the plot might be—it 
might be left till next April, till the Aspara¬ 
gus shoots were 2 in. or 3 in. above ground; 
then open holes 3 ft. apart and 8 in. or 9 in. 
deep, and wide enough to take in all the roots 
without cramping a single point. The holes 
should be 3 ft. apart each way, i. each plant 
should have a square yard to grow in. The 
plants may be ouc or two years old, and should 
have been grown thinly in fairly good land, 
autl have been lifted carefully, and the roots 
kept moist till they are planted. Have, if 
possible, a few shovclsful of light rich com¬ 
post to place in eacli hole to give the plants 
a start; cover the roots about 1£ in. deep. If 
the weather be dry, water and mulch with 
manure. Conover’s Colossal is the best kind. 

A light crop of some surface-rooting vegetables 
may be grown among the plants the first year. 
Afterwards, in summer, the Asparagus plants 
will fill the whole space, and without plenty of 
growth in summer there cannot l>c tine 
“Grass ” in spring.—E. H. 

1210.—Outdoor Grape Vines.— As the 
sap has a constant tendency to flow' upwards, 
your c jrrespondent’s Viue rods will have the 
stronge ;t eyes at the top ; but if young rods are 
only left a reasonable length, and are trained far 
enough apart to do the leaves justice, they 
should fruit well the whole length. When 
Vines are trained on tho rod system, if they are 
to fruit all up, we must be content with a rod of 
moderate length, and when that length has been 
made, the point should be pinched out, and all 
further progress stopped, or the sap that should 
be kept to nourish the bottom buds will rush 
away into growth, and this is what “ C. S. S.'s” 
Vines have done. As soon as the buds break, 
all tiie weak growths should be removed, and 
wherever two or more shoots have sprung from 
one eye all but the strongest should l>e taken 
away. Sufficient shoots should be left to fur- I 
nish a good surface of foliage, and no more, as 
one good, well-developed leaf is of more value 
to the Vine, in view of present or future fruit¬ 
bearing, than two or three weakly one*. Stop 
the laterals two leaves beyond the bunch, and 
permit no sub-laterals to extend lieyond one 
leaf, and if really fine fruit are required, cut a 
third of the berries from each bunch, leaving 
those which appear to be taking the lead. 
Prune in autumn as soon as the leaves fall.— 

E. H. 

1185. — Hyacinths not Growing 1 . —Hyacinth bulbs 
not crowing or rooting freely after being potted would 
indicate that they had been kept too dry; but if w ell 
watered, of course the fault must be looked for else¬ 
where, and It may be that the soil used.beinz from sa 
old 1 a du e, contained either wireworms or other dest nir- 
tive insects, or the germs of some fungus that affect them 
If bulbs placed in glasses are from the same lot. an t 
these grow freely, there can be no other conclusion than 
than the mischief must be in the soil. In such caae the 
best thing to do is to take the bulbs from the pots, wash 
them in tepid soap and water, and repot in soil take -.1 
from a different source, anil in which it is probable th • 
bulbB may do well, provided, of course, the other 6 >.l 
has not injured them beyond recovery.—A. 

1196.—Pruning and Transplanting Clematis 
—Tho common white Clematis may be transplanted 
during open weather at any time between November 1st 
and the end of February, and is bo hardy that it thrives 
on any aspect, and will do as well upon a west one 
anywhere. The needed cutting back with this kind 
should be rather a careful thinning out of weak shoots, 
and shortening of the coarser oues, and may be done at 
any time during the winter. —D. 

120 s. -Pruning Gloire de Dijon Rose in a 
Greenhouse.— I have been very successful In the cul¬ 
ture of this Rose. One plant carried about 360 good 
blooms from March to May. As soon as the blooms are 
over, I cut back tbe shoots to about 2 ft. 6 in. for the 
reason they have no room to grow. Fresh shoots, if they 
grow over to the north side of the house, do not 
catry anv bloom. By cutting them back they make pood 
wood in the place of that of the previous season. I have 
had a trouble to get the leaves to fall; sometime this 
week I mean to get the leaves off. I cut back all vi-ry 
thin shoots to about 9 in. of the tops. My Marechal 
Nicl lias made good growth, but the leaves are as fresh 
as in tlie autumn. 1 keep a little fire going to keep a few 
plants alive.—W. H. 

1218 — Cutting 1 Privet Hedges —If the Privet 
hedge be cut down towards the end of March or bejgin- 
niug of April, it will break almost immediately, and 
become green again Privet grows freely from the < --M 
wood, and may be cut. to suit your correspondents 
wishes. If, as he states, the hedge is thin and poor, it 
should be cut at least half-way down, at the same time 
trimming it into proper shape, so that the top does not 
overhang the base.- K. H 

1214 .—Crickets in Cucumber Houses.— Yonr 
correspondent will have a good deal of trouble in scald¬ 
ing out crickets, as they are so wonderfully active, and he 
will always have a colony around the heating apparat i;s^ 
anti wherever flow' pipes are laid in chambers or drevirs 
unless some means are adopted to destroy them. The 
best plan is to place some 0-in. pots half full of hay 
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loosely inserted in their haunts, and go in the evening 
with :i candle and lantern and a pail of very hot water. 
Take up the pets quietly, hold em-Ji in turn over the pail 
of water, giving a quick skake the moment the hay is 
withdrawn, so as to drop the crickets into the water. 
Perseverance will soon reduce their numbers.—E. H. 

1123 -Pruning 1 Gloira de Dijon Rose.— It 
■ huild be pruned without delay, thinning out all the 
w akly branches, and cutting back th • strong shoots to 
t vv), three, or four eyes, according to the strength of the 
wood made this ye ir. Very long an l rank shoots may 
lie left even longer. As the plant is under glass, and 
therefore protected from spring frosts, we would prune 
this year, as soon as the leaf decays. The eyes will 
then push earlier and stronger into growth, and flowers 
will be produced at a much earlier period.— C. 

121 * 2 . -Schizostylis cocclnea and Tritoma 
aurea— Rea ions for bulbs or the S.-hizostylis coccinea 
and Tritomi aurea not blooming must be, no doubt, 
looked for on the size of the bulbi, vvhicli could hardly 
have been of blooming size. It is very ffiffimlt to And 
any other reason for this lack of llower. Probably tho 
best thing to do would be to turn the bulbs out and 
pot them up in some rich garden soil for a season to 
give more siza and strength. It is also possible that by 
keeping the roots in the pots for another season, and 
giving some weak manure water, that bloom may pre¬ 
sently come.—D. 

li$4.-Ivy and Virginian Creepers.— Ivy and 
Virginian Creepere ean hardly be expected to blend well 
together, as both are strong growers, and would almost 
eat each other up. Plants of these may come alter¬ 
nately, but, having plenty of root room, without doubt 
the Ivy is best because It is always in leaf; whilst the 
Virginian Creeper looks well during the summer only,and 
ragged during the winter. If a strong-growing Ros* 
could be Induced to grow up amongst Ivy—from out of 
which the flowers would peep in clusters during the 
summer—the effect would be.exeellent, but the difficulty 
to be surmounted would bo to induce the Roses to grow 
in ground where the Ivy had got such a footing. Only 
by excavating a large hole, ami giving plenty of manure 
could any climbing Rosa be induced to grow freely.— 
A. D. 


QUERIES. 


1234.—Spring 1 Gardening.-As there Is not much 
outdoor gardening going on at the present time, and as 
amateurs will lie thinking over and planning what they 
shall plant, and what seeds they shall s »w, when spring 
comes, I think this would be a very opportune timo for 
some experienced correspondent to write an article or 
t to for t ie instruction of amateurs as t> wh.it annuals 
ire b. st suited for the different kinds of soil, light, sandy, 
.lay, heavy, &c., for some plants seem to thrive in oil" 
g i; «’e i. and will not grow at all in another. Also, what 
.in 1 of Ilybri 1 Perp it-ual Standard Roses are best 
.d.ipted for the different soils ; mine is a light one, ami 
cw tini' a well on it. -Thomas Wood. 

12: i - flowering 1 Shrubs —I am having a piece of 
.11 worn-out shrubbery cut down, leaving ou one side 
.1 • of the Laurels and Hay to form a screen to hide 
tab.iug, Ac. A border is to be made in front of this, 
,!> nit 0 ft. wide, for mixod flowers, and the cleared apace 
:i> l do wn in turf What flowering shrubs can I plant to 
v i»..o the green? I thought of having a bed cf Rhodo- 
.•ndroiiB, Kalmias, Azaleas, ami Lilies In the centre of 
tu Grass. Will any one toll me what kinds to have, 
.-her; to obtain them, when to plant them, and what 
miiM to use? I have plenty of half-decayed leaves.— 
Vi;r:iKRDEN, Sufolk. 

u; ;-Ferns in a Dlsus3d Stable.-I have a 
isnsoil stable, which I have thought of turning into 
K>. i ncry. There is a window in it of fair size, and 
iL-i- ' seems to he light enough. The placo is about 
r ft. from front to back, 1*2 ft. wide, and 9 ft. high, 
h re are three openings through the ceiling into the 
.ft overhead ; ought these t> bn closed up? Tho place 
ml.I not conveniently be heated in any way. I could 
-t the following FernsPolypodium vulgare, Poly- 
ichuin augulare. Lastrea moutana, L. Filix-mas, L. di- 
tat.i, Athyrium Filix-fcemina, Asplenium ruta muniria, 
trichomanes, A. adiantum nigrum, Ccterach offleina- 
mi, Scolopendrium vulgare, Blechnum spicant, Ptcris 
luilfna. Would any of these do? Are there any exotic 
•rns which would succeed ? A few hints as to manage- 
exit under tho peculiar circumstances will also be 
cvptable—KILIX. 

1217.— How to Treat Maiden-hair Ferns — 
> these require often watering, and do thay want to he 
pt quite m the shade ? How are they propagated ?— 
LLY. 

i*23S. -Boding 1 Plants from Seed. —Whieh is the best 
• <le of raising, from seed, plants of Lobelia, Cerastium, 
heveria, Oxalis, and Pyrethrum, for bedding out in 
tie ? The best time to sow,«fcc? -Di ffer. 

L2 30 .—Hardy Fuchsias.—Will some one tell mo the 
Hies of a few nardy Fuchsias?—D lffer. 

•2 40. -Pebbles for Walks, &c.—From whomcould 
*) tain the small sea pebbles which are used for putting 
drives, garden walks, &c. ?—Yorkshire. 

2 41.—Making an Aquarium —I want to make 
aquarium 3 ft. long, 1 ft. wide, and about 14 in high, 
- am I to proceed to make it, and how am I to fix the 


and autumn it bloom 'd profusely, and later on bore 
several seed-pods Since tho last frosts the whole of the 
leaves have withered, and the stem has turned brown. 
I mulched the roots before the frost set in. Will some 
one advise as to treatment ? Should it he cut down or 
pruned, or removed into greenhouse ? I have one in a 
pot that I moved into greenhouse at end of autumn; it 
has never bloomed, but is now in full leaf and quite 
he.ilthy-looking.—T. D. 

I24. r ..-C’imber3 Under Verandah, -(’an any 
practical gardener suggest any climbing plants for train¬ 
ing against a stretch of house wall facing due w-est and 
due south, but shaded by a broad verandah ? Very little 
suu can reach the walls. Height about 10 ft. -A. W. R. 

124«.-Geranium Cuttings Dying Off. I have 
a small greenhouse fuciug s mc.ii, which I heat with a 
paraffiu stove, ami up to the last fortnight my cuttings 
(which are all well rooted) have looked well and green, 
but both the old leavei an 1 tho young shoots are now 
dying off black. There is no damp on them, and my 
house duriug the late cold has never been below 38*. I 
have watered sparingly, and have n vaporiser in the 
stove, and I have given as much air as the weather would 
permit. Can any reader explain the cause of the leaves 
dying; and is it pissible for the cutting) to re.-ive in 
the spring; and what treatment should they now re¬ 
ceive ?-R. S. C. * 

1247. -Plants for Wintor Blooming.—T have a 
lean-to glasshouse facing south-west.;shade.l by buildings 
on three sides, and which is used as a passage from 
kitchen to living room H.ing fond of plants, I have put 
up a stage, also small fountain, and heated the house 
with a slow combustion stovo. Last winter was iny first 
trial, and I was disappointed by not getting any bloom. 
This autumn I bought some plants for winter blooming 
(leaving the selection to the nurseryman), but have no 
bloom yet except a few Primulas which are small. Will 
any friend kindly a3dst mo. an l advise what plants to 
g;t, and how to proceed injorder fo g;t bloom in winter ? j 
Also what creep *r could I have to cover back wall above I 
the stage ?—W. H. S. j 

1248 — India rubber Plant - Mylndia-rul.berplant 
shows signs of decay. Is it safe to shift tho plant to 
search for worrm? Also what size should the pots lie to 
put cuttings from it in when spring arrives ?-G. F. 
TlLBY. 

1249. Cornbind in a Garden.— My garden is very 
full of Cornbind; will any reader tell mo how I can get 
rid of it?—H. 8. 

I2f>0.— Planting 1 Manetti Stocks — Would it do 
to plant Manetti Stocks next mouth? If so, what dis¬ 
tance apart between the rows, and at what depth should 
they be planted?— F. V. 

12:>1 — Climber3 for South Aspect, — What 
climbers would lie the best to plant to cover a house over 
a bay window ? The house Is three storeys high, and 
facing the Victoria Embankment and the River Thames. 

I should like a climbing Rose on one side of the window, 
and something different on the other—such as the Pas- 
s : on-flower or Clematis. In the summer it is very hot, | 
getting the whole of the sun from morning till sunset, 
but in the winter it is just the reverse. I can grow from 
seed Pansies, Lobelias. Sweet Peas, Mignonette, <fcc. 
Musk, Geraniums, and Fuchsias grow well by taking 
them in in October. The mould is light and 2 ft. deep in 
the boxes. I can cover them with matting in the win¬ 
ter. I have only boxes in which to plant tho creepers. — 
Edwin Grace. 

1252 — Mo3S Rose Not Floweringf.—I have a 
Moss Rose tree protected from the north and east by a 
wall, open to the south-west; last year the stock appeared 
to be dead, so I took it up, gave fresh soil, and it grew out 
at the root, hut it did not flower. What could 1 do to 
induce it to bloom?— A constant Reader. 

1253.— Culture of Poinsettias.—Will some one 
give directions for growing these whore Vineries and a 
conservatory only exist? -P. P. P. 

12 M.- Peppermint Distiller. -Where can I pro¬ 
cure a small distiller? and what is the price ?— Distiller. 

1255.-Climbers for Greenhouse -Which are 
the two best climbers for blooming in a small greenhouse 
during summer ?—J. B. 

1250. —Eradicating! Coltsfoot from Land.-I 
should be glad to ascertain how to eradicate Coltsfoot 
from land ?—II. S. Pain. 

1257.—Marvel of Peru.— Will any reader give me a 
hint or two on the growing of the Marvel of Peru from 
seed?—J. F. 

1258 —Trees and Shrubs for the North..—I 
have a plot about 90 ft. long facing the east, and about 
21 ft. wide, exposed to the north and south, which I wish 
to plant with shrubs, flowering or otherwise. Can you 
recommend me any good hardy sorts, and where they 
may he procured true? I have planted Hollies, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, and Aucubas, which do well. Laurels 
and their tribe do not stand tho winter. I may mention 
Urmston is aliout five miles south-west of Manchester; 
soil fertile—loam on sandy subsoil. I have tried the 
nurserymen in the neighbourhood, but find their know¬ 
ledge and varieties very limited. -E. P. W. 

1259.—The Myrobalan Plum. -“E. II.” has ex¬ 
cited much interest in his short recommendation of the 
Myrobalan Plum. May I add to Mr. Dodd's enquiries, 
“where can it be obtained?” The bane of this part of 
the We<t Riding of Yorkshire is the disgraceful stato of 


As.and wliatkindofeement&c. .shall I require,also what I old ovor-n glected fences, yards of good Quick, yards of 


of glass? I wish to have a fountain iu the middle of 
miniature rockery in tho centre; can I make the 
kery of Virgin Cork?—M illoate. 

2 4*2.— Stocking! an Aquarium —I am about to 
- e an aquarium, and should like to know what kind of 
.nts, Hslies, snails. &e. f will do best In it?-M illuate. 

213. — Frozen Potatoes —Gail anything be done to 
tore frozen Potatoes to their natural state ?—E. L. 

244.—Japanese Honeysuckles — I have a 
tanese Honeysuckle, which hai been out-of-doors 
inteil in the ground) all last jo^r. In the sumi 


s u mine] 
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id indigenous Holly ; hut between them, anil where 
the Quicks are very old, under them, great gaps and hol¬ 
lows, which, if this Plum will grow in and under, it will 
be Koch u boon and improvement as h.n never been 
known. My final query is will it grow under a long arm 
of horizontally over-roach ng Quick or Holly, and so close 
up the underneath sheep gaps as well as the perfectly 
open gaps? -Rev. II. Bullivant, Whitley Parionajc , 
Deirnj\i,’y. 

12(51—Solatium3. I bought a flue plant of the 

Solatium about seven we.'Us ago ; it was full of green 
berries. I i abjut ten days it began to shed its leaves. 


The leaves are all gone, and the scarlet berries still cling 
to the naked branches. What is the cause ? and how 
shall I treat it in future ? ami how are Solanums propa¬ 
gated from seed or cuttings? -Ignoramus. 

1251. --Culture of Calanthe3 — Would any one 
tell me which is the be.-.t soil to grow Gnlanthes in, and 
if manure water would be required?—II. P. II. 

1262. -Pot Ros63 in Cold House — Would any 
reader kindly give a year s treatment of Roses in pots iu 
a cold house? They are in 6-in. pots now.— Cheshire. 

1203.—Ornamental Grasses. -For mixing with 
dried flowers I have grown Agrostis iicbulrs.i, Briza 
maxima, and Lagurus ovatus. Wi-hing for greater va¬ 
riety this year, I beg to ask for a list of the most effec¬ 
tive annual Grasses, with a few directions as to proper 
time of sowing, &c.-A mateur. 

1264.— Marechal Niel Roses. I have two small 
greenhouses, 12 ft. square, south aspect. In each I have 
a Mardchnl Niel Rose, planted last summer in the sumo 
soil; both have grown well. The leaves of one have 
white mould, which seems to increase ; the other appears 
quite healthy. Will some reader tell mo the cause and 
cure? T. J. 

1205.— Pruning 1 Dwarf Roses - T have some 
Hybrid Perpetual It >ses on their own roots. Long shoots 
nearly n yard long have sprung from the roots ; should 
these he cut low down, or only to where they were 
pruned last spring? - A NovrcE —[(hit clean away all'weak 
shoots, shorten hack th»> strong ones a little, and peg 
them down to the soil. The result will be all you can 
desire.] 

1266. -Watering Chrysanthemums. — Should 
Chrysanthemums he watered daily, and kept very' wet ? 
Would over-watering the plant keep it from blooming?— 
A. B [When growing, they cannot well have too much 
water given them. If the roots were saturated, how¬ 
ever, the plants would not bloom satisfactorily ] 

1267. — Syringing 1 Camellias. Should Camellias 
growing on a back wall Vie syringed, and their roots be 
kept wet when in full bud?—A. B. [The roots should 
always be kept moist, but not wet Syringing should 
only be done during the summer when the plant is making 
its growth.] 

1 2 js.—S yringing 1 Plants In a Greenhouse.— 
Should plants in a greenhouse be syringed two or three 
times a week during wintor?—A. B. [No; keep the 
roots just moist, and the tops as dry as possible.] 

1269. - Jerusa’em Artichokes.-I have planted 
Jerusalem Artichokes iu the same place for the last 
seven years. La t year and the year before they w’ere very 
small and poor. I plant them with manure every' year. 
What is tho reason >i their failure ? Is It owing to plant¬ 
ing them on the same ground ? or is it owing to using the 
same plants for seed each year, or is it owing to the 
seasons ?-G. E. Thomas. [The seasons have, no doubt, 
much to do with tho failure, hut we would advise you to 
deeply trench the ground before planting if you cannot 
plant them in a fresh position.] 

1270. -Moving Roses, &c E L. T — Trune back 
the Wistaria and Bignonia, also the Roses, and lift them 
with a good ball of earth to their roots, and pot them In 
the garden soil. PLant them out again on getting to your 
new garden. 

1271. -Sand for Ferns.— Will red sand do in plnee 
of silver sand to mix with soil for Ferns ?- Lover of 
Ferns. [Yes, but road sand would he better.] 

12 . -2. Forcing Vepetablas.—I have built a span- 
rooxed forcing pit in which I hare put a brick flue. I have 
covered tho flue on one side of the house to the depth of 
18 in. with well-rotted manure. What kind of early 
vegetables, salad, <fcc , ean I force ?—G. 8. S. [French 
Beans, Tomatoes, Mustard and Cress, Rhubarb, Seakale, 
Cucumbers. Chicory, .tc\] 

1273 — Comfrey. — C. Ii., Stapenhill.— It is best pro¬ 
cured in the shape of plants, which are easily increased 
by division of tho roots. Apply to Carter <fc Co., High 
Holbom, London. 

1274. —J. In kin. — Kindly ask your questions on 
separate pieces of ]>apcr. One of the plants sent is a 
Cupliea, the other probably a Seduui, but wc cannot 
tell from Buch scraps. * 


Newspaper Bye-Laws —1. Be brief. 
2. Be pointed. Do not write all round a sub¬ 
ject without touching it. 3. State facta, but do 
not stop to moralise. Let the reader do his own 
dreaming. 4. Eschew preface. Plunge at once 
into your subject, like a swimmer into cold 
water. 5. If you have written a sentence that 
you think particularly line, draw your pen 
through it. G. Condense. Make sure that you 
really have an idea, and then record it in the 
shortest possible terms. 7. When your article 
is completed strike out nine-tenths of the adjec¬ 
tives. 

Advertising Poultry.— Judicious ad ver- 
tising is the secret of success. You often meet 
men who say, “ I never advertise, yet I sell my 
stock.” So they do, and so could you empty a 
hogshead of water by dipping it out with a 
spo m, hut in either case it is mighty slow work. 
There are too many breeders now-a-days, each 
anxious to set forth the merits of his particular 
fancy, and no one cares to go from place to place 
inquiring for what he wants, when a glance at 
his paper will tell him just where to get it. 
Competition is the life of any business, and it 
I you wish that bui.suess to move on successfuly, 
i you must apply the great lever—advertising. 
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Ooooa-nut Fibre and its Uses.— 
This valuable refuse is capable of being used 
in many ways in garden operations. It is excel¬ 
lent wnen mixed with sand for propagating. 
For this purpose I prefer it to leaf-mould, the 
value of which for root-production is, of course, 
well established. Sand alone is often used for 
propagating; plants root freely in it, but the 
roots Become too long and tender to do well 
when they are removed into stiiFer soil. When 
the roots are partially developed in any fibrous 
substance such a change is never felt, as they 
are confined to a round portable ball at the base. 
I have root?;! many thousand cuttings in the 
Cocoa-nut fibre and sand, and I am convinced 
they took hold of it quicker and with more free¬ 
dom than any thing 1 have tried. This applies 
to having pots filled with it, and also to propa¬ 
gating beds, where a thin layer of it was laid on 
the top of the flags above the hot-water pipes, 
and then well watered. On the cuttings being 
put in, they rooted with wonderful rapidity. 
Being so open, the heat works freely into and 
between it, and never becomes sour. As one 
batch is lifted out it requires to be smoothed 
over with the hand, and that is all that is neces¬ 
sary before putting in another quantity. One 
bed of it will root successive batches of cut¬ 
tings for a whole year without renewal. As a 
plunging material for propagating or for plants 
which need bottom-heat, it is equally useful, and 
it is much longer in decaying than tan or leaves, 
and is, moreover, cleaner to work in and more 
pleasant to look at. As a mulching for trees, it is 
safer and more desirable than tan, or, indeed, 1 *„han 
many kinds of manure, and brings with it none 
of tiic fungi which invariably accompany the 
use of tan for this purpose. I have seen loam 
poisoned for plant-growing by having tan in a 
decayed state laid upon its surface. When 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other bulbs 
are potted, they start into growth much more 
freely under a covering of Cocoa-nut fibre than 
of ashes or any other matter generally used 
for that purpose. Bulbs in outside borders 
show an equal appreciation of it, and it may 
be used with advantage in mixtures prepared 
for potting. Indeed, it should everywhere take 
high rank among the requirements for root 
development, for it can be procured for a mere 
fraction from nurserymen, or direct from Cocoa- 
nut mat factories.—J. M. 

Some Uses of Birdlime. —The Holly 
has its economical uses. The middle bark, under 
proper manipulation, yields birdlime, which, 
however, may also be obtained from the Mistle¬ 
toe. The Japanese find some curious uses for 
this substance. Traps for rats are made in the 
simplest possible manner, by placing pieces of 
board or card smeared with it near their holes. 
Spread upon Bamboo leaves it is used for 
catching flies and other insects. Even fleas 
are no match for Japanese ingenuity, for they 
are trapped in bed by birdlime spread on 
p eces of board, the board being arched over 
with bent Bamboo, to prevent the birdlime from 
adhering to thedoedding. Possible uses of this 
viscid article, such as a snare for cockroaches, 
mice, &c., will at once suggest themselves to our 
readers. Even animals as large as monkeys are 
caught by its means in Japan. Ornithologists 
may take a hint as to bird catching from the 
Japanese method. Long stems of Wistaria are 
smeared with birdlime and floated out in estua¬ 
ries, and even on the sea, in parts frequented by 
birds, and wild fowls are in this way bagged in 
considerable quantities. Many other uses are 
given in an interesting report on this subject 
from Mr. Consul Annesley. 

Ivy on Buildings. —It has often been 
stated that Ivy keeps the walls of buildings dry, 
and that if they happen to be damp before, the 
damp will disappear after the wall is covered with 
the Ivy, which, it is also said, will suck out the 
moisture from the wall into its own substance, 
a statement in which there is a certain amount 
of both truth and error. Ivy will keep out damp 
from walls that were dry before, but it will not 
make walls that arc already damp, dry, unless 
the damp is driven through from the outer sur¬ 
face of the wall only. The dampness of walls 
is not, however, often caused in this way ; but 
rises from the foundations—sometimes as high 
as the second story, and when this happens the 
evil is very difficult to cure. Much depends on 
the nature of the stone used and the situation, 
but all good architects now provide against damp 


rising by pitching the foundations at the ground 
line. The old parish church here is perhaps as 
perfect an example of an Ivy-clad structure as 
could be found, and the Ivy is kept in excellent 
order by careful trimming annually, yet the walls 
inside are so damp as to completely disfigure 
their Burface, for which reason they have to be 
painted frequently. In this case the damp rises 
from the foundations. The Ivy has covered the 
walls for a very long period, and the latter ap¬ 
pear to be drier outside than in, perhaps owing 
to the freer evaporation. I have seen many 
other instances of a similar kind. I do not 
know how people reconcile the opinion that 
the Ivy sucks the moisture from the wall by its 
stem roots, a3 they are wrongly called, with the 
dictum of physiologists that the Ivy absorbs no 
moisture by these, not being a true parasite. If 
the plant derives any sensible nourishment in 
that way, how comes it that it dies so soon after 
the stem is severed at the bottom, the common 
way of killing Ivy on trees ?—J. S., SJwtffield, 

Mulching 1 . —This process, which consists in 
spreading half decomposed manure or some other 
open material over the surface of the ground, 
has two objects. One is to prevent excessive 
evaporation in summer, and the other—a less 
important one—is to protect the roots in winter. 



The meaning of Mulching. 

The accompanying little wood-cut, shows a sec¬ 
tion of the way in which it is done—the wide 
surfacing a being the proper way, the section of 
the small mounu b showing another way, which 
is almost useless.—F. H. 

Scale on Fruit Trees.— The proper way 
to apply Gishurst compound against Mussel 
scale and American blight on fruit trees is 
to take a hard painter's brush, wet it, and 
rub it on the top of a box of Gishurst till a thick 
lather is made ; work this well in about the 
infested parts. By this means I have completely 
cure! trees in a very bad way both from the 
Mussel scale and American blight.—W. 

Lime as a Dressing for Vine Bor¬ 
ders. —Lime rubbish forms a good dressing for 
Vine borders. The more plaster in the rubbish 
the better. The roots hug such pieces closely, 
and no doubt extract some food out of the hair 
used to bind the plaster. ]5ut the chief use of 
lime rubbish is it Iteeps the earth porous for the 
free growth of the roots, the exit of water, and 
the inlet of air. Now, arid for the next two 
months, is the best season to apply it. Spread 
it over the surface, and point it in with a fork 
as deeply as the roots will permit. If the 
roots are already on the surface, then mix the 
rubbish with equal parts of decomposed night- 
soil and turfy loam, and apply the compost 6 in. 
thick all over the Vine border. Merely scratch 
tin old surface with a fork in the process, to 
allow the new and the old Boils to intermix a 
little.—D. F. 

A Our© for Rheumatism.— Seeing in 
pace 395 under the above heading, that Celery 
boiled was a cure for rheumatics, I was in¬ 
duced to try it. I had rheumatism in the muscle 
of my right arm. I had one head of Celery 
boiled every night for three months, and two or 
three glasses of whiskey and water every night, 
which I was told was a good remedy. The re¬ 
sult has been that the rheumatism is worse now 
than when I first used Celery, therefore, from 
my experience, I do not believe that boiled 
Celery will cure rheumatics.—F. [The para¬ 
graph on this subject did not mention whiskey ; 
were you quite fair to the Celery to drown it in 
toddy? We do not believe it is proved that 
Celery has any more specific effect on rheuma¬ 


tism than other wholesome vegetables ; the free 
use of vegetables, however, and particularly 
green vegetables, is wo believe, recommended 
by all who have paid attention to the disease.] 

Catching Rata and Mice.— The best 
garden mouse trap with which I am acquainted ■ 
is a common stone pickling jar. Get a good- 
sized one, or as many as may be thought desir¬ 
able ; well grease the rim and a little way down 
inside with lard, and dig a hole near where the 
mice resort, so as to place the top of the jar 
level with the surface of the ground then half 
fill the jar with water. This trap, if occasionally 
greased, and kept supplied with water when 
necessary, will soon reduce their numbers : I 
have taken six or seven every morning from one 
jar. Rats are more difficult to catch, being very 
cautious, and if caught in common iron traps 
they will eat through any plant within their 
reach, even a good-sized stein of a Grape Vine, 
as I have known them to do to my cost, when 
trapping some that had gained access through 
holes into a Vinery, in which they made “ more 
free than welcome ” with the Grapes. Iron or 
steel spring traps are also dangerous where cats 
or dogs are kept, but where these do not exist 
they are best— i. e., if carefully hidden ; a little 
long soft Grass lightly laid over them, and over 
that some soil, so that the bait only is seen, will 
generally be found the best plan of setting 
them; but if they can be placed in their runs 
baiting is unnecessary.—R. 
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' 6 TTOW to Grow Potatoes with Succes 

J..L for Exhibition,” by Porter, the rtiauipic 
grower and competitor. This treatise can now be had j 
the office of The Garden, 37, Southampton Str*-.- 
Lmion, W.C., or through the bookselleis. Price pj 
per copy. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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EXERYJ1N 



TIIE MOST PRACTICAL WORK ON 

Vegetable & Flower Gardening 

YET PUBLISHED. 


Invaluable alike to the Professional 
as to the Amateur Gardener. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 
Coloured and other Engravings. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING , 

At all the Bookstalls, or Post Free for 15 Stamps. 


UTT0N3’ 8ELECT SEED LIST, Gratia and Post Free. 

All Goods value 20s Carriage Free. 

ALL SEEDS (except Peas aud Beans) POST FREE. 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading, Berks 

TREES ANDThRUBS. 

J. Cheal & Sons, 

Low field Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREKS AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREKS, Ac. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced and Descriptive Catalogues, free by post. 


Roses ! Roses !! Roses !!! 

E WING & CO. forward under favourable 

conditions and at most moderate prices COLLEC¬ 
TIONS of ROSES of the best quality from the open 

S ound. Carriage and package free to any railway station 
Great Britain or Ireland. Circulars giving full parti¬ 
culars gratis and post free to applicants, as well as Lists 
of a very extensive and carefully grown GENERAL, 
NURSERY STOCK. 

Ewing A Co. The Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich. 

P AUL <fc SON’S ROSE CATALOGUE 

post-free, on application, or personally at London 
Order Office, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

PAUL A SON, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 

Ferns a Speciality. 

F OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS, 

apply to W. A J. BIRKENHEAD, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester. 

T^wTCKSONS & CO., Nurserymen, <kc., 

J 1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 

out their beautiful newSaxifraga Wallacei, which stands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
plant has obtained first-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent introduction; Is. 6d. each, three for 
3a. <kL, six for 6s., all free by post. 


T HE COMING FLOWER, TUBEROUS 

BEGONIAS.—Choice hybridised Seed, saved 1879 
from our medal (Horticultural Society) collectiou. 
Quality uniform, superior to all others. Packets and list 
poet free, is. and 2a. Cd. each.— John Lainu A Co., 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Digitized by 


v Google 


NEW SEED CATALOGUE. 
SPRING, fit mt 1880. 


Now’ Ready, Price ONE SHILLING Tost Free, or Gratis 
to Customers, 

THE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR 
AMATEUR GARDENERS. 

Enlarged and Improved Edition, with copious and 
original Articles on 


THE CULTIVATION OF GARDEN CROPS, 

THE DECORATION OF THE FLOWER GARDEN, 

THE REARING OF FLOWERS FROM SEED, 

THE CULTIVATION OF LILIES, 

THE CULTIVATION OF GLADIOLI, Ac., Ac., Ac. 


With 100 pages of beautifully printed letterpress, hand¬ 
somely illustrated with two magnificent coloured plates, 
ami nearly 200 fine wood engravings. This is the 
most beautiful and comprehensive Reed Catalogue yet 
published, and should be in the hands of all interested 
in Horticulture. 

DANIELS BROS., 

The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, 

NORWICH. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN should send for 
King’s List of 

Choice Homegrown Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

Catalogues Gratis and Post Free on Application. 
ESTABLISHED 1793. 

JOHN TZ. ZKHETSTGK, 

Seed Grower to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 

COGGF,SHALL, ESSEX. 


Genuine Seeds. 

C ATALOGUE Gratis and Post Free on 

application —FLOWER SEEDS, VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, FARM SEEDS, of the best quality, true to 
name, and reasonable in price. 

Wm. Hugh Gower (Manager to the late Wm. ltollisson 
A Sons), Nursery and Seedsman, Tooting, London. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Two hundred 

\J choicest exhibition varieties, Japanese, Incurved, 
Anemone, Pompons, Ac. Cuttings of 100 selected varie¬ 
ties, 10s. post free, or rooted to order, 18s. Smaller quan¬ 
tities. Cuttings Is. 6d., rooted, 2s. 6d. dozen.—N. Davis, 
2, Belper Villas, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich. 


N EW CUCUMBER SIR GARNET 

WOLSELEY.—.Joseph Hamilton A Son, Welling¬ 
ton Place, near Carlisle, are now prepared to supply 
Seed of the above. Price 2s. 6d. per packet of six seeds. 
Special quotations to the trade on application. 

“ The handsomest Cucumber I have ever seen. The 
brace shown grew from one joint.”— The Garden, Sept. 
27, 1879. 

“ The points in which Cucumber Sir Garnet Wolseley 



surpasses all other long-fruitc.l varieties are the sym¬ 
metry of its fruit, and the abundance with which they 
are produced, there being no shank or handle to Sir 
Garnet ."—Gardener » Chronicle, Sept. 27, 1879. 

“It is the most handsome Cucumber we have ever 
seen, is entirely destitute of Bhauk or Bhoulder, and is of 
excellent flavour; it produces three fruits to every joint, 
which swell rapidly to maturity in succession.”— The 
Gardener, August, 1879. 

Joseph Hamilton A Son, Wellington Place, near Carlisle. 


rTVELEGRAPH CUCUMBER SEED, 

JL warranted true.—Eighteen seeds, Is. ; seven seeds, 


6d., post free; price per ounce on application. 
~ ’ ‘ ' ' in, 


. - - - Herba¬ 

ceous Calceolaria plants, prize strain, now in CO-sized 
pots, 3s. 6d. per doz. Catalogue free.— Robt. W. Beedell, 
The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


G ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, 

Mats, Raffia, Ac. None cheaper.— Watson A Scull, 
90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


— .---,-- 'Pirn UiNurfeoN, New 

1 irK. "Tut G*m>i» u llie but orginiied tad ma.l intorcttlng journal of It* kind 
that fxitU."— John LiNr».K, Brunei* '* That excellent periodical, Tm G*id>*.” — 
Profeuor Owin, BrilUh Mutcuin “ It decidedly auperior to any of the older journal* 
of the tame kind.”—C uahlm Afoour, Botanic Gardena, Sydney, N.8.W. • In j.ral*e 

of it* merit 1 think I could lay anything, however atrong, if I knew bow to tay It 
r.ghtly."—Roarrr M* knock. 



Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of a 

Group of Dwarf Phloxes, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations 


Asparagus tenuifolius 
Bindweed, Soutli European 
Boilers, different kinds 
Botanist v. hybridist 
Bouvardius in America 
Bouvardius, propagating 
Broccoli, protecting.. 
Christmas Day 
Chysis Chelsoni 
Compositions, origin of 
Cypripcdium Sedeni 
Cypripcilium selligerum 
Cyrtanthus Mackcni 
Dahlia Maximiliaua 
Daisy, the Paris 
Darwin, Professor 
Deudrobiuni endocharla 
Diospyrus Kaki 
Draining 

Drawings, botanical 
Fernery, window 
Ferns, Filmy 
Fogs, London 
Fruit packing, soft 
Furnaces, flues, Ac. 
Gardeners, Russian 
Gardening for the week 
Glazing without putty 
Grapes, bottling 
G reehouses, law relating to 
Guernsey, land in 
Gypsophila paniculata 
Herb culture in America 
“Horticultural Pursuits" 
Hybridist v. botanist 
Iris cretensis 
Iris plate 
Ivy on buildings 
Kensington.Gardens 
Lebanon ,ICedars 4 of 
Maples, Sugar and other 
Masdevallia tovarensis 
Meconopsis nepalensis 
Mistletoe 
Monnodes Ocanro 
Narcissi, naming 
Narcissus Clusii 


Nectarine Galopin 
New York, cut flowers in 
Niagara, Falls of 
Odontoglossum Alexandra) 
Orchid culture 
Orchid pans, shallow 
Palms, the Areca 
Peaches, dried 
Pear, Marie Louise d’Ucclo 
Pear tree, neglected 
Pears from California 
Pentstemon gentianoides 
Persimmon, the Japan 
Phloxes, group of dwarf 
Plant, what is a hardy ? 
Plants, blue-flowered 
Plants, decorative, in pots 
Plants, hardy v. tender 
Plants, native, robbing 
Plants, postage of 
Plants, water, in Frauco 
Poinsettia pulcherrima 
Poisoning, vegetable 
Polygonum cuspidatr.m 
Portrait, the Ms mock 
Potatoes, weights of_sliow 
Quamash root, the 
Ehinopetalum Karelina 
Rose, a Christmas 
Roses, a novelty in 
Roses from cuttings 
Salvia, Pine-apple-scented 
Salvia Pitchcri 
Scotland, gale in 
Sobralia macrantha 
Staphylea colchica 
Thalietrum minus 
Tomato of the future, the 
Trade practices and prices 
Tuberose culture, A mem. 
Vases, material for 
Vegetables, prices of 
Venidium calendulaceum 
Vines, mildew on 
Wood for fuel 
Work, woodland, for Jan. 
Yew trees, venerable 


The Garden, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
6d.; Monthly Parts, 2a. 6d.—Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

T HE COLOURED PLATES appearing 

every week in Tiie Garden represent, after Draw¬ 
ings by the best Artists, all the finest New Plants, both 
Hardy and Tender, now being introduced to the country. 
The Garden 1b also illustrated with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and the bound Volumes comprise the greatest 
amount of purely practical information ever collected iu 
oue periodical 

AMIES’ CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (Limited), 

79. MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 
Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys, Miss 
Pierrepont, Miss Duffield. Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen. 3a. 

Per Fifty.10s. 

Ter Hundred . v lffs. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 


Melon and Cpcumdeu Flames always in stock. 

1-Light Frame 0 ft by 4 ft, £2 0 0 .. Packing Cases, 3/0 

2 „ „ 8 ft by 6 ft, 3 7 0.. „ ,,4/0 

3 „ „ 12 ft by 6 ft, 4 17 0 .. „ „ 4/6 

4 „ „ 16 ft by Oft, C 7 0 .. „ ., 6/0 

Made of the best seasoned red wood (Deal), glazed with 

English 21-oz. sheet glass, all painted tnree times in best 
oil colour, iron handle to each liglD, and an iron cross¬ 
bar. Carriage paid to any railway station in England and 
Wales ; ul-o to Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

Lights only Glazed, 10s. each; unglazed, 5s. each. 
Orders amounting to 40s. carriage paid. 

JOHN EDCiNGTON & 

(ESTAlfLISHED 1805), 

Marquee, Tent, and Flag Makers 
to the Royal Family. 

CITY OFFICES : 48, LONG LANE, WEST SMITH 
FIELD E.0. 

Tanned Garden Netting, Id. jer j aid. Scrym, Tiffany 
Patent Shading, Second-hand Bunting, d-c. 

5 iniple Rook of Garden Specialities, froo by post, 2 
h(;iinps. Mo connection with any other Finn using the 

name of Kd .ington, 


UNTOW READY, 


FOR 1880. 

It contains a beautifully Colo red Plate and Hundreds 
of Illustrations of ne.v and choice 


Do 

Your 


JUDSON’S 


Dyeing 


at home 


J)YES. 


with 


The process is easy aid in- 
tcresting, Ribbons, silks, 
feathers, scans, late, 
braid, veils, handkerchiefs, 
or shawls can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes in a 
pail of water. 

J U D SON’S DYES, 
Twenty-four Colours, are 
told by all chemists, ever; - 
where, price 6d. per bottle. 

He sure and get 

JI DSO.V3 DYES. 


_l No more Poisonous Violet Powder * 
TO THE LADIES. ” 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NIILSEKY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com 
plexiou from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, 6d. and Is. 

ROUSE & CO . Makers, lfi, Wigrmore 

_ _ Street , London. __ 

p.y post 2il. extra. 

R immels perfumed almanacs 

for lsSO: “Ancient Composers, beautifully illu 
minated, 6d Comic Pockkt Book Almanac : “ operette 
Gems," Is., by post Id. extra. Artistic Christmas Cards 
and Sachets. Fancy Perfume Boxes, Baskets, and Ham¬ 
pers. Smelling and Toilet Bottles. Scent Cases Fans. 
Ornaments for Christmas Trees. Crackers, Ac. Detailed 
Liston application.—ltiMMF.L, Perfumer, 96, Stiautl; 
128, Regent Street; 24, Comhill. 

Just commenced, in Monthly Parts, price 7d., 

(Parts I. to V. now ready), 



Small Greenhouses. 


The “STAR” 

HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 

Comprising Wrought Iron 
li dler, Cii»< s, Cistt i n. und all 
necessary connections and 
ilttings complete and ready 
for fixing. 


PRICES. 

No. O - Apparatus, with 24ft. 

of 2-in. piping. £3 13s. 
No. 1 - Apparatus, with 36 ft. 

of 2-in. piping, j£4 Is. 

No. 2 — Apparatus, with 71 ft 
of 2-in. piping (or 36 ft. of 
4-in ), 15s. 


New Illustrated Price List on 
application to 

SAMUEL DIPL0CK, 

1G7, Upper Thames St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


GILLINGHAM’S 


Radiating Heat Generator. 

No Stove or External Opening 
Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37,0 upward?. 


For full details apply to— 

TnE Manac.ee, The Patent Tube Company, 400, Eustou 
Road, N.W. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Cd. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, JE5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. Shlkws- 
in ky, 69, Old Bailey, and98, Barrington Kd. East Brixton. 

T)LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

I Greenhouse Wanner, for small and large spaces, 
»..r Household Rooms, Olfices, Studios, Churches, ifce. 
<an be regulated to any temperature; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
costa half less than any other heating power. Prices, 
«s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 0d., 15s. 6d., 18s. Gd., 21s. f 26s. <kl., 
ZSs. 6d., 81s. Cd. Send area of space to be warmed. 

T. O. PoTTKH, Stella Lamp DepCt and Court of House¬ 
hold Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 


Can be used without half Buffocatingr the 
operator. 
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' _L FU M1G A TOR. — For the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of plants under 
glass no greenhouse is perfect with¬ 
out one. Price 3s. and 4s. Cd. (pack¬ 
ing extra). FLANAGAN it SON, 
Seedsmen, 93, Cheapside, London, 
E.C. ; and wholesale of CORRY A 
SOPER. Shad Thames, London, K.C 


O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teak wood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 60 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up. Alfred Grant it Co., 
Steam Works, 39J, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


VEGETABLES & FLOWERS, 

Many of which have been certificated by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

It is the Handsomest Seed Catalogue of the season, and 
the most reliable Guide for the Amateur Horticulturist. 
Prico Is , post free la. 3d. Gratis to I urcharer*-. 


OUR PRICES WILL COMPARE FAVOURABLY WITH 
OTHER LEADING HOUSES. 

All Articles priced in Plain Figrures. 


CARTER’S, 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH HOL BQRN, L ONDON . 

G AUD EN R ICQ U ISITES.—Cocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 2os., truck 
(loo. e), 30s. Light Browu Fibrous Peat—6a. Cd. per tack, 
5 sacks 26a., 12 fur 46s., or 36s. per ton. Black Fibrous 
Pent—6s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. ]»er 
ton ; sacks 4d. each. Corisj Silver Sand—Is. ud. per 
bushel, 16s. half-ton, 2Cs. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loom, Pent Mould, anti Leaf Mould—Is. 
per bushel. Sphagnum Moss—8s. Cd. per sack. Manures, 
Garden Sticks. Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, 
Russian Mats, &e. Write lor free Price List. Free to rail. 
-H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St.,Long Acre, W.C. 


EUROPEAN FERNS, 

By JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. 

With COLOURED PLATES, painted from Nature, 

By D. BLAIR, F.L.S., 

And numerous Wood Engravings. 

“ We have no doubt that the culture of Ferns will l* 
largely and permanently developed, and a new means 
opened up for the entertaining as well as useful employ¬ 
ment of lime, by the issue of this publication."— Euude, 

“An extremely handsome and instructive work ; zj. 
once scientific and popular, useful alike to the thorough 
student of Ferns and the merest amateur. Illustrations 
and letterpress are excellent.’’— Nottingham Guardian. 

“The large size of the book (quarto) enables Mr Blair 
to do more justice to the excellent plants lie luis tv 
delineate than is always possible in a work of this cha¬ 
racter, and the coloured plate accompanying this part is 
a very fine specimen."—icohowan. 

“Ferns, it is well known, puzzle amateurs by their ter 
ribly hard names ; but, by the system adopted in this 
w ork, the subject is simplified as laras possible .”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“ Splendidly illustrated with coloured plates after 
Nature.’’— Ipacich Journal. 

Cassell, Petter, Galhn & Co., Ludgnte Hill, London. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 


Garden Requisites. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-busbl. 

V_7 bag, is.; 3<'#bags,2ls. ; truck, 25s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat. 6s. per sack; 5 for 22 s. cd Black 
Fibrous Peat, 4s ud. per sack ; 6 for 20s. Sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand, is. cd. per bushel. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, ICd. per bushel. 
TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly tffec- 
tive—Cloth, 8d. per lb.; paper, 7d. Write for Price List. 

W. HERBERT A CO., Broad St. Mews, Broad St., City 
turning opposite Metropolitan Railway Station) 

G TSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

many of the leading gardeners since 1869 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to Ihe gallon of soft water 
and of from 4 to 1C oz. as a winter dressing foY Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., aim 10s. Cd. Wholesale by Price s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 

A merican blight on apple 

TREES CURED by rubbing a wet bard painter's 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Use- 

Vy ful at all seasons. Largest makers in the Kingdom. 
Is. per bag, thirty bags £1 (bags included), truck 25s. 
free to rail; 5s. vanload, at Works, Janet Street, Mill- 
wall, E. P.O.O payable at General Post Office, London. 
Orders to be addressed to A. Foulon, Fibre Merchant, 
32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

rpOBACCO CLOTH AND PARER for 

. 1 . Fumignting. Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
samples before purchasing elsewhere. Best in the 
market. Cloth 8a. per lb., 28 lbs. 18s., 66lbs. 36s., 1 cwt. 
C5s. Paper7d. per lb., 28 lbs 10s.. 60lbs. 32s., 1 cwt. 60s. 
— J. Df.nyn, 73, Rendlcsham Road, Clapton, Lgjnlon. 

T C. STEVENS - HORTICULTURAL. 

p) . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly cve.y day. 
Catalogues i n application or post free. 



GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

(To Le filled up by Intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to toe Olfict.) 

Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for OncYear, commencing ___ 

for which I enclose __ for 6e 6 

Name _ 


Address 


Date 


rost-OCice Orders should be filled up in the name 
Thomas Spans wick, 37, Southampton Street, stranj, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscription? to Be addressed 
to— “The Iublisher, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
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HARDY GRASSES. 

EuCalia japonica and its variegated forms 
are among the most attractive hardy 
Grasses which have been introduced to our 
gardens from Japan. The variegated forms 
—Eulalia japonica 
variegata and Eulalia 
zebrina—are of recent 
introduction, but are 
fairly plentiful in some 
of the principal Lon¬ 
don nurseries. Mr. 

Taplin, writing from 
New Jersey in 1877, 
speaks of them as fol¬ 
lows :—“We obtained 
some of the original 
plants of E. japonica 
variegata from Japan, 
and planted about 120 
of them in a row in 
the spring of 1876. It 
was very fine last year, 
but this year it is mag¬ 
nificent, having thou¬ 
sands of flower-stems, 
which have been the 
admiration of all visi¬ 
tors since the end of 
September. The plant 
itself is very ornamen¬ 
tal during the summer 
months, being of in¬ 
termediate growth be¬ 
tween the old ribbon 
Grass and the varie¬ 
gated Reed Grass 
(Arundo Donax varie¬ 
gata), but the flower- 
stems, which average 
from 6 ft to 7 ft. in 
height, complete its 
beauty. When the 
dry north-west winds 
of winter commence to 
blow, the plumes to 
some extent show 
their character, taking 
the form of ostrich 
feathers ; but this, in 
th 3 damp cliimti of 
England, would not be 
seen. If, however, 
the stems be cut and 
placed in a warm dry 
room, they assume this 
character in a very 
short time, and form 
one of the most beau¬ 
tiful room decorations I have ever seen. 
This plant is perfectly hardy. Here it has 
been exposed to a temperature 10° below 
zero, and it is not particular as to soil It 
increases freely by division, and large plants 
may be made of it in a short time. It will 


introduced about the same time, and it will 
also prove a good addition to hardy aquatic 
plants, for it appears to grow as freely as 
any hardy bog weed.” 

Either of these Grasses would be very 
ornamental if well grown in large pots or 
tubs for placing in 
corridors or unheated 
conservatories, and in 
a small state they 
would no doubt make 
excellent window 
plants, as their leaves 
are smooth, and may 
therefore easily bo 
kept clear of dust. 
We have seen plants 
of both kinds growing 
in pots in Messrs. 
Yeitclis nursf ry at 
Chelsea ; also, wo 
believe, in Mr. Laing’s 
nursery at Forest 
Hill. 

Arundo con- 

spicua —It is a com¬ 
mon idea with most 
I>eople that all those 
large luxuriant tufts 
of feathery plumes on 
lawns and borders are 
clumps of Pampas 
Grass, and but few, 
even garden - loving 
folks, are aware that 
many are plants of 
quite another genus— 
viz., Arundo con- 
spicua (or A. Veitchi). 
This most remarkable 
plant possesses a great 
advantage over Pam¬ 
pas, as it throws up 
its bloom-spikes at 
least two months 
earlier than the latter 
—often in September. 
During the late moist 
and shady autumn, 
when there was but 
little heat or sunshine, 
the Pampas has been 
so checked in its 
power of expansion, 
that in most cases the 
plumes have not been 
visible, being quite 
locked up by their 
closing bracteal leaves. 
I opened most of my 
specimens, beginning at the apex, and 
found that in all cases the lower part 
had quite rotted away ; but when placed 
on a hot plate the inflorescence expanded 
into beautiful silvery plumes, fit for the 
porch or hall as a winter ornament. The 


not probably reproduce itself from seed, but 
every shoot will make a plant, so that seed 
is not required. The more recently-intro¬ 
duced kind, called zebrina (which we now 
figure), appears to be only a variety of the 
above, the flower-stems being identical with 


A NEW VARIEGATED GRASS (EULALIA JArONICA ZEBRINA). 

E. j. variegata, but the plant is very dis¬ 
tinct, and quite a novelty as regards varie¬ 
gation. It is, I think, the first variegated 
plant having the white across the leaf. I 
have noticed a Rush with the same pecu¬ 
liarity, but this is also a Japanese plant 
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foliage of both plants has been more dense 
and luxuriant than usual, from the great 
amount of rainfall. I venture to suggest 
that both plants should be planted to¬ 
gether, and then there would be a con¬ 
tinuous show of bloom from September to 
January, by which time the flower-stems 
become decayed and beaten down by the 
gales and heavy rains. 

Another magnificent ornament to the 
lawn is Bambusa Metake, especially in a 
low or moist situation. The flower is in¬ 
conspicuous, but the stems rise to a con¬ 
siderable height (8 ft to 10 ft), and the 
numerous leaves are broadly lance-shaped 
and of a vivid green. On the margin of a 
river or lake, or on low swampy ground, it 
is invaluable, and forms a striking contrast 
to Pampas or Arundo. E. W. 


HOW TO DIG. 

Fob digging, the best tools, no matter what may 
be their first cost, are the cheapest in the long 
run. As regards spades and forks, one made of 
the best steel will last as long, or longer, than 
two of the common clumsy, Boft instruments 
usually sold by country ironmongers ; but even 
this difference, although important, is small in 
comparison with the increased quantity and 
quality of the work done with the improved 
tool. I have sometimes met with workmen who 
were opposed to any change being made in the 
way of implements, and in this matter there is 
an immense amount of latent conservancy in 
ihost districts ; but a small amount of perse¬ 
verance, accompanied by a practical demonstra¬ 
tion of the superiority of the improved tools, 
is generally sufficient to convert the most stub¬ 
born stickler for old-fashioned modes of doing 
work. I do not know any single operation in 
gardening so illustrative of personal character as 
digging. I never yet knew an idle, careless man 
make a good digger, nor a man who could dig 
well, and put his heart into his work, who did 
not prove a useful, handy man at any other work 
to which ho might be put, with a small amount 
of training. No young gardener, who wishes 
to rise, ought to despise the spade, as its proper 
use, either by himself or others, has more in¬ 
fluence upon his future career than .any other 
tool with which I am acquainted. Digging is, 
even now, in many places often imperfectly done, 
yet there is no work that is more important. In 
digging or trenching in autumn and winter, the 
ground can be scarcely thrown up too roughly. 
As large a surface as possible should be exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere ; no time should 
be wasted in attempting to chop and cut it to 
pieces, as the weather will do that better than 
any workman can, however careful he may be. 
The great point is to work the soil up deeply and 
roughly, and then in frosty weather, if possible, 
to take a pick and pick it over so as to loosen 
up the frozen crust and let in the air still deoper. 
On no account, however, should snow be turned 
into the ground, nor yet in trenching should 
frozen soil be deeply buried, as, when thus 
turned down, it is a long time before it thaws, 
and for a long time after it remains wet and 
sodden. As spring comes round we can no longer 
count upon frost as an ameliorator of the soil; 
therefore, in ail digging which it may be neces¬ 
sary then to do, the soil must be thoroughly 
broken up with the spade, especially where land 
is constantly under crops. E. 


Town Gardening. —It is seldom the case 
that any system of culture is carried out in 
town gardens; in short, in place of neatness, 
which is, above all things, requisite in small 
gardens, untidiness is their prevailing charac¬ 
teristic, and instead of a few blooming plants 
and shrubs, Groundsel and other weeds often 
constitute the only kind of vegetation to be 
found in them. Nevertheless, considerable sums 
of money are sometimes spent on such gardens, 
but seldom in the right way. As regards the 
cost of keeping a suburban or town garden neat 
and tidy, size is generally the criterion; but I 
may safely say that from 10s, to £3 10s. per 
month will be the cost (according to size) of 


ninety-nine out of a hundred, taking the average 
run of the houses ; but, of course, if glass has 
to be attended to, more cost will be incurred. 
As to plants, it is sufficient to say that a very 
largo proportion of those sold by hawkers are 
grown to sell, and, as a rule, it is far better to 
deal with a nurseryman or gardener, who has a 
position to maintain, than obtain them from a 
man whom we may never see again. As to the 
class of plants used, that must depend on the 
amount to be expended ; but, as a rule, expen¬ 
sive plants are not necessary, neither is it advis¬ 
able to use any but such as stand smoke well, 
unless quite away from the town properly so 
called.—W. J. M. 

Sawdust as Manure.— This is now 
largely used for stable purposes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Manchester, and the manure made 
from it is coming into great favour with the mar¬ 
ket gardeners. It is found to produce finer crops 
of Celery than any other manure, and for spread¬ 
ing over flower beds to keep out frost it is of 
the greatest value, as it is so easily forked in 
when winter is over, and lightens the soil quite 
equal to peat.—B. 

Newspaper Coverings and Frost.— 

I have had much experience of the value of 
newspapers as a protection from frost, in the 
case not only of plants, but also in that of Apples 
and Potatoes, and I have always found them 
serviceable. Laid lightly over plants that are 
even in height, they not only exclude frost but 
also drip. They should be laid on in the evening, 
and not be removed until after the frost is 
entirely thawed next morning, when they should 
be thoroughly dried and rendered fit for use next 
evening. In small unheated houses, such pro¬ 
tections are useful in warding off moderate 
amounts of frost. In Apple and Potato stores 
such coverings need not be removed until all 
danger from frost is past. The value of paper 
coverings, however, depends greatly upon the 
construction of the shed or store, as, if it admits 
frost at every joint, it will require something 
more substantial than newspapers to keep fruit, 
at least, safe. Moreover, if Apples or Potatoes 
be stored on open or trellised shelves, even with 
a thin layer of straw on them, it will bo seen 
that they are doubly exposed ; but, if the shelves 
consist of stout boards set close, and a layer of 
straw is also used, then a good close covering of 
newspapers will be of great value in excluding 
frost.—B. H. 

Advantages of Hoeing.—' Too many 
rsons who use the hoe suppose that the chief 
nefit derived from it i3 to kill the w'eeds. 
That certainly is an important work, and one 
greatly neglected. Weeds are not only in the 
way of cultivating the crops which we plant, 
but they rob them of much of the nutriment 
which they need. Hoeing, then, is of essential 
service in respect to destroying weeds. There 
are other advantages, however, which are com¬ 
monly overlooked. 1. The loosening of the soil 
in the operation of hoeing is beneficial to the 
plants, as much as the destruction of the weeds 
or more so. 2. Moisture abounds in the atmos- 
liere during the hottest months, and is absor- 
ed and retained most abundantly by a soil 
which is in the most friable state. 3. Then, 
agaiu, pulverising soil enables it better to retain 
the moisture absorbed. 4. The soil, in order 
to be healthy and active, must breathe. A light 
porous soil admits the air, and thus it is invigo¬ 
rated by the atmosphere, 5. The sun’s rays heat 
a hard soil much more quickly than a loose one, 
and the hotter the soil is so much greater will be 
the evaporation from it. So that the hard soil is 
deprived of its moisture much sooner than one 
of a loose texture. 0. The soil that has been 
kept loose near the surface by the actipn of the 
hoe, will receive and hold the rain water that 
falls, while a hard soil will allow most of it to 
run off into the valleys and steams as it falls. 

Painting Glasshouses.— I have for 
years used anti-corrosion paint for all outside 
work, and, on the whole, I prefer it to white 
lead. I think it wears better in exposed 

E laces, and consequently keeps the wood in a 
etter state of preservation. Formerly I applied 
two coats every two or, in some rare instances, 
three years ; now I give one coat every year, 
and I believe this plan is as cheap as to give two 
coats at longer intervals, as I find that I have 
now very little loose putty to replace, which 
used formerly to add a good deal to the expense 
of painting. I know some painters have a pre¬ 


judice against the anti-corrosion paint, and, 
from its being composed largely of ground glass, 
it has a tendency to wear out the brushts used 
in applying it ; but brushes arc comparatively 
cheap ; at least, they form but a small item in 
comparison with labour and paint.—II. 

An Open-air Ice-house.— Ice may be 
stacked in the open air in such a manner as will 

f ireserve it for nine or ten months, or even 
onger. After we have filled our ice-housb, our 
plan is to make two stacks in a valley overhung 
with spreading trees, but not immediately over 
the stacks. At the bottom of the slope (a north¬ 
east one, and one which is rather steep, thus 
affording ample drainage) we commence our 
stacks, and build “uphill” about 15ft. from 
the edge of the cartway—which lias been nude 
for the occasion. Some hurdles are placed at 
the bottom, forming a kind of semicircle, to 
prevent the ice when “ tipped up ” at the top 
from overshooting its bounds at the bottom. 
The ice, the same as in an ice-house, is well 
broken and rammed together, and boiling water 
is applied as the work proceeds to consolidate 
it. When the stack is headed, a man, with a 
ladder placed against it, spade in hand, com¬ 
mences at the top, and trims the whole stack right 
round to the bottom, thus filling all the crevices 
with the descending “ice-dust,” which is 
well beaten in as the operator progresses with 
his work. This done, the whole is covered with 
sifted sawdust 3 in. thick, then 2 ft. thick of 
leaves, over which some long litter is placed to 
prevent the wind from blowing the leaves off; 
and, as a “ finishing touch,” the stacks, or ricks, 
are enclosed by hurdles which are fastened by 
tar twine to stout sticks driven in the ground, 
by which means cattle are kept off. I have seen 
many ways of preserving ice out-of-doors, but 
never have I seen any to answer so admirably in 
every respect as the one just described.— 
H. W. W. 

Procuring Plants. —Having been a sub¬ 
scriber from the first to your valuable work on 
gardening, I have read with much pleasure the 
special descriptions, in several numbers, of vari¬ 
ous fine-foliaged plants, both for tho shrubbery 
and greenhouse, as, for instance, Melianthus 
major. Acanthus spinosissimus, Curculigo rccur- 
vata, Aspidistra lurida, Allan thus glaiululosa, the 
Fern Sumach, Aralia japonica, and Luculia gratis- 
sima. Now, to an amateur like myself, the 
desire naturally is to possess the above ; but the 
question is, where to obtain them ? Can you, 
therefore, enlighten me on this subject by men¬ 
tioning the name and address of some nursery- 
man from whom I could procure them, and also 
one who issues a catalogue of such sorts of plants? 
I have tried in vain all about here, aud am, 
therefore, compelled to ask for your valuable 
assistance in directing me where to get them.— 
W. H., Birkenhead , Cheshire. [ Any good London 
or Chester nurseryman should be able to supply 
you. This note is only one of a large number we 
receive on this subject, and we can only call the 
attention of the nursery trade to the matter. 
Progress in gardening is very much hindered in 
many districts by the difficulty of getting any 
but the commonest plants. It would be unfair 
f<K us to recommend any particular tradesman.] 

Corners of Box Edging.— No greater 
eyesore can exist in a kitchen garden edged with 
Box than trodden-down corners. For this, the 
best remedy is to drive good strong stakes, at 
least 2 ft, long, into the ground in a sloping di¬ 
rection, until they just cover the edging. These 
are not easily removed, and it is surprising how 
soon passers-by learn to avoid them ; the comets 
thus protected grow as freely as any other part 
of the edging. —J. H. 

Fly on Brussels Sprouts.— A small 
white-winged fly which attacks the Cabbage 
tribe in great numbers is thus got rid of by 
Kentish market gardeners :—An old sack is pro¬ 
cured, and to each side of it is fastened a broom¬ 
stick or stick of wood ; to one of these is also 
fastened another piece of sacking about 1 ft 
wide, which hangs down, and is called a flapper; 
one side of the sack (but not the flap) is painted 
over with gas tar, and with one person on each 
side of the bed of plants, this sacK is stretched 
tightly and drawn along about 12 in. or 15 in. 
above the plants, the flapper dragging over the 
plants and disturbing the insects, which fly up¬ 
wards and stick to the gas tar. After this 
operation has been performed a few times, a 
bed of plants half a mile in length is entirely 
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freed from the peats. The gas tar requires to 
be renewed several times during the operation. 


GrLASSlOUSES AND FRAMES. 

The Best Acacias.— I grow the follow¬ 
ing selection of Acacias in my greenhouse with 
tho best results, viz. A. armata, Riceana, 
ovata pulchella, vestita, Drummondi, eriocarpa, 
juniperina, rotundifolia, and grandis. A. dcal- 
bata has been found to do well even against 
walls in favourable localities in the southern 
counties. 

Begonia insignia for Winter.— This 
is one of the best of winter flowering Begonias. 
Cuttings of it struck in March, and grown on 
through the summer, in a temperature ranging 
from GO' to 70\ with an occasional application of 
Standen’s manure, flow’er profusely during the 
dull months. The delicate pink flowers of this 
variety, mixed with blossoms of other shades, 
have a pleasing effect in the greenhouse.—VV. 
M. S. 

Yellow-fruited Capsicums.— These 
are certainly w’orth cultivating for their beauty 
alone. The seed should be sown early in spring, 
anti if the young plants are grown on in a mode¬ 
rate heat in either a pit or frame, they w ill fruit 
ten weeks after sowing, and will have a very 
effective appearance, especially when grouped 
with the scarlet-fruited varieties. When grown 
close to the glass, in a gentle heat, and allowed 
plenty of air, they form dwarf shrubby plants 
1 ft. to 18 in. high, each bearing frem twenty to 
fifty curiously contorted shining bright yellow 
fruits, each as large as a pigeon’s egg, which last 
in beauty for months.—Q. 

Easily Grown Cinerarias.— I have just 
now a fine lot of plants inG-in. pots, having foli¬ 
age of the most robust and healthy kind, grow r - 
ing in soil that is composed of portions of a de¬ 
composed couch-heap and leaf-soil. I have 
brought these plants to their present fine condi¬ 
tion in this simple way :—The seed was sown in 
a pan in a greenhouse at the end of June, the 
young plants were pricked out singly into 3-in. 
pots about the middle of August, and finally 
shifted into G-in. pots at the end of Septen • 
her. Nearly all nave, even now, thrown up 
bloom-trusses, and many will be in flow r er in the 
course of the next two months. I keep them in 
a span-roofed house where there is plenty of 
light and air, and where only the smallest possi¬ 
ble amount of heat is given when frost prevails. 
Six-inch pots are too large for amateurs, unless 
they have plenty of room at their disposal, but 
the advantage is found in the after-culture, as 
the roots are less subject to drought, and there¬ 
fore the plants are less affected by the greatest 
enemy of tho Cineraria—green-fly; and, also, 
the bloom is finer and longer continued. I should 
submit, as a simple course of culture for ama¬ 
teurs, that seed should be sown thinly in shal¬ 
low pans or boxes, in fine sandy soil, about the 
middle of July, keeping the pans slightly 
shaded and the soil moist until the young plants 
arc well in leaf. The advantage of thin sowing 
will be found in the fact that the seedlings can 
grow into strong plants before pricking off into 
3\-in. pots is necessary. When the plants have 
filled these latter with roots, then shift either 
into 5-in. or 6-in. pots, as may be thought desir¬ 
able, and in these the plants should flower. Soil 
should be the best to be got, but many amateurs 
are terribly troubled to get this good ; they have 
to beg or buy where they can. Some good well- 
rotted loam, and a plentiful mixture of leaf-soil, 
to keep it open and porous, will make a very fair 
compost, and the plants will thrive well in it. 
Some of my plants are growing in a similar mix¬ 
ture, and none look better ; the leaves are large 
and healthy, and the stems stout and vigorous. 
If green-fly should appear at any time, give the 
plants a moderate fumigating at once. It is 
really a case in which a stitch in time saves nine. 
A little frost may not hurt once or twice if the 
foliage is dry, but it should be excluded if possi¬ 
ble, and only just excluded, being careful not to 
rush into the other extreme of giving too much 
heat, and thus inducing a dry atmosphere, and 
the inevitable green-fly. When potting for the 
last time, use one large crock at the bottom of 
the pot and just a handful of rough pieces of 
turf or road manure for drainage, and thus the 
balls will not get over-dry. Water most freely 


in mild weather, and especially after a thaw has 
occurred.—D. 

The Pyramidal Cockscomb (Celosia 
pyramidalis).— 1 grow this largely for autumn 
and winter flowering. It varies much when 
raised from seed, and some forms of it have been 
obtained which greatly surpass the average va¬ 
rieties. That now sold under the name of Reid’s 
Perfection is one of these, and appears to be 
the best. It is quite robust in habit, attaining 
a height of 2h ft., and is furnished to the base 
with gracefully drooping shoots, which are pro¬ 
fusely clothed with plume-like spikes of the 
purest magenta. If well supplied with liquid 
manure whilst in flower, the plant will bloom 
continuously for several months together. It is 
particularly adapted for the decoration of the 
greenhouse in autumn, and for this purpose seed 
should be sown in spring, and the plants grown 
on in good turfy rich soil in a warm, moist frame 
or house. 

Broad-leaved Lachenalia (Lachenalia 
pendula).—This is an old plant, but it is one 
which is not met with so often as other kinds of 
Lachcnalias. It has very broad and massive 
leaves, of a fresh green colour, and not blotched 
or spotted, as is the case with many of the others. 
The stout spikes are about 1 ft. high, as thick as 
a swan’s quill, slightly stained, or blotched, 
with crimson, the flowers being of an orange 



The Broad-leaved Lachenalia (L. pendula). 


tint, tipped with green and purple. It succeeds 
under the same treatment as other Lachcnalias, 
articles on the culture of which have recently 
appeared in our pages. 

Renovating Unhealthy Camellias. 
—Last season I set about growing Camellias, my 
stock of which consisted of two dozen plants. 
They ranged from 2 ft. to 4 ft. in height, and 
the whole scarcelj produced a dozen flowers. 
The appearance of the plants being anything but 

E romismg, I [removed [the old soil from the 
ack of a cool greenhouse 1 ft. deep—or perhaps 
more—put in rubble for drainage, and planted 
the Camellias close to the back wall with their 
root soil intact, giving them good holding loam. 
They have grown well, and I have this season 
a good crop of flowers.—R 

Chinese Primulas from Cuttings.— 
A friend of mine the other day sent me a few 
blooms of Primulas in order that I might see how 
early and how excellently they bloom when pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings from old plants. My friend 
makes the growing of Primulas a speciality, and 
in order that he may get them year by year of 
increasing superior quality, he spares neither ex¬ 
pense nor trouble to secure the best strain in cul¬ 
tivation. Having, as he thinks, got the best, he 
tries to keep them year by year in a high state 
of excellence. Of course ho had, in years gone 
by, practised propagating them by cuttings in 
the old way, round the sides of a large pot or 
singly in thumb pots, but none of these methods 
were as satisfactory as he wished. He saw the 
plan recommended of propagating certain top- 
heavy cuttings, such as Geranium eyes with their 
leaves on, by tying them up to a small stick, and 
just inserting the ends of the cuttings in silver 
| sand, and plunging them in a gentle steady bot¬ 
tom heat. Last year he adopted this plan, and 
] his success was very great; he scarcely lost a 


single cutting, and in November, when he sent 
me the specimens, he had his first batch of them 
in full bloom, and he said “ he was at hist satis¬ 
fied with them.'’ If no one cares to adopt this 
plan with any of the single varieties, preferring 
the more general way of raising them from seed, 
perhaps it may be found useful for striking the 
double white Primulas.—H. 


• GROWING CUCUMBERS. 

Unless the resources in the way of heating ma¬ 
terials are unlimited, the end of February or 
early in March is time enough to begin ; and if 
only two or three plants be required for a small 
frame or pit, it will be better to buy them, as 
they can usually be obtained at la. each, and 
be brought home just at the time the bed is 
ready to receive them. If the plants have to 
be raised at home, a small seed-bed should be 
made early in February for raising the young 
plants, and the making of the main bed must 
be so timed as to be ready just when the young 
lants are fit to go out. If a hotbed and frame 
e used for their culture, the bed should be 4 ft. 
or 4£ ft. high at back, gradually sloping down 
to 3 ft. at front. If built on sloping ground it 
will be an advantage, as then it might be of 
equal thickness. It should also extend consi¬ 
derably beyond the frame on all sides—1 ft. 
will not be too much—and there will be no oc¬ 
casion to put linings to it to keep up the heat 
if the bed be not put up before March. 

Stable manure and tree leaves in something 
like equal proportions are well suited for hotbed 
making, and if well mixed together ten days or 
a fortnight before required for use, no further 
preparation will be necessary ; but if manure 
fresh from the stable alone be used, a longer 
preparation will be required, in order to get i^ 
into a thoroughly sweet condition before the 
bed is made up. Should this operation lie 
1 neglected, the bed will probably be so hot 
that nothing can be put in it for some time 
with any chance of success, and then the heat will 
decline suddenly, and the bed will require to 
be lined with warm manure to restore it to the 
requisite temperature. In making up the bed 
some pains should be taken to apply an equal 
amount of pressure all over it, so that it may 
settle evenly, neither making it so solid as to 
prevent fermentation, nor yet leaving it too loose 
or open, as in that case fermentation would be 
rapid. A medium way as to firmness is best, 
and will be found to produce a regular steady 
heat for the longest period, and this is undoubt¬ 
edly the most essential point. A small one-light 
frame, 5 ft. by 3 ft., will be quite large enough 
to raise the young plants, and if G in. or 8 in. 
of sawdust or Cocoa-nut refuse be placed insido 
the frame the seeds may be sown without loss 
of time. 

There is no better plan than sowing the seeds 
singly in small pots and stopping them when 
they have made the second rough leaf, and if 
the bed be not ready to receive them put them 
into 4£-in. pots rather than allow them to 
become pot-bound or starved ; for checks of this 
kind are more injurious to early Cucumbers than 
later ones, when more light and sun-heat are 
available. When the main bed is ready for the 
plants put one good barrowful of soil in tho 
centre of each Tight; turfy loam slightly en¬ 
riched is the best. It is a common error to uso 
too rich and too light a soil, the consequence 
being the filling of the frame with weakly, long- 
jointed growth, but with a paucity of fruit, and 
those few will, in all probability, turn yellow 
and refuse to swell. A very thin stratum of 
soil is sufficient to start with ; 6 in. in depth 
will in most cases be ample. If there be any 
danger of the heat rising too much, a layer of 
turves may be placed under each hill, and 2-in. 
of soil may be placed over the bed to keep down 
any noxious gases that may be evolved ; but if 
the bed has been properly made there should 
be no danger to apprehend from this or any 
other source. 

Although, as I have previously stated, no 
great depth of soil will be required when the 
plants are put out, yet as soon as they begin 
to grow the white roots will come out on the 
surface and will require sprinklings of fresh, 
warm soil once or twice a week through the 
growing season to cover them. Later on, when 
the plants are in full bearing and may perhaps 
be showing signs of exhaustion, a top-dressing 
of short mellow horse manure will be Beneficial. 
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Many small growers allow the shoots to grow 
too long before stopping ; this is a great evil, as 
it fills the frame with a quantity of useless 
material, and necessitates severe pruning. 
There is only room in a frame for a limited num¬ 
ber of fully-developed leaves, and if too much 
growth be encouraged it induces a weakly 
habit, the foliage becomes thin and poor, and 
ultimately turns yellow and decays. In a well- 
»managed Cucumber frame the knife should not 
be much required ; in fact, only to cut the fruit. 
The finger and thumb will do all the necessary 
pruning if used in time. All shoots should be 
pinched one joint beyond the fruit; to leave 
more only needlessly crowds the foliage. 

In the matter of ventilation, so long as the 
atmosphere is sufficiently charged with moisture, 
Cucumbers thrive in a close, warm place. As 
a rule, it is a safe plan to give a little air at the 
back, early in the morning on bright and warm 
days, gradually increasing it up to eleven 
o’clock ; and syringing with soft, tepid water 
about half-past two or three, or later, according 
to the season of the year, and close the lights at 
the same time. Cucumbers, like all other plants 
when out of health or in a weakly condition, are 
liable to be attacked by various insects and 
fungoid parasites, and the main object—viz., 
the healthy development of the plants—should 
be always kept in view, and will be secured by 
using fresh, sweet, healthy soil, by having every¬ 
thing in and about the frame, pit, or glass, 
scrupulously clean, by always keeping the growth 
moderately thin, not allowing the frame to 


July, nor yet that all water in all the early 
stages of growth must be raised to the tempera¬ 
ture of the frame before use. One way of 
managing this will be to keep a pot full in a 
corner of the frame. I have found no better 
Cucumber, all things considered, than the Tele¬ 
graph, either for hotbed or house cultivation. 

* 1 _ E. II. 

Plants for Garden Vases and 
Basins. —In gardens, where ornamental stone¬ 
work, in the shape of basins and vases abounds, 
it is often possible to render them very attrac¬ 
tive during the summer months by means of 
plants in pots, especially where the masonry is 
artistic in design. The accompanying woodcut, 
showing such stonework draped with elegant 
forms of sub-tropical vegetation, will servo to 
illustrate our meaning. We have many plants at 
command peculiarly well suited for this kind of 
ornamentation ; indeed, many of our common 
foliage plants, grown in pots in the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse are greatly improved, 
both in health and appearance, by being grouped 
outside during the summer months. This is es¬ 
pecially the case with plants that do not receive 
the benefit of fire heat during the winter, 
as the growth made outside, while they are fully 
exposed to shower and sunshine, is better able 
to withstand a low winter temperature than 
that made in a comparatively close and hot tem¬ 
perature. The best plants to use in this way 
are the more hardy Palms, Ferns, Solanums, 
Shot plants (Cannas), and the larger succulents, 



Arrangement of Fine-leaved riant3 iu Vase and Basin. 


become choked with growth, for this is a sure 
way of breaking down the constitution of a 
plant, and bringing it into the condition that 
renders it liable to become a prey of insect or 
other pests. There is always a very close rela¬ 
tionship between cause and effect. For instance, 
if red spider attack a plant, it indicates a lack 
of moisture either in the atmosphere or at the 
root, or perhaps both, and if attended to in 
time, by giving plenty of moisture and a close 
atmosphere for a few days, the enemy will be 
easily overcome. 

If the foliage be spotted with mildew, it is 
generally a sign of stagnation somewhere, either 
at the root or in the atmosphere, and whilst the 
necessary remedies are applied—in this case 
dusting with sulphur—the cause should be re¬ 
moved ; and so it is with aphides. If we could 
go back to first causes, we should find that their 
presence was in many cases due to some check 
sustained by the plant, which had perhaps at the 
time passed unnoticed, or had been forgotten. 
There is another disease of a dangerous charac- 
# ter to which Cucumbers are subject that is pro¬ 
bably due to deficient action or circulation of 
the sap of the plant somehow, the true nature 
of which is hardly yet understood. Stamping 
out in this case appears to be the best remedy. 
Fumigation with Tobacco is the best remedy for 
green fly and thrips, but it must be done with 
care, for if the Tobacco be allowed to blaze or 
flare, some, if not most, of the leaves will be 
scorched. Fumigation must only be attempted 
when the foliage is perfectly dry. I need hardly 
say that mats or warm covering of some kind 
must be placed over the glass every evening till 


as Agaves, Aloes, Sempervivums, and Echeve- 
rias. Some of our greenhouse Adam’s Needles 
(Yuccas), as Y. aloifolia variegata, and Y. quad- 
ricolor, are, also, all the better for being fully ex¬ 
posed during summer; indeed, we have seen 
the foliage of the latter stained with the deepest 
crimson after having made its growth outside, 
and in that condition it is one of the most effec¬ 
tive of all hard-leaved decorative plants. In 
some gardens, Agaves, Pomegranates, Oranges, 
Myrtles, and Portugal Laurels are grown in pots 
or tubs specially for the above-mentioned pur¬ 
pose, and grouped inside an ornamental stone 
kerb ; in this way they are set off to much bet¬ 
ter advantage than when formally placed at re¬ 
gular distances apart along a terrace, or margin 
of a walk or drive. A few striking foliage plants 
grouped, as shown n our illustration, are far more 
pleasing and effective than large specimens 
arranged with no higher aim than that of formal 
symmetry. Plants about to be placed out-of- 
doors, from under glass, must, however, be gra¬ 
dually inured to the external temperature before 
they are finally grouped outside in beds or vases. 


A FRUIT AND PLEASURE GARDEN. 
Some time ago w r e were asked for advice under 
this heading. We have now the opportunity of 
giving our readers a sketch of a small piece of 
ground laid out as a fruit and pleasure garden, 
prepared by a very able gardener. Little need 
be said in explanation of the plan, only that it 
is a highly commendable one ; and that by care¬ 
ful examination most of our readers will be able 
to understand what is meant. 


House and Window Gardening. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Windows filled with healthy Scarlet Pelargo¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Saxifrages, and similar plants, 
alw’ays convey a sense of refreshing coolness to 
a room during hot w’eather, and even in winter 
window gardening well repays any little extra 
attention that may be bestowed upon it. It is 
indeed gratifying to witness the progress which 
this branch of cultivation has made of late years, 
and its beautifying effect upon the dwellings of 
our cottagers and artisans. Drawbacks I have 
certainly frequently noticed, but with a little 
care these may be overcome. First as regards 
Potting and Watering.—A plant should 
never be put into a dirty pot; on the contrary, 
all pots should be thoroughly washed, and not 
used until they are quite dry, otherwise in 
shifting, the ball sticks and the roots get muti¬ 
lated. In the matter of drainage, the greatest 
care is necessary, as it is one of the chief points 
with respect to successful cultivation ; and again, 
in watering window plants much care is like¬ 
wise necessary, particularly in winter. When 
they are growing freely, however, they must 
be well supplied with water, for if the soil be 
allowed to get too dry, the roots cannot obtain 
the amount of moisture which is required. On 
the other hand, to deluge them with winter is 
equally a mistake. Enough should be given to 
thoroughly penetrate the soil and no more. I 
have frequently noticed the plan of placing pots 
of window plants in pans and saucers adopted. 
It is, how'ever, a bad system, inasmuch as it im¬ 
pairs the efficiency of the drainage, consequently 
the soil in time turns sour, the leaves become 
yellow, and the plants themselves fail into bad 
health. Some plants require more water than 
others, and therefore should be watered ofteuer. 
Among these may be named the White Arum 
Lily, Common Toadflax, Creeping Jenny, Musk. 
Spiraea japonica, Oleander, and many kinds of 
bulbs—plants w Inch will even succeed with sau¬ 
cers under them. 

Pots, Potting, &C. —Another drawback to 
successful cultivation is the prevalenccof painted 
pots, a condition which destroys their porosity. 
All window plants should be in porous pots, ami 
in order to secure this let them be kept scru¬ 
pulously clean. Window plants should have as 
much light as possible and plenty of air, and 
they should not be too much crowded. It will 
likewise be found advantageous to expose them 
often to mild gentle show’ers, which will have 
a tendency to regenerate them, and to clear the 
foliage of dust and other impurities. When pot¬ 
ting, the soil should be used in a medium state 
as to dryness. If it be too wet, it becomes hard 
and almost air-tight, and under such circum¬ 
stances no plant will keep long in health. Pot¬ 
ting and pruning should not be performed at 
the same time. Plants such as Fuchsias, for 
instance, ought not to be potted until they have 
slightly started into growth. 

Any pruning which they may need should be 
done first, and just when the buds have begun 
to break into growth, the roots may be con¬ 
sidered in a fit state to be benefited by a shift 
into fresh soil. For window boxes ornamental- 
foliaged plants should be mixed with flowering 
ones, such as Due Van Thol and other early 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Crocuses. Beyond these 
it is almost needless to name the kinds of plants 
best adapted for w’indow culture, but in addi¬ 
tion to Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calla a?thopiea, 
and Myrtles, I w'ould have Cannas, Solanums, 
Chrysanthemums, Hydrangeas, Ferns, Saxi¬ 
frages, Stocks, Mignonette, Caladiums, red¬ 
leaved Dracaenas, Cactuses, Petunias, and 
Amaryllises. J. B. 

Dublin. 


Heated Plant Oases.—I had for some 
years a plant case, 5 ft. by 1£ ft., and 2 ft. 
deep inside measure, heated by means of the 
following arrangement, wdiich was perfectly 
successful, and—taking into consideration the 
fact that flowering plants are, for many reasons, 
unfit for small cases, where they would have 
to remain the whole year—I had no difficulty 
in growing anything I wished :—The bottom of 
the case was wood, 5 in. deep inside, and lined 
with sheet zinc. Close against the bottom cor¬ 
ner all round I fixed a 1^-in. wrought-iron gas- 
pipe, not in a complete ring, but closed where 
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tho two ends of the coil met. One end was large. The plant which gave most trouble was shaded until they commence to come up, then 
turned up and formed into a wide tube, to hold Cyperus alternifolius. It grew so large as to give them plenty of sun. Shade but little those 
the excess of water from expansion and to ad- require dividing several times during the j f ear, kinds that take so long to co e up, such as Sal- 

mit of filling, to compensate for loss by evapo- and numbers of large plants of it had to be vias, Primulas, &c., and place the box or pan 

ration. From the lower sidepf each end of the thrown away for want of room. The case was in a warm place. When they are up, be careful 
coil descended two 4-in. pipes, which were con- afterwards removed into a warm room, which not to give them too much water, and do not 
nected. one to the top and one to the bottom of was constantly in use, and the heating arrange- keep them in a moist place, or they will damp 
hemispherical copper boiler, 5 in. in diameter ment was found then to be of little use, and off, and you will lose them all. Give them a 
4 in. deep, the flat side being downwards. The was discontinued. To the best of my recollec- little air on warm sunny days to make strong, 
holes through which the pipes passed in the tion, the cost of making the heating arrange- healthy plants. When tho seedlings are about 
I ottom of the case were rammed tight with soil, ment complete was about 22s. This was some 2 in. high, pot them in 2£ in. pots, or “ dibble'’ 

to prevent the fumes of gas entering. At first ten years ago. No doubt it would cost twice them in a flat box, about 1^ in. or 2 in. apart 

I had a common floating night-light (oil), but the money now ; but it was altogether a satis- each way. After potting, water well, and keep 
this was afterwards replaced with a very small factory arrangement, and gave no trouble in use. them shaded until they have taken root; then 
gas-burner, such as is ordinarily used for light- —T. F. give them plenty of sun and air on warm da} c. 



Plan of Fruit and Pleasure GorJei. Combined, 50 yds. to 00 yds. square assuming the ground to be well fenced all around. 


ing purposes, consuming about ^ cubic ft. per j 
hour. The plants were always kept in pots or 
baskets, as, on account of the drawing towards 
the light, they need frequently turning round ; 
and also, by re-arranging the plants, different 
effects may be produced. I tried Orchids for 
two years ; but, although they grew tremend¬ 
ously, they did not bloom, and I therefore sold 
them, making a good profit, owing to their 
increase in size. I then stocked the case with 
dwarf Palms, Dracaenas, Cyperus alternifolius, 
and plants of that class, which were so satisfac¬ 
tory and so little trouble that I adhered to these 
almost exclusively for some years, exchanging 
the plants to advantage when they grew too 

Digitized by (^QQ ale 


How to Sow Seeds of Window 
Plants. —Prepare shallow boxes, about 3 in. 
or 4 in. deep, and of any length or width you 
like, or get seed pans made of clay, but boxes 
are just as good and cheaper. Take good rich 
light soil and leaf-mould, mix well, and sift it 
through a fine sieve with a one-sixteenth of an 
inch mesh. Fill the box to within 1 in. of the 
top, gently pat the soil down with a piece of 
boarcT. Now sow your seeds evenly, take a fine 
sieve and sift just enough soil over the seeds to 
cover them ; over fine seeds sift but very little 
soil, larger seeds require more. Do not^cover too 
deep, or the seeds will rot Before they germinate. 
Water well through a very fine rose-pot and keep 


You must now look after the re-potting of these 
seedlings as they advance in growth. Do not 
jump from a small pot to a larger one tooquiokly 
or too often. From 2|-in. change to 3-in. pots, 
if you have them. If you have none, wait a 
little, and then use larger ones. Staking and 
training must now be looked after. If climbers 
arc raised, you must procure trellises, and keep 
them running up. If you have nothing else, 

§ rocure sticks and tie them up straight. If not 
one well now, your plants will be crooked as 
long as they live. Ii you wish them to grow 
high, you have but to cut away the lower leaves, 
leaving the centre stalk and crown until they 
have reached the required height; then cut out 
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the crown, and the plant will grow bushy ; this 
does not apply to the climbers. 

Treatment of Frozen Plants.— It 
sometimes happens that the temperature 
out doors changes suddenly and blows up very 
cold. If you have not enough heat to meet the 
emergency, some of the tender plants may be 
frozen. I treated a small conservatory a few 
winters past in this way. I had no heat in it 
but a small gas-stove for three days and four 
nights. The boiler in the house that kept it 
warm leaked, and the men were so long in mend¬ 
ing it that, to help out I drew down all the 
shades and kept the place as dark as could be in 
tb 2 day. In the morning I gave all the plants 
a slight syringing ; this was kept up until all re¬ 
pairs were made. Then a little heat was used 
at first, slowly increasing it until the plants 
were used to it again ; finally I gave them light 
and sun. Although the soil in the pots was 
all frozen, and the Begonias, Bouvardias, and 
Heliotropes turned black, after all were cut 
down to about 4 in. from the pot, they com¬ 
menced to throw out new shoots. If plants get 
frozen, keep them from the light and a little 
cool. Syringe them well, and gradually put 
them to the heat and light. Cut away all the 
black or frozen stems, so as to force them to 
shoot out anew from fresh eyes. With Begonia 
Rex, and similar plants, cut away all the leaves 
and water sparingly but syringe well.—H. 

Increasing Window Plants by Out- 
tings or Slips. —Make a bcx about 5 in. 
deep, of any convenient size, and fill it with 
sand. Press the sand down firmly and cut lines 
in it about 3 in. apart. Stick the cuttings in, 
and press the sand closely to the slip. After 
this, give it a good watering through a fine rose. 
The cuttings must be sprinkled often to give 
them no chance to wilt. The best plants toprac-. 
tice upon are Nasturtiums, because they root 
easily. Always take the upper end of the soft 
wood for the cuttings, and make them from 2 in. 
to 3 in. long. Keep them shaded from the sun, 
and so place them that they will get heat from 
below, and very little or none from above. For 
<Scranium8, you must wait for a few weeks be¬ 
fore they root. After you have put them in the 
sand you will see a white soft scum or skin form 
on the lower end. Now take them out and pot 
them, but press the soil very close, water well, 
and shade them until they have rooted. Another 
M ay is to take a dish, about 2 in. or 3 in. deep; fill 
it about half or two-thirds full of sand, place your 
cuttings in it, and M ater freely, so as to make 
it very M r et, like mud. It must always be 
kept moist, and do not let the sunshine upon it. 
For propagating in the conservatory, take the 
shady side of the house, boarding up the front 
so that the heat can be kept underneath the 
bench. Fill the bench about 4 in. or 5 in. deep 
with sand, and then mark out the rou r s about 
3 in. apart. Keep the upper part of the place 
as cool as you can, but do not let it freeze by any 
means. Water M'ith a fine rose Metering pot, 
and shade as needed. Some take a cutting, 
stick an Oat seed in the bottom, and then pot 
it. 

Sun and Light for Plants. —As a general 
thing, plants cannot have too much sun ; most 
of them may have all they can get. But a few, 
such as Ferns, Lycopodiums, do not need so 
much ; indeed, if they do not get any no harm 
ensues. I have seen fine plants of this kind 
growing under the benches of the greenhouse, 
where they received no direct sun, and but* 
little fresh air. The branches and leaves of 
plants kept in MdndoM’s naturally turn toward 
the sun and light, and thus become one-sided. 
It is a mistake to endeavour to force them to 
grow' otherudse by frequently turning them, as 
m the continued movement of the plants to fol¬ 
low the light they become not only weakened, 
but distorted in shape. It is better, therefore, 
when plants cannot receive vertical light, to 
allow them to spread out as inclined, forming 
one good face or tier of healthy foliage toward 
the window; to raise M'ell-balanced heads under 
such circumstances is almost out of thequestion. 
Place them as near the glass as possible; of 
course wiudows having a southern aspect are 
the most desirable.—P. W. H. 


Frame Protectors.-I find nothing to keep 
frost out of cold frames so well as spreading dry 
hay over the lights to the depth of 3 in.—C. 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT TREES ON ARCHES OYER 
t WALKS. 

I have often thought that in many gardens 
where espalier training is adopted—and a capital 
system it is—the trees are too much cramped by 
the espaliers being too low ; especially is this 
the case w r here both soil and climate are fairly 
suitable for fruit culture. In inferior Boils it 
may be necessary to restrict growth, in order to 
retain sufficient control over the trees to secure 
fertility, but in favourable situations it w'ould 
certainly pay better to allow a fuller and freer 
development. As a rule, espaliers are pretty 
much the same height everywhere, and the soils 
that are capable of developing and sustaining 
large fertile trees are placed on the same level as 
those of an inferior character where the trees 
are shorter lived. It may be said, of course, 
that the trees should be planted wider apart, 
and so permitted to extend themselves laterally, 
and this is done, no doubt, to some extent; but 
espaliers might be raised much higher than they 
now are, with advantage to the fruit crops, with¬ 
out any corresponding disadvantage worth 
serious consideration, as the shade will only be 
nominal ; and there are many light crops in 
summer that would be benefited by the partial 
shade of a line of espaliers. Were it not for 
the cost-of erection, M ire arches over the prin¬ 
cipal paths would be an interesting way of grow¬ 
ing Pears and Apples, especially the former ; and 
if they w’ere trained as five-branched vertical 
cordons, a good-sized arch would soon be 
covered, and if the arches were substantial 
there would be but little cost afterwards, be¬ 
yond an occasional coat or tuo of paint. Most 
of the work of training and attention to the 
trees could be carried out on the under side with 
a pair of steps on the path cleanly, and M’ithout 
treading the borders into mortar. The trees, of 
course, w’ould be planted close to the edge on 
each side ©f the wulk, without any intermediary 
borders. I was in a kitchen garden, about a 
month ago, where the centre path was covered 
with such an arch, on wdiich was trained an in¬ 
teresting collection of some fifty kinds of Pear 
trees, in capital health and condition. Probably 
a less number of kinds would be more profitable. 
Still the planter of a large number of different 
kinds of fruit trees in any district may be 
looked upon as a public benefactor, owing to 
his showing his neighbours which are the most 
profitable kinds to grow. Not only may Pears 
and Apples be treated in this way, but some of 
the hardiest Plums and Cherries, as well as 
Gooseberries and Currants. This is an excellent 
plan for suburban gardens, where land is valu¬ 
able, and the kitchen and fruit gardens must 
necessarily be small. If the fruits be trained 
over the u r alks,the open squares or quarters could 
be M r holly devoted to vegetable culture, un¬ 
shaded but not altogether unsheltered by*the 
fruit trees. And in cold springs shelter of a 
simple, efficient kind might easily be applied to 
protect the blossoms. At any rate, to say the 
least of it, there would be as good a chance of 
securing a crop of fruit by this mode of training 
as by any other. No doubt the first cost will 
deter many from attempting it, but those M-ho 
are fond of their garden, and M-ho wish to make 
the most of a small space, will find these fruit 
bowers or promenades exceedingly interesting, 
and, in the end, profitable. E. H. 


Munuring Bush Fruits.—I always like 
to give Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Currants 
a good dressing of manure at this season when 
the pruning is finished. There is not much fear 
of inducing too much grossness of habit in bushes 
or trees that bear a heavy load of fruit annually. 
The manure should only be lightly forked in, 
as this keeps a good many of the roots near the 
surface, and, consequently, the M-ood made is 
firm and short-jointed. If the land be M'ell pre¬ 
pared before the bushes are planted hy trenching 
and manuring, the fork and hoe will do all the 
cultivating that will be required amongst them 
afterwards, so long as they can profitably occupy 
the same plot, and when that period expires it 
is better to plant a fresli break and destroy them. 
On dry porous soils, mulching early in summer 
is very beneficial, as it enables the trees to carry 
a much heavier crop with less signs of exhaus¬ 
tion than when mulching cannot be resorted to. 


The mulching need not necessarily consist of 
manure ; the bushes will of course derive more 
support from manure, but in most cases it is sim¬ 
ply moisture that is required, and anything 
that will check cyaporation may be usefully 
employed.—E. 

Cordon Fruit Trees and Cycla¬ 
mens.—I have edged a great part of my 
kitchen garden with cordon Pear and Apple 
trees, under which I have planted hardy Cycla¬ 
mens. Not an inch of ground is wasted, and 
there is something to look at through a great 
part of the year. Moreover, the cordon trees 
just give that measure of shade in which some 
of the Cyclamens seem to delight, and their 
leaves obligingly fall off when the varieties of 
Cyclamen Coum have nothing to fear in the 
winter from the sun, but rather like his influ¬ 
ence on them. The borders have been regularly 
made for the Cyclamens, and the roots of the 
little Pear trees are kept from invading their 
territories by a few slates, and by careful prun¬ 
ing. The Cyclamens, for the most part, keep so 
close to the ground that they do not in the least 
obstruct a free passage of air. I would just 
add that, of all the Pear trees with which I am 
acquainted, Bcurrfc Clairgeau is among the very 
best. Hero in the Isle of Wight it is a most 
constant and prolific bearer, and the fruit is of 
such a glorious bright crimson colour, as M'ell as 
of very good flavour, that it is very much liked. 
H. E. 


Stunner Pippin Apple. — This is an 
Apple that cannot be too highly recommended, 
and one which ought to be in every collection 
of fruits. I have found it to be a strong grower 
and a good cropper. It is good in flavour, and 
will keep without shrivelling from February to 
June. Those who are at this time of year mak¬ 
ing neM- plantations of fruit trees should not 
omit this, in all respects, excellent Apple.— 
J. C. 


Thinning Grapes.—All the bunches of 
Grapes will not set simultaneously ; but thin¬ 
ning must commence with the earliest-set 
bunches before the berries are much larger than 
pin-heads (except in the case of Muscats and 
shy-setting varieties, which must be left until 
it is seen which berries are taking the lead), and 
it will be found by far the least laborious prac¬ 
tice to follow it up as fast as the bunches set. 
It is difficult to give M'ritten instructions as to 
thinning, as much depends upon varieties and 
the vigour of the Vines, &c. ; but, as a rule, 
Hamburghs and Muscats, and all the large- 
berried kinds, will require from three-quarters 
of an inch to 1 in. of space, cubic measure, to 
each berry, and other varieties a little less. As 
a rule, the inexperienced operator errs by leaving 
far too many berries ; a bunch of Black Ham¬ 
burghs, for instance, w r hen thinned properly, 
looks to be simply decimated to the non-profes¬ 
sional eye ; but all good Grape growers use the 
scissors freely, and cut out from one-half to three- 
fourths of the berries in well-set bunches. The 
operator should begin M’ith a pair of clean, shaqi, 
and casy-M’orking scissors, and with a smooth 
peg or stem of a vine-leaf in the left hand and 
the scissors in the right, he should begin at the 
bottom of the bunch and M ork up to the top, 
easing the shoulders w’ith the peg while he works 
the scissors, and, as far as possible, taping the 
thinning by cutting out the small berries and 
leaving the big ones, alu r ays remembering that 
most room is made by cutting out the inner 
berries. Cutting off the berries at the extremi¬ 
ties of the shoulders only reduces the size of the 
bunch without easing the others to any extent.— 


Baldwin Black Currant. — This is a 
favourite kind with the East Kent fruit farmers. 
It is about ten days later than Lee’s Prolific, a 
most extraordinary cropper. The large broad 
leaves protect the bloom from the late spring 
frosts. The bushes should not be planted more 
than 5 ft. apart, as it does not make a large bush 
in consequence of its prolific tendency. It can 
be readily distinguished from the Black Naples 
from its green buds.—J. E. 

Bush Plum. —This excellent late Plum 
was, I believe, found in a hedge-row in the 
neighbourhood of Sittingbourne a few year3 
since. It is a great favourite with the market- 
growers in East Kent, who M’isely plant it 
largely. Being late, it sells M'ell in the London 
markets ; it is also sent to the Black Country, 
as it carries well. Every amateur should pos- 
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sess a tree or two. It is a vigorous and an 
upright grower, a oertain cropper, and a good 
late kitchen Plum, of a dark colour, ana in 
size rather larger than the Prince of Wales. It 
fruited well in the trying season of 1879.—J. E. 


VEGETABLES. 


Early Peas. —Where the first crops of 
Peas, owing to want of convenience, are obliged 
to be grown out-of-doors without protection, the 
warmest and most sheltered situation that can 
be got should be assigned to them. A border 
facing the south is generally chosen for them ; 
if, however, an old wooden frame can be spared 
for them, having a temporary covering in severe 
weather, they may be gathered a few days earlier 
than they otherwise would be. Where choice 
and expensive sorts are grown, it is not advis¬ 
able to sow them out-of-doors, they being liable 
to many enemies ; indeed, it is best to start all 
early Peas in a frame, harden them off, and then 
transplant them to the open ground. For this 
purpose nothing is better than turves cut 18 in. 
in length, 6 in. in width, and 1& in. thick. 
These should be placed in the frame, or on a 
shelf in a greenhouse and the Peas should be 
pricked into them in rows. A turf 6 in. wide will 
take three rows across ; and if the turf bo 18 
in. long it will take eight row's, thus making a 
total of twenty-four Peas in each turf. Where, 
however, turves are not procurable, long boxes 
may be used with success ; they should be made 
6 in. deep, and 4 in. wide at the top, and 8 in. 
at the bottom. The bottom should be secured 
to the sides by means of small hooks, so that 
when planting time arrives they may be easily 
removed to admit of the whole bulk of soil 
slipping out into the trench ; but a better plan 
still is to have bottom, sides, and ends, so that 
they may be taken to pieces, as otherwise some¬ 
times the soil adheres to the sides, and occasions 
the breaking of the bail. Pots are sometimes 
used, but they are much more troublesome than 
boxes or turf, and do not answer the purpose 
nearly so well. Where boxes are used they 
should have some rough soil placed over the 
bottom (w'hich should be perforated), and then 
filled to within 1 in. of the brim with good loam, 
the Peas being pricked in, as recommended in 
the case of turves ; they should then be kept 
moderately moist. When they are up they must 
be placed as close to the glass as possible, in 
order to ensure sturdy grow'th, gradually har¬ 
dening them off as they advance in cold frames, 
and giving them plenty of air until the weather 
is sufficiently favourable for transplanting them 
out-of-doors. If sown the first week in J anuary, 
they will be quite forward enough for planting 
out, and be better than if they w r ere sown 
earlier. The planting should, if possible, be 
done in dry weather, as then the soil will work 
so much better than when it is wet; it is better 
to defer planting for a day or two than get on 
the ground whilst it is saturated with water. 
The trenches to receive the plants should be 
sufficiently deep to admit of the balls or turves 
being sunk 2 in. or 3 in. below the surface of 
the surrounding soil. As soon as planted they 
should be earthed up, and a few sprays of Gorse, 
or branches of Firs or Laurels, may be placed 
on the northern side of them, in order to afford 
a little protection, but they should not be so 
thick as to cause them to draw' up w eakly. A 
thin coat of coal-ashes spread along each side of 
the rows, too, will help to prevent the attacks 
of slugs and snails. The distance at which the 
rows should be apart will depend upon the va¬ 
rieties grown ; if dwarf kinds, ft. will be a 
good distance, but if taller kinds another 6 in. 
may be allowed. It is not advisable, in the case 
of early Peas, to plant too many varieties at a 
time, unless a large space is to be occupied with 
them ; for a dish consisting wholly of one sort is 
always more satisfactory than a mixed one aris¬ 
ing through not having enough of any one kind 
to ensure a good picking. 

Varieties of Early Peas.— The best 
early Pea at present in cultivation is undoubt¬ 
edly William the First; it is not quite so early as 
First Crop or Ringleader, but its quality and 
productiveness compared with these varieties 
more than compensates for its being a day or 
two later. Still, where very early Peas are in 
request, it is well to grow one of these sorts, in 
order to have a picking as early as possible. 
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Ringleader and First Crop are the earliest, and 
no doubt possess certain advantages over the 
other varieties; for instance, they stand the 
frost better than many others. Mr. Gilbert, of 
Burghley, writing of early Peas, says : “I had 
sown on November 17, William the First, Sang- 
ster’s No. 1, Sangster’s Improved, and Race¬ 
horse ; the three last-named varieties only ap¬ 
peared here and there, but William the First 
was full in row and of a dark green colour. I 
can highly recommend the Pea to my gardening 
friends.” Blue Peter, Multum in Parvo, First 
Crop Blue, Little Gem, Kentish Invicta, and 
Emerald Gem are all excellent early varieties, 
and are well spoken of by the gardening public ; 
but if only one variety of early Pea be wanted, 
that should be William the First. It is one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest, of Marrow type. 
It is of excellent flavour, and an abundant 
cropper. The next best is, perhaps, Blue Peter 
or First Crop Blue. 


Wintering Beetroot.— In wintering a 
large crop of Beetroot my roots are placed under 
the shelter of a spreading Oak, where the ground 
is light and comparatively dry. After Christ¬ 
mas, when severe weather may be looked for, 
leaves are shaken over them, and these, com¬ 
bined with the shelter afforded by the over¬ 
hanging branches, effectually protect them, and 
with them are also the roots of my stock of 
Salvia patens. I find that Beetroot wintered in 
this way possesses a richer flavour than when 
stored in sheds or cellars, but especially are the 
crowns more healthy and robust for seed pro¬ 
duction.—E. A. 

Protecting Cauliflowers.— Many ex¬ 
pedients are adopted for preserving Cauliflower 
heads in good condition and free from frost; 
but if stored in cellars or close buildings the 
flavour is soon spoiled, and in frames they re¬ 
quire nearly as much protection as in the open 
ground. The best plan is to tic up the leaves 
and pack dry Fern or litter amongst them, when 
they will be in every way better than when 
stored in any other way.—G. H. 

Market Carrots and Parsnips.— 
Hundreds of tons of Carrots and Parsnips come 
to Covent Garden market every week during the 
winter. The average cost of preparing these 
crops for market is about 8s. per twenty dozen 
bunches, viz. :—Digging up roots, 2s. 6d. ; 
washing same, Is. 8d. : bunching, 3s. 4d. ; cost 
of Willows for tying, 6d. ; and to this are to be 
added carriage and commission.—B. 

Watercresses in Winter.— From this 
time until the month of April or even May, 
Watercresses of really good quality will be 
scarce. Those gathered from the brook or bed 
now are good in their way ; but a much finer 
sample may be secured by growing a few' pans 
under glass, and in fact the table should be sup¬ 
plied all the winter through with frame or house- 
grown Cresses. Prepare the pans with a mix¬ 
ture of light rich loam and lumps of chalk or old 
mortar, and press the material firm, and heap 
it up as a pic. Into the pie crust insert the tops 
of fresh Watercresses 1 in. to 2 in. long, and 
press them firm, remembering that any sort 
will serve the purpose, and therefore you have 
but to buy a bunch to be fairly started. Put the 
pan into a water-pan, put a bell-glass over, and 
place the whole affair in a warm place, and the 
cuttings will be rooted in the course of a few 
days. A great many have blundered through 
putting in large cuttings, or through sticking 
them in sand and shifting them afterwards. The 
easiest way is the surest way. Put the cuttings 
into the soil they are to remain in, and when 
fairly rooted remove the bell-glass and let the 
plants have plenty of light. Cuttings started 
now in a warm greenhouse will supply good 
Cresses from about the end of January to the 
end of April, -when they will be worn out.— 
S. H., in Gardener's Magazine. 

Greengage Tomatoes.—I grew this 
Tomato extensively last year, and think that, 
from its fine flavour, it will be the best variety 
for making soups. I grew' some of it in pots 
along with the Orangefield Dwarf Red, and had 
a good supply of its fruitallsummer and autumn, 
I could therefore test its flavour with the others. 
When grown out-of-doors, unless the summer is 
very favourable, it will not ripen so early as the 
Orangefield or Trophy, and therefore it should 
be planted out in a strong state in early sum¬ 


mer, and placed in favourable positions.— 
W. T. 

Vick’s Criterion Tomato.— This is a 
decided acquisition to our already numerous 
good kinds of Tomatoes. It is a free bearer, of, 
moderate size, a good forcer, fine in flavour, per¬ 
fectly smooth, and of the brightest red colour 
imaginable.—W. W. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
January 10. —Sowing Marrow Peas in 
boxes for making Green Pea soup; also the fol¬ 
lowing sorts of Peas in turf for transplanting in 
March, viz., Carter’s First Crop Blue, Extra 
Early Premium Gem, Maclean’s Blue Peter, and 
Little Gem. Making up hotbeds for Carrots, 
Potatoes, and Radishes. 

Jan. 20. —Sowing Mignonette in pots ; also 
Cucumber, Melon, and Sweet Basil seed. Put¬ 
ting in cuttings of Alternantheras, Coleus, Fuch¬ 
sias, and Ageratums. Re-potting large tricolor 
Pelargoniums for exhibition. Getting into the 
potting shed a good store of peat, loam, and leaf- 
mould. 

Jan. 21. —Sowing a three-light frame with 
Wood’s Early Frame Radish, and another with 
Early Horn Carrot. Cutting turf for laying 
down. Thinning out shrubs where overgrowing 
each other. Cleaning up pleasure-grounds and 
getting all newly-laid turf well rolled. 

Jan. 22. —Sowing an early border with 
Snowball Turnips. Putting in cuttings of 
Hathaway’s Excelsior Tomato ; also of Helio¬ 
tropes, Chrysanthemums, Gnaphalium lanatum, 
and Lobelia. Digging up Horse-radish beds 
and preparing the ground for planting again. 
Pruning Roses and digging up borders. Getting 
on with digging and trenching as fast as the 
weather will permit. 

J an. 23. —Planting Hardy’s Pedigree Wind¬ 
sor and Carter’s Long Pod Beans, which have 
been raised in pots in frames. Planting also a 
three-light frame with Ash Leaf Kidney Pota¬ 
toes. Disbudding Early Black Hamburgh Vines; 
Peaches and Nectarines wellset; beginning, there¬ 
fore, to use the syringe freely. Removing all 
straw from Celery, very mild weather having set 
in. 

Jan. 24.— Potting off Cucumber and Melon 
plants. Getting into the Peach-house a quan¬ 
tity of turves, and planting them with William 
the First Peas. Looking over Grapes in bottles, 
removingany berries that aredecaying, and filling 
up the bottles where required. Looking over 
the fruit room and removing any fruits that are 
bad. Clearing out all vegetable refuse, and 
cleaning up kitchen garden walks.—W. P., 
Dorset. 

Greenhouses. 

Rather than keep the greenhouse too warm, 
in order to forward the plants therein, supply 
any deficiency there may be in the w*ay of 
flowers by means of Camellias, Azaleas, Jasmi- 
nums, Weigelas, Kalmias. Promises, Acacias, 
Dielytras, Lily of the Valley, Dutch and Roman 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocuses, and 
other plants from the forcing pit. Decaying 
leaves must be regularly removed, and a rather 
dry and healthy atmosphere is a good remedy 
for such an evil, and to effect this supply arti¬ 
ficial heat and plenty of air. Keep Heaths, 
Epacrises, Chorozemas, Boronias, Trcmandras, 
&c., in the coolest and freest ventilated portion, 
and forced shrubs and other flowers, Orchids, 
&c. in the warmest parts. 

Cut over Chrysanthemums that have done 
flowering, and keep a pot of each kind in a 
frame, if sufficient cuttings have not already been 
obtained. Plant the others- in the open border, 
or, if not wanted out-of-doors, throw them away. 
Re-pot herbaceous Calceolarias and Cinerarias as 
they require it, and keep them cool and well 
watered. Fumigate to destroy aphis. Keep 
Mignonette near the glass, and stake and tie it 
as may be necessary. Have a good succession 
of it, Violets, and other plants in pots. Regularly 
trainTropaeolums, and give them a little manure- 
water if they are making good progress. 

Continue to pot off singly good-rooted, early 
autumn-struck cuttings of Azaleas, Camellias, 
Ac., but if neither time nor space can be spared 
Original frorn 
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for shifting them at present, leave them for a 
time in their cutting-pots set on a side shelf of 
a close pit or intermediate house. Any Sea La¬ 
venders (Statices), becoming too long-stalked 
should have an incision made on each branch 
just at the base of the foliaged crowns, after 
which some Moss should be tied round it. The 
Moss should always be kept damp, and if a little 
silver sand be mixed with it, so much the bet¬ 
ter, as it helps to encourage root production. 
Keep old and young Statices moderately moist 
and in a minimum temperature of 45°. 

Flower Garden. 

One of the most important points in connection 
with flower garden operations at this season is 
preparation of the beds and the securing of 
proper soils. Where beds are not planted with 
spring-flowering plants, have them deeply worked 
up and prepared for planting. Flower-beds, to 
be perfectly successful, must be treated accord¬ 
ing to the crop which they are intended to carry. 
Some plants, as, for example, Abutilons, Aralias, 
Shot Plants (Cannas), Castor-oil Plants (Ricinus), 
Solanums, &c., require a large amount of manure 
to give them nobility of aspect and perfect leaf 
development. In preparing beds for these, 
especially in cold, wet localities, place the soil 
on brick rubble, which will secure good drainage, 
and tend to raise the temperature of the soil 
used. Use the compost in a rough state. Hardy 
Clematises grown as bedding plants should now 
have attention ; prune them at different periods, 
viz., in autumn, mid-winter, and early in spring. 
Cut them back now to the ground, and surface- 
dress with rich rotten manure. This is neces¬ 
sary to ensure continuity of bloom. Fill up all 
vacancies which occur among spring-blooming 
plants. The plan for the bedding-out of the 
flower garden should now receive attention, in 
order that some idea mav be formed as to what 
quantities of different Subjects may be required. 
Trees and Shrubs. 

iliia is a good time to re-plant and re-arrange 
masses of Rhododendrons. Sandy peat is the 
ljest soil for them w hen procurable ; but, where 
it cannot be had, they will grow in sandy loam. 
In preparing positions for Rhodod end runs, the 
soil in the beds is best raised above the ground 
level. In planting, hardy Azaleas must not be 
overlooked, their brilliancy of flower and delight¬ 
ful fragrance rendering them most desiraldc. 
They may be grown in masses by themselves, or 
interspersed with Rhododendions, or used pro¬ 
miscuously in mixed shrubberies. The Kalmia 
grows freely in low situations ; and, moreover, 
it is one of the few plants that game will not 
molest. Common Laurels should be cut down, 
but specimen fortugal Laurels should not be 
pruned yet. Thorn and other hedges should 
now receive their winter cutting. Evergreen 
hedges, such as those of Holly, Yew, or Laurel, 
should not l>e cut until the end of March, just 
before they begin to grow ; Privet may be cut 
at any time during the winter after all danger 
from severe frost is over. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines.— Peel the rough bark off Vines lately 
pruned, and dress them with some strong com¬ 
position to keep mildew and insects in cheek. 
Maintain a temperature of 65° at night in mild 
weather in houses where the fruit is set, venti¬ 
late moderately and principally in the earlier 
part of the day, and do not fire strongly in cold 
weather. Ventilate freely, but avoid cold cur¬ 
rents in houses where the Crapes are in bloom. 
Muscats require a higher temperature for setting 
them than Ham burghs do. Water the inside 
borders freely with tepid water, and mulch them 
with a thin layer of short manure. Stop the 
young shoots at two or more joints beyond the 
fruit, and rub off all superfluous growths. In 
late houses, where the Crapes are uncut, use a 
little fire-heat, and ventilation at the same time, 
to preserve a dry atmosphere at alx>ut 45°. Ex¬ 
amine the hanging bunches weekly, and remove 
from them every mouldy berry. Strip off the 
loose bark from late Vine rods, and apply a coat¬ 
ing of some insect-destroying paint. Keep the 
unstarted houses as cool and airy as possible, 
and prune any Vines not already operated on. 
Syringe daily until the flowers begin to open, 
but not after that, for plenty of atmospheric 
moisture may be maintained by damping the 
floors aud walls. 

Early Cucumbers are much the best 
sown singly in small Dots, as by Jbis method 
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there is no mutilation of the roots by dividing 
the plants when re-potting. Put a small bit of 
flaky leaf-soil or fibrous loam in the bottom of 
each pot; this will be drainage enough for the 
short time during whidli the plants remain in 
pots before being removed. Ordinary loam, with 
one-fourth of sifted leaf-mould and a little Band, 
will be suitable material in which to sow the 
seed, which should not be covered more than 
£ in. Fill the pots two-thirds full of soil at the 
time of sowing; this will leave room to add 
more w'hen the plants have attained a few inches 
in height, and will induce them to throw out 
roots up the stem, which lend much to strengthen 
the plants. For ordinary purposes few sorts 
equal the Telegraph. It is an abundant and 
continuous bearer, but so free is it, that if the 
fruits be not well thinned, the plants will soon 
exhaust themselves with overbearing. 

Hardy Fruit. 

If the weather is favourable, planting may be 
proceeded with, unless the ground be very wet, 
it which case it had better be deferred for a 
time. In preparing borders for the reception 
of Apricots and Peaches, drainage is of the 
first importance, and nothing is better for this 
purpose than a good thickness of brick rubble, 
over which has been laid large turves, Grass side 
downwards. The soil (which should not be 
less than from 2^ ft. to 3 ft. in depth) best 
suited for Apricots and Peaches is a good 
holding loam, to which should be added a cart¬ 
load of chalk to every dozen loads of loam ; 
of course, if the loam be naturally chalky, this 
addition is unnecessary. No manure should 
be mixed with the soil, as it is better to give 
it in a liquid state, or to mulch thickly with 
rotten manure, and allow the rain to do the 
rest. If any old trees of Apricots or Peaches 
be looking exhausted or starved, now is the 
time to renovate them. Remove the soil down 
to the roots, and, with small hand-forks, work 
out as much of the old material as possible. 
Cut away all suckers and cankered roots, after 
which fill in with good loam, and mulch with 
manure. Other fruits, and especially Pears, 
may be treated in the same way. When the 
weather is favourable, prune, nail, and tie 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries. If any are affected 
with scale, fly, larvae, Moss, or Lichen, paint 
every particle of the tree with a composition 
of soft soap, sulphur, and Tobacco-water, made 
to the consistency of thick paint by adding clay 
and cow manure. 

Vegetables. 

Sow Early Horn Carrots on a Blight hotbed ; 
also Lettuces, and keep those previously sown 
dry and clean. Introduce roots of Chicory and 
Dandelion into the Mushroom house, arches 
under Cucumber beds, under boxes in Vineries, 
or, in fact, any place where they may be kept dark, 
and in a temperature of about 60°. Lift some 
plants of Endive with good balls, and plant 
them in frames, where, as soon as they have 
grown enough, cover them with pots or boxes to 
blanch. A few seeds may be sown in the event 
of very early Endive being required. 

Make suceessional sowings of French Beans 
in pots half filled with rich loamy soil, and 
grow them on front shelves in the forcing 
houses. Earth them up before they begin to 
flower, and syringe them regularly, to keep red 
spider in check. Newington Wonder, Syon 
house, Fulmer’s Forcing, aud Osborn’s arc good 
sorts for forcing. 

Young plants of Lettuces in frames should 
have the sashes tilted at back and front in 
mild weather if wet ; but if dry, they should 
be removed entirely throughout the day, aud 
replaced at night. -Tie up a few old plants of 
the Brown Cos, as required. Place roots of 
Mint, Pennyroyal, and Tarragou in boxes or 
pots, using light soil, and introduce them into 
some heated house or pit. A portion of a hot¬ 
bed may be devoted to them. 

Sow some of the Tripoli Onion in a slightly- 
heated frame for drawing whilst young, for 
salading, or for transplanting. Plant some of 
the Early Ashleaf Potatoes in gently-heated 
frames, and sow some Radishes on the surface 
of the soil. Ventilate on favourable occasions, 
and do not over-water. Lift some roots of 
Rhubarb and Seakale, and introduce them into 
the Mushroom house or other heated structure. 
Some crowns may also be covered, where they 
are growing, with pots, over which place Borne 


litter or leaves. In order to blanch Seakale it 
should always be kept dark. Sow a few seedi 
of Tomatoes, if early plants are required. 

Radishes.— Sow the Salmon Short-top or 
Wood’s Frame on a warm rich border early in 
February, and cover with clean long straw or 
mats. As soon as the seeds come up the cov¬ 
erings should be taken off every fine day, and 
replaced at night until the plants arc gradually 
inured to the weather. From March to Septem¬ 
ber sow the French Breakfast—an Olive-shaped 
kind—at intervals of a fortnight or three weeks. 
The early and late sowings may be made on a 
warm border of light rich soil. In very hot 
weather sow in a north or shady asjpect, at other 
times sow in any open position. Quick growth 
is essential to mild flavour ; therefore abundant 
watering in dry weather will be found service¬ 
able. 

Canadian Wonder Bean.— This is 
certainly the best kind of dwarf Bean with 
which I am acquainted. It excels all others in 
its cropping qualities. It is first-rate in every 
respect, the individual Beans being nearly twice 
the size of those of other kinds—6 in. to 8 in. 
long, straight as gun barrels, tender, and de¬ 
licious.—R. G. 


NOVELTIES IN GARDEN FLOWERS. 

The following with their illastrations are some 
of the newest kinds of annuals now being sent 
out by Messrs. Carter A Co., 237 and 238, High 
Hoi born, London :— 

Clarkia Mrs. Langtry.— An exceedingly 
beautiful form of Clarkia, raised on the St. Osyth 
Seed Farms. The petals have an even edge (i.e., 
are whole-petalled), the colour of the flower 
being purest white with an evenly-defined centre 
of brilliant carmine crimson. It is free flowering, 
and of dwarf compact habit. Whether as a pot 
plant or for bedding purposes this pretty novelty 
will be most welcome, and its easy cultivation 
specially recommends its use for children’s gar¬ 
dens and amateurs generally. 

Godetia Princess ol' Wales.— A bril¬ 
liant form possessing great depth of colour and 
neatness of habit. A large mass of this flower 
at the St. Osyth Seed Farms last summer pre¬ 
sented a gorgeous appearance, resembling at a 
little distance a breadth of intense crimson vel¬ 
vet. The flowers (which are produced in the 
greatest profusion) are of a ruby crimson, the 
outer edge's of the petals pencilled and shaded 
with a soft mixture of pale rose and silver grey. 
Whether as a plant for grouping in the garden, 
or as a pot plant for conservatory decoration, it 
is unique. 

French Marigold Oloth of Gold.—A 
variety of striped Marigold, the result of many 
years’ selection. The plant grows to a height 
of about 18 in., and is literally covered with 
flowers, having bright gold bars evenly marked 
on the rich dark velvety petals. 

Silene Zulu King.— A double flowered 
form of the well known Catchfly (Silene pendula). 
The raisers state—“ We have been for some years 
selecting this charming double form of the bril¬ 
liant Carmine Silcno, and have at length secured 
a strain of thoroughly decided characters, pro¬ 
ducing at least eivlvty per cent, of perfectly 
double flowers, as shown in the illustration. It 
is of very compact habit, and may be recom¬ 
mended with confidence as a striking and pretty 
novelty. 

Nasturtium Ruby King. — A very 
dwarf and free flowering kind admirably suited 
to small gardens. 

The whole of the foregoing are outdoor border 
flowers easily grow n in any deep light soil. The 
seed should be obtained at once, and be sown 
early in March in shallow boxes of light soil. 
The plants should afterwards be pricked out 
into other boxes, or a temporary frame, or in a 
border where they can be well attended to till 
they have gained strength. They may then be 
finally planted out where they are required to 
flower. The seed may also lie sown out in the 
open border at once if required, but it is always 
advisable with choice seeds to bestow' a little 
extra care and trouble upon them. The Ever¬ 
lasting Sweet Pea, which we illustrate on the 
opposite page, may also be sown at once where 
it is required to flower. There are rose and white 
flowered varieties of it, both of which are well 
worth careful culture. 
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CULTURE OF THE GLADIOLUS, 
planting. —Those who wish to have a fine 
display of Gladioli next summer must now begin 
to prepare the soil for their reception. Bulbs 
intended for planting should be obtained now, 
when they are well ripened, plump, and sound. 
The best time for planting is in March, com¬ 
mencing quite early in the month if the weather 
is at all favourable. In order to secure an effec¬ 
tive display, and, at the same time, afford the 
plants an opportunity of fully developing the 
beauty of their flowers, they should lie planted 
iA beds, formed in rows not less than 18 in. 
apart, with a clear space of 1 ft. between each 
bulb in the line. Some cultivators have recom¬ 
mended potting the bulbs preparatory to plant¬ 
ing them out, aud growing them on for a tune 
before transplanting them to the open ground ; 
but experience has proved that no advantage is 
derived from such a practice. Some have recom- 
mendad planting as early as January or February, 
but it is best done in March, for that is early 
enough in the year to give the plants a beneficial 
start, while the risks of rotting or being other¬ 
wise injured through heavy rains in the earlier 
months are considerably lessened. 

Soil, <5cc. —The preparation of the soil is an 
important point. A deep loam suits the Gla¬ 
diolus best, and the bed in which the roots are 
to be planted should be previously well trenched 
to the depth of 18 in., digging in, at the same 
time, a good dressing of well-decomposed ma¬ 
nure. Thoroughly rotten vegetable refuse aud 
wood ashes, as well as some crushed bones, 
greatly assist in the development of the plants. 
As soon as the growth begins to appear through 
the Boil, a thin dressing of fairly dry rotten 
manure may be put on the surface of the beds, a 
dressing from which they will derive great 
advantage, increasing the quantity as the plants 
mature their growth and the height of summer 
is reached. The course of treatment during the 
summer includes the keeping of the beds clear of 
weeds, and giving occasional stirrings to the sur¬ 
face. 

Staking. —When the flower-stems reach 
lft. in height, each should be carefully tied to 
a stake to support it, and preserve it from harm 
from wind, which is very apt, unless the flower- 
stalks are properly supported, to twist them off 
close to the bulbs. In dry weather frequent 
sprinklings overhead and good surface waterings 
will be necessary, though the dressing of manure 
will do much to keep the bed moist and cool. In 
tying out the flower-steins to stakes and sup¬ 
ports, be careful not to tie them too tightly; 
sufficient space should be allowed to admit of an 
unfettered upward growth. Continue to tie as 
they advance in height, or the bed will have an 
irregular appearance. 

Storing the Bulbs.— The taking up and 
storing of the bulbs is a matter of considerable 
importance, and the removal of the roots from 
the beds should not be deferred till the stalks 
die down completely. It is best to lift them 
when the leaves turn yellow, and cut away the 
decaying flower-stems to within 6 in. of the 
bulbs, and the latter should then be placed in a 
cool, airy place to dry. They should be put in 
drawers, baskets, or bags when ready, and be 
laid in a moderately cool and dry place, each 
variety being kept separately and distinct, and 
correctly named. Frost must be guarded 
against, for a severe one will cause many of the 
bulb 3 to rot. In such a place the roots can 
remain till planting time comes round again, 
examining them occasionally to see that no harm 
results from damp. 

Propagating. —When the bulbs are lifted 
it will be found that some of them have formed 
a few smaller bulb offsets, while others will have 
produced round the base a larger number of roots 
of small size, denominated “ spawn.” In the 
former case the offsets may be allowed to adhere 
to the bulbs till thoroughly dry or wanted for 
planting ; in the latter case the spawn should 
be removed when the bulbs become dry. If it 
is desired to save the spawn of choice varieties, 
it should be planted out closely together in a pre- 

E ared bed in the spring ; and, if some attention 
e given it during the summer months, such as 
keeping the plantation free from weeds, water¬ 
ing," &c., a good many of the spawn bulbs will 
grow sufficiently strong to flower the second 
year. Most cultivators of the Gladiolus like to 
try their hands at raising seedlings. It is not a 
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difficult matter, and seed is freely borne and 
ripened. Seed saved from the best varieties may 
be sown early in April, either in pans or shallow 
boxes, or in prepared soil of a fine and rich cha¬ 
racter in the open ground. When the plants 
begin to show themselves, they should be encou¬ 
raged with a little weak manure-water, occa¬ 
sionally administered. When large enough to 
be transplanted, they should be planted out in 
beds, about 4 in. apart each way, in some good, 
light soil, and encouraged to make ail the growth 
possible during the season. A large number of 
the seedlings will flower the second or third 
year from the time of raising. 

Varieties. —As to kinds, the following are 
fine in quality, distinct in character, and mode¬ 
rate in price, and will make a good show :— 
England, white, with purple throat; Coronet, 
bright red, the throat flamed with white ; Dis¬ 
tinction, orange-rose, purple throat; Grandeur, 
blush, flaked with carmine, extra fine; Julia, 
pink, suffused towards the edges with carmine, 
and very purple flakes, very tine ; Lord Derby, 
crimson, very fine : Medina, flesh, flaked with 
violet; Miss Warren, cerise, with white throat, 
very beautiful; Modesta, crimson, shaded with 
maroon, very fine; Mr. Greenville, violet-rose, 
striped with lilac, very fine and striking; Mrs. 
Stuckey, clear rose, tinted with violet, and flaked 
with purple, beautiful; Pluto, orange-scarlet, 
yellow throat, very fine ; Opalia, orange-rose, 
the yellow throat flaked with violet-rose, very 
fine ; Orphic, rose, flamed with carmine ; Plauda, 
crimson, the white throat blotched with violet; 
Prince Arthur, white flaked with lilac-purple, 
very fine ; Remarkable, lilac, flaked and mottled 
with purple, very distinct; Robert Fortune, 
cannine, flamed with crimson in the throat; 
Sentinel, purplish-rose, flaked with Lake ; Sybil, 
canary-orange, throat striped violet; Titus, lilac, 
flaked with violet; Virginalis, pure white, bor¬ 
dered and flamed with rose ; and Volano, dark 
rose, flaked with a darker hue, pale throat.—Q. 


flowering in autumn, but if planted in March or 
April, in good sandy soil it will grow and flower 
well late in the summer.—H. P. 

An Annual Passion-flower (Passiflon 
pectinifera).—Of the annual Passion-flowers, of 
which the number is somewhat restricted, be: 
one, the P. gracilis, is at all common in garda*, 
and, though not a showy species, it may H, 
recommended for occasional cultivation as a half- 
hardy climber. In the P. pectinifera, a far mere 
remarkable annual species is presented to xh 
notice of the amateur. It is described aa king 
the finest of its class. The foliage is three- 
lobed, with a cordate base, and of a velvety- 
green colour. The flowers are of a carmine 
colour, upon a pure white ground. Being a 
native of Brazil, it requires to be grown under 
glass, or upon a warm wall, in which situat'd 
its growth is said to be very rapid. It is well 
grown, I believe, by Mr. William Thoraps®, 
the nurseries, Ipswich.—F. E. 

The Herring-bone Thistle (Cham*- 
peuce diacantha). — This prettily variegated 
Thistle forms a striking object in summer or 
autumn beds in the flower garden, either planted 
singly in connection with carpet bedding, or in 
central groups. It may be easily raised from 
seeds sown in spring ; in order to get goed 
plants early it is best to sow under glass; p* 
the plants on and plant them out in May. A 
few plants might De grown on in pots for the 
greenhouse or window. The only objection ts 
them for this purpose is their long sharp spinet 
which are disagreeable.—E. 
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Late Gladioli.— It may not be generally 
known that Gladioli can be had in good condi¬ 
tion much later in the season than is generally 
supposed. Last year I was desirous of extend¬ 
ing their flowering period as far as possible into 
the autumn. Consequently, instead of finishing 
the planting at the usual time, viz., about the 
middle ot April, I retained some three or four I 
dozen bulbs, w hich were stored in a cool, dry 

f lace, until about the last W'eek of May, when 
had them planted in clumps in the herbaceous 
borders, three or four bulbs being set in each 
clump. I had holes made for them 1 ft. wide 
and about 8 in. deep, and these I filled with rich 
light compost. In this the bulbs w r ere planted, 
and made luxuriant growth. They commenced 
to flower m the middle of October, and they 
made a brilliant display, which lasted till sharp 
frosts came. Such planted, taken up carefully, 
and potted when they have formed their flower 
spikes, might be made to afford a good display 
till Christmas.—P. S., Derby. 

The Double-flowered Oatchfly(Silene 
pendula).—This is really worth growing, as its 
semi-double and double flowers are larger, of a 
richer colour, and continue in beauty much 
longer than those of the single kind. Indeed, 
this plant has in addition the merit of furnishing 
useful flowers for cutting, as many of the blooms 
are as double as those of a Pink. Seed of it may 
be sown in spring for summer and autumn 
flowering, and in autumn for spring flowering. 
—C. S. 

Ornamental Grasses.— Wherever cut 
flowers are in demand for room decoration or 
bouquet-making, these Grasses sparingly used, 
are very effective. Argrostis ncbulso, Eragros- 
tis eleeans, and Laguras ovatus are amongst the 
best of the small-growing kinds. Sow thinly in 
the open ground in April, and transplant or thin 
out to 5 in. or 6 in. apart. The flowers may 
easily be dried for winter use.—E. H. 

Double Sneeze wort (Ptannica vulgaris 
fl. pi.).—Let me recommend all who require 
white cut flowers through the summer to grow r 
this useful herbaceous plant. Its flowers are 
small, many on a spike, double, aud pure white. 
The plant is hardy and easily cultivated. At 
Chilwell, it is found to be one of the most use¬ 
ful of cut flowers, and is used largely in bridal 
bouquets. It is best planted when it has don e 


HOW I GROW CHRYSANTHEMUM' 
Few will fail to realise the important part ti¬ 
the Chrysanthemum plays in brightening up t!: 
sombre months of the year. Its cultivation 
presents no difficulties to the amateur or cot¬ 
tager, and an account of the experience of i 
member of the former class may induce these 
who have not already done so to comment 
growing this useful aud ornamental plant. 

Being much struck at a metropolitan she* 
held in the autumn of 1878 with the raagti- 
ficcnt specimens there exhibited, bothasregar-5 
i cut blooms and plants in pots, I, as an amateur 
! in the strictest sense of the word, came to tr.s 
determination to grow seme of these chancing 
autumn flowers. The method I adopted with 
success may be stated as follows, it being under¬ 
stood that I, like many of your readers, ri: 
without a greenhouse. 

About the beginning of last April I obtaina’. 
rooted cuttings, which, from their appcaranc. 
had obviously been struck in heat but a shot 
time before. These cuttings comprised tvu;w 
varieties only, a number which I consider-:- 
sufficient to make a start with. The do&-| 
plants were made up of three incurred, re¬ 
flex Japanese, and Anemone-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums. When the cuttings reached me 1 
potted them in 3-in. pots, using a compost c-t 
three parts rich loam and one part decayed 
manure, w ith a little leaf-mould and sand added 
After well watering them I placed them in * 
cold frame, and I kept them close for a fe* 
days, after w’hich they were gradually hardened 
off. The second w r eek in May I gave them a 

shift into 6-in. pots, using the same compost as 
before, and stood the plants, which by tbu 
time had made some progress, in an open po¬ 
tion on a boarded bottom, to prevent worm* 
entering the pots and causing mischief to t-Q 
drainage. 

About the second week in June the phntf 
were shifted into their blooming pots, 9-im 
being used for the purpose. Each plant was 
carefully tied to a stick, and every attention 
paid in the way of watering and syringing, tw 
most important points to be looked to. As aft® 
as the roots had filled the pots, which woulu <- 
towards the end of August, I commenced p TlL = 
manure w r ater made by mixing 1 oz. of 
vian guano to a gallon of water. The p ■ 
were watered with this twice a week, but •• 
as the flower-buds appeared Iapplieditcveivot-^ 
day. I should have mentioned that I dia r • 
stop the plants but let them run up natural-} 
When the buds were large enough to Uyhcui - 
I removed all except the centre one °u ^ 
branch, leaving five or six shoots on every P-*“ 
The plants were kept out-of-doors until 
middle of October, when, for fear of fretf 
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brought them indoors, and placed them in a 
light, cool room, discontinuing the use of manure 
water. The first flower to expand was James 
Salter, a large mauve Japaijese. The other buds 
were nearly all showing colour, and, in a 
month’s time were, with the exception of one 
—grandiflorum, a late Japanese, in full bloom. 
Being kept cool, the flowers lasted six weeks. 
When done blooming, the plants were cut down, 
and cuttings put in for next year, it being 
generally admitted tiiat autumn cuttings make 
far better plants than those struck in the 
spring. 

I find no difficulty in rooting them by the aid 
of a cold frame, and those who do not possess 
this useful adjunct to a garden would succeed 
if the cuttings were kept in a light position in¬ 
doors, and covered with a tail-glass. By a care¬ 
ful choice of varieties, Chrysanthemums may be 
enjoyed a considerable time, James Salter and 
a few others coming into bloom at the begin- 
ningof October, and MegMerrilces, grandiflorum, 


POULTRY. 


COMMENCING POULTRY KEEPING. 

I It is advisable for those who are about to com¬ 
mence poultry keeping to procure their stock 
| before the season is more advanced. In all cases 
J where poultry are kept for supplying eggs and 
i for table purposes, we would strongly advise 
that none but joung birds—those bred in 1879 
, —should now be purchased ; old specimens are 
| at all times uncertain as to the time of their 
1 commencing to lay, while early-hatched pullets 
should, if not already laying, commence very 
j shortly. We are repeatedly asked as to the 
best varieties to keep, but it is often very 
difficult to advise in such matters without know¬ 
ing what accommodation the birds are likely 
to get and the sort of soil. If the land is clayey 
! and cold, and imperfectly drained, Spanish or 
Dorkings would bo unsuitable ; or if the space 
] is limited and enclosed around the sides, Game 


[ great expense in purchasing birds, rather pre¬ 
ferring the useful to the ornamental. For such, 
it is easy to meet with birds at a few shillings 
each; or, better still, to procure, say, a 
coloured Dorking cockerel. This should not 
oost more than 5s. or 7s., and half-a-dozen dark 
Brahma pullets at about the same price per 
bird ; the number will, of course, depend upon 
the amount of space to spare. The pullets will 
lay quickly. A few sittings of eggs should be 
reserved for hatching, and these should be put 
under the pullets as soon as they become 
broody ; or if they show no symptoms of a 
desire to sit, a broody hen should either be 
borrowed or purchased. Then, if in the spring 
a fine, well-grown chicken is wanted for the 
table, few can equal the cross between a Dorking 
and Brahma, either for size or deliciousness of 
the flavour of their flesh, while as egg producers 
they are equally good. Chanticleer. 

Fowls in Greenhouse.— Would it be advisable 
this cold weather to lodge fowls in a greenhouse at 



and a few of the Japanese varieties blooming 
in December, and continuing in flower far into 
January. For an amateur it is advisable that 
ho should only grow those plants which are 
likely to give the greatest satisfaction. Profit- 
ing by past experience, I shall discard a few of 
the varieties grown last year, and substitute 
others for them. Probably the following list 
will comprise a good dozen plants, which, as 
regards diversity of colour and excellent habit, 
it might be well for a beginner to commence 
with :—Japanese—Elaine (white), James Salter 
(mauve), Gloire de Toulouse (rose, sometimes 
spotted white), Triomphe du Nord (red chest¬ 
nut), and Red Dragon (red, tipped with yellow). 
Incurved—Mrs. George Rutidle (white), Mrs. 
Dixon (yellow), Mr. George Glenny (sulphur), 
Prince Alfred (ro 3 e-crimson), and Queen of Eng¬ 
land. (blush). Anemone—Georges Sand (red, 
gold centre). Reflexed—Crimson Velvet (bright 
crimson). Amateur Prize Winner. 


No Gas in Daytime.— See Cliappuis' Reflectors.— 
60, Fleet Street.— [ADVT.J 
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or Hamburghs would soon become a nuisance to 
one’s neighbours. Before deciding the variety to 
be kept, consider the kind of soil and the accom¬ 
modation and convenience for keeping the birds. 
If there is an unlimited run in a wood or over 
meadow’s, then Game may safely be selected ; if 
the soil is damp and clayey it will not much 
matter to them. Should it be dry and 
sandy, then Dorkings will thrive and lay well. 
If the space is confined, with or without a Grass 
run, Brahmas and Cochins do well. The dark 
Brahmas, the^Partridge, or Black Cochins are 
well adapted for being kept in or near large 
towns, as their dark plumage does not show the 
effects of the smoke and dirt. We next come 
to the varieties which seem specially adapted for 
those desirous of keeping poultry, but who have 
only a very limited space—a small garden, or a 
backyard in or near to a large city. Here 
Spanish are bred to their greatest perfection, 
wnile the Brown Leghorn and the Black Minorca 
also bear confinement well, and do not suffer 
from the smoke and fogs. 

But some persons may not wish to go to any 


night to run about in the yard during the day? Would 
it be injurious in any way to them or the plants, Gera¬ 
nium cuttings, <fcc. The greenhouse is warmed by an 
oil stove. —E. Kohhiioff. 

Gender of Eggs —Can any one inform me of a 
method by which to distinguish from the appearance of 
the egg to be set under a hen, whether it will produce a 
chick of the male or female class ?—R. T. 

Poultry Feeding 1 .— Having only lately commenced 
keeping fowls I am at a loss to know how much food they 
really require, and shall feel obliged if “ Andalusian " or 
some other correspondent will inform me what quantity 
of coni must be given to twelve fowls for the two fol¬ 
lowing feeds after Spratt’s food ; also whether two feeds 
a day will be sufficient in summer.—R. L. F. 

Fowls for Enclosed Spaces—I have an en¬ 
closed space wired in of the following dimensions— 
length 14 ft., height 5J ft., width r> ft., with shed at Iho 
end of same, the dimensions of which aie—length 5 ft., 
height, 6 ft., and width 3 ft. How many fowls can I 
keep in it together, and the best sort for laying? Any 
information from friends of poultry who have kept them 
under like circumstances will be thankfully received by 
—Intending Foultry Keefer. 

Spanish Fowls.—I have had a Toland cock with 
hens until this week Not wishing to keep him havo 
procured a black Spanish. Can any one inform me in 
what time from now I can rely on the latter being dis¬ 
tinct from the former cross?—R. T. 
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Pullets —Will some one tell me in which case I am 
likely to obtain most pullets -when the male fowl is 
older or younger than the female ?-R. T. 

Leghorn Fowls . — /Findley Heath .—Apply to Mr- 
Nichols, the Poplars. M erton Abbey, Surrey. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1194.—Grafting: Evergrreens upon 
Daciduous Stocks. —The following cases 
of the successful grafting of evergreens upon 
deciduous trees are mentioned byCarriijre (Guide 
pratique du jardinier multiplcateur), and by 
Baltet (l’Art de Grcffer) The evergreen Mag¬ 
nolia upon the deciduous Magnolia; the 
Photinia and the Eriobotrya japonica upon the 
Quince ; the Malionia upon the Berberry ; the 
Laurel upon the wild Cherry. M. Carrifere does 
not believe that the Cherry has been grafted on 
the Laurel, although he refers to the case as 
having been mentioned in the “Revue Horticolc, ” 
1856 (p. 342), of which journal he was chief 
editor. Theory is against the possibility of 
grafting deciduous trees on evergreens. He ex¬ 
plains the fact thus—In the first case, the stock 
whose vegetation only ceases on account of the 
fall of its leaves, preserves all its vitality, 
being continually excited by the persistence of 
the leaves on the graft. In the second case it 
is otherwise. The stock whose nature it is to be 
always in vegetation has its circulation stopped 
by the fall of the leaves from the graft. This 
sudden stoppage of action contrary to its mode 
of life brings on the death of the stock.— 
Ombu. 

1107.— Apples. —The following Apples will 
I think exactly meet “ J. D.V’ requirements. 
They keep without shrivelling, and never lose 
their flavour or acidity, and have not once dis¬ 
appointed me during more than twenty years’ 
experience of their qualities Old Hawthorn- 
den, flesh white and excellent, from August to 
November ; Wellington, or Dumelow’s Seed¬ 
ling, flesh yellowish white, from November to 
March ; an invaluable Apple, and likely, I 
imagine, to become a favourite with “J. 
for it is briskly acid, but without harshness ; 
Rymer, or Caldwell’s Late Keeper, flesh greenish 
yellow, with a peculiar but most attractive acid 
flavour ; my own choice ; from November to 
April ; Gooseberry Apple, flesh greenish 
white, with a subdued but very pleasant acidity; 
from November to August. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to name an.Applethat for culinary purposes 
would surpass the above.—W. B. 

1216.—Orchids in Cucumber House- 
—We can see no reason why the Orchids men" 
tioned should not thrive in such a structure* 

C ruvided a minimum winter temperature of 50’ 
y night and 55^ to 60’ by day can be main¬ 
tained. The treatment accorded to the Cucum¬ 
bers during the spring and summer months 
would just suit the Orchids. As only one side 
of the structure is shaded by the Cucumbers, 
sufficient light would be admitted to ensure the 
well-being of the Orchids, which would only 
need to be shaded when required. The glass 
immediately over them should not be perma¬ 
nently whitened during the summer months. 
If a blind on rollers could be affixed to the side 
of the house occupied by them, shade could be 
easily applied and withdrawn.—J. C. B. 

1217.— Sowing 1 Begonia Seed.—The so- 
called tuberous Begonias—to which you proba¬ 
bly refer, and which come readily from seed— 
are summer-flowering varieties. If sown in 
February in heat, and grown on quickly, they 
will mostly flower the same season, dying off 
towards the end of the autumn, to start into 
1 fe again the following spring. The winter¬ 
flowering kinds are propagated by. means of 
cuttings, or, in some cases, bv pegging down the 
leaves. If young plantsof the foilowingkiiuls were 
procured in March, and grown on in a warm house 
tdl June, after which time they would thrive in a 
cold frame, they would furnish plenty of bloom 
during the winter months.. Some of the species 
not only flower profusely, but have ornamental 
filiage. Digswelliana, Dregei, Iogrami, fuchsi- 
c Ties, YVeltoni, hydrocotilifolia, manicata, argy- 
rostigma, and multiflora erecta.—J. C. 

1221.— Culture of Poinsettias.— Poin- 
settias require during the summer months a 
considerable amount of warmth, accompanied 
by atmospheric moisture. At the same time, in 
order to prevent them drawing, they should be 
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placed in a very light position in the structure, 
where they are merely protected against hot sun. 
Generally speaking, Poinsettias are grown in 
stoves amongst a miscellaneous collection of 
plants, in which case they are frequently much 
crowded, and, consequently, run up lanky, and 
lose the lower leaves. It is almost impossible 
to grow really good specimens w'here the glass is 
whitened over during the summer. If grown in 
a stove or warm Vinery, a shelf near the uj>pcr 
part of the house will best suit them ; and if it 
is remarked that there is a deficiency of light, it 
will be best to remove them to a frame during 
J uly and August, where they may be treated 
according to their requirements. By the begin¬ 
ning of .September they should be again placed 
in a warm house, or there is danger of the foliage 
turning yellow. In hot weather syringe freely, 
but arrange so that the water dries off the foliage 
before night. In a general way, well damping 
the paths will suffice. At the same time admit 
air freely, avoiding draughts, in favourable 
weather. Poinsettias require heat and moisture 
to induce a free growth, accompanied by a suffi¬ 
cient amount of light and air to keep them 
sturdy and dwarf. It is the absence of the two 
latter conditions which causes them to become 
leggy. Pot in a free compoBt of peat, loam, 
and leaf-mould in equal proportions, adding 
thereto a little well-rotted manure, and about 
one-sixth of the whole of silver sand.—J. 
Cornhill. 

1235.— Flowering; Shrubs.— The follow¬ 
ing flow-ering shrubs will be suitable :—Berberis 
Darwini, B. Aquifolium, Althea frutex, Deutzia 
scabra, Forsythiae viridissima. Guelder Rose, 
Red and White Lilacs, Laburnums, Ribes san- 
guinea, R. aureum, Hypericum elatum, Spiraja 
ariaefolia, S. callosa, Syrings grandiflora. Yellow 
and White Brooms. Your correspondent had 
better apply to some specialist in the trade about 
Lilies and Rhododendrons, as he may spend 
almost any amount of money he likes upon 
them, according to tho rarity or otherwise of 
the varieties he plants. He might consult Barr 
& c u jden for the Lilies, and Waterer, of Bag- 
shot. about Rhododendrons. From either of 
those firms he can obtain collections to suit his 
wants and his purse at the same time. The bed 
should be trenched up and deepened thoroughly, 
working in plenty of leaf-mould, and all the 
chopped turf that can be obtained, so as to 
make the Boil as good as possible ; and then, 
with the Lilies and American shrubs, he may 
reasonably expect a grand bed.—E. H. 

1239.— The Myrobella Plum. —I have 
just received the following communication from 
Messrs. Ewing, of Norwich. I knew the late 
Mr. J. W. Ewing, and I am conversant with 
the history of this plant as a hedge plant in 
Norfolk, and for stopping gaps in old fences 
there is no living plant equal to it. But as 
Messrs. Ewing’s communication is so full and 
interesting, there will be no occasion for me to 
say more about it. It is easily raised from seeds 
or cuttings.—E. H. 

-Respecting “Myrobella,” as it is usually 

called about here now, we will endeavour to 
give a little information which may be useful 
and interesting. When the late Mr. J. W. 
Ewing came into possession of the land at 
Eaton, which he subsequently made into a nur¬ 
sery, he found the White Thorn fences, especi¬ 
ally on the lighter portions of the soil, in a 
very worn-out condition. Previous experience 
with worn-out White Thorn fences on very 
light soils warned him that it would be time 
and expense thrown away to fill up or mend 
with White Thorn, so he tried otner things 
which he thought likely to succeed, and among 
others the Myrobella. This latter proved so 
satisfactory that ho began to reeommend it to 
others for the same purpose, and very soon a 
great local demand for Myrobella sprang up, 
which has gone on increasing for more than 
thirty years, till its use ib fast becoming 
general all over the country for mending old 
fences ; and certain decided advantages which 
it has over White Thorn cause many people to 
plant new fences entirely of it. Tho Myrobella 
occasionally fruits in this country, but not very 
often, as its early blooming habit subjects its 
flowers to the fatal influences of spring frosts. 
During the last summer, Myrobella fruit was 
produced in Messrs. Osborn's nursery at Fulham, 
and against a wall in Mr. Hillier’s nursery at 
Cambridge. We have had in our nursery Vic¬ 


toria Plums ripen a heavy crop of fruit within 
twenty months of their being grafted on the 
Myrobella stocks; little pyramids the second 
summer have borne as many fruit as leaves. 
Many kinds of Plums grafted on ordinary sized 
Myrobella stocks make shoots the first season 
over 8 ft. in length. The ability of this stock 
to sustain itself in very poor soils and its non¬ 
liability to disease, together with its great hardi¬ 
ness, make it invaluable.— Ewing & Co. 

1245.— Climbers under Verandah — 
It will be difficult to induce climbers, or any 
other plants except Ivy, to continue in good 
health long in such a situation. In the south of 
England Myrtles would probably thrive. The 
following are the most likely to do :—Cotoneaster 
Simmondai, Euonymus radicans variegata, Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper (Veitch’s variety), Crataegus 
pyracantha, Pyrus japonica, Lonicera grata, 
Viburnum tinus (Laurestinus), and Bcrbens 
stenophylla. The above are rather slow grow¬ 
ing, and will require time to cover a 10 ft. wall, 
but they will be more lasting than most things. 
A few hybrid Clematis may De planted at inter¬ 
vals to cloak the upper part till the slower 
growers get up. Prepare a good border, ag 
liberal treatment will encourage progress.— 
E. II. 

105$.— Heating Cucumber Houses —There are 
a number of Cucumber houses haring bottom heat fr»m 
the following: Place the plants above a tank of brick¬ 
work cemented to hold water, run a pipe through, laving 
them flat, that is, beside each other, not on top; allow 
enough water in tank just to cover pipes at highest 
point, leave a hole to ascertain when enough water for 
use while at work, leave a ledge of brickwork above, 
place slate or slabs over, and while doing so have a few 
chimneys placed in tank to give off steam when required 
for plants ; by this means you will have a better Imttom- 
heat than pipe alone, and obviate the necessity for 
syringing plants by taking out the plug and turning on 
tap as may be determined upon.—J. V. J. 

1047 .— Coil for a Greenhouse --I believe a coil 
will act very’ well for a greenhouse, and with compara¬ 
tively small expense. I know one that is doing its work 
very well; it isbut a small affair, but I do not see why it 
could not be enlarged with very little more expend. 
This I refer to has only 40 ft. of tty-in. piping, and the 
coil or boiler has not more than 5 ft. or 6 ft. of inch pip¬ 
ing in it; 1 do not think its cost would be more than 
three or four shillings, and it lias to drive the water 
14 ft. or 15 ft. before it gets luto the heating pipe, the 
cost for fuel being about lid. to 2d. per day; staidly 
speaking it is not a coil, but a few short pipes with el¬ 
bows, all built in the funiace, and flat over it. The ow¬ 
ner says he can boil 40 gallons of water in about twenty 
or thirty minutes with it — R. Laxe. 

list).— Worms and Insects In Fernery 
Worms may be destroyed by watering the soil with lime 
water. Put two spadesful of lime in a tub of water, and 
use it in a clear state. Withont a knowledge of the par¬ 
ticular insect that has attacked your plants we can 
scarcely offer advice. If it is the ordinary' green fly 
syringe the fronds with Tobacco water. Pour boiIii;g 
water upon 4oz. of common shag Tobacco, strain through 
a doth, aud syringe with the deal* liquid.— C. 

1215 —Water Plant for Vases.— We know <-.f 
nothing more suitable than the Arum Lily, which grow? 
arid flowers freely when treated as an aquatic. The 
letter plan would Iks to procure well established plant; 
in 6-in. or 8-in. pots ; form a group of them in the cenir-.- 
of the vase, and complete the arrangements by bordering 
them with the sweet scented Pond weed (Aponogeton dis- 
tachyon and Pontcderia cordata).—C. D. 

1212.— Camellias and Roses— Camellias -aim 
plena, and the fimbriated variety, Imbiicata, Larina 
Maggi, Lady Hume’s Blush, Jardin d’Hiver, Mathotiana 
alba, Paconiflora, Valtavereda, and ftaccoiana. Roses 
Gloire de Dijon, La France, Baroness Rothschild. Madame 
Victor Verdifer, Alfred Colomb f John Hopper, Fr m e 
Camille de Rohan, Aimde Vibert, -Celine Forest it r, 
Homdre, Madame Falcot, and Souvenir d un Ami.—c. 

1240 Pebbles for Walks, &c -l am unsblc t< 
answer this question. “ Yorkshire ” should make in¬ 
quiries in his own neighbourhood, as the cost of carriage 
would l»e considerable If obtained from a distance. When 
living near the sea I had no difficulty in obtaining them 
from tho beach.—K. H. 


QUERIES. 


1 275. Growing Shallots. —What is the best variety 
of Shallot for profitable cultivation and good keepin: 
properties? Also, can Shallots be grown from seed? and. 

If so, what is tho method of procedure ? I have written 
to several eminent seed houses for it, but have air*ay* 
received the same reply—"Not grown from seed, hat 
from the bulb.”—E xquikkr. 

1276. —Castor-oil Plants.—I have two Castor-oil 
Plants in a greenhouse which were planted out last 
summer. How ought they to be treated with a view t > 
planting them out again this year?- Mousey. 

1277 -Annuals for Greenhouse What are 
gooii showy annuals for pots in a cold greenhouse in the 
summer ?— Mousey. 

•■1278.— Primula Ruby King: —Will the Chinese 
Primula Ruby King grow in a cold greenhouse? when 
ought the seed to be sown ? and what treatment doc» 6 
require?— Mousey. 

1279.— Mesembryanthemuma.— WTicn ought the | 
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xiv.Uof Mesembrynnthemuin tricolor and album to be 
sown? and when will they flower? -Mousey. 

I230.-Frozen Plants.--While busy putting up a 
greenhouse to accoinmotl.-tte my (JO:) or 700 bedding plants, 
the frost came along and took them all. 1 had them 
stored in an attic, and thought them perfectly safe, when 
to my great grief T found them all frozen. I covered 
them up and kept them covered until the thaw 
came on, but it was of no use, they were gone past re¬ 
covery. I made out a list for a new stock, but the nur¬ 
seryman requires nearly as much for them as he will do in 
May, ami I think, therefore, of waiting till then. Will 
some one kindly advise me as to the most profitable use 
to put the greenhouse to ? It is 20 ft. by 10 ft. The soil 
has been removed for the front stage ; the other part 
remains. It is heated by a flue of 4 in. drain pipes. The 
tire-hole is outside, and covered with glass, and can be 
usd for forcing.— John Bennett. 

12S1.— Growing 1 Cucumbers and Melons.—I 
have a small greenhouse which for more than a twelve- 
month has been simply used as a tool-house, for potting 
up plants, <&c. I am anxious to turn it into some better 
use. It is about 10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high. 
Its foundation is of board, about 18 in. high, all the rest 
being of glass. It is a span-roof, in good open position, 
and would secure twelve hours' sun during the summer 
months. There is a passage in the middle with one »tage 
on either hand, about 4 ft. high. Could I grow a Melon 
up one side and a Cucumber the other, or a Melon on 
lK>th sides? and, if so, would it 1>e best to plant beneath 
the stage, and give them the 8 ft. run upwards ? or could 
I grow them in boxes upon the Btage ? -Desirous. 

1282.— Vines for Cool Houses —An article on 
drape growing would be very acceptable as to what is 
the best kind of Crape to grow for sweetness of flavour, 
keeping properties, Ac., for an amateur's cool house. I 
know that Black Hamburghs are not good keepers, but 
if any other sort will keep better, I should like to know 
which can lie recommended.—F. A 

1233.— American Blackberries.— Can any one 
say anything in favour of growing the American Black¬ 
berry? Are they equal to the Raspberry in productive¬ 
ness? Will they do for Lancashire, which is but a cold 
climate as a rule.—F. A. 

12S4.— Bottom-heat for Seeds —Can any one ad¬ 
vise me as to the best mode of obtaining bottom-heat 
from a lamp for the purpose of growing seeds and strik- 
in' cuttings to bo placed in a cold greenhouse? Some¬ 
thing simple yet effectual would be a great boon to many 
like myself, a beginner.—G. B. 

1235. — Growing? Horse-radish —What is the best 
time to plant Horse-radish? how is the root cut for plant¬ 
ing? and will it succeed in a rather heavy clayey soil ? 
Does it require much manuring?— Hubert. 

1236. — Propagating Hollies and Hawthorns. 
—When is the best time, and in what way are the varie¬ 
gated Holly and the double Hawthorn propagated?— 
HUBERT. 

1237. — Soil for Cacti— What sort of soil does Cacti 
require, and will the same do for the Brazilian kind? 
also when should summer-flowering varieties be repotted? 
— E, A. E. 

1-233.— Repairing Rubber Hose.— I have a length 
of vulcanised rubber hose which has in it many splits 
about 2 in. in length Can any one tell me the best way 
to repair these leaks ?—J cnior Gardener. 

1239.— Soot Water for Plants.— What quantity 
<.f soot to a quart of water is suitable for watering show 
i'ehu-goniums with ?—amateur. 

1290. — Flowers on Graves.— Will some one sug¬ 
gest a good arrangement of hardy perennial plants so as 
to keep up as great a succession as possible of flowers on 
n grave ? I wish to have a cross 0 ft. long, planted on a 
tbit surface with a ground work of other plants—white, 
red, or violet may be used, and some climbers at the 
head.—H eartsease. 

1291. — Suitable Climbers for Hiding Chim¬ 
neys. — I have a slow combustion stove inside a green¬ 
house. 1 wish in the summer to hide the stove with a 
climbing plant that will creep up outside of flue to hide 
it. What are the best plants for that purpose ? By hid¬ 
ing the flue by covering it with flowers it ought to look 
much better than a bare chimney. Of course next win¬ 
ter the plants could be removed.—R. 

1292. —Jerusalem Artichokes.— Will any of your 
readers kindly furnish a short article on the culture of 
the above, i.e., particulars as to soil, manure, time and 
method of planting, and time of harvesting? and per¬ 
haps those who have UBed them for some time can say 
whether the watery, pulpy condition of the tuber when 
i-ooked is the result of defective cooking or arises from 
the use of ill-ripened tubers. -Silly Sufffolk. 

1293. — Profitable Gardening.— By what means 
can I get the most out of a small garden, which Is to be 
driven up about the first week In August? What vege¬ 
tables should I sow and wflen ?— Traveller. 

1294. — Treatment of Rose Stocks—I have 
bought 100 each of the following stocks : three years' 
obi Stag Bose ; one year old Dog Rose ; and two years' 
old La Grifterais. How shall I proceed to graft and bud 
JEtoses on to them?—X. 

1295. —Herbaceous Calceolarias.— When is the 
best time to sow Calceolarias ? also the best eompost and 
t reatment ?— XIMROD. 

1296. —Begonias in Windows —I have some bulbs 
of Tuberous Begonias, and, wishing to pot them, would 
Like to know best treatment? 1 have no glass house, 
but a well-lighted room.—N imrod. 

1297. —Culture of Cyclamen persicum—I 
bare had bulbs of these for the past two summers with - 
Dut the flowers maturing. They showed for flower, but 
tiave withered, for there has scarcely been a leaf upon 
them.—E ngineering Dick. 

1298. —Plants for Cases —I have a Wardian case, 
2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. and 1 ft. 6 in. high. What would 
l*e the best Ferns to grow in this? and would any other 
plants do well ? If so, what kinds ?— Thankful. 


1299.—The Ice Plant.- How can I grow the Tee 
riant from 6eed? and what kind of soil must be used ? - 
Seacombe. 

1300 — Draining Fern Cases —My Fern case con¬ 
sists of a small round pan of light terra-cotta or orna¬ 
mental brick, but there is no means of drainage. Oku 
some one tell me a simple way of perforating two or three 
holes in the bottom without breaking the pan ?— Fleur 
DE Lis. 

1301. — Japanese Chrysanthemums. — Please 
some one name a few varieties of Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and say if they require different treatment from 
the ordinary kinds ?—D. D. 

1302. —Iresine Lindent— Can this be kept during 
the winter in a greenhouse from which frost- only is ex¬ 
cluded? Also, winch is the best method of propagating? 
—D. D. 

1303. —Roses on Wire Fence— Can I train Tea 
Roses on galvanised wire without injury to the plants? 
I have seen from time to time in Gardening complaints 
of injury done to trees by galvanised wire. Will it have 
the same effect on Roses ?—J. T. 

1304. — Insects on Vines.— I grow Black Hambnrgh 
Vines in two small houses, unlieated, and with south as¬ 
pect. In May I observed on the rods some brown objects 
the shape of half a large Hemp seed husk. After a time 
a patch of white woolly-looking substance appeared 
under each, and the ants were very busy all over the 
rods. As the Grapes began to colour many of the leaves 
appeared in a filthy dirty condition, although no dirt or 
dust could possibly get on them, and were sticky when 
handled. When the Grapes were fully ripe every berry 
was covered with a thick coating of filthiness. It ap¬ 
peared to ooze through the skin of the berry, but I do not 
think it did, as when washed (and every berry had to 1* 
soaked in very warm water for some time, and then well 
cleansed with a soft brush) they appeared perfect, and none 
the worse. Information as to the cause of this, and how 
to prevent it in future would be thankfully received by 
amateur Grape Grower. 

1305. —Wall Gardening.— I intend placing a ridge 
of cement at each side on top of a garden wall, nnd to 
place in the basin formed Borne earth. What plants 
could I grow with some chance of success on this wall ? 
—Thankful. 


1306. — Transplanting Chrysanthemums. — 
When is the best time to shift Chrysanthemums from one 
bed; to another ?— Nimrod. [Now, if the weather is 
open.] 

1307. — Cinerarias. — Are these hardy? Will the 
seeds come to perfection without heat? If so, what 
time of year ought they be sown ?— Engineering Dick. 
[Cinerarias are not hardy. The seed may be sown in 
boxes out-of-doors or in a window in April or May, and 
the plants be grown out-of-doors in summer, but they 
must have a frame or window in winter.] 

1308. —Striking Pelargoniums. —Amateur.— You 
may make up a hotbed at ouce, and place on it your old 
plants for a week, and they will then produce snoots in 
active growth, which are best for cuttings. Beware of 
steam and damp from the hotbed. 

1309. —Tuberous Begonias.—I have half-a-dozen 
tuberous Begonias ; they are now making young shoots 
from the bulbs, and am 1 to cut the old wood away ; or 
what is the best to do with them ?—H. Ei-sey. [Remove 
the old stems, and repot the plants in good sandy loam 
and leaf-mould.] 

1310. — Vines for Cool House —What Vines would 
succeed best in a house (lean-to) with a due east aspect. 
22 ft. by 8 ft., and unheated ? Or if none would succeed 
unheated, what would succeed if slightly heated?— 
Vine-DRESSER. [Black Hamburghs will succeed well, 
whether the house be heated or not.] 

1311. —Regulating the Heat in a Greenhouse 
—I have recently [erected a greenhouse and stove 
under the same roof, a glass partition separating them. 
The hotwater pipes are placed below tiie floor of the 
greenhouse, covered by the usual open grating; they 
then go under the partition to the stove. Although there 
is not much hot-water piping in the greenhouse, 1 flndit 
is far too hot, and I wish to keep it as cool as possible 
for wintering bedding plants, and, of course, want 
plenty of heat for the stove. How can I do this ?— 
J. E. M. [The great mistake is in having the greenhouse 
nearest the boiler. The stove ought to have been near¬ 
est the boiler, then with a valve you could have regu¬ 
lated the greenhouse to a nicety. Your only course is to 
cover the pipes with^close plates instead of gratings ] 

1312. —Plants in Greenhouse —I have in my 
greenhouse a number of Hyacinths, Narcissus, Jonquils, 
Crocuses, and Snowdrops. I sprinkle them with water 
daily, keeping the two latter near the glass. Am I doing 
right ? I have also about twenty roots of Spinca japonica, 
when ought I to start them into growth? At present 
they areln 4-in. and 6-in. pots, but are sadly pot-bound 
Could I by root pruning gl ow them in the same pots, or 
would it be advisable to provide them with larger ones ? 
My greenhouse temperature 1 b 45° to 60 \—Misslkbrook. 
[There is no harm.in sprinkling the Hyacinths, Ac., over¬ 
head occasionally, but they should be properly watered 
when the soil In the pots becomes nearly dry.and then only. 
The Spirteas may be started at once. When in active 
growth give them plenty of manure water, and after 
lowering divide the roots and repot.] 

1313. — Madresfleld Court Grape. -Vine-dresser. 
—The berries of this Grape often crack when ripening. 

1814.— Winter Cucumbers.— B. J.— You would 
be able to grow Cucumbers well in such a house as you 
name. Cucumbers do not want much son, hut Melons 
cannot get enough of it. 

1315.— Moving 1 Laurustinus. —A . Taylor.— Move 
them as soon as they have done flowering. 

Names of Plants.—J. II B.— l, Adiantum cunea- 
tum; 2, Soolopendrium polycuspis-undosom; 8, As* 

pidium falcatum Fortunei.- Mona.— 1, Aspidium 

angulare; 2, Asplenium Fllix-foemina Moorel; 8, Aspi¬ 
dium aculeatum grandidens.- W. B.—l, Platyloma 


rotundifolia ; 2, Adiantum setulosa; 3, Pteris serrulata; 
4, Adiantum eu neat mu; 6, Pteris cretica-allm lineala ; 

8, Too shrivelled to tell.- C. 31. IK.-Hie spotlrd- 

leaved Coltsfoot (Tussilago farfara grande).- J. L 

We cannot tell the name by only seeing two decayed 
leaves ; and, of course, we cannot say what to do to the 
plants till wo know what they are. 


EXCHANGE COLUMNS. 


BULKS. 

1.—Persons wishing to exchange plants or seeds must 
send their note in plain writing upon one side of the 
paper only. 

2 — All exchange announcements must be accompanied 
by stamps or order to defray the cost of such announce¬ 
ments, according to the follow ing rule 

3. —No exchange advertisement, however short, will 
be accepted for a less sum than 6d., which will be the 
cost of two ,ines or eighteen words. For every line more 
than two 4d. extra will be charged. 

4. —Correspondents roust write their advertiserogood 
clearly, give full name and address in every case, ands 
make them as brief as possible. Thus—6 Phloxes, ent 
sorts, for a Marshal Niel Rose—nd ling the addre or ss 
nom de plume as may be thought best. 

5. —In all cases where practical, correspondents should 
allow us to print their full name and address wit h their 
communication, but those who do not approve of this 
method can attach initials to their advertisement, to 
which we will append a nu mber, on payment of Id. extra. 

6 —All letters intended for the exchange department 
must be sent in an envelope separate from any other 
communication, and have the word “exchange " marked 
distinctly in one comer. 

7 —We do not hold ourselves In any way responsible 
for any unfairness or decep tion that may be practised 
between parties exchanging, but we will do ail that is 
possible to prevent such occurrences, and with this view 
we reserve to ourselves the right to refuse any adver- 
tisemeut of which we may not approve, in which case 
the communication and money will be returned, less the 
cost of postage. 

8.—Persons answering advertisements bearing no address 
must state the number and initials attached to the ad¬ 
vertisement they wish to take advantage of, and enclose 
a stamped unsealed envelope, containing the communi¬ 
cation they wish to make to the peison advertising, 
which we will address to the person advert sing, and 
thus bring the parties into communication; but where the 
advertisers give their name and address there will be no 
need to write to us at all. 


3 . —Sutton’s Magnum Bonum Potatoes or Carter’s 
Telephone Pea for Sballoti.—G. M. Johnson, Davy- 
hulme, Manchester. 

4. —Splendid game cock (dubbed), ten months old, for 
three pullets, Spanish ana Redcap preferred.—F. Flet¬ 
cher, 118, Broomspring Lane, Shejfccld. 

6 .—British Ferns.—New nnd rare varieties for other 
choice novelties in Ferns or good greenhouse plants.— 
J. E. Mapplebeck, Moseley, near Birmingham. 

6 . —Roses. —Wanted, old Roses Seven Sisters, Wldte 
China, Ac., Sibthorpia variegata, for own*root Roses or 
Alpine plants.—E. A. 

7. —Phloxes and Carnations .-Six Phloxes, good 
kinds, for pair of good Carnations.—A., Garden Mill 
Shere, Guild/ord. 

8. —Geese for Ducks.— Two Una geese (second 
season), for four Ailsbury ducks or four Dorking pullets. 
Reared twenty-eight between them last season.—J. S. 
James, Neddon's Mill, Hinton St. George, near Crewkerne, 
Somerset. 

9. —Wanted, twenty-four Cyrysanthemum cuttings, 
post paid, for twelve Japanese and twelve West Indian 
seeds.—Miss BABlNGTON, 1 ,Ashbumham Road, Bed/ord. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Stewed Celery. —Cut and trim four 
hearts of Celery; tie them up into a bundle, 
and stew gently for one hour, in one quart of 
water, and one teaspoonful of salt; strain the 
water off, and make a thin butter sauce with the 
same water the Celery has stewed in ; pour the 
sauce on to the Celery and finish cooking. Serve 
on a very hot dish with a good sprinkling of 
chopped Parsley. 

“Apples in Syrup”.— Peel but not core 
one dozen of Apples, select them all the same 
size as possible ; steam for fifteen minutes ; make 
a syrup as follows ; Boil one pound of lump su- 

£ r, with half-pint of water, and the peel of one 
;mon, until it commences do thicken ; put the 
Apples into a large pie dish, and pour the syrup 
over them; stand until cold, serve on a glass 
dish. 

Cooking 1 Brussels Sprouts.— Boil for 
twenty minutes in plenty of salt and water, two 
pounds of Brussels Sprouts ; strain them ; when 
quite free from water add one ounce of butter, 
and a good shake of pepper, shake the saucepan 
about until the butter dissolves ; serve round a 
dish with stewed or fried rump steak. 

Cooking Spinaoh. —Pick and wash 

thoroughly 3 lbs. of Spinach, boil for five mi- 
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SPECIALLY ADAPTED 

Cottage.Villa, 
MEDIUMopLARGE 
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VICTORIA&PARADISE NURSERIES 

UPPER HOLLOWAY.N, 
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nutes in plenty of salt anil water ; pour the 
water off and finish in one ounce of butter ; serve 
round a meat dish, or strain it thoroughly, and 
put it into a mould ; the mould should lie in 
boiling water for a few minutes, as Spinach re¬ 
quires to be served very hot.—J. Baker. 

Dried Vegetable Marrows. — Many 
people may not be aware that Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, well ripened in summer, and hung up in a 
dry, cool shed or room in winter, make excel¬ 
lent food. They may be made into pies, or the 
skins and seeds may be carefully removed, and 
the flesh be cut into square pieces and boiled in 
tho same way as young Marrows. Slices of 
dried Marrow', with alternate layers of tlnnly- 
sliced Onions, put into an iron saucepan with 
just enough water to keep it from burning to the 
bottom of the saucepan, with plenty of pepper 
and salt and a piece of butter, and allowed to 
simmer on the fire till reduced to a pulp, makes 
a very relishable food.—S. 


I This is a year when especial care should 
be taken to procure seeds from responsible 
! Growers. 


CftKTERs 

^"^COLLECTIONS OF Zj> 


PRODUCE A CONSTANT SUPPLY 
OF THE BEST VEGETABLES 

ALLTHEYEARROUND 


I9le 911-1.9-fi3/'zXlL 


CONTENTS. 


Acacias, the best .. 707 Lachenalia, the broad- 
Annies in syrup •• 717 leaved .. •• '"< 

Apple Sturmcr Tippin 710 Myrobella Plum ... 71G 

Annies.710 Newspaper covering 

Beetroot, wintering .. 711 and frost .. .. -00 

Begonia for winter .. 707 Orchids in Cucumber 

Begonia seed, sowing 716 houses • • •• '10 

Black Currant Baldwin 710 Tainting glasshouses <00 
Box edgings .. . 706 Passion-flowers,annual <14 

Brussels Sprouts, Peas, early .. .. 711 

cooking 717 Pebbles for walks '16 

Br;u sels Sprouts, fly on 706 Plant cases .. 708 

Camellias and Roses 716 Plants for vases .. <>08 

Camellias, renovating 707 eun and light for <10 
Capsicums, yellow .. 707 Plum, the bush . 710 

Ca llitlowers, protecting 711 Poinscttias, culture of 716 
(elerv, stewed .. 717 Poultry, feeding .. 715 

nirysantherauras .. 714 Poultrykeeping.com- 

Cinerarias .. ..707 mencing .. <15 

11 inhere under veran- Primulas, Chinese .. 707 

j ihs.716 Procuring plants .. iOO 

Cockscomb, pyramidal 707 Sawdust as manure .. <o0 

C-il for greenhouse .. 710 Silene, the double .. <14 

Cucumbers ..707 Spanish fowls .. .. 715 

Flowering shrubs .. 710 Spinach, cooking .. <17 

Fowls for enclosed Thistle, the Herring- 

spaces ..715 bone.<14 

Fowls in greenhouses 715 Tomatoes .. .. 711 

Frozen plants .. .. 710 Town gardening .. <06 

Fruit and pleasure Watercresses in winter 711 

garden 708 Water plants for vases 716 

Fruits, manuring hush <10 Window plants 708,710 

Fruit trees and Cycla- Worms and insects in 

mens.710 Ferneries .. ..716 

Fruit trees over walks 710 

Garden flowers, novel- ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ties in .. 712 A new variegated Grass 705 

Gardening for the week 711 Everlasting Pea .. 713 

Ge i lerof eggs.. .. 715 Clarkia Mrs. Langtry 713 

Gladiolus ..714 French Mangod .. 713 

Grafting evergreens upon Godetia Princess of 
deciduous stocks .. 716 Wales.. .. .. 713 

Grapes, tVinning .. 710 Lachenalia, the broad- 

Grasses, ornamental.. 714 leaved .. ... '07 

Hardy Grasses.. .. 705 Nasturtium Ruby King 713 

Heating Cucumber Plan of fruit and plea- 

bouses .. -. 716 sure garden .. .. 709 

Hoeing. 706 Plants in vase and 

How to dig .. 706 basin.707 

Ice-house in open air 706 Silene Zulu King .. 713 


NO CHARGE FOR PACKING . 


CARTERS’ CUINEA BOX, 


Sent Carriage paid on receipt of P.0.0 for 20s.. 
is THE 

Cheapest Guinea’s Worth in the World. 

For full particulars see 


W ANTED, a Situation as Head Gar 

dener; married ; no encumbrance; has haJ 
great experience in all branches of horticulture; lu> 
been foreman in one of the large London nurseries f*.-r 
the last live years, and a very successful grower and ei 
hibitor of Chrysanthemums and other plants.—Address, 


It is the Handsomest Seed Catalogue of the Beason, and 
the most reliable Guide for the Amateur Horticulturist. 
Price Is., post free is. 3d. Gratis to Purchasers. 


THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


Staffordshire. 


F ERN CASE.—New Design, very Ele¬ 
gant, in black and gold, 2 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 2 ft. 10 in high, ventilation and drainage most per¬ 
fect, fitted with improved sliding doors, price 60s. A 
photo sent on application.—W. Rag LAN, 15, Momiugton 
Road, New Cross. 


(ESTABLISHED 1805), 


Marquee, Tent, and Flag Makers 
to the Royal Family. 

CITY OFFICES: 48, LONG LANE,WEST SMITH 
FIELD E.O. 

Scrym, Tifany 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 

TO THE LADIES' 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, &c. Of all Chemists, Gd. and Is. 
ROUSE is CO.. Makers. 12, Wigrnore 
_Street. London. 


Tanned Garden Netting, Id. per yard. 

Patent Shading, Second-hand Bunting, <fre. 

Simple Book of Garden Specialities, free by post 2 
stamps. No connection with any other Iirmusmgthc 
name of Edgington._ 

1KETS (great reduction 

^ rounded edges, made with 
Every kind made for 
■ less than usually 
orubvu. 20s. Sample Order. 

Teak Rods supplied, prepared,-and 
aruicu reuuj «/i .Ai.vkiug up.—ALIRED GRANT 
Steam Works, 39J, Leather Lane, Lo ndon, Lt. 


O RCHID BA! 

in).—Teakwood 'Rods, 
strong copper or galvanised wire, 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 
carriage free. -—1. — 

drilled ready for makiug up. 


P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Warmer, for small and large spaces, 
for Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churches, <fcc. 
Can be regulated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
costs half less than any other heating power. Prices, 
6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. Gil., 21s., 25s. Gd., 
28s. I'd., 31s. 6d. Send area of space to be warmed. 
_T G. Potter, Stella Lamp DepOt and Court of House¬ 
hold Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 


Fruit 


R IM MEL’S New Perfumed Valentine.-- 

Children’s, Is. per packet, Elegant Cards ami 
Sachets from Oil. Our Gents and Missc* comu), Gl 
Language of Flowers, la. 1 he Leap-year N 
hand-painted, 2s. Gd. The Cashmere, very ele^Dt,ftuo 

2s Gd. The Caledonian, from <s. 6d., and 1W oukt 
sorts, from 18. to £20. V«lentine SaohcUtrom «- 
Detailed List on application to hi c.KSE KlttaEt Vr 
merto H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, 

Re"cnt Street; 24, Cornhill, London; and <6, hui 6 


several important Series of Papers on subjects of prac¬ 
tical interest. Among others -On the Cultivation ol 
Ornamental Foliaged and Flowering Stove Plants-Dec< - 
rative Greenhouse Plants -Early Forcing and Outdooi 
Culture of Vegetables—Cultivation of Cape Ileaths- 
Ferns-Hardy Herbaceous Plants and Florists I lowers. 
Tie Amateur Flower Garden will have special attention ; 


^ We guarantee the 
1 perfect working ol 
rrt these Apparatuses 


furnished the usual amount of Miscellaneous matter re¬ 
lating to all departments. 

The Number for January containsThe ^Year 18^9, 
ami some of its Lessons. ™ *“' XT ~ ' " 

Ixora. ~ “ J 

mens < 


So«j 

burn through the 


___ -Early Vegetables : No. I.— 

j' ; “jfoVl.— Hints for Amateurs : January — 
aded Country.—The Early Forcing of Flowers 
■Notes on Decorative Greenhouse Plants.— 
The Gardener’s Primer, No. VIII.—Root-lifting versus 
Root-pruning—The Chrysanthemum as a Florist’s Flower. 
Bedding Plants.—Scottish Horticultural Association.— 
Calender : Kitchen Garden ; Forcing Department. 
Yearly Subscription, Free by Post, 7s., Payable in 


Advance. 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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Everyone who has a Garden 
should read 


"WEBBS’ 

SPRING CATALOGUE 

°F 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds 

FOIR 1880. 


New and Greatly Enlarged Edition, 

NOW READY, 

Price Is., post free; Gratis to Customers. 

t*" The most Practical Work on Gardening matters 
yet Published. 


NEW SEED CATALOGUE. 


SPRING, 


1SS0. 


Now Ready, Price ONE SHILLING Post Free, or Gratis 
to Customers, 

THE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

FOR 

AMATEUR GARDENERS. 

Enlarged and Improved Edition, with copious and 
original Articles on 


Webb & Sons, 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

J. Cheat & Sons, 

Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a largo and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREKS AND SHELLS, FKl'lT AND 
FOREST TREES, &c. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 13th, 1879. 
Pri ced and Descriptive Catalogues, free by post. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN should send for 
King's List of 

Choice Home-grown Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

Catalogues Gratis and Post Free on Application 
established 1793. 

JOHN ZKZ_ KIITG-, 

Seed Grower to II.M. the Queen and 1I.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 

COGGESUALL, ESSEX. 


Genuine Seeds. 

/CATALOGUE Gratis and Post Free on 

\J application. -FLOWER SEEDS, VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, FARM SEEDS, of the best quality, true to 
name, and reasonable in price. 

WM. Hugh Gower (Manager to the late Win. Rollisson 
« Sons), Nursery and Seedsman, Tooting , London. 

To Amateurs and Gardeners. 

A LL SEEDS (Hardy or Tender), Bulbs, 

JUV Greenhouse Plants, Store and Fine-foliaged 
Plants, Herbaceous and Alpino Plants, Trees, Shiubs 
Evergreens, Fruit Trees, &c., may be obtained from 
Barr A Suqden, 12, King Street, Co vent Garden, W.C. 

A MATEURS and others failing to obtain 

X\_ any of the plants recommended In Gardening 
Illustrated are requested to apply to Barr & Sugdex, 
12, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., to whom send 
complete li st of requirements. 

R OSES. — A bundle of strong Standards 

of Twelve Choice Named Varieties will be imme¬ 
diately sent off on receipt of P. O. O. for 12s.; or for 
Half-Standards, 10s. ; or Dwarfs, 9s.—J. Grant, Rose 
Grower, Linton, Kent. 

D ICKSONS <fc CO., Nurserymen, &c., 

1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 
out their beautiful newSaxifraga Wallace!, which stands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
plaut has obtained first-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent Introduction; Is. Gd. each, three for 
8s. Cd., six for 6s., aU free by post. 


THE CULTIV A TION O F GARDEN CROPS, 

THE DECORATION OF THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


THE REARING OF FLOWERS FROM SEED, 

THE C ULTIVA TION OF ULIES, 

THE CULTIVAT ION OF GLADIOLI, Ac., Ac., Ac. 


With 1(H)pages of beautifully printed letterpress, hand¬ 
somely illustrated with two magnificent coloured plates 
and nearly 200 fine wood engravings. This is the 
most beautiful and comprehensive Seed Catalogue yet 
published, and should be in the hands of ail interested 
in Horticulture. 


DANIELS BROS., 

Tlie Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, 

NORWICH. 


P AUL SON’S ROSE CATALOGUE 

post-free, on application, or personally at London 
Order Office, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

PAUL & SON, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 


T C. STEVENS 1 HORTICULTURAL, 

fj . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY S4LE 
§<]OMB » King Street, Covent Garden Londom 
Established 1<00. hales by Auction nearly eveiy day 
Catalogues on application or post free. 

Cheap Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 

P ATENT SLOW 

COMBUSTION CHAM- 
1’ION BOILER; bums from 
eight to twenty hours without 
attention; requires no brick¬ 
work. Fitted complete, 

£5 Os. Od. 

CriAMnoN Boilers from 453 . 
Estimates and Circulars Free 



GARDEN SEEDS. 

Osborn & Sons’ 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

Of the above is now ready for distribution. It contains 
a choice selection of 

Kitchen Garden and Flower Seeds, 

Including NOVELTIES; hlso GARDEN SUN¬ 
DRIES of every- description. 

POST FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 

• 41* SEEDS CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station 
in England or Wales if amounting to 20s. and upwards 
and to any Railway Station in Scotland or Seaport in 
Ireland if amounting to 40a. and upwards. 

The Fulham Nurseries, 

LONDON, S.W. 


















AMTF-S’ CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (Limited). 
79. MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


p ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut 

vJT Fibre Refuse, 3d. per bushel, 100 for 20s., truck 
(loose), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. Gd. per sack, 
6 Backs 25s., 12 for 45s., or 3Gs. per ton. Black Fibrous 
Peat— 5s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
ton ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per 
bushel, 15s. half-ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, ami Leaf Mould—Is. 


G. WILCOX, 

85, Old Street, St. Icke's. 


G-X L L11ST G-IT-A.IVL 5 S 

Radiating Heat Generator. 

No Stove or External Opening; 

Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37,6 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

The Manager, The Patent Tube Company, 40G, Euslon 
__ Road, N.W. 


T he coming flower, tuberous 

BEGONIAS.—Choice hybridised Seed, saved 1879 
from our medal (Horticultural Society) collection 
Quality uniform, superior to all others. Packets and list 
post free, Is. and 2s. Gd. each.— John Laing <fc Co., 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 

P RIZES IN "THOUSANDS have been 

taken by Dobbie’s Selected Golden Ball Turnip, 
Champion and Conqueror Leeks, Russian and Select 
Parsley, French and African Marigolds, Quilled Asters, 
Antirrhinums, Pansies, &c — Descriptive Catalogues of 
the above on application to Jas. Dobbie <fc Co Seed 
Growers, Seed Merchants, and Florists, Rothesay, N.B. 

frTELEGRAPH CUCUMBER SEED, 

-L warranted true.—Eighteen seeds. Is. ; seven seeds, 
6d., post free; price per ounce on application. Primula 
(mixed), a splendid strain, 2s. 6d. and Is. Gd. per packet, 
or tnirty-a.x seeds for 7d. Catalogue free.— Robt. Vi. 
Beedkll, Tiie Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

rj.AS CONSERVATORY BOILER— 

VJT Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Gd. to £10. 

Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G Shrews- 
BURY, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd., East Brixton. 


—H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Endell St.,Long Acre, W.C. 

Garden Requisites. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushl. 

bag. ls - * 30 bags, 21a. ; truck, 25s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat, 6s. per sack; 5 for 22s. Gd Black 
Fibrous Peat, 4s. Gd. per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. Cd. per bushel. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, lOd. per bushel. 
TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly effec¬ 
tive—Cloth, 8d. per lb.; paper, 7d. W'rite for Price List. 

W. HERBERT & CO., Broad St. Mews, Broad St., City 
lurninu opposite Metropolitan Bailway Station) 


Heat! Heat!! Heatll! 

TMPORTANT to Amateur Florists.—A 

JL want long felt supplied by using W. Pragnkll '3 
NewStove THE INVINCIBLE, for warming small Green¬ 
houses. Will keep out 20 J of frost, burning eighteen 
hours, consuming only 14 lb. of coal, and requiring no 
attention. This Stove can be fixed in Two Hours. Price 
with Pipe, Elbows, and Cap complete, £2 2s — Manul 
factory, 81, Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.E. 


P ROT ECT y°ur PLANTS I 

■TRIG DOMO 

Registered ■ » ~ —i 


TRADEMARK 


MADE FROM PREPARED HAIR & WOOL. 

Cut in any lengths required. 

To be had of all Nurserymen and Florists. 

For price list a particulars Address* 

RENJAMINRDGINGTON 

LA ■<? /DuxE S- Lj LondonBr/dge 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

STICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

LJ CORK, and every Garden ^Requisite. 

BLACKITH & CO., Cox's Quay, Lower Thames St., 
Loudon, E.C. Prices on application. Cheap est In the Trade . 

niSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

vJT many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 
and of from 4 to 1G oz. as a w'inter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Hn3 outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., ana 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 

XrV TREES CURED by nibbing a wet hard painter’s 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Use- 

\J ful at all seasons. Largest makers in the Kingdom. 
Is. per bag, thirty bags £1 (bags included), truck 26a 
free to rail; 5s. vanload, at Works, Janet Street, Mill- 
wall, E. P.O.O. payable at General Tost Office, London 
Orders to be addressed to A. FoDLON, Fibre Merchant 
32, st. Mary Axe, London, J; • ’ 

T obacco cloth and' paper for 

Fumigating. Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
samples before purchasing elsewhere. Best in the 
market. Cloth 8d. per lb.. 28 lbs. 18s., 50lbs. 3Gs., 1 cwt. 
65s. Paper7d. per lb., 28 lbs 10s., 6Glbs. 32s., 1 cwt. 60s. 
—J. Dbnyn, 73, Rendlesham Road, Clapton, London. 
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ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork 

VA Mats, Raffia, «fcc. None cheaper.—WATSON & SCULL. 
90 , Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 
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ECONOMY IN TH E GARDEN. 

Everyone who has a Garden 


SHOULD READ 


Beautifully 
111u strated 
with 
Three 
Handsome 
Coloured 
Plates. 
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Beautifully 
111 ust rated 
with 

Numerous 

well 

executed 

Engravings. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND PRAGTIGAL WORK ON VEGETABLE AND 
FLOWER GARDENING YET PUBLISHED. 

Price Is. at all the Bookstalls. | Post Free for 15 stamps. 

The following are a few Extracts from the numerous favourable Opinions of the Press:— 


" It is simply beautiful, ami worthily sustains 
the reputation of its predecessors.”— Bell’s Mes¬ 
senger. 


“This work is a thoroughly trustworthy guide in 
horticulture. We ourselves have frequently seen 
the splendid results of careful attention to the in¬ 
structions contained in this work. The coloured 
plates may be classed among the most beautiful 
workB of art of the kind published.”- Penrith Ob¬ 
server. 


“ Superbly illustrated with coloured and other 
prints, and the letterpress instructions are full to 
repletion with sound advice ."—Herefordshire Mer¬ 
cury. 


“ Even better than in former years. Handsomely 
illustrated, and altogether it will.l*e found an ac¬ 
quisition of the greatest value to all amateur gar¬ 
deners and tlorista." - Leamington Sjhi Courier. 


“ A most unique production, and will prove both 
an ornamental and uireful adjunct in every homo 
where efforts are made at cultivation.’- Shrews¬ 
bury Chronicle, December 26, 1S79. 


“ All who desire to make a garden a source of 
pleasure and profit all the year round should get 
Sutton’s ‘ Amateurs’ Guide in Horticulture for 
lSisO,' ami follow its instructions. It deserves to 
be read by everybody. ’’— Wellingborough Neics. 


“ More than ever a useful book of reference. We 
recommend our readers to get a copy of this hand¬ 
book. It is remarkably well got up, the cover 
lieing very fine, and the coloured plates are really 
worthy of preservation .’’—Land and Water. 


“ For beauty of illustrations, amount of infor¬ 
mation, and general excellence it would hardly be 
possible to excel. The whole work is admirably 
designed, and will be found of the greatest use and 
value to professional and non-professional horti¬ 
culturists .—Danbury Guardian. 


“No former year’s issue of Sutton’s * Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture ’ has deserved the title so 
well as the present one, good as they always have 
been. Besides innumerable excellent woodcuts 
the book is adorned by three superb full-page 
coloured pictures .”—Midland Counties Herald. 


“ Better than ever. Of the illustrations it i» im¬ 
possible to speak too highly.’’—bawd Agents' 
cord. 


" This most useful manual deserves tobestndje. 
by all who like aud love their garden. We | 
testify personally, from old experience, to »» i 
sound advice it contains .”—The Freemason. 


“ Most admirably got up, and contains an ic I 
mense mass of useful information. A really pra 
tical guide to horticulture in all its branches 
coloured plates are magnificent specimen* of 
printing ."—Court Circular. 


“ The work is well worthy of every ,iul 
can be written in its praise. The illustrations arc 
simply exquisite, true to nAture, brilliant in cok>w 
ing, and executed with a neatness andtesMJ™** 
we have never seen surpassed."— RortA Dft*# 
Ilerald. 


A practical w r ork on horticulture; ahowi that 
great attention has been paid to its preparation 
The illustrations are numerous, and the colow*- 
ones superb."— Western Times, December 23. 


All Goods value 20s. Carriage Free by Rail. All Seeds Post Free (except Peas and Beans). 
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CULT ORE OF CYCLAMENS. 
Well-grown Cyclamens were at one time 
rarely met with, but since their culture lias 
become better understood they form one of I 


warm pit or greenhouse may grow Cycla¬ 
mens, and even in sitting-rooms they last 
in bloom a considerable length of time pro¬ 
vided they are not under the influence of gas. 


liberal quantity of decomposed leaf-mould 
and sharp sand. Some growers soak their 
seed in water before sowing it, with a view 
to hasten germination, which it does to some 



the foremost attractions at our early winter 
and spring floral exhibitions, and are held 
in the highest estimation in the metropoli¬ 
tan flower markets. Any one possessing a 


Sowing?.— Seeds of them may be sown 
from September to December in well- 
drained pots or pans filled with light fib¬ 
rous loam, to which has been added a 


degree, but newly-saved seed is seldom so 
hard and dry as to require such treatment. 
After sowing, the pans or pots should be 
placed in a warm temperature, but in such 
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a position as to require little water in order 
to keep the soil in a moist condition. A 
sheet of glass placed over the soil and cov¬ 
ered with Moss is a great help in keeping 
the seed moist and thereby hastening ger¬ 
mination. This should, however, be re¬ 
moved immediately the seedlings are found 
to be pushing through the soiL 

Pottinjf.— When large enough to handle 
the seedlings should be pricked off, an inch 
or so apart, in pots filled with similar soiL 
As they advance in growth and become well 
rooted they should be potted off singly into 
4-in. pots, repotting them on when the roots 
touch the sides of the pots, and before they 
become pot-bound. When shifted into their 
flowering-pots, soil of a stiffer character 
should be used, and should be firmly pressed 
round the roots. In potting, the bulbs 
should be kept at least half-way out of the 
soil so as to admit of the flowers and foliage 
coming up cleanly without fear of damping 
off, as was so often the case when the old 
plan of burying the bulbs was practised. 

SoiL —Some growers recommend cow 
manure mixed with the soil for Cyclamen 
culture, but it is very productive of worms 
and grubs, which soon become injurious to 
the plants. One of the most successful Cy¬ 
clamen growers recommends two-year-old 
rotted turf and good leaf-mould in equal 
quantities, with a liberal admixture of sil¬ 
ver sand. Any good soil, however, free 
from worms, and with plenty of sand added, 
will grow Cyclamens fairly well. If the 
loam be deficient in fibre a little peat may 
be used. Some finely broken charcoal 
added to the soil is excellent for keeping it 
open and sweet. 

Planting Out-of-doors.— Very large 
bulbs are often obtained in a short space of 
time by planting the seedlings out in the 
open ground in June, they having been pre¬ 
viously hardened off in cold pits. A north 
border is the best position in which to plant 
them out The ground should be well dug 
and thoroughly well pulverised, and heavily 
dressed with rotten manure, and plenty of 
rough sand. Avoid planting them too 
deeply; keep at least three parts of the 
bulb well above the surface. This manure 
dressing provides a cool and rich bottom, 
which is so congenial to the Cyclamen 
during the hot summer months. A good 
watering once a week during dry weather, 
and a sprinkling with a fine rose or syringe 
once a day to keep down insect pests, is all 
the attention they will now require. In the 
middle of August take them up with a fair 
amount of soil attached, put them in 6-in. 
pots, and remove them to a pit, paying due 
attention to watering, shading, &c., until 
they become again established. By the 
middle or end of September the pots will 
be found to be full of roots, when they may 
be placed in the greenhouse or window. 
Flowering bulbs may be obtained in either 
way described in fifteen months, and some 
contend that they may be grown in much 
less time, but really good plants require at 
least a year from the time they are pricked 
out from the seed-pans. 

After Treatment. —When the plants are 
in bloom as little fire-heat as possible should 
be employed, and they should be kept diy by 
having abundance of air admitted to them. 
Stakes and ties are unnecessary to well- 
grown plants, and^when used only diminish 
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the beauty of the plant by giving it a stiff 
and formal appearance. It was formerly 
the practice to dry off the bulbs of Cycla¬ 
mens after blooming, but now it is seldom 
done by good cultivators. Cyclamens, as 
well as other plants, require a season of 
rest, and unless this be allowed, satisfactory 
results must not be expected; but there is 
a great difference in resting a plant and 
drying up all its vitality. After blooming, 
the plants should be placed in a cool frame 
or pit, where abundance of air can be ad¬ 
mitted, and during fine weather the sashes 
may be entirely removed. Water should 
be supplied in sufficient quantity to the 
roots to keep the foliage from flagging, and 
frequent fumigating and syringing the 
foliage are necessary to keep down insects, 
for unless this be attended to the leaves 
will fall off prematurely, and the flowering 
capacity of the bulbs will thereby be im¬ 
paired. 

Second Year —Most of the plants will 
shed their foliage, but those that do not will 
continue to grow throughout the season, 
and are the earliest to bloom. As soon as 
the bulbs are beginning to push fresh 
growth they should be taken out of the 
pots, the soil reduced from their roots, and 
repotted in smaller pots than those from 
which they were taken, shifting them into 
larger ones as becomes necessary. Over- 
potting,- as well as too much feeding, has a 
tendency to promote foliage at the expense 
of bloom, and should therefore be guarded 
against. During the growing season, and 
indeed at all times, the closer Cyclamens 
are kept to the glass the better they flower, 
the more healthy is the foliage, and the 
stockier the plants. 

Insects. —Direct sunshine breeds red 
spider on the foliage, therefore a little shade 
should be afforded them, either by material 
over the glass, or by placing the plants in a 
sunless part of the house or pit in which 
they are grown. Should the plants be 
found to be in the least infested by in¬ 
sects, means should at once be taken to put 
a stop to them, persevering until the foliage 
is entirely free. Dipping the heads of the 
plants iu soap and water has been found to 
be a good method of keeping insects in 
check, and if this be repeated now and 
then, and a free use of the syringe main¬ 
tained, cleanliness may generally be en¬ 
sured. More effectual means will sometimes 
have to be employed, but too powerful re¬ 
medies should at all times be avoided. In 
order to have Cyclamens of the first order 
a continual though slight artificial heat,and 
a free circulation of air are necessary in 
order to dispel that damp and stagnant 
atmosphere so much dreaded by Cyclamen 
growers—indeed, upon this success mainly 
depends; and where artificial heat cannot 
be applied it is better to subject the plants 
to a low temperature than to keep sashes 
closed day and night, with a view to main¬ 
taining the highest temperature possible 
without the aid of artificial heat. 

Watering 1 —Liquid manure is often ap¬ 
plied to the roots of a Cyclamen, and when 
the aim is to obtain large bulbs as soon as 
possible it is no doubt a good plan, but as 
a rule it is unnecessary, pure soft water 
being the most appropriate application. 
When plants are very much pot-bound, 
and just showing bloom, a supply of I 


weak guano water will then be beneficial 
in assisting the blooms to expand, other¬ 
wise it should be withheld 

Saving Seed.— In saving seed it id not 
advisable to leave more than four, or at the 
most six, pods on each plant, unless they 
are unusually strong and vigorous, for, if 
too many be left the pods will be but small, 
and the seeds consequently inferior to what 
they would be were a more limited number 
left. It is a common practice, especially 
amongst amateurs, to leave as many seed- 
pods on a plant as they can get, and to this 
may be attributed the many disappoint¬ 
ments they frequently experience in raising 
plants; and, moreover, bulbs that are al¬ 
lowed to ripen too many seeds frequently 
die or produce but very little bloom the fol¬ 
lowing season. The seed usually ripens in 
July and August The best time to fertilise 
the blossoms of the Cyclamen is during the 
early part of the month of March, but it 
may be done as late as April. The later it 
is done, however, the less the chance of ob¬ 
taining the desired result, as all flowering 
plants are more or less fertilised by the 
agency of insects during the late spring and 
summer months, and the access of any of 
these to the flowers may upset all calcula¬ 
tions of the operator. Crossing should be 
done when the sun shines, and the first 
business is to select the parent flowers. The 
pollen parent should possess undoubted 
good qualities that it is desirable to trans¬ 
mit to the progeny—such as large blossoms, 
fine-shaped or vividly coloured flowers. The 
operator should take hold of the stem be¬ 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand, just below the flower, with the thumb 
nail of the right hand rap against the side 
of the bloom, and the pollen will be found 
lodged on the thumb-nail of the left hand 
The seed parent should possess a good habit 
of growth and well-marked foliage; these 
qualities are indispensable, and the pollen 
should be applied to the blossoms, fertilis¬ 
ing not more than six, which are ample to 
produce seed. No plant has been so greatly 
improved in size and colour of bloom, as 
well as in beauty of foliage, as the* Cycla¬ 
men, and the figure on our front page repre¬ 
sents one of the most improved strains, the 
bulbs and seeds of which are now being dis¬ 
tributed by Messrs. Veitch and Sons, of 
Chelsea. The Persian Cyclamen is not 
hardy, but may be grown well in a light 
airy window. 


Perpetual Flowering- Carnations. - 
Now is a good time to put in cuttings of these 
They can be obtained at this time if the pbnta 
have been in a warm greenhouse. The smal 
side-growths should be slipped off from the msii 
stem, and about a dozen of them may be inserter 
in a 6-in. pot, using sandy soil, with a layer o 
sharp sand on the surface. They will re&dilj 
form roots in the temperature of a forcing house, 
and will do so all the sooner if a square of glass 
is placed over them. I generally put in the labeli 
so that their tops are just above the cuttings, 
and so that the glass rests upon them. Plant: 
of these Carnations are very useful at present. 
All of them are favourites, but the white and 
pink varieties are most useful as cut flowers. 
Annie Williams and Miss Jolliffe are the best 
pink or flesh-coloured varieties. La Belle i*. 
perhaps, the best white. A. Alegatiere is the 
best scarlet, and King of the Belgians a fine 
deep rose. Other good sorts are—Empress of 
Germany, Glorie de Lyon, Grenadier, Proser¬ 
pine, Rose Perfection, Sir Garnet Wolseley, and 
the large-flowered Souvenir de la Malmai*®* 
J. D. Original from 
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GREENHOUSE SOFT-WOODED PLANTS 
FOR WINTER. 

The three last months of the year are, without 
doubt, the period when it is found most diffi¬ 
cult to secure a brilliant show of flowering plants 
for the greenhouse. Camellias are not yet in 
full bloom, and it is too late or too damp for 
zonal Pelargoniums and tho mass of summer¬ 
blooming plants. Forced flowers are scarce 
until after Christmas. True, the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum is in its glory in November, but many 
people look but coldly on the Chrysanthemum 
as a conservatory plant when it is in full blaze 
in the cottage garden. Still we think, with a 
special eye to these three months, it will not be 
very difficult to have a very varied and brilliant 
display, and with even a smaller amount of 
labour than would be required for any other 
three months of the year. There are various 
plants which flower naturally in the late autumn 
and winter months ; and by a judicious selec¬ 
tion of these, and a little simple management, 
which we shall describe, the autumn decoration 
of tho conservatory or window will not be found 
difficult of accomplishment. 

We take it for granted that the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum will bo a staple flower for November, 
Chinese Primulas and Roman Hyacinthsplentiful, 
the first set of Poinsettias struck in July are in 
full bloom, winter Hoaths and Epacrises at their 
best, and a few early Cinerarias are coming in ; 
so we shall turn to those plants of a specially 
autumn character, which can bo grown out of 
doors. 

Eupatorium ageratoides is a good 
companion plant to the Chrysanthemum, an 
excellent white flower for decoration and cut¬ 
ting, and nearly hardy. Cuttings taken in 
February, and, when struck, potted on until 
they fill 4-in. pots with roots, should be planted 
out about the middle of May in a well-prepared 
border of rich soil, to grow on until October, 
when they should bo lifted, most of the soil 
shaken from their roots, and potted into as small 
pots as possible. They must be pinched 
throughout the summer, to keep them dwarf 
and stocky up to the first of August, after which 
they must be allowed to show their heads of 
bloom for October; as this plant comes very 
slowly into flower, plants to flower at Christ- 
m vs may be pinched a month later. Plants 
which have flowered the previous year, if cut 
back a little and planted out at the same time, 
make grand bushes the second year, and can be 
sticked out into fine specimens for vases. 

Plumbago capensis is another plaut 
which can be managed under the same treat¬ 
ment. Plants the first year from cuttiugs do 
not, however, become very large ; but by pinch¬ 
ing they become fine bushy little specimens for 
small pots, and yield an abundance of showy 
blue flowers. Plants of the second year or older 
make handsome specimens for the conservatory, 
if attention is given to sticking and pinching 
during summer. For this work, no plant is 
more showy or satisfactory than Salvia splen- 
dens; huge specimens can be grown the first 
year from cuttings by propagating early and 
planting out in May in well-prepared soil. Use¬ 
ful little plants can be grown from cuttings 
struck in May and planted out in the end of 
June, pinching them into shape weekly as they 
grow ; they will early require some sticks to 
support them against strong winds, as they are 
very easily broken. 

Abutilon Thompsoni should be raised 
from cuttings struck in spring and grown on 
until they fill 4-in. pots with roots before 
planting out, pinching them once when 18 in. 
nigh. Neat little plants for conservatory and 
table decoration may thus be obtained. They 
need not be lifted before the middle of October, 
as they do not suffer from a few degrees of 
frost. The colouring of the foliage is Far supe¬ 
rior grown in this way to those grown in pots 
under glass. The narrow-leaved Abutilon mar- 
moratum variegatum grown in this way makes 
neat edging plants, and is hardier than the last; 
plants with us stood out-of-doors all last winter, 
and pushed strong growth from the roots in the 
spring. 

Bouvardia3 planted out on a warm border 
at bedding-out time, and well supplied with 
water throughout the summer, the blooms being 
pinched out as they appear, potting them up the 
third week in SeptenvbeBy and placing them in 
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a moist heat at the end of October, bloom pro¬ 
fusely in November and throughout the winter. 
Vreelandi and Hogarthi are two of the very best 
and strongest growers. 

Begonia Weltoniensis is exceedingly 
well suited for being thus planted out and lifted, 
the plants lasting much longer, and looking 
more robust than those which have been con¬ 
fined all the season in pots; it requires a rich 
soil, plenty of water, and partial shade to grow 
it well. 


Fuchsias of the previous year out of 6-in. 
pots, cut over in spring, and planted out in 
May, and attended to with water throughout 
the summer, pinching them as they grow to 
make them bushy and shapely up to the end of 
August, will be in excellent condition to lift by 
the first week in October, when much of the 
soil can be shaken away from them, as they do 
not suffer in the least at this season ; these make 
fine healthy flowering plants, and last much 
longer than those grown in pots. 

Calla asthiopica is also be3t grown in 
this way. This plant is quite hardy when 
plunged overhead in water in winter. It may 
be planted out early in spring, either as large 
plants or divided, in good prepared soil. It 
requires abundance of water, and if grown 
liberally in this way, it will flower in Novem¬ 
ber without any forcing whatever, and much 
more vigorously than if confined in pots. It is 
not at all necessary to lift a body of soil with 
the roots ; but they must be carefully saved and 
well supplied with water after potting. 


Libonia floribunda should also be man¬ 
aged in a similar manner ; young plants which 
have well filled 4-in. pots with roots should be 
planted out in May, in a piece of rich soil, and 
well watered in summer. This plant requires 
no pinching or staking ; by the first week in 
October it will be smothered with its tiny flower 
buds, which will soon be brought into flower if 
placed near the glats in a warm house or framer. 
The old and mucn-ncglected 

Cassia corymbosa is a grand autumn- 
flowering plant—or, indeed, summer and autumu 
—and grow's well if planted out; but, to have 
bushy autumn-flowering plants, it requires to 
be pinched throughout the summer, to keep it 
dwarf ; otherwise it will rush into a few strong 
sappy growths. I had a plant which made 
several shoots 9 ft. long last summer, flowering 
perpetually, and continued to do so in the open 
air. 

Salvia gesneraefolia is a brilliant plant 
for winter-blooming, coming in after Salvia splen- 
dens is over. This plant may be managed in 
the same way as its relative, but has a tendency 
to grow stronger, and does not submit so well to 
lifting. We therefore prefer to plunge it out 
in the pots of a flowering size, allowing it to 
root through, and pinching it as required. This 
plant requires a good deal of room to do it 
justice. A large specimen, 9 ft. high and 4 ft. 
through, in a large pot in the conservatory, is a 
grand object in winter. 

Schizostylis coccinea, a hardy plant 
in the south, should be planted out in small 
pieces in spring ; this lifted in September, gives 
a succession of its Gladiolus-like flowers up to 
Christmas. Although the plant is hardy, frost 
injures its flowers. It dislikes a close atmos¬ 
phere, and should consequently have an airy shelf 
in the conservatory. It is a mistake to lift and 
pot all these plants too soon, especially if the 
autumn be dry and warm. The second week in 
October is time enough here on the south coast. 
When the weather has become moist and cool, 
the demand on the foliage is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, and if they are placed in a sheltered 
shady place out-of-doors for some days after 
potting, flagging of the foliage is rare. Never 
house them immediately after potting, or much 
of the foliage will be sacrificed. An occasional 
syringing, if the weather be dry, will benefit 
them until the roots begin to grow afresh ; and 
when quite recovered, they may be intro¬ 
duced to the shelter of glass. By careful lift¬ 
ing and potting, and after management, so that 
they may not be exhausted by dryness, they 
have all their energy spared to enable them to 
go on flowering their natural term, and more 
satisfactorily than if grown in pots. More 
plants might be added to this list which can be 
grown in the same way for the same purpose, 
but, witli those indicated, there need be no lack 


of flowers during the three last months of the 
year. W. C. 


Linum trigynum in Winter.— Tho 
bright golden flowers of this East Indian Flax 
are very striking at this season. It is a plant 
easily grown, but not nearly so common as it 
ought to bo where winter flowers are so much 
in demand. Cuttings of the young shoots taken 
in spring root quickly under the same conditions 
as those under which ordinary soft-wooded plants 
are struck. They should be potted off when 
rooted, and grown on in the warmth of the hot¬ 
bed for a time, occasionally pinching a runaway 
shoot to induce a bushy habit, ana giving the 
plant? more pot room as they seem to require it. 
As the season advances move them to the green¬ 
house, and, finally, in July, move them to a cold 
frame and give them plenty of air. Their great 
enemy is red spider, for which the best and 
only antidote is to encourage a regular, steady 
growth, and to give plenty of water at the root, 
and over the foliage too when the -weather is 
warm. Pretty little flowering plants may be 

f rown in one season, aud although the individual 
owers do not last long, they open so freely iu 
succession that the fallen ones are not missed. 
When planted out in a conservatory border in a 
light position it assumes more tho appearance of 
a shrub, and is more effective than when con¬ 
fined to a pot. It will succeed in a compost con¬ 
sisting of two-thirds turfy loam, one-third leaf- 
mould, and sand sufficient to ensure the neces¬ 
sary porosity.—H. 

Vallisneria spiralis.— This interesting 
aquatic plant grows abundantly in running 



An Interesting Aquatic Plant. 

streams in the south of Europe. It is perennial, 
producing from a very short stem numerous 
pale green, Grass-liko leaves about 4 in. in 
nreadth, and from 1£ ft. to 2 it. in length. Each 
flower is borne at the end of a very slender, 
spirally-twdsted stalk, which uncoils in propor¬ 
tion to the depth of the water, so as to let the 
flower float on the surface. The male flowers 
are very minute, white, and globular, seated 
upon a short stalk just emerging from the base 
of the plant. When matured, they separate 
from the stalk, and rise with their own bouy- 
ancy to the surface, where they float about, al¬ 
lowing their pollen to escape, and fertilising any 
female flowers with which they come in contact. 
After fertilisation has taken place, the stem 
coils up, drawing the flower to the bottom of 
tho water, where it perfects its seeds. The 
leaves of this plant are very beautiful when 
seen under the microscope, and so transparent 
as to allow the observer to watch the movements 
of the fluids contained in the cellular tissue. It 
can be growm in any vessel containing from 9 in. 
to 12 in. of water, either in the drawing room 
or conservatory, taking care to keep the water 
clean, and as far as possible of a uniform tem¬ 
perature. Sandy loam suits it best, either 
potted and then plunged in the water, or plant¬ 
ing at the bottom of the vessel. If in pots they 
may be surrounded and hidden from view by 
pieces of ornamental stone ; and I would recom¬ 
mend this mode of culture in preference to 
planting in the vessel, as the pots can be easily 
removed and cleaned when necessary.—P. 


Practical articles of gardening interest, concisely 
xentten on one side of the paper only , are thankfully re¬ 
ceived. Give full name and address not necessarily for 
publication.—Address—The Editor, Gardening Illcs, 
thated, S7, Southampton Street, Covcnt Garden, H’.C. 
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House and Window Gardening. 


Old fashioned Vases of Flowers.— 
These used to be made up of sweet-scented 
flowers and fragrant leafy spray, but unfortun¬ 
ately they are now so much things of the past 
that the sight of one would be quite a relief 
compared with the densly-packed, Mushroom- 
shaped bouquets of our own time. The old posy 
chiefly consisted of a handful of bright flowers 
and fresh green leaves, while one of its principal 
charms was the total absence of the so-called 
moden art of the bouquetiste in its arrange¬ 
ment. No delicate blossoms from conservatory 
and greenhouse were there, but in their places 
we had Clove Pinks, Carnations, White Lilies, 
Sweet Williams, scarlet Fuchsias, sprays of 
Honeysuckle and branches of fragrant Rosemary, 
Southernwood, and Sweet Brier, intermixed 
with Moss Rose buds and Cabbage Roses. 
These were arranged as they were cut, a Rose 
bud here, and a spray of Mignonette or Jas¬ 
mine there, each flower having a fair accompani¬ 
ment of its own foliage, so that colour was ba¬ 
lanced and toned down by fresh greenery. In 
an arrangement such as this individuality of 
form was well brought out; and a graceful corn- 


subjects, may be made available by all who love 
window-gardening as a pursuit, and have the 
energy requisite to carry out the project. It is 
a mistake to keep “leggy” or rambling Fuch¬ 
sias and leafless Geraniums in the room window 
during the winter months, since nice bushy little 
plants, in full flower, may be purchased for a 
few pence in the spring ; and this is far better 
than keeping an assemblage of half-withered 
specimens covered with dust—a system often 
prevalent, and one that does much towards 
staying the progress of window-gardening as one 
of the <1 mutic decorative arts for the embellish¬ 
ment of lawful dwellings. As soon as window- 
plants cea»e to be ornamental, they should be 
removed to their winter quarters, or thrown 
away in the case of common kinds. A nice fresh 
green living ornament for the window may be 
obtained during winter by sowing a few Grass 
seeds on a saucerful of wet sand ; or another 
1 plan is to arrange a few large Fir or Pine cones 
I together, so as to make a rustic group, and then 
sow the Grass seeds in and around them. A 
, handful of Wheat-ears placed in a Hyacinth- 
glass full of w’ater soon sprout out fresh and 
green ; or an old pitcher or other utensil may be 
covered with wet flannel and rolled in Cress 
seed, which will cover the whole like a fresh 



OKI-fashioned Vase of Flowers. 


bination, such as that represented by the an¬ 
nexed illustration w’as the result.—B. 


THE WINDOW-GARDEN IN WINTER. J 
At this dull season of the year most window-. 
gardens, both inside and out, are at their worst. 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, and all the other showy 
flowering plants of the warm summer and 
autumn mouths, are now out of bloom, and; 
stored away in their winter quarters : still there 
is no reason why the window or balcony garden 
should be unattractive, especially as at this sea¬ 
son vegetation is, as a rule, so scanty in large 
towns, and a pleasant glimpse of fresh green¬ 
ness here and there serves to attract the weary j 
eye seeking relief from the everlasting same¬ 
ness of bare w’alls and muddy thoroughfares. 

Inside the window we have foliage plants, as 
Ficus elastica, Acacia lophanta, Aspidistra ela- 
tior, and its variegated form A. elatior varie- 
gata, Aloe frutesceus, one of the most graceful 
of all the species, and one of the finest of all 
succulents for windows. Crassula lactea is an¬ 
other fine old succulent plant that will grow’ in 
any window where frost is excluded, and bears 
numerous branched spikes of its milk-w’hite, 
star-shaped flowers. Other flowering plants, as 
Coronilla glauca, a free-flowering plant for win¬ 
ter w’indow-culture, pots of hardy Primroses, 
Hyacinths in pots or glasses, Crocuses in pots or 
baskets, and numerous other old and well-tried 
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carpet in a day or two—and any or all of these 
arrangements are preferable to dusty and lanky 
naked-stemmed summer flowering-plants. A 
hanging garden of sponge is one of the prettiest 
novelties. Take a white sponge of large size and 
sow it full of Rice, Hemp, canary Grass, and 
other seeds, then place it in a shallow dish, in 
which a little writer is constantly kept, and as 
the sponge w’ill absorb the moisture the seeds 
will begin to sprout before many days. When 
this has fairly taken place the sponge may be 
suspended by means of cords in the window 
where a little sun will enter. It will thus be¬ 
come a mass of green foliage, and should be 
refreshed with water daily so as to be kept moist. 

Succulent plants are permanent in their char¬ 
acter, and look nearly as well during the winter 
as in summer. Agaves, Gasterias, Semptrvi- 
vums, Echeverias, Echinocactus, and Mamrnil- 
larias are especially suitable for indoor decora¬ 
tion all the year round. Isolepis gracilis, and 
the blue-leaved Festuca glauca, are both worth 
growing in the window’ during winter ; and the 
above, together w’ith a few Primulas and Cycla¬ 
mens, will be amply sufficient to keep the inside 
of the window fresh and gay. 

The window-boxes and balcony outside are 
easily made attractive with a few simple hardy 
plants neatly arranged. Crowded arrangements 
here as elsew'here should be avoided, a few' dis¬ 
tinct ornamental shrubs and climbers judiciously 
arranged for effect being amply sufficient. 


Plants fer the Window or Room.- 

The plants riven in this list are but few com¬ 
pared with the many varieties suitable for the 
purpose. I do not give the details conceruins 
each as they may be found in Gardening Illcs 
trated from time to time. In buying, always 
select good, healthy, strong plants, as we florists 
have much difficulty with unhealthy plant8, 
even with all the facilities at hand ; therefore! 
always commence with healthy plants. It is 
not advisable to buy flowers from vendors, or at 
street stands. They generally have plants which 
have been much abused, and consequently have 
been bought cheap from some florist. The leaves 
of a healthy plant are of a fine green. If they 
are in bloom or not, it does not matter. Plants 
which are intended for the spring sale, as a rule, 
have been forced to bloom, and are, therefore, 
not as good as those which have not been thus 
treated, since forcing weakens them more or les 3 . 
If plants offered by street stands or vendors are 
in a healthy condition, of course it is all right. 
But, as a rule, they have been hawked through 
the streets for days, having been allowed to wilt 
and get full of dust; or else they have been on 
the side-w'alk for w’eeks, even months, and are 
literally covered with dust. Seeds bought from 
such vendors are not reliable, because they 
generally sell anything, and do not know what 
they are selling. Do not deal with them in any¬ 
way, but go to some reliable nursery and make 
your selection; even if the seeds may cost 
more, they will be cheaper in the end. If after 
you have bought your plants, any are in flower 
and not healthy and strong, cut them off, so as 
to make good, vigorous plants, because the 
bloom or flower takes as much nourishment out 
of the plant as the leaves themselves ; if there is 
not enough nourishment for the leaves, how 
can you expect to nourish the bloom ? If you 
wish plants to flow-er in the winter you mu6t 
not allow them to bloom in the summer; and to 

E revent them from so doing you must cut the 
uds off just as fast as they appear. When the 
time has come for them to flower, stop cutting 
off the buds. 


List of Winter flowering Plants. 


Abbreviations: H, Hardy; HH, Half-Hardy; T, Tendtr. 


Arilisia, U 
Azaleas, H 
Begonias, T 
Bouvardiaa, T 
Camellias. HH 
Calia, T 
Carnations, H 
Cuphea, HH 


Cyclamen, H 
Zonal Geraniums. H 
Scented Geraniums, HH 
Heliotropes, T 
Oleanders, H 
Primulas, T 
Violets, H 


List of plants useful for the window, having 
fancy-coloured leaves and no flowers 
Achy ran thes, HH Canna, HHS 

Centaurea, T8 Lycopod, HHS 

Dracsona, TS Maranta, TS 

Echeveria, T Pilea, or Artillery Plant. T 

Ferns, HHS PalmB, TS 

Ivy, German, T Peperomia, TS 

Ivy, English, HHS Tradeseautia, HHS 

Those marked S will do well in a shady window. 


In addition to these, there arc many more 
plants that can be used for the window, and 
made to flower or bloom in the winter if not 
allowed to bloom in the summer. There are 
also many which can be grown from seed ani 
will bloom in the winter or summer as desired. 


The Gladwin (Iris feetidissima).— Quanti¬ 
ties of this old fashioned British plant are now 
coming into Covent Garden Market. The bril¬ 
liant orange-red seeds which line the inner sur¬ 
faces of the pods render it very effective for room 
decoration, &c.. at this season, and it is also ex¬ 
tremely useful in flower borders. It grows rigor¬ 
ously in damp places, and the variegated leaved 
kind is well known as a handsome plant, both 
for the open garden and also for indoor decora¬ 
tion, where it has a fine effect under artificial 
light. 

Capsicum Prince of Wales.—When 
well grown in the form of standards, with 
stems about 1 ft. in height, and heads about 
1 ft. across, and laden with rich yellow fruit, 
this Capsicum is very' attractive, either for 
tables, w’indow’s, or any ordinary decorative 
purpose. Seed sown in March in a gentle heat 
w’ill, under ordinary cultivation, produce plants 
loaded with golden pods in the autumn. A little 
heat assists the ripening and colouring, just a« 
it is productive of similar results in the Sola- 
num.—A. 


Daylight In Warehouses.—Chappuis’ Refleeton 
—69, Fleet Street— [Advt] 
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THE SHRUBBERY. 


CLEMATIS SCREENS. 

Although it is the fashion to erect screens of 
various kinds in the garden, it is not at all 
times that the screen proves more ornamental 
t han the object sought to be hidden. A raised 
Fernery or rock work may make an effectual 
screen, and yet be most hideous on account of 
its own deformity. A screen of evergreens is 
:v,t once effective and pleasing, but it is not at 
all times possible to place such a screen in the 
narrow space at disposal. Probably no more 
thorough screen can do had than is produced by 
a close leafy growth of Ivy, but that is so want¬ 
ing in parti-eoloured hues that its very same¬ 
ness may at times become objectionable, whilst 
other creeping plants have little chance of exist¬ 
ence if planted with Ivy, as the latter is often 
too robust and exhausting; thus screens of 
vigorous climbers such as the Clematis, if not 
so effective for their special purpose in the 
winter, are at least very beautiful in the summer 
months, and can hardly be excelled in variety 
and interest. A further advantage may be 
found in the cheapness of a Clematis screen, as 
a few- stout supports fixed securely at short in¬ 
tervals in the ground and covered with wire of 
a large mesh, or in lengths placed at close in¬ 
tervals up the supports, will oe found to be all 
that is required in its construction. Such wire 
can be purchased at a moderate price, and be 
fixed by any ordinary labourer, either by means 
of small iron staples, or by winding round the 
supports. I have just erected one about 6 ft. 
in height, and as the end posts are very firmly 
fixed in the ground, there is no difficulty in 
is training the wire to the requisite tension. The 
advantage of such a screen for the development 
of the superb flowering qualities of the Clema¬ 
tis can well be understood to be greatly prefer¬ 
able to the practice of growing it upon poles ; 
the plant in this latter case is far too cramped, and 
i ts nowersare too crowded to admit of their beau¬ 
ties being seen to the fullest extent. When 
trained to such a screen, not ouly is each 
flower visible, but if several varieties be 
grown upon it, the beauty of the floral develop¬ 
ment is much enhanced by the mixture of 
light and dark colours, and the many varied 
tints found in this useful hardy plant. If the 
screen be desired in the winter months, the 
previous season’s growth may remain until the 
spring, but ordinarily it would be desirable to 
prune back not later than the end of the year, 
S3 that the strongest buds at the base of the 
plant might be induced to start into growth in 
the succeeding year. The Clematis is a gross 
feeder, and will well repay good cultivation, 
and the application in the winter of rich top- 
dressings of rotten manure ; under such condi¬ 
tions of culture the rapidity of growth in the 
spring is truly marvellous. D. 


CLEMATISES FOR LOW WALLS. 

It has been said that Clematises are unsuited 
for planting against low fences, but that is a 
mistake. I have a low west wall not more than 
4}» ft. in height, against which I have planted 
several kinds of Clematises, and by means 
of a little careful training they are made to 
cover the wall with blooming wood, and they 
present a charming sight from July on to quite 
late in the summer. In the first place the wall 
is covered with a galvanised wire netting of a 
•2-in. mesh. Being securely fastened at top 
and bottom, it greatly aids the proper training 
of the branches, and saves an immense deal of 
labour in the way of nailing, &c. It is not ne¬ 
cessary that the plants be young, for those to 
which I am referring were planted three years 
ago; they are cut down quite close to the surface 
of the ground in spring, after being well mulched 
with manure during the winter. 

The plants generally make an early growth, 
and throw up seven or eight strong main shoots. 
These are stopped just beyond the first joint, 
and arc tied out in a horizontal position as close 
to the ground as possible. Then from each of 
the two eyes another shoot pushes, and these 
are again stopped and similarly tied out. This 
is done again and again, until the surface of the 
wirework is covered with young flowering wood 
from the bottom to the top, and when in bloom 
the plants present the appearance of a perfect 
surface of flower. 
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Two things result from this mode of treat¬ 
ment : the individual flowers are not so fine, but 
they are much more numerous, and this makes 
up for lack of individual size ; secondly, the 
time of blooming is somewhat retarded, but it 
is in its turn compensated for by the fact that it 
is much more prolonged. This past season I 
had Clematis flowers right up to the beginning 
of November, and it is not too much to state, 
in perfect sheets. The lateness of blooming is 
not of much moment, because the wall is also 
partly covered with other things that bloom 
earlier in the summer, such as Fuchsia Riccar- 
toni, Gum Cistus, and climbing Tropeolums. 
The Jasminum nudiflorum, too, flashes out in 
golden-yellow at mid-winter, in company with 
the orange berries of Crataegus pyracantha and 
Pyrus japonica in early spring. Some of the 
spring-flowering section of Clematises might be 
employed with advantage where the aspect is 
warm and sunny ; but my wall not being so, I 
have refrained from planting them. 

What are the best varieties ? it may be asked. 
I recommend Alexandra, pale, reddish-violet; 
Jackmani, deep violet-purple ; Lady Bovill, 
greyish-blue; magnifica, purple, shaded with 
crimson ; rubella, rich claret; rubro violacea, 
maroon, shaded with reddish-violet; Star of 
India, reddish-purple, with purple bands ; tun- 
bridgensis, dark blue, 
shaded with purple; ve- 
lutina purpurea, rich, 
blackish-mulberry ; ami 
Y T iticella rubra grandi- 
flora, a very near ap¬ 
proach to a red Clematis, 
the flowers not large, but 
freely produced, and of 
a fine bright puce-crim¬ 
son colour. All the 
foregoing are vigorous- 

f owing varieties, and 
have not included any 
of the more delicate lanu¬ 
ginosa type, and those 
that are intermediate 
between the spring and 
summer-flowering types. 

These can be introduced 
at any time by any one 
adopting this method of 
growing these fine climb¬ 
ers. New ones arc con¬ 
stantly appearing, and a 
little change is advisable 
at times. 

Now is the time to 
plant Clematises. Every 
nurseryman grows them 
because they arc so 
much in demand. They 
should be had in pots, 
but the ground in which 
they are to be planted 
should be deeply dug 
and well manured before 
planting is carried out. (Jlematises are gross 
feeders ; they throw out a large number of stout 
wiry roots, and these roots need abundant nu¬ 
triment. During the summer months all Cle¬ 
matises, and especially those planted against 
walls, need abundance of water when the season 
is at all dry, and a good surface-mulching with 
fresh cow manure materially assists them ; soap¬ 
suds are also of advantage, and a little guano- 
water at tho flowering time. B. H. 


Myrobella, or Cherry Plum (Prunus 
myrobalana).—Two years ago we purchased a 
few thousands of this, and had them planted 
out in the home nursery. When received they 
were very small, with only a single shoot to each 
plant. Not knowing how they might succeed in 
this district, they were planted in a corner of 
the nursery, where the ground is rather wet, of 
a poor, heavy, clayey nature, and somewhat 
shaded by large Elm trees, whose roots, how¬ 
ever, did not extend to the soil occupied by the 
Myrobella plants. They were planted out 3 ft. 
between the rows, and from 12 in. to 15 in. 
asunder in the row. The first season they made 
very good progress, but last summer their 
growth was something extraordinary, many of 
the shoots being from 3 ft. to 4 ft. long, thick 
and strong in proportion. The growth was so 
vigorous and rapid during the two seasons that 
the ground was a perfect thicket of fino strong 


plants, many of the stems being as thick as an 
ordinary walking-stick. Had they been planted 
in a good rich soil it might have been expected 
that they would have made fine growth, Dut in 
such poor ungenial soil it was very remarkable. 
These plants are required for cover planting, and 
during last month they were all transplanted into 
the covers, but how they may answer for this 

S O30 I am not at present able to state. One 
quality is that the plants lift well, vitli 
plenty of good fibrous roots, after being two 
years in nursery rows. I have not had an opjjor- 
tunity of trying it as a hedge plant, but should 
it continue to grow for a few years as rapidly as 
it did last summer, in my opinion it would be 
too strong a grower, unless for wide and high 
hedges. At the same time as the above we 
planted out a quarter with 81oe or Blackthorn, 
which were treated in the same manner, but the 
Myrobella made double the growth of the Black¬ 
thorn in one season.—J. Smith, Mentmore, 
Bucks , in “Journal of Forestry.” 


Soot in the Garden.— We once heard 
an intelligent Midlothian farmer remark that tho 
time would come when the sweeps would be 
glad to sweop our chimneys for the privilege of 
getting the soot. At present it is one of those 



manures which is not sufficiently appreciated. 
It can generally be procured in considerable 
quantities about houses whero the chimnc\ s arc 
swept periodically. On such occasions it should 
be collected at once, and stored in old barrels 
or boxes, and put under cover. Soot is a capital 
manure for garden purposes, and yet powerful 
in its effects upon some crops, such as Onion's 
Grass, Potatoes, and root crons generally. 
Mixed with about a tenth of its bulk of common 
salt, it acts still more decidedly, and is more 
powerful than many dressings of farmyard 
manure. To pot plants it should always be given 
in the form of liquid manure. We have applied 
it in this way to almost all kinds of pot plants 
with the best results, always keeping a little 
diluted in the tanks, so that the plants get it in 
a weak state every time they are watered. For 
such purposes it certainly is a cheap stimulant, 
and perfectly inoffensive as regards smell. For 
Carrots and Turnips there is hardly anything 
better. Scattered liberally over the plants when 
just coming up, and afterwards washed in with 
water, it hurries them into rough leaf, and they 
so escape the fly. Applied to Grass lawns it 
improves the sward in a very short time ; it 
should be put on in wet weather. Anyone using 
soot as a manure must, of course, be careful how 
they apply it, for although highly beneficial to 
established crops in a mild or diluted form, it is 
of too burning a nature if applied in large quan¬ 
tities to young tender crops. I have seen rows 
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of Peas and Beans heavily dressed with soot to 
keep off rats and mice, which so weakened the 
young plants that they never overcame the evil 
effects of the soot.—S. G. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 20.—Sowing Marrow Peas in 
boxes for making Green Pea soup. Putting in 
cuttiugs of Coleus, Pelargoniums, Alternan- 
theras, Fuchsias, and Ageratums. Getting more 
Strawberries into gentle heat, and removing 
more forward ones to the Peach-house. Getting 
on with pruning and nailing. 

Jan. 27.—Sowing Sweet Basil, and pot Ma- 
joram ; also William the First Peas on a warm 
border. Planting an early border with Ashleaf 
Kidney Potatoes. Top dressing a Vine border 
(Lady Downes) with a mixture of new loam, old 
plaster mortar, charcoal, and horse manure. Pro¬ 
ceeding with the digging and trenching as far 
as the weather will permit. 

Jan. 28.—Sowing another frame with 
Wood’s Early Frame Radish ; also an early bor¬ 
der. Planting a three-light frame with Ashleaf 
Kidney Potatoes that have been previously 
started. Looking over Pelargoniums, picking 
off dead leavos, and stopping them where re¬ 
quired. 

Jan. 29.—Sowing Cyclamen seeds in gentle 
heat. Putting in cuttings of Verbenas, Lobe¬ 
lias, Heliotropes, and Petunias. Giving late 
Peach-house a good watering. Getting peat and 
loam into Vineries to warm, so as to be ready 
for potting plants. Looking over Grapes in bot¬ 
tles, taking out any bad berries, and filling up 
the bottles where required. Making up hotbeds 
for Potatoes, Cucumbers, Melons, Ac. 

Jan. 30. —Potting off Pelargoniums. Cut¬ 
ting baek large Fuchsias, and putting them into 
gentle heat. Moving Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
Verbenas, and other plants into a large pit to 
be fumigated. 

Jan. 31.— Putting in cuttings of Nastur¬ 
tiums and Mcsombryanthemums. Looking over 
Parsley in frames, and picking out all decayed 
leaves. Looking over fruit-room and removing 
all fruit that are bad.—W. P., Dorset. 

Greenhouse and Frames. 

When there is any appearance of frost, it is a 
safe practice to put on a little fire sufficiently 
early in the evening to get some heat into the 
house in good time. This, amongst ordinary 
greenhouse plants, will be beneficial, provided 
the temperature does not riso above 40°. Should 
continued frost set in be careful that the plants 
are not placed too near the heating apparatus, 
or they will get their roots dried by the heat. 

Oinerarias and Calceolarias, more than 
most plants, cannot bear being placed in such 
a situation ; a low pit if such exist, is the best 
for these plants, where they can stand on a bed 
of coal-asnes, with a hot-water pipe round it to 
exclude frost. If a place of this description be 
at hand, they will make satisfactory progress, 
and maintain their large bottom leaves in a 
healthy state. Cinerarias do not well bear heat 
to bring them on, but if the seeds be sown in 
good time, they will come in without using a 
high temperature. 

The deliciously-scented Daphne in lica should 
be kept during the winter at tiie warmest end 
of the house, but always being careful not to 
over-water it. If a few’plants of Dcutzia gracilis 
be placed in a warm house, they will come on 
gradually into flower. Rhododendrons, Callas, 
Tree Carnations, Heliotropes, Mignonette, Lily 
ot the Valley, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Kal- 
inias, Jasmines, Weigelas, Prunus sinensis, Li¬ 
lacs, Ghent and Indian Azaleas, Camellias, 
Amaryllis, Violets, Pelargoniums of different 
sorts, and several other plants might be brought 
to the flowering stage in early fruit-houses, and 
afterwards removed to the greenhouse. Such 
as are soft-wooded should be kept as near the 
glass as possible, aud hard-wooded deciduous 
plants should be placed by themselves, so that 
they can be freely syringed. Keep Heaths in 
the freest ventilated portion of conservatories, 
water them moderately, and neatly stake them. 

Remove plants of Solanum Capsica3trum when 
the berries begin to drop or shrivel, and save a 


few of the best berries for seed. The old plants, 
too, may be saved for next year’s fruiting, by 
placing them under stages or in frames, keeping 
them moderately dry for a time, then pruning 
them back closely, and planting them outside in 
a rich border in April. A few of the earliest- 
rested plants of Fuchsias and Lemon-scented 
Verbenas may be pruned a little, and started in 
a genial warm temperature; just give the others 
enough water to keep the soil from being dust- 
dry. A few plants of Lilium auratum may now 
be brought into a warm house to start; great 
care being taken in watering, until the shoots 
have emerged some inches from the soil. 
Hardy Flower Borders. 

An herbaceous border should be situated with 
an aspect fairly open to the sun, and backed np 
by a oank of evergreen shrubs. This is an im¬ 
portant point. Even the colours of our most 
brilliant flowering plants are more effective when 
seen against a back ground of those varying 
shades of neutral tints which are available in 
our mixed shrubbery. There are few gardens 
of any size where a border of this sort cannot 
be formed. It is by no means necessary that it 
should be straight; a good bold sweeping curve 
is, in some respects preferable, as.it redaces stiff¬ 
ness and formality, which, if not entirely dis¬ 
pensed with in an herbaceous border, should be 
a matter of importance. Having selected a bor- 
ber, the next point will be the character of the 
soil. If it is necessary to invade the lawn, all 
the better, as the majority of these plants have 
a liking for fresh soil; therefore, after the re¬ 
moval of the turf, test the drainage, and be 
sure that there is no danger of any part of the 
border becoming water-logged ; rather put in an 
extra drain than run any risk, and let the drains 
be, if possible, 3 ft. below the surface, as the 
plants are partial to these aerial arteries. If the 
soil be a strong clay, instead of removing a por¬ 
tion of the clay, and replacing it with loam, 
raise the border to a height of 12 in. or 15 in. 
There are exceptions ; but, as a rule, herbaceous 
plants like a tolerably stiff and retentive soil. 
The front of the border, where the dwarfer and 
more delicate-rooting plants will be placed, may 
require some of the sub-soil taking out, so as to 
secure a depth of about 12 in. above the clay 
bottom. This done, give a good dressing of 
well-decomposed manure, an equal proportion 
of leaf-soil, and about a barrowful to every 6 ft. 
of border of old mortar or plaster from any old 
buildings, or the same quantity of sand. Dig 
over the whole to the full depth of soil, so as to 
thoroughly mingle the materials together ; it 
must then be left loose till early in March, when 
it will be in a condition for planting. If the soil 
be of a light sandy nature, and lying on a gra¬ 
velly sub-soil, remove a portion of the gravel by 
trenching, and if it be at all possible, the use 
of an equal amount of strong soil, incorporating 
this witn the natural soil—adding manure of a 
somewhat stronger character than recommended 
under the previous conditions, and omitting the 
leaf-mould and the mortar-rubbish as unneces¬ 
sary in this case. Circumstances may occur in 
which it may be more convenient to remove some 
of the shrubs, so as to obtain the necessary 
width of border. In this case the treatment 
will be different. The remarks on drainage will 
hold good, but the ground must be trenched at 
least 2 ft. deep ; in the bottom of each trench, 
as opened, 4 in. or 5 in. of any strong manure 
may be placed, and as the first spit of soil is 
turned over on the top of the manure, it should 
be trodden well down, so as to give it firmness. 
The trenching process completed, a surface-dres¬ 
sing of materials, the same as those previously 
described, should be lightly forked in. It will 
be well, even though a couple of months inter¬ 
vene between the formation aud the final plant¬ 
ing, to tread the border well over and thoroughly 
consolidate it, as herbaceous plants like a firm 
root-hold. Light surface soil tends to surface¬ 
rooting, and thus incapacitates plants from pas¬ 
sing uninjured through dry weather. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

The planting of all kinds of deciduous trees 
and shrubs, the buds of which are fast swelling, 
should now be brought to a close as soon as pos¬ 
sible. After planting, all should receive a good 
mulching of half-rotten litter ; and if the ap¬ 
pearance of this be objectionable, scatter a little 
fine soil over it. Trees should never be planted 
in a hollow, but on the summit or side of hills. 
In such positions they always look more natural, i 
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and show off to better advantage, and help to 
bring out any slight undulations in the ground 
in the most favourable manner. If the weather 
continue mild, Aucubas, Rhododendrons, Box, 
and plants of this kind, that always lift with 
good balls of earth, may bo moved with compa¬ 
rative safety. April is a good month for trans¬ 
planting evergreens, and any choice specimens 
should be left until that time. The ground be¬ 
tween rows of Conifers not intended to be re¬ 
moved this spring should be dug over, but not 
so as to injure the roots. A rough weeding is 
necessary before digging, otherwise the over¬ 
turning of the soil transplants the weeds. 

Insert cuttings of deciduous trees a< id shrubs 
in sheltered places, such as iu narrow borders, 
at the base of walls or hedges, in rows 6 in. 
apart, and 1 in. or thereabouts between the cut¬ 
tings, which should consist of last year’s wood 
cut into pieces from 6 in. to 9 in. long. Limes, 
Poplars, Elders, Weigelas, Spirseas (such as 
pruni folia), Ribes, Deutzias, Cornuses, Buddleas, 
deciduous Magnolias, Viburnums, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Willows, and many other plantsmay 
be increased from cuttings inserted in this way 
between January and March. 

Fruit. 

No time shonld be lost in pruning late Vines, 
and cleaning the rods and the house with as 
much care as can be exercised. After this has 
been accomplished, admit all the air possible, so 
that the Vines may have that rest before being 
started again which the constant firing has 
hitherto prevented them from enjoying. Any 
odd bunches of fruit still hanging should not be 
allowed to interfere with these proceedings, but 
be cut and stored in a dry cool room. 

In pruning orchard trees, have every branch 
clear of its neighbour, and so thinned that, when 
windy, they do not chafe together. The long 
and ugly spurs should be shortened back by cut¬ 
ting a few off each year, and in this manner gra¬ 
dually getting rid of all. Litchen and Moss 
must be cleared off, and, if necessary for its 
thorough destruction, the stems and branches 
painted with a mixture of quicklime and soot. 
A good dressing of either fresh soil or manure 
should afterwards be given; and if digging 
amongst the trees be impracticable, leave it as 
a mulching over the roots. Raspberries should, 
at the earliest opportunity, be thinned out; all 
the old fruiting canes of last year should be cut 
away, and the new canes regulated, after which 
give the ground a good coat of rotten-manure. 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes may bo pruned 
and the branches of each well thinned out. All 
kinds are best pruned on the spur principle with 
the exception of Black Currants, and these bear 
the finest fruit on the wood of the previous year. 
Planting all kinds of hardy fruit, when the 
ground is in suitable condition, should be pushed 
forward, as it is desirable that such work should 
be completed early. The same remaks apply 
to trees growing too freely, wffich require root- 
pruning to induce greater fruitfulness. 

Vegetables. 

As soon as the surface of the soil is dry enough, 
go over such crops as Spinach, Onions, Lettuce, 
Ac., with the Dutch hoe. The sooner all vacant 
plots of land are trenched or dug the better. 
Sow early Peas in warm sheltered positions; 
Ringleader and William the First are suitable ; 
or, for small gardens, Tom Thumb or Beck’s 
Gem may be substituted. The dwarf Fau or 
Cluster Bean is a good companion for the Gem 
Pea ; it is very prolific, and occupies little space. 

A few early Potatoes may also be planted in a 
warm position, but unless the means are at hand 
for protecting them when they come up, the 
chances of success are remote. 

Early Horn Carrots may now be sown, but in 
cold positions Carrot seeds lie a long time in the 
ground, and under such circumstances it will, for 
very early crops, be better to cut a wide trench, 
and fill it with warm manure ; cover it with 5 in. 
or 6 in. of light soil, and protect it with glass or 
outer covering. Sow a few Wood’s Frame and 
French Breakfast Radishes and protect them as 
suggested. 

Where an autunm supply of Brussels Sprouts 
is required, a box or two should now be sown 
under glass. Plant out from the seed bed 
autumn-sown Cabbages to succeed those planted 
last September. Stir the soil with a fork be¬ 
tween the rows of early Cabbrges, cclectiug a 
drying day for the operation, and afterwards 
earth them up. Make a small sowing of Celery, 
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in pans or boxes in heat, for flavouring purposes. 
When the weather is suitable, and the ground 
in good working condition, a portion of the 
autumn-sown Onions should be transplanted. 
Select for them a piece of land that was ma¬ 
nured and deeply dug in the autumn or early 
winter; wheel on a good dressing of charcoal 
dust or charred refuse, spread it evenly over the 
surface, and rake or fork it in. Soot also may 
at all times be beneficially applied. Make the 
ground tolerably firm, and put in the plants, not 
too deeply, 1 ft. row from row, and 4 in. apart 
in the rows. Make a sowing of Veitch’s Autumn 
Cauliflower in pans in heat. Take up the re¬ 
mainder of the crop of Jerusalem Artichokes; 
select the best for use ; place them in a cool cel¬ 
lar or shed, with a little dry sand strewed over 
them to keep them from shrivelling. 

Vegetables in Frames. 

In fine weather give as much air as can be 
done in safety to Potatoes, Carrots, &c. Earth 
up early Potatoes that may require it with light 
rich soil that has lain in a warm shed a few days. 
Potatoes with their tops near the glass must be 
well covered up at night to prevent the frost 
injuring them. When the early Radishes have 
all been drawn from amongst the first crop of 
early Horn Carrots, thin out the latter to about 
1 in. apart, and, in order to fill up the holes and 
le% r el displaced soil, sift a little fine rich soil all 
over the bed, and then moisten with tepid 
water. 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT TREES ON ARCHES OVER 
WALKS. 

There is certainly much to be said in favour of 
this plan of growing fruit trees. Allow me, 
therefore, to describe a plan which I adopted 
some five or six years ago, and which has far 
exceeded my expectations. The kitchen garden 
is divided into four parts by two central walks 
running crosswise and lengthwise. Originally, 
as in many other kitchen gardens, ribbon- 
borders lined each side of the walks; but, 
thinking that such a plan was a waste of space, 
I did away with the central cross borders and 
devoted that space to fruit trees—Pears. The 
soil being light and very poor, I had the ground 
deeply trenched, and worked in a couple of 
layers of fresh stable manure. The borders, 
which are 6 ft. wide, were then marked out to 
receive two lines of trees, each of which was 
planted thus:— 


at 4 ft. apart in the rows. Two-years' grafted 
trees were used, and trained the first year as 
upright cordons ; the second year Btakes were 
used for the two front rows, slanting towards 
the walk; and the following year an arch was 
formed over the walk with strong Hazel rods, 
to which each cordon in the front row was 
trained, and now the two lines of trees have met 
each other, and this season, by wav of experi¬ 
ment, I grafted them together. The trees are 
so sturdy, that now they form an arch without 
any support whatever, and the grafting will add 
to its strength, though what effect tne union 
may have on the fruit remains to be proved. 
The last two years they have fruited excellently, 
and doubtless they will continue to do so. It 
will thus be seen that this plan involves no 
expense of erecting supports or arches ; and 
though I by no means wish to disparage these, 
I ain of opinion that they are unnecessary. The 
two back lines of trees have been trained and 
trimmed into a pyramidal form, and, through 
having been allowed greater freedom of growth, 
they have had to be root-pruned twice to induce 
fruitfulness, which, I am happy to say, has 
proved to be the result. To make amends for 
the loss of bedding plants, now that the trees 
are established, I have planted the space under¬ 
neath them with flowering herbaceous plants, 
so that in lieu of three months' gaiety we have 
something both of interest and profit all the 
year round. W. 

Hants. 


Fruit Trees for Midland Counties. 
—The following I find are all useful kinds 
which invariably bear good crops about 
Nottingham avd Derby : - Kitchen Apples— 
Lord Suifield, Blenheim Orange, Northern 


Greening, Normanton Wonder, Hawthomden, 
and Keswick Codlin. Dessert Apples—Court 
Pendu Pl£t, Pike’s Pearmain, Pearson’s Plate, 
New Besspool, Lemon Pippin, and Cockle Pip¬ 
pin. Pears—Beurr6 de Capiaumont, Beurrg 
Diel, Marie Louise, Winter Nelis, Easter Beurrg, 
and Glou Morceau. Plums—Orleans, Victoria, 
Goliath, Jefferson, Green Gage, and Violette 
Hative. Gooseberries—Warrington, Crown Bob, 
Green Gage, Champagne, Woodward’s White¬ 
smith, and Smooth Yellow. Currants—Black 
Naples, White Dutch, and Red Grape. Straw¬ 
berries—Keen’s Seedling, Sir Charles Napier, 
.Eclipse, President, Elton Pine, and Wilmot’s 
Superb.—H. S. j 


FREE-BEARING PEARS. 

No other fruit varies so greatly as the Pear 
does in different aspects and soils, and hence 
the conflicting testimony that is frequently borne 
as to the merits or demerits of the same variety 
when grown in different localities or under dif¬ 
ferent conditions as to soil and aspect, more 
especially as regards the latter. Were it neces¬ 
sary, I could name a dozen kinds that are, when 
grown on walls, so totally different from the 
same kinds grown on standards in the same 
garden, that none but those unusually well 
versed in fruit would ever take them to be 
identical; taking, however, all the above points 
into consideration, I may safely assert that the 
list given below will be found to contain the 
cream of all the cultivated varieties, i.e., as far 
as constant and free-bearing qualities and hardi¬ 
ness of constitution are concerned ; and what 
is of no less moment, good keeping qualities 
proportionately with their season of ripening. 

The principle on which I have made my se¬ 
lection of vaaieties is this:—I have supposed 
myself compelled to grow only a limited number 
of kinds, and yet with a minimum of sorts, I 
amexpectedto have a maximum supply of Pears, 
both as to quantity and length of season. Fur¬ 
ther, I have so arranged my selection that each 
kind, as in order named, would only be grown 
by me, supposing I was restricted to one, two, 
three, or four varieties as the case might be. 

First on my list I place Winter Nelis, for this 
I look upon as the Pear of Pears, and therefore 
if restricted to grow but one variety, this would 
be that one, and that for several reasons. First, 
because it is a sure bearer, either on the Quince 
or Pear stock, as a standard, an espalier, or on 
walls, and it is certainly richly deserving of the 
latter position ; secondly because it ripens more 
gradually than any other Pear I know, and 
keeps for a longer season after being fully ripe. 

I have known it in continuous use from the 
middle of October to the end of February ; and 
thirdly, it is of the finest possible quality, being 
of a rich vinous flavour, w’ith an aroma that 
never cloys on the palate. 

My next sort is Bergamotte Esperen, a late 
Pear, which is not sufficiently well known, or it 
would be more cultivated ; it possesses all the 
good qualities of Winter Nelis, and to some 
people, the additional one of having a rich aro¬ 
matic flavour. Supposing that one had plenty 
of trees of these two varieties, there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining a supply of first-class 
fruit from October to April. 

Having named two kinds that will assure a 
long season of dessert fruit, and both sorts rather 
under average as to size, I next place Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, in which we get size and quality 
combined. Moreover, it comes into use fre¬ 
quently by the end of September, and so will 
lengthen the season considerably, and though it 
is not usually accepted as a sure bearer, I have 
but once in ten years known it to fail. Another 
large variety, and a still earlier ripening kind, 
though it keeps for some time after it is ripe, is 
the Beurre d’Amanlis. All points considered, 

I place this at the head of the list of all early 
Pears, and for this reason, that it rarely mani¬ 
fests that tendency to premature decay which 
such kinds as Jargonelle, Citron des Cannes, 
Belle de Bruxelles, Williams’ Bon Chrdtien, and 
several other early varieties do, most of which 
are excellent, apart from the short period they 
remain fit for table. 

My next variety is Thompson’s, perhaps the 
most delicious, and certainly to my mind the 
most refreshing, Pear grown ; it has none but 
excellent qualities, and is an immense bearer 
when grown on the Pear Btock. It does very 
indifferently on the Quince, though, if anything, 


is still more excellent when gro wn on that stock. 
I next place Marie Louise, a variety too well 
known to need any comment; and the only 
reason. for its not being placed higher in the list 
is, that it is not always a certain bearer, unless 
confined to walls, a position it well merits. 
Beurr<5 Superfin is a splendid fruit of good size 
and flavour, and continues in use for about six 
weeks during September and October, and some¬ 
times November. 

My next is Josephine de Malines, a peculiar 
but pleasant-flavoured fruit, a certain bearer, 
and one which comes into use at a time when 
fruit is scarce, viz., from February to April. 
Next is Glou Morceau, one of the largest late 
Pears, which has but one fault, and that is its 
uncertain period of ripening ; I have known it 
ripe as early as October ana as late as March. 
Generally it is at its best about the beginning of 
the New Year. Passe Colmar is valuable, not 
only for its qualities for dessert, but for its 
great productivenesss. It also keeps in good 
condition for a long time after it is fit for table, 
a quality of no small importance. My next is 
Knight’s Monareh, which has no rival for deli¬ 
cate flavour and perfume ; it, too, keeps a long 
time after being ripe ; its season is from Decem¬ 
ber to February. Ne Plus Meuris is the largest 
late Pear that has yet come under my observa¬ 
tion ; sometimes the flesh is a little gritty, but 
for a late Pear it may be said to be of the first 
order, and never fails to bear a full crop either 
on standards or walls; and so I might go on 
and name dozens of other varieties, all in their 
way excellent, but as my doing so would only 
add to the perplexity of those seeking a selec¬ 
tion of really good kinds, the above will be 
sufficient. W. W. 

Hants. 


VEGETABLES. 


Early Carrots. —Now, and for the next 
three weeks, is an excellent time for making a 
small hotbed for raising a few Early Carrots. 
A gentle warmth, sufficient to cause the seeds i'o 
germinate freely, and to give the plants a fair 
start, is all that is needed. When the heat 
declines apply a lining of fresh manure. Thin 
out to 4 in. apart, ventilate freely on all favour¬ 
able occasions, and juicy, tender little French 
Horn Carrots will be ready just at a time when 
variety in the vegetable list is sorely needed.— 
J. CORNHILL. 

Brown Cos Lettuces.— Where salat's 
are required in winter these Lettuces are in¬ 
valuable, as they are of such a hardy character 
that in ordinary winters one may ensure a supply 
by utilising sheltered positions for late crops, 
which coutinue to grow, except during very 
severe weather; and if the means of affording 
protection be at hand, they retain their flavour 
better than plants lifted and stored in a close 
atmosphere. Dry Fern fronds are, perhaps, the 
best possible covering which can be given them, 
as they exclude frost without altogether de¬ 
priving the plants of air.—J., Maidstone. 

Early-sown Brussels Sprouts.—I 
was looking the other day at two beds of Brus¬ 
sels Sprouts, both growing in the same garden. 
The plants on one were sown in a box under 
glass in February last, potted singly when large 
enough to handle, and brought forward in a 
light, cool frame till the weather had settled in 
April, and then planted in a well-manured, open 
site, ft. apart each way ; the other plot was 
furnished with plants sown in the usual way in 
March in the open air. The difference in every 
way was so much in favour of the first-named, 
that any little extra labour will be well bestowed, 
especially where it is necessary to obtain the 
greatest bulk and quality of produce from 
limited areas. If a succession be required, the 
better plan will be to make two sowings—one 
early, under glass, and the other in the open 
ground in the end of March. Too often such 
crops are sown too thickly, thereby not only 
wasting good seed, but the young seedling 
plants lack that vigour of constitution which 
can only be obtained by giving them at all times 
sufficient breathing space. In very backward 
districts, where the aid of glass cannot be had 
in early spring, I should sow in autumn ; but 
only a few seeds should be sown then, as, if 
sown too early, some of them may bolt in 
spring, and frequently a few days or a week 
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will make all the difference, especially if the 
winter should turn out to be mild. When sow¬ 
ing in autumn I have always found October to 
be the most suitable month, varying the time 
from the beginning to the end of the month, 
according to the season and situation. Autumn- 
sowing, however, may be looked upon as a means 
to suit exceptional cases, and in no instance need 
it be adopted where the first sowing in spring 
can be made under glass.—E. H. 

The French Early Horn Oarrot.— 
I would specially recommend this Carrot to the 
owners of small gardens, as likely to give satis¬ 
faction both as regards its quality ana its pro¬ 
ductive capabilities. I venture to assert that 
those who have habituated themselves to a 
supply of this root during the spring and sum¬ 
mer months will not easily make up their minds 
to forego the luxury. Coming, as it does, at a 
season when fresh crisp vegetables are compara¬ 
tively scarce, it seems to me to really merit that 
title. In all French kitchens this little Carrot 
is almost indispensable, and this is not to be 
wondered at, for both its appearance and flavour 
are tenq ti ig, and fully justify the high estima¬ 
tion in which they are held. The first crop, 
where it is possible, should be sown on a mode¬ 
rate hotbed during this month in any free, well- 
worked soil. When the seed is up thin out to 
about 4 in., and care must afterwards be taken 
to admit plenty of air on all favourable occa¬ 
sions, so as to prevent drawing, and to well cover 
up in cold weather. The first sowing in the 
open ground should be made about the middle 
of Febmary, choosing a well-sheltered and 
rather dry spot. Thoroughly break and pul¬ 
verise the 6oil, which should be fairly rich ; it is 
well to fork in a good dressing of soot and lime, 
which give substance to the tops, and will free 
them in a great measure from the ravages of 
grubs. The seed may either be sown in a 4-ft. 
bed or in drills ; if the latter bo preferred they 
should be drawn with a good broad hoe, making 
them a3 wide as possible. It is advisable tosow 
the seed moderately thick to ensure a crop, thin¬ 
ning when up to about 4 in. apart. By leaving 
them thus they may bo drawn as soon as the 
flavour is well defined. By thinning out me¬ 
thodically aud regularly over the whole bed in 
this manner, a small piece of ground will yield 
a continuous and lengthened supply ; in fact, it 
is surprising what a quantity can be grown on 
the space; by leaving them rather thick they 
can be pulled early, which forwards the sea¬ 
son, and as the crop advances in size, so, from 
the constant thinning they acquire the room 
necessary to their development. It, is, however, 
preferable not to depend upon one crop, and suc- 
cessional sowings should be made in the begin¬ 
ning and latter end of March, and again in 
April. Weeds should never be allowed to en¬ 
croach upon them, and a good soaking of water 
in hot, dry weather will greatly benefit them; 
in this manner a continuous supply of fresh 
young Carrots may be kept up during the 
whole of the season.—J. C. 

New Zealand Spinach.— In dry soils, 
where the ordinary Spinach quickly mns to 
seed during the hot months of summer, and 
where, also, the Spinach Beet, from its pale 
colour, is not appreciated, the New Zealand 
Spinach may be advantageously grown. If 
treated liberally, a small number of plants, com¬ 
paratively speaking, will furnish a large supply 
of dark green leaves. In March the seeds should 
be sown thinly in pans or boxes in a warm 
frame, and should oe afterwards pricked off 
into small pots, the usual treatment accorded to 
tender annuals being given to them till they 
are hardened off and planted out about the end 
of May. The seeds may be sown in a box or 
boxes in March, hardened off in May, and 
planted out without being potted off; but, if 
the weather in May is hot and dry, they will 
not readily establish themselves without a good 
deal of trouble in shading and watering. Any 
Warm border will suit it well. Our usual plan 
is to open a trench 3 ft. wide and about 8 in. or 
10 in. deep, put in a layer of thoroughly decayed 
manure, fork it lightly in, and return a portion 
of the soil from each side of the trench, leaving 
the ground slightly concave, then put in the 

S lants—using those potted singly—two rows 
own each 3-ft. trench and about 15 in. apart 
in the rows. Although during August and 
September very frequent gatherings were made, 
the plants have so far extended themselves as 
to measure 0 ft. across, and that not in strag- 
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gling growth, but in a complete thicket of shoots. 
Where there are not facilities for starting it in 
heat in March it may be sown out-of-doors in 
May, and if a little warm manure can be spared 
to give it a start, with plenty of room to develop 
its growth, a very profitable result may be looked 
for.—E. H. 


RAISING FLOWERS FROM SEED. 
Hardy Annuals. —Although hardy an¬ 
nuals will thrive fairly in almost any soil or 
situation, some little preparation of the ground 
before sowing iB necessary to grow them to per¬ 
fection ; and the first consideration is to reduce 
the surface to a fine and even tilth, carefully re¬ 
moving all large stones and clods, and if the 
soil is poor, working in a liberal quantity of 
well-decayed manure. For a general display, a 
good time for sowing is about the middle of 
March, and for a later succession, April; but 
we have seen annuals sown in May, and even 
the early part of June, that have bloomed splen¬ 
didly in the autumn months. After sowing, the 
cultivation of hardy annuals is extremely simple, 
an early thinning out of the clumps or patches 
being nearly all that is necessary to ensure an 
abundance of fine plants, with a profusion of 
handsome flowers. Various methods are adopted 



in sowing, but perhaps the simplest and best 
plan for garden decoration is to sow in shallow 
furrows, m circles of from 9 in. to 12 in. in dia¬ 
meter, or in rows or drills, their distance apart 
to be regulated according to the height of the 

S lants when fully grown. When this is done in 
ry weather, an excellent plan is to fill the fur¬ 
rows with water, and allow it to settle before 
sowing, carefully covering the seeds with the 
soil removed by the operation, and pressing down 
firmly with a trowel, flat piece of wood, or spade. 
Such large seeds as Nasturtiums, Lupins, and 
Sweet Peas may be covered to a depth of 1 in. ; 
Convolvulus major and minor, not quite so deep; 
smaller seeds, such as Mignonette, Ac., require 
but a slight covering ; whilst Venus’s Looking 
Glass, and other very small seeds, should be 
thinly scattered on the surface, and gently raked 
in. Hardy annuals may also be sown broadcast 
in mixture, in beds, or patches in waste places, in 
shrubberies, Ac., and have a very pleasing effect. 
For early spring decoration such fine varieties as 
Nemophila insignia and alba, Silene pendula, 
Limnanthes Douglasi, Ac., may be sown in a 
sheltered position in August or early m Septem¬ 
ber, and transferred as vacancies occur to whers 
they are intended to bloom. 

Half Hardy Annuals.— The great ma¬ 
jority of half-hardy annuals require a long period 
of growth to develop the fine plants and blooms 
for which they are so much esteemed, and sow¬ 
ing should therefore commence as soon as con¬ 
venient after the second week in February, and 
be continued to the end of March, or the middle 
of April. There are, however, some slight ex¬ 


ceptions to this rule, as, for instance, in the ok 
of Zinnias and Marigolds, which should not be 
sown before the middle of March, and Ten-week 
Stocks, which may be sown as early as the mid- 
die of January or early iu February, and indeed 
treated thus, will produce much finer bkwni 
than those sown in March or April; whilst the 
finest Asters are produced from seed sown tk 
first and second weeks in April, and which 
should not, as a rule, be sown earlier. The 
beautiful Scarlet Flax (Linum grandiflorum rn- 
brum) succeeds best treated as a hardy annual, 
and sown in April. The most useful soil for nit 
ing plants from seeds, under glass, m composed 
of about equal parts of good rich loam, leaf- 
mould, and well-decayed manure from an old 
hotbed thoroughly incorporated with a suffi¬ 
ciency of coarse sand to render the whole faizty 
porous. In filling in pots, paus, Ac., with soil 
it is of the first importance, after providing 
ample drainage, that the soil should be pressed 
down firmly before sowing the seeds, which will 
have the effect of providing a much more even 
moisture, and certainty of germination, thu 
can be had by sowing on a loose aud porous sur¬ 
face. Sow the seed thinly, distributing as evenly 
as you can, and cover as lightly as possible with 
a sprinkling of fine soil, and after submittijg 
them to a slight pressure from such as the bot¬ 
tom of a flower-pot, give them a careful water¬ 
ing, and place in a gentle heat. When the young 
plants come up place them as near as possible to 
the light, and give them on ail favourable occa¬ 
sions a fair quantity of air, carefully avoiding 
however, their exposure to the keen, drying 
east winds bo often prevalent in spring. When 
the plants have reached a size at which they can 
be handled, the choicer varieties should be care¬ 
fully pricked out into pots, pans, boxes, &c., sad 

f dacea in the greenhouse close to the glass, or in 
rames, Ac., where, on fine warm days, they an 
have the full benefit of air and sun. This will 
enable them to make good sturdy plants with 
plenty of roots, that will transplant well, and 
produce an abundance of handsome Hu wen 
The best time for planting out depends very 
much on the season, and this operation should 
never be hurried if the weather is unfavourable, 
or proper attention cannot be given. Where 
heat is not available for the rearing of half-hardy 
annuals, they arc easily raised by sowing is 
April, in pans or boxes placed under hand-light?, 
or in a cool frame close to the glass, or even oo 
the sitting-room window, the only difference 
being their blooming Bomewhat later. We have, 
indeed, seen a fine autumn display of half-hardy 
annuals sown in May on the open bonier, and 
of Asters, sown so late as the first week in -hot. 
We may add, that the Lobelias for bedding out 
cannot be sown too early in the year, some giving 
preference to those sown the preceding 
! autumn. 

Greenhouse or Tender Annuals.- 

The many fine varieties of such valuable plants 
as Balsams, Thunbergia, Amaranthuses, Cekwas, 
Ipomoeaa, Cockscombs, Ac., are well deserving of 
cultivation wherever facilities exist for growing 
them. Their treatment in the young state 
closely resembles that of half-hardy annuals, a 
good light and rich soil with a liberal proportion 
of sharp sand being nearly all that is required to 
grow them to perfection. The chief difference 
in their culture, however, consists in their be¬ 
ing sown somewhat earlier and on a stronger 
heat, and in pricking out the young plants as 
early as possible, singly, into small pots; and is 
these fill with roots, shifting into larger, and » 
on, till they are transferred to the size in which 
it is intended to bloom them. The growth of 
the plants is very much assisted by occasionally 
watering with weak liquid manure; but this 
should be discontinued when the bloom is mak¬ 
ing its appearance, and tepid rain or soft water 
only should be used instead. 

French and German Asters.—'Wk* 

well grown nothing can exceed the chaste loveli¬ 
ness and exquisite colour-blendinp of a nicely 

arranged bed of choice Asters, and certainly « 
plant can be more easily raised and grown to 
perfection. The principal types of form are re¬ 
presented in (1) the Peeony-flowered, baviag 
noble blooms with long incurved petals ; (-) the 
Victorias, with their beautifully imbricated and 
perfect flowers; (3) the tasseled, as shown « 
the Chrysanthemum-flowered ; and ( 4 ) the quil¬ 
led, or globe-flowered. As a rule, Asters shouM 
not be sown before the first week in April, aid 
to ensure a succession of fine bloom anot«* 
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sowing should be made in about a fortnight, and 
a final sowing about the second week in May. 
These latter, although they will not probably 
produce such fine blooms as those sown earlier, 
will be found exceedingly useful for planting in 
any out-of-the-way place for furnishing a late 
supply of cut flowers. Sow the seed in ooxesor 
pans of light rich soil, covering very lightly, 
and after giving a gentlo watering, place under 
glass where the young plants, when thoycome 
up, can have the full benefit of sun and air. As 
soon as large enough to handle, the earlier sown 
plants should be pricked out in boxes or pans 
of $ood rich soil, and placed in a light and airy 
position under glass to strengthen. In about 
three weeks, if daily attended to, these will be 
found to have made nice sturdy plants with good 
tufts of fibrous roots, and which, if carefully 
transplanted to their blooming quarters, will 
grow on without a check. Asters will thrive 
and flower well in almost any good garden soil, 
but if really fine blooms are required for exhibi¬ 
tion, Ac., it is advisable to have the ground well 
broken up, and a good quantity of thoroughly 
decayed manure worked in. The healthy growth 
of the plants, and the development of fine 
blooms, are greatly assisted by occasional appli¬ 
cations of weak liquid manure up to the time of 
the plants showring the flower, when it should 
be discontinued, and the buds of those intended 
for exhibition thinned out to three or four on n 
plant, generally removing the centre bud ; and 
neat stakes should Vie placed to the taller grow¬ 
ing varieties requiring support. 

Ten-week Stocks.— The large-flowered 
and other varieties of this beautiful class of an 
nuals are all highly desirable, and we may say 
indispensable for the summer decoration of our 
gardens. Planted in groups or beds, such choice 
colours as scarlet, white, rose, purple, yellow. 
Ac., are very telling in their effect with other 
plants, to say nothing of their delicions perfume, 
whilst large beds planted with some twelve or 
more distinct colours in carefully arranged lines, 
are very charming, and continue in their full 
beauty for a long period. The seed may be sown 
at any time from February to the end of April, 
but, as a rule, the earlier the better. Sow in 
pans or boxes of light, rich soil, scattering tin , 
seeds thinly and evenly (about four to thesquan 
inch is sufficiently thick), cover very lightly w ith 
fine soil, and give a gentle watering ; alter whicu i 
place the boxes or pans under hand-lights or in j 
a frame close to the glass. Keep close an . | 
shaded for a few days, and when the youn r I 

S lants come up, gradually admit air on tine warm 
ays. Prick out to strengthen as soon as tin i 
young plants can be handled, in pots, and place 
under hand-lights or in a frame close to the gl.u . 
shade from strong sun, and w'hen establish ? • i 
give plenty of air on fine days. Plant out abou ; 
the end of April or beginning of May, in good i 
rich soil, 1 ft. or 18 in. apart in groups, bud* 
Ac., as required. It is an excellent plan to |h* 
up a score or so and grow on in small Dots ; 
these are very handy when coming into flower 
to replace any with single bloonn which have 
shown on the borders and been removed. For 
succession sow in Aprilor May under hand-ligliw., 
or in a sheltered place on a warm border, and 
plant out when ready. In planting out, select if 
possible, warm showery weather, and keep the 
plants well shaded aud watered for a few days. 
A few sown in July and crown in pots will make 
nice plants for the greenhouse or conservatory in 
winter. In planting out seedlings of Ten-week 
and other Stocks, it is customary with many to 
plant only the strongest and throw away the 
weaker as useless. This should never be done, 
as the weaker and smaller plants of a batch of 
seedlings almost invariably produce a large per¬ 
centage of double flowers, and the “ fine plants,” 
which will be found to have coarse and forked 
roots, will be but too often found to produce but 
single flowers. If care is therefore ta’.:on to se¬ 
lect in preference plants of a medium size, and 
having a nice tuft of fine fibrous roots, a much 
larger pcr-centage of double flowers will be the 
re-ult, than if the plants are put out one and all 
in liscriminatelv, or the strongest only are se¬ 
lected. 

Hardy Perennials and Biennials 

With the exception of some few sorts, of which 
we make special mention, and which require a 
somewhat different treatment, the greater part 
of these are best raised |n the months of May, 
June, and July, in the iiua^»r recommended for 
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hardy annuals, selecting, however, a somewhat 
cool and shady situation in preference to one ex¬ 
posed to much sun. Sow thinly, and when the 
plants are large enough prick out on nursery 
beds to strengthen, and plant out early in 
autumn, or in favourable weather in February 
and March, where they are intended to flower. 
Early sowing is decidedly the best, as it gives 
the plants a far better opportunity of becoming 
sufficiently strong to resist severe frosts in win¬ 
ter, and to bloom freely and finely in the coming 
spring and summer. This is especially the case 
in reference to double <*erman Wallflowers and 
Brompton Stocks, w’hich should not be sown 
later than the end of May. These, being less 
hardy than most classed as such, should have 
the benefit of a more sheltered spot when finally 
planted out, -which ought to be done if possible 
in July. Sweet Williams, unless sown early, will 
not all bloom the following year. 

Antirrhinums.— These fine perennials 
have been much improved of late years, and 
will produce from seed a charming and profuse 
variety of brilliant colours, the wuite-throated 


the wiuter and spring months, and a cool and 
shady position during summer. The plants 
should have some slight protection in severe 
| weather in January and February, when the 
flower heads are showing ; and when blooming 
I is over they should be carefully gone over, 

I cleaned, and re-potted. 

I Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—' The 
' tuberous-rooted Begonias are resplendent with 
their beautiful flowers of various shades during 
the whole of the Hummer months. Being as 
hardy as most of tho plants used for bedding- 
out, they constitute a valuable addition to them. 
The simplicity of their culture places them 
within the reach of almost everyone. They re¬ 
quire merely tho same treatment as that given 
to tender annuals, vi—Sow in a warm house or 
frame in February, let the young seedlings lie 
potted off as soon as large enough, and re-potted 
when necessary. In three to four months tho 
plants begin to display their splendid and con¬ 
tinuous bloom. The roots or tubers are easily 
kept through the winter buried in dry soil in 
any shed or loft in the same way as Dahlias. 



A Group of double and single flowered Begonias. 


and some of the striped varieties being exceed¬ 
ingly handsome. Sow in March in light, rich 
s ill, and place in a gentle heat; or sow iu April 
under a hand-light, prick out to strengthen, and 
plant out as soon as large enough. These will 
flower the first year from seed, and furnish a 
fine display of bloom during summer and autumn. 
The Torn Thumb varieties are first class for 
small beds, rockwork, Ac. 

Auriculas. —Seeds of this fine old class of 
florist’s flowers should be sown in March or 
April, in well drained pots or pans of good rich 
loam and leaf-mould, or well-decayed manure 
from an old hotbed, using a proportion of about 
two-thirds loam. Cover the seeas lightly, water, 
and place in a cool pit or frame, or under a hand- 
light in a shady spot, and os booh as the young 
plants are large enough pot off singly into small 
pots and keep under glass, protecting from sun, 
and giving plenty of air till established. Pot 
off finally for blooming into pots of about 5 in. 
in diameter, adding a lair quantity of well de¬ 
cayed cow manure to the soil. The moBt essen¬ 
tial points of success in their after-culture con¬ 
sist in a moderate supply of water, abundance 
of fresh air, a warm ana sunny aspect during 


Calceolarias.— Sow the seed of these in 
Juue, July, or August in well-draiued pots or 
seed pans ; cover the drainage with rough 
fibrous loam, and fill up the surface with fine 
light sifted mould and silver sand ; water with 
a fine rosed water-pot, after which sow the seed, 
placing a piece of glass over the pot to retain the 
moisture, no covering of soil being required. 
Place the pots in a cool frame or under a hand- 
light. taking care to shade from the Bun. Re¬ 
move the piece of glass as soon as the plants are 
up, and when largo enough to handle, prick off 
1 in. apart into pots or pans made up as before, 
placing in a somewhat close situation, and when 
of sufficient size pot off singly, and treat in a 
similar manner to that recommended for tender 
annuals. 

Cinerarias.— When required for a general 
display in early spring, the seeds should be sown 
in July or early iu August, and when for winter 
I blooming, a few should be *own in March or 
April. Where the quantity of glass available is 
somewhat limited, the July sown, will, however, 
be foifnd the most useful. Sow in w-ell drained 
! pots or pans of light rich soil, giving tho seeds 
but a very slight covering, and place in a cool 
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frame or under a hand-light in a shady spot; pot 
off singly into small pots as soon as the young 
plants are large enough, and shift as required. 
Good Cinerarias may also be easily raised by sow¬ 
ing in July or August in a moist shady situation 
in the open air, talcing care to pot up in Septem¬ 
ber. Cinerarias will bear a great amount of 
cold, but should never be exposed to frost. 
Green fly, damp, excessive waterings, and 
extremo dryness should also be carefully 
guarded against. 

Carnations and Picotees.— Sow in 
March or April in pans of rich soil, scattering 
the seeds thinly, and covering to the depth of 
about £ in., and place under glass. Prick out 
on well-prepared nursery beds to strengthen, 
When the young plants have made four or five 
leaves, and plant Out in September where in¬ 
tended to bloom, or pot up for the greenhouse. 
Those remaining in the open ground should have 
the benefit of a slight protection in severe wea¬ 
ther, and be planted in a warm and dry posi¬ 
tion. A first class strain of seed will produce 
at least eighty per cent, of fine double flowers, 
and the choicer varieties should be set aside for 
propagation by layering or cuttings. 

ftahlias. —Sow ill February or March in 
light rich soil, and place in a gentle heat ; and 
when the young plants are about 2 in. high, pot 
off singly into small pots, place in a cool frame 
and gradually harden off to the end of May, 
when they may be transferred to the open air, 
giving them a slight protection for a few nights 
if the Weather is cold. Treated thus, Dahlias 
Will bloom the first yoar front seed, and if from 
a good strain, will produce a large per-centage of 
fine double flowers. 

Fuchsias. —Sow in February or March in 
A gentle heat, and treat as recommended for ten¬ 
der annuals. These beautiful free-flowering 
plants will bloom well the first year from seed, 
and plants raised from a first-class strain will 
produce the most satisfactory results. The single 
Varieties are all handsome in flower and elegant 
in growth of plant; and the double-flowered, 
With white or purple corollas, are very fine and 
desirable. 


Gloxinias. —These should be raised in the 
manner recommended for Calceolarias, but the 
seed should be sown in spring on a good heat, 
the plants being potted up and grown on in a 
close, warm greenhouse or frame, but should 
never be subjected to a temperature below 40\ 
The many beautiful varieties raised from seed 
saved from good flowers arc well worthy of cul¬ 
tivation, ana Gloxinias should certainly be grown 
by every one having accommodation for them. 

Gladioli. —The process of raising Gladioli 
from seed is highly interesting, and if carefully 
hybridised seed can be procured from the finest 
Varieties, the cultivator will be amply rewarded 
by the high-class excellence of the seedlings 
raised; and some really fine new sorts may be 
reasonably expected, as it is by this means that 
all our newest and best varieties have been pro¬ 
duced. Sow the seeds thinly in February or 
March in well-drained pots or pans of soil com¬ 
posed of about two-thirds peat and one-third 
loam with the addition of a little sharp sand. 
Press down the soil firmly before sowing, and 
cover with about £ in. of fine soil, give a gentle 
watering and place in the greenhouse, pit, or 
Vinery ; when the young plants come up, place 
near the light and keep fairly supplied with 
water. Grow on in seed pans for the first year 
and plant out the following March or April, in 
shallow drills on well-prepared beds of fine rich 
soil, which must be pressed down very firmly 
before planting. Keep free of weeds, and give 
an occasional dose of weak'liquid manure. Take 
up in autumn when the leaves show signs of de¬ 
cay, and plant out and treat the same tne follow¬ 
ing spring, only giving the plants a greater dis¬ 
tance apart, and during the third year the plants 
will bloom fiuely. 

Hollyhocks. —The general practice is to 
sow these thinly from May to August in good 
rich soil in a sheltered spot in the open air, and 
to let the plants remain till the March or April 
following, when they are transplanted to their 
blooming quarters. Hollyhocks, will, however, 
bloom the first year from seed, and a season’s 
growth may be saved by sowing in a good beat 
in January or February, potting the plants soon 
as large enough, singly into 2Cin. pots, shifting 
into larger pots as required, and planting out 
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into well-trenched and highly manured beds in 
| April or May. 

Dianthus Heddewigl.— The improved 
varieties of Dianthus Heddewigi will make 
charming beds of brilliant flowers in summer 
and autumn, if the seeds are sown in February 
1 or March in pans or boxes of light rich soil in 
a gentle heat, and the plants turned out in May. 
They may, however, be sown from May to 
August in the open air, and planted out in 
autumn or soring where intended to bloom. To 
produce really fine flowers, select a warm sunny 
aspect and a good rich soil. 

Primulas.— The varieties of Chinese Pri¬ 
mula (P. sinensis) may be sown in March, April, 
May, and June. The earlier sown are, however, 
to be preferred for making fine strong plants with 
an abundance of bloom. Great care must be 
taken to have a well-drained pot or seed pan 
filled to within ^ in. of the top with sifted leaf- 
mould ; leave the surface rather rough, and 
sprinkle the seeds thinly upon it. The most 
successful raisers do not cover with soil, but 
after sowing the seed press down the surface 
tolerably firm, and place a square of white¬ 
washed glass over the pot. Place in a warm 
house or notbed, and water very gently when 
the soil becomes dry. The seeds will germinate 
in two or three weeks, after which remove the 



A Showy Annual (Cllntonitl pulchella) in a pot. Sow in 
a fraino m February. 


glass and keep in a shady position. Pot off into 
small pots when the young plants are about A in. 
above ground, and place near the glass in the 
frame or greenhouse. In their after-culture Pri¬ 
mulas should be kept as near as convenient to 
the glass, have plenty of fresh air, and never be 
kept for a long period in a high temperature. 

Pansies. —These beautiful, free-flowering, 
hardy plants are easily raised from seed and will 
richly repay the small cost and trouble required 
to grow them to perfection. For blooming in 
summer and autumn, sow in February, March, 
and April, in pans or boxes of light rich soil 
placed in a gentle heat, and as soon as the young 
plants are large enough, prick out about 2 in. 
apart on rich soil to strengthen, and finally 
plant out 8 in. or 10 in. apart, in ground into 
which a good quantity of well-decayed manuro 
has been worked. Pansies delight in a some¬ 
what shady position and pdenty of moisture in 
dry weather. The bedding out varieties of 
Pansies and Violas required for blooming the 
following spring should be sown in July or 
August. 

Verbenas. —Sow in February or March on 
a gontle heat, and pot off singly into small pots 
as soon as large enough; gradually harden off, and 
turn out in May where intended to flower. 
Plants raised from a good strain of seed will 
produce a beautiful variety of fine flowers. 

As the time is now approaching when the stock 
of flower seeds for summer and autumu display 
must be sown, the above extracts and wood- 
cuts from the “ Illustrated Guide for Amateurs,” 
issuod by Messrs. Daniels Bros., of Norwich, n?ay 
be instructive to many of our readers. 


Annual Candytufts. —Candytufts bare 
long ranked amongst the most popular of anmaif, 
for they are very hardy, robust in growth, and 
remarkably free blooming plants. From tie 
Purple Candytuft and what is known u the 
White Rocket, by dint of careful selection, 
several improved kinds have been obtained. The 
purple variety has been sub-divided into lilac, 
purple, and rose, all of which, when tne to 
character, are very pretty, but they hare a ten- 
dency to revert to the original type. The tinat 
selection is the crimson, of which I hare t«n 
fine masses at St. Osyth’s. The carmine variety, 
which wc now illustrate, and which was sent oat 
a year ago by Messrs. Carter & Co., supplies \ 
colour so far as I am aware, hitherto unknown 
among Candytufts. The white Candytufts are 
also very effective, especially the best form of the 
Rocket Candytuft; a few years ago some dwarf 
kinds were introduced from the Continent, but 
the flowers were small and ineffective, and in e- 
riorto those of the English forms. Candytufts may 
be sown in autumn in light, warm, rich soil, and 
sufficiently thinned out early in spring, or they 
may bo sowm in spring as early as possible. They 
must have good soil if they arc to be effective, 
and they must ho thinned out at the proper 
time and attended to a little as they make growth. 
They are scarcely early enough to flower in ordi 
nary spring gardens, hut in the open bonier 
whero they can be sown in large patches they 
form bright spots in May and Jnne. Sown ib 
pots, too, and placed in a sunny w indow, thev 
make a fine display of blossom in spring.—A. £ 


POULTRY. 


Treatment of Pullets.— As all fowl* 
that have not layed before will now be com¬ 
mencing, I will give a word of advice to the* 
who have not kept fowls before, viz., look after 
your eggs. Young pullets, before they begin 
to lay, generally do a tremendous scratching in 
the nests daily for about three weeks before 
they lay their first egg, and, if you have othtr 
fow ls laying, any eggs in the nests will be 
smashed. Also, look after the pullets them¬ 
selves. A pullet will kick over every nest on to 
the floor, and, finally, after a great to-do as to 
w here she shall lay, will deposit her egg cn the 
floor of the house or run. It is well to provide 
plenty 7 of nests, as old hens are sometimes dis¬ 
agreeable and object to the younger birds laying 
in their nests. Feed your laying birds well 
with hot meal, &c., which is now more neces¬ 
sary than during the summer, and unless birds 
have plenty of this it is impossible for them to 
lay\ I am convinced that the neglect of this 
is the cause of the complaint of so many tlut 
their fowls do not lay*. 1 am now having about 
a dozen or fourteen eggs per week, and have 
not been without new-laid eggs the whole of 
the winter. I have a Spanish-Brahma hen which 
layed altogether last year 130 eggs.—A matltr 
Alectkyologist. 

Eggs in the Winter.— New-laid eggs 
are a luxury at this time of the year which few 
are permitted to enjoy, and yet, with proper 
management, fresh eggs may' he obtained nearly, 
if not quite, throughout the whole year. It 
should he remembered that “eggs are the 
superfluity of the animal’s nutrition/’ That 
pullets, on arriving at a certain age, if they 
have been properly fed and comfortably housed, 
must lay ; they 7 cannot help themselves. Com*- 
quently, if we want eggs during the winter 
when the ground is covered with snow, we must 
not only keep those varieties which are best pro¬ 
tected against the severity of the weather, but 
we must endeavour to get them hatched as early 
in the year as possible ; then may follow later 
broods for spring and summer laying, and 
thus, by taking a little trouble in hatching. » 
plentiful supply of eggs may be obtained at 
seasons of the year.— Chanticleer. 

Brahma and Spanish Fowls.— I should 
like to make a few remarks with regard to those 
two valuable cross-breeds, the Brahma Dorking 
and Spanish Brahma. I do not think that there 
is a more valuable fowl than the fir3t: it ^ m 
good a winter layer as the true Brahma 
as prolific in eggs (which are much urge* 
than the Brahma’s), a good mother ar 
setter, and excellent for the table.. A h** 
of my own layed sixty-nine eggs bet**® 
September and Christmas. The second of tK 
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two breeds is nearly as good, but does no^ lay so 
freely during the cold months ; but it is ttot so 
broody in its nature as the Brahma or Brahma 
Dorking. The eggs are as largo as the Spanish, 
with the rich flavour of the Brahma. These are 
also very prolific layers, and heavy birds for the 
table. 

Fowl’s Food. — I quite agree with “ Anda¬ 
lusian ” as to the excellence of “ Spratt’s meal.” 
I give it to my fowls continually, mixed with mid¬ 
dlings in the following proportion : Get 12 lb. 
of the food and 2 pecks of middlings, blend 
them well together; when wanted, put some 
into a pan, add a teaspoonful of “ Pritchard’s 
poultry condiment ” for ten fowls, pour on 
boiling water, and leave to soak. Vary this 
with barley meal, Potatoes, and pellard mixed 
with grease.— Amateur Alectryologist. 

Keeping Poultry. I keep the Brahma fowls. Can 
anyone tell me which are the most profitable to keep, 
the light or dark hreeds; and also which grow to the 
largest size in a given time ; and what are the best foods 
to give them to get them on in size and plumage ? Also 
can anyone tell me how to ascertain good eggs for hatch¬ 
ing purposes? And also how much space is required to 
keep five hens and one cock throughout the season ?—A 
Subscriber. 

Majorca Fowls —Should these have any white on 
their faces? I sent for some to Devonshire which very 
much resemble black Hamburgh. Should they be so?— 
Tacobcs. 

Brahma Fowls. -Will some reader give me their 
experience about Brnhma-pootra fowls—as layers, sitters, 
mothers, and if good for the table?—E. Barnes. 


HOME PETS. 


Nesting Material for Birds. — The 
season will soon be coming on when it will be¬ 
hove bird-breeders to overhaul the aviary furni¬ 
ture and nesting places, and see that cverthing 
is in its place and ready for use ; for, although 
the proper breeding season does not commence 
until the budding of the trees, still, many 
foreign birds begin their family arrangements 
very early in the year, and if they have not com¬ 
fortable places in which to sit and hatch, the 
chances are you will have no increase. There 
is another reason why you should provide them 
with co3y nooks. The nights are cold, and 
draughts arc fatal to the feathered tribe ; there¬ 
fore, if you provide them with shelter in the 
shape of nests, they will use them at night, even 
if not breeding, and thereby escape the ill effects 
of the extreme cold. Now, although I have, as 
a rule, made my own aviary furniture, I now 
find that I can buy them so cheap that it is not 
worth while making them. Those I am speak¬ 
ing of are made very nicely indeed, and seem 
to suit all the requirements of my feathered 
colony. These nests are made of the husks of 
< 'ocoa-nuts, and are to be procured of Mr. J. D. 
Fidd, Pembroke Villa, Pembroke Road, Tot¬ 
tenham, London, and the price is so ridiculously 
small, that I feel confident all my brother 
fanciers will use them. The large sizes are 
la. 3d., and the smaller ones Is. This is about 
a third of the price charged at bird shops. All 
that is repuisite on receiving them is simply to 
hang them up in the aviary or cage, for which 
purpose suitable hooks arc given with each husk. 
—A. i/A. 

Stuffing Birds.—Will any reader give me some in¬ 
structions lor stuffing birds ? I live in a neighbourhood 
where we have to pay 6s. or 7s. for n small bird stuffing, 
and I am anxious to know the art myself, as I wish to 
get a nice collection. Also, what kind of a shop can I 
purchase the eyes at? If instruction cannot he given me 
l shall be thankful for the recommendation of any inex¬ 
pensive hut good book on tho subject.—A Constant 
HEADER. 

Canaries not Sinking —I have a canary that has 
ceased to sing since last September, and is continually 
panting. It is about four years old, and sang beautifully 
l>cfore that time. Will any ono kindly give me a remedy 
tor it?—G. Y. 

Treatment of Robins. — A ccording to your descrip¬ 
tion it would seem that your robin is suifering of an 
aggravated inflammation of the bowels. If you catch him 
and examine him, you will doubtless And on blowing up 
the feathers covering the abdomen, that the skin is of 
a dark and inflamed tint, which is one of the symptoms 
of inflammation. I should not use too much Hemp seed, 
but feed him on the other ingredients you mention. The 
animal food, such as ants eggs, can be procured of Mr. 
i*ring, Brompt >n Road, London. The inflammatory symp¬ 
toms must l>e looked to at once, or you will lose your 
bird. It is a most serious disease with birds. Give him 
an extra strong dose of Finchine, procurable of Mr. Flory, 
Addigcombc (15 stamps), which will cure him if any¬ 
thing will. I am sony to say, that my experience has 
shown me that nine out of ten fanciers allow their birds 
to almost die before they administer any relief to them, 
and then they wonder why they die —A. D’A. 

Treatment of Canaries.—Can any reader tell 
re? what I can do with my canary ; at night time, about 


once or twice a month or bo, he seems to make a snuff¬ 
ling noise in the head, and which lasts for about two or 
three hours; also when cleaning out the cage, the mo¬ 
ment I lift it down off the hook, and put it on the table, 
he makes a noise as if frightened, and faints away in the 
bottom of the cage, where he lies for ten minutes or so, 
when he seems to be all light again?—C anary. 

Breeding: Cage— Could any reader oblige me with 
a sketch of a good fancy breeding cage for canaries ? Hav¬ 
ing spare time on hand, I am tliinkiug about trying to 
make one.—S ignalman, W. L. R. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1249.—Cornbind in a Garden.— If the 
small rosy Bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis) is 
referred to, it may, being an annual, be exter¬ 
minated in tho course of two seasons by fre¬ 
quently stirring the ground during tho spring 
and summer months. The perennial Bindweed 
(Convolvulus sepium), having thick, fleshy, 
underground stems, is less easily eradicated. If 
the soil is badly iufested, the best way is to 
trench and pick out every piece of root that can 
be found, burning so that it is entirely consumed, 
as the least particle will grow. Some small 
pieces, will, however, be sure to be left in the 
ground, and will produce plants, the tops of 


sunshine to induce bloom. Where the soil is 
hard aud gravelly, most hardy annuals, and some 
of the half-hardy ones, may be sown in the opei 
ground about the second week in April witl 
advantage, but where the soil is cold and heavy, 
it is well to sow in pans or boxes under glass, 
and prick out when the plants are strong enough 
and have been somewhat hardened. What kinds 
will grow in one sort of soil and what will not, 
it is best to leave to actual experience to fi) \ 
out, and any advice upon such a matter must 
be misleading. Such experience is soon ob¬ 
tained by those whose gardens are of soils of 
such uncertain quality. The best way, how¬ 
ever, to deal with all such ground is to get it 
well broken up and exposed to the air, as heavy 
soil well pulverised by frost is brought as closely 
as it well can be to the natural condition of 
light soils. The addition of leaf-soil or other 
light manures tends largely to improve its con¬ 
dition. Of annuals for spring sowing, Migno¬ 
nette should have a first place, as also the several 
Neniophilas, the new Carmine and largo White 
Candytufts, Pansies, Pentstemous, Snapdragons, 
Lobelias, Sweet Peas, Asters, Stocks, Mari- 
| golds, Phlox Drummondi, Petunias, Godetia 
1 Lady Albemarle, Balsams, and similar plants 
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which must be chopped off directly they appear 
all through the growing season. It is only in 
old neglected gardens that this pest appears ; 
it cannot live where the hoe is continuously 
used, and where cleanly culture is the order of 
the day.—C. 

1253.—Culture of Poinsettias.— Poin- 
settias require heat during the spring and early 
summer months. Unless a uniform temperature 
of 55° to GO’ by day and 50 1 by night can be 
maintained, it is useless to attempt their culture. 
The cuttings should be struck in a close hand- 
light in March or April, and the plants should 
be grown in as light a position as can be afforded 
them, always bearing in mind that they must 
be supplied with a considerable amount of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture. In an early Vinery they 
would succeed very well, if placed on a shelf 
near the glass. In July they may be placed in 
a cold frame, to be again placed in a warm 
structure by the beginning of September. When 
fully developed, they may l>e employed for 
decorative purposes, guarding them as much as ' 
possible against cold draughts and alternations 
of temperature.—J. t'. B. 

1234.—Spring Gardening. — Annuals 
thrive fairly well on most soils if there be 
enough of moisture to entire gVQWtJj, aqd [ 


are all kinds that do well in average garden soil. 
The tender annuals, such as Petunias, Asters, 
Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, &c., arc the most 
effective, and, when once in bloom, the most 
enduring. Considerable care is needed in rais- 
ing them. A little extra warmth induces a 
larger percentage of seeds to grow, and the 
growth is quicker. When the plants can bo 
pricked oil into other pans or boxes thinly before 
putting finally into the open air, the trans¬ 
plantation into the oi>cn ground affords little 

check, and the extra care is amply repaid,_ 

A. D. 

1247.— Plants for Winter Blooming. 
—It is so easy to recommend plants for winter 
blooming, and the bloom is, as a rule, so diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, except where there is plenty of 
heat at disposal, that there is much disappoint¬ 
ment on the part of amateurs who have small 
houses, with just enough heating power to keep 
out frost, that they do not perhaps get all that 
they hopo for or desire. Excepting Chinese 
Primroses, Camellias, Christinas Roses, and a 
very few other things, there are no plants that 
naturally flower through the dead of the winter 
jn a cool greenhouse or below a temperature of 
50', and that is a height of temperature that 
nearly approaches to forcing. The fact that a 
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nurseryman supplied plants supposed to be suit¬ 
able for winter Blooming, and tnat little bloom 
followed, shows that it is one thing to have the 
plants and another thing to have them in 
bloom. Where there is only one small house, it 
is possible to maintain a high blooming tempe¬ 
rature at considerable cost, and, further still, at 
the expense of numerous plants that it would be 
unwise to excite into premature growth. Where 
tiiere are two or moi e houses, one may be kept 
at blooming temperature, and the other for the 
housing of bedding and other plants that do 
not need heat. At the present time some twenty- 
five kinds of forced cut flowers are being sold 
in Covent Garden Market, but all have been 
grown in a high temperature, such as could not 
be had or maintained in any amateur’s green¬ 
house. Without this great heating power the 
growers would be no better off than the small 
amateur and his one little makeshift building. 
Good climbers for the back of a small greenhouse 
may be found in Marechal Niel Rose, Clematis 
Jackmani, any good strong-growing scarlet Pe¬ 
largonium or Heliotrope, Tropseolum Lobbianum 
Perfection, and Abutilon Boule de Neige.— 
A. D. 

1207.— Deformed Rose Blooms.— Last 
season was by no means favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of good blooms, and it is probable that 
in your case the buds received some check in 
their early stage of growth. The very same 
plants, if healthy, will probably this year give 
well-developed flowers. Prune the trees not 
later than the first week in March, and top-dress 
them with some good stable manure. As soon 
as the heads show themselves, keep a close 
watch for the maggot, which, if left undis- 
turl>ed, will also cause the results complained of. 
It may be readily detected by the crippled ap¬ 
pearance of the young growth. Each specimen 
should receive almost daily supervision.—C. 

1297.—Culture of Cyclamen per- 
oicum. —From some cause the Cyclamen bulbs 
have got out of order ; probably the drainage is 
wrong, or the soil is too close and holding, and 
the roots have become unhealthy. If so, shake 
them out and pot in nice clean pots, rather small 
in proportion to the size of the bulbs, using turfy 
soil, chiefly peat, and plenty of sand and broken 
charcoal to keep it open. When potted give a 
little artificial heat if possible, and do not over¬ 
water ; just keep the soil moist until growth 
begins. When done flowering, or early in sum¬ 
mer, the plan!3 should be placed out-of-doors to 
rust and ripen. Some plant out in a prepared 
l>3d of light soil, and lift again in antumn.— 
K. H. 

1289.—Soot Water for Plants.— The 
best and cleanest way of using soot water is to 
procure an old tub or barrel and sink it half¬ 
way into the ground. If it holds 36 gallons so 
much the better, although if only a few plants 
are grown, one of smaller dimensions will suffice, 
or even an old earthen pot will do. To make 
9 gallons, tie up 1 peck of soot in an old can¬ 
vas or any other bag, place in the tub, and fill 
up with soft water ; stir the bag about occasion¬ 
ally with a stick for three or four days, then 
drop in a lump of lime, about 1 lb., to clarify 
it. The same proportion of soot may be used 
to a less or greater quantity of water. If the 
bag of soot is well stirred it may suffice for a 
second brew. As it is best to give it weak and 
often, the lime may be omitted if desired.— 
E. H. 

1295.—Herbaceous Calceolarias.— 
Sow Calceolarias about the middle of July in a 
cool frame. Sow in light, rich compost, just 
merely covering the seeds with a sprinkling of 
sand. Keep close and moist till the seeds ger¬ 
minate ; then ventilate and shade from the sun. 
When large enough to handle prick off into pans 
2 in. apart, and when the leaves meet pot into 
single pots and shift on as they require more 
room. Grow in a cold frame, placed in a shady 
position, till frost is expected, then move into a 
house from which frost is only just excluded. 
Stand the plants on a cool moist bottom, venti¬ 
late freely when mild and calm, and water when 
necessary. The best compost is about equal 
parts turfy loam and old hotbed manure well de¬ 
composed, with some sand to keep open.— 
E. H. 

1277.—Annuals for Greenhouse.— 
Sow the following in March or April:—Balsams, 
Phlox Drummonai (in various colours), Celosias, 


Godetia The Bride, G. Lady Albemarle, Petu¬ 
nias, Lobelias (blue), Angelonia grandiflora, 
tuberous Begonia (if started and grown on in a 
hotbed till June, will flower finely in the green¬ 
house afterwards), Rhodanthe Manglesi, East Lo¬ 
thian Stocks (white and red), Browallia alata, 
Dianthus diadematus (various colours, double), 
and Alonsoa Warecewiczi. Climbers to plant in 
baskets—Maurandia Barclay ana, Thunbergia 
alata, Lophospermum scandens, Convolvulus 
major, and Tropteolums. The following, if sown 
in the open air m July, lifted and potted in No¬ 
vember, will flower beautifully in spring, viz., 
Saponaria calabrica, Limnanthus Douglasi, Myo- 
sotis dissitiflora, Nemophila insignis.—E. H. 

1290.— Flowers on Graves —For the 
groundwork, Cerastium tomentosum or Sedum 
glaucum might be used. To keep a succession 
of bloom, without changing the plants, the fol¬ 
lowing list will be suitable :—Helleborus niger, 
Snowdrops, Crocus (blue and white), Hyacinths 
Charles Dickens and La Tour d’Auvergne, Lily 
or the Valley, Gentiana verna, Hepatica triloba, 
Leucojum vemum, Myosotis dissitiflora, Phlox 
subulata, P. Nelsoni, Primulas (many hybrid 
forms of the common Primrose bear coloured 
flower8 ; the double-flowered forms are also de¬ 
sirable), Violets, Heartsease, Spiraea filipendula 
plena, German Stocks, Annual Larkspurs, Ane¬ 
mone japonica (red and white), Sedum spectabile, 
autumn Crocus (Colchicum) in variety, Liliuin 
longiflorum, and Lobelia fulgens. For climbers, 
Honeysuckle, Clematis Jackmani, andC. Flam- 
mula may be blended together in a cluster.— 
E. H. 

1294.—Treatment of Rose Stocks.— 
Everything depends upon the means “ X." has 
at his disposal; if he nas the command of heat 
and a house or frame he can warm and keep 
dote, then he might graft the whole of his stocks 
under glass ; he might adopt what is termed 
w'hip-grafting, and put the graft en close to the 
collar or roots of the stock. Pot th§m as soon 
as grafted deep enough to cover the place of 
union, and plunge in a close frame ; keep close 
and shaded from bright sunshine till they break. 
If “X.” cannot work them under glass, he must 
plant them out in nursery rows, 3 ft. apart ami 
1 ft. from each other in the rows. He might 
mulch the rows with manure, and as soon as 
the bark will work freely in summer, remove a 
little earth from round the stem, and bud as low 
down as possible.—E. H. 

1298. — Plants for Oases. —The following 
Ferns will do in a Wardian case :—Pteris tre- 
uiula, P.creticaalbo-lineata, P.serrulata, Adian- 
tum formosuin, A. cuneatum, A. Capillus, 
Veneris, Cyrtomium falcatum, Davaliia canari- 
ensis, Doodia aspera, Lastrea Standishi, Lomariu 
gibba crispa, Lygodium scandens (climbing 
Fern), Onychium lucidum, Platycerium alci- 
corne. “Thankful ” may select the number he 
requires from the above list; he may also add 
one or two of the follow.ng:—Dracama indivisa, 
Cy perus altemifolius, Aspidistra lurida variegata, 
Coprosma Baueriana variegata, Farfugiutn 
grande. For undergrowth Isolepis gracilis 
and Salaginella denticulata may be employed. At 
this season of the year freshness and colour may 
be obtained by the temporary use of Christmas 
Roses, various coloured Primroses, Snowdrops, 
and Crocuses, which may be planted with a 
small dibble.—E. H. 

1236.—Ferns In a Disused Stable. -There la too 
much reason to fear that Ferns, happily as they as a rule 
thrive in shade, would not do well in a disused stable, 
where the only available light was through a window. 
Such a building unroofed and covered with glass might 
he made into a Fernery; as if a fair proportion of light 
be available, Ferns will thrive there in all sorts of posi¬ 
tions. To Bay that the experiment proposed may lv 
tried is to give the project very faint praise or hope. It 
does not do to assume that because certain means are at 
hand, therefore those means may be put to any purpose 
desired. The means must be adapted to the end, and a 
stable, however useful it may be as a Potato store or as 
a tool house, will not make a suitable Fernery. Given a 
suitable place, the Ferns named would do well; but 
exotic Ferns would do very indifferently.—A. 

1238.—Bedding’ Plants from Seed.— Seed of Lo¬ 
belia, Echevcrias, Oxalis, and Pyrethrum may be sown 
in gentle warmth as early as the warmth can be had; hut 
if none is at disposal, simply a greenhouse or frame, then 
the middle of March will be the beBt time. All the seeds 
being small, the soil employed should |be sifted fine, and 
have a good admixture of silver sand in it, and be put 
into shallow pans. The seed should be Bown over the 
surface of the soil, and be gently pressed in, but will not 
need covering. They should be watered with a fine rose, 
and the water given very gently. The Cerastium is so 
easily propagated from cuttings that it is hardly worth 
while to bother about seed. Cuttings put into pans or 
pots as advised for seed in March, will give any number 
of well rooted’plants for use in Juns. —A. D. 


1268.—Trees and Shrubs for the North.— lam 
three milesfrom,TJrmston, and on a somewhat similar soil 
to that mentioned. Ketinospora plumosa, R. plumosa 
aurea, R. squarrosa, Yews— English and Irish—including 
the grand new one elegantissima, all winter admirably 
here, and I consider are the best recent introductions to 
the shrubbery or garden. Between the shrubs I would 
recommend planting Lilium auratum, clumps of Heath, 
and the tall herbaceous Phloxes, as. I am sure, if well 
done, all would be at home. If “ Urmston " is so behind 
in knowledge I would suggest your correspondentbecome 
a subscriber to the botanic gardens in the adjoining 
parish, where he could see for himself, and I am sure, 
would receive the best advice in his dilemma from the 
secretary, Mr. Bruce Findlay.—F. J. B. 

1276.-Primula Ruby Kin*.-The Rubv King 
Primula will grow in a cold greenhouse, although it will 
grow better and the flowers will come finer in a house 
where there is just a little artificial heat Sow the seeds 
about the end of March in light sandy soil in a gentle 
hotbed if possible. Tot off into small pots when large 
enough, leaving the young plants for a time till esta¬ 
blished in the warm frame. Then move to a cold frame 
la a partially shady situation, give ventilation, and pot 
Into larger pots as required. Use rich, open, porous 
soil, and clean, well-drained pots. Move to the green¬ 
house in October.—E. H. 

1302 .— Iresine Lindenl —The Iresine Linden! may 
be wintered in a greenhouse where the temperature does 
not fall below 45°. The plants should he well established 
in the pots before winter, and Bhould occupy a light 
position. It is one of the easiest things to propagate in 
spring in a temperature of from 60 J to 65 u without bot¬ 
tom heat. The smaLlest bits of young growth will strike. 
-E. H. 

1299. — The Ice Plant.- The seeds of the Ice plant 
are very small, and should be scattered thinly over the 
surface of a pot filled with porous sandy soil, and be 
just covered with a sprinkling of sand. Cover the top of 
the pot with a square of glass till the young plants appear; 
then ventilate, and prick off into small pots when large 
enough to handle. Sow the seeds in May or April, in a 
gentle heat if it can be had. The young plants may be 
hardened off, and planted in a sunny spot in the open air 
towards the end of May —E. H. 

1300. — Draining Fern Oases —The only safe way 
would be to employ a drill. Any mechanic that uses such 
tools, a carpenter or blacksmith for instance, wouldmake 
the holes in a few minutes.—E. H. 

1 :toi. - Japanese Chrysanthemums. —The J apa- 
nese Chrysanthemums will s'lccee l with ths treatment 
given to the ordinary tall Chinese forms. The following 
are good varietiesElaine, Harlequin, Orphee, Sultana, 
The Czar. The Daimio, Jane Salter, giandiflorum. Grand 
Turk, The Golden Dragon, Wizard, Diamond.—E. H. 

1297.—Wall Gardening;.—The following will suc¬ 
ceed: A raids pctnci, Aubrietia purpurea. Campanula 
garganica, Cheiranthus Cheiri, and other Wallflowers, 
Kriniis alpinus, Erudium romanum, Liuaria Cymbalaris, 
Antirrhinum rupestre, Silene alpestris, Helianthemums 
iu variety, and many kinds of Sedum, Saxifrage, and 
Senipervlvums will be at home on such a wall. Arenaria 
montana, Alvssum saxatile, Arabis albida, Dianthus del 
tobies, Itcseda odorata. Linum alpinum. Ferns will grow 
in the shady places ; Aqdenium Rutamuraria, A. Tricho- 
inanc?, Adiuntum nigrum, Ceterach officinarum. Folypo- 
duin vulgare, Adiantam Capillus-Veneris.—E. H. 

i > ;7 — How to Treat Maiden-hair Ferns — 
All tl e watering that is required is simply to keep the 
soil always moist but not too wet. They enjoy a full 
;j and moderate warmth, ami only require shading in 
summer from strong sunlight. The readiest inode of pro¬ 
pagation is by dividing the root. —Florophills. 

1250 .— Planting Manetti Stocks —It would be 
advisable to get them in as soon as possible, and in rous 
far enough apart for you to get between them—say about 
2 ft. Be careful not to plant too deeply ; 6 in. or so will 
be deep enough.—F loroPHILUS. 

1255 .— Climbers for Greenhouse.- By all means 
procure Lapagerla rosea or alba and Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi or T. insignis. These are rhanning plants, but. 
if something is required to grow quicker Eccremocarpus 
Bcabra and Ipom ca, liederacea are excellent.—F loro- 
PUILl’S. 

1261.— Culture of Calanthes —The proper soil 
for these, as for all Orchids, is pure peat if grown in pots, 
or if in baskets the same with an admixture of li\ung 
Sphagnum Moss. In the growing period a little weak 
manure water might be beneficial once a week, but do 
not over-water it; give just enough to keep the plant 
plump; on no account let it get dry.—FLOROPUiiuji. 

12 - 7 . -How to Treat Maiden-hair Ferns — 
Mamcn-hair Ferns are propagated by division, the roots, 
when large enough, being divided with a knife carefully, 
the pieces being repotted singly, and grown on in gentle 
warmth until well rooted. When the roots have filled the 
pots, water is needed every two or three days, andoftener 
in hot weather. They like shade generally, but will bear 
all the sun they can get during the winter months. The 
soil should consist of one-half turfy peat and the rest 
loam and well-decayed manure. The pots should have 
a fair proportion of drainage allowed when the plants 
are repotted.—H. D. 

1239.—Hardy Fucbalas. —The most popular of 
Fuchsias for outdoor culture arc the old coccinea glo- 
Imsa and Riccartoni, the lat ter perhaps the l**st of all. 
These are, however, only relatively hardy, as they may 
be cut to the ground during such as the last and present 
winters, but they will live through a rnikl winter in a 
sheltered place. Many of the robust red-flowered kinds 
will do well in the open air; but in the winter should be 
cut back, and protected with hay and a mat, or other 
coverings.—D. 

1260 .— Solanums —Solanum plants that are now 
showing signs of decay, or the shrivelling and loss of 
leaves, nave doubtless been recently removed from a hot¬ 
house, and the sudden change of temperature has pro¬ 
duced the undesirable result. These berried plants are 
often subjected to considerable warmth to induce the 
cur’y colouring of the berries ; hnt as a rule they do well 
in a V»cd hoav; so loarf as hard frodi -w.* excluded. In 
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the spring the plants may be put out into the open 
ground in good soil, and, no doubt, will regain leaves 
<’unl fruit.—A. 

li'»2.— Moss Rose not Flowering.— Moss Roses 
should always be produced from cuttings, us these almost, 
and more than any other kind, exist by constant repro¬ 
duction of suckers from the roots. These come up strong 
one season, and bloom freely the next. If worked on 
stocks, ami the head is dead, of course no bloom can 
ever be produced after, as the suckers from the root are 
hut Briers. Moss Rosea should not he hard pruned, but 
dimply thinned, and the most robust shoots shortened 

i • u k ; the richer the soil the better. A. 1). 

liia.-India-rubbar Plant -An Imlia-rubberplant 
t ending to decay is probably suffering either from water- 

I igged, heavy soil, or it is pot-bound with roots. Still 

II it* plant may be turned out and worms looked for with¬ 
out danger. Cuttings may be put singly into 8-in. pots, 
w ith nine sharp sandy soil early in March: one joint be- 

ii ath and two above the soil will do.—C. 

1257. Marvel of Peru,— Seed of Marvel of Pern¬ 
or, as known to botanists, Mirabilis, for all the early 
plant importations from Peru were termed marvellous or 
w onderful—should be grown in pots or pans in fine soil, 
and be placed in a gentle warmth so as to induce quick 
growth. This should be done early in April, and when 
t tie young plants are large enough, they should be placed 
first in a greenhouse or cold frame before being exposed 
to the open air. Three or four plants make a nice pot, or 
may be planted in small clumps in the open air - i). 

i>il.— Growing: Cacti from Seed -The time 
required for the germination of Cactus seed varies ac 
curding to the species. The seed of some kinds comes 
up readily in about six weeks, others require a much 
longer period. If it is desired to propagate them quickly, 
it must, especially in the case of many species which 
rarely produce offsets, be effected by means of seeds. 
Those, however, who may only desire to form a small 
collection would do better to purchase small plants. 
Many pretty kinds may be obtained at a cheap rate in 
Covent Garden Market.—0. 

1255.— Climbers for Greenhouse.— Mandevilla 
suaveolens and Tacaonia Van Volxeml. 

1213.— Bulbs amongst Roses —If Roses of the 
best quality are desired, the ground between the stan¬ 
dards should be left free, so that it may be slightly 
stirred and well dressed every spring. We should, 
however, prefer to mix with them some dwarf kinds, 
such as the China, varying them with clumps of Lilies, 
Ac. The effect would certainly be much more pleasing, 
and would compensate for any slight deficiency in the 

a uality of the bloom produced Every year a thick 
ressing of stable manure should lie applied, which, if 
put on at the turn of the year, would ensure the whole of 
the occupants of the bed being sufficiently nourished to 
perfect blooms of good quality.—J. C. B. 

1253 —Trees and Shrubs for the North.— 
Plant Berberis Darwini and B. stenophylla. Evergreen 
Oaks I have seen flourishing only a few miles from 
E. P. W.’s” neighbourhood. The common Yew, also 
Cryptomeria elegans and Cupressus Lawsoniana. Most 
of ,the hardy deciduous shrubs, such as Lilacs, Rlbes, 
Syringa, Laburnums, Thorns, Ac., will thrive. There are 
one or tw’o large nurseries in the neighbourhood of 
Chester where your correspondent might gather much 
useful information, and also obtain any plants he may 
require.—E. II. 

1244. — Japanese Honeysuckle. — Leave the 
Japanese Honeysuckle untouched w here it is at present. 
When the warm weather conies in spring prune back to 
where the young growth breaks out.—E. IL 
1243 — Frozen Potatoes -If Potatoes are badly 
frozen there are no means of restoring them to their 
natural state ; but if only slightly frozen, and they are 
taken, with the frost still in them, aud burled up in the 
earth somewhere till they gradually thaw, no harm will 
result. Or, if covered up In a cool, dark cellar, till the 
frost is gradually taken out of them, they will not be 
much injured.— E. H. 

12445. —Geranium Cuttings Dying Off.—During 
a long period of cold, frosty weather, like that we have 
Just passed through, when it is difficult or impossible to 
admit fresh air, with the heating apparatus constantly at 
work, and the impurities arising therefrom always pre¬ 
sent, the atmosphere of the greenhouse must become 
vitiated, and its effects would be felt by the plants, 
especially if they have not been reared in a hardy man¬ 
ner. Too much coddling is the great mistake made in 
small greenhouses. Give abundance of air now, and 
do not water at all till the soil is dry, then give enough to 
moisten the whole. Do not use the stove except to keep 
out frost. Probably most of the plants will regain 
strength os the light increases.—E. H. 

1264 -Marechal Niel Roses. -The leaves are 
probably affected by mildew. Dust all the white spots 
with flowers of sulphur. A too confined atmosphere, in 
combination with an exec s of humidity in the air, will 
cause its appearance. When the plant is iu grow th ven¬ 
tilate freely in fine or mild weather, and only syringe on 
very bright sunny days. Keep a strict watch upon the 
young growths, and dust with sulphur as soon as the 
slightC3‘, signs of mildew’ are apparent. This enemy of 
the Rose Is easily cheeked if taken in time, but if once 
it becomes thoroughly established there is but little 
chance of good growth or perfect flowers.—C. B. 

1256—Eradicating Coltsfoot from Land.— 
Trench the ground, and pick out as much of the roots as 
c.in be found. If carefully done very little will be left. 
Should any plants appear above ground immediately 
chop them off, and continue to do so throughout the 
growing season. By never allowing the leaves to make 
fi ?idway. root action will be paralysed, and the weed 
will. In the course of two seasons, completely disappear. 
—B 

1203. —Ornamental Grasses. —The following varie¬ 
ties are all pretty and suitable for the purpose : Agrosli 
pulchella, A. miuutiflora, Itriza gracilis, B. lutcscena, B. 
ceniciilatn, Ilordeum jubatuni, Stipa elegantissima, 8. 
pennnta, Anthoxanthum gracilu. Sow in March in the 
open ground, covering the seeds thinly, but pressing the 
soil down on them firmly. Thin out when fairly up.— 
J C 


1250 -Planting Manetti Stocks —Plant any¬ 
where between the beginning of February and the middle 
of March, in row's 15 in. apart, allowing 0 in. from plant 
to plant. In planting do not bury any portion of the 
stem, but be careful to press the soil firmly round the 
roots—C. 

1251— Climbers for South Aspect.- The Ayr¬ 
shire or evergreen Roses would we think be most suitable 
for the situation. Dundee Rambler and Leopohline 
d’Orleans are tw'o good varieties. In the way of Clematis 
there is no better kind than Jackmani, which should be 
cut down to within a few inches of the soil every year. 
As the situation is an exposed one, it would he better to 
mulch the soil with manure or Cocoa fibre l>oth summer 
and winter, and the boxes should be protected with 
litter in the winter, and should in some way lie assured 
against the hot summer 6iin. As the amount of soil is 
very limited, and will soon become matted with fibre, it 
will be necessary to water copiously in hot weather, ad¬ 
ministering occasional doses of manure water.—J. C. B. 


QUERIES. 


Notice to Querists — We have to again remind 
correspondent* asking questions of the desirability of at¬ 
taching their full name and address with every communi¬ 
cation. They can use any initials or iiuni de plume they 
wish, but we must hare the address to enable us to reply 
by post when that course is necessary, as it frequently is. 
By observing this rule questions would often be answered 
more quickly and save our correspondents disappointment 
and us much unnecessary trouble. 

1310.— Treatment of Vines.-I have just taken a 
Vinery. Will some kind reader give me a few hints 
ho.v to manage it? to what extent to cut the Vines ?also 
as regards painting them ? ami about the proper heat to 
keep them at ?— Dabby. 1 

1317 — Propagating Acacias, &c. -Will some 
one kindly tell me how and when to strike cuttings of 
Acacias, Heaths, and Cytisus fragrans ?—J. J. 

1318.—Plants for Greenhouse -I have about 
9 ft. of ground in front of my house. If I put a green¬ 
house on it could I grow plants? The front of the house 
is north-east, so that it would only have about four or 
five hours’ sun in summer time and very little in winter. 

I should heat it with a boiler and hot-water pipes. What 
kind of plants would grow in it ?—II. C. 

1319 — Shrubs for Various Positions.— I am 
laying out the grounds round a new house, and would 
lie much obliged for a list of shrubs that would suit the 
situations I describe. 1.—A sloping bank faces the east, 
which has been excavated to form the sweep opposite the 
hall door. The soil is very hard—gravelly marl and very 
dry. 1 would like to plant Rhododendrons and layer 
them to quite cover the bank, but if they would not grow 
there please recommend some other evergreen. 2nd.— 
A bank, same soil, sloping south, very warm. It forms 
one side of the pleasure ground, and I would like a va¬ 
riety of ornamental small-growing trees and ornamental 
and evergreen flowering shrubs. 3rd.—A high and exposed 
stony knoll which I have covered with earth and planted 
Pines on the top. I want a list of evergreen shrubs for 
the sides; one is very steep, facing east. I would also like a 
list of hardy flne-foliaged plants or shrubs for making a 
garden such as that described in your issue of Jan. 10. 
The climate is mild—the south of Ireland.—A. A. L. G. 

1320. — Plants losing their leaves. —All the plants 
in ray greenhouse are losing their leaves, especially the 
younger plants, viz,. Geraniums and Pelargoniums, as 
if they had been pinched. 'The house is heated by a 
stove, one lirJf the pipes being covered with mould, and 
the other half being exposed to the plants. What is 
the cause?— C. Hatley. 

1321. —Rotation of Crops —Pea haulms removed 
first week In August; ground well dug and manured ; 
Cabbages planted then, and pulled up by the end of 
December; ground turned up roughly. Will sowing Peas 
there early in March be a sufficient lotation of crop?— 
Calx. 

1322. —Mending Asparagus Beds. When may 
I fill up some gaps in an Asparagus bed, and how old 
should the plants be? Is it advisable to salt the ground 
before or after planting themt—F. L., Kingsley. 

13-23.— Window Flowers. —Would any reader kindly 
inform me what are the flowers and Ferns most suitable 
to the window, temperature of room about So*? And 
whether gas Is injurious to fiow-ers?— Constant Reader. 

1324. — Plants for Frame .—I have a glass frame in 
which, during the next eleven months, I should like a 
succession of flowers. I am fond of Roses. What plants 
would be likely to answer ? I have no means of artificial 
warmth.—Jos. Nicklin. 

1325. —Roses in Pots, naving procured a lot of 
Roses for growing in pots underglass, will some one kindly 
inform me of the time and mode of pruning and general 
treatment ?— I. Mundy and Son. 

1326. —Improving Lawns.—Last year I made a new 
lawn with turf taken from a field ; the Grass was con¬ 
stantly rolled and mown, hut the soil here is poor and 
dry, and I want to give the Grass now a good top-drossing 
to strengthen and improve it. What top-dressing w’ould 
be the best for that purpose ? and what lawn seeds are 
the most suitable for the above soil ? Also, can I gut 
any which will grow under trees?— Subscriber. 

1327 — Frame and Ridge Cucumbers.— I shall 
be glad to hear what Cucumber your renders consider 
best for the amateur to grow in frames, the two premier 
qualities for amateurs being constitution and bearing, 
those requiring least heat and producing quantities of 
fruit lieing what we require. I have lieen recommended 
Daniels’ Favourite ; have any of your readers grown 
this? andean they or you tell us anything about It— 
whether it is worth trying or not ? Of Ridge Cucumbers 
several new ones have been advertised, all professing to 
to lie the best; amongst them, Earl of Beaeonsfleld, 
King of the Ridge, Improved Donald Beaton, Improved 
Ri Ige, Ac. Earl of Beaeonsfleld I have grown, and find 


it to be a very dark green fruit, handsome for a ridg’ 
variety, black spines, and, if grown on trellis-work look- 
well, but it is with me a shy bearer; the others I have 
not tried.—Dl AN THUS. 

1328. — Gloxinias.— Would anyone tell me what is 
the best soil to grow Gloxinias in, what sized pot they 
should occupy, do they require to be started in bottom- 
heat in a pit, or the pots placed in a stove house, ami do 
they require much water ?— Amateur. 

1329. — Cucumber Frames.— Would some one give 
me instructions as to making Cucumber frames, price. 
Ac.?—H. DK B. 

1330 — Centradenia rosea.—I have Centradcnfa 
rosea which is shedding its bloom buds ; its was beauti¬ 
fully set for bloom in a temperature of from 60 to GO . 
but I found it began to drop the buds instead of expand¬ 
ing them. I then put it into a temperature ranging from 
60' to 70°, aud still the buds continue to drop ; they do 
not drop all at once, but when they attain a certain size, 
just before they open. What is the cause ?—A. B T. 

1331. —Covering for Greenhouses.— Will “j. g.," 
who wrote in last number of Gardening Illustrated 
about coverings for greenhouses, kindly say W’hat is the 
best tliick material, and where to lie procured, for out¬ 
side roller Idinds for a Fernery, the aspect of which is 
south west, therefore very hot in summer ?—C. f). 

1332 — Potatoes for Heavy Soil.— Are Magnum 
Bonum Potatoes suitable for heavy soil?—F oot’s Cray. 

1333. — Mesembryanthemum tricolor. —Would 
this make a nice edging for a bed of Indian rinks, and 
shall I he doing right to sow under glass in March and 
treat as a half hardy annual ?- W. D. 

1334. — Plants for Edgings. — Will some reader 
kindly give the names of a few pretty compact plants 
suitable for edging, which can be raised from seed with 
out much difficulty ?—W. D. 

1335 — Making Vine Borders.—Will any reader 
inform me the best way to make a bed or border for a 
Vine to root in outside a Vinery, the Vine to be trained 
inside ? and the best Black Vine to grow ? G. I. W. 

1336. —Cropping a Garden. -I have a plot of 
ground 60 ft. oy 75 ft. It is made up of ground from 
some stone works, that is, sand they use to polish the 
stones with. I have trenched it and mixed some thirty 
loads of good black loam with it. How can I make a vege¬ 
table garden of it? I have two loads of manure, and about 
forty Apple trees ready for planting, but I do not know 
their names. 1 may state that 1 know nothing about 
gardening, but would like to make my plot into a nice 
vegetable garden with fruit trees on the walls, which .ire 
10 ft. high. Will some one give the names of seeds or 
plants of Cabbage, Carrots, Potatoes, In fact, a plan of 
cropping from this date?- Ignoramus. 

1337. —The Best Saxifrages and Stonecrops 
(Sedums).—Will some one kindly give me a list of two 
dozen best Saxifrages, and one dozen best Sedums, hardy, 
and suitable for a garden iu Manchester? The Saxifrages 
I want dwarf, none more than I ft. in height.—H unky 
Lane. 

1338. — Cutting down Clematis.— Should some 
plants of Clematis Jackmani I have had for several 
years be cut dowm ? They have never been cut down ; 
would it tie safe to begin to do so ? They have bloomed 
very well hitherto.—C. T. 

1339 — Summer House in a Garden.—I intend 
building a summerhouse in one corner of my garden, and 
will be glad if any reader would kindly give me a few 
names of hardy perennials, climbing plants, vigorous 
growers, for to cover above house outside, to have it to 
look green and pretty all the year round ? The situation 
is bleak at times, and suffers u deal with the north aud 
east winds.—C. J. WRAITU, Wakefield. 

1340. — Heating Window Case -How can I heat 
a window greenhouse ? it is shutout of room by the or¬ 
dinary window Bash. I have a gas jet that 1 could carry 
ontside. Could I fix a tin border and a flow and return 
pipe, and heat the boiler with ga^ from outside or from 
room? I do not want any device that needs tilling with 
hot water every night, as I have not time, neither could 
I trust to oil lamp. A diagram would greatly assist.—A 
NEW BEGINNER. 

1341. —Funkla Turning Yellow.— Do these plants 
require more water or less than most plants? I intro¬ 
duced one into a greenhouse several months ago, and it 
began to turn yellow almost immediately, and has con¬ 
tinued to get worse till not one green leaf is left. Whnt 
is the cause T The temperature averages about 45”. — Flo- 
R0PHILU3. 


Although the following question* are ansirered by the 
Editor, ice shall be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them again. 

1342 — Turnip.rooted Celery. Is seed of the large 
Celery with Turnip-like roots, used so largely for soup, 
Ac., on the Continent, to be obtained in Rutland? Con¬ 
stant Reader.- [You III all the Celeriae, the seed of 
which can be obtained of any good seedsman. It is 
principally used in soups, but it is sometimes boiled ami 
eaten as a common salad. It is little grown iu England, 
hut the Germans grow it largely. The seed should be 
sown in April under a light hand, or on n warm border, 
pricked out in the same way as Celery plants, and Anally 
planted in rows on an open border 12 in or 15 in. apart 
each way. Trenches are not required for Celeriae, neither 
should the plants lie deeply buried in the soil, but the rout 
allowed to Bwell above the Biirfaee, after the same manner 
as the Turnip. When the plants have attained their 
full growth, ft is well to cover up the bulbs withsoil, in 
order to render them whiter nml more delicate than they 
otherwise would lie. It thrives best in a rather light, 
but rich sandy soil.] 

1343.—Large-rooted Parsley — I want to plant 
the large Parsley roots so much used on the Continent 
(they grow as large as Carrots) for flavouring soups. Is 
there any particular name for it, and will it grow In 
England ? Where can the seed he obtained ?— CONSTANT 
Reader - [It is called the Hamburgh Parsley ; it grows 
best in a deep, sandy soil, rather poor than otherwise. 
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> >w in drills from March to May, thin to 1 ft. apart 
when the plants arc large enough, dig it up in November, 
mid house it in sand or dry earth, or protect It out-of- 
doors in the same way as Parsnips arc preserved. The 
seed may be had from any good seedsman ] 

1M4 —Geraniums Growing Lanky.— My Ge¬ 
raniums, through being too close together in the boxes, 
an 1 too near ih • gins ■ in the forcing pit, have run up. I 
have potted them singly, and taken them in a green¬ 
house at 50", being anxious for strong plants. Ought I 
to piuch out the tops': Will this make also good shaped 
plants?—J. G. R. [Pinch out the tops, and keep them in 
the greenhouse; thencarer the glass they are the bushier 
they will grow. Give air on ait favourable occasions.] 
1345 —Growing Primulas —Is it better to save 
Primulas a second year, or to purchase; or save fresh 
seed each season ? Which will produce the best bloom ? 
— J. G. R. [Seed produces the best plants and the best 
blooms, and they are the least trouble.] 

1340 —Calceolarias in Frames — I have a lot of 
Calceolarias in a cool frame. Can I take the frame away 
fro n these cuttings in time for the frame to be of use for 
Melons ?—Stamfokp. [ Provide a temporary covering for 
the planks ; one which can be applied on the appearance 
of frost.] 

1347. — Strawberries in the Greenhouse.— is it 
too late to put Strawberry plants in a greenhouse? 
Stamford. [No; if put in now they will yield fruit 
some weeks earlier than it can be obtained out-of-doors ] 

1348. —Golden Chickweed.— What is the botanical 

name of this plant ? Does it make a good permanent 
edging? And is it raised from see-l ?-W. D. [Stellaria 
graminea aurea variogata ; * 

makes a good edging plant.] 

1349. —Tuberous Begonias -Is bottom-heat ab»o 
lutely necessary to start tuberous-rooted Begonias? - 
J. W. 8. [Not by any means.] 


CONTENTS. 


from seed in spring; it 


1350. —Planting Roses, I wish to plant various 
common Roses, such as Moss, Cabbage, Malden’s Blush, 
Scotch, Damask, to flower this year. Is it too late to get 
them now from a nursery ?—F. W. [Roses may be suc¬ 
cessfully planted till the end of-March; but the earlier 
they arc in now the better.] 

1351. -Seeds of Annuals, &c.-Can these be sown 
in April in a frame to be bedded out at the end of May ? 
— Palm Lover. [Yes.] 

1852.—Palms in Rooms.—I have two Palms, 
Phoenix reclinata andChamserops excelsa, in a room with 
ga3 and a large fire, the heat being about 60*. Is this too 
hot; and will they stand the gas? How often will they 
require water in this temperature? -Palm Lover. [Tho 
temperature is nil right. Give plenty of water, and well 
syringe or sponge the leaves of the plants at least twice 
a week.] 

T Paris Daisy —IF. II. R. -Apply to Messrs. 
\fcitch A Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea 

1354. — Comfrey. — Plaistoir .—We can only insert 
your letter in our advertising columns, according to 
the rules published in each copy of the paper. 

1355. —Oflbets on Hyacinths.-I have some Hya¬ 
cinths planted both in glasses and soil, anti on several of 
the bulbs there are offshoots growing from the sides. Is 
it necessary to cut them off, and, if so, can the offshoots 
be replanted?-S tanley. [Rub them off; they are of 
no use to you.] 

1350.—Deutzia firracilia—I have a Deutzla gracilis 
in a cold room facing east; It is about 1 ft. in height, in 
a 6-In. pot. During the very severe weather it was frozen, 
and the leaves are all fallen off, but it is now sending 
forth fresh shoots. How shall 1 proceed with it ?—B ]J 
[Give it plenty of water, and when it has flowered rut 
down the old stems, and it will produce young shoots 
from the bottom ] 

Root’s Cray .—Such questions can only be answered by 
post, and this you prevent us doing by not sending your 
address. 

Gardening- Volumes. — Ross WaUice. — As we 
nave already intimated, our first volume will end in 
February. 

Croy’a Foof.-AppJy to Mr. Nichols, The Poplars 
Merton Abbey, 8urrey. ' 
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il SUTTOT7 ft Sons, 
The Queen’s Seedsmen, 
^ HearfinG. _ 


THE MOST PRACTICAL WORK OX 

Vegetable & Rower Garden^ 


YET PUBLISHED. 


Invaluable alike to the Professional 
as to the Amateur Gardener. 


\\T ANTED, a Situation as Head Gar- 

T T dener; married ; no encumbrance ; has had 
great experience in all branches of horticulture ; has 
been foreman in one of the large London nurseries for 
the last five years, and a very successful grower and ex¬ 
hibitor of Chrysanthemums and otln r plants.—Address 
H. Moxham, care of Mr. Henderson, nurseryman, Pine¬ 
apple Tlace, Maida Vale, St. Jolm’s Wood. 


W ANTED, a Man, to live in the 

house, who can manage a garden with green¬ 
house, &c , pony and carriage, and milk a cow. A boy 
to assist regularly.—Apply, stating wages required, age, 
and references, to Mr. John Masters, Glenfleld. near 
Leicester. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 
Coloured and other Engravings 


PRICE ONE SHILLING , 

At all the Bookstalls, or Post Free for 15 Stamps. 


Striking: Cuttingrs without a Frame. 

—I have no frame, but I often strike Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, and similar plants. The method I 
adopt is as follows :—I place the cuttings in a 
small pot, drop this into a larger one, and over 
the top place a square of glass.—J. 

Celery aa a Cure for Rheumatism. 
—I am surprised your correspondent “F.” 
does not believe in Celery os a cure for chronic 
rheumatism. I have been a sufferer for years, 
and have every cause for confidence in Celery as 
a cure. Having seen it recommended as a re¬ 
medy in page 395 of Gardening, I was induced 
to try it, and have derived immense benefit from 
its use. But I did not, of course, do as “F.” 
did, take two or three glasses of toddy with it. 
I have no faith in whiskey at all as a cure for 
chronic rheumatism.—J. J. 

._T he Law respecting: Greenhouses. 

V\ ill “F. Norris ” further oblige the readers of 
Gardening by informing them where a detailed 
statement of the hearing of the case “Turner v. 
Norris,” mentioned in Gardening of the 20th 
ult., can be obtained, as the decision is of great 
importance to myself, and, no doubt, to many 
other lovers of a garden.—H. J. H. 


GREENHOUSE—Wanted, a Lean-to 

Greenhouse (second-hand), 12 ft. by 8 ft, to be 
delivered free at Carshalton.—State price (which must 
be low), by letter, to “ A. W.,” care of Mr. Morley, Iron¬ 
monger, West Btreet, Carshalton. 

T> IMMEL’S New Perfumed Valentine.— 

it) Children’s, Is. per packet. Elegant Cards and 
Sachet* from ad Our Ooiifit .iwl \n.... /__ .> i 


Sachets from 6d. Our Gent* and Misses 
Language of Flowers, Is. The Leap-year Valentine, la ; 
hand-painted, 2s. 6d. The Cashmere, very elegant, from 
2s. 0d. The Caledonian, from 7s. 6d., and 100 other 
sorts from Is. to £20. Valentine Sachets from 6d.— 
Detailed List on application to Eugene Rimmel, Perfu¬ 
mer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand. 128 
Regent Street; 24, Comhill, London; and 76. King’s 
Road, Brighton. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 
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Melon and Cucumber Frames always in Stock. 
1-Light Frame 6 ft by 4 ft, £2 0 0.. Packing Cases. 3/0 

2 „ „ 8 ft by 6 ft, 3 7 6 .. „ „ 4/0 

3 „ „ 12 ft by 6 ft, 4 17 6 .. ..4/0 

4 „ H 16 ft by 0 ft, 6 7 0.. ” 6/0 

Made of the best seasoned red wood (Deal), glazed with 

English 21-os. sheet glass, all painted three times in best 
oil colour, iron handle to each ligh\ and an iron cross¬ 
bar. Carriage paid to any railway station in England and 
\Y ales ; also to Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

Lights only—Glazed, 16s. each ; unglazed, 6a each. 
Orders amounting to 40s. carriage paid. 


BEAU TIPTJL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 
Drawings by Mra. Dupfield, Noel Humphreys. Miss 
l rEURKi’ONT, Miss Duffield, Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Per Dozen. 

Per Fifty.| i<£ 

Per Hundred . 15 s. 

Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 

Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street. 
Ccvent Garden, London, W.C, 


BUTTONS' SELECT HEED LIST, Gratis and Post F» 

All Goods value 2Us Carriage Free. 

ALL SEEDS (except Peas and Beans) POST FREE 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading, Berk 


Important Notice to all who study real 

ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 

New Seeds at old Prices. 

A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT after the re? 
unfavourable season which we have just passed throcci 
but we are in a position so to do, and we gire the pa!^ 
the benefit, trusting that extended patronage may rwvif 
us for so doing. A perusal of our Catalogue will shew 
there is very little difference in the price of the leadias 
articles, which will be found 

EXTREMELY MODERATE, 

and we deem it necessary to state that we hare enj-wC: 
a local reputation for nearly HALF A CENTURF,»t££ 
the public may see that we supply goods of 

FIRST QUALITY ONLY, 

and we would say that, if we know it, no bad «ed eve 
leaves oar premises. 

In confirmation of the above and before porcbasJ? 
elsewhere, send for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOG IT. ai 
50 pages, containing 

SPECIAL CASH TERMS, 
and compare with other houses, and the pri « 
astonish you. Catalogue Pott Free for Fear Ss-p 
(returned to pvrehasert). 

Wood’s Seed and Bulb Warehouse, 
Sydenham, London, S.E. 


T he coming flower, tuberous 

BEGONIAS.—Choice hybridised Seed, saved I:T 
from our medal (Horticultural Society) collect' 1 
Quality uniform, superior to all others. Packets ini it 
post free, is. and 2s. 0<1. each.— John Laino A 1 - 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


P rizes in thousands have ic- 

taken by Dobbie’s Selected Golden Ball Ten ;. 
Champion and Conqueror Leeks, Russian aiui >* • ; 
Parsley, French and African Marigolds, Quilled An r 
Antirrhinums, Pansies, Ac.—Descriptive Catalujui^ 
the above on application to Jas. Dobbib A Co., " 
Growers, Seed Merchants, and Florists, Rothesay, N i 


D ICKSONS k CO., Nurserymen. ^ 

1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now w 
out their beautiful newSaxifragn Wallace!. whic h . u 
the severest winter and bears the greatest prorusK- 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. L 
plant has obtained first-class certificate* both in Coed 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the Uto¬ 
pian ts of recent Introduction; la. 6d each ,v -ree w 
Ss. 6d., six for 0s., all free by post. 
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EXCELLENCE COMBINED 
WITH ECONOMY. 


NEW SEED CATALOGUE. 


SPRING, 


gw Heady, Price ONE SHILLING Post Free, or Oratia 
to Customers, 


® Webbs’ ae 

Popular Collections of 
Vegetable Seec/s 

FOR ONE YEAR'S SUPPIY, 

12/6, 15/-, 21/- 31/6, 42/-, and 63/- each. 


Enlarged and Improved Edition, with copious and 
original Articles on 


THE CULTIVATION OF GARDEN CROPS, 


F OF CHOICE % 

JCETABLE SEED 


THE DECORATION OF THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
THE REARING OF FLOWERS FROM SEED, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


THE C ULTIVATION OF LILIES, 

THE CULTIVATION Oh GLADIOLI, Ac., Ac. Ac. 


(MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED). 

Price Is., post free ; Gratis to Customers. 

tAT The beat and, most Handsome Work on Gardening 
matters yet published. 

Five per cent. Discount for Cash ; 20s. value, Carriage 
Free. 


FOR ONE YEARS 


Webb & Sons, 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 


The Royal Noi'/olk Seed Establishment , 


IRIS ! IRIS ! I IRIS ! 11 

O SBORN & SONS possess all unusually 

line and extensive collection of species and varie¬ 
ties of these attractive hardy plants. Selections of 
various colours supplied in good clumps from 9s. to 18s. 
per dozen. 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, S.W. 


G arden requisites. 

Fibre Ref.. 


VJ Fibre Refuse, 3d. per Imsliel, 100 for 20s., truck 
(loote), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack, 
6 sacks 25s., 12 for 45s., or 30s. per ton. Black Fibrous 
Peat—5s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
ton ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sami—Is. 9d. per 
bushel, 15s. half-ton, 26s. per t on ; in 1 cw-t. bags, 4d. each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. 
per bushel. Sphagnum Moss—8s. Gd. per sack. Man ires. 
Garden Sticks, Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, 
Russian Mats, Ac. Write for free Price List. Free to rail. 


E OSES.—A bundle of strong Standards 

of Twelve Choice Named Varieties will be imme¬ 
diately sent off on receipt of P. O. O. for 12s ; or for 
Half-Standards, 10s. ; or Dwarfs, 9s.—J. Grant, Rose 
Grower, Linton, Kent. 


P AUL & SON’S ROSE CATALOGUE 

post-free, on application, or personally at London 
Order Office, Liverpool Street Station, E C. 

PAUL A SON, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 


Q OLID STEM COMFKEY. 

dred plants to be sold cheaL ; 
divide into ten or twelve.—“ T. L. G.,” 
Plaistow, Essex. 


—Seven hun- 

each plant will 
Banerside House, 


tive—Cloth, 8d. per lb.; paper, 7d. Write for Price List. 

W. HERBERT & CO., Broad St. Mews. Broad St., City 
(turning opposite Metropolitan Railway Station) 

ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

OTICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

k} CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACK1TH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St., 
London, EC. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade 

TSlSHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

n.any of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 


Lowfleld Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, &C. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced and Descriptive Catalogues, free by post 

J O. STEVENS’ HORTICULTURAL, 

• SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1700. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 


brace shown grew from one joint.”— The Garden, Sept. 
27, 1879. 

“ The points in which Cucumber Sir Garnet Wolseley 
surpasses all other long-fruited varieties are the sym¬ 
metry of its fruit, and the abundance with which they 
are produced, there being no shank or handle to Sir 
Garnet.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 27, 1879. 

“It is the most handsome Cucumber wo liavo ever 
seen, is entirely destitute of shank or shoulder, and is of 
excellent flavour; it produces three fruits to every joint, 
which swell rapidly to maturity in succession "—The 
Gardener, August, 1879. 

Joseph Hamilton & Son, Wellington Place, near Carlisle. 


MERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 

TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s 
fi on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 


ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork 

Mats, Raffia, Ac. None cheaper.—W atson & SCULL, 
90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Use- 

ful at all seasons. Largest makers in the Kingdom. 
Is. per bag, thirty bags £1 (bags included), truck 25s. 
free to rail; 5s. van load, at Works, Janet Street, Mill- 
wall, E. P.O.O. payable at General Post Office, London. 
Orders to be addressed to A. FOULON, Fibre Merchant 
32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


rpELEGRAPH CUCUMBER SEED, 

JL warranted.—Eighteen seeds, Is. ; seven seeds, 6d. 
Primula sinensis flmbriata, 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d per packet, 
or thirty-six seeds for 6d., post free. Catalogues free.— 
Robt. W. Beedell, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 

A Quantity of Early Enfield Cabbage 

Plants to be sold at 2s. per thousand.—Apply, 
Mr. J. Brmhtman, Eynesbury, St. Neots, Hunts. 


r OBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER for 

Fumigating. Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
imphs before purchasing elsewhere. Best in the 
larfect. Cloth 8d. per lb., 28 lbs. 18s., 50lbs. 36s., 1 cwt 
is. Paper.7d. per 11)., 28 lbs 16s., 56lbs. 32s , 1 cwt. 50s! 
-J. Denyn, 73, Rondlesham Road, Clapton, London. 


Genuine Seeds. 

pATALOGUE Gratis and Post Free on 

application. -FLOWER SEEDS, VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, FARM SEEDS, of the best quality, true to 
name, and reasonable in price. 

Wm. Hugh Gower (Manager to the late Wm. Rollisson 
& Sons), Nursery and Seedsman, Tooting, London. 


F ERN CASE.—New Design, very Ele¬ 
gant, in black and gold, 2 ft. C in. long, 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 2 ft. 10 in. high, ventilation and drainage most per¬ 
fect, fitted with improved sliding doors, price 50s A 
photo sent on application.— W. Raglan, 15, Momingtou 
Road, Xe\y Cross. 


AMIFS* CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (Limited). 

MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


. ^ W EVERYONE who has a GARDEN A Q t| 
should send for KINQ'S PRICED YwlllF? 
i/sr OF CHOICE tffij 

Home-grown Flower & Vegetable Seeds. 

Catalogues Gratis and Post Free on Application. 
ESTABLISHED 1793. 

JOWA A. A/A/G, Coggesliall, Essex, 

Seed Grower to 11. M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
ot Wales. _ 


This Is a year when especial care should be 
taken to procure seeds from responsible Growers 


Id. ILLUSTRATED. Id. 

Monthly Parts, 0d. ; post free, 8<L 


Is offered to all who require to purchase 

Seeds of Undoubted Quality. 

In spite of a season of unprecedented badness Hooper 
t* Co. are able to offer seeds that will grow and give satis¬ 
faction, an end that has been attained only by the most 
• trenuoua exertions and unusual diligence. Hooper’s 
i .italogue lays no claim to acceptance on the score of 
splendour either of covers or interior. It has no coloured 
pictures to amuse the fancy or to shock the artist, but is 
a plain and well-stored book of 100 pages compiled to 
show what seeds and plants they have to offer, and to 
instruct the reader all that is necessary about them. 
H <fc Co. do not issue grand catalogues to sell, but have 
good seeds to sell and a good catalogue to give away to 
all who wish to buy. On the other hand, though unem- 
Itellished with the gilt and colour of many contempo- 
r tries Hooper’s Catalogue is a book which will not 
disgrace the library table. Sent free to all applicants. 


regularity, it can be procured by post from th< 
Office. 

BACK NUMBERS.—All the back number 
of Gardening are in print, and may be ha-: 
through the Newsvendors, Bookstalls, or dirt*-’ 
from the Office. As the trade are sometim 
mistaken as to numbers being out of prim 
readers should insist on their being procured. 

X3T SPECIMEN NUMBERS.—The Clergy 
Secretaries of Horticultural Societies, and othts 
interested in gardening, will oblige by infonnii 
the Publisher what number of Specimen Copi 
they would be willing to accept for distribute : 


post free, or ORA TIS TO PURCHASERS, 
contains full particulars of 


SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For th 
who can only procure the paper reguLa. 
through the post a subscription form is subjoins 
According to the postal tariff, Garden i 
Illustrated can be sent through the post 
any place in the United Kingdom at the folk 


Sent Carriage paid on receipt of T O.O. fur 20s. 
This ia the Cheapest Guinea’s Worth In the World. 


JUD30NS GOLD PAINT. 


For Re-gilding Picture and Glass Frames, 
For Gilding Lamp Stands and Gas Fittings, 
For Renewing Ormolu ^Ornaments, 

For Illuminating on Paper, Silk, or Io&tlnr, 
Tor Gilding Wing Feathers, 

For Artistic Cabinet and Basket Work, 

And for a Thousand Lseful and Domestio 
Purposes. 

Sold by Stationers and Chemists. 


EVIDENCE OF QUALITY. 

■ In spite of the most atrocious seasous 1 have 
ever experienced in twenty years of gardening, I 
have done well. * How do 1 do it? ' I am frequently 
asked My reply is 'Carters’ seeds, with good garden¬ 
ing, will succeed In any season.”—Major Croft. 


Specimen Copy, by post, l^d. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN 

HIGH HOLBORN, LC 


(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 


GILLINGHAM’S 

Radiating Heat Generator. 

No Stova or External Opening. 

Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37.6 upw ard*. 

F.«r full details apply to — 

THE Manager, T he Patent Tube Company, 40G, Huston 
Hoad, N.W. 


JOHN EDGINGTON & CO., 

(ESTABLISHED). 180f<), 

Marquee, Tent, and Flag Makers 
to the Royal Family. 

CITY OFFICES: 48, LONG LANE, WEST SMITH- 
FIELD E.C. 

Tanned Garden Setting, Id. per yard. Scrym, Tiffary 
Patent Shading, Second hand Bunting, d r. 

Sample Book of Garden Specialities, free by post. 2 
stamps. No connection with any other Firm using the 
name of KdJngton. 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


for One Year, commencing 


for which I enclose 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

/'IAS CONSERVATORY BOILER. 

vT Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 106. 6d. to £10. 

Excalsior Gas Bath, JE5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—O Shri 
bury, 69, Uhl Bailey, amltte, Barrington Rd. East Brix 


Name 


Address 


< No more Poisonous Violet Powder 

TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, Ac. Of all Chemists, 6*1. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigmore 


Heat! Heat!! Heat!!!. 
MPORTANT to Amateur Florists. 

felt supplied by using W. Prag: 


want long ..- -„ 

New Stove THE INVINCIBLE, for wanning small Greta- 
house.. '."'.I '—* * * J -.~ \ * 

hours, consuming only 14 lb. of coal, and requiting no 
attention. Tills Stove can be fixed in Two Hours. Pi it o, 
with Pipe. Elbows, and Cap complete. £2 2s -Manu¬ 
factory, 81, Southampton Street, Caml>erwell, S.E. 

F jANT LIFE.—The Social » Science 

Greenhouse Wanner, fi r small an 1 Ini' i 
for Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churw’tes, a 
C an be regu’ated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 21 h"Uis without attention ; 
costs half less than any other heating p»»vcr. lYices, 


Will keep 


W., lVlU.Xk.Cl O, 1*C 

Street, London. 


O KU nil) BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teak wood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at NO per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of lYices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.—A lfred Grant Co., 
steam Works, 39J, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


Gardening ” Advertisements, 


SCALE OP CHARGES. 

Five lines or less in lx>dy type .. JU. 

Each additional line.*d 

If displayed, or with blocks, Ac., at the rate of 74*1 per 
line of body type, no matter w hat space they may »ucni j 
or what other type may lie used. Set across column;, th: 
lowest charge will lie 30s. 

Advertisements for the next No. should reach tfce 
office not later than first post on Monday. 

Gardeners and others wanting situations, four Lms. 
Is. t>d.; each additional line, Od. 


We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
these Auparatlises; 
being of the simplest 
form tiiey cannot get 
out of order. will 
burn through the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


No. 1, compute with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping, 

£4 123. 0d. 

For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED I 1 RICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E, 


ramv 

ICISTERN 


Post-Office Orders should lie filled up in the name of 
Thomas SPANSWICK. 87. Southampton Street. Strand. 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covert 
Garden, Money Order Office. 

All Letters concerning Subscriptions to be addressed 
to— “The Publisher, GARDENING ILH3TRATED 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W C." 


London, W C 


! etor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 3* 
(Machined by Brooke a- Ford.) 


ithampton Stre^j St|ra^,j.l~-~—, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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HEPATICAS. 

These, which are closely related to the 
Anemone, are among the brightest and best 
of hardy early spring flowers, and they 
may be grown in any garden where a deep 
moist rather light soil can be afforded them. 
It is the nature of the Hepatica to strike 
its roots down deeply; consequently plants 
of it seldom succeed in a shallow soil, and 
never in a dry, hot one. The hardest frost 
or the most searching cold does the plants 


recommend that the plants should be parted 
not oftener than once in three or four years, 
as frequent divisions are apt to weaken 
them and cause some to die. In cases 
where Hepaticas are largely used for the 
spring garden, and where they have to be 
removed to make way for the summer 
bedding plants, it is well to have a reserve 
border in a suitable place, and there should 
be plants enough to allow of only one-third 
being used each season. This reserve gar¬ 
den need not occupy a large space, and, if 


placed in any cool frame or greenhouse, 
and the soil must be kept just moist. They 
should not be exposed to the sun, but 
should have a moist shady place so as to 
prevent the soil having to be often watered. 
Strong established plants of Hepaticas in 
pots will flower earlier than similar plants 
in the open border, and, at a time when all 
kinds of flowers are scarce, it is well to 
have some under glass, as they are thus 
kept from rain and frost, and preserve their 
freshness and beauty for a long time. When 



no injury; if they die, it is invariably 
from some cause over which the cultivator 
has control. The way Hepaticas are chiefly 
increased is by division of the roots, and 
in this way they are readily propagated, 
and immediately after blooming, just when 
the plants are actively engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of leaves, is the best time for the 
operation. If well rooted, single eyes will 
make good plants by the following season, 
and they should be planted in a bed of 
deep and rather light loam, which should 
be in a position accessible only to the 
morning sun. Cultivators of the Hepatica 

Digitized by Google 


managed in the way indicated, would al¬ 
ways yield a supply of strong three-year- 
old plants for the embellishment of the 
spring garden. Hepaticas are plants which 
will also repay the trouble of raising them 
from seed, as thereby a great variety of 
colour is gained. The seed does not ger¬ 
minate till the following spring, but it 
should be sown when ripe. Turfy loam 
mixed about half-and-half with Cocoa-nut 
fibre is the best compost for sowing all such 
seed as will have to remain a long time in 
the pans ; this compost does not become 
sour or consolidated. The pans may be 


once established in 6-in. or 7-in. pots they 
should be occasionally top-dressed, but not 
too often re-potted; the greatest check, 
however, is given when a plant has so in¬ 
creased in size as to lender division necessary. 
It is, in this case, best to divide sparingly, 
say into three or four divisions, and these, 
if re-potted at once, soon become re-esta¬ 
blished. Small plants should be potted 
into 3-in. pots, and in these they may re¬ 
main the first year, plunged in ashes in a 
shady situation for the summer. The next 
year they may be shifted into pots a size 
larger, and so on until a size sufficiently 

Original from 
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large for them is reached. If kept cool, 
free from weeds and worms, and liberally 
supplied with water, so that plenty of foli¬ 
age is formed, a fine head of bloom will be 
the result. The most suitable sorts are the 
Single White, Blue, and lied, the Double 
Red and Blue, and the well-known pale 
blue Angulosa. Our illustration represents 
a rootcry made beautiful with spring 
flowers, of which, at the time our drawing 
was made, Hepaticas formed the chief 
feature. 


USES OF A TURF PIT. 

Tins is a most desirable structure for cultivators 
on a small scale to possess, and its erection need 
not involve a very extravagant outlay ; in fact, 
I have known cottage gardeners who have done 
all the carpenter’s work themselves during their 
spare time, while any one of course can glaze a 
frame (as glass can be had of any size) and paint 
the lights when put together. Those living near 
a large town can generally purchase machine- 
prepared sash-bars, rails, &c., at a cheap rate, 
and it will not require a great amount of skill 
and ingenuity to saw them into lengths and put 
them together. Those who have means and are 
ambitious, may construct their pit walls with 
bricks, but during the last few years brickwork 
has advanced considerably in price, and there 
are after considerations that should be borne in 
mind even by those who can afford the extra cost. 
In the first place, a brick pit is not so useful for 
the purpose of wintering half-hardy plants as a 
turf pit; a severe frost will penetrate through 
a 9-in. wall, but I have never known the same 
thing to happen with a turf or earth-built wall; 
and in the second place, if a tenant had to leave 
his garden or premises, and could not arrange 
with the in-comer,he could remove everything of 
any value, level down walls, and the place would 
be restored to its original condition ; but brick¬ 
work, unless under a special agreement, becomes 
the property of the landlord. 

Altogether, to a man of limited means, a turf 
pit would 1 be far cheaper and more useful than 
a brick-built one. The first thing to be done 
is to decide upon the size, and then make 
arrangements for making the lights, which 
should be of good 2-in. red deal, and the glass 
should not be of less weight than 21 oz. to the 
foot, which will be much warmer, and cheaper, 
too, in the long run than thin, light, inferior 
glass ; these, however, are details which every 
one is competent to decide for himself, as also 
the size so far as regards length, but it should 
not be too wide, or the lights will be cumbersome 
to move ; the extreme width (inside measure) 
should not exceed 6 ft., and perhaps in many 
cases 5 ft. will be considered sufficient. 

If the pit be erected on a dry site, so as to 
permit of its being sunk from 6 in. to 12 in. in the 
ground, the earth taken out perhaps may be 
used in constructing walls if stiff enough to hold 
together, as there are comparatively few cot¬ 
tagers who could obtain turves with which to 
build the walls, and neither are they necessary, 
for earth walls, from containing no fibre or 
perishable materials, are more permanent than 
turf. If the earth be sufficiently adhesive to 
stand when cut to a straight face, which will 
be necessary for the inside of the pit, to avoid 
loss of space the outsides had better be cut 
sloping to throw off wet and to permit of the 
banks being turfed over, or a thin coat of 
asphalte may be used instead if preferred. A 
good coat of limewash, in which a portion of 
rough sand has been mixed to thicken it, will 
give the inside a neat, clean appearance, and 
at the same time tend to keep the earth from 
crumbling down. The usual arrangement in 
buildings of this kind is to have the back wall 
double the height of the front, os this gives a 
good fall to carry off the water—always an 
important consideration in winter in unheated 
structures—and this, of course, must be thought 
of when making the lights, so as to have them 
of sufficient length. 

On a very sandy soil, where the walls cannot 
well be moulded into shape so as to stand alone 
without inside support, it will be better to line 
them with builder's slates, which will give the 
pit a thoroughly strong and neat appearance. 
Larch poles about 5 in. or 6 in. in diameter, sawn 


into suitable lengths, will make capital supports 
for the framework, and these of course should 
be let into the ground from 15 in. to 18 in., and 
have the soil rammed firmly round them. They 
should be placed 4 ft. apart, so that each pair of 
posts back and front comes under each rafter. 
The tops of the posts, when firmly fixed, should 
be just the height that the 'walls are intended 
to be. 

I have built pits without these posts w ith the 
wall-plates simply resting on the earth-walls, 
but the posts do not add much to the cost, and 
when the wall-plates are nailed to the tops of 
the posts, the whole framework is strong and 
immovable, as if built in brickwork. The posts 
should stand just flush with the inside, and if 
it be intended to line the walls with slates to 
keep the earth from crumbling down, it 
will be necessary to nail a stout lath to 
the posts along the bottom, another along 
the top of the slates to take the bearing on the 
inside, and this should be done first, and then 
the earth-walls can be built firmly agaiust the 
slates outside. If the back wall be more than 
one slate high an extra row of laths will be re¬ 
quired. 

The thickness of the walls may in some mea¬ 
sure correspond with their height, and should 
start with a base considerably broader than 
their top is intended to be, which will admit of 
the outside being rounded off and covered with 
turf. Such a pit will not be unsightly anyw here; 
and, although in my anxiety to make myself 
understood, I have been somewhat prolix, yet 
the actual w T ork of building after the lights are 
made is trifling. When the pit is finished, put 
in the bottom a layer of broken stones, and 2 in. 
of cinder ashes over them, for the double pur¬ 
pose of keeping out the worms, and for drain- 
age. 

The uses to which a pit of this kind, in the 
hands of enthusiastic persevering men, can be 
put are so numerous, that tiiey can only be just 
glanced at here. Almost all half-hardy plants, with 
careful management to guard against damp sett¬ 
ling on them, may be successfully wintered in such 
a pit, by having warm coverings for the lights 
during frosty weather. In February it might be 
filled with fermenting materials and converted 
into a hotbed ; or, if long enough, a division of 
rough boards could be made across the centre, 
and one-half filled with fermenting matter, and 
the other remain as a cool pit for hardening off 

f dants before being placed in the open air. Stable 
itter, leaves, tan, sawdust, or spent Hops from 
a brew T ery, each and all may be usefully em¬ 
ployed in hotbed making in spring. But where 
the supply is very limited, it will be better to 
defer the commencement of propagating and 
seed-sowing till the middle of March, as then 
the sun will have more power, and will greatly 
facilitate the task of keeping the bottom heat 
steady. A pit of this kind, 3 ft. deep at back 
and 18 in. in front, may be filled up to within 
6 in. or 8 in. of the glass with a mixture 
of the materials I have named; or the bottom 
may be filled in with stable manure with ; 8 in. 
or 10 in. of sawdust or any similar material on 
the top in which the pots can be- plunged. If 
the stable manure be fresh it will do no harm, 
as the depth will not be great and the sawdust 
will absorb and keep down any destructive 
gases that may be evolved by fermentation. Of 
course, as a rule, if large heaps of these sub¬ 
stances be used for hotbeds they should first 
undergo some preliminary mixing and turning 
to sweeten and drive off some of the rankness, 
otherwise much mischief may be done. Even 
Hops, if used in a large bulk and fresh from the 
brew r ery should be used with caution. 

On the other hand, when a considerable pro¬ 
portion of leaves or sawdust can be procured and 
mixed with the more heating substances, the 
strong heat from the latter will be neutralised 
and renderfed beneficial without much previous 
trouble. With a hotbed of this kind ready for 
use about the middle of March, all kinds of seeds 
that require a little warmth to start them may 
be sown in pots and plunged in sawdust close to 
the glass. A pinch of Celery may be sown and 
grown on for early work, or a few Cauliflower 
seeds, if there be any scarcity of early plants ; 
Tomatoes, also, and a few Cucumber seeds of the 
Telegraph, or some other good kind, should be 
forwarded for the purpose of planting in the pit 
wffien the propagating is pretty well over. All 
the preparation necessary would be to turn the 
heating material over, shake it up, mix it well 
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together, put a barrowful of good turfy loam 
into the middle of each light, and when the 
warmth of the bed has penetrated it, the Cu¬ 
cumber plants should be turned out, one or two 
in the centre of each light. 

Cucumbers would succeed well m such a pi: 
all the summer, and if well looked after, ami 
near a market, they would go a long way to¬ 
wards paying for the pit. After the Cucumbers 
were over in autumn, the pit could again be filled 
with plants requiring protection, either vegeta¬ 
bles (such as Cauliflowers or Lettuces) or flower¬ 
ing plants that might afterwards be used in 
brightening up the windows and rooms of trie 
cottage. And whilst briefly noticing this phase 
of the subject, what a wide and interesting 
field here lies open to the possessor of such an 
adjunct to his garden ; by means of it how minj 
beautiful annuals might be started in spring 
either for window or flower Voider decoration! 
Or, if considered only from a utilitarian point 'd 
view, what a good use might be made of such a 
structure for bringing forward Rhubarb, Sea- 
kale, early Potatoes, Early Horn Carrots, lb- 
dishes, Lettuces, and small salads iu early 
spring ! Though all this and much more may 
lie done with only a turf-pit, with the half of it 
furnishing a hotbed during the spring month-, 
yet it is not advisable, nor indeed is it likclv. 
that any one person would attempt so much. 
Let each one follow his own inclination in tie 
selection of his subjects ; but he should only 
choose a small number, and grow them well. 1 
merely mention a few among the various plant- 
that might be grown in such a place to show the 
scope there is for individual taste, not with the. 
idea that anyone will attempt to do so much ir. 
so limited a space. In fact, I may say the great¬ 
est evil in the management of small glass struc¬ 
tures is attempting too much—forgetting that 
plants live and breathe, and are as liable to con¬ 
tract disease from overcrowding as human beings 
are. E. H. 


HOW TO OBTAIN BOTTOM-HEAT I>' 
A FRAME. 

Make a frame 2 ft. 6 in. long by 18 in. wide, 
inside measure, and 18 in. high at back, but only 
12 in. in front; then run a slip of wood 1 in. 
square all round inside, 6 in. from the bottom; 
take a piece of zinc 2 ft. 8 in. by 20 in. wide, 

erforate it with a large bradawl, making the 

oles from 2 in. to Sin. apart every way, turn up 

1 in. all round : it will then fit inside the irauii- 
and rest on the slips of w T ood. To make it finur* 
put a piece of wood 1 in. square from back b 
front level with the slip, so that the zinc may 
rest on it. To fix it, make some holes in tk 
strips of zinc turned up, and screw into the 
sides of the frame. 

Next get a common biscuit tin, about 1*2 in. 
long, 12 in. wide, and 4 in. deep (you can g-t 
them at most grocers for about 6d.j, get the hi 
soldered on, and a piece of pipe soldered into 
the top to fill it with water, and a small lime 
bored also in the top for the escape of steam; 
fit the boiler into the frame under the zinc, 
taking care to bring the supply water-pip- 
(which, of course, must be long enough for tn^ 
purpose) through the zinc some 5 in. ; board 
bottom of the frame all over, leaving only aboc: 
6 in. square of the boiler exposed, fat the frame 
with a movable glass top, and it is complete. It 
is best to make a sash frame on hinge?, * 
that opens readily, and allows you to get b 
your plants easily. 

Directions for Use. —Cover the top ci 
the zinc plate with Cocoa-nut fibre 1 in. deep, ana 
place your seed-pans on that for eutting3 ; put 

2 in. silver sand on the top of fibre; half tilj 
the boiler by means of a small funnel iwertc-d 
in the top of supply pipe; you may easily tell 
by the sound when it is full enough. Ph* 
any ordinary paraffin lamp with a chimney un¬ 
derneath that part of the boiler which is 
boarded over. The heat may be regulated by 
moving the lamp higher or lower, so that the 
top of the chimney is | in., 1 in., or 2 in. from tk 
boiler, as the greater or lesser heat is required ; 
the steam acting on the fibre will entirely neu¬ 
tralise any fumes from the lamp. 

To save annoyance and ensure success, re¬ 
member the following : To be careful the W-r 
does not leak before you fix it, and when fitai 
be sure you look well to see you do not drive 
a nail through it, or it will be useless. Never 
fill your boiler with the lamp alight under it, 
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for if you spill a drop of water on the glass it 
will fly into a dozen pieces. Care must be taken 
not to have too much heat, or you may just as 
well put your seeds and cuttings in a stew-pan 
over the fire, the result will be the same. I 
have struck cuttings in one of these frames 
in four to six days, and germinated Cannas 
in a little more than a week. H. Ball. 


FRUIT. 


ON FORMING A FRUIT GARDEN. 
The Choice of Trees. —If we are about 
to form a new fruit garden, or to renew an 
old one, we have to consider whether we shall 
buy our trees from a nurseryman, or raise 
them at home. The advantage gained by pur¬ 
chasing is the saving of trouble, and also ob¬ 
taining fruit some years earlier than if we had 
bought the stocks, and grafted, and raised the 
young trees at home. 

The chief disadvantages of buying from the 
nurseries are the extra cost, the injuries the 
roots generally receive at the time of lifting, 
or during transit, and the forms of the trees 
being not always suited to the position the 
plants are intended to occupy. If, however, we 
elect to purchase our stock of plants, it will be 
well, if possible, to select them from some nur¬ 
sery in the neighbourhood of the garden we are 
about to form. The trees will thus be acclima¬ 
tised, and will also sutler less from transport; 
moreover, we have the power of selecting those 
we prefer. As to the soil of the garden, it is 
better that it should be richer than the soil the 
trees are taken from. It is important to choose 
the trees of a suitable age. Many persons when 
they plant hope to obtain produce so much the 
sooner as the trees may happen to be older ; but 
generally it is quite the reverse, as the older the 
tree the longer the roots, and consequently the 
more liable to injury in transplanting; besides, 
if the first growths of the tree have not been 
utilised in the production of the particular form 
we may wish to give it, we should be obliged to 
suppress a considerable portion of the stem, in 
oraer to develop new branches in the desired 
positions, a result often obtained with difficulty 
from the older portions of the bark. Therefore 
we conclude that it is better in all cases to pur¬ 
chase grafted trees one year old (commonly 
called maidens). The trees cost less, grow more 
rapidly, and any desired form can be more easily 
given to them. 

We must, however, admit of two exceptions 
to this general rule. First, when we happen to 
find young trees in the nurseries, whose growth 
has already been utilised in the formation of the 
particular form we wish to give them. In this 
case the trees may be planted a little older, pro¬ 
vided the age of the graft does not exceed the 
following limitB: Pears on Quince stock, three 
years ; rears on Pear stock, two years ; Plums 
and Apricots, three years j Cherries on the 
Mahaleb stock, two years ; Peaches on Plum 
stock, three years ; Peaches on Almond or Peach 
stock, two years. Moreover, the trees should 
have been grown at distances one from the other, 
so much the greater as the trees are older, in 
order that at the time of transplanting they may 
be lifted with roots proportioned to their size. 

We must also observe that for wall trees it is 
indispensable that when the trees were planted 
in the nurseries, a tile (6 in. by 10 in.) should 
have been laid perpendicularly in the ground 
behind each young plant, and parallel to the 
line of plantation, m order to force the roots to 
develop on one face only of the tree, and so pre¬ 
pare it for being planted against a wall; other¬ 
wise it will often happen that the principal roots 
grow perpendicularly to both faces of the tree, 
and so, when we are about to place it against a 
wall, we should be obliged to cut away the roots 
on either one side or the other. Second ; we 
may also purchase older trees when we plant 
on ground of which we have only a short 
tenure. In this case we renounce trying to give 
the trees a regular formation, only striving to 
obtain the largest possible crops by arching the 
branches, and other means, and thus get the 
most we can out of the trees during our time of 
possession. These trees, however, must be 
taken up and replanted with so much tho more 
care, as they are years older. Ombtx. 
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On© way to make Young Trees 
Fruitful. — Root-pruning has been recom¬ 
mended on excellent authority for regulating 
tho growth and encouraging fruitfulness in 
young or half-grown trees ; but I have never 
seen satisfactory results from root-pruning old 
fruit trees. About twenty years ago I had to 
deal with a quantity of very unfruitful Pear anil 
Apple trees. On reasoning over the matter I 
decided to lift the trees early in the autumn, 
while the leaves were fresh and the growth 
active. They were accordingly lifted clean up, 
immediately transplanted, and received one good 
watering. The young shoots soon indicated what 
I expected—uniform shrinking ; a moderate con¬ 
traction of the sap vessels was what I was work¬ 
ing for; only coarse roots were shortened. The 
following season there was a greatly-increased 
break of fruit buds, and the trees became as 
fruitful as could be desired. Two years ago I 
operated in the same manner here, on about two 
dozen Apple trees, furnished with gross, unfruit¬ 
ful shoots. The result is—the trees are now as 
fairly set with fruit buds as could be desired, 
and may be seen by any one who takes an in¬ 
terest in the matter. When lifting these trees 
two of the number were left until the fall of the 
leaf, and then lifted as the others had been some 
two months before. The branches of the two 
trees in question are comparatively barren as 
regards fruit buds, and show in a remarkable 
degree the valne of lifting while in a growing 
state, with the object of increasing fruitfulness. 
—G. M. 


VEGETABLES. 


GROWING POTATOES FOR EXHIBITION. 
In growing Potatoes for exhibition, one of the 
first considerations is soil. Some soils will 
always grow Potatoos well, such, for example, 
as a deep, friable, sandy, black loam, that is 
either naturally or artificially obtained; but 
then such a soil as this is far from common, and 
therefore the cultivator has to make tho best of 
that of which his garden consists. If the soil 
is naturally heavy, work into it as speedily as 
possible a liberal dressing of long fresh stable 
manure, burying as much of the straw as pos¬ 
sible. This should be dug in with a long tmed 
fork, and the soil should be as much broken as 
possible. 

After resting a few weeks, let the ground be 
marked out with a line in lengths of 3 ft. in 
width, and each length Bhould be thrown into 
a ridge, the centre spit being turned over first, 
and the two side spits being thrown up on to it. 
In this state it should lay until planting time, 
just prior to which, however, it would be well 
to add a dressing a few inches in depth along 
each trench of either rotten leaf-soil or vege¬ 
table refuse from the rubbish-heap. This should 
be well forked into the trench, in order that 
there may be a good depth of well-worked soil 
below the seed-tubers. Still farther, a good 
dressing of slaked lime one half, soot one 
quarter, and guano one quarter, may be sown 
with advantage along each furrow, and be 
lightly pushed in when ready for planting. A 
shallow drill drawn with the hoe will be all the 
remaining preparation needed. | 

Lime, newly slaked, and soot are important 
ingredients in the cultivation of show Potatoes, 
as they keep off wire worms, and promote that 
smoothness and cleanness of skin so essential to 
a handsome Potato. If the soil be light, a 
good dressing of well-rotted manure should be 
worked into it in autumn, and in spring, just 
before planting, a dressing of lime (as just men¬ 
tioned) should be applied all over the surface, 
and, as planting proceeds, this will be forked 
in, the lines in this case being, as before, not 
less than 3 ft. apart. 

As to sets, preference should be given to such 
as weigh about 3 ounces each, and they should be 
selected early in spring, and be laid out singly 
either on shelves or in shallow boxes exposed to 
the light, so that when they break the shoots 
may be strong and healthy. Shortly before 
planting, and when the strongest eyes have 
pushed into growth, the whole of the sets should 
be gone over, and have all their eyes gouged 
out with a sharp knife, excepting always the 
strongest, as that alone is amply sufiicieut to 
produce a good crop, and the tubers will be 


larger than if three or four eyes are allowed to 
grow. 

The second week in April is early enough to 
plant. If the ground has been ridged it is 
simply necessary, as has been stated, to draw a 
shallow drill, place the sets firmly in it at inter¬ 
vals of about 15 in., and then lightly and care¬ 
fully cover them with tho finest soil from the side s 
of the ridges to the depth of 5 in. Nothing moie 
need be done [until they are well through the 
ground, when the ridges between the rows 
should be again forked up, as it is only by con¬ 
stant working that a stiff', stubborn soil can be 
brought into a good free tilth. Planting on the 
level light soil should be done in rows at the 
same intervals of 3 ft., using a fork to move the 
soil to a depth of about 6 in. Thus a shallow 
trench is opened across at one end of the piece 
to be planted about lift, from the edge, and a 
line being strained along it, the seed tubers are 
placed in it carefully, and the same width apart 
as before mentioned. The soil is then carefully 
forked over on to these, and the forking is con¬ 
tinued until another width of 3 ft. is accom¬ 
plished, when another line of sets should he 
planted as before, and so on until all are in the 
ground. Distinct kinds should be marked with 
a large label, to prevent any possible mistake. 
In both cases it is best to stir the soil around 
the haulm with a fork rather than with a hoe ; 
the earthing up, which should be done twice 
(an interval of two weeks being allowed to 
elapse between each operation), should also be 
done with the fork. Beyond keeping the ground 
free from weeds, little else is required, and if 
the sorts selected are good, and the season 
favourable, good crops ought to be the result. 


Training Wires for Peas —Mr. Voice, 
of Horley, employs wires for supporting Peas, 



Wire Pea Hurdles. 
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Scarlet Runners, Ac., instead of stakes. Two 
stamps of wood are driven into the ground at 
each end of the rows ; two wires are then fixed 
horizontally from one stump to the other, and 
tightened by Voice’s patent screws. The bot¬ 
tom wire should be 10 in., and the top wire 
about’4 ft. from the ground. A coil of wire then 
passed over the two horizontal wires and spread 
along, allowing one round of the coil to every 
12 in., forms a very neat trellis, to which the 
Beans cling until they reach the top, when they 
entwine round each other, and again cling along 
the top of the wires and form a cluster which 
protects them against early frosts. Under such 
circumstances, too, the Beans do not dry up and 
become old and seedy so soon as they do on 
sticks or poles. The cost of the wire and stumps 
is but trifling, and they last for years.—J. F. 

New Zealand Spinach.— I do not think 
that the merits of this esculent are so fully 
recognised by owners of small gardens as they 
shomd be. Even skilful gardeners often expe¬ 
rience considerable difficulty in maintaining a 
supply of Spinach throughout the summer 
months. Without a careful preparation of the 
soil, strict attention as to sowing at regular 
intervals, and frequent delugingsof wraterinhot 
weather, the ordinary summer variety is apt to 
“bolt” almost as soon as fairly in growth. 
The New Zealand variety, on the contrary, 
requires but little attention. If sown in heat in 
April, and planted out in good ground about the 
latter end of May, the same plants will yield a 
profusion of succulent leaves until destroyed by 
frost. Picking off the shoots merely increases 
its productiveness, as laterals are thereby formed, 
which in their turn may be eaten. In most 
establishments, large and small, there is a rub¬ 
bish heap of some kind. This is just the situa¬ 
tion in which this Spinach delights. Half a 
dozen plants planted out in a mass of decom¬ 
posing vegetable matter will grow with extra¬ 
ordinary freedom, and will suffice to supply a 
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small family the whole summer through. The 
apparent coarseness of this variety induces many 
to regard it as wanting in delicacy of flavour. 
Such is, however, by no means the case, as, if 
properly cooked, it is really very agreeable to 
the palate, and forms a pleasing variety to the 
summer lists of green vegetables. I commend 
the New Zealand Spinach to the attention of 
those who may not nave time, or who may not 
be inclined to bestow the necessary amount of 
labour upon the culture of the round-leaved 
kind.— John Cornhill. 

Watercresses in Winter.—I notice a 
paragraph in Gardening Illustrated about 
growing Watercresses in winter, in which direc¬ 
tions, elaborate to an amusing extent, are given 
for growing this popular water plant under 
cover. I never knew it to refuse to grow any¬ 
where where there was a bit of moisture, even in 
the open air, and during a wet season, on a 
north border, a crop of it is as easily grown on 
land as it is in the water. This should be widely 
known, because many people might prefer it 
from land, as in that case it is not so liable to 
impurity as in some waters. Supposing that for 
any reason it is required under cover in winter, 
there is not the slightest difficulty in growing it 
that way either. Of course you have only got 
to throw it into any kind of tank where there is a 
little light to make it succeed at once. It will 
also grow in pans in any common soil, the plants 
rooting easily, no matter how inserted. Except, 
however, for th$ sake of getting a bed during the 
severe frost, I see no particular advantage in it, 
because most people might have a nice little bit 
of Watercress in winter who desired it, even 
without any water being near, by sowing it on a 
moist border under a wall, and putting a 
hand-light over it in severe weather.—H. V. 

Shallots in Suffolk. —These are grown 
in almost every garden in this locality, both 
large and small, the soil—a light sandy loam— 
being particularly favourable to their growth. 
They are generally preferred to Onions for 
pickling, as well as for a variety of other pur¬ 
poses. As regards cultivation, in January their 
bulbs are merely pressed into the soil 1 ft. apart 
each way, and afterwards they are kept free 
from weeds. They are fit for lifting about the 
end of June or early in July, and should be 
stored in a dry airy shed until wanted for use.— 
G. 0. 

Hopper’s Tomato Goliath.— Having 
grown a quantity of Tomatoes last season, I 
have found Hepper’s Goliath greatly surpass all 
others. I do not, however, value this variety 
so much for the size of its fruit as for the weight 
of the crop.—W. 


Heating Greenhouses with Oil 
Lamps. — I have tried several different plans 
of heating with oil lamps, but find none so safe and 
sure as the following Get an ordinary house- 
lamp wick, about 1 in. or larger, fire-proof glass 
chimney (or tin chimney, aslhave); eitherwilldo. 
Then put a 9 in. flower-pot over the top, taking 
care that the bottom of the pot does not touch 
the top of the chimney within2 in. by standing the 
edge of the flower-pot on something, cover the 
hole up in the top of the pot, and you will find 
that the fumes from the oil will be destroyed, as 
it must come down the pot almost to the ground ; 
the pot will get hot in a few minutes and throw 
out a nice heat, and will keep a greenhouse 8 ft. 
or 10 ft. long, by 6 ft. wide, up to 50°. Accord¬ 
ing to the size of the greenhouse so you must 
have the width of the wick? or more than one 
lamp.—A. H. J. 

Derbyshire Spar in Plant-houses.— 
This is one of the cleanest and most effec¬ 
tive materials that can be used on which to set 
plants, or for covering bare spaces under stages, 
as the more it is washed the brighter it looks. 
No Moss or other objectionable material of that 
kind will adhere to it, and if mixed with soil, it 
can be washed and sifted as clean and bright as 
wheu first used.—W. V. 

Slugs and Rare Plants.— Put Cabbage 
leaves at intervals of from 4 ft. to 6 ft. apart on 
the beds, sprinkle a pinch of bran under each 
leaf, and reverse them every morning when de* 
stroyingthe slugs. Look especially after Croc uses, 
some of the Liliums, and small Hellebores, as 
these latter are eaten into the earth before one 
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can see that the plant has started into growth. 
— B. 

Permanent Copings and Insects 
on Wall Trees. —My experience is decidedly 
against the use of any kind of permanent coping 
for wall trees, as I find that trees planted under 
an overhanging roof of any kind are very liable 
to the attacks of scale and similar pests, the 
presence of which more than outweighs the ad¬ 
vantage derived from the protection given to 
the trees during the flowering season.—G. 


House and Window Gardening, 


The Bear’s Breech (Acanthus latifolius) 
as a Window Plant. —In the window of 
a restaurant in Paris, throughout last winter 
and spring, I admired the beauty of a speci¬ 
men of this plant. I enclose a sketch wnich 
gives a slight notion of its aspect, but nothing 
could do justice to its superb health and the 
deep, untiring gloss of its fine leaves. It is the 
most valuable of large-leaved room plants, and 
far more precious for general purposes than the 
long popular Ficus elastica, because it is quite 
hardy and very easy of culture. Therefore it 
will be found perfectly at home in cool rooms, 
halls, passages, &c., where little artificial heat 



The Stately Bear’s Breech (Acanthus latifolius) as a 
Window Plant. 

is aoplied. The jjlant figured grows in a 

wooden box in the window. It may be obtained 
from any hardy plant nursery, and if potted in 
rich soil will grow rapidly.—V. 


WATERING WINDOW PLANTS. 

The question of when and how to water is one 
of the most important the window gardener has 
to deal with. Experience is the best guide for 
this operation, simple as it may appear at first 
sight; and a few practical experiments with 
common plants will teach the anxious amateur 
more than any number of written rules 'and 
directions. Above all things keep to a system 
in your watering. Look over your plants every 
evening in summer, and every alternate morning 
in winter. Unless a definite system is adopted 
there is danger of your forgetting the poor plants 
which depend on you for their food and moisture. 
If you love flowers, this operation will be a 
pleasure to you ; if you feel it irksome, better 
give up all thoughts of plant-growing at once, for 
you will never succeed. 

As we have implied, watering is a main fea¬ 
ture in plant culture, and rather difficult to 
explain in writing. If the plant is too dry, the 
roots, as a matter of course, cannot attract suffi¬ 
cient moisture to counterbalance the evaporation 
which takes place through the leaves, conse¬ 
quently the plant droops, or, as gardeners term 
it, “flags.” Again, if the plant is watored too 
freely, the soil around its roots becomes sodden 
and impervious to the air, the leaves turn yel¬ 
low, and the whole plant gets debilitated and 
out of health. From this it will be seen that an 
equable state of moisture is desirable ; but prac¬ 
tice, together with habits of observation, will 
soon teach the right system to adopt in this 
branch of plant-culture—a little experience being 
of much more service than any hints from 
books. 


A wet soil is totally unfit for plant growing, 
A plant standing twenty-four hours in water !j 
often irreparably injured. A Hyacinth, to be 
sure, will live one season in water ; but all the 
matter which goes to make up the flower is pre- 
ared the year before—and, after flowering, the 
ulb is exhausted and almost worthless. 

A good soil for plant growing, therefore, is 
not one which will hold water, but one in which 
water will rapidly pass away. 

The soil itself ought to be composed of minute 
particles, through which air spaces abound. Le 
water must be just enough to keep these particles 
moist, and the air in the spaces is thus kept m 
the condition of moist air. The roots traverse 
these air spaces, and it is therefore moist air 
which roots want, and not water. 

If it were water simply which plants wanted, 
we should cork up the bottom of the hole in the 
flower-pot, and prevent the water getting away. 
Instead of this we try to hasten the passing ot 
the water through as much as possibleTby not 
only keeping the hole as clear as possible, but 
often by putting pieces of broken material over 
the hole to act as drainage. 

A plant will generally be the healthiest, there¬ 
fore, which wants water the oftenest. This will 
show that there are plenty of air spaces, and 
that the roots are making good use of them. If 
it does not often want water, it is in a bad way, 
and more water will make it worse. 

How often to water, then, will be according 
to how easily the water passes away. If, when 
you pour water on earth, it disappears almost 
instantaneously, it would be safe to water such 
plants every day. 

There are several methods which may be 
adopted in order to determine when a plant re¬ 
quires water :— 

1. By the general appearance of the soil, or 
feeling it with the finger. 

2. Tapping the pot with the knuckles. The 
pot has a sharp hollow sound or “ring’’when 
the earth it contains is dry, and a dull heavy 
“ thudding” sound when moist. Take a pot of 
dry soil, and one recently soaked with water, 
and try this experiment. 

3- By lifting the pots and testing their weight 
wet soil being of course much heavier than the 
same quantity wheu in a dry state. Fill two 
pots with soil, water one only, and then lift 
them both for comparison. A little practical 
experience will soon enable you to tell wnen your 
plants are dry by each or all of the above 
methods. 

Always use soft (i.e., rain or river) water iu 
preference to that from wells or springs. In 
towns where water is supplied by the corpora¬ 
tion, expose it to the sun in a wide tub or other 
vessel for a day or two before using it for your 
plants. 

Never use cold water. Water for plants 
should be equal in temperature to the atmo¬ 
sphere of the room, case, or frame in which they 
are growing. 

Never water a plant that is already wet; but 
when a plant is dry, give it sufficient to moisten 
the ball thoroughly. 

When the compost gets very hard and dry, 
the pot may be plunged in a pail of water, and 
allowed to remain until the air-bubbles cease 
rising to the surface. 

If a plant is growing, and the pot is well 
drained, it is nearly impossible to w'ater it too 
freely. 

Plants require water les 9 frequently during 
dull damp weather than during the summer, 
when the sun is powerful and the light intense 

Water for syringing or sprinkling should be 
pure, and quite free from mechanical impurities, 
as chalk or lime. Muddy water leaves spots and 
patches of dirt on the leaves after it has evopo- 
rated, and necessitates their being sponged 
clean. 

If you notice a pot that does not get dry, but 
that appears to be in a wet and stagnant condi¬ 
tion, turn out the sickly plant at once. Ex¬ 
amine the crocks or drainage, and displace it 
(withoutbreaking the ball) if it iscloggedup with 
wet soil. Look out for w r orms. If you see holes 
and cracks but no worms, tap the pots until 
they appear and remove them. Now take a per¬ 
fectly clean and dry pot (of the same size, or 
even less), drain it, and turn your plant into it, 
pressing and shaking it down by gentle tap on 
the bench or table. If the surface of the ball is 
Moss-grow'n, remove it with a blunt stick, and 
put a little fresh compost around it. Now your 
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plant is in a fair way for recovery, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, if carefully watered, it will re¬ 
cover its freshness and beauty—an important 
matter, if it is either rare or valuable. 


on a shady rockery. The plant grows from 1 ft. 
to 2 ft. high, its fronds being elegantly arched. 
It does best in cool, deep, peaty soil, and it 
may be grown in a pot, in a frame, or in a plant 
case. Although formerly rare, it has been plen¬ 
tifully introduced during the last two or three 
years, and may now be readily obtained. 

The Lady Fern (Athyrium Felix-fcemina). 
—This is one of the most elegant and vigorous 
of British Ferns, perfectly hardy even on the 
exposed rocky mountains of Scotland, while in 
the western isles, in company with Sphagnum, 
Drosera, and small-leaved Ivy, it carpets the 
surface of the ground in the most beautiful man¬ 
ner imaginable. As a pot plant in the window, 


glass roof, some charming outlooks may be ob¬ 
tained from the lower windows of town houses ; 
and, to those who are fond of gardening, there 
are few better or more pleasing subjects to com¬ 
mence with than our native, North American, 
and Japanese hardy Ferns. They will grow— 
that is all the largest and most beautiful of them 
—in any fresh turfy soil with an admixture of 
sand and stones, or sandstone grit, and if a lit¬ 
tle peat is added for the smaller and more deli¬ 
cate kinds, so much the better. All elaborate 
attempts at rockery making are unnecessary, all 
that is required being a depth of 12 in. or 14 
in. of soil on a layer of crocks or 3tones, so as 
to prevent the accumulation of stagnant mois* 


HARDY FERNS. 

Hardy Ferns are not so generally grown in our 
gardens, and especially in our town gardens, as 
they might be ; and, when we consider their 
adaptability for the cool and shady areas to be 
found in connection with most town dwellings, 
or even as pot plants in windows having a north 
or north-western exposure, it seems inexplicable 
that so much grace and freshness, and cool leaf 


Hard Fern (Poljatichura vulgare) 


Common Hart’a-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare) 


Common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare). 



beauty, are neglected, and their place in many 
cases supplied with leggy Fuchsias or scraggy 
Geraniums. I do not say that hardy Ferns are 
novelties in window or area gardens, because in 
some localities they are cultivated with success, 
one or tw’O areas in Piccadilly, another in Spring 
Gardens, and several more in the west-end 
squares, being rendered attractive with them 
during the spring and early summer, when the 
fresh young fronds peep forth ; while even at 
this season, the many varieties of Scolopendrium 
and Polystichum are fresh and green, and, in 
some cases, growing freely. It is, however, in 
a shady corner or area facing a window that 
these plants may be made an especial attraction. 
By protecting them from dust and smoke with a 
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ture at the root. When they commence to grow 
in spring, frequent syringings or sprinklings 
with tepid water are beneficial, adding, as they 
do, considerably to the freshness and beauty of 
the young fronds. Anyone interested in the 
culture of hardy Ferns and similar native plants 
should visit the Fernery in South Kensington 
Museum, where many native Fenis, Liverworts, 
and Mosses luxuriate in perfection. 

The following are a few of the best varie¬ 
ties :— 

The Bird’s-foot Fern (Adiantura peda- 
tum).—Thisi8oneof themost beautifulof Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns. It is a native of America, but is 
quite hardy in sheltered positions as far north 
as York, where it grows luxuriantly planted out 


or piantca out in tne snaay portions of the 
area, in any good soil, this plant grows luxuri¬ 
antly if protected from direct sunshine, whicli 
gives to most Ferns a rusty appearance. If a 
few pieces of sandstone or similar material 
are placed round its roots, so much the 
better, as they retain moisture, and keep the 
ground round the roots in a cool condition. In 
most country lanes this Fern may be had for the 
trouble of collecting it, while any nurseryman 
can supply innumerable varieties of it, some 
dwarf, some with cross-shaped pinnae, some 
crested, and others depauperated in the most 
wonderful manner. 

Common Hard Fern (Polystichum an- 
gulare).— All the Polystichums have deep green 
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finely-cut fronds, each segment of which is sin¬ 
gularly pointed. In this genus there are seve¬ 
ral fine specieB, the host of which arc angulare 
and its varieties. All succeed well in pots, but 
do best when planted out in fibrous loam and 
peat, to which a few lumps of sandstone may 
be advantageously added. The fronds of nearly 
all the Polystichums are elegant in form, and 
are peculiarly adapted for cutting and arranging 
with hardy flowers in large vases or stands, as 
their peculiar hard texture enables them to en¬ 
dure the dry atmosphere of a room for a consi¬ 
derable tinio with impunity. 

Oommon Polypody (Polypodium vulgare). 
This is a free-growing plant, common in hedges, 
banks, and on old trees, where.it over-runs steins 
and roots in all directions. It also grows well 
on low moist stonewalls, especially onthose which 
are damp enough to encourage the growth of Moss 
or Liverworts. Its fronds are about 1 ft. long, 
and of a deep green colour, the bright orange- 
coloured clusters of spore cases behind adding 
to its ornamental appearance. Of this there are 
several varieties, one of the prettiest of which 
is the light green-leaved barren form, known as 
P. vulgare cambricum (or Welsh Polypody), a 
kind which has a pretty appearance as a pot 
plant. P. vulgare, the hibernicum or Irish 
Polypody, is also a distinct kind, and one which 
grows vigorously either as a pot plant or when 
planted out in a bed of loam, sandy peat, and 
stones. 


Royal Pern (Osmunda regalis).—This is, 
without exception, the noblest of all our native 
Ferns, and one which is most valuable if rightly 
used as a decorative plant in gardens. It natur¬ 
ally prefers a spongy bank, where its fibrous 
roots can descend into water below, but it may, 
nevertheless, be cultivated with success either 
in boggy situations among smaller Ferns and 
Sphagnum, or by the margins of ornamental 
water. With a little care and skill it may be 
grown in pots, and is frequently exhibited grown 
in that way in collections of hardy Ferns along 
with O. cinuamomea, O. Claytoniana, and other 
North American species. It succeeds best when 
planted out and plentifully supplied with water. 
It is not suitable for window culture nor for 
area gardens ; but, for planting on moist spongy 
places, on the lawn, or, as has been stated, for 
fringing the margins of ornamental water, it has 
no^equal. 

Male Pern (Lastrea Filix-mas).—This is 
perhaps the most common of all our native 
Ferns, and one which is strong in growth and 
vigorous in habit. It succeeds anywhere—even 
in shady backyards in the very heart of London ; 
while, in the moist comers of suburban gardens 
we have seen it growing as vigorously as in its 
native woods, ditches, or rocky hill sides. It 
is elegantly vase-shaped in growth, each frond 
curving gracefully outwards, and growing from 
2 ft. to 5 ft. in length, and being of a deep green 
colour. It is suitable for planting at the back 
of the Fernery, or its tall and robust habit 
might be taken advantage of to form a screen 
or shade to the smaller and more delicate kinds. 
There are several dwarf and crested forms ; all 
beautiful. 


Hart’s-tongfue Pern (Scolopendrium 
vulgare).—This is one of the commonest and at 
the same time one of the most distinct and 
beautiful of all our native Ferns, and one espe¬ 
cially suitable for pot culture or for planting out 
in cool shaded area gardens in towns, where it 
retains its freshness and verdure nearly all the 
winter, or until the tender green young fronds 
begin to uncurl their downy points in the spring. 
It grows freely in almost all soils and situations, 
but when growing should receive a copious 
supply of moisture, and if syringed frequently 
so much the better. The country lanes, espe¬ 
cially in hilly or rocky districts, both north and 
south, are frequently fringed in the most beau¬ 
tiful manner with this—the brightest and fresh¬ 
est of all our native Ferns, and the only oue we 
have which in any way resembles the gigantic 
Neottopteris or Bird’s-nest Fern of Australia, 
which also has simple glossy-green fronds. Of 
all our British Ferns, if we except the Lady 
Fern, this is the most variable, some of its 
forms being very beautiful, and others highly 
curious and interesting. Our illustrations re¬ 
present the typical form of the plant, together 
with two distinct forms, S. vulgare erectum, a 
kind having long fronds and an erect habit, and 
S. vulgare crispum. a variety which has the 
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margins of the fronds curiously puckered or 
undulated, owing to the margin or blade of the 
frond being developed in excess of the polished 
mid-rib. Some of the dwarf, crested, forked, 
and irregularly developed varieties are very 
pretty, and a selection of the best and most 
distinct among them should find a place in 
every collection of hardy Ferns. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following 
varieties of Scolopendrium are so distinct and 
effective, either in groups or masses on rock- 
work, that they deserve to be generally grown 
in nooks and corners among hardy Cyclamens, 
Hepaticas, autumnal Crocuses, and Colchicums, 
as they are fresli and green when most herba¬ 
ceous plants have gone to rest, or they may be 
readily grown on a shaded herbaceous border 
if a few stones are placed around their roots : 

S. vulgare bi-marginatum. —Thisgrows 
nearly 1 ft. in height, and has fringed fronds 
about £ in. in width. 

S. vulgare oervicornu.— This is often 
popularly termed the Stag’s-horn Hart’s-tongue, 
as its fronds are curiously branched or forked, 
and form dark green feathered heads, often as 
much as 5 in. in width. The margins of the 
fronds are finely toothed, something like a fine 
saw, and, when well grown, it forms a dense 
cushion-like mass, very distinct from the tall 
growing forms. 

S. vulgare columnar©.— This isoneof the 
prettiest of all the Hart’s-tongues ; it grows in 
a tufted manner, and rarely exceeds 6 in. in 
height, the tip of each frond being divided into 
a neat little crown. Like the last, it grows well 
in a pot, and, on account of its neat dwarf-grow¬ 
ing habit, it is especially adapted for culture in 
a cool Wardian case, cold frame, or pit. Grown 
under some slight protection of this kind the 
fronds are cleaner and fresher than when they 
are more fully exposed. 

S. vulgare contraotum.—A very narrow 
and elegant habited form, which becomes con¬ 
tracted Fin. or 2 in. below its apex, while at the 
summit it spreads into a dense head. It varies 
from 10 in. to 12 in. in height, and is so distinct 
and pretty when well grown that it should find 
a place in even the most select collection of 
Ha rt’s-tongues. 

S. vulgare digitatum.— This is a strong 
growing form, often attaining a height of from 
15 in. to 16 in,, and not unfrequently the fronds 
are forked from near the base, each division 
being terminated by a spreading crested head 
from 8 in. to 10 in. in breadth, reminding one of 
a loose-headed Cockscomb. This plant is luckily 
very common, and is very distinct for groups or 
masses in the outdoor Fernery, it being rather 
too robust for a Wardian case. 

S. vulgare flmbriatum.—A highly vari¬ 
able kind, often producing two or three sorts of 
fronds on the same plant—some broad, others 
narrow, whilst some are intermediate in form, 
being interrupted or contracted at intervals. 
These fronds rarely reach I in. in width, and 
are beautifully serrulate, and puckered or frilled 
along their margins. It grows freely, and is 
suitable either for a pot or for the outdoor 
rockery or area garden. 

S. vulgar© irregular©.— This variable 
plant was originally discovered in the Channel 
Islands. There are two or three distinct sub- 
varieties of it, and all of them are (valuable, 
either as pot plants in a shady situation, or for 
planting in the rock or root garden, for the sake 
of their bright green irregularly-lobed foliage. 
The fronds rarely exceed 1 ft. in height. 

S. vulgar© latifolium. —A robust and 
useful variety, of nobler port than some of the 
preceding forms, its fronds being not unfre¬ 
quently from 12 in. to 16 in. in length, and pro¬ 
portionately broad. It was originally found in 
Devonshire, that Fern paradise, where one is 
astonished, not more by the immense number of 
Ferns which everywhere abound, than by the 
size many of the species attain. 

S. vulgar© lato-multifldum.— This has 
fronds from C in. to 10 in. in length, their sum¬ 
mits being curiously forked and contorted, their 
margins crenated, and apex irregularly crested. 
This variety was originally found in Somerset¬ 
shire, and is well worth adding to any collection. 

S. vulgar© marginatum.— A robust 
plant, producing erect and narrowed fronds, 


which vary from 12 in. to 18 in. in height, the 
broadest rarely exceeding 1 in. in breadth. This 
variety grows equally well in pots and in the 
open air, and may be introduced into the War¬ 
dian case wherever a till slender-habited plant 
is desirable. 

Ostrich Pern (Stnithiopterisgermanica).— 
This is a Continental species, and one of the noblest 
of all hardy Ferns, when well grown, its habit 
being even more majestic than that of our native 
Lastreas, while it is equally hardy. On mobt 
Mosbv lawns, by the spongy margins of streams 
or other ornamental waters, this plant and its 
allies may be used with advantage, and if care¬ 
fully and skillfully planted along with the Royal 
Fern, some tasteful and striking effects may be 

E roduced. It will grow almost anywhere; I 
ave seen it used in herbaceous and shrubbery 
borders with excellent effect. Our figure of it 
gives some idea of the noble port assumed by 
this plant, which, when well grown, forma vasi- 
form masses, from 4 ft. to 5 ft. in height, each 
frond being nearly as feathery and graceful in 
its curvature as an ostrich plume, our English 
name being evidently given it owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance.—F. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 2.—Potting off variegated Pelar¬ 
goniums. Making a large hurdle-frame, and 
thatchingit all round, ready for choice Early Po¬ 
tatoes. Bemnning the pruning and nailing of 
Apricots. Covering up more Endive to blanch. 

F©b. 3. — Sowing a box with Brussels 
Sprouts, and putting them into gentle heat; also 
a little Chervil, All-the-Year-Round Lettuce, 
and Capsicums. Potting off Cucumbers and 
Melons. Looking over Grapes in bottles, remov- 
ing all bad berries, and filling up the bottles 
whore required. Taking up all the Jerusalem 
Artichokes, and getting the ground heaviiy 
manured and dug for another crop. 

F©b. 4.—Sowing Marrow Peas in boxes for 
making Green Pea soup; also dwarf crimson 
Celery. Putting in cuttings of Alternantheras 
and Coleus. Preparing ground for Parsnips. 
Syringing early Peach house night and morning 
where the fruit is well set. Thinning out 
Radishes, and renovating linings round the 
frames. 

Feb. 6.—Sowing Cucumbers and Melon?, 
also Parsnips in holes previously prepared fur 
them. Putting in cuttings of Verbenas, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Salvias. Turning over Celery ma¬ 
nure which has been previously mixed with salt 
and soot; getting on with digging and trench¬ 
ing as fast as the w r eather will permit. 

Feb. 0.—Sowing two rows of Fortyfold, two 
rows of G. F. Wilson, and two rows of James' 
Prolific Marrow Peas. Potting off autumn 
struck Heliotropes and Verbenas. Putting a 
few sticks round the Early Rhubarb, and cover¬ 
ing it up with long litter to bring it forward. 
Cleaning up the pleasure grounds, and rolling 
down all newly laid turf. Planting two three- 
light frames with Ashleaf Kidney Potatoes. 

F©b. *1. —Giving Early Black Hamburgh in¬ 
side Vine border a little warm water. Looking 
over fruit froom, and clearing away any fruits 
that are bad. Cleaning up the kitchen garden. 
—G. P., Dorset. 

Glasshouses. 

Orchids. —There is no class of plant* 
wherein cleanliness from insects is more neces¬ 
sary than in that of Orchids. That wont of all 
pests that infests them, white scale, should l*e 
diligently sought for, as, if allowed to increase 
to any extent, it does serious injury. For its 
removal perhaps nothing is equal to a 
home-made brush, consisting of a moderate 
number of long, stout bristles tied firmly to a 
thin bit of wood, with which the scale must be 
gently removed. If the plants are much sta¬ 
ted, the operation requires care, without which 
the leaves get injured so as to cause their turn¬ 
ing yellow and prematurely falling oft. 
the more exposed surface of the leaves a sponge 
will be sufficient. 

Brown scale, although it is of a puny descrip¬ 
tion, never attaining anything near the sire on 
the thick, fleshy-leaved section of Orchids that 
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t does on tlie generality of other plants, yet 
t is most injurious if allowed to get to any 
onsideralle head. It is much easier to dis- 
^>dge, as it is more disposed to keep on the 
>per portion of the leaves than the base. 
ioso who have not had much to do with 
)rcliids should be cautious against being in* 
Luoed to use any form of the numerous insec- 
ieides recommended for the destruction of in- 
eet life, as many of them will not kill the in- 
eets without injuring the plants. A moderate 
.pplication of Scotch snuff may be dusted into 
he crowns of the plants when affected with 
hrips during the summer, but this should not 
>o used until the leaves have made some pro¬ 
gress, so as to be partially solidified ; but where 
he plants are grown with sufficient light and 
rir, without too much heat, they will usually 
>ear syringing overhead enough to keep this 
troublesome little insect from finding a lodgment 
lown at the bottom of the partially-opened 
eaves, without the water having the effect of 
njuring these, as it would if the plants are 
frown in a way to make them soft and tender. 
Means should be taken, whilst Orchids are now 
jomparatively at rest, by repeatedly going over 
:hera, to reduce insects as low as possible. The 
itmosphere of the warmer Orchid-house, so long 
the plants are at rest, should be kept suffi- 
riently dry, but it is not well to carry this too 
far, or the effect will be that the pseudo-bulbs 
and leaves will shrivel too much. The different 
varieties of 

Oalanthe vestita and Veitohl require 
treatment different from most other Orchids. 
Now', when done flowering and quite at rest, 
they should not, as in the case of the majority 
of plants, bo kept in a temperature much lower 
than that needed whilst blooming or some parts 
of their growing season, as, if Kept too cool, 
the young buds that are to form next year’s 
growth do not grow plump and advance as they 
ought. The bulbs are also very liable to rot if 
the temperature is at all too low. 

It will shortly be time to commence potting ; 
for this, preparation should at once be made by 
getting all the materials ready. Where there is 
n considerable number, it takes a much longer 
time to move them than in the case of any other 
descripton of plants ; but if a calculation be 
made as to the quantity of peat that will be re¬ 
quired, and this is broken in pieces, and such 
portion of the earthy matter as it is necessary to 
remove is got out, and the Sphagnum wan¬ 
ted also prepared, the work can be got on with 
much quicker. A few words upon the prepar- 
tion of these may be of use to those who have 
not had much experience in the cultivation of 
Orchids. Taking the Epiphytal Section collec¬ 
tively, growing naturally as they do with their 
roots in a great measure exposed to the full in¬ 
fluence of the atmosphere, and their habit of ad¬ 
hering so closely to whatever they cling to, little 
reflection is needed to show that their roots are 
little calculated to bear confining in any mate¬ 
rial of a nature such as to become adhesive or 
exclude them from the air, and they are like¬ 
wise so constructed as to suffer more than other 
plants by removal ; honce it becomes requisite 
to see that the material in which they are potted 
is of a nature that will last as long as possible 
without becoming decomposed. From this ari¬ 
ses the necessity of its consisting of as much 
fibrous vegetable matter as can be obtained, with 
the greater portion of the earthy part removed. 
The Sphagnum should be all carefully hand¬ 
picked, so as to clear out the whole of the bits 
of Grass and other weeds that usually grow in¬ 
termixed with it, for if these have got dry before 
the Sphagnum is used, they will at once turn 
mouldy as soon as water is brought in contact 
with them, which, although it may not injure 
the roots of the plants, still looks unsightly, 
and hastens the decay of the Sphagnum. In 
potting the thick-rooted species, it is necessary 
to be guided by the condition of the plants, if 
the pots or baskets in which they are growing 
are already large enough, and the plants m a 
healthy thriving condition, they will be found 
to have quantities of roots firmly attached to 
the sides of the pots and baskets, from which 
they cannot, with even the greatest care, be re¬ 
moved without a great deal of mutilation. In 
the case of these, it is good practice to lay the 
plants on their sides on the potting bench, work 
out the old material, and then with the syringe 
and tepid water to wash the whole clean out, 
cutting away all dead roots; after which re- 
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place the drainage, and fill up with the new ma¬ 
terial, working it in amongst the roots and pres¬ 
sing it down moderately firm. This requires 
more time than taking the plants completely out, 
but if it is carefully performed the check inse- 
arable from total removal is avoided. Such as 
ave to be removed altogether from the pots 
should be taken out with no more breakage of 
their roots than is unavoidable. 

Old Fuchsias that have been dried off in 
the autumn may now be pruned. The branches 
should be cut well in, and the plants reduced in 
height. They may then be placed in heat, and, 
as soon as they have pushed $ hi. of growth, 
may be shaken out and repotted. Soil, if not 
under cover for the general potting of green¬ 
house plants, should be placed in a dry open 
shed, where it will receive plenty of air ; lay it 
as open as possible for this purpose, and occa¬ 
sionally turn it over. Sand also snould be placed 
where it will dry. 

Tree or Perpetual Carnations are 

easily cultivated, and produce quantities of 
flowers for cutting. Garibaldi, Life Guardsman, 
Valiant, Hubert, Vulcan, Clarabelle, Bewitching, 
La Belle, Miss Jolliffe, White Rival, Avalanche, 
Prince of Orange, and Golden Eagle are all ex¬ 
cellent winter-flowering kinds. In order to have 
good flowering plants in autumn and winter, se¬ 
lect the strongest wood for cuttings, which insert 
in a 3&-in. pot, placing from five to six cuttings 
round the edge. Plant them moderately firm, 
and place them in a bottom-heat of about 75°. 
In making the cutting or piping, the two lower 
leaves should be thoroughly peeled off the wood, 
leaving nothing but clesir soft wood below the 
joint; then with a sharp knife cut close up to 
the joint. The best soil in which to strike such 
cuttings is loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of 
sand. As soon as they are well-rooted, pot 
them off in 3-in. pots in good loam free from 
wireworm, and well mixed with plenty of sand. 
Place them in a frame on a slight bottom-heat 
until again established, keeping them close to 
I the glass. 

Flower Garden. 

The planting of hardy herbaceous perepnial 
plants may now be proceeded with. There are 
now so many really valuable hardy herbaceous 
and Alpine plants well suited to this purpose, 
that many of the tall coarse-growing species may 
with advantage be discarded. A somewhat 
liberal use, however, may be made with safety 
of such genera as the Delphinium, Dianthus, 
Myosotis, Pentstemon, Phlox, and Iris. 

Where sub-tropical gardening is carried on, 
the seeds of various kinds of plants used for this 
purpose should be sown now, in order that they 
may be had sufficiently strong when the time 
arrives for planting them out. Sow in heat in 
seed-pans, pot the plants off singly as soon as 
they are large enough to handle, and grow on 
as rapidly as possible. They may consist of the 
various Castor-oil plants (Ricinuses), Tobaccos, 
Solanum Warscewiczi, while dry roots of the 
Cannas, Brugmansias, Ike., should be at once 
placed in heat with a view to increase by cut¬ 
tings or divisions. 

Humea elegans sown in September, and 
potted off singly during the autumn, may 
now require to be potted into larger pots, as, if 
thoy are allowed to become pot-bound, they will 
invariably lose their lower leaves. Pot off also 
rooted cuttings of choice Hollyhocks which may 
have been inserted during last autumn into pots 
some 4 in. in diameter ; keep them close for a 
few days, and, when fairly established in their 
pots, they will only require the protection of a 
cold pit or frame until the time arrives .when they 
may with safety be planted out where they are 
intended to flower. 

Cuttings of Verbenas, Petunias, Ageratums, 
Coleuses, Iresines, <kc., should be inserted in 
well-drained pots, some 6 in. or 8 in. in diameter, 
using a soil composed of sifted leaf-soil and river 
or silver sand ; place the pots containing them 
in a gentle heat until fairly rooted, when they 
should be gradually inured to the temperature 
of an ordinary greenhouse, with the exception 
of the two last-named species, which will for 
some time longer require to be kept in a higher 
temperature. Spring-flowering plants and bulbs 
will soon begin to attract attention, so keep the 
beds and borders containing them free from 
weeds and littery matter of all kinds. Remove 
litter or worm-casts from the lawns by frequent 


sweeping, and pass a heavy roller over it as often 
as possible, while the same should frequently be 
done with gravel walks, in order to render them 
firm and comfortable. 

Shrubbery. 

All valuable kinds of Cupressus, Juniperus, 
Retinosporas, Thujas, Thujopsis, Yews, Aucubaa 
Alatemuses, Arbutuses, variegated Hollies, &c., 
should be planted at such distances from each 
other (say 15 ft. or 20 ft. at the least) as will 
afford sufficient space for each specimen to 
attain its natural form and dimensions ; and, in 
order to produce a finished or an immediate 
effect, the intervening spaces should be filled 
in with the more common varieties of evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs, such as the common and 
Portugal Laurels, Green Hollies, Lilacs, Spiraeas, 
&c., which should be gradually cut away from 
time to time, as found necessary, in order to 
give space to the more valuable* specimens, as 
they continue to require the same. Examine 
clumps or belts of Rhododendrons and other 
American plants, and if any of the more deli¬ 
cate varieties are being overgrown by the more 
vigorous-growing sorts, let them be cut away to 
the necessary extent, or removed altogether. It 
is, in many instances, advisable to lift and re¬ 
arrange plantations of this kind about once 
during every three years, unless the plants 
have already attained dimensions which will 
not admit of its being done. Where, however, 
the plants are of moderate size, they may be 
moved at almost any season, with little or no 
risk, as their roots seldom extend far, and this 
circumstance renders it easy to transplant them. 
If the weather is favourable for the making of 
any alterations or improvements which may be 
contemplated in tho grounds or gardens, which 
necessitate the removal of soil, and the laying 
of turf, &c., such work should be pushed for¬ 
ward wfith all possible despatch, whether they 
may consist of the formation of flower-beds and 
borders, the making of walks, levelling and lay¬ 
ing of turf, or planting of Box and other 
edgings. 

Vegetables. 

Peas started in gentle heat under glass, 
should not be allowed to draw up weakly ; but 
when about ^ in. high, should be removed to a 
cold frame. In sowing Peas on a narrow bor¬ 
der, either draw the drills parallel with the wall 
or fence, or run them obliquely across, so that 
the rows may range from south-east to north¬ 
west, m which aspect they will get the full bene¬ 
fit of the sun. Even early Peas should have 
plenty of room, at least 4 ft. from row to row, 
and two rows of Brown Cos Lettuce should be 
put in between each two rows of Peas. Autumn- 
sown Peas that are now up should have a ridge 
of earth drawn up on each side of them, and 
they should have sticks placed to them to form 
a protection ; in, addition, Spruce, Fir, or Yew 
branches may be placed on the windward side 
of them, whenever cold weather is anticipated. 
Scatter soot freely over and about them ; this 
not ouly keeps sparrows and slugs at a distance, 
but also strengthens their growth. 

Draw the lights off Cauliflowers in frames 
every fine day, and give air freely to those 
under hand-lights during mild weather, dressing 
them at the same time freely with soot or wood 
ashes. Cauliflower plants in pots on shelves in 
heat near the glass should be moved to cold 
frames to harden off. If there is space indoors, 
a few of the strongest might be shifted into 
larger pots for early use. Lettuces planted in 
slightly heated frames or pits last November 
will now be turning in, and should be tied up to 
blanch in succession. 

Sow a little Lettuce seed on a hotbed or in 
boxes placed in gentle heat; also in a warm 
position at the foot of a south wall. Where 
young Onions are required for flavouring salads, 
sow tho Queen or the common Silver-skinned 
in boxes in heat. Sow also, at the same time, 
the same kind on a w’arm border for succes¬ 
sion ; or a few roots of Chives may be lifted 
from the border, planted in boxes, and brought 
on gently in heat for the same purpose. Pot 
in succession Mint, Tarragon, Borage, Balm, 
&c. Sow a little Basil in heat for early use, 
and Sweet Marjoram, if no supply was secured 
in boxes in autumn. 

Make up a hotbed for early Turnips in the 
following maimerDig out the soil, in a warm 
sheltered place, 1 ft. deep, and 6 ft. or 8 ft. 
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wide, extending aa far in length as ia considered 
necessary, and casting the soil about equally 
on each side ; fill the space so excavated with 
hot manure and leaves, treading it well down, 
and laying the bed with a slope to the south; 
return about 6 in. or 8 in. in depth of the soil, 
and rake it down fine ; draw drills 6 in apart, 
and sow the early Strap-leaved Stone Turnip 
thinly ; fill in the drills with sifted soil. Where 
this inode of supplying earth-warmth can be 
assisted by top-coverings of glass, or light 
handy frames made of stout laths, thinly aud neatly 
thatched with straw or reeds, success may be 
rendered certain, as the ground will be kept 
from freezing, and germination and growth go 
steadily on. The covers should be taken off 
every fine day after the young plants come up. 
Early Carrots, Turnips, Ac., should be left 
much thicker than will be desirable further on 
in the season. As they will be used in a 
roung state, the largest, being drawn first, 
leaves room for the remainder to grow. 


T 

le 


WALL GARDENING. 

Wherever old retaining walls exist in gardens, 
they may, in nearly all cases, be much improved 


known it to do on rock-work or on the level 
ground, in which last position indeed it soon dies. 
A few Reeds of this plant, sown in p Mossv or 
earthy chink, or even covered with a dust of fine 
soil, would soon take root and grow into neat 
little specimens, living moreover, for years in 
that dwarf and perfectly healthy state so agree¬ 
able to the eye. So it is with most of the plants 
enumerated ; the seedling roots vigorously into 
the chinks, and gets a hold which it rarely re¬ 
laxes. 

But of some plants seeds are not to be had, 
and therefore it will be often necessary to use 
plants. In all cases young plants should be se¬ 
lected, aud, as they will be used to growing in 
fertile ground, or good soil in pots, and have all 
their little feeding roots compactly gathered up 
near the surface, they must be placed in a chiuk 
with a little moist soil, which will enable them 
t 3 exist until they have struck root into the in¬ 
terstices of the wall. In this w»ay I have seen 
several interesting species of Ferns established, 
and also the silvery Saxifrages, and can assure 
the reader that the appearance of the starry 
rosettes of these little rock plants (the kinds 
with incrusted leaves, like S. longi folia and S. 
lingulata) growing flat against the wall will prove 



Hardy Plants growing on an old Wall 


by tbo addition of any vegetation as will grow in 
such dry positions. Old garden walls are not 
unfrequently covered accidentally with Wall¬ 
flowers, Snapdragons, Sedums, and Ferns, of 
which one, the common Wall Rue (Asplenium 
Ruta-muraria), seems to do better in the crevi¬ 
ces of old walls than anyw’here elsp. The ac¬ 
companying sketch represents a bit of the old 
moat wall at Kew covered with Lythrum Sali- 
caria, Achillea millifolia, the common Toad Flax 
(Linaria CymbaUria), and many other plants, 
such as the yellow Lady’s Bedstraw, Wild 
Thyme, and various Grasdos. 

Our wall gardening is generally confined to 
climbers, and, in many cases, these are not half 
so beautiful on w'alls as when allowed to drape 
trees and bushes ; but, wherever old stone or 
decayed brick walls are found, real wall garden¬ 
ing may lie carried out with but little trouble. 
Nearly all the Lin arias grow on walls, as well, 
and, in many cases, even better than anywhere 
else ; so also do the low-grow ing Sedums aud 
many Saxifrages. I have even seen Pansies not 
only growing well, but blooming freely on an 
old wall at Kew. The best way to establish 
plants on walls is by seed. 

The Cheddar Pink, for example, grows on 
w*alls at Oxford much better than I nave ever 


strikingly beautiful. While many have old 
ruins and walls on which to grow Alpine plants, 
others have no means of enjoying them m this 
way. By building a rough stone wall, and 
packing the openings as firmly as possible w'ith 
loam and sandy peat, and putting, perhaps, a 
little mortar on the outside of the largest inter¬ 
stices, a host of brilliant gems may be grown 
with almost as little attention as we bestow on 
the common Ivy. Thoroughly consolidated, the 
materials of the wall would afford precisely the- 
kind of nutriment required by the plants. 

To many species the wall would prove a more 
congenial home thanauy but the best constructed 
rock-garden. In many parts of the country the 
rains would keep the w'alls in a sufficiently moist 
condition, the top being alw’ays left somewhat 
concave ; in dry districts a perforated copper 
pipe laid along the top would diffuse the requi¬ 
site moisture. In very moist places, natives of 
wet rocks, and trailing plants like the Linnaia, 
might be interspersed here and there among the 
othor Alpines ; in dry oucb it would be desirable 
to plant chiefly the Saxifrages, Sedums, small 
Campanulas, Lm&rias, and subjects that, even in 
hotter countries than ours, find a home on the 
sunniest and barest crags. 

The chief care in the management of a wall 


of Alpine flowers would be in preventing veeds 
or coarse plantsfrom taking root and over-running 
the choice kinds. When these intruder! u* 
once observed, they can be easily prevented from 
making any further progress by continually 
cutting off their shoots aa they appear; it would 
never De necessary to disturb the wall even in 
the case of a thriving Convolvulus. A will of 
Alpine plants may be placed in any convenient 
position in or near the garden ; there ianoreaion 
why a portion of the walls usually devoted to 
climbers should not be prepared as 1 descr.be. 

_ a 


GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Growing Ten-week Stocks for Early 
Flowering.— Last year I planted a few wedi 
of ten-week Stocks in slight heat in January, 
and when strong enough to handle planted out 
three or four together round the edge of 4j-in. 
pots, which I placed near the glass in the green¬ 
house until about eight leaves appeared on each 
I then shifted singly into the same sized pota, and 
kept just damp, occasionally watering with 
guano water very weak ; the result was that 1 
had in April blossoms in profusion, each bloom 
being almost as large as a Rose. The plants 
were then removed to the dwelling house for 
window decoration, where, being aired everyday 
and kept sparingly but sufficiently watered, they 
perfumed the rooms until June, the colours bein^ 
splendid, and the admiration of all who u« 
them. I am starting seeds again this year with 
no doubts as to the result ; and I trust many 
others will try this simple method of having 
early flowers for the decoration of the window.- 
DlAXTHrS. 

Winter-flowering Tropaeoluma -To 
furnish flowers in winter this brilliant familv 
should always be grown. Nothing with which 
I am acquainted in the way of winter-flowering 
plants can rival the Tropseolums in their own 
particular shades of colour, and whether used u 
specimens for the embellishment of the conserva¬ 
tory, or in a cut state for table decoration, their 
vivid glow'ing tints render them invaluable for 
these purposes. A very pretty and cheerful 
effect ia obtained by training them up the raften 
in a temperate house ; there close to the glaai 
they flower freely, and not only enliven the 
whole structure, but yield an abundance of 
flowers for cutting. There are both scarlet and 
yellow-flow'ered varieties, and some of each 
colour should be grown. The one great point to 
be observed in the cultivation of these plants 
for the production of winter bloom is to start 
them early into grow th in order to secure iim. 
strength, and substance. Strike some cut¬ 
tings early in April and shift them on, using * 
rich compost until they get well established m 
their flowering pots. Subject them to full sun¬ 
shine and give them plentiful supplies of water 
in hot weather. If they are to De trained up 
the roof, then they must be prepared for that 
purpose. The best way to effect this is to tram 
them to some stout strings during the summer, 
and at housing time they may be attached to the 
rafters, thus effectually and at once furnishing 
the house with flowers and foliage. Plants thus 
grown possess a vast amount of flowering power, 
and if placed in an airy, temperate house remain 
fresh and green the whole winter through. These 
Tropreolums may also be grown as specimen 
plants by training them upon a hollow trellis, 
and if not tied in too closely they will not 
appear formal. Such plants associated with 
Chrysanthemums or plants of that kind would 
have a particularly bright appearance. When 
thus grown they must be stopped from time to 
time during the growing season, and the bottom 
portions of the trellis must be kept well fur¬ 
nished with shoots. The flower buds, too, 
should be kept picked off until the end of 
October, when they may be allowed to flower. 
For this Utter purpose it is not advisable to 
employ seedlings ; they grow too rankly. PlsoW 
from cuttings, 1 have found, are induced more 
readily to assume a shrubby habit, and they 
flower more abundantly. Plants that have 
grown in the open ground may, if not too Urge, 
be lifted and potted, but they must be taken up 
with good balls, or they flag too much. .1 once 
potted a number that had been growing again** 
a wall, and they did not suffer to any extent by 
the removal. If they are to flower throughout 
the winter they must be kept growing gently In 
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that P. edulis requires the temperature of a 
stove to perfect its fruit, and in trade cata¬ 
logues the plant is usually classed amongst 
stove climbers. This species will, however, in 
ordinary seasons, arrive at good perfection in 
a cool greenhouse. Its flowers are not so strong 
as those of the major portion of its congeners, 
but the foliage is of a glossy deep green hue, 
presenting an extremely ornamental and pleas¬ 
ing appearance, when allowed to droop down 
from the rafters in irregular festoons. Close, 
rigid training should not, indeed, in any case 
be practised, or half the beauty of the plant 
is lost. The grower will know how to regu¬ 
late the disposition of the shoots, so that each 
one is fairly exposed to the influence of light 
and air, at the same time allowing them suffi¬ 
cient freedom to permit the specimen to display 
its characteristic features. 

The Passifloras may be grown in large pots or 
boxes with a fair amount of success, Dut they 
certainly yield better results with far less 
trouble when planted out in a specially pro¬ 


be chosen from the following list :—Imptfratrice, 
Eugenie, Campbelli, Munroi, racemosa, ccerulea, 
edulis, and Lawsoni. P. ccerulea and its varie¬ 
ties succeed very well in the open air, if ac¬ 
corded a sunny, well-drained position. The 
border for them should be as carefully made as 
in the case of the greenhouse kinds, and the 
shoots should be trained to a trellis upon, if 
possible, a south wall in an open, sunny, 
but at the same time a sheltered, situation 
Where buildings exist, the necessary conditions 
may generally be more or less secured. Al¬ 
though this species is considered as hardy, it 
is liable to be cut off in severe winters, and 
should therefore receive some protection. If 
the shoots are tied up together and covered in 
with a bast mat, the whole of the wood will be 
preserved in good condition for the ensuing sea¬ 
son. The danger arises from the shoots in some 
summers not perfectly maturing, in which case 
a hard winter cuts them back, and, if it does 
not entirely kill the plants, it mars their beauty 
for the coming season. J. Cornhill, 


a cold house they will stagnate and rot. Plenty 
of air should, however, be given on all favourable 
occasions, as too confined an atmosphere will in¬ 
duce a weak and spindly growth.—J. C. 

Evils of Growing Flowering Plants 
in the Shade. —Some of our Primulas are 
flowering very well this autumn, others very 
poorly. All were treated alike except that the 
best bloomers were grown fully exposed to the 
sun, and the worst in a frame facing the north, 
at the back of the shed. The growth of the 
latter is very soft, and I attribute their flower¬ 
ing indifferently to their being grown in the 
shade. From what I can notice regarding all 
winter-flowering plants I would say the more 
fully they are exposed to the sun during their 
whole growing season the better.—C. 

Chrysanthemum Flowers in Win¬ 
ter. —These are so useful that I find it to be a 

f ood practice to protect a few plants, when the 
looms are expanding, from tne inclemency of 
the weather. The excessive downpours of rain, 
high winds, and early frosts having cut short 
the display out-of-doors, more especially of the 
white and yellow kinds, I lifted a few plants 
and placed them under the protection of a glass 
roof, where they have been affording an abun¬ 
dant supply of clear, unblemished flowers.—J. 

Abutilons. —In Mr. Williams’ nursery, 
Holloway, there are now in flower some good 
hybrid Abutilons, of which the following are the 
best kinds, viz. :—A. Lemoinei, a very distinct 
yellow-flowered sort, which will make an excel¬ 
lent companion to Boule de Neige ; Prince of 
Orange, a most profuse bloomer, pale orange in 
colour, richly veined with orange-scarlet; a fine 
conservatory plant. A. rosaeflorum, a hybrid 
raised in this nursery between A. Darwini and A. 
Boule de Neige. Its blossoms, which are pro¬ 
duced in great profusion, are rosy pink, shaded 
and veined with a richer tint of the same colour ; 
a novel and striking kind.—H. B. 

Grevillea robusta.— This is largely 
grown at Clapton, and is one of the most elegant 
of plants for table decoration, its beautifully-cut 
Fern-like foliage being of a deep green colour, 
and its habit of growth graceful. It also grows 
well in small pots, a circumstance which renders 
it -worth the attention of all who cultivate plants 
for that purpose. The temperature of the house 
in which it is growing did not exceed 55°; it 
would, therefore, succeed admirably in a warm 
greenhouse.—H. B. 

Potting-off Guttings. —Many plants ac 
quire a weakly habit from being confined too 
long in the cutting-pots. The moment the roots 
have pushed from the roughly callused wound 
is the best time to pot and start each plant on its 
separate existence. The importance of this is 
too often overlooked, and valuable time is lost. 
When the roots are long and matted together, 
it is impossible to disentangle them without the 
plants receiving a severe check. If potted off 
when the roots are not more than £ in. long, 
there will be very little disturbance of growth. 
The saving in time, if much potting has to be 
done, will be considerable. It may not be al¬ 
ways possible to carry out this plan exactly at 
the right moment, but it is well to bear it in 
mind as the right practice.—E. Hobday. 


Spray of Passion-flower. 


COOL HOUSE AND HARDY PASSION- 
FLOWERS. 

Nothing adds so much to the general good ap¬ 
pearance of a glass structure as a few well- 
chosen, judiciously-planted, carefully-tended 
climbing plants. In the caso of ordinary plant- 
houses, the presence of creepers near the roof is 
supposed by many to exercise a prejudicial effect 
upon the health of the general inmates, and 
where the roof is entirely covered by them but 
little success can be expected to attend the 
culture of such plants as enjoy a maximum of 
light and air. There is, however, no need to 
thus exclude the sun’s influence, as, by planting 
thinly and allotting a certain never-to-be ex¬ 
ceeded space to each specimen, the best and 
most graceful of effects may be secured without 
in any way depriving the other inmates of the 
structure of the amount of light necessary to 
their well-being. 

Few climbing plants cm rival the Passifloras. 
They are of free growth, the cultural details are 
simple, and they produce a succession of most 
beautiful flowers, in some kinds to be succeeded 
by fruit, which at once pleases the eye and 
gratifies the palate. It is commonly supposed 


pared border. Good fibrous loam, to which 
may be added a small portion of leaf-mould and 
turfy peat, will suit them very well ; but for 
pot culture some silver sand should be added to 
the compost. Be careful to ensure thorough 
drainage by placing some 4 in. of brick rubble 
at the bottom of the border, for although the 
Passion-flower likes to be deluged in hot weather, 
there must be a ready exit for superfluous 
moisture. 

Pruning oonsists in thinning out all w'eakly 
shoots, leaving the strongest, merely shortening 
them back slightly. The best time to plant is 
about the latter end of March, w-hen the sap 
has begun to move, and just before growth com¬ 
mences. Procure thriving young plants in 4 in. 
pots, moisten the ball before planting, and allow' 
superfluous moisture to drain off. If the soil 
of the border or for potting is in a moist state, 
no watering will be needed until growth has 
fa ; rly commenced. As the season advances and 
growth progresses, water more liberally, syringe 
freely, and train each shoot into its assigned 
place. Care and attention are well bestowed upon 
these beautiful climbers, and no greenhouse 
should be without one or two kinds, which may 


FLOWER GARDEN THORN APPLES. 
(daturas.) 

Among the numerous plants available for gar¬ 
den decoration, several species of annual Daturas, 
or Thorn Apples as they are called, occupy a 
prominent place. There are five or six kinds 
possessing some claim to notice, but those which 
more especially merit the attention of the 
amateur are the D. ceratocaula, the D. Me tel, 
and the D. fastuosa, with its double varieties. 
The first-named, D. ceratocaula, the Horn- 
stalked Thorn Apple, is probably one of the 
best known. It grows from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, 
the foliage lance-shaped and hoary beneath. 
Its somewhat defective habit is amply redeemed 
by thenoble, sweet-scented, trumpet-like flowers, 

S reduced from the axils of the leaves. The 
owers, both of this and the following species, 
expand toward the close of the afternoon and 
close the following morning. The 

Downy Thorn Apple (D. Motel), of which 
a figure is given (p. 747), differs from the preced¬ 
ing in its broader foliage, as well as in its some¬ 
what large flowers, which, like those of D. cera¬ 
tocaula, are fragrant. The purple Thorn Apple, 
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if less remarkable for the size of its flowers 
than the kinds already referred to, has, never- 
theless, merits peculiar to itself. Even the single 
form of this plant, which in the type is creamy- 
r white on both surfaces, yields a very effective 
variety with the tube of a deep violet outside, 
the inside being white ; but the most striking 
forma of this species aro those bearing double 
flowers. The D. fastuosa Huberiana, of the 
seed catalogues, and several varieties of it which 
are offered, although affording a greater variety 
of colour, are less hardy than the older forms 
just described, and appear to require a warmer 
climate for their complete development. The 
culture of these Daturas offers no special diffi¬ 
culty. Fresh seeds are readily raised in an 
ordinary hotbed, and the young plants should 
be pricked out singly in pots while small, and 
finally planted out in the open border. They 
need ample space for their full development, and 
should be grown in light sandy soils in pre¬ 
ference to such as are of a heavier nature. But 
few gardens exist where appropriate situations 
for one or more of the species may not be found, 
and in most there is abundance of room for all 
those here named. It may prove an additional 
recommendation to some amateurs that most of 
the Daturas thrive well in the neighbourhood of 
the sea. 


POULTRY. 


Amount of Pood for Twelve Powls. 

—In reply to “ R. L. F.,” it is not an easy 
matter to lay down any rule as to the quantity 
of corn required by his birds daily. He does 
not say whether his birds are confined and, con¬ 
sequently, unable to pick up much in the shape 
of worms or grubs, or whether they have plenty 
of range over a field or open space. If the 
former be the case, they will require three meals 
a day, winter and summer. In the morning, as 
early as possible, give the feed of Spratt’s and 
meal as described a few weeks back, followed at 
noon by a small quantity of corn, say a pint, and 
as a last meal, double this quantity of Corn half 
an hour before roosting time. Now' let him watch 
his birds consume these two latter meals. If 
they finish it all, and leave none on the run, w r ell 
and good, they will come to no harm, and must 
thrive as far as food is concerned ; but, if he ob¬ 
serves them picking out the largest grains and, 
finally, leaving a portion of the feed untouched, 
then he is giving them too much, anil must throw 
them less little ny little until he gets at the right 
quantity. In short, the “right quantity” is 
what they will eat with relish and no more. But 
he must remember that fowls’ appetites vary, 
like that of other animals, and are influenced by 
weather and other causes. Likewise, a hen when 
laying will, and ought, to eat more than when 
not laying. The meal at noon may with advan¬ 
tage be substituted by scraps from the house, if 
sufficient can be collected ; if not, corn can be 
given one day, and the double supply of scraps 
the next, ami so on. If, on the other hand, his 
birds have their full liberty, there is no occasion 
to give more than tw r o meals a day, leaving out 
the mid-day one. Whatever be the condition 
under which his birds are kept, “ R. L. F. ” 
must use his own judgment to a great extent, as 
no golden rule can be laid down, and it is far 
better to rather under-feed than over-feed.— 
Andalusian. 

Gender of Eggs.—In answer to "R. TV query 
as to the above, I semi a small paragraph I cut out of a 
paper some time airo, which will answer it I think:—“Sex 
of egj?s.— In an address lately read by M. Genin before 
the Academic des Sciences, he affirms that the sex of eggs 
may be accurately determined; all egpa having the 
germs of males have wrloklos on the smaller end, while 
the female egirs are smooth at both extremities.”—ONE 
Who Means To Try The Experiment. 

_I, having consulted an experienced hen-wife, beg 

to state that the only reliable method of distinguishing 
the cock from the hen, is that the male egg is longer ami 
more oval in shape, the female, on the contrary, being 
round.—R. 3. C. 

_I am afraid that an answer cannot be given to this 

question. There is a country notion that round eggs will 
produce pullets, and long eggs cocks. There is, how¬ 
ever, no truth in it; perhaps the idea was that the cock 
required more room ior his tail. 

Poultry Feeding.—"R. L. F.” should give his 
fowls every morning one pound of Spratt’s meal which 
has been mixed with a quart of middlings over night, 
adding any fat that he may have. At mid-day give rather 
more than a quart of Barley. Before bedtime give any 
more scraps there may be, or a little more Com or meal. 
I am of opinion that three meals are better than two. I 
should not advise 41 R. L. F.” to adhere strictly to this, 
he will learn best from experience; birds from two to six 


months need very liberal feeding. Spanish fowls will 
not eat more than two-thirds of what Dorkings or Brah¬ 
mas will eat, Hambro fowls still less. 

Spanish Fowls.— “R T.” will not be able to de¬ 
pend upon his eggs being true in less time than six weeks 
from the time of the change. 

Pullets —To obtain most pullets 1 the cock should be 
one year old matched with hens two years old.—AMA¬ 
TEUR ALECTRYOLOGIST. 

Fattening Turkeys.—Can any reader give me a 
hint upon the best inode of fattening turkeys ? also what 
is the cause of their breast bones being quite crooked?— 
IGNORAMUS. 

Cost of Keeping Fowls.— What is the estimated 
cost of each fowl per week for all the year round ? Which 
is the best place for procuring Plymouth rocks ? At what 
age do pullets generally begin to lay ?—IGNORAMUS. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


“HOW TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE.” 

I am often amused at the various receipts I 
see for making Coffee. At our table we never 
have poor Coffee, because the making of it is so 
simple that no skill is required in its prepara¬ 
tion. In the first place, I buy the Coffee green 
—unburut Java and Rio, which I mix before 
burning—a third of the latter, to two-thirds of 
the former. Mocha I use pure. Once a week 
I have Coffee burnt, so that it is always compa¬ 
ratively fresh. 

My Coffee-pot is a filterer—commonly called 
the “ French Coffee-pot.” It is a very nice- 
looking machine, will hold Coffee for a dozen 
persons, and it cost $1. 10c. When breakfast is 
ready to be served, the Coffee is ground, put in 
the filterer, and boiling water slowly poured in 
from the tea-kettle. Then the cover is put on 
the pot—the cover being already on the spout 
—and the Coffee is made, with scarcely a 
breath of the aroma lost. When the Coffee is 
joured out it is as clear as amber and as de- 
ieious as—Coffee ! Then we drink it without 
milk, because milk destroyes the flavour, and 
renders the Coffee indigestible. If your cook, 
or Coffee-maker, pours into the filter water which 
is not boiling, you will know it at once—the 
Coffee will have a dead taste. A very 
little practice will enable one to tell when she 
has poured enough water into the filter, by the 
weight of the Coffee-pot, for she cannot well 
look inside to see the amount. Of course, the 
nicest and daintiest way to make both Coffee 
and Tea is at the table. But for this one 
requires a nicely polished tea-kettle with a bur¬ 
ner under it, aud this pretty arrangement costs 
from 10 to 15 dollars; but it is a ma¬ 
chine that will last for generations, with good 
care. 

But to go back to my Coffee making. After 
breakfast the Coffee liquid and Coffee grounds 
are poured into a Coffee-pot of the ordinary 
kind. This, when boiled, makes quite as good 
a drink as the ordinary mode of making Coffee, 
and serves for such members of the family as 
prefer their Coffee boiled. But even if no fur¬ 
ther use is made of the “ grounds ” I think the 
French method is more economical than the 
American or English way ot preparing Coffee. 
The grains should be ground fine, as the hot 
water more readily extracts the flavour. Any¬ 
body who has the French Coffee-pot for sale will 
tell you how to use it if you need to be told. 
It is bardly necessary to add that the Coffee¬ 
pot after use should be rinced in hot water and 
well dried. With proper care, it will last for 
several years. In conclusion, I may say that 
I am convinced beyond all doubt that there is 
no way so good to make Coffee as the one I have 
described and none so simple and expeditious. 
—Mary Wager-Fisher, in Rural New Yorker . 


Griddle Bread. —No bread can be bought 
in London at present which is so pleasant to eat 
or so wholesome as a good sample of this old- 
fashioned country bread, which is made as fol¬ 
lows :—To 3 lb. of the best Wbeaten meal, 1^ 
lb. of good household flour is added. The 
flour is wetted with sour butter-milk, which, 
combined with bi-carbonate of soda, makes the 
bread rise well. As, however, the butter-milk 
obtainable in or near London is quite different 
from that common in Scotland and Ireland, and 
very unpleasant in taste, it should not be used 
for this purpose, and resort must be had to sour 
skim milk instead. If the milk is not sour, 
tartaric acid must be added to the soda in 


the proportions for the above quantities ol 
one teaspoonful of tartaric acid to three of 
bi-carbonate of soda. The soda should he 
very carefully and thoroughly mixed with 
the meal before the meal is wetted. The 
dough should be well mixed, but not made too 
soft—not so soft as for white scones. It is then 
formed into round cakes about $ in. thick, cat 
into four parts and placed on the griddle or iron 

E late, which is to be put over a clear slow 
re, or on a hot plate. It is next fired 
slowly and steadily, and turned from time to 
time to make the rising equal. The scones 
rise to more than 1 in. in thickness. If not per¬ 
fectly done at the ends,, the scones are placed 
erect on the griddle, after being well baked 
otherwise. This bread, which is made without 
an oven, is certainly second to no other when 
carefully done ; aud as good Wheaten meal is 
now easily obtainable, all who take the trouble 
to make it may settle for themselves the question 
of a perfect bread. Care should l>e taken to 
secure the Wheaten meal and the few other 
requisites of the best quality and fresh. The 
soda, and, where sour milk is not used, the 
tartaric acid, should be finely divided and kept 
in welTcorked bottles in a dry cupboard. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1293.— Profitable Gardening —For the 
obtaining out of a small garden all the produce 
possible prior to the first week in August, it will 
be necessary to sow and grow only the earliest 
kinds of vegetables, and these should be sown 
and planted as early as is consistent with safety. 
Some early Peas might be sown at once ; perhaps 
the hardiest and most serviceable is Harrison’ 5 
Glory, and these may be followed at fortnightly 
intervals with small sowings of Princess Royal. 
Prince of Wales, and Veitch’s Perfection, alio: 
which may be cleared off by the end of July, if 
the last sowing takes place not later than tiff 
end of March. Early Ashlcaf Kidney Potatoes 
may be planted about the middle of March, and 
these may be lifted in July. Early Longjol 
Beans may be sown now, and a little later a few 
of Johnson’s- Wonderful, for July gatherings. 
Cauliflowers and Cabbages may be sown at once, 
also Lettuce seed, in a frame, but it will be of no 
use to sow either in the open air earlier than the 
middle of March. If raised in a frame, the** 
vegetables would turn in during June and Jnly. 
Some early French Beans, such as the Newins- 
ton Wonder, may also be sown about the first 
week in May. Runners will crop too late, and 
all such roots as Long Carrots, Parsnips, B?ets, 
Onions, will mature too late. Some Short¬ 
horn Carrots, however, may be sown on a warn 
border to get a summer crop, and Onions may 
be sown for summer pulling. Radishes may be 
sown ; the best are the olive-shaped scarlet and 
the mixed Turnip kinds. These may be sown 
at intervals through the spring before the end 
of May. Summer Spinach is also another qoiek- 
growing crop, that may be sown in February and 
March. These are the principal garden vege¬ 
tables and are ample to crop a small garden.-P. 

1281. — Growings Cucumbers and 
Melons. —Both Cucumbers and Melons may be 
grown in a low span-roof house if there U 
enough of heating power. If there is not, iben 
Melons will be a failure, whilst Cucumbers may 
thrive but indifferently well. Cucumbers wan: 
a temperature of from 60° to 70°; but so much 
warmth can only be had by considerable firm; 
and great expense. Melons want from 6o to 
80°, and the temperature well maintained. Thu 
may be got in the daytime on sunny days in the 
summer ; but fire would be needed at nig’u. 
Cucumbers would do very well from the middle 
of May onwards in a greenhouse without extia 
heat, and the crop would probably be the mo-t 
profitable. Plants should be obtained then, 1< 
slightly hardened by exposure in a temperate 
house, and a week after may bo planted out into 
large pots, or in small tubs, or into inverted 'va- 
kale pots, all of which should be stood upoa 
the stage, and the plants should be trained up a 
trellis fixed to the roof of the house, and aboa: 

9 in. from the glass. So grown, a good enj 
should follow. Melons need but a moderate 
quantity of soil at the roots ; some of the finest 
orops have been produced on plants growujs 
in a trough 12 in. wide and the same in depth, 
but of course having plenty of heat and water 
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The pots in which Cucumbers and Melons are 
grown should not be exposed to the full glare of 
the sun, but should be protected by some straw 
or long litter.—D. 

1282.— Vines for Oool Houses,— There 
is no better general Black Grape for a cool house 
than the Black Hamburgh, but better keepers 
are found in Lady Downes and Black Ali¬ 
cante. Neither of these, however, can be 
grown in a cool house ; they must have heat 
and good culture, or their crops will be value¬ 
less. Even the Black Hamburgh would pro¬ 
duce fruit of indifferent quality during such a 
summer as the past, unless aided by heat 
nearly all through the season. There can be 
no two better general cool-house Grapes than 
the Buckland Sweetwater (White) and the | 
Black Hamburgh, and hardier ones will only 
give inferior fruit, whilst other kinds will be 
perchance too tender. One of the most impor¬ 
tant elements in successful Vine culture is 
f mud in the constitution of the border for the 
roots. Some soils are naturally deep and allu- 
v.al, and iii these the Vine thrives without much 
trouble ; hut in the majority of cases it is neces¬ 
sary to trench the soil 4 ft. deep, to place in 
the bottom G in. of rubble for drainage, and 
removing the sour clay or gravel subsoil; add 
enough of fresh loam or well-decayed manure 
to raise the border 1 ft. above the surrounding 
soil. For a border—say G ft. wide and 12 ft. 
long—a bushel of crushed bones and several 
bushels of wood-ashes may be added with advan¬ 
tage, and be well mixed with the soil before 
the young Vines are planted. Well-established 
young pot Vines should be had for planting, 
and these should be cut back to within 9 in. 
of the ground just before the buds start into 
growth. Some long manure spread over the 
border will protect the roots from the sun for 
the summer. The first year’s growth should 
reach to the top of the house, and this the fol¬ 
lowing spring may be cut back to one-third of 
the length, and in two years more the top of the 
house will be reached.—D. 

1284.—Bottom Heatfor Seeds.—I have 
recently required the above myself, and have 
adopted the following plan, which is my own 
idea, although I believe something similar has 
been tried before. I instructed an ironmonger 
to make a tin case, 3£ ft. long by 2 ft. wide, 
and 4 in. high. In one corner on the top I left 
a hole just large enough to hold a cork, through 
which I pour warm water ; the case holds about 
two or three gallons, but I do not more ihan 
half fill it. It must be made comparatively 
strong, as not only is the water heavy, but the 
pots and seed pans placed on the top are a con¬ 
siderable weight. I instructed the maker to 
allow the sides to project over the top 2 in. or 
3 in., so that a wall is formed all round for the 
purpose of holding a layer or bed of Cocoa-nut 
fibre. I have placed it on a shelf in the green¬ 
house, and on the underneath shelf I have an 
oil lamp made out of common tin with a tin 
chimney, this I find keeps the water at a tempe¬ 
rature of 65° to 70 p . I place my seed pans and 
cuttings, &c., in the Cocoa-nut fibre, and have 
little doubt that, for raising or striking cuttings, 
it will answer all the purposes of a frame and 
hotbed, and has the additional advantage of be¬ 
ing more convenient in many ways. The Cocoa- 
nut fibre can always be kept sufficiently moist 
for propagating purposes, and if necessary hand¬ 
bell glasses, or square pieces of glass can be put 
over the pots and pans to keep them close. 
The cost was 30s., and, I think, it will answer 
all the necessary requirements.—C. W. A. 


1292.— Jerusalem Artichokes. — The 
Jerusalem Artichoke as well deserves good culti¬ 
vation in the garden as any other vegetable ; as 
a rule, however, it is grown in some out-of-the- 
way corner, where the roots remain from year to 
year, being lifted as wanted, until finalty, from 
exhaustion of soil and excessive thickness, the 
tnbers become small and worthless. It may be 
accepted as a rule that applies alike to all garden 
productSi that the better the cultivation the 
better the quality of the things grown ; and 
Artichokes that may be worthless grown in a 
rough corner are excellent when grown as though 
they were Potatoes or good vegetables. The 
sets used should be clean, medium-sized ones, 
the growing end not being damaged in any 
way. The soil should be trenched 2 ft. in depth, 
be well manured, and should be light in quality. 


Heavy, cold, clay soils produce very coarse, 
ungainly tnbers, of poor quality. Planting 
should be done during the month of March, the 
round being well prepared for their reception, 
oles being dibbled to a depth of Gin., and 
about 2 ft. apart each way. Though the plants 
make no lateral extension, yet they grow so tall 
under good culture, that a perfect thicket of 
stems and leafage is formed, and therefore ample 
space is desirable. Keep the ground well hoed 
during the summer, ana as soon as the stems 
decay lift the crop, sort out the tubers, and 
store them in dry sand for winter use. The Jeru¬ 
salem Artichoke is naturally of a watery cha¬ 
racter, far more so than the worst of Potatoes, 
but is improved by good culture and cooking.— 
A. D. 

1280.— Frozen Plants.— With the plants 
in a greenhouse all frozen and valueless, and 
with no present intention to purchase a stock of 
bedding plants—a very wi.?e resolve under the 
circumstances — the greenhouse, having now 
enough heating power to exclude frost, might be 
for the present filled with pots of soil in which 


results. If forced too early, they are subject to 
become foul with insects, and to show a weakly 
habit of growth ; but, owing to the hardy nature 
of the Rose, and its amenability to warmth, it 
will push rapidly in moderate heat, and bear 
more air than will tenderer plants under similar 
conditions. To ensure a long succession of 
bloom from pot Roses it is well to have a good 
batch of plants, so that about one third may be 
Started to bloom early in March, and the rest 
in succession till Roses flower naturally in the 
open air. Rose plants should be potted early 
in the winter if lifted from the open ground ; 
but the best plants for pot culture are those that 
have been grown on in pots from the first, and 
are on their own roots. The size of the pots 
must of necessity depend upon the size of the 
plants, but to bloom in, none should be less than 
8 in. across, and for strong plants 9-in. or 10-in. 
pots should be used. The soil should consist of 
two-thirds good, free, turfy loam, and the rest 
of well-rotted manure, with a little silver sand, 
the plants to be potted firm. The best place for 
such newly-potted plants is a deep cold frame, 



The Downy Thom Apple (Datura Metel). 


may be sown various flower and vegetable seeds, 
although it is yet full early to sow most tender 
plants that are to be planted in the open air. 
Of vegetables, some large pots of Dwarf Beans 
may be sown, a quantity of small pots of Peas 
for transplanting, some Potatoes in large pots, 
will produce a good crop; then, in shallow pans 
and boxes, some Mustard and Cress, and even 
VVatercresses, may be raised. Early in March, 
with the help of a little fire-heat, Cucumber 
plants may be raised from seed, and these can 
De planted in large pots in good soil, and be 
grown on. Vegetable Marrows may be sown 
and raised ready for planting out, as also may 
be Tomatoes. Of flower seeds, almost any hardy 
annuals and biennials may be sown at once ; and 
such tender things as Asters, Stocks, Marigolds, 
Petunias, Balsams, Lobelias, &c., may be sown 
early in March, and be pricked out into other 
pans or pots when large enough. In this way it 
would be easy to fill a house with a profitable 
stock in a few weeks. Plants intended for sum¬ 
mer pot culture should be obtained and grown 
on at once; but mere bedding plants will do if 
purchased during the month of April or early in 
May.—A. 

1325.— Roses in Pots. —The culture of 
Roses in pots requires more than average care 
on the part of the grower to produce satisfactory 


the pots and roots being protected from frost 
during hard weather by means of hay or Fern, and 
theplants with glass and afew mats or other cover¬ 
ing. Theplants should be pruned when takeninto 
heat, the Hybrid Perpetuals most and the Tea 
Roses least. As the new growth is developed, 
plenty of water must be given, and if green fly 
is seen, fumigation should be frequently resorted 
to, whilst, as the blooms begin to show, a little 
weak guano water would be serviceable.— 
A. D. 

1275.—Growing Shallots.—There are two garden 
varieties of the Shallot, the common and the Long-keep¬ 
ing ; the latter is the best cropper, has larger bulbs, and 
keeps well in proper storage for a long time. It is quite 
true that Shallots are not raised from seed, and probably 
their seeding would be a rarity, and would only happen 
with the largest bulbs but, as these aro sold for con¬ 
sumption, and only the medium-sized, solid bulbs are 
planted for stock, seeding is most improbable. In dry 
soils the bulbs may be planted with advantage in October, 
being placed in rows about 9 in. apart and (J in. from 
each other in the rows, pressing them in firmly Just be¬ 
neath the surface. In stiff, damp soils the best time for 
planting is during the month of March. The cultivation 
is simple, little else than the frequent use of the hoe 
being needed to keep the beds clean until midsummer, 
when the new crop is usually ready for lifting.—A. D. 

1286.— Growing Horse-radish.—Horee-radish is 
usually one of the most permanent of garden crops, but 
it is wise to plant to the extent of one-half the required 
bed every two years. The ground to form the bed should 
be trenched to a depth of 8 ft, and have plenty of manure 
worked in with it to induce quick robust growth. The 
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quicker the growth the larger the sticks, ami the root will 
bo much milder in flavour than if grown slowly. Old 
roots may be cut into lengths of from 3 in. to 4 in., but 
those pieces having green crowns naturally produce 
the finest roots. Dibble Borne holes about 12 in. deep, and 
into these the sets maybe dropped, the holes being filled 
up lightly. Extra strong crowns maybe planted deeper, 
and the manure should also he worked in deeply to sup¬ 
ply the required nutriment. Where the soil is sti ff and 
clayey, the manure should be long and light, and the 
ground left as light as possible.—A. D. 

1284 — Bottom-heat for Seeds. —Messrs. Barr A 
Sugden supply very handy forcing frames of various 
sizes, heated by a paraffin lamp. The price, I think, is 
from four to five guineas —H. 

1290.— Begonias In Windows.— Pot the Begonias 
now, but do not over-water till the young stems appear. 
Keep the soil just slightly moist. The pots may stand in 
the darkest part of the window till growth begins, then 
a light position will he necessary. Drain the pots well, 
and use turfy—that is to say, flbry — soil, equal parts of 
loam and peat will do, or the nearest approach to it that 
can be had.—E. 


is on rockwork, where they can expand into size and be 
let alone (or a considerable period.—D. 

1338. — Gutting: Down Clematis —All the plants 
of the Clematis Jackmani or autumn blooming group, 
flowering, ns they do, on the present season’s growth, 
should be cut back nearly to the ground each winter. 
No doubt it is ouite safe to do so with plants that have 
not been cut back for several years, as new growth 
will invariably break up from the crown of the roots, 
like the Everlasting Pea —A. 

1339. —Summer House in a Garden.- Some of 
the most useful of hardy climbers for a summer bouse 
will be found in climbing Roses, such as the Noisette 
multifolia, or Gloire d ; Dijon, Irish Ivy, Virginian 
Creeper, the Variegated Japanese Honeysuckle, Clematis 
montaua, Pyracantha, or a Magnolia, which, with its 
immense massive leaves, forms a grand evergreen. Where 
the position is an exposed one and swept by cold winds, 
it would be well to shelter or protect the arbour with a belt 
of Laurel, as that would form an evergreen hedge that 
might render an actual evergreen covering of climbers 
less necessary. Some deciduous climbers are among the 
most beautiful for the purpose. - A. D. 


1279 —Meeembryanthemums.— Sow in March in 
a gentle heat in light, porous soil; prick off when large 
enough Into pota, pans, or boxes; harden off and plant 
out in May. They will commence flowering almost im¬ 
mediately. They are well adapted for planting on rock- 
work, Ac. I remember visiting a garden a good many 
years ago where all the broad walks were lined with 
Portugal Laurels In tubs, and the tops of the tubs were 
planted with Mescmbryanthemum tricolor. The growth 
was full and dense, and overhung the sides, and when 
the sun shone, and the flowers were open, the effect was 
quite unique.—E. H. 

1261.—Culture of Calanthes.— Turfy loam and 
fibrous peat in equal proportions, adding thereto a small 
portion of thoroughly decomposed manure, best fulfil 
their requirements. When in full growth occasional 
doses of weak mauure water will be found beneficial.— 
C. 


1206 - Castor-oil Plants in a Greenhouse — 
Retain them in the glass structure until the latter end of 
May, when they should be placed iu the open air, choos¬ 
ing a sheltered situation, and covering for a time on cold 
nights until about the end of the first week in June, 
when they may be planted in the open air. We should, 
however, much prefer young seedlings. If sown in heat 
In March, they will outstrip the old plants.—J. C. B. 

1287.—Soil for Cacti.— tacti require a free cool 

g ulverised soil, consisting of sandy loam and broken 
ricks. Pot about the first week in April, well draining 
the pots, and making the soil firm around the roots. 
Water sparingly for a time until root action has fairly 
commenced, and place the plants in alight position in 
the structure. In hot weather, and when the plants are 
in full growth, a little soot water once or twice a week 
will prove beneficial.—C. B. 


1305 — Roses on Wire Fence.— We do not think 
that the galvanised wire would exercise an injurious 
effect upon the Roses. The better way, perhaps, would 
be to give the wires a coat of lead-coloured paint, which 
would entirely remove all apprehension upon the sub¬ 
ject.—J. C. 

1291.—Suitable Climbers for Hiding 1 Chim¬ 
neys. —Cobea scandens would be an excellent plant for 
the purpose. It grows with great freedom, and flowers 
profusely during the summer months. ' Plant out or 
shift Into a box or large pot towards the latter end of 
March, and water copiously in hot summer weather. 
-C. 

1251.- Climbers for South Aspect.— Neither 
climbing Roses nor Passion-flowers will thrive in small 
boxes. Tropwolum Ball of Fire would answer, and 
Cobea scandens, a most rampant grower with handsome 
foliage, would produce a rich effect. Both are annuals 
but can be bought in pots in spring.—J. D. 

1257 .—Marvel of Peru.— Sow in March or April in 
pans er boxes, place in a mild hotbed, or in a sunny 
place In a greenhouse or room window. When the plants 
nave made four leaves, pot off into 6-in. pots, keep in a 
shady place and safe from frost until bedding plants are 
put out, when they may be planted in the open ground, 
and will bloom the first year. The roots should be lifted 
when the leaves die, and stored in sand in a dry place 
during the winter. They may lie planted in the open 
ground in May or June, but It is, perhaps, safest to start 
them in pots indoors. A light, rich, well drained soil 
suits them best.—J. D. 

1334.—Plants for Edgings.— Really useful per¬ 
manent edging plants cannot be raised from seed, but 
plenty that are of an annual or temporary character may 
be so raised. One of the best is the Pyrethriun or Golden 
Feather, which may be sown early in March, and be 
planted up thickly early in June. This, if pinched occa¬ 
sionally, will make a neat edging till the following 
summer. Blue Lobelia also will do for a temporary 
edging, as also may Pansies or Violas. One of the neatest 
permanent plant edgings (other than a shrub, such as 
Box) is the dwarf Thrift, which makes a very pretty 
edging; so also does the Wire Grass (Festuca viridisV 
ami the hardy Stachys lanata forms a good permanent., 
silvery-leaved border. All of these need to be lifted and 
replanted every two or three years. Some of the carpet 
.Sedums and Saxifrages also make very neat permanent 
edgings.—A. D. 


1337.- The Best Saxifrages and. Stonecrops 
(Sedums).—It would be easy to give a list of several 
dozens of hardy dwarf Saxifrages, but all may not be 
perfectly hardy in the climate and surroundings of Man¬ 
chester, and the best thing to do where a number of 
kinds are wanted that are proved to be fully hardy in the 
north is to write to Messrs. Backhouse A Sons, nursery¬ 
men, of York, and ask them to send a good and varied 
collection. This would be far .more useful than giving a 
list, one-half of which it may, perhaps, be difficult to 
obtain. Of Sedums, such kinds as acre, acre aureum 
(the golden-tipped Stonecrop), acre elegans (the silver- 
tipped kind), glaucum,lividum,roseum,Telephium,altai- 
cum, ibericum, and repens, are all good and effective 
sorts. The most suitable position for this class of plants 


1341.—Funlda Turning Yellow.—The temperature 
of 45® should suit a Funkia very well, and it may, per¬ 
chance, be the case that a plant which has Its leaves turn¬ 
ing yellow has become water-logged, the soil too moist 
and close to suit a plant that naturally prefers an open 
sandy soil, moderately dry, and not rich. Then some 
of the Funkias lose their foliage in the winter, and re¬ 
cover again in the spring, throwing up fresh and well 
coloured foliage as the season advances.—D. 

1320.—Plants Losing their Leaves —We can 
only surmise that the foliage of the plants in question is 
badly attacked by damp. A portion of the pipes being 
covered with soil would occasion a considerable amount 
of evaporation, which, being thrown back upon the plants 
in a condensed form, has caused the mischief. The soil 
should, if possible, be cleaned away from the pipes, and 
every decayed leaf picked off the plants. In the case of 
Geraniums bnt little harm will be done, as they break 
freely from the old'wood again. On fine days when the 
sun has warmed the structure to 45*, give a little air at 
the top, closing early in the afternoon.—J. C. 

1330 — Centradenla rosea—It is very probable 
that the wood of the Centradenla was not well matured 
in the autumn. The plant does not therefore possess 
sufficient energy to expand its blooms, which it should 
do perfectly in a temperature of 65®. This plant should 
be grown along quickly in the early part of the season, 
so that the specimen is formed by the middle of August, 
after which time it should be placed in a cooler and more 
airj' position to ripen its growth and recruit its energies. 
The necessity for this period of rest in the case of stove 
flowering plants is too often lost sight of, the consequence 
being that although bloom is formed, it lacks the sub¬ 
stance indispensable to aperfect expansion of the flowers. 
—J. C. B. 

1292.— Jerusalem Artichokes —These should be 
grown in a rather naturally light soil ; decayed horse 
manure mixed with sifted coal ashes makes suitable mate¬ 
rial for manuring the ground. The Artichokes should be 
planted in February, 4 in. deep and 18 in. apart in the row, 
and 18 in. between the rows; keep the ground we 1 
stirred with the hoe till they reach the height of 3 ft. 
Cut the tops off in the last week in November, and let 
the roots remain in the ground till the second week in 
December. A little frost will do them good, but if the 
frost is very severe cover them with lesves 6 in. thick. 
When Artichokes are planted in stiff wet ground they 
are sure to run to suckers, and the tubers cannot expand 
to their natural shape.—C. E. C. 

1285. -Growing Hors e-radish— This month is a 
suitable time for planting Horse-radish. Dig the ground 
1 ft. deep, cut the crowns off the old roots for the new 
plantation, make the holes with a dibber, and plant them 
1 ft. deep and 6in. apart in the rows, and 6 in. between 
the rows. Stiff soil is snitable for Horseradish ; apply 
well rotted manure and work it well to the bottom.— 
C. E. C. 

1234 — Spring Gardening.— In the spring it is 
necessary to defer operations till the weather is suitable, 
not too cold, too wet, or too dry. Spring sowing in the 
kitchen garden includes Onions, Peas, Carrots, Beet, 
Parsnips, Turnips, Radishes, Broccoli, Cauliflowers, 
Parsley, Beans, «fcc. When the surface soil is light or of 
a sandy nature, deep-rootiug crops like Peas, Carrots, 
Beet, Parsnips, and Onions should have a considerable 
amount of manure dug in deeply. Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses exist in endless variety ; La France, John Hopper, 
Due de Rohan, Madame Victor Verdier, are of a free 
habit, and would do in light soli.—J. B. 

1323.— Window Flowers.— Gas is injurious to 
flowers if it be largely used where plants are, and venti¬ 
lation is bad. The fumes emitted by the combustion of 
coal gas consist largely of carbonic acid gas, which is 
destructive to plant life. Where plants and gas are in 
conjuction free ventilation must be given, and gas must 
be used with moderation. The temperature of the room 
is probably meant to be 00*, which means a very hot dry 
temperature for greenhouse plants at this time of the 
year; from 45° to 60* would be better. Of plants suitable 
for a window, Camellias, Primulas, Cyclamens, Genistas, 
Cinerarias, Hyacinths, and early Heaths, would look very 

? ;ay, mixed with such Ferns as Adiantum cuneatum and 
ormosum, Pteris aquillna and tricolor, Asplenium Fa- 
bianum, and, in fact, any dwarf half-hardy kind.—D. 

1824,— Plants for Frame —With a cold frame only, 
and no means of heating it. It would be useless to look 
for flowers of any kind, even the hardiest, until the 
spring advances, and warmer weather comes. The 
earliest things to bloom in such a shelter would he hardy 
bulbs. Snowdrops, Crocuses, Tulips. Hyacinths, Ac., in 
pots, as also Pansies, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, any hardy 
Primula, and, indeed, any hardy spring plants. A fsw 
dwarf Rhododendrons and Azaleas, in pots, would bloom 
freely presently, as also would Roses in pots, if well 
looked after and kept well watered and free from blight 
Successional plants, such as Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and 
Calceolarias, may be obtained from some greenhouse In 
April, and grovn on; and Balsams, Stocks, Lobelias, 


Ageratums, and various summer-blooming plants may be 
raised frem seed sown in March. Too muen must not be 
looked for from a mere cold frame.—A. D. 


Although the following questions are answered by the 
Editor, vk shall be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them again. 

1357. -Hollow-Stalked Celery —My Celery each 
year is quite hollow; it grows on poorsand.and I have not 
given it much manure, as I always understood that too 
much manure would make it grow hollow.— SOUTHPORT. 
[Celery cannot well have too much manure, and tlie 
quicker it is grown the better and crisper it will be ] 

1358. — Arum Lilies In Aquarium —Will an Aram 
Lily flourish if the pot in which it grows be placed in an 
aquarium with the surface quite under water? and would 
it injure the fishes ?—H. M. M. [It would grow well in 
such a position, and it would not injure the fishes. Sur¬ 
face the pot with the gravel to prevent the soil being 
washed out.] 

1359. Maiden-hair Ferns. —My Maiden hair Ferns 
have faded very fast this last week. What should I do 
to them ? When should they be repotted ?—A Lover of 
Ferns. [Keep them rather dr)- till the fronds have got 
quite brown, then cut them off and repot when in full 
growth again if they need it.] 

i860 —Making Cucumber Frame.— Which is 
the best way to make a one-lighted Cucumber frame? 
Which should l>e longest way, the way the light falls or 
the other, and size of each?—D. N. [The way the light 
falls should l>e the longest, the size depends entirely on 
your wants; 4 ft wide and 6 ft. long is a convenient 
size.] 

1361.— Soil for Liliuma—Allow me to seek some In¬ 
formation as to whether peat is good or not for Lilituns 
and Ferns, but especially the former, viz., auratums and 
lancifoliums. There appears to be some difference at 
opinion on the point.— Chan. Andrew’s. [Both Fern* 
and Liliuma will grow and do well in peat; good fibrous 
sandy loam, however, is considered to be better. A mix¬ 
ture of the two with some well-decomposed leaf-mould 
or manure also makes an admirable compost. If you 
have the opportunity you might try Doth kinds of soil, and 
then Judge for yourself which answers best] 

1302.— Volumes of Gardening.— Chas. Andrew. 
—The first volume will be ready at the end of February, 
and may be had bound from our office, or through the 
newsagents. 


QUERIES. 


1363.— Honeysuckles Under Glass.— I have a 
lean-to glass-covered way across a yard, about 8 ft. high 
and 5 ft. broad. I have removed stones on wall side, and 
made a trench 4 ft. deep, and filled in with good loam. 
Would Japanese Honeysuckles thrive? or what else 
would be suitable for covering the w'&ll ? Situation, near 
Hyde Egrk ; four hours’ sun during day, with plenty of 
ventilation.—N imrod. 

1364 — Berberis Darwin! as a Hedge Plant-— 
I shall be glad If some one could give me a little more 
information respecting this plant for hedges. I planted 
a hedge of it some four years ago (on a bank), and, as it 
has done so badly, I thought of replacing it with Holly ; 
but the single plants of Berberis do very well by them¬ 
selves amongst other shrubs, which have been allowed to 
grow as they like, bnt in the case of the hedge I hare 
cut the few long and irregular shoots it has made, and 
the hedge is very little higher (1 ft .) than when I planted 
it, and very irregular. My subsoil is chalk, and the top 
soil light and stony and poor when planted, but I have 
top-dressed the ground with manure since planting.— 
G. W. 

1365 — Gas v. Oil for Heating. —Could any one in¬ 
form me as to the relative merits of oil and gas for heat¬ 
ing a small greenhouse, say from 25 ft. to 30 ft. long by 
about 10 ft. wide ? Wbat is the relative expense of each 
as compared with coke ? and for what sized houses are 
they most applicable?—S ubscriber. 

1366.—Tacsonia Van Volxemi —I had a plant of 
this last summer which grew about 3 ft. high in a pot, 
which I kept in an unheated greenhouse ; but after the 
first sharp frost all the leaves fell off. Will it spring 
again from the bottom ?—C. W. S. 

1367 —The Management of Frames.—I should 
feel indebted if some experienced correspondent would 
give youngsters in gardening (like myself) a few hints as 
to how to make the most of hotbeds and frames. I have 
at present one frame (two-light), about 6 ft. by 44 ft., 
which I am using to winter some cuttings and seedlings. 
As I do not wish to disturb these yet, I purpose setting 
up another on a moderate hotbed, to start seeds of half- 
hardv annuals and other things which require for are 
benefited by) this aid ; e.g., I wish to grow Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, and other fine annuals; Antirrhinums and other 
perennials to flower first year; Cauliflowers, Ac.; and 
also, if possible, Cucumbers from seed, to be transferred 
later on to another bed for which the other light would 
be at liberty. Information as to the compatibility of the 
same frame for all these subjects, what to sow first, when 
to make up the bed, and other hints as to how to make 
the most of these appliances in gardens of modest dimen¬ 
sions, would, I feel sure, be of great interest and value 
to many of your amateur readers.— Alumnus. 

1368 — Orchids in Sunless House.— Will soma 
one l)e good enough to inform me if I could grow Orchids 
in a house 6 ft. by 4 ft., and 7 ft. high, where there is 
plenty of heat and light, but no sun, except for about 
five hours per day during the height of summer ? Are 
there any special species of this family of plants which 
will grow under such conditions, and what are their 
names ?— Scribbler. 

1309.--Annuals for Exhibition. —Will any one 

J ive the names of the best twelve hardy annuals, and 
he best twelve half-hardy annuals for exhibition?— 
Durham. 
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1370. — Vegetables in London Gardens — I 
have apiece of ground near London of the following di¬ 
mensions—*0 ft. by 20 ft.—enclosed by walls. It gets 
only the morning sun. Can I grow Cabbages with any 
degree of success? if so, what are the bestsortsto plant? 
Last season I planted some, but they grew with no hearts, 
but the ground was not manured. Would Potatoes grow 
on the ground ?- -Harry Page. 

1371. — Gooseberry Caterpillar —Can any one 
tell me the best methods of checking the ravages of the 
Gooseberry caterpillar ? I had not a ripe Gooseberry 
last year; I tried hand-picking and dusting with Hellebore 
powder, but caterpillars seemed to increase rather than 
diminish, though I must have destroyed thousands. Will 
anp treatment at this season get rid of their chrysalis ? 

1372. —Bryanstone Potato. - Could any of your 
correspondents tell me if a Potato called Bryanstone 
Kidney has any other name 1 I have had it In cultiva¬ 
tion for about six years, and I have invariably found its 
quality most excellent, and it is a fair cropper.—R. F. 

1373. — Vegetables for Profit.—I would be glad 
to know what vegetables to sow to get the most profit 
out of a garden 70 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. The soil 1 b not 
rich, and I cannot easily get stable manure. I would 
prefer Potatoes, but imagine they would not be as profi¬ 
table as Cabbage, &c.— north Strand, Dublin. 

1374. —Propagating Azaleas.—I have here a 
number of garden Azaleas, and they appear to do very 
well, but they are all yellow, and a neighbour of mine, 
having a fine collection, different colours, I am anxious 
to get some, but do not know how to propagate them.— 
Gobbs. 

1375. — Flowering Plants for Shady Green¬ 
house. —Would some one kindly inform me what 
flowering plants will grow well in a greenhouse, which, 
in consequence of adjacent buildings, only gets the after¬ 
noon sun—say from about twelve to simset?—C. H., West 
Biding, Yorkshire. 

1370. — Tuberous Begonias.—Will some one 
give me a few directions for sowing seeds of tuberous 
Begonias ?—PAT. 

1877.—How to Improve Old Shrubberies.— 
Can any reader now give me any suggestions as to the 
best way of covering over the bare stems left exposed in 
a Laurel shrubbery by cutting down to a height of 2 ft, 
Laurel bushes which had been allowed to grow tall and 
straggling to 15 ft. or 20 ft. ? The stems in many cases are 
A ft. thick, and look bare and ugly now they are cut. 
How can I best temporarily hide these until the shrubs 
grow bushy, and also fill up the spaces left by thinning 
ont Box and Holly trees that were struggling for exist¬ 
ence among the bare stems of the tall Laurels?—B. B. 
Kennedy. 

1378 -Fruit Trees for Low Walls — I have a 
garden wall nearly 4 ft. high, with a south-east aspect. 
The soil is sandy, the locality North Cheshire, not far 
from a manufacturing town. What kind of fruit trees 
would answer best against the wall ? and is the spring a 
good time for planting ? Also, 1 have an Apricot tree 
a gain st a south-east wall. The soil has been made rich 
for Roses, but the tree never bears fruit. What can I 
do ?—E. F. 

1379. —Fruit Trees on Arches over Walks — 
The article in Gardening on this subject has suggested 
to me that 1 might successfully plant fruit trees to be 
trained over an arch trellis, which 1 have lately put up 
over a walk extending 100 ft. north and south. The soil 
la rich loam over a clay bottom, well drained. Can any 
experienced readers say what description of fruit trees 
would be best adapted to that soil in South Devon? Would 
hardy Plums be likely to do well? and if so, what sorts 
would be best ?—E. X. 

1380. —Covering 1 for Greenhouses. -I quite 
agree that outside covering is better than inside, but 
there are drawbacks to outside covering with rollers, 
such as getting wet, rotting, and not being easy to roll 
up straight. Would not a shade inside hooked up close 
to the glass keep a deal of frost out, and answer also as 
a shade in summer? It would be kept dry, and could be 
put up and taken down at leisure.—J. C. 

1381 . — Climbers for Shady Fence.—Will Cle¬ 
matis Jackmani grow on a fence that is shaded and 
overhung by a large fruit tree ? or is there another fast¬ 
growing climber that would be more suitable ?— Ama¬ 
teur. 

1882.— Insects in Fernery —My Fernery is infes¬ 
ted with some kind of Insect that eats the young fronds 
off just as they are making their appearance ; as it is 
covered with Moss would it be advisable to use lime ? I 
do not think it is the common green fly, as there is noth¬ 
ing to be seen. I have caught many snails with slices 
of white Turnip placed about.—F. W. 

1383.— Now Lawns—I am now having a piece 
of ground 45 ft. by 60 ft. properly prepared for a lawn. 
Ja it best to sow seed or to lay down turf ? I am offered 
good roadside turf at the rate of 7s. per hundred, but I 
am uncertain what to do, as a friend strongly advises me 
to sow seed. My object 1 b to have a good lawn as quickly 
as possible. I shall be glad of good advice on the sub¬ 
ject.-H. H. M. 

1884. — Blue Pansy for Edgings. —Which is the 
beet blue Pansy to grow for edging a bed? and how 
should the seed be sown, in open borders or in pans?— 
8. M. M, 

1885. — Plants for Window Box,—Which is the 
best blue Lobelia for a window box with au eastern as¬ 
pect? and which would be the best kind of Phlox to 
grow beside It? I should like the names of four or five 
showy Fuchsias for growing outside. I take up the roots 
and plunge them in sand in a cold frame in winter.— 
Bertha. 

l380,_Green Fly on Roses.—My Rose trees in a 
small conservatory are oovered with green fly. Last 
summer one was almost bare of leaves from the same 
cause. Whatcanldo? ¥»»tl cut them down? I have 
tried Tobacco powder.- E. E. 
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EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN 
should send for KINO'S PRICED 
U8T OF CHOICE 

Home-grown Flower & VegetableSeeds. 

Catalogues Gratis and Post Free on Application. 
established 1793. 

JOHN K. KING, Cogrgeshall, Essex. 

Seed Grower to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 




TREES AND SHRUBS. 


J. Cheal & Sons, 

Low field Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 

Have a large and healthy Stock of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES, &C. 

CORDON FRUIT TREES, 

As advertised in Gardening of October 18th, 1879. 
Priced and Descriptive Catalogues, free by post. 


Important Notice to all who study real 

ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 

New T3eeds at old Prices. 

A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT after the very 
unfavourable season which we have just passed through, 
but we are in a position so to do, and we give the public 
the benefit, trusting that extended patronage may recoup 
us for so doing. A perusal of our Catalogue will show 
there is very little difference in the price of the leading 
articles, which will be found 

EXTREMELY MODERATE, 

and we deem it necessary to state that we have enjoyed 
a local reputation for nearly HALF A CENTURY, so that 
the public may see that we supply goods of 

FIRST QUALITY ONLY, 

and we would say that, if we know it, no bad seed ever 
leaves our premises. 

In confirmation of the above and before purchasing 
elsewhere, send for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
50 pages, containing 

SPECIAL CASH TERMS. 

and compare with other houses, and the prises will 
astonish you. Catalogue Post Free for Four Stamps 
(returned to purchasers). 

Wood’s Seed and Bulb Warehouse, 
Sydenham, London, S.E. 

AUL <fc SON’S ROSE CATALOGUE 

post-free, on application, or personally at London 
Order Office. Liverpool Street Station, EC. 

PAUL & SON, The Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, N. 


R OSES.—A bundle of strong Standards 

of Twelve Choice Named Varieties will be 
promptly sent off on receipt of P. O. O. for 12s.; or for 
Half-Standards, 10s. ; or Dwarfs, 9s.—J. Grant, Rose 
Grower, Linton, Kent. 
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be highly valued In households where French is culti¬ 
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Collections of Choice Plants. 


This is a season when especial care should be 
taken to procure seeds from responsible Growers 


J. H. LEY. 

EOYA.L nursery, 

CROYDON, 

Devotes almost the whole of his attention to the 
growth of the most showy anil desirable plants 
for the decoration of 

AMATEURS’ CONSERVATORIES, 

which are supplied by him in Collections at 
prices from 10s. 6d., 21s., to 42s. or 210s. 


^CARTERS’ 

A -^“^COLLECTIONS O F ^ 1 

n 


The value of many of the plants included in these 
collections (for which the nursery has Ion* been 
celebrated) Is such that unless thousands were quickly 
grown and sold they could not be supplied at live times 
the price, as may be seen on comparing quotations with 
any London nursery. Sample collections as follows will 
give greatest satisfaction to any purchaser, and all plants 
included are really second to none sent out at high prices 
by other large Arms. 



VEGETABLE SEED 


’produce a constant supply 

_ OF THE BEST VEGETABLES 

Ci^ALL-THE- YEAR-RO UND 


EXCELLENCE COMBINED 
WITH ECONOMY. 


12 Azaleas— newest and finest sorts, full bushy 
heads, crowded with buds, 5-in. pots 

12 Palms— rare and distinct kinds, good plants 
to grow on for table decoration. 

50 choice and beautiful Ferns—In small 
pots, well established for greenhouses, 25 dis¬ 
tinct varieties . 

12 Tuberous Begonias—distinct colours, 
enormous flowers, for spring and summer de¬ 
coration ; bulbs 3 in. in diameter, dry roots., 

12 Gloxinias— all finest novelties, true to name, 
fine bulbs, dry (small bulbB, 0s. per dozen, 
post free) . 

12 Amaryllis— good bulbs of these grand ami 
most showy plants, which will flower as soon 
as placed in a little warmth f 6 in pots ; 
distinct varieties. 


s. d. 
21 0 


21 0 

21 0 

21 0 



&£& WEBBS’ & 

Popular Collections of 
Vegetable Seeds 

FOR ONE YEAR'S SUPPLY , 

12/G, 15/-, 21/- 31/6, 42/-, ami 63/- each. 
Cottage Garden Collections, 2/6, 5/-, and 
7/6 each. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SER 

Webbs Spring Catalogue r w 1880 

(MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED). 

Price Is., post free ; Gratis to Customers 
The best and most Handsome Work on Gardening 
matters yet published. 


12 Orchids — choice and beautiful sorts, on 
blocks or in pots. 

12 Dracaenas — choice varieties of the best 
coloured sorts known ; strong plants in Sj-in. 
pots. 

12 Gardenias — fine bushy plants, in 3^-in. 
pots; strong. 

25 Hardy Ferns -for rockwork out-of-doors; 
distinct and rare sorts. 

12 Stove Plants — flowering and ornamental 
foliage ; good plants, in 81-in. pots 

12 Erica hyemalis — 5-in. pots; nice little 
plants with 2 or 3 spikes of flower 

12 Lilium auratum — remarkably fine bulbs. 
12in. to 18in.in circumference; will probably 
produce over 150 flowers .. .. per doz. 

12 Ornamental Plants—for decoration of 
halls, windows, A*e. Ficus, Grevilleas, Cro¬ 
tons, Dracronas, Jtc.,lift. to 2 it., handsome 
plants ; 6-in. pots .. 

0 Adiantum Farleyense -beautiful large 
plants, very strong fronds from single crowns. 
Grown this way the pinnae are double the 
size usually seen. All flne for immediate de¬ 
coration in 5-in. pots . 


Carters’ 21s. Box of Vegetable Seeds is suitable for 
A VILLA GARDEN. 

Sent on receipt of P. O. 0. for 20s. 

Carters’ 31s. 6d. Box of Vegetable Seeds is suitable for 
A MEDIUM-SIZED GARDEN. 

Sent on receipt of P. O. O. for 30s. 

Carters’ 42s. Box of Vegetable Seeds is suitable for 
LARGE GARDENS, 

Sent on receipt of P. O. O. for 40s. 

Carters’ C3s. and 84s. Boxes of Vegetable seeds are 
suitable for 

LARGE GARDENS, PUBLIC INSTITU¬ 
TIONS, &c. 

Sent on receipt of P. O. O. or Cheque for 60s. and 80s. 
All Orders for these Boxes of Seeds despatched the same 
day as received 

20a. value, carriage free. Tacking free. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Webb & Sons, 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


D HICKSONS ifc CO., Nurserymen, itc., 

1 Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now scndin; 
out their beautiful newSaxifraga Wallace!, which standi 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion o: 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
plant has obtained first-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the fines*, 
plants of recent introduction; Is. 6d each, three for 
3s. 6d., sli for 6s., all free by post. 


21 o 
21 0 

10 0 
10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
10 6 

10 6 

~ 21 0 


NEW SEED CATALOG-UE. 

SPRING, fin®® 1880. 


Now Ready, Price ONE SHILLING Post Free, or Gratis 
to Customers, 

THE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

FOR 

AMATEUR GARDENERS. 

Enlarged and Improved Edition, with copious and 
original Articles on 


Genuine Seeds. 

C ATALOGUE Gratis and Post Free on 

application. -FLOWER SEEDS, VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, FARM SEEDS, of the best quality, true to 
name, and reasonable in price. 

Wm. Hugh Gower (Manager to the late Win. KoIUsbOL 
Sous), Nuri cry and Seedsman, Tooting, London. 


" Th Onni» a tin i 

Ihftl exlsta "—J«hn Lmu> 
PrafcMor 0»t», Brltlili Mo— 
of th« one kind." - Cn*»t»» 
of It* merit I think 1-could 


rn H.-'tc, Claw . — -- 

• "—Pm* Bn>u». 

__.ntcrcnvti* Jcwr.nl .! ia LaJ 

- Tbnl cue Dost peiiodlenl. T»i D.>uv 
n “ I* decidedly mperiar to nnr ai tfe* ckltr y^ntls 
loom. Botanic Garden*, sj-dnci. 21AW. ' Is ?** 
i, anythin*, hoonrer *tron*. if 1 kaev berenj ( 


THE 

CULTIVATION 

OF 

GARDEN CROPS, 

THE 

DECORATION 

OF 

THE FLOWER GARDEN, 

THE 

REARING OF 

FLOWERS FROM SEED, 

THE 

CULTIVATION 

OF 

UUES, 

THE 

CULTIVATION 

Oh 

GLADI0U, Ac.. Ac. Ac. 


H&, 

if 

Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

Montbretia Pottsi, 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations :■ h 

Aquilcgia glandulosa 
Areca Herbsti 
Art in conservatories 




21 0 


N.B.—12 Guinea Collections taken together £10 10s. 

Lists of other choice collections on application. A 
visit solicited. Half dozens or a sample dozen selected 
in any way by purchaser at same rates. 

All packages gratis for cash with order only to save 
booking. Nursery three miuutes from West Croydon 
Station L.B. & S.C.R., and ten minutes from East to Ne“ 
Croydon. 

JOHN H. LEY, 

Royal Nursery, 

London Road, Croydon. 

Digitized by Goo 


With 100 pages of beautifully printed letterpress, hand¬ 
somely illustrated with two maguittcent coloured plates, 
and nearly 200 fine wood engravings. This is the 
most beautiful and comprehensive Seed Catalogue yet 
published, and should be in the hands of all interested 
in Horticulture. 

DANIELS BROS., 

The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, 

NORWICH. 


IRIS I IRIS 11 IRIS ! I 1 

O SBORN & SONS possess an unusually 

fine and extensive collection of species and varie¬ 
ties of theBe attractive hardy plants. Selections of 
various colours supplied in good clumps from 0s. to 18s. 
per dozen. 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, S.W. 

T he coming flower, tuberous 

BEGONIAS.—Choice hybridised Seed, saved 1879 
from our medal (Horticultural Society) collection 
Quality uniform, superior to all others. Packets and list 
post free, is. and 2s. 6d. each.-Jt>HE LAUNQ & Co., 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Avenues in parks 
Beans, Zulu.. 

Books, Japanese 
Borneo, book on 
lkmvardia jasminoidea 
Browallia elata 
Calceolarias, herbaceous 
Cambridge Botanic Garden 
Cardinal-flower, hardiness 
Dahlia Maximiliana 
Drawings at Kew 
Daisies, Paris 
Flower gardening 
Fuchsia Tom Thumb 
Gardening for the week 
Gardens, new metropolitan 
Garrya elliptica 
Gypsophila pauiculata 
Hal >rotliamnus elegans 
Hiomauthus natalensis 
'• Hardy Florists’ Flowers” 

Horticultural club 
Lmantophyllum miniatum 
Iris, new bulbous 
Jacaranda miniosrefolia 
Japanese curiosities.. 

Japanese rase decoration 
Justicia ealyeotricha 
Justicia splcudens 
Label, a new 
Lilium Hoveyi 
Lilium inon8truosum 
Lily of theValleyin a copse 

Meconopsis, hardiness of -- -_. 

The Garden, with a line coloured Plate 
6d.; Monthly Parts, 2 b. 6<L—Office, 87, 8outhampUn 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Meteorological Society 
Mice in gardens 
Mnno clue turn ensiferum 
Montbretia Pottsi 
Narcissus Clusii 
Orcirid culture 
Orchids at Fornfleld 
Orchids at Dot. Gar. Dul>lw 
Orchids iu flower 
Pondanus Veitchi 
Paris Daisy 
Pavements, London 
Pelargonium, a Monstrous 
Pelargonium, culture of the 
Pelargoniums, old and new 
Pelargoniums, winter 
Perfumery, the art of 
Plant-eating vermin 
Plants, hardy 
Plants, soot-water 
Plymouth, Flora of 
Primula cashmerians 
Primula Ruby King 
Primula, wliite Chines* 
Rats in gardens 
Rhubarb, early 
Salvia Hoveyi 
Scotland, late gale in 
Seeds, dormant 
Stokesin cayena 
Summer bedding 
Seakale, early 
Sequoia, Prof. Heer on 
Shading 

Timber qualities of 
Trees overhanging a strewr. 
Vine borders, heating 
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IICTORIAS PARADISE NURSERIES 

JPPER HOLLOWAY. N. 


Cheap Heating for Small 
Greenhouses. 

PATENT SLOW 

.1 COMBUSTION* CHAM¬ 
PION* BOILER; bums from 
eight to twenty hours without 
attention; requires no brick¬ 
work. Pitted complete, 

£5 Os. Od. 

Champion Boilers from 45s. 
Estimate» am Circulars Free 


G ARDEN REQUISITES.-Cocoa-nut 

Fibre Refuse, SiL per bushel, 100 for 2os., truck 
(I",. c>), .tos. Light Brown Fibrous Peat— 5s. c.i. per sack, 
6 sucks 26a., 12 for 46s., or 86* per ton. Black Fibrous 
Feat—5s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s.. 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
ton: sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sami -is. 9d. per 
bushel, 16e. hall-ton, 26s. per ton t in l cwt. bags, id. each. 
^ <11 '»■ Fibrous Loam, Peat Bloiud, and Leaf Mould -Is. 
per bushel. Sphagnum 6,1. per sack. Manures, 

Garden sticks. Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth and Paper, 
Russian Kate, Ac. Write for free Price List. Free to rail. 
H. G.SM YTH, 10. Castle St.. Endell St., Long Acre, W.C 


Old Street, St. Luke’s. 


Radiating Heat Generator. 

No Stove or External Opening. 

Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37, 0 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

The Manager, The Patent Tube Company, 400, Euston 


VEGETABLE SEEDS' 

12k2U2k63/&M, 


tive -Cloth, sd. per lb.; paper, 7d. Write for Price List. 
W. HERBER T & 00., Broad St. Mews, Broad St., City 

(turning opposite Metropolitan Railway Station) 

ALL GARDEN REQUISITES? 

STICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

O CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACKITH & CO-, Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St. 
London , E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade 

rGBHURST COMPOUND.— Us^Tby 

VX many of the leading gardeners since 1869 against 
red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft w ater, 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., ana 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Od. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.— G. Shrews- 
Bury, 59, Old Bailey, and 98, Barrington Rd. East Brixton. 


Heat! Heat!! Heat! I! 

TMPORTANT to Amateur Florists.—A 

A want long felt supplied by using W. Pragnell’s 
NewStove THE INVINCIBLE, for warming small Green¬ 
houses. Will keep out 20° of frost, burning eighteen 
hours, consuming only 14 lb. of coal, and requiring no 
attention. This Stove can be fixed in Two Hours. Price, 
with Pipe. Elbows, and Cap complete, £2 2s. —Manu¬ 
factory, 81, Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.E. 


MERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 


Jry. TREES CURED by rubbing a wet hard painter’s 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Warmer, for small and large spaces, 
for Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churches, Ac. 
Can be regulated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
costs half less than any other heating power. Prices, 
6s. 0d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., 21s., 25s. (3d., 
28s. 6d., 31s. 6d. Send aroa of space to be wanned. 
—T. G. Potter, Stella Lamp Depdt and Court of House¬ 
hold Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 


)COA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Use 

ful at all seasons. Largest makers in the Kingdom 
thirty bags £1 (bags included), truck 25s 
. 5s. vanload, at Works, Janet Street, Mill 
P.O.G payable at General Post Office, London 
Fibre Merchant, 


Wm. CUTBUSH & SONS. 

PETE Highgate Collections of Vegetable 

L Seeds suitable for Amateur’s Gardens. 

No. 1, 15a,; No. 2, 21s.; No. 3, 42s. 

For particulars, see Catalogue, post free on appli- 


free to rail 

wall, E. T_ _ _ 

Orders to be addressed to A. Foulon 
32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

rpOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER for 

Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
irehasing elsewhere. Best in the 
per lb., 28 lbs. 18s., 5(3 lbs. 30s., 1 cwt. 
. — I—, 6611)8. 32s., 1 cwt. 56s. 

T3, Rendlesham Road, Clapton, London. 

■New Design, very Ele- 

_L’ gaut, in black and gold. 2 ft. 6 in. loug, 1 ft. 6 In. 
wide, 2 ft. 10 in. high, ventilation and drainage most per¬ 
fect, fitted with improved sliding doors, price 50s A 

S hoto sent on application.—W. Raglan, 15, Mornington 
load, New Cross. 

O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in)-—Teak wood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage freo. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.- Alfred Grant <ft Co 
Steam Works, 39$, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 

T> IMMEL’S New Perfumed Valentine.— 

Children's, Is. per packet. Elegant Cards and 
Sachets from Od. Our Gents and Misses (comic), 6d. 
Language of Flowers, Is. The Leap-year Valentine. Is. ; 
hand-painted, 2s. 6d. The Cashmere, very elegant, from 
2s. 6d. The Caledonian, from 7s. C>d., and 100 other 
sorts, from Is. to £20. Valentine Sachets from 6d.— 
Detailed List on application to Eugene Rimmel, Perfu¬ 
mer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand. 128 
Regent Street; 24, Cornhill, London ; and 76, King’s 
Road, Brighton. 


cation.—Highgate, London, N.,°or Barnet, Herts. 


O UTTON’S Magnum Bonum Seed Pota* 

KX toes, warranted true, 14s. 0d. cwt. Snowflake,$fox 
cooking unequalled, 11 b. 6d. cwt.; Early Rose, 9s., and 
other varieties — Alfred Gibbs, Zinzan Street, Reading 


JL Fumigating, 
samples before j 
market. Cloth 8d. 

66s. Paper 7d. per lb. 

—J. Dknyn, ~ 

F ern case; 

gauv, iu umik iuiu |{um, 

wide, 2 ft. 10 in. high, ventilath 


JOHN EDGINGTON & CO., 

(ESTABLISHED 1805), 

Marquee, Tent, and Flag Makers 
to the Royal Family. 

CITY OFFICES:—48, LONG LANE, WEST SMITH- 
FIELD E.C. 


rpELEGRAPH CUCUMBER SEED, 

JL warranted.—Eighteen seeds. Is. ; seven seeds, 6d. 
Primula sinensis flmbriata, 2s. 6d. and Is. Cd per packet, 
or thirty-six seeds for 6d., post free. Catalogues free.— 
Robt. W. Bef.dell, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey. 


N EW CUCUMBER SIR GARNET 

WOLSELEY.—Joseph Hamilton * Son, Welling¬ 
ton Place, near Carlise, are now prepared to supply 
Seed of the above. Price 2s. 6d. per packet of six seeds. 
Special quotations to the trade on application. 

“The handsomest Cucumber I have ever seen. The 


Tanned Garden Netting, Id. per yard. Scrym, Tiffany 
Patent Shading, Second-hand Bunting, dec. 

Simple Book of Garden Specialities, free by post, 2 
stamps. No connection with any other Firm using the 
name of Edgington. 


TF you want GARDEN FRAMES, Forc- 

L ing Houses, or Plant Preservers CHEAP, send to 
Joseph Pratt, Horticultural Builder, Sydenham Road, 
London, S.E., who can deliver on raii the following, at 
reduced rates, for cash with order. Frame, one-light, 
6 ft. by 4 ft., 80s. ; 6 ft. by 0 ft., two-light, 47s. 6d.; 8 ft. 
by 0 ft., two-light, 60s. Other sizes in proportion. 


G ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin 

Mats, Raffia, &c. None cheaper.— Watson <fc 
90, Lower Thames Street, London, E.C. 


W ANTED, a Situation as Head Gar¬ 
dener ; married ; no encumbrance ; has had 
great experience in all branches of horticulture ; has 
been foreman in one of tho large London nurseries for 
the last flva years, ami a very successful grower and ex¬ 
hibitor of Chrysanthemums and other plants.—Address, 
H. MOXHAM, care of Mr. Henderson, nurseryman, Pine¬ 
apple Place, Maida Vale, St. John’s Wood. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 
TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN TIIF. NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving tho Com¬ 
plexion from cold w inds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, <fcc. Of all Chemists, Od. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers. 12, Wigmore 


W ANTED, a thorough good Gardener, 

chiefly for greenhouse and flower garden ; near 
town.—Write full particulars to “ M.,” 16, George Street, 


brace shown grew from one joint.’’—T he Garden, Sept. 
27, 1379. 

“ Ttio points in which Cucumber Sir Garnet Wolseley 
surpasses all other long-fruited varieties are the sym¬ 
metry of its fruit, and tne abundance with which they 
are produced, there being no shank or handle to Sir 
Garnet."— Gardener# Chronicle, Sept. 27, 1879. 

“It is the most handsome Cucumber we have ever 
seen, is entirely destitute of shank or shoulder, and is of 
excellent flavour; it produces three fruits to every Joint, 
which Bwell rapidly to maturity in succession."— The 
lardener, August, 1879. 

Foseph Hamilton* Son, Wellington Place, near Carlisle. 

T C. STEVENS HORTICULTURAL* 

J . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Coveut Garden, London, 
istablisned 1700. Sale* by Auction nearly every day. 
.’atalogues on application or post free. 


No. 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4. 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping’, 

£4 12s. 6d. 

For larger sues see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on appli 

0. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, 


We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
these Apparatuses ; 
being of the simplest 
form they cannot get 
out of order. will 
bum tnrough the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


icrafiN 


London, S.E, 
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Invaluable alike to the Amateur and Professional Gardener. 

Price Is. at all the Bookstalls. | Post Free for 15 stamps. 

EVERYONE SHOULD PLANT DISEASE-RESISTING POTATOES, 


FULL, PARTICULARS 

OF WHICH 
WILL BE FOUND IN 

STJTTOIT S’ 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST 

(ILLUSTRATED) 

ov 

SEED POTATOES, 

Gratis & Post Pres. 


Seeds Carriage Free. Seeds Post Free. Potatoes Carriage Free. 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, SUTTON & SONS, READING. BERKS. 


Digitized by 


^Tinted and Published 

v Google 


for the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illustrated, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W C 
(Machined by Brooke & Ford.) 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 

Everyone who has a Garden “'Up 

SHOULD READ 

The Most Practical Work on Gardening. 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Three 
Handsome Coloured 
Plates and 

Numerous well-executed 
Engravings. 


“It in simply beautiful, and 
worthily sustains the reputation of 
its predecessors.— Bells' Messenger. 
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FRUIT TREES ON HOUSES. 


Many a large out-house or shecl, the walls 
of which are now bare, might, at a trifling 
expense and trouble, be, in a few years, 
covorsd with choice Pears, Plums, and 
other fruits. It matters little what aspect 
the walls may have, they are still available 
for fruit tree culture. Pears, for example, 
may be well grown in any aspect, whilst in 
a north exposure Morello Cherries and Cur¬ 
rants would succeed 
better than in any 
other aspect. The 
Cherry is especially 
suitable for growing 
on cottage walls, and 
in Kent many of the 
cottagers pay their 
rent with the produce 
of the Morello Cher¬ 
ries grown on the 
gable ends of their 
houses. If all sides 
of a house are avail¬ 
able for covering with 
fruit trees we would 
plant early Plums, 

Peaches, and Necta¬ 
rines on the south, 
late and mid-season 
Plums and Pears on 
the east and west, and 
Cherries on the north. 

As regards soil, this 
of course must have 
some preparation, but 
in most cases this 
will cause but little 
trouble. If the exist¬ 
ing soil is bad, dig out 
a trench 4 ft. wide 
from the wall and 
2 ft. or 3 ft. deep. 

Into this place cut¬ 
tings from roadsides, 
turf from old banks, 
or the soil taken out 
of old ditches or 
dykes. This, well 
mixed with road 9and, 
old mortar rubbish, 
and a little rotten ma¬ 
nure—or the manure 
is not absolutely necessary—makes a capi¬ 
tal compost for all the trees named, which, 
if well planted in the first place, and atten¬ 
tion be paid to pruning, training, <fec., the 
results cannot fail to be satisfactory. In 
summer, if the soil becomes dry, a good 
watering may sometimes be necessary, and 
if a little half-rotted manure be placed on 
the surface of the soil round the trees it 
will keep the roots cool and moist. When 
well established the surface could be turved 
over w r ith Grass, and, of course, when the 


trees wanted extra support an additional 
width of border must be made for them. 
As regards drainage little need be said, as 
the ground near house walls is usually com- 
rposed of loose stones and other material, 
which affords ample drainage. The form 
the trees must take must, in a measure, be 
decided by the kind of tree and the space 
of wall at disposal. For Pear trees there 
is probably no better way of training than 
the one depicted in our illustration, which 


shows young but well-established and fruit 
ful Pear trees growing on the walls of a 
packing shed. Plums, Cherries, and Peaches 
would be better trained fan-shaped. The 
fronts, backs, and sides of villas and cot¬ 
tages are all available for the culture of fruit 
trees, and if climbers, such as Clematis, 
Wistarias, Virginian Creepers, <kc., be de¬ 
sired, they could easily be afforded a little 
space between the fruit trees, and if trained 
along under the eaves of the roof, they 
would afford some slight protection to the 


blossoms of the fruit trees in spring. With 
regard to varieties to plant we have fre¬ 
quently given lists of fruit trees suitable to 
various positions and localities, and each 
one must select for himself. A very good 
plan is before planting to visit the nur¬ 
series and gardens in the neighbourhood in 
which you reside, and make enquiries as to 
what kinds succeed best, and in this way 
success becomes doubly sure. Sometimes 
cottage walls offer unusual advantages for 
the culture of Apri¬ 
cots, which are always 
a good marketable 
crop when of good 
size and fully ripened. 
It often, indeed, hap¬ 
pens that in districts 
where the Apricot 
generally fails on the 
open wall it may often 
be seen flourishing 
against the gable end 
of a warmly-situated 
cottage or farm house. 
The chief drawbacks 
to the successful cul¬ 
tivation of Apricots 
are unsuitable soil and 
an unfavourable cli¬ 
mate—the latter usu¬ 
ally exercising more 
influence than the for¬ 
mer. But soil that is 
unsuitable may, in a 
limited space, be mo¬ 
dified and altered in 
character at a trifling 
expense, while climate 
may, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, be ameliorated 
by shelter and selec¬ 
tion of the most fa¬ 
vourable sites for 
planting. The walls 
of any dwelling or 
stable are more warm¬ 
ly situated, and con¬ 
sequently enjoy a bet¬ 
ter climate than most 
garden walls, especi¬ 
ally where the latter 
are of a considerable 
length, with no ar¬ 
rangement, either temporary or otherwise, 
to counteract the effects of the keen cold 
currents that rush along their sides. 

Plums, however, are more likely to give 
satisfaction to those possessed only of ordi¬ 
nary wall space for, as wall trees, Plums will 
grow and bear well on any aspect, and it 
often happens that trees on a north aspect 
will bear abundantly when those on other 
aspects fail; this is due in some measure to 
late blooming, and also to the gradual rise 
of temperature on a north aspect after a cold 
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frosty night in spring. The sun does as 
much harm as frost if its rays fall on a 
frost-smitten tree early in the morning, and 
it is in the shade imparted by a thin flimsy 
covering warding off the sun’s rays in the 
early morning that a crop has been saved 
as much as by the protection afforded from 
frost 

Making Vine Borders.— The best soil 
for the Grape Vine is the top 4 in. or 5 in. 
from an old pasture, adding about 1 cwt. of 
err shed bones to each cartload of turf. If 
the soil on which the turf has grown is of 
a heavy character, old plaster or charcoal 
may be added to ensure the necessary porosity. 
As a rule, hardly sufficient allowance is made 
for tliis, the rich top-dressing annually applied 
to Vine borders frequently making the soil 
pasty. The amount of drainage, and the kind of 
foundation to be provided, must depend entirely 
upon the character of the subsoil of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In some places scarcely anything is 
required beyond a deep drain under the border ; 
in others very elaborate preparations are neces¬ 
sary. But taking an extreme case, where the 
subsoil is bad, and the roots must be kept out 
at any cost, the bottom must be covered with 5in. 
orC in. of good concrete, laid with an inclineof 1 in. 
in 8 in. or 10 in. to the front. Along the front a 
drain, of sufficient capacity to carry away all sur¬ 
plus water rapidly, should be laid just below the 
edge of the concrete, cross drains being laid at 
right angles up the incline of the concrete at 
intervals of 4 ft. or 5 ft. On the concrete should 
be laid about 8 in. of stones or brickbats ; on 
these again should be placed a layer of turf, 
Grass side downwards, and on this foundation 
make the border, which may be from 2 ft. to 
3 ft. deep, according to the nature of the soil, 
the rainfall of the district, and other matters of 
a local nature which may be allowed to carry 
weight. Where the rainfall does not exceed 
the general average, I should prefer from 2£ ft. 
to 3 ft. of soil. In difficult situations, shallow 
borders are best, as they are more under con¬ 
trol ; they at the same time, however, require 
more attention, and this should not be lost sight 
of. The best black Grape is the Black Ham¬ 
burgh.—E. H. 

Treatment of Vines. —Without knowing 
the age and condition of the Vines, it is noteasy 
to advise how to prune; but assuming fruit is 
wished for, the best plan is to prune to good 
strong eyes. There are Vines so fruitful, they 
nlay be pruned to the last bud ; but there are 
others, mostly deep-rooting Vines, which, if cut 
back close, will fail to bear well. With old 
Vines it is a good plan to lead up a young rod 
occasionally, and remove a corresponding num¬ 
ber of old ones. In this way the Vines are 
being constantly renewed. As regards painting 
or dressing, if the Vines are free from insects and 
mildew, there is no necessity for painting them. 
Simply remove loose bark and wash well with a 
strong solution of Gishurst Compound, 8 oz. to 
the gallon of water, using it warm, and applying 
it with a brush—of course not hot enough 
or brushing hard enough to injure the buds. 
The proper temperature to keep the house 
must depend entirely upon when ripe Grapes 
are required. But without some experience 
it will be better not to commence forcing 
early. Supposing the Vines are started early 
in March, the first fortnight but little fire- 
heat will tie reauired. A night temperature of 
45° will be ample, allowing a rise of 10° for §un- 
heat during the day, giving air according to the 
weather, but on most days a little will be required 
to purify the atmosphere ; and on mild, calm 
days a little may be given early in the morning, 
closing the house early in the afternoon, so that 
the temperature in the house may rise with the 
sun’s warmth to 80° or so. Syringe the rods and 
damp the floor at closing time, but after the 
buncfies appear syringing should cease ; mois¬ 
ture enough can be provided in the atmosphere 
by damping stages and floors as often as is 
necessary. In all forcing operations we must 
begin with a low temperature, and gradually 
increase it as the plants advance in growth, until 
the maximum is reached, which will be about 
the time bunches appear and the flowers begin 
to expand, but in no case need the night tem¬ 
perature exceed 65°, with a rise to 75° during the 


day. Of course, on bright sunny days a higher 
temperature may be indulged in, closing early 
enough in the afternoon for the thermometer to 
rise to 90° or 95° when the Grapes are swelling. 
As regards summer pruning, disbudding, by 
removing weakly growths that are not required, 
should begin early, and should be finished when 
the bunches are so far visible as to give a power 
of selection, in all cases leaving the shoot that 
has the best bunch. The shoots should be 
stopped two joints beyond the bunch, and only 
one bunch should be left on each shoot. All 


one bunch should be left on each shoot. All 
laterals should be stopped back to one leaf. 
Have as much foliage on the Vines as can be 
fully exposed, but no more, as one good leaf for 
the supply of the plant’s necessities, and carry¬ 
ing on its work, is better than two weakly ones 
growing in a crowded condition. The ventila¬ 
tion of the house is most important, and must 
be carefully attended to ; opening the lights early 
and closing early is the proper line to work on. 
-H. 


VEGETABLES. 

KOHL RABI, OR TURNIP-ROOTED 
CABBAGE. 

Though this is generally thought to be a farm, 
rather than a garden vegetable, there are two 
varieties of it worthy of extended culture in 
gardens, viz., the Early Green Vienna and the 
Early Purple Vienna, both of which attain a 



The Turnip-rooted Cabbage. 

moderate size only, and the bulbs, if used when 
about as large as a medium-sized Turnip, make 
a fine substitute for that vegetable in a season 
when, through drought or fly, these have failed ; 
and in this consists the desirability of their cul¬ 
ture, as they never fail in the driest season, or 
are ever attacked by insects. At any age or 
size the bulbs are invaluable as sheep or cattle 
food, but worthless for culinary purposes when 
larger than the sizes just mentioned, as they 
then develop an astringency and toughness akin 
to that of Turnips in a hot, dry season. Soil 
of a light sandy character suits them best, but 
as regards this they are not fastidious, provided 
it be deeply tillea and well manured. Sow at 
any time from middle of April to midsummer, 
in drills 18 in. apart, and thin out the seedlings, 
as soon as fit to handle, to 9 in. apart—the seed¬ 
lings transplant with but little check. The 
large growing English varieties are only adapted 
to field culture. W. W. 


To Grow Horse-radish.— Select a plot 
of land—an open space is the best, but if the 
land is rich, it will grow in any situation 
almost. Dig the land a good depth, say 10 in. 
or more, with a good dressing of manure, say a 
ton to every20square yards, in November; and, 
in digging, lay the land up rough ; at the end 
of the following February tread and rake the 
land quite firm and smooth ; then, with a few 
small sticks, mark out your land, 18 in. from 
row to row, two sides ; these, with a line strained 
across from each peg, will give a straight line 
for the rows, which is easily done by using an 
iron bar of almost any kind. The holes 
must be 9 in. apart in the row and 10 in. deep. 
The cutting to plant are the crowns of other 
roots, which should be 1J in. long ; cut quite 
straight, and let them drop straight down into 


the holes, the crown upwards ; then fill the 
holes with some riddled soil—old potting soil 
or some good rich sandy soil. The holes being 
filled, the work is then completed. By planting 
crowns' the size of a person’s thumb, I have 
had good straight sticks, 9 in. long by 3 in. in 
circumference, the first year.—\V. Brokenbrow, 
Halewood. 

To Grow Jerusalem Artichokes.— 

I have grown the above for twelve years with 
the greatest success, by deeply digging into the 
land a good dressing of manure about January. 
Lay the land up rough at the same time, and 
during the last week in February lay on 3 in. 
of coal-ashes from the ash-pit or stoke-hole, 
finely sifting them first; then prepare yourself 
with Artichokes about the size of hens’ eggs. 
Commence to plant the same as if planting Pota¬ 
toes, only that you must plant them 2 ft. apart in 
the row', and 3 ft. from row to row. I myself 
put two sets in a place. From the same piece of 
land I have had good returns four years in suc¬ 
cession by this method. I believe the Artichoke 
is of a watery substance naturally, as I have 
grown it on heavy soil and light soil and 
always found it the same. I may say if the 
land is sandy—say two-thirds—no coal-ashes 
will be required. I find that topping the plants 
when they are about 3 ft. high, gives me better 
returns and quality. I dig my crop in January, 
and put them in a heap w'ith 4 m. of soil to 
cover them till planting time. The largest then 
are picked out for the use of the family, the 
next size for planting, and the small ones are 
given to the pigs, or are sown in a drill by them¬ 
selves ; but that depends on circumstances. 
Nothing more is done to get a good crop, unless 
it is to keep the hoe well at work in the sum¬ 
mer to keep down weeds.—W. Brokenbrow, 
Halewood. 

Pea Protector.—I have a simple and cheap 
Pea protector. I get two pieces of wood, l in. 
square, pointed at one end and nailed in the 
form of tne letter A . Then, on the out-edge, I 
cut slips 1 in. apart; then put them down every 
5 yds. I then get a reel of black cotton, and 
fasten one end to a peg at the end of the row, 
then go to the other end and round another peg, 
and, when all the threads are in the slips, push 
down the pegs and it tightens all the threads at 
once. I did not lose six Peas last season out of 
200 square yards by this plan.—B. B. 

Prizes for Vegetables.— Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, offer nearly forty prizes, 
ranging from half-a-guinea to six guineas, to be 
competed for at the shows of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, South Kensington, during the 
year. The prizes are offered for vegetables and 
Potatoes. We also notice prizes offered specially 
to cottagers and artizans at the artizans’ show 
on Bank Holiday, August 2. Particulars may 
be had on application to the above-named firm. 


Celery as a Cure for Rheumatism. 

—I have taken this excellent vegetable, un¬ 
cooked and also boiled, for about a year, haring 
seen it recommended in Gardening Illustra¬ 
ted, and also by a medical authority, as a cure 
for Rheumatism, from which I previously suf¬ 
fered severely. I am now entirely free from 
pain, which I attribute entirely to the curative 
qualities of this vegetable, and 1 am desirous to 
speak this w ord in its favour, hoping that others 
may try it with a similar result. Boil the Celery 
with salt, like any other vegetable, till tender. 
—H. M. 

Worms in Pots.— A little mustard and 
w'ater, poured on the soil in the pots, will cause 
the worms at once to come to the surface ; but I 
cannot give the strength that will cause them to 
do so and yet do uo injury to the plants. Some 
experiments on this point might be useful, and 
it might be found that what one plant could 
stand might injure another.—M. J. D. 

Labels for Hardy Plants.— I lately read 
in Gardening of the use of pegs in a mixed 
border to mark the place of bulbs or plants that 
are altogether underground in the winter months. 
I use pegs painted blue for marking bulbs in par¬ 
ticular, and find this distinctiona useful reminder 
when mulching or pricking over the ground. The 
colour system, if wished for, might be extended, 
and green used for Gladiolus, lake for Lilies, Ac. 
—F. W. 
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SOME GOOD HARDY PLANTS AND 
FRUITS. 

In the course of the year the note book of an 
observant horticulturist is pretty certain to con¬ 
tain the names of some notable plants, fruits, or 
flowers, the good qualities of which impress 
themselves on the mind. I have just been look¬ 
ing over my note book, and find among its con¬ 
tents that the following are set down as plants 
most desirable to cultivate :— 

' I noticed in one of the Northampton nurseries, 
some standard plants of the true old English 
Elm. These plants had been worked from a tree 
on the estate of Mr. W. H. Stratford, of Luben- 
ham, Market Harborough, and were considered 
to be the finest form of the Elm in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. This nurseryman (Mr. John Perkins) 
had worked all his stock of English Elms witli 
this particular variety. Here, too, was a huge 
bank of the double golden Furze, a plant that 
is not nearly sufficiently grown. It enabled one 
to realise some idea of the beauty of the plant 
when in flower, for the bank was 22 yards in 
length by 5^ yards in width. In the month of 
May every year this represents a splendid mound 
of pure gold. This Furze is getting into large 
demand for covert purposes, and this bank is 
maintained to supply young wood for cuttings. 
Then there was the new pyramidal Laurustinus, 
sent out from the Hailsham Nurseries a few 
years since. It was said—and experience bears 
out the assertion—that this form of the Laurus¬ 
tinus is much hardier than the common form, 
not being so much cut in severe weather ; it is 
stronger in growth and larger flowered ; its 
greater hardihood of constitution is one of its 
chief recommendations. 

I was very much pleased with Fisher, Holmes, 
& Co.’s gold-striped Irish Yew, worked on stocks 
of the common green form. It is brightly and 
clearly variegated. In the way of Coniferous 
plants, Fraser’s variety of Cupressus Lawson- 
lana erccta forms a very handsome evergreen 
shrub, and though seedlings from Lawson’s Cu¬ 
pressus have yielded a great variety of forms, 
this particular one is to be commended for its 
undoubted elegance of habit. C. Lawsoniana 
lutea is very finely variegated, and there is this 
excellent auality about it, that the variegation 
stands well, and it is unquestionably one of the 
best golden variegated Conifers in cultivation. 
An older form, viz., C. Lawsonianaaurea, though 
of a good colour, is not nearly so well varie¬ 
gated, or so compact in growth. Perkins’ variety 
of Juniperus cxcelsa is also very good. It is 
much more compact in growth than the old P. 
excelsa, and has a pleasing glaucous foliage. 
Abies Finedonensis is well deserving of atten¬ 
tion as a very ornamental silver-variegated 
Spruce. It is a sport from the common type 
obtained at Finedon, in Northamptonshire, very 
good and distinct, and, though grown for many 
years in that neighbourhood, is not much known 
outside of it. Northampton being in the midst 
of hunting and game-preserving districts, there 
was some interest in enquiring what plants were 
most in demand for planting covert for game, 
&c. They are Privet, Hazel, Black Thorn, Eng¬ 
lish Yew, common Laurel, and Portugal Laurel. 
These are grown in immense quantities ; for, let 
the farming interest be as depressed as it may, 
there is no lack of planting for the formation of 
game preserves. 

In the way of notable fruits, mention must be 
made of the Farleigh Prolific or Crittenden 
Damson. This was raised near Maidstone, in 
Kent, at the beginning of the present century; 
but there is reason to think it is not so univer¬ 
sally known as it deserves to be. It is unquestion¬ 
ably the best of all the Damsons ; it forms hand¬ 
some pyramids, and is an immense cropper, tife 
fruit being produced in large clusters. fhfc 
Northumberland Fillbasket Raspberry is a fine 
and most useful variety, and regarded as a great 
improvement on the Fastolf. It produces larger 
fruit, is a very free bearer, and does not suffer so 
much in dry weather as the Fastolf, which will 
not throw up much fruit-bearing wood for the 
following season when the previous one is 
characterised by dry weather. 

It was also interesting to know what sorts of 
Apples were most in demand for orchard plant¬ 
ing in a part of the country where Apples are 
largely grown for market purposes. I am now 
referring to standard trees worked on the 
Quince stock. The Apples most in demand are 
Lord Sufficld, Blenheim Orange, Normanton 
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Wonder (which is known here under that name, 
but generally as Dumelow’s Seedling or Welling¬ 
ton), Cellini Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Annie Elizabeth, an excellent late kitchen Apple 
of good quality, and, when kept till spring, a 
good dessert variety. 

The following newer varieties of Pears, worked 
on Pear stocks principally as standards, were 
finding much favour among fruit cultivators for 
their obvious good qualities, viz. :—Souvenir du 
Congres, a very handsome and excellent Pear, 
ripe in the end of August and beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, bearing a resemblance to Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, but quite distinct from it; and Beurn* 
do l’Assomption, an early Pear of great excel¬ 
lence, ripe in the middle and end of August, and 
a good bearer .—The Garden. 


Flowers in Hyacinth Glasses.— The 
annexed sketch shows a form of Hyacinth glass, 
which it will readily be seen is a great improve¬ 
ment on the old-fashioned tall plain glasses used 
for Hyacinths. The outsides of the glass in 



Flowers in Hyacinth Glasses. 


question are ornamented with Fern leaves and 
other desigus, whilst the glasses themselves are 
of much better shape, ana far more ornamental 
in every respect than those in general use, whilst 
for arranging cut flowers in during the summer 
they are all that can be desired in a small flower 
vase. 


ROSES. 


ROSES FOR GROWING IN POTS. 

In the selection of Roses for pot culture, espe¬ 
cially such as are required to produce flowers in 
winter, it is necessary to exercise considerable 
judgment. It will not do to be ruled by mere 
fancy as to this or that variety ; nor should we 
be guided in the selection by the colours and 
fine forms of outdoor Roses. There is no section 
of Roses held in such general estimation, no 
matter how arranged, whether it be in vases, 
bouquets, or as button-hole flowers, especially 
the two latter, as the Tea varieties. As a white 
variety nothing can compare with Niphetos, but 
it is a somewhat delicate grower. It is the 
favourite white Rose of the London market, 
and every one who attempts pot Rose growing 
ought to have several plants of it. Isabella 
Snrunt, a bright yellow, is probably the freest 
of all, and will produce the greatest number of 
(lowers ; Madame Falcot, a dark apricot-coloured 
kind, is a good, vigorous grower; Catherine 
Mermet, a flesh-coloured sort, is very fine in 
the bud state, and a good grower; Cheshunt 
Hybrid, pale carmine, is beautiful in all its 
stages, and a free grower; Gloire de Dijon is 
yellowish-white, the open flowers being tinged 
with pink—this, though not so beautiful in 
shape as the kinds already named, is such a free 
grower and bloomer, with the natural property 
in the flowers of lasting long when open, that it 
would not do to pass it over; Devoniensis, sul¬ 
phury white, is one of the most charming of all 
in the bud state ; Duchess of Edinburgh, bright 
crimson, is a good grower; and we must not 
overlook the apricot-coloured Safrano. 


The Hybrid Perpetual General Jacqueminot 
is one of the very best dark Roses for forcing 
in existence, and deserves to have a first place ; 
La France, light blush, from its fragrance and 
beautiful shape, and vigorous good habit, is 
worthy of a place in the most select company ; 
the Hybrid Bourbon Charles Lawson, bright 
rose, is also another excellent kind, but it 
should not be forced so early as the others. As 
a climber on the roof there is none equal to 
the beautiful Noisette Marshal Niel; it is one 
of the freest of growers, and it produces freely 
its rich yellow flowers. Lamarque, white, is 
also worthy of attention. The above, though, 
as will be seen, only a small selection, are tho¬ 
roughly well-proved kinds. 

To come in later on through the spring, the 
following two dozen Hybrid Perpetuals or any 
portion of them, will be found suitable, viz., 
Anna Alexieff, Alfred Colomb, Duchess of 
Sutherland, C’omtesse de Chabrilland, Charles 
Lefebvre, Fisher Holmes, Caroline de Sansal, 
S^nateur Vaisse, Marquise de Castellane, Maurice 
Bemardin, Duke of Edinburgh, Madame La- 
charme, Mademoiselle Marie Rady, Madame 
Louis L^veque, Prince Camille de Rohan, Star 
of Waltham, Madame Victor Verdier, Pierre 
Notting, Paul Verdier, Victor Verdier, Emilie 
Hausburg, Elie Morel, Etienne Levet, and 
Marguerite de St. Amand. These will be found 
to flower freely under the influence of a moderate 
amount of fire-heat, but are better not kept so 
warm as those given to come in earlier. 

The Teas through the winter, in a thoroughly 
light house, after they have commenced growing 
freely, will bear to be kept during the night at 
a temperature of 55° or 00°, but if they are not 
put into heat until the present time, 7° or S° 
lower will be better until they have begun to 
push fairly ; in each case the temperature may 
be allowed to rise 5° or 6° in the day, or even 
more during sunny weather. But in growing 
Roses in houses, there is one most important 
matter to guard against, that is, in giving air, 
never to admit it at the sides of the house, as a 
cold current coming in direct contact with the 
foliage is certain to produce mildew. In a Rose 
house sufficient means should always be provided 
for giving all the air required in the roof. 
Another essential is to see that the plants, before 
being introduced into the house, are completely 
free from aphides, which will often be found on 
or about the base of the buds, yet in so small a 
state as not to be noticed by the inexperienced. 
Previous to placing Roses in heat, bv way of 
precaution, it is advisable to syringe them well 
overhead with a solution of Gishurst at the rate 
of 3oz. to the gallon ; this is equally destructive 
to aphides, the eggs of red spider, or the spores 
of mildew. With Roses required for forcing, it 
is very desirable that the plants should havo 
acquired sufficient strength, and be large enough 
for the purpose, as the produce from small 
plants will be proportionately small. Those who 
are commencing to grow them will always be 
able to obtain a supply of plants from the prin¬ 
cipal Rose nurseries that have been grown on in 
pots, and that have attained a size to give the 
desired results at once without the delay and 
partial disappointment that are sure to follow 
from forcing plants that are too small to produce 
anything but puny flowers, and few of them. 

It will be well, at the same time, to procure a 
sufficient amount of smaller stock of the Tea 
varieties in pots to grow on, and of the Hybrid 
Perpetual sorts recommended for immediate pot¬ 
ting, keeping them plunged in ashes in a cold 
frame. With the Teas, this precaution, inmost 
parts of the country, is an absolute necessity, 
and the others will be much better under cover, 
as, when so treated, their roots will not get 
saturated with rain, nor bo liable to injury from 
frost, from which even the most hardy plant is 
sure to suffer when its roots are confined within 
a pot, and the ball of earth which contains them 
becomes congealed ; the expansion of the soil, 
when thus frozen, crushes the fibres. 

As to soil, Roses, more than most plants, 
require it of a strong, rich character ; sucli as is 
light, containing too mnch sand, is quite unsuit¬ 
able. Good loam moderately enriched with 
rotten manure, and just enough sand to admit of 
the water passing through it, is what they 
require. In potting, drain sufficiently and ram 
the soil quite firm, so as to make the ball solid. 
I have said nothing about pruning. The Tea 
varieties under pot culture should, as out-of- 
doors, have the knife much less freely used than 
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the others. When the plants liave attained suf¬ 
ficient strength, the weakest shoots may be cut 
away, and the stronger ones slightly shortened 
back. T. 


growing them is the only way 
then the buds are well fed.—J. 


to get them, i 


Christmas Roses.— Although the wea¬ 
ther has been so severe I find that the blooms of 
these are fast expanding. In order to maintain 
their purity of colour a bell-glass or some similar 
covering should be at once put over them. If 
cut as soon as the buds begin to show the white 
dowers, they will expand in ordinary living 
rooms in water, and last for a long time.— 

J. L. 

Pruning 1 Cloth of Gold Rose.— Cut 
out in spring all weak and very strong shoots, 
reserving such as are about as thick as one s 
little finger and well ripened, and lay them in 
thinly nearly their entire length, merely cutting 
off the weak points, and an abundance of bloom 
next season will be the result.—W. B. 

Pot Roses in Cold Houses. —If 
plants which are in 6-in. pots now have not been 
pruned, cut them back at once. Cut the shoots 
back to two eyes, and place the plants in a light 
position in the structure. Open the top ventila¬ 
tors slightly on fine sunny or mild days, but 
close them early in the afternoon. Water only 
when dry, and do not syringe until growth has | 
fairly commenced, when, in bright sunny wea¬ 
ther, they will be benefited by a slight sprink¬ 
ling overhead. As soon as the buds are fairly 
formed, fortnightly waterings with manure-water 
will be of great service. A pinch of guano in a 
gallon of water, or a little of Standen’s or some 
other concentrated manure, applied in the form 
of a top-dressing, will add vigour to the plants 
and improve the quality of the blooms. From 
the time that growth has fairly commenced, the 
plants should never know the need of moisture 
at the root. In hot weather, when coming into 
bloom, it will often be found necessary to water 
twice a day, and when the blooms are expanding 
a little shade will help to prolong the flowering 
season. Rose buds are very liable to be attacked 
by a grub whioh, eating its way into the bloom, 
completely destroys its symmetry. Hand¬ 
picking is the only true remedy for this pest. 
As soon as the first bud is perceived, a close 
watch should be kept, and the enemy destroyed 
as it appears. The Rose is also liable to the 
attacks of green fly and mildew. The former is 
best destroyed by fumigating, but may also be 
kept under by dipping the shoots in Tobacco- 
water at the rate of 4 oz. to the gallon, pouring 
boiling water on it, and straining through a 
cloth. Mildew is easily stopped in its early 
stage of development by dusting the affected 
parts with flowers of sulphur. The ( grower has 
often only himself to blame for the spread of this 
pest. Want of ventilation and too much mois¬ 
ture overhead, thereby causing a damp, stagnant 
atmosphere, will be sure to cause its appearance. 
As soon as the flowering season is over, remove 
the plants to a cool, sheltered situation for about 
a fortnight. Then place them in a position well 
exposed to the sun ; plunge the pots up to the 
rim, allowing quite 6 in. from plant to plant, 
and mulch with rotten manure. Water copiously 
in hot weather, and about the beginning of 
November remove them to the house and prune 
them, cutting away all weakly growths, at the 
same time shifting those that may be thoroughly 
well rooted into larger pots. Roses may, how¬ 
ever, be kept in the same pots for several years 
if liberally watered with liquid manure.— 
J. C. B. 

Pegging Down Roses.-1 notice that 
Mr. Gilbert, referring to the Rose beds at Good- 
wood, remarks that the flowers on some he had 
pegged down were larger and the plants more 
robust than under any other system, which is 
just the reverse of my experience, and, I should 
think, that of most Rose growers. The pegging 
down mnBt of necessity bend the shoot, and as 
we all know this checks the flow of sap, and is 
a means that is generally resorted to for that 
purpose I find always that the strongest shoots 
are those that stand erect, and that those bent 
over have to be cut out after blooming, and fresh 
ones laid in their place, as these take the lead, 
and rob those pegged down to such a degree 
that they appear nearly dead in the winter. For 
all this I like to see beds of pegged Roses, as 
they are less formal, and cover the ground better 
than when each plant is kept to itself; but, if 
show flowers are wanted, the latter plan of 


THE SHRUBBERY, 


treated as White Thorn. If “ C. D.” wants any 
instruction, he must apply to Messrs. Ewing 4 
Co., who will give him all the instruction ht 
needs. In pruning use a knife so as to cut 
clean.— Blue Button. 


Honeysuckles and other Climbers 
on Trees. —Climbers are used in the garden 
in a variety of ways, viz., as flat busnes on 
lawns, trained on pillars, walls, or even over the 
roofs of sheds or other out-houses, but, as in the 
case of the numerous hardy climbers which we 
possess, they are very rarely seen to advantage 
owing to their being stiffly trained. Perhaps one 
of the happiest of all ways of using Honey¬ 
suckles is that of training them in a free manner 
against trees, as seen in cur illustration. In 
this way many beautiful effects may be secured. 
The trees must not, of course, be those crowded 
in shrubberies, but standing on the turf. Esta¬ 
blished trees have usually exhausted the ground 
near their base, which may, however, afford 
nutriment to a hardy climbing shrub. In some 



The bare stem of a Lawn Tree garlanded with Honey¬ 
suckles. 


low trees the graceful companion may garland 
their heads ; in tall ones the stem only may at 
first be adorned. But some vigorous climbers 
could in time ascend the tallest trees, and we 
can conceive nothing more beautiful than a 
veil of such a one as Clematis montana suspended 
from the branch of a tall tree. A whole host of 
lovely plants may be seen to great advantage in 
this way, apart from the well-known and popular 
climbing plants. There are, for example, many 
species of Clematis which have never come into 
cultivation, but which are quite os beautiful as 
climbers can be, and which may be favourably 
seen in this way. The same may be said of the 
Honeysuckles, wild Vines, and various other 
families of which the names may be found in 
catalogues. In consequence, however, of the 
fact that no system of growing these plants to 
advantage has ever been carried out in our gar¬ 
dens, nurseries are by no means so rich in them 
as could be desired. Much of the northern tree 
and shrub world is garlanded with creepers, 
which may he grown in the way we suggest and 
in similar ways, as, for example, on hanks and 
in hedgerows. The naked stems of the trees in 
our pleasure grounds, however, have the first 
claim on our attention in planting garlands. 
There would seldom be need to fear injury to 
established trees by clothing them with sweet- 
scented or attractive flowering climbers. 

Myrobella Plum as a Hedge Plant. 
—My little experience in the cultivation of this 
plant leads me to think it a very good hedge, 
plant, as it is very quick growing, and requires 
very little attention after it is planted. I 
planted a hedge two years ago, and cut it down 
to within 6 in. of the ground in March, and it is 
now 3 ft. high, and in a flourishing state. If 
Mr. C. D. Bod wishes for a good and quick grow¬ 
ing plant, I have great confidence in this plant 
for soon making a fence. It is deciduous, and 
flowers in March, but the seed never riDens in 
this country. We got the plants from Messrs. 
Ewing & Co., Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, 
Norwich. It can be propagated by cuttings in 
March, and inserted m seed beds of good sandy 
loam, to the depth of 4 in. and 6 in. apart, and 


House and Window Gardening. 

MANURES FOR WINDOW PLANTS. 
Solid Manure. —The manuring of phots 
in pots is effected either by mixing solid manure 
with the soil, or by placingiton the surface, or wa¬ 
tering with liquid manure. Solid manures, for 
mixing, comprise the various composts of stable 
manure or cow manure in a decomposed state. 
Of these, cow manure compost is, for general 
purposes, to be preferred. It should not be 
mixed, however, in a greater proportion than 
from one-tenth to one-fifth of the entire mass. 
Other stronger materials are horn-shavings, bone- 
dust, malt-grains, powdered fowl’s-manure, 4c. 
Small quantities of these are mixed with the 
soil for those plants which are known to love 
stroug manure, such as Petunias, Fuchsias, ic. 
As powerful manure, when mixed with the soil, 
often produces a very bad result, it will be suf¬ 
ficient, in general, to place it on the surface of 
the soil in the pot, so that in the course of water¬ 
ing it may be gradually dissolved. Of this class 
of manures are guano, fowl’s-manure, bone-dust, 
malt-grains, &c. It is much better, in room 
culture, to use liquid manure, which ha3 this 
great advantage that it can be given to the plants 
exactly at the time when they require more nu¬ 
triment—during the seasons of growth, of bud- 
forming, and of blooming. On the other hand, 
during the period of rest, solid rich manure 
mixed with the Boil is less likely to prove inju¬ 
rious, or to render the plants sickly in the winter 
season. A mild kind of liquid manure, which 
every house will supply, is the water in which 
plates, &c., have been washed, and the water» 
which meat has been washed before cooking. 
Both of these may be given to the greater num¬ 
ber of plants during the whole time of ther 
growth and blooming, if they are in a healthy 
condition. .. 

Liquid Manure. —To prepare a stronguquw 
manure, a tub is filled with water, into which v 
thrown fresh cow manure, pigeon’s or fowls 
manure, scraps of flesh offal, guano, bone-dust, 
&c., either one or more of these matters being 
used. The vessel should not be covered, but the 
air should be allowed to have free access to the 
liquid. It should also be stirred up from time 
to time. As soon as fermentation seta in, it; u 
ready for use. It should be poured through* 
sieve into the watering-can, and applied to the 
plants in the morning or evening. It is advis¬ 
able to dilute this with more water if it should 
be too concentrated, as then it is injurious. Ex¬ 
perience and observation of its effects will 
teach whether it is too strong or not Ljy* 
manure such as we have described, if nacd « 
the proper time, is one of the best means for se¬ 
curing a luxuriant growth and bloom. Soot may 
also be mixed (put in the tub in a canvas bag) 
with advantage. B. n- 
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Two Good Window Plants.-Tro 
desirable hardy herbaceous plants for window 
cultivation and decoration are the comm® 
Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia nummularis) ■»» 
the dwarf Campanula (C. carpatica). 
grows in our marshy meadows and woodJjnd* 
and the other hies from the Carpathian Moun¬ 
tains. Both are consequently hardy. They •» 
of easy management, not particular as 
and, seen as associates in the suspended pot« 
hanging basket, are exceedingly pretty and inte¬ 
resting. Proceed as follows Procure a U®’ 
panula at once ; pot it in a compost °lf lo“* 
sand, and rotten manure in a 4$-in. pot. nunge 
this in a larger-sized pot, standing it upon J" 
drainage till the rims are level. Fill, the mt 
slices with the same soil, and dibble in all rouij 
between the two pots little pieces of Creeps* 
Jenny. Keep out-of-doors till the plants na 
made some progress; then bring them m 
house, and suspend the pots in a Bunny winds* 
Water well and frequently, and in June 
July you will be rewarded with a h»ppy_, 
bination of azure-blue and golden-yellow, 
the beauty is over, turn them outside, ana 
them take care of themselves.—C. B. b. 
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A Good Boom Plant.— At a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society same time ago, 
was exhibited aVobast young plant of the Aus¬ 
tralian Ficus Cooperi, which, apart from its 
bearing ornamental and edible fruits, is well 
worth culture as an elegant-habited foliage plant. 
The specimen in question was scarcely 18 in. in 
height, vet it bore three reddish fruits spotted 
with dull yellow. The leaves are a foot or more 
in length, and of a bright glossy green colour, 
with purplish-crimson veins. Our illustration 
shows the general habit of this Ficus, which is 
quite as suitable for ordinary decorative pur¬ 
poses as the well-known india-rubber plant, F. 
elastica. It should not be grown in too large a 
rized pot, but should, during the growing season, 
have frequent applications of liquid manure. It 
will grow well in almost any kina of well drained 
soil, and it can easily be kept clear of dust in 
dwelling houses. 


THE WEEK’S GARDENING. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 9.— Sowing on early borders Early Short 
Horn Carrots aud Radishes. Putting in cuttings of 
Tomatoes and of Solanum capsicastrum. Re-potting a 
late batch of herbaceous Calceolarias. Earthing up 
early Potatoes in frames, and renovating the linings. 
Levelling down and preparing ground for the main crop 
of Parsnips. 

Feb-10.—Sowing Cucumber and Melon seed, also a 
little Sweet Basil and Borage. Forking over and level¬ 
ling down Celery ground for Peas. Planting a frame with 
Potatoes that had been previously brought forward in 
boxes Looking over all trees and shrubs that are staked, 
and supplying them with new stakes and ties where 
required. 

Feb. 11.—Sowing the main crop of Parsnips, consis¬ 
ting of the following sorts, viz., the Student, Maltese, 
and Hollow Crowned. Potting bulbs of Lilium auratum, 
and putting them into gentle neat. Putting In cuttings 
of Coleus, Alteraantheras, and a few Vine eyes. Thin¬ 
ning out Radishes. Forking amongst herbaceous plants, 
and digging flower borders. 

Feb- 12.- Sowing a box each'of Dwarf Crimson and 
Sandringham White Celery. Putting in cuttings of 
Fuchsias, Crotons, and Dwarf Ageratums. Potting off 
Cucumbers and Melons; also Coleus aud Alteraantheras. 
Removing Cyclamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias from 
Meloa pits to late Vineries. Stopping aud tying down 
young shoots in the early Vinery. Getting all digging 
and trenching finished up as fast as the weather willper- 
mit. 

Feb. 13.—Sowing a few rows of Prickly Spinach ; also 
Mammoth Long-poa Beans and a box of Golden Pyre- 
thrum. Emptylug Cucumber and Melon pits, and re¬ 
filling them with fermenting material. Getting Peas 
that had previously lwen sown In turf planted in rough 
frame?. 

Feb. 14.—Sowing Mustard and Cress. Potting off 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and Tomatoes. Shifting llnmea 
eiegans, also a few pots of Musk, and getting in a good 
batch of Lily of the Valley. Passing a carnal's-hair 
brush over Strawberry blooms to assist them to set.—W. 
P., Dorset. 

Greenhouse Plants. 

Greenhouses should now be gay with Dutch bulbs. 
Cyclamens, Chinese Primroses, Cinerarias, Camellias. 
Azaleas, Kpacrises, Heaths, Acacias, and a few other 
plants. The pretty water plant Aponogeton diatachyon, 
now in full flower both in the coolest p:ut of the green¬ 
house and in cold frames, is so easily grown, that a large 
inverted bell-glass, or flower-pot, or pan with all holes 
stopped up forms a sufficient home for it. Pot, cut 
back, and start into growth in the warmest oorncr of the 
greenhouse some Fuchsias and Lemon-scented Verbenas. 
Some Cineraria seed may be sown in gontle heat, to fur¬ 
nish flowers late in autunni; and young Cyclamens may 
be pricked off into pots or pans. Mignonette should now 
be sown in pots for early blooming ; plants of it that are 
up should be thinned, and Tree Mignonette should be 
trained and tied into proper form. Tropaolums should 
be trained twice a week, and as Boon as their flower-buds 
are well set, weak manure-water may be freely given to 
them. Remove dead leaves from all plants in potB, and 
stir and top-dress the soil. Divide and re-pot plants of 
Isolepis gracilis, and place them for a time in a moist 
heat. Sdaginellas may also be separated and potted in 
a mixture of loam, peat, and leaf-mould in equal pro¬ 
portions, with a good mixture of sharp sand. Borders of 
these little plants may also be renovated. If a good 
stock of seedling Ferns be at hand, one or two of a sort 
may be inserted in a pot containing Hyacinths and 
Tulips ; they hide the surface-soil, and render the pots 
more pleasing in appearance. Greenhouse Ferns should 
be kept as dormant as possible yet, especially such as are 
deciduous, and also hardy Ferns in pots, but a dust-dry 
condition is injurious. 

Hardy Flowers. 

Carnations and Picotees.—If these have conti¬ 
nued in a healthy condition thus far. the probabilities are 
greatly in their favour that they will not he injured by 
spot or damping off now. If the weather is fine, the glass 
lights should be removed entirely from dawn until dusk, 
and on mild nights the lights mould be tilted; a free 
circulation of air is conduslve to the continued health of 
the plants. The damp, thick atmosphere prevalent about 
large towns, charged, as it is, with sulphur, is much more 
Hurtful to the plants than frost. They are not so easily 
injured by gales as Auriculas, but it Is as well to avoid 
exposing them to cold east winds. Clear them from dead 
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and decaying leaves, ‘remove weeds from the pots and 
stir the surface. Have the soil properly prepared for pot¬ 
ting, and put in a dry place. It is not wise, to keep the 
soil under cover always so that it becomes dust-dry, but 
in winter it ought to be placed under cover long enough 
to bring it into good condition for use. Mix it up at once, 
so that it is ready for use when required. A good com¬ 
post is loam of a turfy nature flveparts, one part rotten 
manure, and one of leaf-mould. Tne best pots are those 
of 7 in., 8 in., and 9in. in diameter. Many persons use 
10 in. and 11 in., but they are not necessary, although it 
is probably much easier to layer the Grass when the pots 
are large. See that the pots are washed and placed 
ready for use. 

Pinks in Beds.— Go over the beds and pick out the 
weeds and carefully remove the withered leaves at the 
base of the plants. Stir the surface of the ground to the 
depth of 1 in., pressing the plants into the ground at the 
same time with the Angers. Alternate frosts and thaws 
throw the plants out of the ground, and the leather- 
coated grub pays nocturnal visits to the plants. They eat 
voraciously, and must be watched at night with a lamp, 
or they may be found by day just under the surface of the 


ground. A practised eye can detect the presence of the 
jp-ub by the appearance of the ground above where it is 

Pansy Beds.—Look over these at the same time, 
and stir the surface up in the same way. This work 
should now be done, taking advantage of the first oppor¬ 
tunity when the weather is line. If Pansies have been 
wintered in pots, they should now be planted out. The 
soil should be rich, and it ought also to bo deeply trenched, 
so that the plants may be able to carry themselves bravely 
over the hot weather in summer. Many persons com¬ 
plain that Pansies do not succeed about London and in 
other districts of the south of England. They certainly 
do not thrive so well as they do in Scotland and the north 
of England during the summor months, hut In spring 
and autumn they ao equally well. By planting in rich 
60il deeply trenched, and placing manure on the surface 
of the beds, and watering directly hot weather 6ets in, 
they will do very well in most seasons. 

CuttingsofHerbaceous Phloxes. —These should 
be put in u they are sufficiently long. Pot the cuttings 
singly in 2J in. pots, and place them on a gentle hot-bed. 
They root very quickly, and, if well managed, will flower 
the same season. The cuttings may be put in under hand- 
lights out-of-doors, but they do nut form roots so quickly 
aud will hot do so well. If the plants have beeu wintered 
in frames, they may be planted out in beds of rich soil at 


once 20 In. apart. The early flowering section Phlox pyra- 
mid&lis does not succeed well in hot districts In the south, 
but the late flowering section F. decussata makes a glo¬ 
rious display either in beds or planted in the back rows 
of the herbaceous borders. 

Propagating Dahlias and Hollyhocks by 
Cuttings.—Dahlia roots may be put thickly together 
in boxes, and just covered over with fine soil. Place the 
boxes in a house with a temperature of 55*. and take the 
cuttings when they are 2 in. long. They strike freely in 
small pots plunged in bottom-heat in the same tempera¬ 
ture. 

Top-dreealng Auriculas. —This must be attended 
to early thtB month, especially if they were .potted in 
May. Plants that were potted in August or September 
are not much improved by top-dressing. This work must! e 
done in a careful manner, else more harm may be done 
to the plants, from injury to the roots, than they will re¬ 
ceive of good from the fresh Btimulant. The pots may be 
taken into ashed, and the work could be done in wet 
weather, but the plants must not be uncovered while it 
1 rains. About 1 in. or 2 in. of soil may be removed from 
the surface, working it out carefully with a label; a por¬ 


tion of prepared soil may be put on the surface at once, 
and pressed down firmly with the fingers. During this 
operation all decayed leaves and other matter likely to 
cause decay should be removed. Green fly is a trouble¬ 
some pest, and this should be cleared off with a camel's- 
hair brush. If the plants have been much infested with 
aphis, a careful scrutiny must be made for it, and, as a 
farther precaution, the plants may be fumigated with 
Tobacco-smoke after they are put back inthe frame. 
The soil for surface-dressing should be richer than that 
used for potting. Many of the trusses are now appear¬ 
ing, and from this time the plants must be protected by 
the frames being covered with mats on frosty nights. If 
the frosts are severe, double mats may be used. Those 
who have the advantage of heated pits for their plants 
will be able to defy frost, and it is much easier to pre¬ 
serve the plants from injury. Low pits where the plants 
can be placed near the glass are best for Auricula*. The 
temperature need not fall below 35° on any occasion. Air 
the frames or pits as freely as possible, but if high winds 
prevail, the lights must be tilted on the side opposite to 
that from which the wind is blowing. 

Gladioli.—These are such useful flowers for cutting 
to decorate large vases and for other pui poses, that it is very 
desirable that their flowering period should be prolonged. 
It is a good plan to pot a number of the largest roots of 
the earliest flowering 6orts. Place the pots in a cold 
frame where they are protected from frost; and after they 
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are started, plant them out on an early border, protecting 
them from frost by inverting a flower-pot over each 
plant. In the morning, when the danger is over, the 
pots can be removed. The soil used to pot the bulbs 
should be good loam, to which is added a forth part of 
leaf-mould. A little clean sharp sand should be placed 
under and over the bulbs. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines. —These should not be allowed to carry any of 
last year's fruit till now, and if any bunches are still 
hanging on them they should be cut otf at once, with 
pieces of wood attached to them, inserted in bottles of 
water, and kept in a cool dry airy room ; this allows the 
Vines to be properly pruned, and to be got in readiness 
for starting into growth at any time when required. 

Cucumbers and Melons.— In preparing for 
Cucumbers place a little mound of good soil in the mid- 
dlo of the bed over the manure, and let it rise to within 
0 in. of the glass; one mound under each light is suffi¬ 
cient. Shift seedling Cucumbers into larger pots, and a 
day or two afterwards pinch out the top of the leading 
shoot. Maintain a night temperature of 70° both in pits 
and frames for Cucumbers and newly-planted-out 
Melons. 

Outdoor Fruits. 

Fruit-Buds and Birds —Dm ing this month birds 
often greatly damage the bloom-buds of bush fruits. 
See that the trees that were threaded over some time 
since, or syringed with lime and soot-water, are effectually 
protected; if the thread has become black, or been re¬ 
moved by the wind, run a few more strands round each 
bush, or apply more of the lime mixture with the syringe 
Such appliances cost little in labour or material com¬ 
pared with the loss of a crop of fruit, and permanent in¬ 
jury to the trees by the bloom spurs being destroyed. 

Standard Apples or Pears that have been 
planted through the autumn or winter, even if staked at 
the time, should be examined to see that it has been 
ilone effectually before the March winds begin to blow, 
for they will be injured if not well secured. 

Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots on open 
walls will require immediate attention in the way of 
pruning and nailing, for if these operations be deferred 
too long, the buds get so prominent as to be knocked off 
in quantities during the progress of the work. Apricots, 
bearing as they do, a good deal on spurs, do not require 
so free a use of the knife as the others. On the contrary, 
as much of the wood should be nailed in close to the 
wall as possible, as on a frosty night the bloom thus 
situated will frequently escape, while such as is further 
from the wall gets destroyed. Do not leave the shoots of 
Peaches and Nectarines too crowded, ami in pruning re¬ 
duce them to something*like two-thirds their original 
length, as near as may be, always cutting back to wood 
buds, which arc easily discernablc from their long pointed 
Bhape as compared with the round blossom buds. If the 
shoots be strong, they will contain numbers of double 
bloom buds, with a wood bud in the middle ; this centre 
bud will form a leader, without which the fruit will not 
swell freely. 

Sufficient foresight should always be exercised in prun¬ 
ing Peaches and Nectarines to see that provision is made 
to supply the trees in all parts with young wood for the 
coming year, that is, by cutting a sufficient number of 
the last season's shoots out to near the point from which 
they spring and where there usually exists several wood 
buds, the best-placed of which should be grown on to 
form a shoot for tying in the following year in place of 
older wood, which it may be advisable to remove. For 
the same reason, in pruning at the present time, it is 
well to cut out any long, straggling branches that have 
no bearing wood upon them, except near or at their extreme 
points. In pruning these trees, obviously the first con¬ 
sideration must be the current season’s crop, but at the 
same time, by a little forethought, the operator will easily 
seo where it is advisable to encourage a shoot for next 
year’s bearing. It is the want of this kind of attention 
that reduces numliers of these trees to nothing but strong 
bare wood, unfruitful except at the points of the shoots. 
Young trees are in the same way often spoilt by leaving 
the strong shoots too long, instead of shortening them 
well back. It should always be borne in mind that at 
whatever point the shoots of such trees are cut back to, 
from that point several young shoots will usually push, 
but not lower down nearer the base ; consequently it will 
readily be seen where next year’s shoots should be in¬ 
duced to spring from, so as to properly furnish the future 
tree. 

As soon as the tree is pruned, nail it at once. The 
right way to proceed in this is to begin in the centre of 
the tree, taking a branch straight upwards, selecting for 
this, as near as the eye can decide, the one that will leave 
an equal portion of the tree on each side, and nail this 
in regularly over the allotted space. This applies in prun¬ 
ing and nailing to both dwarf and standard trees of the 
above-named fruits. There is another matter to which 
trainers should attend, and that i3 never to nail the 
shoots too tightly. Every shoot ought to have double Its 
thickness of room allowed in the shreds, bo as to admit of 
its thickening. It is also most essential not to bruise 
the bark, as there are no trees so liable to gum, if the 
bark be bruised, as Poaches and Nectarines. 

Vegetables. 

When the mornings are frosty, manure may bo wheeled 
on to open quarters: tlio remains of spent crops, such 
as Cabbages or Brussels Sprouts, should bo cleared off, 
and preparations made for other crops. Make new plan¬ 
tations of Horse-radish, Jerusalem Artichokes, Rhubarb, 
Garlic, and Shallots. Tansy, Tarragon, and some 
other herbs should have their crowns divided, and 
fresh plantations made, if necessary, with the divisions. 
A bed of Parsley should be hooped ovor expressly for 
winter use, and Immediately on the appearance of frost 
somo Pea-sticks, evergreen boughs, mats, or any other 
material at hand, should be thrown over the hoops ; and 
should very severe frosts set in, some Fern should evon 
be placed over the whole. Some Chives for early use 
may likewise be protected ; also some Parsnips and Jeru¬ 
salem .Artichokes; in fact, the two latter should be 
lifted altogether, the first to be stored and the room 
given to other crops, the last to be re-planted. Turn 
mauure heaps at the same time, saving the roughest lit¬ 
ter for protecting vegetables and for covering frames; 
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the more decayed part can lie used for spring cropping. 
Manure and leaves for hotbeds should also be turned 
and well mixed together. Tools should be repaired, bas¬ 
kets mended, canvas screens for protecting fruit trees 
put in order, nets for placing over seeds got ready for 
that purpose, and many other things done for wliich time 
cannot be spared hereafter. 

Walks and Weeds.— Where gravel has got blaok 
and unsightly, 3 in. or 4 in. of the surface should be 
turned, and, if deficient in gravel, some should be 
added to the top, giving the whole a thorough rolling as 
the work proceeds. The walks in a kitchen garden, 
where anything approaching an orderly system of gar¬ 
dening is attempted, should be as well drained and con¬ 
structed as those in the pleasure ground. Now is the 
best time to go over walks generally, and hand-pick all 
weeds, whilst the surface Is soft. Market gardeners who 
grow for profit, and who, no donbt, calculate the return 
they expect to get for every shilling they expend in la¬ 
bour, set an example in respect to weeds that amateurs 
and others would do well to follow. With them it would 
be a difficult matter at any season to fine a bushel of 
weeds on an acre ; their system is to destroy every weed 
as soon as It vegetates, by frequently stirring the ground. 

Early Potatoes.—Look to those seed Potatoes 
placed in shallow boxes for sprouting and planting next 
month ; they should now lie pushing strong sprouts hard 
and green, that is, if they are in a place in wliich they 
can receive sufficient light. They will generally get 
enough if the boxes are placed under a greenhouse stage 
or on the floor of a cold Vinery, or in a shed or empty 
room of any sort where there is enough light to prevent 
their drawing up weakly. Some stable manure and 
leaves in equal nuantities, if the latter are at baud, 
should be got ready to make up slight hotbeds for early 
Potatoes. Let these fermenting mat erials be well shaken 
together, and allowed to lay for ten days or so, turning 
them over once during that time to sweeten, then make 
up the beds about 2 ft. thick, and at once apply the frame, 
in which nut about 10 in. of soil in a moderately dry 
state, and plant about 4 in. deep any early Kidney varie¬ 
ties. These are the most suitable for forcing, as they do 
not make such large tops a3 some others; place the 
tubers 10 in. asunder in the rows, which should be 14 in. 
apart; room will thus lie left for a thin crop of 
Radishes, which should be sown at once over the sur¬ 
face, raking in the seed. There is not much danger .of a 
bed of this kind getting too hot, yet over-heating does 
sometimes occur, thereby injuring the Potato plants that 
are in the centre. When the bed is made and soiled, 
insert a trial stick right down in the middle of it; this 
cau be drawn out daily for a week or two, aud felt so as 
to ascertain the heat, which should not rise above 70". 
If there is any doubt about the temperature, plunge a 
thermometer in the bed, and if it indicates more than 
the heat just named, get a stout stake and drive it right 
into the sides of the bed to the centre in several places, 
leaving the holes fso made open for a few days, so as to 
allow the heat to escape. 

Carrots —A bed for Early French Horn Carrots may 
now be made, and soiled to the same depth as for the 
Potatoes. Let the seed be sown at once in rows 8 in. 
apart, covering it with } in. or so of soil. If agood body 
of warm leaves is at band, the manure maybe dispensed 
with altogether, or not more than a fourth of it need l>e 
used, in which case the beds may be made up at once 
without further preparation of the materials, as leaves 
are not liable to get too hot. Give air every day as soon 
as the crop appears above ground. If there happens t > 
be a deficiency of autumn-sown Cauliflower or Lettuce 
plants, a few seeds of these may be sown in pans or boxes, 
and placed iu beds such as the above where they will 
soon vegetate, and when large enough to handle they 
should be pricked out in a frame or under hand-lights, 
from which they should be afterwards transferred to the 
open ground. 


Cropping a Small Garden.— The Apple 
trees should be planted as soon as the weather 
is suitable ; also any other fruit trees or bushes 
it may be desirable to plant. A bed of Entield 
Market, Atkins’ Matcfiless, or Cocoa-nut Cab¬ 
bage may be planted soon. The proportion of 
ground to be devoted to each kind of vegetable 
must depend upon the tastes of the proprietor. 
Towards the end of February a patch of Early 
Ilorn Carrots should be sown ; also a bed of 
Radishes. A few rows of Myatt’s Prolific Ash- 
top Potato should be planted about the same 
time, and two or three rows of Little Gem Pea. 
It is a very useful Pea for a small garden, only 
in ordinary seasons growing about 1 ft. high. A 
very useful variety of taller growth will be 
found in William the First. Plant Longpod 
Beans, sow Brown Cos and Tom Thumb Cab¬ 
bage Lettuces. Sow a small patch of Brussels 
Sprouts ; it is a most useful vegetable, and the 
first sowing should be made early. In March 
sow White Spanish and Brown Globe Onions, 
London Flag Looks, Student Parsnips, and Inter¬ 
mediate Carrots for main crop. Sow also a row 
or two of Parsley and a pinch of Cauliflower 
seed, and plant out a few Cauliflower plants to¬ 
wards the end of the month, if they can be had. 
About the same time make a further sowing 
of Peas and Beans ; of the former Veitch’s Per¬ 
fection and Omega are good varieties, and of the 
latter plant the green variety of Broad Windsor. 
Plant out Lettuces. Sow Mustard and Cress 
aud Spinach. In April sow a few seeds of the 
following Broccoli and Borecole, to be trans¬ 
planted for winter :—Veitch’s Autumn Self-pro¬ 
tecting, Cooling’s Matchless, Leamington, Watts’ 
Excelsior, and Cattell’s Eclipse, Cottagers’ and 


dwarf Green Curled Kale, Drumhead and dwarf 
Green Curled Savoy. Sow also a patch of the 
Strap-leaved Stone Turnip. Sow more Peas, 
same kinds as last, and a patch of White and 
Pink Celery, unless, which will be better, plants 
are procured from some one that has started 
them in a little warmth. Plant more Potatoes; 
Early Market and Snowflake are good varieties. 
Read the “ Calendars ” weekly as they appear, 
and carry out the directions there given. Keep 
the surface frequently stirred, kill every weed 
whilst it is small, dig deeply, and gather up all 
the manure possible, so that every fresh crop 
cau have a supply. As regards rotation, no two 
crops belonging to the same family should follow 
each other in succession. This is a simple rale 
that is easily remembered, and, beyond this, in 
so small a garden, if the mauure is liberally 
supplied, we need not go. Sow seeds only when 
the surface is dry and friable ; better delay 
sowing for a few days than to put them into 
ungemal land.—E. H. 


SHELTER PANS. 

In nurseries where great numbers of choice young 
plants are put out at all seasons, a shelter pan 
or pot, of which the wood-cut here given is a 
section, is found very useful. It is simply a low 
pot without a bottom, measuring about 8 in. 
across. When young plants of any particular 
value are first placed in the open air in spring, 
one of these is often placed over, or rather around 
it, and those who know how often young plants 
are killed or injured from various causes will 
easily understand how useful such contrivances 
are. They shelter the young plant from high or 
cutting winds from any quarter; they tnm aside 
the browsing slug or snail. They may be » 



Section of Shelter Fan. 


placed as to give a partial shade; and they pro¬ 
tect the plants when a complete shade or pro¬ 
tection is thrown over them. Such shelters also 
preserve a wanner atmosphere round the young 
plant than when it is fully exposed. When the 
plants are established and fine weather has set 
in, these contrivances are easily removed. The 
shelter pan is merely placed on the ground, not 
sunk in it. 


Supports for Carnations.— A corre¬ 
spondent in Gardening suggested, a few- weeks 
ago, that read era should communicate, for tie 
benefit of each other, their own experiences 
to useful “dodges.” The following plan has 
been adopted by me for some years for support¬ 
ing Carnations, of which I have a good number, 
and for wliich I never allow a single stick or tie 
to be used : — Take a piece of straight stout gal¬ 
vanized wire, about 4 ft. or 5 ft. long, and twist 
it round a thick -broom stick, tapered so as to 
be smaller at one end than the other. Leave a 
piece of wire, about 1 ft. long, before you begin 
to twist, and let there be several inches between 
the twists, so as to make the most of the wire- 
The straight piece, of course, goes into the 
ground, and gathering up the Carnations with 
one hand, you easily twist them into the spiral 
without breaking them, and the flowers nan* 
down naturally and gracefully, and if the spirii 
is only of sufficient height, they have all tae 
support they require. The colour of the wire, 
being the same as the stem of the Carnations, 
the supports do not catch the eye. The nrst 
expense is a little more than that of ordinary 
sticks, but with care they are kept from year to 
year. The wire should be of medium thickness- 
—A. B. Alexander. 

Zinc Flower Pots.—I have used one 
pots for the last twelve years, and found them 
much superior to earthen pots. I make them 
myself, of all sizes, from 3 in. up to 10 in. * 
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raise much finer plants in them than in any 
others, and in the summer they save a great deal 
of labour in watering. In the hot weather 
earthen pots require watering twice a day, while 
zinc ones only need it two or three times a 
week. In making them, I first thought that I 
was the inventor of them, but afterwards, in an 
old English Gardening Magazine for the year 
1860, I found an answer to a correspondent in 
which the editor says he had used zinc pots 
for years, and found them of great advantage. 
So I was ready to say with Solomon, “ there is 
nothing new under the sun,” though I ques¬ 
tion whether he ever saw zinc flower pots or 
steam engines.— Vick's Monthly Magazine. 


A Now Label.—Our attention has been 
called to a very neat and useful label, which we 
here illustrate. It is made of zinc, with the 
letters left in relief, and the surface around is 
made of a blackish-brown, from great pressure, 
we believe. According to our exj>erience a 
white, clear letter on a dark ground is very 
much better than the opposite—a dark letter on 
a white ground ; and this label seems very neat, 



clear, and simple. How the letters and sur¬ 
rounding surface will look after long exposure 
we cannot say ; but, at present, nothing can be 
more desirable in the way of a label. We think 
it would be an improvement, however, to make 
the vthole of the surface dark instead of the 
oblong space in which the letters stand ; then 
the whole label would be inconspicuous except 



the letters. Too much glare alxmt a label is a 
mistake. For all plants and fruits in general 
cultivation these labels will be useful, though, 
like all such permanently-written labels, they 
cannot be adapted to other subjects besides 
those for which they were written. Labels, 
however, stamped with the names of the Roses 
and fruits generally cultivated are kept in stock. 
They are manufactured by Messrs. Stevens & 
Pinches, 48, Leicester Square. 


Law Respecting Greenhouses. — 

With respect to the recent invitation in Gar¬ 
dening tor reference to where the case of 
Turner v. Norris could be seen more at length, 
as far as I am aware it was not reported by the 
press; and, unless in the Law Journal or the 
records of the Court, it is nowhere else to be 
found. However, should any gentleman desire 
to have any further particulars, I shall be 
pleased to see them at my house any day and 
time by appointment, and furnish them with all 
information, as also to show them the green¬ 
house, which, I may say, is a large one built of 
■wood ; but whether formed of wood or brick, 
the judge's ruling—that a building intended for 
the keeping of plants was removed from the 
purview of the Act, which {he said) dealt only 
with dwelling-houses—entirel} settles the ex¬ 
emption of these structures from the meddle¬ 
some attentions of the surveyor.—F. R. Nor¬ 
ris, 82, St. Thomas's Road , Finsbury Park , N. 


Health, Comfort, and Economy promoted 
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A CHAPTER ON ANNUALS. 

The great majority of the best annuals in culti¬ 
vation prefer a light rich soil; if grown in too 
rich a soil they assume a coarse leafy growth, 
and do not flower freely. The following is my 
experience of them in a light soil on flint, gravel, 
and sand. 

Purchasing:. —This is by far the most im¬ 
portant thing in the culture of annuals. The 
best kinds can only be had from a few first-class 
houses, and are best ordered of those firms who 
make a speciality of flower seeds. 

Sowing:. —The ground should be well dug 
two spits deep, and some well-rotted manure or 
leaf-mould added. The spring-flowering Borts 
should be sown early if possible, or they do not 
make their full growth before flowering. The 

5 round should be rather dry when the work is 
one, and a time should be chosen when the 
glass has been steadily going down for several 
days. In small gardens, and where time is 
limited, some barrowfuls of earth may be laid in 
a dry place in winter, and if the weather is not 
dry enough for sowing, 9 in. or so of earth may 
be dug out, and dry earth substituted, and the 
seed sown in that. The larger seeds may be 
covered with 1 in., 2 in., or 3 in. of earth, but 
the seeds of some are very minute, and will not 
germinate if covered deeply ; for these the soil 
i should be fine, and chopped Moss, or a piece of 
window glass, should be placed over them to 
prevent evaporation until tho plants appear above 
ground. If severe weather should follow sow¬ 
ing, an empty flower-pot inverted over the 
clumps will protect from injury. 

After Culture. —As soon as the plants 
can be handled they should be thinned, one or 
two plants of the dwarfer sorts, and one of the 
larger kinds only should be left; the plants will 
then grow vigorously and flower freely. Some 
upright kinds, which carry their flowers in a 
bunch at the top, require stakes, but, as a rule, 
annuals well grown can take care of themselves. 
Very few annuals flower throughout the sum¬ 
mer. Where a succession of bloom is wanted, 
successional sowings should be made in pots kept 
in a shaded but airy part of the garden ; these 
may be transferred to the beds when others have 
finished blooming. 

Arrangement. —It is rarely possible to 
get an effect similar to that of bedding plants 
with annuals, as sorts which flower together one 
season will not flower together next unless the 
weather has been similar. There are a few of 
the dwarfer kinds, however, which present a 
variety of colours amongst themselves, and 
which may therefore be employed in this way. 
A border of annuals only may consist of three 
lines of plants, the front line of dwarf round 
tufts ; the second line of dwarf round bushes, 
alternating with upright growers ; and the third 
line of round, well-furnished bushes and upright 
and feathery plants, as well contrasted as possi¬ 
ble. The want of the annual border is sulphur 
yellow ; most of the rose-coloured annuals are of 
shades for which a full yellow is too strong, and 
sulphur or primrose-yellow the best contrast; 
to get this colour, plenty of the yellow Antir¬ 
rhinums should be planted. 

Selection of Sorts. —The best spring¬ 
flowering annuals are Virginia Stock, Candytuft, 
Nemophila, and Silene pendnla. The Candy¬ 
tufts are mostly objectionable in colour, but 
the white, the new flesh-coloured, and tho 
new carmine are good. Nemophila insignis gran- 
diflora (blue) is the best of its family, but all 
are good, and N. discoidalis, flowering a little 
later than the others, is nearly black with white 
edge. Silene pendula is one of the best spring 
flowers ; rose, deep-rose, flesh, and white; it 
should be sown in the autumn, as it seems to 
require more heat for its germination than our 
springs usually give ; if sown in spring it is best 
sown in pans or Boxes under shelter, and planted 
out, when it has made a few leaves, as early as 

S ossible, as it should make good growth before 
owering. 

For summer display the best are : dwarf for 
front row—Saponaria calabrica (pink) and S. c. 
alba (white). These form rich round tufts, 
covered with bloom, and match the dwarf 
Lobelias in habit. They should be sown early 
under shelter, and planted out, or in open ground 
and protected with pots. They bloom con. 
tinuously for months/ 

Kaulfuseia amelloldea resembles the 


wild Daisies of the field, but is of a rich blue. 
There are now rose, scarlet, violet, and whiteiva- 
rieties, so that pretty groups may be arranged. 
They should be planted in clumps of five or six ; 
the plants 5 in. apart. Sow in April or May.— 
Leptosiphon is a most beautiful family, producing 
Buttercup-shaped flowers ; yellow, orange, red, 
lilac, white, and rose; all are good. The 
seed is very minute. Canpanula Lorei (blue).— 
Pretty blue bells; the seed is very minute 
Nolans lanceolata.—A large-leaved plant with 
Convolvulus-like flowers, blue with white throats; 
it can only be called a dwarf because its strong 
stems creep along the ground. The flowers 
spring from the axils of the leaves on short foot¬ 
stalks. 

The best plants for the second row are the 
dwarf Nasturtiums, scarlet and crimson King of 
Tom Thumbs are extremely showy, and flower 
for a considerable time ; Crystal Palace Gem is 
also good ; the others do not flower quite so 
abundantly, but are good, and unique in colour 
amongst annuals. They should all be earthed up 
an inch or so before they begin to flower, as they 
are very weak where they spring from the 
ground. They require a poor soil; if the soil is 
rich they should be plunged in pots. A reserve 
lot of seeds should be sown in pots or boxes, as 
some of the plants may develop a strong-grow¬ 
ing, climbing habit, when they must be pulled 
up, and their places refilled. Erysimum Peroff- 
skianum and E. Arkansanum, orange and yellow, 
two useful early-blooming annuals of upright 
habit; Collinsia, spreading bashes, flowenng 
profusely ; the colours various shades of lilac 
and purple, with white; Bartonia aurea, large 
showy yellow flowers, 2 in. to 3 in. across, pro¬ 
duced in succession for a long period. This 
plant will not bear moving, and must be sown 
where it is to remain ; Label’s Catchfly, very 
showy, rose-coloured flowers resembling Verbe¬ 
nas ; beautiful while it lasts. The Navel- 
wort is an early-flowering 'Tmnual, producing 
spikes of waxy-white flowers. Linum (51ax) is 
a useful family, with blue, white, yellow, 
crimson, scarlet, and rose flowers. Most of 
them require the help of stakes. The habit is 
upright, the flowers being produced at the top 
of the stems; they require a richer soil than 
most annuals. 

Convolvulus minor.— Very showy blue 
with white centre. These should be thinned out 
to one plant in a clump, and staked before flower¬ 
ing. Viscaria.—Of upright growth, flowers 
various shades of rose and white, with a rosy 
flush. Escholtzia.—Very showy free-blooming 
plants, with feathery blue»-green foliage, and 
spreading habit; flowers various shades of yel¬ 
low, orange, and cream; double varieties are 
now being introduced, which are great improve¬ 
ments. Mignonette.—This old favourite, whilo 
adding to an annual border the odour in which 
it is deficient, tones down with its soft neattal 
tints the brightness of the other flowers. 

Third Row. 

Compact Round Bushes.—Clarkia. 
—This fast growing, free-blooming family should 
be sown plentifully in every annual border. The 
colours are various shades of rose and white; 
when well-bloomed scarcely a leaf is visible, 
the plant being a round bush of flowers. The 
clumps should be thinned to one plant, and 
plenty of room given to them. There are now 
double varieties as well as improved single ones. 

Godetia.—These are the finest hardy ann uals 
of large growth, and are now becoming very 
popular. The Bride is a very beautiful variety, 
blush-white with red centre; upright in growth, 
2 ft. to 3 ft. high, and flowering after the style 
of the Hollyhock. G. Whitneyi has flowers 3 in. 
across, blush with a crimson splosh in the centre 
of each petal; when well grown it seems one 
huge truss of flowers, like an exaggerated Rho- 
dodendron blossom, 18 in. through. There are 
now white, crimson, and striped varieties. 
Annual Chrysanthemum.—This is a fine showy 
family, flowering freely ; all are worth growings 
both double and single. The growth is strong 
and branching, and the flowers large.iThe colours 
are combinations of yellow, brown, crimson, and 
white. 

Calliopsis or Coreopsis. —These are up¬ 
right growers, 2 ft. to 3 ft. high, with insignifi¬ 
cant foliage, and thin, dark coloured stems, so 
that the flowers seem suspended in the air. The 
flowers are like Ox-eye Daisies, yellow and dark 
crimson, • 4 
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Oyanus. —This is the blue Corn-flower of 
the fields, and is useful for its colour and for 
nosegavs. The next two families require a richer 
soil, and if grown in a light soil require plenty 
of manure dug in before sowing. 

Lupinus. —The whole of these are good, and 
must have plenty of room, being mostly of 
branching habit. The flowers are in spikes of 
pea-shaped flowers, blue, white, rose, and yel¬ 
low. Larkspurs.—These are also of branching 
habit. The colours are blue, rose, red, purple, 
puce, silver-grey, and white ; all are good, but 
for choicethe double-stock-flowered are, perhaps, 
the best. 

For those who cannot give the necessary time 
to grow half-hardy annuals in orthodox fashion, 
a good way of managing an annual border is to 
grow a good supply of those half-hardy things 
which are nearly hardy. By sowing these in a 
sunny, sheltered place, in pots or boxes, and 
pricking out into small pots as soon as large 
enough, the places of hardy annuals may be 
filled up immediately they have done flowering. 
For this treatment there are available, for the 
front line : 

Oxalis rosea (rose) and O. valdiviana 

(yellow).—These are very delicate and graceful 
in form, both of leaf and flower. 

Ageraturns.— These produce beautiful tufts 
of woolly flowers, bluish-lavender, lavender and 
white, and bloom con¬ 
tinuously. 

Lobelias. -These are 
very nearly hardy, and 
may be treated in the 
same way. 

Portulacas. -These 
require a dry sunny 

K sition, and in any thing 
;e a rich soil should 
be plunged in pots. The 
flowers are lilce Straw - 
berry blossoms, or wild 
Roses, and they are ex¬ 
tremely brilliant in 
colour, and very freely 
produced ; very dwarf in 
growth, and flower for 
a long period. They are 
good rockery plants, 
and suitable for sunny 
windows. Sow in sandy 
peat or leaf-mould and 
sand ; they require very 
little water. The colours 
are Vermillion, crim¬ 
son, rose, scarlet, white, 
sulphur yellow, orange 
and white with crimson 
stripes. Double varie¬ 
ties may now Le had. 

Second Row. 

Sohizanthus. -These 
will fill the places left 

vacant by the Clarkias ; their effect is quiet and 
rich, the flowers being curiously marked. They 
are very free bloomers. 

Salpiglossis. —The flowers of these have 
a resemblance to Petunias. The colours are 
various shades of purple, scarlet, blue, white, 
and sulphur yellow. The flowers are beautifully 
veined and marbled. Should be sown and grown 
in rich soil. J. D. 


a raised bed or m well-drained pots of sandy 
loam, and shiuld have plenty of water. It mav, 
like all the other kinds of Saxifrages, be readily 
propagated by seeds or offsets, which are freely 
produced from old plants. The illustration was 
prepared in Mr. Frcebel’s nursery at Zurich, 
where all kinds of hardy plants are grown ex¬ 
tensively and well.—W. G. 


GARDENS OF HARDY PLANTS AND 
ANNUALS. 

The easiest and simplest methods of gardening 
as a rule produce the most natural and therefore 
the best effects. For example, a portion of a 
garden similar to that shown in our illustration, 
if planted with ordinary bedding plants, would 
neither be effective nor pleasing ; but arranged 
as seen in the woodcut, with a few hardy Ferns, 
Nemophilas, and other annuals w r hich do not 
need great depth of soil, planted in the highest 
positions where a great depth of soil cannot be 
secured, and a few showy bulbous plants such 
as Anemones, Liliums, Ac., in the lower lying 
moist places where greater depth of soil can be 
given, a charming effect is gained with little or 
no trouble. True, some of what are called sub¬ 
tropical plants might be well grown in such a 
place as the one represented, but these would 
necessitate having glass structures in which to 



The Long-leaved Saxifrage (Sixifraga 
longifolia).—The little Alpine plant here repre¬ 
sented belongs to the same family as the com¬ 
mon Loudon Pride, and is one of the prettiest 
of rockwork plants. Its leathery leaves have a 
margin of silvery dots, which renders them very 
attractive, and they form compact star-like ro¬ 
settes, which measure 6 in. and even a foot in 
diameter. Though it is beautiful at all seasons, 
it is specially charming in early summer, when 
it pushes up massive pyramids of flowers a foot 
or more high. The blossoms, which are borne 
in profusion, are pure white, copiously spotted 
with purple. Being a native of the highest 
parts of the Pyrenees, it is perfectly hardy, and 
is, moreover, of very easy culture. It may be 
grown on a rockwork, as shown in the engrav¬ 
ing, where it delights in some perpendicular 
chink, where it would be perfectly well-drained, 
and the roots would penetrate deeply in the 
soil between the stones. It also thrives well on 
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The Long-leaved Saxifrage. 


raise the plants ; whereas those plants men¬ 
tioned above are either hardy, or the seed or 
bulbs of them may be safely planted where the 
plants are to remain in the autumn or spring, and 
give no further trouble. Tall annuals and peren¬ 
nials may also form an important feature in such 
a garden ; for example, the blue Lupins, Lark¬ 
spurs or Delphiniums, tall Phloxes, Aconitums, 
Tritomas, Michaelmas Daisies, Ac., should tall 
subjects be needed ; and as for dwarf annuals, 
there is such a variety that will give a fine dis¬ 
play all through the spring, summer, and autumn 
months, that if ordinary bedding plants are not 
especially desirable, we have no need for them to 
beautify the garden. 

We do not altogether advocate a discontinu¬ 
ance of the use of fine bedding plants, but, like 
Daniel’s “ Amateur’8 Guide,’’contend thataflower 
garden in which they are judiciously arranged 
m association with such fine annuals and biennials 
as Asters, Phloxes, Zinnias, Dianthuses, Clarkias, 
Nemophilas, Stocks, Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, 
Convolvuluses, Sweet Peas, Tropaeolums, Ac., 
will be possessed of a much more natural grace, 
and of a far more vigorous and sustained beauty 
than it is possible to attain in any other way. 
We will take, by way of illustration, a garden of 
themuch-too-frequent modem type, and in which 
bedding out comes round as regularly as the sea¬ 
sons. This operation, however, does not usually 
take*place before tho end of May or the 'begin¬ 
ning of June, and it is some few weeks from 


thence before the plants arrive at their best m 
appearance. For a few weeks they are ablaa 
with an eye-aching, and what soon becomes a 
monotonous splendour ; but with almost the fin: 
autumn rains their glory is departed, and « 
meagre and washed-out appearance is all that 
remains till their removal to make way for the 
spring flowering bulbs. By way of contrast we 
will refer to a garden which has been frequently 
under our notice during the past season, and in 
which annuals and biennials have played a cot 
spicuous part. Closely following, and indeed 
mingling with, the early spring bulbs, we hare 
charming beds or groups of Nemophilas, blue 
and white, the beautiful deep pink Silene pen 
dula, Pansies in their many handsome varieties 
and Forget-me-nots with their numerous spray* 
of tender blue, making up with the Tulips 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Primroses, Ac., a flora 
picture that, for its delightful freshness and 
natural beanty, cannot be approached bv the 
most elaborate system of bedding out, and this 
before Geraniums, Ac., can be with safety rc 
moved to the flow r er beds. A little later on, and 
the constantly varying attraction is sustained bj 
beds or groups of such choice subjects as Asters 
Stocks, Phloxes, Dianthuses, Zinnias, Convol 
vulus minor, Clarkias, Candytufts, Silene*. 
Erysimum, Ac., Ac. ; whilst a few small bedsot 
choice Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Ac., with a fe* 
odd plants dotted here and there amongst 
the annuals, add wonderfully to the general 
effect, and produce some of the most sweetly 
pretty harmonies and blendings of colour that 
could fairly be imagined. Here w ? e have s 
shrubbery border with its stately clumps o: 
handsome Lilies and Gladioli, interspersed with 
Viscarias, Eschscholtzias, Dianthus Heddewizi 
the beautiful scarlet Linum, Lupins, Ac. ; whilst 
as an edging is seen a long line of Tom Thumb 
Nasturtiums in mixture, and truly charming ii 
the effect they produce with their wonderful 

S rofusion of varied and brilliantly coloured 
owers. Close by, a large naked bank, by 
sowing a few flow'er seeds in mixture, has beer 
clothed with a profuse loveliness, and is ado* 
with Trop*eolums, Antirrhinums, Clarkias, Fop 
pies, Eschscholtzias, Ac., Ac. ; whilst at th* 
foot of a rockery, bright with Ferns and A! 
pines, may be seen nestling an exquisite bed of 
the lovely Cliutonia pulchella. To the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery is added the delicate 
perfume of Mignonette, Sweet Peas, the Night 
scented Stock (Mathiola bicornis), Roses, 4 
By a little management in time of sowing, 4 
a garden of this kind can be sustained in its foil 
beauty through a long summer ; in proof of tit 
the one referred to was (October 15th)mucbmor 
attractive than most gardens in which the 6ysteni 
of bedding out had been closely adhered to 
Annuals and all hardy plants, it must, however, 
be remembered, well repay deep tilling of the 
soil and liberal supplies of rotten manure. Due 
attention should also be paid to thinning oct 
the plants, and to watering in dry weather. 


Climbing Troproolums.— Few pian« 

are more useful than the climbing Tropeon® 
Lobbianum. It is an excellent plant for cloth 
ing unsightly spots or for providing temporary 
shelter during the summer time. It may » 
readily raised from seeds sown about the miadl 
of April where the plants are required, and 
the after-culture needed is merely guiding 
can hardly be called training) the leading shw* 
in the direction in which it is wished they shook 
grow, the rest being left to Nature. One of th* 
most pleasing uses to which this Tropseolum can 
be put is to sow the seed here and there amount 
shrubs in the back part of the border. As tm 
plants grow thev attach themselves to toe 
bushes, and climbing over or through then 
throw out in all directions wreaths of lovely 
blossoms which last in beauty until cut dovr 
by frost. When that takes place the haulm 
should be pulled up and removed, and thus an' 
unsightliness is speedily obviated. Tempers 
floral fences may also be made with thia pi*® 
with good effect. All that is required is » K% 
of Pea stakes for the support of the shoots, at 
it may also be made to assume a pyramidal*^ 
by allowing it to overrun the dead tops of yooiu 
Fir trees, which it will do most effectually. F 
vided they are not too large. In short, then 
is no end to the uses to which these dim®®? 
Tropaeolums may be put. The colours to 
found among them are chiefly yellow, ecaff 
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and crimson, and of named kinds there are no 
finer forms than those known in seed shops as 
Coronet, a large yellow sort ; Perfection, rich 
crimson-scarlet; and Octoroon, deep mulberry. 
These are all great improvements on the old 
Nasturtiums, and those who have greenhouses 
will find the scarlet kind useful for winter de¬ 
coration in pots.—D. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1340.— Heating Window Case.— The 

warming of a window case that projects beyond 
the window, and is cut off from connection with 
the atmosphere of the room, is a somewhat diffi¬ 
cult matter, and can be easier advised upon than 
carried out in practice. Gas conveyed beneath 
the case by means of a temporary gutta-percha 
tube offers probably the best and simplest heat¬ 
ing power ; but the full utilisation of that heat 
resents a somewhat difficult problem. Proba- 
ly it would be a good arrangement if the bottom 
of the case were made of thin iron and consti¬ 
tuted a sort of boiler, beneath which the gas jet, 
necessarily a powerful one, was placed, but with 
such effective ventilation that the burnt air, or 
the produce of combustion, was permitted to 
escape into the outside air and not into the room 
or the case. Such a boiler should be fitted with 


| should be planted in good ground, so that they 
may make a free growth, and the buds may be 
inserted at the desired height. Cuttings taken 
off at the fall of the leaf and inserted 4 in. deep 
in a cool, shady situation, will also make plants, 
but not so vigorous as those worked upon the 
common kind.—J. C. B. 

1328.— Gloxinias. —Gloxinias thrive best in 
a compost consisting of fibrous peat and leaf- 
mould in equal proportions, adding thereto 
enough silver sand to maintain the soil in an 
open, porous condition. Pots ranging from 2 in. 
to 4^ in. will be required, suiting the dimensions 
of the pot to the size of the bulb. We consider 
it preferable to employ potsonly just large enough 
to comfortably contain the bulbs, and to shift 
them as growth progresses, rather than to place 
them in flowering pots at once. The smaller the 
body of soil the less chance is there of enervating 
it, and the roots of the Gloxinia are, especially 
at a period when the foliage has not yet attained 
its full development, extremely susceptible to 
injury from stagnant moisture. Bottom heat is 
a great help to a free root action ; and if the pots 
cap be plunged up to the rim in a temperature of 
70°, an earlier and finer development will be the 
result. If the convenience of bottom heat can¬ 
not be commanded, the pots may be stood on 
the stage over the pipes, standing them on some 
4 in. of Cocoa-nut fibre or ashes, which should be 
kept in a moist condition. In potting, use the 


given, a bell-glass placed over them, and the 
pot plunged up to the rim in gentle bottom-heat. 
After attention will consist in wiping the inte¬ 
rior of the glass every morning, ana watering 
when needful. The foliage should, however, 
never be sprinkled. Pour a little w'ater around 
the glass ; the sand will absorb enough to keep 
it moist. As soon as signs of growth are per¬ 
ceived, the glass must be tilted a little, gradu¬ 
ally increasing the amount of air given until 
the glass can be entirely removed. Damp is a 
great enemy to these tender cuttings, and must 
be watched for, and the slightest sign removed 
before it has time to spread. Care must also be 
taken never to allow the sun to shine upon them. 
Propagation may also be effected in August, as 
soon as the wood is ripe, proceeding in the same 
manner as recommended for the spring cuttings, 
but placing the pots in a cold frame until Sep¬ 
tember, when they should be placed in a house 
which can be maintained at 50°. The so-called 
hard-wooded Heaths are also best increased at 
this season, but in their case the pots should be 
plunged during the winter in a tan bed. Most 
of the Acacias strike readily from cuttings of 
the half-ripened -wood, treating in the manner 
recommended for Heaths. If placed in a tem¬ 
perate house, they will form roots by March. 
The Cytisus is also increased in the same man¬ 
ner, but does not make root so readily as many 
kinds of hard-wooded plants.—C. B. 
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a service-pipe entering at the bottom and having 
affixed a small cistern, which could contain 
enough water to replenish waste for a week or 
more at a time. Such a cistern might be fixed 
against the wall of the room, and be of an orna¬ 
mental character, or be fixed behind the ordi¬ 
nary window curtains. Then there must be a 
small vent or steam pipe, of about £-in. bore, 
rising out from the highest part of the boiler. 
This might be fixed outside, near the case. The 
plants inside should be stood upon a trellis 
slightly elevated above the top of the boiler. Of 
course, unless the gas jet was a very powerful 
one, the heat rising would not be great, and 
might be toned by the placing of a shallow dish 
filled with "water on the boiler. All this arrange¬ 
ment might be assisted to success if some kind 
of stout curtain or blind were made to fall over 
the outer surface of the case at night.—A. 

1283.—Propagating Hollies and Haw¬ 
thorns. —Variegated Hollies are best propa- 

E sited by budding them upon the green-leaved 
ind. Two-year-old seedlings are selected as 
“stocks,” and the buds are inserted in August 
in the ordinary manner of Rose budding. Cut¬ 
tings may also be made in September, cutting 
them to three joints, in free, sandy soil, in a 
north border. It will be better if they can be 
afforded the protection of a frame during the 
winter months. In any case, they should be 
covered with Fern or litter of some description, 
in severe weather. During the spring months 
be careful not to let them suffer for want of 
water, and do not let the hot sun shine upon 
thorn. The double Hawthorn is increased by 
budding it upon the common Quick. The stocks 
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compost in a moist state, and water no more 
than is absolutely necessary to keep it so until 
the plants have attained sufficient luxuriance 
to render more copious supplies needful. As 
a rule, however, Gloxinias at all times like to 
have the soil preserved in a moist condition, 
but do not like heavy waterings. As soon as 
the roots touch the sides of the pots, shift 
into the next size pot, adding to the ingredients 
already recommended a little thoroughly decom¬ 
posed manure. During the summer months 
accord the plants a light position in the struc¬ 
ture, and supply atmospheric moisture in hot 
weather.—J. Cornhill. 

1317.—Propagating" Heaths, Acacias, 
and Oytisus. —Heaths of the soft-wooded 
section, such as hyemalis, Willmoreana, gracilis, 
&c., may be propagated either in the spring or 
in the late summer months. If plants are in¬ 
troduced into a gentle warmth early in the year, 
they will furnish plenty of cuttings by April. 
These should be taken off, about 1 in. in length, 
with a very 6harp knife, and should be trimmed 
with a small pah of scissors, so that they may 
be inserted to about half their length. Well 
drain some 4-in. or 6-in. pots, filling them quite 
one-third full of crocks, on which place some 
fine fibrous peat, finishing off up to the rim with 
dry silver sand. Tap the pot a few times on 
the bench, in order that the soil and sand may 
settle firmly in its place, thus obviating all dan¬ 
ger of its sinking when watered. Then set the 
pot in a tub of water, allowing it to remain there 
until the moisture rises up through the sand. As 
soon as surperfluous water is drained away, the 
cuttings may bo inserted, a gentle watering 


1318.— Plants for Greenhouse. — A 
north-east aspect is certainly not the most 
favourable situation for a plant structure. The 
comparative absence of sun during the early 
spring and autumn months is a great bar to the 
successful culture of many soft-wooded and other 
flowering plants. There are, however, some 
plants, and those among the most beautiful, 
which delight in the shade, and cool, moist 
atmosphere which must more or less prevail in 
such a structure during the summer months. 
Camellias and the beautiful Chilian Creeper 
(Lapageria) prefer a somewhat similar situation, 
and terns and Mosses find a congenial home 
therein. During the summer months Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, and other summer-flowering plants 
will grow and bloom well in a north house, and, 
especially in hot weather, will last much longer 
in bloom than when growing in a sun-exposed 
structure. They should, however, be placed in 
the open air two or three weeks during the 
autumn months, in order to harden them off for 
winter storage. Foliage plants of many kinds 
may be grown, such as Dracaenas rubra, con¬ 
gests, and indivisa, Aspidistra lurida variegata, 
and such Palms as Chamaerops excelsa, Corypha 
australis, and Rhaphis flabelliformis. Primulas 
and Cinerarias may be sown in March, and Cal¬ 
ceolarias in July, and if placed in the lightest 
position in the structure will give fair results. 
-J. C. B. 

1327.—Frame and Ridge Cucumbers- 

—The two best Ridge Cucumbers for all persons, 
whether amateurs or gardeners, are the 
King of the Ridge and Donald Beaton Ridge, 
both very superior kinds to the old Ridge Cu- 
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cumbers. These kinds partake fully of the free- 
bearing hardy nature of the old Ridge sorts, and 
are more reliable than kinds that have been 
crossed with the frame varieties. Of kinds suit¬ 
able for frame culture there are a legion, nearly 
all of which are good for amateur growth, pro¬ 
vided the notion of amateur cultivation does not 
consist in planting, and then leaving the plants 
to take their chance. Cucumbers want just the 
same amount of care under frame culture, 
whether grown by gardener, amateur, or cottager, 
and upon the amount of care thus bestowed, de¬ 
pends, more than upon anything else, the results. 
Cucumbers differ so little in habit, constitution, 
and freedom to produce fruit, that one is usually 
as good as another, and characters are generally 
given from prejudice or special likings, more 
than from any other cause. One gardener swears 
by Telegraph, another by Tender and True, 
another by Blue Gown, and so on through the 
whole seed list of Cucumbers. We grow sorts 
largely in a cold house every year, and in such 
placo find that Telegraph, Blue Gown, Prolific, 
Tender and True, Duke of Edinburgh (Monro’s), 
Master’s Prolific, and the old Phenomenon are 
all good growers and free bearers ; but, perhaps, 
twenty others would do as well. Telegraph, 
Blue Gown, and Monro’s Duke of Edinburgh 
may suit any amateur, and produce fruit of 
handsome shape and good quality.—A. D. 

1368. — Propagating Azaleas. — The 
common hardy Azaleas may be propagated from 
seed, but the usual custom is to layer those 
varieties which it is desired to perpetuate. For 
this purpose the young clean shoots which spring 
from the base of the plant are bent down into 
the soil, nicking the wood with a sharp knife, 
and keeping the shoots in place by means of a 
stout peg. During the summer, shoots are 
emitted, and the plant is removed from the 
parent stem in the autumn. Seed should be 
sown in March in well-drained pans of fibrous 
peat, placing them in a cold frame. Cover the 
seed very thinly, and place a pane of glass and 
a piece of paper on the pot; keep the soil moist, 
but do not water heavily. As the seedlings 
appear gradually expose them to the external 
atmosphere, an I finally place them where to¬ 
wards the latter end of the summer and autumn 
they get the full benefit of sun and air. Winter 
them in a cool frame, and plant out the follow¬ 
ing March in well-prepared soli. I have omitted 
to mention that as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle they should be pricked out 
into other receptacles, keeping them rather close 
until they have struck fresh roots. When 
planted out they should be well watered during 
the first year in dry weather.—J. C. 

1357.—Honeysuckles Under Glass. 
—The Honeysuckle would certainly thrive in 
such a situation. Roses Matechal Niel and 
John Hopper, Clematis Jackmani and lanu¬ 
ginosa Candida, golden variegated Euonymus 
(this is really a beautiful plant when afforded 
some protection against severe frosts), Ceano- 
thus azureus, and Elreagnus reflexus aurea varie- 
gatus, would all thrive if well attended to in 
the first two or three seasons in the way of 
watering. The Roses and Clematis would also 
require to be top-dressed every spring with 
well-decomposed manure, or receive during the 
summer months copious waterings with manure 
water. During the growing season it would 
also bo necessary to well syringe the foliage at 
least once a week. In the neighbourhood of 
large towns this precaution is very necessary, as 
the pores are liable to get choked by impurities, 
the natural consequence of which is that the 
leaves get into an unhealthy state. Each 
plant should be assigned a certain amount of 
space, and should be confined thereto, not al¬ 
lowing it to encroach upon or in any way crowd 
its neighbour. In this manner a very pretty 
effect will be created. Ventilation should remain 
on night and day.—J. C. B. 

1351.—Sowing Annuals.— Many kinds 
of annuals do not need the accommodation of a 
frame ; as a rule, the so-called hardy kinds give 
most satisfaction when sown in the place in 
which they are intended to flower. The soil 
should, however, be well stirred and allowed to 
lay rough for a time, adding thereto a little well- 
rotted manure, and if of a tenacious nature some 
wood ashes or leaf-mould, road scrapings, or 
something of a like nature. Sow in March at 
intervals of a fortnight to secure a succession of 
bloom, and thin out to 6 in. apart. Tender 


annuals, such as Asters, Stocks, Balsams, Ac., 
do not, as a rule, come up kindly without a little 
bottom heat. Procure about the beginning of 
April a load of manure, place the frame on it, 
and when the rank steam has gone off, place on 
it about 4 in. of light well-sanded mould, and 
sow the seed in it. Annuals vary much with 
respect to hardiness; it is difficult to set any 
special rule as to time of sowing. Clarkias, 
Lobelias, Collinsias, Ac., for instance, may be 
committed to the ground at the latter end of 
February ; Candytufts, scarlet Linums, Ac., 
should not be sown until the latter end of 
the month, and many, such as Convolvulus and 
Tropseolums, are liable to rot if sown before the 
middle of May. Large firms generally Bupply I 
printed directions with each packet of seeds, 
and if these are adhered to there will be but 
little danger of failure.—C. 

1368.—Orchids in Sunless House.— 
There are but few kinds of Orchids which would, 
with proper management, refuse to thrive in the 
kind of structure described. I would, however, 
commence with those species which do not de¬ 
mand a high temperature, and the culture of 
which does not present any great difficulties. 
Many of the most beautiful Orchids may be 
grown successfully in a temperature ranging 
from 40° to 50° in the winter, witli a minimum 
temperature of 53° in the growing season. It 
will thus be seen that but little fire-heat is 
needed. Procure, if possible, small but healthy 
plants ; use baskets and not pots when shifting 
them, and employ as compost two-thirds Sphag¬ 
num Moss, and the remaining portion fibrous 
peat from which all dust-matter nas been taken 
out. Many fail in their first attempts in Orchid 
culture through using a too retentive compost 
and receptacles which do not admit of the free 
exit of superfluous moisture. The following list 
comprises some of the prettiest and most easily 
grown species :—Cypripediums insigne and ve- 
nuftfum, Lycaste fSkinneri, Cattleya citrina, 
Odontoglossums Alexandra?, cirrhosum, and ci- 
tiosmum, Masdevallias Harryana and tovarense, 
Sophronitis grandiflora, and Stanhopea insignis 
and oculata.—J. C. B. 

1319.—Shrubs for Various Positions. 
—1st. The Rhododendrons will not grow. Plant 
Yews, Laurels, and Box. In the front plant 
Berberis Aquifolium. 2nd. Plant on the south¬ 
ern slope Cupressus Lawsoniana, Juniperus 
chinensis, Retinospora filifera, R. pisifera, Thu- 
jopsis dolabrata, Pmus Pinsapo, Cedrus Libani, 
C. Deodara. Among deciduous things plant 
Acer negundo variegata, Aliantus glandulosa, 
Almond (double-flowered), Birch (silver weep¬ 
ing), Catalpa syringsefolia, Laburnums, Lkjuid- 
ambar. Magnolia tripetala, M. conspicua, 
Mountain Ash, Thorns (scarlet, pink, and white). 
Add also the following evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs, or some of them :—Arbutus Unedo, 
Aucuba japonica (male and female), Sweet Bay, 
Berberis Darwini, B. japonica, Portugal Laurel, 
Evergreen Oak, Japanese Privet, Rosemary, and 
Lavender ; near the front, Althea frutex, Ber¬ 
beris (purple-leaved), Deutzia scabra, Euonymus 
europpeuB, Forsythia viridissima, Guelder Rose, 
Lilacs of various kinds, Honeysuckles, Climbing 
Roses trained to poles, strong growers only ; 
Pyracantha pendula (standard plants), Ribes 
various, Spiraea aricefolia and others, Venetian 
Sumach, Syringas. 3rd. The high and exposed 
knoll may be planted with Double-blossomed 
Furze, Ivy of various kinds, St. John’s Wort, 
Periwinkle, Juniperus Sabina, J. prostrata, 
Cotoneaster macrophylla, C. Simmondsi. Virgi¬ 
nian Creepers and Clematis may be planted on 
the steep places, as may also some of the Ivies, 
which may be trained to stakes if desired to give 
elevation. Referring to the “Small Garden 
Landscape,” at p. 689, I think the article accom¬ 
panying it pretty well explains it; and such 
a scene could easily be created with the mate¬ 
rials I have named above, in addition to the 
names given in the article in question. The 
ground should be well trenched and broken up, 
but do not bury the good soil too deep.—E. H. 

1322. Mending Asparagus Beds —The lied 
may be salted now, and the gaps filled up In April. Just 
as the young growth appears above the grotiud. Plant 
two-year-old stools, and see they are not dried unneces¬ 
sarily by too much exposure.—E. 

1321.— Rotation of Crops.— The rotation men¬ 
tioned may do for this year, as probably the rows of Peas 
may not occupy exactly the same positions they did last 
year. It will not be wise to follow the Peas again with 
Cabbages, although as they were cleared off in Decem¬ 
ber their exhausting influence would be less ; still, late 


Celery, Turnips, Spinach, or Winter Onions will give s 
better change of crop. Early Peas are often sown on 
the Bame border year after year ; but Peas do less harm 
to the ground than a crop whose roots occupy the whole 
soil.—Is. H. 

1328.—Culture of Gloxinias— Peat and sand form 
the best soil for Gloxinias. The size of pot required de¬ 
pends on the size of the bulbs. If they are seedlings, 3 in. 
pots will do for the first year; as the bulbs increase in 
size they should be potted on into 5 in. or 0 in. succes¬ 
sively. Inasmuch as they are stove plants really, they 
Bhould not be out of a warm house, unless it may be 
during their season of rest. The method to be adopted 
for starting the bulbs Into growth depends npon whether 
they are required to be brought on quickly or not. If re¬ 
quired quickh, one plan is to stand the pots on the hot 
water pipes, keeping the seed pots well {watered until 
the bulbs show signs of breaking. Then they should be 
removed and placed near the glass. They require a fair 
amount of water, considerably more than Geraniums, 
and yet less than Ferns. —Jure us. 

1275.—Shallots from Seed.—The Shallot can be 
grown with good satisfaction from seed ; treatment as 
for Onions. I have seen fine bulbs from seed, the Jersey 
being the one selected. Try any London seedsman; I 
have seen seed advertised.—J. T. 

132C.— Improving Lawns.—As the soil is poor the 
top-dressing should be rich; old manure, leaf-mould,wood 
ashes and soot all mixed together, and spread over the 
turf to cover it an inch thick or so, will soon alter its 
character. If the Grass is very thin, 60 W some Lawn 
Mixture, at the rate of one bushel to the acre, in March 
raking well and roll. The best firms supply a good 
mixture for sowing under trees; but the land must be 
well prepared, and the seeds sown thickly, from 21 to 
3 bushels per acre.—II. 

1317— Propagating Acacias. W. J —Acacia* are 
obtained most readily from seed. Acacia lophantha, if 
sown at once, will make nice plants for windows or bed¬ 
ding. All the varieties seed freely. A mixed packet of 
seeds will give a good collection. Steep the seeds in 
water for a few hours previous to sowing, and place them 
in a warm house or hotbed. Heaths and Cytisus should 
be propagated from cuttings. Take the young shoots 3 in. 
long, insert them around the aides of 6-in. pots filled with 
peat, finishing with 1 in. of silver sand. Stand them 
upon a greenhouse shelf, and attend well to watering. 
Cytisus root pretty readily, Heaths take a much longer 
time. When rooted, shift into small pota singly.—J. T. 

1318.— Flowering Plants In the Shade- The 
position mentioned by “H. C.” is not a very favourable 
one for a collection of blooming plants. It is far better 
suited for Ferns. If the house may be kept a little gay 
with bulbous plants, such as Vallottas, Liliums, Hya¬ 
cinths, and many others in addition, I shall be pleased 
to instruct as to the fitting up of the. Fernery, and the 
most suitable varieties to grow If a Fernery be decided 
upon.—J. T. 

1328.—' Top-dressing Lawns.— There is nothing 
better as a top-dressing for lawns, as, indeed, for many 
other parts of a garden, than well-rotted manure. As a 
forcing stimulant some nitrate of soda would prove effi¬ 
cacious, biit care must be taken that no lumps should Iw 
left unbroken or too much be put on one single place, or 
brown patches will appear. Any large seedsmen would 
furnish you with the proper admixture of seeds if you 
ask for renovating mixture. Every lawn should have 
a sowing of seeds from time to time. If a good green sward 
is aimed at. Certainly you can obtain Grass seeds for spots 
under trees if you apply to any good seed house stat¬ 
ing the circumstances attending your case. When the 
lawn is cut in the summer by the machine you might 
leave off the collecting box once or twice at intervals dur¬ 
ing the season, and the cuttings will make a good mulch¬ 
ing. — Presbyter. 

1284.—Hotbed for Seeds.—The following simple 
arrangement will answer well for raising seeds or striking 
small cuttings with a lamp. Provide a wood box, say 
about 2 ft. long by 1 ft. wide, and about 8 in. deep, into 
which fit in a tin vessel—let it exactly fit into the inside 
of the box. Nail a few pieces of wood round the insides 
of the box, so as to keep the tin vessel up high enough 
for a spirit lamp to bum underneath it (a benzoline lamp 
is the best, as it does not require a chimney to it) so as 
the flame may Just touch the bottom of the tin vesseL 
Fill the vessel with water, and on the top of the vessel 
have another wooden box the same size as the tin vessel, 
only 3 in. or 4 in. deep ; on this put the mould for strik¬ 
ing the cuttings and raising the seed, or put the seed pot* 
into the mould. This arrangement will be found to 
answer well. A baking tin will do for the vessel for 
the water.—E. C. B. 

. 1344 —Treatment of Geraniums.-It was an 

1 error to place the cuttings in a forcing pit—hence their 
lanky condition. These plants should receive no more 
artificial warmth than is necessary to dry out damp or 
exclude frost during the dull winter months. The ap¬ 
parent growth made during that period under the sti¬ 
mulus of artificial heat is simply an elongation of the 
tissues, and has a disastrous effect upon the future pro¬ 
gress of the plant. In February, when the sun has re- 

f ;ained some of its influence, a little warmth may. 
n the case of small or newly potted off cuttings, m 
given, discontinuing it in April. Strong plants are, how¬ 
ever, better without fire-heat. When kept quite cool 
during the winter and spring they acquire a very robust 
constitution and sturdy habit, the consequence of which 
is that they flower much more freely and finer 
than when subjected to the enervating Influence of an 
artificial temperature.—T. 

1329.—Cucumber Frames.—Cucumber frames we 
made of stout red deal as the most enduring. The wood 
should never be less than from 11 in. to 1$ in. thick, as 
not only is It stronger and more enduring, but more effec¬ 
tually excludes cold air. The most suitable size is, for 
single light frames, 6 ft. by 4 ft.; and for double light 
frames about 8 ft. by 6 ft. The frames should he 20 in. 
deep behind, and 12 in. deep In front, thus giving 
naturally a good fall. The comers should be supported 
by stays fixed Inside, and firmly nailed^ in. New* frames 
should have three .coats of lead-coloured paint, and he 
painted again every two years. The cost of a eingie 
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light frame should be about 21a, but all depends upon 
where and how made.—D 

1332. - Potatoes for Heavy Soil. -Magnum 
Bonura Potato will do as well as any kind for heavy soil 
but if the quality should prove not to be first-rate, blame 
must be laid on the soil and not on the sort. In planting 
this kind in heavy soil, plenty of room should be given • 
3 ft. between the rows fs not too much for such a strong 
grower. One thing of the first importance with heavy 
soils is to work the land when it is dry, and plant also 
under similar conditions; also earth up well so as to 
keep the roots as dry as possible. Do not plant deeper 
than 4 in.—A. 

1333. — Mesembryanthemum tricolor— Mesem- 
bryanthemum tricolor belongs to the evergreen green¬ 
house section of this immense family of trailing plants, 
and may be raised freely from seed sown in a gentle heat 
during tho month of March. The seed should be sown in 
fine sandy soil in a shallow pan, and the young plants 
gradually hardened off before finally plautiug out. This 
and many other kinds make good bedding edging plants 
although for the latter purpose it is necessary to keep it 
neatly trimmed.—A. 

1337.— The Best Saxifrages and Stonecrops. 
—Knowing something of the smoky atmosphere of Man¬ 
chester, the following are the species I should recommend- 
SAXIPRAGAS—Aizoon, Aizoon compacta, Andrewsi Bur- 
Cwsla, ceratophylla, granufata fl.-pl., juniperina, 
Melvillei, muscoides, muscoides atro-purpurea (a gem) 
pectinata, oppositifolia alba, oppositifolia major, opposi- 
tifolia pyrenaica, pectinata, retusa, Stansfleldi, tenella 
tncuspidata, umbrosa, umbrosa fol. variegata, virginica 
spathulata. Mr. Lane confines himself to species not 
more than 1 ft. liigh, or I should have advised nim to try 
some of the longlfolia section, such as nepalensis, Lan- 
costana, and pyrarnidalis. Skdums— acre elegans, glau- 
2*““* .WE 1 ? for 5 >pectabile), aisiateum, lydium.’rhodiola, 
Sieboldl, Sieboldi variegata, spurium, stellatmu, Tele- 
phiura.—A. Brown, Puegy, Fariwjdon. 

1284.—Bottom Heat for Seeds.-Gofc a small 
firame with a sheet-iron bottom, put a layer of Cocoa-nut 
fibre upon the bottom, and beneath it put a shallow metal 
dish, as large over the bottom as possible, and about 
1 in. or 1J in. deep, to hold water. It should be close 
against the bottom, and a lamp underneath it. I have 
one in a cold room as above with this exception, the dish 
is only about quarter the size of bottom, and consequently 
the corners of frame do not get so warm as the middle. 

I can keep a bottom-heat of 60° for 230 hours with 1 
quart of benzoline, temperature of room 42'. The size 
of the frame is 20 in. by 16 in.—A. L. 

1371.— Gooseberry Caterpillar. -I believe there 
la no remedy for this pest but persevering and laborious 
hand-picking. All the receipts, Ac., recommended. I 
nave found ineffectual. I may mention that the cuckoo 
and redstart prefer these grubs to any other food.— 
H. S. C. 

im-Tacsonia Van Volxemi.-The plant is 
probably killed; it requires the accommodation of a 
glass structure from which frost is excluded. Cut it back 
to within a few inches of the pot, it may shoot again 
from the base.— C. ^ 

1363.-Honeysuckles might do in the structureyou 
name, but I should make better use of It than planting 
U»em ; plant three good sorts of Roses—Marshal Niel 
.Mphetos, and Dcvoniensis; procure plants that are 
worked on short stems. For summer climbers you could 
plant Cobosa scandens, Lithospermum scandens, and a 
plant of Passiflora Colvilli, which would stand ordinary 
winters.—O. W. 

i30O. -Tacsonias.—If there are no buds below the 
surface of the iaosonia, it will certainly fail to Bhoot up. 

It is not a hardy plant, and after the weather we have 
had must be dead.—G. W. 


1369. -Annuals for Exhibition— The following 
will be found twelve first-rate annuals for exhibition ; 
the latter twelve for a border in front of shrubs: Scarlet 
Flax, Tropceolum Crystal Palace compacta, Lupinus 
nanus, Yiscana oculata, Godetia Lady Albemarle 
Eutoca viscid a, Escholtzia crocea fl.-pl., Collinsia bicolor 
Silene pendula compacta, Limnauthus DouglasI, Lepto- 
nphouroseus, Venus’ Looking-glass. Lavateria, Clarkia 
Purple King, Virginian Stock (new scarlet), Malope 
grandiflora. Coreopsis Drummondi, Nasturtium King of 
Tom Thumbs, Chrysanthemum Dunetti, Gallardia picta. 
Candytuft (new carmine), Convolvulus minor. Schfzan 
thus Hookeii, Gillia tricolor.—G. W. 

QUERIES. 

" Year Book 

for 1870 I read Rhubarb wine is so injurious to the 
human system from the quantity of oxalate of lime that 
itcontalns that we wouidstrongiy caution all who are 
In the habit of drinking this dangerous beverage to dis¬ 
continue its use.’’ I am personally acquainted with 
several families who make, and consume annually con¬ 
siderable quantities of the Bamo beverage without re¬ 
ceiving any apparent injury from so doiig, and, as It 
forms during the summer months a very cooling drink, I 
H wme correspondent will throw 
* ^^itional light on a subject concerning which 
horticultural writers appear to differ.—E. B. 

1385.- M anurlng a Garden. -Will some of my 
brother readers kindly give me some advice about my 
garden? The soil is light and not in very good heart 
It is about lft. deep, and I want to grow flowers and a 
few vegetables. Last year—like every one else, but, per¬ 
haps, exceptionally so—we were eaten up with slugs and 
caterpillars. YY ould not a good dressing of lime or soot 
or ®* lt be beneficial ? I have also plenty of well-rotted 
stable manure to spread on. I want to know whether to 
dig the latter In at once, and afterwards spread the former 
or h°w they should be applied ? likewise, in what quan¬ 
tities. I think the information would be useful to manv 
Ignorant amateurs like myself —Robin. * 

1886—Vines Suitable for Open Walls.-Would 
any of your readers be kind enough to inform me as to 
the relative merit* of the following Grape Vines for out¬ 
flow cultivation? Kspfran, Kojaf Muscadine, Miller’s 


Black Burgundy, Sweetwater, Black Hamburgh, Summer 
Frontignan, Early Black July, and Early White Malvasia. 
—Leyton. 

13S7— Tricolor Pelargoniums. -Will any expe¬ 
rienced reader give me the best mode of cultivating the 
tricolor Pelargonium, and the best way to strike cuttings 
of the same * I bought a quantity of plants last spring, 
and have kept them in a greenhouse at a temperature of 
from 40° to 45% but they appear to me to require diffe¬ 
rent treatment to tho zonal Pelargonium. -S. Grove. 

l388.-Balcony Gardeniner.-In front of a room 
facing east in the West Riding of Yorkshire, I have a 
balcony about 1} yards wide and 4 yards long, How can 
I best ornament it with flowers ? Would boxes with 
Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Ac., to climb on 
the wirework be likely to succeed? What depth of 
boxes would be necessary for Sweet Peas?—C. P. 

I**?- ^ems and Orchids for Cool Green- 
house.— 1 have a glass house 12 ft. by 7 ft., and 9 ft 
high, and wish to 1111 it with Ferns, a few Orchids, and 
(I thought) a Mardchal Niel Rose. I should like to com¬ 
bine hardy and greenhouse Ferns that would not require 
more than 50° of heat, or even less ; which are the best 
for the purpose ?— Flower. 

MOO. -How to Make a Hotbed.-I should be 
glad of information as how to make a hotbed for a 
frame M, 

MOL -Gloxinias to Flower in July. -When ought 
Gloxinia bulbs to be potted to get them to bloom in a cold 
greenhouse by the middle of July ?—W. P. 

1392 —Making Charcoal. -I should like to know 
how to make charcoal ?—L. M. 

1393.-Constructing a Flue.-Will any reader ad¬ 
vise me the best way to construct a brick flue in a green- 
house 7 ft. 0 in. long, by 6 ft. wide. The bottom part is 
made of wood. —8. J. Le Maire. 

r I 394 — 1 Green Gage Plum Tree not Bearing— 

I have a well-shaped standard Plum ; it blooms freely 
but during the last three years it has not borne a single 
fruit. Last year I dug about it and well, manured all 
round its roots for several yards. The only perceptible 
difference I could Bee was an extra crop of bloom still 
no fruit. Can any reader give me a few hints to enable 
me to get the tree to bear ?— Rustic. 

1395. -Cyclamen perslcum Not Flowering— 
i have some Cyclamen bulbs which flowered very well 
last year, but this year they are throwing up abundance 
of leaves but very few flowers. Will any reader tell me 
the cause ? They stand on a table close to the window 
in the kitchen.—J. C. 

1396- Liliums near Town-Will the following 
Lilies succeed out-of-doors in the immediate neighbour 
hood of London, viz., auratum, lancifoUum. tigrinum 
sinensis umbellatum ? When should the bulbs be 
Robin 17 “ d What should be their treatment ?- 

* , 1 i S97, T.? ai 3 c 1 ^ ots ** Manure.— Would any one 
tell me if bark kots are useful as a manure? and if so 
to what crops they are most beneficial—S t. Botolph. ' 
1398. -Delphiniums from Seed.— Will any reader 
give me a hint as to the cultivation of Delphiniums from 
seed'? I have planted seed frequently, but have never 
succeeded in getting one plant to come up I have 
planted in the open air, under glass, in heat: and more- 
^'er, have obtained the seed from the best houses — 
W. E. G. 
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1399.- Heating Greenhouses.—I am fitting up 
forcing house, greenhouse, and frame, all of which I 
want to heat from one boiler. Will some one kindly set 
me right as to the arrangement of flow and return pipes 
and their proper connection with boiler, so as to ensure 
the heating of any one or all three structures when re¬ 
quired, by opening valves?—A mateur Mechanic. 

^-ratomas from Seed. -We lost a beautiful 
row of Tntomas this winter, and it will not be easy to 
replace them unless by raising plants from seed. Do thev 
come easily from seed ?— Bertha. j 

1401. — Begonia manicata. —I have In my conserva¬ 
tor. a , ,ai F? Be g oni a manicata; it was in full beauty 
until about two months ago when all the leaves fell, and 
it now seems to be withering at the points. Should I 
still give it water, or how should I treat it ? My conser¬ 
vatory temperature is about 45° to 55°. The Begonia 
stands in warmest corner of house.— South Kensington. 

1402. —Propagating Plumbago capensls— I 
have a plant of this with not many off shoots, and wish¬ 
ing to propagate it would some one kindly tell mo’if now 
or later on would be the best time to take cuttings ?- 
ij ell Glass. 

west and north aspect? Any other hints as to soil, Ac 
would greatly oblige— Beta. ’ 

1404.— Ferns tor Fire Screens— How are Ferns 
Grasses, Everlastings, butterflies, Ac., prepared anti 
placed on or between glasses for fire-screens, glass doors 
Theta 1 * w ^ ere can * ob ^ ain tbe necessary information ?■ ’ 

Rhubarb —Some years ago, when I 
./as living in Cornwall, I found nearly all the cottagers 
growing what they called “Tatty Rhubarb,” i.e., Potato 
Rhubarb. It was, I believe, Oxalis erenata, whicii I have 
not since seen, or found mentioned in any list of vem* 
tables; it had, I think, a yellow flower, in all resnects 
like an Oxalis: it grew about 1 ft. high, and we cuf the 
stalks and cooked them in a pudding or tart: it came be 
tween the Rhubarb and Gooseberry in time of growing 
and partook of the flavour of both; it was a perennial’ 
Does any reader know anything about it. and where it 

“tSpf&sij 10 uu * 00111 «— 

1406 —Cesspool Manure.—Having purchased some 
opuntay cottages with soil and cesspits of many yean? 
standing, and, being in want of manure for a farm, I shall 


deem it a favour if some of your correspondents would 
suggest a cheap and easy mode of having the pits emptied 
bo as to have the contents utilised for farm?—W. F. H. 

1407— Frost-bitt>en Seeds. —I had a large overplus 
of seeds (chiefly Peas) last season, and placed them in 
bags in a box In a store room at the top of the house., 
where I also placed Borne seed Potatoes, unfortunately 
leaving them uncovered, only laid on straw. The Pota¬ 
toes were killed by the late frost, at least turned quite 
soft, and I gave them to the pigs. Have the seeds also 
been injured ? or will they be suitable for this season's 
sowing ? The opinion of a practical reader will much 
oblige— Rusticus. 

1408. —Mildewed. Roses. — I wish one of your nume¬ 
rous correspondents would answer me the following ques¬ 
tion. I have a Gloire de Dijon Rose in the front of my 
house trained to the wall. I put itin about three years ago, 
and it has grown very well, but last year, I suppose In 
consequence of the wet summer, it suffered terribly from 
mildew. I dosed it well with sulphur, and with a fair 
amount of success, but I am told that it is very likely to 
bo affected in the same way, that it will be pre-disposed 
to it; 18 this the case, and, if so, can you recommend any 
course of treatment now that will prevent it?—H. B. J. 

H09.— Unproductive Fruit Trees. -I have some 
very fine Victoria and Green Gages (Plum trees) which 
flower abundantly but do not bear. Two years ago they 
were loaded with fruit, half of which dropped at germi¬ 
nation and the remainder at stoning (except about a 
dozen). Last year they flowered, but did not bear at all 
I have also a few Pears and a Cherry tree, which blossom 
all over, but bear next to nothing. Will any one kindly 
advise a remedy for this ? i have had the trees well 
pruned. The soil is very light. My Apple trees bear 
tolerably well —H. T. G. 

1410— Charcoal Stoves.— Some weeks ago there 
was an article in Gardening on heating a small green¬ 
house in a simple way by means of a few big flower-pots 
and some charcoal. I am an amateur in its real sense 
aud I have a frame about 24 ft long, and a little more 
than 1 ft. wide, and 3 ft. or 4 ft. high. I managed to havo 
a small tubular fireplace made of sheet iron, a little more 
than 1 ft high, and 3 in. across. I have tried charcoal in 
it, and it proves a perfect success, lasting seventeen 
hours, sometimes more, without attention ; but I calcu¬ 
lated that Is. 2d. per week would be the most I should 
have to spend on charcoal, but I find it cost more than 
28. 3d. per week, which is too much for so small a struc¬ 
ture. I pay 2d. per lb. for charcoal; how much ought I 

to pay per lb. ? and where can it be got in qu&ntitv ?_A 

Real Amateur. 

1411.— Summer Houses.- Will any of the readers 
of Gardening Illustrated give some designs, particu¬ 
lars, Ac., for erecting a small, pretty-looking, inexpensive 
summer house ?—W. T. 

1412— Hardy Annuals for Windows— Will 
some one kindly give a list of a few hardy annuals that 
will grow well in pots for window gardening (outside the 
window) ?—H. C. H. 

1418—Frame for Raising Seeds, &o—I am 
making a small frame to strike cuttings, raise seeds. Ac. 
How should the manure be prepared before being used ? 
and would Cocoa fibre do to mix with it ?—H. C. H. 

1414. -Planting Willows— What is the best time 
for planting Willows suitable for making Bkips, Ac., and 
are there any particular varieties? if so, what are they ? 
and what length are the shoots ?—W. R. 

1415. -Cultivation of Melona—Will some one 
give me a few suggestions about cultivating Melons ? I 

* ®? ld f r ame from 16 in - t0 2 high, 6 ft; square, 
with sliding glass roof. Would Melons grow in it ? antf 
if so. when should they be put in. and how treated ? and 
would other plants grow In the same frame ?—E; O. 

1416. -Night-scented Stock—I shall be glad of 
some information with respect to the cultivation and 
propagation of this plant. — Amateur. 

1417. -Double Stocks. What is the cause of 
Stocks coming double from seed saved from single- 
flowered plante? Is it the insects taking the pollen from 
the double to the single ones ? “ YV.’s. letter (p 675) 
seems to imply that there are a greater proportion of 

nnilhlA nnAk hv leaving aaad ^jj 


Demina iiujjijr wiut Lucre are a greater 
double ones by leaving the seed ungathereu an me win- 
ter; is thiB so? Can double Stocks be propagated bv 
they bfoom ? <l A i £ p08S,ble t0 teU tho double ones before 

. 1418.— Palms and Cyclamens— I have about a 
dozen bulbs of various Cyclamens. Is it too late to plant 
in greenhouse or elsewhere, nnd, if so, what shall I do 
with them ? I have also two Palms, Areca lutescens and 
Thrlnax elegans, the leaves quite withered through ex¬ 
posure to cold in unheated greenhouse I presume : cen- 
tre shoot well up Shall I cut away the withered fans? 
What heat must these Palms have? An article treating 
on the cultivation of Palms would, I think, be useful to 
many readers. Perhaps some experienced amateur will 
contribute such a treatise. —George Watson. 

-parching Vines.-I have some Vines (Buca- 
land Sweetwater) planted iu on unheated house (roots in¬ 
side), and they have thrown up some good canes, but I 
wish to Inarch on them some of the Victoria Hamburgh, 
Whf? iVK^k!??P? t8 > raised from eyes last spring. 
When Is the best time for this operation ? and should the 
young canes be repotted previously ?—G. T. 

1420 —Printing Leaves— Can any tell me the 
easiest and most effective way of taking Impressions of 
leaves, fronds, Ac., on scrap albums ?—Ross Wallace. 

H2! -Giass Copings for Walls of Flowers— 
M ould any reader inform me If glass, say l ft. wide 
fixed by means of brackets to a garden wall, 4 ft. or 5 ft’ 
from the ground, would be any use in protecting and 
improving the bloom of Chrysanthemums and Roses 
against a wall In a town garden ? It occurs to me it might 
be of use, and could be put up without much trouble or 
expense. I havo no frame or any means of protecting 


J 2 ! -00 !? 1 ?* f op Auriculas—wm some one 
toll me exactly how to make a cover to protect a small 
bed of Auriculas ? I have heard of them being protected 
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by means of a cover made of calloo. but went to know 
exactly how the framework should be made, and all di¬ 
mensions m to height from the ground? and if the 
calico should be only on the top, and flat-roofed ?— 
P. P. 

1428.— Deutzla gracilis after flowering —Shall 
1 treat plants of Deutzia gracilis after they have done 
blooming in the spring, to cause them to produce 
new wood and have no old wood visible, as I understand 
they bloom on the new wood only?—F. B. 8. 

1424 — Seedling Camellias not flowering.— 
Will some one kindly inform me how to make seedling 
Camellias, six or seven years old, which have grown into 
nicebushy^risnts but never flowered, do so next season? 

1426.—How to Make a Garden Pay.— If it be 
desired that a two acre garden, with orchard,large Peach 
houses, and Viuery pay towards the expense of working 
them, can any one give amateurs useful hints on the sub¬ 
ject ? The prices paid to growers of early hot house fruit 
is so much below the market value, that nearly the whole 
uce of the houses at Covent Garden will no more 
pay the wages of a good gardener, w hilst the fuel 
consumed annually costs £80. The garden itself barely 
supplies the house with vegetables, and certainly pro¬ 
duces none for sale.—P. P. P. 

1436 — Improving a Garden —I have in the north 
of London, in what is considered a very healthy locality, 
a garden 60 ft. long, at the back of the house facing the 
west. Since 1877 I have tried to grow vegetables, Ac., 
but without success. I have had four or flve loads of 
earth from the nursery put on the top of the sand, clay, 
lime, Ac., of which the garden was chiefly composed, and 
well dug in. Cabbage plants, however, never got lieyond 
leaves, and were very tough ; so was the Land cress. Let¬ 
tuce does not do well; Radishes fairly well. Last year 
there were a good many earthworms and slugs. What 
sort of dressing would be the host for the ground this 
spring ? and what kind of Lettnce or other simple vege¬ 
tables and salads would be likely to succeed ? The ground 
is sandy, and I have mixed a good deal of clay with the 
•oil.— verox. 

1427 — Small Plants for Fern Cases.—what 
plants are best suited for hanging and also for planting 
along with Ferns? also some flowering climbers suitable 
for a small Fern case ?—R. W. 


full of wire-worms, What is the simplest way of killing 
them without injuring the properties of the manure ?— 
C. E. H. [Add to the manure a liberal supply of soot 
and salt, then keep it often turned over, and use four or 
flve weeks after the salt is applied. ] 

1439. —Garden Directory. -Subscriber.- It can be 
obtained from any bookseller we believe. 

1440. — Covering for Frames. —what is the best 
material to use for covering a cold and hotbed frame to 
effectually keep out frost ? Will frlgi domo answer that 
purpose ?— W ANTAGE. [Frigi domo, if thick enough, 
will do, or any woollen materiaL Straw hurdles are first- 
rate.] 

1441— Hyacinths and Gladioli — Bondcsbury.-- 
The Hyacinths, if now 4 in. or 6 in. high, will succeed if 
kept in a light warm window and receive plenty of water 
at the roots. Gladioli at this season, of course, are with¬ 
out foliage, unless started very early into growth ; they 
will start by-and-by. Gardening has been published 
every week since it commenced.] 

1442 — How to Grow Tobacco.— Can anyone in¬ 
form me how to cultivate Nicotians virginica (common 
Tobacco plant)?— Evak Dhu. [Sow the seed at once in 
pans of fine soil. Place in a warm greenhouse or frame. 
If placed on a hotbed so much the better. When the 
plants are well up, pot them in 4 in. pots, using rich light 
soil. Give plenty of moisture top and roots, and plenty 
of heat, and repot Into 7-in. and 8-in. pots when the 4-in. 
ones are filled with roots. In May they may be placed 
in a cooler place, and in June, if needed, be planted out- 
of-doors in any warm sheltered situation.] 

1448.—Transplanting Strawberries I planted 
out a lot of Strawberry runners last autumn, and they 
have done very well. I shall be changing residence in 
the summer, and want these plants for my new garden ; 
would you advise me to take the blossoms and fruit off 
these plants as they appear, and transplant them, say 
July, to my new place, or would the runners which these 
plants produce be the best?—E. N. [It wonld be an ex¬ 
cellent plan to pinch out the blooms, if yon do not value 
the little fruit they will give. Such plants well planted 
in July or August would bear well the following year. 
Runners would also, if taken off in July, make good 
plants for fruiting the year following. It is always best to 
plant a few fresh runners yearly. ] 
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VEGETABLE COOKERY. 

Artichokes Baked.— Peel one dozen of Artichokes, 
and place in a tin baking dish ; sprinkle heavily with 
salt, and add 1 oz. of butter or dripping. Bake quickly 
for thirty minutes. Tho Artichokes should be turned 
over several times while baking, as they have a tendency 
to get dry; serve round a meat dish. 

Artichokes Steamed.— Peel two dozen Arti¬ 
chokes as nearly the same size as possible, and steam for 
twenty minutes. Place them on a very hot dish, pour 
over melted butter or Parsley sauce. 

Cooking Savoy Cabbage —Halve and quarter 
two Savoy Cabbages, and wash in plenty of water. Boil 
in 1 gallon of water, and one tablespoonful of salt, for 
twenty-five minutes; when the Cabbage is first put into 
the boiling water, skini off the scum that rises. Many 
people have a great difficulty to keep green vegetables 
their proper colour; if they will try the above receipt 
their troubles will end. Strain off the water thoroughly 
and serve. 

Boiled Onions.—Peel two dozen Onions, and boil 
for one hour in salt and water, strain the water oil, add 
1 oz. of butter, and 1 gill of milk, simmer gently for 
ten minutes. Place the Onions on to a dish and pour 
the sauce over.—J. Baker. 


Making Coffee —A gentleman who la an excellent 
authority on this subject, calls our attention to the fol¬ 
lowing important omission lu the article “ How to Make 
Good Coffee," p. 746, Jan. 31st" The Coffee pot shoold 
be well heated with boiling water before any Coffee ii 
put into it, or the water used for the Coffee will lose 
much of its heat when put on the ground Coffee, and the 
infusion wl 1 be bad. That is why the German Koffee- 
kanne is better than the French Coffee-pot, because it has 
a ’jacket'all round which is filled with boiling water 
before the Coffee is made, and ensures the temperature 
required." 


POULTRY. 


Although the following questions are answered by the 
Editor, we shall be obliged to any of our readers who may 
think well to answer them again. 

1428 —Clematis for Side of House —Whst is 
the best blue or purple Clematis to plant along with Cle¬ 
matis montana to train up the side of a house ?—E. T. 
[Clematis Jackmani is the best ] 

1429 — Plants for Cucumber House —What 
can I grow in a Cucumber house in which there is some 
room to spare?— Chas. Copei,and. [Any kind of stove 
plants or Ferns would do well in a Cucumber house ; you 
oould force French Beans.] 

1430. —Arum Lilies. -I find that all my Arnms. 
though growing strongly, are turning brown at tips of 
leaves. They are well supplied with water, and have 
plenty of fresh air, and were planted out in open gronod 
during summer. What should I do with them ? I occa¬ 
sionally give weak manure water. The heat of house 
averages from to 55°.— South Kensinoton. [Their 
roots were probably damaged by lifting. Give plenty of 
water, and keep rather shady. ] 

1431. — Watercress in Pans.— Can any reader tell 
me howto grow Watercress in pans? I have the young 
plants, but do not know how to manage them.—A. H. 
[Dibble the plauts in the pans, which should be filled with 
light moistsoil; place in a warm frame or greenhouse, 
and give plenty of water.] 

1432—Lily of the Nile. - I have a plant of the al>ove 
with two Btrong stems, which has never flowered. Should 
the stems be separated ?—L. J. [Not till, say June, when 
the plant will probably have flowered. The stems may 
he divided if it is desirable to increase the stock of 
plants.] 

1433.— Volumes of “ Gardening.”— Is it intended 
that the numbers be bound in boards specially made for 
the work ? or Is it intended that each bind them as they 
think proper?—R. W. [Proper binding covers are being 
prepared.] 

1434— Hyacinths in Fern Cases.— I have a number 
of Hyacinths, large and small, in glasses, and I would 
like to know if I could force them by hanging them to 
the roofs of my Fern cases. Would it spoil the Hya¬ 
cinths ? [They would be better in a sunny window on a 
■ill or shelf.] 

1435 —Vegetables in the Shade.— I have a piece 
of ground that is a little shaded by frnit trees. What 
vegetables could I grow in it best?—soil part heavy and 
part light.—A. P.. [In summer, Lettuces, Radishes, and 
other salads; also Turnips would succeed. Rhubarb 
would also do fairly well; and in autumn might be 
planted Kales, Brussels Sprouts, Ac.] 

1436.- Leaves in Vinery.—Would a heap of leaves 
placed in a Vinery lie of benefit In starting the Vines 
Into growth In February?—J. E. R. [If the leaves are put 
in sufficient quantity to ferment and throw off steam they 
would be of benefit. Turn the heap every evening.] 

1437—Soot-water for Plants— Is soot-water, in 
the proportion given in a recent number of Gardening 
Illustrated (one peck of soot to nine gallons of rain 
water), good for Camellias, Azaleas, Roses, Ac., as well as 
for Geraniums, Cinerarias, and Begonias? May it be 
given to plants in full bloom, or only before the flowers 
are expanded ? In what quantity, and how often to be 
applied ?— Font arch ill. [8oot water applied once a 
week or so to Camellias, Azaleas, and Roses, would be 
of benefit to them whilst in full growth, hut when In 
flower they will not need it.] 

1438 .— Worms in Manure.— I have some well- 
i of ted manure in my garden, but cannot use it, as it is 


LATE QUERIES A ANSWERS. 


1444. — Flowers for Greenhouse Border. —Will 
some one tell me what flowers or Ferns will succeed in a 
sunny border, about 1 ft. wide, in a cool greenhouse, 
running parallel with the heating stove ? It is too hot 
for Tulipa and Hyacinths, and hardy Ferns seem to 
shrivel up. Should also be very glad to know what 
creeper would grow over the heating store of the same 
house ? The temperature of the house is from 38 v to60% 
but it is, of course, hotter near the stove. I have tried 
a Clematis, but It does not answer.— Bench. 

1445. — Cultivating Waste Lands.—I have about 
1 acre of fen or moor that I should like to get under spade 
cultivation. There is no top water that will hinder me. 
Will any reader !>e so kind as to give me a little advice on 
the matter, and what would be l>est to plant it with ?- 
F. W., Yarmouth. 

1446. — Planting Osiers —How can I plant an Osier 
bed ? What distance apart should the plants be between 
the rows? and are there any particular sorts best 
suited for making skips and hampers ? Also does the 
ground require much preparation? and when should the 
Osiers be planted ?— Denstox. 

1447. —Oleanders.—Will any amateur give me some 
information as to the culture of these plants?— 
H. G. W, H. 

1448. —Growing Cucumbers.— I have a span- 
roofed greenhouse 8 ft by 6 ft. which I have no use for 
at present. Can I utilise it for growing Cucumbers ? 
Would it I* possible to grow them with the heat sup¬ 
plied by an oil vapourising stove ? How many plants 
ought I to put in a house of this size ? and what u the 
beat sort? -George W. Ramsay. [Cucumbers may be 
grown well in such a house. Four or flve plants on each 
side will be enough. If you do not plant till April the 
oil stove will keep the houae hot enough. If the stove 
smells it will injure the plants. Telegraph is as good a 
kind as any.] 

1449 — Stophanotla florlbunda.-I have a young 

J dant of this in a 9 in. pot. It has been taken down 
rom the roof of my plant stove since the autumn, and 
twined round some sticks and kept in a temperature of 
65* I now thought of returning It to roof of stove, but 
should it be shook out and repotted, or anything be done 
to it before doing so ? A. B. T. [Put it into a larger pot 
Do not disturb the soil from the roots. Use turfy loam 
and peat in equal parts, a little silver sand, and decayed 
manure or leaf-mould.] 

Names of Plants. —Maiitinc. —It look alike a little 

Bwronia—probably Begonia Wetomensis.- H. G.WH 

—The plant is Echeveria secunda, as far as we can Judge 
from so poor a specimen. It wants Just keeping out of 

the reach of frost, and requires but Uttlo water_ 

Jfich.ol.-~ The plant is Eucharis amazonica. Tut it in a 
temperature of 45° 
then place it back 1 
water, and it will 
Seed of the Mango 


a the forcing pit, and give it plenty 

probably flower_ »fe$eed.— F.G 

(Manglfera tndlca). 


Digging a Our© for Dyspepsia.—A 

gentleman saw an advertisement that a receipt 
for the cure of dyspepsia might be had by send¬ 
ing two postage stomps to the advertiser, and 
the answer was “Dig in your garden, and let 
whiskey alone,” 


Oross-bred Fowls.— Many poultry keep¬ 
ers imagine that the more the various breeds of 
fowls are intermingled and crossed, the more 
hardy and prolific will the race become. This, 
to a certain extent, is true, but the crosses should 
be effected with judgment, and a knowledge of 
the various characteristics, both useful and orna¬ 
mental, of the two varieties from which it is 
proposed to breed. Whatever it be, let it be a 
first cross, that is, the mating of a cock of some 
pure blood with hens of another pure breed. It 
is the practice, in too many farmyards and poul¬ 
try runs, to allow birds, already crossed, to 
breed indiscriminately together, until the most 
practised eye cannot discern the original breeds 
from whence they sprang. This system must 
end in loss of size and stamina, and is a fruitful 
source of disease and deformities. On the other 
hand, a judicious cross of two pure breeds of 
known good qualities will often produce birds 
which contain all the qualities of the parents, 
and are, at the Bame time, hardier and more pro¬ 
lific. Should one parent lack any useful quality, 
it should be mated with a bird which has that 
quality in superabundance. In exposed situa¬ 
tions, or on a damp and unhealthy soil, no birds 
will stand so well as cross-bred ones. In all 
crosses, breed only from pure specimens of each 
variety. If the chickens are intended for the 
table, then size in the parents should be the first 
object, and if for laying, hens of known good 
laying qualities should be mated with a pure cock 
of a good laying sort. It should be remem¬ 
bered that, to produce fine fowls from any cross, 
the chickens must be hatched early, and well 
cared for until matured, or otherwise disappoint¬ 
ment will be the result.— Andalusian. 

Fowls In a Greenhouse.— it is not advisable even 
during the most severe weather to confine fowls in green¬ 
houses. or to heat their roosting places either by mean* 
of a fire or hot pipes, or a close stove. When this is done 
the birds are very liable to take cold, which often leads 
to croup, and they become delicate ; but above all, arti¬ 
ficial heat is not natural to them, and consequently is in¬ 
jurious. Our own Brahmas have roosted through the 
whole winter in an outhouse which is without a door, 
and they are in the most robust health, and have been 
laying very freely since a few days before Christmas. If 
people would only keep their poultry in a mere natural 
condition, feeding them through the winter wtth suitable 
food, there would then be far less disease, and s great 
many more eggs. 

Gender of Eras.—There is no possible meant of 
distinguishing by the shape or any other means whether 
an egg has been impregnated, and, if so, whether it eon- 
tains a male or female chicken. There are several 
theories about long eggs containing males, and the round 
ones females, but this is nothing more than speculation 

-Take the egg into a dark place and bold it before 

a candle, shading the top of the egg with your half- 
closed hand; you will then be able to see the air space 
at the broadest end. If it is at the top of the egg it 
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be a cock bird; if lower [down on one aide it will be a 
hen bird.—E. F. 

Fowls for Small Spaces-— In the apace described 
by an intending poultry keeper, we should recommend 
him not to keep more than a cock and two or three hens 
at the most, and even then it would be necessary to keep 
them scrupulously clean, and the roosting place well 
ventilated. For this purpose we should advise the floor 
of the run and the roosting place be covered with sand 
or fine cinder ashes, so that each morning one can take 
a fine rake and draw off the excrement. For laying pur-1 
poses he will And any of the non-sitting varieties best 
adapted for confinement, as they will not trouble him by 
the hen desiring to sit, which is ofteu a great nuisance 
where the space for keeping poultry is limited. 

Changings the Male Bird.—After there has been 
a change of the male bird the eggs may be safely used for 
sitting purposes at the end of a week. 

Matching Birds.—Most breeders prefer to put a 
young cockerel with one or two-year-old hens, as they 
generally fancy there is a larger proportion of pullets; 
but it makes little, if any, difference, so far as tne sexes 
sre concerned, how the birds are matched. 

Keeping Brahmas.—There is little to choose be 
tween the light or dark Brahmas, as they are identical in 
all points except colour; The dark are best adapted for 
being kept in or near large cities, as their dark plumage 
does not show the effects of the dirt and smoke, while 
the light make a most charming picture on a green lawn 
on a bright sunny day. With regard to the most suitable 
food, Spratt's Poultry Meal mixed with Barley meal or 
middlings, the whole kneaded into a dry paste with scald¬ 
ing water, is the best for the morning meal; Barley or 
Wheat once or twice during the day. For young chick¬ 
ens, hard-boiled eggs mixed with bread-crumbs. Wheat, 
Hemp seed, and many of the smaller bird seeds,are much 
relished, and milk to drink. They will require feeding 
every two hours for the first two months, and less fre¬ 
quently as they grow older. 

Minorca Fowls.— There are two varieties of the 
Minorca, the white and the black. They should both 
have rather large combe, the cock’s perfectly erect and 
the hen’s drooping on one side. The face should be 
quite free from white, the ear-lobes small and very white, 
causing the contrast between the red face and white ear¬ 
lobes to be very striking. They are splendid layers of 
very fine eggs— Chanticleer. 

Minorca Fowls.— If those fowls of “ Tobocus" 
have white faces and resemble Black Hamburghs he has 
been taken in over them. A good account of the Minorca 
fowl appeared in this papar a few weeks back signed 
“ Andalusian,” to which he had better refer.—H. C. C. 

Keeping Poultry in London.— I have just pur¬ 
chased a few fowls, and shall be glad if some one will 
answer the following enquiries, as I have had no pre¬ 
vious experience in the management of poultry. What 
is the best and cheapest food T How often, and at what 
time of day ought fowls to be fed? What is the best 
book on the practical management of poultry? What are 
the best breeds for keeping in a small run in a London 
suburb? The birds I have at presnt appear to be of no 
particular breed. My run is about 14 ft. long, by 5 ft. 
wide. X. 

The Cost of Keeping Fowls.— In answer to 
“ Ignoramus,” the cost for small breeds, such as Ham- 
burghs, Leghorns, «fcc., is (or ought to be) Id. per week; 
for large breeds, such as Brahmas, Cochins, Ac. l$d. per 
week, on the average, all the year round. If fowls for 
profit are required. I should recommend Minorca* or 
Andalusians; pullets of these breeds will lay at six 
months old, if properly cared for.— Minorca. 


HOME PETS. 


HINTS TO FOREIGN BIRD BREEDERS. 
Man* amateurs in foreign bird breeding often 
feel greatly disappointed because the pairs they 
purchase ao not snow any signs of nesting. Now, 
there are several reasons for this. The birds 
may be out of health, and the slightest indis¬ 
position will very often mar the success, as it is 
a well-known fact that, if a hen is not in robust 
health,the eggs, if there are any, will often prove 
unfruitful. Again, there is such deception prac¬ 
tised bv small dealers, that two cocks are often 
palmed on to the purchaser as a genuine pair, 
and, of course, I need not make any remark 
about this feature. Where practicable, it is by 
far the better way to purchase aviary-bred birds 
from an acquaintance, or from Borne reliable 
dealer, such as Mr. Pring, of Brompton Road, 
London, who has always a large variety of 
foreign birds, and at a very moderate price, and 
as I am so often asked where foreign birds for 
aviary breeding can be bought reasonably, I have 
not the least hesitation in recommending the 
above as a most reliable dealer. For the benefit of 
intending exhibitors at the Crystal Palace show 
in February, I would remind them that entries 
close on the 7th inst., and that the entries bid 
fair to exceed any of the preceding ones. 


Oanaries not Singing.— Loss of voice 
is a very common complaint among canaries, 
caused often by taking cold while moulting. 
First give a drop or two of castor oil, then put 
a small toaspoonful of glycerine in the water, a 
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piece of gum arabio the size of a Pea, and 
twenty drops of paregoric, and a dust of 
cayenne mixed with grated egg in its feeding 
tin. To give the castor oil, open the bird’s 
beak gently with a small stick, and drop in the 
oil. Avoid hanging your cage in draughty 
places.—A. L. 

Canaries having Fits.— Canaries sub¬ 
ject to fainting fits should be fed on the plainest 
diet, that is, very little else besides canary seed. 
Give the bird a drop or two of castor oil now 
and then, and never allow anything to frighten 
it; this and dainty feeding are the principal 
causes of fits. When the fit takes place, hold 
the cage in the open air, and sprinkle the 
sufferer with a little cold water, which will 
soon revive it. I have had some hundreds of 
canaries, and have always found that the birds 
fed on canary seed, with iust a few grains of 
hemp once in a while, are the healthiest, strong¬ 
est, and the most free from diseases of all kinds. 
-A. L. 

Breeding Canaries.— Would some reader be kind 
enough to give me some information on breeding cana¬ 
ries and how to feed the young birds ? and when is the 
best time to commence ? I have a young cock canary 
and a breeding cage.— H. B. 

Treatment of Tame Robins.— The food called 
German Paste will be found the best for.the robin. 
Many years ago I kept robins on this with occasional in¬ 
sect food, and they lived well for two or three years, re¬ 
warding me by their song during the winter months. 
The robin, I believe, is not a long-lived bird.—H. T. J. 


Extra Fine Varieties of Flower 
Seeds. —On looking through the catalogues of 
the best known seedsmen I notice that the finest 
sorts of seeds are always offered in quantities 
much too large to suit the requirements of ama¬ 
teurs who work on a small scale. There are, 
doubtless, many like myself who wish to grow a 
very few of the finest sorts of different varieties 
of flowers, but are deterred from so doing on ac¬ 
count of the quantities offered in the catalogues ; 
say, for instance, I wish to grow from seed half- 
a-dozen specimen Balsams, which would be ample 
for my greenhouse, why should I be compelled 
to purchase probably ten times as much as I re¬ 
quire? If some of our leading seedsmen would 
supply smaller quantities of their choicest flower 
aeeda, so as to enable a few fine specimens of 
each sort to be grown, I venture to assert that 
they would receive numerous applications from 
amateurs who, at present, do not attempt to 
grow seedling flowers of the best descriptions. 
—F. C. 

Aralia trifoliata. —This species does not 
appear to be much grown in this country. On 
the Continent it is eagerly sought after by those 
who have much decorating to do, as it appears 
to be able to withstand to a remarkable degree 
long periods of exposure to alternations of tem¬ 
perature. It is an old kind, and, not possessing 
the amplitude of foliage which distinguishes so 
many members of this large and useful family 
of fine-foliaged plants, has been by them in a 
manner forced out of cultivation. Were its 
peculiar merits better known, I am convinced 
that few foliaged plants would be more popular 
amongst window gardeners. The foliage is long, 
rather narrow, thickly set upon the Btem, of a 
black green, and very leathery. Unfortunately, 
it is not easily increased by means of cuttings, 
but may be readily grafted upon its congener 
reticulata. When allowed to attain large dimen¬ 
sions, it flowers and fruits freely, producing a 
profusion of small purplish berries, in which 
condition it forms a very ornamental object. 
In a winter garden or cool conservatory, where 
it could be allowed to attain a height of 20 ft., 
it would undoubtedly furnish good seeds, and, 
like that useful foliage plant tne Grevillea ro- 
busta, this would appear to be the very means 
of readily propagating it. There should, how¬ 
ever, be no difficulty in procuring plenty of seed 
from its native habitats. Were a demand to 
spring up for it, it would probably, like the 
Grevillea, very soon be found in quantity in 
trade establishments. I strongly recommend 
those engaged in floral decorations to give this 
plant a trial.— J. Cornhill. 

L A*SEMAINE FRANCHISE, a Weekly 

Mew spaper and Review in French for the United 
Kingdom.—Politics, Literature, Science, Art, Society, 
Varieties, Notes: for general and family reading. “ Will 
he highly valued in households where French is culti- 
! vnted.’’—Queen. Price 4d., at newsagents and book- 
stills; copy by post 4£d. in stamps.— 87, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London. 
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THE GARDEN 


Of last week contains a Coloured Plate of 

LILIXJM HANSONI 

And the following Articles, Notes, and 
Illustrations :— 


Adder’s-tongue 
Algeria, sketches in 
Androsace lanuginosa 
Androsace sarmentosa 
Apricot trees, aged 
Aquatics in tubs 
Art in greenhouses 
Aotus grscilllmum 
Autumn leaves 
Bedding, summer 
Begonia fuchsoides 
Begonia odorata 
Begonia PrestonlenMs 
Berlin, notes from 
Blinds, lath, for shading 
Blood-root at home 
Bocconia cordata in masses 
Bromeliads carolverous 
Camellia leaves, diseased 
C&nistrum roseura 
Cardinal-flower 
Catalpa speciosa 
Correa cardinal is 
Custom house, American 
Cyprlpedium Bedeni 
Daisy, the Paris 
Endive, blanching 
Rpping Forest, future of 
Failures, my 
Ficus japonica 
Ficus minima 
Filmy Ferns 
Florists’ flowers 
Flowers, hardy 
Free from disease Potatoes 
Gardenias at Bexley Hth. 
Gardening for the week 
Gardeners, training 
Gardens, geometrical 
Grisebach s herbarium 
Hellebores from seed 
Horticultural societies 


Kew, broad walk at 
Labels 

Lilac, early forced 
Lilium Hanson! 

Lobelia cardinal!* 
Martynias and culture 
Masdevallia bella 
Meconopsis nepalensis 
Mikania glomerate 
Mistletoe ceremony 
New England, notes from 
Oak, large evergreen 
Orchid garden 
Orchids in flower 
Pelargonium, culture of 
Pelargoniums at Swanley 
Pelargoniums for market 
Pelargoniums, winter-blm. 
Plants, rare and lost 
Polyanthuses, border 
Potatoes free from disease 
Primula erota 
Protector, the best 
Puschkinla scilloides 
Rhus Osbecki 
Riviera humllis 
Romulea Macow&ni 
Roses for market 
Roses at Welling 
Salvia, Pine-apple scented 
Seed Association,Scottish 
Selaginella Douglas! 
Shrubbery carpets 
Shrubs, useful 
Shrubs for small garden 
Soja Bean 

Spruce, Colorado Blue 
Stephanotis at Bexley 
Tremandra verticillate.. 
Winter in France 
Walls, wiring 
Weasel in the garden 


Hovey. Mr. Winterberryin swamps 

Hypericum balearicum Wisteria, the double 

Jasminum grandiflorum Woodland work for Feb. 

THK Gardin, with a fine Coloured Plate each week, 
Cd.; Monthly Parts, 2s. 0d.—Office, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CARTERS' 

^^COLLECTIONS OF ^ 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


f ^PRODUCE l CONSTANT SUPPLY' 
.PARISJ 0F THE BE st VEGETABLES „ 

UWALLTHEYEARROUND-S 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED 

Cottage. Villa 

MEDIUMopLARGE 

GARDENS. 


PRICE Sd 

126 


NO CHARGE EOP PACKING 



CARTERS’ 

Popular “ Guinea ” Box of 
Vegetable Seeds, 


Sent Carriage Free on receipt of P. O. 0. for 20s., is the 
Cheapest Guinea’s Worth in the world. It comprises— 
Cucumber, best, 2 pkts 
Endive, best, 1 pkt 
Leek, Musselburgh, 1 


Peas, best, 12 pts. 

Beans, Broad, best, 3 pts. 
Beans, French and Run¬ 
ners, 1$ pt- 

Beet, Carters’ Perfection, 

1 pkt. 

Kale, best, 1 pkt. 

Brussels Sprouts, 1 pkt. 
Broccoli, best for succes¬ 
sion, 3 pkts 

Cabbage, best for succes¬ 
sion, 3 pkts. 

Savoy, best, 1 pkt. 

Couve Tsonchuda, 1 pkt. 
Carrot, beat for succession, 

2 oz. and 1 pkt. 
Cauliflower, best, 1 pkt. 

< ’elery, best, 2 pkts. 

Cress, in variety, 8 os. and 

1 pkt. 


pkt. 

Lettuce, Cos and Cabbage, 
3 pkts. 

Mustard, 3 oz. 

Melon, best, 1 pkt. 

Onion, best, 4 pkts. 
Parsley, best, 1 pkt. 
Parsnip, best, 1 oz. 

Radish, Long, Oval, and 
Turnip, 2 oz., 1 pkt. 
Spinach, Summer and 
Winter, 4 oz. 

Turnip, best, 2 *z. 

Tomato, mixed, 1 pkt. 
Vegetable Marrow, 1 pkt. 
Pot Herbs, best, 1 pkt. 


PLEASE ASK FOR THE “GARDENING’’ BOX. 


This is a season when especial care should be 
taken to procure seeds from responsible Growers 


For full particulai-s see 

Carters’ Illustrated Vade Mecum, 

Price Is. 3d. post free. Gratis to Purchasers. 



Osborn & Sons’ 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

Of Kitchen Garden & Flower Seeds 

Will be forwarded, with printed order sheet, post free, 
on applicalion. 

The Fulham nurseries, 

L03STXD03ST, S.W. 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A QARDEN 
should send for KING'S PRICED 

UST OF CHOICE i 

Home-grown Flower & Vegetable Seeds. 

Catalogues Gratis and Post Free on Application. 
ESTADLISHF.D 1793. 

JOHN K. KING, Cogrgreshall, Essex. 

Seed Grower to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 

R OSES.—A bundle of strong Standards 

of Twelve Choice Named Varieties will be 
promptly sent off on receipt of P. O. O. for 12s.; or for 
Half-Standards, 10s. ; or Dwarfs, 9s — J. Grant, Rose 
Grower, Linton, Kent. 
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THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


The Best Roses Grown. 

W FARREN, for many years a most 

• successful amateur grower of Roses, has to 
offer very srrong STANDARDS, £4 per 100, 45s. per 50, 
12s. per doz. Also, extra good and fine DWARFS, 40s. 
per 100, 2f>s. per 50, 15s. per 25, Ss. per doz. Terms cash. 
Send for list of 300 sorts to choose from. Strong fruiting 
trees of Victoria Red Currants, Black Naples Currant, 
Crown Bob and Whitesmith Gooseberry, 2s. per doz., 12s. 
per 100.—W. Farren, Rose Grower, How House, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


Ferns a Speciality. 

F OR FERNS and SELAGINELLAS 

apply to W. & J. Birkenhead, Fern Nursery, 
Sale, near Manchester._ 


Genuine Seeds. 

ATALOGUE Gratis and Post Free on 

application —FLOWER 8EEDS, VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, FARM SEEDS, of the best quality, true to 
name, and reasonable In price. 

Wm. Hugh Gow er (Manager to the late Wm. Rollissou 
Sons), Nurs ery and Seedsman, Tooting, London. 


c 


IRIS 1 IRIS 11 IRIS 11 1 

O SBORN & SONS possess an unusually 

fine and extensive collection of species and varie¬ 
ties of these attractive hardy plants. Selections of 
various colours supplied in good clumps from 9s. to 18s. 
per Cozen. 

The Fulham Nurseries, London, S.W. 
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\TEW SEEDS at OLD PRICES.— 

l\ Wood’s “ Eclipse” Collection of Vegetable Seeds 
contains £ pint Peas, £ pint Long-pod Beans, £ pint Scar¬ 
let Runners, 1 packet each Cabbage, Parsnip, Radish, 
Turnip, Lettuce, Marrow, Savoy, Carrot, and Onion, price 
2s. (hi. Illustrated Catalogue four stamps, which please 
deduct from purchases. Twelve varieties of choice 
Annuals. Is — Wood’s Seed Warehouse, Sydenham, 
London, S.E. 


D ICKSONS CO., Nurserymen, <tc., 

1, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 
out their beautiful newSaxifraga Wallacei, which stands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
plant has obtained first-class certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent introduction; Is. 6d each, three for 
3 s <M., six for 6s., all free by post. 

VTEW CUCUMBER - SIR GARNET 

1 WOLSELEY — Joseph Hamilton & Son, Welling¬ 
ton Place, near Carlise, are now prepared to supply 
Seed of the above. Price 2s. 6d. per packet of six seeds. 
Special quotations to the trade on application. 

“ The handsomest Cucumber I have ever seen. The 


WEBBS’ 

New “Triumph'’ Pea, 



The best Pea for the general crop, and highly valuable for 
exhibition purposes. 


From Mr. A. Hossack, Head Gardener to the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Hertford :— 

“ Your ‘ Triumph ’ Pea is a real acquisition, with 
well-filled pods, averaging from eight to ten Peas in 
each, aud when cooked is of first-class quality." 


The best Guide for the Amateur is 

WEBBS 1 SPRING CATALOGUE, 

Gratis to Customers; price Is, post free, which will be 
allowed off subsequent orders. 


20s. value carriage free. Five per cent, discount for cash. 
All Seed3 (except Beans and Peas) post free. 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDCE. 
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AMIF-S’ CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (Limited), 

"9. MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


brace shown grew from one joint.”—T he Garden, Sept. 
27, 1879. 

“ The points in which Cucumber Sir Garnet Wolselc) 
surpasses all other long-fruited varieties are the rym 
metry of its fruit, and the abundance with which they 
are produced, there being no shank or handle to Sir 
Garnet."— Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 27, 1879. 

“It is the most handsome Cucumber we have ever 
seen, is eutirely destitute of shank or shoulder, and is of 
excellent flavour ; it produces three fruits to every joint, 
which swell rapidly to maturity in succession —The 
Gardener, August, 1879. 

Joseph Hamilton* Son, Wellington Place, near Carlisle. 


Wm. CUTBUSH & SONS. 

T HE Highgate Collections of Vegetable 

Seeds suitable for Amateur’s Gardens. 

No. 1, 15s,; No. 2, 21s.; No. 3, 42s. 

For particulars, see Catalogue, post free on appli¬ 
cation.—Highgate, London, N., or Barnet, Herts. 

A Quantity of Early Enfield Cabbage 

Plants to be sold at 2s. per thousand.—Apply, 
Mr. J. Brightman, Eynesbury, St. Neots, Hunts. 


rpELEGRAPH CUCUMBER SEED, 

I warranted.—Eighteen seeds, Is. ; seven seeds, 6d. 
Primula Binensis flmhriata, 2s. 6iL and Is. 0d per packet, 
or tliirtv-six seeds for 6d.; Cineraria, 1$. per packet, or 
thirty-six seeds for fld,; Cyclamen pcrsicum, twenty 
seeds for 7d. ; Pansy (fancy striped), 4d. per packet, post 
free. Catalogues free.—R obt. W. Bkkdell, The Nur¬ 
series, Wallingten, Surrey. 



Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Weekly, Id.; Monthly Parts, 6d. (post free 8d.), 

GARDENING. 


PROCURING TI1K PAPER.—The best way, In all cases 
where it is possible, is to obtain it through the News¬ 
agents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls. Where, how¬ 
ever, in country districts the paper may not be obtained 
with regularity, it can lie procured by post from the 
Office. All the back numbers of Gardening are in print, 
and may be had through the Newsagents or direct from 
the Office. The paper may be procured from all Messrs. 
Smith’s bookstalls. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.—For those who can only 
procure the paper regularly through the post a Subscrip¬ 
tion Form is subjoined. According to the postal tariff, 
Gardening can be sent through the post to any place in 
the United Kingdom at the following rates Per year, 
Cs. 0d.; per half-year, 8s. 3d. All payments for subscrip¬ 
tions must be made in advance. Specimen copy, by 
post, ljd. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR 

GARDENING- ILLUSTRATED. 

(To be filled up by intending Subscribers, cut out, 
and returned to the Office.) 

Please to send, me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


for OneYear, commencing _ 

for which l enclose _ 

Name _ 


_ for to. C d. 


Address _ 


ADVERTISEMENTS.— Scale of Charges. —Five lines 
or less in body type, 3s. ; each additional line, 6d. If 
displayed, or with blocks, &e., at the rate of 7£d. per 
line of body type, no matter what space they may occupy 
or what other type may be used. Set across columns, the 
lowest charge will be 30s. Advertisements tor the next 
No. should reach the office not later than first post on 
Monday. Gardeners and others wanting situations, four 
lines, Is. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Co vent 
Garden, Money Order Office. All Letters concerning 
Subscriptions to be addressed to—"The Publisher, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.” 

VOLUMES — A new volume of Gardening will com¬ 
mence in March, the first volume ending the last 
week in February. A complete index and a beautiful 
plate of Roses unll be issued about that time. The num¬ 
bers to the end of February will, when bound, make a 
very convenient and attractive volume, which will be most 
useful for reference. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Coloured Plates of Flowers 

For Screens and Scrap-Books. 
Drawings by Mrs. Duffield, Noel Humphreys. Miss 
Pierrepont, Miss Dupfield, Mr. Fitch, and other 
artists, finely reproduced in colour. 

Pet Dozen.3s. 

Per Fifty.10s. 

Per Hundred . v 16s. 

' ' Specimen Plate, Post-free, 4d. 


Address, The Publisher, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. London. W.C. 


P OTATOES : How to Grow and Show 

Them. A Practical Guide to the Cultivation and 
General Treatment of the Potato. By James Pink. 
Second edition, crown 8vo, with illustration?, 2s., cloth, 
post free. “A large amount of useful information.”— 
The Garden. ‘‘The author gives good practical 
instructions under both divisions of his subject.”—.d$rri- 
cultural Gazette —Crosby Lockwood & Co., 7, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London. E C. 


G ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork 
Mats, Raffia, «fcc. None cheaper.—W atson & Scull, 
90. Lower Thames street. London. E C. 


J C. STEVENS HORTICULTURAL, 

. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
BOOMS, S3, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 


E OUR to SIX ACRES of FREEHOLD 

WANTED, to BUY, comprising small dwelling- 
house or cottage, old kitchen «j rden, with walls and 
fruit, glasshouses, and Vines, orchard, or paddock; soil 
gravel, situation high, rspect south, close to a station 
within ha’f-an-hour of Victoria, Waterloo, or Paddington. 
—Apply by letter, to “ G. B.," 80, Wimpole Street. 


Radiating Heat Generator. 

No Stove or External Opening:. 

Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37/6 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

The Manager, The Patent Tube Company, 400, Euston 
Road. N.W. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

G as conservatory boiler— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. 6d. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.—G. SHREWS¬ 
BURY, 59, Old Bailey, and03, Barrington Rd. East Brixton. 


Heat! Heat!! Heat!! I 

TM PORT ANT to Amateur Florists.—A 

L want long felt supplied by using W. Pragnell’s 
NewStove THE INVINCIBLE, for warming small Green¬ 
houses. Will keep out 20 of frost, burning eighteen 
hours, consuming only 14 lb. of coal, and requiring no 
attention. This Stove can be fixed in Two Hours. Price, 
with Pipe. Elbows, and Cap complete, £2 2s —Manu¬ 
factory, 81, Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.E. 


P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Warmer, for small and large spaces, 
for Household Rooms, Offices, Studios, Churches, Ac. 
Can be regulated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Burns from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
costs half less than any other heating power. ITices, 
6s. 9d., 8s. tkl., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 18s. 0d.. 21s., 25s. 0d., 
28s. Oil., 31s. 0d. Send area of space to be wanned. 
--T. G. Potter, Stella Lamp Depot and Court of House¬ 
hold Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 

JOHN iDGINGTON & CO., 

(ESTABLISHED 1805), 

Marquee, Tent, and Flag Makers 
to the Royal Family. 

CITY OFFICES :-48, LONG LANE, WEST SMITH- 
FIELD E.0. 

Tanned Garden Netting, Id. per yard. Scrym, Tiffany 
Patent Shading, Second-hand Bunting, Ac. 

Sample Book of Garden Specialities, free by post, 2 
stamps. No connection with any other Firm using the 
name of Kdgington. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich. 



Melon and Cucumber Frames always in Stock. 
1-Light Frame 6 ft by 4 ft, £2 0 0 .. Packing Cases, 3/0 

2 „ „ 8 ft by 6 ft, 3 7 0 .. ,, „ 4/0 

3 „ „ 12 ft by 0 ft, 4 17 0 .. „ „ 4/0 

4 „ „ 10 ft by Oft, 6 7 0.. „ .,5/0 

Made of the best seasoned red wood (Deal), glazed with 

English 21-oz. sheet glass, all painted tnree times in best 
oil colour, iron handle to each light, and an iron cross¬ 
bar. Carriage paid to any railway station in England and 
Wales ; also to Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

Lights only—Glazed, 10s. each ; unglazed, 5s. each. 
Orders amounting to 40s. carriage paid. 


Can be used without half suffocating the 
operator. 

O n 3? rpEBBS’ UNIVERSAL 

X FUMIGATOR —For the suc¬ 

cessful cultivation of plants under 
glass no greenhouse is perfect with¬ 
out one. Price 3s. and 4s. 0d. (pack¬ 
ing extra). FLANAGAN & SON, 
Seedsmen, 98, Cheapside, London, 
KC. ;_and wholesale of CORRY <fc 
registered juLr 72 is/; SOPER, Shad Thames, London, E.C 
Retail of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers 



SPHAGNUM for ORCHIDS, 10s. per 

k3 sack.—J. H. LEY, having had frequent inquiries 
for good clean Sphagnum, in a fresh growing state, has 
made arrangements for a constant supply of the very 
best, clean, picked quality, which will be delivered free 
to rail on receipt of cash, sack included. Also, at same 
price, per sack of 4 bushels, the finest leaf-mould which 
it is possible to obtain, consisting of nothing but rotten 
Oak leaves from the forest, and most valuable for Ferns, 
a few Orchids, <fcc.—J. H. Ley, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 


p ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut 

VX Fibre Refuse, 3d. per busliel, 100 for 20s., truck 
(loose), 30s. Light Brown Fibrous Peat—6s. Gd. per sack, 
5 sacks 268., 12 for 45s., or 30s. per ton. Black Fibrous 
Peat— 5s. per sack, 6 sacks 22s., 12 for 40s., or 34s. per 
ton ; sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per 
bushel, 158. half-ton, 26s. per ton ; in 1 cwt. bags, 4d. each. 
Yellow Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould, and Leaf Mould—Is. 


-H. G. SMYTH, 10, Castle St., Kndell St.,LongAcre, W.C 

£j§£ Garden Requisites. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bush]. 

bag, is.; 30 bags, 21s. ; truck, 25s. Beet Brown 
Orchid Peat, 5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. 0d. Black 
Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. Gd. per busheL Yellow 
Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, lOd. per bushel. 
TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly effec¬ 
tive -Cloth, 8d. per lb.; paper, 7d. Write for Price List. 

W. HERBERT & CO., Broad St. Mews, Broad St., City 
(turnin g opposite Metropolitan Railway Station) 


ALL GARDEN REQUISITES. 

O TICKS, TALLIES, MATS, VIRGIN 

kJ CORK, and every Garden Requisite. 
BLACKITH & CO., Cox’s Quay, Lower Thames St. 
Lond on, E.C. Prices on application. Cheapest in the Trade 

fi ISHURST COMPOUND.—Used by 

VX many of the leading gardeners since 1859 against 
red Bpider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other blight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water. 
and of from 4 to 16 oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., ana 10s. 6d. Wholesale by Price's Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 

Xl_ TREES CURED by rubbing a vret hard painter’s 
brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


C OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Use- 

ful at all seasons. Largest makers in the Kingdom. 
Is. per bag, thirty bags £1 (bags included), truck 25s. 
free to rail; 6s. vanload, at Works, Janet Street, Mill- 
wall, E. P.O.O. payable at General Post Office, London. 
Orders to be addressed to A. Foulon, Fibre Merchant, 
32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


rpOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER for 

L Fumigating. Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
samples before purchasing elsewhere. Best in the 
market. Cloth 8d. per lb., 28 lbs. 18s., 56lbs. 36s., 1 cwt. 
65s. Paper 7d. per lb., 28 lbs 16s., 56lbs. 32s., 1 cwt. 56s. 
—J. Dkn yn, 73, Rendlesham Road, Clapton, London. 

F ERN CASE.—New Design, very Ele¬ 
gant, in black and gold, 2 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 2 ft. 10 in. high, ventilation and drainage most per¬ 
fect, fitted with improved sliding doors, price 50s. A 
photo sent on application— W. Raglan, 15, Mornington 
Road, New Cross. 

/"ARCHED BASKETS (great reduction 

VX in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kind made for 
growing Orchids at 50 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.— Alfred Grant <k Co., 
Steam Works, 39^, Leather Lane, London, E.C. 


T> IMMEL'S New Perfumed Valentine.— 

XL Children’s, Is. per packet. Elegant Cards and 
8achets from 0d. Our Gents and Misses (comic), 0d. 
Language of Flowers, Is. The Leap-year Valentine. Is. ; 
hand-painted, 2s. 6d. The Cashmere, very elegant, from 
2s. 6d. The Caledonian, from 7s. Gd., and 100 other 
sorts, from Is. to £20. Valentine Sacnets from 6d.— 
Detailed List on application to Eugene Rjmmkl, Perfu¬ 
mer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand. 128, 
Regent Street; 24, Cornhill, London; and 70, King's 
Road, Brighton. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 


TO THE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER'S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, &c. Of all Chemists, Od. and Is. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers. 12, Wigmore 
_Street, London._ 


By post So! extra. 


ECONOMIC HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


No. 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, £4. 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping:, 
£4 12s. 0d. 



We guarantee the 
perfect working of 
these Apparatuses ; 
being of the simplest 
form they cannot get 
out of order. will 
burn through the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


Digitized by 


■v Google 


For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E 

Original from 
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SUTTON & SONS 


SUTTON & SONS 


Were the first to send Seeds carriage free. 
Last year, in consequence of the new postal 
arrangements, they offered a still more con¬ 
venient mode of receiving small quantities of 
Seeds free by post. 

The postal regulations limit each parcel to 
12 ozs. in weight, but an order can be made 
up in two or more packets. 

As everyone may have a call from the post¬ 
man at least once each day, the public will 
find this a more speedy and convenient 
method of obtaining small quantities of Seeds 
than any that has been previously offered. 


For a considerable time had beeu accuitomtd 
to forward Flower Seeds post free, but tl ey 
last year resolved to extend this advantages 
purchasers of all kinds of Vegetable Seed* 
also, except Peas and Beans. 


As a rule they cannot book these orders, for 
the system is only possible when reduced to 
the most simple treatment. Correspondent- 
must therefore be kind enough to accompany 
every order with a remittance for the full voice 
of the goods, unless they already hare an 
account open. 


SUTTONS’ LIST OF VEGETABLE SEEDS SUITABLE FOR SPRING SOWINC (Post Free) 


Brussels Sprouts— 
Sutton's Matchless- - 
Fresh Imported - - - 

Kale— 

Buttons’ Extra Curled 

Scotch. 

Buclcman’s Hardy 
Winter Green - - 
improved Variegated- 
Cottagers. 

Broccoli— 

Walcheren - - - - 
Buttons’ Superb Early 

White. 

Snow’a Winter White - 
Suttona' White Sprout¬ 
ing . 

Early Penzance White 
Suttona’ Perfection - 
Southampton- - - - 
Miller s Dwarf - - - 
Suttona’ Protecting - 
Knight's Protecting - 
brimstone Colour - - 


From J. Wright, Ksq., 
Llandilo.—“ I cannot let this 
opportunity pan without in¬ 
forming you how successful I 
have been with mu gardening 
operations since I have grown 
your seeds.” 


From Mr. Henry Brigqs, 
Ightham.—“/ cannot speak 
too highly of your Perfection 
Broccoli , Imperial Cabbage, 
King of Ridge Cucumber. 
Superb White Lettuce, and 
Improved Reading Onion.” 


From Mr. W. SALCOMBK, 
Gardener to M. de Murietta, 
Esq., Southo ver Hall.—“ You 
are most liberal in the size 
Of your packets, both of Gar¬ 
den and Flower Seeds.” 


From Mr. J. Fenton, Gar¬ 
dener to J. Sykes, Esq., 
Rosaett.—“ The Vegetables 
throughout have given me 
entire satisfaction. 


From Mitchell Heset, 
Esq., M.P., Hyde Part - 
“ Everything ve had from 
you last year was exceedingly 
satisfactory.” 


SUTTONS’ COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

The Amateur’s “Unique” Collection of the best varieties for producing a constant supply of the choicest 
Vegetables all the year round. Carriage free to any railway station in England or Wales 
SMALLER COLLECTIONS 16s. and 12s. 0d. 


Price 


Suttons’ Flower Seeds, suitable for Spring Sowing: 

The “Great Western” Collections, post free, 

Consisting exclusively of the showy Annuals grown at our Seed Farm, which have been greatly admired for many years past by passengers on the Great Western Bail«y 
Fifty varieties- • - - 10 0 | Thirty-six varieties - - - 7 0 | Twenty-four varieties - - - 5 0 j Twelve varieties - - 1 6 

Suttons* Collections of Old English Flower Seeds, post free, 

Consisting of the favourite kinds usually met with in old fashioned cottage gardens, sufch as Wallflowers, Stocks, Asters, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, a* 1 ** 
Williams, Daisies, Pansies, Polyanthus, Snapdragons, Canterbury Bells, Musk, Poppies, V olets, Ac. 

Twenty-four choice varieties.7 0 | Twelve choice varieties. - 4 0 

Six choice varieties, 2s. 0d. 

Suttons’ Complete Collection, post free, 

CONTAINS — 

$ oz. Sweet Mignonette 

12 varieties showy Hardy Annuals, including Nemophlln, 

Nasturtium, Clarkia, Candytuft, Ac. 

0 varieties Hardy Perennials and Bionniuls 


12 varieties Half-hardy and Tender Annuals, induoai 
Balsam, Phlox Drummondi, Portulaca, Ac. 

0 varieties of Everlasting Flowers 


6 varieties Truffaut’s French Pttony flowered Aster 
0 varieties Dwarf German Ten-week Stock 
i oz. Mixed Sweet Peas 


SUTTONS’ AMATEUR’S GUIDE, 

The most practical work on Vegetable and Flower Goldening yet published, peat free for 15 stamps, or gratis to Customers. 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, SUTTONA SONS, reading, berks 


rrinted and Published for the Proprietor at the Office of Gardening Illcstratep, 87, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W C 

(Machined by BROOKE & FORD.) 
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s d 


s d 


* d 

Onion— 


Broccoli— 


Celery— 


Leek - 


White Spanish - - - 

1 0 

Buttons’ Late Queen - 

1 0 

Buttons’Superb Pink - 

0 6 

Broad Hag .... 

0 4 

White Lisbon- - - - 

0 0 

Cabbage— 


Walnut-flavoured Red 

0 0 

Lettuce— 


Parsley- 


Buttons’ Imperial - - 

0 3 

,, White 

0 0 

Buttons’ Superb White 


Buttons’ Giant Curled- 


Improved Early Dwarf 


Cucumbers— 


Cos . 

0 0 

Suttons' Imperial,, Oz 


York . 

0 4 

Suttons" Duke of Con- 


Buttons' Superb Green 

0 0 

Fern-leaved - - Pkt, 


Improved Nonpareil - 

0 4 

naught - - - - 

1 0 

Black Seeded Bath- • 

0 0 

Radish - 


Suttons’ Tom Thumb 


Suttons Marquis of 


Suttons’ Commodore 


Buttons’ WhiteFercing 


Savoy . 

0 6 

Lome . 

1 G 

Nutt Cabbage - - 

0 0 

Short-top - - - 


Dwarf Green Curled - 

0 4 

Suttons’ Berkshire 


Buttons’ Gem- - - - 

0 G 

Buttons' Red Forcing- 


Cauliflower— 


Champion - - - 

1 0 

All the Year Round - 

0 0 

Early Scarlet - - - - 


Suttons’King of - - 

1 0 

Market Favourite - 

0 « 

Hammersmith Hardy 


Early White - - - - 

0 0 

Early London White - 

0 0 

Telegraph . 

1 0 

Green . 

0 0 

French Breakfast - - 


Walcheren .... 

0 0 

Suttons 7 King of the 


Mustard— Wliite Oz. 

0 3 

Scarlet Oval - - - - 

0 0 

Carrots— 


Ridge . 

1 0 

Melon— 


Wood’s Early Frame - 

0 0 

Suttons* Champion 


Stockwood Ridge - - 

0 0 

Buttons' Earl of Bea- 

Pkt. 

Parsnip— 


Scarlet Horn - - 

0 8 

Short Prickly- - - - 

0 0 

consfleld - - - - 

1 0 

Buttons’ Student - - 

1 0 

James’ Scarlet Inter¬ 


Cress— Plain - - Oz. 

0 3 

Suttons’ Hero of Bath- 

1 0 

Hollow Crown - - - 

0 0 

mediate - - - - 

0 3 

Extra Fine Curled „ 

0 3 

Id unro’s Little Heath- 

0 0 

Jersey Marrow - - - 

0 0 

Improved Long Red 


Endive - 


Onion - 


Turnip— 

0 0 

Surrey. 

0 S 

Buttons’ Extra Green 


Suttons’ Improved 

Oz. 

Suttons’ Early Snowbll 

0 0 

Altriugham .... 

0 3 

Curled. 

1 0 

Reading - - - - 

1 s 

Buttons’ All the Year 

0 0 

Celery — Buttons’ Sul- 


Leek - 


Giant Rocca - - - - 

1 0 

Round - - - - 

0 0 

ham Prize Pink - 

1 0 

Monstrous Carentan - 

1 0 

James' Long KeepiDg- 

1 3 

Spinach— Round - - 

0 S 

Buttons’ Solid White - 

0 0 

Musselburgh - - - - 

0 0 

Bedfordshre Champion 

1 0 

Prickly - - 
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PITCHER-PLANTS. 

What aro called Pitcher-plants rank 
amongst the most singular and interesting 
subjects belonging to the vegetable king¬ 
dom. They never fail to attract the atten¬ 
tion and exc ite the curiosity of the most 
careless behcfl!Wc J * Though the many varie¬ 
ties of Pitclier- 
plants are of 
foreign origin 
a good many 
have been raised 
in this country 7 . 

It is a common 
idea that Pit¬ 
cher-plants are 
very difficult 
plants to pro¬ 
pagate and cul¬ 
tivate. This is 
be to regretted, 
for it has very 
greatly prevent¬ 
ed their more 
general cultiva¬ 
tion. There is 
no reason why 
a few Nepen¬ 
thes, the best 
of Pitcher- 
plants, should 
not form con¬ 
spicuous objects 
wherever there 
is an ordinary 
plant stove, in 
which generally 
many plants are 
found more dif¬ 
ficult to culti¬ 
vate success¬ 
fully than they 
are, and which 
at the same 
time do not im¬ 
part nearly so 
much interest 
toa collection of 
plants. Various 
methods have 
been recom¬ 
mended for the 
successful pro¬ 
pagation of Ne¬ 
penthes. Some 
of these me¬ 
thods are tedi¬ 
ous, and others are complicated, and, as a 
rule, uncertain in proportion as they are 
complicated. Some recommend and prac¬ 
tise the layering of young shoots in spar, 
tine gravel, or coarse sand. Others strike 
them from cuttings by preparing a bed of 
chopped Sphagnum, on which small empty 
inverted flower pots are set, and the cut- 


The striking of Nepenthes in this way may 
be regarded as one of the most simple and 
certain of all gardening operations. In se¬ 
lecting the cuttings preference should bo 
given to those which are moderately firm, 
somewhat slender, and short-jointed. These 
make the best foundation for compact 
bushy plants. The very hard and the very 
soft young 
growths are 
those which are 
most likely to 
fail when made 
into cuttings. 
It is easily 
known when 
the cuttings 
have formed 
sufficient roots 
to be ready for 
potting. They 
begin to grow 
freely when 
they have roots 
about 5 in. long. 
Those that have 
been made by 
cutting up long 
shoots push 
young growths 
from the axils 
of the leaves, 
and when the 
roots are of the 
above length is 
the proper time 
to pot them— 
for if left till 
they extend, 
they are so brit¬ 
tle that they 
cannot be han¬ 
dled without 
breaking them. 
In getting them 
out of the saw¬ 
dust, place the 
fingers of the 
right hand 
under them, 
holding the cut¬ 
tings in the left, 
and raise them 
gently out of 
the bed. Then 
give the stems 
a gentle tap 
with the finger, 
to knock all the sawdust out of the bunch 
of fine hair} 7 roots; for if sawdust be left 
about them to any extent it breeds fungus 
in the pots or baskets into which they are 
put. The young plants may be put either 
into pots or small baskets made of wire or 
Teak. It is b »st, however, to establish 
them first in small pots, and then transfer 


tings are put down through the hole in the i 
bottom of the pot, allowing their base to 
rest on the Sphagnum. The simplest, 
quickest, and most certain way is, perhaps, 
to put fresh sawdust to the depth of 6 in. 
in the warmest part of a propagating pit 
where there is a bottom-heat of from 95° , 
to 100°; and after making the sawdust 


Ay ENGLISH RAISED PITCHER-PLANT (NEPENTHES CIIELSONI). 

moderately firm, to insert the cuttings, and 
cover them with a glass case or large bell- 
glasses. The secret—if secret it can be called— 
of success, is to keep the sawdust constantly 
warm, wet, and close. In this way nearly 
all sorts of Nepenthes cuttings may be 
struck and ready to pot up well-rooted in 
about six weeks after they are inserted. 
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them to baskets, for Pitcher-plants show 
themselves best when suspended. For a 
largo cutting 3-in. pots are of sufficient 
size. Thorough drainage is of the first im¬ 
portance ; for though this genus of plants 
requires a great supply of water it must 
never stagnate about their roots. The pots 
should therefore be a third full of charcoal 
broken to the size of Broad Beans, and 
with the dust sifted out. The best potting 
material is fresh living Sphagnum Moss, 
and the fibre of the best Orchid peat, with 
all earthly particles sifted out of it—two 
parts of the former and one of the latter, 
well mixed together; and in the process 
or operation of potting a good few pieces 
of charcoal are mixed with it. A firm seat 
of this material is made for the base of the 
cutting and its whorl of roots to rest on. 
The pot is then carefully but firmly filled 
up, and slightly rounded off above the rim 
of the pot, as in potting Orchids. A stake 
is put to each plant, to which it is fixed, 
and they are then ready to be returned to 
the glass case or hand-glass again. Plunge 
them to near the rim of the pot, give them 
a thorough soaking of water, and keep them 
close and moist for a fortnight or three 
weeks, after which raise them out of the 
bottom-heat, and inure them by degrees to 
the air of the house or pit. They soon 
commence to grow freely, and can then be 
placed in any shady part of a moist stove 
not far from the glass. If bushy, dwarf 
basket plants be the object, pinch the tops 
out of the plants to cause them to break 
into several growths; but if rafter plants 
be desired—especially in the case of Ne¬ 
penthes distillatoria, N. ampullacea, and N. 
Itafflesiana—do not pinch them. Cuttings 
struck in early spring and managed thus 
are well established in their small pots, and 
ready for transfer into larger pots or bas¬ 
kets, as the case may be, about the middle 
or end of July. The material used for 
potting is the same as has already been de¬ 
scribed, only with more charcoal mixed 
with it, and a few pieces of dry horse- 
droppings added in the process of pot¬ 
ting, and put chiefly near the surface of the 
pots or baskets. When shifted they can be 
suspended within 2 ft. or 3 ft. of the glass, 
in positions where they can be freely 
syringed every afternoon. Shade from the 
direct rays of the sun is necessary, and they 
require to have the material about their 
roots always moist. They thrive well 
hung up anywhere in a stove which is 
kept sufficiently moist and shady for stove 
plants that are grown for the beauty of 
their foliage, and they do not need half 
the care and attention that Crotons, &c., 
require. Early spring cuttings, treated as 
described, will furnish a good display of 
moderate-sized Pitchers the same autumn 
—and this is not much longer than the 
mere rooting of the cuttings takes under 
some of the old methods. 

To grow Nepenthes into specimens vary¬ 
ing in size according as the extent of accom¬ 
modation at command may lead the cultiva¬ 
tor to decide, it will be necessary to examine 
the young plants treated of above about the 
end of February or early in March ; and if 
the pots or baskets be found well filled with 
roots, and the material in which they are 
growing adhering to them, they should be 
shifted into pots or baskets of larger sizes, 
always remembering that Nepenthes do not 
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need a great amount of root-room—the chief 
points in their after-culture being to pro¬ 
vide them with fresh living Sphagnum, and 
just the fibre of the most fibrous peat 
They dislike, above all things, inert fine 
soil. The drainage should be perfect, and 
some pieces of charcoal should be mixed 
with the Sphagnum and peat. Any long, 



The Californian Pitcher-plant (Darlingtouia californlca). 

straggling growths which may have been 
produced should be shortened back soon 
after they are shifted; and the pieces cut off 
may be put in as cuttings. Provided Ne¬ 
penthes be grown in material that suits 
them, they may be termed very easily-grown 
plants, their chief requirements being a 
liberal supply of water and daily syringing 
overhead. Some varieties, such as N. distilla¬ 
toria, N. ampullacea, and other strong growers, 
are very suitable for training up the rafters 
of a plant-stove. To beginners who want 
to grow only a select few, I -would recom¬ 
mend the following :—Nepenthes Rafflesi- 



itava). 

ana, N. Ilookeri, N. distillatoria, N. hybrida 
maculata, N. Sedeni, N. Dominiana, N. in¬ 
termedia, aud N. lanata .—The Gardener. 

Darlingtonias—-Of this class of Pitcher 
plants only one species is known, namely, 
D. californica, which we now figure. This 
is found in marshy places in California, and 
produces pitchers from 15 in. to 2 £ ft. in 
length, which have some resemblance to 


those of the Sarracenias, but differ from 
them in having the upper part arched over 
like an inflated hood. The inside of the 
pitcher is thickly covered with short sharp 
hairs, pointing downwards, and effectual^ 
opposing the return of any insect that 
enters. Pitchers are sometimes found more 
than half full of the remains of insects 
which have thus perished, forming a solid 
mass of animal debris. The pitchers of the 
Sarracenias are furnished with similar hab, 
but less abundantly. The flowers of tie 
Darlington ia are solitary, and nodding at 
the apex of a smooth stalk, which is fur¬ 
nished with 3traw-coloured scales, and varies 
from 2 ft. to 4 ft in length. When fully 
expanded, the flower is about 2 in. in dia¬ 
meter ; the calyx consists of five straw 
coloured acute sepals nearly as long as the 
petals, which are of a pale purple colour. 
The Darlingtonia may be grown in a pot in 
a mixture of equal parts of peat and Sphag¬ 
num, care being taken to keep the pot stand¬ 
ing in a pan of water. It has also suc¬ 
ceeded admirably -when grown in the ope: 
bog-bed. The South American genus of 
Pitcher-plants (Heliamphora), which is found 
in the marshes of Guiana, is also confined 
to a single species (H. nutans). The pitches 
of this plant are produced in the same man¬ 
ner as those of the Sarracenia, but are of a 
compressed egg-shaped form. The flower* 
are white or pale rose-coloured, drooping, 
and produced in a raceme on an erect scape, 
which issues from a single stem-clasping 
leaf near the base. They are usually fou: 
or five in number, and are quite distinct in 
structure and appearance from those of all 
the other Pitcher-plants. This plant has not 
yet been brought into cultivation, and, ex¬ 
cept as a contrast to the other forms of 
Pitcher-plant, appears to be of little value 
Sarracenias—These are confined to ibe 
Eastern United States and Canada, and 
comprise six species, S. purpurea, S. flava. 
S. rubra, S. variolarias, S. Drummondi, and 
S. psittacina. The pitchers of these plants 
are very unlike those of Nepenthes in stap 
and manner of growth. Springing from 
the root of the jiant, they present the ap¬ 
pearance of funnel-shaped vessels, usually 
standing erect, and in some of the specie? 
attaining a length of 3 ft. On the top of 
each pitcher there is a lamina or leaf-like 
appendage, which is generally called the hV, 
although it never closes over the mouth of 
the pitcher, as in those of the Nepenthe? 
The inflorescence of the Sarracenia is il» 
different from that of the Nepenthes, and 
consists of a solitary flower of comparatively 
large size on a leafless scape, which rise 
from among the bases of the pitchers. AH 
the Sarracenias thrive well in an inter 
mediate house, and are best grown in a 
mixture of peat and Sphagnum, with enoudi 
silver sand and small crocks to keep the sol 
open ; it should also be kept constantly and 
well moistened during summer, and nfcw: 
allowed to become dry in winter. S. pur 
purea has survived our winters planted out 
in an open bog-bed. 


A Hint on Sowing Seeds —To w* 

fine seed in boxes, pots, or on the surface 
flower or other borders, buy a penny tin 
box, mix the seed with silver sand, and shakr ; * 
like pepper on an even surface, and riddle fe 
mould upon the seed, and they come up 
the greatest regularity.— M. B. 
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Hen-and-Ohickens Daisy. —This is 
one of the most singular if not one of the most 
beautiful forms into which the “ wee crimson- 
tip’d flower ” of our fields and commons has as 
yet sported under cultivation. In colour it 
varies from white and rose to crimson. The 
main flower, as it will be seen, is supplemented 
and surrounded by a brood of flowers, the deve¬ 
lopment of which has in this variety become a 
constant character. Apart from the singularity 
belonging to this variety, which has been known 
in English gardens for at least 200 years, it well 



Hen and Cliickens Daisy. 


deserves culture as a decorative plant for edgings, 
or for forming tufts in borders. It may be had 
at most hardy plant nurseries at a cheap rate. 


The Clematis as a Bedding- Plant.— 
Popular as this hardy climber now is, it would 
appear that its decorative characters have not 
yet received their full recognition. Where, for 
instance, amongst all the tender-leaved plants 
that we possess can we find any to surpass in 
effect the various shades of purple and blue 
that distinguish many of the varieties ? A bed 
of C. Jackmani, when at its best, is one of the 
most beautiful objects that the flower lover can 
imagine, and when these deep rich hues of 
colour are seen in combination with the softer 
tints of mauve, blue, and white, the effect is 
nearly all that could be wished for. The hardy, 
vigorous nature of the plant itself, and the 
power which the flowers possess of resisting 
with impunity long periods of the most un¬ 
seasonable weather, are additional recommenda¬ 
tions in its favour. The past wet season served 
to admirably illustrate the peculiar merits of 
the Clematis, for, whereas the generality of the 
summer occupants of gardens presented a miser¬ 
ably washed-out, seedy appearance, this hardy 
flower appeared rather to enjoy than otherwise the 
superabundant moisture. There are many who 
w ou Id be willing to thus employ the Clematis, were 
it not that they labour under the impression that 
a long period must elapse before the plants 
attain sufficiently large dimensions to ensure the 
desired mass of colour. It is true that when 
planted in poor soil the Clematis makes but slow 
progress, but when its needs are well considered 
i t grows with great vigour, and speedily surfaces 
the soil with foliage and flowers. In planting, 
two essential points must be kept in view, viz., 
that the soil should be free and deeply stirred, 
and that it should be of a generous description. 
A sound loam best suits the Clematis, adding to 
it a little well-rotted manure, but where the 
natural staple is of a light, sandy, parching, 
or heavy adhesive description, means must be 
taken to ameliorate it. The best way, undoubt¬ 
edly, is to take out the natural soil about 2 ft. 
or 3 ft. in depth, and replace it -with a prepared 
compost of sand, turfy loam, decomposed ma¬ 
nure, and mortar rubbish. This latter ingre¬ 
dient appears to exercise a very beneficial and 
stimulating influence upon the soil, inducing 
the formation of a large amount of fibre, which 
fact is rendered easy of explanation when it is 
remembered that the various native species 
grow naturally upon a chalk formation, and never 
appear to thrive unless so situated. If the 
natural soil cannot well be entirely removed, it 
may t>e, if too light and porous, be consolidated 
\yy the addition of pulverised clay, or strong 
loam, and the unduly adhesive nature of a clay 
soil may be corrected by the addition of leaf 
mould, wood ashes, or river sand.. It should 
never be forgotten that the Clematis requires 
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plenty of strong food during the growing season, 
therefore an annual top-dressiug of strong ma¬ 
nure is indispensable, to be supplemented by 
copious waterings of liquid manure in hot, dry 
weather. Some make a practice of pegging the 
shoots close to the soil, but this I consider a 
mistake, as many of the blooms are in this 
manner lost to view. If, on the contrary, the 
shoots are trained as they grow to short stout 
stakes, inserted crosswise in the soil, the effect 
when the plants are in full bloom will be much 
better. The best beds of Clematis I ever saw 
were at^t. George’s Hills, Byfleet. They were 
trained iu this way, and were, all through the 
miserably dull summer of the past year, a picture 
of floral beauty such as I have seldom wit¬ 
nessed. It is the custom there to water them 
with sewage water during the summer mouths, 
and the plants are cut down quite close to the 
ground.—J. Corxiiill. 

A Showy Bed. —As the time of year is 
fast approaching wdien both the gardener and 
amateur will be devising the best of their judg¬ 
ment to a floral display, I W’ould w'ish to mention 
a simple but most effective bed it was my plea¬ 
sure to see last summer. The bed w'as a large 
round one planted with the small variegated Grass, 
Dactylis glomerata elegantissima, in circles 1 ft. 
apart; in between each circle a row of Verbena 
venosa. The seed w r as sown in February ; when 
large enough the plants were pricked into boxes, 
hardened off, then planted, the end of May. I 
will also mention two other subjects as a substi¬ 
tute for Verbena venosa ; first, Verbena Purple 
King, second Viola Admiration. Of the Viola 
too much cannot be said, it being one of, if not 
the finest of the Viola tribe.—L. T. 

Fancy Pansies.— In the south the Pansy 
will stand our worst win te re, and thrive far better 
through the summer, and bloom much earlier if 
planted out in the autumn. Seed might be sown 
at any time under glass as soon as obtained, but 
to secure extra strong plants to stand the winter 
and flower early I prefer sowing in pans under 
glass early in July. Seedlings thus raised should 
be pricked out into a frame or into boxes until 
well rooted, and then they can be planted out ill 
a strong condition, and with good balls of roots, 
either into beds or borders, as may be desired.— 
A. 

The Thick-leaved Saxifrage (Saxi 
fraga crassifolia).—This is one of the best oi 
spring-flowering garden plants. It will grow 
well in any border in which a sandy soil exists. 
It forms clumps of large, glossy, heart-shaped 
leaves, and in early spring bears a profusion of 
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large trusses of flesh-coloured blossoms. The 
plant itself is perfectly hardy, although some 
times its leaves get cut in severe winters. 
Plants well grown in a warm border during 
summer, aud potted in autumn, would make 
handsome greenhouse or window plants in full 
flower soon after Christmas. It is easily propa¬ 
gated by dividing the old roots. In small gar 
dens this plant should be both well known and 
well grown. 

Dividing Anemone Roots.—I allow 
my roots to remain in the ground all througl 
the summer, and lift and divide them when tin 
earlier leaves are well through the ground. Thi 
is comparatively easy work, and is productive 
of no harm whatever to the plants ; it also facili 
tales the finding of the roots, as notone is eitlie 
damaged or overlooked. My plants, so treated 
are now throwing up (lowers, but the season i. 
cold and sunless, and for this reason the flower 
are quite a month later than last year. —D. E. 


ROSES AND ROSE SOILS. 

Roses are best planted before the close of the 
year, yet doubtless there will strill be a good 
many to plant. With all kinds, excepting the 
Teas, no time should be lost in getting them into 
the places where they are to be grown ; for not 
only do the buds after this time begin to push, 
but the roots commence to move also, after 
which transplanting has a more injurious effect 
upon their ability to make growth and flower 
during the ensuing spring and summer than 
when the planting was carried out earlier, when 
they were quite at rest. As to the places and 
positions in which Roses should or might be 
planted, a good deal has been said that is 
totally impracticable, such as covering the walls 
and chimneys of houses iu towns, and other 
places of a like description with them. It must 
ever be borne iu mint! that, in order to grow 
Roses successfully, the soil must be suited to 
their requirements; but, above all, the atmo¬ 
sphere must be moderately pure. All the art 
of the cultivator can never make them succeed 
where the air is charged to any considerable 
extent with smoke and gases inimical to vege¬ 
table life. Roses are more sensitive in this re¬ 
spect than most plants. Of this I have been 
long convinced by actual experience, w hen all 
that it was possible to accomplish had been done 
in the way of efficient drainage where required, 
and the introduction of soil best adapted to 
their wants, even to the extent of providing the 
hole in which they were to be planted similar to 
the practice generally followed in making a new’ 
Tine border ; yet it was all to no purpose. In 
a smoky atmosphere they cannot live, much less 
grow satisfactory. As a matter of course, the 
strongest-constitutioned varieties bear up against 
adverse atmospheric conditions better than the 
more delicate kinds ; but, in their case, it is 
merely a lingering existence. 

Roses will succeed fairly well in the majority 
of soils where the land is not absolutely too wet 
or of too light and sandy a nature. Where the 
former is the case, it can always be remedied by 
efficient drainage, and where the ground is too 
light, this can be got over by the introduction 
of a sufficient quantity of good holding loam, or 
liberal additions of marl or clay thoroughly pul¬ 
verised before being incorporated w’ith the natu¬ 
ral soil; but w r here the land is of a very sandy 
character, the additions recommended must be 
applied without stint. On such ground where 
Roses, even when worked on the Manetti stock, 
or on their own roots, could scarcely be made to 
live, by the application of 6 in. of heavy loam, 
added to 4 in. of marl or clay, I have been able 
to make them succeed satisfactorily. Of course, 
where the land requires such additions as these 
only a limited extent can be planted ; but Roses 
are such general favourites, that every one pos¬ 
sessing a garden is anxious to grow them ; and 
as very many find themselves in localities where 
the soil is naturally of such a character as that 
just indicated, they are willing to incur any rea¬ 
sonable amount of labour and expense that will 
enable their culture to be carried on if only to 
a limited extent; but where such additions to 
the soil as the above are necessary, no time should 
be lost as regards preparing the ground. 

Where the soil is naturally deficient in strength 
it becomes doubly necessary to discriminate as 
to the varieties which should be grow’n. It is 
much better, therefore, to cultivate a score of 
vigorous, strong-constitutioned kinds than to 
extend the list to an indefinite number of weak 
growers. 

No doubt where soil and climate are such as 
to fully answer the requirements of Roses, they 
will succeed almost any way ; but the greater 
portion of the land in the kingdom is not of 
this nature, and in light soils especially I have 
found the Hybrid Perpetuals particularly to suc¬ 
ceed on their own roots in a way not possible 
when budded on a stock of any description. 
The Teas, of which there are now so many 
beautiful varieties, like a comparatively dry 
bed ; they do equally well on their own roots, 
or when grafted so low that thev ultimately 
emit roots above the junction with the stock. 
There is one evil connected with the use of 
stocks of all sorts, more or less, to w'hich Rose 
growers of the most limited experience can tes¬ 
tify, that is, the production of suckers; the 
attentive cultivator always removes these as 
soon as they make their appearance, but this 
only limits the evil. More than half the ener- 
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giee of the pi ante .are frequently directed for 
weeks to the formation and development of 
suckers, that often extend underground for 1 ft. 
or 1£ ft. before they make their appearance 
above the surface, and which, if even traced to 
the point from which they spring and removed, 
are so uiu^h loss to the plants; therefore I should 
advise all who grow Roses on a limited scale to 
gradually get their collection on their own 
roots. 

Pruning- —As to the time of pruning Roses 
a considerable allowance should be made conse¬ 
quent upon the different conditions under which 
they are grown. No greater mistake can be 
committed than indiscriminate early pruning, 
especiallyin mild winters, for, when such occurs, 
Roses begin to push the buds near the extremi¬ 
ties of their shoots by the middle of January ; 
these go on, leaving the buds near the base dor¬ 
mant. Such winters are almost invariably fol¬ 
lowed by severe spring frosts, that destroy these 
early developed shoots, which, though no doubt 
they have, to some extent, weakened the plants 
by their production, may be said, nevertheless, 
to have acted as safety-valves by which the lower 
buds, that have to produce the wood and flowers 
for the ensuing season, have been kept in their 
wonted latent condition; whereas, if the pruning 
had taken place soon after the beginning of the 


Roses from Seed.— It may not be known 
that Roses can be readily grown from seed. On 
December 13, 1876, I saw some seed on a large 
blush Rose, quite ripe. I gathered it and sowed 
it in a 6-in. pot the same day in a Cucumber 
house, temperature about 50°. They came up 
in five weeks ; in four months they flowered in 
3-in. pots. The first time they carried about 
three blooms each ; then I cut them in, and they 
started again at once and flowered again in a 
month from starting, this time in 6-in. pots. 
Most of them were 8 in. high, and 5 in. or 6 in. 
through, with six or eight buds on each, in 
colour from delicate pink blush to dark red, or 
nearly crimson; blooms about 1$ in. across, some 
very sweetly scented, some not at all.— Roses. 


SPRING FLOWERS AMID THE FROSTS 
OF WINTER. 

“Oh! how I love these Primroses; they are 
like the first breath of spring.” These words 
were uttered by a lady gathering Primroses in 
her greenhouse a few days ago ; and the bright 
smile which accompanied them told plainer than 
the words did—earnestly spoken though they 
were—of the thrill of pleasure that was filling 
her heart. I like to seek the early Primroses in 
the dell, amidst the Moss and Grass, under the 
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year, these lower and only remaining buds left 
to depend upon for the season’s crop of flowers, 
would at once have been excited into growth, 
and subsequently suffered death or destruction 
by the spring frosts. Late pruning, no doubt, 
means comparatively late flowering, and in the 
moat favourable parts of the kingdom it is well 
to, at all events, prune a few early, so as to have 
some flowers more forward; but even where cli¬ 
matic conditions render Roses less liable to 
suffer through cold nights in spring, it is a much 
safer course to defer pruning the greater portion 
until the middle or end of March. Roses, under 
fair conditions of soil and climate, will succeed 
well on a north wall ; but, as might be supposed 
from being so little in such a position under the 
influence of the sun, they are considerably later 
in pushing growth, hence it fellows that they 
may with safety in such situations be pruned | 
earlier ; in fact, thesoonerfrom the present time 
the better. On east and west walls, where the i 
energies of the plants become excited sooner, it , 
is well to defer the pruning a short time yet, ! 
although, as will be easily understood, plants 
under the protection of a wall on these aspects j 
will not suffer through spring frosts to an extent j 
that would occur if growing m the open ground. ! 
Tea Roses in pots ultimately intended to be j 
turned out had better not be planted yet for a j 
f • ,v weeks, keeping them in the interim as cool j 
; . possible, so that they may make the least 
.^unt of growth. B. A. 


Thoms and Hazels. I like, too, in the lengthen¬ 
ing days of early spring, to see the woods and 
hedgeB all aglow with tne myriads of slender- 
stalked golden flowers springing out of the tufts 
of deep-green crimply leaves, emitting a perfume 
so entirely of the spring, that nothing like it is 
ever found among summer or autumn flowers. 
To the person of refined taste the Primrose 
is something more than a mere wayside plant 
bearing bright flowers. There is a poetic 
sentiment, not easy to define, but which is 
associated with its name, and which comes 
with it into the greenhouse and the drawing¬ 
room. 

The Primroses which have suggested these 
remarks are varieties of the common Primula 
acaule, in many shades of colour, from white to 
lilac, deep rose and dark crimson. Three years 
ago a 5s. packet of Beeds was procured which 
had been saved from the best flowers, and sown 
twice since ; and now the Primroses are among 
the most delightful things we have. Some of 
the plants—large spreading tufts, in 8 in. pots— 
were lifted from the border late in autumn, 
potted, and brought on gently; others are in 
smaller pots, the produce of divided roots ; but 
all are as full of flowers as if it were spring, and 
these same plants have been giving us a succes¬ 
sion of flowers since autumn, whilst in the out¬ 
side border are many roots, with the flowers 
peeping out from the shelter of the foliage, wait¬ 
ing for the south wind to bring them out in all 


their beauty. The Primrose loves the shade; it 
does not require the ripening influence of son- 
shine—in fact, plants growing in the gunahiue 
do not flower early. To find the early Primrose 
in its native home, we must dive into the cool, 
moist ravine or dell, where the sun’s rays in 
summer seldom penetrate. The sun’s warmth 
weakens rather than vivifies their growth; 
therefore only plants from a shady spot should 
be potted for early flowering. In spring, those 
that have flowered in pots should be shaken out 
divided, and planted in a cool, moist border. 
They succeed very well growing on the north 
side of fruit trees or bushes, under whose 
friendly shade they grow amazingly, especially 
if the soil is rich. There are many other early 
hardy flowers that will come brighter and better 
under the protection of a glass roof, with ju*t 
sufficient artificial heat to keep the thermometer 
from falling more than 2" or 3' below the freezing 
point in severe weather. Such a house need eo; 
be elaborately constructed. A simple, plain 
Bpau-roofcd structure will best accord w ith tim 
habits and wants of the sweet but lowly hardy 
spring flowers. I need not enumerate now tht 
many beautiful things adapted for pot cultuir 
under glass ; suffice it to say that all the tints 
of spring may be had in the greatest purity and 
richness. And to give elevation, a few hardy 
winter-flowering or fruiting plants may be intro¬ 
duced, such as the Laurestine, the Aucuba, i. 
I commenced this paper with the Primrose, and 
I will close it with a reference to another pxt. 
flower, viz., the Daisy. Chaucer sings quaintly 
about the “ Day’s eye,” as he terms it, and wh 
has not read of the “ wee modest crimson-tippe 
flower” of Burns? It is a rare thing to fici 
them cultivated iu pots. I have occasional.} 
found Daisies in the back streets of large town? 
grown as window plants, and I have no dour: 
they have carried more happiness to the bear.* 
of their cultivators than the rare exotic wodi 
do. Daisies have been much improved of 
years, and many of the best forms are as well 
worth culture in pots for winter blossoming a* 
hundreds of the tilings that call for more after 
tion and yield inferior results. A handful c: 
Daisy blossoms of the large double variet-iei. 
with a few sprays of green foliage, would be: 
pleasant bouquet early in the season, w hen t:.r 
earth was frost-bound. To use the word? of v 
lady I quoted at the beginning, it would c-vn - 
to us like a breath of spring. E. Hoemv. 


Tulips. — These had just been planted when 
the frost set in, and it is certain that they mint 
have been frozen in the ground nearly ever sia*. 
The numerous varieties of named Tulip?, x 5 i 
rule, stand frost well, and they do not suffer fnc 
wet, unless it is stagnant water or excessive rais- 
fall; nevertheless, it is questionable if the dif- 
erent species of Tulips are adapted for roughiia 
it, so to speak, in open borders. I have foun-J 
that T. Greigi and T. b tel lata are rather tender, 
and seem to suffer much during a rainy seasea 
like that of 1879. Other plants, however, 1 
succeed well in ordinary seasons were hot poorly 
represented last summer. It will, therefore, be I 
well not to condemn new flowers too hastily, 
that have only been grown daring such a seascc 
as the past.— J. 

Snowdrops on Oarpets of Stone- < 
crop. — I wished to have a small strip of groce; 
covered with verdure, and yet I did not 
to have it frequently mown. Early in autua 
it was broken up, levelled, and made smooth ot 
the surface, and into it were dibbled a quantity 
of bulbs of the double Snowdrop; the entur 
surface was then covered with small patches <t 
the creeping green Sedum Lydiuni. Tins latter 
now forms a carpet of rich gTeeu foliage, throuJ 
which are peeping the Lily-white blooms of tl< 
Snowdrop, and the effect will soon he m?* 
charming. The leaves of the Snowdrop 
look unsightly for a short time, but as soon i-‘ 
they are ripe, they can be cut away, and 
Sedum will remain green and neat until 
spring. This arrangement, if occasional! 
treated to a top-dressing of finely-sifted sol j 
will remain good for several years.— A j 

The Flame Nastartium (Trop*ok’ | 

speciosum). —A light soil appears to be the ciu. I 
requisite for the growth of this pretty dilute 
In my garden, the soil of which consist? o: J 
loamy sand, having a sharp slope to the 
it grows both in the full sun ana in the slttw* * 
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great luxuriance, even becoming difficult to era¬ 
dicate, as every little bit of its root grows. 
Others, however, do not appear to find it so easy 
to cultivate. It does not flower quite so freely 
in the shado as in an open situation.— Chislehurst. 

Early Flowering Hardy Plants in 
the Window or Greenhouse.— 1 find no 
plants to yield at this early period of the year 
such rich tints in the hardy plant-house as the 
deep-coloured Polyanthuses and Primroses that 
have been lifted from the open ground and potted 
for that purpose. It is easy to secure a good 
stock of these, as a packet of seed produces abun¬ 
dance of plants ; and once a few dozens or hun¬ 
dreds are secured, there are plenty to lift for in¬ 
door decoration, and also enough still left for 
out-of-doors. Whether in a bed of seedlings or 
in a bed of propagated kinds, some plants will 
inevitably show bloom earlier than others, and 
these should be lifted into pots and placed in a 
cool house, in order that their blossoms may be 
allowed to develop themselves without any check 
from bad weather. The Chinese Primrose cer¬ 
tainly has the advantage of our hardy kinds, in¬ 
asmuch as it produces larger trusses and larger 
flowers at an earlier period of the winter, but 
these cannot exist in frost; whereas the hardy 
Primrose or Polyanthus is in no danger, even if 
often frozen under glass. What the flowers lose 
in size by comparison they gain in richness and 
variety of hue, and can easily be grown by any¬ 
one, whilst the Chinese Primrose is much more 
difficult to deal with. Plenty of these hardy 
spring flowers are in bloom at the beginning of 
tne new year ; and as with a. stock of plants a 
continuity of flowers can be had for four months, 
it can hardly be said that these do not repay any 
trouble that maybe taken with them. Hepati- 
cas, Scillas, Snowdrops, Pansie3, and many others 
of the earliest plants to bloom are now fast 
pushing into flower, and are exceedingly gay in 
pots. The pretty Myosotis dissitiflora is already 
showing its buds, and, put under glass, will be 
in full bloom in a week or two. A box of this 
for a window, with a quantity of the scarlet 
Anemone fulgens planted amongst it, would be 
both rich and effective. This grand Anemone 
is fast showing bloom, and maintains its charac¬ 
ter as the earliest of its family. The two best 
Violets, Marie Louise and Victoria, though not 
effective as pot plants, nevertheless diffuse 
most delicious perfume throughout the house.— 
B. D. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses.—A 

movement towards active growth will just now 
betaking place in Auriculas iu pots. With this 
movement comes the necessity for top-dressing. 
Young roots are put forth near the surface of the 
soil, and it is necessary to give these something 
good to feed upon and assist the formation of 
the truss of flowers. The best top-dressing is 
made up of cow manure that has been laid aside 
and become dry, some good leaf-mould, and a 
little ordinary potting soil. But as it is certain 
that grubs and other enemies to plants will have 
taken up their abode in the manure, it is best to 
put it into an oven and subject it to a high tem¬ 
perature after being broken to pieces, or to pour 
boiling water on it, taking care to put it into 
some vessel, so that the water, which will carry 
down with it some of the goodness from the ma¬ 
nure, may be saved. This is useful for tho pur¬ 
pose of giving the plants a good watering before 
top-dressing is done. In top-dressing, the sur¬ 
face soil should be carefully removed, being par¬ 
ticular not to injure—and, indeed, as little as 
possible, disturb—the root-fibres near the surface. 
Then add the dressing, leaving space for water 
to be given when required. At the time of top¬ 
dressing, it is well to wash the outsides of the 
pots, and clean them of dirt and stains ; also to 
brush the foliage with acamel’s-hair brush to rid 
the leaves of green fly, which at this time of year 
is apt to gather thickly about the young leaves. 
Polyanthuses should be similarly top-dressed. 
The plants in pots should have an abundance of 
air during mild weather, but cover them up se¬ 
curely in time of frost. On no account should 
the plants in frames be kept so close as to allow 
them to become drawn.—E. A. 

Polyanthuses from Seed.— Thrips in 
summer, and a tendency to rot at the roots in 
winter, kill many good Polyanthuses in borders, 
and thus, owing to such losses, the plant suffers 
in general estimation. The best of all remedies 
for such evils is raising seedlings every year, as 
those are not only better able to withstand dis¬ 


eases, but give special interest in the production I 
of blooms often greatly varied from those of the j 
seed parent. It is my own practice to sow all 
Polyanthus seed as soon as it is thoroughly ripe, 
for the several reasons that in July more time 
can be given to it than in March ; also because 
the seed once sown no evil can come to it, and 
last but not least, because the plants are extra 
strong to bloom when the proper time arrives for 
them to do so. I have this season planted up 
several thousands of such seedlings of some twenty 
different kinds, and many of the more robust will 
bloom next April ; therefore, in their case, early i 
sowing has saved a season. Shallow pans and | 
boxes are the most suitable utensils in which to 
sow the seed, the soil being light and sandy. If 
kept in a cool house or frame most of the seed¬ 
lings will be large enough to prick out into bods 
in November, but as the frost may throw them 
out of the ground, perhaps the best course is to 
keep them in the pans until March, when they 
may bo put in thickly in beds of good free soil. 
A little seed sown every year will keep up an 
abundant stock. Plants may, as a rule, remain 
undivided three years in the open border, and 
then the good ones that it is desired to retain 
should belifted, pulled to pieces, and have the 
old base root trimmed off. These as single crowns 
planted in fresh soil will get a start almost as 
strong as is seen in seedling plants. Strong seed- 


great care should be taken that no juice falls on 
the foliage, or it will destroy it. I have used 
this method with complete success for years, and 
it beats everything I know of for cheapness and 
effectiveness when single plants require fumi¬ 
gating.—H. Cosens. 


THE SHRUBBERY. 


PRUNING LAURELS. 

There are few shrubs more bright and cheerful 
to look on in winter than the common Laurel, its 
shining foliage looking best after drenching 
rains; and, associated with deciduous trees or 
dark Pines, it forms a groundwork for our shrub¬ 
beries upon which it would be difficult to im- 
1 prove, as it grows freely in any kind of soil, and 
even in shade, with a luxuriance not attainable 
by many rarer but by no means more effective 
subjocts. The principal cause of this beautiful 
1 shrub being but little valued is that it does not, 
as a rule, receive pruning enough ; for no plant 
i with which I am acquainted better repays timely 
and judicious pruning than the common Laurel. 

! If neglected it will quickly run up to a bare- 
stemmed tree, a condition in which it is easily 
I disfigured by heavy falls of snow ; and, its vigour 
I being all expended on top growth, it soon de- 



Flower of the Hardy ruberoua-rooted Swallow-wort (Ascleplaa tuberosa). Natural size. 


lings are not so liable to thrips and red spider 
as arc older plants, and rot affects the root but 
slightly until the third or fourth year of growth. 

The Hardy Swallow-wort (Asclepias 
tuberosa).—This is one of the most beautiful of 
our autumnal flowers; it is a hardy perennial, 
having a thick root, and erect leafy stems about 
2 ft. in height, crowned with terminal corymbs 
of bright orange-red flowers. It prefers a warm, 
sandy soil, but will grow’ fairly well in any good 
garden mould, and this, too, close to towns. 
Our illustrations show the habit and flower of 
the plant. It may be had at a reasonable price 
from any good hardy plant nursery. When 
thoroughly established it is a very ornamental 
plant. It bears seeds occasionally during hot 
autumns ; from which good flowering plants may 
be obtained in three years. 


Fumigating with Tobacco.— To kill 
green fly on plants take a short Tobacco pipe, 
and attach to the stem any length of India-rub¬ 
ber tubing, the size of a feeding bottle tube ; fill 
the bowl three parts full of strong Tobacco, 
light it, place a pioce of muslin or flannel over 
the bowl, and, holding the end of the pipe about 
2 in. from the place affected, blow through the 
bowl, when such a dense volume of smoko is 
emitted, that in the oourse of thirty seconds 
the insects will drop dead, or can be jhaken off; 


j cays and dies ; but when annually pruned so as 
to let light and air into tho very heart of the 
bush, it continually renews itself from the base, 

! and a youthful appearance may by its means be 
| maintained in a shrubbery for an indefinite 
| period. I am no advocate for clipping Laurel 
hedges or fences, but where an evergreen fence 
is required, there are few better subjects than 
! this Laurel. The best effects are, however, ob- 
| tained by planting it as a groundwork for shrub¬ 
beries, and keeping it regularly cut down by 
thinning out some of the ohlast shoots annually 
and topping the others, thereby letting flower¬ 
ing shrubs and the stems of large specimen trees 
1 show themselves clearly and distinctly above the 
i Laurel. By this means all the occupants of a 
mixed shrubbery will keep in good condition for 
an indefinite period; whereas, if left to grow 
wild, the Laurels soon become so bare at tho 
base as to leave no alternative but to cut them 
right down. We have lately been cutting a 
large quantity, and vhere any bare places exist, 
the longest, most pliable shoots are left full 
length, and layered by fastening them down into 
the soil with stout pegs, and covering tho buried 
l portion with a good bank of soil; thus treated 
j they quickly form roots, and make a new and 
i vigorous bush. At the expiration of the next 
year’s growth a dense thicket of the freshest 
green will be formed, which should be annually 
■ shortened to the desired height ; but as Laurels 
are generally most useful as groundwork, they 
need not be allowed tp run up tall and itrag. 
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Indeed, it ia beat to jceep shrubs of all 
kinds in good condition by timely attention as 
regards pruning; neglect of this allows the coarse 
rampant growers to invariably overpower the 
dwarfer and less robust kinds, destroying their 
symmetrical proportions, and entailing far more 
labour to replace them than would be necessary 
in ordinary pruning for many years. It is always 
advisable to prune in mild weather if possible ; 
but last winter during severe frost we cut down 
a vast quantity of Laurel that had attained to a 
fair size for timber, and every one of the old 
stools ia now clad with vigorous growth, that 
promises to make a well furnished undergrowth 
again speedily. But in this case there was no 
choice of weather, as if not done then it must 
have been left, for the frost was so continuous 
as to offer few intervals of what is generally 
considered suitable weather for that kind of 
work ; and I must say that I would rather have 
them cut during frosty weather than let them 
remain unpruned. G. 


colours, which it retains a long time in the cli¬ 
mate of Germany. Sometimes it is planted at 
each stake of a fence, and made to form a fes¬ 
toon between it and the next, or carried up to 
the vases on the top of a wall with a festoon 
between each.— Bertha. 


THE COMING- WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 10.— Sowing Red Cabbage and early 
Savoy in boxes, and putting them into gentle heat. 
Giving first crop of Broad Beans a little earthing up. 
Forking over the surface of the ground amongst Cab¬ 
bage plants. Planting a four-light pit with Telegraph 
Cucumbers, and another with green-fiesh Melons. 

Feb. 17.—Sowing Marrow Peas in boxes for making 
Green Pea soup. Potting Cucumbers and Melons. Look¬ 
ing over early Vineries, thinning out the berries, and 
tying down the shoots whrre required. Thinniug out 
Radishes aud Carrots in frames. Sticking early Peas 
with short sticks, aud earthing them up a little. Cover¬ 
ing up Endive to blanch. 

Feb. 18.— Potting olf Chrysanthemums and Lubelias. 
Pricking off Celery plants in boxes. Disbudding Peaches 
and Nectarines in houses, and thinning out the fruit 
where set too thickly. Stirring the soil amongst Lettuces 
and Endive in frames. Looking over Cucumbers, pick¬ 
ing out all false blossoms, and stoppiug the shoots where 
required. 

Feb. 19.— Sowing Cucumbers and Melons. Putting 
in cuttings of Pelargoniums of different kinds; also 
those of scented Verbenas. Potting Adiantum Farley- 
ense and other Ferns; also a few Caladiums. Looking 
over Caulitlower plants in frames, picking out all dead 
leaves aud button-headed plants, and stirring the Boil 
amongst them. 

Feb. 20.— Potting Tomatoes, and putting iu cuttings 
of Salvias. Getting box of Mint into gentle heat. Reno¬ 
vating the linings round manure frames. Clearing litter 
used for covering off Celery ground. Getting guards put 
over Peas just coming up. 

Feb. 21.— Putting in cuttings of Coleus, Tresine, and 
Mesembryanthemum. Looking over Pelargoniums, 
picking off dead leaves, and stopping the shoots where 
requisite; also Calceolarias. Weeding all Box edgings 
and kitchen garden walks. Clearing out all decayed 
leaves amongst Brussels Sprouts and other Greens.— 
W. V., Dorset. 

Conservatories and Greenhouses. 

In addition to Hyacinths and other bulbous 
subjects, these also contain blooming plants of 
Camellias, Azaleas, Chinese Primroses, Cinera¬ 
rias, Salvias, some zonal Pelargoniums, Daphnes 
of different kinds, Cytisus, Acacias, Heaths, 
Epacrises, Libonia floribsnda, L&chenalias, &c. 
Amongst climbing plants, Hibbertias, Kcune- 
dyas, Hardenbergias, Brachysemas, &c\, are now 
coming beautifully into flower. Amongst dwarf 
climbers nothing is prettier at present than 
good plants of Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 
loaded as they are with a profusion of little 
re flexed white flowers, having orange-coloured 
conspicuous anthers. This is a plant that may 
be readily raised from seeds sown in a hotbed, 
pricked or potted off singly when up, aud kept 
growing in moderate heat or in a cool house ; 
either will do, only when a little warmth 
employed good plants are sooner obtained than 
by cool treatment. Pot such roots as remain of 
Primula cortusoides in a compost of good loam 
two parts and leaf-mould one part, with a little 
sand. Those previously potted and beginning 
to grow, keep on a shelf as near the glass as 
possible. Give a final shift to herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias, and also to some of the shrubby ones 
intended for conservatory decoration. Cinera¬ 
rias required for late blooming should have 
plenty of water, and be kept in a cool, airy 
house. A few Balsams and Cockscombs for early 
flowering should be sown in a hotbed, and 
pricked off before they become spindly. Of 
Amarantus salicifolius, a few seeds should like¬ 
wise be sown for conservatory ornamentation, 
as will as for flower garden decoration. To 
succulents starting into growth water should 
be occasionally given. 

Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, and 
Olerodendrons (climbing ones) should be 
cut back at once, if not already done, and re¬ 
potted very firmly as soon as convenient, using 
good loamy soil enriched with a little decayed 
manure, but not encouraged to make growth 
Keep the soil rather dry after potting, insert the 
principal stakes, and preserve the youuggrowths 
from getting broken. Plants of Poinsettias and 
Euphorbia jacquini®flora done blooming should 
be stored away on back shelves, under the 
stages, or in any other place where they can be 


Golden Hollies in Hedgerows. —A 

few more winters such as the present, when one 
hears from all sides of the destruction of shrubs 
and evergreens, would probably cause us to think 
more than ever of the hardy evergreens, among 
which the Holly is so remarkable. In the dis¬ 
trict of the Surrey nurseries I was lately very 
much pleased to see the beautiful effect of graft¬ 
ing the variegated golden Hollies on the common 
kind growing in hedgerows. Such a practice 
might be extended to private places ; as, when 
judiciously done, and not overdone, the effect is 
bright and novel. It is surprising such work is 
not oftener illustrated than it is in private aud 
botanic gardens.—R. 

Skimmia japonloa. —This is one of the 
prettiest, brightest, and most cheerful-looking of 
berry-bearing plants, and yet one seldom secs it 
grown in small gardens, for which, on account 
ef its neat, compact, dwarf habit, it is so well 
adapted. The foliage is of a deep lustrous green, 
which, not even in the most severe winters, loses 
a particle of its freshness, and the intense hue 
of which brings into great prominence the bright 
red glossy berries with which the plant is thickly 
studded at this period of the year. It is a capital 
subject with which to finish off Rhododendron 
clumps ; and when the soil of these latter con¬ 
sists of peat of the best description, the little 
Skimmia grows vigorously and flowers profusely, 
appearing to enjoy the protection which the 
stronger vegetation affords it. It would indeed 
appear that this Japanese plant delights in a 
somewhat sheltered and rather shady situation. 

When thus placed, I have remarked that it at¬ 
tains a higher degree of luxuriance, and the 
foliage takes on a deeper hue. Neither does it 
appear to thrive kindly when the roots are in 
any way subjected to the disturbing influence 
of the spado. In a word, this Skimmia should 
be planted where it can enjoy partial shade and 
shelter, and where the soil around it is never 
deeply stirred. This plant also forms one of the 
best of subjects for pot culture, bushy, well 
grown little specimens affording an extremely 
refreshing appearance during the dullest months 
of the year. I have often felt considerable sur¬ 
prise that it should be so little grown by win¬ 
dow gardeners, it is so easy to manage during 
the Bummer months, and forms when in berry a 
pleasing and seasonable-looking ornament to the 
dwelling.—J. I 

Propagating 1 Willows.— Willows may * 
be easily propagated by cutting up long shoots 
of last year’s or older wood into slips from l ft. 
to 15 in. in length. They should be planted in 
a slanting direction in moist soil, if near a pond 
or river so much the better. If planted during 
mild weather in January or February, and made 
firm in the soil, they will commence to grow in 
March or April, and become well established 
during summer. Pieces of Willow a8 thick as 
a broom-handle driven into the ground like pogs 
will also root and grow freely.—S. 

Pruning the Virginian Creeper.— 

Let me recommend the German method of 
pruning this. Only a few of the strongest 
stems are left, and all the side shoots cut close 
in like a Vine ; they are then carefully fastened 
up, and next spring the young growth droops 

from thorn in the fullest and most graceful man- o _ , v _ _ j 

nor without fastenings of any kind. It is pretty kept dry in an intermediate house, or the coolest 
>yhen green, and still more so in its autunjn [ end of the plant stove. Aphelandras done 
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flowering may be treated in the same way, and 
those coming into bloom should have plenty of 
water and a position near the glass. Do not allow 
any young plants to suffer from want of root- 
room, but give them a shift into larger pots as 
soou as they require it. A few Amaryllises 
should be introduced into a moist brisk tempe- 
rature to encourage them to bloom early. Plac¬ 
ing Mignonette in a little warmth will assist 
its flowers to open. Keep the plants near 
the glass, so that they do not become drawn, 
and tie them out neatly to a few thin sticks. 
Lilies that are pushing through the soil must 
have more water given them. Cuttings of Ver¬ 
benas and Fuchsias will root quickly in sandy 
soil, if they can receive a little heat, under 
a bell-glass. 

Bedding Plants. 

Hotbeds should now be put up for the prop* 
gation of these where hot-water-heated struc¬ 
tures are not available for that purpose. A 
little extra warmth may be communicated to 
ordinary frames by means of a lining of fer¬ 
menting material applied to their sides: this 
additional heat will induce the plants to star; 
into growth and to soon begin to yield material 
for cuttings. Where two, three, or more Pelar¬ 
goniums were placed together in one pot in the 
lifting season for convenience of storage, they 
may now be separated, potted singly, according 
to size, and kept without water for some Jays 
after the operation. Keep the house or frame 
rather close for some little time after potting. 
Lose no time in obtaining and striking as many 
cuttings of all plants as possible, for the stronger 
they are, and the earlier propagated, the hardier 
and the more vigorous will they be when turned 
out in the latter end of May. Calceolaria car¬ 
tings seldom root well in spring ; nevertheless, 
the tops of autumn-saved plants may be econo¬ 
mised for that purpose in the event of an other 
wise deficient supply. If struck in a cold frame 
early this mouth, in the same manner as autumn 
cuttings are, they sometimes root very satis¬ 
factorily. 

Verbenas, Heliotropes, Ageratuins, Irop«- 
lums, Petunias, Lobelias, Coleuses, Alternan- 
theras, Iresines, &c., when rooted should be 
potted singly or transplanted into boxes, ana 
still be kept in heat, as their tops can be very 
soon taken off for the same purpose, and alf* 
their side shoots, so that, with plenty of hear 
and convenience, a large supply may be obtained 
before the end of the next two months, sac- 
tropical plants must also be increased as eq*- 
ditiouBly as possible. Side shoots taken on w 
cuttings soon make good plants. Seeds of U; 
various kinds commonly raised by that mans 
should now be sown in a brisk hotbed or warn: 
pit. Acacia lophantha, Shot Plants (Camusi- 
Ricinuses (Castor-oils), Maize (Zeas), aud ima* 
others can be readily raised from seeds, tunu 
roots saved from last year should now be div;<ici 
and started in heat. Dahlia roots may also | 
started. If beds be dug out about 18 in. or: :t. 
deep, and filled with leaves trodden firmlv. so 
as to be covered by a frame, and some *!£*•* 
rich soil be placed therein, they will form cl¬ 
ient positions in which to plant Calceolaria*. 
Verbenas, or Heliotropes, so as to have gc^ 
plants before they have to be set out in bed*- 

Outdoor Plants. 

Where hardy material can be spared for re¬ 
plenishing flower-beds and borders, planting 
may be proceeded writh. Pansies, Daisies, Ar»- 
bis* Alyssums, and similar early-blooming 
transplant as well now as later in the seas'-® 1 
indeed, if carefully removed, they suffer n-f 
or no check in the operation. Ground for Mt 
reception of hardy herbaceous plants snouW 
trenched and heavily manured, but the 
unless good, must not be incorporated with t- 
surface soil. Where Lythrum roseum isuseda 
ribbon-border making, it should now be litre 1 
cut up into good crowns, and replanted m a w*- 
about 15 in. or 18 in. apart. Sweet Pe&sriiou ‘ 
now be sown where they are to bloom, andlaw- 
should be put in beds from which to make 
deficiencies in case of failure ; sow a few 10 
box under glass. When the weather is dry» 
some turfy loam and well-decomposed ^ 
to beds where large plants, such as 
Castor-oils, and other gross feeders, are w • 
grown, /.<>., if the beds are now'empty. U 

soil last year was found to be too moist, tore - 
out, and place a layer of stones, broken 
&c., in the bottoms of the beds. 
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Mulch all newly-planted shrubs or trees, and 
affix strong, but neat, stakes to such as require 
support. Prune back pretty hard some Clema¬ 
tises for early-flowering ; some of the hardier 
Rose plants may also be pruned for the same 
purpose. Tree Peonies, Myrtles, the Japanese 
Quince, and several other rather tender plants 
should have a little protection from frost; for, 
although their roots and principal stems might 
escape unhurt, their young shoots might be con¬ 
siderably injured. 

Indoor Fruit. 

Thin Grapes as soon as they are large enough ; 
thin and stop shoots also, and regulate growth 
generally. Tie up to the wires such Vines as are 
intended soon to be started, but leave undis- 
turlied such as are to be permitted to come natu¬ 
rally into growth. Sprinkle plenty of water on 
the paths and on other bare surfaces, in order 
to maintain a moist atmosphere. Straw'berries 
colouring should be kept near the glass, in a 
moderately dry house, at a temperature of 60° 
or 65 J . Water carefully, for too much 'would 
impair the flavour of the fruit. Bring in or shift 
from a cool house to one that is warmer plants 
for succession. Cucumbers and Melons sown 
last month will now be sufficiently strong for 
planting out. Keep up for them a steady 
lx>ttonwieat, either by means of hot water or 
fermenting material, and water them with tepid 
water. Sow a few more seeds for a later crop. 

Vegetables. 

Radishes.— If the weather keeps mild, 
Radishes sown in the open ground, and covered 
with litter, will very soon vegetate. See that 
they arc not kept covered in the day as soon as 
up, or they will be drawn and weakly. The litter 
should be carefully taken off in the morning, and 
again shaken over the bed in the evening, until 
the plants have got sufficient strength to bear 
full exposure. As soon as the first sowing is up, 
a second bed should be sown to give a succes¬ 
sion, to ensure which, during the spring, great 
care should be taken, as this crop is generally 
held in very high estimation in the early season, 
and, without the closest attention, Radishes 
cannot be had crisp. 

The seeds of Radishes, Turnips, and all the 
Cabbage family are particularly subject to the 
attacks of birds, more particularly in small gar¬ 
dens, aud, if nothing be done, a very few finches 
would, in a single day, destroy a crop. Previous 
to sowing, dress all seeds of the above descrip¬ 
tion with red lead, few birds will touch them— 
except the grecnfiuch, from which nothing will 
preserve the seeds but covering them with mats. 
The dressing, to be effectual, must bo done 
thoroughly. The best method is to place in a 
large tea-saucer as much seed as it is the inten¬ 
tion to sow, on which sprinkle a very few drops 
of water, for, if they be made too wet, the seed 
and the lead will all stick together in a mass ; 
then take a teaspoonful of dry powdered red 
lead, and stir the whole thoroughly until all 
the seed is well coated with the lead ; let 
it stand for a couple of hours to dry before 
sowing; this is necessary, or the lead will 
wash off with the rain ; whilst, if laid on with 
the right amount of moisture, and well dried, 
it will adhere to the outer covering of the 
seed, even when it appears above ground. With 
a little practice in the preparation of the various 
seeds that thus fall a prey to birds, the operator 
will soon be able to judge when he has hit upon 
the right degree of moisture required before 
applying the lead, and upon which depends the 
thorough preparation. Half a pound of lead will 
last a season, and the trouble is nothing when 
compared with blank crops. 

Seakale. —Put in more Seakalc roots for 
successional supply, treating them as advised for 
the earliest forced. If there be at command 
more of this vegetable than is required for 
forcing, it will, if the crowns be covered with 
8 in. of fine ashes or sand, blanch well when it 
jprowa naturally with the warmth of the spring. 
To be managed in this way it should be planted 
in rows, so that the covering material can be 
'placed over it in the shape of a continuous ridge, 
removable as the crop is gathered. In taking 
up this vegetable for forcing, the whole of the 
long roots, from the thickness of a finger to that 
of an ordinary pencil, should be forked out of 
the ground, and laid in soil until the time comes 
for planting. This is better and more certain 
than raising the plants from seed. 


Rhubarb. —If some more roots of this be 
now put in any building where the external air 
in a great measure can be excluded, it will spring 
fast, and come in before the outside crop, and 
bo better in quality than that which has l>eon 
forced. If a few inches of stable litter be placed 
over the crowns of the roots outside, it will act 
as a protection from spring frosts, and induce 
them to push a fortnight earlier than such as are 
fully exposed. 

Late Potatoes, required for use from the pre¬ 
sent time through the spring, should be gone 
over as soon as they commence to sprout. Rub 
the sprouts off before they have attained any 
considerable length, for if allowed to remain on 
they 8poll the quality of the tubers for cooking. 
Keep them in as cool a place as possible, so that 
thev are not exposed to frost, but quite in the 
dark. Carrots, Beet, and Turnips should be 
gone over in like manner, rubbing the young 
growth off them. The sand, soil, or ashes in 
which they are stored should be as dry as is con¬ 
sistent with not absorbing the natural moisture 
from the roots, for if at all wet, growth is pro¬ 
moted, which it is the object to discourage as 
much as possible. 


House and Window Gardening. 


Brackets for Plants. — The annexed 
sketch shows an ornamental bracket for walls or 
sides of windows. A plant of the Begonia Rex 
in a pot is placed in the hole in the bracket, 



Begonia Rex as a Bracket l’laut. 


made specially to hold a flower-pot. Than the 
Begonia no better plant can well be employed 
for brackets, for, having naturally a one-sided 
habit of growth, its large ornamental leaves are 
shown off to the best advantage. 

The Large Flowered Musk for 
Windows. —This plant is a hybrid between 
the large-flowered Musk of our cottage windows 
and the spotted form of the Monkey-flower 
(Mimulus luteus), known in gardens as M.macu- 
latus ; and when I say that it has the delicately 
fragrant leaves of the first parent and the large 
showy flowers of the spotted Mimulus, some 
idea may be formed of its value as a plant for 
the window garden, a fact which renders it 
peculiarly valuable to plant growers for mar¬ 
ket, as well as to amateurs and villa gardeners 
who grow their own flowers. As delicately per¬ 
fumed as the Musk plant, it far exceeds it in 
its flowers, and possesses the additional merit 
of being more permanent, since strong roots can 
be forced at all seasons, and even during the win¬ 
ter months, when its fragrance recalls the days 
of early summer. Its culture is as easy as that 
of the common Musk plant of the cottager’s 
window, and, considering its other points oi ex¬ 


cellence, its does not seem improbable that this 
variety will entirely supersede the other kinds 
when it becomes better known. Its botanical 
name is Mimulus moschatus Harrisoni.—F. 

Snowdrops in Covent Garden.— 
The beautiful white flowers of the early Snow¬ 
drop play an important part in even the choicest 
of bouquets in Coveut Garden. They are also 
employed with good effect fastened to sprays of 
common Box. The drooping white blossoms are 
placed in such a manner as to allow the green, 
stiffleaves of the Box to peep between them. 
In bunches of Violets, too, a few Snowdrops 
are introduced, and, being allowed to droop over 
the Violets, form a pretty combination. 

Eurya latifolia as a Window Plant. 
—This is one of the most effective half-hardy 
shrul>s which can be employed for window deco¬ 
ration. Its habit is good, and its leaves, being 
very smooth, are easily kept clear of dust. 
Even in sunless positions, and during the dullest 
months of winter, the young growths assume a 
rich bronze colour, which, in contrast with the 
white and green variegation of the older foliage, 
has a lively and pleasing appearance. 

Barronworts (Epimediums) for Win¬ 
dows in Spring.— Good established roots 
of these beautiful hardy plants in pots make 
excellent subjects for flowering in April ami 
May. They should be kept in a cold frame 
until the end of January, when they may be in¬ 
troduced to a warmer frame, greenhouse, or 
sunny window, and placed near the glass. In a 
few weeks, if kept well supplied with water, 
they will come into flower. 

Heating’ Window Cases.— The window 
case is becoming such a favourite amongst those 
who, living in or near large towns, have not 
convenience for a garden or greenhouse, and the 
question is so often asked how they may bo 
heated in the winter, that a few hints on the 
subject may be of value to those who arc new 
to their management. To begin, then, I may 
say that to heat them properly is not possible. 
To keep out the frost is an easy matter, but to 
heat the case so as to be of benefit to the plants 
is, for all practical purposes, out of the ques¬ 
tion. Window cases being of necessity small, 
the little atmosphere they contain is quickly 
acted upon, especially by any inside influence, 
and regulating it becomes very' difficult. I have 
tried steam, hot water, and hot air, but all have 
failed. In the case of steam, when sufficient 
heat has been left to cause the steam to circulate, 
the place becomes too hot, while, on the other 
hand, if the heat was kept down, so as only 
just to keep the water gently boiling, the steam 
did not circulate freely, and the pipes becoming 
cool, what little steam there was condensed and 
lay in the pipes, quickly becoming cold water. 
The result was just the same with hot water ; 
either the place became too hot or was not hot 
enough. The only thing to do is to get the 
right class of plants ; there are plenty of names 
often given in ( Jardenino of plants which do not 
require heat, only protection, and which would 
look nice in winter and summer and give far 
greater satisfaction than the class of plants 
requiring heat. If the plants are in good foliage 
and there are signs of a frost a little lamp or, 
better still, a wax candle put in the case will 
keepitout. At some other tiinelmay have some¬ 
thing to say on the management of cases and 
the class of plants best suited for them. I ap¬ 
pend for the benefit of any who may prefer to 
try heating for themselves, a description of what 
I had made to my own model to heat my case. 
It proved the best of the many things 1 have 
tried, but after all the plants did better without 
than with it. Underneath the case I had a 
small block tin boiler (with copper bottom) fixed 
out of which at the top was a l^.in w rought iron 
pipe, which went all round the case inside and 
returned into the boiler at the bottom (the pipe 
of course went through the bottom of the case). 
To prevent any explosion from too great amount 
of steam, I had running from the pipe a small 
lead pipe which was carried to the outside and 
fitted w ith a safety valve. The boiler w*as filled 
through a small pipe at the top fitted with a 
screw top, and was heated by gas through a 
Bunsen burner, the amount of gas being regu¬ 
lated by taps. My boiler held three quarts of 
w r ater, but the size of this and the pipe should 
be regulated by the size of the case, my own is 
48 in. wide, 26 in. deep and 56 in. high at the 
window, sloping to 48 in. at the back,—A. 0, 
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GLASSHOUSES AND FRAMES. 


SPRING PROPAGATION OF BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

To raise a healthy progeny from unhealthy 
parents is just as difficult in the vegetable as 
in the animal kingdom ; therefore, at this sea¬ 
son, when going through the stock, it is far 
better to disoard all weakly, unhealthy plants 
and thus leave more space for such as are ro¬ 
bust and vigorous, than to retain them. Soft- 
wooded plants, if healthy, when placed in a 
temperature of about 60°, as the days lengthen 
make growth with surprising rapidity, and a 
very large number may be thus raised from a 
comparatively small stock. As regards the 
best means for propagation, few places are so 
well provided as they ought to be ; and at the 
present time in many gardens large numbers 
of plants for summer and autumn decoration 
are produced with very limited means. 

Verbenas, Fuchsias, and many other soft- 
wooded plants may be rooted with ease in 
pans of sand and water in from four to six 
days, placed on a hot flue, or any other warm 
surface, and kept close. The pans should be 
filled about two-thirds full of sand, and then 
just flooded with tepid water, the cuttings 


One of the reasons why sawdust is so valuable 
for purposes of propagation is, it is so easily 
kept in a regular state of heat and moisture 
without having frequent recourse to the water¬ 
ing-pot, and it is in this particular that the 
inexperienced so often fail. I need not say how 
valuable a bed of this kind would be after the 
spring stock was worked off for filling up again 
with Begonias, Justicias, Poinscttias, and other 
soft-wooded plants that are found useful in 
winter for the conservatory and drawing-room. 

At other seasons, even in the winter, Dracae¬ 
nas, Ficus elastica, &c., might be rooted with 
certainty under such conditions. I have now a 
batch of Ficus—well-rooted little plants—that 
were put in a sawdust bed in the stove in the 
form of single eyes, with a leaf attached to most 
of them. They were simply pushed into the 
moist warm sawdust thickly less than a month 
ago. Of course, if anyone prefers having their 
cuttings in pots, the sawdust then forms an ex¬ 
cellent plunging material, always moist and 
steady in temperature. In theso days, when 
both skilled and unskilled labour is advancing 
in price, a tank and bed of this kind effects a 
great saving, inasmuch as the cuttings are sim¬ 
ply dibbled into the bed, and, as soon as rooted, 
are lifted carefully out and dibbled into boxes, 
thus doing away with the use of pots altogether, 



A Greenhouse Basket Plant, the Yellow Torenia (T. Bailloni). 


being laid with their bases just resting in the 
sand. Ono advantage this plan has, and that 
is, a very large number may be quickly rooted 
in a small space. As soon as the roots are 
formed the cuttings must be dibbled into boxes of 
warm soil, and placed in a temperature of 60^ 
to 65°, until established, and then moved on 
into cooler quarters ; and so, in this way, 
where large numbers are required, a continual 
stream of healthy little plants is manufactured, 
and hardened off, by planting time. 

Another way—and one which I think is better, 
where one has the luxury of a propagating- 
housc, however small—is to have a wrougnt-iron 
tank fitted on one side of the house, and a slate 
shelf, or stage, on the other. The tank should 
have a division down the centre ; and a flow- 
pipc should be connected with one side, and a 
return pipe with the other, so that the hoated 
water could flow round. The tank should be 
covered in with stout builders’ slates, and have 
about 6 in. or 8 in. of sawdust, that has laid in 
a heap some time, placed on the top, and pressed 
down. As soon as the heat is fairly up, which 
will be in a few hours, a sprinkling of sand may 
be placed on the top, and the cuttings dibbled 
in. I believe this to l>c about as perfect a plant 
manufactory as can be devised, and—all things 
considered, as cheap; for, although, in the first 
instance, an iron tank may be expensive, it will 
be practically indestructible, which is more than 
can be 8aid of most materials qow-a-davs. 


! at least, in the case of bedding plants. For¬ 
merly, when it was the custom to pot off most 
kinds of plants, pots constituted a large item in 
: the garden expenditure. E. 


The Yellow Torenia.— Torenia Bailloni 
makes an excellent plant for the greenhouse, 
either grow'n in pots or wire baskets. It will 
grow in a cool greenhouse, but it is most at 
home in a warm house, where, if it meets with 
anything like generous treatment, it will flower 
the greater part of the year. T. Bailloni seems 
to do best in a light, well-drained compost 
consisting of one-half fibrous peat and the other 
half loam and leaf mould ; though not strictly 
an annual it is best to troat it as such, and a 
stock of it is easily and ouickly raised from 
seed}, which may probably be obtained of 
Messrs. Veitch & .Sons of Chelsea. 

The Golden-rayed LilyfLilium aura- 
tum) from Seed. —Anyone growing this 
j Lily from seed ,must be prepared to exercise 
patience, if my experience of its reluctant 
powers of germination be general. Some good 
seed was taken when fully ripe from the pods 
: and sown in a pan, and placed in a cool house 
! last April. During tho summer and autumn no 
signs of growth appoarod, but as I found the 
, seeds to be still firm and sound I allowed them 


to remain undisturbed through the winter. My 
reward is at length assured ; the seed has ger¬ 
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minated, and the minute green spears are 
piercing the soil. Perhaps in a gentle heat they 
would have shown sooner, but they were in a 
cool house. I would have liked them to have 
remained dormant for another month, but in the 
hope of preventing the damping-off of the young 
plants I keep them rather dry, and have cov¬ 
ered the surface of the pan with dry silver 
sand.—D. N. 

A Fruitful Solanum (S. Empressl-Tbii 
is the name given to a new’ and improved Sola- 
num. It isdwarf and compact in habit, and bean 
berries in profusion. They are large in size, oblong, 
and bright scarlet in colour. Plants of it put 
out-of-doors in good soil early in spring, and 
lifted in September, make handsome specimens, 
which become covered with fruit. Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, in whose nursery at Holloway I met with 
it, finds that pinching out the points of the 
shoots in autumn has the effect of keeping the 
plants from making over-vigorous growth at the 
expense of fruit ; the size of tho berries is also 
thereby increased, and the plants themselves 
are rendered more bushy, and are excellent for 
windows or greenhouses. 

Bignonia ornata.— For clothing pillars or 
bare walls in greenhouses and similar places, 
where Cissus discolor will not succeed, th'sBig- 
nonia forms an excellent substitute. It grows 
freely in any cool house either inashady or sunny 
position, and its large stiff green leaves, marbled 
wdth white veins, are very ornamental. It ii 
easily kept free from insects, and, being a plant 
of rapid grow’th, bare walls can be hid by it in 
a very short time.—S. 

Orassula lactea. —This, grown in round 

S ans, in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery, is a useful in- 
oor plant at this time of year. The pans, 
though not drained, answ’er well, due attention 
being paid to watering Large plants of 
this Crassula form quite attractive objects in the 

{ ;reenhouse or window at the present season, 
aden with abundance of spikes of white sweet- 
scented blossoms. —S. 

Tree Carnations. —In collections of these 
I have noticed, as being particularly good, 
a double scarlet kind called Alegatiere, a sort in 
every way desirable. Miss Jolliffc, too, as is 
well known, is a very free and abundant 
bloomer, the most profuse, I think, in this re¬ 
spect of any kind I know of. Its flowers are of 
good size, of a salmon-rose colour, double, and 
very sweet. This kind is a favourite everywhere, 
and especially in Covent Garden Market. I 
noticed it a few days ago in very fine condition 
at Edmonton. These two kinds deserve to be 
largely grown.—B. A. 

The Siberian Squill (Scilla sibirica 
in the Greenhouse.— I am so fond of the 
blue of Scilla sibirica, that I every year grow a 
numberof bulbs in a box for the sake of the flowers 
they supply. Last autumn I was desirous of 
saving a tew store plants of the pretty Mesen 
bryanthemum cordifolium variegatum, and, b*- 
ing short of pots, planted them in the soil of 
the box containing the Scillas. The box was 
then put on the top shelf of the greenhouse 
near the glass, that being one of the warmest 
and driest spots in the house. The Mesem- 
bryanthemum has grown and covered the sur 
face of the box, and now the blue blossoms of 
the Scilla arc just emerging from the greca 
sheath of leaves which appear above the charm¬ 
ing variegation of the Mesembryanthemum. If 
is a mistake to keep the Mesembryantbemmu 
too dry during the winter if you can maintain a 
sufficient warmth to keep frost at boy. I 
watered the Scillas somewhat freely all the 
winter to get them into growth as early as 
possible, and the Mesembryanthemum has 
thriven on the moisture so supplied.—E. S. 

Potting Maiden-hair Ferns (Adian 
turns). —Now is the time to repot the* 
Take three parts of the best peat pas^‘ 
through a coarse sieve, and one part of loam 
from rotted turves, and a little silver sand 
Well mix together, and be sure to look for 
worms and- bits of wood, as the latter, if Wf. 
will cause a white fungi to grow’, which is 
very injurious. Fill the pots one quarter full 
with crocks, and place over them some rough 
peat to keep the drainage clear. Take care to 
keep the crowns of the plants 1 in. above the 
soil; then add a little sand on the surfaq 
Do not syringe them or it will cause the froodi 
to turn brown, but keep the floor damp. D® 
not let the water fall on the hot pipe?, or i f . 
will scald the young frondf and tanj thr" 
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when the pieces divided root quickly, and get 
rapidly into growth. Between large and small 
pieces, the grower for market is enabled to have 
plants for sale almost all the year round. Just 
now, and during early spring, beautiful plants 
of this Fern are being sent into market.—A. H. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


1373.—Fruit Trees on Arches over 
Walks. —Plant Pears, Plums, and Apples on ! 
the arch in any proportion. I should recom¬ 
mend five branched Palmettes as likely to fill up 1 
the trellis quickly and well. The Pears, I think, 
should be on the Quince. Plant the trees 5 ft. 
apart, and train the branches 12 in. from each 
other. The following varieties will be suitable : 
—Pears—Beurr6 d’Amanlis, Beurr6 Bachelier, 
Beurr<5 Dicl, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Doyenne j 
du Cornice, Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chretien, ' 
Marie Louise d’Uccle, Knight’s Monarch, Van 


about 1 lb. per rod might be given with the 
manure. When the dressing of manure is well 
forked in the soil is ready for planting or sowing 
as required, and, as seeds are sown, a little slaked 
lime or soot may be strewn and worked into the 
soil with advantage. Soot is of special value to 
kill caterpillars. Hot, fresh lime is also valu¬ 
able. and its use should not be spared when slugs 
and caterpillars are abundant. The best pos¬ 
sible time for the application of such dressings 
is just after sundown, when there is enough of 
moisture on the soil to have attracted the vermin 
forth. A top-dressing of manure is valuable 
amongst crops that are growing in the summer 
time, as it keeps in the moisture and the surface 
cool and open. Good stable manure contains 
more than any other manure the constituents of 
garden vegetables, and where it is abundant 
mineral dressings are little needed, except to 
keep vermin in check.—D. D. 

1377.—New Lawns — I have seen excel¬ 
lent lawns produced in one season from seeds, 
but the land must be well prepared, so as to 



A well-grown Castor-oil Plant. 


black. Cut away all brown fronds, so as to 
give air to the young fronds, and they will 
throw up much stronger for this operation. 
Shade the plants from the sun and keep them 
at a temperature of 55° by night and 65 J by 
da} T . —H. Gretton. 

Daphne eleafantissima.— This is a 
pretty variegated form of the well-known D. 
mdica rubra, its flowers being similar in every 
respect to those of that kind. Its leaves are 
edged with a band of bright yellow, and plants 
of it treated liberally in a warm greenhouse are 
highly ornamental. It thrives best in a partially- 
shaded place, planted out at the end of a green¬ 
house, in which the shoots are allowed to cover 
the wall. 

Caster-oil Plants (Rioinuses).— These 
are very effective plants, either in the green¬ 
house or the garden, and during the summer 
they also make excellent room plants. The 
seed has merely to be sown in a brisk heat in 
March, and the young plants to be potted on 
as required, gradually inuring them to a lower 
temperature as they acquire strength. If to be 
planted out they should be placed in beds well 
prepared for them by deep winter cultivation, 
giving them plenty of space for free leaf develop¬ 
ment. The beds should be carpeted with some 
dwarf-growing plant, and the Castor-oils should 
be staked securely and watered copiously, when 
the results are sure to be satisfactory. If to 
be kept in pots they should have plenty of 
light and air afforded them, and good rich soil. 
When the pots are full of roots, liquid manure 
will greatly assist them. The pale green-leaved 
varieties attain the grandest development. But 
the beautiful bronze-leaved Ricinus Gibsoni 
should not be left out of even the most limited 
collections. Its average height is between 
6 ft. and 7 ft., and it has a more branching 
habit of growth than that of most of the older 
varieties. 

Double-flowered Plum (Prunus si¬ 
nensis flore-pleno).—This is one of the most use¬ 
ful and easily forced shrubs we have. Plants in 
8 in. or 10 in. pots, when well grown, furnish a 
largo amount of cut flowers, and the plant is 
not injured in the least by being cut. The long 
shoots made the season previous, if well ripened, 
will bloom their whole length, and may be cut 
back to throe or four eyes, and such long gar¬ 
land i are most useful in decorations of any sort. 
You may have a nice wreath by having a long 
shoot of this plant and mixing a few double 
white Primula blooms, and some small sprays 
of Adiantum, or any other colour Primula with 
it if a bright wreath is wanted. I have 
found this plant, Deutzia gracilis, and Euphor¬ 
bia jacquiniieflora amongst the very best 
tilings to cut sprays from at this season of the 
year for wreath making. At the present time 
(January 20th), we have some eighteen plants of 
this Prunus in full bloom, from 1 ft. to 4 ft. 
high, and find them most useful for the conser¬ 
vatory, as they associate so well with Camellias, 
Azalea amcena, Zonal Pelorgoniums, Li- 
bonias, &c., &c. Some complain of them not 
lasting long in bloom, but this is not the case 
when they are not brought on in strong heat. 
Our plants have never been subjected to a 
temperature over 45° at night, and 50° by day ; 
and some nights during the severe frost the 
house in the morning could not be kept over 38.° 
Azalea amcena was treated in the same way 
and we find the flowers last double the time 
in bloom to those forced rapidly. When the 
plants are well treated after blooming, they last 
many years, as the subjecting them to pot cul¬ 
ture does not exhaust them much. I would re¬ 
commend them to all who have a small 
amount of glass and want flowers during the 
winter.—J. E., Faniboro. 

The Great Maiden-hair Fern (Adi- 
antum Farleyense).—I find the best soil for this 
Fern to be a mixture of good turfy loam, leaf- 
mould, and silver sand, to which may be added 
a liberal quantity of crushed bones. The plants 
should not be too densely shaded, as when that 
is the case, one loses the fine rose-coloured tints 
that appear on the young fronds. Lost autumn 
I put one in a hanging basket, and it promises 
to be an attractive feature this season. Most 
For ns can be raised from seed, but, as far as is 
known, A. Farleyense has nofc seeded in this 
country; therefore, it can only be propagated 
by division of the roots. The best time to 
divide for propagating purposes is jn spring, 
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de Waver Bates, Bergamottc d’Esptfren, and 
Easter BeurrA Plums—Victoria, Magnum Bo- 
num (white), Goliath, Diamond, Transparent 
Gage, and Golden Drop. Apples — Blenheim 
Orange, Orange Pippin, Court of Wick, Wor¬ 
cester Pearmam, Feam’s Pippin, Kerry Pippin, 
Irish Peach, Stunner Pippin, Red Quarrenaen, 
Alfriston, Cellini, Wellington, and London Pip¬ 
pin.—E. H. 

1364.— Manuring a Garden. — One of 
the first things to do in preparing a garden for a 
crop should be to trench it to a depth of 2ft., 
as, until this is done, it is not possible to look 
for any good growth or holding on during dry 
weather. Every additional 6 in. of depth to the 
cultivated soil is as good as a moderate dressing 
of manure. After the trenching has been done, 
and this, be it understood, serves to bury slugs 
and other insects deep into the ground, the ma¬ 
nure should be spread over the surface and then 
be well forked in, as thus it becomes more tho¬ 
roughly incorporated with the soil than when 
merely spread on the surface. If a good dressing 
of coarse salt, at the rate of about 3 lbs. to the 
rod, or 4 cwt. per acre, be spread over the sur¬ 
face and turned in with the trenching, it will 
help to destroy the vermin and keep the bottom 
0 ooJ in the summer. Another thin dressing of 


secure a fine tilth, free from stones, &c. The 
seeds should be obtained from a good source, 
and be sown thickly, from 3 to 4 bushels per 
acre. Sow in April, lightly rake in, and roll 
the surface. Mowing should begin when the 
Grass is 3 in. or 4 in. high—the scythe first, 
afterwards the machine. Of course, where ex¬ 
pense is no object, good turf laid down secures 
a good lawn at once ; there is no uncertainty 
about it. And neither should there be any if 
seeds are employed, if the work be well 
done.—H. 

1447.— Oleanders. —It is by no means 
difficult to obtain well-flowered Oleanders in 
small pots. The great secret consists in pro¬ 
moting a free, eany growth, and thoroughly 
ripening the wood. Cuttings of the half-ripcncd 
wood arc struck in July, and, being potted off 
early in the year, are kept growing along, by 
means of warmth and moisture, until June, 
when tho last potting should bo given, and the 
plants placed in a light, airy, sunny greenhouse. 
Syringe frequently in hot weather, and water 
copiously when the pots get full of roots, stand¬ 
ing the pots in pans, and filling them up occa¬ 
sionally with clear liquid manure. If the plants 
were stopped in their early stages of growth, 
plants in 4-in. and 6-in, pots should have from 
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two to six shoots, each one bearing a fine truss 
of bloom. When the plants have done flower¬ 
ing, cut them back hard, and, during the winter, 
keep them tolerably dry, and winter them in a 
cool house. The following spring, repot as soon 
ap the plants have fairly broken, and place in a 
coolhouse. Abouttheendof August, when growth 
is completed, place the plants in the open air in a 
sunny position till the middle of September. This 
period of exposure will exercise a great influence 
on the quality of the flowers. Oleanders are 
apt to get infested by a species of scale ; this 
must be cleared off as soon as observed.— 

J. C. B. 

1415 .—Oultivation of Melons.— Melons 
will grow in a frame, if it be placed on a mo¬ 
derate hotbed towards the end of March. A 
bottom-heat of 75* or 80° w ill be necessary at 
starting. Plant (in good sound loam, rather 
inclined to be stiff than light) two plants in the 
centre of each light. Pinch out the leaders, and 
from the breaks select four shoots ; lead them 
out to the comers, at which point they should 
be stopped ; but before this happens the plants 
should be earthed up with the same kind of 
soil, spreading it all over the frame and making 
it firm, as Melons do best in a firm bed. Pinch 
off all male flowers till the plants show fruit. 
Keep the growth thin and see that no injury 
happens to the main leaves. Water when ne¬ 
cessary, giving less as the fruit approaches 
maturity. Ventilate early in the morning, and 
close early in the afternoon. This early venti¬ 
lation and maintaining the soil in a moist con¬ 
dition will keep the red spider at a distance. 
Gilbert’s Victory of Bath and Munro’s Little 
Heath are good and suitable varieties. It will 
be better to allow the Melons to have the frame 
to themselves. This, of course, is absolutely 
necessary after the shoots begin to run.—E. H. 

1426.— Improving a Garden.— To reno¬ 
vate soil that fails to grow good vegetables, or, 
indeed, anything, the best course is to have it 
deeply trenched, that is, from 2 ft. to 2^ ft. in 
depth, not bringing up the bad subsoil, but 
breaking it well up, so that the roots may pene¬ 
trate it, and also thus enable it to become from 
time to time gradually incorporated with the 
surface soil. The next beat course is to give a 
good dressing of partially-decayed manure, as 
this is the best of all renovators, and without it 
it is useless to look for fair crops. The soil may 
also be lacking certain constituents, and these 
arc often found in salt and lime, two most valu¬ 
able ingredients. Salt may be strewn over the 
soil at the rate of about three pounds weight to 
the rod, and the lime should be fresh slaked, and 
all well forked in, so that these become mixed 
and ameliorate the soil ere the crops are put 
in. A dressing of hot slaked lime cast thinly 
over the surface in the evening will destroy a 
large number of slugs and do no injury to the 
growing crops. There is no better preventive 
than this, but the dressings should be continued 
at intervals as long as slugs abound. Cabbage- 
Lettuces, such as the W hite Dutch and Ham¬ 
mersmith, Radishes, Dwarf Beaus, Summer 
Spinach, some early Dwarf Peas, Cauliflower, 
Dwarf Broad Beans, and some early Potatoes 
might all do very well, hut nothing should be 
sown or planted until the middle of March, un¬ 
less the weather in the meantime should be 
unusually favourable and the soil he warm. 
"When the seeds are well up the hoe should he 
kept freely employed, as after-culture conduces 
largely to the production of good, healthy vege¬ 
tables.—A. D. 

13S8.— Balcony Gardening.— There are 
few more suitable or mere effective plants for 
balcony decoration than climbers, as these 
ramble here and there amidst and over the bal¬ 
cony railings, and lend an air of pleasing clc- 

¥ tnce, such as more formal plants fail to give. 

ropteolum Lobbianum, Perfection, and Ball 
of Fire, Cobiea scandens, E jcremocarpus scaber, 
Canary Creeper, Sweet Peas, Convolvulus 
major, and Lophospermum scandens are all 
good for the purpose ; in fact, of kinds raised 
from seed the best. It is only where large 
tubs or pots can be utilised, that such things 
as Clematis Jackmani or Everlasting Peas can 
be utilised. All these tilings may be grown in 
boxes ranging from 10 in. to 12 in. deep and 
9 in. in width, filled with good rich holding soil 
and supplied with plenty of water during the 
growing period. For dwarf creeping annuals 
such as Mignonette, Hemophilia, Convolvulus 


minor, yellow Escholtzia, Lobelia speciosa, 
Petunias, &c., boxes some 8 in. wide and 6 in. 
deep would do well, in all cases stood close to 
the railing of the balcony. It need hardly be 
said that balcony gardening needs oft attention. 
The plants must be kept very neat and tidy, 
constantly tied or trained into place, so that 
the shoots may not be blown about by the 
wind. And, of course, there must be careful 
attention as to watering. With these require¬ 
ments there is no reason why balconies might 
not be made, during the summer, as gay and 
pleasing as the most exacting may desire.—A. D. 

1443 . —Transplanting Strawberries. 
—The best way would be to lay the first run¬ 
ners in small pots. They would then be in 
readiness for planting at any time. The old 
plants should be taken up, shake away all the 
old soil, trim off a portion of the oldest foliage, 
and lay them in thickly in a shady situation, 
keeping them moist at the roots. Prepare the 
ground for them, well manuring it, and plant 
these old plants as soon as they have struck 
root. They will grow finely, and will bear a 
good crop the following year if well watered in 
hot weather. If the runners can bo planted by 
August, they, too, will bear a good crop. If the 
weather should lie scorching at the time of 
planting, wet the roots of each plant as it is put 
in the ground, and, if possible, mulch with a 
little litter of some kind.—J. C. 

1359 .-Maiden-hair Ferns.—I am disposed to 
think that the Ferns in question have been allowed to 
get too dry; and If that is the case, the pots and balls of 
earth should be immersed in tepid water for half-an-hour, 
and afterwards be placed as near the glass as possible, so 
that they may have all the light attainable; light, 
warmth, and moisture being the great requisites to bring 
them into gftod condition. I do not advise the drying 
off of Ferns at any time, but would keep them always 
moist. Repotting may he done at once, or as soon as 
new fronds begin to come up.—W. J. B. 

1382.—Insects in Fernery. -I presume the young 
fronds of the Ferns are not eaten off by insects, but by 
Bmall snails, which are exceedingly destructive, and 
should be looked for with a lamp or candle after dark, as 
they then come out of their hiding places. Also continue 
to lay pieces of Turnip, Potato, or Carrot made hollow, 
and placed hollow' side downwards. 1 should not advise 
the use of lime.—W. J. B. 

1391 .—Gloxinias to Flower in July.—Gloxinias 
require a warm house quite up to the time when they 
should lie showing hud. Presuming that such accommo¬ 
dation cannot be afforded them, the better way would 
be to make a mild hotbed about the beginning of March, 
pot the bulbs in small pots, and having placed some (> in. 
of ashes or Cocoa fibre on the manure, plunge the pots 
therein quite up to the rim. As the pots become filled 
with roots shift into larger pots. By the beginning of 
July they may be removed to the greenhouse. 0. 

1411.—Planting Willows —The present is a good 
time for forming Osier beds. Strong shoots some 12 in. 
to is in. in length, and of the thickness of a good sized 
walking stick, should be inserted to quite two-thirds of 
their length in the soil. The so-called Black Willow is 
the kind most in demand for making skeps. 

1444—Flowers for Greenhouse Border. Tn 

the way of flowering plants Geraniums, Portulacas, 
and Mesoinbryanthemums would probably best succeed, 
but why not provide some means of shading the struc¬ 
ture? The great drawback appears to be the aridity en¬ 
gendered by undue exposure to the sun's influence. In 
default of other material sprinkle the glass with white¬ 
wash or flour and water. You will then bo able to grow 
most kinds of soft-wooded plants and Ferns. Camellias 
would also do well planted out at the back in prepared 
soil. Tacsonia Van Volxeml and Passiflora Impcratriee 
Eu-enic, or Rose Marshal Niol would suit as climbers. 
-f. C. 

1407 —Frost-bitten Seeds. -The seeds have not re¬ 
ceived any damage from frost if they wore kept dry in 
the position named, and as regards the Peas if the seeds 
were new last year they will probably grow this year if not 
sown too early. Nearly all small seeds, except Carrots 
and Parsnips, will grow when two or more years old if 
kept dry.—K. H. 

1409 .— Unproductive Fruit Trees -A dressing 
of marl lightly forked in will be l>eneileial, or chalk and 
clay mixed. The trees are suffering from exhaustion, 
ami the light soil is scarcely holding enough to retain 
food. Mulch heavily with manure Just beneath the sur- 
fncte, covering the manure with about 2 in. of soil.—II. 

it 15. Cultivating Waste Lands.— Apply a good 
dressing of clay or marl if it can be obtained. Lime to 
the extent of a 100 bushels per acre will be beneficial. 
Dig it over and plaut with Potatoes and Carrots in April. 
After two or three years of good cultivation, plant it 
with Asparagus roots a yard apart each way. A part 
might he planted next year to test its capability for the 
crop.—E. 

1402 . —Propagating Plumbago capensls;— 
When the plant is in full growth take off healthy shoots, 
about 4 in. in length, and insert them in silver sand ; 
place a bell-glass over them, and retain them in a close 
house or frame until rooted.—C. 

1401 .—Begonia manicata. We should imagine 
that the temperature has during this severe weather 
ranged too low. The symptoms described would indicate 
a chill, in combination probably with rather too much 
water at the root. This species requires a genial con¬ 
stant heat of 55'; it then blooms freely. Allow the plants 
to drv out, and then water very sparingly until growth 


recommences. When gaining in growth, turn it out A 
the pot, examine the roots, if pot-bound rdpot it; if uui, 
ive fresh drainage and water with clear soot water 
: C. 

1421.—Glass Copings for Walls of Flowers - 

The coping in question would undoubtedly prove of im¬ 
mense service, not only for protecting the Rows again-t 
the vicissitudes of an English spring, but would also s-;fTc 
to preserve the late blooms of Tea Roses and Chrysan¬ 
themums against late frosts. By this means, and espe ci¬ 
ally if supplemented by some mats or tiffany to be lain; 
on to the coping, the choicest Tea Roses may he awsm 
with great success.—J. C. 

1446.—Planting Osiers —The ground should be 
dug over and well broken up. Plant cuttings 15 in. Ion? 
of two or more years’ old wood, from 2$ ft to 3 ft. ipirt 
each way, inserting them two-thirds of their length in 
the ground, and treading round them to make them firm. 
The best kinds for basket making are the Red Osier f.Salii 
rubra), Forby’s Osier (Salix Forbyana), Bitter Purple 
Osier (Salix purpurea), and the Golden Osier (Salix xikl- 
lina).—E. H. 

1394.— Green Gage Plum not Bearing- Per 
haps the frost lias destroyed the blossoms of the Plum 
tree in previous years. It may stand in an unfavourable 
position, exposed to cutting winds. Can anythin? U 
done to shelter it ? It is not caused ‘by over-luxuriance, 
nor yet, so far as I can make out, by poverty ; sothe&m 
is likely to be the true cause.— II. 

1419. —Inarching Vines.—The best time to inarch 
Vines is after tike leaveB are beginning to expand on b:th. 
there will then be no bleeding. There Is no necessity kr 
repotting the young canes. Allow them to break atu 
come on in the same house as the Buckland Sweetwater 
-K. 

1369 - Flowering Plants for Shady Green¬ 
house. - -There are tew ordinary greenhouse plant! that 
will not thrive in a somewhat shaded house duriDg the 
summer mouths, but of necessity they become 
what drawn. Such things as Primulas, Cyclamens, lHi 
rarius, Pelargoniums of all kiuds, Fuchsias, Calceolaria, 
Camellias, Heaths, Azaleas, and many similar plants will 
do very well ; but when there is absence of sunshine ti e 
plants should be kept nearer to the glass than might 
needful if sunshine was abundant. For Auriculas, at' 
indeed all kinds of spring-blooming hardy Primula?, a 
shady house is the best possible place.—D. 

1370.— Tuberous Begonias —The seed of Begonik 
tuberosa Is exceedingly small, and requires great cue in 
sowing and raising the seedling plants. The beat uttc.e] 
for the purpose is a very clean shallow' pan, having in the 
bottom plenty of drainage, and the surface covered with 
very fine sandy loam, with some silver sand sprinkled 
over it. On this, after having been well moistened witj 
a gentle watering, the seed should be sow’n. then 
placed in a temperature of about (JO 3 , some clean 
iteing laid over the pans. Shade from hot sun. The bed 
time to sow is in April. The minute seedlings should le 
pricked off into other pans as soon as large enough to 
handle, and from there, later on, int-o small jkU> Smgii; 
-A. 

1381.—Green Fly on Roses — There is no better 
mode of extirpating green lly than by smoking Tobao > 
paper, Ailing the house with a dense hotly of smoke for 
an hour. When Roses get green fly other plants in the 
same house are apt to be infested also, and the furj:?^ 
tiun is the most effectua cleanser. Where the point? t 
shoots are much infested, it is well to make some Toluo 
water in a shallow' basin or dish, and dip the arte- u l 
dioots into the solution. They may also he dusted «v..i 
muff or Tobacco-powder. Rarely, however, does a pr ,, l‘ r 
fumigation fail to kill the fly and clear all the plants A 
their presence.—A. 

1305.— Gooseberry Caterpillar.— If the soil ah 
the Gooseberry bushes is well forked up in the wiunr 
the birds oiten make short work of the dormant in?off? 
A sprinkling of salt in the Fpring is useful over the 
ind soot over the bushes. Hand-picking is one of tec 
nest remedies, and a good one is found in the furnis h ’ 
of the bushes if a suitable covering be made on h-<> p 
and large enough to drop down over the entire hu ?l 
S ome ten minutes of fumigation with tobacco sni k 
will cause all the caterpillers to fall, if it does not ku 
them, and they should be drawn out from beneath thj 
bushes with a hoc, and be deeply buried or currie I r 
to the poultry yard, soil and all. One covering of 
alico might be used to fumigate some three or four 
dozen of bushes per day ; but with several reveritrf- 
many bushes might be done, as the pan of Tobacco KT;‘ 
would till one with smoke in about three minutes -.U» 

1363.—Annuals for Exhibition.—Of good lure 
annuals suitable for exhibition there are Antirrhinum, 
Candytuft, Collinsia bicolor, Nemophila, Mignoniifc. 
'hrysantliemum Dunnetti, Double Clarkia, Silcne I*i- 
dula compact*, Saponaria calabrica, Godctia Lao) Ai t 
marie, dwarf Larkspur, Bartonia aurea, and Convolvu¬ 
lus minor. Of lmlf-hardy annuals the hes4 are P>^* 
midal Stocks, dwarf Asters, Phlox Drummondi, fbir-vy 
Lobelia apeciosa, African and French Marigolds. U-m-1 
Zinnias, Mimulus (MoschatusIIaiTisoui}, scarlet 
tiuiu, stri]‘Cd Petunias, and Agerutum from seed. Ail c. 
these may be grow'n in pots for exhibition, or insy 
grown in the open ground and the flowers sb >*r. id 
hunches, as may be desired.—A. 

1374.—Covering for Greenhouses —A sh*' ■ 
canvas or tiffany, hooked up near the glass in the **? 
suggested, w'ould keep out a deal of frost; but t. 
should be a space of 3 in. or 4 in. between the -s- 
the shade to enclose a body of air. But. judging fo'-c 
some experiments I made some years ago. ihe covers, 
placed 8 in. or 4 in. above the glass outside, and #•» dv' : 
that no current of air could be created bcucam. _ 
be more effective in securing the object sought 
merely shading purposes, hooking the blinds up in?o 
does very well.— E. 

1358 —Berheris Darwin! as a Hedge Plant- 
All the family of Berberries take a long time to e*uu^-'- 
as they arc bad plants to transplant, and the l** 3 / 1, 
they occupy does not seem very suitable, and I tan;*; 
-mcli a sib Hollies would scarcely do better. I t fcr s 
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should advise the Berberries being left another year; 
mulch heavily, ahd stop the long straggling shoots two or 
three times during the season. After a time the growth 
will thicken, there will be more outlets for the sap, and 
a less tendency to m ike runaway shoots. —H. 

13GJ. -Bryanstone Potato.— Bryanstone Kidney 
is but another name for the old and very popular variety, 
Dawe s Matchless. If, as was said at the time, the Bryan- 
stone Kidney was raised at Bryanstone, in Dorsetshire, 
it was only a self re-produced seedling from Dawe's 
Matchless; but it is most probable that it got there with¬ 
out a name, and was thus christened. We got it some 
years since from Jersey under the name of Excelsior 
Kidney, it being there largely grown for the London 
market. It is not of first-class flavour, no purely tfhite 
floury Potatoes are; but its white flesh aud mealy nature 
make it a great favourite. It is a strong grower, a 
second early, a heavy cropper, and the produce sells well; 
but, unfortunately, it diseases fearfully. Just now it 
would be difficult to purchase any quantity of it, so much 
has it been devastated by disease during the past two 
seasons.— A. 

1307. -Vegetables for Profit.— In a garden where 
the soil is of moderate quality, and Potatoes are most 
needed, it would be well to grow some robust kinds, 
such as Magnum Bouum or Paterson's Victoria, and as 
stable manure is not obtainable, it would be well to um 
some superphosphate cast ou with the Potatoes. A thin 
sprinkling of salt would be very advantageous for all 
kinds of vegetables, quite as much for Cabbage as for 
Potatoes. Soot, lime, wood ashes, or auy similar material 
will also help much to improve thl soil for Potatoes. The 
question of profit must depend upon the opportunities 
that offer for disposing of tho produce of a garden, and 
concerning that it is not possible here to offer an opinion. 
For own consumption, however, Potatoes must stand far 
in advance of Cabbages. Peas, Lettuces, Cauliflower, 
Ac., would but starve in poor soil—D. 

1376.—Blue Pansy for Edg-ings.—A good blue 
Pansy is Blue King, aud a deeper coloured one is found 
iu Blue Beard, the deepest coloured kind grown. One 
of the be3t for general Use, especially for an edging, is 
Bluebell, a Viola tli.it grows most freely, aud stands re¬ 
markably well. The blooms are not so large or so deep 
coloured as are those of the Pansies, but they are pro¬ 
duced over a longer period, and much more freely. Plauts 
should lie put in at once, as it is not possible to 
guarantee them to come true from seed. If seed be used 
it should be sown at oncejin a shallow pan or box, and be 
transplanted in April to the place where the edging is 
needed.—A. D. 

1379. — Plants for Window Box. — A robust 
trailing strain of Lobelia speciosa is the best for a win¬ 
dow box, as growth that hangs down over the box is more 
pleasing than plants that produce a mere bunch of 
flower. Seed should be sown at once of Phlox Drum- 
niondi, of which there are a score of colours all equally 
handsome. It is best to get a packet of mixed seed, and 
sow about the middle of March inagcntle warmth. These 
and the Lobelia would blend admirably. The following 
are good free blooming Fuchsias;— Gaselle, Elegance, 
Royal Standard, aud Try me Oh, reds ; and of whites, 
Arabella, Wiltshire Lass, Rose of Castile, aud Beauty of 
Wilts —D. 

1376 .— Insects in Fernery.— It is most prohibit' 
that the insects which infest a Fernery and cat the young 
fronds are wo Jr See, although snails and slugs will do 
much harm also. To dud with lime would, perhaps, be 
tufe . tual, but would look very objectionable on Moss and 
Ferns. These vermin should be looked for in the even¬ 
ing by lamplight, wh?n th -y may be freely gathered up. 
The best traps for wo > llice are found in a couple of 
pieces of tile laid on? ou the other, but about the eighth 
of an inch apart. Between these they will creep, aud 
may he found quiet enough in the daytime.—A. D. 

1372 .—Fruit Tree 3 for Low Walls near 
Town.— If the town is not too near Peaches might doon 
the low wall if the .soil ism i L* b?Uer by adding turfy loam. 

«>n cordons, Pears on the lince planted 2 ft. apart, and 
two branches taken from r i h tree, trained obliquely to 
-(. t a greater length of br.mdi, will probably bo profit 
it ?»le. Gooseberries and Currants would do well, as would 
stlso Morello Cherries. Plant as soon as the weather 
lieromes suitable. The roots of the Apricot tree are 
t ,robably too d vp Can tli ?y he brought nearer the sur¬ 
face ? Does it pro luce blossoms ?—E. II. 

1360 .— Vine3 Suitable for Op an Walls.—Of the 
Vines mentioned, the most suitable for most places are 
Ksperione, Royal Muscadine, Millar’s Black Burgundy, 
mid Sweetwater. The Black Hamburgh, Summer Fron- 
tignun, and early White Mnlvasia require a warm, sunny 
aspect.—E. H. 

1382 .— Climbers for Shady Fence.— There are 
few varieties of the Clematis that will not thrive well in 
the shade; but, of course, bloom later in the summer 
than where growing in the sunshine. There are few 
Ixardier or more beautiful flowering climbers than the 
Olematis Jackmani, and it will do well almost anywhere 
i f the soil be deep and fairly good. Tills Clematis mixes 
well with some strong white climbing Roses if there be 
l»lonty of root room, and these will also do well in a 
rthady aspect. Mixed with them may he, for the summer 
reason, sonu Canary Creeper aud scarlet climbing Tn>- 
> e dum, both of which will creep over the other plants 
*n l give a delightful charm to tho fence. —D. 

1383 . —Vegetables for London Gardena - 
I~here are no better Cabbage s for small gardens than the 
Karly Nonpariel and Atkins’ Matchless when obtained 
■ iale ; both are of medium si/e, and turn in well and early. 

I’o get good Cabbages, seed should be sown in the middle 
*f August to plant out at Michaelmas for spring cutting, 
i ml in May to plant out in July for autumn cutting. 
Well-manured soil, to induce quick growth, Is indlspens- 
tble. If the soil were well manured aud deeply worked 
4 »r Cabbages, Peas, Broad and dwarf Beaus, Onions, Ac., 
Potatoes should do well the next year without other 
Tianure, hut a dressing of lime aud soot would be very 
L d vautiigeous. Sunshine is not indispensable to the pro- 
L action of good vegetables if the season bo warm and dry, 

» ut if the summer be cold and wet then the lack of it is 
tj undoubted disadvantage. Late-sown crops want it 
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less than those sown early, when plenfcv of sun-heat is of 
the greatest moment. Plenty of good fresh manure adds 
heat as well as nutriment to the soil.—A. 

U25.— How to Make a Garden Pay.— It is im¬ 
possible to give directions for growing fruit and vegeta¬ 
bles profitably for market. Market growers are, as a rule, 
a class of men apart, who, from long experience, have 
obtained the knowledge of what to grow, how to grow, 
and when to send to market. With all this knowledge 
at their command they often find it difficult (owing to 
great competition, both at home and abroad, aud from 
the fac: C.at in most cases the grower has to accept the 
prices w», :h salesmen choose to return him) to realize 
profitable returns. Two acres of ground are not enough 
for the cqlturc of ordinary vegetables for market. The 
better plan would be either to plant the greater part of it 
with Asparagus, plant it with fruit trees, or make a 
speciality of the hotter kinds of hardy flowers, for which 
there is always ood demand, and which might be dis¬ 
posed of in a ail way.— S. C. B. 

UOO.—Tritomas from Seed.— Tritomas may be 
raised from seed, but they are some time in attaining 
large dimensions. Sow the seed in March in sandy leaf- 
mould and loam in equal proportions, plunge the pot in 
a frame, and cover with a pane of glass. Shade from tho 
sun. and keep the soil moist. The following year plant 
out in rich soil, water freely in hot weather, and pro¬ 
tect them with some litter in winter.—C. B. 

1108 — Mildewed Roses —The mildew was very 
prevalent on li nes of all kinds last year, even under 
glass. We found those planted with their roots in an 
outside border, the heads being trained inside, were 
even then very much affected, and ascribed it to the cold 
wet condition of the roots, consequent upon the lack of 
sunshine and frequent heavy rains. In ordinary seasons 
the Rose will absorb plenty of water at the roots, but too 
much with a cold temperature predisposes to mildew. 
Probably with a warmer summer the disease will be much 
less troublesome, but free dusting with sulphur is the 
best remedy. To induce it to adhere, the best plan is to 
syringe the Rose plants affected with a thick solution of 
soft soap, and then dust the leaves freely with the sul¬ 
phur whilst yet m flat. This will cause the powder to 
adhere, and thus kill the mildew.—D. 

1387.— Tricolor Pelargoniums.— Tricolor Pelar¬ 
goniums are less robust than are the common zonal 
kinds, and need more warmth. They should, to keep 
the leafage good, be kept in a temperature of from 45 to 
50’ during the winter, and as near the glass as possibles. 
Cuttings put in in August should make good plants to 
winter in 3-in. pots, standing on shelves near the glass, 
and kept just moderately moist. They must be kept 
gently growing ; if allowed to stagnate the leaves soon 
decay. In the spring a good time to put in cuttings is 
the first week in April, ns these soon root aud make nice 
well coloured plants; and further tho old plants break 
freer and safer then than in the autumn. The soil should 
be a rich turfy loam, one half, and well decayed manure, leaf 
soil, and silver sand, one half, well mixed. The plants 
like fairly generous treatment, plenty of light and air, 
nut not exposure to scorching suns. The best colour is 
usually found iu the lata spring and autumn.—A. D. 

1417. — Double Stocks.— The securing of double 
flowers in the garden Stock from single ones is due en¬ 
tirely to tho gradual process of selection which, in the 
course of time, has brought this feature into a permanent 
character. It is, nevertheless, one of the most remark¬ 
able things in plant evolution we know of. There is no 
such tiling as pollen in double Stocks ; nay, the flowers 
so-called are not even flowers in the exact sense of the 
word, as they possess no fertile organ.3, and, in reality, 
are only floral branches. The double kinds are simply 
abnormal productions. When a strain is obtained that 
produces double flowers, the feature usually remains 
fixed, and is in no way dependent upon the time of 
gathering seed or other absurd statement. If in saving 
seed from single plants the points of the shoots be 
pinched out, it will leave n flnor sample of seed in the 
pods remaining, hut we are by no means sure that if in¬ 
creases the proportion of double flowers. Stocks are not 
propagated by cuttings, as a rule, only by seed. Single 
Stocks can be detected when In the bud state by grinding 
the flower-bud between the teeth, when a gritty sensa 
thin is experienced. With double flowers this is not 
found ; the grit is no doubt the fertile organs.—A. D. 

1418. -Palm9 and Cyclamens. -Palms that have 
the leaves decayed and withered, though the centre shoots 
are well developed, should have the dead leaves stripped 
off, aud be put into gentle heat, say from 45’ to 60’; the 
plants would, of course, have a lanky look, hut they will 
presently make very fair specimens At the same time 
it is probable that a shift into fresh pots, the old balls 
being somewhat rubbed down, would help to stimulate 
the plants into quicker growth. Cyclamen corms, or, as 
commonly called, bulbs, should have boon potted and 
placed in gentle heat in September. Potting now is not 
likely to produce heads of bloom; this is, of course, as¬ 
suming that they ar ? greenhouse kinds. If hardy moun¬ 
tain species, they may be planted at once in tho oj»en 
ground, lmt protected, if necessary, from severe frost. 
— D. 

14-23.— Dautzia gracilis after Flowering 1 .— The 
best rule with tho Doutzia gracilis after blooming is past 
is to turn tho plants out of the pots, loosen the balls, and 
plant out in a sunny place in good rich soil. This will 
induce quick froe base growth or suckers, as these are 
the best producers of bloom. The weakest of the old 
wood may be cut out in the autumn, and the new tops 
just shortened back to make tho plants neat and com¬ 
pact. Give plenty of water during dry weather, and 
lift the plants and repot iu September, freeing the soil 
from worms and fixing the soil firmly. The pltflfls put 
under glass will soon ripen the young wood, anfl they 
may be pushed on in heat as desired.—D. 

1422.— Covering for Auriculas.—It is not the rule 
to protect bed3 of Auriculas, because choice kinds that 
need such protection are never planted out into the open 
ground. All those grown as a rule in frames are pro¬ 
tected by glass lights, shade being given if needed by 
mats or coverings of some light kind during warm sun¬ 
shine. Border kinds planted in the open ground do not 
need protection from sunshine ; they rather enjoy it, but 


their greatest enemies are heavy rains and sweeping 
winds. To protect from these it may be worth while to 
construct a simple framework over the bed, the actual 
shelter to consist of frames made of light wood and 
covered with stout oiled or varnished calico. These may 
be put on or taken off as needed, according to the con¬ 
dition of the weather. Of course If allowed to remain 
on too long tho flower stalks would be drawn, and the 

E lants would spoil. The framework may be 12 in. high 
ehlnd and 8 in. in front if the width be from 4 ft. to 
5 ft. -A.D. 

1416.— Night-scented Stock —Sow in March on 
good ordinary soil (not In a conspicuous place, as the 
flowers are not pretty), well exposed to the sun, and the 
scent on a summer evening will call to mind tho idea of 
a spice Island in the ocean.— One prom the First. 

1424.- Seedling Camellias not flowering. -Double 
Camellias rarely floweron theirown roots,neither, asarulo, 

do they make such good growth. Probably it is to the latter 
fact, viz , that on their own roots they do not make 
robust growth, that the lack of flowers is due, as only 
wood strong and robust can produce flowering buds. The 
way to produce good permanent-flowering plants is to 
get established in pots plants of common single kinds, 
and ou to these, either by grafting or inarching, work 
some of the most robust shoots of the seedling double 
kind. Grafting means the entire severance of a shoot 
from the double kind, and fixing it securely by means of 
the tongue process of grafting, and securing with ba<t 
until the scion has become joined to the stock. Inarch¬ 
ing is performed by bringing the single and double plants 
together, cutting a slice from off the stem of the one, 
and a robust shoot off the other, bring the cut portions 
together, and tie them securely to exclude the air. 
This process should be performed in April.—A. 

1416.— Night-scented Stock.— The Night-scouted 
Stock is what is known in gardens as the Mathiola bicoi - 
nis, and is classed as a hardy annual. It will thrive we'd 
in the open air, but is, perhaps, most favoured for po‘ 
culture, as a few pots of it when in bloom in a green¬ 
house or in windows emit perfume that is at night singu¬ 
larly delicious. This perfume is doubtless more appa¬ 
rent In a somewhat moist or dewy atmosphere, and hence 
its designation of Night-scented. Seed may bo obtained 
from any respectable seedsman, and sown in March <t 
A pril in shallow pots or pans placed under glass, the 
seedlings, when large enough, being pricked out, three 
or four "plants into a 6-in. pot; or, if to go into the open 
ground, in shallow boxes, and then gpndualy hardened oil 
and planted out in May or June.—D.' 


QUERIES. 


1450. — Plants for Shady Greenhouse —l have 
a little yard at the back of my house in which I would 
like to construct a small greenhouse. It Ib well sheltered, 
and has lots of light, hut the sun never shines on it 
Could l grow any description of Vine in such a house ? 
And what else could I grow- ?—G. O. 

1451. — Increasing Watercrasses —I have the 
advantage of a wide river, partly covered with Water¬ 
cress ; how can I increase it?—N. B. 

1452 — Potatoes iu Light Soil. -I have an acre 
of rather light sandy land ; how should I prepare It for 
Potatoes? What kind is likely to produce the mns; 
abundant crop?— A Subscriber. 

1453. -Annuals for Exhibition —Which are the 
best twelve and most distinct annuals to produce cut 
blooms for exhibition ?— Novice. 

1454. —Plant3 for Grotto. —Will some one inform 
me the beat kind or plants, Ac., to grow under an arch¬ 
way? It is a small grotto or cavern, aud I want some¬ 
thing to cover the sides and roof. I could put wire trellis- 
work up if necessary. Also what would best grow on 
the top outside ? The soil is 1 ft. deep and exposed to all 
weathers. —Plato. 

1455. — Pruning 'Magnolias —I have a Magnolia 
tree against a south wall of the house and sheltered, 
about eight years old. It has only borne two blossoms, 
one last year and one the year before. It was pruned 
last year in the spring. It-looks very healthv, and has 
thrown out young shoots where pruned. Should it be 
pruned again this spring? or what can I do to make it 
blossom?—T. A. W. 

1456 — Cyperus albernifolius, Begonias, and 
Ferns.—I have two plants of Cyperus which have rotted 
off at the collar; what is the cause? Also when is tlui 
timo to start flne-foliaged Begonias (B. Rex), so ns to 
have them in good condition early? and what is the neces¬ 
sary temperature for successfully growing Adiantums 
and other tender Ferns ?—E. R. T. 

1457.— Artemisia annua — I have a packet of seed 
bearing the above name. I should feel obliged if some¬ 
body would give me some information respecting it, with 
instructions as to culture, Ac — H. E. S. 

1453.— Nerium (Oleander).— I have a packet of 
seeds of this shrub, and should feel obliged for informa- 
tton.to time and soil for sowing, and after-culture. — 

1459. -Geraniums for Bedding -I want some 
good kinds of dwarf Geraniums, free bloomers, for bed¬ 
ding, and shall be glad If any reader can recommend me 
some varieties, both scarlet and pink. Last year I had 
Hecla and Vesuvius, but they grew very large and made 
too much wood. Would they remain smaller and bloom 
better if bedded out in pots?—W. S. S. 

1460 — Hardy Dwarf Fuchsias —I want a bed of 
free-flowering Fuchsias of a dwarf habit, 9 in. or 12 in. ; 
hardy, of course. A good many years ago I had a very 
nice sort for this purpose called Prince Imperial, but 
have lost it, and cannot find it in any of the principal 
catalogues. -Gang Forward. 

1461. -Botanical Names of Plants. -Can any 
one tell me the botanical name of the window (basket) 
plant called Strawl>erry Geranium ? Also the plant called 
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Whitsun Gillyflower? it blooms in June, with double and 
single spikes; colour both white and purple.—A. L. 

1462. —Climbers for Front of Greenhouse.— 
What would be best to plant in the front of a green¬ 
house outside to cover bare wood quickly? The length 
of it is about 'JO ft., and there is 4 ft. of a space between 
the ground and the gloss. Also, when should plants be 
put in?— J S. G., lbrox. 

1463 — Camellias not Flowering,— How is it that 
several small plants of Camellias, which bloomed fairly 
last year, fail to have even a single bud on thorn up to 
the present ?—Bell Glass. 

1464,—I have a small shallow box, which I usod as a 
border for my plants outside the window ; it looked very 
pretty last summer with some yellow flowers which were 
sown in it. Could any one tell me of some cheap seed, 
which would produce plants to look well in August ana 
September, and when to sow them ? The box is only 
about 2 in. wide and very shallow; the window has a 
south aspect.—D onnt. 

1463 —Rose Arunde de Mund© Bell©.—This 

is the name given to mo of a climbing Rose bearing a 
rather largo pink flower, which 1 cannot find catalogued, 
but am assured that it is the right name. Does any one 
know this Rose ? - R. S. 

1466. —Sowing- Seeds in Frames — I have two or 
three box frames, about 2 ft. long and IS in. wide, in 
which I should like to sow a small quantity of Cauliflower 
and Leek, and Onion seeds. Should I put any heating 
material undor the box frames? and, if so, how thick 
should the heating material be? Also ought the soil 
which is put upon the heatiug material to be made very fine? 
Would a little finely-sifted coal ashes mixed up with tho 
soil do harm or good ? I have heard it said that seeds 
steeped for a short time before they are sown in a weak 
solution of saltpetre would make them germinate sooner 
and stronger; is thuiso’-COAL Miner. 

1467. — Roses for East Aspect —My house has 
an east aspect; I want two or three of the best climbing 
Roses for the situation.—W. J. 

1 463. — Lawn Trees. —Kindly name a few of the most 
graceful evergreen trees or shubs for a lawn, such as Cu- 
pres-us Lawsoniana, but of smaller growth. —W. J. 

1460.— List of Passion-flowers.— Would some 
kin l reader give me a list of the different species of the 
Pa-don•flow.-r? aril describe thoso that are annuals and 
those perennials? also those that can be grown In the 
open air?—.1. II. P. , Rirminjham. 

1470 —Annuals for Greenhouse In Summer. 
Which are the best twelve annuals to grow in greenhouse 
during the Bummer months ? — Wisdom. 

1471. —Annuals for Garden and Window 
Boxes.—Which are the best twelve hardy annuals for 
outdoor border and outside window boxes ? also two best 
annual creepers to form arch over boxes?—W isdom. 

1472. —Deformed Cyclamen Blooms —I have 
aome fine plants of greenhouse Cyclamen with large 
leaves and full of flower, but every flower opens with the 
petah crumpled and twisted. Will any one tell me the 
reason?—T hornlet. 

1473. —Solanum or Winter Cherry.— Can any 
of my fellow readers kindly inform me how to prevent 
the foliage of these plants dropping off ? and how to pro¬ 
cure tine bushy decorative plants, as those I have raised 
are too tall and slender, with scant, weak foliage ? I 
have tried keeping them in both greenhouse and dwell¬ 
ing house.—H. B. 

1474 — Peas, Beetroot, and Wireworms. -My 
Teas were all destroyed last year by wireworms, and my 
Beetroot all perished through flies. How can I prevent 
this ? Are soap suds good for kitchen gardens ? if so, in 
what proportions ? — F. W. S. 


1473. Cutting Potato Sets.—I have a peck of 
Beauty of Hebron and Snowflake Potatoes, the tubers of 
which are very large. Outfht I to cut them or plant 
them whole ? and at what distance apart should they be 
planted?—AJAX. [You should make at least two sets 
of each tuber, and if you wish to increase your stock 
you may make turee and four of the largest with advan¬ 
tage. We would advise you not to leave more than two 
eyts on each set-the most prominent one and the most 
backward one. Plant in rows 2} ft. or 3ft. apart, and 
put the sets 15in. apart in the rows. 

1476. -Removing Protection from Herba¬ 
ceous Borders.—1 have an herbaceous border, with 
many good plants It has been covered since November 
with dry leaves and Fern, nnd Fir boughs, Ac. When 
should such protection l>e removed? It has now become 
very wet and rotten.—H. C. [Remove it at once, and 
should severe frost appear, place a little fresh dry litter 
or leaves over the tenderest plants ] 

1477. — Propagating Eucalyptus globulus. - 
I have a large plant of tills ; can 1 strike cuttings from it, 
or is it only raised from seed ? [It is not impossible to 
strike cuttingR, but they would probably give much 
trouble ; seedlings are the best.] 

1476 — Celery for Rheumatism.— Having seen 
Celery recommended as a cure for Rheumatism, I wish 
to know if it is to be eaten raw or cooked ?-K. A. C. 
[Iii.il it like any other vegetable till tender ] 

1470 —Primulas done Flowering 1 .— Mac Mahon. 
Throw them away, they are scarcely worth the trouble 
they require to keep them. 

1430. — Fuchsia Leaves Falling Off — Mac 
Mahon. —Probably the plants are too dry, or in too cold 
a place. Of course, if they have been flowering for a 
long time they will shed their leaves, but new ones will 
soon be produced. 

1431 — Hyacinths after Flowering —T shall be 
glad to know what treatment Hyacinths should have 
after they have done flowering ? also if Roman Hyacinths 
require different treatment?—E. H. B. [By planting them 
out in good rich a&jidy soil In a sunny situation the Hya- 
l.vfbs nm-tlowrv fairly well next year, but they are of 


no more use for pot culture. Roman Hyacinths require 
the same treatment as other kinds, but they are much 
I easier to grow ] 

1482. —Sun and Passion-flowers— Does the 
; Passion-flower require the sun to get to its roots? I have 

one planted in a small greenhouse, in a border on the 
Bhady side where no sun overfalls on.—A. W. G., Shrew *• 
bury. [The tops alone require a little sun. The roots are 
just as well In the shade, and, In fact, better during the 
summer months.] 

1483 . — Clematis and Nasturtiums. --I intend 
planting Immediately a lot of Clematises against a wall 
facing east, and which gets little sun. Between these I 
purpose having the common climbing NasturtUtn ; will 
it do to sow the seeds two or three In a patch where they 
are to remain? or must I sow them under glass, and then 
transplant? I have nothing but a warm comer and hand¬ 
glasses. — Gano Forward. [Sow in April where the 
plants are to remain ; also sow a few in pots under your 
hand-glasses In case the others do not grow satis¬ 
factorily.] 

1464. Hardiness of Clematises.—Is Clematis 
axu re a, C. vittata, and C. lanuginosa sufficiently hardy to 
stand the winter out-of-doors ? I propose to plant them 
against a wall, where they would nave all the morning 
sun. - Val., Kent. [In Kent they would never be likely 
to receive any injury from the weather. It is a good plan 
to put a few inchos of ashes over their roots in winter ] 

1485.- Manure for Grass Land. -What artificial 
manure would be the most beneficial to Grass land on a 
high-lying, stief clay soil ?—R. R. [Soot and guano would be 
as good as anything, or old night soil well mixed with 
flue ashes or light earth would do much good. Amies' 
Artificial Manure is also recommended for Grassland.] 

14W.— Dahlia Roots —How are these roots divided ? 
Will every tuber produce a plant? and should the tubers 
be brought on in pots under glass before planting out ?— 
A E. B. [Each tuber will make a plant; put them 
singly in pots, and plant out early in June. If you have 
convenience for striking cuttings, place the tubers as 
they are in a warm house or frame, and when they have 
made shoots 2 in. or 3 in. long, take them off and insert 
in small pots. ] 

1487.—Soil for Plants. —Would the mould which is 
turned up by moles in the meadows be useful for striking 
Geranium and Fuchsia cuttings in, and also for Ferns, or. 
in fact, for plants of any description ? This year there 
seems to be a wonderful lot of mole mounds, and from 
its rich brown appearance and the fineness with which it 
i-> thrown out, it seems to me that the mould would 
answer admirably. —NEWT. Ilf plenty of sand and a 
little leaf-mould or decayed mauure be mixed with the 
soil, it would answer well for cuttings or seeds ; but for 
general potting it would be too fine, unless some broken 
bricks or potsherds were mixed with it to render it loose 
and porous. ] 

i486 — Dielytra spectabilis.— How should these 

J dants be treated after they have finished flowering? 
low should they be propagated, and, if by division of 
routs, how is this accomplished? - A. E. B. [Hardentho 
plants off, then pull the roots into pieces, or cut them 
through with an obi knife, then plant them out in good 
rich soil for the summer. Keeptbem well supplied with 
water, and mulch the surface with manure. In Septem¬ 
ber lift tho plants and pot them in good sandy loam. 
They will not flower so well after being divided, and 
therefore should only be divided once in three or four 
years.] 

1486. —Parsnips v. Potatoes.— I have a piece of 
ground which for the past seven years has been cropped 
with Potatoes. I planted Champions last year, but they 
turned out very small. The ground was well dressed 
with rotten stable manure, and therefore I cannot ac¬ 
count for the failure, except that the land is exhausted 
from being constantly cropped with the same kind of 
vegetable. I have been advised to grow Parsnips this 
year, and would therefore like some hints as to tne cul¬ 
ture of them, the best seed to sow, and if in a large 
family they can be used as a substitute for Potatoes with¬ 
out any injurious effect ?— Petros. [Deeply dig the 
land with a fork, and break all the lumps ; do not add 
any manure this year. Sow the seed In drillB 15 in. apart 
in March. The Hollow Crowned will suit you best; but 
you may also try a row or two of the Student with advan¬ 
tage. They may be eaten in quantity ] 


soon as the stalks were touched water came out —A E 
C. [Had you read the numerous articles on the Cycla¬ 
men given in Gardening, your plant would probsbly 
have been saved. You have drowned it with water and 
have kept pure dry air from it.] 


1404.— Hardy Fernery —I have a bank on a lawn 
facing west, but shaded by the house and by trees and 
shrubs. Flowers never do well there, although the soil is 
rich. Will Ferns do there? If so, Is this a good time to 
start a Fernery t—Sufftolk. lHardy Ferns would do ad¬ 
mirably in such a situation. You should cover the bank 
with large atones or burrs, and plant the Ferns between 
them, and you might carpet the stoneB with Mosa, Stone- 
crops, or even Periwinkle or small Ivy. Primrose* 
Violets, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Daffodils, Polyanthuses' 
would also grow well in such a position.] 

1495.— Melons In the Open Air. -Can I grow 
Little Heath Melon without a frame J—Suffolk, [If jou 
have a bed of leaves and manure and a hand-light or two, 
or a bottomless box with a pane of glaas over the top to 
start the plants, you might be able to grow this Melon 
provided the summer proves a hot one, but your chances 
of satisfactory results are very remote ] 

14C0.- Gardening in Town.— Many readers like 
myself in the neighbourhood of London would be glad of 
special information respecting the flowers most suitable 
for such localities. Any information as to the best me¬ 
thod of modifying the deleterious action of fogs, and the 
iKist manure for use in such small gardens would also he 
most valuable.—E. M. H. [Amateurs who have had ex¬ 
perience of town gardening are respectfully requested to 
report their successes and failures for the benefit of 
others. — Ed.] 


1497 —Tenants’ Rights to Greenhouses -I am 
building a greenhouse at the bottom of my yard, a dis¬ 
tance of 36 ft. from my nearest neighbour's house, and 
50 ft. from the rest of the houses. I have got the san¬ 
ction from the collector of our rents to build it up if the 
neighbours do not object. 1 wish to know if they can 
make me pull it down nnder the pretext that it obstructs 
their air and light; and if the landlord could claim it st 
such a time as I thought fit to leave the premises?—O se 
In A Fix. [We do not think your neighbours can have 
any legal objection to your building a greenhouse. If 
you build it of brick and have foundations, it becomes 
legally the property of the landlord ; but if you build it 
of wood in such a manner that you could take it to 
pieces, and do not attach it to any wall, it Is your pro¬ 
perty to move when you like ] 


1493.— Hardy Herbaceous Plants.— Will some 
lover of hardy herbaceous perennials kindly quotes selec¬ 
tion for spring, summer, and autumn blooming, suitable 
for a little front garden with a south aspect and gravelly 
soil ?—C. B. O. 


1499. - Paint for Slow-combustion Stoves - 
Will some one be good enough to give a receipt for a 
composition to paint a slow-combustion stove which 
has had the polish burnt off?—C. B. G. [Three- 
pennyworth of Brunswick black will give it two coats, and 
it can afterwards be kept polished with black lead.] 


1600 .— Daphnes Losing their Leaves.— 
Taunton.— Perhaps they are dry at the roots. Put the 
pots in a tub of water, and if air-bubbles rise to the top 
leave them for ten minutes or so to ensure the ball being 
thoroughly Boaked. If no bubbles appear, take them out 
at once, and do not water them again until they are fairly 
dry, and the pot gives off a hollow sound when rapped 
with the knuckles. 


1501— Fruit Trees for North Walls.— I have a 
wall on one side of my orchard with a northern aspect. 
What fruit trees would be suitable to plant there ?- 
J.jC. H. [Plums. Cherries, Red and White Currants 
and Gooseberries.] 

Book Cover. —Binding covers for Gardening will 
be Issued at the end of February. 

Floricultural Book.— O. S., Preston —We know 
of no such book. The Jasmins should be procurable at 
any good nursery. 

License for Hawking Plante. — Constant 
Reader .—We do not think any license is necessary, but 
you can easily settle the point by enquiring at the police 
station. 

Books — Jjedbury. — “ Williams Store and Green¬ 
house Plants," 5a 0d., post free, from our office. 


1490 —Growing Globe Artichokes. - Subscriber. 
—The culture of the Artichoke varies somewhat ac¬ 
cording to situation and climate. In the north and mid¬ 
lands, it is necessary to cover itiu winter with litter or 
leaves, to protect it from frost; in the south it is sufficient 
to earth it up, but even this precaution is not taken 
everywhere. The plants are increased by seed and off¬ 
sets. They require an open situation, and well manured 
deep soil. 

1491.—Laurels Killed by Frost.—I have about 
fifty large Laurels round a lawn, and the frost has turned 
all the leaves brown and withered the shrubs up. I fear 
t hey are all (lead, or the greater part of them. Can any¬ 
thing be done by cutting them down ? I am told that 
the ground is too light.— Sorrowful. [We would ad¬ 
vise you to cut them down at once to within 6 in. or so 
of the ground. If the soil is too light it can easily be 
solidified with a dressing of stiff loam or clay. When the 
surface is dry a good treading would be beneficial.] 

1492 -Maiden-hair Ferns not Growing.—I 
have three roots of Maiden-hair, which I have ha<f two 
years (undera glass in winter), and which arc alive and 
that is all. They have tiny fronds coming up now and 
then, but which do not seem to grow. What can I do 
to bring them on ?—A. E. C. [We presume that when 
tho young fronds show themselves you drown them with 
cold water. Keep the plants dry for a time till the wea¬ 
ther gets warmer; then place them in a sunny window, 
shading the glass case with a piece of thin muslin ; then 
water more freely, always using tepid water ] 

1493 —Cyclamens Damping Off —I have had a 
Cyclamen for thiee weeks, the first fortnight it bloomed 
beautifully and was very much admired, but this last 
week it has dwindled away to four leaves and one blos¬ 
som. The other leaves seem to have rotted awav, for as 


Wheelbarrow. - //. M. — Any intelligent wheel- 
wheelwright or carpenter would make one from the 
sketch you refer to. We do not know where such a har¬ 
row can be purchased ready made. 


HOME PETS. 


Treatment of Canaries —The canary in question 
has a bad cold, if nothing worse, which I could not de¬ 
cide unless further particulars were given. It is also very 
nervous, aud should not be startled unnecessarily, as it 
may cause its death. Cover it over at night, keep it in 
an even temperature not too warm, perfectly free from 
draughts, and always keep Chard's Finchine by you, 
whicn is not only of the utmost service in the ailments 
of birds, but assists our cago pets in getting through 
moulting —A. d’A. 

Canary not Singing.— This canary may have tost 
its voice, cage birds sometimes do during and after their 
moult. This would account for Its not singing. The 
panting is an asthmatical symptom, and Chard's Finchine 
must be immediately administered to it if you wish to 
save it. The agent for Great Britain is B. Flory, Ad<li?- 
combe. Croydon (fifteen stamps) You can easily tell if 
it has last its voice by its inability to say “ sweet.** The 
Finchine is the only remedy of any service for diseases oi 
cage birds.—A. D’A. 

Treatment of Youug Pigeons. —Would any 
one tell tne the best treatment of young pigeons just 
beginning to peck?— Doxxr. 

Canaries Breeding.— Will some one give me a few 
hints asto the reatment of canaries during the breeding 
season"?—L anc^'HIRF. 
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fARCHIDS for AMATEURS : Containing 

Descriptions of Orchids suited to the requirements 
of the Amateur, with full instructions for their success¬ 
ful Cultivation. With numerous beautiful Illustrations. 
By JAKES Britten, F.L.S (of the British Museum), and 
w. H. Gower. 

London : “ The Bazaar ” Office, 170, Strand, W.C. 

In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

pREENIIOUSE MANAGEMENT for 

V3T AMATEURS : Descriptions of the best Greeuhouses 
and Frames, with Instructions for Building them ; Par¬ 
ticulars of the various Methods of Heating ; lists of the 
most suitable plants, with general and special cultural 
directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance 
of the Amateur. Illustrated. By W. J. May, Author of 
“ Villa Gardening,” " Viue Culture for Amateurs,” Ac. 
London : "The Bazaar” Office, 170, Strand, W.C. 


WINTER PLANTING. 

THE APPLE : Its History, Varieties, and 

Cultivation. In paper, price Is.; by post. Is. Id. 

THE PEA : Its History, Varieties, and 

Cultivation. In paper, price Is. 0d.; by post, Is. 7d. 

PEACH AND NECTARINE : Their History, 
Varieties, and Cultivation. In paper, price Is. Gd. ; 
by post, Is. 7d, 

THE APRICOT : Its History, Varieties, and 
Cultivation. In paper, price Is. ; by post, Is. Id. 

THE HARDY FRUIT BOOK. Vol. 1. con¬ 
taining the Apple. Pear, Peach, and Nectarine, as 
above. In cloth gilt, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 5d. By 
D. T. Fish. 

PRUNING, GRAFTING, AND BUDDING 

FRUIT TREES. Illustrated with Ninety-three 
Diagrams. By D. T. Fish. In paper, price Is. ; by 
post Is. Id. 

London : "The Bazaar” Offica, 170, Strand, W.C. 

Cheap Heating 1 for Small 
Greenhouses. 

PATENT SLOW 

i COMBUSTION CHAM¬ 
PION BOILER; bums from 
eight to twenty hours without 
attention; requires no brick¬ 
work. Fitted complete, 
d£5 Os. Od. 

Champion Boilers from 45s. 
Estimate* and Circulars Free 
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ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN 

nas been for many years, and still is, the title of 
Carters’Select Catalogue of Popular Vegetable Seeds. 

James Carter & Co. find it necessary to issue this 
Caution, as the above title Is being extensively 
pirated. 



CARTERS’ 

'^COLLECTIONS; OF ^ 


VEGETABLE SEED 


PRODUCE a constant supply 
of the best vegetables 

ALL-THEYEARROUND 


NpJi 1 

N?51 
N?4) 

N?5| 

NO CHARGE FOX PACKING. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED 

Cottage,Villa, 
Medium or Large 

GAR D FINIS. 



Carters’ 21s. Box of Vegetable Seeds is suitable for 

A Villa Garden. 

Sent Carriage Free on receipt of P. 0. O. for 20s. 
Carters’ 31s. 6d. Box of Vegetable Seeds is suitable for 

A Medium-sized Garden. 

Sent Carriage Free on receipt of P. O. O for 30s. 
Carters’ 42s. Box of Vegetable Seeds is suitable for 

Large Gardens. 

Sent Carriage Free on receipt of P. 0. O. for 40s. 

Carters’ C3s. and 84s. Boxes of Vegetable Seeds are 
suitable for 

Large Gardens, 
Public Institutions, &c. 

Sent Carriage Free on receipt of F. 0.0. or Cheque for 
60s. and 80s. 


NOTE.—Collections of Seeds were originated by 
the late James Carter in the year 1836. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 



HIGH 




THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 

HOLBORN, LONDON. 


F our to six acres of freehold 

WANTED, to BUY, comprising small dwelling- 
house or cottage, old kitchen garden, with walls and 
fruit, glasshouses, aud Vines, orchard, or paddock; soil 
gravel, situation high, aspect south, close to a station 
within half-an-hour of Victoria, Waterloo, or Paddington. 
—Apply by letter, to " G. B.,’’ 80, Wlmpole Street. 


O RCHID BASKETS (great reduction 

in).—Teakwood Rods, rounded edges, made with 
strong copper or galvanised wire. Every kiud made for 
growing Orchids at 60 per cent, less than usually 
charged. Send for List of Prices or 20s. Sample Order, 
carriage free. Teak Rods supplied, prepared, and 
drilled ready for making up.— Alfred Grant <fc Co., 
Steam Works, 39j, Leather Lane, London, E.C._ 


JOHN EDGINGTON & CO., 

(ESTABLISHED 1805), 

Marquee, Tent, and Flag Makers 
to the Royal Family. 

CITY OFFICES48, LONG LANE, WEST SMITH- 
FIELD E.C. 

Tanned Garden Netting, Id. per yard. Scrym, Tiffany 
Patent Shading, Second-hand Bunting, Ac. 

Simple Book of Garden Specialities, free by post, 2 
stamps. No connection with any other Firm using the 
name of Eddington. 


Weekly, Id.; Monthly Parts, 6d., 

GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED. 


PROCURING THE PAPER —The best way. in all ca.-< 5 
where it is possible, is to obtain it through the News¬ 
agents, Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls. Where, how¬ 
ever, In country districts the paper mny not bo obtained 
with regularity, it can be procured by post from the 
Office. All the back numbers of Gardening are in print, 
and may be had through the Newsagents or direct fru:n 
the Office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS BY POST.- According to the postal 
tariif, Gardening can be sent through the post to any 
place in the United Kingdom at the following rates : 
Per year. 0s. 0d.; per half-year, 3 b. 3d. All payments for 
subscriptions must be made iu advance. For those win* 
can only procure the paper regularly through the post a 
Subscription Form is subjoined :— 


Please to send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


for OneYear, commencing_ 


for which l enclose 


I 


ADVERTISEMENTS.— Scale of CHARGES.— Five lines 
or loss in body type, 3s. ; each additional line, Od If 
displayed, or with blocks, *fec., at the rate of 7Jd. per 
line of body type, no matter what space they may occupy 
or what other type may be used. Set across columns, tin* 
lowest charge will be 30s. Advertisements for the ne.it 
No. should reach the office not later than first post on 
Monday. Gardeners and others wanting situations, four 
lines, Is. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 

Post-Office Orders should be filled up in the name of 
Thomas Spanswick, 87. Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, and made payable at the King Street, Covent 
Garden, Money Order Offlco. All Letters concerning 
Subscriptions to be addressed to—“The Publisher, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C." 

VOLUMES.—A new volume off Gardening will com¬ 
mence in March, the first volume ending the last 
week in February. A complete index and a beautiful 
vlate of Roses will be issued about that time. The num¬ 
bers to the end of February will, when bound, make a 
very convenient and attractive volume, which will be most 
useful for reference. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES —We earnestly inivte all 
those practically capable to aid their fellow renders by 
giving such information as may lie in their power. All 
answers should be written on one side of the paper, ami 
commence with the number aud title of the query. 

All communications for the Editorial Department 
should be addressed to The Editor, Gardening Ili.i <- 
TRATKD, 37. Southampton St. Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. All letters referring to Subscriptions, Advertise¬ 
ments, and other business matters, should be addressed 
to The Publisher, at the same address. 

The name and address of the writer are required with 
every communication, though not for publication, units 
desired by the writer. Letters or enquiries from anony¬ 
mous correspondents will not be inserted. 

Readers who may And it difficult to procure the numbers 
regularly through the Newsagents may have them sent 
direct from the Office, at 0s. 0d. per annum, payable in 
advance. 


P OTATOES : How to Grow and Show 

Them. A Practical Guide to the Cultivation and 
General Treatment of the Potato. By James Pinic. 
Second edition, crown 8vo, with illustrations, 2s., cloth, 
post free. "A large amount of useful information/ 
The Garden. "The author gives good practical 
instructions under both divisions of his subject."— Agri- 
adtural Gazette —Crosby Lockwood A Co., 7, Stationers.* 
Hall Court, London, E.C. 


No more Poisonous Violet Powder. 


TO TnE LADIES. 

Use Matthews’s PREPARED FULLER’S EARTH 

IN THE NURSERY AND AT THE TOILET. 

For Protecting the Skin and Preserving the Com¬ 
plexion from cold winds, redness, roughness, chap¬ 
ping, <fec. Of all Chemists, 0d. and la. 
ROUSE & CO., Makers, 12, Wigmore 
Street, Lonac 


By post 2d. extra. 
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VICTORIAS PARADISE NURSERIES 

UPPER MOLLOWAY.N. 


PerTcckHlb. Bush. Mil). 
Magnum Bonum (true) .. 3s. Cd. .. 12b. Od. 
M arket Champion .... 2 0 90 

Johnstone's Downshire ..00 .. 21 0 

Redskin Plourball .... 2 0 .. 90 

Beauty of Ilebron (new) ..30 ..126 

Also the following early varieties 
American Early Rose.. ..2 0 .. 9 0 

Bivens’ Royal Ashlenf. . ..2 6 9 0 

Myatt’s Ashleaf .3 0 .. 10 0 

All orders of 20s. and upwards, carriage free. 

Special quotation* for large quantifier. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalo^ie of Choice 
Kitchen Garden and Flower Seeds. Lilies, Gladioli, 
Ac., Ac., gratis and post free to all customers and 
intending purchasers on application. 

DANIELS BROTHERS, Seed Growers, 
Royal Norfolk Seed Establisument, NORWICH. 


OF CHOICE °4£Nj 

'VEGETABLE SEEDS 

12I6.2H2IMM 

\ FOR ONE YEARS / 


E\V SEEDS at OLD PRICES.— 

Wood's “ Eclipse” Collection of Vegetable Seeds 


N ew cucumber sir garnet 

WOLSELEY — Joseph Hamilton <fc Son, Welling¬ 
ton Place, near Carlise, are now prepared to supply 
Seed of the above. Price 2s. 6d. per packet of six seeds. 
Special quotations to the trade on application. 

“ The handsomest Cucumber I have ever seen. The 


contains J pint Peas. J pint Long-pod Beans, $ pint Scar¬ 
let Runners, 1 packet each Cabbage, Parsnip. Radish, 
Turnip, Lettuce, Marrow, Savoy, Carrot, and Onion, price 
2s. fid. Illustrated Catalogue four stamps, which please 
deduct from purchases. Twelve varieties of choice 
Annuals. Is — Wood’s Seed Warehouse, Sydenham, 
London, 3.E._ 


T^klCKSONS (fe CO., .Nurserymen, Ac., 

. 1 J l, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, are now sending 
out their beautiful newSaxifraga Wallacei, which 6tands 
the severest winter and bears the greatest profusion of 
pure white flowers during March, April, and May. This 
plant has obtained flret-claas certificates both in London 
and Edinburgh, and is undoubtedly one of the finest 
plants of recent introduction; Is. 6d each, three for 
3s Cd., six for 6s., all free by post. 


Osborn & Sons’ 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

Of Kitchen Garden & Flower Seeds 

Will be forwarded, with printed order sheet, post free, 


Garden Requisites. JB 

riOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 4-bushl. 

\J bag. Is.; 30 bags, 21a ; truck, 25s. Best Brown 
Orchid Peat, 6s. per sack; 5 for 22s. fid Black 
Fibrous Peat, 4s. fid. per sack ; 5 for 20s. Sacks 4d. 
each. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. fid. per busheL Yellow 
Fibrous Loam and splendid Leaf-Mould, lOd. per bushel. 
TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER highly effec¬ 
tive—Cloth, hd. per lb.; paper, 7d. Write for Price List. 

W. HERBERT <fc CO., Broad St. Vews. Broad SL, City 
(turning opposite Metropolitan Railway Station) 


brace shown grew from one Joint.”—TilK GARDEN, Sept. 

^'“The points In which Cucumber Sir Garnet Wolscley 
surpasses all other long-fruited varieties are the sym¬ 
metry of its fruit, and the abundance with which they 
are produced, there being no shank or handle to Sir 
Garnet." - Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 27, 1879. 

“It is the most handsome Cucuml»er we have ever 
seen is entirely destitute of shank or shoulder, and is of 


on applicalion. 

Tho Fulham Nurseries, 

31.01ST IDO TT, S-W- 


A ^ EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN 

should send for KING'S PRICED 

U8T 0F CH0ICE 535 * 
Home-grown Flower & Vegetable Seeds. 

Catalogues Gratis and Post Free on Application. 
ESTABLISHED 1793. 

JOHN K. KING, Cogfgeshall, Essex. 

Seed Grower to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prlnci 
of Wales. _ 


W. H. HALE’S 


Is being used with the greatest success for Flowers. 
Vegetables, Fruit Trees, Ac. It is sent out in a fine and 
dry state, with directions for use. Prices—10s. per cwt, 
63. per i cwt., 4s. per \ cwt.; also, tins Is. each. 
Special Terms to Nurserymen and Florists. Ground 
bones always in stock for Vines, Jtc. 

Address—60, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


T IIE Highgate Collections of Vegetable 

Seeds suitable for Amateur s Gardens. 

No. 1, 15s,; No. 2, 21s.; No. 3, 42s. 

For particulars, see Catalogue, post free ou appli¬ 
cation.—Highgate, London, N’., o r Bar n et, Her ts._ 

A Quantity of Early Enfield Cabbage 

Plants to be sold at 2s. per thousand —Apply, 
Mr. J. Brightman, Eynesbnry, St. Neota, Hunts._ 


POPULAR COLLECTION of 

e Seeds, post free, thirty stamps, contains 
i of Broccoli, Cabbage. Cress, Carrot, Cu- 
•e Onion, Parsnip, Radish, Turnip, and 
■at quality only —John K. King, Cogges- 


ISHURST COMPOUND.—Use! 

many of the leading gardeners since 1859 


Established 1793. 


CUCUMBER SEED, 


red spider, mildew, thrips, green fly, and other Wight, 
in solutions of from 1 to 2 oz. to the gallon of soft water, 


The Best Roses Grown. 

W FARREN, for many years a most 

. successful amateur grower of Roses, has to 
offer very snong STANDARDS £4 per W- W, 
12s. perdoz. Also, extra good and fine D\\ ARrS, 40s. 
per 100, 25s. per 50, 15s. per 25, 8s. per doz. 

•Send for Wst of SOO^sorts to chyose^rom. 

trees of Vi ' ! n ~ A ” 

Crown Bob 


X warranted.—Eighteen seeds, 1 a ; seven seeds, fid. 
Primula sinensis llinbriuta, 2s. fid. and Is. 6d per packet, 

or thirty-six seeds for Cd.; Cineraria, Is. per packet, or 
thirty-six seeds for fid,; Cyclamen persicum, twenty 
seeds for 7d. ; Pansy (fancy striped), 4d. per packet, post 
free. Catalogues free.—RoBT. W. BEEDELL, The Nur¬ 
series, Walli ngton, Surrey. __ 

CiPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

io WHITE SPANISH ONION SEED.—The Adver¬ 
tiser having harvested in flue condition a quantity of the 
above selected stock of PURE ONION SEEDS in 1878, 
is now prepared to offer the same in any (juaiitity at 0d. 
per ounce, delivered free to any address in England on 
receipt of P. O. O (payable at Castle Hedingham, Essex) 
or Stamps. Apply THOS. ELEY, Miller, Maltster, &c., 
Little Hedingham, Essex. . .. . 

$ B —There being no reliable Onion Seed of last year s 
growth, Mr. Eley can strongly recommend the above, 
| being all grown by him In 1878. and can be depended 


and of from 4 to lfi oz. as a winter dressing for Vines and 
fruit trees. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it.—Sold retail by seedsmen in boxes Is., 
3s., ana 103. fid. Wholesale by Price’s Patent Candle 
Company (Limited). 


MERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLI 

TREES CURED by rubbing a wi 


A ___„ _ et hard painter’s 

brush on Gishurst Compound, and working the lather 
into the infected part. 


>er doz., 12s. 
louse, Cam- 


C OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Use- 

ful at all seasons, largest makers in the Kingdom. 
Is. per bag, thirty bags £1 (bags included), truck 25a 
free to rail; 5s. vanload, at Works, Janet Street, Mill- 
wall, E. P.O.O. payable at General Post Office, London. 
Orders to be addressed to A. FOULON, Fibre Merchant, 
32, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


upon producing a good plant. 


T obacco cloth and paper for 

Fumigating. Buy of the maker direct. Write for 
samples before purchasing elsewhere. Best in the 
market. Cloth Sd. per lb., 28 lbs. 18s., 56lbs. 36s., 1 cwt. 
65s. Paper7d. per lb., 28 lbs 16s., 66lbs. 32s., 1 cwt 56i, 
—J. Denyn, 78, Rendlesham Road, Clapton, London. 


|j the following, viz, GOOSEBERR\ r BUN 
BLACK CURRANT BUSHES, NUT and FIL1 
BUSHES • ELMS of many sorts, large and small 1 
POPLARS, ditto; RED-TWIGGED LlMES, WILL 
and HORSE CHESTNUTS, large and small trees 
MYROBELLA (Cherry Plum) for fencing. < ataloj 
Nursery Stock gratis and post free.— The Royal 
folk Nurseries, Eaton, near Norwich. 


S phagnum for orchids, io& p r 

sack —J. H. Ley, having had frequent inquiries 
for good clean Sphagnum, in a fresh growing state, has 
made arrangements for a constant supply of the very 
best, clean, picked quality, which will be delivered free 
to rail on receipt of cash, sack included. Also, at same 

{ >rice, per Back of 4 bushels, the finest leaf-mould which 
t is possible to obtain, consisting of nothing but rotten 
Oak leaves from the forest, and most valuable for Ferns, 
a few Orchids, Ac.—J. U. Ley, Royal Nursery, Croydon. 
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AMIES’ HORTICULTURAL MANURE. 


PRICES OF AMIES’ HORTICULTURAL MANURE. (In Stampeil and Sealed Bags.) 

7 lbs., 2/3 ... 14 lbs., 3/0 ... 28 lbs., 0/- ... 50 lbs., 9/0 ... 1 cwt., 15/- per ton, £12 ... Canisters, 1/- each. 

Write for our New Descriptive Pamphlet, Post Free. 

AMIES’ CHEMICAL MANURE COMPANY (LIMITED), 79, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


This celebrated Manure has now been before the public for eight years. It has been pronounced by the most eminent Horticultural Authorities, the 

Trade , and numerous Practical Horticulturists, to be the most ejficacious Manure ever introduced. 

No Horticultural Manure has been so successful; it has the largest sale, is perfectly free from adulteration, 
is cheaper, and differs in its composition and action from all other Manures. 

To ensure the confidence of the Public we now publish an Analysis of our Manure and Reports by Dr. AUGUSTUS VOELCKER, the 
eminent Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society, and Mr. BERNARD DYER, Analytical and Agricultural Chemist. 


SIS: 


Moisture. 

"Organic Matter, Carbon and : 
* ^Phosphoric Acid 

Lime . 

Oxide of Iron 
Sulphuric Acid 

••'Alkaline Salts and Magnesia 
Carbonic Acid, &c. 

Insoluble Siliceous Matter 


Salts of Ammonia 


•Containing Nitrogen.2 0 

Equal to Sulphate Ammonia .13 7 

••Equal to Tribasic Phosphate of Lime .. .. 44‘5 

* 'Containing Potash .3 1 

Equal to Sulphate of Potash.5S 


REPORTS = 


“ I have the pleasure of sending you herewith the results which I obtained 
in the analysis of a sample of your Horticultural Manure. This Manure, it will be 
seen at a glance at the enclosed analysis, in addition to a high percentage of Phos¬ 
phate of Lime (bone phosphate), contains, in well-balanced proportions, Salts of 
Ammonia (yielding about 4 per cent, of Ammonia), Potash Salts, and other useful 
fertilising ingredients, and thus differs materially in its constitution from purely 
Auunoniacal Manures, which, containing exclusively, or in excessive proportions, 
Ammonia, are apt to cause over-luxuriance of the leafy parts of plants nt the expense 
of their healthy and vigorous growth and proper maturity of Horticultural produce. 

“ The sample analysed by me was in a dry condition, finely prepared, and, in my 
opinion, a concentrated intrinsically valuable fertiliser, and well adapted for general 
Horticultural purposes. 

“ I may add it has no unpleasant smell, and for this reason this manure may be 
used with advantage, and without inconvenience, in conservatories and other places 
where strong-smelling compounds are inadmissible. 

“AUGUS1US VOELCKER, Ph.D. F.R.S., F.C.S.," &c. 


“ The accompanying are the results of my analysis of a sample of Amies’ Horti¬ 
cultural Manure. It contains an ample supply of Potash, Nitrogen, and Phosphates, 
in a favourable condition for assimilation by plants, the Nitrogen being in a fixed and 
soluble form. 

“The Manure is in a dry and finely-divided condition, and therefore in a conve¬ 
nient form for Horticultural use. It is free from any considerable acidity, which is 
undesirable in manures intended for purely Horticultural purposes, but nt the same 
time contains ingredients capable of fixing any Ammonia generated by the decompo¬ 
sition of organic matter in the soil itself. The Carbon which this Manure contains 
will tend to maintain a ' sweet’ and healthy condition of the soil; and certain of the 
other c hemicals entering into its composition are possessed of antiseptic or nntifun- 
goid, and probably also of insecticidal properties which are calculated to enhance its 
effect as a Manure, by protecting the roots of plants to which it is applied from 
attacks of insects and of parasitic diseases. 

“BERNARD DYER, F.C.S. A.I.C.,” Ac. 


ECONOMIC HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


No. 1, complete with 
18 feet of 4-inch 
cast pipes, and all 
connections, as per 
illustration, .£4 4s. 

No. 2, ditto, with 24 
feet 4-inch piping-, 
£4 12s. 6d. 


We guarantee the 

S erfect working of 
lese Apparatuses ; 
being of the simplest 
form they cannot get 
out of order. will 
burn through the 
night without atten¬ 
tion, and are exceed¬ 
ingly economical and 
effective. 


For larger sizes see ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST , free on application. 

C. P. KINNELL & CO., Manufacturers, 31, Bankside, London, S.E. 


G-IUUHSrG-PTAAZVI’S 

Radiating Heat Generator. 

No Stove or External Opening- 
Safe, Simple, Effectual, and Cheap. From 37.0 upwards. 

For full details apply to— 

THE MANAGER, The Patent Tube Company, 406, Euston 

_Road. JOY___ 

By Royal Letters Patent. 

G AS CONSERVATORY BOILER.— 

Reflector Gas Cooking Stove, 10s. Gd. to £10. 
Excelsior Gas Bath, £5 10s. 
Testimonials on application. Enclose Stamp.— G. Shrews¬ 
bury, 50, Old Bailey, andOS, Barrington Rtf._ East Brixton. 

~~ Heat! Heat! I Heat! I! 

I MPORTANT to Amateur Florists.—A 

want long felt supplied by using W. I'ragnell’s 
NewStove THE INVINCIBLE, for warming small Green¬ 
houses. Will keep out 20 s of frost, burning eighteen 
hours, consuming only 14 lb. of coal, and requiring no 
attention. This Stove can be fixed in Two Hours. Price, 
with Pipe, Elbows, and Cap complete, £2 2s — Manu¬ 
factory, 81, Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.E. 

P LANT LIFE.—The Social Science 

Greenhouse Warmer, for small aud large spaces, 
for Household Room% Offices, Studios, Churches, Ac. 
Can be regulated to any temperature ; failure out of 
question. Bums from 12 to 24 hours without attention ; 
costs half less than any other heating power. ITices, 
iIs. 9d. 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 0d., 18s. 6d., 21s., 25s. 6d., 
23s. Gd., 31s. Gd. Send area of space to be warmed. 
-T. O. Potter, Stella Lamp DepOt and Court of House¬ 
hold Inventions, 17, Oxford St., W. Catalogues free. 

r )OSE~RODS AND~STAKES.—Gab 

\j vanized or Painted Iron Rods, 6 ft. long; very- 
neat in appearance, substantial hold in the ground, and 
lasts for ever. All Rose Growers should have them. 

—S. Jones, 47, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
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R IMMEL’S New Perfumed Valentine.— 

Children’s, Is. per packet. Elegant Cards and 
Sachets from Gd. Our Gents and Misses (comic), Gd. 
Language of Flowers, Is. The Leap-year Valentine. Is. ; 
hand-painted, 2s. Gd. The Cashmere, very elegant, from 
2s. Gd. The Caledonian, from 7s. 6d.. and 100 other 
sorts, from Is. to £20. Valentine Sachets from 6d.— 
Detailed List on application to Eugene Rimmel, Perfu¬ 
mer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand. 128, 
Regent Street; 24, Comhill, London; and 76, King's 
Road, Brigh ton._ _ 

T C. STEVENS 7 laORTICULTURAL, 

•I . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Established 1760. Sales by Auction nearly every day. 
Catalogues on application or post free. 

I To Nurserymen and Market Gardeners. 

I SOUTHEND, ESSEX. 

T O be SOLD, by PRIVATE CON¬ 
TRACT, in consequence of the death of the late 
occupier, all that valuable LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, 
about twenty-two years unexpired, containing about 
seven acres, with the two eight-roomed houses and cot¬ 
tage adjoining, also the bam, stable, and other out¬ 
buildings, and the several large greenhouses erected 
thereon, all in good repair, together with the contents of 
the said greenhouses, and of the garden, which is well 
stocked with fruit trees, in full profit and in an excellent 
state of cultivation ; the soil is also admirably adapted 
for the culvatlon of Roses, which are a source of great 
profit, the whole forming a choice and lucrative invest¬ 
ment, and, on account of its direct and easy access to 
town, one seldom met with. The property is known ns 
The Beach Nurseries, and lies on the eastern side of the 
town, with a frontage to the sea —For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. Montagu .Scott A Baker, Solicitors, 10, 
Gray’s-inu Square, London, aud Hatfield, Herts. 

T WO GREENHOUSES to be Sold— 

the property of an amateur; one a span roof, 17 ft. 
by 9 ft., price £16 ; one a lean-to, 10 ft. by 7 ft., price 
LG 10s. Excellent condition.—Apply to Charles Clare, 
Aylesbury. 


I T^ERN CASE.—New Desi<,m, very Ele- 

- gant, in black and gold. 2 ft. G in. long, 1 ft. 0 in. 
wide, 2 ft. 10 in high, ventilation and drainage most per¬ 
fect, fitted with improved sliding doors, price 60s. A 
photo sent on application.— W. Raglan, 15, Momington 
Road, New Cross. 

BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS, 

Norfolk Iron Works, Norwich, 

Shoic Rooms: 91, 93, <& 95, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Galvanized Wire Netting. 


Paris Prize Medal, 
1878. 


Philadelphia-Sole Prize 
Medal, 1876. 


Having greatly increased the producing power of tlicir 
Machinery, and holding very heavy Stock of Wire and 
Zinc, bought before the late very heavy advance, arc 
enabled to offer their celebrated Galvanized Wire Netting 
at very low rates, and will be pleased to send Post 
Samples and Reduced Illustrated Lists of Pricks 
Free on application. 

BARNARD, BISHOP A BARNARDS also manu¬ 
facture Patent Noiseless LAWM MOWERS. GARDEN 
ROLLERS, WATER BARROWS, GARDEN CHAIRS 
• n-l'lrrablu 

in Price. IRON FENCING, ESP A LIEU WORM, 
Samples can be seen at tbeir London Show ■tooms. 
91, 93. and 95, Queen Victoria Street,- London, ifc' . and 
Norfolk Iron Works, Korwigi. 

CORNEL ISPfcSIllS! 
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SUTTOM & SONS 


SUTTON & SONS 


Were the first to send Seeds carriage free. 
Last year, in consequence of the new postal 
arrangements, they offered a still more con¬ 
venient mode of receiving small quantities of 
Seeds free by post. 

The i»ostal regulations limit each parcel to 
12 ozs. in weight, but an order can be made 
up in two or more packets. 

As everyone may have a call from the post¬ 
man at least once each day, the public will 
rind this a more speedy and convenient 
method of obtaining small quantities of Seeds 
than any that has been previously offered. 


For a considerable time had been accustomed 
to forward Flower Seeds post free, but they 
last year resolved to extend this advantage to 
purchasers of all kinds of Vegetable Seeds 
also, except Peas and Beans. 


As a rule they cannot book these orders, for 
the system is only possible when reduced to 
the most simple treatment. Correspondents 
must therefore be kind enough to accompany 
every order with a remittance for the full value 
of the goods, unless they already have an 
account open. 


SUTTONS’ LIST OF VEGETABLE SEEDS SUITABLE FOR SPRING SOWING (Post Free) 


Onion- 

White Spanish - - - 
White Lisbon- - - - 
Parsley— 

Suttons’ Giant Curled- 
Suttons’ Imperial,, Oz 
Fern-leaved - - Pkt, 
Radish— 

Suttons' WhiteFercing 
Short-top - - - 
Suttons’ Red Forcing- 
Early Scarlet - - - - 
Early White - - - - 
French Breakfast - - 
Scarlet Oval - - - - 
Wood’s Early Frame - 
Parsnip— 

Suttons’ Student - - 
Hollow Crown - - - 
Jersey Marrow - - - 
Turnip— 

Suttons’ Early Snowbll 
Suttons’ All the Year 
Round - - - - 
Spinach— Round - - 
Prickly - - 


* d | 

Broccoli— 

1 0 Suttons’ Late Queen - 

o 0 Cabbage— 

Suttons’ Imperial - - 
Improved Early Dwarf 

0 York. 

Improved Nonpareil - 
„ r Suttons' Tom Thumb 

® “ Savoy . 

J: “ Dwarf Green Curled - 
Cauliflower - 
| Suttons' King of - - 
0 6 Early London White - 

1 Walcheren - - - - 
o c, Carrots— 

0 0 Suttons’ Champion 

Scarlet Horn - - 
1 0 James’ Scarlet Inter- 

0 <i mediate - - - - 

0 (1 Improved Long Red 

o G Surrey. 

0 0 Altringham - - - - 

o c Celery— Suttous’ Sul- 

0 6 ham Prize link - 

0 3 Suttons’ Solid White - 


Celery— 

Buttons’Superb Pink - 
Walnut flavoured Red 
„ White 
Cucumbers— 
Suttons’ Duke of Con¬ 
naught - - - - 
Suttons’ Marquis of 

Lome. 

Suttons’ Berkshire 
Champion - - - 
Market Favourite - 
Telegraph. 


Leek- 

Broad Hag .... 
Lettuce— 

Suttons’ Superb White 

Cos. 

Suttons’ Superb Green 
Black Seeded Bath- - 
Suttons’ Commodore 
N utt Cabbage - - 
Suttons' Gem- - - - 
All the Year Round - 
Hammersmith Hardy 

Green. 

Mustard—White Oz. 
Melon— 

Suttons’ Earl of Bea- 
consfleld - - - - 
Suttons’ Hero of Bath- 
M unro’s Little Heath- 
Onion - 

Suttons’ Improved 
Reading - - - - 
Giant Rocca - - - - 
James' Loug Keeping- 
BadfordshreChampion 


Brussels Sprouts— 
Sutton's Matchless- - 
Fresh Imported- - - 

Kale- 

Suttons’ Extra Curled 

Scotch. 

Buck man's Hardy 
Winter Green - - 
Improved Variegated- 
Cottagers . 

Broccoli — 

Walcheren - - - - 
Suttons’ Superb Early 

White. 

Snow’s Winter White - 
Suttons' White Sprout- 


Suttons' King of the I 

Ridge . 

Stockwood Ridge - - 
Short Prickly- - - - 
Cress—Plain - - Oz. 

Extra Fine Curled „ 
Endive - 

Suttons' Extra Green I 
Curled. 

Leek - 

Monstrous Carcntan - 
Musselburgh - - - - 


Early Penzance White 
Suttons’ Perfection - 
Southampton- - - - 
Miller’s Dwarf - - - 
Suttons’ Protecting - 
Knight's Protecting - 
Brimstone Colour - - 


From J. Wright, Esq., 
Ll&ndilo.— 1 “ I cannot let this 
opportunity pat* without in¬ 
forming you how successful [ 
have been icith my gardening 
operations since 1 have grown 
your seeds’ 


From Mr. Henry Briggs, 
Ightham.—“/ cannot speak 
too highly of your Perfection 
Broccoli , Imperial Cabbage, 
King of lhdge Cucumber, 
Superb White Lettuce, ana 
Improved Heading Onion.” 


From Mr. W. Salcombe, 
Gardener to M. de Murictta, 
Esq., Southover Hall. “You 
are most liberal in the size 
of your packets,both of Gar¬ 
den and Flower Seeds.” 


From Mr. J. Fenton, Gar¬ 
dener to J. Sykes, Esq., 
Rossett.—" The Vegetables 
throughout have given me 
entire satisfaction .' 


From Mitchell Henry, 
Esq., M.P., Hyde Park— 
“ Everything we had from 
you last year was exceedingly 
satisfactory. ” 


Suttons’ Collections of Vegetable Seeds for Small Gardens 

The Amateur's “Unique” Collection of the best varieties for producing a constant supply of the choicest 
Vegetables all the year round. Carriage free to any railway station in England or Wales. 

SMALLER COLLECTIONS 15s. and 12s. 0d. 


Price 


21s. 

SUTTONS’ FLOWER SEEDS, SUITABLE FOR SPRING SOWING: 

The “Great Western” Collections, post free. 


Consisting exclusively of the showy Annuals grown at our Seed Farm, which have been greatly admired for many years past by passengers on the Great Western Railway. 
Fifty varieties- - - - 10 6 | Thirty-six varieties - - - - 7 6 | Twenty-four varieties - - 5 0 | Twelve varieties - - - 2 0 

Suttons’ Collections of Old English Flower Seeds, post free. 

Consisting of the favourite kinds usually met with in old fashioned cottage gardens, such as Wallflowers, Stocks, Asters, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Sweet 
Williams, Daisies, Pansies, Polyanthus, Snapdragons, Canterbury Bells, Musk, Poppies, Violets, Ac. 

Twenty four choice varieties.7 0 | Twelve choice varieties. - 4 0 

Six choice varieties, 2s. Od. 

Suttons’ Complete Collection, price 10s. 6d., post free. 

CONTAINS— 

I oz. Sweet Mignonette 

12 varieties showy Hardy Annuals, including Nemophila, 

Nasturtium, Clarkia, Candytuft. Ac. 

0 varieties Hardy Perennials and Biennials 


6 varieties Truffaut’s French Ficony-flowered Aster 
0 varieties Dwarf German Ten-week Stock 
J oz. Mixed Sweet Peas 


12 varieties Half-hardy and Tender Annuals, inclndicj 
Balsam, Phlox Drutnmondi, Portulaca, Ac. 

C varieties of Everlasting Flowers 


The most practical work on Vegetable and Flower Gardening yet published, post free for 15 stamps, or gratis to Customers. 


THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 


Printed and Published for the Proprif-Ur Rt the Office of Garpentno ILlustratkp, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

(Machined by Brooke A Ford.) 
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GILBERT WHITE’S GARDEN. 
There are few gardens more likely to in¬ 
terest than that of Gilbert White, of Selborne, 
which we had the pleasure of visiting last 
spring. It is not large, but all an English 
garden should be, with its perfect carpet of 
lawn—not cut into a geometrical pattern of 
liower-beds, glaring in summer and naked in 
winter, while there is plenty of room for 
many flowers in other ways. The garden 
was in a most charming condition at the 
time when we visited it at the end of April. 
It contained many immense tufts of old 
double white Primroses smothered with 
flowers, and many plants of the old double 


Cedar of Lebanon, and several other kinds 
have made equally remarkable progress. 
The Abele Poplar exceeds 100 ft., and every 
year throws out suckers to full that dis 
tance. The Maples far exceed, in point of 
height and size, any in the neighbourhood. 
One of the most remarkable trees is the 
Wych Elm, which grows about 50 yards 
from the house, a somewhat particular ac¬ 
count of which is given in a note at p. 5 of 
the first volume of Mr. Bell’s edition of 
“ White’s Selborne.” 


Forming Flower Borders.— Those 
who do not possess a good mixed herba- 


time, are at least free from their faults. 
The mixed border, too, has a decided ad¬ 
vantage in point of fragrance ; for in it 
Roses, Cloves, Pinks, Musk, and Migno¬ 
nette find a suitable home, as do also hosts 
of other sweet-scented plants. Neither 
can any plant, whether annual, biennial, 
bulbous, or bedding, be considered out of 
place in it, nor is one obliged to get up a 
stock of any particular kind of plant be¬ 
fore placing it in its permanent quarters. 
Moreover, many plants enjoy being left for 
years undisturbed, a luxury which bedding 
plants can never experience. Compare, for 
instance, the growth of Tulips, Hyacinths, 



AN ENGLISH COTTAGE GARDEN. (From a Sketch taken In Gilbert White’s Garden, at Selborne, in April, 


Rockets. As will be seen from the sketch, 
the lawn has been kept intact, and has not 
been disfigured by formal flower-beds, and 
therefore forms a pretty foreground to the 
fine old cottage. When Mr. Bell, the present 
owner, acquired the property, the garden 
was in a ruinous condition—in fact, quite a 
wilderness. With the exception of the Yew 
tree and the Elm that stands at the 
north-west of the house, all the trees within 
the fence were planted by Mr. Bell. Pinus 
Pallasiana and P. nigricans were from seed¬ 
lings about 4 in. high ; they have now 
attained about 30 ft. Picea cephalonica, 
planted at about 2 ft. high, is now rather 
taller than the former. Abies Douglasi is 
considerably upwards of 70 ft Sequoia, 


ceous border should lose no time in forming 
one in some suitable situation, as the best 
season for planting it is now at hand. 
Borders hitherto devoted to the ribbon 
style of planting may easily be converted 
into mixed borders, and with good results, 
inasmuch as such a border always yields 
something for the flower basket, as well as 
forms an object of interest in itself from 
early spring till late in autumn, and, indeed, 
throughout the year, for the last fiery spike 
of the Tritoma will have scarcely faded 
before the Christmas Rose is unfolding its 
blossoms, and these are quickly followed by 
Aconites and Hepaticas in continuous suc¬ 
cession, which, if they do not rival bedding 
plants in brilliancy of colour at any one 


Crocuses, and similar plants that may be 
fortunate enough to find a home in the mixed 
border with that of those that are torn up 
with foliage half matured to make room 
for summer bedding plants. The difference 
between the two will at once be obvious, to 
say nothing of impairing their vitality 
through exposure during the hottest months 
of the year. That splendid autumnal 
flower, the Gladiolus, if left permanently 
in the ground, is always much better than 
when lifted and replanted. There is also a 
host of plants that are not adapted for bed¬ 
ding out in any department that one 
scarcely knows what to do with, unless a 
mixed border is available. Phloxes, Lilies, 
and Carnations, for example, all look better 
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